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GOB 

Gotoo  f*t  OBBO  (Pietro  Paolo  CoRTONESE,focalled), 
fl  VX  a  celebrated  painter  of  fruir  and  landfcapes,  was 
«-,  °  '  ,.  born  at  Cortona  in  1580,  and  learned  the  principles  of 
defign  from  his  father  ;  but  was  afterwards  the  difciple 
of  one  Crefcentio  atRome,  and  perfected  himfelf  in  the 
mod  elTential  parts  of  his  profeflion,  by  ftudying  after 
nature,  with  judgment  and  accuracy.  His  merit  foon 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  and  efleem  of  the  molt 
able  judges  at  Rome  ;  and  as  he  excelled  equally  in 

Painting  frU'r  arlr1   lnnrlfrape,   he  found  a.  ge"er°i-is  pa- 

tron  in  cardinal  Borghefe,  who  employed  him  to  adorn 
his  palace.  The  fruit  which  he  painted  had  fo  true 
and  expreffive  an  imitation  of  nature,  that  nothing 
could  poffibly  be  more  exact  ;  and  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  he  gave  an  extraordi- 
nary roundnefs  and  relief  to  every  object.  But  his 
grcateft  excellence  confifted  in  his  colouring  ;  for  in 
defign  he  was  not  remarkably  fuperior  to  others.  He 
died  in  1640. 

GOBELIN  (Giles),  afamous  French  dyer,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  difcovered  a  method  of  dying  a 
beautiful  fcarlet,and  his  name  has  been  given  ever  fince 
to  the  fineft  French  fcarlets.  Hishoufe,  in  the  fuburb 
of  St  Marcel  at  Paris,  and  the  river  hemadeufeof, 
are  ftill  called  the  Gobelins.  An  academy  for  drawing, 
and  a  manufactory  of  fine  tapeftries,  were  erected  in 
this  quarter  in  1666  ;  for  which  reafon  the  tapeftries 
are  called  the  Gobelins. 

GOBIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fillies  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  thoracici.  They  have  two  holes 
between  the  eyes,  four  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills,  and  the  belly-fins  are  united  in  an  oval  form. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  principally  diftinguifhed  by 
the  number  of  rays  in  their  fins. 

GOBLET,  or  Gobelet,  a  kind  of  drinking  cup, 
or  bowl,  ordinarily  of  a  round  figure,  and  without  ei- 
ther foot  or  handle.  The  word  is  French,  gobelet; 
which  Salmafius,  and  others,  derive  from  the  barba- 
rous Latin  cup*.     Budeus  deduces  it  from  the  Greek 

.'•:-;;.X;v,   zfort  ofcUp. 

GOD,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  SCe  Christianity,  Metathysics^Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Theology. 

God  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  falfe  deities  of 
the  heathens,  many  of  which  were  only  creatures  to 
which  divine  honours  and  worfhip  wrere  fuperftftioufly 
paid. 

The  Greeks  atic!  Latins,  it  is  obferveable,  e'id  not 
mean  by  the  name  God,  an  ail-perfect  being,  whereof 
eternity, infinity,  cmniprefencc,  &c.  were  effentia!  at- 
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tributes  :  with  them,  the  word  oalyimpiied  an  excel-      Gad, 
ent  and  fuperior  nature  ;  and  accordingly  they  gave     Gofol* 
the  appellation  gods  to  all  beings  of  a  rank  or  clafs  s"""g,l  + 
higher  and  more  perfect  than  that  of  men  ;  and  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  were  inferior  agents  in  the  divino 
adminiftration,  all  fubject  to  the  one  Supreme.     Thus 
menthemfelves,  according  to  their  fyftem,  might  be- 
come gods  after  death  ;  inafmuch  as  their  fouls  might 
attain  to  a  degree  of  excellence  fuperior  to  what  they 
were  capable  of  in  life. 

The  firft  divines,  father  Boflu  obferves,  were  the 
poets:  the  two  functions,  though  now  feparated,  were 
originally  combined;  or,rather,wereone  and  the  fame 
thing. 

Now  the  great  variety  of  attributes  in  God,  that  is, 
the  number  of  relations,  capacities,  and  circumftances," 
wherein  they  had  occafion  to  confider  him,  put  thefe 
poets,  &c.  under  a  neceffity  of  making  a  partition,  and 
of  feparating  the  divine  attributes  into  feveral  perfons ; 
becaufe  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind  could  not 
conceive  fo  much  power  and  action  in  the  fimplicity 
of  one  fingle  divine  nature.  Thus  the  omnipotence  of 
God  came  to  be  reprefented  under  the  perfon  and  ap- 
pellation  of  Jupiter  ;  the  wifdom  of  God,  under  that 
of  Minerva  ;  the  jufticeof  God  under  that  of  Juno. 

The  firft  idols  or  falfe  gods  that  are  faid  to  have  been 
adored,  were  the  ftars,  fun,  moon,  &c.  on  account  of 
the  light,  heat,  and  other  benefits,  which  we  derive 
from  them.  Afterwards  the  earth  came  to  be  deified, 
for  furni  filing  fruits  neceflaryfor  the  fubfifience  of  men 
and  animals  ;  then  fire  and  water  became  objects  of 
divine  worfiiip,  for  their  ufefulnefs  to  human  life.  In 
procefs  of  time,  and  by  degrees  gods  became  multipli- 
ed to  infinity;  and  there  was  fcarce  any  thing  but  the 
weaknefs  or  caprice  of  fome  devotee  or  other  elevated 
into  the  rank  of  deity  ;  things  ufelefs  or  even  deftruc- 
tive  not  excepted.     See  Mythology. 

GODALMING,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Surry,  on  the  river  Wey,  35  miles  from  London. 
It  is  a  corporation  ;  by  whofe  charter  their  chief  ma- 
giftrate  is  a  warden  chofen  yearly,  who  has  8  brethren 
his  afiiftants.  The  parifh  is  divided  into  9  tithings. 
Its  river  abounds  with  g;>od  fith  ;  and  drives  a  grht- 
mill,two  paper-mills, and  three  corn-mills ;  over  which 
river  a  new  bridge  was  begun  July  22d  1733.  Here 
is  a  manufactory  of  mixed  and  blue  kerfcys,  alfo  a  ma- 
nufactory of  ftockings  ;  and  the  place  is  alfo  famous 
for  liquorice,  and  ftore  of  peat  that  burns  better  than 
pit-coal :  but  a  woman  of  this  town  (Mary  Tofts)  in 
1726  endeavoured  to  render  it  infamous,  by  a  prefer. J- 
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€ioddard    ed  delivery  of  rabbets ;  by  which,  however,  {he  for 

U         fome  time  puzzled  fome  noted  phyficians,  anatomifts, 

Godfathers  &c>     jn  jj^g}   the  fmall-pox  carried  off  above  500 

V  perfons  here  in  3  months,  which  was  more  than  a  third 

of  the  inhabitants. 

GODDARD   (Jonathan),  an  eminent   phyfician 
and  chemift,  and  one  of  the  firfl  promoters  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  born  about' the  year   16 17.     He 
was  elected  a  fellow  ©f  the  coJege  of  phyficians  in 
1646,  and  appointed  reader  of  the  anatomical  lecture 
in  that  college  in  1647.      As   he  took  part  againft 
Charles  I.  accepted  thewardenfliip  of  Merton-college, 
Oxford,  from  Oliver  Cromwell  when  chancellor,  and 
fat  Cole  reprefentative  of  that  univerfity  in  Cromwell's 
parliament,  he  was  removed  from  his  wardenfhip  in  a 
manner  disgraceful   to  him  by  Charles  II.     He  was 
however  then  profeffor  of  phyfic  atGreGiam  college, 
to  which    he  retired,  and   continued  to  attend  thofe 
meetings  that  gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  upon 
the  firfteftablimment  of  which,  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  council.     Being  fully  perfuaded  that  the  pre- 
paration of  medicines  was  no  lefs  the  phyfician's  duty 
than  the  prefcribing  them,  he  conftantly  prepared  his 
own  ;   and  in  1668  publifhed  a  treadle  recommending 
his  example  to  general  practice.     He  died  of  an  apo- 
plectic fit  in  1674  ;  and  his  memory  was  preferved  by 
the  drops  that  bore  his  name,  otherwife  called  Cutta 
dnglican*,  the  fecret  of  which  he  fold  to  Charles  II. 
for  5000I.  and  which  Dr  Lifter  allures  us  was  only 
the  volatile  fpirit  of  raw  filk  rectified  with  oil  of  cin- 
namon or  fome  other  eflential  oil.  But  h»e  claims  more 
particular  regard,  if  what  biihop  Seth  Ward  fays  be 
true,  that  he  was  the  firft  Englifhman  who  made  that 
noble  aftronomical  inftrument,  the  telefcope. 
GODDESS,  a  heathen  deity  of  the  female  fex. 
The  ancients  had  almoft  as  many  goddefies  as  gods  : 
fuch  were,  Juno  the  goddefsof  air,  Diana  the  goddefs 
of  woods,  &c.  and  under  this  character  were  repre- 
sented the  virtues,  graces,  and  principal  advantages  of 
life  ;  truth,  juftice, piety,  liberty,  fortune,  victory,&c. 
It  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  goddefies  to  be 
reprefented  naked  on  medals ;  for  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  imagination  muft  be  awed  and  reftrained  by  the 
conlideration  of  the  divine  character. 

GODEAU  (Anthony),  biihop  of  Grafle  and  Vence 
in  France,  was  born  at  Dreux  in  1605.  He  was  a 
very  voluminous  writer,  both  in  profe  and  verfe  ;  but 
his  principal  works  are,  1.  An  ecclefiajiical  hiftcry, 
3.  vols,  folio,  containing  the  firft  eight  centuries  only, 
as  he  never  finilhed  more.  2.  Tranflation  of  the  Pjalms 
into  French  verfe ;  which  was  fo  well  approved,  that 
even  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  preferred  it  to  that 
of  Marat.     He  died  in  16  71. 

GODFATHERS  and  GoDMOTHERS,perfons  who, 
at  the  baptifm  of  infants,  anfwer  for  their  future  con- 
duct, and  folemnly  promife  that  they  will  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  follow  a  life  of  piety 
and  virtue ;  and  by  this  means  lay  themfelves  under 
an  indifpenfable  obligation  to  inftruct  them,  and  watch 
over  their  conduct. 

This  cuftom  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Chriftian 
church  ;  and  was  probably  inftituted  to  prevent  chil- 
dren being  brought  up  in  idolatry,  in  cafe  their  parents 
ilied  before  they  arrived  at  the  years  of  difcretion. 
The  number  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  is  re- 
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duced  to  two,  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  three,  in.  Godfrey 
the  church  of  England  ;    but  formerly  they  had  as 
many  as  they  pleafed. 

GODFREY  (of  Bouillon),  prince  of  Lorrain,  a 
moft  celebrated  crufader,  and  victorious  general.  He 
was  chofen  general  of  the  expedition  which  the  Chri- 
ftians  undertook  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  fold  his  dukedom  to  prepare  for  the  war.  He 
took  Jerufalem  from  the  Turks  in  1099  ;  bat.  his  pi- 
ety, as  hiftorians  relate,  would  not  permit  him  to 
wear  a  diadem  of  gold  in  the  city  where  his  Saviour 
had  been  crowned  with  thorns.  The  fultan  of  Egypt 
afterwards  fent  a  terrible  army  againft  him  ;  which 
he  defeated,  with  the  ilanghter  of  about  100,000  of 
the  enemy.     He  died  in  1 160. 

GODM  AN  CHESTER,  a  town  of  Huntingdon- 
fhire,  16  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  5 7  from  London. 
It  has  a  bridge  on  the  Oufe,  oppofite  to  Huntingdon; 
was  formerly  a  Roman  city,  by  the  name  ofDurofi- 
ponte,  where  many  Roman  coins  have  been  often  dug 
up  ;  and  according  to  old  writers,  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  it  was  the  fee  of  a  biihop,  and  had  a  caftle  built, 
by  one  Gorman  a  Danifh  king,  from  which  the  town 

Was  called  Cinrmanrhefter.     Ir  is  reckoned,  one  of  the 

largeft  villages  in  England,  and  is  feated  in  a  fertile 
foil,  abounding  with  cern.  It  is  faid  that  no  town  in 
England  kept  more  ploughs  at  work  than  tbis  has  done. 
The  inhabitants  boaft  they  formerly  received  the  kings 
as  they  made  a  progreefs  this  way,  with  nine  fcore 
ploughs  at  a  time,  finely  adorned  with  their  trappings, 
&c.  James  I.  made  it  a  corporation  by  the  name  of 
two  bailiffs,  1 2  affiftants,  and  the  commonalty  of  the 
borough  of  Godmanchefter.  Here  is  afchool,  called 
the  Free  Grammar-School  of  queen  Elizabeth.  On 
the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  a  noble  though  ancient 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Near  this  place,  in  the 
London  road  between  Huntingdon  and  Caxton,  is  a 
tree  well  known  to  travellers  by  the  name  of  Beggar's- 
Bufh. 

GODOLPHIN  (John),  an  eminent  Englifli  civi- 
lian, was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Scilly  in  1617,  and 
educated  at  Oatford.  In  1642-?,  he  was  created  doc- 
tor of  civil  law  ;  in  1653,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  at  the  Reftoration,  he 
was  made  one  of  his  majefiy's  advocates.  He  was 
efteemed  as  great  a  mafter  of  divinity  as  of  his  own 
faculty  ;  andpubliihed,  1.  The  holy  limbeck.  2.  The 
holy  arbour.  3.  A  view  of  the  admiral's  jurifdiction. 
4.  The  orphan's  legacy,  £.  Repertorium  canonicum} 
&c.     He  died  in  1678. 

GODSTO  W,  a  place  northweft  of  Oxford, in  a  fort 
of  ifland  formed  by  the  divided  ftreams  of  the  Ifis  after 
being  joined  by  the  Evenlode.  It  is  noted  for  catching 
of  fifli  and  dreffing  them ;  but  more  fo  for  the  ruins  of 
that  nunnery  which  fair  Rofamond  quitted  for  the 
embraces  of  Henry  II.  The  people  fhow  a  great  hole 
in  the  earth  here,  where  they  fay  is  a  fubterraneous 
paflage,  which  goes  under  the  river  to  Woodftock, 
by  which  ilie  ufed  to  pafs  and  repafs.  Little  more 
remains  at  prefent  than  ragged  walls,  fcattered  over 
a  confiderable  extent  of  ground.  An  arched  gateway, 
and  another  venerable  ruin,  part  of  the  tower  of  the 
conventual  church,  are  ftill  ftanding.  Near  the  altar 
in  this  church  fair  Rofamond  was  buried,  but  the  bo- 
dy was  afterwards  removed  by  order  of  a  biihop  of 
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Lincoln,  the  vifitor.  The  only  entire  part  is  fmall, 
formerly  a  private  chapel.  Not  many  years  fince  a 
Stone  coffin,  faid  to  have  been  Rofamond's,  who  per- 
haps  was  removed  from  the  church  to  this  place,  was 
to  be  feen  here.  The  building  has  been  put  to  various 
ufes,  and  at  prefent  ferves  occasionally  for  a  Stable. 

GODWIN  (Francis),  fucceffively  bifliop  of  Lan- 
daffand  Hereford,  was  born  in  1567.  He  was  emi- 
nent for  his  learning  and  abilities ;  being  a  good  ma- 
thematician, an  excellent  philofopher,  a  pure  La- 
tinift,  and  an  accurate  historian.  He  understood  the 
true  theory  of  the  moon's  motion,  a  century  before  it 
was  generally  known.  He  firfl  ftarted  thofe  hints  af- 
terwards purfued  by  bifhop  Wilkins,  in  his  "  Secret 
and  fwift  meffenger  ;"  and  publilhed  "  A  catalogue  of 
the  lives  of  English  bifhops."  He  has  neverthefs  been 
accufed  as  a  great  fimoniac,  for  omitting  no  opportu- 
nity of  difpoling  of  preferments  in  order  to  provide  for 
his  children.     He  died  in  1648. 

Godwin  (Thomas);  a  learned  Englifh  writer  born 
in  1 51 7,  was  mafter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Abington  in 
Berkshire  ;  where  he  educated  a  great  many  youths, 
who  became  eminent  both  in  church  and  ftate.  His 
works  mow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  learning  : 
fuchas,  Hijioria  Romanx  a?ithologia,  Sj  nop/is  antiqui- 
tatiwi  Hebraicarum,  Mofes  &  Aaron,  Florilegiuvi  Phra- 
/icon,  ire.     He  died  in  1642. 

Godwin,  or  Goudwin  Sands.     See  Goodwin- Sands. 

GODWIT,  in  ornithology.     See  Scolopax. 

GOES,  or  Ter  Goes,  a  Strong  and  confiderable 
town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Zealand,  and  capital 
of  the  lfland  ©f  South-Beveland.  It  communicates 
with  the  fea  by  a  canal,  and  is  10  miles  eaft  of  JVlid- 
dleburg,  and  30  north  of  Ghent.  E.  Long.  3.  59. 
N.  Lat.  51.  33. 

GOG  and  Magog,  two  names  generally  joined  to- 
gether in  fcripture,  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3,  &c.  xxxix, 
1,  2,  Sec.  Rev.,  xx.  8.)  Mofes  fpeaks  of  Magog  the 
fon  of  Japhet,  but  fays  nothing  of  Gog,  (Gen.  x.  2. 
I  Chr.  i.  5.)  Gog  was  prince  of  Magog,  according 
to  Ezekiel.  Magog  fignifies  the  country  or  people,' 
and  Gog  the  king  of  that  country.  The  generality  of 
the  ancients  made  Magog  the  father  of  the  Scythians 
and  Tartars  ;  and  feveral  interpreters  difcovered  many 
footfteps  of  their  name  in  the  provinces  of  Great  Tar- 
tary.  Others  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Perfians 
were  the  defcendants  of  Magog  j  and  fome  have  ima- 
gined that  the  Goths  were  defcended  from  Gog  and 
Magog  ;  and  that  the  wars  delcribed  by  Ezekiel,  and 
tfndertaken  by  Gog  againft  the  Saints,  are  no  other 
than  thofe  which  the  Goths  carried  on  in  the  fifth  age 
againft  the  Roman  empire. 

Bochart  has  placed  Gog  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caucafus.  He  derives  the  name  of  this  celebrated 
mountain  from  the  Hebrew  Gogchafan,  "  theforttefs 
of  Gog."  He  maintains  that  Prometheus,  faid  to  be 
chained  to  Caucafus  by  Jupiter,  is  Gog,  and  no  other. 
There  is  a  province  in  Iberia  called  the  Gogarene. 

Laftly,  the  generality  believe,  that  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog, mentioned  in  Ezekiel  and  the  Revelations,  are  to 
be  taken  in  ah  allegorical  fenfe,  for  fuch  princes  as  were 
enemies  to  the  church  and  faints.  Thus  many  by  Gog 
in  Ezekiel  underftand  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  theper- 
fecutor  of  thofe  Jews  who  were  firm  to  their  religion  ; 
and  by  tke  perfon  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Revela- 


tions, they  fuppofe  Antichrift  to  be  meant ;  the  great    Goggl« 
enemy  of  the  church  and  faithful.  Some  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  Gog,  fpoken  of  in  Ezekiel,  and  Golconda. 
Cambyfes  king  of  Periia  were  one  and  the  fame  per-  '       ,/~"~ * 
fon  ;  and  that  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  Revelations  de- 
note all  the  enemies  of  the  church,  who  fhould  be  per- 
fecuters  of  it  to  the  confummation  of  ages. 

GOGGLES,  in  Surgery,  are  instruments  ufed  for 
curing  fquinting,  or  that  distortion  of  the  eyes  which 
occafions  this  disorder.  They  are  Short  conical  tubes, 
compofed  of  ivory  ftained  black,  with  a  thin  plate  of 
the  fame  ivory  fixed  in  the  tubes  near  their  anterior 
extremities.  Through  the  centre  of  each  of  thefc 
plates  is  a  fmall  circular  hole,  about  the  fize  of  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye,  for  the  traufmiilion  of  the  rays  of  light. 
Thefe  goggles  mult  be  continually  worn  in  the  day- 
time, till  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  are  brought  to  aft  re- 
gularly and  uniformly,  fo  as  to  direct  the  pupil  ftraight 
forwards  ;  and  by  thefe  means  the  cure  will  be  fooner 
or  later  effected. 

GOGMAGOG- hills,  are  hills  fo  called,  three 
miles  from  Cambridge,  remarkable  for  the  intrench- 
ments  and  other  works  caft  up  there  :  whence  fome 
fuppofe  it  was  a  Roman  camp  ;  and  others,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  Danes. 

GOGUET  (Antony- Yves),  a  French  writer,  and 
author  of  a  celebrated  work,  intitled,  UOrigine  des 
Loix,  des  Arts,  das  Sciences,  ir  de  leur  Progres  chez 
les  anciens  Peuples,  1 758,  3  vols.  4to.  His  father 
was  an  advocate,  and  he  was  born  at  Paris  in  1716. 
He  was  very  unpromilingas  to  abilities,  and  reckoned 
even  dull  in  his  early  years  ;  but  his  understanding  de- 
veloping itfelf,  he  applied  to  letters,  and  at  length  pro- 
duced the  above  work.  The  reputation  he  gained  by 
it  was  great :  but  he  enjoyed  it  a  very  fliort  time  ;  dy- 
ing the  fame  year  of  the  fmall-pox,  which  diforder,  it 
feems,  he  always  dreaded.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Con- 
rad Fugere,  to  whom  he  left  his  library  and  his  MSS. 
was  fo  deeply  affected  with  the  death  of  his  friend,  as 
to  die  himfelf  three  days  after  him.  The  above  work 
has  been  translated  into  EngliSh,  and  publilhed  in  3 
vols.  8vo. 

GOITO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
taken  by  the  Germans  in  1701,  and  by  the  prince  of 
HefTe  in  1 706.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mincio,  be- 
tween the  lake  of  Mantua  and  that  of  Garda,  10 
miles  north-weft  of  Mantua.  E.Long.  11.0.  N.  Lat. 
45.16. 

GOLCONDA,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  penin- 
fula  on  this  Side  the  Ganges.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Orixa,  on  the  weft  by  that  of  Ba- 
lagate,  on  the  fouth  by  Bifnagar,  and  on  the  eaft 
by  the  gulph  of  Bengal.  It  abounds  in  corn,  rice, 
and  cattle ;  but  that  which  renders  it  moft  remark- 
able are  the  diamond-mines,  they  being  the  moft:  con- 
fiderable in  the  world  :  they  are  ufually  purchafed  of 
the  black  merchants,  who  buy  parcels  of  ground  to 
fearch  for  thefe  precious  Stones  in.  They  fometimes 
fail  in  meeting  with  any,  and  in  others  they  find  im- 
menfe  riches.  They  have  alfo  mines  of  fait,  fine  iron  for 
fword-blades,  and  curious  callicoes  and  chintzes.  It 
is  fubject  to  the  Great  Mogul  ;  and  has  a  town  of  the 
fame  name,  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  being 
one  of  the  largeft  in  the  EaSt  Indies.  It  is  about  fix 
miles  in  circumference;  and  was  formerly  the  refidence 
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of  the  kings,   till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Great  Mo- 
"*  gul.     It  is  now  much   frequented  by  the  European 
merchants.     E.  Long.  70.  10.  N.  Lat.  16.  30. 

GOLD,  the  mofl  valuable  of  all  the  metals,  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour  when  pure,  but  becomes  mere  or 
lefs  white  in  proportion  as  it  is  alloyed  with  other 
metals.  It  is  the  heaviefl  of  all  known  bodies  plati- 
11  a  only  excepted  ;  its  fpecific  gravity  being  to- that  of 
diililled  water  as  19.640  to  1000.  In  melts  in  a  low 
white  heat;  requiring,  according  to  Mr  Wedgewood's 
calculation,  5237  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's,  or  32  of  his 
own,  thermometer  for  its  fufion  ;  a  heat  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  that  which  melts  fiiver  or  copper  ;  the  former 
requiring  only  47T7,  and  the  latter  4587  of  Fahren- 
heit. Other  metallurgifts,  however,  have  differed, 
sm-d  ailert  that  copper  requires  for  its  fuiion  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  than  either  gold  or  lilver. 

Gold  is  by  far  the  moll  tough  and  duclile,  as  well 
'a-s  the  molt  malleable,  of  all  metals.  According  to 
Cronftedt,  one  grain  of  it  may  be  flretched  out  fo  as  to 
trover  98  Swedish  ells,  equal  to  63.66  Englilh.  yards 
of  fiiver  wire  ;  but  Wallerius  aiferts,  that  a  grain  of 
£'old  may  be  flretched  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cover  500 
ells  of  wire.  At  any  rate,  the  exienfion  is  prodigious; 
for,  according  to  the  leafl  of  thefe  calculations,  the 
millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  gold  may  be  made  vihble 
to  the  naked  eye.  Nor  is  its  malleability  inferior  to 
its  ductility.  Boyle,  quoted  by  Apligny  in  his  Trea- 
rift  of  Colours,  fays,  that  one  grain  and  an  half  of 
gold  may  be  beaten  into  50  leaves  of  one  inch  fquare, 
which,  if  interfered  by  parallel  lines  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  diflant  only  the  ioodth  part 
of  an  inch  from  each  other,  will  produce  25  millions 
of  little  fquares,,each  very  ealily  difcernible  by  the 
naked  eye.  Mr  Magellan  tells  us,  that  its  furfacemay 
be  extended  by  the  hammer  159092  time:.  "  I  am 
informed  (fays  he)  by  an  intelligent-gold  beater  in 
England,  that  the  finefl  gold  leaf  is  that  made  in  new 
{kins,  and  mull  have  an  alloy  of  three  grains  of  copper 
to  the  ounce  troy  of  pure  gold,  or  elfe  it  would  be  too 
foft  to  pafs  over  the  irregularities  of  the  fkins.  He 
affirms,  that  80  books,  or  2000  leaves  of  gold,  each 
meafaring  3.3  fquare  inches,  viz.  each  leaf  contain- 
ing 10.89  fquare  inches,  weigh  lefs  than  384  grains. 
Each  book,  therefore,  or  25  leaves,  —  272.23  inches, 
-weighs  lefs  than  4.8  grains  ;  fo  that  each  grain  of  the 
metal  will  produce  56. 718  fquare  inches."  From  fur- 
ther calculations  it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  the 
thicknefs  of  thefe  leaves  is  lefs  than  T_T,_T^th  of  an 
inch  ;  and  that  16  ounces  of  gold  would  be  fufficient 
to  gild  a  fiiver  wire  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  cir- 
-enmference  of  the  globe. 

Gold  is  more  elaflic  than  lead  or  tin,  but  lefs  fo  than 
iron,  or  even  copper.     It  grows  hard  and  brittle  by 
hammering,  but  relumes  its  duclility  on  being  flowly 
heated.     Gold  leaf  exhibits  a  fine  green  colour  on  be- 
ing interpofed  between  the  eye  and  the  beams  of  the 
fun  or  any  other  luminous  body.     When  expofed  for 
'fome  time  to  a  ftrong  heat,  it  becomes  ignited,  and  at 
laft  melts,  affuming  at  the  fame  timeafinebluifh-green 
colour  ;  and,  when  cold,  cryftallizcs  into  quadrilateral 
pyramids.     Thisbluiih  green  colour,  according  to  Mr 
Magellan,  as  well  as  the  former,  when  a  thin  film  of 
.the  metal  is  interpofed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  lumi- 


nous body,  is  owing  to  tranfmitted  light.  "The green 
light  (fays  he)  is  tranfmitted  in  both  cafes,  fince  all  re- 
flected colours  are  produced  by  the  tranfmiffion  of 
light,  as  ihe  ingenious  phnofopher  Mr  Delaval  has 
lately  difcovered  and  demonflrated  in  his  very  elabo- 
rate treatife  on  this  fubjecl,  inferted  in  the  fecoud  vo- 
lume of  the  memoirs  pubiiihed  in  1785  by  the  Philo- 
fophical  Society  of  Mancheiier."  Sir  ifaac  Newton, 
in  his  Optics  (page  162,  edition  of  i73o)>  accounts  for 
that  phenomenon,  faying,  that  "  gold  foliated,  and 
held  between  the  eyes  and  the  light,  looks  of  agreenifh. 
blue  ;  and  therefore  (fays  he)  malfygold  lets  into  its 
body  the  blue  rays  to  be  reflected  to  and  fro  within  it, 
till  they  be  flopped  and  itifled  ;  while  it  refieefs  the 
yellow  outwards,  and  therefore  looks  yellow."  It  is 
therefore,  in  the  two  above  cafes,  that  fome  of  the  blue 
rays  are  tranfmitted  along  with  the  yellow  ones  ;  and 
both  together  appear  of  a  bluiih-green.  If  gold  be  ex- 
pofed to  the  joined  rays  of  light,  excepting  only  the 
yellow  ones,  which  we  fuppofe  flopped  after  they  were 
feparated  by  a  prifm,  it  only  looks  white  like  fiiver  j 
"  which  ihows  (fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton)  that  its  yel- 
lownefs  arifes  from  the  excefs  of  intercepted  rays  tin- 
ging that  whitenefs  with  their  colourwhen  they  are  let 
to  pafs.  It  is  aplealingobfervation  to  look  with  a  deep 
magnifier  on  various  pieces  of  gold,  lilver,  and  Dutch, 
(copper)  leaves  between  the  eye  and  thefunihine.The 
particles  of  fiiver  are  feen  in  the  form  of  oblong  dark 
lumps,  with  fome  interfaces,  like  net-work,  betweea 
them  :  thofe  of  the  copper  leaf  are  more  numerous  and 
more  regularly  diflributed;  but  the  particles  of  the: 
gold-leaf  appear  like  little  green  femitranfparent  and 
fimilar  particles,  uniting  between  themfelves  by  nearly 
diaphanous  joints,  as  if  they  were  forced  to  flatten  in 
their  edges,  rather  than  they  would  break  their  mu- 
tual coheiicn  with  one  another." 

Gold  is  more  generally  found  native  than  any  other 
metal ;  though  Bergman  informs  us,  that  he  does  not 
know  an  inftanceof  its  ever  being  found  perfectly  free 
of  alloy.  Kirwan  fays  it  is  feidom  found  fo  ;  beino- 
generally  alloyed  with  lilver,  copper,  or  iron,  and  fome - 
times  with  all  the  three.  According  to  Wallerius,  na- 
tive gold  is  found,  1.  In  folid  mafles,  in  Hungary, 
Tranfylvania,  and  Peru.  2.  In  grains  in  the  Spanifh 
Well  Indies.  3.  In  a  vegetable  form,  like  the  branch- 
es or  twigs  of  plants.  4.  In  a  drufic  figure,  as  if  com- 
pofed  of  groups  or  clufters  of  fmafl  particles  united  to- 
gether, found  in  Hungary.  5.  Compofed  of  thin 
plates,  or  thin  pellicles,  covering  other  bodies,  found 
in  Siberia.     6.  In  a  cryftalline  form  in  Hungary. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  gold,  in  its  regu- 
line  ftate,  is  formed  either  into  angular  cryftals  com- 
pofed of  yellow  oclaedrons,  or  into  yellow  irregular 
maires,  which  fhowT  a  grain-like  texture.  Brunnich 
fays,  that  the  native  gold  found  in  leaves  is  always 
cryftallized  on  the  furface  ;  and  with  a  magnifier  they 
may  be  feen  of  a  triangular  pyramidal  form.  He 
informs  us  alfo,  that  in  Tranfylvania  he  procured  a 
fpecimen  of  cubic  native  gold,  but  never  law  it  any 
where  elfe. 

Gold  is  alfo  found  in  the  form  of  thick  folid  pieces- 
It  is  in  general  more  frequently  imbedded  in  quartz, 
and  mixed  with  it,  than  with  any  other  flone;  and 
the  quartz  in  which  the  gold  is  found  in  the  Hun- 
garian 
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Gold,  garian  mines,  Mr  Magellan  tells  us,  is  of  a  peculiar 
mild  appearance.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  found 
in  li  melton  e,  or  in  hornblende,  &c. 

Europe  is  principallyfupplied  with  gold  from  Chili 
and  Peru  in  South  America.  A  fmall  quantity  is 
likewife  imported  from  China  and  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
The  principal  gold  mines  of  Europe  are  thofe  of 
Hungary,  and  next  to  them  the  mines  of  Saltzburg. 
The  mines  of  Adelfors  in  Smaiand  are  likewife  work- 
ed to  advantage;  and  the  veins  of  metal  appear  to  be 
diifu fed  over  a  great  tract  of  land.  Some  gold  from 
four  to  feven  grains  ill  the  mark  is  alio  faid  ro  be  ex- 
tracted from  thelilverof  theminesof  Oiterhlvarberget 
in  the  province  of  Dalarne.  Native  gold  has  alfo 
been  found  in  Lapland  above  Tornea,  and  in  Weft- 
manland.  In  Peru  it  is  found  mixed  with  a  (tony 
matter  not  well  known,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
amalgamation.  Mr  Pallas  mentions  three  goldmines 
that  are  worked  there,  near  the  river  Pyfchm?,  in 
which  50c  men  are  employed.  The  metal  is  found 
in  a  powdery  form,  and  alio  thin  plates  or  leaves. 
Sometimes  kernels  or  lumps  of  a  lpongy  texture,  and 
very  light,  are  met  with  which  contain  a  good  quan- 
tity of  gold  dult.  This  gold-duft  or  wafh-gold  is  ufu- 
ally  Waihed  out  of  fands  wherein  it  lies  in  the  form  of 
loofe  grains  or  lumps.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  V2ri- 
oufly  coloured  fubftances  wherewith  it  is  mixed.  The 
metal  is  alfo  found  feparate  from  any  matrix  in  lumps 
or  viiible  grains  mixed  with  fands.  Thus  it  is  met 
with  in  many  rivers  of  Europe  as  well  'as  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  It  is  alfo  vilibly  difperfed 
through  mafTes  of  fand,  particularly  fuch  as  is  of  a 
yellowifh-red  or  violet-colour  ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  is 
fo  univerfally  diffufed  through  every  kind  of  earth, 
that  Mr  Bergman  thinks  it  die  moit  common  of  all 
the  metals,  iron  alone  excepted.  If  100  pounds  of 
fand  contain  24  grains  of  gold,  the  feparation  is  faid 
to  be  worth  attending  to.  In  Africa  5  pounds  of  fand 
often  yield  63  grains  of  gold,  or  even  more  ;  and  the 
heavieft  fand,  which  is  often  black  or  red,  contains 
the  molt.  In  Hungary,  however,  only  10  or  12 
grains  of  gold  are  contained  in  10,000  pounds  of  land; 
and  even  this  trilling  quantity  it  has  been  extract- 
ed, though  with  lofs. 

Gold  is  brought  down  with  mofl  of  the  large  rivers  ; 
eyen  thofe  which  do  not  take  their  rife  in  mountains 
where  gold  is  found.  In  Tranfylvania  the  river  of 
Avanyos  affords  fubfiltence  to  upwards  of  7ooGipfey 
families,  who  colled  the  gold  from  it.  In  Brafil  it 
is  found  in  fuch  abundance,  that  their  torrents  are 
often  turned  with  great  labour  and  expence  into  new 
beds,  in  order  to  gather  the  gold  there  depolited  by 
the  running  waters. — It  is  alfo  found  there  mingled 
with  the  earth  in  various  ihapes  and  forms — It  is  like- 
wife  faid  to  be  fometimes  found  in  veins  running 
through  beds  of  coals. 

Gold  is  faid  to  be  mineralized,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  fome  other  fubftance  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  acted  upon  by  aqua  regia.  In  this  manner  gold  is 
mineralized. 

1.  By  Sulphur.  Many  have  infilled,  that  as  gold 
and  fulphur  are  not  found  to  have  any  chemical  at- 
traction for  one  another,  it  isimpofiTble  that  marcafke 
can  contain  any  of  the  metal,  or  indeed  that  it  can  be 
found  in  any  ore  containing  fulphur  :  but  Jince  we 


know  by  experience,  that  gold  can  be  melted  out  of  Gold, 
thefe  ores,  even  after  they  have  been  diverted  in  aqua  v  '  v  "* 
regia,  and  that  gold  likewife  enters  into  their  fulphu- 
rated  regulus,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe, 
that  fome  third  fubftance,  probably  a  metal,  has  by  its 
admixture  enabled  the  fulphur  to  unite  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold.  Marcafites,  however,  contain,  ac 
any  rate,  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  precious  metal ; 
and  none  is  to  be  expectedfrom  them  in  places  whera, 
no  gold  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  I  am  not  per- 
fectly clear  (fays  Cronitedt)  whether  the  gold  is  real- 
ly dilfolved  and  indurated,  or,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf,  vitrified'iw  the jchirls;  provided  by  this  mine- 
ral body,  we  mean  a  garnet  fubftance.  But  I  have 
feen  a  piece  of  what  is  called y7?ir/,whofe  texture  was 
exactly  like  the  Schemnitz  blende  ;  and  in  this  cafe  it 
might  perhaps  hold  the  fame  contents." 

2.  With  Sulphur  by  means  of  Iron  :  Gold  pyrites, 
or  marcaiitical  gold  ore.  This  is  a  clofe  and  compact 
fubftance  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Here  the  gold 
is  faid  to  be  mineralized  by  fulphur  by  means  of  iron, 
becaufe  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  aqua  regia  or  by 
amalgamation.  A  kind  of  gold  pyrites  is  found  at. 
Adelfors  in  the  province  of  Smaiand,  which  contains 
an  ounce  or  lei's  of  gold  in  an  hundred  weight  of  the 
ore.  The  Tranfylvania  gold  pyrites,  according  to 
Brunnich,  in  which  no  gold  can  be  perceived  by  the 
naked  eye,  contain  from  50  to  100  and  no  ounces 
and  upwards  in  an  hundred  weight.  Thofe  where 
the  gold  appears  in  the  pyrites  like  ftrewed  Spaniib, 
fnuff,  hold  250  ounces,  but  they  are  very  fcarce. 
The  mountainof  Faczebaye,near  Zalathna, is  remark- 
able for  gold  pyrites  ;  and  here  they  feem  alfo  to 
contain  femi-metallic  parts. 

The  following  is  M.  Magellan's  method  of  account- 
ing for  the  union  of  gold  with  this  kind  of  pyrites.  "It 
is  well  known,  that  gold  may  be  dilfolved  by  liver  of 
fulphur.  The  procefs  given  for  this  purpofe  byM. 
Apligny,  p.  156  of  his  Treatife  on  Colours,  is  as  fol- 
'  lows.  Reduce  to  powder  four  pounds  of  vegetable  alkali 
(fait  of  tartar),  and  as  many  of  fulphur,  with  one  of 
leaves  of  gold.  Melt  the  mixture  in  a  crucible  with 
its  cover  ;  pour  the  fufed  matter  out  on  a  marble 
ftone  ;  pound  it  again  when  cold,andput  the  whole  in 
amatrafs  with  hot  water;  which  being  filtrated  is  of  a 
greenifh  yellow  colour,  containing  the  gold  diilblved. 
Now,  as  we  know  that  hepar  fulphuris  has  been  found 
in  feveral  pyrites,  and  Mafcagni  fays  that  he  found  it 
in  thofe  lagoons  near  Sienna  in  Italy;  is  it  not  very  na- 
tural to  conclude,  that  this  noble  metal  may  be  re- 
ally mineralized  in  the  auriferous  pyrites  I" 

3.  Auriferous  Cinnabar,  in  which  the  metal  is  mi- 
neralized by  means  of  quickiilver,  faid  to  be  found  in 
Hungary.  Mr  Sage  f peaks  of  a  fpecimen  of  gold 
from  Hungary,  now  in  the  French  king's  cabinet  at 
Paris,  which  is  cry ftalized  into  quadrangular  prifms 
of  a  grey  yellowiih  colour  and  a  brittle  coniittency, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  refuit  of  a  mercurial  amal- 
gam of  native  gold. 

5.  The  Schemnitz  Blende,  in  which  the  gold  is  mine- 
ralized by  means  of  zinc  and  iron.  Cronitedt  informs 
us,  that  the  ores  of  zinc  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary 
contain  a  great  deal  of  filver,  and  that  this  filvei  is 
very  rich  in  gold.  Profeil'or  Brunnich  enumerates  the 
following  varieties  of  this  ore.     1.  Where  the  metai 
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Gold,  is  mineralized  by  means  of  a  cubic  lcad-ore,containing 
—-v— — '  filver  found,  in  the  mines  of  Michaeli  and  fome  places 
in  Tranfylvania.  2.  By  a  copper  pyrites  with  Iilver. 
This  kind  of  ore  is  called  gilf'in  Hungary  :  it  has  a 
compact  furface  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  but  muft  not 
for  that  reafon  be  confounded  with  the  auriferous  py- 
rites. 3.  The  Cremnitz-ores  in  which  the  metal  is 
mineralized  by  means  of  red  gilder-ore.  4.  By  means 
of  antimony,  in  which  it  fometimes  appears.  This 
kind  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains. 
5.  By  cubic  lead-ore,  iron,  and  fome  unknown  vola- 
tile parts.  This  ore,  as  defcribed  by  Scopoli,  is  of 
a  black  colour  ;  the  richeft  pieces  are  lamellated  al- 
moft  like  an  iron-glimmer,  with  a  degree  of  flexibility . 
The  vein  is  quartz,  which  is  fometimes  loofe,  and 
the  metal  fcattered  very  minutely  in  it.  It  is  found 
in  Tranfylvania.  6.  Native  gold,  with  black-lead  (or 
molybdaena),  has  been  found  near  Rimezembat  in 
Upper  Hungary;  but  our  author  (Profeflbr  Brunnich) 
has  not  had  any  opportunity  of  examining  whether  it 
is  mineralized  by  it  or  not.  In  all  the  above  fpecies, 
the  gold  is  either  entirely  native,  but  fo  minutely  di- 
vided, and  fo  loofely  fcattered,  that  it  can  only  be 
feen  through  microfcopes,  and  often  cannot  be  fcen 
at  all  before  it  is  feparated  by  various  procefles :  or  it 
may  not  be  in  the  form  of  native  gold,  but  the  metal 
as  it  were  in  embryo  ;  in  which  cafe  fire  is  neceflary 
to  bring  the  conftituent  parts  together,and  to  add  thofe 
that  are  wanting  ;  in  that  cafe  likewife  it  is  never 
without  filver. 

"To  thefe  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  may  be  added  the 
following  ores.  1.  Gold,  with  arfenical  pyrites,  is 
found  alfo  at  Saltzberg  in  Tyrol,  in  mountains  of 
quartz  and  fchiftus.  It  contains  only  25  grains  in  the 
quintal;  neverthelefs  it  affords  a  profit  of  L. 500  per 
annum.  2.  With  a  white,  red,  or  vitreous  lilver-ore, 
near  Cremnitz  and  Schemnitz  in  Hungary.  3.  With 
afulphurated  ore  of  filver,  iron,  lead,  and  manganefe, 
at  Nagaya  in  Tranfylvania.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
4.043,  and  it  is  faid  to  afford  10  ounces  per  quintal. 
4.  With  iulphurated  iron,  copper,  and  manganefe, 
at  Nagaya." 

The  ftrongeft  heat  of  any  furnace  does  not  change 
the  metallic  properties  of  gold.  Kunckel  and  Boyle 
made  the  experiment  by  expofing  gold  for  feveral 
months  to  the  fire  of  a  glafs-houfe.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that,  by  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun-beams  col- 
lected in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glafs,  fome  alteration 
may  be  produced  in  it.  Homberg  obferved  that  gold, 
when  expofed  to  the  lens  of  Tfchirhaufen,  formed, 
wasvolatilized,and  even  vitrified:  and  Macquer  found, 
that  the  metal,  when  expofed  to  the  lens  of  Mr  Tru- 
daine,  exhaled  a  fume  which  gilded  filver,  and  was 
therefore  gold  in  a  volatile  ftate  :  the  globule  of  melted 
gold  was  agitated  with  a  rapid  circular  motion,  and 
became  covered  with  a  dull  and  as  it  were  calciform 
pellicle;  and  laftly,  that  a  violet  vitrification  was  form- 
ed on  the  middle  of  the  globule.  This  vitrification 
gradually  extended,  and  produced  a  kind  of  button, 
flatter,  or  of  a  larger  curvature,  than  that  of  the  glo- 
bule, and  which  ftuck  upon  it  as  the  tranfparent  cor- 
nea appears  on  the  fclerotica  of  the  eye.  This  glafs 
increased  in  fize,  while  the  gold  itfelf  continually  di- 
miniihed  :  the  fupport  always  appeared  tinged  with  a 
purple  colour,  feemingly  produced  by  the  abforption 


of  part  of  the  glafs.     Time  did  not  permit  him  tovi-     Gold. 

trify  a  quantity  of  gold  entirely.     Heobferves,  that  * — 

it  is  a  neceflary  condition  that  the  violet  glafs  fhould 
be  reduced  with  combuftible  matters,  in  order  tojuf- 
tify  the  afTertion  that  it  is  the  calx  of  that  perfect  me- 
tal, which  would  evidently  appear  to  be  the  cafe  if 
it  became  revived  into  gold.  But  however  this  may 
be,  Mr  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion  that  this  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  a  true  vitrified  calx  of  gold  ;  and  this 
with  the  greater  probability,  as  in  many  operations 
with  this  metal  the  purple  colour  is  conftantly  produ- 
ced, and  many  preparations  of  gold  are  employed  to 
give  that  colour  to  enamel  and  porcelain.  "  Gold 
(fays  he)  is  therefore  calcinable  like  the  other  metals  ; 
and  only  requires,  as  likewife  does  filver,  a  ftronger 
heat,  and  a  longer  time  to  unite  with  the  bafe  of  air 
than  other  metallic  fubftances."  Mr  Kirwan,  on  the 
other  hand,  tell  us,  that  "gold  expofed  ro  the  utmoft 
heat  of  Mr.  Parker's  lens  for  fome  hours,  loft  no  fen- 
fible  part  of  its  weight ;  yet,  when  in  contact  with 
earthy  matters,  it  communicated  a  blue  or  purplifh 
tinge  to  them  ;  fo  that  he  believes  an  exceeding  fmall 
portion  of  it  might  be  dephlogifticated." 

This  experiment  with  the  lens  of  Mr  Parker  does 
not  invalidate  that  of  Macquer:  for  either  Trudaine's 
lens  may  be  more  powerful  than  Mr  Parker's  ;  or  the 
air  in  France  being  more  clear  than  in  England,  the 
action  of  the  fun  muft  be  ftronger.  We  are  aflured, 
however,  that  by  means  of  the  electric  fire  gold  may 
be  inftantaneoufly  calcined  and  even  vitrified  :  whence 
we  nmft  conclude,  not  only  that  gold  is  really  calcin- 
able, but  that  the  electric  fire  is  almoft  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  any  other;  as  by  its  means  we  may  in 
a  moment  accomplifh  what  either  cannot  be  done 
otherwife  at  all,  or  very  imperfectly,  even  by  the 
fierceftfire  we  can  raife.  The  flame  of  a  lamp  blown 
by  dephlogifticated  air  is  alfo  found  fufficient  to  vola- 
tilize gold. 

Gold  being  thus  indeftructible  by  the  common  ope- 
rations of  fire,  equally  refiftsits  flow  action  in  the  at- 
mofphere.  It  is  altogether  exempted  from  rufting; 
and  though  its  furface  becomes  tarnifhed  by  expofnre 
to  the  air,  it  is  merely  in  confequence  of  the  depofi- 
tion  of  foreign  bodies  upon  it.  Water  produces  no 
change,  fays  Mr  Fourcroy  ;  though,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Lagaraye,  it  feems  capable  of  dividing 
it  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  does  iron. 

Gold  combines  with  various  metals ;  and  is  com- 
monly alloyed  in  a  certain  prpportion  with  copper, 
which  gives  it  a  red  colour  and  greater  firmnefs  than 
it  pofTefles  when  very  pure,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  thus  rendered  more  fufible.  In  this  ftate  it  is  ufed 
for  money,  plate,  and  toys  of  different  kinds.  It  is 
fometimes  alfo  alloyed  with  filver,  which  deprives  it 
of  its  colour,  and  renders  it  very  pale  :  this  alloy,how- 
ever,  is  not  made  without  fome  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  very  different  fpecific  gravities  of  the  two  me- 
tals, as  Homberg  obferved,  who  faw  them  feparate  du- 
ring their  fulion.  The  alloy  of  gold  with  filver  forms 
the  green  gold  of  the  jewellers  and  gold-beaters. 

As  gold  has  been  rendered,  by  the  univerfal  con- 
fent  of  mankind,  the  nioft  valuable  fubftance  in  the 
world,  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  be  able  to  difco- 
ver  its  degree  of  purity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  adul- 
terations which  would  naturally  be  practifed,  and  to 
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Gold,  produce  an  equality  of  value  in  the  different  pieces 
*■  w  difperfed  in  commerce.  The  chemical  methods  by 
which  this  is  accomplifhed,  are  related  under  the  ar- 
ticles Chemistry,  and  Essaying  of  Metals.  To 
ascertain  with  prccifion  the  quantity  of  imperfect  me- 
tal it  may  contain,  a  given  mafs  of  gold  is  fuppofed 
to  contain  24parts  called  carats  ;  each  carat  being  fup- 
pofed divided  into  32  parts  called  thirty -feconds  of  a 
tarat.  If  the  gold  after  the  operation  has  loft  one 
grain  in  24,  it  is  gold  of  23  carats  ;  if  it  has  loft  a 
grain  and  a  half,  it  is  gold  of  22  carats  16  thirty-fe- 
conds,  and  fo  on.  The  weight  ufed  in  the  efTay  of 
'  gold  is  called  the  e[fay  weight,  and  ufually  confifts  of  24 
grains  ;  it  is  divided  into  24  carats,  which  are  likewife 
fubdivided  into  32  parts.  An  efTay  weight  is  likewife 
ufed  which  weighs  12  grains  ;  and  is  likewife  divided 
into  24  carats,  fubdivided  again  into  thirty-feconds. 

The  fcarcity  and  great  price  of  gold  prevent  its  be- 
ing made  into  veffels  or  utenfils  ;  but  as  its  brilliancy 
and  colour  are  agreeable,  methods  have  been  found  of 
applying  it  to  the  furface  of  a  great  number  of  bodies, 
which  it  thus  not  only  beautifies,  but  by  its  indeftruc- 
tibiliry  prefervesfrom  the  injuries  of  the  atmofphere. 
The  art  of  applying  it  in  this  manner  is  called  gilding  s 
and  the  immenfe  ductility  of  gold  already  mentioned, 
renders  it  capable  of  being  applied  in  this  manner  at 
much  lefs  expence  than  could  be  imagined.  It  is  ufed 
beiides  in  gilding,  either  in  a  ftate  of  folution  by  acids, 
or  amalgamated  with  mercury,  which  are  called  water- 
gilding.  It  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  and  great 
virtues  were  afcribed  to  it ;  whence  the  great  number 
of  golden  tinctures,  elixirs,  &c.  of  quacks  ;  but  all 
thefe  are  now  defervedly  exploded,  and  the  beft  prac- 
titioners allow  that  gold,  in  whatfoever  manner  it  be 
prepared,  is  either  inactive  or  dangerous. 

Gold  in  its  metallic  ftate  cannot  be  combined  with 
the  vitrifiable  earths,  but  its  calces  may  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  are  often  ufed  in  enamel-painting  and  in 
porcelain,  where  they  produce  a  beautiful  violet-co- 
lour. Glafs  is  tinged  by  them  of  a  beautiful  red  ;  of 
which  we  have  an  account  in  Neri's  art  of  glafs-mak- 
ing  ;  though  Dr  Lewis  fays  he  never  could  fucceed  in 
making  the  colour  diffufe  itfelf  equally  throughout 
the  fubftance  of  the  glafs.     See  Colouring  of  Class. 

The  preparation  of  gold  called  aurum  fulminans  is 
taken  notice  of  under  the  article  CHEMiSTY,n°  1103, 
M.  Magellan  takes  notice  of  its  extraordinary  fulmina- 
ting property,  and  fays  that  its  frageris  64  times  great- 
er than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  gun-powder.  Ac- 
cording to  Bergman,  the  ftrength  of  the  explofion  is 
176  times  greater  than  that  of  gun-powder  (20  grains 
of  aurum  fulminans  being  equivalent  to  half  a  pound 
of  gun-powder).  Bergman  accounts  for  the  amazing 
ftrength  of  this  explofion,  by  fuppofing  it  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  air  extricated  at  the  time  j  but  this,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  cannot  be  at  all  fufficient 
for  fuch  a  purpofe  ;  and  Magellan  is  of  opinion  that 
"  this  wonderful  phenomenon  feems  not  yet  complete- 
ly accounted  for  by  any  hypothefis  yet  known."  See 
the  articles  Chemistry,  and  Explosion. 

"  It  is  on  account  of  the  fingular  and  excellent  na- 
tural qualities  of  this  metal  (fays  our  author),  which 
are  confiderably  heightened  by  its  fcarcity,  that  gold 
is  fo  much  valued  among  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world."  Mr  Paucton,  in  his  Metrohgie,  p.  94.  fays, 


that  one  cubic  foot  (French  meafure)  of  gold  is  worth     Gold. 
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ihillings,  fuppoling  the  Lous  d'Or  to  be  equal  to  the 
guinea  j  and  that  the  refpective  value  of  the  fame  cu- 
bic foot  of  gold  Is  equal  to  25.6  cubic  feet  of  filver  ; 
each  of  this  laft  metal  being  reckoned  worth  about 
84,000  French  livres,  or  3503  guineas  and  eight  ihil- 
lings :  fo  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  monied  fpecie  in 
France  to  be  but  two  milliards  of  French  livres,  ac- 
cording to  the  eftimation  of  Mr  Neckar  in  his  Trea- 
tife  upon  the  Commerce  of  Corn,  the  whole  amount 
ihould  make  but  afolid  cube  of  gold  lefs  than  10  feet 
on  each  fide.  So  trifling  is  the  phyiical  object  that 
excites  the  activity  of  22  millions  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  the  number  that  is  faid  to  be  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  France. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  article  with  fome  obfervations  by 
M.  Magellan  on  the  ftate  in  which  gold  is  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  confequently  of  the  origin  of 
gold  ores.  «  As  to  the  natural  exiftence  of  gold  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  (fays  he),  there  have  been  two 
opinions  among  mineralogifts  ;  fome  pretending  that 
it  is  only  found  in  its  metallic  or  native  form ;  and 
others,  that  it  is  fometimes  found  mineralized  in  an  in- 
timate union  with  other  fubftances.  M.  Kirwan  holds 
the  former,  and  the  celebrated  Bergman  the  latter. 
But,  fays  Mr  Kirwan,  * though  Mr  Bergman  inclines 
to  the  opinion  of  the  mineralization,  yet  he  is  candid 
enough  to  own,  that  the  gold,  when  extracted  from, 
this  ore,  is  of  a  granular  or  angular  form.  It  is  there- 
fore very  doubtful,  whether  it  was  not  rather  ?uixed, 
than  truly  combined  with  the  fulphur  and  iron  :  and 
its  proportion  being  exceedingly  fmall  fo  that  ico 
pounds  of  the  py  rites  fcarcely  contain  an  ounce  of  gold, 
it  is  not  a  wonder  that  it  mould  efcape  the  action  of 
aquaregia  ;  moreefpecially  as  the  nitrousacid  becomes 
fo  phlogifticated  by  acting  on  the  pyrites,  as  not  to  be 
able  todephlogifticatethe  marine.  Likewife  mercury, 
by  reafon  of  the  gold  particles  being  enveloped  in  the 
fulphureous  iron,  can  have  no  accefs  to  it.' 

'«  Thefe  arguments  (fays  M.  Magellan)  againft  the 
true  mineralization  of  gold,  are  fully  anfwered  by  the 
facts  already  mentioned.  Befides,  it  is  well  known, 
that  gold  can  be  combined  and  calcined,  via  Jicca, 
by  the  liver  of  fulphur  and  femimetals.  This  being 
acknowledged  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  why 
ihould  we  infift  on  denying  this  mineralization,  when 
it  is  out  of  doubt,  among  mineralogifts  of  rank,  that 
volcanic  fires  have  had  a  great  ihare  in  the  convulfions 
and  revolutions  of  this  globe,  of  which  every  one  has 
the moft convincing  proofs  almoft everywhere.  The 
account  given  by  Mr  Hacquet  of  the  gold  mines  at 
Nagy-ag  in  Tranfylvania,  the  ancient  Dacia,  which 
lies  about  450  latitude,  offers  the  moft  convincing 
proofs  of  this  aiTertion.  The  country  all  round  thefe 
mines  bears  an  inconteftible  appearance  ©f  being  a  vol- 
canic one  ;  and  among  various  other  metals,  there  are 
atleaft  1 3  kinds  of  gold  ores, moft  of  them  mineralized. 
Thefe  are,  1.  Gold  mineralized  by  fulphur,  zinc,  and 
arfenic,  in  a  grey-yellowifh  volcanic  ore,  which  is 
called  cottoners,  or  cotton-ore,  on  account  of  its  light- 
nefs  and  texture.  2.  By  iron  and  arienic,  formed  by 
ftrata;  one  containing  black  filver  ore,  then  fpatum, 
galena,  quartz,  and  grey  gold  ore  :  ityields  about  half 
an  ounce  in  the  100  pounds.  3.  By  fulphur,  antimo- 
ny 
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Gold,  ny,  zinc,  fome  arfenic,  and  fometimes  iron :  this  is  a 
'grey  gold  ore  mixed  with  fome  quartz.  4.  In  the 
form  of  crooked  threads  mixed  with  quartz  and  gyp- 
feous  fpath  ;  a  poor  mine.  5.  Dendritiform,  like  the 
mocho  ftone,  or  the  agate  from  Aberftein  in  the  Pa- 
latinate ;  but  thefe  black  dendrites  are  in  a  reddifh 
ftone.  6.  Amorphous,  very  compact,  in  fmall  grains, 
with  fpath  and  quartz.  A  quintal  of  it  yields  two  oun- 
ces of  gold,  and  more  of  filver.  7.  By  fulphur,  great 
part  of  zinc,  and  a  little  antimony  and  arfenic  ;  not 
rich.  8.  Of  a  black  or  dark-reddilh  colour,  contain- 
ing an  auriferous  pyrites  ;  not  rich.  9.  Of  a  bluifh 
colour,  mineralized  by  fulphur,  antimony,  iron,  and  a 
little  arfenic  mixed  with  filver;  very  rich  in  gold. 
10.  Partly  laminated  with  needles  of  a  blackifh  yellow 
colour :  this  gives  66  ounces  of  gold  per  -§-  of  gold, 
according  to  Scopoli.  n.  Foliated  with  gypfeous 
fpath  and  yellow  pyrites.  12.  In  irregular  lamina, 
on  a  greyifh  argille.  The  gold  looks  like  filver,  and  is 
furrounded  by  fpars  of  a  pale  rofy  colour.  1 3.  In  cry- 
ftallized  laminae  from  two  to  four  lines  diameter,  of  an 
hexangular  form,  and  very  much  refembling  rnolyb- 
dtena.  The  vein  was  loft  for  fome  time,  but  lately 
found  again  on  mining  for  letting  out  water  from  the 
main.  This  ore  is  very  rare,  and  has  given  372  oun- 
ces per  -§-  of  a  mixed  metal ;  five  of  which  were  gold, 
and  one  filver. 

Method  of  Recovering  Gold  from  Gilt  Works.  The 
folubility  of  gold,  and  the  indiilblubility  of  filver,  in  a- 
qua  regia,  affords  a  principle  on  which  gold  may  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  furface  of  filver  ;  and,  on  this  foun- 
dation, different  procefles  have  been  contrived,of  which 
the  two  following  appear  to  be  the  befl.  Some  pow- 
dered fal  ammoniac,  moiftened  with  aquafortis  into  the 
Tonfiftence  of  a  palte,  is  fpread  upon  the  gilt  filver, 
and  the  piece  heated  till  the  matter  fmokes  and  be- 
comes nearly  dry  :  being  then  thrown  into  water,  it  is 
rubbed  with  afcratchbrufhcompofedof  fine  brafs-wire 
bound  together,  by  which  the  gold  eafily  comes  off. 
The  other  wa)'"  is,  by  putting  the  gilt  filver  into  com- 
mon aqua  regia,  kept  fo  hot  as  nearly  to  boil,  and 
turning  the  metal  frequently  till  it  becomes  all  over 
black  :  it  is  then  to  be  wafhed  with  a  little  water,  and 
rubbed  with  the  fcratch  brulh,  to  get  off  what  gold  the 
aqua  regia  may  have  left.  This  lad  method  appears 
preferable  to  the  other  ;  as  the  fame  aqua  regia  may 
be  made  to  ferve  repeatedly  till  it  becomes  faturated 
with  the  gold,  after  which  the  gold  maybe  recovered 
pure  by  precipitation  with  folution  of  vitriol,  as  di- 
rected under  the  article  Metallurgy. 

For  feparating  gold  from  gilt  copper,  fome  direct  a 
-folution  of  borax  to  be  applied  on  the  gilt  parts,  but 
nowhere  elfe,  with  a  pencil,  and  a  little  powdered  ful- 
phur to  be  fprinkled  on  the  places  thus  moiftened  ;  the 
principal  ufe  of  the  folution  of  borax  feercs  to  be  to 
make  the  fulphur  adhere  ;  the  piece  being  then  made 
red  hot,  and  quenched  in  water,  the  gold  is  faid  to  be 
fo  far  loofei».ed,  as  to  be  wiped  off  with  a  brulh.  O- 
thers  mix  the  fulphur  with  nitre  and  tartar,  and  form 
the  mixture  with  vinegar  into  a  pafte,  which  is  fpread 
upon  the  gilt  parts. 

Schlatter  recommends  mechanical  means,  as  being 
generally  the  lead  expenfive,  for  feparating  gold  from 
the  furface  both  of  filver  and  copper.  If  the  gilt  veffel 
i«  round,  the  gold  is  conveniently  got  off  by  turning 


it  in  a  lathe,  and  applying  a  proper  tool,  a  fkin  being 
placed  underneath  for  receiving  the  fhavings :  he  fays 
it  is  eafy  to  collect  into  two  ounces  of  fhavings  all  the 
gold  of  a  gilt  veffel  weighing  thrice  as  many  pounds. 
Where  the  figure  of  the  piece  does  not  admit  of  this 
method,  it  is  to  be  properly  fixed,  and  fcrapers  ap- 
plied of  different  kinds  according  to  its  fize  and  fi- 
gure ;  fome  large,  and  furnifhed  with  two  handles, 
one  at  each  end  ;  others  fmall  and  narrow,  for  pene- 
trating into  depreffed  parts.  If  the  gold  cannot  be 
got  off  by  either  of  thefe  ways,  the  file  muft  be  had 
recourfe  to,  which  takes  off  more  of  the  metal  un- 
derneath than  the  turning  tool  or  the  fcraper,  parti- 
cularly than  the  former.  The  gold  fcrapings  or  fil- 
ings may  be  purified  from  the  filver  or  copper  thejr 
contain,  by  the  methods  defcribed  under  the  article 
Metallurgy. 

The  editors  of  the  Encyclopedic  give  a  method  of  re- 
covering the  gold  from  wood  that  has  been  gilt  on  a 
water-fize  :  this  account  is  extracted  from  a  memoir  011 
the  famefubject,  prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  M.  de  Montamy.  The  gilt  wood  is  fteeped  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  quantity  of  water  fufficient  t» 
cover  it,  made  very  hot :  the  fize  being  thus  foftened, 
the  wood  is  taken  out,  and  fcrnbbed,  piece  by  piece, 
in  a  little  warm  water,  with  fliort  ftiffbriftle  brufhes 
of  different  fizes,  fome  fmall  for  penetrating  into  the 
carvings,  and  others  large  for  the  greater  difpatchin 
fiat  pieces.  The  whole  mixture  of  water,  fize,  gold, 
&c.  is  to  be  boiled  to  drynefs,  the  dry  matter  made 
red  hot  in  a  crucible  to  burn  off  the  fize,  and  the  re- 
mainder ground  with  mercury,  either  in  a  mortar,  or, 
where  the  quantity  is  large,  in  a  mill. 

CoiD-Coafl.     See  Guinea. 

Gold-  Wire,  a  cylindrical  ingot  of  filver,  fuperficially 
gilt  or  covered  with  gold  at  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
drawn  fucceffively  through  a  great  number  of  little 
round  holes,  of  a  wire-drawing  iron,  each  lefsthan  the 
other,  till  it  be  fometimes  no  bigger  than  a  hair  of  the 
head.     See  WiRE-Draiuing. 

It  may  be  obferved  that,  before  the  wire  be  reduced 
to  this  exceflive  finenefs,  it  is  drawn  through  above 
140  different  holes ;  and  that  each  time  they  draw  it, 
it  is  rubbed  afrefh  over  with  new  wax,  both  to  facili- 
tate its  pafTage,  and  to  prevent  the  filver's  appearing 
through  it. 

GoLD-Wirt  flatted,  is  the  former  wire  flatted  be- 
tween two  rollers  of  polifhed  fteel,  to  fit  it  to  be  fpurt 
on  a  flick,  or  to  be  ufed  flat,  as  it  is,  without  Spin- 
ning, in  certain  fluffs,  laces,  embroideries,  &c.  Sec 
Stuft--,  &c. 

GvLD-Thread,  or  Spun-gold,  is  flatted  gold,  wrap- 
ped or  laid  over  a  thread  of  lilk,  by  twifting  it  with 
wheel  and  iron-bobbins, 

To  difpofe  the  wire  to  be  fpun  on  filk,  they  pafs  it 
between  two  rollers  of  a  little  mill:  thefe  rollers  are  of 
nicely  polifhed  fteel,  and  about  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter. They  are  fet  very  clofe  to  each  other,  and  turn- 
ed by  means  of  ahandle  fattened  toone  of  them,  which 
gives  motion  to  the  other.  The  gold  wire  in  patting 
between  the  two  is  rendered  quite  flat,  but  without  lo- 
fing  any  thing  of  its  gilding  ;  and  is  rendered  fo  ex- 
ceedingly thin  and  flexible,  that  it  is  eafily  fpun  on  filk-. 
thread,  by  means  of  a  hand-wheel,  and  fo  wound  on  a 
fpool  or  bobbin.     See  WiRh>D  rawing. 

Gold- 
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Gold.  Cold- Leaf,  or  Beaten  Cold,  is  gold  beaten  with  a 

*— v— — '  hammer  into  exceeding  thin  leaves,  fo  that  it  is  com- 
puted, that  an  an  ounce  may  be  beaten  into  i6co 
leaves,  each  three  inches  fqeare,  in  which  Itate  it  takes 
up  more  than  159,052  times  its  former  furface.    See 

Cold-LtAF. 

It  mult  be  obferved,  however,  that  gold  is  beaten 
more  or  lefs,  accorcing  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the 
work  it  is  intended  for  ;  that  for  the  gold-wire  drawers 
to  gild  their  ingots  withal, is  left  much  thicker  than  that 
for  gilding  the  frames  of  pictures,  &c.  See  Gilding. 

CoLD-Brccade.     See  Brocade. 

Fiu},iinat!ng-GoLD.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1103. 

Iliofaic-CoLD,  is  gold  applied  in  pannels  on  a  proper 
ground,  diftributed  into  Squares,  lozenges,  and  other 
compartments  ;  part  of  which  is  ihadowed  to  raife  or 
heighten  the  reft.     See  Mosaic. 

Gx,ld  Flates  for  Enamelling  are  generally  made  of 
ducat  gold,  whofe  finenefs  is  from  23^.  to  234  carats  ; 
and  the  iinelt  gold  is  the  belt  for  this  purpofe,  nnlefs 
where  fome  parts  of  the  gold  are  left  bare  and  unpo- 
lilhed,asin  watch-cafes, fnuff-boxes,&c.forwhich  pur- 
pofe a  mixture  of  alloy  is  neceil'ary,  and  filver  is  pre- 
ferred to  copper,  becaufe  the  latter  difpofes  the  plates 
to  tarnifh  and  turn  green.    See  Enamelling. 

Shell-CoLD,  is  that  ufed  by  the  gilders  and  illuminers, 
and  with  which  gold  letters  are  written.  It  is  made 
by'grinding  gold  leaves,  or  gold-beaters  fragments, 
with  a  little  honey,  and  afterwards  feparatingthe  ho- 
ney from  the  powdered  gold  by  means  of  water.  When 
the  honey  is  wafhed  away,  the  gold  may  be  put  on 
-  paper  or  kept  in  fhells  ;  whence  its  name.  When  it 
is  ufed,  it  is  diluted  with  gum-water  or  foap-fuds. 
The  German  gold-powder,  prepared  from  the  Dutch 
gold-leaf  in  the  fame  manner,  is  generally  ufed  ;  and 
when  it  is  well  fcoured  with  varnilh,  anfwers  the  end 
in  japanners  gilding  as  well  as  the  genuine. 

GoLL-Size  for  burnifhed  gilding  is  prepared  of  one 
pound  and  an  half  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  half  an  ounce 
of  red  chalk,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  lead, 
forty  drops  of  fweet  oil,  and  three  drams  of  pure  tal- 
low :  grind  the  clay,  chalk,  and  black  lead,  feparately, 
very  line  in  water  ;  then  mix  them  together,  add  the 
oil  and  tallow,  and  grind  the  mixture  to  a  due  confift- 
ta.ee. 

Gold-Size  of  japanners  may  be  made  by  pulverizing 
gumanimiand  afphaltum,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  red-lead, 
litharge  of  gold,  and  umbre,  of  each  one  ounce  and  a 
half,  mixing  them  with  a  pound  of  linfeed-oil,  and 
boiling  them,  obferving  to  ftir  them  till  the  whole  be 
incorporated,  and  appears  on  growing  cold  of  the  con- 
iiftence  of  tar  :  ftrain  the  mixture  through  a  flannel, 
and  keep  it  flopped  up  in  a  bottle  for  ufe.  When  it 
is  ufed,  it  mull  be  ground  with  as  much  vermilion  as 
will  give  it  an  opake  body,  and  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  fo  that  it  may  be  worked  freely  with  the 
pencil.  A  limple  preparation  con  lifts  of  one  pound  of 
linfeed  oil  and  four  ounces  of  gum  animi ;  powder 
the  gum,  and  mix  it  gradually  with  the  boiling  oil ; 
let  it  continue  to  boil  till  it  becomes  of  the  confidence 
of  tar  ;  ftrain  it  through  a  coari'e  cloth  ■,  keep  and  ufe 
it  as  the  other. 

CoLD-Finck,  in  ornithology.     See  Fringilla. 

Thefe  are  feed-birds  of  very  curious  colours,  and 
which;  were  they  not  fo  common,  would  probably  be 
very  much  efteemed. 
Vol.  VIII. 


They  are  ufually  taken  about  Michaelmas,  and  Soon  Golden, 
become  tame  ;  but  they  differ  very  much  in  their  fong. 
— They  frequently  breed  in  the  upper  part  of  plum- 
trees,  making  their  nefts  of  the  mofs  that  grows  upon 
apple-trees,  and  of  wool ;  quilting  the  inlide  will  all 
forts  of  hairs  they  find  upon  the  ground.  They  breed 
three  times  a-year  ;  and  the  young  are  to  be  taken  with 
the  nell  at  about  ten  days  old,  and  fed  as  follows  : — 
Pound  fome  hemp-feed  very  fine  in  a  mortar  ;  then  fift 
it  through  a  fieve,  and  add  to  it  as  much  wheat-bread 
as  hemp-feed  ;  and  likewife  a  little  flour  of  canary- 
feeds  :  then  with  a  Small  ltick  or  quill  take  up  as 
much  as  the  bignefs  of  a  white-pea,  and  give  them 
feveral  times  a-day.  This  ought  to  be  made  frefh 
every  day  :  for  if  it  is  fuffered  to  four,  it  will  fpoil 
their  ftomachs,  caufing  them  to  c aft  up  their  meat  ; 
which  if  they  do,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will 
die — Thefe  young  birds  muft  be  carefully  kept  warm 
till  they  can  feed  themfelves,  for  they  are  very  tender. 
In  feeding,  be  fure  to  make  your  bird  clean  his  bill 
and  mouth.  If  any  of  the  meat  falls  upon  his  feathers, 
take  it  oft,  or  elfe  he  will  not  thrive.  Such  as  eat 
hemp-feed,  to  purge  them,  fhould  have  the  feeds  of 
melons,  fnccory,  and  mercury  ;  or  elfe  let  them  have 
lettuce  and  plantane  for  that  purpofe.  When  there  is 
no  need  of  purging,  give  them  two  or  three  times 
a-week  a  little  fugar  or  loam  in  their  meat,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cage  ;  for  all  feeds  have  an  oilinefs,  fo 
that  if  they  have  not  fomething  to  abforb  it,  in  length 
of  time  it  fouls  their  ftomachs,  and  brings  on  them  a 
flux,  which  is  very  dangerous. 

CoLD-Fifh.     See  Cyprinus. 

GOLDEN,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  gold, 
or  confifts  of  gold. 

CoLDEK-Ca'lf,  was  a  figure  of  a  calf,  which  the 
Israelites  caft  in  that  metal,  and  itt  up  in  the  wilder- 
nefs  to  worihip  duringMofes's  abfencc  into  the  mount ; 
and  which  that  legillator  at  his  return  burnt,  grinded 
to  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  water  the  people  were 
to  drink  of ;  as  related  in  Exod.  xxxii.  The  com- 
mentators have  been  divided  on  this  article  :  the  pul- 
verizing of  gold,  and  rendering  it  potable,  is  a  very 
difficult  operation  in  chemiftry.  Many  therefore, 
fuppofe  it  done  by  a  miracle  :  and  the  reft,  who  allow 
of  nothing  fupernatural  in  it,  advance  nothing  but 
conjectures  as  to  the  manner  of  the  procefs.  Mofe-s 
could  not  have  done  it  by  limple  calcination,  nor  a- 
malgamation,  nor  antimony,  nor  calcination  ;  nor  is 
there  one  of  thofe  operations  that  quadrates  with  the 
text. 

M.  Stahl  has  endeavoured  to  remove  this  difficulty. 
The  method  Mofes  made  ufe  of,  according  to  this  au- 
thor, was  by  diifolving  the  metal  with  hepar  fulphuris ; 
only,  inftead  of  the  vegetable  alkali,  he  made  ufe  of 
the  Egyptian  natron,  which  is  common  enough 
throughout  the  eaft.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1127. 

GoLDEN-Fleece,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  was  the 
fkin  or  fleece  of  the  ram  upon  which  Phryxus  and 
Hclla  are  fuppofed  to  have  fwam  over  the  fea  to  Col- 
chis ;  and  which  being  facrificed  to  Jupiter,  was  hung 
upon  a  tree  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  guarded  by  two  bra- 
zen hoof  d  bulls,  and  a  monftrods  dragon  that  never 
flep:  ;  but  was  taken  and  carried  off  by  Jafon  and  th« 
Argonauts. 

Many  authors  have  endeavoured  to  fhow  that. this 
fable  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  fome  real  hif- 
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Golden     tory,  particularly  of  the  philofopher's  Hone.     Others 
I         have  explained  it  by  the  profit  of  the  wool-trade  to 
Goldfmith.  Cqlchis>  or  the  gold  which  they  commonly  gathered 
v         there  with  tieeces  in  the  rivers.  See  Argonauts. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  is  a  military  order  in- 
flituted by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
1429.  It  took  its  denomination  from  a  reprefentation 
of  the  golden  fleece,  borne  by  the  knights  on  their 
collars,  which  confined  of  flints  and  fteels.  The  king 
of  Spain  is  now  grand  mailer  of  the  order,  in  quality 
of  duke  of  Burgundy  :  the  number  of  knights  is  fixed 
to  thirty-one. 

It  is  ufually  faid  to  have  been  inflituted  on  occafion 
of  an  immenfe  profit  which  that  prince  made  by  weol ; 
though  others  will  have  a  chemical  myflery  couched 
under  it,  as  under  that  famous  one  of  the  ancients, 
which  the  adepts  contend  to  be  no  other  than  the  fe- 
cretofthe  elixir,  wrote  on  the  fleece  of  a  fheep. 

Oliver  de  la  Marche  writes,  that  he  had  fuggefted 
to  Philip  I.  archduke  of  Aullria,  that  the  order  was 
inflituted  by  his  grandfather  Philip  the  Good  duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  a  view  to  that  of  Jafon  ;  and  that 
John  Germain  biihop  of  Chalons,  chancellor  of  the 
order,  upon  this  occafion  made  him  change  his  opi- 
nion, and  allured  the  young  prince  that  ihe  order  had 
been  inflituted  with  a  view  to  the  fleece  of  Gideon. 
William  biihop  of  Tournay,  chancellor  like  wife  of  the 
order,  pretends  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  in 
view  both  the  golden  fleece  of  Jafon  and  Jacob's 
fleece,  /.  e.  the  fpeckled  fheep  belonging  to  this  patri- 
arch, according  to  agreement  made  with  his  father- 
in-law  Laban.  Which  fentimentgave  birth  to  a  great 
work  of  this  prelate,  in  two  parts  :  in  the  firfl,  under 
the  fymbol  of  the  fleece  of  Jafon,  is  represented  the 
virtue  of  magnanimity,  which  a  knight  ought  to  pof- 
fefs  ;  and  under  the  fymbol  of  the  fleece  of  Jacob  he 
reprefents  the  virtue  of  juftice. 

Paradin  is  of  the  fame  mind  ;  and  tells  us,  that  the 
duke  defigned  to  infinuate  that  the  fabulous  conqueft 
which  Jafon  is  faid  to  have  made  of  the  golden  fleece 
in  Colchis,  was  nothing  tlfe  but  the  conquefl  of  vir- 
tue, which  gains  a  vidtory  over  ihofe  horrible  mon- 
gers vice  and  our  evil  inclinations. 

Golden  Number,  in  chronology,  a  number  ftiowing 
what  year  of  the  moon's  cycle  any  given  year  is.  See 
Chronologt,  n°  27 — 30. 

Golden  Rod,  in  botany.     See  Soli  dago. 

Golden  Rofe.  The  pope  annually  confecrates  a 
golden  rofe  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  is 
fent  to  priticefTes,  or  to  fome  church,  as  a  mark  of  his 
peculiar  afFec~Hon. 

Golden  Rule,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule  or  praxis,  of 
great  ufe  and  extent  in.  the  art  of  numbers  ;  where- 
by we  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  quantities 
given. 

The  golden  rule  is  alfocalled  the  Rule  of  Three  and 
Rule  of  Proportion.  See  its  nature  and  ufe  under  the 
article  of  Arithmetic,  n°  13. 

GOLDENGEN,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  duchy  of 
Courland,  with  ahandfome  caftle,  featedon  the  river 
Wcia,  in  E.  Long.  22.  31.  N.  Lat.  56.  48. 

GOLDSMITH,  or,  as  fome  choofe  to  exprefs  it, 
fiherf tilth,  an  artift  who  make*  vefTels,  utenfils,  and 
ornaments,  in  gold  and  filver. 

The  goldfmith's  work  is  either  performed  in  the 
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mould,  or  beat  out  with  the  hammer  or  other  engine.  Goldfmith. 

All    works    that    have  raifed   figures  are  cafl  in  a  *— -v ■ 

mould,  and  afterwards  polithed  and  finiihed  :  plates 
or  diflies,  of  filver  or  gold,  are  beat  out  from  thin  flat 
places  ;  and  tankards,  and  other  vefTels  of  that  kind, 
are  formed  of  plates  foldered  together,  and  their 
mouldings  are  beat,  not  cafl.  The  bufinefs  of  the  gold- 
fmiths  formerly  required  much  more  labour  than  it 
does  at  prefent ;  for  they  were  obliged  to  hammer  the 
metal  from  the  ingot  to  the  thinnefs  they  wanted  : 
but  thereare  nowinvented  flatting-mills,  whichreduce 
metals  to  the  thinnefs  that  is  required,  at  a  very  final! 
expence.  The  goldfmith  is  to  make  his  own  moulds  ; 
and  for  that  reafon  ought  rq  be  a  good  defigner,  and 
have  a  tafle  in  fculpture  :  he  ought  alfo  to  know 
enough  of  metallurgy  to  be  able  to  allay  mixed  metals, 
and  to  mix  the  alloy. 

.The  goldfmiths  in  London  employ  feveral  hands 
under  them  for  the  various  articles  of  their  trade:  fuch 
are  the  jeweller,  the  fnuff-boxand  toy  maker,  the 
filver- turner,  the  gilder,  the  burnifher,  the  chafer, 
the  refiner,  and  the  gold-beater. 

Goldfmiths  are  fuperior  tradefmen:  their  wares 
mull  be  allayed  by  the  wardens  of  the  company  of 
this  name  in  London,  and  marked  ;  and  gold  is  to  be 
of  a  certain  touch.  No  goldfmith  may  take  above  one 
milling  the  ounce  of  gold,  befides  what  he  has  for  the 
fafhioning,  more  than  the  buyer  may  be  allowed  for  • 

it  at  the  king's  exchange  ;  and  here  any  falfe  metal 
fhall  be  feized  and  forfeited  to  the  king.  The  cities 
of  York,  Exeter,  Briftol,  &c.  are  places  appointed 
for  the  aflaying  wrought-plate  of  goldfmiths  ;  alfo  a 
duty  is  granted  on  filver-plite  of  fixpence  an  ounce> 
&c.  Plate  made  by  goldfmiths  fhall  be  of  a  particular 
finenefs,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10I. ;  and  if  any  parcel 
of  plate  fent  to  the  allay ers  is  difcovered  to  be  of  a 
coarfer  alloy  than  the  refpective  flandards,  it  may  be 
broken  and  defaced  ;  and  the  fees  for  allaying  are  par- 
ticularly limited. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  a  celebrated  Englifh  writer, 
was  born  at  Rofcommon  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1731. 
His  father,  who  poffefTed  a  fmall  eflate  in  that  county, 
had  ninefons,  of  whom  Oliver  was  the  third.  He 
was  originallyjntended  for  the  church  ;  and  with  that 
view,  after  being  well  inflructed  in  the  claflics,  was, 
with  his  brother  the  Rev.  Henry  Goldfmith,  placed 
in  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1749.  *n  tn*s  feminary  of  learning  he  con- 
tinued a  few  years,  when  he  tooka  bachelor's  degree: 
but  his  brother  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  prefer- 
ment after  he  left  the  college,  Oliver,  by  the  advice 
of  Dean  Goldfmith  of  Cork,  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  fludy  ofphyfic  ;  and,  after  attending  fome  courfes 
of  anatomy  in  Dublin,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  1751,  where  he  ftudied  the  feveral  branches  of 
medicine  under  the  different  profefTors  in  thatuniver- 
fity.  His  beneficent  difpofition  foon  involved  him  in 
unexpected  difficulties  ;  and  he  was  obliged  precipi- 
tately to  leave  Scotland,  in  confequence  of  engaging 
himfelf  to  pay  a  coniiderable  fum  of  money  for  a 
fellow-fludent. 

A  few  days  after,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1754,  ne  arrived  at  Sunderland,  near  Newcaflle, 
where  he  was  arrefledat  the  fuit  of  a  taylor  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  whom  he  had  given  Security  for  his  friend, 
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Coldfeith.  By  the  good  offices  of  Laugblin  Maclane,  Efq ;  and 
Dr,  Sleigh,  who  were  then  in  the  college,  he  was 
form  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bailiff;  and 
took  his  paflage  on  board  a  Dutch  ihip  to  Rotterdam, 
whr.re,  after  a  fhort  flay,  he  proceeded  to  Brnffels : 
he  then  viiited  great  part  of  Flanders  ;  and  after  paf- 
fing  fome  time  at  Strafburg  and  Louvain,  where  he 
obtained  a  degree  of  bacchelor  of  phyfic,  be  accompa- 
nied an  En  gliih  gentleman  to  Berneand  Geneva. 

It  is  undoubtedly  fact,  that  this  ingenious  unfortu- 
nate man  travelled  on  foot  moft  part  of  his  tour.  He 
had  left  England  with  very  little  money ;  and  being 
of  a  philofophical  turn,  and  at  that  timepoflefling  a 
budy  capable  of  fuflaining every  fatigue, anda  heart  not 
eaiily  terrified  at  danger,  he  became  an  enthufiaft  to 
the  defignhe  had  formed  of  feeing  the  manners  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  He  had  fome  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  and  of  mufic,  and  he  played  tolerably 
well  on  the  German  flute;  wh^ch,  from  an  amufe- 
ment,  became  at  fome  times  the  means  of  fubfiftence. 
His  learning  produced  him  a  hofpitable  reception  at 
mod  of  the  religious  houfes-,  and  his  mufic  made  him 
welcome  to  the  peafants  of  Flanders  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  "Whenever  I  approached,"  he  ufed  to 
fay,  <*  a  peafant's  houfe  towards  night-fall,  I  played 
oue  of  my  moft  merry  tunes  ;  and  that  procured  me 
not  only  a  lodging,  but  fubfiftence  for  the  next  day  : 
bur  in  truth  (his  conflant  exprelfion)  I  muft  own, 
whenever  I  attempted  to  entertain  peribns  of  a  higher 
rank,  they  always  thought  my  performance  odious, 
and  never  made  me  any  return  for  my  endeavours  to 
pleafe  them." 

On  Mr  Goldfmith's  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  re- 
commended as  a  proper  perfon  for  a  travelling  tutor 
to  a  young  man,  who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a 
confiderablc  fum  of  money  by  his  uncle  Mr  S  — , 
formerly  an  eminent  pawnbroker  near  Holborn.  This 
youth,  who  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  on  re- 
ceipt of  his  fortune  determined  to  fee  the  world  ; 
and  on  his  engaging  with  his  preceptor,  made  apro- 
vifo  that  he  fhould  be  permitted  to  govern  himfelf  ; 
and  Goldfmith  foon  found  his  pupil  underflood  the 
art  of  directing  in  money-concerns  extremely  well, 
as  avarice  was  his  prevailing  paffion.  His  queftions 
were  ufually  how  money  might  be  faved,  and  which 
was  the  lealt  expenfive  courfe  of  travel;  whether  any 
thing  could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to  account 
when  difpofed  of  again  in  London  ?  Such  curiolities 
on  the  way  as  could  be  feen  for  nothing  he  was  ready 
enough  to  look  at :  but  if  the  fight  of  them  was  to  be 
paid  for,  he  ufually  aflerted  that  he  had  been  told 
they  were  not  worth  feeing.  He  never  paid  a  bill 
that  he  would  not  obferve  how  amazingly  expenfive 
travelling  was  ;  and  all  this,  though  he  was  not  yet 
twenty-one.  During  Goldfmith's  continuance  in  Swit- 
zerland, he  affiduoufly  cultivated  his  poetical  talent, 
of  which  he  had  given  fome  linking  proofs  while  at 
the  college  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  here  he  fent  the 
iirft  fketch  of  his  delightful  poem  called  the  Traveller 
to  his  brother  the  clergyman  in  Ireland,  who,  giving 
up  fame  and  fortune,  had  retired  with  an  amiable 
wife  to  happinefs  and  obfeurity,  on  an  income  of  on- 
ly 40I.  a-year. 

From  Geneva  Mr  Goldfmith  and  his  pupil  vifited 
iks'Touth  of  France;  where  the  young  man,  upon 
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fome  difagreement  with  his  preceptor,  paid  him  theGoUf.u'tk 
fmall  part  of  his  falary  which  was  due,  and  embarked  - 
atMarfeilles  for  England.  Our  wanderer  was  left  once 
more  upon  the  world  at  large,  and  patted  through  a 
variety  of  difficulties  in  traverfing  the  greateft  part  of 
France.  At  length  his  curiofity  being  fatiated,  he 
bent  his  ceurfe  towards  England,  and  arrived  at  Dover 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  1 7^8.  When  he  came  to 
London,  his  ftock  of  cafh  did  not  amount  to  two  Iivres. 
An  entire  ftranger  in  this  metropolis,  his  mind  was 
filled  with  the  moft  gloomy  reflections  on  his  embai  - 
rafted  fituation.  With  fome  difficulty  he  difcovered 
that  part  of  the  town  in  which  his  old  acquaintance 
Dr  Sleigh  refided.  This  gentleman  received  him  with 
the  warmefl  affection,  and  liberally  invited  him  to 
(hare  his  purfe  till  fome  eftabliihment  could  be  procur- 
ed for  him.  Goldfmith,  unwilling  to  be  a  burden  to 
his  friend,  a  fliort  time  after  eagerly  embraced  an  of- 
fer which  was  made  him  to  affift  the  late  Rey.  Dr 
Milner  in  inftructing  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  aca- 
demy at  Peckham  ;  and  acquitted  himfelf  greatly  to 
the  Doctor's  fatisfaction  for  a  fhort  time  :  but  having 
obtained  fome  reputation  by  the  criticifm  he  had  writ- 
ten in  the  Monthly  Review,  Mr  Griffith,  the  proprie- 
tor, engaged  him  in  the  compilation  of  it ;  and,  re- 
folving  to  purfue  the  profeflion  of  writing,  he  return- 
ed to  London,  as  the  mart  where  abilities  of  every  kind 
were  fure  of  meeting  diflinction  and  reward.  As  his 
fiaances  were  by  no  means  in  a  good  flate,  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  plan  of  the  ltricteft  economy  ;  and 
took  lodgings  in  an  obfeure  court  in  the  Old  Baily, 
where  he  wrote  feveral  ingenious  little  pieces.  The 
late  Mr  Newberry,  who  at  that  time  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  men  of  literary  abilities,  became  a 
kind  of  patron  to  our  young  author  ;  and  introduced 
him  as  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Public  Ledger,  in 
which  his  Citizen  of  the  World  originally  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  Chinefe  Letters. 

Fortune  now  feemed  to  take  fome  notice  of  a  man 
Ihehad  long  neglected.  The  fimplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter, the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  merit  of  his 
productions,  made  his  company  very  acceptable  to  a 
number  of  refpectable  families ;  and  he  emerged  from 
his  fhabby  apartments  in  the  Old  Baily  to  the  politer 
air  of  theTemple,  where  he  took  handfome  chambers, 
and  lived  in  a  genteel  ftyle.  The  publication  of  his 
Traveller,  amd  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  was  followed 
by  the  performance  of  his  comedy  of  the  Good-na- 
tured Man  at  Covent-Garden  theatre,  and  placed  him 
in  the  firft  rank  of  the  poets  of  the  prefent  age. 

Among  many  other  perfons  of  diflinction  who  were 
defirous  to  know  him,  was  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  the  circumflances  that  attended  his  intro- 
duction to  that  nobleman  is  worthy  of  being  related, 
in  order  to  fhow  a  ftriking  trait  of  his  character.  i(  I 
was  invited, "faid  the  Doctor  (as  he  was  then  univer- 
fally  called)  "by  my  friend  Mr  Piercy,  to  wait  upon 
the  duke,  in  confequence  of  the  fatisfaction  he  had 
received  from  the  perufal  of  one  of  my  productions. 
I  drefled  myfelf  in  the  beft  manner  I  could;  and, 
after  ftudying  fome  compliments  I  thought  neceflary 
on  fuch  an  occafion,  proceeded  to  North  umberland- 
■houfe,  and  acquainted  the  fervants  that  I  had  parti- 
cular bufinefswi.h  his  Grace.  Theyfhowed  me  into 
an  antichamber  ;  where,  after  waiting  fome  time,  a 
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Goldfmith.  gentleman  very  genteely  dreffed  made  his  appearance. 
Taking  him  for  the  duke,  1  delivered  all  the  fine 
things  I  had  compofed  in  order  to  compliment  him  on 
the  honour  he  had  done  me:  when,  to  my  great  afto- 
nilhment,  he  told  me  I  hadmiftakenhim  for  his  maf- 
ter,  who.would  fee  me  immediately.  At  thatinftant 
the  duke  came  into  the  apartment;  and  I  was  fo  con- 
fufed  on  the  occafion,  that  I  wanted  words  barely  fuf- 
ficient  to  exprefs  the  fenfe  I  entertained  of  the  duke's 
politenefs,  and  went  away  extremely  chagrined  at  the 
blunder  1  had  committed." 

Another  feature  oi  his  character  we  cannot  help 
laying  before  the  reader.  Previous  to  the  publication 
of  his  Deferted  Village,  the  bookfeller  had  given  him 
a  note  for  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  copy,  which 
the  Doctor  mentioned  a  few  hours  after  to  one  of  his 
friends :  who  obferved,  it  was  a  very  great  fum  for  fo 
flier  t  a  performance.  '*  In  truth,"  replied  Goldimith, 
"  I  think  fo  too;  I  have  not  been  eafy  fince  I  receiv- 
ed it;  therefore  I  will  go  back  and  return  mm  his 
note  :•■"  which  he  abfolutely  did  ;  and  left  it  entirely 
to  the  bookfeller  to  pay  him  according  to  the  profits 
produced  by  the  fale  of  the  piece,  which  turned  out 
very  conliderable. 

During  the  lafl  rehearfal  of  his  comedy  intitled 
She  Sroops  to  Conquer,  which  Mr  Coleman  had  no 
opinion  would  fucceed,  on  the  Doctor's  objecting  to 
the  repetition  of  one  of  Tony  Lumpkin's  fpeeches, 
being  apprehenfive  it  might  injure  the  play,  the  ma- 
nager with  great  keennefs  replied,  "  Piha  my  dear 
Doctor,  do  not  be  fearful  of  fquibs,  when  we  have 
been  fitting  almoft  thefe  two  hours  upon  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder."  The  piece,  however,  contrary  to  Mr 
Coleman's  expectation,  was  received  with  uncommon 
applaufe  by  the  audience;  and  Goldfmith's  pride  was 
fo  hurt  by  the  feverity  of  the  above  obfervation,  that 
it  entirely  put  an  end  to  his  friendfhip  for  the  gentle- 
man that  made  it. 

Notwithflanding  the  great  fuccefs  of  his  pieces,  by 
fome  of  which  it  is  alferted,  upon  good  authority,  he 
cleared  1800I.  in  one  year,  his  circumftances  were  by 
no  means  in  a  profperous  lituation  ;  which  was  partly 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  his  difpofition,  and  partly 
to  an  unfortunate  habit  he  had  contracted  of  gaming  ; 
the  arts  of  which  he  knew  very  little  of,  and  confe- 
quently  became  the  prey  of  fhofe  who  were  unprinci- 
pled enough  to  take  advantage  of  his  limplicity. 

Juft  before  his  death  he  had  formed  a  defign  for  ex- 
ecuting an  Univerfal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  profpectusof  which  he  actually  ptiblifhed.  In  this 
work  feveral  of  his  literary  friends  (particularly  Sir 
Jofhua  Reynolds,  Dr  Johnfon,  Mr  Beauclerc,  and 
Mr  Garrick)  had  undertaken  to  fnrnifh  him  with  ar- 
ticles upon  different  fubjects.  He  had  entertained  the 
mod  fanguine  expectations  from  the  fuccefs  of  it.  The 
undertaking,  however,  did  not  meet  with  that  encou- 
ragement from  the  bookfellers  which  he  had  ima- 
gined it  would  undoubtedly  receive  5  and  he  ufed  to 
lament  this  circumftance  almoft  to  the  lafl  hour  of  his 
exiflencc. 

He  had  been  for  fome  years  afflicted,  at  different 
times,  with  a  violent  ftrangury,  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  embitter  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;  and 
which,  united  with  the  vexations  which  he  fuffered 
upon  other  occafions,  brought  on  a  kind  of  habitual 


defpondency.     In  this  unhappy  condition  he  was  at-  Goldfintth, 
tacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which,  being  improperly.     Golf. 

treated,  terminated  in  his  diflblution  on  the  4th  of  v — w ' 

April  1774. 

As  to  his  character,  it  is  ftrongly  iiluftrated  by  Mr 
Pope's  line, 

In  wit  a  man,  fimplicity  a  child. 
The  learned  leifure  he  loved  to  enjoy  was  too  often 
interrupted  by  diftreffes  which  arofe  from  the  liberality 
of  his  temper,  and  which  fometimes  threw  him  into 
loud  fits  of  paffion:  but  this  impetuofity  was  corrected 
upon  a  moment's  reflection  ;  and  his  fervants  have 
been  known,  upon  thefe  occafions,  purpofcly  to  throw 
themfelves  in  his  way,  that  they  might  profit  by  it 
immediately  after ;  for  he  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  reproved,  was  certain  of  being  rewarded  for  it. 
The  univerfal  efteem  in  which  his  poems  were  held, 
and  the  repeated  pleafure  they  give  in  the  perufal,  is 
a  firiking  teft  of  their  merit.  He  was  alhidious  and 
and  correct  obferver  of  nature  ,  happy  in  the  felec- 
tion  of  his  images,  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjects,  and 
in  the  harmony  of  his  verification;  and,  though  his 
embarraffedfituation  prevented  him  from  putting  the 
lall  hand  to  many  of  his  productions,  his  Hermit,  his 
Traveller,  and  his  Deferted  Village,  bid  fair  to  claim 
a  place  among  the  molt  finifhed  pieces  in  the  Englifli 
language. 

Eciides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  1. 
Hiftory  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,  6  vols  8  vo. 
2.  Hiftory  of  England,  4  vols  8vo.  3.  Hiftory  of 
Rome,  2  vols.  4.  Abridgements  of  the  two  lafl,  for 
theufeof  fchools.  j.  A  view  of  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  3  vols  8vo.  ;  a  pofthumous  work,  not  efteemed. 
6.  Mifcellanies,  &c. 

GOLF,  the  name  of  a  certain  game  among  the 
Scots,  and  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  their  country.     A- 
mong  them  it  has  been  very  ancient;  for  there  are 
ftatutes  prohibiting  it  as  early  as  theyear  1457,  left  it 
fhould  interfere  with  the   fport  of  archery.     It  is 
commonly  played  on  rugged  broken  ground,  covered 
with   fhort  grafs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea- 
fhore.     A  field  of  this  fort  is  in  Scotland  called  links. 
The  game  is  generally  played  in  parties  of  one  or  two 
on  each  fide.     Each  partyhas  an  exceeding  hard  ball, 
fomewh.it  larger  than  a. hen's  egg.     This  they  ftrike 
with  aflender  and  elafticclub,  of  about  four  feet  long, 
crooked  in  the  head,  and  having  lead  run  into  it,  to 
make  it  heavy.    The  ball  being  ftruck  with  this  club, 
will  fly  to  the  diftance  of  200  yards,  and  the  game  is 
gained  by  the    party  who  puts  his  ball  into  the  hole 
with  the  feweft  ftrokes.     But  the  game  does  not  de- 
pend folely  upon  the  ftriking  of  the  longeft  ball,  but 
alfo  upon  meafuring  the  ftrength  oftheftroke,  and  ap- 
plying it  in  fuch  direction  as  to  lay  the  ball  in  fmooth 
ground,  whence  it  may  be  eafily  moved   at  the  next 
fti-oke.  Toencourage  this  amufement,the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, A.D.  1744,  gave  to  the  company  of^golfers  a 
filver  club,  to  be  played  for  annually  by  the  company, 
the  victor  to  append  a  gold  or  filver  piece  to  the  prize. 
It  has  been  played  for  every  year  fince,  except  the 
years  1746,   1747.     For  their  better  accommodation, 
22  members  of  the  company  fubferibed  L.30  each  in 
the  year  1 768,  for  building  a  houfe, where  their  meet- 
ings might  be  held.     The  fpot  chofen  for  this  pur- 
pose was  the  fouthweft  corner  of  Leith  links,  where 
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Gollhtf,  an  area  was  taken  in  feu  from  the  magiftrates  of  Edin- 
Goltzius.  burgh,  and  a  commodious  houfe  and  tavern  built  upon  it. 
'  "  *  GOLIUS  (James),  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  Ara- 
bic and  the  mathematics  at  Leyden,  was  defcended 
from  a  very  honourable  family,  and  born  at  the  Hague 
in  the  year  1596.  He  was  put  to  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden,  where  he  ftudied  under  Erpinius ;  and  ha- 
ving made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  learned  languages, 
applied  himfelf  to  the  mathematics,  phytic,  and  divi- 
nity. He  afterwards  travelled  into  Africa  and  Alia  ; 
and  became  greatly  efteemed  by  the  king  of  Morocco, 
and  the  fultan  of  the  Turks.  He  at  length  returned 
to  Leyden,  loaded  with  manufcripts  ;  and  in  1624,  fuc- 
ceeded  Erpinius  in  the  Arabic  chair.  As  he  had 
been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  wretched  ftate  of  Chriftia- 
nity  in  the  Mahometan  countries,  he  was  filled  with 
the  companion  of  a  fellow- chriftian;  and  none  ever  fo- 
licited  for  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  with  greater 
cagernefs,  than  he  for  procuring  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Teftament,  in  the  original  language,  with  a 
tranflation  into  the  vulgar  Greek,  by  an  Archiman- 
drite ;  and  as  there  are  fome  of  thefe  Chriftians  who 
life  the  Arabic  tongue  in  divine  fervice,  he  alfo  took 
care  to  have  difperfed  among  them  an  Arabic  tranfla- 
tion of  the  Confefiion  of  the  Proteftants,  together  with 
theCatechifm  and  Lirurgy.  In  1626,  he  was  alfo- 
chofen  profeffor  of  mathematics  ;  and  difcharged  the 
functions  of  both  profeiforlhips  with  the  greater!  ap- 
plaufe  during  40  years.  He  was  likewife  appointed 
interpreter  in  ordinary  to  the  ftates  for  the  Arabic, 
Turkifh,  Per/ian,  and  other  eaflcrn  languages,  for 
which  he  had  an  annual  penfion,  and  a  prefent  of  a 
gold  chain,  with  a  very  beautiful  medal,  which  he 
woreasabadgeofhisoffi.ee.  Hepublifhed,  1.  The  life 
of  Tamerlane,  written  in  Arabic.  2.  The  hiftory  of 
the  Saracens,  written  by  Elmacin.  3.  Alferganus's 
elements  of  Aftronomy,  with  a  new  verlion,  and 
learned  commentaries.  4.  An  excellent  Arabic  lexi- 
con.     5.  A  Perfian  Dictionary.     He  died  in  1667. 

GOLTZIUS  (Henry),  a  famous  engraver  and  - 
painter,  born  in  1558,  at  Mulbreck  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers.  He  was  taught  the  art  of  engraving  by  Theo- 
•  dore  Curenhert ;  and  fucceeded  very  wonderfully  in 
it,  notwithftanding  the  difadvantage  of  a  lame  hand, 
which  was  occaiioned  by  his  falling  into  the  fire  whilft 
young.  He  was  firft  employed  by  his  mafter,  and  af- 
terwards he  worked  for  Philip  Galle.  Domeftic  trou- 
bles and  ill  health  occaiioned  him  to  travel.  He  went 
through  Germany  into  Italy ;  and  paifed  under  a  feign- 
ed name,  that  his  ftudies  might  not  be  interrupted. 
He  vifited  Bologna,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Venice, 
eonftantly  applying  himfelf  to  drawing  from  the  antique 
ftatues,  and  the  worksof  the  great  mafters.  -At  Rome 
he  refided  the  longeft  ;  and  there  he  produced  feveral 
excellent  engravings  from  Polidoro  Raphael,  and  oth er 
eminent  painters.  On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try he  eftablifhed  himfelf  at  Haerlem,  where  he  engra- 
ved many  of  the  drawings  which  he  had  made  during 
his  abode  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Haerlem  in  161 7, 
aged  59.  He  is  laid  to  have  been  forty  years  old  be- 
fore he  began  to  paint :  yet  his  pictures  are  fpoken  of 
with  the  greatcft  commendation ;  but  as  he  did  not 
produce  any  great  number  of  them,  they  are  of  courfe 
but  rarely  to  be  met  with.     As  an  engraver,  he  de- 


ferves  the  higheft  commendation.     No  man  ever  fur-   Goltzint, 
palled,  and  few  have  equalled,  him  in  the  command  of  GombaulcU 

the  graver  and  freedom  of  execution.     He  copied  the  "*      * ' 

ftyle  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  of  Ley  den,  and  other  old 
mafters,  with  aftonifhing  exaftnefs.  Sometimes  his  en- 
gravings are  neat  in  the  extreme  ;  at  other  times  they 
are  performed  in  a  bold  open  manner,  without  the 
leaft  reftraint.  He  alfo  engraved  feveral  of  his  own 
defigns  on  wood,  in  that  manner  which  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  application  of  chiaro-fcuro.  Of  his  prints, 
which  are  very  numerous,  it  may  here  fuffice  to  fpecify 
two  or  three  of  the  moft  celebrated:  1.  Six  large 
upright  plates,  known  by  the  name  of  his  viujhr- 
■pieces.  Thefe,  it  is  faid,  he  engraved  to  convince  the 
public  that  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  imitating 
the  ftyles  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  Van  Leyden, 
and  other  mafters,  whofe  works  were  then  held  in 
higher  eftimation  than  his  own  :  for  he  had  adopt- 
ed a  new  manner,  which  he  purfued  becaufe  he  thought 
it  fuperior,  and  not  becaufe  he  was  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  others.  It  is  reported  that  with  one  of 
them,  the  circumciiion,  which  hefmoked  togiveitthe 
more  plaufible  air  of  antiquity,  he  actually  deceived 
fome  of  the  moft  capital  connoiffeurs  of  the  day  ;  by 
one  of  whom  it  was  bought  for  an  original  engraving 
of  Albert  Durer.  The  fubj efts  of  thefe  plates  arc, 
The  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  Meeting  of  the 
Virgin  with  Elizabeth,  called  the  Viiitation  ;  the  Na- 
tivity of  Chrift  ;  the  Circumciiion  of-  Chrift  ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  wife  Men;  the  holy  Family.  2. 
The  Judgment  of  Midas,  a  large  plate  lengthwife. 
3.  The  Venetian  Ball,  a  large  plate  lengthwife,  from 
Theodore  Bernard.  4.  The  Boy  and  Dog,  a  mid- 
dling fized  upright  plate,  from  a  defign  of  his  own  ; 
an  admirable  print.  5.  The  Necromancer,  a  mid- 
dling fized  upright  oval  print,  in  chiaro-fcuro.  6. 
Night  in  her  Chariot,  the  fame. 

Goltzius  (Hubert),  a  learned  German,  born 
at  Venlo  in  the  duchy  of  Guelures  in  1526.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  painter,  and  himfelf  was  bred  to  the  art 
under  Lambert  Lombard:  but  he  did  little  at  paint- 
ing, or  at  leaft  his  pictures  are  very  fcarce  ;  for  ha- 
ving a  peculiar  turn  to  antiquities,  he  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  medals.  He  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  to  make  collections,  as  well 
as  to  draw  from  thence  all  the  lights  he  could  to- 
wards clearing  up  ancient  hiftory :  he  was  the  author 
of  feveral  excellent  works,  in  which  he  was  fo  accurate 
and"  nice,  that  he  had  them  printed  at  his  own  houfe, 
under  his  own  correction,  and  even  engraved  the  plates 
and  medals  with  his  own  hand.  His  veneration  for 
Roman  antiquities  was  fo  great,  that  he  gave  all  his 
children  Roman  names  :  and  married,  for  his  fecond 
wife,  the  widow  of  the  antiquarian  Martinns  Smetius  ; 
probably  more  for  the  fake  of  Smetius's  medals  and 
Jnfcriptions,  than  for  her  own  fake  ,  and  was  punifhed 
accordingly  by  her  plaguing  him  all  his  life,  if  ihe  did 
not  fhorten  it.     He  died  in  1583. 

GOMBAULD  (John  Ogier  de),  one  of  the  belt 
French  poets  in  the  1  7th  century,  and  one  of  the  firft 
members  of  the  French  Academy,  was  born  at  St  Juft 
de  Luflac.  He  acquired  the  efteem  of  Mary  de  Me-  - 
dicis,  and  of  the  wits  of  his  time.  He  was  aProtef- 
tant,  and  died  in  a  very  advanced  age.     He  wrote 
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Gotnbroon.  many  works  in  verfe  and  profe.     His  epigrams,  and 
v       '  fome  of  his  fonnets,  are  particularly  efteemed. 

GOMBROON,  by  the  natives  called  Bander  A- 
bajfiy  a  city  of  Perlia,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  27.  40.  E. 
Long.  55.  3.0.  The  name  oiGornbroon,  or  Gomerong, 
Captain  Hamilton  tells  us,  it  had  from  the  Portuguefe  ; 
becaufe  it  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  prawns 
and  fhrimps  caught  on  its  coafts,  by  them  called  come- 
rong.  This  city  owes  its  wealth  and  grandeur  to  the 
demolition  of  Ormus,  and  the  downfal  of  the  Portu- 
guefe empire  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  now  juftly  ac- 
counted one  »f  the  greateft  marts  in  the  Eaft,  was 
built  by  the  great  (hah  Abas,  and  from  hiin,  as  fome 
think,  obtained  the  name  of  Bander  Abajfi,  which 
fignifies  the  court  of  Abas.  It  ftands  on  a  bay  about 
nine  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  eaft  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Kiflimifli,  and  three  leagues  from  the  famous 
Ormus.  The  Englifn  began  to  fettle  here  about  the 
year  1631,  when,  in  coniideration  of  their  fervices 
againft  the  Portuguefe,  fhah  Abas  granted  them  half 
the  cuftoms  of  that  port.  This  was  confirmed  by  a 
phirmaund,  and  duly  regarded,  till  the  Englifli  began 
to  neglect  the  fervices  they  had  ftipulated.  Whether 
the  company  has  any  emolument  from  the  cuftoms  at 
prefcnt,  is  what  we  cannot  pretend  to  afcertain.  The 
town  is  large,  but  its  fituation  bad  ;  wanting  almoft 
every  thing  that  contributes  to  the  happinefs  and  even 
iupport  of  life.  Towards  the  land  it  is  encompafled 
by  a  fort  of  wall ;  and  towards  the  fea  are  feveral  fmall 
forts,  with,  a  platform,  and  a  caflle  or  citadel,  mounted 
with  cannon  to  fecure  it  and  the  road  from  the  at- 
tempts of  an  enemy  by  fea.  The  houfes  in  moft  of 
sthe  flreets  are  fo  out  of  repair,  fome  half  down,  others 
in  a  heap  of  rubbifli,  that  a  ftranger  would  imagine 
the  town  had  been  facked  and  ravaged  by  a  barbarous 
people  ;  not  a  veftige  of  the  wealth  really  contained 
in  the  place  appearing  in  view.  The  bazars  and  fliops 
round  them  are  kept,  for  the  moft  part,  by  Banians, 
whofe  houfes  are  generally  in  good  order.  Moft  of 
the  houfes  are  built  with  earth  and  lime,  bat  fome  of 
the  belt  with  ftone.  Many  of  them  have  a  fort  of 
ventilators  at  top,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  hot  feafons  of  the 
year.  The  moft  fickly  months  here  are  April,  May, 
September,  and  October.  With  fifli  and  mutton  the 
inhabitants  are  well  fupplied.  Rice  is  imported  from 
India ;  and  wheat  is  -fo  plenty,  that  the  poor  fubfifl 
chiefly  on  bread  and  dates.  The  country  hereabouts 
abounds  in  the  moft  delicious  fruits,  as  apricots, 
peaches,  pomegranates,  pears,  mangoes,  grapes,  qua- 
vas,  plums,  fweet  quinces,  and  water-melons.  The 
apricots,  however,  are  fmall,  and  extremely  danger- 
ous if  eaten  to  excefs. 

Thofe  conveniences  are  more  than  overbalanced  by 
the  fcarcity  offreih  water,  with  which  the  inhabitants 
are  fupplied  from  Affeen,  a  place  feven  miles  diftant, 
there  not  beinga  fpringor  well  in  the  town.  Perfons 
of  condition  keep  a  camel  constantly  employed  in 
bringing  frefh  and  wholefome  water.  Captain  Hamil- 
ton gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  one  caufe  of  the  un- 
wholefomenefs  of  this  city  is  the  reflection  of  the  rays 
-©f  light  from  a  high  mountain  to  the  north  of  it. 
JHe  fays,  that  when  the  beams  are  reflected  from  this 
.mountain,  they  almoft  fire  the  air,  and,  for  two  or 


three  months  in  the  year,  render  the  fituation  into-  Gombrooa 
lerable.  For  this  reafon  the  people  of  condition  retire 
into  the  country,  to  pafsthe  heats  of  June,  July,  and  Gomorrah. 
Auguft.  The  very  fea,  during  this  feafon,  is  affected,  """" vS"~"~ ' 
infomuch  that  the  flench  is  no  lefs  difagreeable  than 
that  of  putrid  carcafes  ;  and  this  is  increafed  by  the 
quantities  of  fhell-fifh  left  on  the  fhore,  from  which  an 
exhalation  arifes  that  tarnifhes  gold  and  filver,  and  is 
lefs  tolerable  than  the  bilge-water  of  a  tight  {hip.  At 
Aflecn  the  Englifli  factory  have  a  country-houfe  and 
gardens,  to  which  they  retire  occafionally.  Here  they 
have  whole  groves  of  Seville  orange-trees,  which 
though  not  natural  to  the  country,  thrive  very  well, 
and  are  always  verdant,  bearing  ripe  and  green-fruit, 
with  blouoms,  all  at  the  fame  time.  They  have  like- 
wife  tanks  and  ponds  of  fine  frefh-water,  with  every 
thing  elfe  that  can  moderate  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  render  life  agreeable  and  elegant.  About  ten 
miles  from  AfTeen  is  a  place  called  Minoa,  where  are 
cold  and  hot  natural  baths,  reckoned  infallible  in  the 
cure  of  all  fcrophulous  diforders,  rheumatifms,  and 
other  difeafes,  by  bathing. 

Gombroon  is  extremely  populous,  on  account  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  and  Englifli 
factories,  as  well  as  the  natives.  The  Englifh  factory 
is  clofe  by  the  fea,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Dutch, 
which  is  a  commodious  and  fine  new  building.  A 
great  part  of  the  company's  profits  arifes  from  freights. 
As  the  natives  have  nar  one  good  fhip  of  their  own, 
and  are  extremely  ignorant  of  navigation,  they  freight 
their  goods  for  Suvat,  and  other  Indian  marts,  in 
Englifli  and  Dutch  bottoms,  at  an  exorbitant  rate. 
The  commodities  of  the  Gombroon  market  are,  fine 
wines  of  different  kinds,  raifins,  almonds,  kifli-miflies, 
prunellas,  dates,  piftachio-nuts,  ginger,  filks,  car- 
pets, leather,  tutty,  galbanum>  ammoniac,  afa-fae- 
tida,  tragacanth,  with  other  gums,  and  a  variety  of 
mop  medicines.  Thefe  are  in  a  great  meafure  the 
produce  of  Carmania,  which  they  bring  to  Gombroon 
in  caravans.  The  Englifli  company  had  once  a  fmall 
factory  in  the  province  of  Carmania,  chiefly  for  the 
fake  of  a  fine  wool  produced  there,  and  ufed  by  the 
hatters.  The  faid  company  had  once  a  project  of  car- 
rying a  breed  of  the  Perlian  goats  to  St  Helena  ;  but 
whether  it  was  executed,  or  what  fuccefs  it  met  with, 
we  cannot  fay.  Although  the  company  pay  no  cuf- 
toms, yet  they  nfually  make  a  prefent  to  the  fhaban- 
der,  to  avoid  the  trouble  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  give 
them.  All  private  traders  with  the  company's  panes, 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  on  paying  two  per  cent,  to 
the  company,  one  to  the  agent,  and  one  to  the  bro- 
ker. All  private  trade,  either  by  European  or  coun- 
try fliips,  has  long  been  engrofTed  by  the  company's 
fervants. 

GOMER  A,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands  lying  between 
Ferro  and  TenerifFe.  It  has  one  good  town  of  the 
fame  name,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  where  the  Spa- 
nifh  fleet  often  take  in  refrefliments.  They  have  corn 
fufHcient  to  fupply  the  inhabitants,  with  one  fugar- 
work,  and  great  plenty  of  wine  and  fruits.  It  is  fub- 
ject  to  the  Spaniards,  who  conquered  it  in  1445-  W-. 
Long.  17.  10.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

GOMORRAH  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  f  lain  or  of  the  vale  of  Siddim  in  Judaea,  deftroyed 
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Gomozia  together  with  Sodom  by  fire  from  heaven,  an  account 
of  the  wickednefs  of  the  people.  To  determine  its 
Gondar.  particular  fituation  at  prefent  is  impoflible. 
*—— v— '  GOMOZIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  1  he 
corolla  is  campanulated,  quadrifid  above;  there  is  no 
calyx  ;  the  berry  bilocular. 

GOMPHOS1S,  in  anatomy,  that  kind  of  articula- 
tion by  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  in  the  jaw-bone. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  2. 

GOMPHR^ENA,  globe  amaranth,  in  botany  : 
A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pcn- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifcellane.a.  The  ca- 
lyx is  coloured;  the  exterior  one  triphyllous,  or  di- 
phyllous,  with  two  carinated  connivent  leaflets  ;  the 
nectarium  cylindrical,  with  ten  teeth;  the  capfule  mo- 
nofpermous.  There  are  feven  fpecies  ;  but  only  one 
of  them  is  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  viz.  the 
globofa.  It  hath  an  upright  Italk  branchingallround, 
two  or  three  feet  high,garnifhed  with  oval,  lanceolate, 
and  oppofite  leaves  ;  and  every  branch  and  fide-fhoot 
terminated  by  a  clofe  globular  head  of  flowers,  com- 
pofed  of  numerous,  very  fmall  ftarry  florets,  clofely 
covered  with  dry  fcaly  calices  placed  hubricathn,  per- 
fiflxnt,  and  beautifully  coloured  purple,  white,  red, 
or  ftriped  and  variegated.  The  flowers  themfelves 
arefo  fmall,  and  clofely  covered  with  the  fcaly  calices, 
that  they  fcarcely  appear.  The  numerous  clofely 
placed  fcaly  coverings  being  of  a  dry,  firm,  confift- 
encc,  coloured'  and  glittering,  collected  into  a  com- 
pact round  head,  about  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  cherry, 
make  a  fine  appearance.  They  are  annual  plants,  na- 
tives of  India ;  and  require  artificial  heat  to  raife  and 
forward  them  to  a  proper  growth,  fothat  they  may 
flower  in  perfection,  and  produce  ripe  feed.  Tii'ey 
flower  from  June  to  November  ;  and  if  the  flowers 
are  gathered  when  at  full  growth,  and  placed  out  of 
the  fun,  they  will  retain  their  beauty  fereral  months. 

GON  AQUA,  the  name  of  a  nation  inhabiting  about 
the  Cape,  and  fuppofed  by  Dr  Sparman  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Hottentots  and  Caffres.  See  Hotten- 
tots. 

GONDAR,  the  capital  of  Abyfilnia  ;  fituatcd, 
according  to  Mr  Bruce's  obferv  mons,  in  Lat.  12. 
34.  30.  and  Long.  37  35.  o.  E.  from  Greenwich. 
It  lies  upon  the  top  of  a  hill  of  confiderable  height, 
and  confifts  of  about  tOjOOofamiliesin  the  timeof  peace. 
Thehoufes  are  chiefly  of  clay,  with  roofs  thatched  in 
the  form  of  cones.  At  the  weft  end  of  the  town  is  the 
king's  palace  ;  formerly,  as  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  a 
fijjuclure  of  confiderable  confequence,  being  a  large 
fquare  building  four  ftories  high,  flanked  with  fquare 
towers,  and  affording  from  the  top  of  it  a  magnificent 
view  of  all  the  country  fouthward  to  the  lake  Tzma. 
It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Facilidas,  by  mafons  from 
India,  and  by  fuch  Abyflinians  as  had  been  instructed 
in  architecture  by  the  Jefuits  before  their  expulfion. 
Great  part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins,  having  been  burnt 
at  different  times  ;  but  there  is  ftill  ample  lodging  in 
the  two  Ioweftfloorsjthe  audience  chamber  beingabove 
120  feet  long.  By  the  fide  of  this  ftrutture,  there  have 
been  built  by  different  kings  apartments  of  clay  only 
in  the  fafhion  of  their  own  country.  The  palace,  with 
all  its  contiguous  buildings,  is  furrounded  by  a  double 
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ftone  wall  thirty  feet  high  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  GoudJ. 
circumference,  with  battlements  upon  the  outer  wall,  G*ndola, 
and  a  parapet  roof  between  the  outer  and  inner,  by  v""~ 
which  you  can  go  along  the  whole  and  look  into  the 
ftreet.  The  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  rifes  in 
the  middle  of  a  deep  valley;  through  which  run  two 
rivers  :  one  of  which,  the  Kakha,  coming  from  the 
Mountain  of  the  Sun,  flanks  all  the  fouth  of  the 
town  ;  while  theother,called  the  Angrab,  falling  from 
the  Mountain  Waggora,  companies  it  on  the  north 
and  north-eaft ;  and  both  rivers  unite  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fouth  of  the  town. 
Upon  the  bank  oppofite  to  Gondar,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  is  a  large  town  of  Mahometans  ;  a  great 
part  of  whom  are  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
king's  and  nobility's  equipage  both  when  they  take 
the  field  and  when  they  return  from  it.  They  are 
formed  into  a  body  under  proper  officers  ;  but  never 
fight  on  either  fide,  being  entirely  confined  to  the 
occupation  juft  mentioned,  in  which  by  their  care  and 
dexterity  in  pitching  and  Striking  the  tents,  and  in 
leading  and  conducting  the  baggage- waggons,  they 
are  of  great  fervice. — The  valley  of  Gondar  is  de- 
feribed  as  having  three  outlets  ;  one  fouth,  to  Dem- 
bca,  Matfha,  and  the  Agows;  another  on  the  north- 
weft,  towards  Sennaar,  over  the  Mountain  of  the  Sun; 
and  the  third  north,  leading  to  Waggora  over  the 
high  mountain  Lamalman,  and  fo  on  through  Tigre 
to  the  Red  Sea. 

GONDI  (John  Francis  Paul),  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
was  the  fon  of  Philip  Emmanuel  de  Gondi,  Count  de 
Joigny,  lieutenant-general,  &c.  and  was  born  in  16 13. 
From  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  firft  became  co- 
adjutor to  his  uncle  John  Francis  de  Condi,  whom  he 
fucceeded  in  1654  as  archbilhop  of  Paris;  and  was 
finally  made  a  cardinal.  This  extraordinary  perfon 
has  drawn  his  own  character  in  his  memoirs  with  im- 
partiality. He  was  a  man,  who  from  the  greateft 
degree  of  debauchery,  and  ftill  languishing  under  its 
ronfequences,  made  himfelf  adored  by  the  people  as  a 
preacher.  At  the  age  of  23,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  Cardinal  Richlieu  ;  he 
precipitated  the  parliament  into  cabals,  and  the  people: 
intofedition;  he  was  (fays  M.  Voltaire)  the  firft  bi- 
fhop  who  carried  on  a  civil  war  without  the  mafic  of 
religion.  However,  his  intrigues  and  fchemes  turned 
out  fo  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France  ;  and  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  vagrant  exile  for  five  or  fix  years, 
till  the  death  of  his  great  enemy  Cardinal  Mazaru: 
when  he  returned  on  certain  Stipulated  conditions. 
After  aflifting  in  the  conclave  at  Rome,  which  chofe 
Clement  IX.  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  ended 
his  life  like  a  philofopher  in  1679;  which  made  Vol- 
taire fay,  that  in  his  youth  he  lived  like  Catiline,  and 
like  Atticus  in  his  old  age.  He  wrote  his  Memoirs 
in  his  retirement;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Amflerdam,  4  vols  i2mo.  1719, 

GONDOLA,  a  flat  boat,  very  long  ancLnarrow, 
chiefly  ufed  at  Venice  to  row  on  the  canals.  The 
word  is  Italian,  gondola.  Du  Cange  derives  it  from 
the  vulgar  Greek  xoi/vt«x*s,  "a  bark,"  or  "  little, 
fhip;"  Lancelot  deduces  it  from  >oy</v,  a  termin  Athe- 
nasus  for  a  fort  of  vafe. 

The  middle-fized  gondolas  are  upwards  of  thirty 
feet  long  and  four  broad :  they  always  terminate  at 
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Gondola  each  end  in  a  very  {harp  point,  which  is  raifed  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  lull  height  of  a  man. 

The  addrefs  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  in  paffing 
along  their  narrow  canals,  is  very  remarkable  :  there 
are  ufually  two  to  each  gondola,  and  they  row  by 
pufhing  before  them.  The  fore-man  refts  his  oar  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  gondola  ;  the  hind  man  is  placed  on 
the  ftern,  that  he  may  fee  the  head  over  the  tilt  or  co- 
vering of  the  gondola,  and  refts  his  oar,  which  is  very 
long,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  gondola. 

Gondola  is  aifo  the  name  of  a  paffage.boat  of  fix 
•or  eight  oars,  ufed  in  other  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Italy. 

GONORRHOEA,  an  efflux  of  white,  greenilh,  or 
differenily-coloured,  matter  from  the  urethra  ;  moft 
commonly  owing  to  venereal  infection.  See  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

GONZAGA  (Lucretia),  was  one  of  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  ladies  of  the>i6th  century  ;  and  much  cele- 
brated for  her  wit,  her  learning,  and  her  delicate  ftyle. 
Hortenfio  Lando  wrote  a  beautiful  panegyric  upon 
her,  and  dedicated  to  her  his  dialogue  of  moderating 
the  paffions.  Her  beautiful  letters  have  been  collected 
with  the  greateft  care.  We  learn  from  thefe,  that  her 
marriage  with  John  Paul  Manfrone  was  unhappy. — 
She  was  married  to  him  when  the  was  not  14  years  of 
ege,  and  his  conduct  afterwards  gave  her  infinite  un- 
eafmefs.  He  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  ;  was  detected  and  imprifoned  by 
him;  but,  though  condemned  by  the  judges,  not  put 
to  death.  She  did  all  in  her  power  to  obtain  his  en- 
largement, but  in  vain ;  for  he  died  in  prifon,  having 
ihown  fuch  impatience  under  his  misfortunes,  as  made 
it  imagined  he  had  loft  his  fenfes.  She  never  would 
liften  afterwards  to  any  propofals  of  marriage,  though 
feveral  were  made  to  her.  All  that  came  from  her 
pen  was  fo  much  efleemed,  that  a  collection  was  made- 
even  of  the  notes  fhe  writ  to  her  fervants  ;  feveral 
of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  edition  of  her 
letters. 

GOOD,  in  general,  whatever  is  apt  to  encreafe 
pleafure,  to  diminiih  pain  in  us  ;  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  fame,  whatever  is  able  to  procure  or  preferve  to 
us  the  poifeffion  of  agreeable  fenfations,  and  remove 
thofe  of  an  oppofue  nature. 

Moral  Good  denotes  the  right  conduct  of  the  fe- 
veral fenfes  and  paffions,  or  their  juft  proportion  and 
accommodation  to  their  refpetive  objects  and  rela- 
tions.    See  Morals. 

Good  Abearing,( bonus geft us,  Jfignifies  an  exact  car- 
riage or  behaviour  of  a  fubject  towards  the  king  and 
the  people,  whereunto  fome  perfonsupon  their  mifbe- 
haviour  are  bound  :  and  he  that  is  bound  to  this,  is 
faid  to  be  more  ftrielly  bound  than  to  the  peace  ;  be- 
caufe  where  the  peace  is  not  broken,  the  furety  de 
bono gejlu  may  be  forfeited  by  the  number  of  a  man's 
company,  or  by  their  weapons.. 

Good  Behaviour,  inlaw,  an  exact  carriage  and  be- 
haviour to  the  king  and  his  people. 

A  juftice  of  the  peace  in  Britain  may,  at  therequeft 
of  another,  or  where  he  fees  caufe,  demand  furety 
for  the  good  behaviour  ;  and  to  that  end  the  juftice 
jnay  iffue  out  his  warrant  againft  any  perfons  whatso- 
ever, below  the  degree  of  nobility .;  but  when  it  is  a 
nobleman,  complaint  is  to  be  made  in  the  court  of 
■shancery,  or  king's  bench,  where  fuch  nobleman  mav 
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be  bound  to  keep  the  peace.  Infants  and  feme-coverts,     Good. 

whoought  tofindfurety  by  their  friends,  may  be  bound  * y ' 

over  to  their  good  behaviour ;  as  alfo  lunatics,  that  •£""  * 
have  fometimes  lucid  intervals,  and  all  others  who 
break  the  peace,  or  being  fufpected  to  'do  it  by  affrays, 
affaults,  battery,  wounding,  fighting,  quarrelling, 
threatening,  &c.  A  perfon  may  be  likewiie  bound  to 
his  good  behaviour  for  a  fcandalous  way  of  living, 
keeping  bawdy-hoafes,  gaming-houfes,&c.and  fo  may 
common  drunkards,  whoremongers,  common  whores, 
cheats,  libellers,  &c.  He  who  demands  furety  for  the 
peace,  on  any  violence  offered,  mufttake  an  oath  be- 
fore the  juftice,  that  he  goes  in  fear  of  his  life, or  fomc 
bodily  harm,  &c.  and  that  it  is  not  out  of  malice,  but 
from  a  regard  to  his  own  fafety. 

GooD-Breedin?.     See  G 00 d- Man 'N ars . 

GooD-Friday,  a  fa  ft  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in  me- 
mory of  the  fuiierings  and  death  of  Jefus  Chrift.  It  is 
observed  on  the  Friday  in  holy  or paffion  week;  and  it 
is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  good,  becaufe  of  the 
blefTed  effects  of  our  Saviour's  fufierings,  which  were  a 
propitiatory  or  expiating  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  the 
world.  The  commemoration  of  ourSaviour's  fufferings 
has  been  kept  from  the  very  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity, 
and  was  always  obferved  as  a  day  of  the  ftridteft  fafting 
and  humiliation.  Among  the  Saxons  it  was  called 
Long  triday  ;  but  for  what  reafon,  except  on  account 
of  the  long  fallings  and  offices  then  ufed,  is  uncertain. 
On  Good-Friday  the  pope  fits  on  a  plain  form  ;  and, 
after  fervice  is  ended,  when  the  cardinals  wait  on  him 
back  to  his  chamber,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  a  deep 
iilence,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  forrow.  In  the  night  of 
Good-Friday,  the  Greeks  perform  the  obfequiesof  our 
Saviour  round  a  great  crucifix,  laid  on  a  bed  of  ftate, 
adorned  with  flowers  ;  thefe  the  bilhops  diftribute 
among  the  affiftants  when  the  office  is  ended.  The 
Armenians,  on  this  day,  fet  open  a  holy  fepulchre,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  mount  Calvary. 

GooD-Hope,  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  promontory  of 
Africa,  where  the  Dutch  have  built  a  good  town  and 
fort.  It  isfituated  in  the  country  of  the  Hottentots  ;  for 
an  account  of  whom,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  with 
its  firft  difcovery,  fee  the  article  Hottentots. 

The  Cape  of  Good-Hope  has  been  generally  efleem- 
ed the  moflfoutherly  point  of  Africa,  though  it  is  not 
truly  fo.  In  Phillip's  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay* ,  we  are  *  „  ,» 
told,  that  the  land  which  projects farth eft  to  the  fouth 
is  a  point  to  the  eaft  of  it,  called  by  the  Englifh  Capt 
Lagul/us  -,  a  name  corrupted  from  the  original  Portu- 
guese das  Agulhas,  which,  as  well  as  the  French  ap- 
pellation des  Aiguilles,  is  defcriptive  of  its  form,  and 
would  rightly  be  translated  Needle  Cape. 

On  approaching  the  Cape,  a  very  remarkable  emi- 
nence may  in  clear  weather  be  difcovered  at  a  confider- 
able  diflance  ;  and  is  called  the  Table-mountain  from  its 
appearance,  as  it  terminates  in  a  flat  horizontal  fur- 
face,  from  which  the  face  of  the  rock  defcends  almoft 
perpendicularly.  In  the  mild  or  fummerfeafon,  which 
commences  in  September,  and  continues  till  March, 
the  Table  Land  or  Mountain,  is  fometimes  fuddenly 
capped  with  a  white  cloud,  by  fome  called  xhefpread- 
ing  the  of  Table-cloth.  When  this  cloud  feems  to  roll- 
down  the  fteep  face  of  the  mountain,  it  is  a  fure  indi- 
cation of  an  approaching  gale  ofwindlVom  the  fouth- 
caft  ;  which  generally  blows  with  great  violence,  and 
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Good,     fometiir.es  continues  a  day  or  more,  but  in  common  is 

— * '  of  lhort    duration.     On  the  firit  appearance  of  this 

cloud,  the  lhips  in  Table  Bay  begin  to  prepare  for  it, 
by  linking  yards  and  top-mafts,  and  making  every 
thing  as  fnug  as  poilible. — A  little  to  the  weftward  of 
the  Table  Land,  divided  by  a  fmall  valley,  ftands  on 
the  right  hand  fide  of  Table  Bay  a  round  hill,  call- 
ed the  Sugar  Loaf ;  and  by  many  the  Lion's  Head,  as 
there  is  a  continuance  from  it  contiguous  to  the  fea, 
called  the  Lion's  Rump  ;  and  when  you  take  a  general 
view  of  the  whole,  it  very  much  refembles  that  animal 
with  his  head  erect.  The  Sugar  Loaf  or  Lion's  Head, 
and  the  Lion's  Rump,  have  each  a  fiag-ftaff'on  them, 
by  which  the  approach  of  lhips  is  made  known  to  the 
governor,  particularising  their  number,  nation,  and  the 
quarter  from  which  they  came.  To  the  eaftward,  fe- 
parated  by  a  fmall  chafm  from  the  Table  Land,  ftands 
Charles's  Mount,  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Devil's  Tower,  or  Devil's  Head ;  and  fo  called  from 
the  violent  gulls  of  wind  fuppofed  to  iffue  from  it 
when  it  partakes  of  the  cr«p  that  covers  the  Table 
Land,  though  thefe  gufts  are  nothing  more  than  a  de- 
gree of  force  the  wind  acquires  in  coming  through  the 
chafm.  When  this  phenomenon  appears  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  is  by  no  means  fo  frequent  as  in  the  even- 
ing, the  failors  have  a  faying,  as  the  Devil's  Tower  is 
almoft  contiguous  to  the  Table  Land,  that  the  old 
gentleman  is  going  to  breakfaft  ;  if  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  that  he  is  going  to  dinner ;  and  if  in  the  even- 
ing, that  the  cloth  is  fpread  for  fupper.  Table-moun- 
tain arifes  about  3567  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; 
the  Devil's  Tower,  about  3368  ;  and  the  Lion's  Head, 
2764.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  lies  Conftan- 
tia,  a  district  confifting  of  two  farms,  wherein  the  fa- 
mous wines  of  that  name  are  produced. 

The  above  defcribed  high  lands  form  a  kind  of  am- 
phitheatre about  the  Table-valley,  where  the  Cape- 
town ftands.  This  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
middle  height,  or  Table-mountain  ;  and  almoit  in  the 
centre  of  the  Table  Bay,  fo  called  from  that  moun- 
tain.— This  bay,  it  is  obferved  in  Phillip's  Voyage, 
**  cannot  properly  be  called  a  port,  being  by  no  means 
a  ftation  of  fecurity  ;  it  is  expofed  to  all  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds  which  fet  into  it  from  the  fea  ; 
and  is  far  from  Sufficiently  fecured  from  thofe  which 
blow  from  the  land.  The  gufts  which  defcend  from 
the  fu'mmit  of  Table-mountain  are  fufficient  to  force 
lhips  from  their  anchors,  and  even  violently  to  annoy 
perlbns  on  the  fhore,  by  deftroying  any  tents  or  other 
temporary  edifices  which  may  be  erected,  and  railing 
clouds  of  fine  duft,  which  produce  very  troublefome 
effects.  A  gale  of  this  kind,  from  the  fouth-eaft,  blew 
for  tliree  days  fucceffively  when  Captain  Cook  lay  here 
in  his  firft  voyage  ;  at  which  time,  he  informs  us,  the 
Refolution  was  the  only  fhip  in  the  harbour  that  had 
not  dragged  her  anchors.  The  ftorms  from  the  fea 
are  ftill  more  formidable:  fo  much  fo,  that  fhips 
have  frequently  been  driven  by  them  from  their  ancho- 
rage, and  wrecked  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  But  thefe 
accidents  happen  chiefly  in  the  quaade  moujfon,  or  win- 
ter months,  from  May  14,  to  the  fame  day  of  Auguft ; 
during  which  time  few  fhips  venture  to  anchor  here. 
The  Britim  fleet  arriving  later,  lay  perfectly  unmo- 
kfted  as  long  as  it  was  necelfary  for  it  to  remain  in  this 
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ftation. — Falfe  Bay,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Cape,     Good. 

i    more  fecure  than  Table  Bay  dming  the  prevalence  of  ' v — 

tli  c  north- weft  winds,  but  ftill  lefs  fo  in  ftrong  gales  from 
the  fouth-eaft.  It  is^  however,  lefs  frequented,  being 
2  4  miles  of  very  heavy  road  diftant  from  Cape  Town, 
whence  almoft  all  necelTaries  muft  be  procured.  The 
moll  fheltered  part  of  Falfe  Bay  is  a  recefs  on  the  weft 
fide,  called  Simon's  Bay." 

The  lateft  and  monoarticular  as  well  as  apparently  the 
moftjuft  account  of  the  Cape  Town,  concerning  which 
voyagers  have  differed  very  much  from  one  another  in 
their  reprefentations,  is  that  given  by  Mr  White  in  his 
Journal  of  a  voyage  to  New  South  Wales.  From  the  fhip- 
ping,heobfervesf,  the  town  appears  pleafamly  Situated,  f  p.  87. 
but  at  the  fame  time  fmall ;  a  deception  that  arifes  from 
its  being  built  in  a  valley  with  fuchftupendous  mountains 
directly  behind  it.  On  landing,  however,  you  arefurpri- 
fed,  and  agreeably  dilappointed,  to  find  it  not  only  ex- 
tenfive,  but  well  built,  and  in  a  good  flyle  ;  the  Streets 
fpacious,  and  interfering  each  other  at  right  angles  with. 
great  precifion.  This  exactnefs  in  the  formation  of  the 
Streets,  when  viewed  from  the  Table  Land,  is  obferved 
to  be  very  great.  The  houfes  in  general  are  built  of 
ftone,  cemented  together  with  a  glutinous  kind  of  earth 
which  ferves  as  mortar,  and  afterwards  neatly  plaftered 
and  whitewashed  with  lime.  As  to  their  height  they  do 
not  in  common  exceed  two  Stories,  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence cf  the  wind,  which  atfomefeafonsof  the  year  blows 
with  great  Strength  and  fury.  For  the  fame  reaibn  thatch 
has  been  ufually  preferred  to  tiles  or  Shingles;  but  the  bad 
effects  that  have  proceeded  from  this  mode  when  fires 
happen,  has  induced  the  inhabitants  in  all  their  new 
buildings  to  give  the  preference  to  Slates  and  tiles.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  houfes,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  Dutch  nation,  are  not  only  uncommonly  neat  and 
clean  in  appearance,  but  they  are  really  fo  ;  and  the 
furniture  is  rather  rich  than  elegant.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe  with  the  bed-rooms  or  upper  apart- 
ments ;  which  are  very  barely  and  ill  furnished.  The 
ftreets  are  rough,  uneven,  and  unpaved.  But  many  of 
the  houfes  have  a  fpace  flagged  before  the  door  ;  and 
others  have  trees  planted  before  them,  which  form  a 
pleafant  Shade,  and  give  an  agreeable  air  to  the  ftreets. 

The  only  landing  place  is  at  the  eaftendof  the  town, 
where  there  is  a  wooden  quay  running  fome  paces  into 
the  fea,  with  feveral  cranes  on  it  for  the  convenience  of 
loading  and  unloading  the  fcoots  that  come  along  fide. 
To  this  place  excellent  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes, 
whichmakes  thewateringof  ihipseafy  and  expeditious. 
Clofe  to  the  quay,  on  the  left  hand,  ftands  the  caftle 
and  principal  fortrefs  ;  a  ftrong  extensive  work,  having 
excellent  accommodations  for  the  troops,  and  for  many 
of  the  civil  officers  belonging  to  the  company.  Within 
the  gates,  the  company  have  their  principal  Stores  ; 
which  are  fpacious  as  well  as  convenient.  This  fort 
covers  and  defends  the  eaft  part  of  the  town  and  har- 
bour, as  Amfterdam  fort  does  the  weft  part.  The  lat- 
ter, which  has  been  built  Since  commodore  Johnfton's 
expedition,  and  whereon  both  French  and  Dutch 
judgment  have  been  united  to  render  it  effectual  and 
ftrong,  is  admirably  planned  and' calculated  to  annoy 
and  harafs  Ships  coming  into  the  bay.  Some  finaller 
detached  fortifications  extend  along  the  coaSt,  both  to 
the  eaft  and  well,  and  make  landing,  which  was  n  >J 
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Good,  the  cafe  before  the  late  war,  hazardous  and  difficult. 
"  In  a  word,  Cape  Town  is  at  this  time  fortified  with 
ftrength,  regularity,  and  judgment. 

The  governor's  houfe  is  delightfully  fituated,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  an  extenfive  garden,  the  property  of 
the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company,  ufe fully  planted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  elegantly  laid  out.  The  governor's 
family  make  what  ufe  they  pleafe  of  the  produce  of 
the  garden,  which  is  various  and  abundant  ;  but  the 
original  intention  of  the  company  in  appropriating  fo 
extenlive  a  piece  of  ground  to  this  purpofe  was,  that 
their  hofpital  which  is  generally  pretty  full  when  their 
mips  arrive  after  long  voyoges,  may  be  well  fupplied 
with  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  likewife  that  their  ihips 
may  receive  a  fnnilar  fupply.  This  garden  is  as  public 
as  St  James's  park  ;  and  for  its  handfome,  pleafant, 
and  well-fhaded  walks,  is  much  frequented  by  perfons 
of  every  defcription,  but  particularly  by  the  fafhionable 
and  gay.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  principal  walk  is  a 
fmall  fpace  walled  in  for  the  purpofe  of  confining  fome 
large  oftriches  and  a  few  deer  ;  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  this  is  a  fmall  menagery,  in  which  the  company  have 
half  a  dozen  wild  animals  and  about  the  fame  number 
of  curious  birds. 

There  are  two  churches  in  the  town ;  one  large, 
plain,  and  unadorned,  for  the  Calvinifts,  the  prevail- 
ing feci ;  and  a  fmaller  one  for  the  Lutherans.  The 
hofpital,  which  is  large  and  extenfive,  is  fituated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town,  clofe  to  the  company's  garden  ; 
where  the  convalefcents  reap  the  benefit  of  a  wholefome 
pure  air,  perfumed  with  the  exhalations  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  rich  fruit  trees,  aromatic  fhrubs,  and  odorous 
plants  and  flowers  ;  and  likewife  have  the  ufe  of  every 
production  of  it. 

Beiides  their  hofpital,  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  com- 
pany have  feveral  other  public  buildings,  which  tend 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  town.  The  two 
principal  of  thefe  are,  the  ftables  and  a  houfe  for  their 
fiaves.  The  former  is  a  handfome  range  of  buildings, 
capable  of  containing  an  incredible  number  of  horfes. 
Thofe  they  have  at  the  cape  are  fmall,  fpirited,  and 
full  of  life.  The  latter  is  a  building  of  coniiderable 
extent,  where  the  fiaves,  both  male  and  female,  have 
feparate  apartments,  in  a  very  comfortable  ftyle,  to  re- 
fide  in  after  the  fatigues  and  toil  of  the  day  ;  and  there 
are  feveral  officers  placed  over  them,  who  have  com- 
modious apartments,  and  treat  them  humanely. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  though  in  their  per- 
fons large,  ftout,  and  athletic,  havenot  all  that  phlegm 
about  them  which  is  the  charadteriftic  of  Dutchmen  in 
general.  The  phyfical  influence  of  climate  may  in  fome 
degree  account  for  this ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  in 
allfouthern  latitudes  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the 
people  are  more  gay,  and  that  they  are  more  inclined 
to  luxury  and  amufements  of  every  kind,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  hemifphere.  The  ladies  are 
lively,  good-natured,  and  familiar  ;  and  from  a  pecu- 
liar gay  turn,  they  admit  of  liberties  that  would  be 
thought  repreheniible  in  England,  though  perhaps 
they  as  feldom  overleap  the  bounds  of  virtue  as  the 
women  of  other  countries. 

The  heavy  draft  work  about  the  Cape  is  moffly  per- 
formed by  oxen  ;  which  are  here  brought  to  an  un- 
common degree  of  ufefulnefs  and  docility.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  14,  16,  and  fometimes  18,  in  one  of 
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their  teams  ;,  when  the  roads  are  heavy,  they  fome-  Gaod 
times,  though  rarely,  yoke  20;  all  which  the  Hotten-  II 
tots,  Malays,  and  Cape  fiaves,  have  in  the  moft  per-  Co 
feet  fubjection  and  obedience.  One, of  thefe  fellows 
places  himfelf  on  the  fore  part  of  the  waggon,  or,  when 
loaded,  on  the  top  of  the  load,  and  with  a  tremendous 
long  whip,  which  from  its  fize  he 'is  obliged  to  hold  in 
both  his  hands,  manages  thefe  creatures  with  inexpref- 
fible  addrefs.  When  he  finds  expedition  needful,  he  can 
make  them  keep-whatever  pace  he  choofes,  either  trot 
or  gallop  (a  gait  performed  or  kept  up  with  difficulty 
by  European  oxen),  and  that  with  as  much  eafe  as 
if  he  was  driving  horfes.  They  likewife  manage 
horfes  with  the  fame  dexterity  ;  and  to  fee  one  of 
them  driving  three,  four,  five,  and  fometimes  fix 
pair,  in  hand,  with. one  of  thefe  long  whips,  would 
make  the  moft  complete  mafter  of  the  whip  in  England 
cut  a  defpicable  figure.  Carriages  are  not  very  nume- 
rous at  the  Cape,  as  the  inhabitants  in  general  travel 
in  covered  waggons,  which  better  fuit  the  roughnefs 
of  the  country.  The  governor  and  fome  few  of  the 
principal  people  keep  coaches,  which  are  a  good  deal 
in  the  Englilh  ftyle,  and  always  drawn  by  fix  horfes. 

Good  Manners.     See  Manners. 

GOODINGS,  in  fea-language,  are  clamps  of  iron 
bolted  on  the  ftern-poft  of  a  fhip,  whereon  to  hang 
the  rudder  and  keep  itfteady  ;  for  which  purpofe  there 
is  a  hole  in  each  of  them,  to  receive  a  correfpondent 
fpindle  bolted  on  the  back  of  the  rudder,  which  turns 
thereby  as  upon  hinges. 

GOOSE,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas.  The  goofe 
was  held  in  great  efteem  amongft  the  Romans,  for  ha- 
ving faved  the  Capital  from  the  invalion  of  the  Gauls 
by  cackling  and  clapping  its  wings.  Geefe  were  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  ;  and  the  cenfors,  when  they  en- 
tered upon  their  office,  provided  me«at  for  them.  There 
was  alfo  an  annual  feaft  at  Rome,  at  which  they  car- 
ried a  filver  image  of  a  goofe  in  ftate  ;  and  hanged  a 
dog,  to  punifh  that  animal  becaufe  he  did  not  bark  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Gauls. 

Goose- Ander,  in  ornithology.     See  Mergus. 

GoosE-Berrji,.'m  botany.     See  Ribes. 

Goost:-Necky  in  a  fhip,  a  piece  of  iron  fixed  on  the 
one  end  of  the  tiller,  to  which  the  laniard  of  the 
whip-ftaff'or  the  wheel-rope  comes,  for  fleering  the 
fhip.  ^ 

GoosE-Wing,  in  the  fea-language.  When  a  fhip 
fails  before,  or  with  a  quarter-wind  on  a  frefh  gale, 
to  make  the  more  hafte,  they  lanch  out  a  boom  and 
fail  on  the  lee-fide ;  and  a  fail  fo  fitted,  is  called  a 
goqfe-wing. 

GORCUM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
South  Holland,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  cheefe  and  butter.  It  is  fituated  on  the  rivers 
Ligne  and  Maefe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  55.  N.  Lat. 
51.49. 

GORDIANUS  I.  (a  Roman  general),  was  for  his 
valour  and  virtues  chofen  emperor  by  the  army  in  the 
reign  of  Maximinus,  A.  D.  237;  but  his  fon,  whom 
he  had  allbciated  with  himfelf  in  the  throne,  being 
flain  by  Capellian,  the  governor  of  Mauritania  for 
Maximinus,  Gordianus  killed  himfelf  the  fame  year. 
See  Rome. 

Gordianus  III.  (grandfon  of  the  former),  a  re- 
nowned warrior,  wasflyled  The  guardian  of  the  Roman 

common- 
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Gordian,  commonwealth.  He  was  treacheroufly  afTafunated  by 
Gordius.  Phihppus,  an  Arabian,  one  of  his  generals;  who,  to 
the  eternal  difgrace  of  the  Romans  of  that  era,  iuc- 
cceded  him  inthe  empire,  A.  D.  244.  SeeRoME. 
.  GORDIAN-knot,  in  antiquity,  a  knot  made  in 
the  leathers  or  harnefs  of  the  chariot  of  Gordius  king 
of  Phrygia,  fo  very  intricate,  that  there  was  no  find- 
ing where  it  began  or  ended.  The  inhabitants  had  a 
tradition,  that  the  oracle  had  declared,  that  he  who 
untied  this  knot  fhould  be  mafter  of  Alia.  Alexander 
having  undertaken  it,  was  unable  to  accompliih  it ; 
when  fearing  left  his  not  untying  it  ihould  be  deemed 
an  ill  augury,  and  prove  a  check  in  the  way  of  his 
conquefts,  he  cut  it  afunder  with  his  fword,  and  thus 
either  accomplilhed  or  eluded  the  oracle. 

GORDIUS,  the  hair-worm,  a  genus  of  infects 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermes  inteftina.     There  are 
feveral  fpecies,  1.  The  aquaticus,  or  water  hair-worm, 
is  ro  or  12  inches  in  length,  and  of  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  horfe  hair :  its  fkin  is  fmooth.  and  fomewhat  glofiy, 
without  furrows ;  it's  colour  pale  yellowifh  white  all  over, 
except  the  head  and  tail,  which  arc  black  and  glolly. 
The  body  is  rounded,  and  very  {lender  in  proportion  to 
its  length  :  the  mouth  is  fmall,  and  placed  horizontally; 
the  jaws  are  both  of  the  fame  length,  andobtufe  at  their 
extremities.     This  fpecies  is  common  in  frefh  waters, 
more  efpecially  in  clay,  through  which  it  paffes  as  a 
fifh  does  through  the  water,  and  is  the  author  of  many 
fprings.     This  is  the  worm  that  in  Guinea  and  in  fome 
other  of  the  hot  countries  gets  into  the  flefh  of  the  na- 
tives, and  occafions  great  mifchief ;  with  us,  though 
frequent  enough  in  water  where  people  bathe,  it  never 
attempts  this. — 2.  The  argillaceus,  or  clay  hair-worm, 
is  only  a  variation  of  the  preceding  one  in  colour,  be- 
ing yellowilh  at  the  extremities.     It  chiefly  inhabits 
the  clay  ;  and  Linnaeus  calls  that  its  proper  element, 
from  its  being  generally  dug  out  of  it. — 3.  The  me- 
dinenfis,  or  mufcular  hair-worm,  is  all  over  of  a  pale 
yellowilh  colour.     It  is  a  native  of  both  Indies ;  fre- 
quent in  the  morning  dew,  from  whence  it  enters  the 
naked  feet  of  the  Haves,  and  occafions  a  difeafe  much 
known  in  thofe  countries,  and  to  which  children  are 
very  liable :  it  creates  the  moft  troublefome  itchings, 
and  too  often  excites  a  fever  and  inflammation.     It 
particularly  infefts  the  mufcles  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
from  whence  it  may  be  drawn  out  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  filk  or  thread  tied  round  the  head  :  but  the  greateft 
caution  is  neceffary  in  this  fimple  operation,  left  the 
animal,  by  being  ftrained  too  much,  Ihould  break ;  for 
if  any  part  remains  under  the  fkin,  it  quickly  grows 
with  redoubled  vigour,  and  becomes  a  cruel  and  fome- 
times  fatal  enemy,  to  the  poor  flaves  in  particular. 
Baths  with  infufions  of  bitter  plants,  and  all  vermifu- 
ges, deftroy  it. — 4.  The  marinus,  or  fea  hair-worm, 
is  filiform,  twifted  fpirally,  and  lying  flat,  about  half 
an  inch  in  length  ;  of  a  whitifh  colour,  fmooth,  and 
fcarcely  diminifhing  at  the  head.     It  is  as  great  a  tor- 
menter  of  herrings,  bleaks,  and  various  other  fifh,  as 
ike  gordius  medinenfu  is  of  man.     The  fifh  when  in- 
fefted  with  thefe  animals  rife  to  the  furface,  and  tum- 
ble about  as  if  in  great  agony. 

Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  and  father  of  Midas, 
was  a  poor  hufbandman,  with  two  yokes  of  oxen, 
wherewith  he  ploughed  his  land  and  drew  his  wain. 
An  eagle  fitting  a  long  while  upon  one  of  his  oxen, 
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he  confulted  the  foothfayers ;  a  virgin  bid  him  facrifice  Gordon. 

to  Jupiter  in  the  capacity  of  king.     He  married  the  * ^— * 

virgin,  who  brought  forth  Midas.  The  Perfians  in- 
ftrucfed  by  the  oracle  to  fet  the  firft  perfon  they  met  in 
a  wain  upon  the  throne,  met  Gordius,  and  made  him 
king.  Midas  for  this  good  fortune  dedicated  to  Jupi-  ' 
ter  his  father's  cart.  The  knot  of  the  yoke,  they  fay, 
was  fo  well  twifted,  that  he  who  could  unloofe  it  was 
promifed  the  empire  of  Afia ;  hence  the  proverb  of  the 
Gordian  knot  had  its  original.     See  Gordian  Knot. 

GORDON  (Alexander),  an  excellent  draughtf- 
man  and  a  good  Grecian,  who  refided  many  years  in 
Italy,  vifited  moft  parts  of  that  country,  and  had 
alfo  travelled  into  France,  Germany,  &c.  was  fecre- 
tary  to  the  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Learning ; 
and  afterwards  to  the  Egyptian  Club,  compofed  of 
gentlemen  who  hadviiited  Egypt  (viz.  lord  Sandwich, 
Dr  Shaw,  Dr  Pococke,  &c.)  He  fucceeded  Dr 
Stukely  as  fecretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  which 
office  he  refigned  in  1741  to  Mr  Jofeph  Ames.  He 
went  to  Carolina  with  governor  Glen,  where,  befides  a 
grant  of  land,  he  had  feveral  offices,  fuch  as  regifter  of 
the  province,  &c.  and  died  a  juftice  of  the  peace, 
leaving  a  handfome  eftate  to  his  family.  He  publifhed 
1.  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  or  a  Journey  through 
moft  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Scotland,  in  two  parts,  with 
66  copperplates,  1726,  folio.  2.  Supplement  to  the 
Itinerarium,  1732,  folio.  3.  The  Lives  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  and  his  fon  Caefar  Borgia.  4.  A  complete 
Hiftory  of  the  ancient  Amphitheatres,  1730,  8 vo.  af- 
terwards enlarged  in  a  fecond  edition.  5.  An  EiTay  to- 
wards explaining  the  hieroglyp Ideal  figures  on  the  cof- 
fin of  the  ancient  Mummy  belonging  to  Capt.  William 
Lethieuller,  1737,  folio,  with  cuts.  6.  Twenty-five 
Plates  of  all  the  Egyptian  Mummies  and  other  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities  in  England,  1739,  f°li°« 

Gordon  (Thomas),  noted  for  his  tranflations  and 
political  writings,  was  born  at  Kirkudbright  in  North 
Britain.     He  came  young  to  London  ;  where  he  fup- 
ported  himfelf  by  teaching  languages,  until  he  procu- 
red employment  under  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  queen 
Anne's  time,  but  in  what  capacity  is  not  now  known. 
He  firft  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  defence  of  Dr 
Hoadley  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy  ;   which  recom- 
mended him  to  Mr  Trenchard,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  wrote  the  well-known  Cato's  Letters,  upon 
a  variety  of  important  public  fubjecTis.     Thefe  were 
followed  by  another  periodical  paper,  under  the  title 
of  the  Independent  Whig;  which  was  continued  fome 
years  after  Mr  Trenchard's  death,  by  Gordon  alone, 
againft  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  ;  but  with  more 
acrimony  than  was  fhown  in  Cato's  Letters.   At  length 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  retained  him  to  defend  his  admi- 
niftration,  to  which  end  he  wrote  feveral  pamphlets. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  28th  1750,  he  was  firft 
commiffioner  of  the  wine  licences,  an  office  which  he 
had  enjoyed  many  years.   He  was  twice  married.    His 
fecond  wife  was  the  widow  of  his  great  friend  Tren- 
chard, by  whom  he  had  children. — He  publifhed  En- 
lifh  tranflations  of  Salluft  and  Tacitus,  with  additional 
difcourfes  to  each  author,  which  contain  much  good 
matter.     Alfo,  two  collections  of  his  tracts  have  been 
preferved :    the  firft    intitled,    A   Cordial  for  Lovv- 
fpirits,  in  three  volumes  ;  and  the  fecond,  The  Pil- 
lars of  Prieftcraft  and  Orthodoxy  fhaken,  in  two  vo- 
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Gordonia  lumes.     But  thefe,  like  many  other  pofthumous  things, 
H         had  better  have  been  fuppreffed.     In  his  tranflations  as 
Gorged.    wcvj  as  ]^s  other  works  he  places  the  verbs  at  the  ends 
of  fentences,  according  to  the  Latin  idiom,  in  a  very 
ftiffand  affected  manner. 

GORDONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polyan- 


Gorged  is  alfo  ufed  when  the  gorge  #r  neck  of  a 
peacock,  fwan,  or  the  like  bird,  is  of  a  different  colour 
or  metal  from  the  reft. 

GORGET,  a  kind  of  breafl-plate  like  a  half  moon, 
with  the  arms  of  the  prince  thereon  ;  worn  by  the  of- 
ficers of  foot.     They  are  to  be  either  gilt  or  lilver, 


Gorged 

i 

Gorgons, 


dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants,     according  to  the  colour  of  the  buttons  on  the  uniforms 


The  calyx  is  fimple  ;  the  flyle  five-cornered,  with  the 
ftigma  quinquefid ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular ;  the  feeds 
two-fold  with  a  leafy  wing.  This  is  a  tall  and  very 
ftraight  tree,  with  a  regular  pyramidal  head.  Its  leaves 
are  fluped  like  thofe  of  the  common  bay,  but  ferrated. 
It  begins  to  bloffom.  in  May,  and  continues  bringing 
forth  its  flowers  the  greateft  part  of  th  e  fummer .  The 
flowers  are  fixed  to  foot-ftalks,  tour  or  five  inches  long ; 
are  monopetalous,  divided  into  five  fcgments,  encom- 
paifing  a  tuft  of  ftamjna  headed  with  yellow  apices  ; 
which  flowers,  in  November,  are  fucceded  by  a  co- 
nic capfula  having  a  divided  calyx.  The  capfula, 
when  ripe,  opens,  and  divides  into  five  feftions,  dif- 
clofing  many  fmall  half-winged  feeds.  This  tree  re- 
tains its  leaves  all  the  year,  and  grows  only  in  wet 
places,  and  ufually  in  water.  The  wood  is  fomewhat 
loft  ;  yet  Mr  Cateiby  mentions  his  having  feen  fome 
beautiful  tables  made  of  it.  It  grows  in  Carolina,  but 
not  in  any  of  the  more  northerly  ftates. 

GORE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  abatements,  which, 
according  to  Guiliim,  denotes  a  coward.     It  is  a  figure 


Gorget,  or  Gorgeret,  in  furgery,  is  the  name 
which  the  French  give  to  the  concave  or  cannulated 
conductor,  ufed  in  lithotomy.     Sec  Surgery. 

GORGONA,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  fea  of 
Tufcany,  and  near  that  of  Corfica,  about  eight  miles 
in  circumference}  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity 
of  anchovies  taken  near  it.  E.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat. 
43.  22. 

Gorgona,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  12  miles 
weft  of  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  America.  It  is  indif- 
ferent high  land,  very  woody,  and  fome  of  the  trees 
are  very  tall  and  large,  and  proper  for  malts.  It  is 
about  10  miles  in  circumference, and  has  feverai  fprings 
and  rivulets  of  excellent  water,  but  is  fubject.  to  con- 
ftant  rains.     W.  Long;  79.  3.  S.  Lat.  3.  30. 

GORGONIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  zoo- 
phytes, which  formerly  were  called  ceratopbytons,  and 
are  known  in  Englifh  by  the  names  of  fea-fam,  fea- 
fcathers,  and  fea-vjh'ips.  Linnaeus  and  Dr  Pallas  con- 
iider  them  as  of  a  mixed  nature  in  their  growth,  be- 
tween animals  and  vegetables ;   but  Mr  Ellis  fnows 


eonfifting  of  two  arch  lines  drawn  one  from  the  finifter  them  to  be  true  animals  of  the  polype  kind,  growing  up 
chief,  and  the  other  from  the  fmifter  bafe,  both  meet-  in  a  branched  form  refembling  a  fhrub,  and  in  no  part 
ing  Li  an  acute  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fefs  point,     vegetable.     They  differ  from  the  frefh  water  polype 


See  Heraldry 

GOREE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Africa,  near  Cape  de 
Vcrd,  fubject  to  the  French.  It  is  a  fmall  fpot  not 
exceeding  two  miles  in  circumference,  but  its  import- 
ance arifes  from  its  lituation  for  trade  fo  near  Cape 
Verd,  and  it  has  been  therefore  a  bone  of  contention 
between  European  nations.  It  was  firft  pofleiled  by 
the  Dutch,  from  whom,  in  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the 
imglifli ;  but  in  1665  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch, 
and  in  1677  fubdued  by  the  French,  in  whole  poffef- 
lion  it  remained  till  the  year  1 759,  when  the  Britifh 
arms  were  every  where  triumphant ;  and  it  was  redu- 
ced by  commodore  Keppel,  but  reftored  to  the  French 
at  the  tready  of  peace  in  1763.  It  was  retaken  by 
the  Englifh  in  the  laft  war,  but  again  reftored  at  the 
peace  of  1 783.     W.  Long.  17.  20.  N.  Lat.  14.  43. 

Go  ree,  the  capital  town  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
name  in  Holland,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Briel.  E. 
Long.  3.  so.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

GOREY,  a  borough,  fair,  and  poft  town  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  province  of  Leinfter,  otherwife 
called  Newborough.  It  ftands  about  18  miles  north  of 
Wexford  town,  and  45  from  Dublin.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 
W.  Long.  6.  30.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ;  patronage  in  the  family  of  Ram. 

GORGE,  in  architecture,  the  narroweft  part  of  the 
Tufcan  and  Doric  capitals,  lying  between  the  aftra- 
gal,  above  the  fhaft  of  the  pillar,  and  the  annulets. 

Gorge,  in  fortification,  the  entrance  of  the  plat- 
form of  any  work.     See  Fortification. 

GORGED,  in  heraldry,  the  bearing  of  a  crown, 
coronet,  or  the  like,  about  the  neck  of  a  lion,  a  fwan, 
&c.  and  in  that  cafe  it  is  faid,  the  lion  or  cygnet  is 
gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet,  &c. 


in  manyof  their  qualities,  and  particularly  in  producing 
from  their  own  fubftance  a  hard  and  folid  lupport,  fer- 
ving  many  of  the  purpofes  of  the  bone  in  other  animalsj 
This  is  formed  by  a  concreting  juice  thrown  out  from 
a  peculiar  fet  of  longitudinal  parallel  tubes,  running 
along  the  internal  furface  of  the  fkfhy  part:  in  the 
coats  of  thefe  tubes  are  a  number  of  fmall  orifices, 
through  which  the  ofieous  liquor  exfudes,  and  concre- 
ting, forms  the  layers  of  that  hard  part  of  the  annular 
circles,  which  fome,  judging  from,  the  coniiftence  ra- 
ther than  the  texture,  have  erroneoufly  denominated 
■wood.  The  furface  of  the  gorgonia  is  compofed  of  a 
kind  of  fcales,  fo  well  adapted  to  each  other  as  to  ferve 
for  defence  from  external  injuries:  and  the  flefh,  or, 
as  fome  have  called  it,  the  bark  or  cortex,  coniifts  of 
proper  mufcles  and  tendons  for  extending  the  openings 
of  their  cells  ;  for  fending  forth  from  thence  their  po- 
lype fuckers  in  fearch  of  food ;  and  for  drawing  them 
in  fuddenly,  and  contracting  the  fphincfer  mufcles  of 
thefe  ftarry  cells,  in  order  to  fecure  thefe  tender  parts 
from  danger  ;  and  alfo  of  proper  fecretory  ducts,  to  fur- 
nifhand  depofite  the  offeous  matter  that  forms  the  item 
and  branches  as  well  as  the  bafe  of  the  bone.  Mr  Ellis 
affirms,  that  there  are  ovaries  in  thefe  animals,  and 
thinks  it  very  probable  that  many  of  them  are  vivipa- 
rous.    See  Corallines. 

GORGONS,  in  antiquity  and  mythology.  Au- 
thors are  not  agreed  in  the  account  they  give  of  the 
Gorgons.  The  poets  reprefent  them  as  three  filters, 
whofe  names  were  Stheuo.  Er/ryale,  and  Meduja  ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  mortal,  and,  having  been  deflower- 
ed by  Neptune,  was  killed  by  Perfeus;  the  two  for- 
mer were  fubject  neither  to  age  nor  death.  They  are 
defcribed  with  wings  on  their  ihoulders,  with  terpen  fs 
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round  their  heads,  their  hands  were  of  brafs,  and  their 
teeth  of  a  prodigious  fize,  fa  that  they  were  objects 
of  terror  to  mankind.  After  the  death  of  Medufa. 
her  fifters,  according  to  Virgil,  were  appointed  to  keep 
the  gate  of  the  palace  of  Pluto. 

Muliaque  praterea   variorum  monjlra  ferarum— 

GoRCoNES,   Harpyiiequc 

Diodorus  S'culus  will  have  the  Gorgons  and  Amazons 
to  have  been  two  warlike  nations  of  women,  who  in- 
habited that  part  of  Libya  which  lay  on  the  lake  Tri- 
tonidis.  The  extermination  of  thefe  female  nations  was 
not  effected  till  Hercules  undertook  and  performed  it. 

Paufanias  fays,  the  Gorgons  were  the  daughters  of 
Phorbus;  alter  whofe  death  Medufa,  his  daughter, 
reigned  over  the  people  dwelling  near  the  lake  Tri- 
tonidis.  The  queen  was  paillonately  fond  of  hunting 
and  war,  fo  that  me  laid  the  neighbouring  countries 
quite  wafte.  At  laft,  Perfeus  having  made  war  on 
them,  and  killed  the  queen  herfelf,  when  he  came  to 
take  a  view  of  the  field  of  battle,  he  found  the  queen's 
corpfe  fo  extremely  beautiful,  that  he  ordered  her 
head  to  be  cut  off,  which  he  carried  with  him  to  (how 
his  countrymen  the  Greeks,  who  could  not  behold  it 
without  being  ftruck  with  aftonilhment. 

Others  reprefent  them  as  a  kind  of  monftrous  wo- 
men, covered  with  hair,  who  lived  in  woods  and  fo- 
relfs.  Others,  again,  make  them  animals  refembling 
wildfheep,  whofe  eyes  had  a  poifonous  and  fatal  in- 
fluence 

•  GORITIA,  or  Gorttz,  a  ftrong-town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  dachyof  Carniola, 
with  a  caftle  ;  feated  on  the  river  Lizonzo,  20  miles 
north-earl  ofAquileia,  and  70  north-ea  ft  of  Venice. 
E.  Long.  13.  43.  N.  Lat.  46.  12. 

GORL./EUS  (Abraham),  an  eminent  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  and  gained  a  reputation  by  col- 
letting  medals  and  other  antiques.  He  was  chiefly 
fond  of  the  rings  and  feals  of  the  ancients,  of  which  he 
publilhed  a  prodigious  number  in  1 601, under  this  title, 
DaByiiotheca;j'roe  Annutnrum  Siglllarium }qu'irum  apnd 
pnfeos  tavi  Gra-cos  qnaai  Romanos  ufusex  jtrrc,  are, 
argento,  et  auro,  Promptuarium.  This  was  the  firft  part 
of  the  work  :  the  fecond  was  intituled,  Variarum  Gem- 
maruvi,quibus  antiquliashi  fignandoutifolita fculptura . 
This  work  lias  undergone  feveral  editions,  the  beft  of 
which  is  that  of  Leyden,  1695  :  for  it  not  only  con- 
tains a  vaft  number  of  cuts,  but  alfo  a  fhort  explica- 
tion of  them  by  Gronovius.  In  1608,  he  publilhed  a 
collection  of  medals :  which, however,if  we  may  believe 
the  Scaligeratia,  it  is  not  fafe  always  to  truft.  Gorlseus 
pitched  upon  Delft  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and 
died  there  in  1609.  His  collections  of  antiques  were 
fold  by  his  heirs  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

GORLITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Lufa- 
tia,  lubjecr.  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  It  is  a  hand- 
fomeftrong  place,  and  feated  on  the  river  Neiife,  in 
E.  Long.  15.  15.  N.  Lat  51.  10. 

GOR  TERIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fruftanea  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngencliaclafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compofita.  The  receptacle  is  naked; 
the  pappus  woolly  ;  the  florets  of  the  radius  ligulated 
or  plane  ;   the  calyx  imbricated  with  fpinous  fcales. 

GOSHAWK.     SeeFALco. 

GOSHEN  (anc.  geog.),  a  canton  of  Egypt,  which 


Jofeph  procured  for  his    father  and  brethren  when     Goflar 
they  came  to  dwell  in  Egypt.     It  was  the  molt  fruit-         i| 
ful  part  of  the  country  :  and  its  name  feems  to  be  de-  Goffypium 
rived  from  the  Hebrew,£f/7^;//,whichiignifies"  rain;"  "     s^— " 
becaufe  this  province  lying  very  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  expofed  to  rains,  which  were  very  rare  in 
other  cantons,  and  more  efpecially  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Calmet  does  not  queftion  but  .that  Goihen,  which  Jp- 
fbua  (x.  41.  x'i.  16.  xv.  51.)  makes  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  is  the  fame  as  the  land  of  Gofhen,  which 
was  given  to  Jacob  and  his  Ions  by  Pharaoh  king  of  E- 
gypt :  (Gen.xlvi.  28).     It  is  certain  that  this  coun- 
try lay  between  Paleitine  and  the  city  of  Tanais,   and 
that  the  allotment  of  the  Hebrews  reached  fouthward 
as  far  as  the  Nile,  (Jolh.  xiii.  3.) 

GOSLAR,  a  large  and  ancient  town  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  in  the  territory  of  Brunfwick ;  it  is  a 
free  imperial  city,  and  it  was  here  that  gunpowder  was 
fir  it  invented,  by  a  monk  as  is  generally  fuppofed.  It 
is  a  large  place, but  the  buildings  are  in  the  ancient  tafte. 
In  1728,  280  houfes,  and  St  Stephen's  line  church, 
were  reduced  to  afhes.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain, 
near  the  river  Gofe,  and  near  it  are  rich  mines  of  iron. 
The  inhabitants  are  famous  for  brewing  excellent  beer. 
E.  Long.  3.  37. N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

GOSPEL,  the  hiftory  of  the  life,  actions,  death,, 
refurrection,  afcenfion,  and  doctrine  of  Jefus  Chrift. — 
The  word  is  Saxon,  and  of  the  fame  import  with  the 
Latin  term  evange/ium,  which  figniiies  glad  tidings,  or 
good  news. 

This  hiftory  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  St  Mat- 
thew, St  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St  John ;  who  from 
thence  are  called evangeltjls.  The  Chriftian  church 
never  acknowledged  any  more  than  thefe  four  gofpels 
as  canonical;notwithftanding  which.feveral  apocryphal 
gofpels  are  handed  down  to  us,  and  others  are  entirely 
loft. 

GOSPORT,  a  town  of  Kampfhire,  79  miles  from 
London,  in  the  parilh  of  Alverftock.  It  has  a  ferry 
over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  Portfmouth,  and  is 
a  large  town  and  of  great  trade,  efpecially  in  time  of 
war.  Travellers  choofe  to  lodge  here,  where  every 
thing  is  cheaper  and  more  commodious  for  them  than 
at  Portfmouth.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
not  fo  broad  here  as  the  Thames  at  Weftminfter,  is  fe- 
cured  on  this  fide  by  four  forts,  and  a  platform  of  above 
20  cannon  level  with  the  wrater.  Here  is  a  noble  ho- 
fpital  built  for  the  cure  of  the  lick  and  wounded  fail- 
ors  in  the  fervice  of  the  navy  ;  belides  a  free  fchool. 

GOSSAMER  is  the  name  of  a  fine  filmy  fubftance, 
like  cobwebs,  which  is  feen  to  float  in  the  air,  in  clear 
days  in  autumn,  and  is  more  obfervable  in  ftubble- 
fields,  and  upon,  furze  and  other  low  bullies.  This  is 
probably  formed  by  the  flying  fpider,  which  in  tra- 
verfing  the  air  for  food,  Ihootsout  thefe  threads  from 
its  anus,  which  are  borne  down  by  the  dew,  &c. 

GOSSYPIUM,  or  Cotton:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  moiiadelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Co/uM/iifsra-.  The  calyx  is  double,  the 
exterior  one  trifid  ;  the  capfale  quadrilocular  ;  the 
feeds  wrapt  in  cotton-wool.  There  are  four  fp  cies,. 
all  of  them  natives  o[  warm  climates,  r.  The  herba- 
ceum,  or  common  herbaceous  cotton,  hath  an  herba- 
ceous fmooth  ftalk  two  feethigh,  branching  upward  s  ; 
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Goflypium.  five-Iobed  fmooth  leaves  ;  and  yellow  flowers  from  the     out  from  the  wool  with  which  they  are  naturally  mix 
"  ends  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  roundiJh  capfuies 
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full  of  feed  and  cotton.     2.  The  hirfutum,  or  hairy 

American  cotton,  hath  hairy  flaiks  branching  laterally 
two  or  three  feet  high :  palmated,  three  and  five  lobed 
hairy  leaves  ;  and  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large 
oval  pods  furnifhed  with  feeds  and  cotton.  3.  The  bar- 
badenfe,  or  Barbadoes  fhrubby  cotton,  hath  a  fhrubby 
ftalk  branching  four  or'  five  feet  high,  three-lobed 
fmooth  leaves,  glandulous  underneath  ;  and  yellow  flow- 
ers fucceeded  by  oval  pods,  containing  feeds  and  cot- 
ton. 4.  The  arboreum,  or  tree  cotton,  hath  an  up- 
right woody  perennial  ftalk,  branching  fix  or  eight  feet 
high  ;  palmated,  four  or  five  lobed  fmooth  leaves  ;  and 
yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large  pods  filled  with 
feeds  and  cotton. 

The  firil  three  fpecies  are  annual,  but  the  fourth  is 
perennial  both  in  root  and  ftalk.  In  warm  countries 
thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in  great  quantities  in  the 
fields  for  the  fake  of  the  cotton  they  produce  ;  but  the 
firft  fpecies  is  moft  generally  cultivated.  The  pods  are 
fometimes  as  large  as  middling-fized  apples,  clofely 
filled  with  the  cotton  furrounding  the  feed.  When 
thefe  plants  are  ,  raifed  in  Britain,  they  muft  be 
continually  kept  in  a  warm  ftove,  where  they  will  pro- 
duce feeds  and  cotton.  Theyarepropagated  by  feeds. 
See  Cotton. 

The  American  Iftands  produce  cotton  fhrubs  of  va- 
rious fizes,  which  rife  and  grow  up  without  any  cul- 
ture ;  efpecially  in  low  and  marihy  grounds.  Their 
produce  is  of  a  pale  red  ;  fome  paler  than  others  ;  but 
fo  fliort  that  it  cannot  be  fpun.  None  of  this  is  brought 
to  Europe,  though  it  might  be  ufefully  employed  in 
making  of  hats.  The  little  that  is  picked  up,  ferves 
to  make  matreffes  and  pillows. 

The  cotton-  fhrubs  that  fupplies  our  manufactures,  re- 
quires a  dry  and  ftony  foil,  and  thrives  belt  in  grounds 
that  have  already  been  tilled.  Not  but  that  the  plant 
appears  more  flourifhing  in  frefh  lands  than  in  thofe 
which  are  exhaufted;  but  while  it  produces  more 
wood,  it  bears  lefs  fruit.  i 

A  weftern  expofnre  is  fitteft  for  it.  The  culture  of 
it  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  continues  during  the 
firft  fpring-rains.  Holes  are  made  at  feven  or  eight 
feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a  few  feeds  thrown 
in.  When  they  are  grown  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix 
inches,  all  the  items  are  pulled  up,  except  two  or  three 
of  the  ftrongeft.  Thefe  are  cropped  twice  before  the 
end  of  Auguft.  This  precaution  is  the  more  neceffa- 
ry,  as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit  till  after  the  fecond  pru- 


Gotha 
ed.     This  is  done  by  means  of  a  cotton-mill ;  which  is         II 
an  engine  compofed  of  two  rods  of  hard  wood,  about  pot"^an"', 
18  feet  long,  18  lines  in  circumference,  and  fluted 
two  lines  deep.     They  are  confined  at  both  ends,  fo  as 
to  leave  no  more  diftance  between  them  than  is  necef- 
fary  for   the  feed  to  flip  through.     At  one  end  is  a 
kind  of  little  millftone,  which,  being  put  in  motion 
with  the  foot,  turns  the  rods  in  contrary  directions. 
They  feparate  the  cotton,  and  throw  out  the  feed  con- 
tained in  it. 

GOTHA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  E. 
Long.  10.  36.  N.  Lat.  51 .  Some  fancy  this  town  had 
its  name  from  the  Goths,  and  that  they  fortified  it  in 
their  march  to  Italy  ;  but  it  was  only  a  village  till  fur  ■ 
rounded  with  walls  by  the  bifhop  of  Mentz  in  964.  It 
is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain  on  the  river  Leina,  well  built 
and  ftrongly  fortified.  Here  aretwohandfome  churches 
and  a  very  good  hofpital.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  dyers 
wood,  of  which  they  have  three  crops,  but  the  third 
grows  wild.  The  neighbouring  country  produces  a 
vaft  deal  of  corn.  The  caftle  or  ducal  palace  of  Gotha 
was  rebuilt  hi  the  16th  century  by  duke  Erneft,  fur- 
named  the  Pious,  who  caufed  both  that  and  the  town 
to  be  encompaffed  with  ditches  and  ramparts  ;  and  gave 
i  t  th  e  name  oiFriedenjlein,  or  the  Cajlle  of  Peace,  in  op- 
poihion  to  its  ancient  name  oiGrimmerfiein,  or  the  Cajlle 
of  the  Furies.  It  is  fituated  on  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence, from  whence  there  is  a  vaftprofpecr.  of  a  fruit- 
ful plain.  In  one  of  the  apartments  there  is  a  collec* 
tion  of  valuable  rarities,  and  a  noble  library. 

The  dukedom  of  Saxe-Gotha  is  about  30  miles 
long,  and  12  broad.  The  reigning  duke  is  Lewis 
Erneft,  born  in  1 7-4-5",  and  married  to  the  princefs 
Maria  Charlotte  of  Saxe  Meningen,  by  whom  he  has 
iffue.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Erneftine  line  of  Saxony, 
defcended  from  the  elector  John  Frederic  the  Magna- 
nimous, who  was  deprived  or  the  electorate  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  in  1574  ;  fince  which  the  youngeft 
branch  called  the  libertine  has  enjoyedit.  Hehasfeve- 
ral  other  principalities  befides  that  of  Saxe-Gotha  ;  and 
his  revenues  are  computed  at  L. 200,000  a  year,  with 
which  he  maintains  about  3000  regular  troops.  As 
he  is  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the  Saxon  princes  of  the 
Erneftine  branch  ;  fo  of  all  the  courts  of  Saxony,  next 
to  that  of  Drefden,  he  has  the  moft  numerous  and  the 
moft  magnificent.  His  guards  are  well  clothed,  his  li- 
veries rich,  and  his  tables  ferved  with  more  elegance 
than  profufion.     And  yet  by  the  prudent  management 


ning  ■,  and,  if  the  fhrub  was  fuffered  to  grow  more  than  of  his  public  finances,  his  fubject-s  are  the  le aft  bur- 
four  feet  high,  the  crop  would  not  be  the  greater,  noc  dened  with  taxes  of  any  ftate  in  Germany.  The  reli- 
the  fruit  fo  eafily  gathered.     The  fame  method  is  pur-  gion  is  Lutheran. 

fued  for  three  years  ;  for  fo  long  the  fhrub  may  conti-  GOTHARD,    one  of  the  higheft  mountains  of 

nue,  if  it  cannot  conveniently  be  renewed  oftener  with  Switzerland  ;  and  from  the  top,  where  there  is  a  hofpi- 

the  profpeft  of  an  advantage  that  will  compenfate  the  tal  for  monks,  is  one  of  the  fineft  profpechs  in  the 

trouble.  world-     It  is  eight  miles  from  Aldorf. 

This  ufeful plant  will  not  thrive  if  great  attention  is  GOTHEBORG,  or  Goth  enburg,  or  Cottenburg. 

not  paidto  pluck  up  the  weeds  that  grow  about  it.  Fre-  See  Gottenburg. 


quent  rains  will  promote  its  growth  ;  but  they  muft 
not  be  incefiant.  Dry  weather  isparticularly  neceffary 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  which  is  the  time 
of  gathering  the  cotton,  to  prevent  it  from  being  dif- 
coloured  andfpotted. 


GOTHIC,  in  general,  whatever  has  any  relation  to 
the  Goths :  thus  we  fay,  Gothic  cuftoms,  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, &c.     See  Architecture. 

GOTHLAND,  the  moft  fouthern  province  of 
Sweden,-  being  a  peninfula,  encompaffed  on  three  fides 


When  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  muft  be  picked     by  the  Baltic  Sea,  or  the  channel  at  the  entrace  of  it. 

It 
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Goths.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  parts,  which  are,  Eaft  Goth- 
land, Weft  Gothland,  Smaland,  Halland,  Bleaking, 
and  Schonen.  It  was  a  long  time  in  the  pofleflion  of 
the  kings  of  Denmark,  but  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in 
1654.  The  principal  towns  of  Gothland  are  Calmar, 
Landfcroon,  Chriftianople,  Daleburg,  Gothenburg, 
Helmftat,  Lunden,  Malmone,  and  Vexio. 

GOTHS,  a  warlike  nation,  and  above  all  others 
famous  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  came  originally  out  of 
Scandinavia  (the  name  by  which  the  ancients  diftin- 
guifhed  the  prefent  countries  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Lap- 
land, and  Finmark) .  According  to  the  moil  probable 
accounts,  they  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun- 
tries ;  and  from  thence  fent  colonies  into  the  illands  of 
the  Baltic,  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  and  the  adja- 
cent places  yet  deftitute  of  inhabitants.  The  time  of 
their  firft  fettling  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  time  when 
they  firft  peopled  with  their  colonies  the  abovemention- 
cd  lflands  and  Cherfonefus,  are  equally  uncertain  ;  tho' 
the  Gothic  annals  fuppofe  the  latter  to  have  happened 
in  the  time  of  Serug  the  great  grandfather  of  Abra- 
ham. This  firft  migration  of  the  Goths  is  faid  to  have 
been  conducted  by  their  king  Eric  j  in  which  all  the 
ancient  Gothic  chronicles,  as  well  as  the  DaniJh  and 
Swediih  ones,  agree.  Their  fecond  migration  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  happened  many  ages  after  ;  when,  the 
abovementioned  countries  being  overftocked  with  peo- 
ple, Berig,  at  that  time  king  of  the  Goths,  went  out 
with  a  fleet  in  queft  of  new  fettlements.  He  landed 
in  the  country  of  the  Ulmerugians,  now  Pomerania, 
drove  out  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  divided  their 
lands  among  his  followers.  He  fell  next  upon  the 
Vandals,  whofe  country  bordered  on  that  of  the  Ulme- 
rugians, and  overcame  them ;  but  inftead  of  forcing 
them  to  abandon  their  country,  he  only  made  them 
ihare  their  poiTeffions  with  the  Goths. 

The  Goths  who  had  fettled  in  Pomerania  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Germany  being  greatly  increafed  in- 
fomuch  that  the  country  could  no  longer  contain  them, 
they  undertook  a  third  migration  in  great  numbers, 
under  Filimer  furnamed  the  Great,  their  fifth  prince 
after  leaving  Scandinavia  ;  and  taking  their  route  eaft- 
ward,  entered  Scythia,  advanced  to  the  Cimmerian 
Bofphorus,  and,  driving  out  the  Cimmerians,  fettled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Thence 
in  procefs  of  time,  being  greatly  increafed  in  Scy- 
thia, theyrefolved  to  feek  new  fettlements;  and,  ac- 
cordingly taking  their  route  eaftward,  they  traverfed 
feveral  countries,  and  at  length  returned  into  Ger- 
many. 

Their  leader  in  this  expedition  was  the  celebrated 
Woden,  called  alfo  Voden,  Othen,  Oden,  Godan,  and 
Gaudan.  Of  this  Woden  many  wonderful  things  are 
related  in  the  Sueo-gothic  chronicles.  He  was  king  of 
the  Algardians,  whom  the  northern  writers  will  have 
to  be  the  fame  with  a  people  called  Afpurgians  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  By  Strabo  they  are 
placed  near  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus.  Afpurgia  was 
the  metropolis  of  a  province  which  Strabo  calls  Afia  • 
and  Woden  and  his  followers  are  ftyled  by  the  ancient 
Gothic  writers  A/a,  A/1  ana,  and  A  [iota.  The  kings 
of  Afpurgia  were  mafters  of  all  that  part  of  Scythia 
which  lay  to  the  weftward  of  Imaus,  and  was  by  the 
Latins  called  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  or  "  Scythia  within 
Imaus." 


At  what  time  Woden  reigned  in  this  country,  is     Goths. 

quite  uncertain  ;  but  all  hiftorians  agree,  that  he  went    — * *■ 

out  in  queft  of  new  fettlements  with  incredible  num- 
bers of  people  following  him.  He  firft  entered  Roxo- 
lania,  comprehending  the  countries  of  Pruffia,  Livo- 
nia, and  great  part  of  Mufcovy.  From  thence  he  went 
by  fea  into  the  north  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  having 
reduced  Saxony  and  Jutland,  he  at  laft  fettled  in  Swe- 
den, where  he  reigned  till  his  death,  and  became  fo  fa- 
mous that  his  name  reached  all  countries,  and  he  was 
by  the  northern  nations  worfhipped  as  a  god.  He  is 
fuppofed  to  have  brought  with  him  the  Runic  charac- 
ters out  of  Afia,  and  to  have  taught  the  northern  na- 
tions the  art  of  poetry  ;  whence  he  is  ftyled  the  father 
of  the  Scaldi  or  Scaldri,  their  poets,  who  defcribed  in 
verfe  the  exploits  of  the  great  men  of  their  nation,  as 
the  bards  did  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons. 

The  Romans  diftinguiihed  the  Goths  into  two  claf- 
fes;  the  Oftrogoths  and  Vifigoths.  Thefe  names  they 
received  before  they  left  Scandinavia,  the  Vifigoths  be- 
ing foftened  by  the  Latins  from  Wefterogoths,  or  thofe 
who  inhabited  the  weftern  part  of  Scandinavia,  as  the 
Oftrogoths  were  thofe  who  inhabited  the  eaftern  part 
of  that  country.  Their  hiftory  affords  nothing  of  mo- 
ment till  the  time  of  their  quarrelling  with  the  Ro- 
mans, which  happened  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Caracalla,  fon  to  Severus.  After  that  time  their  hiftory 
becomes .  fo  clofely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  for  the  moil  remarkable  particulars  of  it 
we  muft  refer  to  the  article  Rome.  After  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Heruli,  the  Oftro- 
goths, under  their  king  Theodoric,  became  mafters  of 
the  greateft  part  of  Italy,  having  overcome  and  put  to 
death  Odoacer  king  of  the  Heruli  in  494.  They  re- 
tained their  dominion  in  this  country  till  the  year  553  ; 
when  they  were  finally  conquered  by  Narfes,  theem- 
peror  Juilinian's  general:  See  (Hiftory  of)  Italy. 
The  Vifigoths  fettled  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Honorius,  where  they  founded  a  kingdom  which 
continued  till  the  country  was  fubdued  by  the  Saracens ; 
fee  the  article  Spain. 

The  Goths  were  famous  for  their  hofpitality  and 
kindnefs  to  ftrangers,  even  before  they  embraced  the 
Chriftian  religion.  Nay,  it  is  faid,  that  from  their 
being  eminently  good,  they  were  called  Goths,  by  the 
neighbouring  nations  ;  that  name,  according  to  Gro- 
tius  and  moil  other  writers,  being  derived  from  the 
German  word,  goten,  which  iignifies  "  good."  They 
encouraged,  fays  Dio,  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  above 
all  other  barbarous  or  foreign  nations,  and  often  chofe 
kings  from  among  their  philofophers.  Polygamy  was 
not  only  allowed  but  countenanced  among  them  ;  every 
one  being  valued  or  refpected  according  to  the  number 
of  his  wives.  By  fo  many  wives  they  had  an  incre- 
dible number  of  children,  of  whom  they  kept  but  one 
at  home,  fending  out  the  reft  in  queft  of  new  fettle- 
ments ;  and  hence  thofe  fwarms  of  people  which  over- 
ran fo  many  countries.  With  them  adultery  was  a  ca- 
pital crime,  and  irremimbly puniihed  with  death.  This 
feverity,andlikewife  polygamy,  prevailed  among  them 
when  they  were  known  to  the  Romans  only  by  the 
name  of  Getes  (their  moil  ancient  name)  ;  as  appears 
from  the  poet  Menander,  who  was  himfelf  one  of  that 
nation  ;  and  from  Horace,  who  greatly  commends  the 
chaftity  of  their  women.  Their  laws  fell  little  Uiort  of 
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.GotTiofred,  thofe  of  the  ancient  Romans.     Their  government  was 

Gotten- '  monarchical  ;  their  religion  was  much  the  fame  with 

burg,      that  of  the  ancient  Germans  or  Celtes ;  and  their  chefs 

" * is  defcribed  by  Apollinaris  Sidonius  in  the  following 

words  :  "  They  are  fhod  (fays  he)  with  high  fhoes 
made  of  hair,  and  reaching  up  to  their  ankles  ;  their 
knees,  thighs,  and  legs,  are  without  any  covering ; 
their  garments  of  various  colours  fcarce  reaching  to  the 
knee  ;  their  fleeves  only  cover  the  top  of  their  arms  ; 
they  wear  green  caffocks  withared  border  ;  their  belts 
hang  on  their  fhoulder  ;  their  ears  are  covered  with 
twilled  locks  ;  they  ufe  hooked  lances  and  miifile  wea- 
pons." 

GOTHOFRED,  or  Godfrey,  (Dennis  or  Diony- 
fxus),  an  eminent  civil  lawyer,  born  of  an  illaftr-kws 
houfe  at  Paris,  in  1549.  Finding  his  country  invol- 
ved in  the  confulion  of  the  leaguers,  he  accepted  of  a 
profelfor's  chair  at  Geneva,  until  he  was  patronized 
and  employed  by  Henry  IV. ;  but  being  afterwards 
ilripped  of  his  employments  as  a  huguenot,  he  at 
length  retired  to  Heidelburg,  from  whence  no  offers 
were  able  to  detach  him.  He  was,  however,  difap- 
pointedof  his  intention  to  end  his  days  there  ;  for  the 
difturbances  that  broke  out  in  the  Palatinate  obliged 
him,  in  1 6  21,  to  take  refuge  in  Stralburg,  where  He 
died  the  following  year.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
books  ;  but  his  principal  work  is  the  Corpus  Juris  Ci- 
vilis  cum  notis. 

Gothofred  (Theodore),  a  fonof  the  former,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1580.  As  foon  as  he  had  finifhed 
his  ftudies,  he  went  to  Paris  ;  where  he  conformed  to 
the  Romiih  religion,  and  applied  with  indefatigable  in- 
duftry  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  that  of  France  particu- 
larly, wliereia.  he  became  very  eminent,  as  appears  by 
his  works.  In  1632,  the  king  made  him  one  of  his 
hiftoriographers,  with  a  ftipend  of  3000  livres  ;  and,  in 
1636,  he  was  fent  to  Cologn,  to  affift  at  the  treaty  of 
peace  negociating  there,  on  the  part  of  France,  by  the 
cardinal  of  Lyons.  This  treaty  being  removed  to 
Munfter,  Gothofred  was  fent  thither,  where  he  drew 
up  Memoirs  on  the  fubjecr. ;  and  continued  in  that  city, 
in  the  king's  fervice,  to  his  death  in  1649.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  his  "  Account  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the 
kings  of  France." 

Gothofred  (James),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1587.  Applying  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  he  obtained  the  proleifor's  chair 
there,  was  made  counfellor  of  the  city,  and  was  feve- 
ral  times  employed  in  France,  Germany,  Piedmont, 
and  Switzerland,  to  negociate  their  affairs  in  the  name 
of  the  republic.  He  died  in  1562;  and  his  chief 
work  is  his  Codex  Theodofiauus,  cum  perpetuis  commsn- 
tar  its,  ire. 

Gothoi  red  (D  ennis), a  fon  of  Theodore  abovemen- 
tioned,  was  born  at  Paris  in  161 5.  He  ftudied  hiftory 
after  his  father's  example  ;  became  as  eminent  in  that 
department  of  knowledge  ;  and  obtained  the  reveriion 
of  his  father's  place  of  hiftoriographer  royal,  from 
Louis  XIII.  when  he  was  but  25  years  of  age.  He 
y\ib\i{h.edhisf2.ther' s  Ceremotiiat  of  France  ;fi\\i(he&h.is 
Memoirs  of  Fhilip  de  Csmmines  ;  and  was  preparing  a 
Hiftory  of  Charles  VIII.  when  he  died  in  1 68 1 .  It  was 
publifhed  by  his  eldeft  fon,  Dennis,  in  1684. 

GOTTENBURG,  a  rich  and  ftrong  town  of  Weft 
Gothland,  in  Sweden,  with  a  good  harbour,  at  the 


Gottcn- 
burs, 


mouth  of  the  river  Ccthelba ;  which  is  the  beft.fitnated 
for  foreign  trade  of  any  in  Sweden,  as  it  lies  without 
the  Sound.  Ir  occupies  the  fite  of  an  ancient  town,  Gothngem 
named  Lodefi,  which  was  built  byGuftavus  Vafa  ;  and 
being  endowed  with  conhderable  privileges,  foon  be- 
came the  great  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the  weftern 
provinces.  Charles  IX.  when  dukeof  Gothland,  having 
in  1604  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  town  in  the  ifland 
of  Hifmgen  at  no  great  diftance  from  Lodefe,  called  it 
Cotheborg  (fmce  corrupted  into  Gottenburg),  in  honour 
of  his  duchy.  Upon  hisacceffion  to  the  throne,  he  erected 
in  his  newtown  a  trading  company;  drew  thither  many 
foreigners,  particularly  the  Dutch,  to  whom  he  allowed 
an  exemption  from  all  duties  of  export  and  importduring 
20  years ;  a  corps  of  Englilh  and  Scotch  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  William  Stewart ;  and  granted  to 
the  Calvinifts  eftablifhed  therein  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion,  thefirft  place  in  Sweden  where  this  tole- 
ration was  permitted.  The  town,  being  in  1 611  re- 
duced to  allies  by  the  Danes,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Guftavus  Adolphus  in  its  prefent  fituation,  and  ob- 
tained a  confirmation  of  its  ancient  rights,  with  the 

grant  of  feveral  additional  privileges It  is  built  in  a 

very  fmgular  fituation.     At  a  lmall  diftance  from  the 
fea  is  a  marfliy  plain,  fcarcely  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  watered  by  the  rivers  Gotha  and  Moldal, 
and  almoft  entirely  inclofed  with  high  ridges  of  rocks, 
fo  bare  and  rugged,  that  they  fcarcely  produce  a  fingle 
blade  of  grafs,  and  exhibit  as  barren  an  appearance  as 
the  fummils  of  the  loftieft  Alps.     Gottenburg  ftands 
partly  upon  the  ridges,  and  partly  in  the  plain  ;  and 
is  divided  from  thefe  different  fituations  into  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Town.     The  latter  is  entirely  level,  in- 
terfered by  feveral  canals  in  the  manner  of  the  Dutch 
towns  ;  and  its  houfes  are  all  conftructed  upon  piles : 
the  upper  part  hangs  upon  the  declivities  ;  and  rows  of 
buildings  rife  one  above  the  other  like  the  feats  of  an 
amphiteatre.    The  whole  is  regularly  fortified;  and  its 
circumference  is  near  ihree  miles,  excluliveof  thefub- 
urbs,  called  Haga,  which  lie  towards  the  harbour.  The 
ftreets  are  all  uniformly  ftraight :   a  few  of  the  houfes 
are  of  brick  ;  but  the  generality  are  conftructed  with 
wood  painted  red.     The  harbour  is  formed  by  two 
chains  of  rocks,  and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.     Its  entrance  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  New 
Elfsborg,  which  ftands  upon  a  fmall  rocky  ifland,  and 
contains  agarrifonof  250  men.     There  has  been  lately 
eftablifhed  at  Gottenburgh  a  Royal  Society  of  Sciences 

and  Literature,,  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  Upfala Mr" 

Coxe  was  informed  by  a  merchant  who  had  refided  22 
years  at  Gottenburg,  that,  during  that  period,  its  po- 
pulation had  increafed  considerably,  and  that  it  now 
contained  about  30,000  inhabitants.  This  fiourifhing 
ftate  is  attributed  to  the  extenfion  of  its  commerce, 
particularly  its  Eaft  India  Company,  and  the  fuccefs 
of  the  herring  fifhery.  An  Englifh  conful  and  feveral 
merchants  of  that  nation  relide  at  Gottenburg  :  and  a 
chapel,  with  a  regular  chaplain,  is  appropriated  to  their 
ufe.     E.  Long.  11.  50.  N.  Lat.  57.  44. 

GOTTINGEN,  a  conhderable  town  of  Lower 
Saxony  in  Germany,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick ; 
formerly  free  and  imperial,  but  now  fubjecf  to  the 
elector  of  Hannover.  Herehislate  Majefty  George  II. 
founded  an  univerfity.  Itisfeatedonthe  river  Leine, 
in  E.  Long.  10.  5.  N«  Lat.  51.  32. 

GOTTORP, 
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GoUorp       GOTTORP,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Hefwic,  in 
Denmark,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  Got- 
Ooudt.    torp,  where  the  duke  has  a  very  fine  palace. 

GOUANIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monoe- 
cia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  is  quinquefid  ;  there 
is  no  corolla;  there  are  five  antheras  covered  with  an 
elaftic  calyptra  or  hood  ;  the  ftyle  trifid  ;  the  fruit, 
inferior  to  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  diviiible  into 
three  feeds.  The  male  is  like  the  hermaphrodite,  but 
wanting  ftigma  and  germ  en. 

GOUDA,  or  Turgow,  a  confiderable  town  of 
South  Holland,  in  the  United  Provinces,  remarkable 
for  its  ftately  church.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mel,  in 
E.  Long.  4.  37.  N.  Lat.  52.  2. 

GOUDT  (Henry),  ufually  called  Count Coudt,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Utrecht,  in  1 750  ;  and  was 
a  knight  of  the  Palatinate.  Being  paffionately  fond  of 
the  artSj  particularly  painting  and  engraving,  and 
defirous  of  engaging  in  them,  he  applied  himfelf  di- 
ligently to  drawing,  and  made  a  great  proficiency 
therein.  He  went  to  Rome,  to  examine  the  works  of 
the  great  mailers  in  that  city.  Here  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  that  excellent  artift  Adam  Elfheimer  ; 
itudied  his  manner  of  penciling,  defigning,  and  co- 
louring ;  and  made  his  works  models  for  his  own  imi- 
tation. He  pre-engagedall  the  pictures  that  his  friend 
and  favourite  could  finith,  and  even  paid  liberally  for 
them  before-hand  ;  by  which  means  he  found  himfelf 
in  pofleffion  of  a  moft  delirable  treafure.  Thofe  pic- 
tures which  Goudt  himfelf  painted  were  neatly  and 
delicately  touched,  in  colour  and  pencil  refembling  El- 
fheimer, though  they  were  in  no  degree  equal  to  the 
paintings  of  that  admirable  mafter.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  a  young  woman  who  was  in  love 
with  him,  and  defirous  of  fixing  his  affections  upon 
her  gave  him  in  his  drink  a  love  philtre  :  which,  how- 
ever, terminated  in  a  very  melancholy  manner,  by  de- 
priving him  totally  of  hisfenfes  ;  and  in  the  dreadful 
Hate  of  idiotifm  he  dragged  on  a  miferable  life  to  the 
age  of  69,  his  death  happening  in  1639.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  thoughlofl  to  every  otherfubject,when 
painting  was  fpoken  of  he  would  difcourfe  upon  it  in  a 
very  rational  manner. 

Goudt  practifed  engraving  as  well  as  painting,  and 
made  feven  beautiful  prints  after  the  pictures  of  Elfhei- 
mer, which  are  well  known  to  the  curious,  and  are  to 
be  met  with  in  moft  choice  collections.     He  worked 
with  the  graver  only, in  a  very  neat  ftyle;  and  produced 
a  moft  powerful  effect,  not  by  flrengthening  the  ftrokes, 
according  to  the  ufual  method,  but  by  crofling  them 
with  additional  ftrokes,  equally  neat,  and  that  five  or 
iix  times,  one  over  another,  in  the  deep  fhadows.  Con- 
lideringthe  precifion  with  which  he  executed  his  en- 
gravings, the  freedom  of  handling  the  graver  which 
may  be  difcovered  in  them,  is  very  aftonifhing.  The 
weeds  and  other  parts  of  the  fore-ground  in  that  ad- 
mirable print  of  theCeres.are  very  finely  expreffed.  The 
heads  of  the  figures  are  correctly  drawn,  and  the  other 
extremities  are  managed  in  a  judicious  manner.  The 
feven  prints  done  by  him,  from  Elfheimer,  mentioned 
above,  are,  1.  Ceres  drinking  from  a  pitcher.  An  old 
woman  appears  holding  a  candle  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  and  a  boy  naked  Handing  by  her  is  laughing 
and  pointing  at  the  goddefs;  for  which  contempt  he 
Vol.VUL 


was  metamorphofed  by  her  into  a  frog.  Tlit-powcrful  Gover*- 
and  ftriking  effect  of  this  engraving  cannot  be  properly  •went 
defcribed.  This  print  is  diftinguifhed  alfo  by  the  name 
of  the  forcety.  2.  The  flight  into  Egypt  :  Anight-  Goulart^ 
fcene,  in  which  the  moon  and  ftars  are  introduced  with 
great  fuccefs.  3.  The  angel  with  Tobit,  who  is  draw- 
ing a  fifh  by  his  fide.  The  back-ground  is  a  landfcape  ; 
the  weeds  in  the  foreground,  and  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  front,  as  well  as  the  foliage  and  weeds  hang- 
ing from  them,  are  beautifully  exprefled.  4.  The  an- 
gel with  Tobit,  croffingaftreamofwater  :  The  back- 
ground, a  la'ndfcape.  5.  Baucis  and  Philemon  enter- 
taining Jupiter  and  Mercury.  6.  A  landfcape,  called 
the  Aurora,  reprefenting  the  dawn  of  day.  The  effect 
is  very  beautiful.  7.  The  beheading  of  St  John  in 
prifon,  a  very  fmall upright  oval  print,  which  is  by  fai 
the  fcarceft. 

GOVERNMENT,  in  general,  is  the  polity  of  a 
ftate,  or  an  orderly  power  conftituted  for  the  public 
good. 

Civil  government  Was  inftituted  for  the  pf  efervatioa 
and  advancement  of  mens  civil  interefts,  and  for  the. 
better  fecurity  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties. 
The  ufeandncceflity  of  government  is  fuch,  that  there 
never  was  an  age  or  country  without  fome  fort  of  civil 
authority:  but  as  men  are  feldom  unanimous  in  the 
means  of  attaining  their  ends,  fo  their  differences  in 
opinion  in  relation  to  government  has  produced  a  va- 
riety of  forms  of  it.  To  enumerate  them  would  be  to 
recapitulate  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  earth.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Montefquieu,  and  moft  other  writers,  they 
may  in  general  be  reduced  to  one  of  thefe  three  kinds* 
1.  The  republican.  2.  The  monarchical.  3.  The 
defpotic. — The  firft  is  that,  where  the  people  in  a  bo- 
dy, or  only  a  part  of  the  people,  have  the  fovereign 
power  ;  the  fecond,  where  one  alone  governs,  but  by 
fixed  and  eftablilhcd  laws  ;  but  in  the  defpotic  govern- 
ment, one  perfon  alone,  without  lawand  without  rule, 
directs  every  thing  by  his  own  will  and  caprice.  See  the 
article  Law,  n°  1.  3 — 10 — On  the  fubject  of  go- 
vernment at  large,  fee  Montefquieu's  UEfprit  des 
Loixy  1.  2.  c.  i.;  Locke,  ii.  129,  &c.  quarto  edition, 
1 768  ;  Sidney  on  Government ;  Sir  Thomas  Smith  dc 
Repub.  Angl.  and  Acherly's  Britannic  Conftitution.-^ 
As  to  the  Gothic  government,  its  original  and  faults, 
&c.  fee  Montefquieu's  V  Efprit  des  Lolx,  1.  11.  c.  8. — 
With  refpect  to  the  feudal  policy,  how  it  limited  go- 
vernment ;  fee  Feodal  Syjism. 

Government  is  alfo  a  poll  or  office,  which  gives 
a  perfon  the  power  or  right  to  rule  over  a  place,  a  city, 
or  a  province,  either  fupremely  or  by  deputation. 

Government  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  city,  coun- 
try, or  place  to  which  the  power  of  governing  is  ex* 
tended. 

GOUGE,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  divers  artificers, 
being  a  fort  of  round  hollow  chiflel ;  ferving  to  cut 
holes,  channels,  grooves,  &c.  in  wood,  ftone,  &c. 

GOULART  (Simon),  a  famous  minifterof  Gene*  - 
va,  was  born  at  Senlis  in  1543  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
moft  indefatigable  writers  of  his  time.  He  made  con- 
fiderable additions  to  the  Catalogue  of  witnefles  of  the 
truth,  compofed  by  Illyricus  ;  and  acquired  a  groat 
reputation  by  his  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  A  tranflation  of  Seneca.  2.  A  collection  of  me* 
morabie  hiftories.    3.  A  tranflation  of  St  Cyprian  De 
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in  different  libraries ;  alio  fome  fliort  poems  printed  in 
Chaucer's  works. 


GOWN,  robe,  a  long  upper  garment,  worn  by 


lapfis.  4.  Several  devotional  and  moral  treatifes. 

died  at  Geneva  in  1628. 

.     GOURD,  in  botany.     See  Cucurbita. 

GOURGUES    (Dominique   de),      an    illuftrious     lawyers,  divines,  and  other  graduates  ;  who  are  hence 
French  patriot,  a  private  gentleman  of  Gafcony.  The     called  men  of  the  gown,  or  gownmeu. 
Spaniards  having  inhumanly  mafTacred  a   co]ony  of        The  gown  is  an  ample  fort  of  garment,  worn  over 
Frenchmen  who  had  fettled  in  Florida,  Gourgues  took     the ordinarycloaths,  hanging  down  to  the  feet — It  is 


GOWH. 


a  fevere  revenge  on  them,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  the  article  Florida.  On  his  return,  he  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  his  countrymen,  but  was 
forbid  to  appear  at  court.  Queen  Elizabeth  invited 
him  to  command  an  Englifh  fleet  againit  the  Spani- 
ards in  1593  ■,  but  he  died  at  Tours  in  his  way  to 
England. 

GOURNAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  and  territory  of  Bray,  celebrated  for  its 
butter  market.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ept,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  33.  N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

Go  urn  ay  (Mary  de  Jarsde),  a  lady  celebrated  for 
her  learning,  was  the  daughter  of  William  de  Jars, 
lord  of  Neufvi  and  Gournay.  After  the  death  of  her 
father,  me  was  piotected  by  Montaigne  and  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  To  the  daughter  of  the  former  fhe  dedi- 
cated her  Nofegay  of  Pindus  ;  and  compoferi  ieveral 
other  works,  the  moil  considerable  of  which  is  Les 
Avis.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1685,  aged  So.  The  cri- 
tics are  divided  concerning  the  reputation  of  this  lady: 
by  fome  lhe  is  ftyled  the  Syren  of  France  ;  others  fay 
her  works  mould  have  been  buried  with  her. 

GOUT.     See  (Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 


faihioned  differently  for  eccleiiaftics  and  for  laymen. 

At  Rome  they  gave  the  name  "  virile  gown,"  toga 
viritis,  to  a  plain  kind  of  gown  which  their  youth  af- 
fumed  when  arrived  at  puberty.  This  they  particu- 
larly denominated  pratexta.  See  Toga,  Prjetexta, 
&c. 

"  The  remarkable  drefs  of  our  Britifh  anceftors 
(Mr  Whitakcr  obferves)  which  continued  very  nearly 
the  fame  to  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century 
among  the  natives  of  Ireland, and  has  actually  defcend- 
ed  to  the  prefent  among  the  mountaineers  of  Scotland, 
and  is  therefore  rendered  yery  familiar  to  our  ideas, 
carried  in  it  an  attonifhing  appearance  to  the  Romans. 
And  it  feems  to  have  been  equally  the  drefs  of  the  men 
and  women  among  the  nobles  of  Britain.  Butin  a  few 
years  after  the  erection  of  the  Roman-Britifh  towns 
in  the  north,  and  in  the  progrefs  of  refinement  among 
them,  this  ancient  habit  began  to  be  difefteemed  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  cities,  and  looked  upon  as  the  badge 
of  ancient  barbarifm.  And  the  growing  prejudices 
were  foon  fo  greatly  improved,  that  within  20  years 
only  after  the  conltrudtion  of  the  towns,  the  Britifh 
fagum  was  actually  reiigned,   and  the  Roman  toga  or 


Hiftory  of 
Manchejler, 
i.  30a. 


GOWER  (John),  one  of  the  moitancient  Englifh     gown  affumed  by  many  of  them 


poets,  was  cotemporary  With  Chaucer,  and  his  inti- 
mate friend.  Of  what  family,  or  in  what  county  he 
was  born,  is  uncertain.  He  itudied  the  law,  and  was 
fome  time  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's- inn, 
where  his  acquaintance  with  Chancer  began.  Some 
have  aliened  that  he  was  a  judge  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.  In  the  firit  year  of  Henry  IV.  he  be- 
came blind  ;  a  misfortune  which  he  laments  in  one  of 
his  Latin  poems.    He  died  in  the  year  1402  ;   and  was 


"  The  gown,  however,  never  became  univerfal  in 
Britain  :  and  it  feems  to  have  been  adopted  only  by 
the  barons  of  the  cities  and  the  officers  of  the  crown  ; 
and  has  therefore  been  tranfmitted  to  us  as  the  robe  of 
reverence,  the  enfign  of  literature,  and  the  mantle  of 
magiftracy.  The  woollen  and  plaided  garments  of  the 
chiefs  having  naturally  fuperteded  the  leathern  vef- 
tures  of  their  clients,  the  former  were  itiil  wore  by 
the  generality  of  the  Britons  ;  and  they  were  retained 


bui  ied  in  St  Mary  Ovei  ie,    which  church  he  had  re-     by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  by  the  common- 


built  chiefly  at  his  own  expence,  fo  that  he  mull  have 
lived  in  affluent  circumftances.  His  tomb  was  magni- 
ficent, and  curioufly  ornamented.  It  itili  remains", 
but  hath  been  repaired  in  later  times.  From  the  collar 
of  SS  round  the  neck  of  his  effigies,  which  lies  upon 


alty  both  in  country  and  city.  That  this  was  the  cafe, 
appears  evident  from  the  correfpon  dent  conduct  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  ;  who  kept  their  Virgata  Sagula 
to  the  laft,  and  communicated  them  to  the  Franks  and 
Saxons.     The  plaided  drapery  of  the  Britons  ftill  ap- 


the  tomb,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  had  been  knighted,     peared  general  in  the  fireets  of  Manchefter  ;  and  muft 


As  to  his  character  as  a  man,  it  is  impolTtble,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty. 
With  regard  to  his  poetical  talents,  he  was  undoubt- 
edly admired  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  though  a 
modern  reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  difcover  much 
harmony  or  geniusin  any  of  his  compofitions,  He 
wrote,i .Sefecu liim  th'e'ditantis,m  French, in  ten  books. 
There  are  two  copies  of  this  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
2.  Vox  claviautis.  in  Latin  verfe,  in  feven  books.  Pre- 
served alfo  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  that  of  All- 
Souls.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  the  infurrection  of  the 
commons  in"  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  3.  Confefiio 
mnantis  j  printed  at  Weflminfter  by  Caxton  in  1493. 
Lond.  1.532,  1554.  It  is  a  fort  of  poetical  fyftem  of 
morality,  iriterfperfed  with  a  variety  of  moral  tales. 
4.  De  rege  Henrico  IV.  Printed  in  Chaucer's  works. 
There  are  likewife  feveral  hiftorical  tracts,  in  manu- 
fcript,  written  by  our  author,  which  are  to  be  found 


have  formed  a  ftriking  contraft  to  the  gown  of  the 
chief,  ihe  dark  mantle  of  Italy  :  and  it  and  the  orna- 
mented buttons  on  the  moulder  are  preferved  among 
us  even  to  the  prefent  moment,  in  the  parti-coloured 
cloathingand  the  tafTelled  moulder- knots  of  our  foot- 
men." 

In  fome  univerfities  phyficians  weara  fcarletgown. 
In  the  Sorbonne,  the  doctors  are  always  in  gowns 
and  caps.  Beadles,  &c.  wear  gowns  of  two  or  more 
colours. 

Among  the  French  officers,  &c.  they  diftinguilh  thofe 
ofihtjhortgo-wn  or  -  obe  ;  which  are  fuch  as  have  n6t 
been  regularly  examined.  They  have  alfo  barbers  of 
the  Jhort  gown,  who  are  fuch  as  are  obliged  topractife 
in  an  inferior  way  to  thofe  of  the  long  robe. 

Gown  is  alfo  taken  in  the  general  for  civil magiftra- 
ture,  or  the  profeffion  oppulite  to  that  of  arms.  In  this 
fenfe  it  was  that  Cicero  faid  cedant  arma  toga. 

GOWRAN, 


G  R  A 


[ 


Gowrtn  GOWRAN,  a  borough,  fair,  and  port  town,  in  the 
county  ofKilkenny  and  province  of  Leinfter,  Ireland. 
Graaf.  N.  Lat.  52.  34.  W.  Long.  7.  o.  It  is  governed  by  a 
portrieve,recorder,and  town  clerk.  Here  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  church,  alfo  the  handfome  feat  of  the  late 
Lord  Clifden  ;  and  three  miles  beyond  Gowran  the 
ruins  of  Ballinabola  caflle. 

GOYEN  (John  Van),  painter  of  landfcapes,  cattle, 
and  fea-pieces,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1596;  and  was 
for  fome  time  inllructed  by  Ifaac  Nicholai,  who  was 
reputed  a  good  painter;  but  afterwards  he  became  the 
difciplc  of  Efaias  Vandcrvelde,  the  nioft  celebrated 
landscape  painter  of  his  time.  Van  Goyen  very  foon 
role  into  general  efteem  ;  and  his  works  are  more  uni- 
verfdly  fpread  through  all  Europe  than  the  works  of 
any  otiier  mailer,  for  he  poffeifed  an  uncommon  readi- 
nefs  of  hand  and  freedom  of  pencil.  It  was  his  con- 
ftant  pleafure  and  practice  to  fketch  the  views  of  vil- 
lages and  towns  fituated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  ca- 
nals ;  of  the  fea-ports  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
fometimes  of  inland  villages,  where  the  fcenes  around 
them  appeared  to  him  pieafing  or  picturefque.  Thofe 
he  afterwards  ufedas  fubjectsforhis  future  landfcapes; 
enriching  them  with  cattle,  boats,  and  figures  in  cha- 
racterful! as  thelivelinefs  of  his  imagination  directed. 
He  underltood  perfpeciive  extremely  well,  and  alfo 
the  principles  of  the  chairo-fcuro  ;  which  branches  of 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  give  his  pictures  a  ftrong 
and  agreeable  effect.  He  died  in  1656,  aged  60. — His 
ufualfubjects  were  fea  pieces,or landfcapes  with  views 
of  rivers,  enlivened  with  figures  of  peafants  either 
ferrying  over  cattle,  drawing  their  nets  iu  ftill  water, 
or  going  to  or  returning  from  market.  Sometimes  he 
reprefented  huts  of  boors  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  with 
overhanging  trees,  and  a  beautiful  reflection  of  their 
branches  from  the  tranfparent  furface  of  the  waters. 
Thefe  were  the  fubjects  of  his  bell  time,  which  he 
generally  marked  with  his  name  and  the  year;  and  the 
high  finifhed  pictures  of  Van  Goyen  will  be  for  ever 
eftimable.  But  as  he  painted  abundance  of  pictures, 
fome  are  flight,  fome  too  yellow,  and  fome  negligent- 
ly finifhed;  though  all  of  them  have  merit,  being 
marked  with  a  free,  expeditious,  and  eafy  pencil, 
and  a  light  touch.  His  pictures  frequently  have  a 
greyilh  caff;  which  did  not  arife  from  any  mifmanage- 
ment  of  the  tints,  or  any  want  of  the  fkilLin  laying  on 
the  colours  ;  but  was  occafioned  by  his  ufing  a  colour 
called  Haerlem  blue,  much  approved  of  at  that  time, 
though  now  entirely  diflufed,  becaufe  the  artifls  found 
it  apt  to  fade  into  that  greyilh  tint  ;  and  it  hath  alfo 
rendered  the  pictures  of  this  mafter  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  be  cleaned  without  injuringthefiner  touches  of 
the  finilhing.  His  beft  works  are  valued  fo  highly  in 
moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  efpecially  in  the  Low 
Countries,  that  they  defervedly  afford  large  prices,  be- 
ing ranked  in  Holland  with  the  pictures  of  Teniers  ; 
and  at  this  time  are  not  eafily  procured,  particularly 
if  they  are  undamaged,  though  his  flighter  perform- 
ances are fufficiently  common. 

GRAAF  (Regnier  de),  a  celebrated  phylician, 
born  atSchoonhaven,  in  Holland,  in  1641.  He  ftu- 
died  phyfic  at  Pruffia.  He  was  educated  in  Leyden, 
where  he  acquired  great  honour  by  publilhing  a  trea- 
tife  De  Succo  Pancreatico.  He  alfo  publilhed  three 
pieces  upon  the  organs  of  generation,  both  male  and 
female;  upon  which  fubject  he  had  aeon troverfy  with 
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Swammerdam.  He  died  young,  in  1673;  and  his 
works,withhis  life  prefixed,  were  publilhed  at  Leyden 
in  1677,  in  8vo. 

GRABE  (John  Erneft),  a  very  learned  writer  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,a  native  of  Koningf- 
berg  in  Prulfia.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lutheran 
religion;  but  the  reading  of  the  fathers  led  him  into 
doubts.  He  prefented  to  the  electoral  coniiftory  at  Sam- 
bia  in  Pruffia  a  memorial  containing  his  doubts.  The 
elector  gave  orders  to  three  eminent  divines  toanfwer 
them.Theiranfwers  Ihookhima  little  in  hisrefolution 
of  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion;  and  one  of 
them,  Spener,  advifed  him  to  go  to  England.  Hewent; 
and  kingWilliam  gave  him  apenlion,which  was  conti- 
nued by  queen  Anne.  He  was  ordained  a  prieft;  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  by  the  univerfuy  of  Oxford  ;  upon 
which  occafion  Dr  George Smalridge  pronounced  two 
Latin  orations  which  were  afterwards  printed.  He 
wrote,  1.  Spicelegium  S.  S.  Patrum,  ut  et  Hercticorum 
fa'culi pofi  Chrijhcm  riatum,  8vo.  2.  An  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  from  the  Alexandrian  manufcript  in  St 
James's  library.  3.  Notes  on  Juftin,  &c.  ;  and  other 
works,  which  are  elleemed  by  the  learned. 

GRACCHUS  (Tiberius),  elected  tribune  of  the 
Roman  people  demanded  in  thefenate,  in  their  name, 
the  execuiion  of  the  Agrarian  law;  by  which  all  per- 
fons  poll'dling  above  200  acres  of  land  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  furplus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  citi- 
zens, amongftwhom  an  equal  diftribution  of  them 
was  to  be  made.  Having  carried  his  plan  into  execution 
by  violent  meafures,  he  fella  victim  to  his  zeal,  being 
alfaffinated by  his  own  party,  133  B.C.  Caius  his  bro- 
ther purfuing  the  fame  fleps,  was  killed  by  the  couful 
Opimius,  i2t  B.  C.  See  (hiiloryof)  Plome. 

GRACE,  among  divines,  is  taken,  1.  For  the  free 
love  and  favour  of  God,  which  is  the  fpring  and 
fourceof  all  the  benefits  weieceive  from  him.  2.  For 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  renewing  the  foul  after  the 
image  of  God;  and  continually  guiding  andftrengthen- 
ing  the  believer  to  obey  his  will,  to  refift  and  mortify 
fm,  and  overcome  it. 

Grace  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  peculiar  fenfe,  for  a  fhort 
prayer  faid  before  and  after  meat. 

The  proofs  of  the  moral  obligation  of  this  ceremony, 
drawn  from  different  palfagesof  the  New  Teftamenr, 
are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  infift  on  them 
here.  Some  others,  drawn  from  the  practice  of  differ- 
ent nations,  and  of  very  remote  antiquity,  may  not  be 
difagreeable  to  our  readers. 

1.  Athenseus  tells  us,  in  his  Deipnofoph.  lib.ii.  that 
in  the  famous  regulation  made  by  Amphictyon  king 
of  Athens  with  refpect  to  the  ufe  of  wine,  both  in  fa- 
crifices  and  at  home,  he  required  that  the  name  of 
Jupiter  the  Suflainer  fhouldbe  decently  and  reverently 
pronounced.  The  fame  writer,  in  lib.  iv.  p.  149. 
quotes  Hermeias,  an  author  extant  in  his  time,  who 
informs  us  of  a  people  in  Egypt,  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Naucratis,  whofe  cuftom  it  was  on  certain  oc- 
cafions,  after  they  had  placed  themfelves  in  the  ufnal 
poflureof  eating  at  the  table,  to  rife  again  and  kneel  ; 
when  the  prieft  or  precentor  to  the  folemnity  began 
to  chant  a  grace,  according  to  a  ftated  form  amongft 
them  ;  and  when  that  was  over,  they  joined  in  the 
meal  in  a  folemn  facrificial  manner.  Heliodorus  has  a 
paflage  in  his  JEthiopics  to  the  fame  purpofe,  that  is 

D  2  was 
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«race.     was  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptian  philofophers  to  pour  cial  occafionsy  before  «  they  took  their  meals,   they 

out  libations  and  put  up  ejaculations  before  they  fat  placed  themfelves  in  a  proper  decent  order;  when,lift- 

down  to  meals.     Porphyry,  in  his  treatife.D<?  abjlin.  ing  up  their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  they  prayed  to 

Kb.  iv.  p.  408.  gives  a  great  character  of  the  Samnean  God  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  be  propitious  to  them 

gymnofophifts  in  Egypt  for  the  ftrictnefs  of  their  life  :  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  his  good"  creatures." 

as  one  article  in  their  favour,  he  obferves,  that  at  the  From  the  Hebrew  ritual  it  appears,  that  the  Jews 

founding  of  a  bell  before  their  meals,  which  confifted  had   their  hymns  and  pfalms  of  thankfgiving,  not 


Grace. 


only  of  rice,  bread,  fruits,  and  herbs,  they  went  to 
prayers  ;  which  being  ended,  and  not  before,  the  bell 
founded  again,  and  they  fat  down  to  eating.  In  ge- 
neral this  was  a  religious  ufageorriteamongft  the  an- 


only  after  eating  their  pah*bver,but  on  a  variety  of  other 
occalions,at  and  after  meals,and  even  between  the  ir  fe- 
veral  courfes  and  dimes  ;  as  when  the  beft  of  their 
wine  was  brought  upon  the  table,  or  their  aromatic 


cient  Greeks  ;  and  derived   from  yet  older  ages,  if  confections,  or  the  fruit  of  the  garden,  &c.     On  the 

Clement  of  Alexandria  rightly  informs  us.  He  men-  day  of  the  pafTover  was  fung  Pfalm  cxiv.     "  When 

lions,  that  thefe  people,  when  they  met  together  to  Ifrael  came  out  of  Egypt,"  &c. 

refrefh  themfelves  with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fung  a  Ariftaeus  has  a  pailage  full  on  the  prefent  fubject. 

piece  of  mulic,  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  Pfalms,  "Mofes,"  fays  he,  "  commands,  that  when  the  Jews 

which  they  called  &fcholion.  Livy,  lib.  xxxix.fpeaks  are  going  to  eat  or  drink,  the  company  fhould  imme- 

of  it  as  a  fettled  cuftom  among  the  old  Romans,  that  diatelyjoininfacrifice  or  prayer."  Where  Rabbi  Elea- 

they  offered  facrifice  and  prayer  to  the  gods  at  their  zar  (upon  that  author)  met  with  this  fentence,  has 

meals  and  compotations,     But  one  of  the  fulleft  tefti-  been  controverted.    But  fuppofing  it  not  to  be  found 

monies  to  our  purpofe  is  given  by  Qjiintilian,  Declam.  jnferiptis,  it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  Jews 

30.1  .Adijii  menfam,ixyshc,ad  quam  cum  venire  ccepimus,  did  constantly  practife  this  cuftom,  upon  the  foundation 

Deos  invocamus;  "  We  approached  the  table  (at  fupper  of  an  ancient  and  general  tradition  and  ufage.     That 

together),  and  then  invoked  the  gods."  theprophet  Danielgave  thanks  before  meat, is  evident 

The  Jefuit  Trigautius,  in  his  very  eleganfrand  in-  from  the  Apocryphal  book  concerning  Bel  and  the 


ftruclive  narrative  of  the  Chriftian  expedition  of  their 
miffionaries  into  China,  book  i.  p.  69.  gives  this  ac- 
count of  the  people  therein  the  particular  now  under 
confideration.  "  Before  they  place  themfelves  for 
partaking  of  an  entertainment,  theperfon  who  makes 
it  fets  a  veflel,  either  of  gold,  or  filver,  or  marble,  or 
fome  fuch  valuable  material,  in  a  charger  full  of  wine, 
which  he  holds  with  both  his  handstand  then  makes  a 
lovv  bow  to  the  perfon  of  chief  quality  or  character  at 
the  table.  Then,  from  the  hall  or  dining-room,  he 
goes  into  the  porch  or  entry,  where  he  again  makes 
a  very  low  bow,  and  turning;  his  face  to  the  fouth, 
pours  out  this  wine  upon  the  ground  as  a  thankful 
oblation  to  the  Lord  of  heaven.  After  this,  repeat- 
ing his  reverential  obcifance,  he  returns  into  the 
hall,"  &c. 

The  Turks  pray  for  a  bleffing  on  their  meat ;  and 
many.moreinftances  might  be  produced  of  infidels  who 
have  conftantly  obferved  the  like  cuftom  in  fome  way 
•r  other. 

2.  The  fact,  therefore,  with  refpect  to  the  heathen 
world,  being  thus  evident,  we  proceed  to  the  fenti- 
ments  and  behavionnof  the  Jews  in  this  particular. 
Their  celebrated  hiitorian  Jofephus,  giving  a  detail  of 
the  rites  and  cuftoms  of  the  Eflenea,  who  were  con- 
fefTedly  the  ftricteft  and  moft  pious  profelfors  of  the 
Jewith  religion,  hasthisremarkablepaflage  to  the  pre- 
fent purpofe  :  "The  prielt,"fays  he,  "  begs  a  bleffing 
before  they  prefume  to  take  any  nourifhment;  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great.  I'm  to  take  or  tafte  before." 
Then  follows  the  thankfgiving  before  meat  :  and 
"when  the  meal,"  proceeds  he,  "  is  over,  the  prieft 
prays  again.;  and  the  company  with  him.  blefs  and 
praife  God  as  their,  prefer ver,  and  the  donor  of  their 
Jife  and  nonrifhment." 

Philo,  in  his  book  De  vita  Contetnp.latway  gives  an 
account  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  ftricter  than 
even  the  EfTenes  themfelves.  He  diftinguiihes  them  by 
no  particular  name,  though  his  relation  is  very  accu- 
rate and  circnmftantial;  namely>  that  on  certain  fpe- 


Dragon,  where/ver.38,  39,  we  find,  that  "Daniel  faid, 
Thou  haft  remembered  me,  O  God  !  neither  haft 
thou  forfiken  them  who  feek  thee  and  love  thee.    So 
Daniel  arofe,  and  did  eat."     Of  this  text  Prudentius, 
takes  not:ce  in  Cathemirin,  hymn  iv. 

His  fumptis  Danielis  excitaiiit 
In  caelum  faciem,   ciboque  forth 
Amen  reddidit,  allelujah  dixit. 

The  much-beloved  took  the  repafr, 
And  up  to  heav'n  his  eyes  he  caft  ; 
By  which  refrefh'd,  he  fung  aloud, 
Amen  and  Allelujah  to  his  God. 

Where,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  peet 
is  a  little  miftaken  in  making  the  prophet  give  thanks 
after  meat;  whereas,  according  to  the  text,  he  did  it 
before. 

Grace,  orgracefulnefs,  in  the  human  character;  an 
agreeable  attribute,  infeparable  from  motion  as  oppof- 
ed  to  reft,  and  as  comprehending  fpeech,  looks,  gef- 
ture,  and  loco-motion. 

As  fome  motions  are  homely,  the  oppofite  to  grace- 
ful ;  it  is  to  be  inquired,  With  what  motions  is  this 
attribute  connected  ?  No  man  appears  graceful  in  a 
mafk;  and  therefore,  laying  afide  the  expreffions  of  the 
countenance,  the  other  motions  may  be  genteel,  may. 
be  elegant,  but  of  themfelves  never  are  graceful.  A. 
motion  adjufted  in  the  molt  perfect  manner  toanfwer 
its  end,  is  elegant;  but  ftill  fomewhat  more  is  required, 
to  complete  our  idea  of  grace  or  gracefulnefs. 

What  this  unknown  more  may  be,  is  the  nice  point. 
One  thing  is  clear  from  what  is  faid,that  this  viore  muft 
arife  from  the  expreffions  of  the  countenance  :  and 
from  what  expreffions  fo  naturally  as  from  thofe  which 
indicate  mental  qualities,  fuch  as  fweetnels,  benevo. 
lence,  elevation,  dignity  ?  This  promifes  to  be  a  fair 
analyiis;  becaufe  of  all  objects  mental  qualities  affect 
us  the  moft ;  and  the  impreffion  made  by.  graceful  ap- 
pearance upon  every  fpectator  of  tafte,  is  too  deep 
for  any  caufe  purely  corporeal. 

The  next  ftep  is,  to  examine  what  are  the  mental 

qualities,. 
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Grace,  qualities,  that,  in  conjunction  with  elegance  of  motion, 
>— v — 4  produce  a  graceful  appearance.  Sweetnefs,  cheerful- 
nefs,  affability,  are  not  feparately  fufficient,  nor  even 
in  conjunction.  Dignity  alone,  with  elegant  motion, 
produce  a  graceful  appearance  ,  but  ftillmore  graceful 
with  the  aid  of  other  qualitks,thofe  especially  that  are 
the  moil  exalted.     See  Dignity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  moil  exalted  virtues  may 
be  the  lot  of  a  perfon  whofe  countenance  has  little  ex- 
preffion:  fuch  a  perfon  cannot  be  graceful.  Therefore 
to  produce  this  appearance,  we  muft  add  another  cir- 
cumftance,  viz.  an  expreuive  countenance,  difplaying 
to  every  fpectator  of  tafte,  with  life  and  energy,every 
thing  that  paiTes  in  the  mind. 

Collecting  thefe  circumftances  together,  grace  may 
be  defined  "  that  agreeable  appearance  which  arifes 
from  elegance  of  motion  and  from  a  countenance  ex- 
preffive  of  dignity."  Expreffions  of  other  mental 
qualities  are  not  eilential  to  that  appearance,  but  they 
heighten  it  greatly. 

Of  all  external  objects,  a  graceful  perfon  is  the  moil 
agreeable. 

Dancing  affords  great  opportunity  for  difplaying 
grace,  and  haranguing  ftill  more.  See  Dancing, 
Declamation,  and  Oratory. 

But  in  vain  will  a  perfon  attempt  to  be  graceful  who 
is  deficient  in  amiable  qualities.  A  man,  it  is  true, 
may  form  an  idea  of  qualities  he  is  deftitute  of,  and, 
by  means  of  that  idea,  may  endeavour  to  exprefs  thefe 
qualities  by  looks  and  geftures  :  but  fuch  ftudied  ex- 
preffion  will  be  too  faint  and  obfeure  to  be  graceiul. 

ACl  of  Grace,  the  appellation  given  to  the  act  of 
parliament  1696,  c.  32.  which  allows  prifoners  for 
civil  debts  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  upon  making  oath  that 
they  have  not  wherewithal  to  fupport  themfelves  in 
prifon,  unlefs  they  are  alimented  by  the  creditors  on 
whofe  diligences  they  were  imprifoned,  within  ten 
days  after  intimation  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Days  of  Grace,  three  days  immediately  following 
the  term  of  payment  of  a  bill,  within  which  the  cre- 
ditor muft  proteft  if  payment  is  not  obtained,  in  or- 
der tointitle  him  to  recourfe  againft  the  drawer. 

Grace  is  alfo  a  title  of  dignity  given  to  dukes, 
archbifhops,  and  in  Germany  to  barons  and  other  in- 
ferior princes. 

GRACES,  Gratis, Charites,  in  the  heathen  theo- 
logy, were  fabulous  deities,  three  in  number,  who  at- 
tended on  Venus.  Their  names  are,  Aglia,Thalia,and 
Euphrofyne  ;  i.e.  fhining,  flourifhing,  and  gay;  or,  ac- 
cording tofome  authors,  Pafithea,Euphrofyne,andiE- 
giale.  They  were  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome  the  daughter  of  Oceanus;  and 
by  others,  to  be  the  daugh  ters  of  Bacchus  and  Venus. 

Some  will  have  the  Graces  to  have  been  four  ;  and 
make  them  the  fame  with  the  Hora  "hours,"  or  rather 
with  the  four  feafons  of  the  year.  A  marble  in  the 
king  of  Pruffia's  cabinet  reprefents  the  three  Graces 
intheufual  manner,  with  a  fourth  feated  and  covered 
with  a  large  veil,  with  the  words  underneath,  Ad  So- 
rores  IIII.  But  this  groupe  we  may  underftand  to  be 
the  three  Graces,  and  Venus,  who  was  their  filler,  as 
leeing  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

The  Graces  are  always  fuppofed  to  have  hold  of 
each  other's  hands,  and  never  parted.     They  were 


painted  naked,  to  mow  that  the  Graces  borrow  nothing  Gracilis 
from  art,  and  that  they  have  no  other  beauties  than  Gracula, 
what  are  natural.  " 

Yet  in  the  firfl  ages  they  were  not  reprefented  na- 
ked, as  appears  from  Paufanias,lib.  vi.  and  lib.  ix. who 
defcribes  their  temples  and  ftatues.  They  were  of 
wood,  all  but  their  head,  feet,  and  hands,  which  were 
white  marble.  Their  robe  or  gown  was  gilt  ;  one  of 
them  held  in  her  hand  a  rofe,  another  a  dye,  and  the 
the  third  a  fprigof  myrtle. 

GRACILIS,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg,  thus  called  from 
its  flender  fhape.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufeles. 

GRACULA,  theGRAKLE,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  plat 
belonging  to  the  order  picae.  The  bill  is  convex,  (^(^xxil 
cultrated,  and  bare  at  the  point;  the  tongue  is  not  clo- 
ven, but  is  flefhy  and  fharpifh;  it  has  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind.  1.  The  religiofa,  leffer  grakle,  or 
Indian  ftare,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  blackbird,  the  bill  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  an  orange  colour.  The 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black,  gloffed  with 
violet,  purple,  and  green,  in  different  reflections  of 
light;  on  the  quills  is  a  bar  of  white  :  the  feathers  and 
legs  are  orange  yellow,  and  the  claws  of  a  pale  brown. 
The  fpecies,  which  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  the  Ifleof  Hanian,  and  almoil  every  ifle  be- 
yond the  Ganges,is  remarkable  for  whittling, finging, 
and  talking  well,  much  better  than  any  of  the  parrot 
genus,  and  in  particular  very  diftinct.  Its  food  is  of 
the  vegetable  kind.  Thofe  kept  in  this  climate  are 
obferved  to  be  very  fond  of  cherries  and  grapes  :  if 
cherries  are  offered  to  one,  and  it  does  not  immedi- 
ately get  them,  it  cries  and  whines  like  a  young 
child,  till  it  has  obtained  its  defire.  It  is  a  very  tame 
and  familiar  bird.  2.  The  barita,  or  boat-tailed 
grakle,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cuekow.  The  bill  is 
fliarp,  black,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the 
general,  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black,  with  a  glofs 
of  purple,  efpecially  on  the  upper  parts;  the  legs 
and  claws  are  black,  the  latter  hooked.  There'is  a 
fingularity  inthe  foldingupof  the  tail-feathers, which, 
ihftead  of  forming  a  plain  furface  at  top,  fink  in- 
to a  hollow  like  a  deep  gutter.  It  always  carries  its  tail 
expanded  when  on  the  ground,  folding  it  up  in  the 
above  fingular  manner  only  when  perched  or  flying. 
It  inhabits  Jamaica  ;  and  it  feeds  on  maize,  beetles, 
and  other  infects,,  as  well  as  on  the  fruit  of  the  banana. 
It  is  likewife  common  in  North  America,  keeping 
company  with  the  flocks  of  the  maize  thieves, and  red 
winged  oriole..  Thefe  breed  in  the  fwamps,  and  mi- 
grate in  September,  after  which  none  are  feen.  3.  The 
quifcula,  purple-jackdaw,  or  Barbadoes  blackbird, is  a- 
bout  the  fize  of  a  blackbird;  the  whole  bird  is  black, 
but  molt  beautifully  and  richly  gloffed  with  purple, 
efpecially  on  the  head  and  neck.  The  female  is  wholly 
of  a  brown  colour,  deepeft  on  the  wings  and  tail.  This- 
fpecies  inhabits  Carolina,.  Mexico,,  and  other  parts  of 
North  America,  alfo  Jamaica.  Thefe  birds  for  the 
moil  part  feed  on  maize,  whence  the  name  of  ?ualze 
thieves  has  been  given  them;  but  this  is  not  their  only 
food,  for  they  are  known  alfo  to  feed  on  many  other 
things.  In  fpring,  foon  after  the  maize  feed  is  put  into- 
the  ground,  they  fcratch  it  up  again  ;  and  as  foon  as- 
the  leaf  comes  out, they  take  it  up  with  their  bills,  root 
and  all;  bat  whenit  is  ripe  they  do  Hill  more  damage,. 

fat; 
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»ra  cuius  for  at  that  time  they  come  in  troops  of  thoufands,  and  after  by  divers  princes;,  and  to  fee  feveral  of  them  come    Crafting 

!|         are  fo  bold,  that  if  difturbed  in  one  part  of  a  field  they  from  Germany  to  ftudy  under  him.    He  died  in  1703,  ' *~"' 

Gravius.  only  go  to  another.  In  Newjerfey  and  Pennsylvania  aged  71.     His   Thefaurus  antiquitatum  et  hiftoriarum 

'       *        three  pence  per  dozen  was  once  given  for  the  dead  Italia,  &c.  and  other  works,  are  well  known. 

birds,  and  by  means  of  this  premium  they  were  nearly  GRAFTING,  or  Engrafting,  in  gardening,  is 

extirpated  in  1  750;  when  the  perfecution  of  them  was  the  taking  a  Ihoot  from  one  tree,  and  inferring  it  in  ta 

abatedon  account  of  the  great  increafe  of  worms  which  another,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  both  may  unite  clofely 

had  taken  place  in  the  meadows, and  which  in  the  pre-  and  become  one  tree.  By  the  ancient  writers  on  huf- 

ceding  year  had  left  fo  Uttle  hay  in  New  England  as  bandry  and  gardening,  this  operation  is  called  inci- 

to   occafion  an  importation    from   other  parts.    The  fion,  to  diltinguilh  it  from  inoculation  or  budding, 

grakles  were  therefore  again  tolerated, as  it  was  obfer-  which  they  call  inferere  oculos. 

vedthat  they  fed  on  thefe  worms  tillthe  maize  was  ripe.  Grafting  hath  been  practifed  fromthe  mod  remote 

Thefe  birds  build  in  trees.    They  are  faid  to  pafs  the  antiquity  ;  but  its  origin  and  invention  is  differently 

.winter  in  fwamps,   which  are  quite  overgrown  with  related  by  naturalifts.  Thcophraftus  tells  us,  that  a  bird 

woad,  from  thence  only  appearing  in  mild  weather  ;  having  fwallowed  a  fruic  whole,  call  it  forth  into  a  cleft 

and  after  the  maize  is  got  in,  are  content  to  feed  on  or  cavity  of  a  rotten  tree ;  where  mixing  with  fome  of 

ether  things,  as  the  aquatic  tare-grafs,  and  if  preiTed  the  putrified    parts  of  the  wood,  and  being  wafhed 

.by  hunger,  buck-wheat  and   oats,  &c.  they  are  faid  with  the  rains,  it  budded,  and  produced  within  this 

slfo  todeftroy  that  pernicious  infect  the  bruchus  piii.  tree  another  tree  of  a  different  kind.     This  led  the 

Their  note  is  pretty  and  agreeable  ;   but  their  flefh  is  hufbandman  to  certain  reflections,  from  which  foon 

•not  good   to  eat.    4.  The  criftatdla,  or  Chinefe  (far-  afterwards  arofe  the  art  of  engrafting, 

ling,  is  a  little  bigger  than  a  blackbird.     The  bill  is  Pliny    fets  the  fame  thing  in  a  different  light  :  a 

yellow  ororange;  and  the  general  colour  of  theplumage  countryman  having  a  mind  to  make  apallifade  in  his 

blackiib,with  a  tinge  of  blue:  the  legs  are  of  a  dull  yel-  grounds,  that  it  migbtendure  the  longer,  hebethought 

-low. Thefe  birds, which  are  faid  totalk  and  whittle  very  himfelf  to  fill  up  and  ftrengthen   the  bottom  of  the 

well,  are  common  in  China, where  they  are  very  much  pallifade,  by  running  or  wattling  it  with  the  trunks  of 

efteemed,  and  the  figures  of  them  are  feen  frequently  ivy.     The  efTecl:  of  this  was,  that  the  flakes  of  the 

in  Chinefe  paintings.     Their    food  is  rice,  infects,  pallifades    taking   root,    became  engrafted  into  the 

worms,  and  fuch  like.     They  are  feldom  brought  to  trunks,  and  produced  large  trees  ;  which  fuggefled  to 

England  alive,  requiring  the  greater!  care  in  the  paf-  the  hufbandman  the  art  of  engrafting, 

fage. — There  are  eight  other  fpecies  of  Gracula.  The   ufe   of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious 

GRACULUS,  in  ornithology.     SeeCoavus.           .  forts  of  fruits  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  the  kinds;  which 

GRADATION,  in  general,  the  afcending  flep  by  cannot  be  done  by  any  other  method  :  for  as  all  the 

ftep,  or  in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner.  good    fruits  have  been  accidentally   obtained   from. 

Gradation,  in  logic,  a  form  of  reafoning,  other-  feeds,  fo  the  feeds  of  thefe,  when  fown,  will  many  of 

wife  c?lled  Sorites.  them  degenerate,  and  produce  fuch  fruit  as  is  not 

Gradation,  in  painting,  a  gradual  and  infenfible  worth  the  cultivating  :  but  when  flioots  are  taken  from, 

change  of  colour,  by  the  diminution  of  the  teints  and  fuch  trees  as  produce  good  fruit,  thefe  will  never  alter 

fbades.  from  their  kind,  whatever  be  their  flock  or  tree  on. 

Gr  adation,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  Climax,  which  they  are  grafted. 

GRADISKA,  a  flrong  town  of  Hungary  in  Scla-  The  reafon  or  philofophy  of  engrafting  is  fome- 

vonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Croatia,  taken  by  the  Turks  what  obfeure  ;  and  had  not  accident  given  the  firft 

in  169 t.     It  is  feated  on  the  river  Save,  in  E.Long,  hint,  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  would  never  have 

17.  55.  N.  Lat.  45.  38.  led  us  to  it.     The   effect  is  ordinarily  attributed  to 

Gradiska,  aftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  afmall  ifland  the  diverfity  of  the  pores  or  ducts  of  the  graft  from 

of  the  fame  name  on  the  frontiers  of  Friuli,  in  E.  thofe  of  the  ftock,  which  change   the  figure  of  the 

Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat.  46.  6.     It  is  fubjeel  to  the  particles  of  the  juices  in  palling    through  them  to 

houfe  of  Auftria.  the  reft  of  the  tree. 

GRADO,  aftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  a  fmall  ifland  Mr  Bradley,  on  occafion  of  fome  obfervations  of  A- 

of  the  fame  name,  on  the  coaft  of  Friuli,  and  in  the  gricola,  fuggefts  fomething  new  on  this  head.     The 

territory   of  Venice.      E.  Long.   13.   35.  N.    Lat.  flock  grafted  on,  he  thinks,  is  only  to  be  confidered as 

.45.   52.  a  fund  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  to  be  filtered 

GRADUATE,  a  perfon  who  has  taken  a  degree  through  the  cyon,  and  digefted,  and  brought  to  maturi- 

in  the  univerfity.     See  Degree.  ty,  as  the  time  of  growth  in  the  veffels  of  the  cyon  di- 

GRiEVIUS    (John    George),    one  of   the   moft  reels.  A  cyon,  therefore,  of  one  kind,  grafted  on  a  tree 

learned  writers  in  the  17th  century.     In  the  24th  of  another,  may  be  rather  faid  to  take  root  in  the  tree 

year  of  his  age,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  made  him  it  is  grafted  in,  than  to  unite  itfelf  with  it :  for  it  is 

profeffor  at  Doifbourg.    In  1658,  he  was  invited  to  vifible  that  the  cyon  preferves  its  natural  purity  and 

Deventer  to  fucceedhis  former  mafter  Gronovius.   In  intent,thoughitbefed  and  nourifhed  with  a  mere  crab; 

1661,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of   eloquence   at  which  is,  without  doubt,  occafioned  by  the  difference 

Utrecht;  and  ia  years  after  he  had  the  profeflbrfhip  of  the  veffels  in  the  cyon  from  thofe  of  the  ftock:  fo 

of  politics  and  hiflory  conferred  on  him.     'He  fixed  that  grafting  may  be  juflly  compared  to  planting, 

his  thoughts  here,  and  refufed  feveral  advantageous  In  profecution  of  this  viewT  of  that  ingenious  author, 

offers,,   He  had,  however,  the  faiisfaction  to  be  fought  we  add,  that  the  natural  juices  of  the  earth,  by  their 
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Grafting-  fecration   and  comminution  in  palling  through  the 

s/— — *  roots,  Sec.  before  they  arrive  at  the  cyon,  muftdoubt- 

lefs  arrive  there  half  elaborated  and  concocted  ;  and 
fo  difpofed  for  a  more  eafy,  plentiful,  and  perfect  af- 
fimilatioa  and  nutrition  ;  whence  the  cyon  mult  necef- 
farily  grow  and  thrive  better  and  fafter  than  if  it  were 
put  immediately  in  the  ground,  there  to  live  on  coarfe 
diet  and  harder  of  digeltion  :  and  the  fruit  produced 
by  this  further  preparation  in  the  cyon,  mufl  be  finer 
and  fu.  ther  exalted  than  if  fed  immediately  from  the 
more  imperfectly  prepared  and  altered  juices  of  the 
flock. 

Many  have  talked  of  changing  of  fpecies,  or  pro- 
ducing mixed  fruits,  by  engrafting  one  tree  on  ano- 
ther of  the  fame  clafs  ;  but  as  the  graft  carries  the 
juices  from  the  flock  to  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  there 
is  little  hope  of  fucceeding  in  fuch  au  expectation  by 
ever  fo  many  repeated  grates  :  but  if,  after  changing 
thegraft  and  flock feveral fucceffive  times,  youfet  the 
feed  of  the  fruit  produced  on  the  graft  in  a  good 
mould,  it  is  pollible  that  a  change  may  happen,  and 
a  new  mixed  plant  may  be  produced.  Thus  the  al- 
mond and  peach  may,  by  many  changes  in  the  graft- 
ings, and  by  interrations  of  the  ftones  of  the  peaches, 
and  of  the  lhells  of  the  almonas,  and  by  teribrations 
of  the  flem  of  the  root  here  and  there,  alter  their  na- 
ture fo  much,  that  the  coat  or  pulp  of  the  almond  may 
approach  to  the  nature  of  the  peach,  and  the  peach 
may  have  its  kernel  enlarged  into  a  kind  of  almond  ; 
and  on  the  fame  principle,  the  curious  gardener  may 
produce  many  fuch  mixed  kinds  of  things. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  has  obferved,  that,  in  grafting  of 
trees,  there  is  always  found  aL  the  infertion  of  the 
graft,  a  change  in  the  directions  of  fibres,  and  a  fort 
of  twiftiiigor  turning  about  of  the  vefl'els,which  great- 
ly imitates  that  in  the  formation  of  certain  glands  in 
animal  bodies  :  and  from  thence  he  infers,  that  a  new 
fort  of  vifcus  being  formed  by  this  means,  the  fruit 
may  very  naturally  be  fo  far  influenced  by  it,  as  to  be 
meliorated  on  the  new  branch  ;  but  that  no  fuch  fud- 
den  and  eflential  changes  can  be  effected  by  thofe 
means,  as  too  many  of  the  writers  on  agriculture  pre- 
tend. He  obferves,  however,  that  this  anatomical  ob- 
servation wojld  not  have  been  Sufficient  to  convince 
him  of  the  fallity  of  too  many  of  thefe  relations,  had 
not  experiment  joined  to  confirm  him  in  this  opinion. 
He  tried  many  grafts  on  different  trees  ;  and,  for  fear 
of  error,  repeated  every  experiment  of  confequence 
Several  times  :  but  all  fcrved  only  to  convince  him  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  at  firlt  fufpected.  He  grafted  in 
the  common  way  the  peach  upon  the  almond,  the 
plum  upon  the  appricot,  the  pear  upon  the  apple,  the 
quince,  am:  the  white  thorn  ;  one  fpecies  of  plum  on 
other  very  different  fpecies,  and  upon  the  peach,  the 
apricot  and  the  almond.  All  thefe  fncceeded  alike  : 
the  fpecies  of  thefruit  was  never  altered  ;  and  in  thofe 
which  would  not  come  to  fruit,  the  leaves,  the  wood, 
and  the  flowers,  were  all  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
tree  from  whence  the  graft  was  taken. 

Authors  on  agriculture  have  alfo  mentioned  a  very 
different  fort  of  grafting  ;  namely,  the  felting  grafts 
of  one  iree  upon  flocks  of  a  different  genus  ;  fuch  as 
the  grafting  the  pear  upon  the  oak,  the  elm,  the 
maple,  or  the  plum,  &c.  Mr  Du  Hamel  tried  a  great 
number  of  thofe  experiments  carefully,  and  found 
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every  one  of  them  unfuccefsful  ;  and  the  natural  con-  Grafting, 
clufion  from  this  was,  that  there  mult  be  fome  natural    — * — ' 
alliance  between  the  flocks  and  their  grafts,  otherwife 
the  latter  will  either  never  grow  at  all  or  very  foon  - 
ptrifh. 

Notwithftanding  the  facility  with  which  grafts  ge- 
nerally take  on  good  flocks,  there  are  many  accidents 
and  uncertainties  attending  them  in  their  different 
periods.  Some  perifli  immediately  ;  fome,  after  ap- 
pearing healthy  for  many  months,  and  fome  even  for 
years.  Of  thefe  lall  fome  die  without  the  flock  fuf- 
fering  any  thing  ;  others  perifh  together  with  the 
flocks.  It  is  very  certain,  that  the  greater  part  of 
grafted  trees  do  not  live  fo  long  as  they  would  have 
done  in  their  natural  ftate;  yet  this  is  no  unexception- 
able rule  :  for  there  are  fome  which  evidently  live  the 
longer  for  this  practice  ;  nay,  there  are  inftances  of 
grafts  which,  being  placed  on  flocks  naturally  of  fhort 
duration,  live  longer  than  when  placed  on  thofe  which 
are  more  robuft  and  lading.  Thefe  irregularities  have 
been  but  little  coulidered  hitherto,  though  they  might 
be  made  productive  of  conliderable  advantages. — One 
great  requifue  for  the  fucceeding  of  any  graft  is,  that 
it  be  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  fo  clofe  and  intimate 
an  union  with  the  fubtance  of  the  flock,  that  it  be- 
comes as  it  were  a  natural  branch  of  it.  If  all  trees 
refembled  one  another  in  their  ftructure  and  juices, the 
iize  and  elasticity  of  their  veffels,  &c.  prooably  the 
grafts  of  al1  trees  wuld  fucceed  upon  one  another; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

Trees  are  well  known  to  be  compofed  of  numerous 
arrangements  of  hollow  fibres,  and  thefe  are  different 
and  unequal  in  every  fpecies  of  tree.  In  order  to  the 
fucceeding  of  a  graft,  it  is  plain  that  there  mufl  be  a 
conformity  in  its  veffels  and  juices  with  thofe  of  the 
flock  ;  and  the  more  nearly  they  agree  in  this,  pro- 
bably the  better  they  fucceed  ;  and  the  farther  they 
differ,  the  worfe -If  there  be,  however,  fome  differ- 
ence in  the  folid  parts  of  trees,  there  are  evidently 
many  more  in  the  juices.  The  fap  in  fome  trees  is 
white  as  milk,  in  others  it  is  reddifh,  and  in  fome  as 
clear  and  limpid  as  water.  In  fome,  it  is  thin  and  very . 
fluid;  in  others,  thick  and  vifcons.  In  the  tafle  and 
fmell  of  the  juices  there  are  alfo  not  lefs  differences  : 
fome  are  fweet,  fome  infipid,  fome  bitter,  fome  acrid,  . 
and  fome  fetid  :  the  quality  of  the  fap  thus  makes  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  trees  ;  but  its 
quantity,  and  derivation  to  the  parts,  is  fcarce  lefs ob- 
ferveable*  Of  this  we  have  familiar  inftances  in  the 
willow  and  the  box-;  one  of  which  will  produce  longer 
fhoots  in  one  year  than  the  other  in  twenty. 

Another  difference  yet  more  ftriking,  and  indeed 
more  elfential  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  grafts  than 
all  thefe,  is  the  different  feafon  of  the  year  at  which 
trees  fhoot  out  their  leaves,  or  ripen  their  flowers.  . 
The  almond-tree  is  in  flower  before  other  trees  in 
general  have  opened  their  earliefl  buds  ;  and  when 
other  trees  are  in  flower,  this  is  full  of  leaves,  and  has 
its  fruit  fct  before  the  mulberry  begins  to  pufh  out  its 
earliefl  buttons.  When  we  conlider  all  thefe  differ- 
ences in  trees,  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  is  polli- 
ble for  a  branch  of  one  to  live  upon  another;  and  it 
becomes  a  much  more  perplexing  queflion  how  any 
graft  can  fucceed,  than  how  fuch  numbers  come  to 
mifcarry.     A  graft  of  one  pear  upon  another  fhall  be 
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Crafting,  fcen  to  fucceed  prefently  as  if  upon  its  own  tree  ;  and 
~-v  in  a  fortnight  will  gain  fix  inches  in  length,  and  fo  of 
-fame  others. — This  mull  be  owing  to  the  great  limi- 
lar'ity  between  the  flock  and  the  graft  in  all  refpects; 
and  a  great  contrariety  or  difference  in  ftructure  of 
parts  will  make  as  remarkable  a  difference  on  the 
other  hand.  An  inftance  of  this  may  be  obferved  in 
the  plum  and  the  elm  ;  which  no  art  can  ever  make  to 
fucceed  upon  one  another,  whether  the  plum  be 
grafted  on  the  elm,  or  the  elm  upon  the  plum  flock. 
Thefe  are  examples  of  the  extremes  of  eafy  growth, 
and  of  abfolute  decay  ;  but  there  are  many  conjunc- 
tions of  trees  which  fcem  of  a  middle  nature  between 
the  two,  and  neither  immediately  perifli,  nor  totally 
fucceed.  Of  thefe,  fuch  as  were  grafted  in  autumn 
ufually  remain  green  the  whole  winter  without  pufh- 
ing  ;  and  thofe  which  are  grafted  in  fpring  remain 
green  a  month  or  longer,  but  flill  without  fhooting. 
Some  particular  ones  have  alfo  been  known  to  make  a 
few  fhoots  the  firfl,  or  even  the  fecond  fap  feafon 
after  the  operation  ;  but  all  perifh  at  the  end  of  thefe 
times.  Of  this  kind  are  the  grafts  of  the  pear-tree 
upon  the  elm,  the  maple,  and  the  hornbeam,  and  the 
mulberry  upon  the  elm  and  fig,  with  many  others. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  this, 
we  find  that  thefe  grafts,  though  unnatural,  have  yet 
had  a  communication  with  the  flock  by  means  of  a 
few  fmall  veffels,  which  has  been  fufficient  to  keep 
them  green,  or  even  to  make  them  fhoot  a  little,  du- 
ring the  great  afcent  of  the  fap  :  But  the  far  greater 
number  of  the  fibres  have  had  all  the  while  no  com- 
munication, and  are  found  putrified,  dried  up,  or  co- 
vered with  a  putrid  juice.  This  has  evidently  hap- 
pened by  means  of  the  difproportion  in  fize  between 
the  veffels  of  the  flock  and  of  the  graft,  and  the  great 
difference  between  their  natural  juices,  which  are 
obflacles  abundantly  fufficient  to  prevent  either  an 
anion  of  the  fibres  or  the  introduction  of  new  fap. 

The  grafts  of  the  almond  on  the  plum,  and  of  the 
plum  on  the  almond,  always  grow  very  vigoroufly  for 
the  firfl  year,  and  give  all  the  appearances  imaginable 
of  fucceeding  entirely  ;  yet  they  always  perifh  in  the 
fecond  or  third  year.  The  almond  graft  upon  the 
plum-flock  always  pufhes  out  very  vigoroufly  at  firfl  ; 
but  the  part  of  the  flock  immediately  under  the  graft 
grows  fmaller  and  perifhes,  the  graft  abforbing  too 
much  of  the  juices,  and  the  graft  neceffarily  perifhes 
with  it.  The  decay  of  the  whole  generally  happens 
early  in  the  fpring :  and  that  plainly  from  the  different 
feafon  of  the  natural  fhooting  of  the  two  trees,  the  al- 
mond pufliingvery  vigoroufly,  and  confequently  drain- 
ing the  flock  of  its  juices,  at  a  time  when,  according 
to  its  nature,  thejuices  are  but  in  fmall  quantity  in  it, 
and  the  fap  does  not  begin  to  afcend.  The  grafts  of 
the  plum  on  the  almond  are,  from  the  fame  caufe,  fur- 
nifhed  with  an  abundance  of  fap  which  they  have  at 
that  time  no  occafion  for  ;  and  confequently  they  as 
certainly  perifh  of  repletion,  as  the  other  of  inani- 
tion. 

The  peach  grafted  on  the  plum  fucceeds  excellently, 
and  lives  longer  than  it  would  have  done  in  a  natural 
(late  ;  the  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  peach  is  a  ten* 
der  tree,  fhoots  with  great  vivacity,  and  produces  more 
branches  than  the  root  is  able  to  maintain.  Thus  the 
peach  trees  are  ufually  full  of  dead  wood  ;  and  often 
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their  large  branches  perifh,  and  fometimes  their  whole  Grafting, 
trunk.  On  this  occafion  the  plum,  being  a  flow  fhoot-  s~— v— "^ 
ing  tree,  communicates  its  virtue  to  the  graft ;  and  the 
peach  confequently  fends  out  fhoots  which  arc  more 
robufl  and  ftrong,  and  are  no  more  in  number  than 
the  root  is  able  to  fupply  with  nourifhment,  and  con- 
fequently the  tree  is  the  more  lafling. 

The  grafts,  or  cyons,  with  which  the  grafting  is 
effected,  are  young  fhoots  of  lafl  fummer's  growth, 
for  they  mufl  not  be  more  than  one  year,  and  fuch  as 
grow  ort  the  outfide  branches,  and  robufl  but  moderate 
fhooters  ;  fuch  alfo  as  are  firm  and  well  ripened,  fhould 
always  be  chofen  from  healthful  trees:  obferving,  that 
the  middle  part  of  each  (hoot  is  always  the  befl  graft, 
cut  at  the  time  of  grafting  to  five  or  fix  inches  in. 
length,  or  fo  as  to  have  four  or  five  good  eyes  or  buds ; 
but  fhould  be  preferved  at  full  length  till  grafting 
time,  and  then  prepared  as  hereafter  direct ed. 

They  fhould  be  collected  or  cut  from  the  trees  in 
February,  in  mild  weather,  before  their  buds  begin  to 
fwell,or  advance  much  for  fhooting:  in  collecting  them, 
choofe  fuch  as  have  not  made  lateral  or  fide  fhoots  ;  cut 
them  off  at  full  length  ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  ufed 
as  foon  as  they  are  collected,  lay  their  lower  ends  in 
fome  dry  earth  in  a  warm  border  till  grafting  time, 
and,  if  fevere  weather  fhould  happen,  cover  them  with, 
dry  litter. 

The  proper  tools  and  other  materials  ufed  in  graft- 
ing, are,  1.  A  ftrong  knife  for  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
the  flocks,  previous  to  the  infertion  of  the  graft  ;  alfo 
a  fmall  hand-faw  for  occafional  ufe  in  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  large  flocks.  2.  A  common  grafting-knife, 
or  ftrong  fharp  pen-knife,  for  cutting  and  fhapingthe 
grafts  ready  for  infertion  ;  alfo  to  flope  and  form  the 
flocks  for  the  reception  of  the  grafts.  3.  A  flat  graft  - 
ing-chifel  and  fmall  mallet  for  clefting  large  flocks,  - 
in  cleft-grafting,  for  the  reception  of  the  graft.  4.  A 
quantity  of  new  bafs-ftrings  for  bandages,  for  tying 
the  grafted  parts  clofe,  to  fecure  the  grafts,  and  pro- 
mote their  fpeedy  union  with  the  flock.  And,  5.  A 
quantity  of  grafting  clay,  for  claying  clofcly  round 
the  grafts  after  their  infertion  and  binding,  to  defend 
the  parts  from  being  dried  by  the  fun  and  winds,  or 
too  much  liquified  by  wet,  or  pinched  by  cold  ;  for 
thefe  parts  ought  to  be  clofely  furrounded  with  a  coat 
of  clay  in  fuch  a  manner  as  effectually  to  guard  them 
from  all  weathers,  which  would  prove  inj  urious  to 
young  grafts,  and  deftroy  their  cementing  property, 
fo  as  to  prevent  the  junction :  therefore,  a  kind  of 
ftiff  loamy  mortar  mufl  be  prepared  of  ftrong  fat  loam, 
or,  in  default  thereof,  any  fort  of  tough  binding  clay, 
either  of  which  fhould  be  laid  in  an  heap,  adding 
thereto  about  a  fourth  of  frefh  horfe  dung  free  from 
litter,  and  a  portion  of  cut  bay,  mixing  the  whole 
well  together,  and  adding  a  little  water  :  then  let  the 
whole  be  well  beaten  with  a  flick  upon  a  floor,  or  other 
hard  fubflance  ;  and  as  it  becomes  too  dry,  apply  more 
water,  at  every  beating  lurning  it  over,  always  con- 
tinuing to  beat  it  well  at  top. till  it  becomes  flat ;  which 
mufl  be  repeated  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  clay,  but  fhould  be  feveral  times  done  the  firfl 
day  :  next  morning  repeat  the  beating,  /till  moifl- 
ening  it  with  water  ;  and  by  thus  repeating  the  beat- 
ing fix  or  eight  times  every  day  for  two  or  three  days, 
or  every  other  day  at  leaft,  for  a  week,  it  will  be  in  pro- 
per 
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Grafting,  per  or  Jer  for  ufe  ;  obferving,  it  fhould  be  prepared  a 
week  at  leaft  before  it  is  ufed,  but  if  a  month,  the  bet- 


fs 


ter. 


The  feafon  for  performing  the  operation  of  grafting 


the  refpective  articles,  whether  deiigned  for  dwar 
or  ftandards,  &c. 

Cleft-grafting. — This  isfocalled,  becaufe  the  flock 
being  too  large  for  whip-grafting  is  cleft  or  flit  down 


is  February  and  March:  though,  when  the  work  is  the  middle  for  the  reception  of  the  graft;  and  is  per- 

performed  in  February,  it  for  the  general  part  proves-*  formed  uponftocks  from  about  one  to  two  inches  diame- 

tbe  mofl   fuccefsftil,   more   efpecially  for  cherries,  ter.  Firft,  with  a  ftrong  knife  cut  off  the  head  of  the 

plumbs,  and  pears;  and  March  grafting  is  well  adapt-  flock;  or  if  the  ftock  is  very  large,it  maybe  headedwith 

ed  for  apples.  afaw;  and  cut  one  fide  doping  upwards  about  an  inch 

There  are  different  methods  of  grafting  inpractice,  and  half  to  the  top  ;  then  proceed  with  a  ftrong  knife 

termedWhip-grafting-Cleft-grafting—  Crown-graft-  or  chifel,to  cleave  the  ftock  at  top,  crofs-way  the  dope, 

ing — Cheek-grafting — Side-grafting — Root-graft-  fixing  the  knife  or  chifel  towards  the  back  of  the  Hope, 

ing — and  Grafting  by  approach  or  Inarching:    but  and  with  your  mallet  ftrike  it,fo  as  to  cleave  the  ftock 

Whip-gra;  "dug  and  Cleft-grafting  are  moft  commonly  about  two  inches,  or  long  enough  to  admit  the  graft, 

ufed  ;  and  Whip-grafting  moil  of  all,    as  being  the  keeping  it  open  open  with  the  chifel;  this  done, prepare 

moft  expeditious  and  fuccefsful  of  any.  the  cyon,  cutting  it  to  fuch  length  as  to  leave  four  or 

Whip-grafting. — This  being  the  moll  fucccfsfulme-  five  eyes,  the  lower  part  of  which  being  doped  on  each 


fide,  wedge-fafhion,  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches 
long,  making  one  fide  to  a  thin  edge,  the  other  much 
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thod  of  grafting  is  the  molt  commonly  pracfifedin  all 
the  nurferies ;  it  is  always  performed  upon  fmall  flocks, 

from  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe-quill  to  half  an  inch  or  thicker,  leavingthe  rind  thereon,  which  fide  muft  be 

a  little  more  or  lefs  in  diameter,  but  the  nearer  the  placed  outward  in  the  ftock;  the  cyon  being  thus  form- 

ftock  and  graft  approach  in  fize  the  better;  and  is  call-  ed,  and  the  cleft  in  the  flock  being  made  and  kept 

ed  whip-grafting,bcca.u(e  the  grafts  and  flocks  being  open  with  the  chifel,  place  the  graft  therein  at  the 

nearly  of  a  fize,  are  flopcd  on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  fit  each  back  of  the  flock  the  thickeft  fide  outward,  placing 

other,  and  tied  together  in  the  manner  of  whips,  or  the  whole  cut  part  down  into  the  cleft  of  the  ftock, 

joints  of  angling  rods,  &c.  and  the  method  is  as  fol-  making  the  rind  of  the  ftock  and  graft  join  exactly  ; 

lows.  Having  the  cyons  or  grafts,  knife, bandages, and  then  removing  the  grafting  chifel,   each  fide  of  the 

clay  ready, then  begin  the  work  by  cutting  off  the  head  cleft  will  clofely  fqueeze  the  graft,fo  as  to  hold  it  fail; 

of  the  ftock  at  fome  clear  fmooth  part  thereof;  this  it  is  then  to  be  bound  with  a  ligature  of  bafs,  and 

Gardtning.  done,  cut  one  fide  doping  upward,  about  an  inch  and  clayed  over,asobferved  in whip-grafting,leaving  three 

half  or  near  two  inches  in  length,  and  make  a  notch  or  four  eyes  of  the  cyons  uncovered.    If  intended  to 

tor  fmall  dit  near  the  upper  part  of  the  dope  downward  graft  any  pretty  large  flocks  or  branches  by  this  me- 

about  half  an  inch  long,  to  receive  the  tongue  of  the  thod,  two  or  more  grafts  may  beinferted  in  each;  in 

cyon  ;  then  prepare  the  cyon,  cutting  it  to  five  or  fix  this  cafe  the  head  muft  be  cut  off  horizon  tally,  making 

inches  in  length, forming  the  lower  end  alfo  in  a  doping  no  dope  on  the  fide,  but  fmooth  the  top,  then  cleave 

manner,  foas  exactly  to  fit  the  doped  part  of  the  ftock,  it  quite  acrofs,  and  place  a  graft  on  each  fide,  as  the 

as  if  cut  from  the  fame  place,  that  the  rinds  of  both  ftock  may  be  cleft  in  two  places,  and  infert  two  grafts 

may  join  evenly  in  every  part ;  and  make  a  dit  fo  as  to  in  each  cleft ;  they  are  thus  to  be  tied  and  clayed  as  in 

form  a  fort  of  tongue  to  fit  the  dit  made  in  the  dope  the. other  methods.    This  method  of  grafting  may  be 

tf  the  ftock;  then  place  the  graft,inferting  the  tongue  performed  upon  the  branches  of  bearing  trees,   when 

of  it  into  the   flit  of  the  ftock,   applying  the  parts  as  intended  either  to  renew  the  wood  or  change  the  fort 

evenly  and  clofe  as  podiblc  ;  and  immediately  tie  the  of  fruit.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,or  the  begin- 

parts  clofe  together  with  a  firing  of  bafs,  bringing  it  ning  of  June,  the  junction  of  the  graft  and  ftock  in  ei- 

in  a  neat  manner  feveral  times  round  the  ftock  and  ther  method  will  be  effectually  formed,  and  the  graft 

graft;  then  clay  the  whole  over  near  aninch  thick  on  begin  to  fhoot,  when  the  clay  may  be  taken  off,  and 

every  fide,  from  about  half  an  inch  or  more  below  the  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  take  off  alfo  the 

bottom  of  the  graft,  to  an  inch  over  the  top  of  the  bandages. 

ftock,  finifhing  the  whole  coat  of  clay  in  a  kind  of  oval  Crown -Crafting. —This  kind  of  grafting  is  common- 
globular  form,  rather  longwife,  up  and  down,  clofing  ly  practifed  upon  fuch  flocks  as  are  too  large  to  cleave, 
it  effectually  about  the  cyon,  and  every  part,  fo  as  no  and  is  often  performed  upon  the  large  branches  of 
fun,  wind,  nor  wet  may  penetrate,  to  prevent  which  apple  and  pear  trees,  &c.  that  already  bear  fruit, 
is  the  whole  intention  of  claying;  obferving  to  exa-  whenitis  intended  to  change  the  forts,  or  renew  the 
mine  it  now  and  then,  to  fee  if  it  any  where  cracks  or  tree  with  frefh-bearing  wood.  It  is  termed  crown- 
falls  off,  and  if  it  does  it  muft  be  inftantly  repaired  grafting,  becaufe  the  ftock  or  branch  being  headed 
with  frefli  clay.  This  fort  of  grafting  may  alfo  be  down,  feveral  grafts  are  inferted  at  top  all  around  be- 
performed,  if  neceffary,  upon  the  young  dioots  of  any  twixt  the  wood  and  bark,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  crown-like 
bearing  tree,  if  intended  to  alter  the  forts  of  fruits,  or  appearance:  obferving,  that  this  kindof  grafting  diould 
have  more  than  one  fort  on  the  fame  tree.  By  the  not  be  performed  until  March  or  early  in  April ;  for 
middle  er  latter  end  of  May,  the  grafts  will  be  well  then  the  fap  being  in  motion,  renders  the  bark  and 
united  with  the  ftock,  as  will  be  evident  by  the  fhoot-  wood  of  the  ftock  much  eafier  to  be  feparated  for  the 
ing  of  the  graft ;  then  the  clay  fhould  be  wholly  taken  admidion  of  the  graft.---The  manner  of  performing 
away;  but  differ  the  bafs  bandage  to  remain  fome  time  this  fort  of  grafting  is  as  follows  :  Firft,  cut  off  the 
longer  until  the  united  parts  feem  to  fvvell  and  be  too  head  of  the  ftock  or  branch  with  a  fawhorizontally,and 
much  confined  by  the  ligature,  then  take  the  tying  pare  the  top  fmooth,  then  having  the  grafts,  cut  one 
wholly  off.  Their  farther  culture  is  directed  under  fide  of  each  flat,  and  fomewhat  doping,  an  inch  and 
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grafting,  a  half,  forming  a  fort  of  fhoulder  at  top  of  the  Hope  to  is  of  the  hardy  kind,  and  growing  in  the  fall  ground,   Grafting 

*"—v '  reft  upon  the  crown  of  the  ftock;  and  then  jailing  the  a  proper  quantity  of  young  plants  for  flocks  muft  be  *"'  *    - 

rind  of  the  ftock  with  a  wedge,  fo  asto  admit  the  cyon  fet  round  it ;  and  when  grown  of  a  proper  height,  the 
between  that  and  the  wood  two  inches  down,place  the  work  of  inarching  muft  be  performed;  or,  if  the 
grafts  withihe  flat  fide  next  the  wood,thruftingitdown  branches  of  the  tree  you  defign  to  graft  from  is  too 
far  enough  for  the  Ihoulder  to  reft  upon  the  top  of  the  high  for  the  flocks,  in  that  cafe  flocks  muft  be  planted 
ftock;  and  in  this  manner  may  be  put  three,four,five,  in  pots,  and  a  flight  flage  muft  be  erected  around  the 
©r  more  grafts  in  one  large  ftock  or  branch.  When  tree,  of  due  height  to  reach  the  branches,  and  the 
the  grafts  are  all  thus  inferted,  let  the  whole  be  tied  pots  containing  the  flocks  muft  be  placed  upon  the 
tight  and  well  clayed:  obferving  to  leave  two  or  three  ftage.  As  to  the  method  of  performing  the  work  : 
eyes  of  each  graft  uncovered,  but  railing  the  clay  an  Obferve,  that  in  this  method  of  grafting,  it  is  fome- 
inch  above  the  top  of  the  ftock,  fo  as  to  throw  the  wet  times  performed  with  the  headjjf  the  ftock  cut  off,  and 
quickly  off,  without  lodging  about  the  grafted  parts,  fometimes  with  the  head  left  on  till  thegraft  is  united 
which  would  ruin  the  whole  work.  Crown-grafting  with  the  ftock;  though  by  previoufly  heading  the 
may  alfo  be  performed, by  making  feveral  clefts  in  the  ftock,the  work  is  much  eafier  performed  ;  and  having 
crown  of  the  ftock,  and  infer  ting  the  grafts  round  the  no  top,its  whole  effort  will  be  dire&ed  to  the  nourifh- 
top  of  the  clefts.  The  grafts  will  be  pretty  well  uni-  ment  of  the  graft  ;  having,  however,  the  flocks  pro- 
ted  with  the  ftock,  and  exhibit  a  ftate  of  growth,  by  perly  placed,  either  planted  in  the  ground,  or  in  pots 


the  end  of  Mayor  beginning  of  June,and  the  clay  may 
then  be  taken  away.  '  The  trees  grafted  by  this  me- 
thod will  fucceed  extremely  well ;  but,  for  the  firft  two 
or  three  years,  have  this  inconvenience  attending 
them,  of  being  liable  to  be  blown  out  of  the  ftock  by 
violent  winds,  which  muft  be  remedied  by  tying  long 
flicks  to  the  body  of  the  ftock  or  branch, and  each  graft 
tied  upon  one  of  the  flicks. 

Cheek- grafting. — Cut  the  head  of  the  ftock  off,  ho 


around  the  tree  to  be  propagated ;  then  make  the 
mod  convenient  branches  approach  the  ftock,  and 
mark  on  the  body  of  the  branches  the  parts  where 
they  will  moft  ealily  join  to  the  ftock,  and  in  thofe 
parts  of  each  branch  pare  away  the  bark  and  part  of 
the  wood  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  pare  the  ftock  in  the  proper  place  for  the 
junction  of  the  graft ;  then  make  a  flit  upwards  in  the 
branch,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  tongue,  and  make  a 


rizontally,  and  pare  the  top  fmooth;  then  cut  one  fide  flit  downwards  in  the  ftock  to  admit  it;  let  the  parts 
Hoping  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  deep,  and  cut  be  then  joined,  flipping  the  tongue  of  the  graft  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  graft  Hoping  the  fame  length,  the  (lit  of  the  flock,  making  the  whole  join  in  an  ex- 
making  a  fort  of  fhoulder  at  top  of  the  floped  part  ;  it  act.  manner,  and  tie  them  clofely  together  with  bafs, 
is  then  to  be  placed  upon  the  floped  part  of  the  ftock,  and  afterwards  cover  the  whole  with  a  due  quantity 
refting  the  fhoulder  upon  the  crown  of  it;  bind  it  with  of  clay,  as  before  direcled  in  the  other  methods.  Af- 
bafs,  and  finifh  with  a  covering  of  clay  as  in  the  other  ter  this,  let  a  flout  flake  be  fixed,  if  poffible,  for  the 
methods..                                      •  fupport  of  each  graft;  to  which  let  that  part  of  the 

Side-grafting. — This  is  done  by  tnferting  grafts  in-  ftock  and  graft  be  faflened,  which  is  necefTary  to  pre- 
to  the  fides  of  the  branches  without  heading  them  vent  their  being  disjoined  by  the  wind.  The  opera- 
down  ;  and  may  be  praclifed  upon  trees  to  fill  up  any  tjon  being  performed  in  fpring,  let  them  remain  in 
vacancy,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  variety,  to  have  feveral  that  pofition  about  four  months,  when  they  will  be 
forts  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.  upon  the  fame  tree,  united,  and  the  graft  may  then  be  feparated  from  the 
It  is  performed  thus.  Fix  upon  fuch  parts  of  the  mother-tree.  In  dojng  this,  be  careful  to  perform  it 
branches  where  wood  is  wanted  to  furnifh  the  head  with  a  fteady  hand,  foas  not  too  loofen  or  breakout 
©r  any  part  of  the  tree  ;  there  Hope  offthe  bark  and  a  the  graft,  doping  it  off  downwards  clofe  to  the  ftock  ; 
little  of  th»  wood,  and  cut  the  lower  end  of  the  grafts  and  if  the  head  of  the  flock  was  not  cut  down  at  the 
ro  fit  the  part  as  near  as  poffible  ;  then  join  them  to  time  of  grafting,  it  muft  now  be  done  clofe  to  the 
the  branch,  and  tie  them  with  bafs  and  clay  them  graft,  and  all  the  old  clay  and  bandage  muft  alfo  be 
over.  cleared  away,  and  replaced  with  new,  to  remain  a  few 

Root-grafting- — This  is  done  by  whip-grafting  cyons  weeks  longer.  Obfu  ve,  however,  that  if  you  fhall 
npon  pieces  of  the  root  of  any  tree  of  the  fame  genus,  think  the  grafts  are  not  firmly  united  with  the  flock, 
and  planting  the  root  where  it  is  to  remain  ;  it  will  in  the  period  of  time  abovementioned,  let  them  re- 
take root,  draw  nourifhment,  and  feed  the  graft.  main  another  year  till  autumn,before  you  feparate  the 

Crajtlng  by  approach,  or  Inarching. — This  fort  of  grafts  from  the  parent-tree.  By  this  kind  of  grafting, 
grafting  is,  when  the  flocks  defigned  to  be  grafted,  you  may  raife  almoft  any  kind  of  tree  or  fhrub,  which 
and  the  tree  from  which  you  intend  to  take  the  graft,  is  often  done  by  way  of  curiofity,  to  ingraft  a  fruit- 
either  grow  fonear,or  can  be  placed  fo  near  together,  bearing  branch  of  a  fruit-tree  upon  any  common  flock 
that  the  branch  or  graft  may  be  made  approach  the  of  the  fame  fraternity  or  genus,  whereby  anew  tree 
ftock,  without  feparating  it  from  the  tree,  till  after  bearing  fruit  is  raifed  in  few  months.  This  is  fome- 
nts union  or  junction  with  the,  flock  ;  fo  that  the  times  pra&rfed  upon  orange  and  lemon  trees,  &c.  by 
branch  or  graft  being  bent  to  the  flock,  they  together  grafting  bearing-branches  upon  flocks  raifed  from  the 
form  a  fort  of  arch  ;  whence  it  is  called  Grafting  by  kernels  of  any  of  the  fame  kind  of  fruit,  or  into 
Approach,  or  Inarching.  Being  a  fure  method,  it  is  branches  of  each  other,  foas  to  have  oranges,  lemons, 
commonly  praclifed  upon  fuch  trees  as  are  with  diffi-  and  citrons,  all  on  the  fame  tree, 
culty  made  to  fucceed  by  any  of  the  former  ways  of  An  anonymous  author  has  given  us  in  a  treatife, 
grafting.  When  intended  to  propagate  any  kind  of  publifhed  at  Hamburgh,  under  the  title  Amoenltates 
treeor  fhrub  by  this  method  of  grafting,if  the  tree,&c.  Hortenfes.  ^ovse,  anew  method  of  grafting  trees,  fo 
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Grafting,  as  to  have  very  beautiful  pyramids  of  fruit  upon  them, 
Graham,  which  will  exceed  in.  beauty,   flavour,  and  quantity, 

*■—■  *■  '  all  that  can  be  otherwifc  produced.  This,  he  fays, 
he  had  long  experienced,  and  gives  the  following  me- 
thod of  doing  it.  The  trees  arc  to  be  tranfplanted  in 
autumn,  and  all  their  branches  cut  off.  Early  in  the 
following  fummer  the  young  ihoots  are  to  be  pulled 
off,  and  the  buds  are  then  to  be  Ingrafted  into  them 
in  an  inverted  direction.  This,  he  fays,  adds  not  on- 
ly to  the  beauty  of  the  pyramids,  but  alfo  makes  the 
•branches  more  fruitful.  Thefe  are  to  be  clofely  con- 
nected to  the  trunk,  and  to  be  fattened  in  with  the 
common  ligature  :  they  are  to  be  placed  circularly 
round  the  tree,  three  buds  in  each  circle,  and  thefe 
circles  at  fix  inches  diftance  from  one  another.  The 
Old  trees  may  be  grafted  in  this  manner,  the  fuccefs 
having  been  found  very  good  in  thofe  of  twenty  years 
ftanding  ;  but  the  molt  eligible  trees  are  thofe  which 
are  young,  vigorous,  and  full  of  juice,  and  are  not 
above  a  finger  or  two  thick.  When  thefe  young  trees 
are  tranfplanted,  they  muftbefenced  round  with  pales 
to  defend  them  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  ;  and 
-there  muft  be  no  dung  put  to  them  till  they  are  tho- 
roughly rooted,  for  fear  of  rotting  them  before  the 
fibres  ftrike.  The  buds  ingrafted  mult  be  fmall,  that 
the  wounds  made  in  the  bark  to  receive  them,  not  be- 
ing very  large,  may  heal  the  fooner  ;  and  if  the  buds 
donotfucceed,  which  will  be  perceived  in  a  fortnight, 
there  muft  be  others  put  in  their  place.  The  wound 
made  to  receive  thefe  buds  muft  be  a  ltraight  cut,  paral- 
lel to  the  horizon  ;  and  the  piece  of  bark  taken  out 
muft  be  downward,  that  the  rain  may  not  get  in  at 
the  wound.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  this  will 
be  a  green  and  flouriming  pyramid ;  and  the  nextfum- 
Hier  it  will  flower,  and  ripen  its  fruit  in  autumn. 

GRAHAM  (James),  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  was 
comparable  to  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity.  He 
undertook,  againft  almoft  every  obrtacle  that  could 
terrify  a  lefs  enterprifmg  genius,  to  reduce  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  ;  and  his 
fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  under- 
taking. By  valour,  he  in  a  few  months  almoft  effec- 
tuated his  defign  ;  but,  for  want  of  fupplies,  was  for- 
ced to  abandon  his  conquefts.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  he,  with  a  few  men,  made  a  fecond  attempt, 
but  was  Immediately  defeated  by  a  numerous  army. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  kingdom  in  difguife,  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  by  the  Lord 
Alton,  his  intimate  friend.  He  was  carried  to  his  ex- 
ecution with  every  circumftance  of  indignity  that 
wanton  cruelty  could  invent ;  and  hanged  upon  a  gib- 
bet 30  feet  high,  with  the  book  of  his  exploits  append- 
ed to  his  neck.  He  bore  this  reverfe  of  fortune  with 
his  ufual  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  exprefled  a  juft  fcorn 
at  the  rage  and  the  infult  of  his  enemies.  We  meet 
with  many  inftances  of  valour  in  this  active  reign  ; 
but  Montrofe  is  the  only  inftance  of  heroifm.  He  was 
executed  May  21ft,  1650.  See  Britain,  n°i37, 
138,  143,165. 

Graham  (Sir  Richard),  lord  vifeount  Prefton, 
eldeft  fon  of  Sir  George  Graham  of  Netherby,  in 
Cumberland,  Bart,  was  bornin  1648.  He  wasfentara- 
bafTador  by  Charles  II.  to  Louis  XIV.  and  was  mafter 
of  the  wardrobe  and  fecretary  of  flate  under  James  II. 
But  when  the  Revolution  took  place,  he  was  tried 
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and  condemned,  on  an  accufation  of  att-empting  the  Graham 
restoration  of  that  prince  ;  though  he  obtained  a  par- 
don by  the  queen's  interceffion.  Hefpentthe  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  retirement,  and  published  an  ele- 
gant tranflation  of  "Boethius  on  the  confolation  of 
philofophy."  He  died  in  1695. 

Graham  (George),  clock  and  watch  maker,  the 
moft  ingenious  and  accurate  artift  in  his  time,  was 
bornin  1675.  After  his  apprenticefhip,  Mr  Tom - 
pion  received  him  into  his  family,  purely  on  account 
of  his  merit;  and  treated  him  with  a  kind  of  parental 
affection  as  long  as  he  lived.  Befide  his  univerfally 
acknowledged  fkill  in  his  profefhon,  he  was  a  com- 
plete mechanic  and  aftronomer  ;  the  great  mural  arch 
in  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich  was  made  for  Dr 
Halley,  under  his  immediate  infpeclion,  and  divided 
by  his  own  hand  :  and  from  this  incomparable  origi- 
nal, the  belt  foreign  inftruments  of  the  kind  are  co- 
pies made  by  Englifh  artifts.  The  fedor  by  which 
Dr  Bradley  firft  difcovered  two  new  motions  in  the  fix- 
ed ftars,  was  of  his  invention  and  fabric  :  and  when 
the  French  academicians  were  fent  to  the  north  to 
afcertain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  Mr  Graham  was 
thought  the  fitted  perfon  in  Europe  to  fupply  them 
with  inftruments  ;  thofe  who  went  to  the  fouth  were 
not  fo  well  furnifhed.  He  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  communicated 
feveral  ingenious  and  important  difcoveries  ;  and  re- 
garded the  advancement  of  fcience  more  than  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.     He  died  in  1 75 1 . 

Graham's  Dyke.     See  Antonikvs's   Wall. 

GRAIN,  corn  of  all  forts,  as  barley,  oats,  rye,  &c 
See  Corn,  Wheat,  &c. 

Grain  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fmall  weight,  the 
twentieth  part  of  afcruple  in  apothecaries  weight,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  a  penny- weight  troy. 

A  grain- weight  of  gold-bullion  is  worth  two-penc«, 
and  that  of  filver  but  half  a  farthing  fterling. 

Gr  a  1  n  alfo  denotes  the  component  particles  of  ftones 
and  metals,  the  veins  of  wood,  &c.  Hence  crofs- 
grained,  or  againft  the  grain,  means  contrary  to  the 
fibres,  of  wood,  &c. 

Grain  (Baptiftle),  mafter  of  the  requefts  inordi- 
nary to  Mary  de  Medicis  queen  of  France's  houfehold, 
wroie  TbeHiftory  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  of Louis XIII. 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  death  of  the 
marfhal  d'Ancrein  161 7.  This  hiftory  is  reckoned 
to  be  written  with  impartiality,  and  the  fpirit  of  a  true 
patriot  ;  and  contains  many  things  not  to  be  found  any 
where  elfe.  He  vigoroufly  afTerts  the  edict,  that  h?d 
been  granted  to  the  reformed. 

GRALLiE,  in  ornithology,  is  an  order  of  birds 
analogous  to  the  bruta  in  the  clafs  of  mammalia,  in  the 
Linnasan  fyftem.  See  Zoology  and  Ornit  ho  logt. 

GRAM1NA,  Grasses  ;  one  of  the  feven  tribes  or 
natural  families,  into  which  all  vegetables  are  diftri- 
buted  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Philofophia  Botanica.  They 
are  defined  to  be  plants  which  have  very  fimple  leaves, 
a  jointed  ftem,  a  hufky  calyx  termed  gluma,  and  a 
finglefeed.  This  defcription  includes  the  feveral  forts 
of  corn  as  well  as  graffes.  In  Tournefort  they  con- 
ftitute  a  part  of  the  fifteenth  clafs,  termed  apftali ;  and 
in  Linnaeus's  fexual  method,  they  are  moftly  contain- 
ed in  the  fecond  order  of  the  third  clafs,  called  trian- 
dr'ia  digynia. 
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Gramina.  This  numerous  and  natural  family  of  the  grafles  has 
*"~~v engaged  the  attention  and  refearches  of  feveral  emi- 
nent botaniils.  The  principal  of  thcfe  are,  Ray, 
Monti,  Micheli,  and  Linnasus. 

M.  Monti,  in  his  Cat ahgus fiirpium  agri  Bononien- 
Jis  gr amino,  ac  hujus  modi  afiima  co?/.pleftens,$>rimcd  at 
Bononia  in  1 719,  divides  the  grafles  from  the  diipoli- 
tion  of  .their  flowers,  as,  Theophraftus  and  Ray  had 
divided  them  before  him  into  three  fedions  or  orders. 
Thefe  are,  1.  Graifes  having  flowers  collected  in  a 
fpike.  2.  Graifes  having  their  flowers  collected  in  a 
panicle  or  loofe  fpike.  3.  Plants  that  in  their  habit 
and  external  appearance  are  allied  to  the  grafles. 

Thisclafs  would  have  beennaturalif  theauthor  had 
not  improperly  introduced  fweet  -rufh,  juncus,  and  ar- 
row-headed grafs,  into  the  third  feetion.  Monti  enu- 
merates about  306  fpecies  of  the  grafles,  which  he  re- 
duces under  Tournefort's  genera  j  to  thefe  he  has 
added  three  new  genera. 

Scheuchzer,  in  his  Ariftagraphia,  publifhed  likewife 
in  1 719,  divides  the  grafles,  as  Monti,  from  the  dif- 
pofition  of  their  flowers,  into  the  five  following  fec- 
tions  :  1.  Grafles  with  flowers  in  a  fpike,  as  phalaris, 
anthoxanthum,  and  frumentum.  2.  Irregular  grafles, 
as  fchcenanthus  and  cornucopias.  3.  Grafles  with 
flowers  growing  in  a  fimple  panicle  or  loofe  fpike,  as 
reed  and  millet.    4.  Grafles  with  flowers  growing  in 


a  compound  panicle,  or  diffufed  fpike,  as  oats  and  Gramiri%- 

poa.     5.  Plants  by  their  habit  nearly  allied  to  the  v"r~J"' 

grafles,  as  cyprefs-grafs,  fcirpus,  linagroftis,  rufh,  and 
fcheuchzcria. 

Scheuchzer  has  enumerated  aboutfour  hundred  fpe~ 
cies,  which  he  defcribes  with  amazing  exactuefs. 

Micheli  has  divided  the  grafles  into  fix  fections, 
which  contain  in  all  44  genera,  and  are  arranged  from 
the  fituation  and  number  of  the  flowers. 

Gr  am  in  a,  the  name  of  the  fourth  order  inLinnaeus's- 
Fragmentsof  a  Natural  Method,  confiding  of  the  nu- 
merous and  natural  family  of  the  grafles,  viz.  agroftis, 
aira,  alopecurus  or  fox-tail  grafs,  anthoxanthum  or 
vernal  grafs,  ariftida  arundo  or  reed,  avena  or  oats,, 
bobartia,  briza,  bromus,  cinna,  cornucopias  or  horn  of 
plenty  grafs,  cynofurus,  daclylis,  elymus,  feftuca  or 
fefcue-grais,  hordeum  or  barley,  lagurus  or  hare's- tail 
grafs,  lolium  or  darnel,  lygeum  or  hooded  matweed, 
melica,mileum  ormillet,  nardus,oryzaorrice,panicum 
or  panic-grafs,  pafpalum,  phalaris,  or  canary-grafs, 
phleum,  poa,  faccharum  or  fugar-cane,  fecale  or  rye, 
ftipa  or  winged  fpike-grafs,  triticum  or  wheat,  uniola 
or  fea-fide  oats  of  Carolina,  coix  or  Job/s  tears,  olyra, 
pharus,  tripfacum,zea,  Indian  Turkey  wheat  or  Indian 
corn,  zizania,  aegilops  or  wild  fefcue-grafs,  and  ropo- 
gon,  apluda,  cenchrus,  holcus  or  Indian  millet,  ifchae- 
raum.  See  Botany,  p.  458,  col.  2.  and  Grasses. 
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Pefmition.  1.  fy  RAMMAR  is  the  art  of '  f peaking  or  of  •writing 
vJT  any  language  with  propriety  ;  and  the  purpofe 
•f  language  is  to  communicate  our  thoughts. 

2.  Grammar,  confidered  as  an  art,  neceflarily  fup- 
pofes  the  previous  exiftence  of  language  ;   and  as  its 
defign  is  to  teach  any  language  to  thofe  who  are  igno- 
rant of  it,  it  muft  be  adapted  to  the  genius  of  that  parti- 
cular language  of  which  it  treats.     A  juft  method  of 
grammar,  therefore,  without  attempting  any  altera- 
tions in  a  language  already  introduced,  furnifhes  cer- 
tain obfervations  called  rules,  to  which  the  methods  of 
a         fpeaking  ufed  in  that  language  may  be  reduced  ;  and 
Grammar   this  collection  of  rules  is  called  the  grammar  of  that 
particular,  particular  language.  For  the  greater  diftinclnefs  with 
regard  to  thefe  rules,grammarianshave  ufually  divided 
this  fubjeft  into  four  diftinct.  heads,  viz.  Orthogra- 
PHY,orMf  art  of  combining  letters  into  fy  liable  s,   and 
fyllables  into  -words  ;  Etymology,  or  the  art  of  dedu- 


cing one  word  from  another,  and  the  various  modified/' 
tious  by  "which  the  fenfe  of  any  word  can  be  diverffiea* 
confiflently  with  its  original  meaning  or  its  relatim  to  the- 
theme  whence  it  is  derived ;  Syntax,  or  what  relates  to 
the  construction  or  due  dtfpofition  of  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage intofentences  or  phrafes ;  and  Prosody,  or  that 
which  treats  of  the  quantities  and  accents  of  fyllables, 
and  the  art  of  making  verfes. 

3.  But  grammar,  confidered  as  zfcience,  views  Ian-  Qr  univo$» 
guage  only  as  it  is  fignificant  of  thought.  Neglecting  fal. 
particular  and  arbitrary  modifications  introduced  for 
the  fake  of  beauty  or  elegance,  it  examines  theanalogy 
and  relation  between  words  and  ideas;  diflinguifhes  be- 
tween thofe  particulars  which  are  effeutial to  language 
and  thofe  which  are  only  accidental ;  and  thus  furnifhes- 
a  certain  ftandard,  by  which  different  languages  may 
be  compared,  and  their  feveral  excellencies  or  defects 
pointed  out.  This  is  what  is  called  Philosophic  or 
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The  de- 
fign of 
fpeesh. 


4.  rT",HE  origin  of  language  is  a  fubjecl:  which  has 
J-  employed  much  learned  inveftigation,and  about 
which  thereisftill  a  diverlity  of  opinion.  The  defign  of 
fpeech  is  to  communicate  to  others  the  thoughts  and 
perceptions  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  :  but  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  between  an  internal  idea  and  any  external 
found  there  is  no  natural  relation;  that  the  word  fire, 
for  inftancc,  might  have  denominated  the  fubftance 
which  we  call  ice,  and  that  the  word  ice  might  have 
Signified  fire.  Some  of  the  moft  acute  feelings  of  man, 


as  well  as  of  every  other  animal,  are  indeed  expreflecb 
by  fimple  inarticulate  founds,  which  as  they  tend  t©- 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or  the  continuance 
of  the  fpecies,  and  invariably  indicate  either  pain  or 
pleafure,  are  univerfally  underftood  :  but  thefe  inar- 
ticulate and  fignificant  founds  are  very  few  in  number  j. 
and  if  tkey  can  wiih  any  propriety  be  faid  to  conftitute 
a  natural  and  univerfal  lang  lage,  it  is  a  language  of 
which  man  as  a  mere  fenfitiye  being  partakes  in  com;- 
mon  with  other  animals. 
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5.  Man  is  endowed  not  only  with  fenfation,  but  alfo     origin,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  art  ofreafonino- :  but  it 
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with  the  faculty  of  reafoning  ;  and  limple inarticulate 

founds  are  infufficient  for  expreffing  all  the  various 

s         modifications  of  thought,  for  communicating  toothers 

^oufifts  of   a  cliain  of  argumentation,  or  even  for  diftinguilhing  be- 

words  Cg-  tween  the  different  fenfations  either  of  pain  or  of plea- 

nificant  of  fure  :  a  man  fcorched  with  fire  or  unexpectedly  plunged 

id«as.  among  ice,  might  utter  the  cry  naturally  indicative  of 

fudden  and  violent  pain  ;    the  cry  would  be  the  fame, 

or  nearly  the  fame,  but  the  fenfations  of  cold  and  heat 

are  widely  different.  Articulation,  by  which  thofe  fun 


is  neceifary  at  prefent  to  obferve,  that  our  earhclt  ideas 
are  all  ideas  of  fenfation,  excited  by  the  impreflions 
that  are  made  upon  our  organs  of  feufe  by  the  various 
objects  with  which  we  are  furrounded.  Let  us  there- 
fore fuppofe  a  reafonable  being,  devoid  of  every  poflible 
prepoil'eifion,  placed  upon  this  globe  ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  his  attention  would  in  the  firfl  place  be 
direded  to  the  various  objects  which  he  faw  exifling 
around  him.  Thefe  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
diftinguiih  from  one  another  ;  and  if  he  were  cither 


6 
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pic  founds  are  modified,  and  a  particular  meaning  fixed  learning  or  inventing  a  language,  his  firit  effort  would 
to  each  modification,  is  therefore  abfolutely  neceifary  be  to  give  them  names,  by  means  of  which  the  ideas  of 
to  fuch  a  being  as  man,  and  forms  the  language  which     them  might  be  recalled  when  the  objects  themfelves 


diflinguifhes  him  from  all  other  animals,  and  enables 
him  to  communicate  with  facility  all  that  diversity  of 
ideas  with  which  his  mind  is  flored,  to  make  known 
his  particular  wants,  and  to  diftinguiih  with  accuracy 
all  his  various  fenfations.  Thofe  founds  thus  modified 
are  called  words;  and  as  words  have  confeifedly  no 
natural  relation  to  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  which 
they  are  fignificant,  the  ufe  of  them  mufl  either  have 
been  the  refult  of  human  fagacity,  or  have  been  fug- 
gelled  to  the  firft  man  by  the  Author  of  nature. 

6.  Whether  language  be  of  divine  or  human  origin, 
is  a  queftion  upon  which,  though  it  might  perhaps  be 
foon  refolved,  it  is  not  neccllary  here  to  enter.   Upon 


fhould  be  abfent.  This  is  one  copious  fource  of  words;  of  noun*, 
and  forms  a  natural  clafs  which  mufl  be  common  to 
every  language,  and  which  is  dillinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  nouns  :  and  as  thefe  nouns  are  the  names  of  thefe  - 
veral  fubitances  which  exifl,  they  have  likewife  been 
called  SUBSTANTIVES. 

8.  It  would  likewife  be  early  difcovered,  that  every 
one  of  thefe  fubitances  was  endowed  with  certain  qua-         § 
lities  or  attributes  ;  to  exprefs  which  another  clafs  of  Of  attri- 
words  would  be  requiiite,  iince  it  is  only  by  their  qua-  butiycs» 
lities  that  fubftances  themfelves  can  attract  our  atten- 
tion.    Thus,  to  be  weighty,  is  a  quality  of  matter  ;  to 
think,  is  an  attribute  of  man      Therefore  in  every 


either  fuppofition,  the  firfl  language,  compared  with     language  words  have  been  invented  to  exprefs  the 

known  qualities  or  attributes  of  the  feveral  objects 
which  cxifl,  Thefe  may  all  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  attributives. 

9.  Nouns  and  attributives  mufl  comprehend  all 
that  is  efential  to  language  (a)  ;  for  every  thing  which 
exifls,or  of  which  we  can  form  an  idea,  mufl  be  either 
ifubjtance  or  the  attribute  of  fome  fubilance  ;  and 
therefore  thofe  two  dalles  which  denominate  fubftan- 
ces and  attributes,  mufl  comprehend  all  the  words  that 
zrc  neceffary  to  communicate  to  the  hearer  the  ideas 
which  are  prefent  to  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  If  any 


thofe  which  fucceeded  it,  or  even  with  itfelf  as  after 
wards  enlarged,  mufl  have  been  extremely  rude  and 
narrow.  If  it  was  of  human  contrivance,  this  will  be 
readily  granted  ;  for  what  art  was  ever  invented  and 
brought  to  aflate  of  perfection  by  illiterate  favages  \ 
If  it  was  taught  by  God,  which  is  at  leafl  the  more 
probable  fuppofition,  we  cannot  imagine  that  it  would 
be  more  comprehenfive  than  the  ideas  of  thofe  for 
whofe  immediate  ufe  it  was  intended;  that  the  firfl 
men  fhould  have  been  taught  to  exprefs  pains  or  plea- 
fures  which  they  never  felt,  or   utter   founds   that 


fhould  be  afterwards  fignificant  of  ideas  which  at  the  other  words  occur,  they  can  only  have  been  invented 

time  of  utterance  had  not  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  for  the  fake  of  difpatch,  or  introduced  for  the  pur- 

fpeaker:  man,  taught  the  elements  of  language,  would  pofes  of  eafe  and  ornament,  to  avoid  tedious  circum- 

be  able  himfelf  to  improve  and  enlarge  it  as  his  future  locutions  or  difagreeable  tautologies.     There  are  in- 

occafions  fhould  require.  deed  grammarians  of  great  name,  who  have  confidered 

7.  As  all  language  is  compofed  of  fignificant  words  as  eliential  to  language  an  order  of  words,  of  which 

varioufly  combined,  a  knowledge  of  them  is  neceffary  the  ufe  is  to  connect  the  nouns  and  attributives,  and 

previous  to  our  acquiring  an  adequate  idea  of  language  which  are  faid  to  have  no  fignification  of  the?nf elves,  but 

as  conftructed  into  fentences  and  phrafes.      But  as  it  to  vzzov&t  fignificant  by  relation.  Hence  all  words  which 

is  by  words  that  we  exprefs  the  various  ideas  which  can  poifibly  be  invented  are  by  thefe  men  divided  into 

occur  to  the  mind,  it  is  neceffary  to  examine  how  ideas  two  general  clafles  :  thofe  which  are  significant  of 

themfelves  are  fuggefled,  before  we  can  afcertain  the  themselves  and  thofe  which  are  not. Words  fignifi- 

various  clafles  into  which  words  may  be  diftributed.  cant  of  themfelves  are  either  expreffive  of  the  names  of 

It  is  the  province  of  logic  to  trace  our  ideas  from  their  fubftances,  and  therefore  called  substantives  ;  or 

of 


(a)  This  is  the  doctrine  of  many  writers  on  the  theory  of  language,  for  whofe  judgment  we  have  the- 
higheft  refpect :  yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  mankind  fo  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  abftraction  as  to  view 
attributes  by  themfelves  independent  of  particular  fubitances,  and  to  give  one  general  na?ne  to  each  attribute 
wherefoever  it  may  be  found,  without  having  at  the  fame  words  expreffive  of  affirmation.  We  never  talk  of 
any  attribute,  a  colour  for  inilance,  without  « firming  fomething  concerning  it  ;  as,  either  that  it  is  bright  or 
faint,  or  that  it  is  the  colour  of  iomzfubjtance.  It  will  be  feen  afterwards,  that  to  denote  affirmation  is  the 
proper  office  of  whit  is  called  the  fubftantive  verb;  as,  "  Milk  is  white."  That  verb  therefore  appears  to 
be  as  neceffary  to  the  communication  of  thought  as  any  fpecies  of  words  whatever  ;  and  if  we  mull  range 
words  under  a  few  general  claffes  we  fhould  be  inclined  to  fay,  that  nouns,  attributiv-es,  and  affirmatives, 
comprehend  all  that  is  eiTentiai  to  language. 
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-ef  attributes,   and  therefore  called  attributives.  Ho rne  Took e,  have  differed  on  the  fubjecl:,  it  fhould 

Words  which  are  not  fignificant  of  themfelves,  muft  feem  to  be  of  more  importance,  afcer  having  afcertain- 

»,,'.  .     acquire  a  meaning  either  as  defining  or  connecting  ed  with  precifion  the  nature  of  each  fpecies  of  words, 

tivJsand"    -others;  and  are   therefore  arranged  under  the  two  to  determine  in  what  circumftances  they  differ  than 

connec-       claires  of  definitives  and  connectives.  in  what  they  agree.  IO 

trees.  i  o.  That  in  any  language  there  can  be  words  which         12.  In  moft  languages,  probably  in  all  cultivated  The  com- 

of  themfelves  have   no  fignification,  is  a  fuppofition  languages, grammarians  diftinguifh  the  following  parts  mon  divi- 

which  a  man  free  from  prejudice  will  not  readily  ad-  of  fpeech  :  Noun, pronoun,  verb, participle, adverb, pre-  **on  °* ^c 

mit  ;  for  to  what  purpofe  fhould  they  have  been  in-  pofition,  conjunction.  The  Latin  and  Engli/b  gramma-  ?am,8.. 

vented?   as  they  are  fignificant  of  no  ideas,  they  can-  rians  admit  the  interjection  among  the  parts  of  fpeech,  moftpro- 

not  facilitate  the  communication  of  thought,  and  muft  although  it  isconfeffedly  not  necefTary  to  the  conflruc-  per. 

therefore  be  only  an  incumbrance  to  the  language  in  tion  of  the  fentence,  being  only  thrown  in  to  exprefs 

which  they  are  found.     But  in  anfwer  to  this  it  has  the  affection  of  the  fpeaker  ;  and  in  the  Greek  and 

been  faid,  that  thefe  words,  though  devoid  of  fignifica-  Englijh  tongues  there  is  the  article  prefixed  to  noans, 

tion  themfelves,  acquire  a  fort  of  meaning  when  joined  when  they  fignify  the  common  names  of  things,  to 

with  others,  and  that  they  areas  necefTary  to  the  ftruc-  point  them  out,  and  to  fhowhowfar  their  fignification 

tare  of  a  fentence  as  cement  is  to  the  ftructure  of  an  extends.     In  the  method  of  arrangement  commonly 

edifice  :  for  as ftones  cannot  be  arranged  into  aregular  followed  in  grammars,  adjectives  are  claffed  with  fu&~ 

building  without  a  cement  to  bind  and  conneit  them,  fo  jlantives,  and  both  are  denominated  nouns  ;    but  it  is 

the  original  words  fignificant  of  Jubjlances  and  attri-  certain  that,  when  examined  philofophically,an  efTen- 

butes,  c-annot  be  made  to  exprefs  all  the  variety  of  our  tial  difference  is  difcovered  between  the fub ft  antive and 

ideas  without  being  definedand  connected  by  thofe  words  the  adjective ;  and  therefore  fome  writers  of  eminence 

which  of  themfelves  fignify  nothing. — It  is  wonderful,  when  treating  of  this  fubject,  have  lately  given  the 

thathewhofirft  fuggefted  this  fimile  did  not  perceive  following  claffification  of  words,  which  we  fhall  adopt: 

"that  it    tends  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  which  it  is  The  article,  noun, pronoun, verb,participle, 

meant  toilluflrate  :  for  furcly  the  cement  is  as  much  adjective, adverb, preposition, conjunction, 

the  matter  of  the„buildingas  the  ftones  themfelves  ;  it  interjection.  All  thefe  words  are  to  be  found  in  the 

as  equally  folid  and  equally  extended.  By  being  united  Englijhlangaage  ;  and  therefore  we  fhall  examine  each 

with  the  ftones,  it  neither  acquires  nor  lofes  any  one  of  clafs,  endeavour  to  afcertain  its  precife  import,  and 

the  qualities  effential  to  matter;  it  neither  communicates  fhowin  what  refpects  it  differs  from  every  other  clafs. 

its  own  foftnefs,  nor  acquires  their  hardnefs.  By  this  It  is  impoffible  to  inveftigate  the  principles  of  grammar 

mode  of  reafoning  therefore  it  would  appear,  that  the  without  confining  the  invefligation  in  a  great  meafure 

words  called  definitives  and  connectives,  fofarfromha-  to  fome  particular  language  from  which  the  illuftra- 

ving  of  themfelves  no  fignification,  are  equally  efTen-  tions  muft  be  produced  ;  and  that  we  fhould  prefer  the 

tial  to  language  and   equally  fignificant  with  thofe  Englijh  language  for  this  purpofe  can  excite  no  vvon- 

which  are  denominated  fub jlantives  and  attributives  ;  der,  as  it  is  a  preference  which  to  every  tongue  is  due 

and  upon  invefligation  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  the  from  thofe  by  whom  it  is  fpoken.  We  truft,  however,  / 

truth.  For  whatever  is  meant  by  the  definition  or  con-  that  the  principles  which   we  fhall  eftablifh  will  be 

nettion  of  the  words  which  all  men  confefs  to  be  figni-  found  to  apply  univerfally  ;  and  that  our  inquiry,  tho* 

ficant,  that  meaning  mufl  be  the  fenfe  of  the  words  of  principally  illuftratedfrom  the  Englijh  language,  will 

which  the  purpofe  is  to  define  and  connect  ;  and  as  be  an  enquiry  into  philosophical or  unherj'al  grammar, 
there  carfbeno  meaiiirig  where  there  are  no  ideas, every 

one  of  thefe  definitives  and  connectives  mufl  be  fignifi-  CHAPTER    I. 

cant  ofyW  idea,  although  it  may  not  be  always  eafy  Qf  ,    N  Substantive 

or  even  poffible  to  exprefs  that  idea  by  another  word.  UJ  tl3e  IN0UN  or  ^UBS1 ANTIVE. 

11.  Thefe  different  modes  of  dividing  the  parts  of         13.  Nouns  are  all  thofe  words  by  which  objects  or 

fpeech  we  havejuft  mentioned, becaufe  they  have  been  fubftances  are  denominated,  and  which  diflinguifh  them 

largely  treated  of  by  grammarians  of  high  fame.  But  from  one  another,  without  marking  either  quantity,  qua-       Ix 

it  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  any  man  can  feel  himfelf  lity,  action,  or  relation.    The/ubjlantive  or  noun  is  the  The  no«» 

inuch  the  wifer  for  having  learned  that  all  words  are  name  of  the  thing  fpoken  of,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  defined, 

either    substantives  or  attributives,  defini-  is  called  name  -,  for  it  is  m^ain  the  one,  and  nomen  in 

jives  orcoNNECTiVES.    The  divifion  of  words  into  the  other  ;  and  if  in  Englifh  we  had  called  it  the  name 

thofe  which  are  significant  of  themselves,  and  rather  than  the  noun,  the  appellation  would  perhaps 

thofe  which  are  significant  by  relation,  is  abfo-  have  been -more  proper,  as  this  laft  word  being  ufed 

lute  nonfenfe,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  error  only  in  grammar,  is  more  liable  to  be  mifunderftood 

And  muchmyftery  in  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  trea-  than  the  other,  which  is  in  conjlant  and  familiar  ufe. 

tifes  on  grammar.    It  is  indeed  probable,  that  any  at-  That  nouns  or  the  names  of  things  muft  make  a  part 

tempt  to  eftablifh  a  different  claffification  of  the  parts  of  every  language,  and  that  they  muft  have  been  the 

of  fpeech  from  that  which  is  commonly  received,  will  words  firft  fuggefted  to  the  human  mind,  will  not  be 

be  found  of  little  utility  either  in  practice  or  in  fpecu-  difputed.   Men  could  not  fpeak  of  themfelves  or  of  any 

lation.   As  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  the  vulgar  thing  elfe,  without  having  names  for  themfelves  and 

divifion  feemsfufficiently  commodious  ;  for  every  man  the  various  objects  with  which  they  are  furrounded. 

who  knows  any  thing,  knows  when  he  ufes  a  noun  Now,  as  all  the  objects  which  exift  muft  be  either  in 

and  when  a  verb.     With  refpect  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  fame  ftate in  which  they  were  produced  by  naturet 

mention  that  all  the  grammarians  from  Aristotle  to  or  changed  from  their  original  ftate  by  art,  or  abjlraCl- 

id 
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ed  from  fubflances  by  the  powers  of  imagination,  and 
Different     conceived  by  the  wind  as  having  at  leait  the  capacity 
kinds  of      0f  being  characterized  by  qualities  ;  this  naturally  fug- 
nouns         geils  a  divilion  of  nouns  into  natural,  as  man  vege- 
table, tree,  &c.  artificial,  as  houfe,  fhip,  watch,  &c. 
and  abstract,   as  whitenefs,  ?notion,  temperance,  &c. 
14.  But  the  diverfity  of  objects  is  fo  great, that  had 
each  individual  zdijiincl  and  proper  name,  it  would  be 
impoifible  for  the  molt  tenacious  memory,  during  the 
*3        courfe   of  the  longeil  life,  to  retain  even  the  nouns  of 
Nouns  ge-  the  narroweft  language.  It  has  therefore  been  found 
expedient,  when  a  number  of  things  refemble  each 
other  in  fome  important  particulars,  to  arrange  them 
all  under  onefpecies;  to  which  is  given  a  name  that  be- 
longs equally  lothe  whole fpecies,  and  to  each  individual 
comprehended  under  it.    Thus  the  word  man  denotes 
a  fpecies  of  animals, and  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
human  being:  The  word  horfe  denotes  another  fpecies 
of  animals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  every  indivi- 
dual of  that  fpecies  of  quadrupeds;  but  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fpecies  of  men,ox  to  any  individual compre- 
hended under  that  fpecies.     We  find,  however,  that 
there  are  fome  qualities  in  which  feveral  fpecies  re- 
femble each  other  ;  and  therefore  we  refer  them  to 
a  higher  order  called  agenus,  to  which  we  give  a  name 
that  is  equally  applicable  to  every  fpecies  and  every  in- 
dividual comprehended  under  it.  Thus,  men  and  horfe s 
and  all  living  things  on  earth  refemble  each  other  in 
this  refpect,  that  they  have  life.     We   refer  them 
therefore  to  the  genus  called  animal ;   and  this  word 
belongs  to  every  fpecies  of  animals,  and  to  each  indivi- 
dual animal.    The  fame  clarification  is  made  both  of 
artificialandabftratl£nbi\ances;o{  each  of  which  there 
sxe  genera,fpecies  ,a.nd  individuals.Thus  in  natural  fab* 
fiances, animal,  vegetable,  a.ndfoJfile,  denote  genera; 
man,  horfe,  tree,  metal,  are  species;  and  Alexander, 
Bucephalus,  oak, gold,  are  individuals.  Inartificial 
fnb{\a.nces,edifice  is  aGENUs;  houfe,  church,  tower,  are 
species;  and  the  Vatican,   St  Paul's,  and  the  Tower 
tj  London,  are  individuals.   In  abftrafl fubflances, 
motion  an  d  virtue  areGENERA;  fight  and  temperanceaxe 
species;  the  fight  of  Mahomet  and  temperance  in  wine 
are  individuals.  By  arranging  fubflances  in  this 
manner,and  giving  a  name  toeach genus  and  fpecies,\h.e 
nouns  neceflary  to  any  language  are  comparatively  few 
and  eafily  acquired:,  and  when  we  meet  with  an  object 
unknown  to  us,  we  have  only  to  examine  it  with  atten- 
tion; and  comparing  it  with  other  objects,  to  refer  it 
to  ihegenus  or  fpecies  which  it  moll  nearly  refembles. 
By  this  contrivance  we  fupply  the  want  of  a  proper 
name  for  the  individual;  and  fo  far  as  the  refemblance 
is  complete  between  it  and  the  fpecies  to  which  it  is  re- 
ferred, and  of  which  we  have  given  it  the  name,  we 
may  converfe  and  reafon  about  it  without  danger  of 
error:  whereas  had  each  individual  in  nature  a  diftinft 
and  proper  name,  words  would  be  innumerable  and  in- 
comprehenfible  ;    and  to  employ  our  labours  in  lan- 
guage, would  be  as  idle  as  that  fludy  of  numberlefs 
written  fymbols  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Chi- 
ne fe. 
The  origin       x^-  Altho'  nouns  are  thus  adapted  to  exprefsnot  the 
«f  the  fin     individuals  but  the  genera  or  fpecies  into  which  fub- 
g*lar  and     fiances  are  clalfed;  yet,infpeaking  of  thefe  fubflances, 
plural  num-  whether  natural,  artificial  tox  abjtracl,a\\  men  mult  have 
fcers.  occafion  to  mention  fometimes  one  of  a  kind,  andfome- 

times  more  than  one.  In  everylanguage,therefore,nouns 
muft  admit  of  fome  variation  in  their  form,  to  denote 


unity  and  plurality  ;  and  this  variation  is  called  number* 
Thus  in  the  Englifh  language,  when  we  fpeak  of  a 
fingle  place  of  habitation,  we  call  it  a  houfe;  but  if  of 
more,  we  call  them  houfe s.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes 
the  noun  is  faid  to  be  in  the  finguiar,  in  the  lafl  cafe  it 
is  in  the  plural,  number.  Greek  nouns  have  alfo  a 
dual  number  to  exprefs  two  individuals,  as  have  like- 
wife  fome  Hebrew  nouns :  but  this  variation  is  evi- 
dently not  eflential  to  language  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  conlidered  as  an  ele- 
gance or  a  deformity. 

16.  But  although  number  be  a  natural  accident  of 
of  nouns,  it  can  only  be  coniideredas  ejfeniial  to  thofe 
which  denote  genera  or  fpecies.     Thus  we  may  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  one  animal  or  of  many  animals,  of 
one  mail  or  of  many  7/ien ;  and  therefore  the  nouns  ani- 
mal and  man  mufl  be  capable  of  exyrcGing  plurality  as. 
well  as  unity.     But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  refpect.  to 
the  proper  names  of  individuals  .-  for  we  can  only  fay 
Xenophon,Arijhtle,Plato,§LC.  in  the  finguiar  •  as,were 
any  one  of  thefe  names  to  ailume  a  plural  form,  it 
would  ceafe  to  be  the  proper  name  of  an  individual,  and 
become  the  common  name  of  a.  fpecies.  Oi  this,  indeed, 
we  have  fome  examples  in  every  language.     When  a 
proper  name  is  conlidered  as  a  general  appellative  un- 
der which  many  others  are  arranged,  it  is  then  no 
longer  the  name  of  an  individual  but  ofafp  ecies,  andas 
fuch  admits  of  a  plural ;  as  the  Cafars,  the  Howards, 
the  Pelhams,  the  Montagues,  &c.  but  Socrates  can  ne- 
ver become  plural,  fo  long  as  we  know  of  no  more  than 
one  man  of  that  name.     The  reafon  of  all  this  will  be 
obvious,  if  we  confider,  that  every  genus  may  be  found 
whole  and  entire  in  each  ofixsfpecies  ■  for  man,  horfe, 
and  dog,  are  each  of  tbem  an  entire  and  complete  ani- 
mal .*i  and  every  fpecies  may  be  found  whole  and  entire 
in  each  of  its  individuals  :  for  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Xe- 
nophon,  axe  each  of  them   completely  and  entirely  a 
man.     Hence  it  is,  that  every  genus,  though  one, 
is  multiplied  into  many  ;  and  every  fpecies,  though 
one,,  is  alfo  multiplied  into   many,  by   reference  to 
thofe   beings  which  are  their  fubordinates  1  But  as  no 
individual  has  any  fuch  fubordinates^  it  can  never  in 
flrictnefs  be  confidered  as  many  ;  and  fo,  as  well  in 
nature  as  in  name,  is  truly  an   individual  which 
cannot  admit  of  number. 

17.  BeCides  number,  another  characteriflic,  vifiblein  ofgenddR- 
fubflances,  is  that  of  sex.  Every  fubftance  is  either 
male  or  female  ;  or  both  male  and  female  ;  or  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  So  that  with  refpect  to  fexes  and  their 
negation,  all  fubflances-  conceivable  are  comprehended 
under  this/oz/r/o/a'confideration,  which  language  would 
be  very  imperfect  if  it  could  not  exprefs.  Now  the 
exiftence  oi  hermaphrodites  being  rare,  if  not  doubrful, 
and  language  being  framed  to  anfwer  the  ordinary  oc~ 
cafions  of  life,  no  provifion  is  made,  in  any  of  the 
tongues  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  for  expreiling, 
otherwifethanby  anamemadeonpurpofe,  or  by  a  peri - 
phraiis, duplicity  ofy^x.With'regard  tt>  this  great  natural 
characteriftic,  grammarians  have  made  only  a  threefold 
diftinction  of  nouns  :- thofe  which  denote  males  are 
faid  to  be  of  the  mafculine gender  ;  thofe  which  denote 
jtmales,  of  the  feminine  •■  and  thofe  which  denote  fub- 
flances that  admit  not  of  fex,  are  faidtobe  ww/Vror  of 
neithergender.  All  animals  have  fex  ;  and  thereforethe 
names  of  all  animals  fhould  have  gender.  But  the  fex 
of  all  is  not  equally  obvious,  nor  equally  worthy  of  at- 
tention.    In  thofe  fpecies  that  are-  molt  common,  or 
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©f  which  the  maleand  the  female  arc,by  their  fizeform, 
colour ,or  other  outward  c\Kcx\xs\fk.ar\ee%,e?tiinently  diftiu. 
guifhed,the  maleis  fomeiimes  called  by  one  name, which 
is  mafculine  ;and  the  female  bya  different  name,which  is 
fe?nhiine.  Thus  in  Englifh  we  fay, hufb  and, wife;  king, 
queen;  father, mother  ;  fon,  daughter,  &c.  In  others  of 
fimilar  diftinction,  the  name  of  the  male  is  applied  to  the 
female  only  bj  prefixing  a  fyllable  or  by  altering  the 
termination;  as  man,  'woman;  lion,  lionefs;  emperor, 
emprefs,  anciently  emperefs;  ?/iafler,miftrefs, anciently 
rnajterefs,8cc.  When  the  fex  of  any  animal  is  not  ob- 
vious, or  not  material  to  be  known,  the  fame  name, 
in  fome  languages,  is  applied,  without  variation,  to  all 
the  fpecies,  and  that  name  is  faid  to  be  of  the  common 
gender.  Thus  in  Latin  bos  albus  is  a  white  ox,  and  bos 
albd  a  white  cow.  Diminutive  infects,  though  they 
are  doubtlefs  male  and  female,  feem  to  be  confidered 
in  the  Englifh  language  as  if  they  were  really  creeping 
things.  No  man,  fpeaking  of  a  worm,  would  fay  he 
creeps,  but  it  creeps,  upon  the  ground.  But  although 
the  origin  of  genders  is  thus  clear  and  obvious;  yet  the 
Englifh  is  the  only  language,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, that  deviates  not,  except  in  this  fmgle  in- 
jftance  of  infects,  from  the  order  of  nature.  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  many  of  the  modern  tongues,  have  nsuns, 
fome  mafculine,  fome  feminine,  which  denote  fub- 
ftances  where  fex  never  had  exigence.  Nay,  fome 
languages  are  fo  particularly  defective  in  this  refpect, 
as  to  clafs  every  object,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate, 
under  either  the  mafculine  or  the  feminine  gender,  as 
they  have  no  neuter  gender  for  thofe  which  are  of  nei- 
ther fex.  This  is  the  cafe  with  Hebrew,  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Spaniff?.  But  the  Englifl?,  ftrictly  following 
the  order  of  nature,  puts  every  noun  which  denotes  a 
male  animal,  and  no  other,  in  the  mafculine  gender  ; 
every  name  of  a  female  animal,  in  the  feminine  ;  and 
every  animal  whofefex  is  not  obvious  or  known, as  well 
as  every  inani?nate  object  whatever,in  the  neuter  gen- 
der. And  this  gives  our  language  an  advantage  above 
nioft  others  in  the  poetical  and  rhetorical  flyle  :  for 
when  nouns  naturally  neuter  are  converted  into  maf- 
culine and  feminine,the/>?r/b«i/f^fio«ismorediflin611y 
and  more  forcibly  marked.  (See  Personification.) 
Some  veryiearned  and  ingenious  men  have  endeavour- 
ed, by  what  they  call  amorefubtle  kind  of  reafoning, 
to  difcern  even  in  things  without  fex  a  diftant  analogy 
to  that  natural  distinction,  and  to  account  for 
the  names  of  inanimate  fubftances  being,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  mafculine  andfeminine.  But  fuch  fpeculations 
are  wholly  fanciful  ;  and  the  principles  upon  which 
they  proceed  are  overturned  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Ma- 
ny of  the  fubftances,  that,  in  one  language,  have  maf- 
culine names,  have  in  others  names  that  arefeminine; 
which  could  not  be  the  cafe  were  this  matter  regula- 
ted by  reafon  or  nature.  Indeed  for  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  anomalies  in  language,  no  other  reafon 
can  be  affigned  than  that  cujlom 

Quern  pent  $  arbitrium  eft,  et  jus,  et  norma,  loquendi, 

1 8.  It  has  been  already  obferved  that  moil  nouns  are 
the  names,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  clafTes  of 
objects  lermedgeneraandfpecies(B).  In  claffinga  nu??i- 


Chap.  I. 


ber  of  individualsxindeY  one  fytc\cs,Vie  contemplate  on- 
ly thofe  qualities  which  appear  to  be  important,  and  in 
which  the  feveral  individuals  are  found  to  agree,  ab- 
stracting the  mind  from  the  confideration  of  all  thofe 
which  appear  to  be  lefs  efTential,  and  which  in  one  in- 
dividual may  be  fuch  as  have  nothing  exactly  fimilar 
in  any  other  individual  upon  earth.  Thus,  in  claffing 
the  individuals  which  are  comprehended  under  the  fpe- 
cies denom'maied  horfe,  we  pay  no  regard  totheir  colour 
or  their  fize  ;  becaufe  experience  teaches  us,  that  no 
particular  colour  or  fize  is  effential  to  that  individual 
living  creature,  and  that  there  are  not  perhaps  upon 
earth  two  horfes  whofe  colour  and  fize  are  exactly  alike. 
But  the  qualities  which  in  this  procefs  we  take  into 
view ^, are  the  general fhape ,  the  fymmetry  ,and  proportion . 
of  the  parts ;  and  in  fhort  every  thing  which  appears 
evidently  effential 'to  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
propagationoi 'the  race.  All  thefe qualities  are  ftrikingly 
fimilar  in  all  the  individuals  whichwecall^or/>/,  and  as 
ftrikingly  diflimilar  from  the  correfponding  qualities  of 
every  o^rindividual  animal. The  colour  ofzhsrfe  is  of- 
ten the  fame  with  that  of  an  ox ;  but  the  fhape  of  the  on» 
animal, the  fymmetryand  proportion  of  his  parts,are  to- 
tally different  from  thofe  of  the  other;  nor  could  any  man 
be  led  to  clafs  th  e  two  individuals  under  th  efamefpecies. 
It  is  by  a  fimilar  procefs  that  we  afcend  from  one  fpecies 
to  anether,  and  through  all  the  fpecies  to  the  higheft^- 
nus.  In  each  fpecies  or  genus  in  the  nfcending  feries 
fewer  particular  qualities  are  attend  ed  to  than  were  con- 
fidered as  effential  to  the  genus  or  fpecies  immediately 
below  it ;  and  our  conceptions  become  more  and  more^- 
neralas  the  particular  qualities,  which  are  theobjectsof 
them,  becomefewer  in  number.  The  life  of  a  general 
term,  therefore,  can  recal  to  the  mind  only  the  common 
qualities  of  the  clafs,  the  genus  or  fpecies  which  it  re- 
prefents.  But  we  have  frequent  occafion  to  fpeakof 
individual  objects.  In  doing  this,  we  annex  to  the  genc- 
ralterm  certain  words  f\<gri&eantof  particular  qualities, 
which  difcriminate  the  object  of  which  we  fpeak,from 
every  other  individual  of  the  clafs  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  of  which  the  general  fermis  the  common  name.  For 
inftance,  in  advertifing  a  thief,  we  are  obliged  to  men- 
tion his  height,  complexion, gait,  and  whatever  may  ferve 
to  diftinguifh  him  from  all  other  men. 

The  procefs  of  the  mind  in'rendering  her  concep- 
tions particular,  is  indeed  exactly  the  reverfe  of  that 
by  which  fhe  generalizes  them.  For  as  in  ihe  pro- 
cefs of generalization,  (heabftratfs  from  her  ideas  of  any 
number  of  fpecies  certain  qualities  in  which  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  of  the  remaining  qualities  in 
which  they  agree,  conftitutes  the  fvxftgenus  in  the  af> 
cending  feries  ;  fo  when  fhe  wifhes  to  make  her  con- 
ceptions more  particular,  (he  annexes  to  her  idea  of  any 
genus  thofe  qualities  or  circumftances  which  were  be- 
fore abftracted  from  it ;  and  the  genus,  with  this  an- 
?iexation,  conftitutes  the  firft  fpecies  in  the  defending 
feries.  In  like  manner,  when  fhe  wifhes  to  defcend 
from  any  fpecies  to  an  individual,  fhe  has  only  to  annex 
to  the  idea  of  the  fpecies  thofe  particular  qualities 
which  difcriminate  the  individual  intended  from  the 
other  individual  of  the  fame  kind. 

This 


(b)  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve,that  the  words  genus  and  fpecies,  and  the  yhrafeshigher  genus  and  lower 

fpecies,  are  taken  here  in  the  logical  fenfe;  and  notas  the  words  genus, fpecies,  order,  clafs,  are  often  employed 

by  naturalifls.  For  a  farther  account  of  th e  mental  procefs  of  generalization,  fee  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 
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This  particularizing  operation  of  the  mind  points  o  it         The  dative  an  accufative  cafes  appear  to  have  nearly        19 

the  manner  of  applying  the  general  terms  of  language  the  fame  meaning;  each  of  them  denoting  apportion,  or  Of  the  da- 

for  the  purpofe  of  exprelling  particular  ideas.     For  as  the  junction  of  one  object  with  another.  Thus  when  any  tlVe  an<lac- 

the  mind.,  to  limit  a  general  idea,  connects  that  idea  with  one  fays,  Comparo  Virgilium  Homer  0,  Homer  and  Virgil 

the  idea  of  fome  particular circumflance  ;  iolanguage,  as  are  conceived  to  be  placed  be  fide  one  another,  in  order 

we  have  already  obferved,  in  order  to  limit  a  general  to  their  being  compared  ;  and  this  fort  of  connection  is 


cafes. 


term,  connects  that  term  with  the  w or d  denoting  the 
particular  circumflance.  Thus,  in  order  to  particular- 
ize xlieidea  of  horfe,  the  z^Wconnects  that  general  idea 
with  the  circumflance,  fuppofe,  of  white  nefs  ;  and  in 
order  to  particularize  the  wordhorfe,  language  connects 
that  word  with  the  term  white ;  and  fo  in  other  inftan- 
ces. — Annexation,  therefore,  or  the  connecting  of  ge- 


deaoted  by  the  dative  cafe.  In  like  manner,  when  it 
is  faid  latus  humeros,  breadth  is  conceived  as  joined 
to  or  connect ed  in  apportion  with  fhoulders ;  and  the  ex- 
preflion  may  be  tranllated  "  broad  at  the  moulders." 

This  apportion  of  two  objects  may  happen  either 
w  thout  previous  motion,  or  in  confluence  of  it.  In  the 
foregoing  inftances  no  motion  is  prefuppofei  ;  but  if 


neral  words  or  terms  in  language,  fits  it  f or  exprelling     one  fay,  Mifit  aliquos  fubfidio  eorum,  the  apportion  is 


particular  conceptions  ;  and  this  mull  hold  alike  good 
in  all  languages.  But  the  methods  of  denoting  this  an- 
nexation are  various  in  various  tongues.  In  Englifh 
and  moll  modern  languages  we  commonly  ufe  for  this 
purpofe  little  words,  which  we  have  chofen  to  ftyle 
particles ,•  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the 
cafes  r,f  tiouns  anfwer  the  fame  end 


there  in  confequence  of  motion.  In  like  manner,  when 
itis  faid,  Profectus  efl  Romam,  his  appofitionwith. Rome 
is  conceived  as  the  effect  of  his  -motion  thither. 

From  this  idea  of  the  accufative,  the  reafon  is  obvious 
why  the  object  after  the  active  verb  is  often  put  in  that 
cafe ;  it  is  becaufe  the  action  is  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  the  agent  to  the  patient.     But  the  fame  thing 


19.  Cafes,  therefore,  though  they  are  accidents  of    happens  with  refpect  to  the  dative  cafe,  and  for  the 


17 
Cafss,  the 
marks  of 
annexation 


nouns  not  abfolutely  necejfary,  have  been  often  confider- 
ed  as  fuch  ;  and  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  our  exa- 
mination, fince  there  is  perhaps  no  language  in  which 
fom-e  cafes  are  not  to  be  found,  as  indeed  without  them 
or  their  various  powers  no  language  could  readily  an- 
fwer the  purpofes  of  life . 

All  the  oblique  cafes  of  nouns  (if  we  accept  the  vo- 
cative) are  merely  marks  of  annexation  ;  but  as  the 
connectionsor  relations  fubfifting  among  objects  arevery 
various,  fome  cafes  denote  one  kind  of  relation,  and 


fame  reafon.  Thus,  Antonius latfitCtceronem,  and  Anto- 
nius uocuit  Ciceroni,  are  expreffionsof  the  fame  import, 
and  in  each  the  action  of  hurtijig  is  conceived  as  pro- 
ceeding from  Antony  to  Cicero  ;  which  is  finely  illu- 
ftrated  by  the  paffive  form  of  fuch  expreffions,  where 
the  procedure  abovementioned  is  exprefsly  marked  by 
the  prepolition  ab  :  Cicero  nocetur,  Cicero  Ixditur  ab  An- 
tonio. It  is  therefore  not  true,  that  "  the  accufative  is 
that  cafe,  at  leaft  the  only  cafe,  which  to  an  efficient 
nominative  and  a  verb  of  action  fubjoins  either  the  cf- 


fome  another.     We  fhall  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the    feet  or  the  pallive  fubject ;  nor  is  the  dative  the  only 
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The  im- 
port of  the 
genitive 
cafe. 


connection  which  each  cafe  denotes,  beginning  with 

the  genitive This  is  the  mofl  general  of  all  the  cafes, 

and  gives  notice  that/o«<?  connection  indeed  fubufts  be- 
tween/wo objects,  but  does  not  point  out  the  particular 
kind  of  connection .  That  we  muft  infer,  not  from  the 
nature  or  termination  of  the  genitive  iff  elf,  but  from  our 
previous  knowledge  of the  objects  connected.  That  the 
genitive  denotes  merely  relation  in  general,  might  be 


cafe  which  is  formed  to  exprefs  relations  tending  to 
itfelf."  The  only  thing  ejfeutial  to  thefe  two  cafes  is 
to  denote  the  apportion  or  junction  of  one  object  with  an- 
other ;  and  this  they  do  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the 
fame  manner,  although  from  the  cuflom  of  language  they 
may  not  be  indifferently  fubjoined  to  the  fame  verb. 

The  Greek  language  has  no  ablative  cafe;  bat  in  of  the ab- 
the  Latin,  where  it  is  ufed,  it  denotes  coucomitaucy,  or  htive  cafe. 


proved  by  adducing  innumerable  examples,  in  which  that  one  thing  accompanies  another.  From  this  coucomi 

the  relations  exprelfedby  this  cafe  are  different;  but  we  fancy  we  fometimes  draw  an  inference,  and  fometimes 

fh  ill  content  ourfelves  with  one  obfervation,  from  which  not.     For  example,  when  it  is  faid,  Te?uplmn  clamor e 

the  truth  of  our  opinion  will  appear  beyond  difpute.  petebant,cla7?iourisrcprefemeda.sconcomitant\viththeir 

If  an  expreffion  be  ufed  in  which  are,  connected  by  going  to  the  temple;  and  here  no  inference  is  drawn:  but 

the  genitive  cafe,  two  words  fignificant  of  objects  be-  from  the  phrafe  palled  metu,  although  nothing  more  is 

tween  which  a  twofold  relation  7nay  fubfifl,  it  will  be  expreffed  than  that  palenefs  is  a  concomitant  of  the  fear, 

found  impoflible,  from  the  expreffion,  to  determine  which  yet  we  inftantly  infer  that  it  is  alfo  the  effect  of  it.    In 

of  thefe  two  relations  is  the  true  one,  which  muft  be  moll  inftances  where  the  ablative  is  ufed,  an  inference 

gathered  wholly  from  the  context.  Thus,  for  example,  is  drawn,  of  which  the  foundation  is  fome  natural  con- 

from  the  phrafe  injuria  regis,  no  man  can  know  whe-  nection  obferved  to  fublift  between  the  objects  thus  con- 

ther  iheinjury  mentioned  be  an  injury  fuffered  or  an  in-  nectedin  language.     When  thisinference  is  notmeant 

jury  hifiiited  by  the  king:  but  if  the  genitive  cafe  no-  to  be  drawn,  the  prepofition  is  commonly  added  :  as, 

tified  any  particular  relation,  no  fuch  ambiguity  could  interfettus  efl  cuiugladio,  "  he  was  (lain  with  a  fword 

exift.     This  cafe  therefore  gives  notice,  that  two  ob-  about  him ;"  interfettus  efl  gladio,  "  he  was  flain  with 

jects  are, Jomehow  or  other  (c),  connected,  but  it  marks  a  fword  as  the  inflrument  of  his  death." 


not  the  particular  fort  of  connection.     Hence  it  may 
be  tranflated  by  our  particle  of,  which  will  be  feen 
afterwards  to  be  of  a  hVnincation  equally  general. 
Vol.  VIII.  *  H       ^ 


21 


The  remaining  cafes,  which  have  not  been  noticed,  of  the  no- 
are  the  nominative  and  the  vocative.     Thefe  are  in  molt  minative 
inftances  alike  in  termination,  which  makes  it  probable  and  voca- 

F  that tivc  caf«- 


(c)  The  Greek  grammarians  feem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  cafe  when  they  called  it  <tt«s-/? 
yi-uxn,  or  the  general  cafe:  of  which  name  the  Latin  grammarians  evidently  miftook  themeaning  when  they 
tranllated  it  cafus  genitivus,  or  the  generative  cafe  ;  a  name  totally  foreign  from  its  nature. 
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Part  II. 


that  they  were  originally  one  and  the  fa?ne  cafe.  The 
foundation  of  this  conjecture  will  appear  from  confi- 
dering  the  ufe  to  which  each  of  thcfe  cafes  is  applied. 
The  nominative  is  employed  to  call  up  the  idea  of  any 
objeft  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  But  when  a  man 
hears  his  own  name  mentioned,  his  attention  isinftant- 
ly  roufed,  and  he  is  naturally  led  to  lijlen  to  what  is  to 
be  /aid.  Hence,  when  a  man  meant  particularly  to 
folicit  one's  attention,  he  would  naturally  pronounce 
the  perfon's  name ;  and  thus  the  nominative  cafe  would 


is  indeed  true,  but  it  is  nothing  to  to  the  purpofe  ;  for 
though  I  may  fay,  Loquor  de  Alexandra,  Scribo  ds 
Cafare,  Cogito  de  Pompeio  ;  I  cannot  fay,  Lo$yoR  A- 
lexandri,  Scribo  Cafaris,  or  Cogito  Pompeii .-  and  there- 
fore all  that  can  be  inferred  from  this  argument  is, 
that  as  the  Latin  genitive  is  not  always  of  the  fame  im- 
port with  the  prepofition  de,  fo  the  Engliih  pofejive  is 
not  always  of  the  fame  import  with  the  prepofition  of. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude,  that  Englilh 
nouns  admit  of  one  inflexion  ;  and  that  though  cafes 


The  import 
of  the 
Greek  and 
Latin  cafes, 
commonly 
expreffed  in 
Englifh  by 
preppli- 
cions. 


pafs  into  a  vocative,  of  which  the  ufe  is  always  to  folicit    are  not  fo  effential  to  nouns  as  gender  and  number,  no 
attention  (d). 

20.  The  Greek  and  Latin  among  the  ancient,  and 
the  German  among  the  modern  languages,  exprefs  dif- 
ferent connections  or  relations  of  one  thing  with  ano- 
ther by  cafes.  In  Englijh  this  is  done  for  the  moll  part 
by  prepolitions ;  but  the  Englifh,  being  derived  from 


language  can  be  wholly  without  them  or  their  various 
powers. 

CHAPTER     II. 
Of  Articles  or  Definitives. 
21.  The  intention  of  language  is  to  communicate 


Orie  cafe 
in  Englifh 
to  denote 
pciffeffipn. 


the  fame  origin, as  the  German,  that  is,  from  the  Teu-  thought,  or  to  exprefs  thofe  ideas  which  are  fuggeffed 

tonic,  has  at  leafl  one  variation  of  the  fubflantive  loan-  to  us  by  our  fenfes  external  and  internal.     The  ideas 

fwer  the  fame  purpofe.     For  inflance,  the  relation  of  firjl  fuggefted  to  us  are  thofe  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and 

poffefiion,  or  belonging,  is  often  expreffed  by  a  different  of  the  objects  with  which  we  are  furrounded  ;  and 

ending  of  the  fubflantive,  which  may  be  well  called  a  therefore  the  words  firfi  learned  mufl  be  nouns,  or  the 

a  cafe.  This  cafe  anfvvers  nearly  to  the  genitive  cafe  in  names  of  objects  natural,  artificial,  and  abflract.   Every 

Latin ;  but  as  that  is  not  a  denomination  lignificant  of  object  about  which  the  human  mind  can  be  converfant 

the  nature  of  the  cafe  in  any  language,  it  may  perhaps  is   ftrictly  and  properly  fpeaking  particular  ;  for  all 

in  Engiifh  be  more  properly  called  the  pojj'ejffive  cafe,  things  in  nature  differ  from  one  another  in  numberlefs 

Thus,  God's  grace,  anciently  Godis  grace,  is  the  grace  refpects,  which,  not  to  mention  the  idea  of  feparate 

belonging  to  or  in  the  pojjejfion  of  God  :  and  may  be  exiflence,  fo  circumftance  and  individuate  them,  that 

likewife  expreffed  by  means  of  the  prepofition  :  thus,  no  one  thing  can  be  faid  to  be  another.     Now  the  ufe 

—the  grace  of  God.  of  language  being  to  exprefs  our  ideas  or  conceptions 

Although  the  word  Godis  is  as  evidently  an  inflexion  of  thefe  objects,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that 

of  the  noun  God  as  the  Word  Dei  is  an  inflexion  of  De-  every  object  fhould  be  diflinguifhed  by  a  proper  name, 

us,  there  are  grammarians  who  have  denied  that  in  En-  This  would  indeed  be  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  things, 

ghjh  there  is  any  true  inflexion  of  the  original  noun,  but  we  have  already  feen  that  it  is  altogether  imprac- 

and  who  have  faid  that  the  noun  with  the  addition  of  ticable.  Objects  have  therefore  been  cla  ifedinto^  <?*z£r<« 

that  fyllable,  which  we  confider  as  the  fign  of  a  cafe,  and  fpecies  j  and  names  given,  not  to  each  individual,  but 

ceaf  s  to  be  a  noun,  and  becomes  a  definitive  ;  a  word  \oeachge» us  and fpecies.  By  this  con  trivanceof  language 


which  with  them  is  devoid  of  fignification.  Thus,  in 
the  exprellion  Alexander's  houfe,  the  word  Alexander' s 
{lands  not  as  a  noun,  but  as  an  article  or  definitive,  fer- 
ving  to  afcertain  and  point  out  the  individuality  of  the 
lioufe.  But  this  is  a  palpable  miflake  :  the  word  Alex- 
ander' s  ferves  not  to  point  out  the  individuality  of  the 
houfe,  but  to  fhow  to  whom  the  houfe  belongs  ;  and  is 
therefore,  beyond  difpute,  not  an  article  but  a  noun  in 


wc  are  enabled  to  afcertain  in  fome  meafnre  any  indivi-. 
dual  that  may  occur,  and  of  which  we  know  not  the 
proper  name,  only  by  referring  it  to  the  genus  or /pedes 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  calling  it  by  the  general  or 
fpecific  name  ;  but  as  there  is  frequent  occafion  to  di,- 
flinguifh  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  from  one  ano- 
ther, it  became  neceffary  to  fall  upon  fome  expedient 
to  mark  this  diflinction.     In  many  languages  general 


the  pojfij/ive  cafe.     Again,  when  we  fay  St  Peter's  at     and  fpecific  terms  are  modified  and  reflricted  by  three. 


Rome  and  St  faults  at  London,  the  words  St  PJeter's 
and  St  Paul's  are  neither  articles,  nor,  as  has  been  ab- 
surdly imagined,  the  proper  names  of  edifices,  like  the 
Rot  undo  or  the  Circus ;  but  they  are  in  the  poffe five  caje, 
the  names  of  the  two  apoftles  to  whom  the  churches 
Werededicated,  and  to  whom  they  are  fuppofed  to  belong. 
But  that  this,  which  we  have  called  the pojfejfwe  cafe, 
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orders  of  words ;  the  articie,  the  adjective,  and 

the  oblique  cases  of  nouns.  The  cafes  of  nouns  we  The  d 

have  already  coniidei  ed  :  the  adjedive  will  employ  our  fity  and  ufe 

attention  afterwards  :  at  prefent  our  obfervations  are  of  the  ar-. 

confined  to  the  article;  a  word  fo  very  neceffary,  tic^c' 

that  without  it  or  fome  equivalent  invention,  men  could 

not  employ  nouns  to  any  of  the  purpofes  of  life,  or  in- 


is  really  not  fo,  mufl  be  evident,  it  is  faid,  becaufe  there     deed  communicate  their  thoughts,  at  all.     As  the  bit 


are  certain  circumflances  in  which  it  cannot  be  fubfli 
tuted  for  the  noun  with  the  prepofition  prefixed.  Thus, 
though  a-  man  may  fay,  1  fpeak  of  Alexander,  I  write 
of  Cafar,  1  think  of  Pompey  ;  he  cannot  fay,  I  fpeak 
Alexander' s,\wrXteCcefar's,  or  I  think  Pompcy's.  This 


fmefs  of  articles  is  to  enable  us,  upon  occafioa,  to  em- 
ploy general tertus  to  denoteparticular  objecJs ,  they  mufl 
be  confidered,in  combination  with  the  general  terfns,as, 
merely  fubjiitutes  for  proper  names.  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  commonly  called  definitives  ;   becaufe  they 

ferve 


(d)  The  chief  objection  to  this  conjecture,  that  the  nominative  and  vocative  were  originally  thejame  cafe,  is. 
taken  from  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  the  nouns  of  the  fecond  djeclenfion  ending  in  us  terminate  their  voca-- 
five  in  e.     But  this  is  ealily  accounted  for.     The  s  in -fitch  words  was  often  dropt,  as  appears  from  the  fcanning- 
of  old  Latin  poetry ;  and  when  this  was  done,  the  u  being  fhort,  would  naturally  in  pronunciation  pafs  into,  £. 
a  like  fhort,  vowel  j  and  thus?  *P  l^-e  V.°cative  cafe,  e  would  in  time  be  written  inflead  of//. 
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ferve  to  define  andafcertain  any  particular  objefi,fo  as  to 
diftingnifh  it  from  the  other  objects  of  the  general  cla/sto 
which  it  belongs,  and,  of  courfe,  (o  denote  its  individuali- 
ty. Of  words  framed  for  thispurpofe,  whether  they  have 
by  grammarians  been  termed  articles  or  not,  we  know 
of  no  language  that  is  wholly  deftitute.  The  nature 
of  them  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

22.  An  object  occurs  with  which,  as  an  individual ', 
we  are  totally  unacquainted  ;  it  has  a  head  and  limbs, 
and  appears  to  pofTefs  the  power  of  felf-motion  and 
fenfation  :  we  therefore  refer  it  to  itspropery/^c/Vj,  and 
call  it  a  dog,  a  horfe,  a  lion,  or  the  like.  If  it  belongs 
to  none  of  the  fpecies  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
it  cannot  be  called  by  any  of  their  names  ;  we  then  re- 
fer it  to  the  genus,  and  call  it  an  animal. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  object  at  which  we 
%S  are  looking,  and  which  we  want  to  diftinguifh,  is  not 
Two  ar-  a fpecies  or  a  genus,  but  an  individual.  Of  what  kind  ? 
tide*.  known  or  unknown  ?  Seen  now  for  thefirft  time,  or  feen 

before  and  now  remembered  ?  This  is  one  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  we  mall  difcover  the  ufe  of  the  two 
articles  a  and  the  :  for,  in  the  cafe  fuppofed,  the  ar- 
ticle a  refpedts  our  primary  perception,  and  denotes  an 
individual  as  unknown  ,•  whereasTHE  refpects  our  fecon- 
dary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as  known.  To 
explain  this  by  an  example  :  I  fee  an  object  pafs  by 
which  I  never  faw  till  now  :  What  do  I  fay  ?  There 
goes  a  beggar  with  a  long  beard.  The  man  departs,  and 
returns  a  week  after  :  What  do  I  then  lay  ?  There  goes 
the  beggar  with  the  long  beard.  Here  the  article  only 
is  changed,  the  reft  remains  unaltered.  Yet  mark  the 
force  of  this  apparently  minute  change.  The  indivi- 
dual once  vague  is  now  recognifed  zsfomething  known  ; 
and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  this  latter  article, 
which  tacitly  infinuates  a  kind  of  previous  acquain- 
tance, by  referring  a  prefent  perception  to  a  like  per- 
ception already  paft. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  articles  a  and  the  as 
given  by  the  learned  Mr  Harris,  and  thus  far  what  he 
fays  on  the  fubject  is  certainly  juft  ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  article  the  always  infinuates  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance, or  refers  a  prefent  perception  to  a  like 
perception  already  paft. — I  am  in  a  room  crowded  with 
company,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  to  me  totally 
Unknown.  I  feel  it  difficult  to  breathe  from  the  groff- 
nefs  of  the  inclofed  atmofphere  ;  and  looking  towards 
the  window,  I  fee  in  it  a  perfon  whom  I  never  faw  be- 
fore. I  inftantly  fend  my  compliments  to  the  gentle- 
inan  in  the  window,  and  requeft,  that  if  it  be  not  incon- 
venient, he  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  let  into  the  room 
a  little  frefh  air.  Of  this  gentleman  I  have  no  previous 
acquaintance  ;  my  prefent  perception  of  him  is  my  pri- 
mary perception,  and  yet  it  would  have  been  extremely 
improper  to  fend  my  compliments,  &c.  to  a  gentlejnan 
in  the  window. — Again,  there  would  be  no  impropriety 
in  faying — <<  a  man  whom  I  faw  yefterday  exhibiting 
a  fhow  to  the  rabble,  was  this  morniug  committed  to 
jail  charged  with  the  crime  of  houfebreaking."  Nor- 
withftanding  the  authority,  therefore,  of  Mr  Harris 
and  his  mafter  Apollonius,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  is  not  efteutial  to  the  article  a  to  refpect  a  pri- 
mary perception,  or  tothe  article  the  to  indicate  zpre- 
eftablifkedacquai7itance.Suchmdym&ct&hcX.h.tm.-mntr 
in  which  thefe  words  are  molt  frequently  ufed  ;  but  we 
tee  that  there  are  inftances  in  which  they  may  be  ufed 


differently.  What  then,  it  may  be  afked,  is  the  im- 
port of  each  article,  and  in  what  refpects  do  they 
differ  ? 

23.  We  anfwer,  that  the  articles  a  and  the  are 
both  of  them  definitives,  as  by  being  prefixed  to  the 
namesof  genera  and  fpecies  theyfocircumfcrihe  the  la- 
titude of  thofe  names  as  to  make  them  for  the  moft 
part  denote  individuals.  A  noun  or  fib  ft  ant  roe,  without 
any  article  tolimitit,  is  takenin  its wideftfenfe.  Thus, 
the  word  man  means  all  mankind  ; 

"  The  proper  ftudy  of  mankind  is  man  :" 
where  mankind  and  ?nan  may  change  places  without 
making  any  alteration  in  the  fenfe.  But  let  cither  of 
the  articles  of  which  we  are  treating  be  prefixed  to  the 
word  man,  and  that  word  is  immediately  reduced  from 
the  name  of  a  whole  genus  to  denote  only  a  fingk  indi- 
vidual ;  andinfteadof  the  noble  truth  which  this  line 
aiferts,  the  poet  will  be  made  to  fay,  that  the  proper 
ftudy  of  mankind  is  not  the  common  nature  which  is 
diffufed  through  the  whole  human  race,  but  the  man- 
ners and  caprice  of  one  individual.  Thus  far  therefore 
the  two  articles  agree :  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
though  they  both  limit  the  fpecific  name  to  fo?ne  indi- 
vidual, the  article  a  leaves  the  individual  itfelfunafcer- 
tained ;  whereas  the  article  the  afcertainsthe  individu- 
al alfo,  and  can  be  prefixed  to  the  fpecific  name  only  2g 
when  an  mdividualisintended,ofwhich  fomething  may  The  inde- 
be  predicated  that  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  other  indi-  finite  and 
viduals  of  the  fpecies .  Thus,  if  I  fay — a  man  is  fit  for  thedefinite. 
treafons,  my  affertion  may  appear  ftrange  and  vague  ; 
but  the  fentence  is  complete,  and  wants  nothing  to 
make  it  intelligible  :  but  if  I  fay — the  man  is  fit  for 
treafons,  I  fpeak  nonfenfe  ;  for  as  the  article  the  fhows 
that  I  mean  fine  particular  man,  it  will  be  impoffible 
to  difcover  my  meaning  till  I  complete  the  fentence, 
and  predicate  fomething  of  the  individual  intended  to 
diftinguilh  him  from  other  individuals. 

"  The  man  that  bath  not  muftc  in  bimfelf,  &C. 

"  Is  fit  for  treafons." 

A  man,  therefore,  means  fome  one  or  other  of  the  hu- 
man race  indefinitely  ;  the  man  means,  definitely,  that 
particular  man  who  is  fpoken  of :  the  former  is  called 
the  indefinite,  the  latter  the  definite,  article.  2g 

The  two  articles  differ  likewife  in  this  refpect,  that  The  dif- 
asthe  article  a  fervesonly  to  feparate  one  individual ob-  ference  be- 
ject  from  the  general  clafs  to  which  it  belongs,  it  cannot  tween  thefe 
be  applied  to  plurals.  It  has  indeed  the  fame  fignifi-  two- 
cation  nearly  with  the  numerical  word  one  ;  and  in 
French  and  Italian,  the  fame  word  that  denotes  unity 
is  alfo  the  article  of  which  we  now  treat.  But  the  ef- 
fence  of  the  article  the  being  to  define  objects,  by 
pointing  them  out  as  thofe  of  which  fomething  is  af- 
firmed or  denied  which  is  not  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
other  objects  of  the  fame  clafs,  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  both  numbers;  for  things  may  be  predicated  of  one 
set  of  men,  as  well  as  of  a  Jingle  man,  which  cannot  be 
predicated  of  other  men.  The  ufe  and  import  of  each 
article  will  appear  from  the  following  example :  "  Man 
was  made  for  fociety,  and  ought  to  extend  his  good- 
will to  all  men  ;  but  a  man  will  naturally  entertain  a 
more  particular  regard  for  the  man  with  whom  he  has 
the  moft  frequent  intercourse,  and  enter  into  a  ftill 
clofer  union  with  the  man  whofe  temper  and  difpofitiott 
fuit  beft  with  his  own," 

We  have  faid,  that  the  article  a  cannot  be  applied 
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to  plurals,  becaufe  it  denotes  unity  :  .but  to  this  rule 
there  is  apparently  a  remarkable  exception  in  the  life 
of  the  adjectives/kt;  and  many  (the  latter  chiefly  with 
the  word  great  before  it),  which,  though  joined  with 
plural  fubflantive  s,  yet  admit  of  the  flngular  article  A  ; 
as,  a  few  men,  a  great  many  men.  The  reafon  of  this  is 
manifeft  from  the  effect  which  the  article  has  in  thefe 
phrafes:  it  means  a  fmall  or  a  great  number  collec- 
tive ly  taken,  to  which  it  gives  the  idea  of  a  'whole, 
that  is,  of  unity.  Thuslikewife*  hundred,  athoufand, 
is  one  whole  number,  an  aggregate  of  many  collectively 
taken,  and  therefore  flill  retains  the  article  a,  though 
joined  as  an  adjective  to  a  plural  fubflantive  ;  as,  a 
hundred  yean.  The  exception  therefore  is  only  appa- 
rent ;  and  we  may  affirm,  that  the  article  a  univerfal- 
ly  denotes  unity. 

24.  The  indefinite  article  is  much  lefs  ufeful  than  the 
other;  and  therefore  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages 
have  it  not,  though  they  both  have  a  definite  article. 
In  languages  of  which  the  nouns,  adjeclives,  andverbs, 
have  inflexion,  no  miftake  can  arife  from  the  want  of  the 
indefinite  article  ;  becaufe  it  can  always  be  known  by 
the  terminations  of  the  noun  and  the  verb,  and  by  the 
•circum fiances  predicated  of  the  noun,  whether  a  whole 
Jpecies  or  one  individual  be  intended.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  in  JEnglifh.  In  that  language,  the  adjeclives 
having  no  variation  with  reSpect  to  gender  or  number, 
and  the  tenfes  of  the  verbs  being  for  the  moil  part  the 
fame  in  both  numbers,  it  might  be  often  doubtful,  had 
Ave  not  the  indefinite  article,  whether  the  fpecifc  name 
was  intended  to  exprefs  the  whole  Jpecies  or  only  one  in- 
dividual. Thus  if  we  fay  in  Englifh,  "  Man  was  born 
j  cut  from  Cod,"  we  mult  be  understood  to  mean  that 
the  birth  of  every  man  is  from  God,  becaufe  to  the 
Specific  term  the  indefinite  article  is  not  prefixed.  Yet 
the  words  EyivtTo  «v6p«?roc  tx7rtsuK/Mvos7rapa.  Qit>v  convey 
no  fuch  meaning  to  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language ;  as  the  word  av8c«^oc,  without  any 
article,  is  reltricted  to  an  individual  by  its  concord 
with  the  verb  and  the  participle  ;  and  the  fenfe  of  the 
patfage  is,  a  man  was  bom  (or  exifled)  fent  from  Cod. 
But  though  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correspondent 
to  the  article  a,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  nearly  rela- 
ted than  their  o'  to  our  the.  o'  @*tnteu( — the  king  j 
To  effflfov — the  gift.  In  one  reSpect,  indeed,  the  Greek 
and  Englifh  articles  differ.  The  former  is  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  gender  and  number  of  the  noun  with  whicli  it 
is  affociated,  being  0 — ?nafcul'ms,  a — feminine,  to — neu- 
ter ;  and  ci,  «i,t«,  in  the  plural  number  .•  whereasthe  En- 
glifh article  fuffersno  change,  being  invariably  the  be- 
fore nouns  of  every  gender  and  in  both  numbers.  There 
are,  however,  fome  modern  languages  which,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek,  admit  of  a  variation  of  their  article 
which  relates  to  gender ;  but  this  cannot  be  confidered 
as  eflential  to  this  fpecies  of  words,  and  it  may  be  que- 
ftioned  whether  it  be  any  improvement  to  the  language. 
In  tongues  of  which  the  nouns  have  no  inflexion,  it 
%1  can  only  ferve  to  perplex  and  confufe,  as  it  always  pre- 
A  greater  fents  a  particular  idea  offex  where  in  many  cafes  it  is 
nimiber  of  not  neceflary. 

articles  in  25.  The  articles  already  mentioned  are  allowed  to 
theEnghfli  be  ftri&ly  and  properly  fuch  by  every  grammarian  ; 
language  ^ut  there  are  fome  words,  fuch  as  this,  that,  atiy,fomc, 
commonly  a^>  other,  &c.  which  are  generally  faid  to  be  f'ome- 
fuppefed;    times  articles  and  fometimes  pronouns,  according  to  the 
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different  modes  of  tiling  diem.  That  words  fhould 
change  their  nature  in  this  manner,  fo  as  to  belong 
fometimes  to  o«^  part  of  fpeech,  and  fometimes  to  ano- 
ther, muft  to  every  unprejudiced  perfon  appear  very 
extraordinary  ;  and  if  it  were  a  fact,  language  would 
be  a  thing  fo  equivocal,  that  all  inquiries  into  its  na- 
ture upon,  principles  of  fcience  and  reafon  would  be 
vain.  But  we  cannot  perceive  any  fuch  fluctuation  in 
any  word  whatever ;  though  we  know  it  to  be  a  gene- 
ral charge  brought  againft  words  of  almofl  every  de- 
nomination, of  which  wehave  already  feen  one  inftance 
in  the  pojjejfive  cafe  of  nouns,  andfhall  now  fee  another 
in  thofe  words  which  are  commonly  called  pronominal 
articles. 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  acknowledge  it  to  be,  that  the 
genuine  pronoun,  always  /lands  by  it f elf,  affuming  the 
povjer  of  a  noun,  and  Supplying  its  place,  then  is  it  cer- 
tain that  the  words  this)  that,  any ,  fome,  &c.  can  never 
be  pronouns.  We  are  indeed  told,  that  when  we  fay 
this  is  virtue, give  me  that,  the  words  //;//  and  that 
axe  pronouns ;  but  that  when  we  fay,T  his  habit  is  vir- 
tue, that  man  defrauded  me,  then  are  they articlesot 
definitives.  This,  however,  is  evidently  a  miftake  oc- 
calioned  by  overlooking  thofe  abbreviations  in  con- 
struction which  are  frequent  in  every  language,  and 
which,  on  account  of  that  very  frequency,  have  per- 
haps efcaped  the  attention  of  grammarians  whofe  Sa- 
gacity has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  on  matters 
lefs  obvious — When  we  fay  this  is  virtue,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  communicate  no  intelligence  till  we  add 
a  fubflantive  to  the  word  this,  and  declare  what  is  vir- 
tue. The  word  this  can  therefore  in  no  inftance  af- 
fume  the  power  of  a  noun,  fince  the  noun  to  which  it 
relates,  though  for  the  fake  of  difpatch  it  may  be  omit- 
ted in  writing  or  conversation,  muft  always  be  fupplied 
by  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  to  make  the  Sen- 
tence intelligible,  or  this  itfelf  of  any  importance. — 
"  W  hen  we  have  viewed  Speech  analy  fed,  we  may  th  en. 
confider  it  as  compounded.  And  here,  in.the  firfl  place, 
we  may  contemplate  that  fyuth efis,  which  by  combin- 
ing fimple  terms  produces  a  truth  ;  then  by  combining 
two  truths  produces  a  third  ;  and  thus  others  and 
others  in  continued  demonstration,  till  we  are  led,  as 
by  a  road,  into  the  regions  of  fcience.  Now  this  is 
that  fuperior  and  moft  excellent  fynthefis  which  alone 
applies  itfelf  to  our  intellect,  or  reafon,  and  which  to 
conduct  according  to  rule  conftitutes  the  art  of  logic. 
After  t  h  1  s,  we  may  turn  to  thofe  inferior  compofitions 

which  are  productive  of  the  pathetic,"  &c Here,  if 

anywhere,  the  word  this  may  be  thought  to  (land  by 
itfelf,  and  to  affume  the  power  of  a  noun  ;  but  let  any 
man  complete  the  construction  of  each  Sentence,  and 
he  will  perceive  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  definite 
article.  Thus, — "  we  may  contemplate  that  fynthefis 
which  by  combining  fimple  terms  produces  a  truth ; 
then  by  combining  two  truths  produces  a  third  truth  ; 
and  thus  other  truths  and  other  truths  in  continued 
demonstration,  till  we  are  lead,  as  by  a  road,  into  the 
regions  of  fcience.  Now  this  combination  of  truths  is 
that  fuperior  and  moft  excellent  fynthefis  which  alone 
applies  itfelf  to  our  intellect  or  reafon,  and  which  to 
conduct  according  to  rule  conftitutes  the  art  of  logic. 
After  we  have  contemplated  this  art,  wemay  turn,"  &c. 

The  word  that  is  generally  considered  as  ftillmorc 
equivocal  than  this  ,■  for  it.  is  Said  to  be  Sometimes  an 

article  t 
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article,  fometim.es  a  pronoun,  andfometinles  a  conjun-  invention  (f),  mankind  could  not  commanicate  tlieir 

tion.ln  the  following  extract  it  appears  in  all  thefe  ca-  thoughts  ;  and  that  of  words  falling  under  this  defcrip- 

pacities:  and  yet,  upon  refolving  thepaflage  into  parts  tion,  we  know  of  no  language  which  is  wholly  deflitute. 

and  completing  the  contraction,  it  will  be  found  to  We  are  aware  that  thefe  poiitions  may  be  controvert- 

be  invariably  a  definite  article. — "  It  is  neceflary  to  that  ed ;  and  that  the  Latin  may  be  inflanced  as  a  language  ., 

perfedioii,  of  which  our  prefent  {late  is  capable,  that  which,  without  articles,  is  not  only  capable  of  commit-  jan„ 

the  mind  and  body  fhould  both  be  kept  in  action  ;  that  nicating  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  the  fpeaker  to  the 

neither  the  faculties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  be  fuf-  mind  of  the  hearer  ;  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  Cicero, 

fered  to  grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  ufe:  but  neither  Virgil  and  Lucretius,  was  made  to  ferve  all  the  pur- 

fhould  health  be  purchafed  by  voluntary  fubmiflion  to  pofes  of  the  mofl  profound  philofopher,  the  molt  im- 

ignorance,  nor  mould  knowledge  be  cultivated  at  the  paffioned  orator,  and  the  fublimeft  poet.     That  the 

expence  of  health  ;  for  that  mult  enable  it  either  to  Latin  has  been  made  to  ferve  all  thefe  purpofes  cannot 

give  pleafure  to  its  poffeiror,  or  aihitance  toothers."  If  be  denied,  although  Lucretius  and  Cicero  both  com  - 

this  long  fentence  be  refolved  into  its  conftituent  parts,  plain,  that  on  the  fubject  of  philofophy ,  where  the  ufe 

and  the  words  he  fupplied  which  complete  the  con-  of  articles  is  molt  confpicuous,  it  is  a  deficient  lau 
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ftruction,  we  fhall  fee  the  import  of  the  word  that  to 
be  precifely  the  fame  in  each  claufe.  "  The  mind 
and  body  fhould  both  be  kept  in  action  ;  that  action 
is  neceilary  to  that  perfection  of  which  our  prefent 


guage.  But  fhould  we  grant  what  cannot  be  demand- 
ed, that  thofe  two  great  men  were  unacquainted  with 
the  powers  of  their  native  tongue,  our  pofitions  would 
ftill  remain  unfhaken  ;  for  we  deny  that  the  Latin  is 


ftate  is  capable:  neither  the  faculties  of  the  one  nor     wholly  without  articles.  It  has  indeed  no  word  of  pre- 
of  the  other  fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow  laxor  torpid  for     cifely  the  fame  import  with  our  the  or  the  Greek  i ; 


want  of  ufe  -ythe  degree  of aclion  proper  to  prevent  that 
laxmfs  is  neceilary  :  but  neither  fhould  health  be 
piu-chafed  by  voluntary  fubmilhon  to  ignorance,  nor 
fhould  knowledge  be  culrivatedatthe  expenceof  health; 
for  that  health  mult  enable  it  either  to  give  pleafure 
to  its  poJTeiTor,  or  afliftance  to  others."     Again, 

«  He  that's  unfkilful  will  not  tofs  a  ball :" 

"  A  man  unfkilful  (he  is  that)  will  not  tofs  a  ball." 


but  the  place  of  the  indefinite  article  a  might  be  al- 
ways fupplied,  ifnecefTary,  with  the  numerical  word 
unus.  It  may  be  fo  even  in  Englifh  ;  for  we  believe 
there  is  not  a  lingleinftance  where  the  words  one?// an, 
one  horfe,  one  virtue,  might  not  be  fubftituted  for  the 
words  a  ?nan,  a  horfe,  a  virtue,  &c.  without  in  the 
flighteft  degree  altering  the  fenfe  of  the  paiTage  where 
fuch  words  occur.  This  fubftitution,  however,  can  be 
but  very  feldom  if  ever  neceflary  in  the  Latin  tono-ue, 
Here  the  word  that,  though  fubftituted  for  what  is     Gf  which  the  precifion  is  much  greater  than  that  of 


calledthe  relative  pronoun  (e),  ftill  prefervesunchan 
gedits  definitive  import;  and  in  every  inftance  except 
where  it  may  be  ufed  very  improperly,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  definite  article. 

26.  It  appears  then,  that  if  the  ejfence  of  an  article  be 
to  define  and  a/certain,  the  words  this  and  that,  as  well 
as  any,fovie,  all,  &c.  which  are  commonly  called pro- 
nomiual  articles,  are  much  more  properly  articles  than 
any  thing  elfe,  and  as  fuch  lhould  be  confidered  in 
univerfal  grammar.  Thus  when  we  fay,  this  piclure 
I  approve,  but  that  /  diflike  ;  what  do  we  perform 


the  Englifh  would  be  without  articles  ;  becaufe  the  o- 
blique  cafes  of  the  Latin  nouns,  and  the  inflexion  of 
its  verbs,  will  almoft  always  enable  ;he  reader  to  de- 
termine whether  an  appellative  reprefents  a  whole  fpe- 
cies  or  a  fingle  individual. — The  want  of  the  definite 
article  the  feems  to  be  a  greater  defect ;  yetthcre  are 
few  inftances  in  which  its  place  might  not  be  fupplied 
by  this  or  by  that  without  obfeuring  the  fenfe  ;  and 
the  Latin  tongue  is  by  no  means  deficient  of  articles 
correfponding  to  thefe  two.  Let  us  fubftitute  the 
words  one  and  that  for  a  and  the  in  fome  of  the 


by  the  help  of  the  words  this  and  that,  but  bring  foregoing  examples,  and  we  fhall  find,  though  the 
down  the  common  appellative  to  denote  two  individu- 
als ;  the  one  as  the  ///ore  near,  the  other  as  the  ?nore 
dijlant  P  So  when  we  fay,  some  ?/ienare  virtuous,  but 
all  ?nen  are  mortal;  what  is  the  natural  effect  of  this 
all  and  some,  but  to  define  that  univerfality  and  par- 
ticularity which  would  remain  indefinite  were  we  to 
take  them  away  ?  The  fame  is  evident  in  fuch  fentences 
as,  some  fubjlances  have  fenfatio?/,  others  w ant  it • 
Choofe  any  way  ofaCting,  and  so  ME  ?uen  will  find  fault, 
&c.  :  for  here  some,  other,  and  any,  ferve  all  of 
them  to  define  different  parts  of  a  given  whole  ;  some, 
to  denote  any  indeter/ninate  part ;  any,  to  denote  an 
indefinite  mode  of  ailing,  no  matter  what;  and  other, 
to  denote  remaining  part,  when  a  part  has  been  afTu- 
med  already. 

27.  We  have  faid  that  the  article  is  a  part  of  fpeech 
fo  very  neceffary,  that  without  it,  or  fome  equivalent 


found  maybe  uncouth,  the  fenfe  will  remain.     Thus, 

"  That  man  who  hath  not  mufic  in  himfelf,  &c. 
"  Is  fit  for  treafons," 

conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  very  fame  fenti- 
ment  which  the  poet  exprclTes  by  the  words  «  The 
man  that  hath  not  mufic,"  &c.  Again,  «  Man  was 
made  forfociety.andought  to  extend  his  good-will  to  all 
men ;  but  one  man  will  naturally  entertain  a  more  par- 
ticular regard  for  thofe  men  with  whom  he  has  the  moft 
frequent  intercourfe,  and  enter  into  a  ftill  clolcr  union 
with  that  man  whofe  temper  and  difpofition  fait  beft 
with  his  own."  Now  the  words  hic  and  ille  being 
exactly  of  the  fame  import  with  the  words  this  and 
that  ;  it  follows,  that  wherever  the  place  of  the  article 
the  may  in  Englifibt.  fupplied  by  this  or  by  that, 
it  may  in  Latin  be  fupplied  by  hic  or  by  ille.    This 

is 


(e)  See  more  of  this  afterwards. 

(f)  As  in  the  Perfian  and  other  eaftern  langnages,  in  which  the  place  of  our  indefinite  article  is  fupplied 
hy  a  termination  to  thofe  nouns  which  are  meant  to  be  particularized. 


is  the  cafe  with  refpect  to  Nathan's  reproof  of  Da- 
vid, where  the  definite  article  is  indeed  mofl  empha- 
tical.  The  original  words  might  have  been  tranflated 
into  Englifh,  "  thou  art  that  man,"  as  well  as  "  thou 
art  the  man  ;'•'  and  in  Latin  they  may  with  the  utmofl 
propriety  be  rendered,  "Tu  es  ille  homo."  Indeed  the 
words  hic  and  ille,  and  we  might  inflance  many 
more,  though  they  are  commonly  called/>/-<wo«».r,  are 
in  truth  nothing  but  definite  articles  :  hic  is  evidently 
and  ille  is  moil  probably  derived  from  the  He- 
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cord  and  thofe  which  are  not,  ihefe  variations  of  the 
article  have  their  ufe;  but  in  Englifh  they  are  of  no 
importance.  Were  it  not  that  the  cuflom  of  the  lan- 
guage— the  forma  loquendi,  as  Horace  calls  it — has  de- 
termined otherwife,  there  would  be  no  more  impro- 
priety in  faying  this  or  that  pien,  than  in  faying  fome 
men  or  the  men.  4„ 

29.  As  articles  are  by  their  nature  definitives,  it  with  what 
follows  of  courfe,  that  they  cannot  be  united  with  fuch  words  ar- 
words  as  are  in  their  own  nature  as  definite  as  they  may  ticks  can- 
brew  word  a/,  in  the  plural  ale  ;   which  may  be  tranf-     fo:  nor  with  f\xch\vovdsas,beingundefinable,cannotpro-  not  ^cuai" 
lated  indifferently,  either  the  Or  that.     But  what     perly  be  ?nade  otherwife;  but  only  with  thofe  words      * 
proves  beyond  difpute  that  thefe  two  words  are  not     which, though  indefinite, are  yet  capablethroughthe  article 
pronouns  but  articles ,  is,  that  in  no  iingle  inflance  will     of  becoming  definite.     Hence  the  reafon  why;  it  is  abfurd 
they  be  found  to  fland  by  themfelves  and  affume  the     to  fay,  the  I,  or  th  e  Thou;  becaufe  nothing,  as  will 
power  of  nouns.     For  the  fake  of  difpatch,  or  to  avoid     be  feen  afterwards,  can  make  thefe  pronouns  more  de- 
difagreeable  repetitions.,  the  noun  may  indeed  beoften    finite  than  they  areof  themfelves;  and  the  fame  may  be 
omitted;  but  it  is  always  fupplied  by  the  redder  or     faid  of  proper  names.  Neither  can  we  fay,  th  e  both, 
hearer \    when  hic  and  ille  appear  in  their  proper     becaufe  the  word  bo? h  is  in  its  own  nature  perfectly 

defined.  Thus,  if  it  be  faid—"  I  have  read  both 
poets," — this  plainly  indicates  a  definite  pair  ,  of  whom 
fome  mention  has  been  made  already.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  it  be  faid,  "  I  have  read  two  poets,"  this  may 


place,  and  arc  feen  to  be  invariably  definite  articles. 
We  mail  give  an  example  of  the  ufe  of  each  word,  and 
difmifs  the  fubject. 

In  the  firfl  oration  againfl  Catiline,  Cicero  begins 


with  addreffing  himfelf  in  a  very  impiffioned  flyle  to  mean  any  pair  out  of  all  that  ever  exifled.  And  hence 

the  traitor,  who  was  prefent  in  the  fenate-houfe.    He  this  numeral  being  in  this  fenfe  indefinite  (as  indeed 

then  exclaims  pathetically  againfl  the  manners  of  the  are  all  others  as  well  as  itfelf),  is  forced  to  affume  the 

age,  and  proceedsin  thefe  words  :  Senatus  hac  intelligit,  article  Whenever  it  would  become  definite.    Hence  alfo 

confulvidet;  mctamenvivit*  VivitPimmovere  etiamin  it  is,  that  as  two,  when  taken  alone,  has  reference  to 

Jenatum  venit:fitpublici  conjjliiparticeps.  Inthispaffage  fome  primary  and  indefinite  perception,while  the  article 

hic  cannot  be  a  pronoun  ;  for  from  the  beginning  of  the  has  reference  to  fome  perception  fecondary  and 

the  oration  there  occurs  not  a  fingle  noun  of  which  it  definite,  it  is  bad  language  to  fay,  two  the  men,  as 

can  poffibly  fupply  the  place.     When  the  orator  ut-  this  would  be  blending  ofincompatibles,  thatis,  it  would 

ifo  articles*  tef  ed  it,  he  was  probably  pointing  with  his  finger  at  Ca-  be  reprefenting  two  men  as  defined  and  undefined  at  the 


£ik  and 


tiline,  and  every  one  of  his  audience  would  fupply  the 
noun  in  his  own  mind,  as  we  do  when  we  tranflate  it, 
«  Yet  this  traitor  lives."     When  Virgil  fays, 

Ille  ego,  qui quondam  gracili  mtdulatus  avena 
Carmen, 

it  is  obvious  that  he  means,  /^that  man  Or  that 


fame  time.  On  the  contrary,  to  fay  both  the  men  is 
good  language ;  becaufe  the  fubftantive  cannot  poffibly 
be  lefs  apt  by  being  defined,  to  coalefce  with  a  nume- 
ral adjective  which  is  defined  as  well  as  itfelf.  So  like- 
wife  it  is  correct  to  fay,  the  two  men,  these  two 
men,  or  those  two  men  ;  becaufe  here  the  article  be- 
ing placed  at  the  beginning,  extends  its  power,  as  well 


poet,  whofung    &c  ;  and  though  we  may  tranflate  £*       thenuraeral  adjelive  as  the  fubftantive,  and 

the  words  «  I  am  ^  who  tuned  his  foiig,    &c.  yet  when  ^      „    £o  ^^  ^  both_ 

we  conflrue  the  paffage,  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  £3  ^  rf ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  q£ ^  ^ 

Applying  either  vates  or  vir,  which fhows_  that  ille  is  *       f/j     arg  .    naturg  as  definitg  as         ^  .  fo  there 

nothing  more  than  a  definite  article  figmfymg  t  h  at  ^  others  which  admit  it  not,  becaufe  they  are  not  to  be 

It  appears  then,  that  the  Latin  tongue  is  definedatalL     Of  this  fortare  alliNTERROGATlVES. 


or  the 

not  wholly  deftitute  of  articles,  as  few  cafes  can  occur 
where  the  greek  0  and  our  the  may  not  be  fupplied 
by  the  words  h  ic  and  ille  ;  which  have  in  our  opinion 
been  very  improperly  termed  pronouns.  If  there  be 
any  fuch  cafes,  we  can  onlyconfefs  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  defective  ;  whereas,  had  it  no  articles,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  how  it  could  anfwer,  to  a  cultivated 
people,  the  ordinary  pufpofes  of  fpeech. 

28.  The  articles  this  and  that,  unlike  a  and  the, 
are  varied  according  as  the  noun,  with  which  they  are 
aflbciated,  is  in  the  lingular  or  in  the  plural  number, 
Thus  we  fay — this  and  that  man  in  the  fmgular,  and 
thefe  and  thofe  men'va.  the  plural.  The  Latin  articles  hic 
and  ille,  for  fuch  We  will  call  tkem,  are  varied  like  the 
Greek  I,  not  only  with  the  number,  but  alfo  with  the 
gender  of  their  nouns.  In  languages,  where  the  flruc- 
ture  of  a  fentence  may  be  fo  changed  from  the  order  of 
nature,  as  it  commonly  is  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
V/here  the  reader  is  guided,  not  by  the  po/ition,  but  by 
the  terminations  of  the  words,  to  thofe  which  are  in  con- 


If  we  queflion  about  fubjlances,  we  cannot  fay,  the 
who  is  this,  but  who  is  this  ?  And  the  fame  as  to 
qualities  and  both  quantities  i  for  we  fay,  without  an 
article  what  sort  of,  how  many,  how  great  ? 
The  reafon  is,  the  article  the  refpects  beings  of  which 
we  can  predicate  fomething:  but  interrogatives  refpect 
beings  about  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  of  which  we 
can  therefore/ redicate  nothing;  for  as  to  what  we  know, 
interrogation  is  fuperfluous.  In  a  word,  the  natural  a f  Wjth  wnat 
fociators  with  articles  are  All  those  common  appel-  wor<js  they 
LATIVES  WHICH   DENOTE    THE  SEVERAL    GENERA  naturally 
and  species  of  beings  :  and  it  maybe  queflioned  affociats. 
whether,  in  flrictnefs  of  fpeech,  they  are  ever  aflb- 
ciated With  any  other  words. 

31.  We  have  faid  that  proper  names  admit  not  of 
the  article,  being,  in  their  own  nature,  definite.  This 
is  true,  whilfl  each  name  is  confined  to  one  individual  t 
but  as  different  perfons  often  go  by  the  fame  name,  it 
is  neceffary  to  diftinguifh  thefe  from  one  another,  to 

prevent 
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prevent  the  ambiguity  which  this  identity  of  name  of  denoting  fome  particular.  Let  it  he  required  to 
would  otherwise  occaiion.  For  this  purpofe  we  are 
obliged  to  haverecourfe  to  adjectives  or  epithets.  For 
example,  there  were  two  Grecian  chiefs  who  bore  the 
name  of  Ajax ;  and  it  was  not  without  reafon  that 
Mneflheus  ufed  epithets  when  his  intention  was  to  di- 
stinguish the  one  from  the  other  :  "  If  both  Ajaxes 


exprefs  this  particular  as  unknown;  I  fay  a  man  :- 
Known  ;  I  fay  the  man  : — Definite;  a  certain  man  : — 
Indefinite  .•  any  man  : — Prefent,  and  near  ;  this  man: — 
Prefent,  andatjhne  dijlance  ;  that  man: — Like  to  fome 
other  ;  such  a  man  : — Different  from  fome  other  ;  ano- 
ther man,: — An  indefinite  multitude;  many  men: — Ade- 


cannot  be  fpared  (faid  he),  at  leaftlet  mighty  Telamo-     finite  multitude  ;  a  thousand  men  : — The  ones  of  a  muf- 


nianAjax  come."  But  as  epithets  are  diitufed  throngh 
various  fubj  edits,  in  as  much  as  the  fame  adjective  may 
be  referred  to  many  fubftantives,  it  has  been  faid  to  be 
necefTary,  in  order  to  render  both  parts  of  fpeech  e- 
qually  definite,  that  the  adjective  itfelf  afliime  an  ar- 
ticle before  it,  which  may  indicate  a  reference  tofo??ie 
[ingle  per  fan  only.  It  is  thus  we  fay — Try p ho  the 
Grammarian  ;  Apollodorus  the  Cyrenian,  &c.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  Mr  Harris;  from  which,  though  we 
have  the  higheft  refpeft  for  the  learning  of  the  author, 
we  feel  ourfelves  obliged  to  diffent.     In  the  example 


titude,  taken  throughout ;  every  man  :  — The  fame  ones  ta- 
ken with  diflinclion  ;  each  man  : — Taken  in  order ;  first 
man,  second  man,  &c. :  The  whole  multitude  of  particu- 
lars taken  collectively  ;  all  men: — The  negation  of  that 
multitude  ;  NO  man  : — A  number  of  particulars  prefent 
and  near  ;  these  men: — At  fome  di fiance,  or  oppofed  to 
others  ;  THOSE  men: — A  number  of  individuals  feparated 
from  another  number ;  other  men: — A  frnall  indefinite 
7iumber  ;  eew  men: — A  proportionally  greater  nutnber; 
more  me?i : — A fmaller  number',  fewer  men  : — And  fo 
on  we  might  go  almoft  to  infinitude.     But  not  to  dwell 


given,  the  article  the  is  certainly  not  alfociated  with     longer  upon  this  fubject,  we  ihall  only  remark,  "  that 


the  words  Gram?narian  and  Cyrenian,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  aflbciated  with  the  word  man  in  the 
fentence — "  The  man  that  hath  not  mulic  in  himfelf'," 
&c.  When  we  fay  Apollodorus  the  Cyrenian,  we  may, 
without  folly  or  impertinence,  be  afked — the  Cyrenian, 
what  (g)  ?  And  the  moment  this  queftion  is  anfwer- 
ed,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  article  defines  not  an  adjec- 
tive but  zjubflanttve.  If  the  anfwer  be  the  Cyrenian 
philofopher,  the  article  the  is  alfociated  with  the  word 
philofopher,  and  the  phrafe  Apollodorus  the  Cyrenian,  is 


minute  changes  in  principles  lead  to  mighty  chan- 
ges in  effects  ;  fo  that  principles  are  well  intitled  to 
regard,  however  trivial  they  may  appear." 

CHAPTER    III. 

Of  Pronouns,    or  Substantives    of  the  fecond 

order. 

33.  To  men  who  are  neither  intoxicated  with  their 
own  abilities,  nor  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  building 


a.nabbrevia.tionofApcllodorusTHEphilofopherofCyren«.  new  fyftems,  little  pleafure  can  accrue  from  differing 
In  like  manner,  Trypho  THEgram?narian,  is  TryphoTHE  upon  points  of  fcience  from  writers  of  great  and  defer - 
grammarian  writer,  or  Trypho  the  writer  of  grammar,  ved  reputation.  In  fuch  circumstances  a  man  of  mo- 
Such  abbreviations  are  very  common.  We  familiarly  fay  defty,  although  he  will  not  upon  the  authority  of  a  ce- 
th  e  speaker,  and  are  understood  to  mean  a  high  offi-  lebrated  name  adopt  an  opinion  of  which  he  perceives 


cer  in  the  congrefs  or  parliament ;  yet  zsfpeaker  is  a  name 
common  to  many  men,  we  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  afked,  what  Speaker  we  mean  ?  and  if  fo,  we  muSt 
reply,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  But  that 
which  is  eminent  is  fuppofed  to  be  generally  known  ; 


not  the  truth,  muSt  always  advance  his  own  notions 
with  fome  degree  of  diffidence,  as  being  canlcious  that 
the  truth  which  he  cannot  perceive,  may  be  visible  to 
akeener  and  moreperfpicacious  eye.  In  thefe  circum- 
stances we  feel  ourfelves  with  regard  to  fome  of  the 


and  therefore,  in  common  language,  the  speaker  is  moft  celebrated  writers  on  grammar,  from  whom,  con- 
deemed  afufficient  designation  of  him  who  prefides  over  cerningone  or  two  points,  comparatively  indeed  of  but 
the  houfe  of  representatives.  Hence,  by  an  eafy  tranfi-  little  importance,  we  have  already  been  compelled  re  • 
tion,the  definite  article,  from  denoting  reference,  comes  luctantly  to  differ.  In  treating  of  pronouns  we  are 
to  denote  eminence  alfo  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  implying  likely  to  deviate  Still  farther  from  the  beaten  track  ; 


an  ordinary  pre-acquaintance,  to  prefume  a  kind  of  ge- 
ner  al and  univerfal  notoriety.  Thus  a  king  is  any  king ; 
but  the  king  is  that  peribn  who  is  acknowledged  for 
afovereign  by  any  nation,  as,  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Greek  too,  as  in  Englifh,  the  article  is  often  a  mark 
of  eminence  ;  for  the  poet  meant  Homer,  and  the 
stagyrite  meant  Arifhtle  ;  not  but  that  ther&  were 
many />6i.'/.f  beSides  Homer,  and  many  fiagy rites  befides 
Arifhtle,  but  none  equally  illuStrious. 

32.  Before  we  difmifs  the  article,  we  Shall  pro- 
duce one  example  to  fhow  the  utility  of  this  Species  of 
this  Specie*  words  ;  which,  although  they  may  fee?u  to  be  of  Small 
of  words,  importance,  yet,  when  properly  applied,  ferve  to  make 
a  few  general  terms  fufficient  for  exprefftng,  with  ac- 
curacy, all  the  various  obj  eefs  about  which  mankind  can 
have  occaiion  to  converfe.  Let  man  be  the  general 
term,  which  I  have  occaiion  to  employ  for  the  purpofe 

4 


3* 
The  great 

Utility  of 


but  that  we  may  not  be  accufed  of  acting  the  part  of 
dogmatists  in  literature,  and  of  claiming  from  others 
that  implicit  confidence  which  we  refufe  to  give,  we 
lhall  State  with  fairnefs  the  commonly  received  opini- 
ons, point  out  in  what  refpeefs  we  think  them  errone- 
ous, allign  our  reafons  for  calling  them  in  queftion,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themfelves.  The  moSt 
celebrated  writer  in  Englifli  who  has  treated  of  pro- 
nouns, and  whom,  Since  the  publication  of  his  Hermes, 
moft  other  writers  have  implicitly  followed,  is  Mr 
Harr  1  s,  whp,  after  a  Short  introduction  proceeds  thus :        „_ 

34.  "  All  converfation  paffes  between  individuals  Thecont- 
who  willoften  happen  to  be  till  thatinltant  unacquainted  monly  fup- 
with  each  other.    What  then  is  to  be  done  ?    How  Shall  p°fed  im- 
the  fpeaker  addrefs  the  other,  when  he  knows  not  his  Von  oi  jhe 
name?   or  how  explain  himfelf  by  his  own  name,  ofl3"0"3 
which  the  other  is  wholly  ignorant  I     Nouns,  as  they  p  ° 

Kavc 


(g)  Man.  or  child,  philofopher,  orator,  poet,  or  Soldier,  &c. 
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have  teen  defcribed,  cannot  anfwer  this  pnrpofe.  The  jctl  of  the  difcourfe  :  nor  is  the  party  addrejfed,  but  the 

firft  expedient  upon  this  occafion  feems  to  have  been  truth ofhJsajf?rtiou,th.e.fubjecl of 'difcourieinthe/o//&w- 

poixiting,  or  indication  by  the  finger  or  hand  ;  fome  traces  tng  fentence  ; — "  You  fay  that  Home  Tooke's  Diver f tons 

of  which  are  ftill  to  be  obferved,  as  a  part  of  that  action  of  Pur  ley  is  the  moil  mailer  ly  treatifc  on  grammar,  fo 

which  naturally  attends  our  fpeaking.     Bnt  the  au-  far  as  it  goes,  that  you  have  ever  feen."     Mr  Hairis 

thors  of  language  were  not  content  with  this:  they  ^{cs\\iephrsi{e,becoming  the fubjeil  of  converf/tion, inno 

invented  a  race  of  words  tofupply  this  pointing  ;  which  other  fenfe  than  that  when  thefpeaktr  has  occafion  to 

words,  as  they  always  flood  for  fubflantives  or  nouns  mention  himself,  he  ufes  /  ,•  when  the  party  addrejfed, 

were  characterized  by  the  name  of  pronouns.  Thefe  thou  ;andwhenfomeo^r/>e/y"o«or//>/#g,HE>SHE>or 

alfo  they  diftinguifhed  into  three  feveral  forts,  calling  it  :  but  we  know  that  he  may  ufe  other  words,  by  no 

them  pronouns  of  the  firft,  the  fecond,  and  the  third  means  equhalenttoihetwofirjt  of  thefe  pronouns,  which 

p  erf  on,  with  a  view  to  certain  diftinctions,  which  may  will  fufficiently  mark  himfelf,  and  the  party  addrejfed  j 

be  explained  as  follows.  and  that  he  may  ufe  indifferently,  and  without  the 

"  Suppofe  the  parties  converging  to  be  wholly  unac-  fmallefl  injury  to  the  fenfe,  either  the  third  pronoun,  or 
quainted,  neither  name  nor  countenance  on  either  fide  the  word  tor  which  it  is  merely  zfubfhtute.  A  man 
known,  and  the  fubject.  of  the  converfation  t©  be  the  who  bears  various  characters,  may  deiign  himself  by 
fpeaker  himfelf.  Here  to  fupply  the  place  of  pointing,  any  one  of  them.  Thus  Mr  Pitt  may  fpeak  of  him- 
by  a  word  of  equal  power,  the  inventors  of  language  felf  as  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  chancellor  of  the  exche. 
furnifhed  the  fpeaker  with  the  pronoun  I ;  livrite,  I  quer,or  member for  the  unherfity  of ^Cambridge  ;  and  in 
fay,  I  deftre,  &c:  and  as  the  fpeaker  is  always  prin-  each  cafe  he  would  be  what  Mr  Harris  calls  thefubjeclof 
cipal  with  refpecf.  to  his  own  difcourfe,  this  they  converfation\:  yet  every  one  feels  that  none  of  thefe  de- 
called,  for  that  reafon,  the  pronoun  of  the  firft  per-  Agnations  is  equivalent  to  /.  What  then  is  the  force 
fon.  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  ? 

'<  Again,  fuppofe  the  fubjeft  of  the  converfation  to         37.  It  appears  to  be  limply  this :  The  firfl  denotes  The  real 

be  the  party  addrejfed.     Here,  forlimilar  reafons,  they  tht/peaker,  asch  aracterized  by  the  present  act  import  of 

invented  the  pronoun  thou;   thou   writeft,  thou  of  %p-&hKitlG,mcontradijliuc~liontQeveryothercharacler  them. 

walkeft,  &c. :  and  as  the  party  addreffedis  next  in  dig-  which  he  may  bear.     The  fecond  denotes  the  party  ad- 

nity  to  the  fpeaker,  or  at  leafl  comes  next  with  refer-  drcjfed,  as  characterized  by  the  present  cir- 

ence  to  the  difcourfe,  this  pronoun  they  therefore  call-  cumstance  of  being  addressed,  in  contradiftinc- 

ed  the  pronoun  of  the  fecond  perfon.  tion  to  every  other  characler,  &c.  :  And  what  is  called 

"  Laflly,  fuppofe  the  fubject  of  converfation  neither  the  perfon  of  the  third  pronoun  is  merely  a  negation 

the  fpeakernor  the  party  addrelfed,  but  fome  third  ob-  of  the  other  two, as  the  neuter  gender  is,  anegation 

jecl  different  from  both.     Here  they  provided  another  of  the  mafculine  zndfeminiue.     If  this  account  of  the 

pronoun,  he,  she,  oriT;  which,  in  diftinftion  to  th  e  perfonal  pronouns  be  true,  and  we  Hatter  ourfelves  that 

two  former,  was  called  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  :  its  truth  will  be  obvious  to  every  body,  there  is  but  one 

And  thus  it  was  that  pronouns  came  to  be  diilinguifhed  way  of  expreffing  by  other  words  the  force  of  the  pro- 

by  their  refpeftive  persons."  nouns  of  the  firjl  and  fecond  perfon.     Thus,  "  The 

36.  The  defcription  of  the  different  tersons  here  perfon  who  now  fpeaks  to  you  eddfo  andfo,"  isequiva- 

given  is  taken,  wc  are  told,  from  Priscian,w1io  took  lentto  "  /  did  fo  and  fo;"  and  "Theperfon  to  whom  I 

it  from  Apollonius.     But  whatever  be  the  deference  now  addrefs  myfelf  did  fo  and  fo,"  is  equivalent  to 

due  to  thefe  ancient  maflers,  their  learned  pupil,  though  <(  Ton  did  fo  and  fo." 

guided  by  them,  feems  not  to  have  hit  upon  the  true  and         Hence  we  fee  why  it  is  improper  to  fay  the  I  or  the 

diftinguifhing  characteristic  of  the  perfonal  pronouns,  thou;  for  each  of  thefe  pronouns  has  of  itfe/fihe  force 

He    fuppofes,    that  when  the  names  of  two  perfon  s  of  a  noun  with  the  definite  article  prefixed,  and  d.%otes  a 

converiing  together  are  known  to  each  other,  they  perfon  of ~whomfomethingis predicated, which diftinguifh- 

may,  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  names,  exprefs  all  that  the  es  him  from  all  other  perfon s.     I  in  the  perfon  -who  now 

perfonal  pronouns  exprefs:   but  this  is  certainly  not  fpeaks,  thou  is  the  per ion  who  is  now  addrejfed  by  the 

true.     To  us,  at  leafl,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  ma-  fpeaker.  Hence  too  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  pronoun 

terial  difference  between  faying,  "  George  did  this,"  /is  faid  to  be  of  the  firjl,  and  the  pronoun  thou  of  the  "* 

and  "  I  did  this;"  nor  do  we  think  that  the  power  of  feco7id  perfon.     Thefe  pronouns  can  have  place  only 

the  pronoun  would  be  completely  fupplied  by  the  name,  in  converfation,  or  when  a  man,  in  the  character  of  a 

even  with  the  additional  aid  of  indication  by  the  hand,  public  fpeaker,  addrelfes  himfelf  to  an  audience  ;  but  it 

So  when  one  man  fays  to  another,  with  whom  he  is  is  obvious  that  there  mnfl  be  z  fpeaker  before  there  can 

converiing,  <(  James  did  fo  and  fo;"  it  is  rarely  not  be  a  hearer ;  and  therefore,  that  the  pronouns  may  fol- 

equivalent  to  his  faying,  "you  did  fo  and  fo."     If  low  the  order  of  nature,  /,  which  denotes  the  perfon 

fuch  were  the  cafe,  one  might  pertinently  afk,  when  of  ihtfpeaker,  mull  take  place  of  thou,  which  denotes 

both  perfons  are  known  to  each  other,  Why  do  they  the  perfon  of  the  hearer.     Now  the  fpeaker  and  the 

ufe  the  perfonal  pronouns  P     Mr  Harris  tells  us,  that  hearer  being  the  only  perfons  engaged  in  converfation 

li  when  the  fubject  of  converfation  is  the  fpeaker  him-  or  declamation,   /  is  with  great  propriety  called  the 

felf,  he  ufes  I ;  and  when  it  is  the  party  addrejfed,  he  pronoun  of  the  firfl,  and  thou  the  pronoun  of  the  />- 

ufes  thou."  But  in  faftthe  nature  of  the  perfonal  pro-  cond  ytrfon.     We  have  faid,  that,  with  refpeft  to  pro- 

?i»uns  has  no  fort  of  connection  with  the  fubjeel  of  con-  nouns,  the  third  perfon,  as  it  is  called,  ismerely  znega- 

verfation,\vheth.er  that  converfation  relate  tothefpeaker,  tion  of  the  other  two.    This  is  evident  from  the  flighteft 

the  party  addrejfed,  or  a  Creek  book.     In  this  fentence,  attention  to  the  import  of  thofe  words  which  are  call- 

"iy^ythatthe  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  edpronouns  of  the  third perfon.  He,  she,  or  it,  denotes 

to  two  right  angles,"  the  fpeaker  is  furely  not  fheyW-  not  the  perfon  either  of  the  fpeaker  or  of  the  hearer; 

a  and, 
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The  fecond 
perfonal 
pronoun 
tiled  in  the 
pluralnum- 
ber  when 
only  one 
perfon  ig 
addrefled. 


3* 
The  pro- 
nouns of 
the  firft  and 
fecond  per- 
fons  have 
no  variati- 
ons to  de- 
note fex, 
and  why. 


and,  as  wehavejuft  obferved,no  other  perfon  can  have 
a  fhare  in  converfation  or  declamation .  An  abfent  per- 
fon or  an  abfent  thing  may  be  they}/ bjeel of  converfation, 
but  cannot  be  the fpeaker  or  the  perfon  addreftfed.  He, 
she,  and  it,  however,  as  they  ft  and '  bythemjclves,  and 
afliinic  the  pow:r  of  nouns,  are  very  properly  denomina- 
ted pronouns;  but  they  are  not/><?>/o«rf/pronounsinany 
other  fenfe  than  as  the  negation  offexis  the  neuter  gen- 
der. 

38.  We  have  already  feen  that  nouns  admit  of  num- 
ber; pronouns, which  are  their  fubflitutes,  likevvife  ad- 
mit of  number.  There  may  be  many  fpeakers  at  once 
of  the  Jame  fentiment,  as  well  as  one,  who  including 
himfelf,  fpeaks  the  fentiment  of  many  :  fpeech  may 
likewife  be  addreiTed  to  many  at  a  time,  as  well  as  to 
one  ;  and  the  fubjec~t  of  the  difcourfe  may  likewife  be 
many.  The  pronoun,  therefore,  of  every  one  of  the 
perfons  muft  admit  of  number  to  exprefs  the  fingula- 
rity  ox  plurality.  Hence  the  pronoun  of  the  firft  per- 
fon /,  has  the  plural  we;  that  of  the  fecond  perfon 
thou  has  the  plural  ye  or  you;  and  that  of  the  third 
perfon  he,  she,  or  it,  has  the  plural  they,  which 
is  equally  applied  to  all  the  three  genders. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  addreffing  one  per- 
fon, ufed  the  pronoun  in  the  Angular  number  thou; 
whereas,  in  the  polite  and  even  in  the  familiar  flyle, 
we,  and  many  other  modern  nations,  ufe  the  plural 
you.  Although  in  this  cafe  we  apply  you  to  zftngle 
perfon,  yet  the  verb  muft  agree  with  it  in  the  plural 
number  i  it  muft  necefTarily  be,  you  have,  not  you  haft. 
You  WAS--th.efecondperfonpJuralofthepronounipla.ced 
in  agreement  with  the  fir ft  or  third  perfon  ftngular  of 
the  verb,  is  an  enormous,  though  common,  folecifm, 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  In  very  folcmn 
flyle,  as  when  we  addrefs  the  fupreme  Being,  we  ufe 
thou — perhaps  to  indicate  that  he  is  God  alone,  and 
that  there  is  7ione  like  unto  him;  and  we  fometimes  ufe 
the  fame  form  of  the  pronoun* in  contemptuous  or  very 
familiar  language,  to  intimate  that  the  perfon  to  whom 
we  fpeakis  the  meaneft  of  human  beings,  or  the  dear- 
eft  and  moft  familiar  of  oiir  friends.  A  king,  exerting 
his  authority  on  a  folemn  occafion,  adopts  the  plural 
of  the  firft  perfon,  "we  ftrictly  command  and  charge;" 
meaning,  that  he  acts  by  the  advice  of  counfellors,  or 
rather  as  the  reprefentative  of  a  whole  people.  But  in 
all  cafes  in  which  the  ufe  of  the  pronoun  deviates  from 
the  nature  of  things,  the  verb  in  concord  deviates  with 
it;  for,  as  will  be  feen  afterwards,  thefe  two  words 
uniyerfally  agree  in  number  and  perfon. 

39.  But  though  all  thefe  pronouns  have  number, 
neither  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  any  modern  language,  do 
thofe  ofthefirft  and  fecond perfon  carry  the  diftinctions 
of  fex. The  reafon  is  obvious(H),  namely,  that  [ex  and 
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all  other  properties  and  attributes  whatever,  except 
thofe  mentioned  above  as  defcripthe  of  the  nature  of 
thefe  pronouns,  are  foreign  from  the  intention  of  the 
fpeaker, who, when  he  ufes  the  pronoun  7,means  the 
person  who  now  speaks, — no  matter  whether  man 
or  woman:  and  when  the  pronoun  thou — The  per- 
son— no  matter  whether  man  or  woman— -to  whom        36 
he  now  addresses  himself — and    nothing  more.  In  this  re- 
But  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  denoting  neither  fPeca  thc 
the  fpeaker  nor  the  hearer,  but  the  ft/bjeel  of  the  dif-  Fonoun  of 
courfe,and  being  merely  the  fubftitute  of  a  noun  which  p„r^ 
may  be  either  mafculine,  feminine,   or  neuter,    muft  liffersfrora 
of  neceffity  agree  with  the  noun  which  it  reprefents,  thefirftand 
and   admit  of  a  triple  diftindtion  fignificant  of  gen-  fecond. 
der.     In  Englifli,  which  allows  itsadje&ives  no  gen- 
ders, this  pronoun  is  he   in  the  mafculine.,   she  in 
the  feminine,  and  IT    in  the  neuter  ;   the   utility  of 
which   distinction  may  be  better  found  in  fuppofing 
it  away.  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  we  fhould  inhif- 
tory  read  thofe  words  :  He  caufed  him  to  deftroy  him — 
and  were  informed  that  the  pronoun,  which  is  here 
thrice  repeated,  ftood  each  time  for  fomething  diffe- 
rent ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  a  man,  for  a  woman,  and  for 
a  city,  whofe  names  were  Alexander,  Thais,  and  Psr- 
fepolis.    Taking  the  pronoun  in  this  manner — divert- 
ed of  its  gender — how  would  it   appear  which  was 
deftroyed,  which  the  deftroyer,  and  which  the  caufe 
that  moved  to  the  deftruction  ?  But  there  is  no  am- 
biguity   when  we  hear  the  genders  diftinguifhed  : 
when  we  are  told,  with  the  proper  diftinctions,  that 
she  caufed  Him.  to  deftroy  it,  we  know  with  certain- 
ty,   that  the  promoter  was  the  woman  ;  that  her  in- 
ftrument  was  the  hero;  and  that  the  fubjefl  of  their 
cruelty  was   the  unfortunate  city. — From   this  exam- 
ple we  would  be  furprifed  how  the  Italians,  French, 
and  Spaniards,  could  exprefs  themfelves  with  preci- 
fion  or  elegance  with  no  more  than  two  variations  of 
this  pronoun. 

40.  Although ,in  every  language  with  which  we  are  Tnetafes 
acquainted,  there  is  but  one  pronoun  for  each  of  the  of  pro- 
firft  and   fecond  perfons;  and  although  it  is   obvious  nouns, 
from  the  nature  and  import  of  thofe  words,  that  no 
more  can  be  necefTary  ;  yet  the  mere  Engltfh  reader 
may  perhaps  be  puzzled  with  finding  three  diftinct 
words  applied  to  each;  I,   mine,  and  me,  for  the  firft 
perfon;  thou,  thine,  and  thee,  for  the/? cond.  The 
learned  reader  will  fee  at  once  that  the  words  mine 
andME, thine  andTHEE,are  equivalent  to  the  genitive 
and  accufative  cafes  of  the  Latin  pronouns  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  perfons.     That  mine   is  a  pronoun  in 
the  pofTeffive  cafe,  is   obvious  ;   for  if  I  were  afked 
"  whofe  book  is  that  before  me?"  I  mould  reply — 
"It  is  mine  (1);"  meaning  that  k  belongs  to  me. 

G  That 


(  h  )  The  reafon  affigned  by  Mr  Harris  and  his  followers,  is,  that  "  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  being  generally 
prefent  to  each  other,  it  would  have  been  faperfiuous  to  have  marked  a  diflinction  by  art,  which  from  na- 
ture and  even  drefs  was  commonly  apparent  on  both  fides."     This  is  perhaps  the  beft  reafon  which  their  de- 
fcription  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  admits,  but  it  is  not  fatisfadlory  ;  for  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  may  meet  in    I 
*he  dark,  when  different  dreffes  cannot  be  diftinguifhed. 

(1)  If  we  miftake  not,  Dr  Johnfon  has  fomewhere  affected  to  ridicule  Bifhop  Lowth  for  confidering  the 
word  mine  as  the  poffe five  cafe  of  the  pro  noun  of  the  firft  perfon.  Accordingto  the  Doctor,  mine  is  the  fame 
word  with  the  pronominal  adjective  my  ;  and  was  anciently  ufed  before  a  vowel,  a*  my  was  before  a  confonant. 
This  is  not  faid  with  the  great  Lexicographer'sufualprecifion.  That  mine  was  anciently  ufed  before  a  vowel  is 
certain  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  is  the  fame  word  with  my.     If  it  were,  we  might  on  every 

occafion 
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That  the  word  me  is  the  fame  pronoun  in  the  cafe  lefcence  of  the  pronouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond  per- 
which  the  Latin  grammarians  call  the  accujative,  is  fons  is  likewife  impoffible.  39  . 
evident  from  the  import  of  that  word  in  the  fentence  42. 1,  thou, he, she,  and  it,  are  all  that  are  ufually  Pronomfr 
he  admires  me,  where  the  admiration  is  fuppofed  called  perfonal  pronouns.  There  is  another  clafs  ot '".  ad'ec* 
to  proceed  from  (k)  the  perfon  fpoken  of  to  the  perjon  words,  which  are  called  fometinies />ro«ow;««/  adjec- 
ivho  fpeaks.  It  appears  therefore,  that  though  Eng-  fives, iometimts  adjeclive  pronouns  ,{omet\m.es  poffe five 
liih  nouns  have  only  two  caps,  the  nominative  and  pof-  pronouns;  and  by  one  writer  of  grammar  they  have 
feffive,  the  pronouns  of  that  language  have  three,  as  I,  been  molt  abfurdly  termed  pronominal  articles.  It  is  not 
mine,  me;  thou,thine,thee;  he,  his,  him,&c.  worth  while  to  difpute  about  a  name;  but  the  words  in 
That  thefe  are  cafes,  canbe  queilioned  by  noman  who  queftion are  my, thy, her, your,our, their.  Thefe 
admits  thatmei,mihi,me,are  cafes  of  the  Latin  pronouns  words  are  evidently  in  for?n  of  adjeclives:  for,  like 
ego.  Both  pronouns,  the  Latin  and  the  Englifb,  are  other  Englifh  adjectives,  they  have  no  variation  to  in- 
irregularly  inflected  :  and  perhaps  thofe  words  which  dicate  either  gender,  number,  or  cafe;  and  yet  they  are 
arecalled  the  oblique  cafes  of  eachmayhave  originally  put  in  concord  with  nouns  of  every  gender  and /W^num- 
been  derived  from  nominatives  different  from  ego  and  bers,  as  my  wife,  my  son,  my  b6ok — her  husband, 
I;  but  thefe  nominatives  are  now  loft,  and  mei  and  HERSONS,HERDAUGHTERs,&c.Butthoughinthe_/or/« 
mine  have,  beyond  all  difpute,the  effect  of  the  genitives  of  adjeclives,  they  have  the  power  of  the  perfonal  pro- 
of the  Latin  and  Englifh  pronouns  of  the  firft.  perfon.  nouns  in  the  p  off effive  cafe:  my  book  is  the  book  of  me,ot 
Thefe  variations,however,cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  the  book  of  him  who  now  speaks;  our  house  is  the 
cfTential  part  of  language,  but  only  as  a  particular  re-  houfe  of  a&,or  the  houfeoccupied  bythe  persons  who  now 
finement  invented  toprevent  the  difagreeable  repeti-  speak;  her  husband,  is  the  hujbandoi  awoman  who 
tionof  the  pronoun,  which  muft  frequently  have  hap-  can  be  known  only  from  foJns  thing  preceding  in  the  dif- 
pened  without  fuck  a  contrivance,  Thisfeems  to  have  courfe;  and  t  heir  property  is  tlisproperty  of  them — of 
been  the  only  reafon  why  pronouns  have  been  endowed  any  per  fons,  whether  men  or  women;  or  both  who  have 
with  a  greater  variety  of  cafes  than  nouns.  Nouns  are  been  previoufly  mentioned.  Words  which  have  the  form 
in  themfelves  greatly  diverlilied.  Every  genus  and  of  adjeclives,  with  the  power  of  pi  onouns,  may  with- 
everyfpecies  of  objects  has  adiftinct  na?ne,  and  there-  out  impropriety,  be  called  pronominal  adjeclives;  and 
fore  the  famenefs  of  found  does  not  fo  often  occur  a-  fuch  is  the  name  by  which  we  fhall  henceforth  diftin- 
mong  them  as  it  would  among  the  pronouns  without  guiihthem.  To  thefe  pronominal  adjectives,  as  well  as 
cafes,  where  the  fame,  I,  thou  he,  she,  or  it,  an-  to  the  perfonal  pronouns,  are  fubjoinedche  words  own 
fwers  for  every  object  which  occurs  in  nature:  but  by  andfelf—  in  the  plural  felves;  in  which  cafe  they  are 
this  diverfity  in  the  form  of  the  words,  the  cacophonia,  emphatical,  and  imply  a  filent  contrariety  or  oppofi- 
which  would  be  otherwife  difgufting,  is  in  a  great  lion.  Thus,  1  live  in  my  own  houfe;  that  is,  not  in  a 
meafure  avoided.  It  is  probably,  for  the  fame  reafon,  hired  houfe.  This  1  did  with  my  own  hand;  that  is,  not 
that  iheplural  of  each  of  thefe  pronouns  is  fo  very  dif-  by  proxy.  This  was  done  by  my  felf ;  that  is,  not  by  an- 
ferent  from  the  fingular.  Thus  from  I,  mine,  me,  other.  The  word  felf  fubjoined  to  a  perfonal  pronoun  40 
inthefingular,isformed,intheplural,WE,ouRS,  us;  forms  alfo  the  reciprocal  pronoun;  as,w<?  hurt  our felves^^  reci" 
fromTHOU,THiNE,andTHEE,YEor  you,  yours,  you;  by  vJfiin  rage;  he  blamed  himfelj for  his  misfortune.  Him-  Procalpr#* 
and  from  he, she,  it,  his,  hers,  its,  him,  her, it,  felf  it/elf,  themfelves,  are  fuppofed  by  WaU'ts  to  be  put,  noun' 
in  the  lingular,  they,  theirs,  them,  in  the  plural,  by  corruption,  for  his  felf ,  its  f  If,  their  felves;  fo  that 
In  all  of  which  there  is  not  the  leaft  refemblance  be-  felf  is  always  afubflantive  or  noun,  and  not  a  pronoun, 
tween  the  fingular  and  the  plural  of  any  one  word  :  This  feems  to  be  a  juft  obfervation  :  for  we  fay,  the 
and  except  inHE, his,  him;  it^its;  they, theirs,  man  caine  himfelf;  they  went  themfelves  ;  where  the 
them;  there  is  not  any  fimilarity  between  the  diffe-  words  himfelf  and  themfelves  cannot  beaccufativesbut 
38  rent  cafes  of  the  fame  word  in  the  fame  number.  nominatives,  and  were  anciently  written  his  felf,  their 
The  firft          41.  From  the  account  here  given  of  the  perfonal  felves 

and  fecond  pronouns,  it  appears  that  the  firftor  fecond  will, either  There  are  other  words  which  are   ufually  ranked 

perfonal      Qf  them,  coalefce  with  the   third,   but  not  with  each  under  the   clafs  of  pronouns ;  as   who,  which,  what. 

coalefce"3    otner-     For  example,  it  is  good  fenfe,  as  well  as  good  Thefe,  when  employed  in  afking  queftions,  are  called 

with  the     grammar,to  fay  in  any  language, I  am  he — thou  art  interrogative  pronouns;   though  a  name  more  charac- 

tfaird.          he— we  were  they—you  were  THEY;butwecannot  teriftic  might  furely be  found  for  them.  Theirimport, 

fay--lAMTHOu — noriHOU  art  I--norwE  are  you,  however,  will  be  more  eafily  afcertained  after  we  have 

&c.  The  reafon  is,  there  is  noabfurdityfor  thefpeaker  confidered  another  fpecies  of  pronouns,  which  have 

to  be  the  fubjeil  alfo  of  the  difcourfe,  as  when  it  is  faid  been  denominated  relatives,  and  with  which  they  are 

— lam  he;  or  for  the  perfon  addreffed,  as  when   we  intimately  connected.                                                                 .r 

fay,  thou  art  he.  But  for  the  fame  perfon  in  the  fame  43.  The  pronouns  already  mentioned  may  be  called  The  rela- 

circumftances,  to  be  at  once   the   fpeaker  and  party  prepofitive,  as  may  indeed   all  fubftantives,  becaufe  tive  pro- 

addrelfed,  is  impoffible  ;   for  which  reafon  the  coa-  they  are  capable  of  introducing  or  leading  a  fentence  :  noun, 

but 

cafion  fubftitute  either  of  thefe  for  the  other,  without  offending  again  grammar,  however  we  might  injure  the 

found  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  this  is  not  the  cafe.  "That  book  is  mine,"  is  good  Englifh  ;  but  "  that 
book  is  my,"  would  be  a  grofs  folecifm  :  the  reafon  is,  that  mine  is  a  genuine  pronoun,  and  ftands  by  itfelf 
with  the  power  of  a  noun;  but  my,  being  an  adjective,  cannot  fland  by  itfelf. 
(r)  See  Chap.  1. 19.  on  the  Cafes  of  Nouns. 
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but  there  is  another  pronoun  which  has  a  character  tutes,  or  from  which  we  infer,  his  wifdom;  butif  there 

peculiar  toitfelf ;  andwhich,  as  it  is  never  employed  were  fuch  a  word  as  pauciloquens,  that  quality  might 

but  to  connect  fentences,  and  muft  therefore  have  al-  very  properly  be  expreffed  by  it,  and  the  phrafe  vir 

ways  a  reference  to  fomething  preceding,  is  called  the  fapit  pauciloquens   would  exprcfs  the  fame  aiTertion. 

fubjuntlive  or  relative  pronoun.     This  pronoun  is  in  with  vir  fapit  qui  pauca  loquitur. 

Greek,  oc,  »-,  o  ;  in  Latin,  quje,  qjuod  ;  andin  Eng-  Now  if  a  relative  claufe  exprefTes  that  which  might 

lifh,  who,  which,  that.  be  exprefled  by  an adjective,  the  prefumption  is,  that 

44.  In  order  to  determine  with  preciiion  the  nature  "  mayberefolvedinto  the  fame  conflituent  parts.    But 

and  import  of  the  relative  pronoun,  it  will  be  necefl'ary  every  adjective  contains  the  powers  of  an  abftraB  fub- 

to  afcertain  the  powers  which  it  contains,  or  the  parts  ftantive,   together  with  an  expreifion  of  connection  ; 

offpeech  into  which  it  is  capable  of  being  refolved.  and  may  be  refolved  into  thegeuitive  cafe  of  that  fub- 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  not  a  (ingle  noun,  or  flantive,  or  into  the  nominative  with  the  par  tide  o/pre- 

prepofitive  pronoun,  which  the  relative  is  not  capable  fixed,  which,  in  Englilh,  correfponds  to  the  termina- 

ofreprefenting:  for  we  fay,  I,  who  faw  bimyefterday,  tioa  of  the  genitive  in  the  ancient  languages.     That 

cannot  be  miftaken  ;  you,    who  did  not  fee  b'nn,   may  the  member  of  a  fentence,  in  which  there  is  a  relative, 


St 


have  been  misinformed;  THEY,  who  ?ieither  faw  nor 
beard,  can  know  nothing  of  the  matter;  the  things, 
which  be  exhibited,  were  wonderful.  From  thefe  ex- 
amples it  is  apparent,  in  thefirft  place,  that  the  rela- 


may,  in  every  inflance,  be  analyfed  in  the  fime  man- 
ner, will  be  apparent  from  the  following  examples. 
Vir  quijapit,  virjapiens,  and  vir  fapicntie ;  (t  a  man 
who  is  wife,  a  wife  man,  and  a  man  of  wifdom  ;'*  are 


44 
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five  contains  in  itfelf  the  force  of  any  other  pronoun  ;     certainly  phrafes  of  the  fame  import.  Again,  homo,  cut 


but  it  contains  fomething  more. 

4c.  If  from  any  fentence  in  which  there  is  a  re- 
lative, that  relative  be  taken  away,  and  the  prepofitive 
pronoun,  which  it  reprefents,  be  fubfiituted  in  its 
Head,  the  fentence  will  lofeitsbond  of  union,  andftand 


ingratus  eft  animus,  malusfit  amicus,  may  be  translated 
into  Greek,  «»6p<a7r«?  wipis-ntt  x.<*x.*;  yniTit  <pix*s;  and 
into  Englifli, "  the  manof  ingratitude  is  a  bad  friend." 
47.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  the  relative  pronoun 
contains  in  itfelf  the  force  of  the  prepoftivepronovm, 


quite  loofe  and  unconnected.  Thus,  ifinftead  of  fay-  together  with  that  conneclion  implied  in  Englilh  by  the 
ing  the  man  is  wife  who  jpeaks  little,  we  fliould  fay  prepofition  of,  and  in  the  ancient  languages  by  the 
the  man  is  wife  he  Jpeaks  little,  the  fentence  wouldbe     genitive  caf.  Whenone  teys>,  vir  fapit  qui  pauca  loqui- 


43 
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refolved  into  two  ;  and  what  is  affirmed  of  the  man's 
wifdom,  would  have  no  connection  with  the  circum- 
flance  of  his  fpeaking little.  Hence  it  is  evident,  in  the 
fecond  place,  that  the  relative  contains  the  force  of  a 
connetlive  as  well  as  of  the  prepofitive  pronoun.  What 
kind  of  connection  it  denotes,  is  next  to  be  afcer- 
tained. 


tur,  the  relative  claufe  qui  pauca  loquitur  exprefTes 
that  attribute  of  the  man  from  which  his  wifdom  is 
inferred  :  it  is  conceived  by  the  mind,  as  flript  of  its 
propofitionai  form,  and  ftanding  in  the  place  of  a  fub- 
ftantive  noun  governed  in  the  genitive  cafe  by  p/V.The 
whole  fentence  might  be  thus  tranflated,  '«  the  man 
of  little  fpeaking  is  wife;"  or  did  theufc  of  theEnglifh 


46.  It  may  be   laid  down  as  a  general  principle,     language  admit  of  it,   "  the  man  of  he  fpeaks  little  is 


**  that,  by  means  of  the  relative  pronoun,  a  claufe  of  a 
fe?itence,  in  which  there  is  a  verb,  is  converted  into  the 
nature  of  an  adjeclive,  and  made  to  denote  fome  attribute 
of a  fubftance,  or  fome  property  or  circumftai:ce  belong- 
ing to  the  antecedent  noun.'"  Thus,  when  it  is  faid, 
homo  qui  prudent/a  praditas  eft,  the  relative  claufe — 
qui  prudentia  prxditus  eft,  exprefTes  nothing  more 
than  the  quality  of  prudence  in  concrete  with  lhefub~ 


wife."  In  like  manner,  when  it  is  faid,  "  Man  who 
is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble  ;'* 
— the  relative  claufe  is  equivalent  to  an  abftradl  noun 
in  the  genitive  cafe,  and  the  whole  might  beexpreff- 
ed  in  the  following  manner,  "  man  of  he  is  born  of  * 
woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble." 

"We  are  fenfible,  that  thefe  expreffionsinto  which, 
in  the  inflances  adduced,  we  have  refolved  the  relative 


jecJ  homo,  which  might  have  been  equally  well  ex-  claufes,  will  appear  extremely  uncouth  and  often  five  j 
preffedby  the  adjective  prudens.  In  like  manner,  when  but  we  mean  not  to  recommend  them  as  common  modes 
we  fay,  vir  fapit  qui  pauca  loquitur,  the  relative  claufe  of  phrafeology.  Againfb  their  being  employed  as  fuch, 
exprefTes  the  property  of  fpeaking  little  as  belonging  prefent  ufe  loudly  remonflrates  (1 ).  They  are  intro- 
to  the  man,  and  as  being  that  quality  which  conlti-     duced  only  with  a  view  to  fhow  the  true  import  of  the 

G  2  relative 


(l)  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  however,  that,  repugnant  as  fuch  expreflionsare  to  the  prefent  idiom  of  the 
Englifh  language,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  could  render  theufe  of  them  improper.  All 
prepofttions,  as  will  be  feen  afterwards,  are  expreffive  of  relations  fubfifting  between  thofe  objects  of  which  they 
connect  the  figns  in  difcourfe.  Thofe  objects  may  be  denoted,  either  by  Jingle  words,  and  then  the  prepofition 
will  govern  a  noun  ;  or  by  ajfertions,  and  then  it  will  govern  a  nominative  and  a  verb.  Thus,  when  it  is  faid, 
(t  I  came  after  his  departure  ;"  the  prepofition  after  exprefTes  the  relationbetween  two  events — my  cov:ing^  and 
his  departure,  and  governs  a  fubitantive  nonn  :  but  if  it  be  faid,  <(  I  came  after  he  departed,"  the  prepofition 
in  this  cafe  (for,  as  (hall  be  fhown  afterwards,  it  is  abfurd  to  call  it,  in  the  one  inflance,  a  prepoliaon,  and  in 
the  other  a  conjunction)  exprefTes  the  fame  relation  as  before,  but  governs  a  nominative  and  a  verb. 

This  lad  expreffion  is  exactly  (imilar  to  thofe  employed  above.  When  one  fays,  for  example,  "  the  man  of 
he  fpeaks  little  is  wife  ;" — however  uncouth  the  expreffion  may  appear  from  its  not  being  fupported  by  the 
authority  of  cuftom,  the  prepofition  of  isufed  precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  and  ferves  the  very  fame  purpofe, 
as  when  it  is  faid,  «  the  man  of  little  fpeaking  is  wife."    In  both  cafes  it  denotes  the  relation  between  the  two 

objecTfi 


Mr  Har- 
ris's 
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relative  pronoun  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  they  are  well  new  predication  of  ihefubjefl.    The  fcnteq.ce  may  be 
adapted.    Thit  pronoun  feems  to  be  of  ufe  only  when  refolved  upon  our  principles,   and   its  pi  ecife  import 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  adjectives  or  fubjl ant roes  to  de-  preferved  ;  as — '«  Light  is  a  body  of  it  moves  -with  great 
note  fome  complex  attributeby  which  we  want  to  limit  celerity  ;"  theclaufc  — "  it  moves  with  great  celerity," 
a  general  term  or  exprej/ion.  Where  fuch  adjectives  or  is  conceived  by  the  mind  as  having  the  force  of  znab- 
fubftantives  exift  in  language,  we  may  indeed  ufe  the  ftratlfubllantive,  and  is  connected  with  the  antecedent 
relative  or  not  at  pleafure.  Thus  we  may  fay  homo  qui  body  by  the  prepolition  ef,  anfweringto  the  termina- 
grandia  loquitur,   or  homo  grandiloquus ;    becaufe  the  tion  of  the  genitive  cafe.     This  abftract   fubftantive 
adjeilive  and  the  relative  claufe  are  precifely  of  the  thus  connected  expreifes  a  quality  of  the  body  light, 
fame  meaning.  But  if  the  Latins  were  called  upon  to  But  by  this  example  Mr  Harris's  doctrine  is  not  ex- 
tranllate  «v8p»?ro{  tfVTOcT/JVitTos,  we  believe  they  mull  hibited  in  all  its  abfurdity  :  let  us  try  it  by  another, 
have  made  ufe  of  the  relative  pronoun,   as  we  know  Suppofe    the    following    ailertion    to    be    true  ; 
not  any  correfpondent  adjective  in  their  language.  <<  Ch  arlesXII.  was  the  only  monarch  who  conquer- 
48.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr  Harris  has,  in  ed  kingdoms  to  beftow  them  on  his  friends."    Here  it 
m*£     his  Treatife  on  Univerfal  Grammar,  given  ananalylis  is  evident  there  is  but  one  propolition,  of  which  the 
take  on  this  °f  tne  relative  pronoun  very  different  from  that  which  predicate  is  exprelled  by  the  words — <<  only  monarch 
fulje<ftl       has  been  given  us.  The  refult  of  his  enquiry  is,  that  who    conquered   kingdoms    to  beftow  them  on  his 
the  relative  is  equivalent  to  another  pronoun,  together  friends  ;"  io  that  the  relative  claufe  is  a  mceffaiy  pait 
with  an  exprefhon  of  connection  of  that  kind  which  is  of  the  predicate,  and  has,  like  an  abjlraCt  ncun  in  the 
denoted  by  the  particle  and.    This  analyfis  he  exem-  genitive  cafe,  the  effect  of  modifying  the  general  term 
piifies,  and  endeavours  to  confirm  by  the  following  monarch.  Refolve  this  fentencc  on  Mr  Harris's  prin  • 
fentence  :   "  Light  is  a  body  which  moves  with  great  ciples,  and  you  have  two  propofitions,  of  which  the 
celerity."  "  Now,  fays  he,  inftead  of  w/>ic/;  fubf titute  firft  is  a  notorious  falfehood  : — "  Ch-.rles  XII.  was 
the  words  and  it,  and  in  their  united  powers  you  fee  the  only  monarch  ,  and  he  conquered  kingdoms  to  be- 
the  force  and  character  of  the  pronoun  here  treated,  flow  them  on  his  friends."    Butinftead  of  ^w^/fubfti- 
But  let  any  one  attentively  confider  thefe  two  expref-  tute  of- — faying,  "Charles  XII,  was   the  only  mo- 
tions,— "  Light  is  a  body  which  moves  with  great  ce-  narch  of  he  conquered  kingdoms  to  beflo-w  them  on  his 
lerity," — and   "  Light  is  a  body  and  it  moves  with  friends,"  and  you  prefcrve  the  true  import  of  the  ex- 
great  celerity;"    and  he  will  find  that  they  are  not  preffion  (m). 

precifely  equivalent.  For  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of         49.  Are  there  no  cafes,  then,  in  which  the  relative 

logic,  there  is  inihefirfl  but  one  propolition,  of  which  may  be  refolved  into  the  connective  and  with  aprepo- 

the  fubjefi  is  light,  and  ihe  predicate  a  complex  term  ex-  fitive  pronoun  ?  Undoubtedly  there  are,  and  we  lhall 

prelfed  by  the  words — body  which  moves  with  great  ce-  now  endeavour  to  afcertain  them.  46 

lerity.  In  the  fecond  there  are  two  propofitions,  or  two         Adjectives  in  language  have  two  different  effects  In  fome 

predications  concerning  light  ; — firft,  that  it  is  a  body,  upon  the  fubftantives  to  which  they  belong,  according  "fes  Mr 

and  fecondly,  that  it  moves  with  great  celerity.  The  re-  to  the  nature  of  the  attribute  which  they  exprefs.     If  Ha"'s's 

lative  claufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  expreifes  a  property  of  the  attribute  exprelfed  by  the  adjective  be  competent  ^e  relative 

the  antecedent  body,  which  with  that  property  is  pre-  to  all  the  fpecies  of  which  the  fubftantive  is  the  fpe-  rnay  ^e  a(j. 

dicated  of  the  fubject  light  ;    in  the  fecond  cafe,  this  cific  name,  it  is  plain  that  the  adjeetive does  not  modify  mitteJ. 

property  is  removed  fro*i  the  predicate  of  which  it  was  or  limit  the  fubftantive,   for  this  obvious  reafon,  that 

an  elfential  part,  and  is  improperly  converted  into  a  nothing  can  modify  whichisnot  difcriminative.  Thus, 

when 

objects — man  and  little  fpeaking ;  only  in  the  one  it  is  prefixed  to  a  noun,  in  the  other  to  an  afTertory  claufe  of 
a  fentence,  the  import  of  which  is  to  be  taken  as^  noun.  Cuftom  hath  indeed  determined  that  prepofitions 
fhall  more  frequently  govern  a  noun  than  a  nominative  and  a  verb  ;  but  they  are,  in  their  own  nature,  equal- 
ly well  adapted  to  anfwer  both  purpofes. 

But,  as  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  is  merely  the  fubftitute  -of  fome  noun,  an.objector  may  afk,  What 
noun  is  here  reprefented  by  he  P  "  The  man  ofhefpeaks  little  is  wife  !"  Who  is  meant  by  the  pronoun  he  ? 
We  anfwer,  the  man  who  is  declared  to  be  wife.  The  objection  proceeds  from  inattention  to  the  radical  ftg- 
nification  of  the  word  of,  "which  a  late  ingenious  writer  has  fhown  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  Gothic  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  word,  lignifying  confequence  or  offspring.  If  this  be  admitted,  and,  after  the  proofs  which  he  has  giv- 
en, we  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  the  uncouth  phrafe,  "  The  man  of  he  fpeaks  little  is  wife,"  may  be  thus  re- 
folved, "  The  man,  a  confequence  (of  his  mind)  he  fpeaks  little,  is  wife  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  "  The  man,  in 
confequence  of  his  fpeaking  little,  is  wife."  The  fame  acute  writer,  Mr  Home  Tooke,  has  fhown,  that  of  and 
for,  though  of  different  radical  meanings,  may  often  be  fubftituted  the  one  for  the  other  without  injury  to  the 
fenfe.  Let  this  fubftitution  be  made  in  the  prefent  inftance,  and  the  propriety  of  the  phrafe  will  be  apparent-: 
"  The  man  is  wife,  for  he  fpeaks  little."  It  muft  be  remembered,  however,  that  fuch  a  fubftitution  cannot 
be  made  in  every  inftance,  becaufe  for  fijrnifies  caufe,  and  of  fignifies  conjequence. 

(m)  Mr  Harris  was  probably  led  iuto  his  opinion,  from  confidering  the  Latin  quior  quls  as  compounded  of 
que  and  u  (fee  Hermes,  p.  81,  82.  edit.  3d.)  But  the  notion  of  Ferizonins  is  perhaps  better  founded,  who 
iu;his  notes  ad  Sa;;tf.  Minerv.  conliders  it  as  immediately  taken  from  theGreek  <r<c,  which  in  the  Doric  made 
xit,  and  in  the  Latin  quis.  For  it  feems  highly  probable,  as  fome  ingenious  writers  have  endeavoured  to  fhow, 
that  the  Latin  is  a  dialect  of  theGreek.  Of  this  at  leaft  we  are  certain,  that  many  words  in  the  former  arc 
immediately  adopted  from  the  latter. 


Chap.  Hf. 

when  Horace  fays,  "  Prata  canis  albicant  proinis," 
the  adjective  canis  denotes  a  quality  common  to  all 
.  hoarfrojt ;  and  therefore  cannot  modify  the/// bftantive, 
becaufe  it  adds  nothing  to  the  conception  or  which  that 
fubitantive  is  the  name.     But  when  the  attribute  ex- 
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refolved  into  another  pronoun  and  the  particle  of;  but 
it  will  not  perhaps  be  quite  fo  evident  how  it  (hould  in 
any  inftance  be  refolved  by  and.  This  lalt  analylis  has 
its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  particles  of  and  and; 
or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  in  the  nature  of  the  attri- 


S3 


prelled  by  the  adjectiveis  competent  to  tome  individuals     bute  which  the  relative  claufe  expreffes.  Both  the  par- 
only  of  the  fpecies  of  which  the  fubitamive  is  the     ticks  a/and  and  are  ufed  to  link  or  join  conceptions 


name,  the  adjective  has  then  the  effect,  oi  modifying  or 
limiting  the  fubitantive.  Thus,  when  one  fays  vir  bo- 
nus, he  makes  ufe  of  na  adjective  which  modihes  the 
fubitantive  vir ,  becaufe  it  expreffes  a  quality  or  attri- 
bute which  does  not  belong  to  all  men. 

The  claufe  of  a  fentence,  in  which  there  is  a  rela- 
tive, as  it  is  in  every  other  refpect,  fo  is  it  in  this, 


together  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  of  his  the  ef- 
fect of  making  the  conceptions  it  connects  figure  in 
the  mind  as  one  objeil ;  whereas  the  conceptions  connec- 
ted by  and  are  ft  ill  conceived  feparately  as  before.  To 
explain  ourfelvesby  an  example :  fuppofe  we  take  two 
words,  man  and  virtue ,  which  denote  two  diftinct 
ideas  or  conceptions,  and  join  them  together  by  the 
t(\uiva\ci\ttoa.\\adjec~iive  ;  it  either  modifies,  or  doss  not  particle  of,  faying  man  of  virtue -,  the  mind  no  longer 
modify ,  the  antecedent,  accordingas  tlieattribute  which     views  them  feparately  as  fignificant  of  two  concepti- 

but  of  one.     Take  the  fame  words,  and  join  them 


it  expreffes  is  or  is  not  characteristic  of  the  fpecies  to 
which  the  antecedent  belongs.  Thus,  when  it  is  faid, 
il  Man,  who  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days  and 
full  of  trouble,"  the  reiaiive  claufe — -who  is  bom  of  a 
•woman,  expreffes  an  attribute  common  to  all  men,  and 
therefore  cannot  modify.  In  like  manner,  when  we  fay 
— e<  Socrates,  who  taught  moral  philofophy,  was 
virtuous," — the  clmfe,  who  taught  ?uoral philofophy, 
does  not  modify.     In  both  thefe  inftances  the  relative 


OttS, 

together  by  the  particle  and,  faying  -man  and  virtue  : 
the  conceptions  denoted  by  man  and  virtue  are  (till 
viewed  feparately  as  two  ;  notice  is  only  given  that 
they  are  collaterally  connected. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  follows,  that  when  the  rela- 
tive modihes  the  antecedent,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  relative  claufe  and  the  antecedent  denote  but  one 
conception,  the  relative  muft  then  be  refolved  by  of 


claufe  might  be  omitted;  and  it  might  be  faid  with     in  order  to  preferve  this  unity  of  conception.    But  when 


equal  truth,  "  Man  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trou- 
ble,"— and  "  Socrates  was  virtuous." 

But  if  it  be  faid,  vir  fapit  qui  pauca  loquitur,  the  re- 
lative claufe — qui  pauca  loquitur,  modifies  the  antece- 
dent vir  ;  for  it  is  not  affirmed  of  every  man,  that  he  is 
wife,  but  only  oifuch  men  as  f peak  little.  So — "  Charles 
XII.  was  the  only  monarch  who  conquered  kingdoms 
to  beftow  them  on  his  friends  ;"  and,  "  the  man  that 
endureth  to  the  end  lhall  be  faved  ;"  with  many  more 
examples  that  will  occur  to  every  reader. 
What  thefc  Now  it  will  be  found,  that  it  is  only  when  the  rela- 
cafes  are.  [ive  claufe  expreffes fuch  a  property  or  circumftance  of 
the  antecedent  as  does  not  limit  its  bonification,  that 
the  relative  pronoun  can  be  refolved  into  uprepojitsve  pro- 
noun with  the  conjunction  and,  and  that  in  thefe  cafes 
the  relative  claufe  itfelf  is  of  very  little  importance. 
Thus  in  the  abortion, — "  Chailes  XII.  was  the  only 
monarch  who  conquered  kingdoms  to  beitow  them  on 


the  reiaiive  does  not  modify  the  antecedent  ;  that  is, 
when  its  claufe  does  not  exprefs  any  uecejfary  part  of  a 
complex  conception  ;  then  the  conceptions  or  ideas 
denoted  by  the  relative  claufe  and  the  antecedent  may 
be  viewed  feparately  as  two  ;  and  therefore  the  rela- 
tive may  be  refolved  into  the  correfponding  prepofi- 
tive  pronoun  and  the  particle  and. 

Toftatethisreafoninginalight  fomewhat  different. 
As  every  relative  claufe,  which  expreffes  an  attribute 
that  is  not  applicable  to  a  whole  genus  or  fpecies,  muff 
neceffarily  modify  tome,  general  term,  that  is,  rejinil  its. 
bonification  ;  and  as  that  general  term  muft  belong  ei- 
ther to  the  Jubj eCl or  toihe predicate oi  apropoiition  ;  it 
is  evident,  that  every  fuch  relative  claufe  is  a  neceffary 
part  of  that  fubjetl  or  predicate  in  which  its  antecedent 
fiar.ds.  Iftherefore  a  relative  claufe,  which  modifies, 
be  taken  away  either  from  the  fubjetl  or  the  predicate  of 
a  propofition  ;or  if  that  conneffion, in  confequence  of  which- 


his  friends," — where  the  relative  claufe  isrefirtclive,     it  modifies,  be  d'jfolved  (which  is  always  done  when 
the  who  cannot  be  refolved  into  and  he  confidently  with     the  relative  is  refolved  by  and)  ;  the  propofition  itfelf 


truth  or  common  fenfe.  But  in  the  expreffion,  '<  Man, 
who  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days  and  full  of 
trouble,"  the  relative  who  may  be  fo  refolved,  atleaft 
without  violating  truth  ; — "  Man  is  of  few  days  and 
full  of  trouble,  and  he  is  born  of  a  woman."  The  only 
difference  between  the  fentence  with  therelative  who, 
and  the  fame  fentence  thus  refolved, — is — that,  in  the 


will  not  hold  true.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  fubjetl  or 
the  predicatebecomes  then  too  genera] :  for,  in  the  one 
cafe,  fomething  is  predicated  of  a.whole genus  or fpecies,. 
which  can  be  predicated  only  of  fome  individuals  of  that 
genus  or  fpecies  :  and  in  the  other,  ^.general predicati- 
on is  made  where  only  a  particular  one  can  be  applied. 
Thus,  if  it  be  faid,  "  All  men  who  tranfgrefs  the 


former  cafe,  it  contains  but  one  predication;  in  the  laws  are  deferving  of  punifhment ;"  thefubjetl  of  the 

latter  two,  and  thefe  but  loofely  connected.  propofition  is  expreffed  by  the  words,  '<  all  men  who 

50.  Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  general  analylis  tranfgrefs  the  laws."     Take  the  claufe  of  the  relative 

of  the  relative  pronoun  isinto  the  particle  of,  anJapre-  "  who  tranfgrefs  the  laws" — away,  and  fay,  "  all 

pofitive  pronoun  ;  but  that  there  are  alfo  occafions  on  men  are  defervingof  punifhment;"  and  you  have  a  pro- 

which  it  may  be  refolved  into  a  prepofitive  pronoun  pofition  which  is  not  true,  becaufe  that  is  affirmed  of 

and  the  particle  and,  without  materially  altering  the  the  whole  fpecies  which  can  be  affirmed  only  of  fome 

fenfe.     Now  what  is  the  reafon  of  this  diftinction  ?  individuals.  Retaining  now  the  claufe  of  the  relative, 

If  therelative  claufe  be  equivalent  to  an  adjetlive,  or  but  refolving  it  by  and,  you  have  the  fame  propofition 

toan  abjlratl  fubftantive  in  the  genitive  cafe,  it  is  e?Sy  as  before  ;  and  together  with  it,  in  this  inftance,  ano- 

10  fee  that  the  relative  itfelf  may,  ija  every  u\[\xa.zt  be,  tier  which  is  equally  falfe  : — "  All  men,  andthej  tranf- 
grefs- 
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grefs  Ihe  laws,  are  deferving  of  punifhment  ;"that  is,  guage  is  to  reprefent  theanteeedent  in  a  different  cafe. 

■■**  all  men  are  deferving  of  punifhment,  and  all  men  Whenever  we  have  occaiion  to  wieafubftantiie  or  noun 

trangrefs  the  laws."  in  a  claufe  of  a  fenrence,  and  afterwards  to  exprefs  by 

But  when  the  attribute  expreffed  by  the  clanfe  of  another  claufe ,  in  which  there  is  a  verb,  an  attribute  of 

the  relative  is  chara&erittic  of  iaegenus  or  fpecissohiie  the  object  denoted  by  thztfubftantive,  we  then  employ 

antecedent,  and  confequently  applicable  to  every  indivi-  the  relative  pronoun.    Now  it  feldom  happens  that  the 

dual  which  that  genus  or  fpecies  comprehends,  there-  two  claufes  admit  of  the  fame  regimen ;  and  hence  the 

„lative  claufe  may  be  entirely  omitted  without  affecting  cafe  of  the  relative  is  often  neceffarily  different  from  that 

the  truth  of  the  propofition,  which  is  already  as  gene-  of  the  antecedent,  as  the  cafe  of  each  muff  be  accom- 

ral  as  it  can  be.     As  in  this  cafe  the  import  of  the  re-  modated  to  the  claufe  in  which  it  is  found.  Thus  we 

lative  claufe  is  not  reftricJive  of  the  fignification  of  the  cannot  fay,  "Deus<picolimus  bonus  eft;"  But,  U  Deus 

antecedent,  it  is  of  little  confequence  whether  the  at-  /^zvcolimus  bonus  eft  ;"  becaufe  the  regimen  of  the 

tributebe  reprefented  by  the  connective  part  of  the  re-  verb  colo  is  always  the  accufative. 

lative,  as  of  theanteeedent,  or  be :  affirmed  to  belong  to         This  fliows  the  neceffity  of  introducing  a  relative  in-  Wi14?t 

the  antecedent  in  zfeparate  affertion.  Thus  it  matters  to  thofe  languages  whichgive  inflexions  to  their  nouns,  relative  is 

not  much,  whether  we  fay,  e'<  Man,  who  is  fubjecf  to  Were  all  the  nouns  of  a  language  indeclinable,  there  more  ufe- 

death,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated  ;*'  that  is,  ac-  would  be  little  occafion  for  a  relative  ;  and  accordingly  fulin  the 

cording  to  our  analyfis, — "Man  ofheisfubjetltodeath,  in  Englifhitis  often  omitted.  Examples  are  frequent  in  learned 

ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated  ;"  or,  forming  the  our  beft  authors.  Suffice  it  to  quote  the  following.         languages 
relative  claufe  into  a  feparate  aflertion,  and.  connecting  «  For  t  have  .buftnefs  W(/  employ  an  agc  »  Wiifc.'  6 

the  two  by  the  particle  and,  we  fay,  "  Man,  and  he  Jane  Shore.  ■ 

is  fubjecb  to  death,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated."  "I  had  feveral  men  died  in  my  Ihip  of  calentures." 

In  the  one  fentence,  indeed,  the  reafon  is  implied  why  .  Siv/Jt. 

man  fhould  not  be  too  much  elated,  viz.  his  being fubjecl  "  They  who  affecT:  to  guefs  at  the  objed  they  cannot  fee." 

Jo  death  :  in  the  other  no  reafon  is  affigned  for  this  ;  we  Bolingbrokt. 

only  affirm  that  man  is  fubjeft  to  death,  and  Ukewife  We  are  not  ignorant  that  our  moft  eminent  gramma- 

that  he  fhould  not  be  too  much  elated  :    but  as  both  af-  rians  confider  fuch  expreffions  as  chargeable  with  im- 

firmations  are  equally  true  and  evident,  it  is  of  little  propriety  :  and  we  are  far  from  recommending  them 

confequence,  in  foch  a  cafe  as  this,  whether  the  reafon  in  any  dignified  or  folemn  compofnion.     But  in  the 

o        upon  which  either  is  founded  be  implied  or  not.  inftances  adduced  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  degree  of 

Gonclufion       51  •  From  the  whole  of  this  tedious  inveftigation,  we  obfeurity  ;  at  leaft  there  is  none  occafioned  by  the  omif- 

refpe&ing   flatter  ourfelves  that  thefollowingconclufionsarcdedu-  fion  of  the  relative..     The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the 

therektivc  ced  and  fufficiently  eftablifhtd  :    ift,  That  the  relative  mind  can  eafily,  by  an  effort  of  its  own,  make  the  ante- 

jprououn.    pronoun  contains  in  itfelf  the  united  powers  of  a  connec-  cedent  unite,  firft  with  the  one  claufe,  and  then  with  the 

five  a.n&  another  pronoun.  2dly,  That  of  is  the  connec-  other.  Thus  when  it  is  faid — "  I  have  bufinefs  would 

tive  of  which,  together  with  another  pronoun,  it  con-  employ  an  age  ;"  the  mind  can,  without  any  difficulty, ' 

tains  the  powers,  as  in  every  poffible  in  fiance  it  maybe  as  the  word  bufinefs  has  no  inflexions,  confider  it  firft     ' 

r.efolved  into  thefe  con ftituent  parts,  and  the  import  of  as  the  objective  cafe  after  have,  and  then  as  the  nomi- 

the  fentence  in  which  it  has  place  remain  unaltered,  native  to  would  employ  :  but  this   cannot  be  fo  eafily 

3dly,  That  the  relative  claufe  of  a  fentence  has  the  im-  done  in  the  ancient  languages,  where  the  termination 

port  of anabftratlfubftantive,  in  the  ancient  languages,  of  the  noun  is  changed  by  the  variation  of  its  cafes, 
in  the  genitive  cafe  ;  in  Englifh,  with  the  particle  of        53.  Both  in  the  learned  and  in  the  living  languages 

prefixed.  4thly,That  the  relative  pronoun  is  of  neceffary  the  relative  has  differenty'orw/,  correfponding  to  the 

life  only  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  adjefiives  or  fub-  different  genders  of nouns  ;  and  by  thefe  it  gives  notice 

flautives  to  denote  fome  complex  attribute,  by  which  we  whether  it  is  applied  to perfons,  or  to  thinps  without  life. 

VfanttolimitzgeneralterniQX  exprefion  ;but  that  where  Thus  in  the  Englifh  language  we  fay,  The  man  or  the 

fuchadjeclivesorfubftantivesexiftinknguage,wemay  womanwnowent  to  Rome;  The  tree  which  ft  ands  on 

ufe  the  relative  or  not  at  pleafure.     And,  5thly,  That  yonder  plain.  It  admits  likewife,  when  applied  to  males 

though,  in  cafes  where  the  relative  claufe  does  not  Ji-  or  females,  a  variation  of  cafes  fimilar  to  that  of  the 

?nita  general  term,  the  relative  pronoun  may,  without  perfonal pronouns.  Thus  we  fay,  The  man  whose  book  is 

violating  truth,  be  analyfed  by  and  ;  yet  fuch  analyfis  now  before  me ;   The  man  or  woman  whom  1 fawyefter- 

is  never  proper,  as  it  gives  two  predicates  to  the  fame  day  .-  but  the  neuter  admits  of  no  fuch  diftincfion  (  n  ) ; 

fubje£~t,  which,  in  the  original  propofition,  had  but  as  we  fay  the  tree  which  I faw,  as  well  as  the  tree  which 

one  predicate.  ftands  on  yonder  plain.  In  modern  languages  the  rela- 

52.  If  the  claufe  of  the  relative  be  equivalent  to  an  tive  admits  not  of  any  diftinction  to  denote  number? 

adjective,  as  in  every  inftance  it  feems  to  be,  it  will  for  we  fay,  The  man  or  the  men  who  came  yefterday  ; 

naturally  occur,  that,  in  the  ancient  languages,  the  The  man  or  the  men  oj  tuhomlfpeak. 

relative  fhould  agree  with  its  antecedent  'mgtnder,num-         54.  In  Englifh  the  word  that,  which  by  fome  has  The^wor* 

ber,  and  cafe.     They  do  agree  for  the  moft  part  in  been  called  a  demonftrativepronou/i,hy  others  Apronomi-  ^a>0fteB 

gender  and  number  ;  in  cafe  they  cannot  often,  becaufe  nal  article,  and  by  us  a  definite  article,  is  often  nfed  in-  fuppli«sthe 

•ihe  very  intention  of  introducing  a  relative  into  Ian-  ftead  of  the  relative,  as  in  the  following  examples :  place  of 

*'  He  tms  Pro" 

noun, 

(  n  )  <e  Whofe  is  by  fome  authors  made  the  pofTeffive  cafe  of  which,  and  applied  to  things  as  well  as  perfons 
I  think,  improperly."    Lo-wth* 


RAM 


Chap.  III. 

1  (  He  is  the  fame  man  that  I  faw  yefterday  : — He  was 
the  ableft  prince  that  ever  filled  a  throne."  With 
regard  to  the  principle  upon  which  this  acceptation  of 
the  word  that  depends,  we  offer  the  following  con- 
jecture. 

In  Englifh,  from  the  cool  and  phlegmatic  arrange- 
ment of  the  language,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  in- 
flexions and  conjugations,  the  place  of  every  part  of  a 
fentence  is  almoit  uniformly  determined,  and  very  little 
variety  is  allowed  in  the  collocation  of  the  words.  The 
adjective  is  almoft  always  placed  in  apportion  with  its 
fubftaniive,  and  the  nominative  with  its  verb.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  uniformity  in  the  collocation  of  the 
words,  the  mind  acquires  a  habit  of  connecting  in  idea 
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'  And  why 
it  does  fo. 


5* 
Interroga- 
tive pro- 
nouns 


in  thefe  weft  wordspoflible:  hence  it  follows,  that  words- 
are  often  omitted  which  are  neceflary  to  complete  the 
•  conftruct ion  of  the  fentence  ;  and  this  no  where  hap- 
pens more  "frequently  than  in  the  ufe  of  who  and  which. 
In  fentences  where  thefe  words  are  confeffedly  rela- 
tives, we  often  find  them  without  an  antecedent ;  as, 

"   Wb»  fteals  my  purfe,.  fteals  trafh."  Shakefpeare. 

"  Which  ivbo  would  icarn,  as  foon  may  tell  the  fands." 

Dry  den. 

''   Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  earmina,  Mai/i.        Virg, 

That  is,  "  He  who  fteals  my  purfe,  &c. ;"  "  Whicli 
he  who  wouldlearn  as  foon,&c; "  and  "  Hie  qui  B avium 
non  odit,"  &c.  Such  abbreviations  occalion  no  obfeuri- 
ty,  becaufe  from  previous  circumftances  the  hearer 
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any  kind  of  word  with  the  place  in  which  it  if  ufed  to     Jnow,s  the  £iud  of  the  fPealf er  a?d  thepcrfons  to  whom 

[lid;  and  is  naturally  led  to  conlider  every  word  that     hc,ref"S'  Bu,C  Vs  T  J*1*  ref?ed  t0  \he  rel«'ve  and 

antecedent  only  that  iuch  abbreviations  have  place  :  m 

fentences  of  a  different  form,  whole  claufes  are  fome- 

times  omitted,  while  the  meaning  of  the  fpeaker  is 


Hands  iufuchaplace  as  belonging  to  fish  a  clafs.  Hence 
it  is,  we  imagine,  that  the  definitive  that  pafles  into 
the  nature  of 'the  relative  pronoun  ;  as  in  thofeinftances 
in  which  it  occupies  the  place  of  the  relative,  it  was 
natural  to  confider  it  as  having  the  fame  import.  Yet 
the  word  that  has  undoubtedly  in  itfelf  no  more  the 
force  of  the  relative  pronoun  than  the  or  this,  or  any 
other  definitive  whatever.  In  fuch  exprefiions  as  the 
foregoing,  it  is  not  improbable  that  originally  the 
claufe  of  the  definitive  that,  which  we  now  call  the 
relative  claufe,  was  thrown  in  as  a  kind  of  modifying 
circumflance  in  the  following  manner  :  "  The  book 
(I  read  that)  is  elegant ;"  where  the  fpeaker,  finding 
the  word  book  too  general  for  his  purpofe,  throws  in  a 
claufe  to  qualify  and  reftrict  it,  or  to  confine  his  affir- 
mation to  that  particular  book  which  he  is  then  read- 
ing. We  can  eafily  fuppofe,  that  through  time  the 
definitive  that  in  fuch  an  expreflion  might  be  tranfpo- 
fed  or  removed  from  its  own  place  to  that  of  the  rela- 
tive :  fo  that  the  expreflion  would  run  thus,  "  The 
book  that  I  read  is  elegant :"  which  would  be  confi- 
dered  as  precifely  equivalent  to  '*  The  book  which  I 
read  is  elegant."  This  opinion  is  not  a  little  confirm- 
ed by  a  fimilar  ufe  of  the  article  in  Greek,  which, 
though  undoubtedly  a  definitive  like  the  Englifli  the, 
is  often  ufed  inftead  of  the  relative  pronoun.  Num- 
berlefs  examples  maybe  found  in  Homerand  Herodotus, 
efpeci.tlly  in  the  latter,  who  feldom  ufes  what  is  pro- 
perly called  the  relative.  We  fnall  produce  one  in- 
ltance  from  each. 

Eig-iat  ATpw/nv  Aya/uLifAyova.  TON  vifi  nasrw 
Zivs  tvsxjts  7royo<<77  //a^Trspej.  Iliad  x.  88. 

OfKiutri  y&f  fA.eyaXoi(ri  x.arti%wro  (AQmitKiifcil.)  <Pix,tt 
STta  KptiTio-tjeti  vopoitrt  TOT2  «V   o-<pi<ri  2o\a>v  Btirti. 

Herod.  Clii. 

5  J.  We  have  faid  that  the  interrogative  pronouns,  as 
they  are  called,  who,  which,  what,  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  relatives  ;  we  now  affirm,  that  the  tvjo  fir  ft 
of  thefe  words  are  nothing  but  relatives,  and  that  the 
/<«/?  contains  in  itfelf  the  united  powers  of  a  relative  and 


made  fufficiently  plain.    Thus  when  king  Richard  III. 
having  loft  his  horfe  in  battle,  exclaims, 

"  A  horfe  !  a  horfc  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horfe  !" 
there  is  no  complete  thought  expreffed ;  but  the  cir- 
cumftances in  which  the  king  then  was,  enabled  thofe 
about  him  to  understand  that  he  wanted  a  horfe.     Ac-  ■ 
cordingly  Catefby  anfwers  him, 

"  Withdraw,  my  lord,  I'll  help  you  to  a  horfe." 

In  like  manner  when  'a  perfon  afks  a  queftion,  his 
expreflion  is  frequently  incomplete  ;  but  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  or  fome  other  circumftance,  enables  us  to 
afcertain  his  meaning,  and  to  fupply,  if  we  pleafe,  the 
words  that  are  omitted.  Thus  when  it  is  faid,  Anfe- 
cifti  ?  nothing  more  is  expreffed  than,  If  you  did  it  (the 
Latin  an  being  nothing  elfe  but  the  Greek  «v,  //);  but 
fome  circumftance  enables  the  perfon  who  hears  it  to 
know  that  the  meaning  is,  "  Say  if  you  did  it."  Let 
us  apply  thefe  obfervations  to  the  words  who  and 
which.  If  thefe  words  be  relatives,  and  if  our  analyfis 
of  the  relative  be  juft,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  complete 
meaning  can  be  contained  in  the  claufe,  "  Who  is 
your  principal  friend  ?"for  that  claufe  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  circumftance  ofbeing  your  principal  friend 
predicated  of  fome  unknown  perfon  ;  i(  of  he  is  your 
principal  friend."  That  this  is  indeed  the  cafe,  every 
man  may  be  convinced,  by  afking  himfelf  what  he  Are  merely 
means  by  the  interrogative  who  in  fuch  a  fentence  ;  relative 
for  he  will  find  it  impoifible  to  affix  to  it  any  meaning  and 
without  fupplying  an  a?itecede?d  claufe,  by  which  that 
which  is  called  an  interrogative  will  be  immediately 
converted  into  the  relative  pronoun.  The  cuftom,  how- 
ever, of  language,  and  the  tone  of  voice  with  which 
the  relative  claufe  is  uttered,  intimates,  without  the 
help  of  the  antecedent,  the  wiQi  of  the  fpeaker  to  be  in- 
formed by  the  perfon  addrefied  of  the  name  and  de- 
fignation  of  his  principal  friend  ;  and  we  know  that 
the  fentence  when  completed  is,  (iTell  me  the  nameand 


definitive.    With  refpect  to  cafes,  number,  andgender,     defignation  of  the  perfon  who  is  your  principal  friend." 


the  words  who  and  which,  when  employed  as  interroga- 
tes, differ  not  from  the  fame  words  when  employed 
as  relatives  •  and  we  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  without  which 
fcience  could  notbe  applied  to  the  fubject  of  language, 
that  thzfame  vj  or  d  has  always  the  fame  radical  import 
in  whatever  different  fituations  it  may  be  placed.  To 
underftand  this,  it  is  neceflary  toobferve,  that  all  men 
have  a  natural  propenfity  to  communicate  their  thoughts 

3 


Again,  when  the  prophet  fays,  '*  Who  is  this  that 
cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Boz- 
rah  ?"  he  utters  but  pan  of  a  fentence,  which  when 
completed  will  run  thus  :  "  Defcribe  the  perfon  who 
cometh  from  Edom  (this  is  that  p erfon),  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah."  He  fees  a  perfon  coming 
from  Edom,  of  whofe  name  and  defignation  he  is  ig- 
norant ;  he  calls  upon  fome  one  for  information  con- 


cerning 
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cerning  thefe  particulars  ;  and  that  there  may  be  no 
miftakc,  he  defcribes  the  unknown  perfon  as  having 
dy  ed  garments  from  Bozrah  ■,  but  left  even  that  descrip- 
tion Ihould  not  be  fufflciently  accurate,  he  throws  in 
the  definitive  claufe,  this  is  that  per/on,  pointing  at 
him,  we  may  fuppofe,  with  his  ringer. — Which,  ufed 
as  an  interrogative,  indicates  a  wifh.  of  knowing  a  par- 
ticular perfon  or  thing  oat  of  more  than  one  mention- 
ed ;  as,  "  Which  of  the  two  did  it  ?"  that  is,  "  Tell  me 
the  one  of  the  two  which  did  it  ?"  for  in  old  Englifh 
■which  as  a  relative  is  often  ufed,  where  in  modern 
Englifli  we  mould,  fay  who  ;  and  that  mode  of  fpeech 
is  ftill  retained  when  the  antecedent  is  omitted,  and. 
the  relative  claufe  employed  to  indicate  fuch  a  wifh. 
as  that  before  us.  What  includes  irt  itfelf  the  ngnirka- 
tion  of  a  definitive  and  a  relative  pronoun  ;  as,  ei  from 
what  has  gone  before,  what  follows  may  eafily  be 
gueffed  5"  where  the  word  -what  is  equivalent  to  that 
which.  When  therefore  We  fay,  f*  What  rude  fellow 
is  that?"  our  meaning  is,  **  Defcriie  that  perfon  who 
54  is  that  rude  fellow."  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  evi- 
Intcrroga-  dent,  that  the  words  called  interrogative s  are  merely 
relative  pronouns  ;  and  that  theinterrogativey£«/?tfc<?j 
are  relative  claufes  uttered  in  fuch  circumflances  as  to 
enable  the  hearer  to  fupply  the  antecedents  necefTary 
to  complete  the  meaning. 

56. To  conclude:  Wehavefeen  that  substantives 
are  either  primary  or  fecondary  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
nouns  or  pronouns.  Nouns  denote  fubftances,  and 
thofe  either  natural,  artificial,  or  abftrad.  They  more- 
over denote  things  either  general,  or  f pedal, -ox  parti- 
cular ;  and  a  general  or  fpecific  name  is  made  to  denote 
an  individual  by  means  of  words  called  articles  or  de- 
finitives. Pronouns  are  the  fubftitutes  of  nouns, 
and  are  either  prepofitive  or  fubjunCtive.  The  prepo- 
sitive is  diftinguifhed  into  three  orders,  called  the 
firft,  the  fecond,  and  the  third  perfon.  The  subjunc- 
tive, otherwife  called  the  relative,  includes  the 
powers  of  all  thofe  three,  having  fuperadded  as  of  its 
own  the  peculiar  force  of  a  connective. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
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57.  The  words  which  we  have  hitherto  confidered 
are  commonly  called  fubjlantives  primary  or  fecondary, 
and  definitives ;  bccaufe  nouns  are  fignificant  offubftan- 
ces;  pronouns  are  the  fubftitutes  of  nouns;  and  the  ar- 
ticle ferves  to  afcertain  the  extent  of  the  noun,  and  to 
determine  whether  on  any  occafion  it  be  fignificant  of  a 
whole  clafs  of  fubftances,  Or  only  of  one  individual.  But 
35        fubftances  are  of  importance  to  mankind  only  on  ac- 
Subftances  count  of  their  various  qualities  or  attributes  ;  for  their 
of  import-  internal  texture  is  a  thing  of  which  we  are  profoundly 

ance  only    jp-norant,  and  with  which  we  have  no  manner  of con- 
for  their 
qualities  or 


cern.  Thus,  experience  teaches  us,  that  certain  vege- 
ttribi ,.-:■;,  tables  are  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  and  wholefome  food  ; 
whilft  others  are  unpleafant  and  poifonous.  The  for- 
mer kinds  are  valuable  only  for  their  qualities  or  attri- 
butes ;  and  they  are  the  qualities  ox  attributes  of  the  lat- 
ter that  make  them  worthlefs  or  hurtful.  A  horfe  is 
ftrong,  and  fwift,  and  docile  ;  and  may  be  trained  to 
carry  a  man  on  a  journey,  or  to  drag  a  plough.  It  is 
for  his  jirength,  Jwiftnefs,  and  docility,  that  he  is  the 
moft  valuable  of  all  quadrupeds.     One  man  is  brave, 


another  learned,  and  another  eloquent ;  and  by  pofTef- 
fing  thefe  different  qualities  or  attributes,  each  is  fitted 
for  a  different  ftation  in  fociety.  It  is  plain  therefore, 
that  in  contemplating  fubftances,  our  attention  muft  be 
principally  beftowed  upon  their  qualities,  and- that  the 
words  which  ferve  to  denote  thefe  qualities  muft  be  an 
effential  part  of  language.  Such  words  are  in  general 
called  attributives  ;  and  are  of  threeforts,  Perls,  Par- 
ticiples, and  AdjeCtives. 

58.  Of  all  the  conftituent  parts  of  fpeech  none 
has  given  the  grammarians  greater  trouble  than  the 
verb.  The  vaft  variety  of  circumflances  which  it 
blends  together  in  one  word, throws  very  confiderable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  him  who  attempts  to  analyfe 
it  and  afcertain  its  nature  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  by 
its  eminent  ufe  in  language,  it  is  entitled  to  all  the  at- 
tention which  can  be  beltowed  upon  it.  To  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  the  verb,  Mr  Harris,  whofe  notions  of  this 
as  of  the  other  parts  of  fpeech  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  the  fubfequent  writers  on  grammar,  has 
dedicated  a  large  proportion  of  his  book,  in  which  he 
has  thrown  out  many  excellent  obfervations,  mixed,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  with  feveral  errors.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  no  man  is  ignorant  when  he  ufes  what  is 
called  a  verb  and  when  a  noun.  Every  fchool  boy  knows 
that  the  words  is,  loveth,  walketh,  sta^deth, 

in  EngUJh;  andEST,AMAT,AMATUR,AMBULAT,STAT, 

in  Latin,  are  verbs  :  he  knows  likewife  that  they  are 
of  different  kinds  ;  that  fome  of  them  are  faid  to  be 
aftive,  fome  pafiive,  and  fome  muter.  But  it  ihould 
feem,  that  the  firft  object  of  our  inveftigation  ought  to 
be  the  charaCleriftic  of  the  verb,  or  that  which  all  thefe 
words  have  in  common,  and  which  conftitutes  them 
verbs,  diftinguifhingthem  from  every  other  /pedes  of 
words.  Now  it  is  obvious  to  the  flighteft  attention, 
that  every  verb,  whether  aClive,paffive,  or  neuter, may 
be  refolved  into  the  fubftantive-verb  is,  and  another 
attributive  :  for  loveth  is  of  the  fame  import  with  is 
loving;  walketh,  with  is  walking  ;  andAMAT,  with 
amans  est.  But  loving,  walking,  andAMANS,  are  not 
verbs:  whence  it  follows,  that  the  charaCteri/licof  the 
verb,  thai  which  conftitutes  it  what  it  is,  and  cannot  be 
expreffed  by  other  words,  muft  be  that  which  is  fig- 
nined  by  the  word  is  ;  and  to  us  that  appears  to  be 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  ajfertion. 

Assertion  therefore,  or  predication,  is  certain- 
ly the  very  essence  of  the  verb,  as  being  that  part  of 
its  office,  and  that  part  only,  which  cannnot  bedifcharg- 
ed  by  other  kinds  of  words.  Every  other  circumftance 
which  the  verb  includes,  fuch  a&atp-ibute,  mode,  time, 
&c.  it  maybe  poffible  to  exprefs  by  adjectives, participles, 
zndadverbs;  but  without  a  verb  it  isimpoffible  to  predi- 
cate,to  affirm  ox  deny,  any  one  thing  of  any  other  thing. 
Theoffice  of  the  VERB-,then,  whenftriptof  a\\  acciden- 
tal circumflances,  feems  to  be  merely  this,  "  To  join 
together  the  fubjecl:  and  predicate  of  a  proportion  ;" 
its  powers  are  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  fign  +  in 
Algebra,  which  does  cot  affecl:  the  feparate  value  of 
the  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed,  but  only  in- 
dicates their  union  or  coalefcence.  To  explain  by  an  ex- 
ample: When  we  fay, Cicero  eloquens,Cicerowife;  thefe 
are  imperfect  fentences,though  th cy  denote  a  fubftance 
and  an  attribute.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  want  an 
ajfertion,  to  fhow  that  fuch  an  attribute  appertains  to 
fuch  a  fubftance.    But  when  we  infert  the  word  was, 

we 


J6 
There  is  a 
clafs  of 
words  call- 
ed attri- 
butrves — 
Thefe  are, 
•verbs,  par- 
ticiples, and 
adjcHives, 


57 
The  diffi- 
culty of  af- 
certaining 
the  nature 
of  the  verb. 


58 
The  cha- 
racteriftic 
of  the  verb. 
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We  join  the  fubftancc  and  attribute  together;  we  give  round,  we  apply  to  B  the  m  oft  general  that  we  €an.; 
notice  that  the  w ij ~dom  and  eloquence  are  applied  to  and  what  orher  fpccies  is  fo  general  as  exiftence  ? 
Cicero ,  and  we  do  nothing  more  ;  we  neither  increafe  That  the  idea  of  exiftence,  coniidercd  as  mutable  or 
the  wiidom  nor  diminiih  it,  we  neither  make  it  immutable)  is  not  contained  in  the  verb  is  itfelf,  but  is 
real  nor  imaginary;  for  it  was  fuppofed  in  all  derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  objects  concerning 
its  extent  when  the  words  Cicero  and  vnje  flood  inde-  which  the  predication  is  made,  appears  manifeftly  from 
pendent  of  each  other.  We  may  indeed  ufe  the  verb  this:  That  if  a  perfon  be  fuppofed  ignorant  of  the 
in  a  form  which  implies  not  an  ajferiion  only,  but  like-  meaning  of  the  words  God  and  .man,  whilft  he  knows 
wife  an  attribute  ;  as  when  we  fay  George  writeth,  or  that  of  is  ;  the  uttering  of  die  two  propcfnions,  God  it 
George  walketh  ;  But  as  whitenefs  or  any  other  particu-  happy,  and  this  man  is  happy ,  will  give  him  no  notice  of 
bar  colour  is  not  of  the  ejfeuce  of  a  horfe,  an  animal  exiftence  confideredas  mutable  ox  immutable,  temporar\ 
Which  is  found  of  all  colours  ;  fo  in  the  phrafes  quoted,  or  eternal  ( o ) .  His  conclulion  with  refpect  to  thefe 
the  attribute ,  though  implied,  is  not  of  the  eJJ'euce  of  the  modes  of  exiftence,  if  any  fuch  conclulion  be  drawn  at 
verb;  for  it  may  be  equally  well  expreiTed  by  orher  all,  mult  be  derived  entirely  from  his  previous  know- 
words  :  George  is  writing,  and  George  is  walking,  are  ledge  of  the  nature  of  GWand  the  nature  oi  inah, 
phrafes  of  the  very  fame  import  with  George  wrireth,  Some  of  our  readers  may  polhbly  think  this  notios 
and  George  waiketh.  of  verb  too  abftract  and  mctaphylical ;  yet  what  other 
59.  In  refolving  every  verb,  whether  active,  paffive,  circumftance  than  mere  predication  is  effential  to  that 
t>r  neuter.,  into  the  fubftantive-verb  is  and  jtfiether  at-  fpecies  of  words  ?  Wcfay  effential ;  forweare  here  in- 
tributive,  we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  all  the  quiring,  not  what  is  expreifed  by  each  individual  verb., 
grammarians;  but  to  the  word  is  itfelf  the  learned  an-  but  what  it  is  which  is  equally  expreifed  by  mil  verbs, 
thor  of  Hermes  has  given  a  meaning  which,  as  a  verb,  and  which  diftinguifhes  them  from  the  ether  parts  of 
it  does  not  admit.  He  obferves,  that  before  any  thing  fpeech.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  every  thing  which  the 
can  be  the  fubjecb  of  a  proportion,  it  mult  exift :  that  verb  invplies, predication  alone  excepted,  may  be  exprefT- 
all  exiftence  is  either  abfolute  or  q  ualifi  e  d,  mutable  cti?u-  ed  by  other  parts  of  lpeech,  and  that  no  other  part  of 
mutable  :  that  the  word  is  can  by  itfelf  exprefs  xlfolute  fpeech  canpredicate ;  then  we  think  ourfelves  warranted 
exiftence,  butnever  the  qualified,  without  fubjoining  the  to  affirm,  that  fimple predication  is  the  effential  charatle- 
particuiar  form  ;  and  that  it  fignifies  both  mutable  and  riftic  of  verb,  that  every  word  which  predicates  is  a 
immutable  exiftence,-'  having  in  thefe  cafes  different  verb,  and  that  nothing  is  fo  which  does  not  predicate.  - 
.meanings  ;altho'  the  fentences  which  he  gives  asexarn-  It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  a  doctrine  An  objec- 
ples  are  evidently  conftructed  in  the  fame  manner  and  very  different  from  this  has  been  lately  maintained  by  tion  to  our 
conlift  of  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech.  His  examples  are  :  a  writer  of  diftinguifhed  abilities.  <l  We  have  energy  theory. 
of  abfolute  exiftence,  B  is ;  of  qualified,?*  is  an  animal;  expreifed,"  fays  Dr  Gregory  (p),  "  and  ofcourfe  a 
of  mutable,  This  orange  is  ripe  ;  of  immutable,  The  dia-  verb  conftituted,  without  affirmation,  when  we  Willi  or 
meter  ofthefquare  is  incommenfnrable  with  its  fide.  But  command  ;  without  eo?nmand,  when  we  affirm  or  wiihi 
if  predication  be  the  eifence  of  verb,  all  this  is  nothing  without  wifh,  when  we  command  or  affirm  :  yet  in  all 
to  the  purpofe,  and  part  of  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not  thefe  cafes  we  have  equally  and  indifputably  a  verb." 
ttue  that  the  verb  is  ever  varies  its  fignification  ;  for  That  in  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  a  verb,  is  indeed  in- 
it  hath  as  verb  no  connection  with  exiftence  of  any  difputable  ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  equally  indifputablc, 
kind.  All  fuch  circumftances  are  fnperadded  to  its  that  in  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  affirmation.  The  inge- 
verbal  nature  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  we  inier"  nious  author  has  given  no  direct  example  of  a  laifh  or 
fuch  circumftances  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  command  uttered  without  affirmation;  and  a  feeling  or 
the  objects  concerning  which  the  predication  is  made,  fentiment  which  is  not  uttered  has  nothing  to  do  with 
When  we  fay  lt  this  orange  is  ripe,"  we  do  in-  language  :  but  he  has  given  a  fentence  in  which  there 
deed  mean,  as  Mr  Harris  obferves,  that  it  is  fo  now  at  are  three  verbs,  that  in  his  opinion  denote  no  affirma- 
this  prefent  inoppofition  topafl  and  future  time  :  but  it  tion,  but  a  very  plain  fuppofition.  If  a  fuppofitiou  can 
is  not  the  verb  is,  but  the  definitive  this,  whichfixes  be  expreifed  without  affirmation,  we  fhall  very  readily 
the  time  of  maturity^,  as  well  as  the  place  of  the  orange  ;  allow  that  a  wifh  or  command  may  be  fo  expreffed  like- 
for  had  we  faid,  oranges  are  ripe,  we  might  have  been  wife.  The  Doctor's  fuppolition  is  thus  expreifed: 
properly  afked,  When  and  where  are  they  ripe  ?  although  "Had  any  punifhment  ever  overtaken  you  for  your 
the  fame  verb  is  ufed  in  both  fentences.  Even  in  the  broken  vow^s  ;  were  but  one  of  your  teeth  growing 
fentence  "  B  is,"  abfolute  exiftence  (themoft  fimple  of  black,  or  even  were  but  one  of  your  nails  growing  lefs 
all)  is  inferred,  and  not  expreffed,  by  the  verb  ;  and  the  beautiful,  I  fhould  believe  you."  It  is  almoft  fuper- 
inference  is  made  from  this  obvious  principle,  "  That  fhious  to  obferve,  that  to  every  verb  not  in  the  infini- 
when  one  utters  a  mark  of  predication,  we  naturally  tivc  mode  there  muft  be  a  nominative,  and  to  every 
conclude  that  he  means  to  predicate  fojnething  of  the  acJive  verb  an  objeel,  whatever  be  the  arrangement  of 
fubjecb."  If  he  adds  no  fpecific  predication,  as  B  is  the  fentence  in  which  fuch  verbs  are  found.  Thefe 
Vol.  VIII.                                                                                                         H                                     are 

(o)    The  truth  of  this  obfervation  may  be  proved  by  experiment,  by  uttering  to  a  man  of  g;ood  common 

fenfe  thefe  two  proportions,  taking  care  to  exprefs  the  words  God  and  man  in  a  language  which  he  does  not 
understand.     Thus,  Deus  is  happy,  and  hie  homo  is  happy,  uttered  to  a  man  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Latin 

tongue,  will  convey  no  notice  of  exiftence  confidered  as  mutabie  or  immutable,  &c. 

(p)  Theory  of  the  Moods  of  Vkres,  publifhed  in,  Vol.  II.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Rot  il  Sex./ Err  */ 
£di.\$urgh. 
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are  truths  known  to  every  fchoolboy  ;  the  reafons  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  deference  which  we 

them  ihall  be  given  afterwards.     It  is  likewife  unde-  willingly  pay  to  this  very  mafterly  writer,  we  are  com- 

niable,  that  in  the  fentence  before  us,  the  nominative  pelled  reluctantly  to  differ  from  him,  and  flill  to  think 

to  had  is  any  punijhment ;  to  the  firft  were,  one  of  your  that  fimple  predication  is  the  very  effence  of  the  verb.  ^t 

teeth  ;  and  to  the  fecond,  one  of  your  nails.     But  the         Should  we  be  required  to  exemplify  our  theory  by  The  theory 

fentence  arranged  in  grammatical  order,  with  the  fe-  language,  and  to  produce  inftances  of  this  Amplified  itfelf  exem- 

veral  nominatives  before  their  refpective  verbs,  is  evi-  verb  in  practice,  we  might  anfwer,  that  the  not  being  plified; 

dently  elliptical ;  and  the  conjunction  if  mud  be  fup-  able  to  produce  fuch  inftances  would  be  no  good  argu- 

60        plied,  as  well  to  complete  the  conftruction  as  to  make  ment  againfl  the  truth  of  our  principles.     It  is  the 

Anfwered.  fenfe  of  the  paffage.     If  any  puniihment  had  ever  nature  of  language  to  exprefs  many  circumftances  by 

overtaken  you ;  if  but  one  of  y©ur  teeth  were  grow-  the  fame  word,  all  of  which  however  are  not  effential  to 

ing  black,  or  even  if  but  one  of  your  nails  were  grow-  diftinguifh  the  fpecies  to  which  that  word  belongs  from 

ing  lefs  beautiful,  I  mould  believe  you."     Now  it  has  the  other  fpecies  of  words  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  man 

lately  been  proved,  by  fuch  evidence  as  leaves  no  room  to  infer  from  difcourfe  many  things  which  are  not 

for  doubt,  that  if,  though  called  a  conjunction,  is  in  fact  aClually  exprejfed.  Perhaps,  however,  fomething  near* 

a  verb  in  the  imperative  mode,  of  the  fame  import  with  ly  approaching  to  an  exemplification  of  our  idea  of  a 

give ;  fo  that  we  may  fubftitute  the  one  for  the  other  fimple  verb  will  be  found  in  the  following  proportion : 

without  in  the  fmalleit  degree  altering  the  fenfe.  The  f  *  The  three  angles  of  every  plane  triangle  are  equal  to 

fentence  will  then  run  thus  :  "  Give  any  punifhment  two  right  angles."  What  other  office  the  verb  are  here 

had  ever  overtaken  you  5  give  but  one  of  your  teeth  performs  than  amply  to  join  the  fubjefi  and  predicate, 

,  were  growing  black,  &c.  I  fhonld  believe  you."     It  it  is  difficult  to  perceive.     It  does  not  give  notice  of 

is  therefore  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  had  and  were,  time  ;  or  fuch  notice,  if  given,  is  an  imperfection  ;  for 

when  the  fentence  is  completed,  exprefs  no  affirma-  the  truth  of  the  proportion  is  independent  on  time, 

tion ;   that  it  is  only  upon  granting  the  truth  of  tire  Neither  ought  it  to  imply  exijlence  ;  for  the  proportion 

affirmation  which  they  denote,  that  the  fpeaker  fays  "  I  would  be  true,  were  there  neither  a  triangle  nor  a 

mould  believe  you."  "Any  punifhment  had  ever  over-  right  angle  in  nature. 

taken  you,"  is  plainly  an  affirmation  ;   if,  give  that         This  idea  of  verb,  when  it  is  well  confidered,  we 
affirmation,  admit  its  truth,  "  I  fhould  believe  you."  hope  will  be  found  jufl ;  but  fhould  any  of  our  readers 
But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  had  and  were  change  fufpect  it  of  novelty,  and  on  that  account  be  difpofed 
their  fignifications  by  a  mere  change  of  place,  or  that  to  condemn  it,  we  have  only  to  requefl  that  he  will  re- 
by  being  removed  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  ftram  his  cenfure  till  he  has  examined  the  writings  of 
a  claufe,  they  lofe  their  original  import,  and  come  to  de-  others,  and  nicely  obferved  the  feveral  poftures  of  his 
note  fomething  entirely  different.    Were  this  the  cafe,  own  mind  in  difcourfe  ;  for  meditation  may  perhaps 
every  attempt  to  afcertain  and  fix  the  general  princi-  fhow  him  that  our  theory  is  not  falfe,  and  inquiry 
pies  of  grammar  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  an  attempt  will  fatisfy  him  that  it  is  not  novel  (q_).  61 
to  arreft  the  courfe  of  time.     For  what  purpofe  then,         60.  But  although  it  is  certain  that  ajfertion,  and  af-  The  great-' 
it  may  be  afked,  if  the  verb  ahvays  denotes  affirmation,  fertion  only,  is  effential  to  the  verb,  yet  the  greater  part  er  Part  of 
is  it  removed  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  the  of  that  fpecies  of  words  which  grammarians  call  verbs  verbs  "e_ 
claufe,  when  fuppofition  is  implied  as  in  the.  prefent  in-  are  ufed  to  denote  an  attribute  as  well  as  an  ajfertion  ,•  trjj,ute 
ltance  ?    We  anfwer,  that  fuppofition  is  neither  more  or,  in  the  language  of  logic,  they  exprefs  both  the  co-  combined 
nor  lefs  than  conditional  affirmation ;  that  when/?/  ch  af-  pula  andthe  predicate  of  a  proportion:  thus,  he  liveth,he  with  an  a£» 
iirmation  is  complete  ly  expreffed,the  verbiswe/removed  writeth,  he  walketh,  arephrafesequivalentinallrefpects  fertion. 
to  the  beginning  of  the  claufe  ;   and  that  fuch  a  remo-  to — he  is  living,  he  is  writing,  he  is  walking.     Now,  of 
val  takes  place  only  when  the  claufe  is  elliptical,  being  attributes,/b;«<?  have  their  eifence  in  motion,  as  walking  : 
•     merely  an  artificial  contrivance  in  language,  to  fliow  fame  in  the  privation  of  motion,  zsrefting  ;  and  others 
the  reader  or  hearer  that  fome  fuch  word  as  if,  de-  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  motion  or  its  privation,  as 
manding  the  truthof  the  affirmation,  is  omitted  for  the  white  and  black.  But  all  motion  and  deprivation  of  mo- 
fakeof  difpatch.    This  is  evident ;  for  when  the  word  r/'owimply  time  as  their  cotico7nitant ;  and  zfubftancem&y 
requiring  the  affirmation  to  be  granted  is  fupplied,  the  have  an  attribute  to-day  which  it  had  notyeflerday,  and 
verb  muff  be  reftored  to  its  place  in  the  middle  of  the  will  not  have  to  morrow.     This  is  felf-evident ;  for  a 
claufe.     Such  abbreviations,  and  fuch  contrivances  to  man  may  be  at  reft  to-day  who  y  eft  er  day  was  walking, 
mark  them,  are  frequent  in  all  languages,  as  will  be  feen  and  to  morrow  will  be  on  horfeback  ;  and  a  fheet  of  pa- 
more  clearly  when  we  come  to  treat  of  modes.     Upon  per  may  have  been  white  yefterday,  which  to-day  is 

lback, 

(q_)  "  Befides  words,  which  are  names  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there  are  a  great  mmy  others  that  are  made 
ufe  of,  to  fignify  the  connexion  that  the  mind  gives  to  ideas  or  proportions  one  with  another.  The  mind  in 
communi eating  its  thoughts  to  others,  does  not  only  need  figns  of  the  ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  others 
alfo,  to  fhow  or  intimate  fome  particular  attion  of  its  own  at  that  time  relating  to  thofe  ideas.  This  it  does 
feveral  ways  ;  as  is  and  is  not  are  the  general  marks  of  the  mind  affirming  or  denying."  Locke  en  Human 
Under/ianding. 

«  Verbum  eft  pars  orationis  variabilis,  aliquid  de  re  aliqua  dici  feu  affirmari  fignificans.     Vulgaris  verbi  defi- 
nitio  ell,  quod  fit  pars  orationis,  quas  agere,  pati,  aut  eife  fignificet.     Sed  nofira  accuratior,  magifque  ex  ipfa 
verbi  cujnfvis  natura  petita  videtur.     Casterum  <ro  affirmari  laxiore  hie  fenfu  accipimus,  pro  eo  quod  praedicar^- 
Dialectici  appellant,  quo  non  modo  affirmationes  fbrictius  fie  dictae,  fed  negationes  etiam  interrogatipnefque  in- 
cluduntur."     Ruddimanni  Grammatical  Jnftitutiones;  fee  alfo  Dr  Beattie's  Theory  of  Language. 
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AH  verbs 
denote 


black,  and  at  fome  future  time-will  be  of  a  different  co-  of  this  kind,  than  to  raife,  as  might  eafily  be  done, 
lour.  As,  therefore,  all  motions  a.i\&  their  privation,  im-  new  and  hypo.hetical  theories  on  the  fubject. 
ply  time;  and  as  a propofit: on  maybe  true  onetime,\vhich  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  all  the  te?ifes  muft 
is  not  true  at  another ;  all  v  erbs,  as  well  thofe  which  necenarily  mark  relative  time.  In  one  fenfe,  this  is  ex- 
denote  both  an  attribute  and  an  aftertiou,  as  thofe  which  tremely  obvious.  The  prefent  tenfe  is  ufed  in  contra- 
denote  an  ajfertion  only,  come  to  denote  time  alfo:  distinction  to  both  the  pa ft  and  future,  and  marks  an 
Hence  the  origin  and  ufe  of  tenfe s,  which  are  fo  many  attribute  or  action  as  exifting  in  neither.  The  pafl  and 
different  forms  affigned  to  each  verb,  to  fliow,  without  the  future  are  in  like  manner  ufed  in  contradiftinction  to 
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of  tenfes. 


time ;  hence  altering  its  principal  hgnification,  the  various  t  i  m  e s  in 
the  origin  wkjcjj  tne  ayertion  exprelfed  by  it  may  be  true.  Whe- 
ther thefe  various  forms  of  the  verb  be  etfential  to  lan- 
guage, it  is  vain  to  difpute.  They  have  place  in  every 
language  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  as  the 
ufe  of  the  verb  is  to  affirm  one  thing  of  another,  it  is 
abfolutely  necefiary  that  the  time,  when  fuch  or  fuch 
an  affirmation  is  true ,  be  marked  by  tenfes,  or  fome  other 
contrivance.  Concerning  tenfes,  therefore,  we  mall 
throw  together  fome  obfervations  equally  applicable  to 
every  language,  after  premiling  a  general  remark  or  two 
which  feemneceffary  in  order  to  proceed  with  precifion. 
61.  Time,  although  its  eifenee  coniifts  in  fucceffion 
continued  and  unbroken,  may  yet  be  conildered  by  the 
mind  as  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts.  There 
however,  one  grand  divifion  which  neceifarily  oc- 


1S 


the  prefent ;  and  mark  an  attribute  or  action  which  ex- 
ills  not  now,  but  which  in  the  one  cafe  has  exifted  for- 
merly, in  the  other  will  exi/l  at  fome  time  coming.  But 
befides  this  relation  of  contradiftintlion  fubfilting  among 
the  tenfes,  there  is  another  of  co-exijlence,  as  we  may 
call  it,  to  which  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  attend — • 
efpecially  in  examining  the  nature  of  the  prefent.  66 

63.  The  present  tense  refersnotonlytofomething  Of  the  pre- 
which  is  pafl  or  future,  but  alfo  to  fomething  with  fen:  tenfe- 
which  the  attribute  or  action  of  the  verb  is  contempo- 
rary. This  reference  is  neceifarily  implied  in  its  very 
name ;  for  we  cannot  fay  of  any  thing  that  it  is  prefent, 
without  implying  at  the  fame  time  that  there  is  fome- 
thing elfe  with  which  it  is  prefent.  Hence  it  appears 
with  how  little  reafon  Mr  Harris  and  others  have  given 
us  an  aorifl  of  the  prefent,  as  marking  prefent  time  indc- 
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curs,  and  to  which  the  different  tenfes  of  verbs  are  in    finitely  in  contradiftinction  to  other  prefents,  which 
all  languages  adapted. — Computing  from  fome  portion     have  been  called  inceptive,  extended,  and  completive  pre 


conceived  to  be  prefent,  all  time  is  either  pa Jl  or  to  come. 
Cent,  or  fu-  Hence  the  tenfes  of  verbs  are  threefold  ;  fome  denoting 
ture ;  hence  time  prefent,  fome  time  pafl,  and  others  tine  future. 

Again,  from  the  very  nature  of  time,  it  muft  be  ob- 
vious, that  all  its  parts  are  relative;  i.  e.  that  no  por 


the  tenfes 
of  verbs 
are  three 
fold. 


fetits.  For  from  what  has  been  faid  it  follows,  that  the 
prefent  tenfe  is  necejfarily  and  from  its  very  nature  per- 
fectly indefinite,  and  can  of  itfelf  give  notice  of  no  pre- 
cife  or  determinate  portion  or  point  of  time  whatever.  A 
thing  may  have  been  prefent  fifty  years  ago,  maybe  pre- 


tion  of  it  can  be  afcertained  by  any  thing  inherent  in  fent  now,  or  at  any  future  period.  This  tenfe  implies 
itfelf,  but  only  by  referring  it  to  fome  other  portion,  the  relation  of  co-exiflence  between  two  or  more  things  ; 
with  refpect.  to  which  it  is  pa  ft,  prefent,  or  to  come.  In  but,  without  fome  auxiliary  circumilance,  it  cannot  in  a- 
this  refpect  time  is  perfectly  analogous  to  fpace :  for  as     nylanguage mavktheparticularportionoftimein  which 

thofe  things  exift.    The  indefinite  ?iature  of  this  tenfe  is 


the  fpace  in  which  any  object  exiils,  cannot  be  defcri 
bed  but  by  ftating  its  relation  to  fome  other  fpace  ;  fo 
neither  can  the  time  of  any  attribute  or  action  be  deter- 
mined but  by  ftating  its  relation  to  fome  other  time. 
When,  therefore,  we  would  mark  the  time  of  any  ac 


indeed  moft  clearly  feen  in  that  ufe  of  it  in  which  Mr 
Harris  has  flyledit  the  aorifl  of  the  prefent;  that  is,  in 
cafes  where  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  repetition  of  an 
atlion  which  the  age?it  is  accuftomed  frequently  to  per- 


tion  or  event,  we  muft  previoufly  fix  upon  fome  point    form,  or  to  exprefs  propofniuns  of  which  the  truth  is  evin 


to  which  we  may  refer  it.  If  this  point  be  known, 
the  time  referred  to  it  will  be  known  alfo  ;  but  if  the 
former  be  not  known,  neither  will  the  latter. 

Laftly,  in  contemplating  an  ailion,^ve  may  have  oc- 
cafion  to  confider  it  as  going  on,  or  as  finifhed.  This 
diftinction  is  likewife  denoted  by  the  different  tenfes  of 
verbs.  In  treating  therefore  of  the  tenfes,  there  are 
two  things  to  which  attention  ought  principally  to  be 
turned  ; — the  relation  which  the  feveral  tenfes  have  to 


ced  by  general  experience ;  as  in  the  following  examples : 

"  Hypocrify the  only  evil  that  ivalis 

"  Invifible,  except  to  God  alone." 

"  Ad  pwnitendum  properat  qui  cito  judical  "  <Scc. 

In  thefe  inftances  it  is  plain  there  is  no  particular  time 
pointed  out  :  the  proportions  are  true,  or  apprehended 
as  true,  at  all  times.  Although  the  actions,  therefore, 
of  walking  and  haflening  are  exprelfed  as  prefent,  it  is 
impoffible  from  the  expreffions  to  determine  any  precife 


one  another  in  refpect  of  time  ;  and  the  notice  which  they    point  of  time  when  they  are  prefent 
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give  of  an  action's  being  completed  or  not  completed. 

62.  Having  premifed  thofe  remarks,  we  proceed 
now  to  the  tenfes  themfelves ;  of  which  Mr  Harris  has 
enumerated  no  fewer  than.twelve.  Of  this  enumera- 
tion we  canJay  no  means  approve  ;  for,  without  enter- 
ing into  a  minute  examination  of  it,  nothing  can  be 
more  obvious,  than  that  his  inceptive  present — / 
am  going  to  write — is  a  futuretense  ;  and  his  com- 


But  if  the  prefent  tenfe  be  thus  indefinite,  how,  it 
may  be  afked,  are  we  to  afcertain  the  particular  time 
which  is  intended  ?  We  anfwer,  it  is  to  be  afcertained, 
either  by  ftating  the  attion  of  the  verb  as  exifting  in  fome 
time  already  known,  or  by  inference.  If,  for  example,  we 
fay, — "  Millions  of  fpiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
unfeen," — the  proportion  is  general,  and  the  time  of 
walking  undetermined.     But  if  we  add — "  both  when 


pletive  present — I  have  written — a  past  tenfe.  we  wake  and  when  we  fleep," — the  time  is  by  this  addi- 

But,  as  was  before  obferved  of  the  claffification  of  words,  tion  afcertained  and  fpecified;  for  if  the  ti-.-.e  when  men 

we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that,  to  take  the  ten-  wake  and  fleep  be  known,  the  time  when  thefe  fpirits 

fes  as  ihey  are  commonly  received,  and  endeavour  to  walk  the  earth  is  known  alfo — When  no  fpecifying 

afcertain  their  nature  and  their  differences,  is  a  much  clanfe  is  given  by  which  to  determine  the  time  of  the 

more  ufeful  exercife,  as  well  as  more  proper  for  a  work  prefent  tenfe,  it  is  very  commonly  determined  by  in- 

H  2  ference. 
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ference.  Thus,  if  one  ufe  fuch  an  expreffion  as-a  He  64.  After  having  faid  lb  much  of  the  prefent  tenfe,  67 
fieeps  while  I  am  /peaking  to  him,'" — the  time  of  his  we  fhall  have  but  little  to  fay  of  the  prteter-imper-  The  prs- 
Jleep'mg  is  afcertained  by  the  fubicquent  claufe  of  the  fect.  It  ftates  an  aftion  in  refpeft  of  time,  as  pajt ;  jej>impar- 
fentence;  but  if  it  be  faid  limply — "heileeps" — with-  and  in  refpeft  of  progrefs,  as  unfiiiiffred.  Legebum — 1  * 
out  alligning  any  data  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  was  reading  at  fome  pajl  time,  but  my  reading  was  then 
when  his  deeping  is  prefent,  we  very  naturally  infer  incomplete ;  I  had  not  finifhed  th&  book  or  the  tetter.  We 
that  itisat  the  injlantwe  receive  the  information  of  his  mull  here  obferve,  however,  as  we  did  with  refpeft  to 
fleeping.  Such  inferences  as  this  are  common  in  Ian-  the  prefent  tenfe,  that  although  the prxter-impcrfeClxe- 
guage.  The  mind  is  delirous  to  obtain  complete  in-  prefents  the  aftion  as  pajt,  it  does  not  inform  us  in  what 
formation  011  every  fubjeft ;  and  therefore  frequently  precife  portion  of  pajl  time  the  unfiniihed  aftion  was  go- 
fupplies  to  itfe/f  what  is  not  exprejfed  in  the  fpeech  of  ing  on  :  this  circumftance  mull  either  be  given  in  Je- 
others.  par  ate  words,  or  be  inferred by  the  hearer.  If  one  fay 
Both  thefe  ways  of  afcertaining  the  precife  time  of  limply — Legebam,  theperfon  to  whom  he  addrelfes  his 
the  prefent  tenfe,  are  excellently  illuftrated  by  the  ufe  fpeech  will  conclude,  that  the  time  of  his  reading  is  pajl 
of  the  word  prefent  as  applied  to  fpace.  Take  a  familiar  with  refpeft  to  the.  prefent  time  of  his  fp-e  a  king.  But  if 
example: — ■■"  His  brother  and  he  were  prefent  when  f  he  fay, — Legeba?n  antequamvenijti,  he  expreisly  ftates 
read  the  letter."  It  is  at  firft  light  evident  that  this  the  aclion  of  reading  as  pajl  with  refpeft  to  the  time  in 
expreffion  is  perfectly  indefinite.  But  if  it  be  faid —  which  his  hearer  came  to  the  place  where  they  both  are 
,i  His  brother  and  he  were  prefent  at  your  houfe  when  I  at  the  timeoffpeaking.  The  time  of  the  prater-  imper- 
read  the  letter," — the  place  of  aftion  is  then  determi-  feci  is  always  pajl  with  refpeft  to  the  prefent  injlant 
/ied,  by  being  referred  to  a  portion  of  fpace  which  is  when  the  imperfecl  is  ufed,  and  of  this  the  tenfe  itfelf 
known.  If  no  fuch  reference  be  made,  theperfon  who  gives  notice  ;  but  it  may  alfo  be  pafl  with  refpeft  to  fome 
hears  the  fpeech  uttered  mufl  either  remain  ignorant  of  other  tiwe,  and  of  this  it  conveys  no  information. 
Replace  intended,  or  hemufl  afcertaiu  it  to  himfelf  by  If  we  join  two  prater-imp  erf eBs  together,  the  cx- 
inference  ;  and  he  will  probably  infer  it  10  be  that  in  preffion  will  flate  the  co-exiflence  of  two  progreffive 
which  the  fpeaker  is  at  the  time,  of  his  uttering  the  in-  actions,  both  of  which  were  going  on  at  a  time  pajl  in 
definite  fentence.  This  leads  us  to  obferve,  that  fuch  relpecl  of  fome  determ'uiatetime  given  orfuppofed."  Cum 
inferences  are  not  often  made  without  fufficient  foim-  tu  fcribebas  ego  legebam  ;"  "  when  you  were  writing 
dation.  Various  circumflances  may  affifl  the  reader  or  I  was  reading."  Hence  the  prseter-imperfeft  has  by 
hearer  in  making  them,  and  prevent  all  danger  of  mif-  fome  grammarians  been  called  the  relative  prefent ;  a 
take.  He  may  have  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  or  of  fome-  name  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  exdujweiy  ap- 
thing  preceding  in  thedifcourfe,  and  a  number  of  other  plicable  to  this  tenfe.  When  the  pra ter-imperfeft  is  by 
particulars,  rojuftifyand  warrant  his  conclulion.  Thus,  the  conjunction  and  joined  in  the  fame  fentence  with  a 
if  when  fitting  by  a  large  fire,  one  pronoance  the  words  plufquam-perfecl,  the  two  tenfes  exprefs  two  actions, 
— "  I  am  too  warm ;"  thole  to  whom  he  addrelfes  his  both  prior  to  the  time  of f peaking ;  but  the  one  as  having 
fpeech  are  authorifed  to  conclude,  that  he  is  too  warm  continued  after  the  other  was  finijhed,  Thus,  Eneas 
at  the  time  of fpeakhig,  unlefs  he  exprefsly  prevent  the  fpeaking  of  the  deftrnftkm  of  Troy,  fays,  that  after 
drawing  of  that  conclufion  by  adding  fome  fuch  claufe  having  efcaped  with  his  father  and  followers,  he  re- 
as — "  when  I  wear  a  great  coat."  turned  to  the  city  in  queft  of  his  wife,  and  went  direct- 
It  is  ftrictly  demonflrable,  and  hath  by  Mr  Harris  ly  to  his  own  houfe  ;  but  there,  continues  he,  "  irruc- 
been  in  fact  demonftrated,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  rant  Danai,  et  tectum  onmetenebant:" — "  the  Greeks 
as  prefent  time.  Yet  do  we  not  only  conceive  time  as  had  rtifhed  in,"  that  aclion  was  over  and  completed  be- 
prefent  and  exijl ing,  but  frequently  as  extended  to  a  very  fore  I  is  arrival;  but  the  aft  of  "poffeffing  the  the  whole 
great  degree.  We  fpeak  not  only  of  the  prefent  injlant,  houfe, "  tenebant  was  not  over,  but  J! ill  continuing.  $g 
or  the  prefent  day ,  but  alfoof  theprefent  year,  and  even  65.  But  it  is  neceilary  that  the  verb  denote  actions  The  aorift 
of  the  prefent  century.  This  manner  of  conceiving  time  which  were,  complete  or  p  erfc~l  in  pajl  t'.me,  as  M'ell  as  and  prax- 
is indeed  loofe  and  unphilofophical ;  but  it  is  fufficient  thofe  which  were  incomplete  or  imperfecl.  i  or  this  pur-  ter-perfe&. 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  language.  To  exprefs  pofe,  Greek  and  Englifb  verbs  have  an  aorijl,  aprater- 
time  as  it  really  is,  we  ought  to  fay,  the  pa jfing  day,  perfeel,  and  a  pluj'qua??i-perfec~l.  Of  thefe  the  Latin 
the  pajfuigyear,  and  the  pajjing  century  ;  but  in  common  has  only  the  two  lait.  The  prater-pcrfeft  in  that  lan- 
difcourfe  we  denominate  any  portion  of  time  prefent,  in  guage  fuftains  a  twofold  character :  it  performs  the  of- 
"which  the  prefent  now  or  injlant  is  included,  although  fice  of  the  Greek  and  EngltfJo  aorijl,  as  well  as  of  the 
it  is  obvious  that  part  of  that  portion  is  pajl,  and  the  prater-perfeB  properly  fo  called ;  that  is,  it  denotes  a 
remainder  of  it  future.  From  the  very  nature  of  time  finifhed  aftion  at  fome  indefinite  pajl  time,  as  well  as  at 
thus  conceived  to  be  prefent,  the  tenfe  now  under  con-  fome  time  which  is  both  pajl  and  definite. 
lideration  muftreprefent  the  aftion  of  the  verb  as  com-  In  attempting  to  analyfe  the  lignification  of  co??iplex 
menced,  and  not  finifhed:  for  as  time  is  in  continued  terms,  by  which  we  here  mean  words  that  include  in 
ficceffion,  and  accompanies  every  aftion  ;  when  any  their  figaification  a  variety  of  particulars,  it  is  of  great 
aftion  is  not  commenced,  it  exifls  not  in  any  time,  though  advantage  to  have  thefe  particulars/f/wtf/e'/;-'  expreffed 
it  may  exifl  hereafter  in  time  which  is  now  future ;  and  by  different  words  in  another  language.  Now  the  En- 
when  it  is  finifhed,  it  exifts  no  longer  in  time  prefent,  glifli  has  refolved  the  tenfes,  which  in  the  Greek  and 
but  in  time  pajl.  Hence  the  abfurdity  of  introducing  Latin  languages  are  denominated  the  aorijl  and  the 
into  a  theory  of  th«  tenfes  an  inceptive  prefent  and  a  com-  prater-perfeB,  by  means  of  what  are  commonly  called 
pletive  prefent ;  for  thefe  terms  imply  each  a  direft  con-  auxiliary  verbs,  expreffing  the  former  by  the  verb  did, 
-tradjftion,  ,  aad  the  latter  by  the  verb  have.  In  examining  there- 
fore 
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fore  the  ab rift  and  prccter-perfeQ,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  The  principal  diftinclion  in  practice  between  die       69 
inquire  into  the  import  of  thefs  verbs,  aorijt  zndprxter-perfeel  (for  the  difference  fcems  little  The  \>tw. 
.    Did  is  evidently  the  aorift  of  the  verb  to  do ;  a  verb  of  in  their  real  import)  conlifts  in  the  time  by  which  the  c'.Pal  .di~ 
the  mofl  general  iignification,  as  it  denotes  aclion  of  performance  of  the  action  admits  of  being  partial  Urfy  £-miftl0n 
every  kind.  It  expreilesthefinijfoed  performance  oifome  fpecified.     The  prater -perfect  is  always  joined  with  a  thefeTen- 
atlion,  the  completion  of  which  muft  of  courfe  have  ta-  portion  of  time  which  includes  the  prefent  now  or  m-  fes. 
ken  place  in  fome  portion  of  pa  ft  time.     "  /did  write  ft  ant ;  for  otherwise  it  conld  not  fignify,  as  it  always 
or  1  wrote  (thefe  exprellions  being  equivalent)  yefler-  does,  the  prefent  pofefion  of  the  fir.ifbing  of  an  action, 
day,  a  month,  a  year  ago/'  &c.     But  the  import  of  But  the ^ori//,  which  iigniiiesnofuchpojj'cftion/isas  con- 
did  being  fo  very  general,  it  can  convey  no  determinate  ftantly  joined  with  a  portion  of  paft  time  which  ex- 
meaning  without  being  limited  by  the  addition  of  fome  eludes  the  prefent  nt.w  ox  in  ft  ant.     Thus  we  fay,  '*  I 
particular  aclion  ;  andthis  addition,  however  expreffed  have  written  a  letter  this  day,  this  week,'*  &c. ;   but, 
is  to  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light  as  an  accufativ:  "  I  wrote  a  \ettev  y  eft  erday,  laft  week/'&c;  and  x.oin- 
cafe,  governed  by  the  aclive  verb  did ;  for  it  produces  terchange  thefe  exprellions  of  time  in  Creek  and  Er.glijh 
exactly  the  fameefecl.  'Ey(a^<t,fcripft,  \d;d  write;  wheretheaoriftaudprater-perfeclhavediffeTcntfoTms, 
that  is,  "  Tit  fome  pa  ft  time  I  performed  the  aclion  of  would  be  improper.  In  Latin,  indeed,  where  they  have 
writing,  and  ft lufbed it."  but  one  form,  the  impropriety  does  not  appear.  ;o 

The  verb  have,  'which  is  included  in  the  prater-per-  66.  Beiides  the  tenfes  already  examined,  which  are  The  phrf- 
fecl,  is  plainly  a  verb  of  the  prefent  tenfe  denotingpojff-  expreihve  oipaft  Una,  in  moit  languages  the  verb  has  quamper* 
fton.     But  a  man  may  poflefs  one  thing  as  well  as  an-  another  tenfe  called  the  pluf a  uam.p  erf  eel, in  which  how-  fei^* 
other  ;  and  therefore  have  requires  limitation,  for  the  ever  no  difficulty  occurs  to  detain  our  attention.    What 
very  fame  reafon  that  did  requires  it,  namely,  becaufe  the  prater-imperfeel  is  to  the  prefent  tenfe,  that  the 
its  iignification  is  perfectly  general.     Now  this limita-  phfquam-perfec'tistothcprater-perfecl.    Theverb^W 
tio/-,  whatever  it  is,  muft  be  conceived  as  the  thing  by  which  it  is  rcfolved  in  Englilh,  being  evidently  the 
pofeffed ;  and  in  inftances  where  have  is  limited  by  a  paft  time  of  have,  fafficiently  explains  its  meaning  and 
noun,  this  is  obvious,  and  univerfally  acknowledged  :  relation  to  the  other  tenfes  :  "  I  had  written  a  letter," 
{<  I  have  a  gold  watch,"  is,  "  I  pojfefs  a  gold  watch."  is  equivalent  to  the  phrafc, "  \  p  of e fed  zxiome  paft  time 
But  to  annex  the  fame  meaning  to  the  word  have,  the  finifhed  action  of  writing  a  letter." 
when  ufed  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  an  idea  wre  believe  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Dr  Beattie,  that  the  imper- 
not  common,    and  which    may   perhaps  be   thought  feci  and  plufquam -perfect  are  very  ufeful,  and  may  be 
whimfical  ;  yet  what  other  meaning  can  be  affixed  to  the  fources  of  much  elegant  expreffion  ;  and  that  if  one 
it  ?  To  fuppofe  that  words  have  not  each  a  ;  adical  and  were  not  taught  to  diftinguifli,  in  refpect  of  meaning 
determinate  fignificatiou,"is  to  fuppofe  language  a  fub-  as  well  as  of  form,  thefe  tenfes  from  each  other,  and. 
jeel  incapable  of  philofophical  inveftigation  ;  and  to  theprseterite  from  both,  one  could  not  pretend  to  un- 
fuppofe,  with  Mr  Harris,  that  there  are  words  entirely  derltand  far  lefs  to  tranflate,  any  good  claffic  author.  7t 
devoid  of  iignification,  is  at  once  to  render  all  inquiries          67.  Having  conlidered  the  tenfes  which  imply  pre-  Future  tci> 
after  the  principles  of  grammar  nugatory  and  ridicu-  Jent  and  paft  time,  it  now  remains  that  we  examine  *"• 
lous.     We  conceive,  then,  that  each  of  the  phrafes,  the  import  of  thofe  which  are  expreffive  of  time  future . 
yiyptQa  ei*i?o*>u,fcripfi  epijlolam,  I  hivr  written  a  letter  In  Latin  and  Englilh  there  are  two  tenfes  for  this  pur- 
is  equivalent  to  the  phrafe,  "  I  pojfefs  at  prefent  the  fi-  pofe  ;  of  which  the/'-/  reprefents  an  aclion  hi  point  of 
mijhed  action  of  writing  a  letter."     Such  an  expreffion  time  as  not  yet  exiftn.g,  bat  as  about-to  exiit  at  fbinepe-,- 
may  fonndharjh  to  the  ear,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  ufe :  but  riod  tc  cme  ;  but  it  dots  not  bring  the  conviction  of  the 
we  often  employ  exprellions,   to  the  prccifs  and  [roper  aclion  in  to  view.  The  other  aiTervi  the  futurity  of  an  ac- 
nieaning  of  which  we  do  not  attend  ;  and  if  the  above  tion  together  with  its  completion.  Scribam,  "  I  fhall  be 
be  attentively  conlidered,  however  aukward  it  may  at  writing,"  denotes  future  time  and  incomplete  aclion  ; 
firit  appear,  nothing  will  be  found  in  it  either  impro-  for  it  does  not  fay  whether  I  am  to  write  for  a  long  or 
per  or  abfnrd.  for  a  iliort  time,  or  whether  I  mz\\  finijh  what  Ipromife 

The  aorijl,  then,  we  conceive  to  ftate  an  aclion  as  to  begin.     This  part  of  the  verb,  therefore,  to  which 

performed and  finijhed  in  fame  paft  portion  of  time;  whilft  the  Greek  yp*^,a>  correfponds,  is  an  imperfeEi %  future ,an  d 

the  prtctcr-pcrfeli  reprefents  the  paft  performance  and  iikewife  an  aorift.  The  futurity  of  any  action,  it  mould 

completion  of  that  action  as  now  poiTelled.     And  here  feem,  may  always  be  computed  from  the  time  of  ipeak- 

we  may  hazard  a  conjecture  why  have,  when  ufed  as  hag  :  for  every  aclion  muft  be  future  with  refpect  to  the 

an  auxiliary  verb,  is  always  joined  with  a  paft  parti-  time  at  which  its  futurity  is  declared  :  but  the  time  of 

ciple  ;  whereas  did  is  joined  to  a  word  expreffing  the  its  futurity  may  be  more  precifely  fpecified  by  fixing 

ftmple  aclion  of  the  verb,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  prefent  on  fome  other  future  time  to  which  to  refer  it:  "I 

infinitive.     Of  the  expreffion,  "  I  have  written  a  let-  fhall  be  writing  after  he  fhall  have  departed."     Shall 

tery  as  one  part,  viz.  the  verb  have,  denotes  prefent  or  will  refers  to  future  time  indefinitely  ;  and  write  or 

time  ;  the  other  part,  viz.  written,  muft  denote  paft  writing  refers  to  an  aclion  which  is  indeed  to  begin  and 

time,  to  give  notice  that  the  aclion  is  performed  and  fofar  to  proceed,  but  of  which  nothing  is  faid  concern- 

finijbed.     Did,  on  the  other  hand,  implying^*/?  time,  ingthe  completion. 

has  nooccafion  for  the  paft  part  of  another  verb  to  give  Cn  the  other  hznd,/cripfero,  <<  Ifliall  have  written," ' 
notice  of  this  circumltance  ;  for  "  I  did  write  a  let-  isaperfecJ future  d  encting  complete  aftion:  for /^//de- 
ter" is  equivalent  to,  "  at  fome  paft  time  I  performed  noiesjuturetime ; written, fini/hed aclion  ;  2.ndhavepre— 
and -finifhed  the  ftmple  atlion  of  writing*  letter."  feat  po(fefto?i.  Sothatthemeaningcfthc  whole  aflertion 

hs>. 
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is  that lt  at  fomc  future  period  oftime  Hhall  poffefs  the  tenfe.exprefnve  of  internal 'povjer  otfkill.  <(  I  can  write" 
finifhed  action  of  writing.  The  completion  of  the  action,  is  equivalent  to — (*  There  is  nothing  in  my/elf which 
together  with  the  pofte/fton  of  it,  is  alwaysfuture  with  incapacitates  nie  for  performing  the  operation  of  wri- 
refpect  to  the  time  of  affertion  ;  but,  with  rcfpect  to  ting."     This  verb  ieems  originally  to  have  denoted 
fome  other  time  expreffed  or  underftood,the  completion  of  knowledge  or/kill,a.nd  to  have  been  afterwards  extended 
the  action  is  to  be/>tf//  .•  Promiltistefcripturum/ircgave-  to  (xgmiy  power  or  ability  of  any  kind.     There  is  little 
ro,"  you  promife  to  write  if  I  fhall  haveafked  you."  In  doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  with  the  old  Englifh  verb 
this  fentence  the  action  of  a/king  is  future  with  relation  to  con,  which  1  ignifies  to  knew.  The  difference  between. 
to  the  time  of  promiftng,  but  it  is  paft  with  relation  the  import  of  thefe  two  verbs  may  and  can  will  be  beft 
to  that  of  writing.     Thistenfe  the  Latin  grammarians  perceived  in  a  familiar  example.     Suppofewefay  to 
call  the  tutureof the  fubjiaictive  mode  ;butvery  impro-  one  of  our  tranferibers,  "  You  may  write  a  treatife  on 
perly.  The  notice  which  it  communicates,  relpects  not  grammar,"  to  which  he  returns  for  anfwer  "  1  cannot:'* 
the  power  or  liberty  of  acting,  which,  as  will  be  feen.by  our  affertion  evidently  fuppofes  him  at  liberty  to  write 
and  bye,  is  the  characterise  of  ^<zfw</tffe  ;  but  the  action  the  treatife;  hisanfwer  implies,  that  he  is  unable  or  un- 
itfelf.     It  ought  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the  /killed to  do  it.     We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  pre- 
tenfes  of  the  indicative  mode ;  for  fcripfero  is,  in  every  fent  teufe  of  this  mode  contains  a  declaration  of  prefent 
fenfe,  as  really  indicative  as  fcribam  or  fcripturus  ero.  liberty ,  ability ,  or  /kill ;  and  its  other  tenfes  will  be  found 
Of  the            68.  Thefe  are  all  the  tenfes,  effentially  different  from  to  have  reference  to  the  fame  capacities, 
tenfes  of     each  other,  which  have  place  in  the  indicative  mode  of  The  obfervation  is  here  to  be  repeated  which  was 
the  fub-      any  language  with  which  we  are  acquamted(R) ;  but  enlarged  upon  under  the  prefent  of  the  indicative.  The 
jundhve      asthereare  tenfes  in  xht?node  caWedfubjuuctive,  which  liberty  or  ability  fignified  by  this  tenfe  is  always  repre- 
mode.         bear  tlxejame  names  with  thofe  already  examined,  and  fentcd  as  prefent ;  but  the  time  of  this  prefence  is  iude- 
which  have  yet  a  different  iniport,  it  will  be  necelfary  finite.  lfnoparticulartimebcfpecified,\Ycgenera.\\yYe- 
to  confider  them  before  we  difmifs  the  fubject  of  tenfes.  fer  it  to  the  time  of fpeaking  •,  but  another  point  may  be 
Of  modes  in  general  fomething  muft  be  faidhereaf-  given  from  which  we  are  to  compute.     "  When  he 
ter  ;  at  prefent  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  mode  fhall  have  finifhed,  you  may  then  proceed  as  you  pro- 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  is  not  very  properly  pofe."     Here  the  liberty  of  proceeding  is  flatedaspre- 
diflinguifhed  by  the  name  affigned  to  it  by  the.  Latin  fent,  not  at  the  time  of fpeaking,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
grammarians.     They  call  it  the/^^/^/z^becaufe  it  finifbing,  which  \%  future  to  the  time  of  fpeaking.  But 
is  often  fubjoined  to  another  verb,  and  forms  the  fe-  though  the  liberty, ability ,  or  /kill,  denoted  by  thistenfe, 
condary  claufe  of  a  fentence  :  but  the  mode  called  in-  be  reprefented  as  prefent,  the  action  it f elf  is  ftated  as 
dicative  frequently  appears  in  the  fame  circumftances.  contingent  >  for  it  is  not  necejfary  that  a  man  fhould/>£r- 
The  differences  between  thefe  two  modes  appears  to  us  form  an  action  becaufe  he  has  the  capacity  to  perform  it. 
to  confift  in  this,  that  the  indicative  afferts  fomething  From  this  idea  of  the  prefent  of  the  conjunctive  fome 
directly  concerning  the  action  ;  the  fubjunctive,  fome-  of  its  mofl  peculiar  ufesfeem  capable  of  being  explain- 
thing  Concerning  the  power  or  liberty  of  the  agent  to  ed. — And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  appears  to  have  a  near 
perform  it :  for  that  the  latter  a/ferts  as  well  as  the^cr-  affinity  with  the  future  of  the  indicative ;  infomuch  that 
mer,  admits  not  of  difpute.  in  many  inflances  they  maybe  ufed  promifcuoufly. 
The  pre-         ^9'  ^e  prefent  tenfe  of the  fu  bjunttive  mode,  in  the  Without  materially  alteringthe  effect  of  the  expreffion, 
fent.           learned  languages,  anfwers  to  the  Englifh  auxiliaries  we  may  fay,  "  Dico  me  facturuni  effe  quas  imperet,"ot 
may  and  can.     Let  us  confider  thefe  a  little. — May  is  "quae  imperabit."     Thereafon  of  this,  perhaps,  may 
evidently  a  verb  of  the  prefent  tenfe  denoting  liberty,  he,  thatwith  refpectto  us,  futurity  and  contingency  are 
When  1  affert  that  I  may  write,  I  give  notice  that "  I  in  mofl  cafes  nearly  the  fame,  both  being  involved  in 
am  under  no  co?npul/ion  to  ab/lain  from  writing ;"  that  equal  obfeurity  ;  and  therefore  it  is  often  of  little  con- 
there  is  no  impediment  frotn  without  by  which  I  am  fequence  which  mode  of  expreffion  we  employ. 
reftrainedfromwriting.  Can  is  alfo  a  verb  of  the  prefent  Secondly,  The  prefent  of the  conjunctive  isufedtode- 

note 

1 - 

(r  )  On  this  point  we  fubferibe  to  the  opinion  of  the  elegant  and  ingenious  Dr  Beanie. — "  It  will  perhaps 
occur  (fayshe),  that  there  are  two  (7n?<?i$ /<?«/£  j,  of  which  I  have  given  no  account;  namely,  the  fecond  aorifi,  and 
the fecond future.  The  truth  is,  that  I  confider  them  as  unneceflary.  Their  place,  for  any  thing  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  might  at  all  times  be  fupplied  by  the  firfl  aorift  and  the  firft  future.  Some  grammarians  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  firft  aorift  fignifies  time  paft  in  general,  and  thefecond,  indefinite  time  paft;  and  that  the  firft future 
denotes  a  nearer,  undthefecoud  amorc  remote  futurity.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  is  mere  conjecture,  unfuppor  ted  by 
proof:  and  therefore  1  incline  rather  to  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  teach,  that  thefecond  future  and  thefecond 
aorift  have  no  meaning  different  from  thefirft  future  and  the  firft  aorift ;  and  that  they  are  theprefent  and  imper- 
fect of  fome  abfolute  theme  of  the  verb,  and,  when  the  other  theme  came  into  ufe,  happened  to  be  retained  for 
the  fake  of  variety  perhaps,  or  by  accident,  with  a  preterite  and  future  fignification.  Be  this  as  it  will,  as 
thefe  tenfes  are  peculiar  to  the  Greek,  and  have  nothing  correfponding  to  them  in  other  tongues,  we  need  not 
fcruple  to  overlook  them  as  fupernuous." —  The  Theory  of  Language,  Part  II.  Chap.  ii. 

To  thefe  judicious  observations  we  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  they  acquire  no  fmall  degree  of  confirma- 
tion from  this  circumftance,  that  there  are  many  Greek  verbs  which  have  no  fecond  future,  and  which  are  yet 
employed  to  denote  every  poffible  modification  of  future  time.  Of  the  patih-poft-futurum  of  the  Greeks  We  have  < 

taken 
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note  the  right  of  which  a  perfon  is  poffeffed.  "  I  may  fubjuncthe  of  the  verb  do;  for  it  is  nonfenfe  to  talk  of 
or  lean,  fell  this  book."  This  application,  which  liberty,  with  refpect.  to  the  performance  of  an  action, 
DrPrieftley  confidersas  the^ri#/*r/ Signification  of  the     which,  at  the  time  of  (peaking,  is  fuppofed  to  be  pa/} 


«3 


tenfe,  is  ealily  deduced,  or  rather  follows  immediately, 
from  the  foregoing  account  of  its  import.  For  if  one 
be  under  no  reftraiut,  either  external  or  internal,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  performing  an  action,  he  has  furely  a 
right  to  perform  it 


and  co7/ip/eted.  What  then  is  the  import  of  the  phrafe 
We  are  perfuaded  that  it  is  elliptical,  and  that  the 


a  man  utters  the  above  fentence,  he  certainly  utters  no 
comtnand,  but  only  afferts  that  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
fpeaks  has  liberty  or  power  to  do  him  a  favour.  This 
alTertion,  however,  may  contain  no  new  information  ; 
and  therefore  the  perfon  addreffed,  reflecting  upon  the 
intention  of  the  fp  taker  in  making  it,  infers  that  it  indi- 
cates a  w'ifh  to  defire  that  "  his  compliments  fhould 
be  made  tofuch  a  perfon." 


74 
The  pra- 
ter-imper- 
fect 


word/ay  or  affirm  is  underftood  :  "  I  may  (fay  that  I) 
have  done  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  in  my  time  ;"  for  li- 
berty or  contingency  can  relate  to  actions  only  as  they 
Thirdly,  The  prefent  of  the  fubjunctive  is  often  ufed     arc  conceived  to  be  prefent  or  future.  7<S 

X.of\gvi\fy  command  ox  re-queft  ;  as  when  one  fays, "  You         72.  Of  all  the  tenfes,  the  moft  complex  is  the  pluf-  The  Pluf- 
may  give  my  compliments  to  fuch  a  perfon."  This  ufe    quam-perfect  of  this  mode.  It  combines  a  paft  and  a. fit-  jlui"n"Per" 
of  the  tenfe  under  confideration  feems  to  have  arifen    ture  time  with  a  fin ifhed  action.     It  may  beconfidered 
from  a  defire  to  foften  the  harfhnejs  of  a  command,  by     as  the  paft  ti?neboth  of  the  perfect  future  and  of  the  pra- 
avoidingthe  appearance  of  claiming  fuperiority.  When    ter  perfect  of  ihefubjuncthe  :  foritreprefentsan  action, 

future  and  contingent  at  fome  pajl  time,  as finijhed before 
another  period fpecified ;  which  period  therefore,  tho' 
paft  at  the  time  of fp taking,  was  itfeYffuture  withrefpect 
to  the  time  when  the  futurity  or  contingency  of  the 
action  exifled.  "  Promififtite  fcripturum  fuiffe  li  rogaf- 
fern   "  "You  promifed  that  you  would  write,  if  I 
fhould  have  afked  you."  Here  the  futurity  of  the  ac- 
tion of  a/king,  which  is  reprefented  as  complete  and  fi- 
70.  Of  t^xefubjunttiv  eas^reWasof  the  indicative,  the     nifhed, is  fated  as  co-exifting  with  the  paft  promije  ;  but 
prater-imperfeCtis  evidently  thepajlt'me of  theprefent.     the  action  itfelfmu.fi  be  pofterior  to  that  promife  :  it  is 
As  the  latter  afferts  liberty,  or  ability,  to  perform  fome    however  fuppofed  to  be  paft  with  refpect  to  the  action 
action,  as  exiflingrfr/r  efent,  the  former  afferts  the  fame    of  writing,  which  is  alfo  poft  trior  to  the  promife.  77 

liberty  or  ability  to  have  exifled  in  time  paft ;  but  the         73.  Before  we  difmifs  the  fubject  of  tenfes,  it  may  of  number 
freeife  portion  of  time  paft,  in  which  thefe  capacities     not  be  improper  juft  to  mention  number  and  perfon  ;  for  andperfoa. 
exifled,  muft  be  fpecified  by  other  words,  or  it  will    thefe  have  place  in  every  tenfe  of  the  verb  in  the  learn- 
remain  unknown.  .  Thus  in  the  following  fentence,     ed  languages,  and  in  many  tenfes  even  of  the  Engli/b 
'"  Dixi  me  facturum  effe  quas  imp eraret,"  the  time  of    verb.  They  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  effential to  the 
-     imperaret  is  referred  to  that  of  dixi  :  the  perfon  having    verb  ;  for  affirmation  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  made 
the  right  to  command,  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  it  at    by  you,  by  me,  or  by  a  third  perfon,  or  whether  it  be 
the  time  when  the  other  faid  that  he  would  obey.  This    made  by  one  man  or  by  a  tkoufand.     The  moft  that 
tenfe,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  ftates  the  action  as  going    can  be  faid  is,  that  verbs  in  the  more  elegant  languages 
on  and  incomplete  ;  and  alfo  as  future  with  refpect  to  the    are  provided  with  a  variety  of  terminations  which  re- 
liberty  or  ability  to  perform  it.     It  is  rendered  into     fpect  the  number  and  perfon  of  every  Jubftantive,  that 
Englijb  by  the  verbs  could  or  might ;  of  which  the  firft    we  may  know  with  more  precision,  in  a  complex  fen- 
is  the  paft  time  of  can,  the  fecond  of  ?nay.       -   '  tence,eachparticularfubftance  with  its  attendant  verbal 
From  the  near  affinity  which  theprefent  of  the  fub-    attributes.     The  fame  may  be  faid  offex  with  refpect 
junctive  has  to  the  future  of  the  indicative,  the  tenfe    to  adjectives.     They  have  terminations  which  vary  as 
nowunder  confideration"  appears,  in  manyinftances,  as    they  refpect  beings  male  ox  female,  though  it  is  paft 
the  paft  time  of  the  latrer  as  well  as  the  former.    Thus     difpute  that  fub  fiances  alone  are  fufceptible  offex.  We 
Dixi  me  fatturum  qua  imperaret,  may  be  rendered  "I    therefore  pafs  over  thefe  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind,  as 
faid  that  I  would  do  whatever  he  might,  or  whatever    being  rather  among  the  elegancies  of particular  Ungua- 
ls       he  Jhould,  command."                                                       ges,  and  therefore  to  be  learned  from  the  particular 
The  prae-         71 .  Of  the  prater-perfect,  it  is  fuiheient  to  obferve,    grammar  of  each  tongue,  than  among  the  effsntials  of 
ter-perfect.  tnat  as  tiie  prefent  ftates  the  agent  as  at  liberty  to  be    language  5  which  effentfals  alone  are  the  fubject  of  in- 
performing  an  unfinifhed  action  ;  fo  this  tenfe  ftates  him    quiry  in  a  treaiife  on  univerfal  grammar.  78 


as  at  liberty  to  perform  an  action  considered  as  finijhed. 
"  I  may  be  writing  a  letter  when  you  come,"  i.  e.  "  I  am 
at  liberty  to  be  writing  a  letter  when  yon  come,"  (<  I 
may  have  written  a  letter  when  you  come,"  i.  e.  "  I  am 
at  liberty  to  be  in  pojfeffion  of  the  finijhed  action  of  wri- 
ting a  letter  when  you  come." 

It  is  a  common  mode  of  expreffion  to  fay,  "  I  may 


74.  Be  fides  tenfes,  number ,andp erfon ,  in  every  tongue  Of  modes., 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  verbs  are  fubject  to  ano- 
ther variation,  which  grammarians  have  agreed  to  call 
Modes.  Of  modes,  as  of  tenfes,  it  has  been  warmly  dif- 
puted  whether  or  not  they  be  effential  to  language. 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  the  only  part  of  the  verb 
alfolutely  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating 


have  done  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  in  my  time,"  when  he  thought  is  the  indicative  mode ;  for  all  the  others,  as 
w7ho  fpeaks  can  have  little  doubt  whether  he  has  done  has  been  well  obferved  by  Dr  Gregory,  are  refolvable, 
the  thing  or  not.  In  that  cafe,  the  words  may  have  by  means  of  additional  verbs  and  a  word  denoting  the 
done,  cannot  be  confidered  as  the  prater-perfect  of  the     action  of  the  primary  verb,  into  circuitous  expreffions 

which 


taken  no  notice,  becaufe  it  is  found  only  in  the  paffive  voice ;  to  which  if  it  were  neceffary,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
would  be  neceffary  in  all  voices,  as  a  man  may  be  about  to  act  as  well  as  to  fuffer  immediately. 


which  fully  convey  their  meaning  ( s ) .  Bat  fuch  ex- 
prefftons  continually  repeated  would  make  language 
very  prolix  and  wholly  inanima'.ed  ;  for  which  reaion, 
the  impoft  of  each  of  the  commonly  received -modes  is 


u  fubjeci:  worthy  of  the  philologist's  inveftigation.    A 
bout  the  number  of  modes,  whether  neceffary  or  only 
expedient,  as  well  as  about  the  Import  of  each,  the  wri- 
B*ff  rent     ters  ou  grammar  have  differed  in  opinion.     Mr  Harris, 
.opinions  a-  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  of  thofe  waters,  has  enu- 
bout  the      merated/W  modes  of  the  verb,  befides  the  infinitive  ; 
number  of   viz.   The  INDICATIVE  or  DECLARATIVE, /o  atfert  what 
modes.         iv  e  think  certain;  the  porENTiALor suBju\CTiVE,/or 
thepurpofes  of  whatever  we  think  contingent ;  the  inter- 
rogative,  whenwe  are  doubtful, to  procure  us  informa- 
tion; and  the  r  e  ojjis  it  I  v  e  ,  ta  aj/iji  us  in  the  gratification 
of  our  volitions.     Therequilite  too,  according  to  him, 
appears  under  twodiftinct  fpecies  ;  either  as  it  is  impe- 
rative to  inferiors,  or  precative  to  fuperiors. 

For  eftablilhiiig  fuel;  a  variety  of  modes  as-  this,  no 
"fort  of  foundation  whatever  appears,.     The  fame  rea- 
rming which  induced  the  author  to  give  us  an  interro- 
gative and  requifilivs  mode,  might  have  made  him  give 
us  a  hortative,  zdijfuapve,  avolative,  and  innumerable 
other  modes,  with  which  no  language  is  acquainted. 
But  befides  perplexing  his  reader  with  ufeleis  diftinc- 
tious,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr  Harris  has 
fallen  into  fome  miftakes  with  regard  to  the  import  of 
thofe  modes  which  are  univerfally  acknowledged.  Ac-. 
cording  to  him,  affertion  is  the  characteriftic  of  the  indi- 
eutivs,  and  that  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  fubjunc- 
tive  ox  potential:  teat  this  is  certainly  not  true,  for  with- 
out an  afjerthn,  the  verb  cannot  be  ufed  in  any  mode. 
Of  this  the  learned  author,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been 
aware,  whenheobiervedof  the/«£yv/v<r7/z><?  mode,  thatit 
is  employed  "when  we  do  not  fir iflly  affert,"  and  that 
ii  it  implies  butra  dubiousajadconjeflurulaiTenion."  The 
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truth  is,  that  the  affertion  implied  in  this  mode,  tho* 
it  is  not  concerning  the fame  thing,  is  equally/  oft  hi  and 
abfolute  with  that  conveyed  by  the  indicative.  An  ex- 
ample quoted  by  himfelf  Jhould  have  fet  him  right  as 
to  this  matter  : 


IV. 


Sed  tacitus pafcifi pojfet  eorvus.,  HABERET 
Plus  dapit,  &e. 

Who  does  not  feel  that  the  affertion  contained  in  ha- 
beret,  is  as  abfolute  and  poftive  $s  any  affertion  what- 
ever ? 

JS.  Perhaps  we  may  be  afked  to  define  what  we 
mean  by  a  mode.  We  know  not  that  we  can  define 
it  to  univerfal  fatisf  action.  Thus  much,  however, 
feems  to  be  obvious,  that  thofe  variations  which  are 
called  modis  donotimply  different  modifications 
of  the  action  of  the  verb.  Amo,  AmtM,  Am  A,  do 
not  lignify  modes  of  loving  ;  for  modes  of  loving  are, 
loving  much,  loving  little,  loving  long,  &c. — Shall 
we  then  get  over  the  difficulty  by  faying,  with  Mr 
Harris,  that  "modes  exhibit  fome  way  or  other  the 
foul  and  its  affetlions  P  This  is  certainly  true:  but  it 
is  nothing  to  the  purpofe ;  for  it  does  not  diftinguilh 
the  meaning  of  mode  from  the  object  of  language  in 
general,  all  languages  being  intended  to  exhibit  the 
foul  and  its  ajfeti'cns.  go 

Grammatical  modes  of  verbs  have  been  defined  by  Mode  de- 
Dr  Gregory  to  be  "  concife  modes  of  expreffing  fome  of  fined, 
thole  combinations  of  thoughts  which  occur  moft  fre- 
qucntly,  and  are  mofl  important  and  ftriking."     This 
is  a  j  ult  obfervation  ;  but  perhaps  he  would  have  given 
a  more  complete  definition  had  he  faid,  that  grammati- 
cal modes  of  verbs  are  co?icife  modes  of  expreffing  fom  e  of 
thofe  combinations  of  thoughts  which  occur  moft  frequently 
and  of  which  assertion  is  an  efential  part  (t  ).  This 
indeed  feems  to  be  the  real  account  of  the  matter, 
efpecially  if  our  notion  of  the  nature  of  verb  be  well 

founded, 


(s)  The  imperative,  for  inftancc,  maybe  refolved  into  a  verb  of  commanding  in  the  firft  perfon  of  the  prefent 
of  the  indicative,  and  a  wora  denoting  the  afiion  of  the  primary  verb,  commonly  called  the  infinitive  mode  of 
that  verb.  Thus,  I  nunc  et  verfus  tecum  mtditare  canoros,  and  "  Jubeo  te  nunc  ire  et  tecum  meditari,"  &x. 
Are  fentences  of  the  very  fame  import.  The  fibjuntlive  may  be  refolved  in  the  fame  manner  bymeansof  a  verb- 
denoting  power  or  capacity  ;  for  credam,  and  poffum  credere,  may  be  often  ufed  indifferently.  The  indicative 
iiiode,  however,  is  not  thus  convertible  with  another  verb  of  affirming  in  the  fir fl  perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the  in- 
tiicativi  and  a  word  denoting  the  action  of  the  primary  verb  ;  for  Titius  fcribit,  f«  Titius  writes,"  is  not  of  the 
■fame  import  with  dice  Titiumf crib  ere,  quodTitins  fcribat,  "  I  fay  that  Titius  writes."  The  firft  of  thefe  fen- 
tences, as  has  been  already  fhown,  contains  but  one  affertion ;  the  fecond  obvioufly  contains  two.  Titius  writes 
is  equivalent  to  Titius  is  writing  ;  1  fay  that  Titius  writes,  is  equivalent  to  /  am  faying  that  Titius  is  writing. 
The  rcafon  why  the  imperative  zivlfubju/iclive  are  refolvable  into  expreffions  into  which  the  indicative  cannot 
be  refolved,  will  be  feen  when  the  import  of  each  of  thofe  modes  is  afcertained. 

(t  )  Every  verb,  except  the  fimple  verb  am,  art,  is,  &cc.  expreffes  without  modes  a  combination  of  thoughts, 
viz.  affirmation  and  an  attribute.  The  affirmation,  however,  alone  is  effential  to  the  verb,  for  the  attribute 
may  be  expreffed  by  other  words.  It  is  indeed  extremely  probable,  that  in  the  earliefl  ages  of  the  world,  the 
affirmation  and  attribute  were  always  expreffed  by  different  words  j  and  that  afterwards,  for  the  fake  of  con- 
cifenefs,  one  word,  compounded  perhaps  of  thefe  two,  was  made  to  exprefs  both  the  affirmation  and  the  at- 
tribute :  hence  arofe  the  various  claffes  of  verbs,  atlive,  paffive,  and  neuter.  Of  a  procefs  of  this  kind  there 
are  evident  figns  "in  the  Greek  and  fome  other  tongues.  But  the  improvers  of  language  did  not  flop  here.  The 
fame  love  of  concifenefs  induced  them  to  modify  the  compound  verb  itfelf,  that  it  might  exprefs  various  com- 
binations of  thought  ftill  more  complex  :  but  in  all  thefe  combinations  affertion  was  of  necelfity  included  ;  for  if 
the  word  had  ceafed  to  aifert,  it  would  have  ceafed  to  be  a  verb  of  any  kind. 

Soon  after  this  fhort  note  was  written,  and  the  whole  article  finifhed  for  the  prefs,  we  accidently  met  with 
.Plckbouni 's  Difertation  on  the  Englijh  Verb.  Of  that  work  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  give  a  character.  Such  of 
our  readers  as  thall  perufe  it,  will  fee  that  on  many  points  we  differ  widely  in  opinion  from  the  author  ;  but  we 
.laave  no  painful  apprehenfion  of  any  comparifon  which  may  be  made.     It  gives  us  pleafure,  however,  to  find, 

that 
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founded, — tluiitSre{[efrcirconC\ttiia.aJirmatio!2.  And  in  gular  number,  and  conceive  one  of  our  readers  to  be 
this  opinion  we  are  to  be  more  confirmed,  from  a  con-  prefent.     I  affert  a  thing,  taking  the  truth  of  it  for 
viction  that  no  man  ever employs  languageon  any  occa-  granted  -,  but  if  you  know  me  to  be  wrong,  Iprcfumc 
/ion  but  for  the  purpofe  of  affinuing  fomething.     The  that  you  will  fet  me  right  :  in  this  cafe,  atfeition  pro- 
fpeaker  may  affirm  fomcthing  directly  of  the  attiou  it-  duces  the  fameeffectas  interrogation.   Inflances  perpe- 
felf;  fomething  of  the  agent\s^>owr  or  capacity  to  per-  tually  occur  in  common  converfation.     An  acquaint- 
form  it ;  or  fomething  of  his  own  defire  that  it  fhould  ance  fays  to  me — (*  You  took  a  ride  this  morning :" 
gt        be  performed,  &c — but  ftill  he  mufl  affirm.  I  anfwer^j  or  no  according  to  the  cafe  ;  and  the  fame 
All  modes       If  'his  be  fo,    then  are  all  the  modes  equally  indica-  effect  is  produced  as  if  he  had  faid — «  Did  you  take 
equally  iu-  tive.  Somcmay  be  indicative  of  perceptions,  and  others  a  ride  this  morning?"  In  this  way,  at  firfl,  would 
dicative.     of  volitions  ;  but  flill  they  all  contain  indications.    On  firnple  affertion;  be  employed  to  procure  information. 
this  idea  the  three  foregoing  modes  of  amo  will  be  thus  wanted.  Fecifti — you  did  fuch  a  thing  ;  fecifti  ne—^you 
diflinguifhed.  When  a  man  indicates  hisprefent  feeling  did  it  not  : — either  would  produce  the  proper  reply, 
of  the  paffion  of  love,  he  ufes  the  firfl ;  when  he  in-  and  the  information  wanted  would  be  gained  (u), 
dicates  his  prefent  eapacity  of  feeling  it,  he  ufes  the  This  being  obferved  as  language  improved, men  would 
fecond;  and  when  he  indicates  his  prefent  defire  thatthe  accompany  fuch  a  fentence  with  a  peculiar  toueof  voice, 
perfon  to  whom  he  is  fpeaking  would  entertain  that  or  other  marks,   to  lignify  more  unequivocally  that 
paffion,  he  ufes  the  third.  the  wanted  information,  or  that  fuch  information  was 
76.  As  to  what  Mr  Harris  calls  the  interrogative  the  only  object  of  their  fpeech.    Farther  progrefs  in  re- 
mode,  he  himfelf  obferves  that  it  has  a  near  affinity  to  finement  would  lead  them  f>  alter  the,  p  o  ft  ti  on  of  the 
the  indicative.     It  has  in_fact  not  only  a  near  affinity  words  of  a  fentence  when  they  meant  toafkz  queflion, 
to  it,  but,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  there  is  not  as  we  do  in  Englifh,  faying  (when  we  affert),  "  Yore 
between  the  one  and  the  other  the  flightefl  difference,  have  read  Euripides  ;"  (when  we  interrogate), «  Have 
For  in  written  language,  take  away  the  mark   of  in-  you  read  Euripides  ?" 

terrogation  and,  in fpoken  language,  the  peculiar  tone  of  In  Greek  and  Latin,  questions  are  afked  commonly 

voice,  and  the  interrogative  and  indicative  mode  appear  enough  by  the  particles  u  and  an.  Thefe  particles  wc 

precifely  the  fame.    Thatfuch  fhouldbethe  cafe  is  ex-  know  to  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Englifh  particle 

tremely  natural.  if,  atleafl  to  the  fenfe  in  which  that  particle  i^  com- 

To  illuflrate  this,  let  us  for  once  fpeak  in  the  fin-  monlytaken.-^«  fecifti  is  "  If  you  did  it  /'  and  the  fen- 
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that  his  notions  reflecting  the  origin  of  fuch  verbs  as  exprefsat  once  affertion  and  an  attribute,  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  had  occurred  to  ourfelves. 

"  The  copula  is  appears  (fays  Mr  Pickbourn)  to  have  been  coeval  with  language  itfelf.  But  we  have  not 
the  fame  evidence  to  convince  us,  that  that  muft  necefTarily  have  been  the  cafe  with  any  other  finite  verb  ;  for 
the  copula  is,  containing  only  an  affirmation,  is  much  more  fimple  than  a  verb  which  unites  in  one  word  both 
an  attribute  and  an  affirmation.  Since  therefore  people,  in  their  firfl  attempts  to  exprefs  their  ideas  by  words, 
would  fcarcely  think  of  any  thing  more  than  what  was  abfolutely  neccflary,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  fome 
time  before  they  invented  any  other  word  containing  in  itfelf  an  affertion  or  affirmation  ,•  for  they  would  not  very 
early  think  of  contriving  words  fo  complex  in  their  nature  as  to  include  in  them  both  the  tiameoinnailion  and  an 
ajfert  ion. 

"  I  conjecture,  that  the  firfl  mode  of  expreffing  actions  or  paffions;  would  be  by  participles  or  verbal  nounsf.  e. 
words  fignifying  the  names  of  the  actions  or  paffions  they  wanted  to  defcribe  ;  and  thefe  words,  connected  with 
their  fubject  by  the  copula  is,  might  in  thofe  rude  beginnings  of  language  tolerably  well  fupply  the  place  of 
verbs  :  e.  g.  from  obfervin  g  the  operations  of  nature,  fuch  words  as  rain  or  raining,  thunder  or  thundering, would  foon 
be  invented  ;  and  by  adding  the  copula  is,  they  would  fay  thundering  or  thunder  is  or  is  not,  rainingor  rain  is ;  which 
by  the  rapidity  of  pronunciation,  might  in  time  form  the  verbs  rains,  thunders,  &c.  The  obfsrvaiion  of  their  own 
actions,  or  the  actions  of  the  animals  around  them,  would  foon  increafe  their  flock  of  ideas,  and  put  them  upon 
contriving  fuitable  expreffions  for  them.  Hence  might  arife  fuch  words  as  thefe';  fleep  or  fleeping,  ft  and  ox 
/landing,  run  or  running,  bite  or  biting,  hurt  ox  hurting  :  and  by  joining  thefe  to  fubflaatives  by  means  of  the  co- 
pula /'/,  they  might  form  fuch  fentences  as  thefe, — Lion  is  fleeping,  or  perhaps  lion  fleep  is,  ftand  is,  &c.  which 
would  foon  be  contracted  into  Hon  fleep  s,  ft  ands,  runs,  bites,  hurts,  &c.  Thus  our  lktle  infulated  family  might 
become  pofTefTed  of  verbs  including  an  attribute  and  an  affirmation  in  one  word." 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  atlive,  paffive,  and  neuter  verbs,  is  certainly  ingenious  ;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
it  is  not  more  ingenious  than  jufl  when  applied  to  the  Greek  and  other  ancient  languages,  though  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  Englifh;  but  it  feems  to  be  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  difinition  of  verb,  which  the  author 
has  adopted  from  Bifhop  Lowth  ;  and  indeed  with  every  other  definition  except  that  which  makes  the  efience 
of  a  verb  to  confifl  in  ftmple  affirmation. 

(u)  Of  a  queflion  put  in  the  form  of  an  affertion  we  have  a  remarkable  inflance  in  the  Gofpel  of  St  Mat- 
thew. When  Chrifl  flood  before  Pilate,  the  governor  afked  him,  faying,  iv  u  »  (Z*timv>  rat  i^iatm.  That 
this  fentence  was  pronounced  with  a  view  to  obtain  fome  anfwer,  is  evident  from  the  context ;  yet  it  is  as  plain- 
ly an  affirmation,  though  uttered  probably  in  a  fcoffing  tone,  as  the  ferious  confeffion  of  Nathaniel,  S.v  u  a 
&*<n\tus  rou  i!Tf««x.  Had  not  the  queflion  been  put  in  this  form,  which  afferts.  Chrifl  to  be  the  king  of  the 
Jews,  the  reply  could  not  have  been  iv  x£>«.<y ;  for  without  an  affertion  the  governor  would  have  faid  nothing. 
See  DrCampbe/t'sTranJlation  of  the  Cofpels,  where  the  form  ufedin  the  original  is  with  great  propriety  retained 
in  the  yerfion. 
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tcnce  may  either  be  an  abbreviation  for  die  an  fecifli,  is  not  formally  expreffed  by  the  fpeaker,  but  Inferred  by 

"tell  me  if  you  did  it  ;"or  an  may  perhaps  be,  as  the  hearer.     They  are  therefore  inftances of  that  ten- 

i/certainly  is,  the  imperative  mode  of  fome  obfolete  dency  which  mankind  univerfally  difcover  to  abbrevi- 

vcrb  equivalent  to  give ;  and  in  that  cafe,  an  fecifli  will  ate  their  language,  efpecially  in  cafes  where  the  paffi- 

be  a  complete  interrogative  fentence  fignifying,  "  you  ons  or  feelings  are  interefted. 

did  it, give  that." — But  of  the  interrogative  modeofMx  78.  The  interrogative  and  optative  modes  being  id- 
Harris  we  have  faid  enough;  perhaps,  our  reader*  will  afide  as  fuperfluous,  it  would  appear  from  our  invefti- 
think,  too  much,  fmceitisaufelefsdiftin&ionnotfound  gation,  that  the  real  dijlincl  modes  of  the  verb,  which 
in  any  language.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  fay  fome-  are  found  in  the  moil  copious  and  varied  language,  are        83 
thingof  his  precative  mode,  as  far  as  it  is  the  fame  with  only  three ;  the  indicative,  the  fubjunclive,  and  the  im-  Only  three 
the  optative  mode  of  the  Greek  grammarians.     And,  perative  :  and  that  thefe  are  all  that  can  be  coniidered  mo<le9  ne" 
***            77.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  clearer,  than  that  as  necejfary  ;  the  firfl  to  indicate  thefpeaker's_/*e//»£  or  feffary,  the 
Of  the  op-  tjie  Qj-ggk  0ptative  conilitutes  no  dijlincl  mode  of  the  atling,  th efecond  to  indicate  his  capacity  of  feeling  or  rVunc.  ' 
mo'de          verb,  whatever  meaning  be  annexed  to  the  word  mode,  acting,  and  the  third  to  indicate  his  de/ire  that  the  per-  tive  an<j 
The  different  tenfes  of  the  optative  are  evidently  no-  fon  to  whom  he  fpeaks  Jhould  feel  or  aft.                         imperative. 
thing  but  thepajl  th.uesof  the  correfpondingtenfes  of  the  Here  again  we  have  the  misfortune  to  find  ourfelves 
fubjunclive.  Praef.  fub.  twt«,  \  may  ftx'\b.e.  Prsef.  opt.  differ  in  opinion  with  Dr  Gregory;  who  feems  to 
-ruvToifAi,  I  might  flrike,  &c.     This  is  proved  to  be  in-  think  that  a  greater  number  of  modes,  if  not  abfo- 
dubitably  the  cafe   by  the  uniform  practice  of  the  lutely  necefTary,  would,  however   be  highly  ufeful. 
Greek  writers.     Examples  might  be  found  without  His  words  are:  "  All  languages,  I  believe,  are  defec- 
number  were  one  to  read  in  fearch  of  them.     The  fol-  tive  in  refped  of  that  variety  and  accuracy  of  combi- 
lowing  fentence  will  illuflrate  our  meaning  :  'Ep^ovrai  nation  and  of  diftincfion,  which  we  know  with  infal- 
'Afi»v«<»/  »'v«  ySo»8«9-/  to/c  Apyuoit,  "the  Athenians  co?ne  lible  certainty  take  place  in  thought.     Nor  do  I  knovr 
that  they  may  affijl  the  Argives."     Here  the  leading  of  any  particular  in  which  language  is  more  deficient 
verb  tfxoiv*'  being  of  iheprefent  tenfe,  the  dependent  than  in  the  expreifing  of  thofe  energies  or  modifications 
verb  jSoiiS&ir/  is  the  prefent  fubjunclive.  But  change  the  of  thought ;  fome  of  which  always  are,  andallof  which 
former  to  the  pafi  time,  and  the  latter  mail  alfo  be  might  be  expreffed  by  the  grammatical  modes  of  verbs*      y 
changed.     HoKov-na  A8»v«ie#  <v*  jSojtflo/  ev  to/c  Ap>e;o/f,  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  clearer  proof  than  the  well- 
"  the  Athenians  came  that  they  might  ajfijl  the  Ar-  known  fact,  that  we  are  obliged  to  exprefs  by  the 
gives."     Here  it  is  plain  that  £0180/  a,  the  prefent  of  fame  mood  very  different  modifications  or  energies  of 
the  optative,  is  the  pafi  time  of  fiofibun,  the  prefent  of  thought.     As,  for  inftance,  in  the  cafe  of  the  gram- 
the  fubjunclive ;  and  the  fame  in  other  inflances.  matical  mood  called  the  hnperative,  by  which  we  ex- 
It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  add,  that  when  this  mode  prefs  occaiionally  prayer  to  God,  command  to  a  flave, 
is  employed  to  denote  a  wifh,  the  wifli  is  not  expreffed  requeft  to  a  fuperior,  advice  to  an  equal  or  to  any  one,, 
by  the  verb,  but  is  tinderjlood.     Such  abbreviated  ex-  order  as  from  an  officer  to  his  fubaltern,  ^application 
preffions  to  denote  a  wifh  are  common  in  all  languages,  to  one  whom  we  cannot  refill." — If  thefe  be,  as  the 
Thus,  in  Greek,  author  calls  them,  fpecific  differences  of  thought,  he 
T/x;v  /u*v  6eo;  cfe<«,  txi//A7ri*  ^%[xvt  tx™rit  WJM  not  furely  object  to  their  being  all  ranked  under 
'Exirif<rai  Upiapoit  irox/v,  &c.  one  genus,  which  may  be  called  dejire  (x).     Thatthe 
fignifies,  "  The  gods  might  give  you  (or,  as  we  fay  in  internal  feelings  which  prompt  us  t©  pray  to  God,  to 
Engliih,  changing  the  polition  of  the  verb,  might  the  command  a  (lave,  to  requeft  a  fuperior,  to  advife  an 
gods  give  you)  todeftroy,"  &c.  So  in  Latin,  Utte  omnes  equal,  to  give  an  order  to  an  inferior,  and  to  fuppli-. 
dii  dea^us  perdant,  "  That  all  the  gods  and  goddeffes  cate  one  whom  we  cannot  refift,  arcall  different  in  de- 
may  curfe  you !"      Again,  in  Englifh,  * '  O  that  my  gree,  cannot  be  denied.     Each  of  them,  however,  is 
head  were  waters!"  &c.     In  all  thefe,  and  fuch  like  defire;  and  the  predication,  by  which  the  defire  is  made 
fentences,  the  words  equivalent  to  I  wifh,  I  pray,  are  known  to  the  perfon  whom  we  addrefs,  is  the  fame  in 
nnderflood.     In  Greek  a  wifh  is  fometimes  introduced  all,  when  we  utter  a  prayer  as  when  we  utter  a  com- 
by  the  particle  A  or  un,  if;  as  in  Homer,  mand,  when  we  requeft  as  when  we  fupplicate.     But 
'e*8'  o$«a«?  r'ayovot  T-'t^usva/,  ayo/uiof  <rairoxs<r8a/.  predication  alone  is  that  which  conftitutes  the  verb  .*  for 
u  Jf  it  had  been  your  fate  not  to  be  born,  or  to  die  d efi  r  e  by  itf elf,  however  modified,  can  be  expreffed  only 
unmarried !"  The  fupplement  is,  "  It  would  have  been  by  an  abjlracl  noun ;  and  the  mere  energy  of  defire,  when 
happy  for  your  country,"  or  fome  fuch  thing.     In  not  applied  to  a  particular  energifer,  can  be  expreffed 
like  manner,  a  poor  perfon  not  uncommonly  intreats  only  by  a  participle,  or  by  what  is  commonly,  though 
a.  favour  by  fsying,  "Sir,  if  yon  would  be  fo  good!"  improperly  called  the  infinitive  mode.     Now  it  is  cer- . 
Here  he  flops;  but  the  completion  of  his  fentence  is,  tainly  conceivable,  that  a  few  fbades  of  meaning,  or  a 
"  It  would  make  me  happy."  In  all  thefe  cafes  a  wifh  few  (  y)  degreesoionegeneral  energy,  might  be  marked 

by 

(x)  "Desire; — wifh;  with  eagernefs  to  obtain  or  enjoy."     Johufon. 

"  The  uneafinefs  a  man  finds  in  himfelf  upon  the:  abfence  of  any  thing,  whofe  prefent  enjoyment  carries  the 
idea  of  delight  with  it,  is  that  we  call  desire.  Good  and  evil,  prefent  and  abfent,  work  upon  the  mind;  but 
that  which  immediately  determines  the  will,  from  time  to  time,  to  every  voluntary  atlion,  is  the  uneafinefs  of 
TESiRE,  fixed  upon  fome  abfent  good."     Locke. 

This,  whether  it  be  found  philofophy  or  not,  is  furely  fufftcient  authority  for  ufing  the  word  defire  to  denote 
the  genvs  ;  of  which  prayer,  co?nr?.and,  advice ,  fup plication ,  &c.  may  be  confidered  as  fo  nurny  difiin&fpscies. 

(  y)  Dr  Gregory  feems  to  think,  that  not  barely  a  few,  but  a  vajl  number,  oi^hefc  energies  might  be  fo  marked. 

£    ,  "  Affirming 
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by  correfponding  variations  of  fuch  verbs  as  combine  fore  all  tke  modes  of  the  verb  which  to  us  appear  to 
energy  with  predication  ;  and  there  could  be  no  great  be  in  any  degree  necejfary  or  expedient  ;  and  they  are 
impropriety  in  calling  thofe  variations  medes,  or  rather  in  fact  all  the  modes  that  are  really  found  in  any  lan- 
mcdes  of  modes  :  but  that  fuch  a  multiplication  of  modes  guage  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  g4 
would  be  an  improvement  in  language,  is  by  no  means         For  the  infinitive,  as  lias  been  already  obferved,  The  infini- 
evident.    The  verb,  with  the  modes  and  tenfes  which  feems  on  every  account  to  be   improperly  flyled    a  tire  no 
it  has  in  all  languages,  is  already  a  very  complex  part  mode.     To  that  name  it  has  no  title  which  we  can  modc  of 
of  fpeech  ;  which  few  are  able,  and  flill  fewer  inclined,  perceive,  exce]ptthztitsterminationfometimes  (for  even  *hc  verb 
to  analyze  :  and  it  would  furely  be  of  no  advantage  to  this  is  not  true  univerfally)  differs  in  the  learned  Ian-  ^1^  " 
make  it  more  complex  by  the  introduction  of    new  guages  from  the  terminations  of  the  other  parts  o£  the 
i?iodes,  efpecially  when  thofe  degrees  of  energy  which  verb.     Nay,  if  affirmation  be,  as  it  has  been  proved  to 
could  be  marked  by  them  are  with  equal  and  perhaps  be,  the  very  effence  of  a  verb,  it  will  follow,  that  the  in- 
greater  precifion  marked,  in  the  living  fpeech,  by  the  finitive  is  no  part  of  the  verb  at  all ;  for  it  expreffes  no 
different  tones  of  voice  adapted  to  them  by  nature;  affiliation.     It  forms  no  complete  fentence  by  itfelf, 
and,  in  written  language,  by  thereader's  general  know-  nor  even  when  joined  to  a  noun,  unlefs  it  be  aided  by- 
ledge  of  the  fubject,  and  of  the  perfons  who  may  be  fome  real  part  of  a  verb  either  exprelfedor  underftood. 
occalionally  introduced.     If  there*  be  any  particular  Scribo,fcribebam,fcripfi,fcripferam,fcribam,fcripfero; 
delicacy  of  fentiment,  or  energy,  which  cannot  thus  "  I  am  writing,  I  was  writing,  I  have  written,  1  had 
be  made  known,  it  is  belter  to  exprefs  it  by  a  name  written,  I  mail  write,  I  fhall  have  written,"  do  each 
appropriated  to  itfelf,  together  with  the  fimple  and  ori-  of  them  contain  an  affirmation,  and  conftitute  a  com- 
ginal  verb  of  affirmation,  than  to  clog  the  compound  plete  fentence  :  but  fcribere  "to  write"  fcripfijfe ■  "  to 
verb  with  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  variations  as  would  have  written,"  affirm  nothing,  and  are  not  more  appli- 
render  the  acquifition  of  every  language  as  difficult  as  cable  to  any  one  perfon  than  to  another.  In  a  word,  the 
is  faid  to  be  that  of  the  Chinefe  written  characters.  /«/f»/7/'»e  is  nothing  more  than  an  abftrafl  noun  (z),  de- 
The  indicative,  fubjunilive,  and  i?uperative,  are  there-  noting  the  fimple  energy  of  the  verb,  in  conjunction 
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Affirming  (fays  he),  denying, teftifyitig,  foretelling,  alking,  anfwering,  wifhing,  hoping,  expecting,  believing, 
knowing,  doubting,  fuppofing,  flipulating,  being  able,  commanding,  praying,  requeuing,  fupplicating,  loving, 
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hating,  fearing,  defpairing,  being  accuftomed,  wondering,  admiring,  wavering,  fwearing,  advi/Jng}  refufmg, 

exhorting,  diffuading,  encouraging,  promifing,  threatening,  &c.  all  admit  very  readily  of  being  combined  with 
the  general  import  of  a  verb."  He  adds,  that  "  if  every  one  of  them  had  been  expreffed  in  all  languages 
by  variations  as  fbriking  as  thofe  of  iwra,  ro^rctfAii  and  mm,  they  muft  have  been  acknowledged  as  diitinct 
moods  of  the  verb." 

If  all  thefe  words  denote  different  energies  of  thought,  which,  however,  may  be  doubted,  and  if  all  thofe 
different  energies,  with  many  others  for  which,  as  the  author  juftly  obferves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  names, 
could,  like  capacity  and  defire,  be  combined  with  the  general  action  or  energy  of one  verb  ;  and  if  thofe  combinations 
could  be  marked  by  correfponding  variations  of  that  verb  ;  we  fhould  indeed  acknowledge  fuch  variations  to  be 
diflinct  modes,  or  modes  of  modes,  of  the  verb.  But  we  doubt  much  if  all  this  be  poffible.  We  are  certain  that 
it  would  be  no  improvement :  for  it  feems  to  be  evident,  either  that,  in  fome  of  the  modes,  the  radical  letters 
of  the  original  v«rb  muft  be  changed,  and  then  it  would  ceafe  to  be  the  fame  verb  >  or  that  many  of  the  modes 
muft  be  expreffed  by  words  of  very  unmanageable  length  ;  not  to  mention  that  theNadilixio'nal  complication  in- 
troduced by  fo  many  minute  diftinctions  into  a  part  of  fpeech  already  exceedingly  complex,  would  render  the 
import  of  the  verb  abfolutely  unintelligible  to  nine-tenths  even  of  thofe  who  are  juftly  ftyled  the  learned. 

(zj  In  our  idea  of  the  infinitive,  we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  the  learned  and  excellent  Ruddiman  .• 
whole  words  are,  **  Non  inepte"  hie  modus  a  veteribus  quibufdam  verbi  nomen  eft  appellatum.  Eft  enim  (fi 
Hon  vere  ac  femper,  quod  nonnulli  volunt,  nomen  fubflantivum)  fignificatione  certe  ei  maxime  affinis  j  ejufque 
vices  fuftinet  pro  omncs  cafus.  Et  quidem  manifefte  fubflantivum  videtur,  cum  adjeclivum  ei  additur  neutrius 
generis  : ut,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  28. Cum  vivereipfum  turpe  ft  nobis. — Perf. v. ^.Vellefuum cuique eft. — Cic. Fin. i.  1 . 
Totum  hoc  difplicet  philofopheri — Petron.  c.  52.  Meum  intelligere  nulla pecunia  vendo.  Item,  abfque  adjsflivo  : 
ut,  Ovid  Met.  ii.  483.  Poffe  loqui  eripitur,  i.  e.  peteftas  loquendt. — Plaut.  Bacch.  i.  2.  50.  Hie  veriri  perdidit, 
i.  e.  verecundiam — Cic.  Tufc.  v.  38.  Loquor  de  dollo  homine  et  erudito,  cui  vivere  eft  cogitare,  i.  e.  cujus  vita 
eft  cogitatio.  [Grammatics.  Latins.  Ixstitutiokes  :  Pars fecunda,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  where  the  reader  will  find 
examples  of  the  infinitive  ufed  by  the  bell  Roman  writers  as  a  fubflantive  noun  in  every  cafe.] 

This  opinion  of  Ruddiman  and  his  ancient  grammarians  has  been  lately  controverted  with  much  ingenuity 
by  Dr  Gregory  -,  who  feems  to  think,  that  in  the  infinitive  alone  we  fliould  look  for  the  ejfence  of  the  verb  di- 
verted of  every  accidental  circumftance,  time  only  excepted.  If  this  be  indeed  the  cafe,  almofl  every  thing 
which  we  have  faid  of  the  verb,  its  tenfes,  and  its  ?nodes,  is  erroneous  ;  and  he  whotakes  his  principles  of  gram- 
mar from  the  Encyclopedia,  will  fill  his  head  with  a  farrago  of  abfurdities.  The  writer  of  the  article,  however, 
has  been  at  much  jpains  to  acquire  correct  notions  of  the  fnbject :  he  has  fludied  the  wriiings-of  others  •  he 
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Of  expref- 
Jhig  com., 
tiiands  by 
the  future 
fenfe, 
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with  t'n}i4  ;  and  is  not  a  ?node,  as  far  as  we  can  con- 
ceive, of  any  thing.  Thus,  Scire  tuum  nihil  eft,  is  the 
fame  with  Scientia  tua  nihil  eft  ;  and,  "  Death  is  cer- 
tain," with  "  To  die  is  certain." 

79.  Before  we  difmifs  the  fubject  of  modes,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the  connection  which 
Mr  Harris,  after  Apollonius,  has  found  between  com- 
manding and  futurity.  "  Intreating  and  commanding 
(he  fays)  have  a  neceffary  refpecf.  to  the  future  only. 
For  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  prefent  and  the  pa  ft, 
the  natures  of  which  are  immutable  and  neceffary." 
Thisis  furely  confounding  commands  with  the  execution 
of  commands.  But  the  learned  writer  proceeds  to  in- 
form us,  that  "  it  is  from  the  connection  of futurity  with 
commands,  that  the  future  of  the  indicative  is  fometimes 
ufedforthe  imperative  mode."  The  connection,  of  which 
he  fpeaks,  appears  to  us  entirely  imaginary  ;  for  futu- 
rity has  nothing  to  do  with  co?mnands,  though  it  may 
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with  the  executionofthevsx.  The  prefent  time  is  thetime 
of  commanding,  the  future  of  obeying.  But  fuppofing 
the  connection  real,  it  would  not  account  for  the  fu- 
ture tenfes  being  ufed  imperatively.  For  although  it 
were  true,  as  it  is  evidently  falfe,  that  commands  are 
future,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  relation  is  con- 
vertible, or  that  employing  the  future  mould  imply  a 
command.  Theprinciple  upon  which  fuch  expreffions 
as,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  come  to  have  the  force 
of  a  command,  feems  to  be  this.  When  a  perfon,  espe- 
cially onepoilefTed  of  authority,  aiTerts  that  an  aCtion, 
depending  on  the  will  of  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  in 
its  own  nature  contingent, Jball  or  fhall  »o/actually  take 
place  ;  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  fuch  an  alTertion  ? 
Why  furely  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  it  is  his  will,. 
his  command,  that  his  aflertion  be  verified.  The  Eng- 
lifh  word  fhall,  if  we  be  well  informed,  denoted  origi- 
nally obligation  }  a  fenfe  in  which  its  paft  tenfe  Jhould'n 

flill 


has  confulted  feveral  perfons  of  undoubted  learning,  who  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  gramma- 
tical investigations  ;  and  he  is  extremely  unwilling  to  fuppofe,  that  all  his  inquiries  reflecting  the  molt  im- 
portant part  of  fpeech  have-  ended  in  error.  He  trufts,  therefore,  that  he  fhall  not  be  deemed  a  petulant  ca--» 
viller,  though  he  examine  with  fome  feveriry  the  principal  obfervations  and  arguments  upon  which  the  Doctor 
has  built  his  theory.  Upon  that  examination  he  enters  with  diffidence  :  for  the  learned  Profeffor's  knowledge 
of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  appears,  even  in  this  elTay,  to  be  fuch  as  eminently  qualifies  him  for 
afcertaining  the  precife  import  of  every  fpecies  of  words  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating 
thought ;  and  with  fuch  a  man  the  prefent  writer  would  be  much  happier  to  agree  than  to  differ  in 
©pinion . 

The  Doctor  acknowledges  (Tranfact.  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  Vol.  II.  lit.  clafs,  p.  195),  that 
the  infinitive  is  moft  improperly  called  a  mode  :  and  on  that  account  he  thinks  we  ought  to  turn  our  thoughts. 
exclusively  to  it,  "  when  we  endeavour  to  investigate  the  general  import  of  the  verb  with  a  view  to  afcertain 
the  accident  which  it  denotes ;  and  be  led,  ftep  by  ftep,  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  what  is  common  in  the  acci- 
dents of  all  verbs,  and  what  is  peculiar  in  the  accidents  of  the  feveral  claffes  of  them,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to- 
give  good  definitions,  fpecifying  the  ejfence  of  the  verb,"  &c.  It  may  be  true,  that  to  the  infinitive  exclufively 
we  fliould  turn  our  attention,  when  we  wifh  to  afcertain  the  accident  denoted  by  a  particular  verb  or  clafs  of 
verbs  ;  i.  e.  the  kind  ofaCiion,  pajfion,  or  ft  ate  of  being,  of  which,  fuperadded  to  affirmation,  that  verb  or  clafs  of 
verbs  is  expreffive  i  but  in  accidents  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  any  thing  that  with  propriety- 
can  be  faid  to  be  common  to  all  verbs.  There  feems  indeed  to  be  nothing  common  to  all  verbs,  but  that  which 
is  ejfential  to  them,  and  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  every  other  part  of  fpeech  ;  but  every  kind  of 
aCtion,  paftion, and  ftate  of  being, may  be  completely  exprefTed  by  participles  and  abftruCl  nouns  ;andthereforeinfuch 
accidents  we  cannot  find  the  ejfence  of  the  verb,  becaufe  fuch  accidents  distinguish  it  not  from  other  parts  of 
fpeech.  Were  a  man  called  upon  to  Specify  the  ejfence  of  verfe  or  metre,  he  would  not  fay,  that  it  confifts  in  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  or  in  the  ufing  of  thefe  verbs  according  to  the  rules  of  fyntax.  In  every  kind  of  verfe 
where  words  are  ufed  they  have  indeed  a  meaning,  and  in  all  good  verfes  they  are  grammatically  constructed ;  but 
this  is  likewife  the  cafe  in  profe,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  ejfence  of  verfe.  The  ejfence  of  verfe  muft  con- 
filt  in  fomething  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  profe,  viz.  a  certain  harmonic  fucceffion  of  founds  and  num- 
ber of  fyllables  :  and  the  ejfence  of  the  verb  mull  likewife  confilt  in  fomething  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  oj  fpeech  ;  and  that,  we  are  perfuaded,  is  nothing  but  affirmation.  But  if  affirmation  be  the  very  ejfence 
©f  the  verb,  it  would  furely  be  improper,  when  we  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  general  import  of  that  part  of 
fpeech,  to  turn  our  thoughts  exclufively  to  a  word  which  implies  no  affirmation ;  for  what  does  not  affirm,  can- 
not in  ftrictnefs  of  truth  be  either  a  verb  or  the  mode  of  a  verb. 

In  the  fame  page  it  is  faid,  that  <*  the  indefinite  denotes  that  kind  of  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts- 
which  is  common  to  all  the  other  modes.""  In  what  fenfe  this  is  true,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  :  it  denotes 
indeed  the  fame  accident,  but  certainly  not  the  fame  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts.  In  the  examples 
quoted,  Non  eft  vjvere  fed  vale re  vita,  &c.  the  infinitives  have  evidently  the  effect  of  abflraCl  nouns,  and  not 
of  verbs  ;  for  though  vivere  zndvalere  exprefs  the  fame  ftates  of  being  with  vivo  and  valeo,  they  by  no  means 
exprefs  the  fame  combination  of  thoughts.  Vivo  and  valeo  affirm  that  J  am  living,  and  that  I  am  well;  and  he 
who  utters  thefe  words  muft  think  not  of  life  and  health  in  the  abftraCt,  but  of  lift  and  health  as  belonging  to  him- 
felf.  Vivere  and  valere,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  nothing;  and  he  who  utters  them  thinks  only  of  the 
ftates  of  living  and  of  being  in  health,  without  applying  them  to  any  particular  perfon. 

The  exquifitely  learned  author  of  The  Origin  and  I  rogrefs  of  Language,  having  faid  that  the  infinitive  is  ufed 
either  as  a  noun,  or  that  it  ferves  to  connect  the  verb  with  another  verb  or  a  noun,  and  fo  is  ufeful  in  Syntax,, 
the  Doctor  combats  this  opinion,  and  infers  the  infinitive  to  be  truly  a  verb ;  becaufe  "  the  thought  exprefTed 

ty 
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ftill  commonly  employed.     In  Englifh,  therefore,  the  pofition ;  or,  to  fpeak  in  common  language,  they  denote 
foregoing  procefs  of  inferring  a  command  from  an  ajfer-  an  attribute  as  well  as  an  affirtnation.     Thus,  lego  is 
tion  of  futurity ,  feems  to  have  been  reverfed  ;  and  the  "  I  &m.readi?ig   "~ ainbulo,  *'  I  amwa/kivg  ;"  fto, (i  lam 
word  /ha//,  from  denoting  a  command  or  obligation,  jlanding ;"  verbero,  "  lam  ftriking  ■"  verberor,  "lam 
has  come  to  denote  futurity  fimply.  J/ricken."     But  the  attributes  exprcffed  by  thefe  verbs 
80.  Having  confidcred  the  verb  in  its  ejfence,  its  ten-  are  evidently  of  different  kinds  ;  fome  conlifling  in  ae- . 
fes,  and  its  modes,  we  might  feem  to  have  exhauftcd  the  tion,  fome  mfuffering,  and  fome  in  a  ftate  of  being, 
nf     h       fubject;  but  there  is  ftill  fomething  more  to  be  done,  which  is  neither  atlive  nor paftive.     Hence  the  diftinc- 
theyare'ac-  Grammarians  have  diftinguifhed  verbs  into  feveraly^e-  tion  of  verbs,  according  to  the  attributes  which  they  de- 
rive, paf-     cies  ;  and  it  remains  with  us  to  enquire  upon  what  prin-  note,  into  aftive,  paftive,  and  neuter.     Lego,  which  is 
five,' or        ciple  in  nature  this  distinction  is  made,  and  how  far  it  an  afTertion  that  I  am  employed  in  the  aft  oft  eading,  is 
neuter.        proceeds.     Now  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  if  predication  an  aftive  verb;  verberor,  which  is  an  afl'ertion  that  I 
be  the  eifence  of  a  verb,  all  verus,  as  fuch,  muft  be  of  amfuffering  under  the  rod,  is  a  pa five  verb,  becaufe  it 
thefamefpecies;forpredicationisthefameineverypro-  denotes  apaffion  ;  and  fto,  which  is  an  aflertion  that  I 
pofition,  under  every  pofiib/e  circmnftance ,  andby  whom-  am  Jlanding  ftill,  is  faid  to  be  a  neuter  verb,  becaufe  it 
foever  it  is  made.     But  the  greater  part  of  verbs  con-  denotes  neither  aftion  nor  pajfion.  But  it  is  felf-  evident 
tain  the  predicate  as  well  as  the  predication  of  a  pro-  that  there  cannot  be  aftion  without  an  agent,  nor  pafiion 

without 
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by  means  of;/,  may  be  exprefTed  in  fynonymous  and  convertible  phrafes,  in  different  languages,  by  means  of 
other  parts  or  moods  of  the  verb."  Of  thefe  fynonymous  and  convertible  phrafes  he  gives  feveral  examples, 
of  which  the  firft  is  taken  from  Hamlet's  foliloquy.  "To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  queftion,"  he  thinks 
equivalent  in  meaning  to,  "  The  qucftion  is,  whether  we  [hall  be  or /hall  not  be  ?"  But  we  are  perfuaded  he  is 
miftaken.  "  Whether  we  fhall  be  or  fhall  not  be,"  is  a  qucftion  afking,  whether  we  fhall  exift  at  iomt  future 
and  indefinite  time?  but  thefubject  of  Hamlet's  debate  with  himfelf  was  not,  Whether,  if  his  confeious  exiftence 
ihould  be  interrupted,  it  would  be  afterwards  at  fame  future  and  indefinite  time  reftored  ?  but  whether  it  was  to 
continue  uninterrupted  by  his  exit  from  this  world  ?  This,  we,  think,  muft  be  felf-evident  to  every  reader  of  the 
Soliloquy.  It-is  likewife  very  obvious,  that  the  word  queftion  in  this  fentence  does  not  fignify  interrogatory ,  but 
fubjeft  of  debate  or  affair  to  be  examined;  and  that  the  word  that  ferves  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  complete 
the  verfe,  and  give  additional  emphafis,  perhaps,  to  an  inquiry  fo  important.  "■  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
queftion,"  is  therefore  equivalent  in  all  refpects  to  "The  continuance  or  non-continuance  of  my  exiftence,  is 
the  matter  to  be  examined  ;"  and  the  indefinite  is  here  indifputably  ufed  as  an  abftract  noun  in  the  nominative 
eafe.  Should  it  be  faid,  that  the  Doctor  may  have  taken  the  fentence  by  it  felf,  unconnected  with  the  fubjeft 
of  Hamlet's  foliloquy  -,  we  beg  leave  to  reply  that  the  fuppofition  is  impoffible  ;  for,  independent  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  with  which  they  are  connected,  the  words  "  To  be  or  not  te  be"  have  no  perfect  meaning.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fubject  of  the  foliloquy,  from  which  every  reader  fupplies  what  is  wanting  to  complete  the  fenfe, 
it  might  be  afked,  u  To  be  or  not  to  be"— What  P  A  coward,  a  murderer,  a  king,  or  a  dead  man  !  Qjieftions 
all  equally  reafonable,  and  which  in  that  cafe  could  -not  be  anfwered. 

With  the  fame  view,  to  prove  the  infinitive  to  be  truly  a  verb,  the  Doctor  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the 
following  phrafes,  Dico,  credo,  puto,  Titium  exift  ere,  valere,jacere,  cecidifife  ,procubuiffe ,  projecijfe  NLavium,  pro  ■ 
jeftumfuiffe a  Mavio ;  which,  he  fays,  have  the  very  fame  meaning  with  d>co,  Sec.  quod  Titius  exift  at,  quodjaceat, 
quod  ceciderit,  &c.  He  adds,  that  u  the  infinitives,  as  thus  ufed,  acquire  not  any  further  meaning,  in  addition 
to  the  radical  import  of  the  verb  with  tenfe,  like  the  proper  moods  ;  but  the  fubjunftives  after  quod  lofe  their 
peculiar  meaning  as  moods,  and  fignify  no  more  than  bare  infinitives."  In  the  fenfe  in  which  this  observation 
is  made  by  the  author;  the  very  reverie  of  it  feems  to  be  the  truth.  The  infinitives,  as  thus  ufed,  acquire,  at 
leaft  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  fomething  like  the  power  of  affinnation,  which  they  certainly  have  not  when 
ftanding  by  themfelves  whereas,  tht  fubjunftives  neither  lofe  nor  acquire  any  meaning  by  being  placed  after. 
quod.  Dico,  credo,  puto,  Titium  exiftere,  valere,  jacere,  &c.  when  tranflatedliterally,  fignify,  I  fay,  believe,  think, 
Titius  to  exift,  to  be  well,  to  lie  along  ;  a  mode  of  fpeaking  which,  though  now  not  elegant,  was  common  with 
the  beft  writers  in  the  days  of  Shakefpeare,  and  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Warburton  at  the 
prefent  day.  Dico,  credo,  puto,  quodTitius  exiftat,  quod  jaceat,  &c.  fignifies  literally,  lfay,  believe,  think,  that 
Titius  may  exift,  may  lie  along,  &c.  Remove  the  verbs  in  the  indicative  mode  from  the  former  fet  of  phrafes^ 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  infinitives  had  acquired  a  meaning,  when  conjoined  with  them,  which  they  have  not- 
when  left  by  themfelves ;  for  Titium  exiftere,  jacere  ;  "  Titius  to  exift,  to  lie  along,"  have  no  complete  meaning, 
becaufe  they  affirm  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  indicative  verbs  are  removed,  together  with  the 
wonder-working  quod,  from  the  latter  fet  of  phrafes,  the  meaning  of  the  fubjunfthes  remains  in  all  refpects  as, 
it  was  before  the  removal ;  for  Titius  exiftat,  jaceat,  &c.  fignify,  Titius  may  ex<ft,  may  lie  along,  as  well  when 
they  ftand  by  themfelves  as  when  they  make  the  final  claufes  of  a  compound  fentence.  Every  one  knows, 
that  quod,  though  often  called  a  conjunction,  is  always  in  fact  the  relative  pronoun.  Dico,  credo,  puto,  quod 
Titius  exiftat,  muft  therefore  be  eonftrued  thus :.  Titius  exiftat  (eft  id)  quod  dico,  credo,  &c.  "  Titius  may  exift  is. 
that  thing,  that  proposition,  whichl  fay,  believe,  think."  In  the  former  fet  of  phrafes,  the  infinitives  are  ufed  as. 
abftract  nouns  in  the  accufative  cafe,  denoting,  in  conjunction  with  Titium,  one  complex  conception,  ihe  ex-, 
iftence,  &c.  of  Titius  :Dico,  credo,  puto ,-  "  1  fay,  believe,  think  ;"  and  the  objeft  of  my  fpeech,  belief,  thought^ 
is,  Titium  exiftere,  "  the  exiftence  of  Titium" 
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without  apafive  being ;  neither  can  we  make  zpredica-  but  the  action  of  thefe  only  which  are  called  tranfitive,        89 

'   g7        tionoi  any  kind,  though  it  denote  neither  affion  nor paf~  refpe&s  an  external  objed::  and  therefore,  in  thofe  Ian-  The  for- 

All  verbs   /ton,  without  predicztingfomething.     All  verbs,  there-  guagesof  which  the  nouns  have  cafes,  it  is  only  after  mer  on'y 

have  a  ne-  fore,  whether  affive,  pajjive,  or  neuter,  have  a  necef-  verbs  which  are  tranfitive  as  well  as  affive,  that  the  gov"n. 

cetfaryre-  fary  reference   to  fome  noun  expreffive  of  the  fub-  noun  denoting  the y«4/>tf  of  the  action  is  put  in  the  ac-  ™" "' 

neoun(iutdle//<^w<^f,  °^  w*"cn  t^ie  attribute,  denoted  by  the  verb,  cufative  or  objeffive  cafe.     Verbs  which  are  intranfitive,  fati 

nominative  *s  Predicated.  This  noun,  which  in  all  languages  muft  though  they  be  really  affive,  are  in  the  ftrudture  of 

cafe.            be  m  the  nominative  cafe,  is  faid  to  be  the  nominative  fentences  confidered  as  neuter,  and  govern  no  cafe. 

of  the  verb  ;  and  in  thofe  languages  in  which  the  verb  And  fo  much  for  that  moft  important  of  all  words 

has  perfon  and  number,  it  mufl  in  thefe  refpeffs  agree  the  verb.     We  proceed  now  to  the  confideration  of 

with  its  nominative.  participles, adjectives, andadverbs ;  which, asthey  have 

Of  affion,  and  consequently  of  verbs  denoting  action^  a  near  relation  to  one  another,  we  (hall  neat  of  in  the 

8S        there  are  obvioufly  two  kinds.  There  is  an  affion  which  fame  chapter. 

Aft*Je        partes  from  the  agent  to  fome  fubjeff,  upon  which  hftis 

Erota  ?mPloycd  :  and  tliere  is  an  "ft'0"  which  refpecl;s  no  ob-  CHAPTER    V. 

tranfif0;™    Je^  beyond  the  agent  himf elf  .  Thus  lepo  and  ambulo  are  ,,-  „                           A                               ,     . 

ran^Uv£'  verbs  which  equally  denote  affion  :  but  the  atfion  of  °f  Participles,  Adjectives,  and  Ad- 

Jegoreferslofomcextsrnalobjeff  aswellas  to  the  agent  i  VERBS, 

for  when  a  man  is  reading,  he  mufl  be  reading/e*«f-  Sect.  I.     Of  Participles. 
thing,  a  book,  a  newfpaper,  or  a  letter,  &c.  whereas, 

the  adion  of  ambulo  is  confined  wholly  to  the  agent;  for  .81.  The  nature  of  verbs  being  underflood,  that  of  Participlei 

whena  man  is  walking,  he  is  employed  upon  nothing  participles  is  not  of  difficult  comprebenfion.     Every  denote  an 

beyond  himfelf, — his  affion  produces  no  effeff  upon  any  verb,  except thaJPnch  is  called  the fubftantive  verb  is  attribute 

thing  external.     Thefe  two  fpecies  of  verbs  have  been  expreiliveof  an  attribute, oUime,andoia\\  ajfertion.  Now  co»bine<* 

denominated  tranfitive  and  intranfitive ;  a  defignation  if  we  take  away  the  ajfertion,  and  thus  deftroy  the  verb,  w      t,me' 

extremely  proper,  as  the  diflindlion  which  gave  rife  to  if  there  will  remain  the  attribute  and  the  time  -,  and  thefe 

isphilofophically  jufl.  Verbs  of  both  fpecies  are  affiv  e ;  combined  make  the  efTence  of  that  fpecies  of  words  call- 
ed 

In  confirmation  of  the  fame  idea,  that  the  infinitive  is  truly  a  verb,  the  author  quotes  from  Horace  a  pafTage, 
^hich,  had  we  thought  quotations  necefTary,  we  fhould  have  urged  in  fupport  of  our  own  opinion  : 

•Nee  quicquam  tibi  prodejf 

A'erias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rotundum 

Percvrrisse  polum,  morituro. 
To  our  apprehenfion,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  tentasse  and  percurr  I  sse  are  here  ufedas«o«»/  ;for  if 
they  be  not,  where  (hall  we  find  a  nominative  to  the  verb  prodejl  P  It  was  certainly  what  is  fignified  by  tentasse 
a'erias  domos,  animoque  rotundum  percvrrisse  polum,  that  is  faid  to  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  Archytas  at  his 
death.  This  indeed,  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  about  it.  would  be  made  evident  by  the  two  profe  verfions, 
which  the  profeffor  fubjoins  to  thefe  beautiful  lines.  The  nrfl  of  which  is  as  follws  :  Nee  qtticquavt  tibi  prodefl 
quod  a'erias  do?nos  tentaveris,  et  animo  percvrreris pelum  ;  which  mufl  be  thus  conftrued  :  Testaveris  a'erias 
domos,  et  percvrreris  animo  polum  (  ejl  id)  quod  nee  quicquam  tibiprodefl.  This  verlion,  however,  is  wolperfeffly 
accurate  ;  for  it  contains  two  proportions,  while  Horace's  lines  contain  but  one.  The  fecond,  which,  though  it 
may  be  a  crabbed  inelegant  fentence,  expreffes  the  poet's  fenfe  with  more  preciiion,  is  in  thefe  words  ;  Nee 
quicquamtibi  prodejl  morituro  tua  tentatio  domuuma'eriarum  et  cvrsvs  tuus  circapolum.  Havingobferved,  with 
truth,  that  this  fentence  has  the  very  fame  meaning  with  the  lines  of  Horace,  Dr  Gregory  afks,  "  Why  arc 
not  tentatio  and  curfus  reckoned  verbs  as  well  as  tentujfe  and  percurrijfe  f"  Let  thofe  anfwer  this  queftion  who 
believe  that' any  of  thefe  words  are  truly  verbs  ;  for  they  are  furely  as  he  adds,  all  very  near  akin  ;  indeed  fo 
near,  that  the  mind,  when  contemplating  the  import  of  each,  cannot  perceive  the  difference.  Mean  while, 
we  beg  leave  in  our  turn  to  afk,  Why  are  not  tentajfe  and  percurrijfe  reckoned  abjlraff  nouns  as  well  as  tentatio 
and  curfus  ?  To  this  queflion  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  anfwer  can  be  returned  upon  the  Doctor's 
principles.  In  his  theory  there  is  nothing  fatisfaclory  ;  and  what  "has  not  been  done  by  himfelf,  we  expect, 
not  from  his  followers.  On  the  other  hand,  our  principles  furnilh  a  very  obvious  reafon  for  excluding 
tentatio  and  curfus  from  the  clafs  of  verbs  s  it  is,i>ecaufe  thefe  words  exprefs  no  predication.  Tentajfe  and 
percurrijfe  indeed  denote  predication  no  more  than  tentatio  and  curfus ;  and  therefore  upon  the  fame  principle  we 
exclude  them  likewife  from  a  clafs  to  which,  if  words  are  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  import,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  belong. 

Should  the  reader  be  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  point,  we  beg  him  to  reflect, 
that  if  our  ideas  of  the  efTence  of  the  verb  and  of  the  nature  of  the  infinitive  be  erroneous,  every  thing  which 
we  have  faid  of  modes  and  tenfes  is  erroneous  likewife.  We  were  therefore  willing  to  try  the  folidity  of 
thofe  principles  which  hold  the  efTence  of  the  verb  to  confiflin  energy  :  and  we  felec'led  Dr  Gregory's  theory 
for  the  fnbject  of  examination,  not  from  any  difrefpect.  to  the  author,  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  never  faw> 
but  becaufe  we  believe  his  abilities  to  be  fuch,  that 

Si  Pergama  dextrd 

Defendi  poffertt,  etiam  hac  defenfa  fuijfent. 
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cd  participles.  Thus,  take,  away  the  afertion  from  means  of  the  verb  ;  and  the  time  at  which  it  belonged  is. 

the  verb  yp«?«  writeth,  aad  their  remains  the  partici-  ms  is  pointed  oat  by  the  tenfes  of  that  verb  am,  -was, 

pie  yfttqtm  writing ;  which,  without  the  ajfertionx  de-  and  fhalt  be.     All  this  is  ib  plain,  that  it  cojld  not 

notes  M<?  fame  attribute  and  the  fame  time.  After  the  have  efcaped  Df  Beaitie's  penetration,  had  he  not 
fame  manner,  by  withdrawiugthe  affertion,we  difcover      haftily  adopted  the  abfurd  and  contradictory  notion  of 

rr*±*t  written  in  t>  p *-\.t  wrote  ;  na^m  about  to  write  in  a  defi?.  its  prefent. 

ycalti/ball  be  writing.  This  is  Mr  Harris's  doctrine  Of  the  truth  of  his  ztfertionrcfyettingpaft  participles 
reflecting  participles  ;  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  equally  he  gives  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  example.  The  former  is 
elegant,  perfpicuous,  and  juft.  It  has,  however,  been  taken  from  St  mark;  s  -r/s-si^dt  eudmrtrxi ;  and  the 
controverted  by  an  author,  whofe  rankin  therepublic  latter  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  theperfeclfuture 
of  letters  is  fuch,  that  we  jhould  be  wanting  in  refpecf  of  the  pamve  verb  amor,  amatusfuero.  In  the  foil  in- 
to him,  and  in  duty  to  our  readers,  were  we  to  pafs  his  fiance,  he  fays  that  the  participle,  though  belonging  to 
objections  unnoticed.  £^e  »°rift  of  the  paji  time  muft  be  rendered  either  by 

82.  It  is  acknowledged  by  Dr  Beattie,    that  this,  the  indefinite  prefent,  "  he  who  believeth ;  or  by  the 

which  we  have  taken,  Is  the  molt  convenient  bight  in  future,  he  who  will  believe  ;  and  the  reafon  which 

which  the  participle  can  be  conlidered  in  univerfal gram-  he  gives  for  this  rendering  of  the  word  is,  that  "  the 

mar:  and  yet  he  affirms  that  prefent  participle  do  not  believing  here  fpoken  of  is  conlidered  as  pojierior  in 

always  expvefsprefent time,  nor  preterite  participles  pajl  time  to  the  enunciation  of  the  promife  J'  This  is  indeed 

time ;  nay,  that  participles  haveoften  no  connection  with  true,  but  it  is  not  to  the  purpofe  ;  for  with  die  enun- 

tims  at  all.    He  thus  exemplifies  his  afTertion,  in  Creek,  ciation  of  the  promife,  the  time  of  the  participle  has  no- 

in  Latin,  and  in  Englifb.  manner  of  concern.  The  time  of  jrnrnva-n;  depends  en- 

"  When  Cebes  fays,  Ervy%*ity.a  vtfivareurtt  n  ru  tirely  upon  the  time  of  9-&>6ii«t«;,  with  refpectto  which 

r»v  afsroi,  Ufa,  '  We  were  walking  in  the  temple  of  itmnituudeniablybepaft.  Our  Lord  is  not  here  afferting, 

Saturn,'  the  participle  of  the  prefent,  walking,  is  by  that  he  who  fh  all  believe  at  the  day  oi  final  retribution \ 

means  ofthe  verb  we  re,  applied  to  time  paft;  and  there-  fhall  be  faved ,-  but  that  he  who  fhall  on  that  day  be 

fore  of  itfelf  cannot  be  underftood  to  fignify  any  fort  of  found  to  have  believed  in  time  paft,  mall  be  faved  :  and 

time."     Again,  after  obferving,  that  in  Englifh  we  if  the  participle  had  not  teen  expreiiive  of  a  finifhed 

have  but  two  limple  participles,  fuch  as  writing  and  atlion  and  a  paft  time,  the  whole  iemence  would  have 

written,  of  which  the  former  is  generally  conlidered  as  conveyed  a  meaning  not  friendly  to  the  interefts  of  the- 

the  prefent  and  the  latter  as  the  paft,  the  Doctor  adds,  gofpel.  In  like  manner,  the  time  oiamatus  isreferred» 

But  "  the  participle  writing,  joined  to  a  verb  of  di-  as/ to  the  time  oifpsaking,  but  rothe  time  offuero,  with 

ferent  tenfes,  may  denote  either  paft  or  future  action  i  refpect  to  which,  who  fees  not  that  itis  paft  f  The  two 

for  we  may  fay  not  only,  /am  writing,  but  alfo,  I  words,  taken  together,  contain  a  declaration,  that  he 

was  writing  yefterday,  and  /shall  be  writing  to-  who  uttersthem_/2W/,  at  fome  lime  p  oft  erior  to  that  of 

morrow;"  whence  he  infers  that  no  time  whatever is  de-  fpeaking,  have  been  loved;  fhall  have  been  loved  denotes 

noted  by  the  prefent  participle.     But  finely  this  is  a  two  times,  both  future  with  refpect  tothe  time  of  fpeak- 

haftyinference,  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  abfolutetime  big  ;  but  when  the  time,  denoted  by /ball  have,  comes 

andai^/i///V^/>rf/'c«/,whichwehaveaIreadyfhowntobe  t«  be  prefent,  that  of  the  participle  lovednvifi  be  paft, 

groundlefs  and  contradict ory.    When  we  lpeak  limply  for  it  is  declared  that  the  action  of  it  fhall  then  be  cow- 

of  an  action  as  prefent,  we  muft  mean  that  it  is  prefent  plete  and  finifhed* 

with  refpect  to  fomething  be  fides  itfelf , or  we  ipeaka  jar-  We  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  effential  to  a  participle 

gon  which  is  unintelligible,  but  we  do  not  afcertain  to  exprefs  both  an  attribute  and  time  ;  and  that  fuch 

the  time  of  its  prefence.     From  the  very  nature  of  time,  words  as  denote  no  time,  though  they  may  be  in  the 

an  action  may  be  prefent  now,  it  may  have  been  prefent  form  of  participles,  as  dctlus  **  learned,"  eloquent tf  elo- 

formerly,  or  it  may  be  prefent  a.t  fame  future  period;  but  quent,"  &c.  belong  to  another  part  offpeecn,  which  WC 

the  precife  time  of  its  prefence  cannot  be  afcertained  now  proceed  to  confider 
even  by  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  ofthe  verb  itfelf ;  Sect  n  ^Adjectives. 

yet  whoever  fuppofed  that  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  •>  "  ^s 

denotes  no  time  PTheparticipleof  the  prefentreprefents  83.  The  nature  of  verbs  and  participles  being  under-  Adje&ives -". 

the  atlion  of  the  verb  as  going  on  ;  but  an  action  can-  flood,  that  of  adject  7  ves  becomes  eafy.     A  verb  im-  denote  at- 

not  be  going  on  without  being  prefent  in  time  with  phes  (as  we  have  faid)  an  attribute,  time,znd  an  after-  tributes** 

fomething.    When,  therefore,  Cebes  fays,  "  Wewere  tion;  zparticipleimoX\esovXyznattribute&na\tivie;a.n&  bcl°IjiPnS 

walking  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,"  he  reprefents  the  an  adjective  implies  only  an  attribute  as  belonging  toc°s 

action  of  the  verb  walk  as  prefent  with  fomething;  but  fome  fubftance.     In  other  words,  an  adjective  has 

by  ulingtheccfr^expreffiveof  hisaffertion  xnzpaft  tenfe  no  aftertion,  and  h  denotes  only  fuch  an  attribute  as  has 

he  gives  us  to  underfland  that  the  atiion  was  not  prefent  not  its  effence  either  in  motion  or  its  privation.     Thus, 

with  anything  at  the  period  of  hisfpeaking,  but  at  fome  in  general,  the  attributes  of  quantity,  quality,  andrela- 

portionof  time  prior  to  that  period  :  what  that  portion  of  tion,  fuch  a&  many,  few,  great,  little,  Slack,  white, good, 

f/we  was,  muft  be  coUedted  from  the  fubfequent  parts  of  bad,  double,  treble,  &c.  are  all  denoted  by  adjectives.       9% 
hisdifcourfe.  Thefame  isto  be  faid  of  thephrafes/^^i  84.  To  underfland  the  import  and  the  ufe  of  this  They  have 

writiugy  tfterday  ,and  I/ball  be  writingtomorrow.  They  fpecies  of  words,  it  muft  be  obferved  that  every  adjeCtivt  the  import 

indicate,  that  the  atiion  ofthe  verb  write  was  prefent  isrefolvableinto  a  fubft  antive  and  an  exprejfon  of  connec-  of  abitra<5t. 

with  meyefterday,  and  will  again  b:  prefent  with  me  to~  tion  equivalent  to  of .     Thus,  a  good  man  is  %ntmn  Ofuoxx"s>  to". 

morrow.  Theatlion,a.n&  the  timeoi  action,are  denoted  by  goodnefs  ;  where  we  fee  the  attribute  denoted  by  the  ad-  f"c  "wer 

the  participle  1  that  aclian  is  affirmed  to  belong  to  me  by  jefiive  fully  expreffed  by  an  abfiraS  iLi.nu    But  it  is  of  a  con^ 

3.  evident  ji&6i«. 
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evidentthat  th«  noungoodnefs  does  «<tf  exprefsthewWe  the  back  of  the  horfe.     In  the  ufeofthis  word,  it  is 

meaning  of  the  adjective  good ;  for  every  adjective  ex-  well  known  that  the  idea  fir  ft  in  order,  as  being  the 

prefTesnot  only  an  attribute,  but  alfo  the  connexion  be-  principalfubjectofihepvoipoLition,  is  commonly  Me  /W/*./v 

tween  the  attribute  and  its  fubftance  ;  whereas  in  .the  e«  Me  ^c£  0/  Me  ^or/e  ,•  but  it  is  not  fo  always,  for  the 
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abftract  noun,  the  attribute  is  confidered  as  a. fubjlance 
unconnected  with  any  oM;er  fubftance. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  con- 
nexion expreiledby  adjectives, \ik.e  that  expreffedby  of, 
is  of  a  nature  fo  general  a.nd  indefinite,  that  the  particu- 
lar kind of  connection  muft,  in  (brae  languages,  be  infer- 
red from  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  obje&s  between 
which  it  fublifts,  or  it  will  for  ever  remain  unknown. 
This  might  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  examples,  but 
will  perh  aps  be  mihciently  evident  from  the  following. 
Color  falu'jris  fignifies  colour  that  indicates  health  ; 
exercitatiofalubris ,  exercife  that/>re/erz/e.r  health;  vittus 
falubris,  food  that  improves  health ;  medicina  falubris , 
medicine  that  reftores  health.  In  all  thefe  examples 
the  conneBion  exprelfed  by  the  adjective  form  of falubris 
is  different ;  and  though  it  may  be  known  fromprevious 
■experience,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  exprefhons 
themfelves  by  which  it  can  be  afcertained.  Thus, 
adjectives  are  each  fignificant  of  an  attribute  and  con- 
nection ;  but  the  particular  kind  of  connection  is  afcer- 
tained by  experience. — The  ufual  effect  of  adjectives 
in  language,  is  to  modify  or  particularife  ^general term, 
by  adding  fome  quality  or  circutuftance  which  may  dif- 
tinguifh  the  object  meant  by  that  term,  from  the  other 
objectsof  thefamefpecies.  1  have occafion,  for  example, 
to  fpeak  of  a  particular  man,  of  whofe  name  I  am  igno- 
rant. The  word  man  is  too  general  for  my  purpofe, 
it  being  applicable  to  every  individual  of  the  human 
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mind,  may  confider  the  horse  as  the  principal  object. 
Thus  when  Virgil  fays, 

Frdina  Pelcthronii  Lapitha  gyrofqut  dedere, 
Impaftti  dorfo  ;   atque  EOJ7ITEM  docuere/ub  armtt 
Insultare  solo,  it  cressus  glom  shark  fuperBos-— 
the  energies  attributed  to  the  object  fignified  by  equi- 
tem,  make  it  evident  that  the  horfe  and  not  the  man 
is  meant ;  for  it  is  not  the  property  of  a  man,  infultare 
folo,  etgrejfus  glomerarefuperbos. 

The  fame  observation  holds  true  where  the  complex 
object  is  denoted  by  two  or  more  words  ;  an  adjective, 
for  inflance,  and  a  fubftantive.  Thus  in  the  phrafe 
fummus  mons  fe  inter  nubila  condit,  the  words  fummus. 
mons  reprefent  a  complex  conception,  of  wliich  thecon- 
flituent  ideas  are  thofe  of  height  and  mountain,conn.eQ.ed 
together  by  the  adjective  form  of fummus.  Either  of 
thefe  ideas  may  be  the  fubject  of  the  propofition  ;  and 
the  exprellion  will  accordingly  admit  of  two  different 
lignifications.  Unions  be  made  the  fubject  of  the  pro- 
pofition, the  meaning  will  be,  "  the  highefl  mountain 
hides  itfelf  among  the  clouds."  If  the  fubftantive  in- 
cluded in  the  radical  part  of  fummus  be  made  the  fub- 
ject of  the  propofition,  the  expr cffion  will  lignify,  "  the 
fummit,  or  higher!  part  of  the  mountain,  hides  itfelf  a- 
mong  the  clouds."  The  latter  is  the  true  import  of  the 
fentence. 
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86.  From  thefe  obfervations  and  examples,  we  fhall 
be  enabled  to  underfland  the  two  ufes  of  the  adjective.  Tw<Tufes 

fpecief.  "rin  wlat  way  Then  do""f  proceed,  "kTorSTS     Ic  is  *}&<?  employed,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  of  the  ad- 

to  rejtrict  or  modify  a  general  term ;  or  the  abftract  jective. 
fubftantive  contained  in  the  adjective  is  modified  by 
the  noun,  with  which,  in  the  concrete  or  adje&ive 
form,  that  abftract  fubftantive  is  joined.  The  firfl  may 
be  called  the  direct,  the  fecondthe  inverfe,  acceptation 
of  adjectives. 

The  inverfe  acceptation  of  adjectives  and  participles- 
(for  both  are  ufed  in  the  fame  manner)  has  not,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  inflances,  been  noticed  by  any 
grammarian  ;yet  the  principle  is  of  great  extentin  lan- 
guage. In  order  to  explain  it,  we  fhall  produce  a  few 
examples ;  which  on  any  other  principle  itisimpoihble 
to  underfland. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  the  abolition  of  the  regal  autho- 
rity at  Rome,  fays  Regnatumeft  Rovix  ab  vrbe  condita 
ad  uberatam  annos  ducentos  quadraginta  quatuor, 
"  Monarchy  fubfifted  at  Rome,  not  from  the  city  built 
(which  would  convey  no  meaning),  but  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  city,  to  its  deliverance,"  &c.  Both  the  parti- 
ciples condita  and  Uberatam  are  here  ufed  inverfely  ; 
that  is,  the  abftract  fubftantives  contained  in  condita 
and  Uberatam  are  modified  or  reftricted  by  the  fubftan- 
tives urbe  and  urbem,  with  which  they  unite.  Again, 
Ovid,  fpeaking  of  the  conteft  between  djax  and  UlyJJes 
for  the  arms  of  Achilles,  has  thefe  lines  : 


particularize  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  denote  that  very  man 
whom  I  ?nean  to  fpecify  P  I  annex  or  conjoin  to  it  fuch 
words  as  are  figniheant  of  objects  and  qualities  with 
which  he  is  connected,  and  which  are  not  equally  appli- 
cable to  others  from  whom  I  mean  to  diftinguijh  him. 
Thus  I  can  fay,  a  ?nan  of  prudence  ox  a.  prudent  man,  a 
wife  man,  a  good '  man,  a  brave  man,  &c.  By  thefe 
additions  the  general  term  man  is  limited,  or  modified 
and  can  be  applied  only  to  certain  men  to  whom  belong 
the  attributes  expreiled  by  the  adjectives  prudent,  wife, 
good  and  brave.  If  it  be  ftill  too  general  for  my  purpofe, 
I  can  add  to  it  other  qualities  and  circumftances,  till  I 
make  it  fo  particular  as  to  be  applicable  to  but  one  indi- 
vidual man  in  the  univerfe. 

85.  Thisis  the  way  in  which  adjectives,  arc  com- 
monly ufed,  but  it  is  not  the  only  way.  Inflead  of  be- 
ing employed  to  modify  a  fubftantive,  they  fometimes 
appear  as  the  principal  wordsin  the  fentence,  when  the 
fole  ufe  of the  fubftantive  feems  to  be  to  modify  th.eab- 
firait  noun,  contained  under  the  adjective  to  which  that 
fubftantive  is  joined.  In  order  to  underfland  this,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  following  obferva- 
tions. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  propofition,  that 
when  any  term  or  phrafe  is  employed  to  denote  a  com- 
plex conception,  the  mind  has  a  power  of  conlidering,  in- 
what  order  it  pleafes,  the  ftmple  ideas  ofwhich  the  com- 
plex conception  is  compofed.     To  illnftrate  thisobferva- 


S^ui,  licet  eloquiojidam  qvoque  Ncjlora  tnncat, 

Haud tamen  efficiet,   DESERTUM  ut  NESTORA   CRIMEN 

Nullum  ejfe  rear.     


tion  by  an  example:  The  word  equts  inLatin,  denotes  a  Here  alfo  the  adjective  or  participle  desertum  is  taken 

complex  conception,  ofwhich  the  conftituent  ftmple  ideas  inverfely,  and  the  general  notion  of  defertion  contained 

are  thofe  of  a  man  and  a  horfe  ;  with  this  connection  in  it  is  modified  or  rendered  particular  by  being  joined 

fub  filling  between  them,  thatthew*ff  is  conceived  as  on  with  the  fubftantive  nestora.     The  meaning  of  the 
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paffage  is,   "  I  will  never  be  induced   to  believe  that         88.  It  has  been  already  obierved,-  and  mull  be  obvi-- 

the  defertion  of  N eft  or  was  not  a  crime."  Were  defer-  ous  to  all,  that  fubftances  alone  are  fufceptible  of/ex  ; 

turn  to  be  taken  diretlly  as  an  adjetlive  modifying  its  and  that  therefore  fubft  ant  he  mans  alone  would  have        9g 

fubft  a?itive,  the  fentence  muft  be  tranflated,  "  I  cannot  diftinctions  refpecting^cw^r.     The  fame  is  true  with  Adjedives 

believe  that  Neftor  deferted  was  not  a  crime."     But  it  refpect  to  number  and  per/on.     An  attribute  admits  from  their 

is  evident  that  this  is  nonfenfc  ;  as  Nestor,  whether  of  no  change  in  its  nature,  whether  it  belong  to  you  nature 

deferted  or  not  deferted,  could  not  be  a  crime.  or  to  me,  to  a  man  or  a  woman,  to  one  man  or  10  {1leu'd'la'v<' 

It  were  eafy  to  produce  many  more  examples  of  ad-  many;  and  therefore  the  -words  expreflive  of  attributes,  "°n '  J^Em 

jecrives  taken  inverfely  ;  but  thefe  may  fufhce  to  illu-  ought  on  all  occafions,  and  in  every  fituatioa,  to  be  uote  fes, 

Urate  fat.  general  principle,  and  to  mow,  that  without  fixed  and  invariable.    For  as  the  qualities  good  and  bad,  number,  or 

attending  to  it,  it  is  impoflible  to  underftand  the  an-  black  and  white,  are  the  fame,  whether  they  be  applied  perfon. 

cient  authors.  We  mail  adduce  oneinflance  of  it  from  to  a  man  or  a  woman,  to  many  or  to  few  -,  fo  the  word 

Shakefpeare,  to  evince  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  an-  which  exprelfes  any  one  of  thefe  attributes  ought  in 

cient  languages,  though  in  thefe  it  is  certainly  more  ftrictnefs  to  admit  of  no  alteration  with  whatever  fub- 

frequent  than  in  the  modern  :  ftantive  it  may  be  joined.    Such  is  the  order  of"  nature  ; 

«  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  fcy ;  and  that  order,  on  this  as  on  other  occalions,  the  Eng- 

«  Thou  canft  not  bits  fo  uigh  hm  language  moll  ftrictly  obferves  :  for  we  fay  equal- 

«*  As  benefits  forgot :  ly>  «  good  man  or  a  good  woman  ;  good  me7i  or  good 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp,  women  ;  a  good houfe  or  good houfe  s.  In  fome  languages, 

Thy  fting  is  not  fo  fliarp  indeed,  fuch  as  Creek  and  Latin,  of  which  the  nouns 

As friends  rememb^  d  not."  admit  of  ^y^  a  nd  dx<t fntev.ee  s  of  an  inverted Jtru&ure, 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  adjective  forgot  is  taken  it  has  been  found  necelfary  to  endow  adjetlives  with 

inverfely;  for  it  is  not  a  benefit,  but  the  forgetting  of  a  the  threefold  diftinction  of  gender,  number,  and  pter- 

benefit,  which  bites  more  than  the  bitter  fky  :  and  fon  ;  but  as  this  is  only  an  accidental  variation,  ccca- 

therefore,  in  thispafTage,  the  adj e clive  ferves  not  to  mo-  honed  by    particular   circumflances,  and  not  in  thr 

dify  the  noun  ;  but  the  noun  benefits  is  employed  to  mo-  leaft  eflential  to  language,  it  belongs  not  to  our  fub- 

dify  the  abftratl  fubftantive  contained  in  the  adjective  ject,  but  to  the  particular  grammars  of  thefe  tongues.  ._ 

forgot,  which  is  the  fubject  of  the  propoiition,  and  the  There  is,  however,  one  variation  of  the  adjetlive,  They  have, 

principal  word  in  the  fentence.  which  has  place  in  all  languages,  is  founded  in  the  ua-  however, 

Had  Mr  Harris  attended  to  this  principle,  and  re-  ture  of  things,  and  properly  belongs  to  unherfal  gram-  °.ne  varia- 

flected  upon  what  he  could  not  but  know,  that  all  ad-  mar.     It  is  occafioned  by  comparing  the  attribute  of tl"?  *ound- 

jetlivesdenotefubftances ;  notindtedfubfiftingbythe?n-  one  fubflance  with  a  fimtlar  attribute  ot  another,  and  ^    ,n  *  % 

felves,  asthofe  expreiled  by  nouns,  but  concretely,  as  the  falls  naturally  to  be  explained  under  the  next  fe&ion.    thing. 

attributes  of  other  fubftances;  he  would  not  have  clalfed  q„„_.    ,Tr      ri^a^,,™,,,.     „   j  */,    r     *      r      r* 

,.  „.  .  .  ,  i  /r  j  r   r  r  SECT.  III.     Ot  ADVERBS,   and  the  Companion  of  Ad- 

aijetlives  with  verbs,  or  have  palled  lo  fevere  a  cenlure  '  '  i      .>       j 

upon  the  grammarians  for  claihng  them  with  nouns.  It 

matters  very  little  how  adjetlives  are  clawed,  provided         89 .  As  adjetlives  denote  the  attributes  of fub fiances,  fo 

their  nature  and  effetl  be  underftood  ;  but  they  have  at  there  is  an  inferior  clafs  of  words  which  denote  the  mc-       xoc 

leaf!  as  good  a  title  to  be  ranked  with  nouns  as  with  difications  of  thefe  attributes.  Thus,  when  we  hy«Ci-  The  import 

verbs,  and  in  our    opinion  abetter.     To  adopt  Mr  c  ero  and  Pliny  were  both  of  them  eloquent;  Statues  and  of  a(iver°s« 

Zfor/vVj  language,  they  are  ho?uogeneous  with  refpect.  to  Virgil  both  of  them  wrote  ;"  the  attributes  exprelfed 

nouns,  as  both  denote fub  fiances ;  they  are  heterogeneous  by  the  words  eloquent  and  virote  are  immediately  refer - 

with  refpect  to  verbs,  as  they  never  do  denote  affertion.  red  to  Cicero,  Virgil,  &c. ;  and  as  denoting  the  ariri- 

Adje&ives       87.  Belides  original  adjectives  there  is  another  clafs,  butes  of  fubftances,  thefe  wort's,  the  one  an  adjetlive  and 

formed       which  is  formed  from  fubltantives.     Thus,  when  we  the  other  averb,  have  been bothcalled  attributives 

from  fub-    fay,  the  party  of  Fofnpey,  the  ftyle  ofCictro,thephilofophy  ofthe  first  order.  But  when  we  fay,  "  /  liny  was 

ftantives,     of  Socrates ;  in  thefe  cafes,  the  party,  the  ftyle,  and  the  moderately  eloquent,  but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent  ; 

philofophy  fpoken  of,  receive  a  flamp  and  character  from  Statius  wrote  indifferently,  but  Virgil  wrote  admirably  ; 

the  perfons  whom  they  refpect :  Thofe  perfons,  there-  the  words  moderately,  exceedingly,  indifferently,  and  ad- 

fore,  perform  the  part  of  attributes.    Hence  they  atlu-  mirably,  are  not  referable  to  fubft  ant  ives,  but  to  other 

ttlly  pafs  into  attributive  s,  and  aflume  as  fuch  ihe  form  of  attributes;  that  is,  to  the  words  eloquent  and  wrote, 

adjecltves.  Itisthuswe  fay,  the  Pompeian party ,  the  Ci-  the  figniheation  of  which  they  modify.     Such  words, 

ceronian  ftyle,  and  the  So cratic philofophy.  In  like  man-  therefore,  having  the  fame  effect  upon  adjetlives  that 

ner,  for  a  trumpet  efhrafs,  we  fay  a  brazen  trumpet,  adjectives  have  upon  fubft 'antives,  have  been  called       I0J 

and  for  a  crown  of  gold,  a  golden  crown,  &c.     Even  attributives  of  the  second  order.     By  gram-  The  reafen 

And  from  /r0*°w-w^fubftantivesadmitthelike  mutation.  Thus,  marians  they  have  been  called  adverbs  ;    and,    if  of  their 

pronouns,    inftead  of  faying,  the  hook  of  me,  and  of  thee,  we  fay  we  take  the  word  verb  in  its  mofl  comprehenfive  fig-  name. 

my  book,  and  thy  book;  and  inflead  of  faying,  the  nificatiou  (a),  as  including  not  only  verbs  properly  fo 

coimtry  of  us,  and  of  you,  we  fay  our  country,  andyour  called,  but  alfo  every  fpecies  of  words,  which,  whe- 

country.     Thefe  words  my,  thy,  our,  your,  &c.have  ther  eftlntially  or  accidentally,  are  fignificant  of  the 

therefore  been  properly  called  pron  ominal  adjetlives.  attributes  of  fubftances,  we  fhall  find  the  name  adverb 

Vol.  VIII.  K  to 

(a)  Ariftotle  and  his  followers  called  every  word  a  verb,  whie^  denotes  the  predicateof  a  propoiition.  This 
clalfification  was  certainly  abfurd  ;  for  it  confounds  not  only  adjetlives  and  participles,  but  even  fubft  antives, 
with  verbs  :  but  the  authority  of  Ariitoile  was  great  ;  and  hence  the  name  of  adverb,  though  that  word  attaches 
itfelf  only  to  an  adjetlive  or  participle,  or  a  verb  fignificant  of  an  attribute ;  it  does  not  attach  itfelf  to  thefure  verb. 
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Adverbs 
desoting 
intenfion 
and  remif- 

fion. 


to  be  a  very  juft  appellation,  as  denoting  a  part  of 

SPEECH,  THE  NATURAL  APPENDAGE  OF  SUCH  VERBS. 

So  great  is  this  dependence  in  grammatical  fyntax,  that 
an  adverb  can  no  more  fublift  without  its  verb,  i.  e. 
without  fome  word  lignificant  of  an  attribute,  than  a 
verb  or  adjeftive  can  fublift  without  its  fubfiantive.  It 
is  the  lame  here  as  in  certain  natural  fubjecfs.  Every 
colour,  for  its  exiftence,  as  much  requires  afuperficies, 
as  the  fuperficies  for  its  exiftence  requires  afolid  body. 
90.  Among  the  attributes  of  fubftances  are  reckon- 


Chap, 

this  fentence  Socrates  is  evidently  compared  with  the 
Athenians,  and  Ho?tier  with  all  other  poets.  Again,  if 
it  be  faid  that  Socrates  -was  more  wise  than  any  other 
Athenian,  but  that  Sotomon  was  the  moS-T  wise  of  men  ;  is 
not  a  comparifonof  Solomon  with  mankind  in  general,  as 
plainly  implied  in  the  laft  claufe  of  the  fentence,  as  a 
comparifon  of  Socrates  with  the  other  Athenians  in  the 
firft? 

But  if  both  imply  comparifon,  it  may  be  afked,  In 
what  conlifts  the  difference  between  the  comparative  and 


V. 


ed  quantity  and  quality  :  thus  we  fay  a  white  garment,  a    fuperlative  P  Does  thtfuperlative  always  exprefs  agrea- 
high  mountain,  &c.    Now  fome  of  thefe  quantities  and     terexcefs  than  the  comparative  ?  No  :  for  through  Socra- 
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qualitiesare  capableof  intetifion  or  remiffion ;  or,  in  other 
words,  one  fubfiance  may  have  them  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  than  another.  Thus  we  fay,  a  garment  excee- 
dingly white,  a  mountain  tolerably  or  moderately 
high.  Hence,  then,  one  copious  fource  oifecondary  at- 
tributives or  adverb^  to  denote  thefe  two,  that  is,  in- 
tetifion and  retmjjivn  ;  fuch  as  greatly ,  tolerably ,  vajlly, 
extremely,  indifferently,  &c. 

But  where  there  are  different  intenfions  of  the  fame 
attribute,  they  may  be  compared  together  :  Thus,  if 
the  garment  A  be  exceedingly  white,  and  the  garment 
B  be  moderately  white,  we  may  fay,  the  garment  A  is 
more  white  than  the  garment  B.  This  paper  is  white, 
and/now  is  white  ;  but  fnow  is  more  white  than  this  pa- 
per. In  thefe  inftances,  the  adverb  more  not  only  de- 
notes intenfion,  but  relative  intenfion:  nay,  we  flop  not 
h ere,  as  we  notonly  denote  intenfion:  merely  relative,  bu  t 
relative  intenfion  than  which  there  is  none  greater.  Thus 
we  fay,  Sophocles  was  wife,  Socrates  was  more  wife  than 
he,  but  Solomon  was  the  most  wife  of  men.  Even  vet  bs, 
properly  fo  called,  which  denote  an  attribute  as  well  as  an 


tes  was  the  mojl  wife  of  the  Athenians, yet  is  Solomon  af- 
firmed to  have  been  more  wife  than  he  ;  fo  that  here  a 
higher  fuperiority  is  denoted  by  the  comparative  ?nore 
than  by  the  fuperlative  mofh  Is  this  then  the  difference 
between  thefe  two  degrees,  that  the  fuperlativ  e'm\v\\es 
a  comparifon  of  one  with  many,  while  the  comparative 
implies  only  a  comparifon  of  one  with  one  ?  No  :  this  is 
not  always  the  cafeneither.  ThePfalmift  fays,  that  "he 
is  wifer  (or  more  wife)  than  all  histeachers  ;"  where, 
though  the  comparative  is  ufed,  there  is  a  comparifon  of 
one  with  many.  The  real  difference  between  thefe 
two  degrees  of  comparifon  may  be  explained  thus  :- 

When  we  ufcthe  fuperlative,  it  is  in  coniequence'of 
having  compared  individuals  with  the  fpecies  to  which 
they  belong,  or  one  or  more  fp tries  with  the  genus  un- 
der which  they  are  comprehended.  Thus,  Socrates  was 
the  most  wise  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenians  were 
the  most  enlighte\  ed  of  ancient  nations .  In  the  firft 
claufe  of  this  fentence,  Socrates,  although  compared 
with  the  Athenians,  is  at  the  fame  time  coniidered  as 
owe  of  them;  and  in  the  laft,  the  Athenians,  although 
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ajfertion,  muft  admit  both  of  fimple  and  alfoof  compara-  compared  with  ancient  nations,  areyet  coniidered  as  one 

tiveir.tenJions;b\\tthefivipleverbTOBE  admitsofneither  of  thofe  nations.  Hence  itisthatin  Englijbthtfup'er- 

the  one  nor  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  following  example,  lative  is  followed  by  the  prepofition  of,  and  in  Creek 

Fame  he  lgveth  MOREthan  riches  ;  but  virtue  of all  things  and  Latin  by  the  genitive  cafe  of  the  plural  numhex  ; 

he  lovETH  most  ;  the  words  more  and  most  denote  to  ihow,  that  the  object  which  has  the  pre-eminence 

th  diifeccnt  comparative  it  itenfonsoi  the  attribute  inclu-  is  coniidered  as  belonging  to  that  clafs  of  things  with 

ded  under  the  verb  loveth  ;  but  the  affett  ion  itfelf,  which  which  it  is  compared. 

is  the  efft  uttal-pavtol'the  vet  b,aon\\ts>ne\t\\eroiinteufio7i         Butwhen  we  ufe  the  somparative  degree,  the  objects 

nor  remiffion,  but  is  the  fame  in  all  polfible  proportions,  compared  are  fetin  direct  oppo/ition ;  and  the  oneis  con- 

91.  From  this  circumftance  of  quantities  and  quaii-  lidered  not  as  a  part  of  the  other,  or  as  comprehended 

ties  being  capable  of  intenfion  and  remiffion,  arife  the  under  it,  but  as  fomething  altogether  diftinft  and  be~ 

comparison  of  adjeCtives,  and  itsdifferent  degrees,  longing  to  a  different  clafs.     Thus,  were  one  to  fay, 

which  cannot  well  be  more  than  the  two  fpecies  above-  "  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  the  Romans/'hewould 

mentioned  ;  one  to  denote  fimple  excejs,  and  one  to  de-  (peak  abfurdly  ;  becaufe  every  body  knows,  that  of 

note  fuperlative.  Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  de-  the  clafs  of  men  exprefTed  by  the  word  Romans  Cicero 

greek  than  thefe,  we  ought  perhaps  to  introduce  infinite,  was  one,  and  fuch  a  fentence  would  affirm  that  orator 

which  is  abfurd.     For  why  flop  at  a  limited  number,  to  have  been  more  eloquent  than  himfclf.     But  when 

when,  in  all  fubjects  fufceptible  of  intenfion,  theinter-  it  is  faid  that  "  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  all  the 

mediate  excelfes  are  in  a  manner  infinite  ?   Between  other  Romans,  or  than  any  other  Roman,"  the  language 

is  proper,  and  the   affirmation  true  :  for  though  the 


the  firlt  fimple  white  and  the  fuperlative  white/},  there 
are  infinite  degrees  of  more  white  ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  more  great,  more  ftrong,  more  minute,  &c. 
The  doctrine  of  grammarians  about  three  fuch  degrees 
of  comparifon,  which  they  call  the  pofitive,  the  compa- 
rative, anAthe fuperlative ,  muftbe  abfurd  ;  bothbecaufe 


perfons  fpoken  of  were  all  of  the  fame  clafs  or  city, 
yet  Cicero  is  here  fetin  contradiftincfion  to  the  reft 
of  his  countrymen,  and  is  not  confidercd  as  one  of  the 
perfons  with  whom  he  is  compared.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  in  Englifli  the  comparative  degree  is  follow- 


in  thew pofitive  there  isno  comparifon  at  all,  and  becaufe  ed  by  a  noun  governed  by  the  word  of  contradiftinc- 

theirfiperlativeisacoinparative asmuchaatheir compa-  tion  than,  and  in  Latin  by  a  noun  in  the  ablative  cafe 

rativcitfelf.   Examples  to  evince  this  may  be  met  with  governed  by  the  prepofition  pree  (b)  either  expreifed 

every  where  :  Socrates  was  the  most  wise  of  all  the  Athe-  or  underftood.  W  e  have  already  obferved,  that  the  ab- 

nians ;  Homer  was  the  most  svblime  of  'all poets,  &c.  In  lative  cafe  denotes  concomitancy  :  and  therefore  when 

2  an 


(b)  See  Rudditnanni  Grammatics  Infiitutiones,   Pars fecunda,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
Although  it  is  certainly  true,  that  when  we  ufe  the  J uper lative,  we  ought  in  propriety  to  conlider  the  things 

com- 
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an  adje&ive  in  the  comparative  degree  is  prefixed  to  ihefuperlatheof eminence  fomeihingof  comparifon  m\ii\ 
a  noun,  that  noun  is  put  in  the  ablative  cafe,  to  denote  be  remotely  or in dire  ft iy  intimated,  aswecannotre?.ibn- 
that  two  things  are  compared  together  in  company;  but  ably  call  a  man  very  eloquent  without  comparing  ^/j  e- 
by  means  or"  the  prepolition,  exprelTed  or  underltood,  loquence  with  the  eloquence  of  other  men.  This  is 
that  which  is  denoted  by  the  comparative  adjective  is  indeed  true  ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  affirm  that  com- 
feen  to  be  preferred  befon  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  parifon  is  more  clearly  intimated  in  this  fuper lathe  than 
noun.  in  the  fimple  adjective  eloquent  :  for  when  we  fay  that  a 

92.  Wehavehiithertoconfideredcow/>.'7r^ic£.f  asex-  man  is  eloquent,  we  mark  between  his  eloquence  and 
preifed  by  the  words  more  and  moft  ;  but  the  authors,  that  of  other  men  a  diftinction  of  the  fame  kind,  though 
or  improvers  of  language,  have  contrived  a  method  to  not  in  the  fame  degree,  as  when  we  fay  that  he  is  very 
retrench  the  nfe  of  thefe  adverbs,  by  expreifing  their     eloquent. 

force  by  an  inflection  of 'the  adjective.  Thus-infteadof  In  Englilh  we  diftinguifh  the  two  fuperlatives,  by 
jfiore  fair,  they  fay  fairer  ;  inltead  of  mojl fair, fair-  prefixingto  the  one  the  definite  article  the,  to  fhow  that 
est  :  and  ihe  fame  method  of  comparifon  takes  place  fomething  is  predicated  of  the  object  expreffed  by  it, 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  ;  with  this  dif-  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  -other  object;  and  by 
ference,  however,  between  the  genius  of  thefe  langua-  fubjoining  the  prepoiition  of,  to  lhow  that  the  objects 
ges  and  ours,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  the  com-  with  which  it  is  compared  are  of  the  fame  clafs  with 
parifon  either  in  the  one  method  or  in  the  other ; 
whereas  inthofe languages  the  comparifon  isfeldom  if 
ever  formed  by  the  alliftance  of  the  adverb,  but  always 
by  the  inflection  of  the  adjective.  Hence  this  inflec- 
tion is  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  confidered 
a.samcej[ary  accident  of  the  adjective;  butithasreached 
no  farther  than  to  adjectives,  and  participle  s  /baring  the 
nature  of  adjectives.  The  attributes  expreffed  by  verbs 
are  as  fufceptible  of  comparifon  as  thofe  exprelfed  by 
adjectives ;  but  they  are  always  compared  by  means  of 
adverbs  the  verb  being  too  much  diver  lifted  already  to 
admit  of  more  variation  without  perplexity. 

93.  It  muff  be  confefled  that  comparatives,  as  well 


itfelf :  as,  "  Solomon  was  the  wifeft  of  men  ;  Hecfor 
was  the  moft  valiant  of  the  Trojans."  To  the  other 
(c)  fuperlative  we  only  prefix  the  indifinite  article  a  : 
as,  "  he  was  a  very  good  man  :  he  was  a  mojl  valiant 
foldier." 

94.  As  ther*  are  fome  qualities  which  admit  of  com- 
parifon, fo  there  are  others  which  admit  of  none  :  fuch, 
for  example,are  thofe  which  denote  that  quality  oj  bodies 
arifingjto?u  their  figure  ;  as  when  we  fay,  a  circular 
table,  a  quadrangular  court,  a  conical  pjfcceof  metal, 
&c.  The  reafon  is,  that  a  million  of  things  partici- 
pating the  fame  figure,  participate  it  eq ualiy,  if  they 
do  it  at  all.     To  fay,  therefore,  that  while  A  and  B 
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the  fimple  as  the  fuperlative,  leem  fometimesto  part     are  both  quadrangular,  A  is  more  or  Lfs  quadrangular 


with  their  relative  nature,  and  to  retain  only  their 
inteufive.   Thus  in  the  degree  denoting  fimple  excefs: 

TRISTIOR,  el  lacrymh  oeidosjuffuja  niientes.  Viro1. 

Triftior  means  nothing  more  than  that  Venus  was  very 
fad,  In  the  degree  called  the  fuperlative  this  is  more 
ufual.  Phrafes  extremely  common  are,  Vir  dottijfimus, 
vir  fortifiimus,  «  a  molt  learned  man,  a  moft  brave 


than  B,  is  abfurd.  The  fame  holds  true  hi  ail  attri- 
butives deiioiingdefinite  quantities  of  whatever  nature  : 
for  as  there  can  be  no  comparifon  without  inteufion  or 
remifiion,  and  as  there  can  be  nointenfion  orremillion  in 
things  always  definite,  therefore  thefe  attributives  can 
admit  of  no  comparifon.  Ey  the  fame  method  of 
reafoning,  we  difcover  the  caufc  why  no  fubfiautive  is 


man  ;"  i.  e.  not  the  bravefi  and  mojl  learned 'man  that    fufceptible  of  thefe  degrees  ofcompanjln.     A  mountain 


ever  exifted,  but  a  man  polfeiling  thofe  qualities  in  an 
eminent  degree.  In  Englilh,  when  we  intimate  that  a 
certain  quality  is  poffeffed  in  an  eminent  degree,  with- 
out makingany  direct  comparifon  between  it  and  a  fimi- 
lar  quality,  we  do  it  by  it*z  intenfive  word  very,  more 
commonly  than  by  mojl'.  as,  Cicero  -was  very  eloquent;  the 
?niudofJohnfon  -was  very  vigorous.  The  mode  of  ex- 
preflion  has  been  called  the  fuperlative  of  eminence,  to 
diftinguifh.  it  from  the  otherfuperlathe,  wmich  is  fuper - 
lathe  upon  comparifon.  Yet  it  maybe  faid,  that  even  in 


cannot  be  faid  more  to  be  or  to  ex/st  than  a  mole- hill; 
but  the  more  or  lefs  muft  be  fought  for  in  their  quan- 
tities. In  like  manner,  when  we  refer  many  indivi- 
duals to  one  fpecies,  the  lion  A  cannot  be  called  more  a 
lion  than  the  lion  B  (d)  ;  but  if  more  any  thing,  he  is 
more  fierce,  moref-wift,  or  exceeding  in  fome  fuch  attri- 
bute. So  again,  in  referring  many  fpecies  to  one  ge- 
nus, a  crocodile  is  not  more  an  annual  than  a  lizard  ; 
nor  a  tiger  more  than  a  cat :  but,  if  any  thing,  the 
crocodile  andtygerare more  bulky , more  ftrong,Uc.  than 

K  2  the 


compared  as  of  the  fame  clafs  ;  and  when  we  nfe  the  comparative,  as  of  different  clafTes  ;  yet  is  not  this  diftinc- 
tion always  attended  to  by  the  belt  writers  in  any  language.  In  Latin  and  Greek  the  comparative  is  fome- 
timesufed,  where  in  Englilh  we  fhould  ufe  the  fuperlative  ;  as  dextefaejlfortiormanuum;  and  in  the  Gofpelit  is 
faid,  that"  agramof  muftard-feed  is  ihefma'//er(fl,*fonfs)  of  all  feeds,  but  when  grown  up  it  is  the  greater 
{futt&i)  of  her  os.  Even  in  Englilh,  the  cuftom  of  the  language  permits  us  not  to  fay"  he  is  the  ta! /eft  of  the 
two,  ^  it  mult  be  the  taller  of  the  two  ;  but  we  cannot  fay  "  lie  is  the  Caller  of  the  three,  it  mult  be  the  talleft. 
for  tjieie  and  other  deviations  from  the  general  rule  no  reafon  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  they  are 
errors  made  proptr  by  ufe. 

(c)  In  Englifh,  the  termination  ejl  is  peculiar  to  the  fuperlative  of  comparifon ,  to  which  the  definite  article  is 
prefixed.  Thus  we  may  fay,  «  Homer  was  the  fub  time  ft  of  poets  ;"  but  we  cannot  fay,  "  Homer  was  a  fub- 
hmeft  poet,  Again,  we  may  fay,  «  Homer  was  a  very  fublime  poet  j"  but  not,  "Homer  was  the  very 
iublime  poet. 

(d)  When  Pope  fays  of  a  certain  perfon,  that  he  is"  a  tradefman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar  ;  the  laft  phrafc 
k  the  fame  with  much  given  to  lying,  the  word  liar  having  the  eflecf  of  an  attributive. 
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the  animals  with  which  they  are  compared;  theexcefs,      now  ;  at  what  time,  by  when  J  at  that  time, by  then 
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as  before,  being  derived  from  their  attributes. 

95.  Of  the  adverbs  or  fecondary  attributives  already 
mentioned,  thofe  denoting  intenfi on  and  remiffton  may 
be  called  adverbs  of  quantity  continuous,  as 
greatly,  vaftly, tolerably ,  ike.  once,  twice ■, thrice,  &c.  (e) 
are  adverbs  of  ojjantity  discrete  ;  more  and  viojt, 
/efsaudleft,  to  which  may  be  added  equally , proportion- 
ally, &c. are  adverbs  of  relation.  There  are  others 
of  quality:  as  when  we  fay ,  honestly  1 nduftrious  ,pku- 
DEXTLi  brave  ;  they  fought  bravely,  be  painted  finely. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  how 


many  ti?ues,  by  often  ,•  not  many  times,by  seldom, &c. 
97.  Mr  Home  Tooke  has,  with  great  indnftry  and 
accuracy,  traced  many  of  the  Englifh  adverbs  from 
their  origin  in  the  ancient  Saxon  and  other  northern 
tongues,  and  mown  them  to  be  either  corruptions  of 
other  words  or  abbreviations  of  phrafes  and  fentences. 
He  obferves,  that "  all  adverbs  ending  in  ly,  the  moil 
prolific  branch  of  the  family,  are  fufficiently  under- 
ftood  :  the  termination  being  only  the  word  like  cor- 
rupted ;  and  the  corruption  fo  much  the  more  eafily 
and  certainly  difcovered,  as  the  termination  remains 


the  fame  thing,  participating  the  fame  eflence,  aflumes  more  pure  and  diftinguiihable  in  the  other  filler  Ian 
different  grammatical  forms  from  its  different  rela-  guages,  in  which  it  is  written//^,  lyk,lig,  ligen."  He 
tions.  For  example,  fnppofe  it  lhould  be  afked,  How  might  have  added,  that  in  Scotland  the  wTord  like  is, 
differ  houeft, honeftly,  and  honejly  P  The  anfwer  is,  They  at  this  day,  frequently  ufed  inftead  of  the  Englifh  ter- 
are  hi  ejfence  the  fame  :  but  they  differ  in  as  much  as  mination  ly  ;  as  for  a  goodly  figure,  the  common  people 
honejl  is  the  atttributive  of  a.  noun  ;  honeftly,  of  a.  verb  or  fay  a  good  like  figure.  Upon  this  principle  the  greater 
adjective  ;  and  honejly  being  diverted  of  thefe  its  attri-  part  of  adverbs  are  refolved  into  thofe  parts  of  fpeech 
butive  relation s  aifumes  the  power  of  a  tioun  or  fubflan-  which  we  have  already  confidered,  as  honeflly  into 
five,  fo  as  to  ilandbyitfelf.  honefl-like,  vaftly  into  vaji-like,  &c.  fo  that  when  we 
96.  The  adverbs  hitherto  mentioned  are  common  to  fay  of  a  man  he  is  honeftly  indujlrious,  we  affirm  that  he 
verbs  of  every /pedes  ;  but  there  are  fume  which  are  con-  is  honefl-like  induftrious,  or  that  his  indnftry  has  ilie  af- 
fined to  verbs  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  to  fuch  verbs  as  pearance  of  being  hone  ft.     Adverbs  of  a  different  tcr- 
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denote  motions  or  energies  with  their  privations.  All 
motion  and  reft  imply  time  andplace  as  a  kind  of  necef- 
fary  coincidence.  Hence,  when  we  would  exprefs  the 
place  or  time  of  either,we  have  recourfe  to  adverbs  form- 
ed  for  this  purpofe  ;  of  place,  as  when  we  fay  he  flood 
there,  he  went  hence,  he  came  hithf,R;  of  time,  as 
when  we  fay,  he  flood  then,  he  went  afterwards,  he 
travelled  formerly.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  adverbs 
which  denote  the  iutenfions  and  remiffions  peculiar  to  mo- 
tion, inch,  as fpeedily,  haftily  ,fwiftty  ,f!owly ,  &c;  as  alfo 
adverbs  of  place  made  out  of  prepofitions,  fuch  as  upward 
and  downward  from  up  and  down.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  fome  of  thefe  words,  as  well  as 
many  others,  which  do  not  fo  properly  modify  attri- 
butes, as  markfome  remote circumftance  attendingan  at- 
tribute or  our  way  of  conceiving  it,  are  truly  adverbs, 
though  fo  called  by  the  grammarians.  The  fimple 
affirmative  and  negativews  and  no  are  called  adverbs, 
though  they  furcly  do  not  fignify  that  which  we  hold 
to  be  the  very  eflence  of  the  adverb,  a  modification  of 
attributes.  "Ishelearned  \  No."  <<  Is  he  brave  ?  Yes." 
Here  the  two  adverbs,  as  they  are  called,  fignify  not 
any  modification  of  the  attributes  brave  and  learned,  but 
a  total  negation  of  the  attribute  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
in  the  other  a  declaration  that  the  attribute  belongs  to 
the  perfon  fpoken  of. 

Adverbs  are  indeed  applied  to  many  purpofes  ;  and 
their  generalnaturemay  be  better  underflood  byreading 
a  lift  of  them,  and  attending  to  their  etymology,  than 
by  any  general  defcription  or  definition.  Mauy  of 
them  feem  to  have  been  introduced  into  language  in 
order  to  exprefs  by  one  word  the  meaning  of  two  or 
three  ;  and  are  mere  abbreviations  of  nouns,  verbs,  and 
adjectives.  Thus,  the  import  of  the  phrafe,  in  what 
place,  is  exprefTed  by  the  fiiigle  word  where  ;  to  what 
place,  by  whither  ;  from  this  place,  by  hence  ;  in  a 
direction  afcending,  by  upwards  j  attheprejeuttime,  by     Now,  fays  Mr  Home  Tooke,  lyft,  in  the  Anglo  Saxon,_ 

is 


mination  the  fame  acute  writer  refolves thus  :  Aghast 
into  the  pail  participle  agazed  ; 

"  The  French  exclaimed, — the  devil  was  in  arms 

All  the  whole  army  flood   agazed  on  him."     Sbaic/jfrcare. 

Ago,  into  the  pafl  participle  ago  ne  or  cone.   Asun- 
der he  drives  from  asunder,  feparated ;  the  pafl 
participle  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  verb  afundrian  :  a  word 
which,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  to  be  found,  he  fays,  in  all 
the  northern  tongues  ;  and  is  originally  from  fond,  i.  e. 
Jand.  To  wit,  from  wittan  to  know;  as  videlicet  and 
fcilicet,  in  Latin,  are  abbreviations  of  videre-licet  and 
fcire  licet.    Needs,  he  refolves  into  need  is,  ufed  pa- 
renthetically ;  as,  "  I  muft  needs  do  fuch  a  thing,"  "  I 
nm ft  (need  is)  do  fuch  a  thing  ;"  i.e.  "  I  muft  do  it, 
there  is  need of  it."     Anon,  which  our  old  authors 
ufe  for  immediately,  inftantly,  means,  he  fays,  in  one ; 
i.  e.  in  one  inftant,  motnent,  minute.     As, 

"  And  right  anon  withouten  more  abode." 
"  Anon  in  all  the  hafle  I  can." 

Alo  ne  and  oNLYarerefolved  into  all  one,  and  one - 
like.  In  the  Dutch,  een  is  one  and  all-een  alone  y 
and  all-e  en-like,  only,  anofently  alonely.  Alive  is 
on  live,  or  in  life.     Thus, 

"  Chrift  eterne  on  live."  Chancer, 

Aught  or  ought  ;  a  whit  or  o  whit  ;  o  being  for- 
merly written  for  the  article  a,  or  for  the  numeral 
one;  and  whit  or  hwit,  In  Saxon,  fignifying  a  fmall 
thing,  a  point  or  jot.  Awhile,  which  is  ufually  claf- 
fed  with  adverbs,  is  evidently  a  noun  with  the  indefinite 
article  prefixed  ;  awhile,  i.  e.  a  time.  Whilst,  an- 
cicntlyand  more  properly  WHiLEs,is  plainly  the  Saxoa 
hwile-es,  time  that.  Aloft  was  formerly  written 
on-loft  :  As, 

"  And  ye,  my  mother,  my  foveregne  pleafance 

"  Over  al  thing,  out  take  Chrift  on  lofte."     Chaucer. 


(E)Thefewords  were  anciently  written  one's,  twie'sthrie's  ;  and  are  merely  the  genitives  of  one,  two, three, 
the  fubflantive  time  or  turn  being  omitted.  Thus  How  often  did  you  write  P  Anfwer  0?icer  i.,  e.  one's  time.  See 
Home  Toofo's  Diverftans  of  Parley* 
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isthe  airor the  clouds,  as  In  lyfte  cummende,  coming  Danifh,   nodig,  in  the  Swedifh,  nodig,  and  in  the 

inthe  clunds,  (St  Luke.  Jin  the  Daniih,LUFTisrfir,-and  Butch,  ncode,  node,  zwdno  ,m.czw  averfe , unwilling. 

"atipronge  i  luften,"  to  blew  up  intothe  air,  or  aloft.  So  that  when  it  is  afked  whether  a  man  be  brave,  if 

So  in  the  Dutch,  de  loefhebben,  to  fail  before  the  wind  ;  the  anfwer  be  no,  it  is  a  declaration  that  he  who 

loeven,  to  ply  to  windward  ;  loej,  the  weather  gage,  makes  it  is  averffrom,  or  unwilling  to  admit  that  pro- 

&c.     From  the  fame  root  are  our  other  words  :  Loft,  polition. 

lofty,  to  luff,  lee,  leward,  lift,  he.     It  would  be  need-  98.   Mo  ft  writers  on  grammar  have  mentioned  a 

lefs,  as  the  ingenious  author  obferves,  to  notice  fuch  fpeciesof  adverbs,  which  they  call  adverbs  of  interroga- 

adverbs  as  afoot,  adays,  afhore,  ajlray,  a/lope,  aright,  tion;  fuch  as  -where,  whence,  whither,  how,  &c.     But 

abed, aback,  abreajl,  afloat,  aloud,  afide,  afield,  aground,  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of  fpeech,  which,  of 

aland,  Sec.     Thefe  are  at  firft  view  feen  for  what  they  itfelf,  denotes  interrogation.     A  quettion  is  never  afk- 

arc.     Nor  ihall  we  follow  him  through  the  analyfis  ed  otherwife  than  by  abbreviation,  by  a  Jingle  word, 

which  he  has  given  of  many  other  adverbs,  of  which  whether  that  word  be  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  a  verb,  or  an 

the  origin  is  not  fo  obvious  as  of  thefe.     Of  the  truth  adverb.     The  word  where  is  equivalent  to — in  what 

of  his  principles  we   are  fatisfied  ;  and  have  not  a  place  ;  whence  to— from  what  place  ;  and  how  to — in 

doubt,  but  that  upon  thofe  principles  a  man  conver-  what  manner,  Sec.  In  thefe  phrafes,  in  what  place,  from 

fant  with  our  earlieft  writers,  and  thoroughly  fkilled  what  place,  and  in  what  manner,  the  only  word  that 

in  the  prefent  languages,  may  trace  every  Engliih  (s)  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  force  of  an  interrogative, 

adverb  to  its  fource,  and  ihow  that  it  is  no  part  of  is  what,  which  is  refolvable  into  that  which :  But  we 

fpeech  feparate  from  thofe  which  we  have  already  havealready  explained,in  thechapterof  Pronouns,  the 

confidered.     The  adverbs.,  however,  of  affirmation  and  principles  upon  which  the  relative  is  made  to  denote 

negation,  are  of  too  much  importance  to  be  thus  pafled  interrogation,   and    the  fame  reafoning  will  account 

over  ;  and  as  we  have  never  feen  an  account  of  them  for  the  adverbs  where,  whence,  whither,  how,  Sec.  being 

at  all  fatisfadtory,  except  that  which  has  been  given  employed  as  interrogarives.  Whey  we  fay,  where  were 

by  Home  Tooke,  we  ihall  tranferibe  the  fubftance  of  you  yejlerday  P  whence  have  you  co?ne  P  whither  are  you 

what  he  fays  concerning  aye,  yea,  yes,  and  no.  Tous  going  P  how  do  you  perform  your  journey  PWe  merely  ufe 

thefe  words  have  always  appeared  improperly  clafled  fo  many  abbreviations  for  the  following  fentence  ;  tell 

with  adverbs  upon  every  definition  which  has  been  us,  or  defcribe  to  us,  the  place  where  (or  in  which) 

given  of  that  part  of  fpeech.     Accordingly,  our  au-  you  wereyejlerday  ;THEi>LACEwhence  (orfrom  which) 

thor  fays,  that  aye  or  yea  is  the  imperative  of  a  verb  you  have  come :  the  place  to  whichyou  are  going ,-  the 

of  northern  extraction  ;  and  means,  have,pojfefs,  enjoy,  manner  in  whichyou  perform)  our  journey.  And  fomnch 

And  yes  is  a  contraction  of  a  y-es,  have,  poflefs,  en-  for  adverbs.    We  now  proceed  to  thofe  parts  of  fpeech 

joy,  that.     Thus,  when  it  is  aflced,  whether  a  man  be  which  are  ufually  called  prepoftions  and  conjunctions, 

learned,  if  the  anfwer  be  by  the  word  yes,  it  is  equi-  and  of  which  the  ufe  is  to  connect  the  other  words  of 

valent  to  have  that,  enjoy  that,  belief  or  that  propo-  a  fentence,  and  to  combine  two  or  more  Jimple  fenten- 

fition.     (See  what  was  faid  of  the  nature  of  inierroga-  ces  into  one  compound  fentence. 

tion   Chap.  IV.  n°  76.                                  .  CHAPTER     VI. 

The  northern  verb  of  which  yea  is  the  imperative, 

is  in  Daniih  e  je  r,  to  pofefs,  have  enjoy.     Eja,  aye  or  0 ,  pREPOS1TIONS    Conjunctions,  and  Inter- 

yea;Z]E,potfeffion;EjER,potfetfor.t    In  Swedifh  it  is  J                                     tections 

ega,  topojfefs  ;  of  which  the  imperative  is  ja,  aye, yea  :  J 

Eg  a  re,  pofejfor.     In  German,  ja  fignifies  aye  or  yea  ;  99.  It  lias  been  obferved,  that  a  man  while  awake  obje&s, 

eigener,  poffejfor,  owner  ;  eigen,  own.     In  Dutch,  is  confeious  of  a  continued  train  of  perceptions  and  and  of  ' 

Eigenen  is  topojfefs;  ja,  aye,  yea.  ideas  paffing  in  his  mind,  which  depends  little  upon  «>urfe 

Greenwood  derives  not  and  its  abbreviate  no  from  his  own  will ;  that  he  cannot  to  the  tram  add  a  new  ideas  lui- 
the  Latin  ;  Minlhew,  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  Junius,  idea;  and  that  he  can  but  very  feldom  break  its  con-  k^d  toge" 
from  the  Greek.  Our  author  very  properly  obferves,  nection.  To  the  ilighteft  reflection  thefe  truths  muft 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  could  not  wait  for  a  be  apparent.  Our  firft  ideas  are  thofe  which  we  de- 
word  expreflive  of  diflent  till  the  eftablifhment of  thofe  rive  from  external  objects  making  impreiTions  on  the 
nations  and  languages  :  and  adds,  that  we  need  not  be  fenfes  ;  but  all  the  external  objects  which  fall  under  our 
inquifitive  nor  doubtful  concerning  the  origin  and  fig-  obfervation  are  linked  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
nification  of  not  and  no  ;  fince  we  find  that,  in  the  indicates  them  to  be  parts  of  one  great  and  regular 

fyftem. 

(s)  The  fame  refolution  might  probably  be  made  of  the  Creek  and  Latin  adverbs,  were  we  as  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  fources  of  thofe  tongues  as  Mr  Home  Tooke  is  with  the  fources  of  the  Engliih  language. 
*'  Many  of  the  Latin  adverbs  (fays  the  learned  Ruddiman)  are  nothing  elfe  but  adjeElive  nouns  or  pronouns, 
having  the  prepofition  and  fnbJtautivenndtrHood  ;  as  quo,  eo,  eodem,  for  ad  qua',  ea,  eadem,  (loca),  oven':,  ei,  eidem 
{loco)  ;  for  of  old  thefe  datives  ended  in  0.  Thus,  qua,  hac,  iliac,  Sec.  are  plainly  adjectives  in  the  abl.  fwg, 
femin.  the  word  via  "  a  way,"  and  the  prepofition  in,  being  underftood.  Many  of  them  are  compounds  ;  as, 
quo?)iodo,  i.  e.  quo  modo  ;  quemadmodu?n,  i.  e.  ad  quern  modu?n  ;  quamobrem,  i.  e.  ob  quam  rem  ;  quare,  i.  c.  (pro} 
qua  re ;  quorfum,  i.  e.  verfus  quern  (locum)  ;fcilicet,  i.  t.fcire  licet ;  videlicet,  i.  e.  videre  licet ;  iticct,  i.  e.  ire  licet; 
illicofl.  e.  in  loco  ;  magnopere,'\.  e.  magnoopere  ;  nimirum,'\.  e.  ni  (ejl)miru?n;  hodie,'\  e.  hoc  die  ;pojlridie,'\.  epo- 
Jiero  die  ;  pridie,  i.  e.  pra  die.  Profetto,  certe,fane,  male,  bene,  plane,  are  obvioufly  adjectives.  Fori^,  is  the  abla- 
tive of  fors  ;  and  if  we  had  leifure  to  purfue  the  fubject,  and  were  mafters  of  all  the  languages  from  which  the 
Latin  is  derived,  we  doubt  not  but  we  fhould  be  able  to  refolve  every  adverb  into  zftbflantive  or  adji  (lives* 
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■fyftem.  When  we  take  a  view  of  the  things  by  which 
we  are  furronnded,  and  which  are  the  archetypes  of 
our  ideas,  their  inherent  qualities  are  not  more  re- 
markable than  the  various  relations  by  which  they  are 
connected.  Caufe  and  effeCt,  contiguity  in  time  or  in 
place,  high  and  low ,  prior  and  pojl erior,  refemb lance  and 
contrajt,  with  a  thoufand other  relations,  connect  things 
together  without  end.  There  is  not  a  iingle  thing 
which  appears  folitary  and  altogether  devoid  of  con- 
nection. The  only  difference  is,  that  fome  are  inti- 
mately and  fome  (lightly  connected,  fome  nearly  and 
fome  at  a  diftance.     That  the  relations  by  which  ex- 


In  Englifh,  however,  the  cafe  is  othenvife 


Chap. 

for  were 


vr. 


we  to  fay,  *<  He  rode  Edinburgh,  went  the  parliament  - 

houfe,  walked  his  council  the  court  met,"  we  mould 

fpeak  unintelligibly  ;  as  in  thefe  expreffions  there  is 

either  a  total  want  of  connection,  or  fuch  a  connec  • 

tion  as  produces  falfehood  and  nonfenfe.     In  order  to 

give  meaning  to  the  paifage,  the  feveral  gaps  muft  be 

tilled  tip  by  words  ligniheant  of  the  various  relations 

by  which  the  different  ideas  are  connected  in  the  mind  ;        113 

as,  u  he  rode  to  Edinburgh,  went  to  the  parliament-  r.xprefled 

houfe,  and  walked  with  his  counfel  till  the  court  met."  bv  prepofi- 

Of  thefe  counefltngwords,  Toand  with  are  called/>r?- tl0! 


ternal  objects  are  thus  linked  together  muff  have  great    portions,  and  and  till  are  ufually  called  conjunctions.  £.°*1J 


influence  in  directing  the  train  of  human  thought,  fo 
that  not  one  perception  or  idea  can  appear  to  the  mind 
wholly  unconnected  with  all  other  perceptions  or  ideas, 
will  be  admitted  by  every  man  who  believes  that  his 
fenfes  and  intellect  reprefent  things  as  they  are. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  neceifary,  if  the  purpofe 
of  language  be  to    communicate    thought,   that  the 
fpeaker  be  furnifhed  with  words,  not  only  to  exprefs 
the  ideas  of  fubftances  and  attributes  which  he  may 
have  in  his  mind,  but  alfo  to  indicate  the  order  in 
which  he  views  them,  and  to  point  out  the  various  re- 
lations by  which  they  are  connected.     In  many  inftan- 
ces  all  this  may  be  done  by  the  parts  of  fpeech  which 
we  have  already  coniidered.     The  clofefl  connection 
which  we  can  conceive  is  that  which  fublifls  between 
a  fubftance  and  its  qualities  ;    and  in  every  language 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  connection  is  indi- 
cated by  the  immediate  coafcfeence  of  the  adjeCiive 
with  thefubjlantive  ;  as  we  fay,  a  good  man,  a  learned 
man  ;  vir  bonus,  vir  doCtus.  Again,  there  is  a  connec- 
tion equally  intimate,  though  not  fo  permanent,  be- 
tween an  agent  and  his  action  ;  for  the  action  is  really 
an  attribute  of  the  agent;  and  therefore  we  fay,  the 
boy  reads,  the  man  writes;  the  noun  coalefcing  with 
the  verb  fo  naturally,  that  no  other  word  is  requiiite  to 
unite  them.     Moreover,  an  aCtisn  and  that  which  is 
titled  upon  being  contiguous  in  nature,  and  mutually 
iifrecrino- each  other,,  the  words  which  denote  them 
ihould  in  language  be  mutually  attractive,  and  capable 
of  coalefcing  without  external  aid  ;  as,  he  reads  a  book, 
he  builds  a  houfe,  he  breaks  aflone.     Further  :  be  caufe 
an  attribute  and  its  modifications  are  infeparably  united, 
an  adjeCiive  or  a  verb  is  naturally  connected  with  the 


unc- 
tions. 


or  words. 


Although  thefe  prep ofttions  and  conjunctions  are  not  fo 
abfolutely  necejfary  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  they  are  in 
Englifh  ;  yet  as  there  is  no  language  wholly  without 
them,  nor  any  language  in  which  it  is  not  of  import- 
ance to  understand  their  force,  they  well  deferve  a  place 
in  univerfal  grammar.  II4 

100.  The  fole  ufe  of 'conjunctions  a.ndprepofi tion  sin  Ian-  Thefe  con- 
guage  is  to  connect  either  feuten ces  or  other  words ;  but  ne&  either 
the  theory  of  thefe  connectives  themfelveshas  certainly  ^er 
never  been  underflood,  unlefs  Horne  Tooke  have  at 
laft  hit  upon  the  truth.  Mr  H arr  1  s  writes  about  thim 
and  about  them,  quoting  paifages  from  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  produces  at  laft  no  information.  His  de- 
finitions of  both,  as  parts  of  fpeech  void  of Signification, 
are  highly  abfurd ;  and  even  the  principal  diftinCiion 
which  he  makes  between  them  feems  not  to  be  well 
founded.  Prepofrtions  and  conjunctions  denote  the  rela 
tions  fubfifting  between  the  ideas  expreifed  by  thofe 
words  or  fentences  which  they  ferve  to  connect ;  and 
as  relations  are  contemplated  by  the  mind  as  well  aspo- 
fitive  ideas  themfeives,  the  words  which  denote  thofexe" 
lations  cannot  be  infgnificant.  The  eifential  difference 
between  the  conjunction  and/>/v/>o//fr'&«, according  to  the 
fame  author,  coniifts  in  this,  that  the  former  connects 
fentences,  and  the  latter  words  :  but  the  fact  is  often 
otherwife.  An  obvious  example  occurs  where  the  con- 
junction and  connects  not fntenceshntwords .  "A  man 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  is  a  perfect  character."  Here 
it  is  not  meant  to  be  aiferted,  i(  that  the  man  of  wis- 
dom is  a  perfect  character,  and  that  the  man  of  virtue 
is  a  perfect  character  :"  both  thefe  aifertions  would  be 
falfe.  This  fentence  therefore  (and  many  fuch  will 
occur)  is  not  refolvable  into  two  :  wl*:nce  it  follows, 


<sr/s7i?r^whichilluftrate'sor/7;o^7ffjitsligniiication;and     that  the  conjunction  and  does  not  always  connect  feu- 


therefore,  when  we  fay,  he  walks  Jlowly,  he  is  prudently 
brave,  it  is  plain  that  no  other  word  is  neceifary  to 
promote  the  coalefcence  of  the  attributes  walking  and 
bravery  with  their  modifications  of  flownefs  and  pru- 
dence. The  agreement  between  the  terms  of  any  pro- 
yolition  which  conftitutes  truth  is  abfolutely  perfect ; 
but  as  either  of  the  terms  may  agree  with  many  other 
things  befides  its  correlate,  fome  word  is  requiiite  in 
every  ptopofition  to  connect  the  particular  predicate 
•with  the  particulai7?/i£/Vc7  ;  and  that  is  the  office  of  the 
iimple  verb  to  be  ;  as  the  three  angles  of  every  reCiili- 
nea't triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  many  of  the  relations  fubfifting 
between  our  ideas  may  be  clearly  expreifed  by  means 
of  nouns,  adjeCfives,  verbs,  and  adverbs  ;  and  in  thofe 


tences  ;  and  the  fame  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  other 
conjunctions. 

Horne  Tooke" s  idea  of  prepofitions  and  conjunctions  is, 
that  they  do  not  form  diflinCl  claffes  of  words,  but  are 
merely  abbreviations  of  nouns  and  verbs  :  and  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  Englifli  language,  he  has  been  remarkably 
fuceefsful  in  proving  his  poiition.  But  though  fuch 
be  undeniably  the  cafe  in  Englifh,  it  would  be  ralh  to 
conclude  d  priori  that  it  is  fo  in  all  other  tongues.  To 
eftablifh  this  general  concluiion  would  require  a  long 
and  tedious  deduction  in  each  particular  language  : 
and  how  much  learning,  leifure,  induftry,  and  acute- 
nefs,  fuch  an  undertaking  would  require,  even  in  one 
tongue,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  In  the  languages 
with  which  we  are  belt  acquainted,  many  conjunctions, 


languages  of  which  the  nouns  have  cafes,  there  is  per-  and  moftprepojitions  have  the  appearance  atkaftof  ori- 
haps  no  rP.b  tion  of  much  importance  which  might  not  gindl  words  :  and  though  this  moft  acute  grammarian, 
be  thus  pointed  out,  without  being  under  the  neceffity  from  his  knowledge  of  the  northern  tongues,  has  been 
of  employing  the  aid  of  any  additional  part  of  fpeech.     able  to  trace  the  moft  important  of  thofe  in  Engliih  to 

very 
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very  plaullblc  fources,  the  fame  tiling  would  be  diffi-  denoted  by  the  conjunction  because  (h),  which  would 

cult  in  other  languages  of"  which  the  fources  are  ob-  be  improperly  ufed  to  connect  two  fentences  between 

fcure,  and  abfolutely  impoffible  in  thofe  of  which  they  which  the  relation  of  an  effeft  to  its  caufe  exifts  rot.    But 

are  wholly  unknown-     Jt  is,  however,  a  ftrong  pre-  ir "xthtfzid,  manners 7?/uJi be  reformed,  or  liberty  -will be 

flimption  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  that  grammarians  loft ;  here  the  conjunction  or,  though  lijoiin  the  fen- 

have  never  been  able  to  alfign  any  general  charattuif-  fences,  yet  as  to  their  meaning  is  a  perfect  disjunctive, 

tic  of  thofe  fpecies  of  words ;  which,  did  they  confti-  Between  the  rej'ouuation  of -manners  andthclojs  of liber- 

tute  diftiuct  parts  of  fpeech,  one  would  think  could  not  ty  there  is  certainly  a  natural relation  ;  but  it  is  not  the 

have  lb  long  remained  undifcovcred.     It  is  a  farther  relation  of  contiguity  ov  Jimilitude,  or  of  c  a  ufe  and  ejfeil, 

prefumption  in  his  favour,  that  many  words  in  Greek  but  of  contrariety.  The  relationof  contrariety  therefore 

and  Latin,  as  well  as  in  Engliih,  which  have  been  cal-  is  the  lignification  of  the  word  or  (i).     And  thus  it 


19 


led  conjunctions,  are  obviouily  refolvable  upon  his  prin- 
ciples, and  indeed  difcover  their  meaning  and  origin 
uptn  mere  infpection.  We  ihall  therefore  content  our- 
i'elves  with  retailing  the  common  doctrine  reflecting 
thefe  parts  of  fpeech  fo  far  as  it  is  intelligible  ;  fubjoin- 
ing  at.  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  analyiis  given  by 
Home  Tooke  of  the  mofl  important  Englift?  conjunc- 
tions and  prepojitions i  and  requeuing  our  readers,  who 
would  underftand  the  fubject,  to  attend  more  to  die 
relations  between  their  various  ideas,  than  to  the  fri- 
volous difunctions  which,  in  compliance  with  cuflom, 
we  are  compelled  to  lay  before,  them.  We  ihall  treat 
firft  of  the  conjunction. 

Sect.  I.    Of.  Conjunctions. 
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appears,    that  though  all  conjunctions  may  combine 
fentences,  yet,  with  refpect  to  the fenfe,  fome  are  con- 
junctive and  others  are  disjunctive. 

102.  Thofe  conjunctions  which  conjoin  both  fentences  Conjimo 
and their  meanings  are  either  copulatives  or  conti-  tions  either 
nuatives.     The  principal  copulative  in  Englifh  is  copulative 

and,  which  we  have  already  confidered.     The  conti-  or  continu* 

-  ,  '  ■  ative. 

nuatives  are  much  more  numerous  ;  if,  an,  because, 

therefore,  wherefore,  hence,  &c.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  is  this  :  The  copulative  does  no 
more  than  barely  couple  words  or  fentences,  and  is 
therefore  applicable  to  allfubjecfs  of  which  the  natures 
are  not  incompatible  (  k  ) .  The  relation  which  it  denotes 
is  that  of  juxtapofition  or  of  one  thing  added  to  another. 
Coutinnatives, on  the  contrary,  by  a  more  intimate  con- 


done. 


nection,  confolidate  fentences  into  one  coutiuuouswhole ; 

Definition        101.  A  conjunction  is  a  part  of  fpeech,  of  which,  as  its  and  are  therefore  applicable  only  to  fubj  eels  which  have 

of  conjunc-  name  indicates,  the  ufe  is  to  connect  either  two  or  more  an  ejfe/itial  relation  to  each  other,  fuch  as  thai  of  an  ef' 

words  in  afentence,  or  to  make  oj  two  Jimple  fentences  one  fett  to  its  caufe,  or  of  a  canfe  to  its  effect.    For  example, 

compound feutence.     It  is  ufuallyfaid,  that  conjunctions  it  is  no  way  improper  to  fay,  Lyftppus  was  a  ftatuary, 

never  connect  woods,  but  fentences  only  ;  and  that  this  and  Prifcian  a  grammarian  ;  the  fun  Jhineth,  and  the 

is  the  circumftance  which  diftinguilhes  them  from  pre-  Jky  is  clear  ;  becaufe  thefe  are  things  that  may  coexift, 

fofttions.     We  have  already  given  one  example  which  and  yet  imply  no  abiurdity.     But  it  would  be  abfurd  to 

proves  this  diftinction  to  be  ill  founded;  we  Ihall  now  fay,  Lyftppus  was  a  ftatuary  because  Prifcian  was  a 

give  from  Home  Tooke  one  or  two  more,  which  will  a  grammarian  ;    though  not  to  fay,    the  fun  fl)ineth 

place  its  abfurdity  in  a  ftill  clearer  light  :  Two  and  because  the  Jky  is   clear.      With  rtfpsct  to  the  firft, 


two  are  four  ;  John  and  Jane  are  a  handfome  couple  ; 
AB  and  BC  and  CAJorm  a  triangle.  Are  two  jour?  Is 
John  a  couple  and  jane  a  couple  ?  Does  one  ftraight  line 
form  a  triangle  ?  From  the  fubjoincd  note  it  appears, 
that  and  (g)  way  connect  any  two  things  which  can 
be  connected,  as  it  lignifies  addition. 

Conjunctions  com\€&.ingfentences,  fometimes  connect 

their  ?neauing,  and  fometimes  not.    For  example,  let  us 

join    iveor  t^e  t^ere  two  fcntences^  Rome  was  etiflaved,  Cafar 
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Which  are 
either  con- 


disjunctive. 


■was  a?nbitious,  and  connect  them  together  by  the  con- 


the  reafon  is,  that  the  word  because  denotes  the 
relation  which  an  effect  bears  to  its  caufe  :  but  the  foil 
of  Prifcian  in  grammar  could  not  polfibly  be  the  caufe 
of  Lyftppus' 's  fkill  in  ftatuary  ;  the  coincidence  between 
the  fkill  of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other,  in  arts  fo  very 
different,  was  merely  accidental.  With  refpect  to  the 
jbii.iug  of  the  fun '-and  the  clear nefs  of  the  Jky ,  the  cafe  is 
widely  different  ;  for  the  cleamefs  of  the  jky  is  the 
cause  of  the  fun's  jhiuiug,  at  leaftfoas  to  be  feenby  us. 
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Asto  the  continu  at  ives ,  they  are  either  surf  os  it  iv  e,  Continua* 

junction  because  ;   Rome  was  enflaved  because  Ca~     fuchasij',an  s  or  positive,  fuchasbecaufe, therefore, as, tives,  ci- 
far  was  a?nbitisus.     Here  the  ?neanings,  as  well  as  the     &c.  Take  examples  of  each :  Tou  will  live  happily  if  you  ther  fuppo- 
fentences,  appear  to  be  connectedby  that  natural  rela-     the  hone ft 'ly  ;  you  live  happily  because  you  live  hone  ft  ly  .  fltiv^  or 

you  live  houeftly,  therefore  you  live  happily.  The  cliife.  PollUve* 
rence  between  thefe  continuatives  is  this  :  Thejuppoji. 
tives  denote  connection,,  but  do  not  alTert  actual  ex. 

iftence  . 


tion  which  fublifts  between  an  effect  and  its  caufe ;  for 
the  enilavingof  Rome  was  the  effect  of  Casfar's  ambi- 
tion. That  particular  relation  therefore  is  that  which  is 


(g)  And  is  a  Saxon  word,  being  (according  to  Mr  H.  Tooke)  an  abbreviation  of  anad,  the  imperative  of 
the  verb  ananad,./o  add  to,  or  heap  up.  So  that  when  we  fay  two  and  two  are  jour ,  we  only  declare  that  two 
added  TO  two  are  four. 

(h)  Because  is  compounded  of  the  Saxon  be — by,  and  caufe ;  and  by  fome  of  our  moil  ancient  authors  it 
was  written  by  cause.  Rome  was  enflaved,  because  Co1  far  was  ambitious,  is  therefore  equivalent  to,  Rome 
was  enflaved  by  the  caufe  Cjesar  was  ambitious  ;  taking  the  phrafe,  Cafar  was  ambitious  as  an  abftract 
noun  in  concord  with  the  other  noun  caufe. 

(1)  Or  feems  to  be  a  mere  contraction  of  the  Saxon  oder,  which  lignifies  other,  i.  e.  fomething  different 
and  often  contrary.     So  that  the  conjunction  or  mult  always  denote  diver jity,  and  very  often  contrariety. 

( K )  As  day  and  night,  heat  and  cold :  for  we  cannot  fay  of  the  fame  portion  of  time,  it  is  day  and  it  is  night  % 
er  of  the  fame  body,  it  is  both  hot  and  cold. 
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iftence;    the  pofitives  imply  both  the   one  and   the     as,  therefore,  wherefore,  &c.     The  difference  between 
Il8       other  (l).  thefe  is  this :   The  canfals  fubjoin  caufes  to  effects  ,•  as, 

Pofitives,  The  pofitives  abovementioned  are  either  causal  ;  the  fun  is  in  eclipfe,  because  the  moon  intervenes  :  The 
cither  cau-  fuch  asybecaufe,Jince,as  (m),8cc.: Or  coLLECTivE;fuch  colle£livesf\.\hjoinejfec7stocaufes;a.s,themtonintervenes 
fal 1  or  col-  THEREl 

icctiye.  ______________________ — ___^^_^_^_^_______^_____^^_____— — ^_______^_^^^____^__ 


(l)  The  reafon  of  all  this  will  be  apparent  from  the  analyfis  given  by  Home  Tooke  of  thofe  words  which 
we  have  called  fuppoftive  conjunctions.  If  and  a  n  may  be  ufed  mutually  and  indifferently  to  fupply  each  other's 
place ;  for  they  are  both  verbs,  and  of  the  fame  import.  If  is  merely  the  imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  g  if  a  n,  to  give  ;  and  in  thofe  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Englifh  formerly,  this  fuppofed  conjunc- 
tion was  pronounced  and  written  as  the  common  imperative  gif.     Thus, 

— — "  My  largefTe 

"  Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  miurefle, 

"  Gif  fhee  can  be  reclaimed  ;  gif  not,  his  prey."  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  II.  Scene  ift. 
Gawin  Douglafs  almoft  always  ufes  gif  for  if,  as  the  common  people  in  fome  counties  of  Scotland  do  even  at 
this  day  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  our  if  has  always  the  fgnif cation  of  the  Englifh  imperative  give,  and  no 
other.  So  that  the  refolution  of  the  conftruction  in  the  fentence,  If  you  live  honejlly  you  will live  happily ,  is 
fimply  this,  Give  you  live  honejily  (taking you  live  honejlly  as  an  abftract  noun)  you  will  live  happily.  Your  li» 
ving  happily  is  declared  to  depend  upon  your  living  honejlly  as  the  condition  ;  but  give  that,  and  your  happinefs 
is  pofitively  afTerted.     In  like  manner  may  fuch  fentences  be  refolved  as, 

"  I  wonder  he  can  move !  that  he's  not  fixed  ! 

"  If  that  his  feelings  be  the  fame  with  mine." 
Thus,  u  His  feelings  be  the  fame  with  mine,  give  that,  I  wonder  be  can  move,"  &c.  And  here  we  cannot 
forbear  giving  our  affent  to  the  truth  of  Mr  Tooke's  obfervation,  that  when  the  datum  upon  which  any  con- 
clufion  depends  is  %  fentence,  the  article  t  h  at,  if  not  exprefTed,  may  always  be  inferted.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  the  infertion  at  all  times  abfolutely  uecejfary  to  complete  the  fyntax ;  for  active  verbs  govern  whole fenten- 
ces and  claufes  of  fentences  as  well  as  fubflantive  nouns.  Inftanccs  of  this  occur  fo  frequently  in  the  Latin 
claflics,  that  they  can  have  efcaped  no  man's  notice,  who  has  ever  read  Horace  or  Virgil with  attention.  We 
agree  likewife  with  our  moil  ingenious  author,  that  where  the  datum  is  not  a  fentence,  but  fome  noun  govern- 
ed by  the  verb  if  or  give,  the  article  that  can  never  be  inferted.  For  example,  if  we  be  afked,  how  the 
weather  will  difpofe  of  us  to-morrow  ?  we  cannot  fay  :  "If  that  fair,  it  will  fend  us  abroad  ;  if  that  foul, 
it  will  keep  us  at  home;"  but  "  if  fair,  it  will  fend  us  abroad,"  &c.  The  reafon  is  obvious:  the  verb  in 
this  cafe  directly  governs  the  noun  ;  and  the  refolved  conftruction  is,  tl  give  fair  weather,  it  will  fend  us 
abroad  ;   give  foul  weather,  it  will  keep  us  at  home." 

Am,  the  other  fuppolitive  conjunction  mentioned,  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  hnperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  an  an,  which  likewife  means  to  give  or  to  grant.  As,  "  An  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you  might  fee 
more  detraction  at  your  heels  than  fortunes  before  you;"  that  is,  "  Grant  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you 
might  fee,"  &c.  This  account  of  the  two  conditional  conjunctions  in  Englifh  is  fo  rational  and  fatisfactory, 
that  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  that  all  thofe  words  which  are  fo  called,  are  in  all  languages  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fame  manner.  Not  indeed  that  they  muft  all  mean  precifely  to  give  or  grant,  but  fome  word 
equivalent;  fuch  as,  be  it,  fuppofe,  allow,  permit,  &c;  which  meaning  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  particular 
etymology  of  each  refpective  language. 

(m)  Of  the  caufal  conjunctions  mentioned  in  the  text,  because  has  been  already  confidered  ;  and  fome  account 
mull  now  be  given  of  the  two  words  since  and  as.  The  former  of  thefe,  according  to  Mr  H.  Tooke,  is  a 
very  corrupt  abbreviation,  confounding  together  different  words  and  different  combinations  of  words.  To 
us  it  appears  to  be  compounded  of  SEAav,feeing ;  and  es,  that  or  it ;  or  of  si  u,feen,  and  es.  Seand  and  sin  arc 
the  prefent  and  pajl  participles  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  verb  seon,  tojee.  In  modern  Englifh  since  is  ufed  four 
ways;  mo  as  a  preposition  affecting  words,  and  two  as  acoN  junction  affecting  fentences.  When  ufed  as  a 
prepofition,  it  has  always  the  fignilication  of  the  pafl  participle  seen  joined  to  thence  (i.  e.feen  andthencejor- 
vjard),  or  elfe  the  fignifkation  of  the  paft  participle  seen  only.  When  ufed  as  a  conjunction,  it  hasfometimes 
the  fignification  of  the  prcjent  participle  seeing,  or  seeing  that  ;  and  fometimes  the  lignification  of  the  paft 
participle  seen,  or  seen  that.  Wefhall  give  examples  of  all  thefe  fignifications.  iff,  As  a  prepofition  figni- 
f y'mg  SE&tfatid  thenceforward :  "  A  more  amiable  f  vereign  than  George  III.  has  notfwayed  the  Englifh  fceptre 
srtCEthe  conqueft."  That  is,  ''The  conqueji  feen  (or  at  the  completion  of  the  fight  of  the  conqueft),  and  thence- 
forward, a  more  amiable  fovereign  than  George  III.  has  not  fwayed  the  Englifh  fceptre."  Since,  taken  in 
'  thisfenfe,  feeins  rather  to  be  a  corruption  of  sit  hth  an  or  si  thence,  than  a  compound  of  seand  and  es.  2dly, 
As  a  prepofition  fignifying  seen  fimply  :  "  Did  George  III.  reign  before  or  since  that  example  ?"  jdly,  As  a 
conjunction,  since  means  feeing  that:  as,  "  If  I  mould  labour  for  any  other  fatisfaction  but  that  of  my  own 
mind,  it  would  be  an  effect  of  phrenzy  in  me,  not  of  hope;  since  {ox  feeing  that)  it  is  not  truth  but  opinion 
that  can  travel  through  the  world  without  a  pahport.  4thly,  ItmeanssEEN  that,  or  that  seen;  as,  "Since 
death  in  the  end  takes  from  all  whatfoever  fortune  or  force  takes  from  any  one,  it  were  a  foolifh  madnefs  in 
the  fhip wreck  of  worldly  things,  when  all  finks  but  the  forrow,  to  fave  that:"  i.  e — "  Death  in  the  end 
takes  from  all  whatfoever  fortune  or  force  takes  from  any  one  ;  that  seen,  it  were  a  foolifh  madnefs,"  &c. 

As,  the  other  can  fal  conjunction  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  an  article  meaning  always  it,  or  that,  or  which. 
Take  the  following  example: 

"  She  glides  away  under  the  foamy  feas 

*}  As  Xwift  as  darts  or  feather'd  arrows  fly. "  A  That 
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therefore  (n)  the  fun  is  in  cclipfe.    We  therefore  ufe  t  ions  r  a  fpecies  of  words  which  bear  this  contradic- 
eaufals  in  ihofe  inflances  where,  the  cffefibt\nv  con-  tory-  name,  becaufe  while  they  conjoin  the  Jentences , 
fpicuous,  we  feek  for  its  caufe ;  and  cj/leclives,  in  de-  they  disjo  in  the  fenfe  ;  or,  to  fpeak  a  language  more 
incnftration  and  fcience,  properly  fo  called,  where  the  intelligible,  they  denote  relations  of  diversity  or 
caufe  being  firft  known,  by  its  help  we  difcerh  ej-  opposition.  -     ^ 
119      feds.                                                                                         That  there  fhould  be  fuch  words,  whether  called 
Caufalcon-      As  to  caufal  conjunctions,  we  inay  further  obferve,  conjuncliois  or  not,  is  extremely  natural.     For  as  there 
jundions     that  there  is  no  one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  caufes  which  is  a  principle  of  union  diffufed  through  all  things,  by 
denote  four  tjjey  are  not  capable  of  denoting.     For  example,  the  which  this  whole  is  kept  together  and  prelervcd 
kinds  of      mat  t  rial  caufe  ;  The  trumpet  founds  BECAUSEtt  is  made  from  diffipation  ;  fo  is  there  in  like  manner  a  principle 
of  metal.     ThtFGRMAL;  The  trumpet  founds  becauss  of  diversity  riiffuferi  through  all,  thefourceof  difimc- 
it  is  long  and  hollow.     The  efficient;  The  trumpet  tion,  of  ninnber,  and  of  order.     Now  it  is  to  exprefs  in 
founds  because,  an  artift  blows  it.     The  FINAL  ;   The  fome  degree  the  modifications  of  this  diverfity  ^Yiztilxote 
trumpet  fcui.di  that  it  may  raife  our  courage.     It  is  words  called  disjunctive  conjunctions  are  em  - 
worth  obferving,  that  the  three  firft  canfes  are  ex-  ployed.                                                                                     X21 
pre  fled  by  the  ilrongeft  affirmation;  becaufe  if  the         Of  \htiz  disjunctives,  fome  are  simple  and  fome  ad-  Either  fim- 
ejfeft  actually  be,  thefe  mull  be  alfo.     But  this  is  not  versative  :  Simple ;  as  when  we  fay,  either  it  is  day  PIe  cad- 
die cafe  with  refpect  to  the  laft,  which  is  only  a f-  or  it  is  night :  Adverfativ; ;  as  when  we  fay,  it  is  not  day  verfativc* 
firmed  as  a  thing  that  may  happen.     The  reafon  is  but  it  is  night.     The  difference  between  thefe  is,  that 
obvious  :  for  whatever  may  be  the  end  which  fet  the  the  fnupie  exprefs  nothing  more  than  a  relation  of  di- 
artift  firft  to  work,  that  end  it  may  ftill  be  beyond  his  versity  ;  the adv etj at ive  exprefsiz  relationnot  barely 
power  to  obtain;  as,  like  all  other  contingents,  it  may  of  divcrfity,  but  alfo  of  opposition.    Add  to  this  that 
either  happen  or  not.     Flence  alfo  it  is  connected  by  a  the  adverfatives  are  definite,  the  fw.ple  indefinite. 
particular  conjunction,  that  (o),  abfolutcly  confined  Thus  when  we  fay,  the  number  three  is  not  an  even  num- 
ijo       to  this  caufe.  ber,  but  (p)  an  odd;  we  not  only  disjoin  two  opppoiite 
Disjunctive      103.  We  comenowto  the  disjunctive  conjunc-  attributes,  but  we  definitely  affirm  the  one  to  belong  to 
conjunc               Vol.  VIII.                                                                                                                       L                                           the 
tious, 

Thatis,  "  She  glides  away  (wit'  1]  at  fvviftnefs  (with)  which  darts  or  feathered  arrowsfly."  JnGerman, 
where  as  ftill  retains  its  origin ;  'c2tion  and  ufe,  it  is  written  es.      So  is  another  co?ijuu£lion  of  the  fame- 

import  with  as,  being  evider..  .  nele  s  a  or  so,  which  fignifies  it  or  that. 

(n)  As  Mr  Harris  has  calieo         "  .■  :  -  .    therefore,  &c.  collective  conjunctions,  we  have  retained  the 

denomination,  though  pemapi  amore  propci  might  be  found.  Itis  indeed  of  little  confequenceby  what  name 
any  clafs  of  words  be  called,  provided  ine  import  of  the  words  themfelvesbe  underftood.  Whereiore  and 
therefore  evidently  denote  the  relation  of  a  caufe  to  its  effects.  They  are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  words 
hwjer  andTHALR  with  for  or  voor;  and  iignify,  for  which,  for  thofe  or  that.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in. 
fome  parts  of  Scotland  the  common  people  even  at  this  day  ufe  thir  for  thzfe. 

(o)  We  have  already  confidered  the  word  that,  and  feen  that  it  is  never  a  conjunction,  but  uniformly  a 
definite  article.  "  The  trumpet  founds  (for)  that  it  may  raife  our  courage  ;"  taking  the  claufe  //  may  raife 
mr  courage  as  an  abftract  nonn  in  concord  with  that  and  governed  by  for.  Or  the  fentence  may  be  refblved 
thus  :  tl  The  trumpet  may  raife  our  courage  (for)  that  (purpofe)  it  founds." 

(p)  Mr  Home  Tooke  has  favoured  us  with  fome  ingenious  remarks  on  the  two  different  derivations  of  the 
word  but,  when  ufed  in  the  two  acceptations  that  are  ufually  annexed  to  it,  viz.  that  which  it  bears  in  the 
beginning  of  a  fentence,  and  that  which  it  has  in  the  middle.  He  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  word, 
when  employed  in  the  former  way,  is  corruptly  put  for  bot,  the  imperative  of  the  Saxon  verb  eotan,  to  boot, 
to  fuperadd,  tofupply,  &c.  and  that  when  ufed  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  contraction  of  be-utan,  the  imperative  of 
Ieon-utan,  to  be  out.  Our  ancient  writers  made  the  proper  diftinction  between  the  orthography  of  the  one 
word  and  that  of  the  other.  Gawin  Douglafs  in  particular,  although  he  frequently  confounds  the  two  words, 
and  ufes  them  improperly,  does  yet  abound  with  many  inftances  of  their  proper  ufe ;  and  fo  contrafted,  as 
to  awaken,  fays  our  author,  the  moft  inattentive  reader.  Of  the  many  examples  quoted  by  him,  we  lhall  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  the  two  following  : 

"  Bot  thy  worke  fhall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie, 

**  But  foot  or  fault  condigne  eterne  memorie."  Preface. 

"  Bot  gif  the  fates,  BUTpleid, 

"  At  my  pleafure  fuffer  it  me  life  to  leid."  Bock  4. 

If  this  derivation  of  the  word  but  from  botan,  to  fuperadd,  be  juft,  the  fentence  in  the  text,  "the  number 
three  is  not  an  even  number  but  an  odd,"  will  be  equivalent  to,  "  the  number  three  is  not  an  even  number, 
fuperadd  (it  is)  an  odd  number;"  and  if  fo,  the  opposition  is  not  marked  (at  leaft  directly)  by  the  word  but, 
but  by  the  adjectives  even  and  odd,  which  denote  attributes  in  theirown  nature  oppoiite.  It  is  only  when 
but  has  this  fenfe  that  it  anfwers  to  fed  in  Latin,  or  to  mats  in  French.  In  the  fecond  line  of  the  quotation 
from  Gawin  Douglafs's  Preface,  the  word  but  is  evidently  a  contraction  of  be-utan,  and  has  a  fenfe  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  bot  in  the  preceding  line.  The  meaning  of  the  couplet  is,  "  Superadd  (to  fomething  faid 
or  fuppofed  to  be  faid  before)  thy  work  lhall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie,  be  out  (i.  e.  without)  fpot  or  fault, 
&c.  In  the  following  paffage  from  Donne,  the  word  but,  although  written  in  the  fame  manner,  is  ufed  in 
both  its  meanings  :  "  You  muftanfwer,  that  me  was  brought  very  near  the  fire,  and  as  good  as  thrown  in 
or  elfe,  that  Ihe  was  provoked  to  it  by  a  divine  infpiration.  But  that  another  divine  infpivation  moved 
the  beholders  to  believe  that  Hie  did  therein  a  noble  aot,  this  act  of  her's  might  nave  been  calumniated."    That 

is, 
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the  fubject,  and  deny  the  other.     But  when  we  fay,  the  less  and  although.     For  example,  f«  7V<y  will  be 
number  of  the  flars  is  either  (oJ)even  on  odd;  though  taken,  unless  the  palladium  be preferved ;  Truy  will 
we  affert  one  attribute  to  be,  and  the  other  not  to  be,  be  taken,  although  Hector  defend  it."     The  na- 
iaz       yet  the  alternative  is  notwithstanding  left  indefinite.  ture  of  thefe  adverfatives  may  be  thus  explained.     As 
An  impro-       As  to  adverfative  conjunctions ,it  has  been  already  faid,  every  event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  caufe,  fo  by  parity 
per  diltinc-  after  Mr  Harris,  that  they  imply  opposition  :  but  the  of  reafon  it  is  oppofed  to  its  preve  ntive ;  and  as  every 
uon,           truth  fecms  to  be,  that  they  only  unite  in  the  fame  fen-  caufe  is  either  adequate  or  inadequate  (inadequate  when 
tence  words  or  phrafes  oi opppofite  meanings.     Now  it  it  endeavours  without  being  effectual)  fo  in  like  man- 
is  obvious,  that  oppo/ite  attributes  cannot  belong  to  the  ner  is  every  preventive.     Now  adequate  preventives  are 
fame  fubject  :  as  when  we  fay,  Nereus  was  beautiful,  exprefled  by  fuch adverfatives  as  unless  :  "  Troy  will 
we  cannot  superadd  to  this  fentence,  that/i?  was  ugly,  betaken,  unless  the  palladium  be  preferved  ;"  that 
we  cannot  fay ,  he  was  beaut  if <l  but  ugly .     When  there  is,f/j/jaloneisfufficient  toprevent  it.    The  inadequate 
is  oppofition,  it  mult  be  either  of  the  fame  attribute  in  are   exprefTed  by  fuch  adverfatives  as  although: 
different  fubjects;  as  when  we  fay,  "  Brutus  was  a  pa-  "  Troy  will  be  taken  although  He  Clo  r  defend  it;" 
triot,  but  Ccefar  was  not:"   Or  of  different  attributes  thatis.i/^tfo^sdefencewillprove/w^tfW.Thefemay 
in  the  fame  fubject;  as  when  we  fay  Gorgius  was  ajo-  be  calledadverfatfvesADEQUATEandiNADEQUATE. 
phi/l,  but  not  a  philofopber:"  Or  of  different  attributes         Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Harris  ;  which,  although 
in  different  fubjects  ;  as  when  we  fay,  "  Flato  was  a  we  can  difcover  in  it  no  determinate  meaning,  we  have 
philofopher,  but  Hippias-wzs&fophift."  The  conjunc-  ventured  with  others  to  retail,  in  refpect  to  our  readers, 
tions  ufed  for  all  thefe  purpofes  have  been  called  abfo-  who  may  be  more  perfpicacious  than  ourfel  ves.  The  au- 
lute  adverfatives,  we  think  improperly,  as  the  oppofi-  thor  was  a  man  of  great  learning  ;  and  the  fubject,  as 
tion  is  not  marked  by  the  conjunctions,  but  by  the  words  he  has  treated  it,  appears  to  be  intricate.  Butwhatever 
or  fentences  which  they  ferve  to  connect.     Mr  Locke,  fenfe  or  nonfenfe  there  may  be  in  what  he  fays  of  cau- 
fpeaking  of  the  word  but,  fays,  that  "  it  fometimes  fes  and  preventives,  adequate  and  inadequate,  we  have 
intimates  a.  ft  op  of  the  mind,  in  the  courfeitwas  going,  no  hefltation  to  affirm  that  he  has  totally  miftaken  the  im- 
before  it  came  to  the  end  of  it :"  to  which  Mr  Tooke  portof  thevvords  UNLEssand  although.  From  thefe 
replies  with  truth,  that  but  itfelf  is  the  fartheitof  any  being  called  both prev entives,  the  one  adequate  and  the 
word  in  the  language  from  intimating  a  flop.     On  the  other  inadequate,  an  unwary  reader  might  be  led  to  infer, 
contrary,  it  always  intimates  fomething  to  follow  ;  info-  that  they  denote  the  fame  idea  or  the  fame  relation ;  and 
much,  that  when  any  man   in  difcourfe   finiihes    his  that  the  whole  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  ex- 
words  with  but,  infteadof  fuppohng  him  to  have  flop-  preffion  of  the  one  is  more  forcible  than  that  of  the  o- 
ped,  we  always  afk,  but  what?  ther.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  further  than  this  from 
Befidesthe  adverfatives  already  mentioned,  there  are  the  truth.     The  meaning  of  unless  is  directly  oppo- 
two  other  fpecies,  of  which  the  moft  important  are  un-  fite  to  that  of  although.  Unless  (R)and  though: 


is,  "  You  muft  anfwer,  that  fhe  was  brought  very  neare  the  fire,  &c.  "  Superadd  (to  that  anfwer)  be  out 
(or  unless  or  without  ;  for,  as  will  be  feenby  and  by,  all  thofe  words  are  of  the  fame  import)  that  another 
divine  infpiration  moved,"  &c.  To  thefe  remarks  and  examples  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  even 
now  but  is  often  ufed  by  the  illiterate  Scotch  for  without  ;  as  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  clowa 
fay  "  He  came  from  home  but  his  breakfafl." 

Having  mentioned  without  as  a  word  of  the  fame  import  with  but  when  diflinguifhed  from  bot,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  confider  that  word  here  ;  for  though  in  modern  Englifli  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the  office 
of  a  prepolition,  it  was  formerly  ufed  indifFerently  either  as  a  prepofition  or  a  conjunction.  Without  then  is 
nothing  but  the  imperative  wyrthan-utan,  from  the  Anglo-SaxQn  and  Gothic  verb  weorth  an  with  an  ;  - 
which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  incorporated  with  the  verb  beon,  ejfe.  According  to  this  derivation, 
which  is  Horne  Tooke' 's,  the  word  without,  whether  called  conjunction  or  prepofition,  is  the  fame  as  be  out  ; 
and  fuch  will  be  its  import,  ihould  it  after  all  be  nothing  more  than  a  compound  of  wyth,  which  fignifies  to 
join  and  fometimes  to  be,  and  ute,  out. 

(q_)  Either  is  nothing  more  than  the  diftributive  pronoun,  which  everybody  underflands,";  and  or  we 
have  already  explained. 

(r)  So  low  down  as  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  (lays  Home  Tooke)  this  conjunction  was  fometimes 
written  oneles  or  onelejfe ;  but  more  anciently  it  was  written  onles  and  fometimes  onlesse.  Thus,  in  the  trial 
of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  in  1413,  "  It  was  not  polfible  for  them  to  make  whole  Chrifles  cote  without  feme,  on- 
lesse certeyn  great  men  were  brought  out  of  the  way."  So,  in  t(  The  image  of  governance,"  by  Sir  T.  El- 
liot, 1 541,  "  Men  do  fere  to  approache  unto  their  foveregne  Lord,  oneles  they  be  called.  So  again,  in. 
<*  A  neceffary  doctrine  and  erudition  for  any  Chriitian  man,  fet  furthe  by  the  kinge's  majeflie  of  England," 
1543,  "  Onles  ye  believe,  ye  ihall  not  underftande."  "  No  man  fhall  be  crowned,  onles  he  lawfully  fight." 
"  The  foul  waxeth  feeble,  onlesse  the  fame  be  chcrilhed."  "  It  cannot  be  begynne,  onelesse  by  the 
grace  of  God."     Now,  onles  is  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  onlesan,  to  difmifs,  or  remove. 

Les,  the  imperative  of  lesan  (which  has  the  fame  meaning  as  onlesan),  is  likewife  ufed  fometimes  by  old 
writers  inftead  of  unless.  Inltances  might  be  given  in  abundance  from  G.  Douglas  and  Ben.  Johnfon  ;  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  of  more  importance  to  remark,  that  it  is  this  fame  imperative  les,  which,  placed  at  the 
end  of  nouns  and  coalefcing  with  them,  has  given  to  our  language  fuch  adjectives  as  hopelefs,  refihfs,  deathlefs, 
motionlefs,  Sec.  i.  e.  difmifsho-oe,  reft,  death,  motion,  &c. 

Mr  Tooke  obferves,  that  all  the  languages  which  have  a  conjunction  corresponding  to  les  or  unless,  as 

well 
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are  both  verbs  in  the  imperative  ?node  ;  the  former  fig- 
nifying  take  avjayox  difmifs ,-  the  latter,  allow,  permit, 
gra?it, yield,  ajfent.  This  being  the  cafe,  **  Troy  will  be 
taken  unless  the  palladium  be  prefervcd,"  is  a  fen- 
t  ence  equivalent  iu"Remove  the  palladiu?n  be  prefer- 
ved  (taking  the  palladium  be  preferved  as  an  abftract 
noun,  the  prefervation  of  the  palladium)  Troy  will  be  ta- 
ken." Again,  "  Troy  will  be  taken,  although  Hec- 
tor defend  it,"  is  the  fame  as  "  Troy  will  be  taken  al- 
low Hector   (to)   defend  it."     The  idea,  therefore, 
exprelfed  by  unless  is  that  oithe  removal  of  one 
thing  to  make  way  for  another ;  the  idea  exprelfed  by 
although  (s)  is  that  o/~allowing  one  thing  to  CO- 
EXIST with  another,  with  which  it  is  apparently  in- 
compatible. 

104.  Before  we  take  leave  of  this  fubject,  we  might 
treat,  as  others  have  treated,  of  adverbial  conjunctions, 
and  conjunctions  (t)  of  various  other  denominations. 
But  of  multiplying  fubdivifions  there  is  no  end  ;  and 
fyftems,  m  which  they  abound,  convey  for  the  moll 
part  no  information.  The  nature  of  conjunctions  can 
be  thoroughly  underftood  only  by  tracing  each  to  its 
original  in  fome  parent  or  cognate  tongue  ;  and  when 
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that  fhall  be  done  in  other  languages  with  as  muchfuc- 
cefs  as  it  has  lately  been  done  by  Mr  Home  Tooke  in 
Englifh,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  fee  a 
rational,  comprehenfive,  and  conlillent  theory  of  this 
part  of  fpeech.     Then  too  fhall  we  get  rid  of  all  that 
farrago  of  ufelefs  diftinctions  into  conjunctive,  adjunc- 
tive, disjunctive,  fubdisjuuclive,  copulative,  continua- 
tive,fubcontimtative,  po/itive,fubpoftive,  caufal,  collec- 
tive, preventive  adequate  and  inadequate,  adverfative,        xt% 
conditional,  illative,  &c.  &c.  ;  which  explain  nothing,  Which 
and  which  ferve  only  to  veil  ignorance  and  perplex  fa-  ferves  onIy 
gacity.  to  veil  ig- 

'  That  Mr  Tooke's  principles  will  apply  exaftly  to  the  norance' 
conjunctions  of  every  language  both  dead  and  living,  is 
what  our  limited  knowledge  of  thefe  languages  does 
not  authorife  us  politively  to  affirm.  It  is  however  a 
ftrong  prefumption  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  that  illi- 
terate favages,  the  firft  cultivators  of  language,  are  little 
likely  to  have  fent  out  their  faculties  in  queft  of  words 
to  denote  the  abjlrail  relations  fubliiling  among  their 
ideas,  when  we  have  fuch  evidence  as  his  book  affords, 
th  at  the  names  of  the  moilcommoufubfla/ices  and  qualities 
could  anfwer  that  and  every  other  purpofe,  which  in  the 

L  2  ordinary 


well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  place  of  thefe  words  is  fupplied  in  the  languages  which  have  not  a  conjunction 
correfpondent  to  them,  ftrongly  juftify  his  derivation  which  we  have  adopted.  The  Greek  s/^x,  the  Latin 
nifi,  the  Italian^  non,  the  Spaniih  ftno,  the  French  fi  non,  all  mean  be  it  not.  And  in  the  fame  manner  do  we 
fometimes  fupply  its  place  in  Englifh  by  but,  without,  be  it  not,  but  if,  &c.  It  may  be  proper  juft  to  add,  that, 
according  to  thefame  author,  the  conjunction  lest  is  a  contraction  of  lesed,  the  paft participle  of  lesen  ;  and 
that  lest,  with  the  article  that,  either  exprelfed  or  underftood,  means  no  more  than  hoc  dimijfo  or  quo  dimijfo. 
(s)  Alt  hough  is  compounded  of  al  or  all,  and  THo'THOUGH,THAH,or,  as  the  vulgar  more  purely  pronounce 
it,  thap,  thauf,  and  thof.  Now  thaf  or  thauf  is  evidently  the  imperative  thaf  or  thafig  of  the  verb 
thafian  or  thafigan,  to  allow,  permit,  grant, yield,  ajfent ;  and  thafig  becomes  thah,  though,  thoug  (and 
thoch,  as  G.  Douglas  and  other  Scotch  authors  write  it)  by  a  tranfition  of  the  fame  fort,  and  at  leaft  as  eafy  as 
that  by  which  hafuc  becomes  hawk.  It  is  no  fmall  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  that  anciently  they  often 
ufed  all  be,  albeit,  all  had,  all  were,  all  give,  inftead  of  althoug  h  ;  and  that  as  the  Latin  si  (if)  means  be  it, 
and  nisi  and  sine  (unlefs  and  without l)  mean  be  not,  fo  etsi  (although)  means  and  be  it. 

(t)  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  profefles  to  treat  of  univerfal  grammar,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  wafte 
our  own  and  our  readers  time  on  a  minute  analylis  of  each  conjunction  which  may  occur  in  any  one  particular 
language.  We  fhall  therefore  purfue  the  fubject  no  farther  ;  but  fhall  fubjoin  Mr  Horne  Tooke's  table  of 
the  Englifh  conjunctions,  referring  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  fuller  fatisfaction  to  his  ingenious  work  intitled 
The  Diver fions  of  Parley. 
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GlFAN 

Anan 
Onlesan 

Eacan 

G^TAN 

Stellan 

Alesan 

Thafigan 

or 
Thafian 
Botan 
Beon-utan 


Gif 

An 
Onles 

Eac 
Get 

Stell 

Ales 

Thafig 

or 
Thaf 
Bot 

Be-utan 
Wyrth-utan 
[_An-ad  j 

Lest  is  the  participle  lesed  of  lesan,  to  difmifs. 
'Siththan"| 
Syne 
Seand-es 

SlTHTHE 

or 

_SlN-ES 

That  is  the  article  or  pronoun  that. 

As  is  es,  a  Gf-rman  article,  meaning  it,  that,  or  which.     And 

So  is  sa  or  so,  a  Gothic  article  of  the  fame  import  with  as. 


If 

An 

Unless 

Eke 

Yet 

Still 

Else 

Though 

or 
Tho' 
But 
But 

WITHOUT 

And 


To  give. 
To  grant. 
To  difmifs. 
To  add. 
To  get. 
To  put. 
To  diminifh. 

To  allow. 

To  boot,  to  fuperadd. 
To  be  out. 


Wyrthan-utan  To  be  out. 
Anan-ad  Dare  congeriem. 


Since 


j 


is  the  participle  of  Seon,  to  fee. 
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The  im- 
port of 
conjun&i- 
ons  in_any 
languageto 
be  learned 
from  the 
heft  au- 
thors anci- 
ent and 
modern. 
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Prepofi- 
tions  unite 
two  words 
that  refufe 
to  coalefce 
of  them- 
felves, 


ordinary  intercourfe  of  life  can  be  anfwcred  by  the 
faculty  of  fpeech.     It  is  a  farther  prefumption  in  his 
favour,  that  in  the  rudeft  languages  there  are  few  if 
any  conjunctions  ;  and  that  even  in  others  which  are 
the  moil  highly  polifhed,  fuch  as  Creek  and  Latin  as 
well  as  Englifh,  many  of  thofe  words  which  have  been 
called  conjunctions  are  obvioufly  refolvable  into  other 
partsof  fpeech. Thus  Axxa,tranilatedto,is  evidently  the 
neuter  gender  of  either  the  nominativeor  accufative  plu- 
ral of  *\\o(  another  ;  and  when  ufed  as  a  conjunction,  it 
intimates  that  you  are  going  to  addforr.ething  to  what 
you  have  already  faid.     Cceterum  has  the  fame  mean- 
ing, and  is  nothing  but  k««  rrepov.  Mais  {hut'va.  French) 
is  the  Latin  majus  ;  utt  uti,  en,  quod,  is  the  relative  pro- 
noun.   Of  quocirca,  quia,  praterea,  antequam,  quan- 
qttam,  quamvis ,  qua?itumvis ,  quamlibet ,  &c.therefolu- 
tionistoo  obvious  to  require  being  mentioned.    Where 
fuchrefolutionsas  thefe  can  be  made,  or  when  the  con- 
junctions of  any  particular  tongue  can  be  traced  to  their  0- 
rigin  in  any  other,  there  needs  be  no  difpute  about  their 
tru  e  import :  but  when  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  the  con- 
junction either  appears  to  be  an  original  word,  or  is  de- 
rived from  a  fource  to  which  it  cannot  be  traced,  we 
would  advife  fuch  of  our  readers  as  wiih  -to  fpeak  or 
write  correctly,  to  difmifs  from  their  minds  all  con- 
fiderationof  copulatives,  continuatives,  caufals  and  dif- 
junCtives,  with  the  reft  of  that  jargon  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  ;  and  to  inquire  diligently  in  what 
manner  and  for  what purpofe the conjunCtion'm  quejlion 
isnfedby  the  beft  writer  s,boih  ancient  zndmodem, of  tke 
particular  language  which  they  are  iludying.     This 
will  indeed  be  found  a  work  of  labour  :  but  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  only  means  left  of  difcovering  the  pre- 
cife  relations  which  Fuch  conjunctions  were  intended  to 
exprefs  ;  and,  by  confequence,  of  knowing  what  words 
or  fentences  they  are  fitted  to  connect,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce a  ftyle  at  once  accurate  and  perfpicuous. 

Sect.  II-    ^/"Prepositions. 

105.  By  Mr  Harris  and  his  followers,  a  preposi- 
tion  is  defined  to  be  apart  ojfpe e ch  devoid  itfeJj  offigni- 
fication,  but  fo  formed as  to  unite two  words  that  are  fg- 
nificaut,  and  that  refufe  to  coalefce  or  unite  of  themfelves. 
We  have  already  exprefled  our  opinion  of  that  theory 
which  holds  certain  words  to  be  devoid  of  Signification  ; 
but  its  abfurdity,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  is  more  than 
ever  glaring.  Concerning  the  number  of  prepoftions  y 
it  is  well  known  that  hitherto  authors  have  never 
agreed.  The  ancient  Greek  grammarians  admitted 
only  18  ;  the  ancient  Latin  grammarians  above  50  ; 
though  the  moderns SanClius,Sciopiu s,  Perizouius,Vof- 
fius,  and  Ruddiman,  have  endeavoured  to  lefTen  the 
number  without  fixing  it-  Bifhop  Wilkins  thinks  that 
36  are  fufficient  ;  and  Cirard  fays,  that  the  Frenitfi 
language  has  done  the  bufinefs  effectually  with  32. 
But  if  prepoftions  be  words  devoi  d of fignifi cation ,  why 
Ihould  there  be  difputes  reflecting  their  number  ?  or 
why  in  any  language  ihould  there  be  more  than  one 
prepofition,  fince  a  (ingle  unmeaning  mark  of  connection 
would  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  wellasathouiand? 
The  cypher,  which  has  no  value  ofitfelf,  and  only 
ferves  (if  we  may  ufe  the  language  of  grammarians; 
to  connote  and  confgnify,  and  to  change  the  value  of  fi- 
gures, is  not  fever  aland  various,  but  uniformly  one  and 
the  fame.  That  "  the  prepofition  is  fo  formed,  as  to 
unite  two  words  which  refufe  to  coalefce  or  unite  of 
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themfelves,"  is  indeed  true  ;  and  this  union  it  effects,       126. 
nst  by  having  no  Jignif  cation  of  its  own,  but  by  fignifying  By  fignify. 
the  relation  by  which  the  things  expreiled  by  the  united  mS trie  re- 
words are  connected  in  nature,     hrepofitions  are  to  be  *atl0n  De- 
acconnted  for  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  the  cafes  of  '^een 
nouns.  The  necefiity  of  This fpecies  of  words,  or  of  fome 
equivalent  invention,  follows-from  the  impoffibility  of 
having  in  language  a  diftinct  complex  term  for  each  di- 
ftinct  collection  of  ideas  which  we  may  have  occafion  to 
put  together  in  difcourfe.     The  addition  or  fubtrac- 
tion  of  any  one  idea,  to  or  from  a  collection  of  ideas, 
makes  it  a  different  collection  ;  and  if,  after  either  of 
thefe  operations,  it  were  to  be  expreiled  by  the  fame 
word  as  before,  nothing  could  enfue  but  mifreprefenta* 
tion  and  falfehood.     Now,  to  ufe  in  language  a  differ- 
ent and  diftinCl  complex  term  for  each  different  and  di- 
ftinct colleCi  io  n  of  ideas,  is  equally  impoffible,  as  to  ufe 
a  diitincl partisular  term  foreach particular  and  indivi- 
dual idea.     To  fupply,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  com- 
plex terms  which  are  wanting  in  a  language,  are  the 
cafes  of  nouns  and  prepoftions  employed  ;  by  the  aid  of 
which,  complex  and.  general  terms  are  prevented  from 
being  infinite  or  too  numerous,  and  are  ufed  only  for 
thofe  collections  of  ideas  which  we  have  moll  frequent 
occafion  to  mention  in  difcourfe.     By  means  of  pre- 
poftions this  end  is  obtained  in  the  moft  fimple  man- 
ner.    For,  having  occafion  to  mention  a  collection  of 
ideas  for  which  there  is  no  fingte  complex  term  in  the 
language,  we  either  take  that  complex  term  which, 
includes  the  great  eft  ninnber,  though  not  all  of  the  ideas 
we  would  communicate ;  or  elfe  we  take  that  complex 
term  which  includes  all,  and  the  feweil  ideas  more  than 
thofe  we  mould  communicate  ;  and  then,  by  the  help 
of  the  prepofition,  we  either  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
the  one  cafe,  or  retrench  the  fuperfluity  in  the  other. 
For  inftance,  having  occafion  to  mention  a  houfe  of  a 
particular  defer iption,  and  knowing  that  the  term  houfe 
is  too  general  for  our  purpofe,  and  that  lhe  building 
we  have  in  view  has  no  appropriate  name,  we  fay,  per- 
haps, a  houfe  with  a  party-wall,  or  a  houfe  without  a 
roof.— In  the  firft  inftance,  the  complex  term  houfe  is 
deferent,  and  the  prepofition  directs  to  add  what  is 

wanting In  the  fecond  inftance,  the  complex  term  is1 

redundant  as  it  denotes  a  complete  houfe  ;  the  prepofi- 
tion, therefore,  directs  to  take  away  what  isfuperfiuous. 
Now,  confidering/r?/>e//>/<j«.jin  this  the  moft  fimple 
light,  as  fervingonly  to  limit  or  modify  general  terms, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  they  fhould  have  mean- 
ings of  their  own  ;  for  otherwife,  how  could  we,  in  the 
inftances  before  us,  make  known  by  them  our  inten- 
tion, whether  of  adding  to  or  retrenching  from,  the 
fame  general  term  houfe.  If,  to  a  difciple  of  Mr  Har- 
ris, we  ihouldfay,  a  houfe  join  ;  he  would  reply,  join 
what  ?  But  he  would  not  contend  that  join  is  an  ht- 
dechnable  word  which  has  no  meaning  of  its  own,  becaufe 
he  knows  that  it  is  the  imperative  of  a  verb,  of  which 
the  other  parts  are  ftill  in  ufe  ;  and  its  own  meaning  is 
clear,  though  the  fentence  it  not  completed.  If,  in- 
fteadof  join,  we  ihould -fay  to  h\n\,a  houfe  with  ;  he 
would  ftill  aik  the  fame  queftion,  with  what  ?  But  if 
we  were  to  difcourfe  with  him  concerning  the  word 
with,  he  would  probably ;tell us,  that  with  is  apre- 
pojition,  an  indeclinable  word,  which  is  itfelf  devoid  4f 
fignifi  cation,  but  fo  formed as  to  unite  two  words  that  are 
fignificant.  And  yet  it  would  be  evident  by  his  qne- 
Ition,  that  lie  felt  it  :hada  meaning  of  its  own;  whicii 

is 
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is  in  reality  the  fame  as  join  ( u ) .     Indeed,  fo  far  has  they  be  introduced  ?  Not  as  nominatives  or  accn{atives  tft 

always  been  plainly  perceived,  that  with  and  with  -  the  verb,  for  both  thefe  places  are  already  filled  ;  the 

out  are  directly  oppoiite  and  contradictory  ;  and  it  nominative  by  the  fubftance,  sun,  which  is  certainly 

would  puzzle  the  moft  acute  philofopher  to  difcover  the  agent  in  this  operation  ;  th  e  accufative  by  the  fub- 

oppofidon  and  contradiction  in  two  words  where  nei-  ftance    g art h,  which  is  as  certainly  the  object  acted 

ther  of  them  had  any  fignification.     Wilkins,  there-  upon.     Not  as  qualities  of  the  sun  2nd  earth;  for 

fore  has  well  expreffed  their  meaning,  where  he  fays,  qualities  inhering  in  their  fubftances  can  only  be  ex- 

that  with  is  a  prepofition  "  relating  to  the  notion  of  preffed  by  adjectives,  and  the  words  air  and  beams  are 

fecial,  or  circumftance  of  fociety  affirmed  ;  and  that  bothfubftantives.  Here  then  we  mult  have  recourfe  to 

without  is  a  prepolition  relating  to  the  fame  notion  prepofitions  ;  but  we  can  employ  only  fuch  prepofitions 

of fecial,  or  circumltance  of  fociety  denied."  aspoint  out  the  relations  which  the  air  and  the  beams 

,  ,z7..          106.  But  to  denote  the  relation  of  adding  and  taking  have  to  the  fun  warming  the  earth.  InEnglifhwe  fhould 

fervlto       away,   are  not  the  only  purpofes  for  which  pepolitions  fay,  the  fplendid  fun  with  his  beams  genially  warmeth 

modify  in   are  employed.     They  all  indeed  ferve  to  modify  fome  7  hrough  the  air  the  fertile  earth.     The  fentence,  a* 

different     gaieraltertn  or  general affirmation,  but  not  precifely  in  before,  remains  entire  and  one ;  isxefubfiantives  required 

waysfome  jJie  fame  way  as  with  and  without.     Ithasbeen  are  both  introduced  ;  and  not  a  word  which  was  there 

general       aiready  obferved,  that  words  lignificant  of  thofe  things  before  is  detruded  from  its  proper  place.     The  import 

termor      which  coincide  in  nature,  coalefce  with  one  another  in  of  with  we  have  already  difcovered ;  it  directs  to 

Irmation."  fyntax,  without  being  beholden  to  any  auxiliary  tie.  unite  the  beams  to  the  fun,  as  jointly  with  him 

Forinftance,  anadjeflive  coale&esmithitsfubjiantivr,  performing  the  operation.     Bur  the  air  has  no  other 

a  verb  with  its  nominative ;  a  noun  exprefhng  an  objett  connection  With  this  operation,    than  as  the  medium 

acted  upon,  with  a  verb  denoting  aftion  ,  and  an  adverb  or  passage  between  the  sun  and  the  earth:  and 

with  its  verb.     Take  the  following  example  :  The  therefore  the  prepofition  through  (x)  muft  denots 

splendid  sun  genially  warmeth  the  fertile  that  relation  which  fubfiftsbetween  an  objeel  in  motion, 

earth.  But  fuppofe  we  were  defirous  to  modify  this  af-  and  the  medimn  in  which  it  moves  ;  nor  could  a  prepo- 

firmationby  the  additionofotherfubflantives,AiR,forin-  fition  of  a  different  import  have  been  employed,  with- 

ftance,and  BEAMS,-how  would  thefe  coincide  with  theo-  out  altering  the  meaning  of  the  whole  fentence  (  y)  . 

therwordsofthefentence,or  under  what  character  could  107.  Mr  Karris  is  of  opinion  that  molt,  if  not  all* 

pre- 

(  cj)  This  account  of  prepofitions  is  taken  from  HomeTeoke ;  who  adds,  that  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  words  with  and  join,  is,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb  with  an,  to  join,  (of 
which  with  is  the  imperative),  have  ceafed  to  be  employed  in  the  language.  As  with  means  join,  fo  the  cor- 
refpondent  French  prepofition  avec  means,  and  have  that,  or,  have  that  aijo.  But  though  with,  as  theimpe- 
rativeof  withan,  meansjoi;/,  it  has  fonietimes  a  very  different  fignification.  Mr  Tyrwit  in  hisGlolfary  has 
truly  obferved,  that  with  and  by  are  often  fynonymous.  They  certainly  are  fo  :  but  then  with  feems  to  be 
an  abbreviation  of  the  imperative  of  wyrth  an  to  be;  as  without  is  of  wyrthan-utan  to  be  out.  This  being 
the  cafe,  our  two  inftances  in  the  text  will  ftandthus  :  a  houfe  join  a  party  wall;  a  houfe  be-out  a  roof.  Nor 
let  anyone  be  furprifed  that  we  make  no  difference  between  the  conjunction  without  and  the  prepofition  with- 
out. The  word  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  employed  to  unite  words  or  fntences.  Prepofitio?isweteorigma.\\y, 
and  for  a  longtime,  claffedwith  conjunctions  ;  and  when  firftfeparated  from  them,  they  were  only  diitinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  prepofitive  conjunctions.  They  zrtgenerally  ufed  to  unite  words,  but  not  always  ;  for  we  may  fay 
indifferently,  Icame  after  his  departure, or  learns  after  he  departed.  By  the  greater  partof  grammarians 
indeed,  after,  when  employed  as  in  the  firft fentence,  is  claffed  with  the  prepofitions  ;  when  employed  as  in 
the  fecond,  it  is  clafTed  with  the  conjunctions.  The  word,  however,  is  the  fame  in  both  fentences ;  its  meaning 
is  the  fame,  and  its  effect  precifely  the  fame.  The  only  circumftance  of  difcrimination  is,  that  in  the  firft  ex- 
ample it  is  prefixed  to  a  noun,  his  departure  j  in  thefecoad,  it  is  prefixed-tp  a  nominative  and  a  verb  he  departed. 
But  even  the  nominative  and  the  verb,  thus  applied,  exprefs  no  more  than  a  fpecifying  circumftance  annexed 
to  the  other  propofition,  I  cams  ;  and  whenever  they  are  rightly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  they  are  ftript  of 
their  prepofitionary  form,  and  confidered  abjl raftly  under  a  new phafis,  his-departnre .  Thus  then,  the  two  fen? 
tencesare  fynonymous  in  every  refpect, excepting  the  apparent  grammatical  nature  of  the  words  his  departure, 
and  he  departed ;  and  even  thefe  are  reduced  to  one  grammatic  form  in  the  mind,  whenever  the  import  of  the 
prepofitions  is  rightly  apprehended.  Without,  and  many  other  prepofitions,  efpecially  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, are  ufed  exactly  as  after  is  ufed  in  the  two  inftances  which  we  have  given.  HormTooke,  quotes  Lord 
Mansfield  for  faying,  "  It  cannot  be  read  without  the  Attorney  General  confents  to  it."  This,  in  modern 
Engliih,  is  not  the  common  phrafeology  ;  but  it  offends  not  againft  any  principle  of  grammar.  The  nominative 
and  the  verb  are  here,  as  in  the  former  inftance,  confidered  as  an  abfirail  noun;  **  It  cannot  be  read  with- 
out the  confentof  the  Attorney  General." 

(x)  Thorough,  thourough,  thorow,  through,  or  thro',  is  no  other,  fays  Home  Tooke,  than  the 
Gothic  fubftantive  dauro,  or  the  Teutonic  fubftantive  thuruh,  and,  like  them,  means  door,  gate,  pajfage. 
So  that  the  fentence  in  the  text,  refolved  upon  his  principles,  ftands  thus :  "  The  fplendid  fun — joi  n  his  beams 
— genially  warmeth — passage  the  air,  (or,  the  air  being  the paftage  or  medium) — the  fertile  earth."  And  in 
the  fame  manner  may  we  tranilate  the  prepolition  through  in  every  inftance  where  through  is  ufed  in  Engliih,  or 
its  equivalent  prepofition  in  any  language  ;  as  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  word  porta,  (in  Spani-h  puerta  and  ill 
-French  ported ,  have  come  the  Latin  and  Italian  prepofition  per,  the  French  par  and  the  Sp~niih  por. 

(y)  If,  for  inftance,  we  were  to  lubftitutc  with  or  of  iuitead  of  thro  ugh,  we  fhould  in  the  one  cafe  alter  the 
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prepofitions  were  originally  formed  to  denote  the  rela- 
tions of place.  For  this  opinion  we  fee  not  iufficient 
evidence.  Ifindeed  we  could  fuppofe  the  inventor  sot  ear- 
lieitiw/roptf/voflanguagetohaveat  all  concerned  ihem- 
felveswith  relations  a.sabflractedfrom  the  objects  related, 
we  mull  believe  that  thofe  which  firft  attracted  their  at- 
tention were  the  relations  fubiifting  among  themfelves, 
and  the  various  bodies  with  which  they  are  unrounded. 
We  muft  likewife  agree  with  our  author,  ihzt place  is 
the  grand  relation  which  bodies  or  natural  fubflances 
maintain  at  all  times  to  one  another ;  but  we  do  not  there- 
fore think  that  it  would  attract  the  earlieft  notice  of 
untaught  barbarians.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  mankind  muft  have  made  very  coniiderable 
progrefs  in  fcience  before  they  attempted  to  abitract 
place  from  body;  an  attempt  which,according  to  fome  of 
the  mod  profound philofophers  (z),  is  not  only  difficult, 
but  abfolutely  impracticable.  But  whatever  be  in  this, 
the  relations  of  caufe  and  effect,  of  duration  and  motion, 
are  in  themfelves  as  obvious,  and  as  likely  to  arreft  the 
attention  and  obtain  names,  as  thofe  of  place.  Among 
men  totally  illiterate  they  are  evidently  more  fo;  for  pain 
zndpleafure  would  fuggeftfomeideaof  caufe  and  effect  as 
matters  of  importance .  1  here  is,  however,  no  probability 
that  the  inventors  of  any  language  had  the  leaft  idea  of 
abftract  relations.  They  doubtlefs  expreifed  complex  con- 
ceptions by  nouns  and  verbs,  fignificant  at  once  of  the 
particular  ideas  and  of  the  various  relations  by  which 
they  viewed  th  Te  ideas  as  combined ' Together  in  ^complex 
conception.  Afterwards,  when  men's  minds  became  en- 
larged, and  when,  from  the  fluctuation  infeparable 
from  a  living  language,  objects  orideas  received  new 
names,  the  old  words,  whether  nouns  or  verbs,  which 
were  originally  employed  to  exprefs  ^particular  complex 
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conceptic/uof  which  certain  particular  relations  made 
a  part,  might  be  retained  for  the  purpofe  of  denoting 
thofe  and  all  ftmilar  relations  ;  and  thus  verbs  and 
nouns  would  degenerate  into  particles  bearing  the 
names  of  prepofitions  and  conjunctions.  For  inflance, 
one  Anglo-Saxon  being  defirous  to  communicate  to  a- 
nother  his  own  conception  of  a  houfe  with  a  party-wall, 
and  having  (we  ihall  fuppofe )  no  fuch  word  in  his- 
tongue  as  a  prepofition,  would  naturally  utter  the  word 
houfe,  deliring  his  friend,  at  the  fame  time,  to  add  to 
that  well  known  found  another  found  (uttering  it)  fig- 
nificant of  the  particular  circumftance  wanting  to  com- 
plete his  complex  conception ; — A  houfe  with  (i.  e. 
join)  a  party  wall.  The  word  with,  as  the  impera- 
tive of  a  verb,  denotes  of  covxitthree  ideas  combined  to- 
gether, viz.  a  command 'or  wifh,  a.naftir?uation,  and  the 
idea  of  junction.  But  when  the  verb  withan  was 
difmilfed  from  the  Englilh  language,  the  imperative 
with  was  ftill retained  ;  but  lofing  its  verbal  tad  modal 
nature,  it  was  thenceforth  employed  to  denote  only  one 
of  the  three  ideas  for  which  it  originally  flood,  viz.  the 
idea  of  junction.  And  thus  it  is,  that  verbs,  and  alfo 
nouns  and  adjectives,  in  palling  from  one  language 
to  another,  may  become  prepofitions  (a)  and  conjunc- 
tions. Thus  too  it  is,  that  fome  of  thofe  prepofitions 
come  to  denote  the  contiguous,  and  fome  the  detached 
relation  of  body.  The  contiguous,  as  when  we  fay, 
Caius  walked  with  a  ftaff  ;  i.  e.  Caius,  join  a  ftajf, 
walked;  the  Jlatue  flood  upon  (b)  a  pedeftal,  \.  e.  the 
ftatue  flood  (the  place  of  its  Handing)  the  highnr 
part  of  a  pedejlal ;  the  river  ran  ov  er  a  fand,  i.  e. 
the  river  ran  (the  place  of  its  running)  the  higher 
part  of  a  fand.  The  detached  relation,  as  when  we 
fay,  He  is  going  no  (c)  Italy,  i.  e.  He  is  going,  the 

end 
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meaning,  and  in  the  other  fpeak  nonfejife.  ^  Thefun  warmeth  with  the  air  the  fertile  earth,"  is  an  affirmation 
that  the  fun  warmeth  both  the  air  and  the  earth;  whereas  the  original  fentence  affirmed  nothing  more  than 
that  he  warmeth  the  earth.  "  The  fun  warmeth  of  the  air  the  fertile  earth,"isnonfenfe,as  it  makes  the  earth 
Apart,  or  a  confequence,  of  the  air.  So  necelfary  is  it  that  prepofitions  have  a  meaning,  and  that  the  meaning  of 
each  be  attended  to. 

(z)  The  Bifhops  Berkeley  and  Law,  with  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  Principal  Campbell  of  Aberdeen. 
See  The  Principles  of  Hu?nan  Knov:ledge,  Law's  Notes  onKiNG's  Origin  of Evil,  saidThe  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric. 

(a)  As  the  Italian  fubftantive  casa,  a  houfe,  race,  family,  nation,  &c.  in  palling  to  the  French,  becomes 
the  prepofition  chez,  to  which  there  is  not,  fo  far  as  we  know,  a  prepofition  of  precifely  the  fame  import  in 
any  language.  Senza  or  senze  in  Italian  becomes  sans  in  French,  and  means  abfence.  Nor  is  it  necelfary 
that  verbs  and  nouns  ihould  always  pafs  from  one  language  to  another,  in  order  to  be  converted  into  prepofitions  1 
The  Greek  prepofition  x"1?'*  is  evidently  the  corrupted  imperative  of  ^ufi^ny  to  fever,  to  disjoin,  to  feparate. 
TheLatinsiNE  is  sit  he,  be  not.  The  German  sonder  is  the  imperative  of  Sondern,  which  has  the  fame 
meaning  as  xwt'Ku1' 

(b)  Up,  upon,  over,  bove  above,  have  all,  fays  Home  Tooke,  one  common  origin  and  fignification.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  ufa,  ufera,  ufemjest,  are  the  adjectives  altus,  altior,  altissimus.  UFAor  ufan, 
up;  comparative  ufera,  oFEREoroFER,  over  or  upper  ;  fuperlative  ufemjkst,  upmoft  or  uppermofh  Be- 
vfan,  bufan,  on-bufan,  bove,  above.  If  this  be  a  juft  account  of  the  origin  of  thefe  words,  the  fentences 
in  the  text,  where  up  an,  over,  and [above,  occur,  will  run  thus  :  The  ftatue  flood  on  high  a  pedeftal  ;"  "  the 
river  ran  higher  a  fand  ;"  '<  the  funisrifen  on  high  the  hills."  '  And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  the  mere 
relation  between,  ft  anding,  running,  &c.  andplace,  is  rather  inferredfrom  the  verb  itfelf,  than  exprejfedby  a  fepa- 
rate word ;  and  the  reafon  is  obvious.  For  if  a  ftatue  fland,  every  one  knows  that  it  mull  fland  owfome  thing 
as  well  as  at  fome  time.  There  is  therefore  no  neceffity,  whatever  elegance  there  may  be  in  it,  for  employing  any 
*vord  to  denote  that  relation,  which  is  commonly  believed  to  be  lignified  by  on  ;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  infert,  be- 
tween the  verb  and  pedeflal,  a  word  fignificant  oiylace,  that  pedeftal  may  not  be  miilaken,  by  an  ignorant  per- 
fon,  for  a  portion  of  time,  or  any  thing  elfe  connected  with  the  flanding  of  the  ftatue. 

(c)  That  to  is  fignificant  of  detached  relation,  is  the  language  of  Mr  Harris,  which,  though  it  may  be  al- 
lowed in  a  loofe  and  vulgar  fenfe,  is  certainly  not  philofophically  jult.  The  prepofition  to  (in  Dutch  written 
joe  and  to)  is  the  Gothic  fubftantive  ;  taui  or  tauhts  lignifying  ait,  effect,  refult,  or  confummation  ;  which 
Gothic  fubftantive  is  itfelf  no  other  than  the  paft  participle  tauid  or  tauids  of  the  verb  taugan  agere.  And 
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end  (of  his  journey)  Italy ;  the  fun  is  rlfen  A  bov  e  the  But  if  we  fay,  That  lamp  is  falling  from  the  deling ,  th  e 

hills,  i.  e.  the  fun  is  rifen  (the  place)  the  top  of  the  prepofition  in  fuch  cafe  affumes  a  character  of ?notion." 

hills ;  thefefigs  came  from  Turkey,  i.  e.  thefefigs  came  But  this  is  evidently  a  miftake :  the  detached  relationm 

beginning  (their  journey  at)  Turkey.  the  former  inftance  of  the  figs,  as  well  as  the  motion 

Beiides  the  detached  relation  of  body,  Mr  Harris  is  and  reft  in  the  prcfent  inflances,  are  exprefTed  not  by 

of  opinion  that  the  prepofition  from  denotes  two  other  the prepofition,  butbytUe  verbs  came,  falls,  hangs.  The 

relations  not  lefs  different  than  thofe  of  motion  and  reft,  word  from  has  as  clear,  as  precife,  and  at  all  times  as 

Thus  if  we  fay,  "  That  lamp  hafigs  from  the  deling,  uniform  and  unequivocal  a  meaning,  as  any  word  in  the 

the  prepofition  from  auumes  a  character  of  quiefcence.  language,    From  means  merely  beginning,  and  no- 

I  thing 

r  — ...     _ 

it  is  obvious,  that  what  is  done  is  terminated,  ended,  finifhed.  In  the  Teutonic,  this  verb  is  written  titan  or 
tuon  ;  whence  the  modern  German  thun,  and  its  propofition  tu.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  verb  is  teogan, 
and  the  prepofition  to.  Do,  the  auxiliary  verb,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  derived  from  the  fame  root,  and  is 
indeed  the  fame  word  as  to.  The  difference  between  a  t  and  a  d  is  fo  very  finall,  that  an  etymologift  knows 
Ly  ike.  practice  of  languages,  and  an  anatomifl  by  the  reafon  of  that  practice,  that  in  the  derivation  of  words  it 
is  f'carce  worth  regarding.  To  fupport  this  etymon  of  to,  Mr  Home  Tcoke  gives  a  fimilar  inftance  in  the  La- 
tin tongue.  The  prepofition  ad,  he  fays  is  merely  the  paft  participle  of  ag  ere,  which  paft  participle  is  like- 
wife  employed  as  a  Latin  fubftantive.     He  exhibits  the  derivation  of  ad  thus  : 

5AGDUM AGD AD 
or               or  or 

C   ACTUM ACT  -AT 

The  moll  fuperficial  reader  of  Latin  verfe  (he  obferves),  knows  how  readily  the  Romans  dropped  their  final  um> 
And  a  little  confideration  of  theorgansand  practiccof  fpeech  will  convince  him  how  eafily  ago  or  act  wouldbe- 
come  ad  or  at  ;  as  indeed  this  prepofition  was  indifferently  written  either  way  by  the  ancients.  By  the  later  wri- 
ters of  Rome,  the  prepofition  was  written  ad  with  d  only,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other  corrupt  word 
called  the  conjunction  at  ;  which  for  the  famereafon  was  written  with  the  t  only,  though  that  likewife  had  an- 
ciently been  written,  as  the  prepofition,  either  ad  or  at.  The  prepofition  to  and  the  conjunction  too  in  Eng- 
liih,  are  both  in  fyntax  and  in  meaning  ufed  exactly  as  the  prepofition  ad  and  the  conj unction  a t  in  Latin.  From 
the  fpecimens  prefixed  to  Johnfon's  dictionary,  as  a  hiflory  of  our  language,  it  appears  that,  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  prepofition  and  conjunBio?i  were  both  written  with  one  o.  And  it  has  been  fhown  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  TranfaSiions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  that  to  and  too,  as  well  as  ad  and  at,  are  pre- 
cife]y  of  the  fame  import.  The  only  difference,  in  either  language,  between  the  prepofition  and  the  conjunc- 
tion, is,  that  the  former  directs,  as  a  modification  of  fome  previous  propofition  the  addition  of  fome  fubftantive 
or  noun  -,  the  latter,  fometimes  zfntence  a  claufe  of  a  fentence  confidered  abftratfly  as  a  noun  ;  and  that,  when 
the  former  is  ufed,  the  prepofition,  to  which  the  modifying  circumftance  is  to  be  added,  is  formally  expreffed, 
but  omitted  when  the  latter  is  employed.     Thus  Denham  fays, 

"  Wifdom  he  has,  and,  to  his  wifdom  courage  ; 
"  Temper  to  that,  and,  unto  all,  fuccefs." 
In  this  example,  every  fucceeding  circumftance  is  by  the  prepofition  to  marked  as  an  addition  to  the  preced- 
ing.    "  Wifdom  he  has,  and  courage  additional  to  his  wifdom."     But  Denham  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  omitted  the  objects  which  to  governs,  or  to  which  it  directs fomething  to  be  added,  though  he  muft  then, 
from  the  cuftom  of  the  language,  have  employed  the  conjunction  inftead  of  the  prepofition.     As, 

"  Wifdom  he  has,  and  courage  too,"  &c. 
This  mode  of  exprelhon  would  have  been  more  concife,  and  as  intelligible  as  the  other,     "  Wifdom  he  has, 
and  courage  to  his  wifdom,"   &c. 

Not  only  is  the  object  governed  by  to  omitted,  when  it  is  reprefented  by  a  fubftantive  in  the  context,  but 
alfo  when  it  is  involved  in  ^prepofition ;  and  then  the  conjunction,  as  it  is  called,  is  always  ufed.     Thus, 

" Let  thofe  eyes  that  view         «- 

"  The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too." 

So,  "  He  madehim  prifoner,  and  killed  him  too."  In  the  one  example,  the  circumftance  of  behold- 
ing the  vengeance  is  ftated  as  an  addition  to  the  viewing  of  the  crime ;  and  in  the  other,  the  killing  him 
is  ftated  as  an  addition  to  the  making  him  a  prifoner.  In  both  examples,  the  object  governed  by  too  is  the 
amount  oi  the  preceding  propofition  taken  abjl  racily  as  a  noun  or  fubftantive.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  to  and 
too,  though  clafTed  the  one  with  the  prepofitions,  and  the  other  with  the  conjunctions,  are  really  one  and  the 
fame  word..  The  fame  is  true  of  ad  and  at.  Thus,  "Ad  hoc,  promiffa  barbaet  capilli  efferaverant  fpeciem 
oris,"  fignifies,  "  Additional  to  this ,  his  long  beard  and  hair  had  given  a  wildnefs  to  his  afpect."  But  when 
the  object  governed  by  ad  is  not  formally  ftated,  ad  itfelf  is  clafTed  with  the  conjunctions,  and  written  differently, 
at.  Thus  Terence,  "  Ph.  Fac  ita  utjuffi,  deducantur  ifti.  Pa.  Faciam.  Ph.  At  diligenter.  Pa  Fiet, 
Ph.  At  mature."  By  the  means  of  at,  the  circumftances  of  diligence  and  hafte  are  fuperadded  to  the  action 
commanded.  "  Ph  .  It  is  not  enough  that  you  do  it,  you  muft  do  it  carefully  too.  Pa  .  Well,  it  fliall  be  carefully 
done.  Ph.  In  good  time  too."  At,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  is  moft  commonly  employed,  like  the  Englifh  but, 
to  mark  the  unexpected  union  of  incongruous  objects  :  As,  "  Aulam  tyranni  frequentabat,  at  patriam  amabat ;"  li- 
terally, "  He  frequented  the  court  of  the  tyrant ;  joined  even  to  that  he  loved  his  country."  He  was  a 
courtier  and  a  patriot  too."  But  if  ad  and  at  in  Latin,  and  to  and  too  in  Englifh,  be  derived  from  verbs 
which  fignify  to  do  or  act,  it  may  be  afked  howthey  come  themfevesto  denote  addition.  Theanfwer  is  obvious. 

If 
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tiling  clfe.   ;It  is  limply  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  CoM/jt  That  till  can,  with  propriety,  beoppofed  to  from  on- 

noun  from,  beginning)  origin,  four  ce,  fountain;  author  \y  when  we  are  talking  o£  time,  is  evident ;  for  it  is  a 

(d).   Now  if  this  meaning  be  applied  to  Mr  Harris's  word  compounded  of  to  and  wh  ile,  i.  e.  time.    And 

inftances,  from  will  fptak  clearly  for  itfelf,  without  as  the  coalefcence  of  thefe  two  wo;ds  to-while,  took 

the  affiftance  ot  the  interpreting  verbs,  which  are  flip-  place  in  the  language  long  before  the  prefcnt  fuperflu- 

pofed  by  him  to  vary  its  charaBer.  ousufe  of  the  article  the,  the  phrafe — *<  From  morn 

"  Thefe  figs  came  from  Turkey."  till  night" — is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than — From 

"  That  lamp  falls  from  the  deling.'  ?:iorn  to  time  night.     When  we  fay,  "from  morn  to 

<<  That  lamp  hangs  from  thecieling."  night,"  the  word  time  is  omitted  as  unneceffary. 

Came  is  a  complex  term  for  one  fpecies  of  motion  ;  Befides fro M,Mr/farm mentions  over  asiignificant, 

falls  is  a  complex  term  for  another  fpecies  of  motion  ;  fometimes  of  motion,  and  fometimes  of  reft  ;  and  quotes, 

and  hangs  is  a  complex  (  e  )  term  for  a  fpecies  of  attach-  as  inftances,  the  two  following  paifages  from  Milton. 

ment.    Have  we  occafion  to  communicate  or  mention Tofvpport  uneafyjicp* 

thecOMMENCEMENTOr  BEGINNING  of  thefe  motions,  Over  the  burning  marie. 

and  of  this  attachment,  and  alfo  the  place  -where  they  Here,  fays  he,  over,  denotes  motion.     Again, 

commence  or  begin  ?  To  have  complex  terms  for  each  - He  with  looks  of  cordial  love 

occafion  of  this  fort  is  abfolutely  impoffible  ;  and  there-  H""g  °VER  *«■  enamoured. 

fore  nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  more  limple  than  to  Here  ovERdenotes  reft.     But  the  truth  is,  that  over 

add  the  fighsof  thofe  ideas,  viz.the  word  beginning  denotes  neither  motionnor  reftin  eitherof  the  paifages. 

(which  will  remain  always  the  fame)  and  the  name  In  the  firfl  quotation,  indeed,  mot  ion  is  bnplied :  butit 

-  of  the  place  (which  will  perpetually  vary).     Thus,  is  implied  in  the  word  steps  ;  and  notm  over,  which 

"  Thefe  figs  came— BtGiMNi'nc  Turkey."  denotes  only  that  the  place  of  the  fleps  was  the  top  of 

"  That  lamp  falls— beginning  c-ekng.','  the  burning  marie.     In  the  fecond  quotation,  reft  is 

"That  lamp  hangs — seginkixg  deling}'  implied,  and  that  too  a  particular  fpecies  of  reft  ;  but 

That  is,  it 1S  implied  or  rather  exprejfed  by  the  verb  h  u  n  g,  and 

"  Turkey  iheplace  of  beginning  to  come."  over  denotes  the  place  of  that  fpecies  of  reft. 
"  Citling  the  place  of  beginning  to  fall."  i°8.  But  though  the  original  ule  of  prepofitions 

"  Cieling  the  place  of  beginning  to  hang."  was  to  denote  the  relations  oj  body,  they  could  not  be 

It  has  been  faid  by  no  lefs  a  man  than  bifhop  Wilkins,  confined  to  this  office  only.  They  by  degrees  extend-  TheI3^ere. 

that  from  refers  primarily  to  place,  and  fecondarily  to  cd  themfelves  to  fubjecls  incorporeal ;  and  came  to  de-  by  degrees 

time.     But  the  truth  is,  that  from  relates  to  every  note  relations,  as  well  intellecJual  as  local.  Thus,  becaufe  extended  to 

thing  to  which  beginning  relates,  and  to  nothing  elfe.  *n  place  he,  who  is  above,  has  commonly  the  advantage  fubje&s  in. 

"  From  morn  till  night  theeternal  larum  rang.  over  him  whois  below;  hence  we  transfer  OVER  and  UN-  corporeal; 

Thatis,  "  The  larum  rang  beginning  morning  (or  per  (f)  to  dominion  and  obedience.  Ofaking,wefay,/fo 

morning  being  the  timeoi  its  beginning  )  tillnight."  ruledovERhis  people  -,of  afoldier,  he ferved  uxdzr  his  ge- 

As  rkoM  always  denotes  beginning,  fo  to  and  till  neral.    So  too  we  fay,  wtfAthought :  without  attention  ; 

always  denote  the  end.     There  is,  however,  this  dif-  thmkingover  a.fab]ect;under  anxiety  ;fro?n{ear;throitgh 

ference  between  them,  that  to  denotes  the  endoi  any  jealoufy,  &c.     All  which  inftances,  with  many  others 

thing;  till  the  end  only  of  time.    We  may  fay  indif-  of  like  kind,  fhow,  that  the  ySVy?  words  of  men,  like 

ierently — "  From  morn  to  night,"  or  'f  from  morn  their  firft  ideas,  had  an  immediate  reference  to  fenftble 

till  night,  the  eternal  larum  rang  ;"  but  we  cannot  ohje&s  ;  and   that  in  after  days,  when  they  began  to 
fay — "  Thefe  figs  came  from  Turkey  till  England."     diicem\vith  their /«/?//?#;  they  took  thofewords  which 

2  they 

If  a  man  fhould  utter  a  fentence,  and  to  the  end  of  it  fubjoin  the  very  general  word  do,  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
fpoke,  would  natura  lyafk,  do  what  ?  and  this  queftion  would,  of  courfe,  produce  an  additional  fentence  or  claufe, 
-of  a  fentence.  Beiides,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  ag  ere,  from  which  the  Latin  prepofition  is  derived,  as  well 
as  the  Gothic  verb,  which  is  the  fource  of  the  Englifh  particles,  means  not  only  to  do,  but  alfo  to  adduce  or 
bring ;  fo  that  when  we  fay,  "  he  is  going  to  Italy/'  we  do  nothing  more  than  affirm  that  "  he  isgoing,"  and 
defii  e  the  perfon  to  whom  we  fpeak,  to  "  add  Ipaly  to  the  journey." 

.  From  this  derivation  of  the  prepofition  to,  it  will  be  fcen  at  once  upon  what  principle  it  is  employed  to 
mark  the  infinitive  mode.  In  the  learned  languages  that  mode  is  generally  known  by  its  termination  j  but  in. 
Engliih  it  would  be  impoffible,  without  the  aid  of  to  or  of  fome  other  word  fignificant  of  aclion,  to  diftinguifh 
the  verb  love  from  the  noun  or  f'bjt a ntive. 

(d)  This  derivation  is  Mr  Home  Tooke's ;  and  he  fupports  it  by  the  following  fentence ;  Ne  rjetd  ge  se 
the  on  frumman  worthe,  he  worhte  w.epman  and  wifmen  ;  which  is  Anglo-Saxon  of  St  Matt, 
xix.  4.  "  Annon  legiftis,  quod  qui  eos  in  principio  creavit,  creavit  eos  marem  ct  feminam." 

(  e)  Thefe  are  complex  terms  becaufe  they  are  verbs.     Each  denotes  an  affirmation  and  time  ;  and  combined   - 
witil  thefe,  came  and  falls  denote  morion,  and  hangs  denotes  reft. 

(f)  lJnder  and  beneath,  though  by  the  found  they  feem  to  have  little  connection,  are  yet  in  faff  almoft 
the  fame  word,  and  may  very  wcllfupply  each  other's  place.  Under  is  nothing  butoN-NEDER,and  beneath. 
is  compounded  of  the  imperative  be  and  the  noun  neath.  Neath  uncompcunded  having  flipped  away  from 
our  language,  would  perhaps  be  unintelligible,  had  not  the  nouns  nether  and  nethermost  ftill  continued  in 
common  ufe.  Neath  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  neothan,  neothe  ;  Dutch,  ned  en  ;  Danifh,  ned;  German,  niedre  ; 
and  Swedilh,  nedre  and  neder  ;  is  undoubtedly  as  much  a  fubftantive,  and  has  the  famemeaniug,  as  the  word 
*jadir.     In  common  language  it  denotes  the  bottom. 
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they  found  already  made,  ami  transferred  them  by  me-  ther  by  the  /*/?(?>•  prepofition,  the  <5<5/Vtfexprefledby  the 

taphor  to  intellectual  conceptions.  firfl  word  or  fentence  is  declared  to  be  the  conse- 

Among  the  relations  which  may  be  confidered  ra-  quence  of, or  to  proceed  from,  the  objeft  exprefTed 

ther  as  intellectual  than  corporeal,  are  thofc  of  caufe  and  by  the  fecond.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 

confequence  ;  and  for  the  denoting  of  thefe  we  have  two  f  erence  to  the  fenfe,  whether  we  fiy  ficknefs  or  hunger, 

prepofitions,  which  fometimes  appear  in  direct  apportion  or  ficknefs  for  hu  nger;  The  7/;an,OFhefp  eaks  little, >s  wife, 

to  one  another,  and  at  other  times  may  exchange  places  or  the  man  is  wife,  for  he  fp eaks  little.  By  means  of  the 

without  injury  to  the  fenfe.  prepoiition  of,  we  declare  fcknefs  to  be  the  conse- 

"Well!    'tis  e'en  fo  !  I  have  got  the  London  dif-  qjjence  proceeding  from  hunger,  and  wifdom to  be  the 

eafe  they  call  love.    I  am  lick  of  my  hufband,  and  for  consequence  wc  inferrfoui  the  man's  /peaking  little; 

my  gallant.".                     Wycherle/s  Country  Wife.  bymeansof  for  we  declare  hunger  to  be  the  cause  of 

Here  of  and  for  feemalmoft  placed  in  oppofition  ;  at  ficknefs,  and  the  circmn£\.a.nce  off  pea  king  little  to  be  the 

leafl  their  effects  in  the  fentence  appear  to  be  very  dif-  cause  from  which  we  infer  the  man's  vjifdom.  In  the 

ferent  ;  for,  by  the  help  of  thefe  two  prepofitions  alone,  one  fentence,  of  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  noun  in  appafi- 

and  without  the  affiftance  of  any  other  words,  fhe  ex-  tion  to  ficknefs  ;  in  the  other,  as  a  noun  in  appoftion  to 

preffes  the  two  contrary  affections  of  loathing  and  defire.  the  man  is  wife  taken  ab frailly  as  a  noun.     In  th  e  one 
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fentence,  for  (i.  e.CAUSE)is  to  be  confidered  as  a  noun 
in  apportion  to  hunger  ;  in  the  other,  as  the  fame  n<oun 
in  appoftion  to  he  f peaks  little,  taken  ab frailly  as  noun. 

109.  In  the  foregoing  ufe  of  prepofitions,  we  have    prCp0fi. 
feen  how  they  are  applied  by  way  ofju.xta-pofition  ;  tious  corn- 
that  is  to  fay,  where  they  are  perfixed  to  a  word  with-  pounded 
out  becoming  a  part  of  it.     But  they  are  ufed  alfo  by  with 
way  of  composition  ;  that  is,  they  are  perfixed  to  other other 
words  fo  as  to  become  real  parts  of  them.     Thus  in  word*' 
Creek  we  have«T/«-Ta<rfi«/  ;  in  Latin,  intelligere  ;  sad  in 
Englijb  vsDERfand.     So  alfo,  to  FOREtel,  to  ovERacl, 

and  in  Creek  and  Latin 
In  this  cafe  the  prepofi- 


The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  author,  if  it  had 
pleafed  him,mighthave  ufed  of  wherehe  has  employ- 
ed for,  and  for  where  he  has  put  of.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  quotation  : 

"  Marian.  Come,  /Imie,  you  11 go  with  us." 
t(  Amie.   I  am  not  well." 

"  Lionel.  She's  fick  of  the  young /bepherd  that  be- 

kift  her."  Sad  Shepherd. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  may,  with  equal  propriety, 

fay — **  We  are  fick  of  hunger  ;"  or — "  We  are  fick 

for  hunger."  And  in  both  cafes  we  fhall  have  expref- 

fed  precifely  the  fame  thing,  with  only  this  difference,     to  uxDERvalue,  to  ourgo,  &c 
that,  in  the  former  fentence,  we  declare  ficknefs  to  be  a    ■  other  inflances  innumerable. 

conseqjuence  ;  h\t!ne\:z.tter, vie  declare  hunger  to  be  a     tions    commonly  transfufe   fomething  of   their  own 
cause.    But  to  return  to  the  poor  c<w»?ry  viife ;  thatpoor     meaninginto  the  word  with  which  they  are  compounded       x.% 
lady  feems  to  have  had  a  complication  of  diflempers  ;     For  example,  if  we  fuppofe  fome  given  fpace,  e  and  ex  Transfufe 
fne  had,  at  leafl,  two  diforders — a  ficknefs  of  loathing,     fignify  out  of  that  fpace;  per,  through  it  %  in,  within it ■,  fomething 
and  a  ficknefs  of  love.     She  was  fick  for  difgufl,  and     svB,under  it.  Hence  e  andpER,in  curapofition  augment,  of  their 
fick  for  love.     She  was  Enormisis  fomething  not  fimply  big,  butbigin  excefs;  °wnmean- 

Sick  of  dijgufl  for  her  hujband;  fomething  got  out  of  the  rule,  and  beyond  the  meafure.  n'n?  mt0 

Sick  of  love  for  her  gallant.  Dico  ,"  to  fpeak;"  Edico,  "  to  fpeakout;"  wh  ence  wor(k. 

Sick  for  difgufl  of  her  hujband.  Ediclum  "  an  edict,"  fomething  fo  effectually  fpoken 

Sick  for  love  of  her  gallant.  as  all  are  fuppofed  to  hear  and  all  to  obey. — On  the 

In  the  firfl  fentence,  as  thus  flated,  fcknefs  is  declared  contrary,  in  and  sub  diminifh  and  leffen.  Isjuftus  in- 
to  be  the  consequence  of  difgufl,  of  which  her  huf-  /^tt//.r,"UNJuft,  in  equitable  ;"  fomething  thatliesw/M- 
band  is  declared  to  be  the  cause.     In  the  iecond,     ///juflice  and  equity,  that  reaches  not  fo  far,  that  falls 

fhort  of  them.  SvBuiger,  <'  blackifh  ;"  svBrubicundus, 
l(  reddifh:"  tending  to  black,  and  tending  to  red  ;  but 
yet  under  the  flandard,  and  below  perfection, 

110.  Before  we  difmifs  this  part  of  our  fubject,  we  Their  real 
fhall  make  the  fame  general  remark  on  prepofitions  that  import 


ficknefs  is  declared  to  be  the  consequence  of  love, 
of  which  her  gallant  is  declared  to  be  the  cause.  In 
the  third  fentence,  disgust  is  declared  to  be  the  cause 
of  her  fcknefs,  and  the  conseq_uence  or  offspring 
of  her  hujband.  In  the  fourth,  love  is  declared  to  be 
the  cause  of  her  ficknefs,  and  the  consequence  or     we  formerly  made  on  conjunctions;  w'z.  that  the  precife  how  to  be 


offspring  of  her  gallant. 

Thus,  then,it  appears,  that  though  the  two  firfl  of  thefe 
fentences,  taken  entire,  convey  the  very  fame  mean- 
ing with  the  two  lafl,  yet  the  import  of  the  prepoiition 
for  is  as  different  from  that  of  of,  as  cause  is  from 


import  of  each  can  with  certainty  be  known  only  by  difcov.red, 
tracing  it  to  its  fource  in  fome  word  of  known  and  de- 
terminate meaning,  either  in  the  language  where  the 
prepoiition  itfelf  has  place,  or  in  fome  parent  or  cog- 
nate tongue.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  infallible 


consequence  (g).  When  two  words  or  fentences  are  rule,  that  where  different  languages  ufe  the  fame  or  a 

linked  together by  the  former  of  thefe  prepofitions,  the  fimilar  particle,   that  language  ought  to  be  confidered 

objeel  expreffed  by  the  lafl  word  or  fentence  is  declared  as  its  legitimate  parent,  in  which  the  true  meaning  of 

to  be  the  cause  of  that  which  is  exprefTed  by  the  pre-  the  word  can  be  found,  and  where  its  ufe  is  as  com- 

ceding  •,  when  two  words  or  fentences  are  linked  toge-  mon  and  familiar  as  that  of  any  other  verbs  and  fuli- 

Vol.  VIII.  .M                              flantives. 


(g  )  Junius  derives  for  from  the  Greek  -rpc  ;  Skinner,  from  the  Latin  pro  ;  but  I  believe,  fays  Horne  Tcoke, 
that  it  is  no  other  than  the  Gothic  fubflantive  fairina,  "  caufc."  He  imagines  alfo  that  of  (in  the  Gothic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  af)  is  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  words  afara  and  afora,  pofleritas, 
pioles,  &c.  In  a  word,  he  confiders  for  and  of  as  nouns  or  fubflantives  ;  the  former  always  meaning  cartfs, 
rhe  latter  always  meaning  confequence,  offspring,  fuccefior,  follower,  &c.  If  this  account  of  thefe  words  be  jufc, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  it,  the  prepofitions  for  and  of  are  in  fyntax  to  be  confidered  as  nouns  in  appofitlotL 
1  ether  nouns,  or  with  fentences  taken  abflraClly  as  nouns. 
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Itantives.  When  prepofitions  can  be  traced  to  fuch. 
fources  as  thefe,  no  room  can  be  left  for  difputes  con- 
cerning their  meaning.  In  carrying  on  this  etymo- 
logical purfuit,  we  find  advantages  in  the  nature  of 
prepofitions  which  conjunctions  do  not  afford  us.  With 
and  without,  from  and  to,  with  many  other  words 
belonging  to  this  clafs,  have  meanings  directly  oppo- 
fite  and  contradictory  to  each  other.  If,  then,  by  the 
total  or  partial  extinction  of  an  original  language,  the 
root  of  any  one  prepoiition  be  loft,  whilft  that  of  its 
oppoiite  remains,  the  philofopher  ought  to  be  fatisfied 
with  reafoning  from  contrariety  ^  as  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  known 
when  we  know  with  precifion  the  meaning  of  its  op- 
pofite.  When  we  meet,  however,  with  a  lucklefs 
prepoiition  of  which  no  root  is  left  to  be  dug  up,  and 
which  has  itfelf  no  direct,  oppoiite  in  the  language,  no- 
thing remains  but  that  we  inquire  for  what  purpofe  it 
is  ufed  by  the  belt  writers  both  ancient  and  modern  ; 
and  if  we  can  fix  upon  one  meaning  which  will  apply, 
however  aukwardly,  to  all  the  places  where  it  occurs, 
or  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  probability  is,  that 
we  have  difcovered  the  true  and  original  (h)  meaning 
of  the  prepoiition  ;  and  by  keeping  that  meaning  con- 
Itantly  in  view, we  ihall  ourfelves  be  enabled  to  ufe  the 
word  with  perfpicuity  and  precifion. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Interjections. 

The  inter-  *!!•  Befides  the  above  parts  of  fpeech,  there  is  an- 
je&ion  not  other  acknowledged  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
properly  called  the  interjection  ;  a  word  which  cannot  be 
any  part  of  comprehended  under  any  of  the  foregoing  claifes. 
Jpeec  The  genuine  interjections  are  very  few  in  number,  and 

of  very  little  importance,  as  they  are  thrown  into  a  fen- 
tence  without  altering  its  for?u  either  in  fyntax  or  in 
fignification.  In  the  words  of  Home  Tooke,  the  brutilh 
inarticulate  interjection  has  nothing  to  do  with  fpeech, 
and  is  only  the  miferable  refuge  of  the  fpeechlefs.  The 
dominion  of  fpeech,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is 
erected  on  the  downfall  of  interjections.  Without  the 
artful  contrivances  of  language,  mankind  would  have 
nothing  but  interjections  with  which  to  communicate 
orally  any  of  their  feelings.  "  The  neighing  of  a 
horfe,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the 
purring  of  a  cat,  fneezing,  coughing,  groaning,  ihriek- 
ing,  and  every  other  involuntary  convulfion  with  oral 
found,  have  almoft  as  good  a  title  to  be  called  parts  of 
fpeech  as  interjections.  In  the  intercourfe  of  language 
interjections  are  employed  only  when  the  fuddennefs  or 
vehemence  of  fome  affection  or  palfion  returns  men  to 
their  natural  ftate,  and  makes  them  for  a  moment 
forget  the  ufe  of  fpeech  j  or  when,  from  fome  circum- 
ftance,  the  lhortnefs  of  time  will  not  permit  them  to 
exercife  it."  The  genuine  interjection,  which  is  al- 
ways exprefftve  of  fome  very  ftrong  fenfation,  fuch  as 
ah  !  when  we  feel  pain,  does  not  owe  its  characterilti- 
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cal  expreffion  to  the  arbitrary  form  of  articulation, 
but  derives  its  whole  force  from  the  tone  of  voice  and 
modification  of  countenance  and  geiture.  Of  confe- 
quence,  thefe  tones  and  geftures  exprefs  the  fame 
meaning,  without  any  relation  to  the  articulation  which 
they  may  afTume  ;  and  are  therefore  univerfally  under- 
ftood  by  all  mankind.  Voluntary  interjections  are 
ufed  in  books  only  for  embellifhment,  and  to  mark 
forcibly  a  ftrong  emotion.  But  where  fpeech  can  be 
employed,  they  are  totally  ufelefs  ;  and  are  always  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  thought. 
Dr  Beattie  ranks  prange,prodigious,aviazi?ig,wonderful 
0  dear,  dear  vie,  &c  when  ufed  alone,  and  without  appa- 
rent grammatical  fyntax,  among  the  interjections  :  but 
he  might  with  as  much  propriety  have  confidered/;*r«Yy, 
truly, really, and  even  many  Latin  verbs,  as  interjections ; 
for  thefe  too  are  often  ufed  alone  to  fupply  the  place 
of  whole  fentences.  The  truth  is,  that  all  men,  when 
fuddenly  and  violently  agitated,  have  a  ftrong  ten- 
dency to  ihorten  their  difcourfe  by  employing  a  /ingle 
word  to  exprefs  afentiment.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  word 
employed,  whether  noun,  adjective,  or  verb,  would  be 
the  principal  word  of  the  fentence,  if  that  fentence  were 
completed ;  and  the  agitation  of  the  fpeaker  is  fuch, 
and  the  caufe  of  it  fo  obvious,  that  the  hearer  is  in  no 
danger  of  miftaking  the  fenfe,  and  can  him felf  fupply 
the  words  that  are  wanting.  Thus  if  a  perfon,  after 
liftening  to  a  romantic  narrative,  were  to  exclaim, 
Jlrange  !  would  any  man  of  common,  fenfe  fuppofe, 
that  the  word  Jlrange,  becaufe  uttered  alone,  had  loft, 
the  power  of  an  adjective  and  became  an  interjection  ? 
No,  furely  :  Every  one  fees,  that  the  exclamation  is 
equivalent  to,  That  is  strange,  or  That  is  a  strange 
jlory.  Real  interjections  are  never  employed  to  con- 
vey truth  of  any  kind.  They  arc  not  to  be  found 
amongft  law s,  in  books  of  civil inflitutions,  in  hijlory,  or 
in  any  treatife  of  ufeful  arts  or  fciences  ;  but  in  rhetoric 
and  poetry,  in  novels, plays,  andromances,  wherein  Eng- 
liih,  fo  far  from  giving  pathos  to  the  ftyle,  they  have 
generally  an  effect  that  is  difgufting  or  ridiculous. 

Having  now  analyfed  every  part  of  fpeech  which 
can  be  neceifary  for  the  communicatio?i  of  thought,  or 
which  is  acknowledged  in  any  language  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  ;  we  mail  difmifs  the  article  of 
Grammar,  after  annexing  a  Table,  which  mayprefent 
at  one  view  the  feveral  claffes  andfubdivifons  oj  words. 
Of  the  different  modes  of  dividing  the  parts  of  fpeech, 
as  well  as  of  the  little  importance  of  fyjlematic  clarifica- 
tions, we  have  already  declared  our  decided  opinion : 
but  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  think  diffe- 
rently from  us,  we  ihall  in  the  annexed  Table  adopt 
Mr  Harris's  clarification  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible  ; 
after  informing  our  readers  that  Mr  Home  Tooke  ad- 
mits only  three  parts  of  fpeech,  the  article,  the  noun, 
and  the  verb,  and  confiders  all  other  words  as  corrup- 
tions or  abbreviations  of  the  two  laft  of  thefe. 

GRAM- 


VI. 


(h)  For  inltance,  let  us  fuppofe  that  Home  Tooke's  derivation  of  kor,  from  the  Gothic  fubitantive  fairina, 
is  fanciful  and  ill-founded  ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  cause  is  its  true  and  original  meaning,  when  it  is 
found,  that  of  fixteen  examples  brought  by  Greenwood,  and  forty- lix  by  John/on,  of  different  fignifications  of 
the  word  for,  there  is  not  one  where  the  noun  cause  may  not  be  fubftituted  inflead  of  the  prepofition  for  ; 
fometimes  indeed  aukwardly  enough,  but  always  without  injury  to  the  fenfe.  Even  where  for  feems  to  be 
loco  alterius,  which  Lowth  aiferts  to  be  its  primary  fenfe,  it  will  be  found  to  be  cause,  and  nothing  elfe  :  Thus, 
He  made  considerable  progrefs  in  the  jludy  of  the  law  before  he  quitted  that  prof effon  for  this  of  poetry  ;  i.  e.  before 
he  quitted  that  prof  effon,  this  of  poetry  being  the  cavse  of  his  quitting  it. 


A 


GRAMMATIC 


L       TABLE, 

EXHIBITING 

A  Syftematic  View  of    WORDS   as   they  are  commonly  arranged  into  diftm£t   Classes,    with  their  Subdivifions, 


[To  face?.  90.  (Vol.  VIIL) 


fSUBSTANTIVES; 
which  arc  all  thofc 
words  iliac  are  cxprcf- 

fiveof  THINGS  WHICH 
EXIST  OR  ARE  CON- 
CEIVED TO  EXIST  OF  < 
THEMSELVES,  AND 
NOT  AS'  THE  ENER- 
GIES OR  QUALITIES 
OF  ANY  THING  ELSE. 

Thefe  may  be  divided 
into  two  orders,  viz. 


NATURAL,  or  thofc  which  are  ufcd  .is  ' 

rlie  NAMES  OF  NATURAL  SUBSTANCES;  V 

Such  are  ^ 


NOUNS, properly  fo  called,  be 
ing  the  names  of  all  thosi 

THINGS    WHICH     EXIST,     01 

are  conceived  to  exist.  ,  ARTIFICIAL,  or  the  feveral  names  of}5 
Thefe    may  be  divided  into  ^ 
three  kinds,   each  of  which 
admits  of  the  fubdivhions  af- 
ter mentioned,  fix. 


ANIMAL, 


;  MAN, 
DOG, 


s;  fuchas,  S%EDmCk*'Ui 


ABSTRACT,orthofewhicharethenamesp9 

of  QUALiTiEsconfidered  as  abstract-  >     MOTION. 
ed  from  their  substances;  fuch  as,  S  1 


J  ALEXANDER,  CYRUS,  ire, 
*  CERBERUS,  ARGUS,  ire. 

HOUSE,     SThe  VATICAN,  ire. 

CHURCH,>St  PAUL'S,  ire. 
Q 

(FLIGHT,    Z  TfiE  FALCON'S  FLIGHT,  ire. 
\  COURSE,    j  THEGRE-HOUND'sCOURSE,irc, 


GENDER,  which  is  a  certain  affection 


names. 


Nouns  of  all 
kinds  admit 
of  the  fol-^ 
lowing  Ac- 
cidents, 


r  PREPOSITIVE;  fo  called  becaufc  they 
are  capable  of  leading  a  sentence. 
Thefc  are  divided  into  three  orders, 
called  the  pronouns  of  the 


PRONOUNS,  which  are  a  fpe- 
cies  of  words  invented  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  nouns  in 
certain  circumstances. 
They  arc  of  two  kinds,  viz. 


For  as  in  nature  every  object 

'  ""/.Thofc 

tithtrtto 

cre  is  noobject  in  nature  iinglc  and  alone,  anj  as  by  tar  die  greater  part  of  nouns  are  the  names  of  whole  clalfes  of  objects, 
it  is  evident  that  every  fuch  noun  ought  to  have  fome  variation,  to  denote  whether  it  is  cut  individual  of  the  clafs  which  is  meant,  or  «.»« 
than  one.     Accordingly  wc  find,  that  m  every  language  nouns  have  fome  method  of  exporting  this.     If  cue  be  mentioned,  the  noun  is  ufcd 
,  '"  "?'  f0™  wllIC» ls  callei1  'he  UKCUL4R  numbers  [(more  tlian  one,  it  is  ufcd  in  a  different  form,  which  is  called  the  pwihl  number. 
.AShb.     All  nouns  except  prefer  names  arc  general  term, ,  but  it  is  often  nccclTary  to  life  thofe  general  term,  for  the  purpofc  of  expreuW 
particular  idea,      Tins  can  be  done  only  by  connecting  the  general  term  with  fome  word  fignificant  of  a  auahtj  or  circumjlance  peculiar  to  the 
individual  intended.     When  that  quality  or  circumflance  is  not  exprcflcd  by  an  adjeClwe,  it  is  in  Englim  and  moll  modern  languages  com- 
ment)- counefled  with  the  noun  by  the  intervention  of  a  prepofition  ,  but  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  the  noun  has  cases  to  anlwcr  the 
,_     fame  end,  and  even  in  Englilh  the  noun  has,  befides  the  nominative,  one  ca/e  to  denote  poneflion. 

f  FIRST  PERSON;  in  Englilh, /.     This  pronoun  denotes  the  speaker  as  characterized  «v the  raiswr  act  of  sntxmc, in  contradiflinaion  10  every  other  character  which  he  msybeir.     It  isfaidto  beof  iIicfirst  person, 
becaufc  there  mull  ncccilarily  be  a  fpeaker  before  there  can  be  a  hearer  ,  and  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  arc  the  only  pcrfons  employed  in  difeourfe. 
SECOND  PERSON,— thou.     This  pronoun  denotes    the  person  addressed  as  characterized  by  the  present  circumstance  of  being  addressed,  in  contradiftinction,  tic.     Itisfaid  to  be  of  the  second  person 
cannot  be  a  hearer  till  there  be  i  fpeaker.     The  pronouns  of  xhe  fir/I  mdfeeend perfon,  have  number  and  cafes,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  nouns  have  thcfe  accidents  ;  but  in  no  language  have  ihcv  any  va- 
tlic  reafon  is,  that  sex,  and  all  other  properties  and  attributes  whatever,  except  thofc  jull  mentioned  as  defcriptive  of  the  nature  of  thefe  pronouns,  are  foreign  from  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  when  he 

Utters  I  0r  mitm  in   n^im^rff . 


And 


becaufc  in  difeourfe  there  cannot  be  a  h 
riation  denoting  gendi 

thou  in  difeourfe 
THIRD  PERSON,— he,  she,  it;  which  words  arc  employed  to  denote  any  o'-jefl  which  may  be  the  fubicct  of  difeourfe  different  from  the  [peak* 


I 


HIRD  PERSON,— he,  sh  E,  it  ;  which  words  are  employed  to  denote  any  o'-jUt  which  may  be  the  fubjedt  of  difeourfe  different  from  the  fpeaker  and  the  hearer.  They  are  improperly  faid  to  be  of  any  perfon  j  for  there  can  be 
but  two  perfons  employed  in  difeourfe,  the  fpeaker  and  the  party  addreffed.  They  are,  however,  pronouns  ;  iince  they  (land  by  themfelves,  and  are  the  fubflitutes  of  nouns.  He,  is  the  fubftitute  of  a  noun  denoting  a  maleani- 
ma/j  shz,q(  a  nonn  denoting*  female  animal;  and  iT,ofamniu  denoting  an  objett  which  has  no/ex.  All  thcfe,  like  the  pronouns  perfonai,  admit  of  number  and  cases  ;  but  there  is  this  peculiarity  attending  them  thar 
though  in  every  cafe  of  the  p;^«/rtr  number  the  dimn^ion  of  gender  is  careh^y  preferved,  in  the  phu-al  it  is  totally  loft 


j- WHICH  and  WHO.     This  fubjiinctive  pronoun  may  be  fubftitutcd  in  the  place  of  any  noun  whatever,  whether  it  be  expreffive  of  a  genus,  a  fpecies,  or  an  individual  ,■  as  the  </h(>Wwhich,  the  man  who,  Alexander  who,  (re. 

SUBJUNCTIVE;  fo  called,  becaufe  it         Nay,  it  may  even  becomes  the  fubftitute  of  the  perfonai  pronouns  themfelves ;  as  when  we  fay,  I  who  now  write,  you  wno  now  read,  thouwno  readejl,  he  who  wrote, foe  waofpoie;  where  it  isobfervable,  that  thcfubjuncJ- 

cannot  lead  a  fentence,  but  only  ferves  I      ive  who  adopts  the  prrson  of  that  prepofitive  pronoun  which  it  reprefeuts,  and  affects  the  verb  accordingly.  Who  and  which  therefore  arc  real  pronouns  from  fubftitution;  and  they  have  this  peculiarity  bciides,  that  they  have 

to  fubjoin  a  claufe  to  another  which  was  j      not  only  the  power  of  ±  pronoun,  but  alfo  of  a  conneffive  of  the  fame  import  with  that  which  in  Englilh  is  exprclfed  by  the  prepofition  of.     The  word  that  is  now  ufcd  indifferently  for  who  or  which,  as  a  fubjuntliae  pronoun  ■, 

previous.     Of  this  kind  arc  but  it  was  originally  ufcd  only  as  a  definitive,  and  as  fuch  it  ought  ilill  to  be  conlidercd  in  philofiphical  grammar. 


(  VERBS,  or  thofc  words  which 

are  expreffive  of  an  attr 

bute  and  an  assertion  ;  a 

I  write- They  all  admit  of  the 

variations  after  mentioned. 


AH  Language  is  com- 
pofed  of  WORDS; 
each  of  which  may  be 
defined,  a  sound  sig- 
nificant OF  SOME  l'< 
dea  or  relation. 
Thefe  words  may  be 
arranged  into  four  ge- 
neral divifions,  called 


ATTRIBUTIVES; 
which  are  thofe  words 
that  arc  expreffive  of 

ALL  SUCH  THINCS  AS 
ARE  CONCEIVED  TO. 
EXIST  NOT  OF  THEM- 
SELVES, BUT  AS  THE 
ATTRIBUTES     OF      O- 

ther  things.  Thefe 

arc  divided  into 


The  attributes  expreffed  by 
verbs  have  their  effence  in 
motion  or  its  privation ;  and 
as  motion  is  always  accompa-/ 
nicd  by  time,  therefore  verbs 
arc  liable  to  certain  variations 
called  tenses,  viz. 


THE  PRESENT,  which  reprefents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  going  on,  and  as  contemporary  with 

fomething  elf e ;  as  I  WRITE,  or  I  AM  WRITING,  cither  jufi  now,  or  when  you  are  reading,  &c. 
THE  PRrETER-IMPERFECT,  which  reprefents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  having  been  go- 
ing on  but  not  fin'tfhed  in  fome  portion  of  pa/t  time ;  as  I  was  writ  I  ng,  no  matter  vjhen,ye- 

jlerday,  laff  week,  or  I  aft year. 
THE  AORIST  OF  THE  PAST,  which  reprefents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  finifted  in  fome 

indefinite  portion  of  paft  time  ;  as  I  wrote,  or  did  write,  yefierday,  la/l  week,  &e. 
THE  PRATER-PERFECT,  which  reprefents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  juft  now  finijbed, 

or  asfinifhedinfomc  portion  of  time,  within  which  the  prefent  in fi ant  is  comprehended  i  as 

I  HAVE  WRITTEN  this  day  ox  this  week. 
THE  PLUSQJUAM-PERFECT,  which  reprefents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  having  been 

fin'tfhed  isi  fome  portion  of  time,   within,  which  a  detennmate  paft  time  was  comprehended  -t 

as  I  HAD  WRITTEN  laft  week  before  Ifawyou. 
THE  FIRST  FUTURE,  which  reprefents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  to  be  going  on  at  fome 

indefinite  future  time ,■  as,  I  shall  write  or  be  writing  to-morrow,  next  week,  &c. 
THE  SECOND  FUTURE,  which  reprefents  the  action  of  the  verb  as /o  be  completed  at  fome 

definite  future  time  ;  as,  I  shall  have  written  when  you  come  to-morrow,  next  week,  &c. 


AFFIRMATION  is  the  es- 
sence of  every  verb;  info- 
niuch  that  all  verbs  maybe 
refolved  into  the  fubftantive 
verb  is,  and  another  attri- 
butive. But  a  man  may  af- 
firm fomething  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  verb  directly  ; 
fomething  of  his  liberty 
orCAPAClTY  IQperformtazX. 
action ;  or  fomething  of  his 
wish  that  another  Ihould 
performit.  Todcnote  thcfe 
feveral  kindsof  affirmation, 
all  verbs  have  what  gram- 
marians call  modes,  viz. 


THE  INDICATIVE,  to  denote  the  firft  kind  of 
affirmation;   as,   I  WRITE. 

THE  SUBJUNCTIVE,  to  denote  the  fecond;  as, 
I  may  or  CAN  write. 

THE  IMPERATIVE,   to  denote  the  third;    as, 
wry/fTHOU,  or  do  thou  write. 

Bciides  thefe,  grammarians  have  given  to  every 
verba  mode,  called 
■  THE  INFINITIVE;  as,  to  write.  But  this 
feems,  on  every  account  to  be  improperly  flylcd 
a  mode.  Nay,  [[affirmation  be  the  effence  of 
verb,  the  infinitive  cannot  be  confidered  as  any 
part  of  the  verb  at  all ;  for  it  expreiTes  no  affirma- 
tion. It  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  an  abflraB 
noun,  denoting  the  fimple  energy  of  the  verb,  in 
conjunction  with  time. 


VERBS  have  likewife  been  diflinguifhed  into  the  following 

kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  attribute  of  which 

they  are  expreffive. 
1//,  ACTIVE-TRANSITIVE,    or  thofc  which  denote  an. 

action  that  pajfes  from  the  agent  to  fome  external  objeil ;  as 

Cxfar  CONQUERED  Pompey, 
2d,  ACTIVE-INTRANSITIVE,    or  thofe  which    exprefs 

that  kind  of  action  which  has  no  effctl  upon  any  thing  be- 
yond the  agent  himfeif;  as,  C-efar  walked. 
id,  PASSIVE,  or  thofe  which  exprefs  not  action  but  paffiont 

whether  pleafing  or  painful ;  as,  Portia,  was  loved,  Pom- 

pey  was  conqjjered. 
4M,    NEUTER,   or  thofe  which  exprefs  an  attribute  that 

confifts  neither  in  atlhn  nor  in  pajfion  ;  as,  Cafar  stood. 


and  Lhcpa/l,  as  written,  which  exprefles  the  action  of  the  fame  vcrbasyS>;i/£- 


PARTICIPLES,  orthofc  words  which  are  expreffive  of  an  attribute  combined  with  time.  In  Englifh  there  arc  only  two  participles:  theprefent,  as  writing,  which  exprefles  the  aflion  of  the  verb  to  write,  zsgoingo 
ed,  and  therefore  paft  in  time.     In  Creek  and  Latin  there  is  a  future  participle,  by  which  the  attribute  is  reprefented  as  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  exertion  at  fome  future  time ;  as  y^\^,fcriptttrus,  "  about  to  write." 

ADJECTIVES,  or  thofe  words  which  exprefs  as  inhering  in  their  fubjiances  the  feveral  ojualities  of  things,  of  which  the  eflence  confifls  not  in  motion  or  its  privation;  as,  good,  bad,  black,  white,  large,  small,  ire.  As  attributes  are  the  fame  whether  they  belong  to  males  or  females,  to  one  objeil  or  lOma- 
ny,  adjetlives  ought  in  ftrictnefs  to  admit  of  no  variation  reflecting  fix  or  number  -,  artd  in  Englilh  they  actually  admit  of  none.  Some  qualities,  however,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  one  fubltance  may  have  them  in  ^greater  degree  than  another  ;  and  therefore  the  adjeclives  denoting  thcfe  qualities  admit  in 
molt  languages  of  a  variation,  which  grammarians  call  the  degrees  of compart/on.  Thus  Plato  was  wise,  Socrates  was  wiser  than  he,  but  Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  men.  There  is  a  fpecicsof  adjectives  derived  from  nouns,  and  even  from  pronouns  .*  for  we  fay,  the  PoMPEiAN/arrjf,  a  brazen  trum- 
pet}  and  MY  book  ,-  which  are  phrafes  equivalent  lothe  party  of  Po??ipey,  a  trumpet  of  brafs,  and  the  book  of  me. 

Thefe,  like  adjectives  of  a  fimilar  nature, 


And 


ADVERBS,  or  thofe  words  which  as  they  denote  the  attributes  of  at- 
tributes, have  been  called  attributives  of  the  second  order  ;  todi-  j 
ftinguiih  them  from  verbs,  participles,  and  adjectives,  which  denote  j 
the  attributes  ok  substances,   and  arc  therefore  called  attribu- 
tives of  the  first  order.   Adverbs  arc  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz. 


II.  Thofe  that  are  confined  to  verbs  properly  fo  cal- 
led, and  which  are  of  the  following  kinds : 


Of  INTENSION  and  REMISSION,  or  of  QUANTITY  CONTINUOUS;  as,  moderately,  vastly,  exceedingly, 

admit  of  the  different  degrees  of  comparifon. 

Of  QUANTITY  DISCRETE;  as,  once,  twice,  thrice,  ire.    Thefe  are  not  in  ftrictnefs  of  fpcech,  adverbs,  being  inrcality  the  possessive  CASEsof  one,  two,  three,  ire. 
Of  RELATION  ;  as,  more,  most,  less,  least,  equally,  proportionally,  ire. 

Of  TIME;  as,  then,  when,  afterward,  now,  ire. 

OfPLACE;  as  here,  there,  where,  hence,  whence,  ire     As  alfo  adverbs  derived  from  pripofit'tons ;  as,   upward,  downward,  ire. 

Of  INTENSIONS  and  REMISSIONS  PECULIAR  TO  MOTION;  as,  speedily,  hastily,  slowly,  irc.—Wc  have  given  adverbs  a  place  among  the  pans  of  fpecch 
necejjury  for  the  communication  of  thought ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  be  intitled  to  this  diftinction.  Engliih  adverbs  at  lealtfeem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  cor- 
ruptions of  nouns,  adjetliv.s,  and  verbs.     Sec  Chap.  V.  feet.  3. 


DEFINITIVES;  which 
are  all  thofe  words  that 
ferve  to  define  and 
ascertain  any  par- 
ticular OBJECT  OR 
OBJECTS  AS  SEPARA- 
TED FROM  OTHERS  OF 
THE        SAME         CLASS. 

Thefe   are   commonly 
called 


CONNECTIVES,  or 
thofe  words  which  arc 
employed  to  connect 

OTHER  WORDS  AND  OF 
SEVERAL  DISTINCT 
PARTS  TO  MAKE  ONE 
COMPLETE        WHOLE. 

Thcfe  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  viz. 


f  INDEFINITE; 


ARTICLES ;  which  aredivided  j  And 


into  two  kinds,  viz. 


V 


EFINITE,  as, 


("A  or  AN,  which  is  prefixed  to  a  noun  ox  general  term,  to  denote  that  but  one  individual  is  meant  of  that  genus  or  fpecies  of  which  the  noun  is  the  common  name.     This  article,  however,  leaves  the  individual  itfelf  quite  indeterminate.     Thus  matt 
\      is  the  general  name  of  the  whole  human  race;   a  man  is  one  individual,  but  that  individual  is  unknown.  .       ■  „ 

)  ANY;  which  is  prefixed  to  a  noun  cither  in  the  lingular  or  plural  number,  when  it  is  indifferent  as  to  the  truth  of  the  propofiikm  what  individual  or  individuals  be  fuppofed:  Thus,  "  any  man  will  be  virtuous  when  temptation  is  away. 
/SOME  ;  which  is  prefixed  to  nouns  in  the  plural  number,  to  denote  that  only  part  of  the  fpecies  or  genus  is  meant,  leaving  that  part  undetermined  :  Thus,  "  some  men  arc  great  cowards." 

("THE;  which  is  prefixed  to  a  noun,  to  denote  one  individual  of  the  fpecies  of  which  fomething  is  predicated  that  diltinguilhcs  it  from  every  other  iwti.vl&uti:  Thus,  "  the  man  that  hath  not  mufic  in  hirafelf  is  fit  for  treafon."     It  is  ufcd  before  nouns 
J      in  both  numbers  and  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  for  we  may  fay,  "  the  men  who  have  not  nutiic  in  themfelves  are  lit  for  trcafons.'" 

I  Thefe  two  articles have//«™//.- these  is  thepluralofTHis,and  those  thcpIuralofTHAT. 


"1  THIS  ;  which  prefixed  to  a  noun  in  lUcfiugular  number,  denotes  an  individual  as  present  and  near  at  hand  ;  as,  "  this  man  belidc  me. 
LTHAT;  which  prefixed  to  a  noun  in  the  fingular  number,  denotes  an  individual  as  present  but  at  a  little  distance  ;  as,  "that  man  in  the  corner.1 


CONJUNCTIONS;  by  which 
namearc  diftinguilhcd  all  thofe 
connectives  which  are 
commonly    employed   to. 
conjoin  sentences.  Thefc  j 
have  been  divided  into    two  I 
kinds,  called 

And 


There  arc  many  other  articles  both  definite  and  indefinite;  for  which,  fee  Chap.  11. 

CONJUNCTIVES,  or  thofe  words  which  conjoin  fentences  and  their  meanings  alfo;  and 

DISJUNCTIVES,  or  thofe  words  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  conjoin  fentences,  disjoin  their  meanings.  Each  of 
thefe  general divifions  has  been  zgzinfubdividcd.  Thefot?ner'uuo  copulatives  and  continuatives,  the  latter  in- 
to simple  disjunctives  and  adversative  disjunctives.  But  the  general  dhifion  is  abfurd ,  and  the  fubdivtfiuiis 
arc  ufelefs. 


more  fimple  fentences  into  one  compound  fentence.  If  thofe  limplc  fentences  be  of  oppofite  meanings  btfore  their  combi- 
nation, they  will  continue  lb  after  it,  whatever  conjunction  be  employed  to  unite  them.  In  nature,  DiFrER£NT  truths 
are  connected,  if  they  be  connected  at  all,  by  different  relations,  and  therefore  when  the  sentences  expref- 
five of  thofe  truths  are  connected  in  language,  it  mult  be  bywords  fignificant  of  thofc  natural  relations.     Thus, 


Accidental  addition  is  expreffed  by  the  conjunction  and  ;  as  when  we  fay,  "  Lyfippus  was  a  fhtuary  and  Prifcian  was  a  grammarian.' 

The  unexpected  junction  of  contrary  truths  is  expreffed  by  but  ;    as,  "  Brutus  was  a  patriot  but  Carlar  was  not.  ^ 

The  relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause  is  expreffed  by  because  ;  as,  »  Rome  was  enllavcd  because  Casfar  whs  ambitious. 

The  relation  ok  an  effect  to  a  cause  ok  wh  ich  the  existence  is  doubtful,  by  if  ;<  as,  "you  will  live  happily  ik  you  hvc  honcftly. 

The  relation  of  a  cause  to  to  itsekfect,  by  therefore  ;  as,  "  Cafar  was  ambitious  therefore  Rome  was  enllaved. 


Conjunctions  never  d,,je,n  tie  meau.ng,  of  fentence,,  nor  have  any  other  effect  ihan  to  combine  ,:oe  or\  d,veksiiv  is  exprclfed  by  either  and  or  ;  as,  «  either  it  is  day  ou  it  is  night.' 


PREPOSITIONS,  or  thofe  connectives  of  which  the  common  office  is 
to  conjoin  words  wh  ich  refuse  to  coalesce  ;  and  this  they  can  do 
only  by  signifying  those  relations  by  which  the  things  ex- 
pressed BY  THE  UNITED  WORDS  ARE  CONNECTED  IN  NATURE.  Tlie/V/i' 
words  of  men,  like  their  firft  ideas,  had  an  immediate  reference  tofenfible 
objects  ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  original  \i(e  of  prepo- 
sitions was  todcnote  the  various  relations  of  body.  Afterwards  when  men 
began  to  difcern  with  their  intclhtl,  they  took  thofe  words  which  they  found 
already  made,  prepositions  as  well  as  others,  and  transferred  them  by 
metaphor  to  intelletrual  conceptions.      Prepositions  therefore  arc  cither 


Contrariety  between  iwo  affirmations,  -mhiehthough  eachma'y  be  true  by  itself,'  cannot  both  be  true  at  once,  is  expreffed  by  unless 

as,  Troy  will  be  taken  unless  the  Palladium  be  preferyed." 
Coincidence  of  two  affirmations  apparently  contrary  to  each  other  is  expreffed  by  although  ; 
though  Hectordtfend  it." 
The  accidental  junction  of  two  things  between  wh  ich  there  is  no  necessary  connection  ;  as,  "  a  houfe  with  a  party-wall."  ^ 
The  separation  of  two  things  which  we  should  expect  to  find  united  ;  as,  "  a  houfe  without  a  roof,  and  a  man  without  hands. 
The  relation  subsisting  between  any  thing  and  that  which  supports  it;   as,  "  the  ftatue  (lands  upon  a  uedeftal." 

Thr  relations  op  higher  and  lower;  as,  "  The  fun  isrifen  above  the  hills:—  To  fupport  uueafy  ftcps  over  the  burning  marie :— The  lun  is  let  below 
I       the  horizon  : — The  fhepherd  reclines  u  nder  the  Ihadc  of  a  beach-tree."  .    n 

i  The  relation  between  any  thing  in  motion  and  that  in  which  it  moves  ;  as,  "  the  raysof  light  pafs  through  the  air. 
I  The  relation  between  any  th  i  ng  continued,  wh  ether  motion  or  rest,  and  the  point  of  its  beginning  ;  as,  '*  The  rays  of  light  proceed  from 

the  fun  : — Thcfe  figs  came  from  Turkey: — That  lamp  hangs  from  the  ceiling."  „ 

j  The  relation  between  any  th  ing  continued  and  the  po  int  to  which  it  tends  ;  as,  "  He  is  going  to  Italy — Pic  llept  till  morning. 
[Thj  relation  between  an  effect  and  its  cause;  as,  "  I  am  fick  of  my  lndband  and  for  my  gallant." 
METAPHORICAL.     Fur  as  thofe  who  are  above  others  in  place  have  generally  the  advantage  over  them,  the  prepositions  which  denote  the  one  kind  offitperiority  or  inferiority,  are  likewite  em- 
L      ployed  to  denote  the  other.     Thus  we  fay  of  a  king,  "  he  ruled  over  his  people;    and  of  zfoldier,  lt  he  ferved  under  fuch  a  general." 


PROPER,  or  thofe  which  lite- 
rally denote  ihe  relations  fub- 
fifling  among  the  objects  of 
fenfe. 

Or 


'  Troy  will  be  taken  al- 


Conjunctions  and  preposi- 
tions arc  indeed  employed 
only  to  connect  fentences  and 
words ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  be  parts  of 
fpecch  diftinct  from  nouns, 
verbs,  and  adjeclives.  See 
Chap.  VI. 


therulesor  princinlesof  grammar,  astheycon^utenoth^ 


INTERJECTIONS  are  a  fpecies  of  words  which  arc  found  perhaps  in  all  the  languages  on  earth,   but  which  cannot  be  included  in  any  of  the  claffes  abovementioned  ;   for  they  are  not  fubjc&to 

may  be  called  a  part  of  that  natural  language  with  which  man  is  endowed  in  common  with  other  animals,  to  exprefs  or  ally  fome  very prong  fen  falion ;  fuch  as,  ah  !  when  he  feels  pain.    In  this  view  the  interjection  does  not  owe  us  character, jiicM  exp   1 
but  to  the  tone  of  voice,  and  the  modifications  of  countenance  and  of  geftttre  with  which  it  is  uttered  ;   it  is  therefore  mi'ivtiially  underload  by  all  mankind.     In  difeourfe  interjections  are  employed  only  when  the  fiiddcnnefs  or  vehemence  ot  lume  ancctr 


ffection  teturns  men  t 


their  natural  fi  ate  t 


uui  lu  iuc  ivue  ui  vunc,  unu  tuc  luuuiiic.uioiis  in  countenance  .11111  ui  gejutre  wnu  wiih.ii  iiiaunncu;    u  ia  luci  ciurc  miivci  i&uy  inmci  noun  oy  an  mmiiuiiu.      *»  ui/t-wi'/e  imthjununj  i<*-  »mrw;v«  -..v    ,...-..  -----  --  .  .      1  r  v,,,!,  2  v;eW  to  oat 

and  makes  them  for  a  moment  forget  the  ufe  of  fpecch.     In  bocks  they  are  thrown  into  fentences  without  altering  their  form  either  in  fyntas  or  in  iignifkaiion  ;  and  in  Englilh  this  is  generally  done  with  a  very  bad  cftcct,  though  the  writer  no  aoiiu.  \.itn  aucw      f 


hosor  cmbellilhment. 


Gramma- 
rian 
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GRAMMRIAN,  one  that  is  fkilled  in  or  teaches    covered  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  together  with  lau-  Grana-Ja. 


grammar.  rel,  myrtle,  fweet-bafil,  thyme,  lavender,  marjoram, 

Anciently  the  name  grammarian  was  a  title  of  ho-  and  other  aromatic  herbs,  which  give  an  exquifite 

v2^!!fL  nour>  literature,  and  erudition,  being  given  to  perfons  tafte  to  the  flefh  of  their  meep  and  cattle.     A  great 

accounted  learned   in  any  art  or   faculty  whatever,  deal  of  iilk  and  fugar^  flax  and  hemp,  honey  and  wax 

But  it  is  otherwife  now,  being  frequently  ufed  as  a  is  alfo  produced  here  ;  befides  dates  and  acorns,  fupe- 

term  of  reproach,   to  fignify  a  dry  ploding  perfon,  rior  to  the  fineft  nuts  ;  good  ftone  for  building  ;  feve- 

employed  about  words  and  phrafes,  but  inattentive  to  ral  forts  of  gems  ;  fumach,  ufed  in  dreihng  goatfkins  ; 

the  true  beauties  of  expreffion  and  delicacy  of  fenti-  and  galls,  of  which  a  dye  is  made  for  leather.     The 

ment.     The  ancient  grammarians,  called  alfo  philolo-  valleys,     with  which  the  mountains  are  interfperfed, 

gers,  muftnot  be  confounded  with  the  grammatifts,  are  extremely  beautiful  and  fertile*  The  inhabitants  of 

whofe  fole  buhnefs  was  to  teach  children  the  firft  ele-  fome  of  the  highefl  mountains  are  faid  to  be  defcen 

ments  of  language.     Varro,  Cicero,  MeiTala,  and  even  dants  of  the  Moors  ;  and,  though  they  are  become  Ro- 

Julius  Caefar,  thought  it  no  difhonour  to  be  ranked  man-catholics,  retain,  in  a  great  meafure,  their  ancient 

as  grammarians,  who  had  many  privileges  granted  to  cuftoms,  manners,  and  language.  The  principal  rivers 

them  by  the  Roman  emperors.  in  the  province  are  the  Genii,  or  Xenil,  and  Gauda- 

GRAMONT,    a  town  of  France,    in  the   Limo-  lantin,  befides  which  there  are  many  leiTer  ftreams. 

fine  remarkable  for  its  abbey,  which  is  the  chief  of  Abundance  of  fait  is  made  in  this  province  ;  which, 


the  order.     E,  Long.  133.  N.  Lat  45.  56. 

GRAMPIAN-hills  ;  a  chain  of  high  mountains 
in  Scotland,  which  run  from  eaft  to  weft  almoft  the 
whole  breadth  of  thekingdom.  See ( Scottifb )  ALrs  and 
Scotland. — They  take  their  name  from  only  a  fingle 
hill,  the  Muns  Gr ampins  of  Tacitus,  where  Galgacus 
waited  the  approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  the  battle 
was  fought  fo  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians. 

GRAMPOUND,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Valle,  over  which  there  is  here  a 
bridge.  W.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  20.  The  in- 
habitants have  a  considerable  manufacture  of  gloves  ; 
and  the  town  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Some 
think  that  this  town  is  the  Voluba  of  the  ancients 
becaufe  it  Hands  on  the  fame  river  ;  and  that  on  the 
building  of  the  bridge,  the  name  was  changed  into 
Grandpont.  It  was  made  a  borough  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  by  whofe  charter  it  was  endowed  with 
large  privileges,  particularly  freedom  from  toll  through 
all  Cornwall,  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  three  fairs  in 


though  neither  fo  populous  nor  fo  well  cultivated  as 
when  fubject  to  the  Moors,  yet  is  as  much  fo  as  any  ia 
Spain.  It  was  the  laftof  the  kingdom  pofTeifed  by 
the  Moors,  and  was  not  reduced  and  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile  until  1492. 

Granada,  the  capitalof  the  above  province,  isfitu- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the  Snowy 
Mountain,  in  a  wholefome  air  and  fruitful  country, 
an  hundred  and  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Madrid,  in 
W.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  36.  56.  It  ftands  upon 
two  hills  feparated  by  the  Darro.  The  Genii  runs  un- 
der the  walls,  and  thefe  two  rivers  are  formed  from  the 
melting  of  the  fnow  with  which  the  mountain  is  con- 
ftantly  covered.  The  Darro  is  faid  to  carry  with  it 
fmall  particles  of  gold  ;  and  its  name,  derived  from 
dat  aurum,  may  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  this  :  the  Ge- 
nii, in  like  manner,  rolls  with  its  ftream  little  pieces  of 
filver.  When  Charles  V.  came  to  Granada,  in  1526, 
with  the  emprefs  Ifabella,  the  city  prefented  him  with 
a  crown  made  of  gold  gathered  from  the  Darro.    The 


the  year  ;  which  the  burgeifes  hold  of  the  duchy  of    city  is  large  and  magnificent,  containing  a  great  num- 
Cornwall  in  fee-farm,  at  the  rent  of  about  1 2  guineas,     ber  of  very  handfome  public  and  private  buildings.   Its 


Its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
but  it  did  not  fend  members  to  parliament  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  is  a  corporation  with  a 
mayor,  8  magiftrates,  a  recorder,  and  town-clerk. 
The  mayor  is  chofen  anually  the  Tuefday  before  Mi- 
chaelmas, and  the  members  by  the  majority  of  the 


walls,  which  are  adorned  with  many  towers  at  equal 
diftances,  are  faid  to  be  ten  miles  in  compafs.  Here 
are  two  caitles  ;  the  one  built  by  the  Moors,  and  the 
other  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  They  both  com- 
mand a  very  fine  profpect  -,  and  the  firft  is  fo  large, 
that  it  looks  like  a  city  by  itfelf,  and,  it  is  faid,  has 


magiftrates  and  freemen,  who  are  fuchof  the  inhabi-     room  enough  to  accommodate  forty  thoufand  people, 


tants  as  pay  fcot  and  lot.  There  is  a  chapel  of  eafe 
in  the  town  to  the  pariih-church,  which  is  at  Creed, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

GRAMPUS,  in  ichthyology ;  a  fpecies  of  del- 
phinus.     See  Delphinus, 

GRANADA,  a  province  of  Spain,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  a  kingdom  diftinct  from  the  reft  of  that 
country.  See  the  article  Spain — It  made  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Baetica  ;  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Ba- 
ftuli,  the  Sexitani,  &c.  At  prefent  it  is  fometimes 
sailed  Upper  Andalufia.  It  is  bounded  to  the  fouth 
and  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  weft  and  north 


exclufive  of  the  royal  palace,  and  the  convent  of  St 
Francis.  Here  is  alfo  a  court  of  inquifition  ;  a  royal 
tribunal;  and  an  univerlity,  founded  in  1531;  with 
the  fee  of  an  archbiihop,  who  has  a  revenne  of  forty 
thoufand  ducats  per  annum.  A  great  many  noble- 
men, clergymen,  and  wealthy  citizens,  refide  in  this  ci- 
ty, of  which  the  filk  trade  and  manufacture  is  very 
great,  and  the  arfenal  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  furnilhedof 
any  in  Spain.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  partly  de- 
fcended  of  the  Moors,  are  well  fupplied  with  wa- 
ter. There  are  feveral  fine  fquares,  particularly  that 
called    the   Bivaramba  or  Placa  Mayor,    where   the 


by  Lower  Andalufia,  and  to  the  north-eaft  by  Murcia.  bull-fights  are  held  ;  and  without  the  city  is  a  large 

Its  extent  from  weft  to  eaft  is  two  hundred  and  ten  plain,  full  of  towns  and  villages,  called  La  Vega  dc 

miles ;  but  its  greateft  breadth  exceeds  not  eighty.  Granada. 

The  air  here  is  temperate  and  healthy  ;  and  though  The  Moors  are  faid  to  regret  nothing  but  Granada, 

there  are  many  mountains  in  the  province,  and  fome  amongftallthe  lolfes  they  have  fuftained  in  Spain  ;  they 

of  them  very  high,,  yet  they  are  almofl  every  where  mention  it  in  all  their  evening  prayers,  and  ftipplicatc 

M  t  heaven 
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Granada*  heaven  to  reftorc  it  to  their  poffeffion.  The  kit  Moor- 

' "? '  iih  ambaffador  who  came  into  Spain  obtained  permif- 

iion  of  the  king  to  fee  Granada;  he  fhedtears  on  em 
tering  the  Alhambra,  and  could  not  refrain  from  ex 


] 
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powerful  and  numerous  family  of  Granada  of  whom  Granada 

they  were  jealous.    The  hiftory  of  this  event  is  given  * * — 

as- follows. 

In  the  year  1491,  Abdali,  furnamed  the  Little,  flill 


claiming,  that  the  folly  of  hisanceftors  had  deprived  reigned  in  Granada  ;  but  this  city  was  upon  the  brink 

them  and  their  pofterity  of  that  delightful  country.  of  ruin,  for  the  principal  families  were  divided  againft 

Granada  had  formerly  twenty  gates  :  the  firfl,  that  each  other.    The  Moors  had  carried  their  arms  againft 

of  Elvira,  which  ftill  remains  ;  the  fecond,  that  of  Bi-  Jaen,  and  had  been  bravely  repulfed.  Abdali  was  con- 

balmazar,  or  of  conference,  becaufe,  with  the  Moors,  it  foling  himfelf  in  one  of  his  pleafure  houfes  for  the  ill 


was  a  kind  of  place  of  refort  where  they  converted  on 
affairs;  thethird,  Vivarambla,  fo  called  from  itsleading 
to  a  grand  fquare  which  ftill  bears  the  fame  name  ;  the 
fourth,  Bib  Racha,  or  of  provifions  ;  the  fifth,  Bita- 
taubin,  or  the  gate  of  the  hermits,  which  led  to  diffe- 
rent folitudes,  the  abodes  of  dervifes  ;  the  fixth,  Bib- 
mitre,  or  Biblacha,  the  firfl:  gate  ;  the  feventh,  the 


fuccefs  of  his  enterprife,  when  the  Zegris,  who  long 
had  been  the  fecret  enemies  of  the  Abencerrages, 
took  the  opportunity  of  this  defeat  to  reprefent  them 
to  the  king  as  rebellious  fubj efts,  who  employed  their 
immenfe  riches  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  and 
dethrone  their  fovereigns.  They  accufed  Albin  Ha- 
ni et  the  moft  rich  and  powerful  among  them,  ofha- 


mill  gate  ;  the  eighth,  that  of  the  fun,  becaufe  it  open-     ving  an  adulterous  commerce  with  the  queen,  and  pro- 


ed  to  the  cart :  the  ninth,  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra, 
called  by  the  Moors  Bib  Luxar  ;  the  tenth,  Bib  Adam, 
©r  the  gate  of  the  bones  of  Adam  ;  the  twelfth,  Bib 
Ciedra,  the  gate  of  the  nobles  ;  the  Moors  kept  this 
gate  flmt  for  a  long  time,  becaufe  it  had  been  predic- 
ted that  the  enemies  which  fliould  one  day  take  the 
city,  would  enter  by  that  gate  ;  the  thirteenth,  is  that 
of  Faxalanza,  or  of  the  hill  of  almond  trees  ;  the  four- 
teenth, the  lion  gate,  in  Arabic,  Bib  Elecei ;  the  fif- 
teenth, the  coaft  gate,  called  by  the  Moors  Alacabar  ; 
the  lixteenth,  Bib  Albonut,  or  the  gate  of  the  Banners, 
at  prefent  the  magdalen  gate  ;  the  feventeenth,  that  of 
the  Darro  ;  the  eighteenth,  that  of  the  Mofayca  ;  the 
nineteenth,  that  called  the  gate  of  Ecce  Homo  ;  the 
twentieth,  that  by  the  fide  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  Moors  have  left  more  monuments  in  Granada 
than  in  any  other  city  in  Spain.  From  the  great  num- 
ber of  infcriptions  in  and  about  the  city,  and  the  fine 
edifices  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  Generalif,  it  might 
be  fuppofed  thefe  people  intended  to  Make  Granada 
the  great  depository  of  tlieir  religion,  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  and  magnificence.  There  is  not  a  wall  which 
does  not  bear  fome  marks  of  their  power  ;  but,  not- 
withftanding  this  abundance  of  monuments,  the  reign 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  flill  buried  in  confulion  and 


duced  witneffes  who  afferted  they  had  on  a  certain  fe- 
ftivalfeen,  at  Generalif,  under  a  bower  of  rofe  trees, 
Albin  Hamet  in  the  arms  of  that  princefs.  The  fury 
of  Abdali  may  eafily  be  imagined  ;  he  fwore  the  de- 
struction of  the  Abencerrages.  But  the  Zegris,  too 
prudent  to  let  his  anger  break  forth,  advifed  him  to 
diffimulate,  and  not  to  fuffer  it  to  be  known  to  that 
numerous  and  powerful  family  that  he  was  informed  of 
their  perfidy.  It  will  be  better,  faid  they,  to  entice 
them  into  the  fnare,  and,  before  they  can  unite  and 
put  themfelves  into  a  ftate  of  defence,  revenge  upon 
their  heads  the  infult  offered  to  die  crown.  This  ad- 
vice was  followed  :  Abdali  went  to  the  Alhambra, 
having  ordered  thirty  of  his  guards  to  arm  themfelves, 
and  the  executioner  to  attend.  The  Abencerrages 
Were  fent  for  one  by  one,  and  beheaded  as  foon  as  they 
entered  the  hall  of  the  lions,  where  there  is  ftill  alarge 
vafeof  alabafter,  which  was  quickly  filled  with  blood 
and  the  heads  of  expiring  bodies.  Thirty-five  heads 
had  already  been  ftruck  off,  and  all  the  Abencerrages 
would  have  died  in  the  fame  manner,  had  not  a  page, 
who  had  followed  his  mafter,  and  remained  unpercei- 
ved  in  the  hurry  of  the  execution,  taken  an  opportu- 
nity of  withdrawing  and  giving  information  to  the  reft 
of  the  unhappy  family  of  what  had  paffed.  Thefe  im- 


obfqurity.      The  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards,  their  fu-     mediately  aflembled  their  friends  in  arms,  crying  out 


perfHtion,  and  the  hatred  they  bore  the  Moors,  have 
much  contributed  to  this  darknefs  ;  they  have  either 
deftroyed,  or  fuffered  to  be  effaced  by  time,  every 
thing  which  bore  the  mark  of  mahometanifm,  inftead 
of  preferving  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  at 
the  fame  time  were  thofe  of  their  own  glory  ;  and  it 
may  be  faid,  that  chance  alone,  and  the  folidity  of 
their  conftrmftion,  much  more  than  curiofity  or  a  love 


through  the  city  of  Granada,  u  Treafon  !  treafon  ! 
Let  the  king  die  !  he  unjuftly  puts  to  death  the  Aben- 
cerrages!" The  people,  with  whom  they  were  favour- 
ites, did  not  hefitate  in  affifting  them  :  fourteen  thou- 
fand  men  were  foon  found  in  arms,  and  immediately 
proceeded  towards  the  Alhambra,  fhouting  all  the 
way,  Let  the  king  die  !  Abdali,  furprifed  his  fecret 
fhould  have  been  fo  foon  difcovered,  and  feverely  re- 


ef the  arts,  has  preferved  thofe  which  ftill  exift,  al-     pemingof  having  followed  the  pernicious  counfels  he 


though  daily  going  to  ruin. 

An  accountof  the  Alhambra  lids  been  already  gi- 
ven under  its  name  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  From 
the  hall  of  C/jmares  there  mentioned,  there  is  a  modern 
little  flair-cafe  ;  the  old  one,  which  correfponded  to  the 
beamy  of  the  edifice,  having  been  defhoyed.  At  the 
top  of  the  ftarr-cafe  is  a  gallery,  a  part  of  which  is  in- 
elofed  with  an  iron  railing  ;  this  kind  of  cage  is  called 
the  prifon  of  the  queen.  It  was  here  the  wife  of  the 
laft  kingof  Granada  was  imprifoncd.  The  Gomel's 
and  Legris,  two  families  of  dift>:ction,  bGre  falfe  wit- 
Befs  againft  her  virtue,  andoccafioned  the  deftruction 
of  the  greatcft  part  of  the  Abencerrages,    another 


had  received,  ordered  the  caftle  gates  to  be  fhuf.  ;  but 
they  were  prefently  fet  on  fire.  Muley  Hacen,  who  had 
been  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  hisfon,. 
hearing  the  tumult  of  the  people,  had  one  gate  open- 
ed, and  prefentcd  himfelf  to  appeafe  the  rage  of  the 
citizens  ;  but  he  no  fooner  appeared,  than  he  was  lift- 
ed up  by  the  multitude  neareft  the  gate,  who  cried  out 
(l  Behold  our  king,  we  will  have  no  other,  long  live 
Muley  Hacen  ;"  and  leaving  him  furrounded  by  a 
flrong  guard,  the  Abencerrages,  and  other  nobles,  en- 
tered the  caftle,  accompanied  by  upwards  of  an  hun- 
dred foldiers.  But  they  found  the  queen  only,  with 
her  women,  and  in  the  utmoft  confjernation  at  the 

fudden 
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Granadau  fudden  revolution,  of  which  fhe  knew  not  the  caufe.     the  foundation  of  Granada  ;    and   that  in   the  place 


They  aiked  for  the  king ;  and  being  informed  he  was  where  the  Alhambra  now  ftands,  there  was  a  temple 

in  the  hall  of  the  lions,  entered  it  furioufly,  and  found  dedicated  to  Nativala.     The  date  of  the  foundation  of 

him  defended  by  the  Zegris  and  the  Gomels,  and  in  Granada  is  faid  to  be  2808  years  before  Chrift.     "We 

lefs  than  two  hours  killed  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  know  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  munici- 

them.     Abdali  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  _     The  pal  colony — A  defcription  in  Latin  of  Granada,  fuch 

bodies  of  the  beheaded  Abencerrages  were  laid  upon  as  it  was,  in  1560,  written  by  a  merchant  at  Antwerp, 

black  cloth,  and  carried  to  the  city.     Muza,  brother  named  George  Hofnahel,  who  travelled  into  Spain,  is 

to  Abdali,  and  who  by  his  great  actions  had  gained  to  be  found  in  the  work,  intitled  Cwitates  or  bis  terra- 

the  favour  of  the  people,  feeing  the  Abencerrages  were  rum,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1576.     This  book  alfo 

revenged,  found  means  to  appeafe  them  ;  and  having  contains  a  good  plan  of  the  city  of  Granada, 

learned  that  the  king  had  taken  refuge  in  a  mofque  Granada,  or  GrenaD4,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

near  the  mountain  now  called  Saint  Helena,  went  and  See  Grenada. 

brought  him  back  to  the  cattle  of  the  Alhambra.     For  Granada,     a    town    of  America,   in    the    pro- 

feveral  days  nothing  but  fighs  and  groans  were  heard  vince  of  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guati- 

throughout  the  city.  Abdali  fhuthimfelf  up  in  the  caftle,  mala,  feated  on  the  lake  Nicaragua,  70  miles  from 

and  refufed  to  fee  the  queen.     Thofe  who  had  accufed  the  S.  Sea.     It  was  taken  twice  by  the  French  buc- 


Granado 


her  of  adultery,  however,  perfifted  in  their  falfe  accu- 
fation,  and  faid,  they  would  maintain,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  againfl  all  who  fhould  contradict  them, 
that  the  queen  was  guilty.  The  unhappy  princefs  was 
impriloned,  and  the  day  arriving  on  which  fhe  was  to 
periih  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  when  none  a- 
mong  the  Moors  offering  to  defend  her,  fhe  was  ad- 


caneers,  and  pillaged.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
great,  trade  by  means  of  the  lake,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  N.  Sea.  W.  Long.  85.  10.  N.  Lat. 
11.  8. 

Granada,  New,  a  province  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  Terra  Firma,  about  75  miles  in  length,  and 
as  much  in  breadth.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 


vifed  to  commit  her  caufe  to  fome  Chriftian  knights,  Carthagena  and  St  Martha,  on  the  eafl  by  Venezuela, 
who  prefented  themfelves  at  the  time  appointed,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Popayan,  and  on  the  weft  by  Darien.  It 
conquered  her  falfe  accufers,  fo  that  fhe  was  immedi-  contains  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron;  horfes, 
ately  fet  at  liberty.  The  taking  of  Granada  foon  fol-  mules,  good  paftures,  corn,  and  fruits.  It  belongs 
ldwed  this  combat;  Muza  and  the  Abencerrages  ha-  to  the  Spaniards,  and  Santa-Fe-de-Bagota  is  the  ca- 
ving, it  is  faid,  facilitated  the  conquefl  of  it  by  Ferdi-  pital  town. 

nand  and  Ifabella.  GRANADILLOES,    the    name    of  fome.  iflands 

'  From  the  Alhambra  you  enter  the  Generalif  by  a  of  the  Caribbees,  in  America,  having  St  Vincent  to 

low  gate,  which  favoured  the  efcape  of  Abdali  when  the  north  and  Granada  to  the  fouth.     They  are  fo  in- 

Ferdinand  took  Granada.     Generalif  is  faid  to  figni-  confiderable  that  they  are  quite  neglected  ;  but  were. 

fy,  in  Arabic,  the  houfe  of  love,  of  dance,  of  pleafure.  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1 763. 

It  was  built  by  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Omar,  who  GRANADIER,  a  foldier  armed  with  a  fword,  a 

was  fo  fond  of  mufic,  that  he  retired  to  this  palace,  en-  firelock,  a  bayonet,  and  a  pouch  full  of  hand-grana- 

tirely  to  give  himfelf  up  to  that  amufement.  The  Ge-  does.     They  wear  high  caps,  are  generally  the  tallefc 

neralif  is  the  moft  pleafing  fituation  in  the  environs  of  and  brifkefl  fellows,  and  are  always  the  fir.fl  upon  all 

Granada.     It  is  built  upon  a  very   high  mountain  attacks. 


whence  waters  rufh  from  every  fide,  which  efcape  in 
torrents,  and  fall  in  beautiful  cafcades  in  the  courts, 
gardens,  and  halls  of  that  ancient  palace.  The  gar- 
dens form  an  amphitheatre,  and  are  full  of  trees',  vene- 
rable from  their  antiquity.  Two  cyprefTes  in  particu- 
lar are  noted,  called  the  CyprefTes  of  the  queen,  be- 
caufe  it  was  near  them  the  perfidious  Gomel  impeach- 
ed the  virtue  of  that  princefs  and  the  honour  of  the 
Abencerrages.  Of  this  place,  travellers  obferve,  that 
the  writers  of  romances  have  never  imagined  a  fcene 
equal  to  it. 

Granada  was  formerly  called  llliberia,  and  founded, 
if  we  will  believe  fome  writers,  by  Liberia,  a  great 


Every  battalion  of  foot  has  generally  a  company 
of  granadiers  belonging  to  it;  or  elfe  four  or  five 
granadiers  belong  to  each  company  of  the  battalion,, 
which,  on  occafion,  are  drawn  out,  and  form:  a  com- 
pany of  themfelves.  Thefe  always  take  the  right  of 
the  battalion. 

GRANADO  or  Grenade,  in  the  art  of  wTar,  a 
hollow  ball  or  fhell  of  iron  or  other  metal,  of  about  2'r 
inches  diameter,  which  being  filled  withfine  powder,  is 
fet  on  fire  by  means  of  a  fmall  fufe  driven  into  the 
fufe-hole,  made  of  well-feafoned  beech-wood,  and 
thrown  by  the  grenadiers  into  rhofe  places  where  the 
men  ftand  thick,  particularly  into  the  trenches  and  o- 


grand-daughtcr  of  Hercules,  daughter  of  Hifpan,  and  ther  lodgements  made  by  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the 
wife  to  Hefperus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  brother  to  competition  within  the  fufe  gets  to- the  powder  in  the 
Atalanta.  Others,  who  fupport  their  afTertions  by  grenado,  it  burfts  into  many  pieces,  greatly  to<  the  da- 
proofs  to  the  full  as  fatisfactory,  maintain  that  it  was  mage  of  all  who  happen  to  be  in  its  way.  .  Granadoes 
founded  by  Iberus,  grandfon  of  Tubal,  and  that  it  took  were  invented  about  the  year  1594.  The  author  of 
the  name  of  Granada,  or  Garnata,  from  Nata  the  the  Military  Dictionary  has  the  followingremark on  the 
daughter  of  Liberia;  this  word  being  compofed  of  ufe  of  granadoes.  "Grenades  have  unaccountably 
Car  (  which  in  the  language  of  the  time  figniried  grot-  -funk  into  di fa fe  ;  but  I  am  perfuaded  there  is  no- 
to)  and  Nata ;  that  is,  "the  grotto  of  Nata,"  becaufe  thing  more  proper  than  to  have  grenades  to  throw  a- 
that  princefs  ftudied  afbrology  and  natural  hiftory,  and  mong  the  enemy  who  have  jumped  intO/the  ditch. 
delighted  in  the  country.  It  is  certain  that  fuch  a  During  the  fiege  of  Calfel  under  the  Count  dc  La. 
perfpn  as  Nata,  or  Natayde,  exifled  in  the  firft  ages  of  Lippe,  in.  the  campaign  of  1  762.,  a  young  engineer. 
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Granard,  undertook  to  cany  one  of  the  outworks  with  a  much 
Ciranary.  fmaller  detachment  than  one  which  had  been  repul- 
^~~'"  fed,  and  fucceeded  with  eafe  from  the  ufe  of  grenades  ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  they  fliould  not  be  neglected, 
either  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  polls." — The  word 
Granado  takes  its  rife  from  hence,  that  the  fhell  is 
filled  with  grains  of  powder,  as  a  pomegranate  is  with 
kernels. 

GRANARD,  a  borough,  market,  fair,  and  pofl 
town  in  the  county  of  Longford,  province  of  Lein- 
iler  ;  it  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Forbes  ;  fi- 
tuated  52  miks  from  Dublin,  and  about  16  north  eaft 
of  Longford.  N.  Lat.  53.  44.  W.  Long.  7.  30.  Here 
is  a  remarkable  hill  or  mount,  called  the  Moat  of 
Granard,  thought  to  be  artificial,  and  a  fite  of 
a  Danifh  caftle  or  fort ;  which  commands  from  its 
fummit  a  mod  extenfive  profpect  into  fix  or  feven  ad- 
joining counties.  In  this  town  have  lately  been  given 
annual  prizes  to  the  beft  performers  on  the  Irifh  harp. 
Granard  has  a  barrack  for  a  company  of  foot ;  and  re- 
turns two  members  to  parliament ;  patronage  in  the 
families  of  Macartney  and  Greville.  Fairs  held  3d  May 
and  lit  October.  This  place  takes  its  name  from  Grian- 
ardy  or  "  the  height  of  the  fun,"  and  was  formerly  the 
refidence  of  the  chiefs  of  north  Teffia.  It  is  fometimes 
written  Grenard. 

GRANARY,  a  building  to  lay  or  flore  corn  in, 
efpecially  that  defigncd  to  be  kept  a  confiderable  time. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  advifes  to  make  it  look  towards 
the  north,  becaufe  that  quarter  is  the  coolefl  and  moft 
temperate.  Mr  Worlidge  obferves,  that  the  beil  gra- 
naries are  built  of  brick,  with  quarters  of  timber 
wrought  in  the  infide,  to  which  the  boards  may  be 
nailed,  with  which  the  infide  of  the  granary  mufl  be 
lined  fo  clofe  to  the  bricks,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
room  left  for  vermin  to  fhelter  themfelves.  There 
may  be  many  ftories  one  above  another,  which  fhould 
be  near  the  one  to  the  other  ;  becaufe  the  fhallower 
the  corn  lies,  it  is  the  better,  and  more  eafily  turned. 

The  two  great  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  erect- 
ing of  granaries  are,  to  make  them  fufficiently  flrong, 
and  to  expofe  them  to  the  moll  drying  winds.  The 
ordering  of  the  corn  in  many  parts  of  England,  parti- 
cularly in  Kent,  is  thus  :  To  feparate  it  from  dull  and 
•other  impurities  after  it  is  thrailied,  they  tofs  it  with 
lhovels  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  long  and  large 
room  ;  the  lighter  fubftances  fall  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  the  corn  only  is  carried  from  fide  to 
fide,  or  end  to  end  of  it.  After  this  they  fcreen  the 
corn,  and  then  bringing  it  into  the  granaries,  it  is 
fpread  about  half  a  foot  thick,  and  turned  from  time 
to  time  about  twice  in  a  week  ;  once  a  week  they  alfo 
repeat  the  fcreeningit.  This  fort  of  management  they 
continue  about  two  months,  and  after  that  they  lay  it 
a  foot  thick  for  two  months  more ;  and  in  thistime  they 
turn  h  once  a  week,  or  twice  if  the  feafon  be  damp, 
and  now  and  tlien  fcreen  it  again.  After  about  five 
or  fix  months  they  raife  it  to  two  feet  thicknefs  in  the 
heaps,  and  then  they  turn  it  once  or  twice  in  a  month, 
and  fcreen  it  now  and  then.  After  a  year,  they  lay 
it  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  and  turn  it  once 
in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  fcreen  it  proportion- 
ably.  When  it  has  lain  two  years  or  more,  they  turn 
it  once  in  two  months,  and  fcreen  it  once  a  quarter  ; 
and  how  long  foever  it  is  kept,  the  oftener  the  turn- 


ing and  fcreening  is  repeated,  the  better  the  grain  will   Granary. 

be  found  to  keep. — It  is  proper  to  leave  an  area  of  a  ' *~~-~ ' 

yard  wide  on  every  fide  of  the  heap  of  corn,  and  other 
empty  fpaces,  into  which  they  turn  and  tofs  the  corn 
as  often  as  they  find  occafion.  In  Kent  they  make 
two  fquare  holes  at  each  end  of  the  floor,  and 
one  round  in  the  middle,  by  means  of  which  they 
throw  the  corn  out  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  rooms, 
and  fo  up  again,  to  turn  and  air  it  the  better.  Their 
fcreens  are  made  with  two  partitions,  to  feparate  the 
dull  from  the  corn,  which  falls  into  a  bag,  and  when 
fufficiently  full  this  is  thrown  away,  the  pure  and  good 
corn  remaining  behind.  Corn  has  by  thefe  means 
been  kept  in  granaries  30  years;  and  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  more  flower  it  yields 
in  proportion  to  the  corn,  and  the  purer  and  whiter  1 
the  bread  is,  the  fuperfluous  humidity  only  evapora- 
ting in  the  keeping.  At  Zurich  in  Swifferland,  they 
keep  corn  80  years,  or  longer,  by  the  fame  fort  of  me- 
thods. 

The  public  granaries  at  Dantzick  are  feven,  eight, 
or  nine  flories  high,  having  a  funnel  in  the  midft  of 
every  floor  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to  another. 
They  are  built  fo  fecurely,  that  though  every  way 
furrounded  with  water  the  corn  contracts  no  damp, 
and  the  veflels  have  the  convenience  of  coming  up  to  r 
the  walls  for  their  lading.  The  Ruffians  preferve  their 
corn  in  fubterranean  granaries  of  the  figure  of  a  fugar- 
loaf,  wide  below  and  narrow  at  top :  the  fides  are  well 
plaflered,  and  the  top  covered  with  flones.  They 
are  very  careful  to  have  the  corn  well  dried  before  it 
is  laid  into  thefe  florehoufes,  and  often  dry  it  by 
means  of  ovens  ;  the  fiimmer  dry  weather  being  too 
fhort  to  effect  it  fufficiently. — Dantzick  is  the  grand 
florehoufe  or  repofitory  of  all  the  fruitful  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  of  a  great  part 
of  the  country,  are  there  laid  up  in  parcels  of  20,  30, 
or  6olafts  in  a  chamber,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
room  ;  and  this  they  keep  turning  every  day  or  two, 
to  keep  it  fweet  and  fit  for  flapping.  A  thunder 
ftormhas  fometimes  been  of  very  terrible  confequen- 
ces  to  thefe  flores.  All  the  corn  of  the  growth  of 
former  years  having  been  found  fo  much  altered  by  one 
night's  thunder,  that  though  over  night  it  was  dry, 
fit  for  flapping  or  keeping,  and  proper  for  ufes  of  any 
fort,  yet  in  the  morning  it  was  found  clammy  and 
flicking.  In  this  cafe  there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
turning  of  all  fnch  corn  three  or  four  times  a  day  for 
two  months  or  longer ;  in  which  time  it  will  fome- 
times come  to  itfelf,  though  fometimes  not.  This  ef- 
fect of  thunder  and  lightning  is  only  obferved  to  take 
place  in  fuch  corn  as  is  not  a  year  old,  or  has  not' 
fweated  thoroughly  in  the  ftraw  before  it  was  threfhed  : 
out.  The  latter  inconvenience  is  eafily  prevented  by  a 
timely  care  ;  but  as  to  the  former,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  carefully  to  examine  all  flores  of  the  lail  year's 
corn  after  every  thunder  florm,  that  if  any  of  this 
have  been  fo  aifected,  it  may  be  cured  in  time  ;  for  a 
neglect  of  turning  will  certainly  utterly  deflroy  it. 

According  to  Vitruvius's  rules,  a  granary  mould  al- 
ways be  at  the  top  of  a  houfe,  and  have  its  openings . 
only  to  the  north  or  eaft,  that  the  corn  may  not  be 
expofed  to  the  damp  winds  from  the  ibuth  and  well, 
which  are  very  deflructive  to  it ;  whereas  the  contrary 
ones  are  very  neceflary  and  wholcfome  to  it,  ferving 
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Granary,  to  cool  and  dry  it  from  all  external  humidity,  from 

*— -v '  whatever  caufe.     There  mufl  alfo  be  openmgs  in  the 

roof  to  be  fet  open  in  dry  weather,  partly  to  let  in 
frefh  air,  and  partly  to  let  oat  the  warm  effluvia  which 
are  often  emitted  by  the  corn.  The  covering  of  the 
roofs  fhould  always  be  of  tiles,  beoaufe  in  the  worfl 
feafons,  when  the  other  openings  cannot  be  fafe,  there 
will  always  be  a  conliderable  inlet  for  frefh  air,  and  a 
way  out  for  the  vapours  by  their  joinings,  which  are 
never  clofe.  If  there  happen  to  be  any  windows  to 
the  fouth,  great  care  mufl  be  taken  to  fhut  them  up  in 
moifl  weather,  and  in  the  time  of  the  hot  fouthern 
winds.  There  mufl  never  be  a  cellar,  or  any  other 
damp  place  under  a  granary,  nor  Ihould  it  ever  be 
built  over  flables ;  for  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  corn 
will  certainly  fufFer  by  the  vapours  and  be  made  damp 
-  in  one,  and  ill-tafted  in  the  other. 

M.  Du  Hamel  and  Dr  Hales  recommend  various  con- 
.  trivances  for  ventilating  or  blowing  frefh  air  through 
corn  laid  up  in  granaries  or  fhips,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  fweet  and  dry,  and  to  prevent  its  being  de- 
.  voured  by  weevils  or  other  infect s.     This  may  be  done 
by  nailing  wooden  bars  or  laths  on  the  floor  of  the 
granary  about  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other,  when 
they  are  covered  with  hair-cloth  only  ;  or  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  two  or  three  inches,  when  coarfe  wire-work, 
or  bafket-work  of  ofier  is  laid  under  the  hair-cloth,  or 
when  an  iron  plate  full  of  holesis  laid  upon  them.  Thefe 
laths  may  be  laid  acrofs  other  laths,  nailed  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  15  inches,  and  two  or  more  deep,  that  there 
may  be  a  free  paffage  for  the  air  under  them.     The 
under  laths  mufl  come  about  fix  inches  fhort  of  the 
wall  of  the  granary  at  one  end  of  them  ;  on  which  end 
a  board  is  to  be  fet  edgeways,  and  (loping  againft  the 
.  wall:  by  this  difpofition  a  large  air-pipe  is  formed, 
which  having  an  open  communication  with  all  the 
interftices  between  and  under  the  bars,  will  admit 
the  paflage  of  air  below  forcibly  through  a  hole  at  the 
extremity  of  it,  into  all  the  corn  in  the  granary,  that 
will  consequently  carry  off"  the  moift  exhalations  of  the 
corn.     The  ventilators  for  fupplying  frefh  air  may  be 
fixed  againft  the  wall,  on  the  infide  or  outfide  of  the 
granary,  or  under  the  floor,  or  in  the  cieling ;  but 
wherever  they  are  fixed,  the  handle  of  the  lever  that 
works  them  mufl  be  out  of  the  granary,  otherwife  the 
perfon  who  works  them  would  be  in  danger  of  fuffoca- 
tion,  when  the  corn  is  fumed  with  burning  brimftone, 
as  is  fometimes  done  for  deftroying  weevils.     Small 
moveable  ventilators  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  venti- 
lating corn  in  large  bins  in  granaries,  and  may  be  eafily 
moved  from  one  bin  to  another.     If  the  granary  or  corn 
fhip  be  very  long,  the  main  air-pipe  may  pafs  lengthwife 
along  the  middle  of  it,  and  convey  air,  on  both  (ides, 
under  the  corn.     In  large  granaries,  large  double  ven- 
tilators, laid  on  each  other,  may  be  fixed  at  the  middle 
and  near  the  top  of  the   granary,  that  they  may  be 
worked  by  a  wind-mill  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing, or  by  a  water-mill.      The  air  is  to  be  conveyed 
from  the  ventilators  through  a  large  trunk  or  trunks, 
reaching  down  through  the  feveral  floors  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  granary,  with  branching  trunks  to  each 
floor,  by  means  of  which  the  air  may  be  made  to  pafs 
into  a  large  trunk  along  the  adjoining  crofs.  walls : 
from  thefe  trunks  feveral  lefler  trunks,  about  four  inch- 
es wide,  are  to  branch  off,  at  the  diflance  of  three  or 
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four  feet  from  each  other,  which  are  to  reach  through  Granary, 
the  whole  length  of  the  granary,  and  their  farther  ' 
ends  are  to  be  clofed  :  feams  of  T'_  or  T'i  of  an  inch  are 
to  be  left  open  at  the  four  joinings  of  the  boards,  where 
they  are  nailed  together,  that  the  air  may  pafs  through 
them  into  the  corn.  In  fome  of  thefe  lefler  trunks 
there  may  be  Aiding  fhutters,  in  order  to  flop  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  air  through  thofe  trunks  which  are  not  co- 
vered with  corn  ;  or  to  ventilate  one  part  of  the  grana- 
.  ry  more  brifkly  than  others,  as  there  may  be  occafion. 
There  mufl  alfo  be  wooden  fhutters,  hung  on  hinges 
at  their  upper  part,  fo  as  to  fhut  clofe  of  themfelves  ; 
thefe  mufl  be  fixed  to  the  openings  in  the  walls  of  the 
granary  on  their  outfide :  by  thefe  means  they  will 
readily  open  to  give  a  free  paflage  for  the  ventilating 
air,  which  afcends  through  the  corn,  to  pafs  off,  but 
will  inflantly  fhut  when  the  ventilation  ceafes,  and 
thereby  prevent  any  dampnefs  of  the  external  air  from 
entering :  to  prevent  this,  the  ventilation  fhould  be 
made  only  in  the  middle  of  dry  days,  unlefs  the  corn, 
when  firfl  put  in,  is  cold  and  damp. 

In  lefler  granaries,  where  the  ventilators  mufl  be 
worked  by  hand,  if  thefe  granaries  ftarid  on  fladdles, 
fo  as  to  have  their  lowefl  floor  at  fome  diflance  from 
the  ground,  the  ventilators  may  be  fixed  imder  the 
lowefl  floor,  between  the  fladdles,  fo  as  to  be  worked 
by  men  ftanding  on  the  ground,  without  or  within 
the  granary.  A  very  commodious  and  cheap  venti- 
lator may  be  made  for  fmall  granaries,  by  making  a 
ventilator  of  the  door  of  the  granary  ;  which  may  "be 
eafily  done  by  making  a  circular  fcreen,  of  the  fize  of 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  behind  the  door  :  but  in  order  ta 
this,  the  door  mufl  be  open,  not  inwards  but  out- 
wards of  the  granary,  fo  that  as  it  falls  back,  it  may 
be  worked  to  and  fro  in  the  fcreen  ;  which  mufl  be 
exactly  adapted  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the  circular  fide 
of  the  fcreen  as  well  as  at  the  top  and  bottom.  But 
there  mufl  be  a  flop  at  about  eight  or  ten  inches  dif- 
tance  from  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  door's  falling  back 
farther ;  that  there  may  be  room  for  a  valve  in  the 
fcreen  to  fupply  it  with  air  ;  which  air  will  be  driven, 
in  by  the  door,  through  a  hole  made  in  the  wall  near 
the  floor,  into  the  main  air-trunk,  in  which  there  mufl 
be  another  valve  over  the  hole  in  the  wall,  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  air. 

To  deflroy  -weevils  and  other  infetts  with  which  Gra- 
n aries  are  apt  to  be  infefted. — The  prefervation  of 
grain  from  the  ravages  of  infects  may  be  bed  effected 
by  timely  and  frequent  fcreening,  and  ventilation  ;  as 
little  or  no  inconvenience  will  follow  corn  or  malt  lod- 
ged- dry,  but  what  evidently  refults  from  a  neglect  of 
thefe  precautions.  For,  whether  the  obvious  damage 
arife  from  the  weevil,  the  moth,  or  the  beetle,  that  da- 
mage has  ceafed  at  the  time  the  vermin  make  their 
appearance  under  either  of  thefe  fpecies,  they  being, 
when  in  this  lafl  ftate  of  exiftence,  only  propagators 
of  their  refpective  kinds  of  vermiculi;  which,  while 
they  continue  in  that  form,  do  the  mifchief. 

In  this  lafl,  or  infect  ftate,  they  eat  little,  their  prin- 
cipal bufinefs  being  to  depofit  their  ova  (egg),  which 
unerring  inftinct  prompts  them  to  do  where  large  col- 
lections of  grain,  furniih  food  for  their  fucceflbrs  while 
in  a  vermicular  ftate.  It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of 
induflry  to  preventfuture  generations  of  thefe  ravagers, 
by  deftroying  the  eggs  previous  to  their  hatching;  and 
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Granary,  this  isbeftaccomplifhed  by  frequent  fcrecning,  andex- 
1 ? pofm-e  to  draughts  of  wind  or  frefh  air.     By  frequent- 
ly ftirring  the  grain,  the  cohefion  of  their  ova  is  bro- 
ken, and  the  nidus  of  thofe  minute  worms  is  deflroyed, 


to  5000.    According  to  Brunich,  moft  of  the  garnets 
flrike  fire  with  fleel. 

Cronfledt  obferves,  that  the  metallic  calces,  when 
mixed  with  other  earthy  fubftances,  make  great  altera- 


Graiiafy. 


which  on  hatching  collect  together,  and  fpin  or  weave     tion  in  their  fufibility ;  iron,  for  inftance,  in  the  argilla- 

'       i    >  '  1  ceous  and  micaceous  earths,  renders  them  fufible,  tho* 

otherwife  they  are  not  fo.     Hence  there  may  be  fome 
reafons  for  confidering  the  garnet  as  a  quartz  impreg- 


numerous  nefts  of  a  cobweb-like  fubftance  for  their  fe- 
curity.     To  thefe  nelts  they  attach,  by  an  infinity  of 


final!  threads,  many  grains  of  corn  together,  find  for 
their  protection,  and  then  for  their  food.  When  their 
habitations  are  broken  and  feparated  by  the  fcreen, 


nated  with  iron  ;  yet  on  the  whole  he  thinks  it  will  be 
better  to  call  the  garnet  a  flone  of  a  different  order,  un- 


they  fall  through  its  fmall  interftices,  and  may  be  eafily  til  we  have  experiments  fufficient  to  warrant  us  to  re 

removed  from  the  granary  with  the  duff.     Thofe  that  duce  the  number  of  earths.     The  garnet  earth  is  ne- 

efcape  an  early  fcreening  will  be  deflroyed  by  fubfe-  ver  found  but  in  an  indurated  ftate  ;  and  is  divided  into 

quent  ones,  while  the  grain  is  but  little  injured  ;  and  the  garnet  properly  fo  called,  and  fhirl  or  cockle ;  though 

the  corn  will  acquire  thereby  a  fuperior  purity.    But  by  this  perhaps  is  owing  more  to  the  figure  of  their  cryftals 

inattention  to  this,  and  fometimes  by  receiving  grain  than  anything  elfe.     The  fpecies  are, 
already  infected  into  the  granary,  thefe  vermin,  parti-         1 .  The  granatus,  or  coarfe-grained  garnet ;  a  heavy 

cularly  the  weevil,  will  in  a  fhort  time  fpread  themfelves  hard  flone,  cryflallizing  in  form  of  polygonal  balls, 

in  that  flate  every  where  upon  its  furface,  and  darken  moflly  of  a  red  or  reddifh  brown  colour.     It  is  found 


even  the  walls  by  their  number.  Under  fuch  circum- 
ftances  a  hen  or  hens,  with  new  hatched  chickens,  if 
turned  on  the  heap,  will  traverfe,  without  feeding  (or 
very  fparingly  fo)  on  the  corn,  wherever  they  fpread ; 


of  a  reddifh  brown  and  whitifh  or  pale  yellow,  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Sweden. 

2.  The  granatus  cryflallizatus,  or  cryflallized  gar- 
net, is  reckoned  among  the  precious  ftones,  but  vary- 


and  are  feemingly  infatiable  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  in-     ing  in  its  colour  and  form  of  its  cryflal  more  than  any 


fects.  When  the  number  is  reduced  within  reach,  a 
hen  will  fly  up  againfl  the  walls,  and  brnfh  them  down 
with  her  wings,  while  her  chickens  feize  them  with  the 
greatefl  avidity.  This  being  repeated  as  often  as  they 
want  food,  the  whole  fpecies  will  in  a  day  or  two  be 
deflroyed.     Of  the  phalaena  (moth),  and  the  fmall 


of  them.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  deep  and  dark  red  co- 
lour ;  fometimes,  yellowilh  or  purplifh ;  fometimes 
brown,  black,  or  opaque.  It  is  inferior  both  in  luftre 
and  hardnefs  to  the  other  gems,  yielding  to  the  file, 
although  it  will  flrike  fire  with  fleel.  The  cryflals  are 
fometimes  irregular,  butfrequently  affume  rhomboidal, 


beetle,  they  feem  equally  voracious  t  on  which  account  tetradecahedral,  and  almofl  all  other  regular  forms, 
they  may  be  deemed  the  moft  ufeful  inflruments  in         Wallerius  makes  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  garnet 

nature  for  eradicating  thefe  noxious  and  deftructive  from  3600  to  3900,  and  even  4400;  Briffen  makes  it 

vermin.  •  '  ■  4100 ;  and  Cotes  fays  that  the  garnets  of  Bohemia  are 

GRANATE,  or  Garnet  :  a  genus  of  fofhls  rank-  4360,  thofe  of  Sweden  being  3978.    The  moflefteem- 

cd  among  the  filiceous  earths;  but,  according  to  M.  ed  is  the  Syrian  garnet ;  which  is  of  a  fine  red,  incli- 


Magellan,  analogous  to  gems,  all  of  them  being  com- 
pofed  of  the  filiceous,  argillaceous>  and  calcareous 
earths,  with  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  iron.  The 
opaque  and  black  garnets  contain  about  a  fifth  part  of 
iron  ;  but  the  diaphanous  ones  only  T*ff  th,  according  to 
Bergman.  The  garnets,  properly  fo  called,  contain  a 
greater  quantity  of  filiceous  earth  than  the  fhirls,  and 


ning  to  purple,  very  tranfparent,  but  lefs  beautiful  than 
the  oriental  amethyfl.  This,  according  to  Magellan, 
is  the  amethyflizontas  of  Pliny  ;  and  is  found  in  Syria, 
Calcutta,  Cananor,  Camboya,  and  Ethiopia.  The  fo- 
ranus  of  the  ancients  was  another  kind  of  garnet  of  a 
red  colour  inclining  to  yellow,  called  vermeille  by  the 
French,  and  giacinto  guarnacino  by  the  Italians  ;  the 


both  are  now  juflly  ranked  with  the  filiceous  earths,     former  having  the  name  of  rubitio  di  rocca  among  the 

lafl  mentioned  people.  The  name  Soranus  comes  from 
Sorian  or  Surian,  a  town  of  Pegu,  from  whence  thefe 
gems  are  brought. 

Sometimes  the  garnets  have  a  yellow  colour,  in 
which  cafe  they  obtain  the  name  of  hyacinths.  Like 
other  gems,  they  are  divided  into  oriental  and  occiden- 
tal ;  but  this  means  in  fact  no  more  than  more  .or  lefs 
valuable ;  the  fineft  ftones  being  always  called  oriental, 
wherever  they  come  from.  Some  very  fine  ones  are 
found  in  Bohemia ;  they  are  alfo  met  with  in  Hungary, 
at  Pyrna  in  Silefia,  S.  Sapho  in  the  canton  of  Berne 
in  Switzerland,  in  Spain,  and  in  Norway.  Their 
colour  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  iron;  and,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Sauffure,  even  the  finefl  oriental  garnets  at- 
tract the  magnetic  needle  at  a  fmall  diftance.  In  the 
focus  of  a  good  burning-glafs  the  garnet  melts  into  a- 
brown  mafs,  which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  which 
fhows  that  iron  enters  into  its  compofition  in  a  confider- 
able  proportion.     Some  garnets,  however,  contain  a 


The  general  properties  of  the  garnet,  according  to 
Cronfledt,  arc  as  follow:  1.  It  is  more  fufible  as  it 
contains  lefs  metallic  matter,  and  is  more  tranfparent 
or  glaffy  in  its  texture.  2.  Mixed  with  fait  of  kelp, 
it  may,  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  be  converted  into  glafs 
by  the  blow-pipe,  which  cannot  be  done  with  a  flint. 
3.  The  moft  tranfparent  garnet  may,  without  any  ad- 
dition, be  brought  to  a  black  opaque  flag  by  the  fame 
.means.  4.  It  is  never,  as  far  as  is  hitherto  known, 
found  pure,  or  without  fome  mixture  of  metal',  espe- 
cially iron,  which  may  be  extracted  by  the  common 
methods.  5.  The  garnet  matter,  during  the  cryflal- 
lization,  has  either  been  formed  in  fmall  detached  quan- 
tities, or  elfe  has  had  the  power  of  fhooting  into  cry- 
itals,  though  clofely  confined  in  different  fubftances : 
fince  garnets  are'generally  found  difperfed  in  other  fo- 
lid  ftones,  and  oftentimes  in  the  harder  ones,  fuch'as 
quartz  and  chert.  Fabroni  informs-us,  that  the  gar- 
net is  eafily  melted  by  means  of  borax  or  the  vegetable 

alkali.     Its  fpecific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  the     little  gold;  and  fome,  called  by  the  Germans  z'mgrau- 
precious  flones ;  viz.  from  3600,  and  even  from  4400    pen,  contain  tin,      M.  Magellan  is  of  opinion,  that 
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Granatc   the  lapis  alabandicus  of  Pliny,  andanother  gem  which 
II         he  mentions  of  a  deep  purple,  were  both   true  gar- 
Grandee.   nets# 

*  3.  The  cockle  or  fxiirl.     See  Cockle. 

The  garnets  abound  fo  much  with  iron  that  they  are 
fomctimes  worked  with  profit  as  ores  of  that  metal;  in 
which  cafe  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  natural  character 
of  the  ftone,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  with  clays 
and  jafpers  that  contain  iron  ;  for  in  thefe  the  quanti- 
ty of  metal  is  gradually  augmented,  until  at  laft  they 
acquire  the  appearance  of  iron  itfelf.  The  greatell 
part  of  this  genus,  however,  contain  only  from  fix  to 
twelve  per  cent,  of  iron,  which  is  too  poor  to  be  work- 
ed any  where  with  advantage  as  an  ore  of  that  metal. 
When  any  of  the  garnet  kind  are  to  be  tried  For  the 
metal  they  contain,  the  iron  ought  to  be  melted  out 
of  them  by  the  common  procefs ;  and  if  the  garnet  at 
the  fame  time  contains  fin  or  lead,  th&fe  will  likewife 
be  included  in  the  iron-.  They  may  be  extracted  out 
of  it,  however,  by  a  heat  gradually  augmented  ;  the 
lead  and  tin  fweating  out  in  form  of  drops,  though  al- 
ways fomewhat  mixed  with  iron.  None  of  the  garnet 
kind  have  yet  been  found  in  the  form  of  an  earth  pro- 
perly fo  called  ;  though  at  Swappawari  in  Lapland, 
there  is  foand  a  bole  which  has  the  fame  figure  with 
the  garnet ;  and  the  horneblende  of  the  Swedes,  which 
is  fomewhat  harder  than  this  bole,  has  often  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cockle. 

CRAS4TE-PaJle.     See  Garnet. 

GRAND,  a  term  rather  French  than  Englifh,  tho' 
ufed  on  many  occafions  in  our  language.  It  has  the 
fame  import  with  great,  being  formed  of  the  Latin 
grandis.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  grand-mafter  of  an 
order,  the  grand-mafter  of  Malta,  of  the  free-mafons, 
&c.  So  alfo  the  grand-fignor,  the  grand-viiir,  &c. 
grand-father,  grand-mother,  &c. 

In  the  French  polity  and  cuftoms  there  are  feveral 
officers  thus  denominated,  which  we  frequently  retain 
in  Englifli ;  as  grand  almoner,  grand  ecuyer,  grand 
chambelhn,  grand  voyer,  &c. 

GRAXD-j4jpze.     See  Assise. 

CRAiSDDifirefs  (diftridio  magna),  in  Engiiih  law,  a 
writ  of  diftrefs,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  extent, 
which  reaches  to  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  par- 
ty within  the  county.  This  writ  lies  in  two  cafes  :  ei- 
ther when  the  tenant  or  defendant  is  attached  and  ap- 
pears not,  but  makes  default  ;  or  where  the  tenant  or 
defendant  hath  once  appeared,  and  after  makes  default. 
On  fuch  occafions,  this  writ  lies  by  common  law,  in 
lieu  of  a  petit  cape. 

Grand  Gufto,  among  painters,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  that  there  is  fomething  in  the  picture  very  great 
and  extraordinary,  calculated  to  furprife,  pleafe,  and 
inftruct. — Where  this  is  found,  they  fay,  the  painter 
was  a  man  of  grand  gu ft 0  ;  and  they  ufe  the  words 
fublime  and  marvellous,  when  they  fpeak  of  a  picture, 
in  much  the  fame  fenfe. 

Grand  Jury,  larceny ,  fergeanty ,  &c.  See  Jury,  &c. 

GRANDEE,  is  underftood  of  a  lord  of  the  firft 
rank  or  prime  quality. 

In  Spain,  the  term  grandees  is  ufed  abfolutely  to  de- 
note the  prime  lords  of  the  court,  to  whom  the  king 
has  once  given  leave  to  be  covered  in  his  prefence  : 
there  are  Tome  grandees  for  life  only  ;  made  by  the 
king's  faying  fimply,  Be  covered.  Others  are  grandees 
Vol.  VIII. 


by  defcent ;  made  by  the  king*s  faying,   Be  covered  GrandeKr 
for  thyfelf  and  heirs.  Thefe  lalt  are  reputed  far  above       and 
the  former.  Sublimity. 

There  are  fome  who  have  three  or  four  grandee- 
fliips  in  their  family.  t 

GRANDEUR  and  Sublimity.      Thefe  terms  Double  tig- 
have  a  double  fignification :  they  commonly  fignify  the  nifkation. 
quality  or  circumftance  in  objects  by  which  the  emo- 
tions of  grandeur  and  fublimity  are  produced  ;  fome- 
times  the  emotions  themfelves. 

In  handling  the  prefent  fubject,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  impreifion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  magnitude  of 
an  object,  abftracting from  its  other  qualities,  Ihouldbc 
afcertained.  And  becaufe  abftradtion  is  a  mental  ope- 
ration of  fome  difficulty,  the  fafeft  method  of  judging 
is,  to  choofe  a  plain  object  that  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
deformed,  if  fuch  a  one  can  be  found  The  plaineft 
that  occurs,  is  a  huge  mafs  of  rubbifh,  the  ruins  per- 
haps of  fome  extenfive  building  ;  or  a  large  heap  of 
ftones,  fuch  as  are  collected  together  for  keeping  in 
memory  a  battle  or  other  remarkable  event.  Such  an 
object,  which  in  miniature  would  be  perfectly  indiffe- 
rent, makes  an  impreifion  by  its  magnitude,  and  ap- 
pears agreeable.  Andfuppofmg  it  fo  large  as  to  fill  the 
eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  from  wandering  up- 
on other  objects,the  impreifion  it  makes  will  be  fo  much 
the  deeper.     See  Attention. 

But  though  a  plain  object  of  that  kind  be  agreeable, 
it  is  not  termed  grand  :  it  is  not  entitled  to  that  cha- 
racter, unlefs,  together  with  its  (ize,  it  be  poflefled  of 
other  qualities  that  contribute  to  beauty,  fuch  as  regu- 
larity, proportion,  order,  or  colour  :  and  according  to 
the  number  of  fuch  qualities  combined  with  magnitude, 
it  is  more  or  lefs  grand.  Thus  St  Peter's  church  at 
Rome,  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  the  Alps  towering 
above  the  clouds,  a  great  arm  of  the  fea,  and  above  all 
a  clear  and  ferene  fky,  are  grand  ;  becaufe,  beiide  their 
fize,  they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  the 
other  hand, an  overgrown  whale,havingadifagreeable 
appearance,  is  not  grand.  A  large  building  agreeable 
by  its  regularity  and  proportions,  is  grand  ;  and  yet  a 
much  larger  building  destitute  of  regularity,  has  not 
the  leafi  tincture  of  grandeur.  A  fmgle  regiment  in 
battly  array,  makes  a  grand  appearance  ;  which  the 
furrouading  crowd  does  not,  though  perhaps  ten  for 
one  in  number.  And  aregiment  where  the  men  are  all 
in  one  livery,  and  the  horfes  of  one  colour,  makes  a 
grander  appearance,  and  confequentlyftrikes  more  ter- 
ror, than  where  there  is  confuiion  of  colour  and  drefs.  a 
Thus  greatnefs  or  magnitude  is  the  circumftance  that  Grandeur 
diftinguifties grandeur  from  beauty  :  agreeablenefs  is  diftinguifh- 
the  genus,  of  which  beauty  and  grandeur  are  fpecies.    ed  from 

The  emotion  of  grandeur,  duly  examined,  will  be  beauty, 
found  an  additional  proof  of  the  foregoing  doctrine. 
That  this  emotion  is  pleafant  in  ahigh  degree, requires 
no  other  evidence  but  once  to  have  feenagrand  object: 
and  if  an  emotion  of  grandeur  be  pleafant,  its  canfe  or 
object,  as  obferved  above,  muft  infallibly  be  agreeable 
in  proportion. 

The  qualities  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  not  more 
diftinct,  than  the  emotions  are  which  thefe  qualities 
produce  in  a  fpectator.  It  is  obferved  in  the  article 
Beauty,  that  all  the  various  emotions  of  beauty 
have  one  common  character,  that  of  fweetnefs  and 
gaiety.  The  emotion  of  grandeur  has  a  different  cha- 
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Grandeur  rafter  :  a  large  obj eft  that  is  agreeable,  occupies  the 
whole  attention,  and  fwells  the  heart  into  a  vivid 
emotion,  which,  though  extremely  pleafant,  is  rather 
ferious  than  gay.  And  this  affords  a  good reafon  for 
diftinguifhing  in  language  the  different  emotions. 
The  emotions  raifed  by  colour,  by  regularity,  by  pro- 
portion, and  by  order,  have  fuch  a  refemblance  to 
each  other,  as  readily  to  come  under  onegeneral  term, 
yix.the  e?notion  of  beauty ;  but  the  emotion  of  grandeur 
is  fo  different  from  thefe  mentioned,  as  to  merit  a  pe- 
culiar name. 
Demands  Though  regularity,  proportion,  order  and  colour, 

not  ftri6t  contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beauty,  yet  thefe 
regularity,  qualities  are  not  by  far  fo  eifential  to  the  former  as  to 
the  latter.  To  make  out  that  proportion,  fome  preli- 
minaries arerequiiite.  in  thefirft  place,  the  mind,  not 
being  totally  occupied  with  a  fmall  object,  can  give  its 
attention  at  the  fame  time  to  every  minute  part  ;  but 
in  a  great  or  exteniive  object,  the  mind,  being  totally 
occupied  with  the  capital  and  ftriking  parts,  has  no 
attention  left  for  thofe  that  are  little  or  indifferent.  In 
the  next  place,  two  fimilar  objects  appear  not  fimilar 
when  viewed  at  different  diftances  :  the  fimilar  parts 
of  a  very  large  object,  cannot  be  feen  but  at  different 
diftances  ;  and  for  that  rcafon,  its  regularity,  and  the 
proportion  of  its  parts,  are  in  fome  meafure  loft  to  the 
eye  ;  neither  are  the  irregularities  of  a  very  large  ob- 
ject fo  confpicuons  as  of  one  that  is  fmall.  Hence  it 
is,  that  a  large  object  is  not  fo  agreeable  by  its  regu- 
larity, as  a  fmall  object ;  nor  fo  difagreeable  by  its  ir- 
regularities. 

Thefe  considerations  make  it  evident,  that  grandeur 
isfatisfied  with  a  lefs  degree  of  regularity,  and  of  the 
other  qualities  mentioned,  than  is  rcquilite  for  beau- 
ty ;  which  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment. Approaching  to  a  fmall  conical  hill,  we  take  an 
accurate  furvey  of  every  part,  and  are  feulible  of  the 
High  teft  deviation  from  regularity  and  proportion.  Sup- 
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poling  the  hill  to  be  confiderably  enlarged,  fo  as  to 
make  us  lefs  fenfible  of  its  regularity,  it  will  upon 
that  account  appear  lefs  beautiful.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, appear  lefs  agreeable,  becaufe  fome  (light  emo- 
tion of  grandeur  comes  in  place  of  what  is  loft  in 
beauty.  And  at  laft,  when  the  hill  is  enlarged  to  a 
great  mountain,  the  fmall  degree  of  beauty  that  is 
left,  is  funk  in  its  grandeur.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
towering  hill  is  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the  flighteft 
refemblance  of  a  cone  ;  and  a  chain  of  mountains  not 
lefs  fo,  though  deficient  in  the  accuracy  of  order  and 
proportion.  We  require  a  fmall  furface  to  be  fmooth  ; 
bat  in  an  extenJive  plain,  coniiderableinequalities  are 
overlooked.  In  a  word,  regularity,  proportion,  order, 
and  colour,  contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  tobeauty ; 
but  with  a  remarkable  difference,  that  in  paffing  from 
fmall  to  great,  they  are  not  required  in  the  fame  de- 
gree of  perfection.  This  remark  ferves  to  explain 
the  extreme  delight  we  have  in  viewing  the  face  of 
n/tture,  when  fufheiendy  enriched  anddiverfified  with 
objects.  The  bulk  of  the  objects  in  a  natural  landfcape 
are  beautiful,  and  fome  of  them  grand  :  a  flowing  ri- 
ver, a  fpreading  oak,  a  round  hill,  an  extended  plain, 
are  delightful  ;  and  even  a  rugged  rock,  or  barren 
heath,  though  in  themfelves  difagreeable,  contribute 
by  contraft  tothe  beauty  of  the  whole  ;  joining  to  thefe 
the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the  mixture  of  light  and  fhade, 


and  the  fublime  canopy  fpread  over  all  ;  it  will  not  Grandeur 
appear  wonderful,  t-Ijat  fo  extenfive  a  group  of  fplen-       a"d 
did  objects  mould  fk30l  the  heart  to  its  utmoft  bounds,  Sublimky- 
and  raife  the  ftrougeft  emotion    of  grandeur.     The 
fpectator  is  confeious  of  an  enthufiafm  which  cannot 
bear  confinement,  nor  the  ftrictnefs  of  regularity  and 
order  :  he  loves  to  range  at  large  ;  and  is  fo-enchant- 
ed  with  magnificent   objects,  as  to  overlook  flight 
beauties  or  deformities. 

The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  fome  meafure  Sublimity. 
to  works  of  art.  In  a  fmall  building,  the  flighteft  ir- 
regularity is  difagreeable  :  but  in  a  magnificent  palace, 
or  a  large  Gothic  church,  irregularities  are  lefs  re- 
garded. In  an  epic  poem,  we  pardon  many  negligen- 
ces that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a  fonnet  or  epi- 
gram. Notwithftanding  fuch  exceptions,  it  may  be 
juftly  laid  down  for  a  rule,  That  in  works  of  art,  or- 
der and  regularity  ought  to  be  governing  principles  ; 
and  hence  the  obfervation  of  Longinus,  "  In  works 
"  of  art  we  have  regard  to  exact  proportion  ;  in  thofe 
"  of  nature,  to  grandeur  and  magnificence." 

The  fame  reflcctionsare  in  a  good  meafure  applicable 
to  fublimity  :  particularly  that,  like  grandeur,  it  is 
a  fpecies  of  agreeablenefs  ;  that  a  beautiful  object 
placed  high,  appearing  more  agreeable  than  formerly, 
produces  in  the  fpectator  a  new  emotion,  termed  the 
emotion  of fub faulty  ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  or- 
der, regularity,  and  proportion,  is  lefs  required  in 
objects  placed  high,  or  at  a  distance,  than  at'hand. 

The  pleafant  emotion  raifed  by  large  objects,  has 
not  efcaped  the  poets  : 

■ He  doth  beftride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  Colloffus  :    and  we  petty  men 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs.  Julius  Cxfar.  aB  l.fc.$. 

Cleopatra.     I  dreamt  there  was  an  emp'ror  Antony  : 
Oh  fuch  another  fleep,  that  I  might  fee 
But  Such  another  man  ! 

His  face  was  as  the  heav'ns — and  therein  ftuck 
A  fun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  courfe,  and  lighted 
The  little  O  o'  th'  earth. 
His  legs  beftride  the  ocean,  his  rear'd  «rm 
defied  the  world.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  aft  $.fc.  3. 

1. Ma  j  e  ft  y 

Dies  not  alone — but,  like  a  gulph,  doth  draw 

What's  near  it  with  it.     It's  a  maffy  wheel 

Fixed  on  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  mount, 

To  whole  huge  Spokes  ten  thoufand  lefier  things 

Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd — which,  when  it  falls, 

Each  fmall  annexnient,  petty  confequence. 

Attends  the  boift'rous  ruin.  Hamlet,  aB  2,,/c  8. 

The  poets  have  alfo  made  good  ufe  of  the  emotion 
produced  by  the  elevated  fituation  of  an  object  : 
Quod  ft  uie  lyricis  vatibu.s  inferes, 
Sublimi  fcriam  fidefa  vertice.  Herat  Cartn.  1.  2.  ede  I. 

Oh  thou  !  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whofe  youthful  fpirit,  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up, 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 

Richard  II.  aB  X.fc.  4. 
Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  iiolingbroke  afcends  my  throne. 

Richard  II.  aff  5  .fc.  2. 

Antony.   Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  ftties;  and  blazing  as  1  travell'd, 
Till  all  my  fires  were  fpent ;  and  then  call  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caelar  ?  .    Bryden,  All  for  Love,  aB  I. 

The  defcriptiun  of  Paradife  in  the  fourth  book  of 

Para  ufe 
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Grandeur  Paradife  Left,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  imprdfiori 
and       made  by  elevated  objects  : 

Sublimity.      s0  on  he  fareSj  ancl  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradife, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclofure  green, 
As- with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
With  a  fteep  wildcrnefs ;  wliofe  hairy  fides 
Of  thicket  overgrown,  grotefque  and  wild, 
Accefs  deuy'd ;  and  over  head  up  grew 
Infuperable  height  of  loftieft  fhade, 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
A  fylvan  fcene  ;  and  as  the  ranks  afcesd, 
Shade  above  fhade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  ftatelieft  view.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
,  The  verd'Fous  wall  of  Paradife  up  fprung ; 

Which  to  our  general  fire  ga,ve  profpecT:  large 

Into  his  nether  empire,  neighb'ring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliell  trees,  loaden  with  faireft  fruit, 

Bloffbms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appear'd,  with  gay  euamell'd  colours  mix'd.  /•  131. 

Though  a  grand  object  is  agreeable,  we  mud  not  in- 
fer that  a  little  object  is  difagreeable  ;  which  would  be 
unhappy  for  man,  confidering  that  he  is  furrounded 
with  fo  many  objects  of  that  kind.  The  fame  holds 
with  refpeel  to-  place  :  a  body  placed  high  is  agree- 
able ;  but  the  fame  body  placed  low,  is  not  by  that  fcir* 
cumftance  rendered  difagrceable.  Littlenefs  andlow- 
nefs  of  place  are  precifely  Similar  in  the  following  par- 
ticular, that  they  neither  give  pleafure  nor  pain.  And 
in  this  may  visibly  be  difcovered  peculiar  attention  in 
fitting  the  internal  conflitution  of  man  to  his  external 
circumstances.  Were  littlenefs  and  lownefs  of  place 
agreeable,  greatnefs  and  elevation  could  not  be  fo  : 
were  littlenefs  and  lownefs  of  place  difagrceable,  they 
would  occalion  uninterrupted  uneafinefs. 

The  difference  between  great  and  little  with  refpect 
to  agreeableaefs,  is  remarkably  felt  in  a  feries  when 
we  pafs  gradually  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
A  mental  progrefs  from  the  capitil  to  the  kingdom, 
from  that  to  Europe — to  the  whole  earth — to  the  pla- 
netary fyftem,  to  the  univerfe,  is  extremely  pleafant : 
the  heart  fwelis,  and  the  mind  is  dilated  at  every 
Step.     The  returning  in   an  oppofite  direction  is  not 
politively  painful,  though  our  pleafure  lelfens  at  eve- 
ry Step,   till  it  vanifh  into  indifference  :  inch  a  pro- 
grefs may  fometimes  produce  pleafure  of  a  different 
fort,  which  arifes  from  taking  a  narrower  and  nar- 
rower infpection.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  in  a  pro- 
grefs upward  and  downward.     Afcent  is  pleafant  be- 
caufe  it  elevates  us  ;  but  defcent  is  never  painful :  it  is 
-  for  themoft  part  pleafant  from  a  different  caufe,  that  it 
is  according  to  the  order  of  nature.  The  fall  of  aftone 
from  any  height,  is  extremely  agreeable  by  its  acce- 
lerated motion.     We  feel  it  pleafant  to  defcend  from 
a  mountain,  becaufe  the  defcent  is  natural  and  eafy. 
Neither  is  looking  downward  painful ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, to  look  ('own  upon  objects,  makes  part  of  the  plea- 
fure of  elevation  :  looking  down  becomes  then  only 
painful  when  the  object  is  .  fu  far  below  as   to  create 
dizziness  ;  and  even  when  that  is  the  cafe,  we  feel  a 
fort  of  pleafure  mixed  with  the  pain  :  witnefs  Shakef- 
pe  ire's  defcripiion  of  Dover  cliffs  : 

— — — How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis,  to  caft  one's  eye  fo  low  ! 
The  crows  and  doughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles.     Halfrway  down 
H-'.n;rs  one  that  gathers  famphire  ;  dreadful  trade  ! 
Mechinks  lie  feems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 


The  fifhermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach  Grandeur 

Appear  like  mice  ;   and  you  tall  anchoring  back  alHj 

DiminifiVd  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  a  buoy  Sublimity. 

Almoft  too  f 01a  11  for  fight      The  murm'ring  furge,  ^— s/_„' 

That  on  the  unnumber'didle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.     I'll  look  no  more, 
Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 
Topple  down  headlong,  King  Lear,  aci  4-Jt.t  6. 

A  remark  is  made  above,  that  the  emotions  of  gran- 
deur and  fublimity  are  nearly  allied.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  the  one  term  is  frequently  put  for  the  other  :  an 
increasing  feries  of  numbers,  for  example,  producing 
an  emotion  fimilar  to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is 
commonly  termed  an  afceuding  feries :  a  feries  of  num- 
bers gradually  decreafmg,  producing  an  emotion  limi- 
lar to  that  of  going  downward,  is  commonly  termed 
a  defcendtng  feries :  we  talk  familiarly  of  going  up  ,to 
the  capital,  and  of  going  down  to  the  country  :  from 
a  lelfer  kingdom  we  talk  of  going  up  to  a  greater  ; 
whence  the  anabafu'iw  the  Greek  language,  when  one 
travels  from  Greece  to  Perlia.  We  difcover  the  fame 
way  of  fpeaking  in  the  language  even  of  Japan;  and  its 
univerfality  proves  it  the  offspring  of  a  natural  feeling.  6 

The  foregoing  obfervation  leads  us  to  confider  gran-  Grandeur 
deur  and  fublimity  in  afigurative  fenfe,  and  as  apulica-  aiKl  fum- 
ble to  the  fine  arts.     Hitherto  thefe  terms  have  been  'T"t>' in  * 
taken  in  their  proper  fenfe  as  applicable  to  objects    Su7aUws 
of  fight  only  :  and  it  was   of  importance   to  bellow 
fome    pains  upon    that  article  ;    becaufe,   generally 
fpeaking,  the  figurative  fenfe  of  a  word  is  derived  from 
its  proper  fenfe,  which  holds  remarkably  at  prefefit. 
Beauty,  in  its  original  Signification,  is  confined  to  ob- 
jects of  fight;  but  as  many  other  objects,  intellectual 
as  well  as  moral,  raife  emotions  refembling  jhat  of 
beauty, the  refemblanceof  the  effects  prompts  us  to  ex- 
tend the  term  beauty  to  thefe  objects.     This  equally 
accounts  for  the  terms  grandeur  znA  fublimity  taken  in 
a  figurative  fenfe.     Every  emotion,  from  whatever 
cauie  proceeding,  that  refembles  an  emotion  of  gran- 
deur or  elevation,  is  called  by  the   fame  name  :  thus 
generoiity  is  laid  to  be  an  elevated '-emotion,  as  well  as 
great  courage  ;   and  that  firmnefs  of  foul  which  is  fu- 
periorto  misfortunes  obtains  the  peculiar  name  of  «?«£•- 
nanimily.  On  the  other  hand,  every  emotion  that  con- 
tracts the  mind,  and  fixeth  it  upon  things  trivial  or  of 
no  importance,  is  termed  low,   by  its  refemblance  to 
an  emotion  produced  by  a  little  or  low  object  of  light: 
thus  an  appetite  for  trifling  amufements  is  called  a  lew 
tafte.     The  fame  terms  are  applied  to  characters  and 
actions:  we  talk  familiarly  of  an    elevated  genius,  of 
great  man,  and  equally  fo  of  littlenefs  of  mind  :  fome 
actions  are  great  and    elevated,  and  others  are  little 
and  grove  ling.    Sentiments,  and  even  expreflions,  are 
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characterifed  in  the  fame  manner  :  an  exprefiion  or 
fentiment  that  raifes  the  mind  is  denominated^-^/  or  p 
elevated,  a.id  hence  the  SUBLIME  in  poetry.  In 
fuch  fio-urative  terms,  we  lofe  the  distinction  between 
great  and  elevated  in  their  proper  fenie;  for  the  refem- 
blance is  notfo  entire  as  to  preferve  thefe  terms  distinct 
in  their  figurative  application.  We  carry  this  figure 
ftiil  farther.  Elevation,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  imports 
Superiority  of  place;  and  lownefs,  inferiority  of  place: 
and  hence  a  man  olfiperior  talents,  offiperior  rank; 
of  inferior  parts,  of  inferior  tafte,  and  fuch  like.Thevc- 
neration  we  have  for  our  ancestors,  and  forthe  ancients 
in  general,  being  Similar  to  the  emotion  produced  by  an 
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elevated  object  of  fight,juftifies  the  figurative  expreflion 
of  the  ancients  being  raifed  above  us,  or  pofTeffing  a 
fnperior  place.  The  notes  of  the  gamut,  proceeding 
regularlyfrom  the  blunter  or  groflcr  founds  to  the  more 
acute  and  piercing,  produce  in  the  hearer  a  feeling 
fomewhat  iimilar  to  what  is  produced  by  mounting  up- 
ward ;  and  this  gives  occafion  to  the  figurative  expre'f- 
fions  a  high  note,  a  low  note. 

Such  is  the  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real 
and  figurative  grandeur,  that  among  the  nations  on 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa,  who  are  directed  purely  by 
nature,  the  officers  of  ftate  are,  with  refpect  to  rank, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  length  of  the  batoon  each  carries 
•in  his  hand  ;  and  in  Japan,  princes  and  great  lords 
Ihow  their  rank  by  the  length  and  fize  of  their  fedan- 
poles.  Again,  it  is  a  rule  in  painting,  that  figures  of 
a  fma!l  fize  are  proper  for  grotefque  pieces  ;  but  that 
an  hiftorical  fuhject,  grand  and  important,  requires 
figures  as  great  as  the  life.  The  refemblance  of  thefe 
feelings  is  in  reality  fo  ftrong,  that  elevation  in  a  figu- 
rative fenfe  is  obferved  to  have  the  fame  effect,  even 
externally,  with  real  elevation  : 

K.  Henry.     This  day  is  call'd  the  feaft  of  Crifpian. 
He  that  outlives  this  day  and  comes  fafe  home, 
Will  {band  a-tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 
And  roufe  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian, 

Henry  V.  aft  4.  fc;  8. 

The  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and  figura- 
tive grandeur  is  humoroufly  illuftrated  by  Addiion  in 
*  SpeBafor,  criticiling  upon  Euglifh  tragedy.*  t(  The  ordinary 
N°  4a.  method  of  making  an  hero  is  to  clap  a  huge  plume  of 
feathers  upon  his  head,  which  rifes  fo  high,  that  there 
is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of 
his  head  than  to  the  fole  of  his  foot.  One  would  be- 
lieve, that  we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  tall  man  the 
fame  thing.  As  thefe  fupcrfluous  ornaments  upon  the 
head  make  a  great  man,  a  princefs  generally  receives 
her  grandeur  from  thofe  additional  incumbrances  that 
fall  into  her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  fweeping  train 
that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions;  and  finds  conftant 
employment  for  a  boy  who  (lands  behind  her  to  open 
and  fpread  it  to  advantage."  The  Scythians,  impreff- 
ed  with  the  fame  of  Alexander,  were  aftonifhed  when 
they  found  him  a  little  man. 

A  gradual  progrefs  from  fmall  to  great  is  not  lefs 
remarkable  in  figurative  than  in  real  grandeuror  eleva- 
tion. Every  one  mult  have  obferved  the  delightful 
effect  of  a  number  of  thoughts  or  fentiments,  artfully 
difpofed  like  an  afcending  feries,  and  making  imprel- 
fions  deeper  and  deeper  :  fuch  difpofition  of  members 
in  a  period  is  termed  a  climax. 

Within  certain  limits  grandeur  and  fwblimity  pro- 
duce their  ftrongeft  effects,  which  lefTen  by  excefs  as 
,well  as  by  defect.  This  is  remarkable  in  grandeur 
and  fublimity  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe  ;  the  grand- 
eft  emotion  that  can  be  raifed  by  a  viiible  object  is 
where  the  object  can  be  taken  in  at  one  view  ;  if  fo 
immenfe  as  not  to  be  comprehended  but  in  parts,  it 


tends  rather  to  diffract  than  fatisfy  the  mind  (a)  :  in  Grandeur 
like  manner,  the  ftrongeft  emotion  produced  by  ele-       a"d 
vation    is   where    the    object   is    feen    diftindly  ;    a  Sublimity, 
greater  elevation  lefTens  in  appearance  the  object,  till 
it  vaniih  out  of  fight  with  its  pleafant  emotions.  The         9 
fame  is  equally  remarkable  in  figurative  grandeur  and  Figurative 
elevation  ;  which  fhall  be  handled  together. becaufe,  as  grandeur, 
obferved  above,  they  are  fcarce  diiiinguifhable.    Sen- 
timents may  be  fo  (trained  as  to  become  obfeure,  or  to 
exceed  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind:  agalufl  fuch 
licence  of  imagination,  every  good  writer  will  be  upon 
his  guard.     And  therefore  it  is  of  greater  importance 
to  obferve,  that  even  the  true  fublime  may  be  carried 
beyond  that  pitch  which  produces  the  high  eft  enter- 
tainment. We  are  undoubtedly  fufceptible  of  a  greater 
elevation  than  can  be  infpired  by  human  actions  the 
moft  heroic  and  magnanimous  ;  witnefs  what  we  feel 
from    Milton's    defcription  of  fuperior    beings :    yec 
every  man  muft   be  fenfible  of  a  more  conflant  and 
fweet  elevation  when  the  hiftory  of  his  own  fpecies  is 
the  fubj°ct:  he  enjoys  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
the  greateft  hero,  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Caefar,  of  a 
Brutus  or  an  Epaminondas  :  he  accompanies  thefe  he- 
roes in  their  fublimeft  fentiments  and  molt  hazardous 
exploits,  with   a  magnanimity  equal  to  thei-rs  -,  and 
finds  it  no  ftretch  to  prefcrve  the  fame  tone  of  mind 
for  hours  together  without  finking.     The  cafe  is  not 
the  fame  in  defcribfng  the  actions  or  qualities  of  fupe- 
rior beings :  the  reader's  imagination  cannot  keep  pace 
with  that  of  the  poet ;  the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  it- 
felf  in  a  (trained  elevation,  falls  as  from  a  height;  and 
the  fall  is  immoderate  like  the  elevation  :   where  that 
effect  is  not  felt,  it  muft  be  prevented  by  fome  obfeurity 
in  the  c&nception,  which  frequently  attends  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  unknown  objects.  Hence  the  St  Francifes, 
St  Dominies,  and  other  tutelary  faints   among  the 
Roman  Catholics.     A  mind  unable  to  raife  itfelf  to 
the  Supreme  Being felf-exiftent  and  eternal,  or  to  fup- 
port itfelf  in  a  ftrained  elevation,  finds  itfelf  more  at 
eafe  in  uling  the  interceffion  of  fome  faint  whofe  piety 
and  penances  while  on  earth  are  fuppofed  to  have 
made  him  a  favourite  in  heaven. 

A  ftrained  elevation  is  attended  with  another  in- 
convenience, that  the  author  is  apt  to  fall  fuddenly 
as  well  as  the  reader  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  a  little  difficult 
to  defcend,  fweetly  and  eafily,  from  fuch  elevation  to 
the  ordinary  tone  of  the  fubject.     The  following  paf- 
fage  is  a  good  illuftration  of  that  obfervation  : 
Saepe  etiam  immenfum  ccelo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 
Et  fcedam  glomerant  tempeflatem  imbribus  atris 
ConlecTae  ex  alto  nubes.    Ruit  arduus  sether, 
Et  pluvia  ingenti  lata  lseta  boumque  labores 
Diluit.     Inplentur  foffa,  et  cav3  flumina  trefcunt 
Cum  fonitu,  fervetque  fretis  (pirantibus  sequor. 
Ipfe  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  nocte,  corufca 
Fultnina  molitur  dextra.     Quo  maxuma  motu 
Terra  tremit :  fugere  feras,  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  ftravit  pavor.     llle  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  ajta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit  :   ingeminunt  Aujtri,  et  denjijjsrrius  imbcr. 

Virg.-Ctorg.  L  J. 

In 


(a)  It  is  jurtly  obferved  by  Addifon.  that  perhaps  a  man  would  have  been  more  aflonifhed  with  the  ma- 
j t  (lie  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lyfippns's  ftatues  of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he 
might  have  been  with  Mount  Athos,  bad  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to  the  propofal  of 
Phidias,  with  a  river  in  pne  hand  and  a  city  in  the  other.     SpeCtat-try  N°  415. 
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Grandeur        In  the   defcription  of  a  ftorm,    to  figure  Jupiter 
and        throwing  down  huge  mountains  with  his  thunder- 
Sublimity,  [jolts,  is  hyperbolical]^  fublime,  if  we  may  ufethe  ex- 
J  predion:  the  tone  of  mind  produced  by  that  image  is 
is  fo  dillant  from  the  tone  produced  hy  a  thick  lhower 
of  rain,  that  the  fudden  tranlition  mull  be  un'plea- 
fant. 

Objects  of  fight  that  are  not  remarkably  great  nor 
hi  >h,  fcar:e  raife  any  emotion  of  grandeur  or  of  fub- 
limity  :  and  the  fame  holds  in  other  objects  ;  for  we 
often  find  the  mind  roufed  and  animated,  without  be- 
ing carried  to  that  height.  This  difference  may  be 
dii'ccrned  in  many  forts  of  mufic,  as  weil  as  in  fome 
muficalinitruments:  a  kettle-drum  roufes,  and  a  haut- 
boy is  animating  ;  but  neither  of  them  infpires  an 
emotion  of  fublimity:  revenge  animates  the  mind  in  a 
conliderable  degree  ;  but  it  never  produceth  an  emo- 
tion that  can  be  termed gr and 'or  fublime  ;  and  perhaps 
no  difagreeable  paffion  ever  has  that  effect. 

No  delire  is  more  univerfal  than  to  be  exalted  and 
honoured  ;  and  upon  that  account,  chiefly,  are  we 
ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles,  fame,  which  would 
fuddenly  lofe  their  relim  did  they  not  raife  us  above 
others,  and  command  fubmiflion  and  deference  :  and 
it  may  be  thought,  that  our  attachment  to  things 
grand  and  lofty,  proceeds  from  their  connection  with 
our  favourite  pafliou.  This  connection  has  undoubted- 
ly an  effect ;  but  that  the  preference  given  to  things 
grand  and  lofty  muff  have  a  deeper  root  in  human  na- 
ture, will  appear  from  conlidering,  that  many  be- 
ftow  their  time  upon  low  and  trifling  amufements, 
without  having  the  leaft  tincture  of  this  favourite 
paffion:  yet  thefe  very  perfous  talk  the  fame  language 
with  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and  prefer  the  more  ele- 
vated pleafures :  they  acknowledge  a  mors  refined 
taffe,  and  are  affiamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  grove- 
ling. This  fentiment,  conftant  and  univerfal,  muff 
be  the  work  of  nature  ;  and  it  plainly  indicates  an 
original  attachment  in  human  nature  to  every  object 
that  elevates  the  mind  :  fome  men  may  have  a  greater 
relifli  for  an  object  not  of  the  higheft  rank  ;  but  they 
are  confeions  of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in 
general  to  things  grand  and  fublime,  and  they  are 
fenlible  that  their  peculiar  tafte  ought  to  yield  to  the 
general  tafte. 

What  is  faid  above  fuggeff s  a  capital  rule  for  reach- 
ing the  fublime  in  fuch  works  of  art  as  are  fufcepti- 
bTe  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to  prcfent  thofe  parts  or  circum- 
ftances  only  which  make  the  greateft  figure,  keeping 
out  of  view  every  thing  low  or  trivial  ;  for  the  mind, 
elevated  by  an  important  object,  cannot,  without  re- 
luctance, be  forced  down  to  beftow  any  ihare  of  its  at- 
tention upon  trifles.     Such  judicious  fele&ion  of  ca- 
pital circumftances,  is  by  an  eminent  critic  ftyled 
•Sjxaator,  granjeur  of  manner* .     In  none  of  the   fine  arts  is 
there  fo  great  fcope  for  that  rule  as  in  poetry;  which, 
by  that  means,  enjoys  a  remarkable  power  of  bellow- 
ing upon  objects  and  events  an  air  of  grandeur  :  when 
we  are  fpectators,  every  minute  object  prefents  itfelf 
in  its  order  :  but  in  defcribing  at  fecond  hand,  thefe 
are  laid  aftde,  and  the  capital  objects  are  brought  clofe 
together.     A  judicious  tafte  in  thus  felecting  the  moft 
interefting  incidents,  to  give  them  an  united  force,  ac- 
counts for  a  fact  that  may  appear  furprifing  ;  which 
Is,  that  we  are  more  moved  by  fpirked  narrative  at 
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fecond  hand,  than  by  being  fpectators  of  the  event  it-  Grandeur 
felf,  in  all  its  circumftances.  antl. 

Longinus  f  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a  com-  Sublimity.^ 
parifon  of  two  paflages.  •}•  CBSp.  i. 

Ye  pow'rs,  what  madnefs  !  how  on  (hips  fo  frail 

(Tremendous  thought ! )  can  thoughtlefs  mortals  fajl  ? 

For  ftormy  feas  they  quit  the  pleafing  plain, 

Plant  woods  in  waves,  and  dwell  amidft  the  main. 

Far  o'er  the  Jeep  (a  tracklefs  path)  they  go, 

And  wander  oceans  in  purfuit  of  wo. 

No  eafe  their  hearts,  no  reft  their  eyes  can  find, 

On  heaven  their  looks,  and  on  the  waves  their  mind  ; 

Sunk  are  their  fpirits,  while  their  arms  they  rear, 

And  gods  are  wearied  with  their  fruitlefs  prayer. 

Aristjeus-. 
Burft  as  a  wave  that  from  the  cloud  impends, 
And  fwell'd  with  tempefts  on  the  fhip  defcends 
White  are  the  decks  with  foam  :   the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  mafts,  and  fing  throagh  every  fhroud. 
Pale,  trembling,  tir'd,  the  failors  freeze  with  fears, 
And  inftant  death  on  every  wave  appears.  Homer, 

In  tke  latter  paiTage,  the  moft  flriking  circumftances 
are  felecled  to  fill  the  mind  with  terror  and  aftoniih- 
menr.  The  former  is  a  collection  of  minute  and  low 
circumftances,  which  fcatter  the  thought,  ?nd  make 
no  impreffion;  it  is  at  the  fame  time  full  of  verbal  an- 
tithefes  and  low  conceit,  extremely  improper  in  a  fcene 
of  diftrefs. 

The  following  defcription  of  a  battle  is  remarkably 
fublime,  by  collecting  together  in  the  feweft  words, 
thofe  circumftances  which  make  the  greateft  figure. 

"  Like  autumn's  dark  ftorms  pouring  from  two  echo- 
ing hills,  towards  each  other  approached  the  heroes  ; 
as  two  dark  ftreamsfrom  high  rocks  meet  and  roar  on 
the  plain,  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Loch- 
lin  and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixes  his  ftrokes  with  chief, 
and  man  with  man  :  fteel  founds  on  fteel,  and  helmets 
are  cleft  on  high:  blood  burfts  and  fmokes  around  : 
firings  murmur  on  the  polifh'd  yew  :  darts  rulh  along 
the  Iky  :  fpears  fall  like  fparks  of  flame  that  gild  the 
ftormy  face  of  night. 

"  As  the  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the 
waves  on  high,  as  thelaft  peal  of  thundering  heaven, 
fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  Though  Cannae's  hundred 
bards  were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  a  hundred 
bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future  times  ;  for  many 
were  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide  poured  the 
blood  of  the  valiant."     Fingal. 

The  following  patfage  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Iliad, 
is  a  defcription  of  a  battle  wonderfully  ardent, 
"  When  now  gathered  on  either  fide,  the  hofts  plung- 
ed together  in  fight ;  ihield  is  haribly  laid  to  ihield  ; 
fpears  cralh  on  the  brazen  cerllets  ;  bony  buckler  with 
buckler  meets  ;  loud  tumult  rages  over  all ;  groans 
are  mixed  withboaftsof  men  ;  the  llain  and  flayta- join 
in  noife  ;  the  earth  is  floating  round  with  blood.  As 
when  two  rulhing  ftreams  from  two  mountains  come 
roaring  down,  and  throw  together  their  rapid  waters 
below,  they  roar  along  the  gulphy  vale  ;  the  ftartled 
ihepherd  hears  the  found  as  be  (talks  o'er  the  diftant 
hills:  fo,  as  they  mixed  in  fight,  from  both  armies 
clamour  with  loud  terror  arofe.'*  Bur  fuch  general 
defcriptions  are  not  frequent  in  Homer.  Even  his 
fingle  combats  are  rare.  The  fifth  book  isthelongeft 
account  of  a  battle  that  is  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  yet  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  long  catalogue  of  chiefs  killing 
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Grandeur  chiefs,  not  in  fuigle  combat  neither,  but  at  a  diftance 

and       \vith  an  arrow  or  a  javelin;  and  thefe  chiefs  named  for 
Sublimity,  the  firft  dme  and  fhe  kft>     The  fame  fcene  is  conti_ 

nued  through  a  great  part  of  the  fixth  book.  There 
is  at  the  fame  lime  a  minute  defefiption  of  every 
wound,  which  for  accuracy  may  do'  honour  to  an  ana- 
tomift,  but  in  an  epic  poem  is  tirefome  and  fatiguing. 
There  is  no  relief  from  horrid  languor  but  the  beau- 
tiful Greek  language  and  melody  of  Homer's  verfi- 
fication. 

In  the  twenty-firft  book  of  the  OydfTey,  there  is  a 
paffage  which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule  above  laid 
down:  itconcerns  that  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Penelope 
*"  and  her  fuitors,  in  which  fhe  is  made  to  declare  in 
favour  of  him  who  fhould  prove  the  mofl  dexterous  in 
lhooiing  with  the  bow  of  Ulyffes  : 

Now  gently  winding'  up  the  fair  afcent 
By  many  an  eafy  ftep  the  matron  went  : 
Then  o'er  the  pavement  glides  with  grace  divine 
(With  polifh'doak  the  level  pavements  mine.) 
The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  difplayM, 
With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o'erlaid. 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  filken  firing, 
Forfakes  the  ftaple  as  ihe  pulls  the  ring  ; 
The  wards  refpondent  to  the  key  turn'd  round  ; 
The  bars  fallback  ;  the  flying-  valves  rcfound. 
Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring, 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  releas'd  the  fpring. 
She  moves  majtftic  through  the  weakhy  room. 
Where  treafur'd  garments  call:  a  rich  perfume  : 
There,  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung, 
Rcach'd,  in  its  fplendid  cafe,  the  bow  unfirung. 

Virgil  fometimes  errs  againft  this  rule  :  in  the  fol- 
lowing pafiages  minute  circumflances  are  brought  into 
full  view;  and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  they  are •  defcribed 
with  all  the  pomp  of  poetical  di&iou,  Mneid,  L.  i. 
1.  214,  to  219.  L.  vi.  1.  176,  to  182.  L.  vi .  1.  2T2, 
to  231  :  and  the  laft,  which  defcribes  a  funeral  is  the 
lefs  excufable,  as  the  man  whofe  funeral  it  ismakes  no 
figure  in  the  poem.  • 

The  fpeech  of  Clytemneftra,  defcending  from  her 
chariot,  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides*,  is  ftuiFed  with 
a  number  of  common  and  trivial  circumflances. 

But  of  all  writers,  Lucan  in  this  article  is  the  mofl 
injudicious  :  the  fea-fight  between  the  Romans  and 
Malfilians  f  is  defcribed  fo  much  in  detail,  without 
exhibiting  any  grand  or  total  view,  that  the  reader  is 
fatigued  with  endlefs  circumftances,without  ever  feel- 
ing any  degree  of  elevation  ;  and  yet  there  are  fome 
fine  incidents,  thofe  for  example  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  of  the  old  man  and  his  fon,  which  taken  feparate- 
ly,  would  affect  us  greatly.  But  Lucan,  once  engaged 
ill  a  defer!  pi  ion,  knows  no  end.  See  other  pafiages  of 
ihe  fame  kind,  L.  iv.  1.  292,  to  337.  L.  iv.  1.  750,  to 
765.  The  epiiode  of  the  forcerefs  Ericlho,  end  of 
book  fix th,  is  intolerably  minute  and  prolix. 

This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  other  fine  arts.  In 
painting  it  is  eilabliihed,  that  the  principal  figure  mufl 
lire  rutin  theftrouiieft  light  ;  that  the  beauty  of  atti- 
tude coniilts  in  placing  the  nobler  parts  mofl  in  view, 
-.mi,  in  fupprefimg  the  fmaller  parts  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble ;  tin:  the  folds  of  the  drapery  mull  be  few  and 
largej  that  foreihortenings  are  bad,  becaufe  theym>ake 
the  parts  appear  little;  and  that  the  mufcles  ought  to 
be  kept  as  entire  as  poflible,  without  being  divided 
into  fmall  fections.  Every  one  at  prcfent  fubferibes 
to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in  oppofition  to 
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parterres  fplit  into  a  thoufand  fmall  parts  in  the  ftiff- 
eft  regulariiy  of  figure.  The  mofl  eminent  architects 
have  governed  themfelves  by  the  fame  rule  in  all  their 
works. 

Another  rule  chiefly  regards  the  fublime,  though  it 
is  applicable  to  every  fort  of  literaryperformance  in- 
tended for ■amufement ;  and  that  is,  to  avoid  as  much 
as  poflible  abftract  and  general  terms.  Such  terms, 
fimilar  to  mathematical  figns,  are  contrived  toexprefs 
our  thoughts  in  a  concife  manner  ;  but  images  which 
are  the  life  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raifed  in  any  perfec- 
tion but  by  introducing  particular  objects.  General 
terms,  that  comprehend  a  number  of  individuals,  mufl 
be  excepted  from  that  rule:  our  kindred,  our  clan, our 
country,  and  words  of  the  like  import,  though  they 
fcarce  raife  any  image,  have,  however,  a  wonderful 
power  over  the  paflions:  the  greatnefsof  the  complex 
object  overbalances  the  obfeurity  of  the  image. 

Grandeur,  being  an  extreme  vivid  emotion,  is  not 
readily  produced  in  perfection  but  by  reiterated  im- 
prellions.  The  effect  of  a  iingle  impreflion  can  be 
bit  momentary;  and  if  one  feel  fuddenly  fomewhat, 
like  a  {welling  or  exaltation  of  mind,  the  emotion  yg- 
nifheth  as  foon  asfelt.  Single  thoughts  orfentiments 
are  often  cited  as  examples  of  the  fublime  ;  but  their 
effect  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a  grand  fubject  difplayed 
ill  its  capital  parts.  We  fhall  give  a  few  examples,  that 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf.  In  the  famous  ac- 
tion of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas  the  Spartan 
king, with  his  chofen  band,  fighting  for  their  country, 
were  cut  off  to  the  laft  man,  a  faying  is  reported  of 
Dieneces,  one  of  the  band,  which,  exprefnng cheer- 
ful and  undiflurbed  bravery,  is  well  i n  titled  to  the  fivft 
place  in  examples  of  that  kind  :  talking  of  the  num- 
ber of  their  enemies,  it  was'obferved,  that  the  arrows 
fhot  by  fuch  a  multitude  would  intercept  the  light  of 
the  fun;  "  So  much  the  better  (fays  he),  for  we  then 
fhall  in  fight  the  fhade." 

Somerfit.  Ah  !  Warwick,  Warwick,  wert  thou  as  we  are, 
We  might  recover  all  our  lofs  again. 
The  Queen  from  France  has  brought  a  puiffant  power> 
Ev'n  now  we  heard  the  news.   Ah  J  could'ft  thou  fly  ! 

Warwick.  Why,  I  then  would  not  fly. 

'Third putt,  Henry  VI,  act..  5.  fo  3. 

Such  a  fentiment  from  a  man  expiring  of  his  wounds, 
is  truly  heroic;  and  mufl  elevate  the  mind  to  thegreat- 
efl  height  that  can  be  done'  by  a  (ingle  expreflion  :  It 
will  not  fuffer  in  a  companion,  with  the  famous  fenti- 
ment Qu'il  mouriit  of  Corneille  :  the  latter  is  a  fenti- 
ment of  indignation  merely,  the  former  of  firm  and 
cheerful  courage. 

To  cite  in  oppofition  many  a  fublime  paffage,  en-, 
riched  with  the  rineft  images,  and  drelTed  in  the  mofl 
nervous  expreffions,  would  fcarce  be  fair.  We  fhall 
produce  but  one  inflance,  from  Shakefpeare,  which 
fets  a  few  objects  before  the  eye,  without  much  pomp 
of  language  :  it  operates  its  effect  by  reprcfenting  thefe 
objects  in  a  climax, railing  the  mind  higher  and  higher 
till  it  feel  the  emotion  of  grandeur  in  perfection  :' 

The  cldud-capt  tow'rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  diflblve,  &c. 

The  cloud-capt  tow'rs  produce  an  elevating  emotion, 
heightened  by  the  gorgeous  palaces  ;  and  the  mind  is 
carried  ftill  higher  and  higher  by  the  images  that  fol- 
low. 
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Grandeur  low.     Succeffive  images,  making  thus  ftronger  and 

and       ftronger  impreffions,  mud  elevate  more  than  any  fm- 
Sublimity.   glc  image  can  do- 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  no  means. directly  applied 
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Grandeur  have  more  influence  to  raife  the  mind  than  grandeur 
and  fubli-  and  fublimity  ;  lb,  on  the  other,  no  means  indirectly 
njlt;y  *j™"  applied  have  more  influence  to  link  aud  deprefs  it  :  for 
direct!  m'**  m  a  ^ate  of  elevation,  the  artful  introduction  of  an 
to  fink  the'  humbling  object,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion 
mind.  to  the   elevation.     Of  this  obfervation  Shakefpeare 

gives  a  beautiful  example  in  the  paifage  !ait  quoted  : 

The  cloud-capt  tow'rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
'  The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf, 
Yea,  ail  which  it  inherit,  ihail  djflolve, 
And  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind Tempejl,  act  4.  fc.  4. 

The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of  this 
beau'iful  pallage,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion, 
when  the  molt  humbling  of  all  images  is  introduced, 
that  of  an  utter  dillblution  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  mind,  when  warmed,  is  more  fufceptible 
of  impreffions  than  in  a  cool  ltate  ;  and  a  deprelling 
or  melancholy  object  liltened  to,  makes  the  ltrongelt 
impreffion  when  it  reaches  the  mind  in  its  highe.lt  itate 
of  elevation  or  cheerfulnels. 

But  a  humbling  image  is  not  always  neceflary  to 
produce  that  effect :  a  remark  is  made  above,   that  in 
defcribing  fuperior  beings,   the  reader's  imagination, 
unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a  {trained  elevation,  falls 
often  as  from  a  heigh  t,  and  finks  even  below  its  ordi- 
nary tone.     The  following  in  fiance  comes  luckily  in 
view  ;  for  a  better  cannot  be  given  :   <<  God  faid,  Let 
there    be  light,  and   there   was  light."     Longinus 
quotes  this  paiiage  from  Mofes  as  a  fhining  example 
of  the  fubiime  ;  and  it   is  fcarce  poiiible,  in  fewer 
words,  to  convey  it)  clear  an  image  of  the  infinite 
power  of  the  Deity  :  but  then  it  belongs  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubject  to  remark,  that  the  emotion  of  fublimity 
raifed  by  this  image  is  but  momentary  ;  and  that  the 
mind,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  an  elevation  fo  rauch 
abovenarure,immediately  (inks  down  into  humility  and 
veneration  for  a  Being  fo  far  exalted  abeve  groveling 
mortals.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  a  difpnte  about 
*  Boiltau      that  paflage  between  two  French  critics  *,  the  one  po- 
und Huct.    ijtively  affirming  it  to  be  fubiime,  the  other  as  poii- 
tively  denying.  What  has  been  remarked,  lhows,  that 
both  of  them  have  reached  the  truth,  but  neither  of 
them  the  whole  truth  :   the  primary  effect  of  the  paf- 
fage  is  undoubtedly  an  emotion  of  grandeur  ;   which 
fo  far  juftifies  Boileau  :  but  then  every   one  muft  be 
fenlible,  that  the  emotion  is  merely  aflaili,  which,  va- 
nifliing  inftamaneoufly,  gives  way  to  humility  and  ve- 
neration.    That  indirect  effect  of  fublimity  juftifies 
Huer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  being  a  man  of  true 
"piety,  and  probably  not  much  carried  by  imagina- 
tion, felt  the  humbling  paffions  more  fenfibly  than 
his   antagonist  did.     And  laying  afide  difference   of 
character,  Huet's  opinion  may  perhaps  be  defended  as 
the  more  folid  ;  becaufe,  in  fuch  images,  the  deprelling 
emotions  are  the  more  fenfibly  felt,  and  have  the  lon- 
13         ger  endurance. 
Falfe  fub-         The  /training  an  elevated  fubject  beyond  due  bounds, 
lime,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  conception,  is 

not  a  vice  fo  frequent  as  to  require  the  correction  of 
criticifm.     But  falfe  fubiime  is  a  rock  that  writers  of 


more  fire  than  judgment  commonly  fplit  on;  and   Grandeur 
therefore  a  collection  of  examples  may  be  of  ufe  3s  a        aml 
beacon  to  future  adventurers.    One  fpeciesof  falft  fu-  Sublimity. 
blime,  known  by  the  name  of  boihbajl,  is  common  a- 
mong  writers  of  a  mean  genius  :;  it  is  a  ferious  endea- 
vour, by  ftrained  defcriptkm,  to  raife  a  low  or  familiar 
fubject  above  iis  rank  3   which,  inftead  of  being  fub- 
iime, fails  not  to  be  ridiculous.    The  mind,  indeed,  is 
extremely  prone,  in  forne  animating  paffions,  to  mag- 
nify its  objects  beyond  natural  bounds  :  but  fuch  hy- 
perbolical defcription  has  its  limits  :  and  when  carri- 
ed beyond  the  irapulfe  of  the  propenlky,  it  degene- 
rates into  burkfque.     Take  the  following  examples  : 
Sejanus, . Great  and  high 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that's  Rome  and  I. 

My  roof  receives  me  rot  :   'tis  air  I  tread, 

And  at  each  ftep  I  feel  my  advane'd  head 


Knock  out  a  flar  in  heav'n,  Sejanus,  Ben  Jobnfan, 


ail$. 


A  writer  who  has  no  naturaj  elevation  of  mind  devi- 
ates readily  into  bombalt  :  he  ftrains  above  his  natu- 
ral power's  ;  and  the  violent  effort  carries  him  beyond 
the  bounds  ofpropriety. 

Guilford.  Give  way,  and  let  the  gufhing  torrent  come  ; 
Behold  the  tears  we  bring  to  fwell  the  deluge, 
Till  the  flood  rife  upon  the  guilty  world, 
And   make  the  ruin  common. 

JLady  Jane  Greyt  aB  4.  near  fit*  end. 

Another  fpecies  of  falfe  fubiime  is  itill  more  faulty 
than  bombafl  ;  and  that  is,  to  force  elevation  by  in- 
troducing imaginary  beings  without  preferving  any 
propriety  in  their  actions  ;  as  if  it.  were  lawful  to  a- 
fcribe  every  extravagance  and  inconfiftence  to  beings 
of  the  poet's  creation.  No  writers  are  more  licenti- 
ous in  that  article  than  Johnfon  and  Dryden  : 

Methinks  1  fee  Death  as.d  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heavens  at  leifure 
For  the  great  fpectacle.     Draw  then  your  fwords  : 
And  if  our  deftiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  fell  ourfelvc?  at  fuch  a  price,  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us.  and  make  Fate, 
While  fhe  tempts  ours,  to  fear  her  own  eftate 

Catiline,  ail  5. 

The  Furies  flood  on  hills 

Circling  the  place,  and  trembled  to  fee  men 
Do  mere  than  they  :  whiifi  Piety  left  the  field, 
Griev'd  for  that  fide,  that  in  fo  bad  a  caufe 
They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour  was, 
The  Sun  flood  ftill,  and.  was,  behind  the  cloud 
The  battle  made,  feen  fweating  to  drive  up 
•      His  frighted  horfe,  whom  {till  the  uoife  drove  backward. 

Ibid,  ail  5. 

Ofmyn.  While  we  indulge  our  common  happinefs, 
He  is  forgot  by  whom  we  all  poflefs, 
The  brave  Almanzor,  to  whofe  anus  we  owe 
All  that  we  did,  and  all  that  we  fhall  do  ; 
Who  like  a  tempeft  that  outrides  the  wind, 
Made  a  juft  battle  ere  the  bodies  jcin'd. 

Abdalla.  His  victories  w;  fcarce  could  keep  in  view,. 
Or  polifli  'em  fo  fait  as  he  rough  drew. 
A'odemelecb.   Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move, 
And  Victory  could  fcarce  keep  pace  above. 
Death  did  at  length  fo  many  flain  forget. 
And  loll  the  tale,  and  took  'em  by  the  great. 

Conqucfi  of  Granada,  ail  2.  at  beginning. 

An  actor  on  the  ftage  may  be  guilty  of  bombaft  as 
well  as  an  author  in  his  clofet :  a  certain  manner  of 
acting,  which  is  grand  wheu  fupported  by  dignity  in 
the  fentiment  and  force  in  the  expreilion,  is  ridiculous 
where  the  fentiment  is  mean  and  the  cxpreffion  flat. 

GRAND- 


Grandgor 

II 
Granicus. 
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GRANDGOR  is  ufed  in  Scotland  for  the  pox.  In 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  n°  469.  feci.  5-  we 
have  a  proclamation  of  king  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, ordering  all  who  had  this  difeafe,  or  who  had 
attended  others  under  it,  forthwith  to  repair  to  an 
illand  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  If  the  grandgor  was 
the  pox,  and  this  diftemper  came  into  Europe  at 
the  liege  of  Naples  in  I495>  &  nuift  have  made  a 
very  quick  progrefs  to  caufe  fiich  an  alarm  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1497- 

GRANGE,  an  ancient  term  for  a  barn  or  place 
wherein  to  lay  up  and  threfh  corn.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Latin  grama  ;  or  oigranum,  "  grain, 
corn,"  &c.  Hence  z\io  granger  or grangier,  "a  grange- 
keeper  or  farmer." 

Grange  is  alfoufed,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  for 
a  whole  farm,  with  all  the  appendages  of  {tables  for 
horfes,  flails  for  cattle,  &c.  and  for  an  inn. 

GRANI,  in  our  ancient  Writers,  muflachoes  or 
whiflcers  of  a  beard.  The  word  feems  formed  from 
the  ancient  Britifh  or  Irilh  greann,  "  a  beard."  It 
is  given  for  a  reafon  why  the  cup  is  refufed  to  the 
laity,  Qulabarbati,  ir  prolixos  habent granos,  dum po- 
cuium  inter  epulasfumunt,  prius  liquore  piios  inficiunt, 
quam  ori  injundant. 

GRANICUS,  a  fmall  river  near  the  Hellespont 
in  Letter  Afia,  remarkable  for  the  firft  victory  gained 
by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  armies  of  Darius. — 
Authors  difagree  very  much  about  the  number  of  the 
Perfians,  though  all  agree  that  they  were  vaftly  more 
numerous  than  the  Greeks.  Juftin  and  Orofius  tell  us, 
that  the  Perfian  army  confilted  of  600,000  foot  and 
20,000  horfe ;  Arrian  makes  the  foot  amount  to 
200,000  ;  But  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  they  were  not 
more  than  ico,ooo  foot  and  10,000  horfe.  The 
Macedonian  army  did  not  exceed  30,000  foot  and  jcoo 
horfe.  The  Perfian  cavalry  lined  the  banks  of  the 
Granicus,  in  order  to  oppoie  Alexander  wherever  he 
Ihould  attempt  a  paffage  ;  and  the  foot  were  pofted  be- 
hind the  cavalry  on  an  eafy  afcent.  Parmenio  would 
have  had  Alexander  to  allow  his  troops  fome  time  to 
refrefti  themfelves  ;  but  he  replied,  that,  after  having 
croffed  the  Hellefpont,  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  him 
and  his  troops  to  be  flopped  by  a  rivulet.  Accor- 
dingly a  proper  place  for  croffing  the  river  was  no 
fooner  found,  that  he  commanded  a  ftrong  detach- 
ment of  horfe  to  euter  ;  he  himfelf  followed  with  the 
right  wing,  which  he  commanded  in  perfon  ;  the  trum- 
pets in  the  mean  time  founding,  and  loud  (houts  of  joy 
being  heard  through  the  whole  army.  ThePerfianslet 
fly  fuch  fhowers  of  arrows  againft  the  detachment  of 
Macedonian  horfe,  ascaufed  fomeconfufion  ;  feveralof 
their  horfes  being  killed  or  wounded.  As  they  drew 
near  the  bank  a  moft  bloody  engagement  enfued  ;  the 
Macedonians  attempting  to  land,  and  the  Perfians 
pufhing  them  back  into  the  river.  Alexander,  who 
«bferved  the  confulion  they  were  in,  took  the  com- 
mand of  them  himfelf;  and  landing  in  fpite  of  all  op- 
pofition,  obliged  the  Perfian  cavalry,  after  an  obftinate 
reliftance,  to  give  ground.  However,  Spithrobates, 
governor  of  Ionia,  and  fon-in-law  to  Darius,  ftill  main- 
tained his  ground,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
"to  bring  them  back  to  the  charge.  Alexander  ad- 
vanced full  gallop  to  engage  him  ;  neither  did  he  de- 
cline the  combat,  and  both  were  (lightly  wounded  at 
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the  firfl  encounter.     Spithrobates  having  thrown  his    Granite; 

javelin  without  effect,  advanced  fword  in  hand  to  meet   « 

his  antagonift,  who  ran  him  through  with  his  pike 
as  he  raifed  his  arm  to  difcharge  a  blow  with  his  fcy- 
mitar.  ButHofaees,  brother  to  Spithrobates,  atthe 
fame  time  gave  Alexander  fnch  a  furious  blow  on 
the  head  with  his  battle-ax,  that  he  beat  off  his  plume, 
and  nightly  wounded  him  through  the  helmet.  As 
he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  blow,  Clitus  with  one 
flroke  of  his  fcyrhitar  cut  offRofaces's  head,  and  thus 
in  all  probability  faved  the  life  of  his  fove reign.  The 
Macedonians  then,  animated  by  the  example  of  their 
king,  attacked  the  Perfians  with  new  vigour,  who 
foon  after  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Alexander 
did  not  purfue  them  ;  but  immediately  charged  ihe 
enemy's  foot  with  all  his  forces,  who  had  now  palled  the 
river.  The  Perfians,  difheartened  at  the  defeat  of  their 
cavalry,  made  no  great  refiftance.  The  Greek  merce- 
naries retired  in  good  order  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
whence  they  fent  deputies  to  Alexander  defiring  leave 
to  march  oft" unmolefted.  But  he,  inltead  of  coming  to 
a  parley  with  them,  rufhed  furioully  into  the  middle  of 
this  fmall  body  ;  where  his  horfe  was  killed  under  him, 
and  he  himfelf  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  in  pieces. 
The  Greeks  defended  themfelves  with  incredible. va- 
lour for  a  long  time,  but  were  at  laft  cdmoft  entirely 
cut  oft".  In  this  battle  the  Perfians  are  faid  to  have  loll 
20,000  foot  and  2500  horfe,  and  the  Macedonians  on- 
ly 55  foot  and  60  horfe. 

GRANITE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  diftinct  genus 
of  ftones,  compofed  of  feparate  and  very  large  con- 
cretions rudely  compacted  together  ;  of  great  hard- 
nefs,  giving  fire  with  fled,  not  fermenting  with  a- 
cids,  and  flowly  and  imperfectly  calculable  in  a  great 
fire. 

Of  this  genus  there  arp  three  fpecies  :  i.Thehard 
white  granite,  with  black  fpots,  commonly  called  moor- 
ftone.  This  is  a  very  valuable  kind,  confiding  of  a 
beautiful  congeries  of  very  varioully  confiructed  and 
differently  coloured  particles,  not  diffufed  among  or 
running  into  one  another,  but  each  pure  and  diftinct, 
though  firmly  adhering  to  whichever  of  the  others  it 
comes  in  contact  with,  and  forming  a  very  firm  mafs. 
It  is  much  ufed  in  London  for  the  fteps  of  public 
buildings,  and  on  other  occafions  where  great  ftrength 
and  hardnefs  are  required.  2.  The  hard  red  granite 
variegated  with  black  and  white,  and  common  in  E- 
gypt  and  Arabia.  3.  The  pale  whitifh  granite,  varie- 
gated with  black  and  yellow.  This  is  fometimes 
found  in  ftrata,  but  more  frequently  in  loofe  nodules, 
and  is  ufed  for  p.iving  the  ftreets. 

Some  of  thefe  kinds  of  ftones  are  found  in  almoft 
every  count/y,  and  in  many  places  they  are  found  of 
immenfe  bignefs.  The  largeft  mafs  of  this  kind  in 
the  known  world,  lying  as  an  unconnected  ftone,  is 
found  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  and 
of  which  we  have  the  following  description  in  the  Phi- 
lofoph.  Tranfact.  vol.  68.  p.  102,  given  by  Mr  An- 
derfon  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle.  *<  The  ftone 
is  fo  remarkable,  that  it  is  called  by  the  people  here 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  by  fome  the  Pearl  Dia- 
mond. It  either  takes  the  laft  name  from  a  place 
near  which  it  isfituated,  or  it  gives  names  to  the  tract 
of  cultivated  land  called  the  Pearl.  It  lies  upon  the 
top  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  beyond  a  large  plain,  at 
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Granite,    the  diftance  of  about  thirty  miles' from  the  CapeTown; 
beyond  which,  at  a  little  diflance,   is  a  range  of  hills 


of  a  much  greater  height 


It  is  of  an  oblong  fhape, 
and  lies  north  and  fouth.  The  fouth  end  is  highelt  ; 
the  eaft  and  well  fides  are  fteep  and  high  ;  but  the 
top  is  rounded,  and  Hopes  away  gradually  to  the  north 
end,  fo  that  you  can  afcend  it  by  that  way,  and  en- 
joy a  moil  extenlive  profpeft  of  the  whole  country. 
I  could  not  precifely  determine  its  circumference,  but 
it  took  us  above  half -an  hour  to  walk  round  it  ;  and 
by  making  every  allowance  for  the  rugged  way,  and 
flopping  a  little,  I  think  the  molt  moderate  computa- 
tion nuiit  make  it  exceed  half  a  mile.  The  fame  dif- 
ficulty occurred  wkh  refpect  to  knowing  its  height  : 
but  I  think,  that,  at  the  fouth  end,  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  half  its  length  :  or,  were  I  to  compare  it  to  an  ob- 
ject you  are  acquainted  with,  I  fhould  fay  it  equalled 
the  dome  of  St  Paul's  church. 

"  I  am  uncertain  whether  it  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  a  detached  ftone,  becaufe  there 
is  no  pohtive  proof  of  either,  ur.lefs  we  were  to  dig 
about  its  bafe  ;  but  it  would  certainly  imprefs  every 
beholder,  at  firft  fight,  with  the  idea  of  its  being  one 
ftone,  not  only  from  its  figure,  but  becaufe  it  is  real- 
ly one  folid  uniform  mafs  from  top  to  bottom,  without 
any  interruption  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  general 
character  of  the  high  hills  of  this  coemtry,  they  be- 
ing commonly  divided,  or  compofed  of  different  ftra- 
ta,  at  leafi  if  we  may  judge  from  the  rows  of  plants 
or  thrubs  which  grow  on  the  fides  of  thefteepeft,and, 
as  I  fuppofe,  are  produced  from  the  fmall  quantity  of 
earth  interpofed  between  them.  It  has  indeed  a  few 
hiihres,  or  rather  impreflions,  which  do  not  reach 
deeper  than  four  or  five  feet  ;  and  near  its  north  end 
a  ftratum  of  a  more  compact  flone  runs  acrofs,  which 
is  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  thick,  with  its 
furface  divided  into  little  fquares,  or  oblongs,  difpo- 
fed  obliquely.  This  ftratum  is  perpendicular  ;  but 
whether  it  cuts  the  other  to  its  bafe,  or  is  fuperficial, 
I  cannot  determine.  Its  furface  is  alfo  fofoiooth  that, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  formerly  been  joined  to,  or 
feparated  from,  any  other  part  by  violence,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  many  other  large  fragments  ;  but  enjoys  the 
exact,  fituation  where  it  was  originally  placed,  and  has 
undergone  little  change  from  being  expofed  for  fo 
many  fuccelfive  ages  to  the  calcining  power  of  a  very 
hot  climate." — A  part  of  this  ftone  being  examined 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  determined  it  to  be  a 
granite,  and  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  tops  of  fome 
of  the  Alps  j  and  fuppofes  both  of  them  to  have  be'en 
elevated  by  volcanic  explofions. 

Granite,  a  genus  of  {tones  of  the  order  of  petrse, 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  faxa.  The  principal  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  this  ftone  arefelt-fpar  or  rhombicquartz, 
mica,  and  quartz.  Thefe  ingredients  conftitute  the 
hardeft  fort  of  granite, and  that  moft  anciently  known. 
That  into  which  fchoerl  enters  is  more  fubject  to  de- 
compohtion.  They  never  have  any  particular  texture 
or  regular  form,  but  con  fill  of  enormou  ihapekfsmaffes 
extremely  hard.  In  the  finer  granites  the  quartz  is 
tranfparent ;  in  others  generally  white  or  grey,  violet 
or  brown.  The  felt-fpar  is  generally  the  moil  copious 
ingredient,  and  of  a  white,  yellow,  red,  black,  or 
brown  colour.  The  mica  is  alfo  grey,  brown,  yellow, 
green,  red,  violet,  or  black  ;  and  commonly  the  leaft 
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copious.    The  fhoerl  is  generally  black,  and  abounds  Graiiitello 
in  the  granites  that  contain  it.     Hence  the  colour  of  J 

the  granites  depends  principally  on  that  of  the  fpar  or     Grant, 
fchoerl.  The  red  granites  conlift  commonly  of  white  '       y 
quartz,  red  felt-fpar,  and  grey  mica ;  the  grey  ones  of 
white  quartz,  grey  or  violet  felt-fpar,  and  black  mica. 
The  black  granites  commonly  contain  fchoerl  inftead 
of  felt-fpar ;  and  the  green  ufually  con  tain  green  quartz. 

On  expofmg  granite  to  the  name  of  a  blow-pipe, 
the  component  ingredients  feparatefrome  one  another. 
Mr  Gerhard  having  melted  fome  in  a  crucible,  found 
the  felt-fpar  run  into  a  tranfparent  glafs  ;  below  it  the 
mica  lay  in  form  of  black  flag,  the  quartz  remaining 
unaltered.  It  melted  fomewhat  better  when  all  the 
three  were  powdered  and  mixed  together  ;  though 
even  then  the  quartz  was  flill  difcernible  by  a  magni- 
fying glafs.  Hence  \ve  may  explain  the  reafon  why 
grains  of  a  white  colour  are  fometimes  found  in  volca- 
nic lavas.  The  mixture  of  mica  prevents  the  filcx  or 
quartz  from  fplitting  or  cracking  ;  and  hence  its  in- 
fulibility  and  ufe  in  furnace-building. 

Granites  are  feldom  flaty  or  laminated.  In  thofe 
which  are  of  a  clofe  texture,  the  quartz  and  fchoerl 
predominate.  They  take  a  good  polifh  ;  for  which 
reafon  the  Egyptians  formerly,  and  the  Italians  flill 
work  them  into  large  pieces  of  ornamental  architec- 
ture, for  which  they  are  extremely  fit,  as  not  being 
liable  to  decay  in  the  air.  Farber,  in  his  letters  from 
Italy,  mentionsa  kind  of  ftone  named  granitons,  com- 
pofed of  felt-fpar  and  mica :  a  fubftance  of  this  kind, 
which  moulders  in  theair,  is  found  in  Finland  ;  which 
is  faid  to  contain  falt-petre,  and  fometimes  common 
fait.  In  that  country  it  is  called  rapakiri.  Wallerius 
defcribes  18  fpecies  of  granites,  belides  many  others 
akin  to  this  genus.  Thofe  defcribed  by  Cronftedt  are, 
1.  Loofe  or  friable,  which  comes  from  France,  and  is 
ufed  at  the  brafs-works  for  cafting  that  metal  in.  2. 
Hard  or  compact,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, 
red  and  grey.  The  former  is  met  with  of  two  kinds  : 
viz.  fine-grained  from  Swappari  in  Lapland,  or  coarfe- 
grained  from  the  province  of  Dalarne  in  Sweden. 
The  grey,  with  other  colours,  is  met  with  on  the  coaft 
round  Stockholm  and  Norland  in  Sweden. 

GRANITELLO,  a  genus  of  ftones  of  the  order  of 
petrse,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  faxa.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  1.  That  compofed  of  diftinct  particles,  found 
in  feveral  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Sweden.  In 
fome  of  thefe  there  is  a  predominance  of  quartzofe 
particles,  in  others  of  micaceous  ;  in  which  laft  cafe 
the  ftone  is  flaty,  and  eafuy  fplit.  2.  Granitello,  com- 
pofed of  convoluted  particles.  This  is  met  with  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  whitifhgrey,  greenifli,  and  reddifh. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  ftone  are  ufed  in  building  furna- 
ces, on  account  of  the  powerful  rcfiftance  they  make 
to  the  fire  ;  but  the  latter  is  preferable  to  the  other, 
on  account  of  its  containing  a  little  of  a  refractory 
clayifh  fubftance.  It  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  mills, 
where  the  fellow  is  a  coarfe  fand-ftone. 

GRANIVOROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  ani- 
mals which  feed  on  corn  or  feeds.  Thefe  are  princi- 
pally of  the  bird  kind. 

GRANT,  in  law,  a  conveyance  in  writing  of  fuch. 
things  as  cannot  pafs  or  be  conveyed  by  word  only  4 
fuch  are  rents,  reverfions,  fervices,  &c. 

Grant  (Francis),  Lord  Cullen,   an  eminent  lavv- 
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Grant,    yer  and  judge  in  Scotland,    was  defcended  from  a 

*-"— ^ younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Grants  of  Grant 

in  that  kingdom,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1660. 
When  he  commenced  advocate,  he  madeadiitinguifh- 
ed  figure  at  the  revolution,  by  oppoling  the  opinion 
of  the  old  lawyers,  who  warmly  argued  on  the  inabi- 
lity of  the  convention  of  eftates  to  make  any  difpo- 
fition  of  the  crown.  The  abilities  he  ihowed  in  fa- 
vour of  the  revolution  recommended  him  to  an  exten- 
five  practice;  in  which  he  acquired  fo  much  honour, 
that  when  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was 
in  agitation,  queen  Anne  unexpectedly,  and  without 
application,  created  him  a  baronet,  with  a  view  of  fe- 
curing  his  intereftin  thatmeafure;  and  upon  the  fame 
principle,  fhe  foon  after  created  him  a  judge,  or  one 
of  the  lords  of  feflion.  From  this  time,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  Scotland,  he  was  ftyled  from  the  name 
of  his  eftate,  Lord  Cullen  ;  and  the  fame  good  quali- 
ties that  recommended  him  to  this  honourable  office, 
were  very  confpicuous  in  the  difcharge  of  it ;  which 
he  continued  for  20  years  with  the  higheft  reputa- 
tion, when  a  period  was  put  to  his  life  by  an  illnefs 
which  lafted  but  three  days.     He  expired  without 

any  agony  on  March   16th   1726 His  character 

is  drawn  to  great  advantage  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica  ;  where  it  is  obferved,  among  other  re- 
marks to  his  honour,  "  That  as  an  advocate  he  was 
indefatigable  in  the  management  of  bufinefs  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  fpared  no  pains,  he  would  ufe 
no  craft.  He  had  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
his  profeffion,  that  he  held  it  equally  criminal  to  ne- 
glect any  honeft  means  of  coming  at  juftice,  or  to 
make  ufe  of  any  arts  to  elude  it.  In  refpect  to  for- 
tune, though  he  was  modeft  and  frugal,  and  had  a 
large  practice,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  avaricious. 
His  private  charities  were  very  confiderable,  and  grew 
in  the  fame  proportion  with  his  profits.  He  was,  be- 
fides,  very  fcrupulous  in  many  points;  he  would  not 
fufFer  ajuft  caufe  to  be  loft  through  a  client's  want  of 
money.  He  was  fuch  an  enemy  to  oppreflion,  that 
he  never  denied  his  affiftance  to  fuch  as  laboured  un- 
der it;  andwith  refpect  to  the  clergy  of  all  profeffions 
(in  Scotland,)  his  confeience  obliged  him  to  ferve  them 
without  a  fee.  When  his  merit  had  raifed  him  to  the 
bench,  he  thought  himfelf  accountable  to  God  and 
man  for  his  conduct  in  that  high  office;  and  that  deep 
fenfeofhis  duty,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  kept  him 
flrictly  to  it,  encouraged  and  fupported  him  in  the  per- 
formance. Whenever  he  fat  as  brd  ordinary;  the  pa- 
per of  caufes  was  remarkably  full,  for  his  reputation 
being  equally  eflablifhed  for  knowledge  and  integrity, 
there  were  none,  who  had  a  good  opinion  of  their 
own  prttenfions,  but  were  defirous  of  bringing  them 
before  him,  and  not  many  who  did  not  fit  down  fals- 
ified with  his  decifion.  This  prevailed  more  efpecial- 
ly  after  it  was  found  that  few  of  his  fentences  were 
reverfed;  and  when  they  were, it  was  commonly  owing 
to  himfelf:  for  if,upon  mature  refkaion,or  upon  new 
xeafons offered  atthere-hearing,he  faw any  juft ground 
for  altering  his  judgment,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  de- 
claring it;  being  perfuaded,  that  it  was  more  manly,  as 
well  as  more  juft,  to  follow  truth,  thantofupport  opi- 
nion: and  his  conduct  in  this  refpect  had  a  right  effect; 
for  iuftead  of  leilening,  it  raifed  his  reputation.  He 
would  not, however, with  all  this  great  liockof  know- 


ledge,experience,  and  probity .  truft  himfelf  inmatters  Grantham, 
of  blood,  or  venture  to  decide  in  criminal  cafes  on  the  Granville, 
lives  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  which  was  the  reafon 
that,  though  often  folicited,  he  could  never  be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  accept  of  a  feat  in  the  judiciary  court. — 
In  his  private  character  he  was  as  amiable  as  he  was 
refpeclable  in  his  public.  He  was  charitable  without 
oflentation,  difinterefted  in  his  friendfhips,  and  bene- 
ficent to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  He 
was  not  only  ftrictly  juft ;  but  fo  free  from  any  fpecies 
of  avarice,  that  his  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  great 
prudence  and  difcretion,  finding  him  more  intent  on 
the  bufinefs  committed  to  him  by  others  than  on  his 
own,  took  upon  herfelf  the  care  of  placing  out  his  mo- 
ney; and  to  prevent  his  poftponing,  as  he  was  apt  to 
do,  fuch  kind  of  affairs,  when  fecurities  offered,fhe  cau- 
fed  the  circumftances  of  them  to  be  ftated  in  the  form 
of  cafes,  and  fo  procured  his  opinion  upon  his  own 
concerns  as  if  they  had  been  thofe  of  a  client.  He 
was  fo  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  fo  much  ad- 
dicted to  his  ftudies,  that,  notwithftanding  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  bufinefs  while  at  the  bar,  and  his  great 
attention  to  his  charge  when  a  judge,  he  neverthelefs 
found  time  to  write  various  treatifes  on  very  different 
and  important  fubjects  :  Some  political,  which  were 
remarkably  well-timed,  and  highly  ferviceable  to  the 
government:  others  of  a  more  extenfive  nature,fuch  as 
his  efTays  on  law,  religion,  andeducation,which  were 
dedicated  to  George  II.  when  prince  of  Wales  ;  by 
whofe  command,  his  then  fecretary,  Mr  Samuel  Mo- 
lyneux,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  which  were 
many  gracious  expreffions,  as  well  in  relation  to  the 
piece  as  to  its  author.  He  compofed,  befides  thefe 
many  difcourfes  on  literary  fubjects,for  the  exercife  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  for  the  better  difcovery  of 
truth;  which  went  no  farther  than  his  own  clofet,  and 
from  a  principle  of  modefty  were  not  communicated 
even  to  his  moft  intimate  friends." 

GRANTHAM,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire,  no  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  neat  populous  town,  with  abun- 
dance of  very  good  inns  of  great  refort,  on  the  north 
road,  and  fituated  on  the  river  Witham.  Itisfup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  town  by  the  remains  of 
a  caftle  which  have  been  formerly  dug  up  here.  It  is 
governed  by  an  alderman  and  12  juftices  of  the  peace, 
a  recorder,  as  coroner,  an  efcheater,  12  fecond-twelve 
men,  who  are  of  the  common  council,  and  12  confta- 
bles  to  attend  the  court.  Here  is  a  fine  large  church 
with  a  ftone  fpire,  one  of  the  loftieft  in  England,  be- 
ing 288  feet  high,  and,  by  the  deception  of  the  fight, 
feems  toftand  awry,  which,  by  the  church  being  fitu- 
ated fo  low,  appears  to  a  very  great  difadvantage. 
Here  is  a  good  free-fchool,  where  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
received  his  firft  education,  befides  two  charity- 
fchools.  On  the  neighbouring  courfe  are  frequent 
horfe-races. 

GRANVILLE  (George),  lord  Lsndfdowne,  was 
defcended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  derived  from 
Rollo  the  firft  duke  of  Normandy.  At  eleven  years 
of  age  he  was  fent  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  five  years  :  but  at  the  age  of  15 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  ;  ha- 
ving, before  he  was  12,  fpoken  a  copy  of  verfes  of 
his  own  compofition  to  the  dutchefs  of  York  at  his 
college,  when  fhe  paid  a  viiit  to  the  Univeriity  of 
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Granulated  Cambridge.  In  1696,  his  comedy  called  the  She-gal- 
lant; was  acted  at  the  theatre-royal  in  Lincolns-inn- 
fields,  as  his  tragedy  called  Heroic  Love  was  in  the 
year  1698.  In  1702  he  tranflated  into  Engliih  the 
Jecond  Olynthian  ofDemofthenes.  He  was  member  tor 
the  county  of  Cornwall  in  the  parliament  which  met  in 
1710;  was  afterwards  fecretary  of  war,  comptroller 
of  the  houfehold,  then  treafurer,  and  fworn  one  of  the 
privy-council.  The  year  following  he  was  created 
baron  Lanfdowne.  On  the  acceffion  of  king  George  I. 
in  1 71 4,  he  was  removed  from  his  treafurer's  place; 
and  the  next  year  entered  his  proteft  againft  the  bills 
for  attainting  lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond.  He  entered  deeply  into  the  fcheme  for  raif- 
ing  an  infurredlion  in  the  well  of  England  ;  and  be- 
ing feized  as  a  fufpected  perfon,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  continued  two  years.  In  1719,  he 
made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  againft  the  bill 
to  prevent  occafional  conformity.  In  1722,  he  with- 
drew to  France,  and  continued  abroad  almoft  ten  years. 
At  his  return  in  1732,  he  publifhed  a  fine  edition  of 
his  works  in  2  vols  quarto.  He  died  in  1735,  leaving 
no  male  iffue. 

Granville,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Normandy,  partly  feated  on  a  rock  and  partly  on  a 
plain.  It  gave  the  title  to  an  Englifh  earl,  now  extinct. 
W.  Long.  1.  32.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

GRANULATED,  fomething  that  has  undergone 
granulation.  See  the  next  article. 

GRANULATION,  in  chemiftry,  an  operation  by 
which  metallicfubftancesare  reduced  into fmall grains, 
or  roundifh  particles  ;  the  ufe  of  which  is,  to  facilitate 
their  combinatien  with  other  fubftances. — This  opera- 
tion is  very  fimple  ;  it  confifts  only  in  pouring  a 
melted  metal  ilowly  into  a  veflel  filled  with  water, 
which  is  in  the  mean  time  to  be  agitated  with  a  broom. 
With  melted  copper,  however,  which  is  apt  to  ex- 
plode with  great  violence  on  the  contact  of  water, 
lome  precautions  are  to  be  obferved,  of  which  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  the  articled* emistry,  n°ii48. 
Lead  or  tin  maybe  granulated  by  pouring  them  when 
melted  into  a  box;  the  internal  furface  of  which  is  to 
be  rubbed  with  powdered  chalk,  and  the  box  ftrongly 
fhaken  till  the  lead  has  become  folid.  Metals  are  gra- 
nulated, becaufe  their  ductility  renders  them  inca- 
pable of  being  pounded,  and  becaufe  filing  is  long 
and  tedious,  and  might  render  the  metal  impure  by 
an  admixture  of  iron  from  the  file. 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  See  Vine  and 
Wine.     See  alfo  Currants  and  Raisins. 

GRAPE-Shot,  in  artillery,  is  a  combination  of  fmall 
(hot,  put  into  a  thick  canvas  bag,  and  corded  ftrongly 
together,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cylinder,  whofe  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  that  of  the  ball  adapted  to  the  can- 
non. The  number  of  (hot  in  a  grape  varies  according 
10  the  fervice  or  lize  of  the  guns  :  in  fea-fervice  nine 
is  always  the  number  ;  but  by  land  it  is  increafed  to 
any  number  or  lize,  from  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  in 
weight  to  three  or  four  pounds.  In  fea-fervice  the 
bottoms  and  pins  are  made  of  iron,  whereas  thofe  ufed 
by  land  are  of  wood. 

Grapes,  in  the  manege,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  the 
arrefts  or  mangy  tumours  that  happen  in  the  horfe's 
legs. 

GRAPHOMETER,  a  mathematical  inftrument, 
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otherwife  called  a  Semicircle;  the  ufe  of  which  is  to 
obferveany  angle  whofe  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
inftrumentin  any  plane  (though  it  is  moft  commonly 
horizontal,  or  nearly  fo),  and  to  find  how  many  de- 
grees itcontains.  See  Geometry, p. 674,prop.xi.&c. 
GRAPNEL,  or  Grappling,  a  fort  of  fmall  an- 
chor, fitted  with  four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  and  com- 
monly ufed  to  ride  a  boat  or  other  fmall  veflel. 

Fire-GRAPPLiNG,  an  inftrument  nearly  refembling 
the  former,  bat  differing  in  the  conftruclion  of  its 
flukes,  which  are  furniftied  with  ftrong  barbs  on 
their  points.  Thefe  machines  are  ufually  fixed  on  the 
yard-arms  of  a  flap,  in  order  to  grapple  any  adver- 
fary  whom  fhe  intends  to  board.  They  are,  however, 
more  particularly  ufeful  in  FiRE-Ships  for  the  purpofes 
defcribed  in  that  article. 

GRASS,  in  botany,  is  defined  to  be  a  plant  having 
fimple  leaves,  aftem  generally  jointed  and  tubular,  a 
hufky  calyx  (ca\\t&  glio/ia  )  ,2\\<\  the  feed  fingle.  Hence 
wheat,  oats,  barley,&c.  are  properly  grafles,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  given;  while  clover  and  fome 
other  fimilar  plants  are  not  grafles,  thoughfo  frequent- 
ly called  by  that  name. — Of  grafs,  the  leaves  are  food 
for  cattle,  the  fmall  feeds  for  birds,  and  the  larger 
grain  chiefly  for  man.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  na- 
ture has  fo  provided,  that  cattle  (in  grazing)  feldom 
eat  the  flower  intended  to  produce  feed,  unlefs  com- 
pelled by  hunger. 

For  the  culture  of  the  different  forts  of  grain,  fee 
Agriculture,  n°  122.  4r  feq.%  and  for  that  of  the 
grafles  commonly  fo  called,  fee  the  fame  article,  n° 
llSi  ir  feq-  and  the  references  below. 

Culmiferous  grafles  might  be  divided  into  two  ge- 
neral claffes  for  the  purpofes  of  the  farmer,  that  it 
might  be  of  ufe  for  him  to  attend  to,  viz.  ift,  Thofe 
which,  like  the  common  annual  kinds  of  corn,  run 
chiefly  to  feed-ftalks  ;  the  leaves  gradually  decaying 
as  thefe  advance  towards  perfection, and  becoming  to- 
tally withered  or  falling  off  entirely  when  the  feeds  are 
ripe.  Rye-grafs  belongs  to  this  clafs  in  the  ftricleft 
fenfe.  To  it  like  wife  may  be  afligned  the  vernal- 
grafs,  dog's-tail  grafs,andfinebent-grafs.  2dly, Thofe 
whofe  leaves  continue  to  advance  even  after  the  feed- 
ftalks  are  formed,  and  retain  their  verdure  and  fuccu- 
lence  during  the  whole  feafon,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
fefcue  and  poa  tribes  of  grafles,  whofe  leaves  are  as 
green  and  fucculent  when  the  feeds  are  ripe  and  the 
flower-ftalks  fading,  as  at  any  other  time. 

*'  It  is  wonderful,  Mr  Stillingfleet  *  remarks,  to  fee 
how  long  mankind  have  neglected  to  make  a  proper  ad- 
vantage of  plants  ef  fuch  importance,  and  which,  in  Nat.  Hili. 
almoft  every  country,  are  the  chief  food  of  cattle.  &c« 
The  farmer,  for  want  of  diftinguifhing  and  felecting 
grafles  for  feed,  fills  his  paftures  either  with  weeds  or 
bad  or  improper  grafles;  when,  by  making  a  right 
choice,  after  fome  trials,  he  might  be  fure  of  the  belt 
grafs,  and  in  the  greateft  abundance  that  his  land  ad- 
mits of.  Atprefent,  if  a  farmer  wants  to  lay  down 
his  land"  to  grafs,  what  does  he  do  ?  he  either  takes 
his  feeds  indifcriminately  from  his  own  foul  hay-rick, 
or  fends  to  his  next  neighbour  for  a  fupply.  By  this 
means,  befides  a  certain  mixture  of  all  forts  of  rubbifh , 
which  muftneceflarily  happen,  if  he  chances  to  have 
a  large  proportion  of  good  feeds,  it  is  not  unlikely  but 
that  what  he  intends  for  dry  land  may  come  from  moift, 
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Grafs,     where  it  grew  naturally,  and  the  contrary.     This  is 

*■ — i '  fuch  a  ilovenly  method  of  proceeding,   as  one  would 

think  could  not  poffibly  prevail  univerfally  :  yet  this 
is  the  cafe  as  to  all  graffes  except  the  darnel-grafs,and 
what  is  known  in  fome  few  counties  by  the  name  of 
the  Suffolk-grafs;  and  this  latter  inftance  is  owing,  I 
believe,  more  to  the  foil  than  any  care  of  the  hufband- 
man.  Now,  would  the  farmer  be  at  the  pains  of  fepa- 
rating  once  in  his  life  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grafs-feeds,  and  take  care  to  fow 
them  feparately,  in  a  very  little  time  he  would  have 
wherewithal  to  flock  his  farm  properly,  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  foil,  and  might  at  the  fame  time 
fpreadthefe  feeds  feparately  over  the  country,  by  fup- 
plying  the  feed-fhops.  The  number  of  grades  lit  for 
the  farmer  is,  I  believe,  fmall,  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
or  half  a  fcore  are  all  he  need  to  cultivate  ;  and  how 
fmall  the  trouble  would  be  of  fuch  a  talk,  and  how 
great  the  benefit,  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one  at  firft 
light.  Would  not  any  one  be  looked  on  as  wild  who 
mould  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peafe,  b<eans, 
vetches,  buck-wheat,  turnips,  and  weeds  of  all  forts 
together?  yet  how  is  it  much  lefs  abfurd  to  do  what 
is  equivalent  in  relation  to  graffes  ?  Does  it  not  import 
the  farmer  to  have  good  hay  and  grafs  in  plenty? 
and  will  cattle  thrive  equally  on  all  forts  of  food  ?  We 
know  the  contrary.  Horfes  will  fcarcely  eat  hay 
that  will  do  well  enough  for  oxen  and  cows.  Sheep 
are  particularly  fond  of  one  fort  of  grafs,  and  fatten 
upon  it  fafter  than  any  other,  in  Sweden,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  Linnaeus.  And  may  they  not  do  the 
fame  in  other  countries  ?  How  fhall  we  know  till  we 
have  tried  ?" 

As  the  generality  of  farmers  knowfearce  any  of  the 
graffes  by  name,  and  as  without  fuch  knowledge  little 
improvement  can  be  made  in  this  branch  of hufbandry, 
we  have  on  Plate  CCXXIII.  given  figures  of  thofe 
forts  which  have  been  recommended  as  the  moft 
profitable,  viz. 

1.  Hordeum  murinum,  Rye- grass  vulgo.  fRye- 
grafs  proprie  is  the  secale  villofum.  Perennial  darnel, 
lollium  pcrenne,  is  alfo,  in  fome  counties  of  England, 
improperly  called  rye-grafs.~\  See  Agriculture, 
n°  179. 

2.  Fcftuca  rubra,  Purple  Fescue-grass.  See 
Agriculture,  n°  54. 

3.  Fejluca  ovhia,  Sheeps  ditto.  See  Agricul- 
ture, n°  56 — 58.  This  is  perhaps  the  moft  valuable 
grafs  of  all.  It  is  obferVed  to  grow  and  thrive  onlands 
of  all  qualities  and  in  all  fituations,  from  the  drieft  up- 
land paftares  to  the  very  moift  parts  of  meadows.  It 
does  not  part  with  its  feeds  till  fome  time  after  they 
are  ripe,  and  even  quite  dry.  It  makes  the  thickeft 
and  clofeft  pile  of  any  of  them,  and  fends  up  but  few 
fiower-ftalks  in  proportion  to  its  leaves.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  is  ripe  in  July. 

4.  Holcus  lanatus,  Creeping  Soft-grass.  See 
Agriculture,  n°  59. 

5.  Alopecurus  bulbofus,  Bulbous  Foxtail-grass, 
f  EJays  on  is  recommended  by  Dr  Anderfon  f ,  as  promiling  on 
Agriculture,  fome  occafions  to  afford  a  valuable  pafture-grafs.  It 
&c-            feems  chiefly,  he  obferves,  to  delight  in  a  moift  foil, 

and  therefore  promifes  to  be  only  fit  for  a  meadow 
pafture  grafs.  The  quality  that  firft  recommended  it 
to  his  notice,  was  the  unufual  firmnefs  that  its  matted 


roots  gave  to  the  furface  of  the  ground,  naturally  loft 
and  moift,  in  which  it  grew;  which  feemedto  promiie 
that  it  might  be  of  ufe  upon  fuch  foils,  chiefly  in  pre- 
venting them  from  being  much  poached  by  the  feet  of 
cattle  which  might  paiture  upon  them.  Molly  foils 
efpecially  are  fo  much  hurt  by  poaching,  that  any 
thing  that  promifes  to  be  of  ufe  in  preventing  it  de- 
ferves  to  be  attended  to. 

6.  Poapratenfu,  Great  Meadow  grass,  feems  to 
approach  in  many  refpects  to  the  nature  of  the  purple- 
fefcue;  only  that  its  leaves  are  broader,  and  not  near  fo 
long  ;  being  only  about  a  foot  or  j  6  inches  at  their 
greateft  length.  Like  it,  it  produces  few  feed-ftalks 
and  many  leaves,  and  is  an  abiding  plant.  It  affects 
chiefly  the  dry  parts  of  meadows,  though  it  is  to  be 
found  on  moft  good  pafturcs.  It  is  very  retentive  of 
its  feeds,  and  may  therefore  be  fuffered  to  remain  till 
the  ftalks  are  quite  dry.  It  bloffoms  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  it  feeds  are  ripe  in  July. 

j.Poa  compreffa,  Creeping  Meadow-grass,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Anderfon,  feems  to  be  the  mod  valuable 
grafs  of  any  of  this  genus.  Its  leaves  are  firm  and  fuc- 
culent,of  a  dark  Saxon-green  colour;  and  grow  fo  clofe 
upon  one  another,  as  to  form  the  richeft  pile  of  paf- 
ture-grafs. The  flower-ftaiks,  if  fuffered  to  grow, 
appear  in  fufficient  quantities;  but  the  growth  of  thefe 
does  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  both  advan- 
cing together  during  the  whole  fummer;  and  when  the 
ftalks  fade,  the  leaves  continue  as  green  as  before.  Its 
leaves  are  much  larger  and  more  abundant  than  the 
common  meadow-grafs,  poa  trhialis;  and  therefore  it 
better  deferves  to  be  cultivated. 

S.Aiithoxa/ithuf7iodoratum,Vv.^^ih'L  grass,  grows 
very  commonly  on  dry  hills,  and  likewife  on  found 
rich  meadow-land.  It  is  one  of  the  earlieft  graffes  we 
have  ;  and  from  its  being  found  on  fuch  kinds  of  paf- 
tures  as  flieep  are  fond  of,  and  from  whence  excellent 
mutton  comes,  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  a  good  grafs  for 
fheep-paftures.  It  gives  a  grateful  odour  to  hay.  In 
one  refpect,  it  is  very  eafy  to  gather,  as  it  fheds  its 
feeds  upon  the  leaft  rubbing.  A  correfpondent  of  the 
Bath  Society,  however,  mentions  a  difficulty  that  oc- 
curs in  collecting  them,owing  to  its  being  furrounded 
with  taller  graffes  at  the  time  of  its  ripening,  and  be- 
ing almoft  hid  among  them.  If  it  be  not  carefully 
watched  when  nearly  ripe,  he  obferves,  and  gathered 
within  a  few  days  after  it  comes  to  maturity,  great 
part  of  the  feed  will  be  loft.  The  twifted  elaftic  awns, 
which  adhere  to  the  feed,  lift  them  out  of  their  recep- 
tacles with  the  leaft  motion  from  the  wind, even  while 
the  ftraw  and  ear  remain  quite  erect.  It  is  found  moftly 
in  the  moift  parts  of  meadows  ;  very  little  of  it  on  dry 
paftures.  It  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  June. 

y.Cynofurus criftatus,  Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass. 
Mr  Stillingfleet  imagines  this  grafs  to  be  proper  for 
parks,  from  his  having  known  one, where  it  abounds, 
that  is  famous  for  excellent  venifon.  He  recommends 
it  alfo,  from  experience,  as  good  for  fheep  ;  the  beft 
mutton  he  ever  tafted,  next  to  that  which  comes  from 
hills  where  the  purple  and  flieeps  fefcue,  the  fine  bent 
and  the  filver  hair  graffes  abound,  having  been  from 
fheep  fed  with  it.  He  adds,  that  it  makes  a  very  fine 
turf  upon  dry  fandy  or  chalky  foils  :  but  unlefs  fwept 
over  with  the  fey  the,  its  flowering-  Items  will  look 
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Grafs,  brow  n  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  grafles  which  are  not 
— sr-— '  fed  on  by  variety  of  animals.  For  that  fome  animals 
will  eat  the  flowering-items  is  evident  by  commons, 
where  fcarcely  any  parts  of  grades  appear  but  the  ra- 
dical leaves.  This  grafs  is  faid  to  be  the  eafieft  of  the 
whole  groupe  to  collect  a  quantity  of  feed  from.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  is  ripe  in  July. 

10.  Stipa  penuata,  Cock's-tail  or  Feather 
Grass. 

ir.  Agrojlh  capillaris,  Fine  Bent,  is  recommend- 
ed by  Mr  Stillingfleet,  from  his  having  always  found 
it  in  great  plenty  on  the  belt  iheep  paltures,  in  the 
different  counties  of  England  that  are  remarkable  for 
good  mutton.  This  grafs  flowers  and  ripens  its  feed 
thelatelt  of  them  all.  It  feems  to  be  lolt  the  former 
part  of  the  year,  but  vegetates  luxuriantly  towards  the 
autumn.  It  appears  to  be  fond  of  moilt  ground.  It 
retains  its  feed  till  full  ripe  ;  flowers  the  latter  end  of 
July,  aud  is  ripe  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

i2.   Areira  flexuofa,  Mountain  Hair. 

13. caryophillca,  Silver  Hair. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  thefe  two  grafles  as  of 
the  preceding  one. 

14.  Fejiuca  fiuitans,  Flote  Fescue.  In  a  piece 
published  in  the  Amcenitates  Academicae,  vol.  3.  in- 
titled  Planta  Efcule?it<e,  we  are  informed,  that  "the 
feeds  of  this  grafs  are  gathered  yearly  in  Poland,  and 
from  thence  carriedinto  Germany;  and  fometimesinto 
Sweden,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  manna  feeds. 
Thefe  are  much  ufed  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  on  ac- 
count of  their  nouriihing  quality  and  agreeable  tafte. 
It  is  wonderful  (adds  the  author),  that  amongft  us 
thefe  feeds  have  hitherto  been  neglect  ed,fince  they  are 
fo  eafily  collected  and  cleanfed."  There  is  a  clammi- 
nefs  on  the  ear  of  the  flote-fefcue,  when  the  feeds  are 
ripe,  that  taftes  like  honey  ;  and  for  this  reafon  per- 
haps they  are  called  manna  feeds. 

Linnaeus  (F/or.  Seuc.  art.  95.)  fays  that  the  bran 
of  this  grafs  will  cure  horfes  troubled  with  botts,  if 
kept  from  drinking  for  fome  hours. 

Concerning  ihis  grafs  we  have  the  following  infor- 
mation by  Mr  Stillingfleet.  "  Mr  Dean,  a  very  fen- 
fible  farmer  at  Rufcomb,  Berklhire,  affured  me  that  a 
field,  always  tying  under  water,  of  about  four  acres, 
that  was  occupied  by  his  father  when  he  was  a  boy, 
was  covered  with  a  kind  of  grafs,  that  maintained  five 
farm-horfes  in  good  heart  from  April  to  the  end  of 
harveft,  without  giving  them  any  other  kind  of  food, 
and  that  it  yielded  more  than  they  could  eat.  He,  at 
my  defire,  brought  me  fome  of  the  grafs,  which  pro- 
ved to  be  the  flote-fefcue  with  a  mixture  of  the  marih- 
bent ;  whether  thislaft  contributes  much  towards  fur- 
niihing  fo  good  pafture  for  horfes,  I  cannot  fay. 
They  both  throw  out  rooots  at  the  joints  of  the  ilalks, 
and  therefore  are  likely  to  grow  to  a  great  length.  In 
the  index  of  dubious  plants  at  the  end  of  Ray's  Synop- 
fis,  there  is  mention  made  of  a  grafs  under  the  name  of 
gramen  caninunifupinu?n  lotigijfimam,  growing  not  far 
from  Salifbury,  24  feet  long.  This  mult  by  its  length 
be  a  grafs  with  a  creeping  ftalk  ;  and  that  there  is  a 
grafs  in  Wiltfliire  growing  in  watery  meadows,  fo  va- 
luable, that  an  acre  of  it  lets  from  10  to  12  pounds,  I 
have  been  informed  by  feveralperfons.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  incline  me  think  it  mult  be  the  floie-fefcue  ; 
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but  whatever  grafs  it  be,  it  certainly  muft  deferve  to     Graf«. 
be  inquired  after."  v v ' 

15.  Alopecurus pratenfis,  Meadow  Foxtail.  Lin- 
naeus fays  that  this  is  a  proper  grafs  to  fow  on  grounds 
that  have  been  drained. — Mr  Stillingfleet  was  inform- 
ed, that  the  belt  hay  which  comes  to  London  is  from 
the  meadows  where  this  grafs  abounds.  It  is  fcarce  in 
many  parts  of  England,  particularly  Herefordfhire, 
Berklhire,  and  Norfolk.  It  might  be  gathered  at  al- 
most any  time  of  the  year  from  hayricks,  as  it  does  not 
lhed  its  feeds  without  rubbing,  which  is  the  cafe  of  but 
few  graffes.  It  is  amongft  the  moft  grateful  of  all 
grafles  to  cattle.    It  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  June. 

16.  Po««;;«/d,  Annuai  Meadow  Grass.  "  This 
grais  (fays  Mr  Stillingfleet)  makes  the  fineft  of  turfs. 
It  grows  every  where  byway  lides,  and  on  rich  found 
commons.  It  is  called  in  fome  parts  the  Suffolk  grafs. 
I  have  feen  whole  fields  of  it  in  High  Suffolk  without 
any  mixture  of  other  grafles  ;  and  as  fome  of  the  beft 
falt-butter  we  have  in  London  comes  from  that  coun- 
ty, it  is  molt  likely  to  be  the  beft  grafs  for  the  dairy. 
I  have  feen  a  whole  park  in  Suffolk  covered  with  this 
grafs  ;  but  whether  it  affords  good  venifon,  I  cannot 
tell,  having  never  tatted  of  any  from  it.  I  fheuld  ra- 
ther think  not,  and  that  the  belt  pafture  for  fheep  is  al- 
fo  the  beft  for  deer.  However,  this  wants  trial.  I  re- 
marked on  Malvern-hill  fomething  particular  in  rela- 
tion to  this  grafs.  A  walk  that  was  made  therefor  the 
convenience  of  the  water  drinkers,  in  lefs  than  a  year 
was  covered  in  many  places  with  it,  though  I  could  not 
find  one  fingle  plant  of  it  befides  in  any  part  of  the 
hill.  This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  frequent  tread- 
ing, which  above  all  things  makes  this  grafs  flourifli ; 
and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  rolling  mult  be  very  fer- 
viceable  to  it.  It  has  been  objected,  that  this  grafs  is 
not  free  from  befits,  by  which  word  is  meant  the  flew- 
ering-ftems.  I  anfwer,  that  this  is  moft  certainly  true, 
and  that  there  is  no  grafs  without  them.  But  the 
flowers  and  ftems  do  not  grow  fo  foon  brown  as  thofe 
of  other  grafles  ;  and  being  much  Jhorter,  they  do 
not  cover  the  radical  leaves  fo  much  ;  and  therefore 
this  grafs  affords  a  more  agreeable  turf  without  mow- 
ing, than  any  other  whatever  that  I  know  of." — The 
feeds  of  this  fpecies  drop  off  before  they  are  dry,  and, 
to  appearance,  before  they  are  ripe.  The  utmoft  care 
is  therefore  neceflary  ingathering  the  blades,  without 
which,  very  few  of  the  feeds  will  be  faved.  It  ripens 
from  the  middle  of  April,  to  fo  late,  it  is  believed,  as 
the  end  of  October  *  but  moftly  disappears  in  the 
middle  of  the  fummer.  It  grows  in  any  foil  and  fitua- 
tion,  but  rather  affects  the  lhade. 

1 7.  A  new  grafs  from  America  (named  Agmjlh  cor- 
nucopia) was  fome  time  ago  much  advertifed  and  ex- 
tolled, as  poffefling  the  moft  wonderful  qualities,  and 
the  feeds  of  it  were  fold  at  the  enormous  rate  of  L.  68 
the  bulhel.  But  we  have  not  heard  that  it  has  at  all 
anfwered  expectation.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Dr  Anderfonin  his  new  publication  -f,  that  .  <^  jjee 
*'  it  has  upon  trial  been  found  to  be  good  for  no-  vol,  1. p. 38. 
thing.  Of  the  feeds  fown,  few  of  them  ever  germi- 
nated :  but  enow  of  plants  made  their  appearance,  to 
afcertain,  that  the  grafs,  in  refpect  of  quality,  is  a- 

mong  the  pooreft  of  the  tribe  ;  and  that  it  is  an  an- 
nual plant,  and  altogether  unprofitable  to  the  farmer." 

Crass- 
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Crass-  Walks  are  made,  for  the  mod  part,  not  by 
fowing  grafs  feeds,  but  by  laying  turfs  ;  and  indeed  the 
turfs  from  a  tine  common  or  down  are  much  preferable 
to  fown  grafs  :  but  if  walks  or  plats  arc  to  be  made  by 
fowing,  the  beft  way  is  to  procure  the  feed  from  thofe 
pailures  where  the  grafs  is  naturally  fine  and  clear  ; 
or  elfe  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  from  fpiry  or  benty 
grafs  will  be  very  great,  and  it  will  fcarce  ever  look 
handfome. 

In  order  to  fow  grafs  Walks,  the  ground  mult  be  firfl 
dug  ;  and  when  it  has  been  drefTed  and  laid  even,  it 
niuft  be  very  carefully  raked  over,  and  all  the  clods  and 
ftones  taken  off,  and  then  covered  over  an  inch  thick 
with  good  mould. 

This  being  done,  the  feed  is  to  be  fown  pretty  thick, 
that  it  may  come  up  clofe  and  fhort  ;  it  muft  then  be 
raked  over  again,  to  cover  the  feed,  that  if  the  weather 
fhould  happen  to  be  windy,  it  may  not  be  blown  a- 
way.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  thatr where  grafs 
is  fown  in  gardens,  either  for  lawns  or  walks,  there 
fhould  always  be  a  good  quantity  of  the  white  trefoil 
or  Dutch  clover  fown  with  it ;  for  this  will  make  a  fine 
turf  much  fooner  than  any  other  fown  grafs,  and  will 
continue  a  better  verdure  than  any  other  of  the  grafs- 
tribe. 

Inordertokeepgrafs-platsor  walks  handfome,  and 
in  good  order,  you  may  fow  in  autumn  frcfh  feed  over 
any  places  that  are  not  well  filled,  or  where  the  grafs 
is  dead  :  but  nothing  improves  grafs  fo  much  as  mow- 
ing and  conftant  rolling. 

When  turf  is  laid  in  gardens,  it  is  a  general  prac- 
tice to  cover  thefurface  of  the  ground  under  the  turf, 
either  with  fand  or  very  poor  earth  :  the  defign  of 
this  is  to  keep  the  grafs  fine,  by  preventing  its  grow- 
ing too  rank.  This  is  proper  enough  for  very  rich 
ground :  but  it  is  not  fo  for  fuch  land  as  is  mid- 
dling, or  but  poor  ;  for  when  this  is  practifed  in  fuch 
places,  the  grafs  will  foon  wear  out  and  decay  in 
patches. 

When  turf  is  taken  from  a  common  or  down,  fuch 
ought  to  be  chofen  as  is  free  from  weeds  :  and  when 
it  is  deligned  to  remain  for  years  without  renewing,  a 
dreffing  mould  be  laid  upon  it  every  other  year,  either 
of  very  rotten  dung,  afhes,  or,  where  it  can  be  eafily 
procured,  very  rotten  tan  ;  but  thefe  dreflings  fhould 
be  laid  on  early  in  the  winter,  that  the  rain  may  wafli 
them  into  the  ground,  otherwife  they  will  occafion  the 
grafs  to  burn,  when  the  warmth  of  thefummer  begins. 

When  grafs  is  fo  drefTed,  and  well  rolled  and  mow- 
ed, it  may  be  kept  very  beautiful  for  many  years  ;  but 
where  it  is  not  drefTed,  or  fed  with  fheep,  it  will  rarely 
continue  handfome  more  than  eight  or  ten  years. 

GRASSHOPPER,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  gryl- 
lus.     SeeGitYLLUS. 

GRATAROLUS  (William),  a  learned  phyfician 
in  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  Italy  ; 
and  taught  phytic  with  reputation  at  Padua  :  but  ha- 
ving embraced  the  Proteftant  religion,  he  retired  to 
Switzerland;  where  he  was  made  profcfTor  of  phyfic. 
He  died  at  Bafil  in  1568,  aged  52.  He  wrote  feveral 
curious  works  in  Latin  ;  amongft  which  are,  1.  The 
manner  of  preserving  and  improving  the  memory. 
2.  Of  preferving  in  health  travellers,  men  of  letters, 
magiftrates,  and  ftudioos  perfons,  &c. 

GRATES  for  Fires,  are  compofed  of  ribs  of  iron 


placed  at  fmall  diftances  from  one  another,  fo  that  the  Gratkn 
air  may  have  fufficient  accefs  to  the  fuel,  and  the  accu-  ^  II. 
mularion  of  the  afhes,  which  would  choke  the -tire,  ,Gra"ola\ 
may  be  prevented. — Grates  feem  peculiarly  adapted  to 
tht  ufe  of  pit-coal,  which  requires  a  greater  quantity 
of  air  to  make  it  burn  freely  than  other  kinds  of  fuel. 
The  hearths  of  the  Britons  feem  to  have  been  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  their  halls,  as  is  yet  practifed  in  fome 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  fireis  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  houfe,  and  the  family  fit  all  around  it.  Their 
fire  place  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  large  ftone, 
deprefled  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
thereby  adapted  to  receive  the  afhes.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  was  only  the  floor  of  the  room,  with  the 
addition  of  a  bauk  or  hob  of  clay.  But  it  was  now 
changed  among  the  gentlemen  for  a  portable  fire- 
pan, raifed  upon  low  fupporters,  and  fitted  with  a 
circular  grating  of  bars.  Such  were  in  ufe  among  the 
Gauls  in  the  firfl  century,  and  among  the  Welfh  in 
the  tenth. 

GRATIAN,  the  fon  of  Valentinian  I.  by  his  firft 
wife,  was  declared  Auguftus  by  his  father  at  the  city 
of  Amiens  in  365,  and  fucceeded  him  in  367  ;  a  prince 
equally  extolled  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  modefty,  cha- 
ftity,  and  zeal  againft  heretics.  He  afTociated  Theo- 
dofius  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  advanced  the  poet 
Aufonius  to  the  confulate.  He  made  a  great  flaugh- 
ter  of  the  Germans  at  Strafburg  *,  and  hence  was  fur-  *  „  m  . 
named  Aleinannicus.  He  was  the  firfl  emperor  who  rtp 
refufed  the  tide  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  upon  the  (core 
of  its  being  a  Pagan  dignity.  He  was  atiaffinated  by 
Andragathius  in  375,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

Gratian,  a  famous  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  12th 
century,  was  born  at  Chiuti,  and  employed  near  twen- 
ty four  years  in  compoting  a  work,  intitled  Decre- 
tum,ov  ConcordantiaDifcordantium  Canonum,  becaufe 
he  there  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  canons  which 
feemed  contradictory  to  each  other.  This  work  he 
publifhed  in  11 51.  As  he  is  frequently  miftaken,  in 
taking  one  canon  of  one  council,  or  one  pafTage  of  one 
father,  for  another,  and  has  often  cited  falfe  decretals, 
feveral  authors  have  endeavoured  to  correct,  his  faults ; 
and  chiefly  Anthony  Auguftine,  in  his  excellent  work, 
intitled,  De  emendatlone  Gratiani.  To  the  decretals 
of  Gratian,  the  popes  principally  owed  the  great 
authority  they  exercifedin  the  thirteenth  and  follow- 
ing centuries. 

GRATINGS,  in  a  fhip,  are  fmall  edges  of  fawed 
plank,  framed  one  into  another  like  a  lattice  or  prifon 
grate,  lying  on  the  upper  deck,  between  the  main- 
mafl  and  fore-maft,  ferving  for  a  defence  in  a  clofe 
fight,  and  alfo  for  the  coolnefs,  light,  and  conveni- 
ency  of  the  fhip's  company. 

GRATIOLA,  hedge  hyssop:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  corolla  is  irregular  ;  there  are  two  bar- 
ren flamina  ;  the  capfule  is  bilocular  j  the  calyx  has 
feven  leaves,  with  the  two  exterior  ones  patulous. 
There  are  four  fpecies  ;  the  mod  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  officinalis,  or  common  hedge-hyflbp. 
'  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  other  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe.  It  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  fi- 
brous, creeping  root,  which  propagates  very  much, 
when  planted  in  a  proper  foil  and  fituation.  From 
this  arife  feveral  upright  fquare  flalks,  garnifhed  with 
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Gratiola,  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The 
Gratitude,  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  at  each 
joint ;  they  are  fhapedlike  thofe  of  the  fox-glove,  but 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifli  colour. — This  herb 
has  an  emetic  and  purgative  virtue  ;  to  anfwer  which 
intentions,  it  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  common  people 
in  England,  but  was  never  much  prefcribed  by  the 
phyficians,  and  at  lafb  fell  totally  into  difufe.  Of  late 
however,  it  has  been  the  fubject  of  a  difTertation  by 
Dr  James  Koftrzewfki  of  Warfaw,  in  Poland  ;  who 
gives  fome  remarkable  accounts  of  its  effects  in  ma- 
nia andobftinate  venereal  cafes.  It  was  given  in  pow- 
der, or  in  extract,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm 
of  the  firft,  and  a  whole  drachm  of  the  fecond,  at 
each  dofe.  From  the  cafes  related  in  his  difTertation, 
the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions  :  i.  The 
gratiola  may  be  given  with  fafety  both  to  male  and 
female  patients.  2.  In  all  diforders  proceeding  from 
a  fuperabundance  of  ferum  in  the  fluids,  it  appears 
to  be  a  moft  effectual  remedy.  3.  In  confequence  of 
this,  it  is  hadrecourfe  to  with  very  great  advantage  in 
melancholy  and  mania  arifing  from  that  ftate  of  the 
fyftem.  4.  It  powerfully  promotes  purging,  vomit- 
ing,fweat,  and  urine  ;  and  is  therefore  much  fuperior 
to  any  of  theufual  evacuating  medicines,  moft  of  which 
prove  only  active  in  promoting  one  of  thefe  difchar- 
ges  at  once.  5.  The  moft  obftinate  cafes  of  gonor- 
rhoea, fluor  albus,  and  venereal  ulcers,  are  cured  by 
the  powder. — In  fome  inflances  it  has  induced  faliva- 
tion  ;  but  whether  or  not  it  can  always  be  made  to 
produce  that  effect-,  is  not  as  yet  altogether  certain. 
6.  The  powder  of  gratiola  prepared  from  the  extract, 
and  exhibited  with  fugar,  does  not  induce  vomiting  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  powder  of  the  root  always 
promotes  that  evacuation. 

GRATITUDE,  in  ethics,  a  virtue  difpofing  the 
mind  to  an  inward  fenfe  and  outward  acknowledgment 
of  benefits  received. 

Examples  of  ingratitude,  Mr  Paley  obferves,  check 
and  difcourage  voluntary  beneficence  ;  hence  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  grateful  temper  is  a  confideralion  of  pub- 
lic importance.  A  fecond  reafon  for  cultivating  in 
ourfelves  that  temper  is  :  That  the  fame  principle 
which  is  touched  with  the  kindnefs  of  a  human  bene- 
factor, is  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  divine  good- 
nefs,  and  of  becoming,  under  the  influence  of  that  af- 
fection, a  fource  of  the  pureft  and  moft  exalted  virtue. 
The  love  of  God  is  the  fublimeft  gratitude.  It  is  a 
miftake  therefore,  to  imagine,  that  this  virtue  is 
omitted  in  the  Scriptures  ;  for  every  precept,  which 
commands  us  'to  love  God  becaufe  he  firft  loved  us,' 
prefuppofes  the  principle  of  gratitude,  and  directs  it  to 
its  proper  object. 

It  is  impoffible  to  particularize  the  feveral  expref- 
fions  of  gratitude,  which  vary  with  the  character  and 
fituation  of  the  benefactor,  and  with  the  opportunities 
of  the  perfon  obliged  ;  for  this  variety  admits  of  no 
bounds.  It  maybe  obferved,  however,  that  on  one  part 
gratitude  can  never  oblige  a  man  to  do  what  is  wrong, 
and  what  by  confequence  he  is  previouily  obliged  not 
to  do  :  On  the  other  part,  it  argues  a  total  want  of 
every  generous  principle,  as  well  as  of  moral  probity, 
to  take  advantage  of  that  afcendency,  which  the  con- 
ferring of  benefits  juftly  creates,  to  draw  or  drive 
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thofe  whom  we  have  obliged  into  mean  or  difhoneft  Gratitude. 

compliances.  ' *~"— ' 

The  following  plealing  example  of  genuine  gratitude 
is  extracted  from  Hackwel's  Apol.  1.  14.  c.  10.  p.  436. 
— Francis  Frefcobald,  a  Florentine  merchant  defcend- 
ed  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  had  gained  a  plentiful 
fortune,  of  which  he  was  liberal  handed  to  all  in  ne- 
ceffity  ;  which  being  well  known  to  others,  though 
concealed  by  himfelf,  a  young  ftranger  applied  to  him 
for  charity.  Signior  Frefcobald,  feeing  fomethingin 
his  countenance  more  than  ordinary,  overlooked  his 
tattered  clothes;  and  compaffionating  his  circumftan- 
ces,  afked  him  '*  What  he  was,  and  of  what  country  ?" 
11 1  am  (anfwered  the  young  man)  a  native  of  Eng- 
land ;  my  name  is  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  my  father- 
in-law  is  a  poor  fheer-man.  I  left  my  country  to  feek 
my  fortune  ;  came  with  the  French  army  that  were 
routed  at  Gatylion,  where  I  was  a  page  to  a  footman, 
and  carried  his  pike  and  burgonet  after  him."  Fref- 
cobald commiferating  his  necenlties,  and  having  a 
particular  refpect  for  the  Englifh  nation,  clothed  him 
genteelly  ;  took  him  into  his  houfe  till  he  had  recover- 
ed ftrength  by  better  diet ;  and,  at  his  taking  leave, 
mounted  him  upon  a  good  horfe,  with  16  ducats  of 
gold  in  his  pockers.  Cromwell  exprefTed  his  thank- 
fulnefs  in  a  very  fenfiblemanner,  and  returned  by  land 
towards  England  ;  where,  being  arrived,  he  was  pre- 
ferred into  the  fervice  of  Cardinal  Woolfey.  After 
the  Cardinal's  death,  he  worked  himfelf  fo  effectu- 
ally into  the  favour  of  King  Henry  VIII.  that  his  mi- 
jefty  made  him  a  baron,  vifcount,  earl  of  EfTex,  and 
atlaft  made  him  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  In 
the  mean  time,  Signior  Frefcobald,  by  repeated  lofTes 
at  fea  and  land,  was  reduced  to  poverty  ;  and  call- 
ing to  mind  (without  ever  thinking  of  Cromwell), 
that  fome  Englifh  merchants  were  indebted  to  him  in 
the  fum  of  1 5, coo  ducats,  he  came  to  London  to  pro- 
cure payment.  Travelling  in  purfuit  of  this  affair,  he 
fortunately  met  with  the  lord  chancellor  as  he  was 
riding  to  court ;  who  thinking  him  to  be  the  fame 
gentleman  that  had  done  him  fuch  great  kindnefs  in 
Italy,  he  immediately  alighted,  embraced  him,  and 
with  tears  of  joy  afked  him,  If  he  was  not  Signior 
Francis  Frefcobald,  a  Florentine  merchant  ?  "  Yes, 
Sir  (faid  he),  and  your  moft  humble  fervant."  "My 
fervant !  (faid  the  Chancellor)  No  ;  you  are  my  fpe- 
cial  friend,  that  relieved  me  in  my  wants,  laid  the 
foundation  of  my  greatnefs,  and,  as  fuch,  I  receive 
you;  and,  fince  the  affairs  of  my  fovereign  will  not  now 
permit  a  longer  conference,  1  beg  you  will  oblige  me 
this  day  with  your  company  at  my  houfe  to  dinner  with 
me."  Signior  Frefcobald  was  furprifed  and  aftonifhed 
with  admiration  who  this  great  man  fhould  be  that 
acknowledged  fuch  obligations,  and  fo  paffionately 
exprefTed  a  kindnefs  for  him  :  but,  contemplating  a 
while  his  voice,  his  mein,  and  carriage  ;  he  concludes 
it  to  be  Cromwell,  whom  he  had  relieved  at  Florence; 
and  therefore  not  a  little  overjoyed,  goes  to  his  houfe, 
and  attended  his  coming.  Fis  lordfhip  came  foon 
after  ;  and  immediately  taking  his  friend  by  the  hand, 
turns  to  the  lord  high  admiral  and  other  noblemen 
in  his  company,  faying,  "  Don't  your  lordfhips  won- 
der that  I  am  fo  glad  to  fee  this  gentleman  ?  This  is 
he  who  firft  contributed  to  my  advancement."    Ke 
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Gratitude,  then  told  them  the  whole  ftory  ;  and,  holding  him  ftill 
"^ '  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  dining-room,  and  pla- 
ced him  next  himfelfat  table.     The  company  being 
gone,,  the  Chancellor  made  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to 
knowwhat  affair  had  brought  him  into  England.  Fre- 
fcobald  in  a  few  words  gave  him  the  true  ftate  of  his 
circumftances:  To  which  Cromwell  replied,  "  I  am 
forry  for  your  misfortunes,   and  I  will  make  them  as 
eafy  to  you  as  I  can  ;  but,  becaufe  men  ought  to  be  juft 
before  they  are  kind,  it  is  fit  I  fhould  repay  the  debt  I 
owe  you."  Then  leading  him  into  his  clofet,  he  lock- 
ed the  door  ;   and  opening  a  coffer, ,  firfl  took  out  1 6 
ducats,  delivering  them  to  Frefcobald,  andfaid,  "My 
friend,  here  is  the  money  you  lent  me  atFlorence,  with 
ten  pieces  you  laid  out  for  my  apparel,  and  ten  more 
you  paid  for  my  horfe ;  but  confidering  you  are  a  mer- 
chant, and  might  have  made  fome  advantage  by  this 
money  in  the  way  of  trade,   take  thefe  four  bags,  in 
every  one  of  which  is  400  ducats,  and  enjoy  them  as 
the  free  gift  of  your  friend."     Thefe  the  modefly  of 
Frefcobald  would  have  refufed,  but  the  other  forced 
them  upon  him.    He  next  caufed  him  to  give  him  the 
names  of  all  his   debtors,  and  the  funis  they  owed  : 
which  account  he  tranfmitted  to  one  of  his  fervants, 
with  a  charge  to  find  out  the  men,  and  oblige  them  to 
pay  him  in  15  days  under  the  penalty  of  his  difplea- 
fure;  and  the  fervant  fo  well  difcharged  his  duty,  that 
in  a  fliort  time  the  entire  fum  was  paid.  All  this  time 
Signior  Frefcobald  lodged  in  the  Chancellor's  houfe, 
where  he  was  entertained  according  to  his  merits, 
with  repeated  perfuafions  for  his  continuance  in  Eng- 
land, and  an  offer  of  the  loan  of  60,000  ducats  for 
four  years  if  he  would  trade  here  :  but  he  deiired  to 
return  to  Florence,  which  he  did,  with  extraordinary 
favours  from  the  Lord  Cromwell. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  grateful  remorfe,  which  fome- 
times  has  been  known  to  operate  forcibly  on  the  minds 
of  the  mofl  hardened  in  impudence.  Of  this  Mr  An- 
drews, who  makes  the  remark,  gives  an  inftance  in 
the  following  anecdote,  faid  to  have  been  a  favourite 
one  with  the  late  Dr  Campbell.  '.<  Towards  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  an  actor,  celebrated  for  mimicry, 
was  to  have  been  employed  by  a  comic  author,  to  take 
off  the  perfon,  the  manner,  and  the  fingularly  auk- 
ward  delivery  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Woodward,  who 
was  intended  to  be  introduced  on  the  flage  in  a  laugh- 
able character,  (viz.  in  that  of  Dr  Fojfile,  in  Three 
Hours  after  Marriage).  The  mimic dreffed himfelf  as 
a  countryman,  and  waited  on  the  Doctor  with  along 
catalogue  of  ailments,  which  he  faid  attended  on  his 
wife.  The  phyfician  heard  with  amazement  dif- 
eafes  and  pains  of  the  moft  oppofite  nature,  repeated 
and  redoubled  on  the  wretched  patient.  For,  fince 
the  actor's  greatefl  wifh  was  to  keep  Dr  Woodward 
in  his  company  as  long  as  poffible,  that  he  might 
make  the  more  obfervations  on  his  geftures,  he  loaded 
his  poor  imaginary  fpoufe  with  every  infirmity  which 
had  any  probable  chance  of  prolonging  the  interview. 
At  length,  being  become  completely  mafter  of  his  er- 
rand, he  drew  from  hispurfe  a  guinea,  and,  with  a 
fcrape,  made  an  uncouth  offer  of  it.  'Put  up  thy  money, 
poor  fellow'^  (cried  the  Doctor);  *  thou  haft  need  of  all 
thy  cafh  and  all  thy  patience  too,  with  fuch  a  bundle 
of  difeafes  tied  to  thy  back.'  The  actor  returned  to 
his  employer,  and  recounied  the  whole  converfation, 


with  fuch  true  feeling  of  the  phyfician's  character,      Gratz 
that  the  author  fcreamed  with  approbation.  His  rap-  II 

tures  were  foon  checked  ;    for  the  mimic  told  him,     Gravel. 
with  the  emphafis  of  fenfibility,  that  he  would  fooiier 
die  than  proflitute  his  talents  to  the  rendering  fuch 
genuine  humanity  a  public  laughing  ftock.  The  play- 
er's name  was  Griffin," 

GRATZ,  a  handfome  ftrong  town  of  Germany, 
and  capital  of  Styria,  with  a  caftle  feated  on  a  rock, 
and  an  univerfity.  The  Jefuits  have  a  college  here  ; 
and  there  are  a  great  number  of  handfome  palaces, 
and  a  fine  arfenal.  The  caftle  ftands  on  a  very  lofty 
hill,  and  communicates  with  the  river  by  means  of  a 
deep  well.  The  emprefs-dowager  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire hither  during  the  war  of  1741  and  1742.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Muer,  in  E.  Long.  16.  25.  N.  Lat. 

47-4- 

GRATIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  cotemporary  with  Ovid, 
the  author  of  a  poem  intitled  Cynegetico/t,  or  the 
Manner  of  hunting  with  dogs  ;  the  beft  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Leyden,  i2mo,  with  the  learned  notes  of 
Janus  Ulitius. 

GRAVE,  in  grammar,  a  fpecies  of  accent  oppofite 
to  acute.  The  grave  accent  is  expreffed  thus  (')  ; 
and  fhows,  that  the  voice  is  to  be  depreffed,  and  the 
fyllable  over  which  it  is  placed  pronounced  in  a  low 
deep  tone. 

Grave,  in  mufic,  is  applied  to  a  found  which  is  in 
a  low  or  deep  tone.  The  thicker  the  chord  or  firing, 
the  more  grave  the  tone  or  note,  and  the  fmaller  die 
acuter.  Notes  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  more  grave,  in 
proportion  as  the  vibrations  of  the  chord  are  lefs  quick. 

Grave,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  ferves  to  denote  the 
floweft  movement. 

Grave  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  tomb,  wherein  a  perfon  de- 
funct is  interred. 

Graves,  among  the  Jews,  were  generally  out  of  the 
city,  though  we  meet  with  inftances  of  their  interring 
the  dead  in  towns.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
graves  upon  mountains,  in  highways,  in  gardens,  and 
private  houfes.  So  that  nothing  on  this  head  feems 
to  have  been  determined.  The  fame  may  beobferved 
with  refpect  to  the  Greeks.  The  Thebans  had  a  law 
that  every  perfon  who  built  an  houfe  fhould  provide  a 
burial  ground.  Men  whohaddiftinguifhedthemfelves 
were  frequently  buried  in  the  public  forum.  The  moft 
general  cuflom  was,  however,  to  bury  out  of  the  city, 
chiefly  by  the  highway  fide.  The  Romans  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  the  12  tables  to  bury  or  to  burn 
the  dead  in  the  city  ;  but  fome  we  find  had  their  fe- 
pulchres  in  Rome,  though  they  paid  a  fine  for  the  in- 
dulgente. 

Grave,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Dutch  Brabant,  feated  on  the  river  Maefe,  beyond 
which  there  is  a  fort.  E.  Long.  5.  41.  N.  Lat.  51, 
46. 

GRAVEL,  in  natural  hiflory  and  gardening,  a  con- 
geries of  pebbles,  which,  mixed  with  a  ft  iff  loam, 
makes  lafling  and  elegant  gravel- walks  ;  an  ornament 
peculiar  to  Britifh  gardens,  and  which  gives  them  an 
advantage  over  thofe  of  other  nations. 

Gravel,  in  medicine.  See  the  Index  fubjoincd  to 
that  article  ;  and  fee  Alkali,  nc  17. 

CRAVEL-Walks.  To  make  thefe  properly,  the  bot- 
tom fhould  belaid  with  lime-rubbifh,  large  fiint-ftones, 
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Grwel  or  any  other  hard  matter,  for  eight  or  ten  inches  thick, 
II  to  keep  weeds  from  growing  through,  and  over  this 
Grave-  the  gravel  is  to  be  laid  iix  or  eight  inches  thick.  This 
fa»dc-  fliould  be  laid  rounding  up  in  the  middle,  by  which 
*  'means  the  larger  flones  will  run  off  to  the  fides,  and 
may  be  raked  away  ;  fur  the  gravel  fhould  never  be 
fcreeued  before  it  is  laid  on.  It  is  a  common  mif- 
take  to  lay  thefe  walks  too  round,  which  not  only 
makes  them  uneaiy  to  walk  upon,  but  takes  off  from 
their  apparent  breadth.  One  inch  in  five  feet  is  fuf- 
ficient  proportion  for  the  rife  in  the  middle  ;  fo  that 
a  walk  of  20  feet  wide  fliould  be  four  inches  higher 
at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  and  fo  in  proportion. 
As  fcon  as  the  gravel  is  laid,  it  mould  be  raked,  and 
the  large  ftones  thrown  back  again  :  then  the  whole 
mould  be  rolled  both  length  wife  and  crofl'wife  ;  and  the 
perfon  who  draws  the  roller  mould  wear  fhoes  with 
flat  heels,  that  he  may  make  no  holes  ;  becaufe  holes 
made  in  a  new  walk  are  not  eafily  remedied.  The 
walks  mould  always  be  rolled  three  or  four  limes  in 
very  hard  mowers,  after  which  they  will  bind  more 
firmly  than  otherwife  they  could  ever  be  made  to  do. 

Gravel,  with  fome  loam  among  it,  binds  more 
firmly  than  the  rawer  kinds  ;  and  when  gravel  is  na- 
turally very  harfh  and  (harp,  it  is  proper  to  add  a 
mixture  of  lor.m  to  it.  The  belt  gravel  for  walks  is 
fuch  as  abounds  with  fmooth  round  pebbles,  which, 
being  mixed  with  a  little  loam,  are  bound  fo  firmly 
together,  that  they  are  never  afterwards  injured  either 
by  wet  or  dry  weather.  Thefe  are  not  fo  liable  to  be 
turned  up  by  the  feet  in  walking,  as  the  more  irregu- 
larly fliaped  pebbles,  and  remain  much  more  firmly  in 
their  places  after  rolling. 

GRAVELINES,  a  very  ftrong  fea-port  town  of 
the  NetherlandsinFrench  Flanders,  with  a  caftle  and 
harbour.  It  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  is  feated  in  a  ruarfhy  country  on 
the  river  Aa,  near  the  fea,in  E.  Long.  2.  1 3.  N.  Lat. 
50.  59- 

GRAVELLY  land,  or  soil,  that  abounding  with 
gravel  or  fand,  which  eafily  admits  of  heat  and  moi- 
iiure  ;  and  the  more  ftoney  fuch  lands  are,  the  more 
barren  they  prove. 

GRAVENAC,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  E. 
Long.  8.  15.  N.  Lat.  48.  22. 

GRAVER,  in  the  art  of  engraving,  a  tool  by 
which  all  the  lines,  fcratches,  and  fhades,  are  cut  in 
copper,  &c.     See  Engraving. 

GRAVESANDE  (William  James),  was  born  of  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family  at  Delft  in  Holland,  in 
I  688.  He  ftudied  the  civil  law  at  Leyden,  but  mathe- 
matical learning  was  his  favourite  amufement.  When 
hehad  taken  his  doctor's  degree  in  1  707,  he  fettled  at 
■  the  Hague,  and  pra&ifed  at  the  bar,  in  which  fixa- 
tion he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  learned  men  ; 
with  a  focicty  of  whom,  he  publimed  a  periodical  re- 
view intitled  Le  Journal  Littsraire,  which  was  con- 
tinued without  interruption  from  the  year  171 3  to  the 
year  1 722,  when  he  died.  The  mod  considerable  of 
his  works  are,  <<  A  treatife  on  perfpective  :  An  in- 
troduction to  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  or  a  treatife 
on  the  elements  ofphyfics  confirmed  by  experiments; 
A  treatife  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  for  the  ufe  of 
young  ftudents  ;"'  and  "  A  courfe  of  logic  and  me- 
Vol.  VIII. 


taphylics."     He  had  intended  to  have  prefented  the  GraVeTeni, 
public  with  a  fyftem  cf  morality,  but  his  death  pre-    Gravina. 
vented  the  execution.     The  minifters  of  the  republic         *       ' 
confultedhim  on  all  occafions  wherein  his  talents  were 
requifite  ;  and  his  flcill  in  calculation  was  often  offer- 
vice  to  them  ;  as  was  his  addrefs  in  decyphering,  for 
detecting  the  fecret  correfpondence  of  their  enemies. 
As  profeifbr  of  mathematics  andaftronomy  at  Leyden, 
none  ever  applied  the  powers  of  nature  with  more 
fuccefs,  or  to  more  ufeful  purpofes. 

GRAVESEND,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  23  miles 
from  London  ;  and  has  a  blockhoufe  well  mounted 
with  cannon,  to  command  the  fhips  and  river,  directly 
oppofne  to  Tilbury  fort  in  Effex.  The  town  was 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  to  compenfate  which,  the 
king,  at  the  requeftof  the  abbot  of  St  Mary  le-Grace 
of  Tower-hill,  to  whom  he  had  granted  a  manor  there 
called  Parrocks,  vefted  it  and  Milton  with  the  fole 
privilege  of  carrying  paflengers  by  water  from  hence 
to  London  at  4s.  the  whole  fare,  or  2d.  ahead  ;  which 
was  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  now  the  fare  is 
od.  a  head  in  the  tilt-boat,  and  is.  in  the  wherry. 
The  former  mud  not  take  in  above  40  paflengers,  the 
latter  no  more  than  8.  Coaches  ply  here  at  the  land- 
ing of  people  from  London,  &c.  to  carry  them  to  Ro- 
chefter,  at  is.  6d.  each.  This  town  and  Milton  were 
incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth  by  the  name  of  the 
portreeve  (now  the  mayor),  jurats,  and  inhabitants  of 
Gravefend  and  Milton  :  And,  as  Gravefend  is  the  place 
where  moftpaflengersthroughKentfromforeign  parts 
take  boat  for  London,  that  queen,  in  order  to  mow 
the  grandeur  of  the  metropolis  of  her  kingdom,  order- 
ed the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  city  companies,  to 
receive  all  ambafladors  and  eminent  ftrangers  here  in 
their  formalities,  and  to  attend  them  to  London  in 
barges  if  by  water  j  or  if  they  choofe  to  come  by 
land,  they  were  to  meet  them  on  horfeback  on  Black- 
heath  in  their  livery-gowns.  The  towns  for  feveral 
miles  roundare  fupplied  from  hence  with  garden  fluffs; 
of  which  great  quantities  are  alfo  fent  to  London, 
where  the  afparagus  of  Gravefend  is  preferred  to  that 
of  Batterfea.  All  outward-bound  fhips  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  this  road  till  they  have  been  vifited  by  the 
cuftom-houfe  officers  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  a  centinel 
at  the  block-houfe  fires  a  muflcet :  but  the  homeward- 
bound  all  pafs  by  without  notice,  unlefs  it  be  to  put 
waiters  on  board,  if  they  are  not  fupplied  before.  As 
the  outward-bound  generally  take  in  provifions  here, 
the  place  is  full  of  feamen,  who  are  all  in  a  hurry. 
The  whole  town  being  burnt  down  in  1727,  5000I. 
was  granted  by  the  parliament  in  1731  for  rebuilding 
its  church,  as  one  of  the  50  new  ones.  In  1624,  one 
Mr  Pinnock  gave  21  dwclling-houfeshere,  befidesone 
for  a  mafter-  weaver,  to  employ  the  poor  ;  and  here  is 
a  charity-fchool  for  24  boys,  who  are  both  taught  and 
cloathed.  The  town-houfc  was  erected  in  1 764  ;  and 
in  1772  an  act  of  parliament  empowered  the  inhabi- 
tants to  pave  and  light  their  ftreets. 

GRAVINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  Terra  di  Bori,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  the 
title  of  a  duchy.     E.Long.  17.  N    Lat.  41. 

Gravina  (John  Vincent),  an  eminent  fcholar, 
and  illuftrious  lawyer  of  Italy,  born  at  Roggiana  in 
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Gravlna     1664.     He  was  profeffor  of  the  canon  law  in  the  col- 
li        lege  of  Sapienzi  at  Rome;  and  though  many  foreign 
Gray.      univerikies  made  propofals  to  draw  him  to  them,  he 
*"     u       '  never  quitted  that  city,  but  died  there  in  1718.    His 
works   are  both  curious  and  ufeful ;  the  greateft  of 
them  isDe  ortu  et  progrejfu  Juris  Chilis.  A  collection 
©f  his  works  was  printed  in  4to  at  Leipfic  in  1737, 
with  the  notes  of  Mafcovius* 

Gravina  (Peter),  an  Italian  poet,  much  efteemed 
by  the  great  general  Gonfalvo,  and  Profper  Colonna. 
He  wrote,  in  a  pure  Roman  ftyle,  Difcourfes  on  Mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Belles  Lettres,  as 
well  as  Poems.     He  died  in  1527. 

GRAVITATION,  in  natural  philofophy,  is  forne- 
times  diftinguifhed  from  gravity.  Thus  M.  Mauper- 
ruis  takes  gravity  for  that  force  whereby  a  body  would 
fall  to  the  earth  ;  but  gravitation  for  the  fame  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  centrifugal  force.  See  Nejvtomjn  Phi- 
lofophy. 

GRAVITY,  or  Gravitation  (for  the  words  are 
molt  commonly  ufed  fynonymoufly),  fignifies  either 
the  force  by  which  bodies  are  preffed  towards  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  or  the  manifeft  effect  of  that  force  ; 
in  which  laft  fenfe  the  word  has  the  fame  fignificatkm 
with  weight  or  heavinefs. 

Concerning  gravity  in  the  firft  fenfe  of  the  word, 
or  that  active  power  by  which  all  bodies  are  impelled 
towards  the  earth,  there  have  been  great  difputes. 
Many  eminent  philofophers,  and  among  the  reft  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  himfelf,  have  confidered  it  as  the  firft 
of  all  fecond  caufes  ;  an  incorporeal  or  fpiritual  fub- 
Itance,  which  never  can  be  perceived  any  other  way 
than  by  its  effects  ;  an  univerfal  property  of  matter, 
&c.  Others  have  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  gravitation  by  the  action  of  a  very  fubiile  etherial 
fluid  ;  and  to  this  explanation  Sir  Ifaac,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  feems  not  to  have  been  averfe.  He 
hath  even  given  a  conjecture  concerning  the  matter 
in  which  this  fluid  might  occafion  thefe  phenomena. 
But  for  a  full  account  of  the  difcoveries  of  this  great 
philofopher  concerning  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the 
conjectures  made  byhimandotherSconcerningitscaufe, 
the  various  objections  that  have  been  made  to  his  doc- 
trine, and  the  ftate  of  the  difpute  at  prefent,  fee  the 
articles  Newtonian  Philojophy  Astronomy,  Atmos- 
phere, Earth,  Electricity,  Fire,  Light,  At- 
traction, Repulsion,  Plenum,  Vacuum,  &c. 

Specific  Gravity,  denotes  the  weight  belonging  to 
an  equal  bulk  of  every  different  fubftance.  Thus  the 
exact  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gold,  compared  with  a 
cubic  inch  of  water,  tin,  lead,  &e.  is  called  its  fpecific 
gravity.     See  Hydrostatics. 

GRAUNT  (John),  author  of  a  curious  and  cele- 
brated book,  intitled,  Natural  and  Poliiical  Obferva- 
iions  made  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  He  was  a  ha- 
berdafher  of  fmall  wares  ;  but  laid  down  his  trade,  and 
all  public  employments,  on  account  of  his  religion. 
He  was  educated  a  puritan  ;  afterwards  profeifed  him- 
felf a  Socinian  ;  yet  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  de- 
clared himfelf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  died  in  1674. 

GRAY,  or  Grey,  a  mixed  colour  partaking  of  the 
two  extremes,  black  and  white.  See  Black,  n°  8, 
9,  10.  and  Dyeing,  n°  82,  and  90. 

In  the  manege  they  make  feveral  forts  of  grays ; 


as  the  branded  or  blackened  grey,  which  has  fpots 
quite  black  diiperfed  here  and  there.  The  dappled  ** 
gray,  which  has  fpots  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  reft 
of  the  body.  The  light  or  filver  gray,  wherein  there 
is  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  black  hairs.  The  fad  or  iron 
gray,  which  has  but  afmall  mixture  of  while.  And 
the  brownifh  orfandy-colouredgray,  where  there  arc. 
bay-coloured  hairs  mixed  with  the  black. 

Gray,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Franche  Compte, 
and  capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  Amont.  It  is  a  trading 
place,  and  feated  on  the  river  Saone,  in  E.  in  Long.  5. 
41.  N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

Gray  (Lady  Jane).  See  Grey. 
Gray  (Thomas),  an  admired  Englifh  poet,  was  the 
youngeft  and  only  furviving  fon  of  a  reputable  citizen 
of  London,  and  w7as  born  inCornhillin  1 716.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  contracted  a  friendfhip 
with  Mr  Horace  Wal  pole,  and  with  Mr  RichardWeft 
fon  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  Mr  Weft  and 
Mr  Gray  were  both  intended  for  the  bar  ;  but  the  for- 
mer died  early  in  life,  and  the  latter  was  diverted  from 
that  purfuit  by  an  invitation  to  accompany  Mr  Wal- 
pole  in  his  travels;  which  he  accepted  without  any  de- 
termined plan  for  his  future  life.  During  Mr  Gray's 
travels,  he  wrote  a  variety  of  letters  to  Mr  Weft  and 
to  his  parents,  which  are  printed  with  his  poems  ;  and 
when  he  returned,  finding  himfelf  in  narrow  circum- 
ftances,  yet  with  a  mind  indifpofed  for  active  employ- 
ment, he  retired  to  Cambridge,  and  devoted  himfelf 
to  ftudy.  Soon  after  his  return,  his  friend  Weft  died  : 
and  the  melancholy  im  pre  {led  on  him  by  this  event  may 
be  traced  in  his  admired  "  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
churchyard  ;"  which  is  thought  to  have  been  begun, 
if  not  finifhed,  at  this  lime  :  though  the  conclulion, 
as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  is  certainly  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  firft  manufcript  copy.  The  fir  It  impulfe 
of  his  forrow  for  the  death  of  his  friend  gave  birth  to 
a  very  tender  fonnet  in  Englifh,  on  the  Petrarchian 
model;  and  alfo  to  a  fublime  apoftrophe  in  hexame- 
ters, written  in  the  genuine  ftrain  of  rlafllcal  majef- 
ty,  wiih  which  he  intended  to  begin  one  of  his  books 
De  Principiis  cogita?idi. 

From  the  winter  of  the  year  1 742,  to  the  dayof  his 
death,  his  principal  refidence  was  at  Cambridge  :  from 
which  he  was  feldom  abfent  any  confiderable  time, 
except  between  the  years  1  759  and  1762;  when,  on 
the  opening  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  he  took  lodgings 
in  Southampton-row,  in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Harlfian  and  other  manufcripts  there  depofited,  from 
which  he  made  feveral  curious  extracts,  amounting  in 
all  to  a  tolerable-fized  folio,  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Walpole. 

About  the  year  1747,  Mr  Mafon,  the  editor  ©f  Mr 
Gray's  poems,  was  introduced  to  him.  The  former 
had  written,  a  year  or  two  before,  feme  imitations  of 
Milton's  juvenile  poems,  viz.  A  Monody  on  the  death 
of  Mr  Pope,  and  two  pieces  intitled  //  Bellicofo  and 
//  Pacifico  on  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  and  the 
latter  revifed  them,  at  the  requeft  of  a  friend.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  intimacy  which  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  death  of  Mr  Gray. 

About  the  year  1750,  Mr  Gray  had  put  his  laft 
hand  to  his  celebrated  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
church-yard,  and  had  communicated  it  to  his  friend 
Mr  Walpole,  whofe  good  tafte  was  too  much  charmed 
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with  it  to  fuffer  him  to  with-hold  the  fight  of  it  from 
his  acquaintance.  Accordingly  it  was  fhown  about  for 
fome  time  in  manufcript,  and  received  with  all  the  sp- 
plaufe  it  lb  juftly  merited.  At  laft  the  publisher  of 
one  of  the  magazines  having  obtained  a  furreptitious 
copy  of  it,  Mr  Gray  wrote  to  Mr  Walpole,  defiring 
that  he  would  put  his  own  manufcript  into  the  hands 
of  Mr  Dodiley,  and  order  him  to  print  it  immediately. 
This  was  the  mod  popular  of  all  our  author's  publica- 
tions. It  ran  through  eleven  editions  in  a  very  fhort 
fpace  of  time  ;  was  finely  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
by  Meflrs  Anlty  and  Roberts  ;  and  in  the  fame  year 
by  Mr  Lloyd. 

From  July  1659  to  the  year  1 762,  he  generally  re- 
fidedin  London,  with  a  view,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  of  having  recourfe  to  the  Britiih  Mufeum.  In 
July  1763,  his  grace  the  duke  of  Grafton  wrote  him 
a  polite  letter,  informing  him,  that  his  majefty  had 
been  pleafed  to  offer  te  him  the  profeflbffhip  of  Mo- 
dern Hiftory  in  the  ur.iverfity  of  Cambridge,  then  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Mr  Laurence  Brocket.  This 
place  was  valuable  in  itfelf,  the  falary  being  400 1.  a- 
year  ;  but  what  rendered  it  particularly  acceptable  to 
Mr  Gray  was  its  being  given  him  without  any  folici- 
tation.  He  was  indeed  remarkably  difinterefted  in  all 
his  purfuits.  Though  his  income,  before  this  addi- 
tion, was  very  fmall,  he  never  read  or  wrote  with  a 
view  of  making  his  labours  ufeful  to  himfelf.  He  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  few  perfonages  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  efpecially  in  the  poetical  clafs, 
who  are  devoid  of  felf  intereft,  and  at  the  fame  time 
attentive  to  economy  ;  and  alfo  was  among  mankind 
in  general  one  of  thofe  very  few  economifts,  who  pof- 
fefs  that  talent,  untinctured  with  the  flighted  ftain  of 
avarice.  "When  his  circumftances  were  at  the  loweft, 
he  gave  away  fuch  fums  in  private  charity,  as  would 
have  done  credit  to  an  ampler  purfe.  But  what  chief- 
ly deterred  him  from  feeking  any  advantage  by  his 
literary  purfuits,  was  a  certain  degree  of  pride,  which 
led  him  to  defpife  the  idea  of  being  thought  an  author 
by  profeffion. 

However,  it  is  probable,  that  early  in  life  he  had 
an  intention  of  publiihing  an  edition  of  Strabo  ;  for 
his  papers  contain  a  great  number  of  notes  and  geo- 
graphical difquilitions  on  that  author,  particularly 
with  refpect  to  that  part  of  Afia  which  comprehends 
Perfiaand  India.     The  indefatigable  pains  which  he 
tookwith  the  writitings  of  Plato,  and  the  quantity  of 
critical  as  well  as  explanatory  obfervations  which  he 
has  left  upon  almoft  every  part  of  his  works,  plainly 
indicate,  that  no  man  in  Europe  was  better  prepared 
to  repnblilh  and  illuftrate  that  philofopher  than  Mr 
Gray.    Another  work,  on  which  he  bellowed  uncom- 
mon labour,  was  the  Anthologia.     In  an  interleaved 
copy  of  that  collection  of  Greek  epigrams,  he  has  tran- 
fcribedfeveral  additional  ones,  which  he  felected  in  his 
exteniive  reading  ;  has  inferted  a  great  number  of  cri- 
tical notes  and  emendations,  and  fubjoined  a  copious 
index.  But  whether  heintended  this  performance  for 
the  prefs  or  not,  is  uncertain.    The  only  work  which 
he  meditated  upon  with  this  direct  view  from  the  be- 
ginning was  a  hiftory  of  Englifh  poetry,  npon  a  plan 
iketched  out  by  Mr  Pope.     He  has  mentioned  this 
himfelf  in  an  advertifement  to  thofe  three  fine  imita- 
tions of  Norfe  and  Welch  poetry,  which  he  gave  the 


world  in  the  laft  edition  of  his  poems.  But  after  he 
had  made  fome  considerable  preparations  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  defign,  and  Mr  Mafon  had  offered  him 
his  affiftance,  he  was  informed,  that  Mr  Warton,  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  was  engaged  in  a  work  of 
the  fame  kind.  The  undertaking  was  therefore  rclin- 
quifhed,  by  mutual  confent  ;  and  foon  after,  on  that 
gentleman's  defiring  a  fight  of  the  plan,  our  author 
readily  feut  him  a  copy  of  it. 

Among  other   feitnees,  Mr  Gray  had  acquired   a 
great  knowledge  of  Gothic  archiiecture.  He  had  feeit 
and  accurately  ftudied  in  his  youth,  while  abroad,  the 
Roman  proportions  on  the  fpot,  both  in  ancient  times, 
and  in  the  works  of  Palladio.     In  his  later  years  he- 
applied  himfelf  to  conlider  thofe  Stupendous  ftructures 
of  more  modern  date  that  adorned  his  own  country  ; 
which,  if  they  have  not  the  fame  grace,  have  un- 
doubtedly equal  dignity.  He  endeavoured  to  trace  this 
mode  of  building  from  the  time  it  commenced  through 
its  various  changes,   till  it  arrived  at  its  perfection  hi 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  ended  in  that  of  Eliza- 
beth.    For  this  purpofe,  he  did  not  fo  much  depenJ 
upon  written  accounts,  as thatinternalevidence  which 
the  buildings  themfelves  give  of  their  refpective  anti- 
quity ;  lince  they  conftantly  furnifh  to  the  well  inform- 
ed eye,  arms,  ornaments,  and  other  marks,  by  which 
their  feveral  ages  may  be  afcertained.  On  this  account 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  heraldry  as  a  prepa- 
ratory fcience  ;  and  has  left  behind  him  a  number  of 
genealogical  papers,  more  than  fufEcient  to  prove  him 
a  complete  mafter  of  it.     By  thefe  means  he  arrived  at 
fo  very  extraordinary  a  pitch  of  fagacity,  as  to  be  en- 
abled to  pronounce,  at  firft  fight,  on  the  precife  time 
when    every  particular  part    of  any  cathedral  was 
erected.     But  the  favourite  ftudy  of  Mr  Gray  for  the 
laft  ten  years  of  his  life  was  natural  hiftory,  which  he 
then  rather  refumed  than  began  ;  as  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  uncle  Antrobus,  he  was  a  confiderablc  00- 
tanift  at  15.  The  marginal  notes  which  he  has  left  on 
Linnsens  and  other  writers  on  the  vegetable,  animal, 
andfoffile  kingdoms,  are  very  numerous  :  but  the  mot 
confiderable  are  on  Hudfon's  Flora  An^lica,  and  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  Syjlema  Nature  ;  which  latter  he 
interleaved  and  filled  almoft  entirely.  While  employ- 
ed on  zoology,  he  read  Ariftotle's  treatife  on  thatfub- 
ject  with  great  care,  and  explained  many  difficult  paf- 
fages  of  that  obfeure  ancient  by  the  lights  he  had  re- 
ceived from  modern  naturalifts.  In  a  word,  excepting 
pure  mathematics,  and  the  ftudies  dependent  on  that 
fcience,  there  was  hardly  any  part  of  human  learning 
in  which  he  had  not  acquired  a  competent  fkill,  and 
inmoft  of  them  a  confummate  maftery.     To  1  his  ac- 
count of  his  literary  character  we  may  add,  that  he 
had  a  fine  tafte  in  painting,  prints,  gardening,  and 
mufic  5  and  was  moreover  a  man  of  good-breeding, 
virtue,  and  humanity. 

He  died  in  1 771 ;  and  an  edition  of  his  poems,  with 
memoirs  of  hislife  and  writings,  were  publifhed  in  450, 
in  1 77  J,  by  Mr  Mafon.  This  gentleman,  however, 
inflead  ofemployinghis  own  penindrawingMrGray's 
character,  has  adopted  one  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Te  m- 
ple,  rector  of  Mamheadin  Devonlhire,inaletter  to  Mr 
Bofwell ;  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  commu- 
nicating it.  "  Perhaps  (fays  Mr  Temple)  he  was  the 
moft learned  man  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  acquainted 
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with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  fcience,  and 
that  not  Superficially  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every 
branch  of  biftory,  both  natural  and  civil  ;  had  read  all 
the  original  hiitorians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy: 
and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Ciiticifm,  metaphyiics, 
morals,  politics,  made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of 
ftudy  ;  voyages  and  travels  of  ail  forts  were  his  favou- 
rite amufement ;  and  he  had  a  fine  taite  in  painting, 
prints,  architecture,  and  gardening.  With  fuch  a 
fund  of  knowledge,  his  converfation  muft  have  been 
equally  intruding  and  entertaining  ;  but  he  was  alfo 
a  good  man,  a  well-bred  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  hu- 
manity. There  is  no  character  without  fume  fpeck, 
fome  imperfection;  and  1  think  the  greateffc  defect  in 
his  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effemina- 
cy, and  a  vi/ible  faftidioufhefs,or  contempt  and  difdain 
of  his  inferiors  in  fcience.  He  alfo  had,  in  fome  de- 
gree, that  weaknefs  which  difgufted  Voltaire  fo  much 
in  Congreve  :  though  hefeemed  to  value  others  chief- 
ly according  to  the  progrefs  they  had  made  in  know- 
ledge, yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  conhdered  himfelf 
merely  as  a  man  of  letters;  and  though  without  birth, 
or  fortune,  or  ftation,  his  defirc  was  to  be  looked  up- 
on as  a  private  independent  gentleman,  who  read  for 
his  amufement.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  faid,  What  tigiii- 
fies  fo  much  knowledge,  when  it  produces  fo  little  I 
Is  it  worth  taking  fo  much  pains  to  leave  no  memo- 
rial but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  conhdered,  that 
Mr  Gray  was,  to  others,  at  leaft  innocentlyemployed: 
to  himfelf,  certainly  beneficially.  His  time  paiTed 
agreeably  ;  he  was  every  day  making  fome  new  ac- 
quifnion  in  fcience  ;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart 
foftened,  and  his  virtue  ftrengthened;  the  world  and 
mankind  were  fliown  to  him  without  a  mafk;  and  he 
was  taught  to  confider  every  thing  as  trilling,  and  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  a  wife  man,  except  the  pur- 
luit  of  knowledge,  and  the  practice  of  virtue  in  that 
flate  wherein  God  hath  placed  us." 

GRAYLING,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Salmo. 

In  angling  for  this  hfh  your  hook  muft  be  armed 
upon  the  fhanks  with  a  very  narrow  plate  of  lead, which 
fhould  be  flendereft  at  the  bent  of  the  hook,  that  the 
bait  (which  is  to  be  a  large  graftiopper,  the  uppermoft 
wing  of  which  muft  be  pulled  off)  may  come  over  to 
it  the  more  eafily.  At  the  point  let  there  be  a  cad- 
bait  in  a  continual  motion.  The  jag-tail,  which  is  a 
worm  of  a  pale  fie fli- colour,  with  a  yellow  tag  on  its 
tail,  is  an  excellent  bait  for  the  grayling  in  March  and 
April. 

GREASE,  a  fwelling  and  gourdinefs  of  the  legs 
of  ahorfe.     See  Farriery,  §  xxxvi. 

GREAT,  a  term  of  comparifon,  denoting  a  thing 
to  have  moreextenlion  than  fome  other  to  which  it  is 
referred.  Thus  we  fay,  a. great  fpace,  agr^rdiftance, 
a  great  figure,  a  great  body,  &c. 

Great  is  likewife  ufed  figuratively  in  matters  of 
morality,  &c.  to  Signify  ample,  noble,  elevated,  extra- 
ordinary, important,  &c.  Thus  we  fay,  Shakefpeare 
was  a  great  genius,  Da  Vinci  a  great  painter,  Galileo 
a^rfrf/philofopher,  Boihi  a  great  criic,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  a  title  or  quality  appropriated  to  cer- 
tain princes  and  other  illuftrious  perfonages.  Thus 
we  fay,  the  great  Turk,  the  great  Mogul,  the  great 
chain  of  Tartary,  the  great  duke  of  Florence,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  a  furname  bellowed  on  Several  kings 


and  emperors.  Thus  we  fay,  Alexander  the  great; 
Cyrus  the  great ;  Charles  the  great,  or  Charlemagne; 
Henry  the  great  of  France,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  officers  who  have 
pre-eminence  over  others.  Thus  we  fay,  the  lord 
great  chamberlain;  the  £■/■<?*/ mar flial  of  Poland,  Sec. 

GREATER  tone,  in  mulic.     See  Tone. 

GREAVES  (John),  an  eminent  phyfician  and  an- 
tiquary, was  the  eldcft  fon  of  John  Greaves  rector  of 
Colemore,  near  Alresford  in  Hampfhire,  and  born  in 
1602.  He  was  educated  in  Baliol  College  in  Oxford, 
from  which  he  removed  to  Merton.  He  was  after- 
wards, on  the  foot  of  his  great  merit,  chofen  geo- 
metry profefTor  of  Greiham  College.  His  ardent  thirft, 
of  knowledge  foon  carried  him  into  feveral  parts  of 
Europe,where  he  eagerly  feized  every  opportunity  of 
improving  it.  His  next  voyage  was  into  the  eaftern 
countries;  where  nothing  remarkable  in  the  heavens, 
earth,  or  even  fubterraneous  places,  feems  to  have 
efcaped  his  nice  obfervation.  He,  with  indefatigable 
induftry,  and  even  al  the  peril  of  his  life,  collected  a 
conliderable  number  of  Arabic,  Periic,  and  Greek, 
manufcripts,  for  archbilhop  Laud.  Of  thefe  he  well 
knew  the  value,  as  he  was  a  mafter  of  the  languages 
in  which  they  were  written.  He  alfo  collected  for 
that  prelate  many  oriental  gems  and  coins.  He  took 
a  more  accurate  furvey  of  the  pyramids  than  any  tra- 
veller who  went  before  him.  On  his  return  from  the 
Eaft,  he  viiited  feveral  parts  of  Italy  a  fecond  time. 
During  hisitay  at  Piome,  he  made  a  particular  inquiry 
into  the  true  ftate  of  the  ancient  weights  and  meafures. 
Soon  after  he  had  finiflied  his  fecond  voyage,  he  was 
chofen  Savilian  profeilbr  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.  He 
was  eminently  qualified  for  his  profefTorfhip,  as  the 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  aftronomers  were  fami- 
liar to  him.  His  books  relating  to  oriental  learning, 
his  Pyramldographia,  or  a  description  of  the  pyramids 
in  Egypt,  his  Epocha  Celebriorcs,  and  other  curious 
and  ufeful  pieces,  of  which  Mr  Ward  has  given  us  a 
catalogue,  ihow  him  to  have  been  a  great  man.  Thofe 
which  he  intended  to  publifh  would  have  lhown  him 
to  be  a  greater  ;  but  he  was  ftopped  in  his  great  ca- 
reer by  death  in  1642. 

GREBE,  in  ornithology.     See  Colymbus. 

GFvEECE,  the  prefent  Romelia,  and  in  many  re- 
fpects  one  of  the  moft  defervedly  celebrated  countries 
in  the  world,  was  anciently  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Macedonia  and  the  river  Strymon;  on  the  weft  by  the 
Ionian  fea  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Egean  fea  and  Archipelago.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  Strymon,  by  which  it  was  parted 
from  Thrace,  to  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,  thefouth- 
moft  point  of  Peloponnefus,  now  the  Morea,  about 
6°  20'  of  latitude,  or  nearly  440  Engliih  miles,  and  in 
breath  from  eait  to  weft  about  359  miles. 

The  general  names  by  which  theinhabitants  of  this 
country  were  known  to  the  ancients  were  thofe  of 
Craici,ov  Craicoi,  from  whence  the  name  of  Greece  is 
plainly  derived. Thefe  names  are  thought  to  come  from 
Graecus,  the  father,  or  (according  to  fome)  the  fon,  of 
Theffalus,  who  gave  name  to  Theifaly  ;  bijt  fome  mo- 
dern critics  choofe  to  derive  it  from  Ragau,  the  fame 
with  Reu,  the  fon  of  Peleg,  by  the  tranfpoiition  of  a 
letter  to  foften  the  found. — Thefe  names  were  after- 
wards changed  for  Achai  and  Hellenes  ,•  the  fir  ft,  as  is 

fuppofed, 


Great- 


Greece. 
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Greece,     fuppofed,  from  Achteus,  the  fon  of  Xufhus,  the  fon  of     ftatcs  into  which  Greece  was  originally  divided.  The    Greece. 

' s/— — '  Hellen,  and  father  of  Ion  ;  or,  according  to  the  fable,     mofl  remarkable  of  thcfefmall  principalities  mention- 

the  fon  of  Jupiter  :  the  other  from  Hellen,  aboveinen-  edin  hiftoiy  are  the  following  :  In  Peloponnefus  were 
turned,  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  and  father  of  Dorus,  thofe  of  Sicyon,  Argos,  and  MefTenia,  Achaia Propria, 
from  whom  came  the  Dores,  afterwards  a  famous  na-  Arcadia,  and  Laconia.  In  Grecia  Propria  (that 
tion  among  the  Greeks. — Another  name  by  which  the  part  of  Greece  which  lay  without  Peloponnefus) , were 
Greeks  were  kuown  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  was  thofe  of  Attica,  Megara,  Bceotia,  Locris,  Epichne- 
that  of  Pe/afgi,  which  the  Arcadians,  the  mofl  ancient  midia,  Doris,  Phocis,  Locris,  Ozolaea,  and  iEtolia.  - 
people  in  Greece,  deduced  from  their  pretended  foun-  In  Epirus  were  the  Moloffi,  Amphilochi,  CalHopsei, 
der  Pdafgus  ;  who  is  faid  to  have  got  fuch  footing  in  Dr^opes,  Chaoces,  Threfpotii,  Almeni,  and  Acar- 
Peloponnefus,  that  the  whole  peninfula  from  him  was  nani.  In  Theflaly  were  thofe  of  Theilaliotis,  Efti- 
called  Pelafgia.  But  the  moft  ancient  name  of  all  is  otis,  Pelafgiotis,  Magnefia,  and  Phthia. — All  thefe 
univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  that  of  Iones,  which  have  at  one  time  or  other  been  feverally  governed  by 
the  Greeks  themfelves  derived  from  Ion  the  fon  of     kings  of  their  own,  though  we  only  rind  the  names  af 

many  of  them  mentioned  in  the  hiitories  of  the  more 
considerable  kingdoms  of  Sparta,  Attica,  Thebes,  &c. 
— The  erection  of  thefe  kingdoms,  however,  for 
fome  time,  did  not  much  alter  the  cafe  ;   the  inhabi- 


Xuthus  ;  or,  as  the  fable  hath  it,  of  Apollo,  by  Cre- 
ufa  the  daughter  of  Erichtheus  the  grandfon  of  Deu- 
calion. Jofephus,  however,  affirms,  that  their  ori- 
ginal is  of  much  older  date  ;  and  that Javau,  the  fon  of 


Taphet,  and   grandfon  of  Noah,  was   the   firft  who  tants  of  the  new  kingdoms  plundered  and  deftroyed 

peopled  thefe  countries;  which  Bochart  hathalfo  ren-  one  another  without  mercy.  Attica  was  the  only  place 

dered  very  probable.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  among  in  any  degree  free  from  thefe  incurlions,   becaufe  it 

the  Greeks  themfelves,  only  the  Athenians,  and  fuch  was  naturally  deftitute  of  every  thing  that  could  in- 


colonies  as  fprung  from  them,  were  called  Iones  ;  but 
it  is  alfo  plain  beyond  exception,  that  other  nations 
gave  this  name  toall  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece  in  the  firft. ages,  even 
by  the  confeliion  of  their  own  hiftorians,  appear  to 
i.ave  been  favages  fcarce  a  degree  removed  from  Drutes. 
They  lived  indifferently  on  every  fruit,  herb,  or  root 
that  came  in  their  way  ;  and  lay  either  in  the  open 
fields,  or  at  beft  Sheltered  themfelves  in  dens,  caves, 
and  hollow  trees  ;  the  country  itfelf  in  the  mean  time 
remaining  one  continued  uncultivated  defart. — The 
firft  improvement  they  made  in  their  way  of  living, 
was  the  exchanging  of  their  old  food  for  the  more 
wholefome  acorns,  building  huts  for  themfelves  to 
lleep  in,  and  covering  their  bodies  with  the  fkins  of 
beafts.  For  all  this  itfeems,  they  were  beholden  to 
Pelafgius  abovementioned  (fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  Pe- 
leg  fpoken  of  in  Scripture),  and  who  was  highly  re- 
verenced by  them  on  that  account. — This  reformation 


vite  a  plundering  enemy  ;  but  thofe  cities  fared  much 
worfe  which  were  lituated  on  the  fea-coails  ;  becaufe 
they  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  plundered  ei- 
ther by  fea  or  land  :  for  pirates  at  that  time  did  not 
lefs  infeft  all  thofe  feas  than  robbers  did  the  land.  And 
this  was  orie  main  caufe  why  moft  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Greece  were  lituated  at  fome  considerable  diftance 
from  the  ihore  ;  but  even  in  thefe,  as  all  their  fafety 
conlifted  in  the  reJiftance  they  could  make  againft  an 
invader,  their  inhabitants  were  under  a  neceflity  of  go- 
ing conftantly  armed,  and  being  ever  on  their  guard. 

Another  mifchief  ariiing  from  thefe  continual  pira- 
cies and  robberies  was,  that  they  occasioned  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  lands  to  lie  uncultivated,  fo  that 
the  people  only  planted  and  fowed  as  much  as  was 
barely  neceflary  for  their  prefent  fupport  j  and  where 
there  was  fuch  an  univerfal  neglect  of  agriculture, 
there  coald  be  as  little  room  for  any  difcoveries  in 
other  ufeful  arts  and  trades.    Hence,  when  other  na- 


in  their  way  of  life,  however,  itfeems  wrought  none  tions,  as  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Midianites,  Phcenici- 
in  their  manners.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  had  no-  ans,  &c.  had  improved  themfelves  to  a  very  high  de- 
thing  to  fight  for  but  a  hole  to  deep  iu,  began  now  to  gree,  the  Greeks  feemtohave  been  utter  ftrangers  to 
envy  and  rob  one  another  of  thefe  ilender  acquifitions.  every  ufeful  art. 


This,  in  procefs  of  time,  put  them  under  a  necellity 
of  joining  themfelvesintocompaniesunder  fomehead, 
that  they  might  either  more  fafely  plunder  their  neigh- 
bours, or  preferve  what  they  had  got.  Laws  they  had 
none,  except  that  of  the  fword  :  fo  that  thofe  only 
lived  in  fafety  who  inhabited  the  moft  barren  and 
craggy  places  ;  and  hence  Greece  for  a  long  time  had 
no  fettled  inhabitants,  the  weakeft  being  always  turn- 
ed out  by  the  ftrongeft.  Their  gigantic  fize  and 
ftrength,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  added  fo  much  to 


During  this  period  of  favage  barbarity,  the  moft 
renouned  Grecian  heroes,  as  Hercules,  The  feus,  &c. 
performed  their  exploits  -,  which,  however  exaggera- 
ted by  poetic  fiction,  no  doubt  had  a  foundation  in 
truth.  Some  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  the  Grecian 
heroes  are  entirely  fictitious,  and  their  exploits  deri- 
ved from  thofe  of  the  Hebrew  worthies,  fuch  as  Sam- 
fon,  Gideon,  &c.  Yet,  confidering  the  extreme  de- 
gree of  barbarity  which  at  that  time  prevailed  through- 
out Greece,  it  feems  not  at  all  improbable  that  fome 


their  infolence  and  cruelty,  that  they  feemed  to  glory     perfons  of  extraordinary  ftrength  and  courage  might 


in  committing  the  greateft  ads  of  violence  and  bar 
barity  on  thofe  that  unhappily  fell  into  their  hands. 

The  next  advance  towards  civilization,  was  their 
forming  themfelves  into  regular  focieties,  to  cultivate 
the  lands,  and  build  themfelves  towns  and  cities  for 
their  fafetv-  Their  original  barbarity  and  mutual  vio 


undertake  the  caufe  of  the  opprefTed,  and  travel  about 
like  the  more  modern  knights-errant  in  queft  of  ad- 
ventures. 

The  firft  expedition  in  which  we  find  the  Greeks 
united,  was  that  againft  Troy,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  recited  under  the  article   Troy.     Their  fuccefs 


lences  againft  each  other  naturally  prevented  them     here    (which  happened  about  1184  B.  C.)  coft  thenv 

from  uniting  as  one  nation,  or  even  into  any  confide-     very  dear  ;  vaft  numbers  of  their  braveft  warriors  be- 

rable  community:  and  hence  the  great  number  of    ing  llain ;  great  numbers  of  the  furvivors  being  caft 

away 
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Greece,    away  in  their  return  ;  and  many  of  tbofe  who  had  the 
"  good  luck  to  get  back  again,  being  foon  after  murder- 
ed, or  driven  out  of  their  country.      It  is  probable, 
however,  tbat  their  having  (laid  for  fuch  a  long  time 
in  Afia,  might  contribute  to  civilize  the  Greeks  fome- 
vvhat  fooner  than   what  they  otherwife  would  have 
been  ;   and  accordingly  from  this  time,  we  find  their 
hiftory  fomewhat  iefs  obfcure,  and  as  it  wTerebegin- 
■ing  to  emerge  out  of  darknefs.  The  continual  wars,  in- 
deed, in  which  they  were  engaged  among  themfelves, 
no  doubt,  for  a  long  time,  prevented  them  from  ma- 
king any  confiderable  progrefs  in  thofe  arts  in  which 
they  afterwards  made  fo  great  progrefs.  Thefe  wars, 
which  indeed  never  ceafed  as  long  as  the  Greeks  pre- 
ferved  their  liberty,  rendered  them  brave,  and  /killed 
in  the  military  art,  above  all  other  nations  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  theyeffectuallyprevented  them  from  making 
permanent  conqnefts,  and  confined  them  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  country  ;  while  the. different  ftates 
were  oneway  or  other  fo  equally  balanced,  that  fcarce 
one  of  them  was  able  perfectly  to  fubdue  another.  The 
Spartans,  however,  having,  with  great  difficulty,  re- 
duced  the  kingdom  of  MefTene,  and  added  its  terri- 
tories to  their  own,  became  the    leading  people  in 
Greece.     Their  fuperiority  was  long  difputed  by  A- 
thens  ;  but  the  Peloponnetian  war  at  laft  determined 
that  point  in  favour  of  the  Spartans,  when  the  city  of 
Athens  was  taken,  and  its  walls  demolilhed  by  Lyfan- 
derihe  Spartan  general.     See  Attica,  no  164. — By 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,   the  Spartans  loft  that  fuperio- 
rity which  they  had   maintained  for  500  years,  and 
which  now  devolved  on  the  Thebans.  After  the  death 
of  Epaminondas,  the  celebrated  Theban  general, how- 
ever, as  noperfon  was  found  pofTefTed  of  his  abilities, 
■the  Thebans  were  again  obliged  to  yield  the  fuperi- 
ority to  the  Spartans.     But  by  this  time  the  Greeks 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  luxuries  and  elegan- 
cies of  life  ;  and  all  the  rigour  of  their  original  laws 
could  not  prevent  them  from  valuing  thefe  as  highly 
as  other  people.     This  did  not  indeed  abate  their  va- 
lour, but  heightened  their  mutual  animofitkes  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  eafy  and  com- 
fortable life,  they  became  more  difpofed  tofubmit  to 
a  mafter.     The  Perfians,  whofe  power  they  had  long 
dreaded,  and  who  were  unable  toreiift  them  by  force 
of  arms,   at  laft  found  out    (by  the  advice  of  Alcibi- 
ades)  the  proper  method  of  reducing  the  Grecian 
power  ;  namely,  by  aflifting  them  by  turns,  and  fup- 
plying  one  flate  with  money  to  fight  againfl  another, 
till  they  fhould  all  be  fo  much   reduced,    that  they 
might  become  an  eafy  prey.     Thus  the  Greeks  were 
weakened,  though  the  Perfians  did  not  reap  any  bene- 
fit from  their  weaknefs.    Philip  of  Macedon  entered 
into  the  fame  political  views  ;  and  partly  by  intrigue, 
partly  by  force,  got  himfelf  declared   Generaliffimo 
df  Greece.     His  fuccefTor  Alexander  the  Great  com- 
pleted their  fubjection  ;  and  by  deftroying  the  city 
of  Thebes,  and  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  flruck 
fuch  terror  throughout  Greece,  that  he  was  as  ful- 
\y  obeyed  by  all  the  flates  as  by  any  of  the  reft  of  his 
Subjects.     During  his  abfence  in   Perfia,  however, 
ihey  attempted  to  (hake  offthe  Macedonian  yoke,  but 
were  quelled  by  his  general  Antipater.    The  news  of 
Alexander's  death  was  to  them  a  matter  of  the  utmofl 
joy  ;  but  their  mutual  animofuies   prevented   them 


from  joining  in  any  folid  plan  for  the  recevery  of  their     Greece- 
liberties,  and  hence  they  continued  to  be  oppreffed  by  *> — -* 

Alexander's  fucceifors,  or  other  tyrants,  till  Aratus, 
an  Achaean,  about  268.  B.  C.  formed  a  deiign  of  fet- 
ting  his  country  free  from  thefe  opprefTors.  He  per- 
fuaded  a  number  of  the  fmall  republics  to  enter  i&to  a 
league  for  their  own  defence,  which  was  called  the 
Ack<ean  league  ;  and  notwith (landing  that  the  repub- 
lics, taken  fingly,  had  very  little  ftrength,  they  not 
only  maintained  their  independency,  but  foon  became 
formidable  when  united.  This  affociation  continued 
to  become  daily  more  and  more  powerful ;  but  received 
a  fevere  check  from  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  which 
obliged  them  to  call  in  Antigonus  to  their  affiflance. 
This  prince  overcame  Cleomenes  at  the  battle  of  Sel- 
lafia,  and  afterwards  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Sparta. 
Thus  he  became  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  the 
one  he  had  conquered,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Gre- 
cian liberties  was  incomplete. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Greeks  began  to  feel  the  weight 
of  a  power  more  formidable  than  any  which  they  had 
yet  experienced  ;  namely,  that  of  the  Romans.  That 
inlidious  and  haughty  republic  firft  intermeddled  with 
the  Grecian  affairs,  under  pretence  of  fetting  them  at 
liberty  from  the  oppreflion  of  Philip   of  Macedon. 
This,  by  a  proper  union  among  themfelves,  they  might 
have  accomplifhed  :  but  in  this  they  acted  as  though 
they  had  been  infatuated  ;  receiving  with  the  utmofl 
joy  the  decree  of  the  Roman  conful,  who  declared 
them  free  ;  without  confidering,  that  he  who  had  thus 
given  them  liberty,  might  cake  it  awayat  his  pleafure. 
This  leflbn,  however,  they  were  foon  taught,  by  the 
total  reduction  of  their  country  to  a  Roman  province  ; 
yet  this  can  fcarce  be  called  a  misfortune,  when  we 
look  back  to  their  hiflory,  and  confider  their  outra- 
ges upon  one  another  :  nor  can  we  fympathife  with 
them  for  the  lofs  of  that  liberty  which  they  only  made 
ufe  of  to  fill  their  country  with  flaughter  and  blood- 
fhed.     After   their  conqueft  by  the  Romans,     they 
made  no  united  effort  to  recover  their  liberty.  They 
continued  in  quiet  fubjection  till  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.     About  that  time,  they  began  to  fuffer 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  their  fufferings 
were  completed  by  the  taking  of  Conliantinople  in 
145?.     Since  that  time,  they  have  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  a  moft  defpotic  government  ;  fo  that  all  traces 
of  their  former  valour,  ingenuity,  and  learning,  are 
now  in  a  manner  totally  extinct. 

Modern  Greece  comprehends  Macedonia ;  Albania, 
now  called  Aruaut ;  Epirius;  Theflaly,  now  Jana  ; 
Achaia,  now Livac/ia  ;  the  Peloponnefus,  now  Murea; 
together  wirh  the  iflands  on  its  coaft,  and  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago. The  continent  of  Greece  is  feated  betwixt 
the  36th  and  43d  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  be- 
tween the  19th  and  27th  degrees  of  longitude,  eaft 
of  London.  To  the  north  it  is  bounded,  by  Bulgaria 
and  Servia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains;  to  the  fouth,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  ; 
to  the  eaft,  by  Romania  and  the  Archipelago  ;  and 
to  the  weft,  by  the  Adriatic,  or  gulph  of  Venice.  Its 
length  is  faid  to  be  about  400  miles,  and  its  utmofl 
breadth  about  350  miles.  The  air  is  extremely  tem- 
perareandhealthy  :  and  the  foil  fruitful,  though  badly 
cultivated  ;  yielding  corn,  wine,  delicious -fruits,  and 
abounding  with  cattle,  fowls,  and  venifon.  As  to  re- 
ligion, 
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Greece,    Hgion,  Chriftianiiy  was  planted  in  Greece  foon  after 
Greek!    the  death  of  our  Saviour,  and  flouriihed  there  for  many 

* '  ages  in  great  purity;  but   fince   the  Greeks   became 

fubjed  to  theTurkifh  yoke,  they  have  funk  into  the 
moil  deplorable  ignorance, in  confequence  of  the  slave- 
ry and  thraldom  under  which  they  groan,  and  their  re- 
ligion is  now  greatly  corrupted.  It  is  indeed  little 
better  than  aheap  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  abfur- 
dities.  The  head  of  the  Greek  church  is  the  patriarch 
of  Conftantinople;  who  is  chofen  by  the  neighbouring 
archbifhops  and  Metropolitans,  and  confirmed  by  the 
emperor  or  grand  vifir.  He  is  a  perfon  of  great  dig- 
nity,being  the  head  and  direclorof  the  eaftern  church. 
The  other  patriarchs  are  thofe  of  jerufalem,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria.  Mr  Tournefort  tells  us,  that  the  pa- 
triarchates are  now  generally  fet  to  fale,  and  bellowed 
upon  thofe  who  are  the  highell  bidders. The  patriarchs, 
metropoIitans,archbifhops,and  bifliops,are  alwayscho- 
fen  from  among  the  Caloyers  or  Greek  monks.  Before 
the  patriarchs  receive  their  patents  and  the  caftan, 
whichisaveftoflinfey-woolfeyjorfomeotherflun^pre- 
fented  by  the  grand  lignior  to  ambaffadors  and  otherper- 
fons  newly  inveftedwithfomeconliderabledignity,they 
are  obliged  to  make  large  prefentsto  the  vilir,  &c.  The 
income  of  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  is  faid  to 
amount  to  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  guilders,  of  which  he  pays  the  one  half  by  way 
of  annual  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  adding  fix 
thoufand  guilders  belides  as  a  prefent  at  the  feall  of 
Bairam.  The  next  perfon  to  a  bilhop  among  the 
clergy  is  an  archimandrite;  who  is  the  director  of  one 
or  more  convents,  which  are  called  mandren ;  then 
come  the  abbot,  the  arch-prieft,  thepriell,  the  dea- 
con, the  under-deacon,  the  chanter,  and  the  lectu- 
rer. The  fecular  clergy  are  fubjected  to  no  rules,  and 
never  rife  higher  than  high-prieft.  They  are  allowed 
to  marry  once  ;  but  it  muft  be  with  a  virgin,  and  be- 
fore they  are  ordained.  They  have  neither  glebe  nor 
tythes,  but  depend  on  the  perquifites  that  arife  from 
their  office  ;  and  they  feldom  preach  but  in  Lent. 
The  Greeks  have  few  nunneries  ;  but  a  great  many  con- 
vents of  monks,  who  are  all  priefts,  and,  ltudenrs 
excepted,  obliged  to  follow  fome  handicraft  employ- 
ment, and  lead  a  very  auftere  life.  The  -Greeks  deny 
the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and  abhor  the  worfhip 
of  images  }  but  have  a  multitude  of  pictures  of  faints 
in  their  churches,  whom  they  pray  to  as  mediators. 
Their  falls  are  very  fevere.  They  believe  alfo  in  the 
doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  and  that  the  Holy 
Gholt  does  not  proceed  from  the  Son.  They  admit 
not  of  purgatory,  fays  Mr  Thcvenot  :  but  yet  they 
allow  a  third  place,  where  they  fay  the  bleffed  re- 
main, in  expectation  of  the  day  of  judgment.  At 
mafs  they  confecrate  with  leavened  bread  ;  and  com- 
municate under  both  kinds,  as  well  laics  as  priefts, 
and  as  well  women  and  children  as  men.  When  they 
carry  the  facrament  to  the  lick,  they  do  not  pro- 
itrate  themfelves  before  it,  nor  expofeit  to  be  adored  ; 
neither  do  they  carry  it  in  proceilion,  or  have  any 
particular  feaft  in  honour  of  it.  Baptifm  is  perform- 
ed among  them  by'  plunging  the  whole  body  of  the 
child  thrice  into  water.  Immediately  after  -baptifm, 
they  gi-ve  it  confirmation  and  the  communion  ;  and 
feven  days  after  that,  it  undergoes  the  ceremony  of 
ablution.     When  a  prieft  is  married,  among  other  ce- 
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remonies,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  drink  each  two  Greece, 
glaffes  of  wine;  then  the  glafs  is  given  to  the  prieft,  """"^ 
who  merrily  drinks  off  the  reft  of  the  wine, and  break- 
ing the  glafs,  fays,  So  may  the  bridegroom  break  the 
virginity  of  the  bride.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  they  are  faid  to  be  very  covetous,  hy- 
pocritical, treacherous,  great  pederafts,  and  at  the 
fame  time  revengeful  to  the  higheft  degree  ;  but  very 
fuperftitious.  They  are  fo  much  defpifed  by  the  Turks, 
that  thefe  do  not  value  even  a  Greek  who  turns  Ma- 
hometan. The  Turks  are  remarkable  for  their  taci- 
turnity, they  never  ufe  any  unnecefTary  words  ;  but 
the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  talkative  and 
lively.  The  Turks  generally  practife  what  their  re- 
ligion enjoins,  but  the  Greeks  do  not  ;  and  their  mi- 
fery  puts  them  upon  a  thoufand  mean  fhifts  and  fcan- 
dalous  practices,  authorized  by  bad  example,  and 
perpetuated  from  father  to  fon.  The  Greek  women 
have  fine  features  and  beautiful  complexions  :  theis 
countenances  ftill  very  much  referable  thofe  of  the  an* 
cient  Greek  ftatues. 

GREEK,  or  Grecian,  any  thing  belonging  to 
ancient  Greece. 

The  Greek  language,  as  preferved  in  the  writings 
of  the  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  as  Homer,  He- 
fiod,  Demofthenes,  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Xenephon,  Src. 
has  a  great  variety  of  terms  and  expreffions,  fai tabic 
to  the  genius  and  occalions  of  a  polite  and  learned 
people,  who  had  a  talte  for  arts  and  fciences.  In  it, 
proper  names  are  figurative  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that 
the  modern  languages  borrow  fomany  terms  from  it. 
When  any  new  invention,  inftrument, machine,  or  the 
like,  is  difcovered,  recourfe  is  generally  had  to  the 
Greek  for  a  name  to  it ;  the  facility  wherewith  words 
are  there  compounded,  affording  fuch  as  will  be  cx- 
preflive  of  its  ufe  :  fuch  are,  barometer,  hygrometer, 
microfcopc,  telefcope,  thermometer,  &c.  But  of  all 
fciences,  medicine  moil  abounds  with  fuch  terms  ;  as 
diaphoretic,  diagnoiis,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhage,  hy- 
drophobia, phtbilis,  atrophy,  &c.  Befides  the  cop'i- 
oufnefs  and  ligniheancy  of  the  Greek,  wherein  it  ex- 
cels moft,  if  not  all,  other  languages,  it  has  alfo  three 
numbers,  viz.  a  lingular,  dual,  and  plural  :  alfo  a- 
bundance  of  tenfes  in  its  verbs,  which  makes  a  variety 
in  difcourfe,  prevents  a  certain  drynefs  that  always 
accompanies  too  great  an  uniformity,  and  renders  than 
language  peculiarly  proper  for  all  kinds  of  verfe.  The 
ufe  of  the  participles,  of  the  aoriit  and  preterite,  toge- 
ther with  the  compound  words  already  mentioned, 
give  it  a  peculiar  force  and  brevity  without  taking 
any  thing  from  its  perfpicuity. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  ailign  the  precife  difference 
between  the  modern  and  ancient  Greek  ;  which  con- 
lifts  in  the  terminations  of  the  nouns,  prono.nns,  verbs, 
&c.  not  unlike  what  obtains  between  fome -of  the  di- 
alecls  of  the  Italian  or  Spanifh.  There  are  alfo  in  the 
modern  Greek  many  new  words,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  ancient.  We  may  therefore  diftinguith  three 
ages  of  the  Greek  tongue  :  the  firft  of  which  ends  at 
the  time  when  Conftantinople  became  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire  ;  the  fecond  lalled  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks; 
and  the  third  from  thst. time  to  this. 

Creek  Bible.     See  Bible. 

Greek  Church,  is  that  part  of  theChriftian  church  ' 

which  . 
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Greek     which  is  eftablillied  in  Greece;  extending likewife  to 

1         fome  other  parts  of  Turkey.  See  Greece. — It  is  thus 

Prepn"     called  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  in  comradikinction 

.   ou  e'    .  from  the  Latin  or  Romifh  church;  as  alfo  the  Eaflern 

church,  in  diftinction  from  theWefteril. 

The  Romaniits  call  the  Greek  church  the  Creek 
fchifm  ;  becaufe  the  Greeks  do  not  allow  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  but  depend  wholly,  as  to  matters  of  reli- 
gion, on  their  own  patriarchs.  They  have  treated 
them  as  fchifmatics  ever  lince  the  revolt,  as  they  call 
it,  of  the  patriarch  Photius. 

Creek  Monks  and  Nuns,  of  whatever  order,  confider 
St  Bafil  as  their  founder  and  common  father,  and 
efteem  it  thehighefl  crime  to  deviate  in  the  lead  from 
his  conilitutions.  There  are  feveral  beautiful  con- 
vents with  churches,  in  which  the  monks  perform  di- 
vine fervice  day  and  night.  Some  of  the  monks  are 
caenobites,  or  live  together,  wear  the  fame  habit,  eat 
at  the  fame  table,  and  perforin  the  fame  exercifes  and 
employments. 

Greek  Orders,  in  architecture,  are  the  Doric,  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  ;  incontradiftinction  to  the  two  Latin 
orders,  the  Tufcanand  Compofite.     See  Order. 

GREEN,  one  of  the  orignal  prifmatic  colours,  ex- 
hibited by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.  See 
Chromatics  and  CotouR. 

Green,  among  painters  and  dyers.  See  Colour- 
Makbig,  n°  27.  and  Dyeing,  n°  93 — 95. 

CREEK-Cloth,  a  board  or  court  of  juftice  held  In  the 
compting-houfe,  of  the  Britifh  king's  houfehold,  com- 
pofed  of  the  Lord  Steward  and  officers  under  him,  who 
fit  daily.  To  this  court  is  committed  the  charge  and 
oversight  of  the  king's  houfehold  in  matters  of  juftice, 
and  government, with  a  power  to  correct  all  offenders, 
and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  theverge,  or  jurifdiction 
of  the  court-royal;  which  is  every  way  about  200  yards 
from  the  laft  gate  of  the  palace  where  his  majefty  re- 
fides. 

It  takes  its  name,  board  of  green  cloth,  from  a  green 
cloth  fpreadover  the  board  where  they  fit. 

Without  a  warrant  firft  obtained  from  this  court, 
none  of  the  king's  fervants  can  be  arretted  for  debt. 

Clerks  of  the  Green  Cloth  were  two  officers  of  the 
board  of  green  cloth,  who  appointed  the  diet  of  the 
king  and  his  houfehold  ;  and  kept  all  records,  legers, 
and  papers  relating  thereto;  makeup  bills,  parcels,  and 
debentures  for  falaries,  and  provifions  and  necelTaries 
for  the  officers  of  the  buttery,  pantry,  cellar,  &c. 
They  alfo  waited  upon  foreign  princes  when  entertain- 
ed by  his  majefty.  But  this  has  b"en  lately  abolifhed. 

Greek  Finch,  in  ornithology,  the  Englifh  name  of 
the  grcenifh  fringilla,  with  the  wings  and  tail  varie- 
gated with  yellow.     See  Fringilla. 

C 'ree.x-  Houfe ,  or  Confervatory,  a  houfe  in  a  Garden, 
contrived  for  fheltering  and  prefer ving  the  molt  curi- 
ous and  tender  exotic  plants,which  in  our  climate  will 
not  bear  to  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  efpecially  du- 
ring the  winter  feafon.  Thefe  are  generally  largeand 
beautiful  ftructures,  equally  ornamental  and  ufeful. 

The  length  of  greenhoufes  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  plants  intended  to  be  preserved  in  them, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  reduced  to  rule  :  but  their 
depth  ihould  neverbe  greater  than  their  height  in  the 
clear  ;  which,  in  fmall  or  middling  houfes,  may  be  16 
t>r  18  feet,  but  in  large  ones  from  20  to  24  feet ;  and 
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the  length  of  the  windows  Ihould  reach  from  about  one  Cfreen- 
fout  and  a  half  above  the  pavement,  and  within  the  houfe. 
fame  difrance  of  the  deling,  which  will  admit  of  a  v 
corniche  round  thebuildingoverthe  heads  of  the  win- 
dows. Their  breadth  cannot  be  in  proportion  to  their 
length  ;  for  if  in  the  largeft  building  they  are  more 
than  feven  or  feven  feet  and  a  half  broad,  they  will  be 
extremely  heavy  and  inconvenient. The  piers  between 
the  windows  mull  be  as  narrow  as  may  be  to  fupport 
the  building;  for  which  reafon  they  fhould  either  be  of 
ftone  or  hard  burnt  bricks.  If  the  piers  are  made  of 
ftone,  they  ihould  be  30  inches  wide  in  front,  and 
floped  offbehind  to  about  18  inches,  by  which  means 
there  will  be  no  corners  to  take  off  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
If  they  are  of  brick,  they  will  require  to  be  at  leafl 
three  feet  in  front,  but  they  fhould  be  in  the  fame 
manner  floped  offbehind.  Over  the  greenhoufe  may 
be  rooms  for  drying  and  preferving  feeds,  roots,  &c. 
and  behind  it  a  place  for  tools  and  other  purpofes;  and 
both  thefe  behind, and  the  rooms  above, will  be  of  great 
ufe  in  keeping  off  the  frofls,  fo  that  the  wall  between 
thefe  need  not  be  of  more  than  two  bricks  and  a  half 
in  thicknefs. 

The  floor  of  the  greenhoufe,  which  fhould  be  laid 
either  with  Bremen  fquares,  Purbeck  ftone,  or  flat 
tiles,  muft  be  raifed  two  feet  above  the  furface  of  the 
adjoining  ground,  or  if  the  lituation  be  damp,  at  leaft, 
three  feet;  and  if  the  whole  is  arched  with  low  brick 
arches  under  the  floor,  they  will  be  of  great  fervice  in 
preventing  damps  ;  and  under  the  floor,  about  two 
feet  from  the  front,  it  will  be  very  advifeable  to  make 
a  flue  of  ten  inches  wide  and  two  feet  deep  ;  this 
fhould  be  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  houfe,  and 
then  returned  back  along  the  hinder  part,  and  there  be 
carried  up  into  funnels  adjoining  to  the  tool-houfe,  by 
which  the  fmoke  may  be  carried  off.  The  fire-place 
may  be  contrived  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
door  at  which  the  fuel  is  put  in,  as  alfo  the  afh-gate, 
maybe  contrived  to  open  into  the  tool-houfe,  and  the 
fuel  being  laid  in  the  fame  place,  the  whole  will  be  out 
of  fight.  Bradley  advifes,  that  the  front  of  green- 
houfes, in  the  colder  parts  of  England,  be  built  in  a 
fweepor  femicircle,  fo  that  one  part  or  other  of  it  may 
receive  the  fun's  rays  all  day.  The  ufe  of  fires  muft, 
however,  be  very  fparing  in  this  place  ;  and  it  is  not 
one  winter  in  three  or  four  that  will  require  them  in 
any  part,  only  when  the  weather  is  very  fevere,  and  the 
froft  cannot  well  be  kept  out  any  other  way,  this  is  an 
expedient  that  is  good  to  have  in  readinefs,  as  it  may 
fave  a  whole  houfe  of  plants.  Withinfide  of  the  win- 
dows, in  front  of  the  greenhoufe,  there  fhould  be  good 
ftrong  fhutters,  made  with  hinges,  to  fold  back  clofe 
to  the  piers,  that  they  may  not  obftruct  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  The  back  part  of  the  houfe  fhould  be  either 
laid  over  with  ftucco  or  plaitered  with  mortar,  and 
whitewalhed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frofty  air  from 
penetrating  through  the  walls.  When  the  greenhoufe 
is  wainfeotted,  the  walls  fhould  be  plaflered  with  lime 
and  hair  behind  the  wainfcot,  to  keep  out  the  cold  ; 
and  the  wainfcot,  as  well  as  the  ceiling,  and  every 
part  within  the  houfe,  fhould  be  painted  white,  for 
the  reflection  of  the  fun's  rays.  There  muft  be  a  num- 
ber of  treffels  with  forms  of  wood  upon  them,  to  fup- 
port the  pots  of  plants  ;  the  tallefl  to  be  placed  hind- 
moft,  the  lowed  within  four  feet  of  the  windows  :  and 
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Green,     the  rows  of  plants  fliould  rife  gradually,  fo  that  the 

— * '  heads  of  the  fecond  row  fliould  be  entirely  above  the 

firft;  and  behind  them  there  fhould  be  a  fpace  of  at 
lead  five  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  watering  the 
plants,  and  for  a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  the  placing  of  the  euphorbiums,  ce- 
reufes,  and  other  fucculent  plants  among  orange  trees, 
andothercommongreenhoufe-plants,isalwaysdeftruc- 
tive  of  them,  by  making  them  receive  an  improper  fort 
of  effluvia,  which  plants  of  that  kind  imbibe  very 
freely.  They  Ihould  therefore  be  placed  in  two  wings 
built  at  each  end  of  the  greenhoufe  ;  which,  if  well 
contrived,  will  be  a  great  beauty  as  well  as  ufe  to  the 
building.  Thefe  wings  may  be  made  capable  of  a 
greater  warmth  alfo  by  more  flues,  and  may  be  made 
to  contain  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  for  the  railing 
many  of  the  tender  plants,  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Whilft  the  front  of  the  greenhoufe  is  exactly  fouth, 
one  of  the  wings  may  be  made  to  face  the  fouth  -eaft 
and  the  other  the  fouth-weft.  By  this  difpofition  the 
heat  of  the  fun  is  reflected  from  one  part  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  other  all  day,  and  the  front  of  the  main 
greenhoufe  is  guarded  from  the  cold  winds.  Thefe 
two  wings  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  maintain  plants 
of  different  degrees  of  hardinefs,  which  may  be  eafily 
effected  by  the  (ituation  and  extent  of  the  fire-place, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  flues:  the  wing  fa- 
cing the  fouth-eaft  is  evidently  the  mod  proper  for  the 
warmed  (love ;  this  may  be  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
partition  of  glafs,  with  glafs-doors  opening  from  one 
divifion  to  the  other.  In  each  of  thefe  there  Ihould  be 
a  fire-place,  with  flues  carried  up  agaiafl  the  back-wall, 
through  which  the  fmoke  fliould  be  made  to  pafs  as 
many  times  the  length  of  the  houfe  as  the  height  will 
admit  of  the  number  of  flues;  for  the  lunger  the  fmoke 
is  in  palling,  the  more  heat  will  be  given  to  the  houfe 
with  a  lefs  quantity  of  fuel.  The  other  wing,  facing 
the  fouth-weft,  fliould  be  divided  and  furnifned  with 
flues  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  thus  different  degrees 
of  heat  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  feafons  and 
the  particular  forts  of  plants  that  are  to  be  preferved. 
If  there  are  no  flieds  behind  thefe  «ings,  the  walls 
fhould  not  be  lefs  than  three  bricks  thick;  and  the 
back  part,  having  doping  roofs,  which  are  covered 
with  tiles  or  flates,  fliould  bs  lined  with  reeds,  &c. 
under  the  covering.  The  (loping  glafles  of  thefe 
houfes  (hould  be  made  to  Aide  and  take  oft',  fo  that 
they  may  be  drawn  down  more  or  lefs  in  warm  weather 
to  admit  air  to  the  plants  ;  and  the  upright  glafles  in 
front  may  be  fo  contrived  as  that  every  other  may 
open  as  doors  upon  hinges,  and  the  alternate  glatTes 
may  be  divided  into  two  :  the  upper  part  of  each 
Ihould  be  fo  contrive'  as  to  be  drawn  down  like  faflies, 
fo  that  either  of  them  may  be  ufed  to  admit  air  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  as  there  may  be  occaiion. 

As  to  the  management  of  the  plants  herein,  Morti- 
mer recommends  the  opening  of  the  mould  about  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  fprinkling  a  little  frefli  mould 
in  them,  and  a  little  warm  dung  on  that;  as  alfo  to 
water  them  when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  curl, 
and  not  oftener,  which  would  make  them  fade  and  be 
fickly  ;  and  to  take  offfuch  leaves  as  w  icher  and  grow 
dry. 

Green  Shfoefs  (.Ckforofij).  .  Sec  Index  fur-joined 
to  Medicine. 
Vol.  VlIL 


CREEx-Si/ver,  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuftom  within  Greenland, 
the  manor  of  Writtel  in  the  county  of  EiTex  in  Eng-  ** — « — -^ 
land  ;   which  is,   that  every  tenant  whofe  fore-doer 
opens  to  Greenbury  (hall  pay  an  half-penny  yearly  to 
the  lord,  by  the  name  of  green-fihcr. 

G reek -V/ ax,  is  ufed  where  eftates  are  delivered  to 
the  flieriffs  out  of  the  exchequer,  under  the  feal  of 
that  coun,  made  in  green  wax,  to  be  levied  in  the  fe: 
veral  counties.  This  word  is  mentioned  the  43d 
flat.  Ed.  III.  c.  9.  and  7  Hen.  IV.  c.  4. 

GREENLAND,  a  general  name  by  which  are 
denoted  the  moft  eafterly  parts  of  America,  ftretching 
towards  the  north  pole,  and  likewife  fome  ilknds  to 
the  northward  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  lying  in 
very  high  latitudes. 

This  country  is  divided  into  Weft  and  Eaft  Green-  1 

land. — Weft  Greenlandisnowdetermined  by  thelatefl  Weft 
maps  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  though  Greenland 
upon  what  authority  is  not  very  clear.     That  part  of  defenbed. 
*  it  which  the  Europeans  have  any  knowledge  of  is 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Baffin's  Bay,  on  the  fouth  by 
Davis's  Straits,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  northern  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country, 
and  fome  parts  of  it  fo  high  that  they  may  be  difcerned 
30  leagues  off" at  fea.     The  inland  mountains,  hills, 
and  rocks,  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow;   but  the 
low  lands  on  the  fea-lide  are  clothed  with  verdure  in 
the  fummer  feafon.     The  coaft  abounds  with  inlets, 
bays,  and  large  rivers;  and  is  furroanded  with  a  vail 
number  of  iflandb  of  different  dimenlioiis.     In  a  great 
many  places,  however,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  efpecially, 
the  ihore  isinacceiuble  by  reafon  of  the  floating  moun-  ■  • 
tains  of  ice.     The  principal  river,  called  Baal,  falls 
into  the  fea  in  the  64th  degree  of  latitude,  where  the 
firft  Danifli  lodge  was  built  1  721 ;  and  has  been  navi- 
gated above  40  miles  up  the  country. 

Weft  Greenland  was  firft  peopled  by  Europeans  in 
the  eighth  century.     At  that  time  a  company  of  Ice- 
landers, headed  by  one  Ericke  Rande,  were  by  accident 
driven  on  the  coaft.   On  his  return  he  reprcfeuted  the         a 
country  in  fuch  a  favourable  light,  that  fome  families  Peopled  by- 
again  followed  him  thither,  where  they  foon  became  a  a  colony 
thriving  colony,  and  bellowed  on  their  new  habitation  from  lcf" 
the  name  of  Groer.land,  or  Greenland,  on  account  of  its 
verdant  appearance.     This  colony  was  converted  to 
Chriflianity  by  a  miflionary  from  Norway,  fent  thither 
by  the  celebrated  Olaf,  the  firft  Norwegian  monarch 
who  embraced  the  true  religion.    The  Greenland  fet- 
tlement  continued  to  increafe   and  thrive   under  his 
protection  ;   and  in  a  little  time  the  country  was  pro- 
vided with  many  towns,  churches,  convents,  biftiups, 
&c.  under  the  jurifdic'tion  of  the  archbilhop  of  Dron- 
theim.      A  coniiderable  commerce  was  carried  on  be- 
tween Greenland  and  Norway;  and  a  regular  intcr- 
courfe  maintained  between  the  two  countries  tili  the 
year  1 406,  when  the  latl  bifliop  was  fent  over.     From  All  corre- 
that  time  «li  correfpondence  was  cut  off,  and  si!  know-  fpondence. 
ledge  of  Greenland  has  been  burhd  ia  oblivion.  wtnitfud- 

This  ilrange  and  abrupt  ceflatkm  of  all  trade  and  ^ln!"  cut 
imeicoiuie  has  been  attributed  to  various  caufes  ;  biu  Cj" 
the  moft  probable  is  the  following.  The  colony,  from 
its  firft  fettlement,  had  been  haraiTed  by  the  natives,  a 
barbarous  and  favage  people  ;  agreeing  in  enfroms, 
garb,  and  appearance,  with  the  Efqcimaux  found  a- 
boiu  Hudfon's  Hhy,     This  nation,  called  Scfa-jffcigi, 
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Greenland,  at  length  prevailed  agaiufl  the  Iceland  fettlers  who  in- 
habited the  weftern  diftrict,  and  exterminated  them  in 
the  141I1  century:  infomuch,  that  whentheir  brethren 
of  the  eaftern  diftrict  came  to  their  aililtance,  they 
found  nothing  alive  but  fome  cattle  and  flocks  of  Sheep 
running  wild  about  the  country.  Perhaps  they  them- 
felves  afterwards  experienced  the  fame  fate,  and  were 
totally  defiroyed  by  thefe  Schrellings,  whole  defcen- 
ants  ftill  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of  Greenland,  and 
from  tradition  confirm  this  conjecture.  They  affirm 
that  the  houfes  and  villages,  whofe  ruins  ilill  appear, 
were  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  itrangers,  whom  their 
anceftors  deftroyed.  There  are  reafons,  however,  for 
believing  that  there  may  be  ilill  fome  defcendants 
of  the  ancient  Iceland  colony  remaining  in  the  eaftern 
diftrict,  though  they  cannot  be  vifited  by  land,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ftupendous  mountains,  perpetually  cover- 
ed with  fnow,  which  divide  the  two  parts  of  Green- 
land ;  while  they  have  been  rendered  inaccellible  by 
fea,  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  ice  driven  from  Spitzber- 
gen,  or  Eaft  Greenland.  One  would  imagine  that 
there  mull  have  been  fome  con  fiderable  alteration  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world  iiuce  the  15th  century,  fo 
that  the  coaft  of  Greenland  is  now  become  almoit  to- 
tally inaccellible,  though  formerly  vifited  with  very 
little  difficulty.  It  is  alfo  natural  to  aik,  By  what 
means  the  people  of  the  eaftern  colony  furmounted 
the  abovementioned  obllacles  when  they  went  to  the 
afliftanceof  their  weftern  friends;  how  theyreturned 
to  their  own  country;  and  in  what  manner  hiftorians 
learned  the  fuccefs.  or  their  expedition?  Concerning 
all  this  we  have  very  little  fatisfactory  information. 
All  that  can  be  learned  from  the  molt  authentic  re- 
cords is,  that  Greenland  was  divided  into  two  districts, 
called  Weft  Bjgd and  Eaft  Bygd:  that  the  weftern  di- 
vision contained  four  parilhes  and  100  villages:  that 
the  eaftern  diftrict  was  ftill  more  flourishing,  as  being 
nearer  to  Iceland,  fooner  fettled,  and  more  frequented 
by  Shipping  from  Norway.  There  are  alfo  many  ac- 
counts, though  moft  of  them  romantic  and  (lightly 
attefted,  which  render  it  probable  that  part  of  the  ea- 
ftern colony  ftill  fublifts,  who,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
may  have  given  the  imperfect  relation  abovemention- 
ed. This  colony,  in  ancient  times,  certainly  compre- 
hended twelve  extenfive  parilhes,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  villages;  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  two' monasteries. 
The  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  diftrict  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  this  part,  from  which  they  are  di- 
vided by  rocks,  mountains,  and  deferts,  and  ftill  more 
effectually  by  their  apprehenfion  :  for  they  believe  the 
eaftern  Greenlanders  to  be  a  cruel,  barbarous  nation, 
that  deftroy  and  eat  all  flrangers  who  fall  into  their 
hands.  About  a  century  after  all  intercourfe  between 
Norway  and  Greenland  had  ceafed,  feveral  Ihips  were 
fent  fucceffively  by  the  kings  of  Denmark  in  order  to 
difcover  the  eaftern  diftrict  ;  but  all  of  them  mifcar- 
ried.  Among  thefe  adventurers,  Mogens  Heinfon, 
after  having  furmouTited  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
got  fight  of  the  land ;  which,  however,  he  could  not 
approach.  At  his  return,  he  pretended  thai  the  fhip 
was  arrefted  in  the  middle  of  her  courfe  by  certain 
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rocks  of  loadftone  at  the  bottom  of  the  (ea.     The  Greenland. 

fame  year,   1576,  in  which  this  attempt  was  made,  ' * ' 

has  been  rendered  remarkable' by  the  voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Martin  Frobilher,  fent  upon  the  fame  errand  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Helikewifedefcribed  the  land  ;  but 
could  not  reach  it,  and  therefore  returned  to  England; 
yet  not  before  he  had  failed  lixty  leagues  in  the  ftrait 
which  ftill  retains  his  name,  and  landed  on  feveral  if- 
lands,  where  he  had  fome  communication  with  the  na- 
tives. He  had  likewlfe  taken  polT'effionof  the  country 
in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  brought  away 
fome  pieces  of  heavy  black  ftone,  from  which  the  re- 
finers of  London  extracted  a  certain  proportionpf  gold. 
In  the  enfuing  fpring  he  undertook  a  fecond  voyage, 
at  the  head  of  a  fmall  fquadron,  equipped  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  public  ;  entered  the  ftraits  a  fecond  time ; 
difcovcred  upon  an  ifland  a  gold  and  lilver  mine;  be- 
ftowed  names  upon  different  bays,  iflands,  and  head- 
lands ;  and  brought  away  a  lading  of  ore,  together 
with  two  natives,  a  male  and  a  female,  whom  the 
Engliih  kidnapped. 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  voyage,  that  another 
armament  was  fitted  out  under  the  aufpices  of  Admiral 
Frobilher,  conliftingof  15  fail,  includinga  considerable 
number  of  foldiers,  miners,  fmelters,  carpenters,  and 
bakers,  to  remain  all  the  winter  near  the  mines  in -a 
wooden  fort,  the  different  pieces  of  which  they  carried 
out  in  the  tranfports.  They  met  with  boifterous  wea- 
ther, impenetrable  fogs,  and  violent  currents  upon  the 
coaft  of  Greenland,  which  retarded  their  operations 
until  theft  afon  was  far  advanced.  Part  of  their  wooden 
fort  was  loft  at  fea;  and  they  had  neither  provision 
nor  fuelfufficient  tor  the  winter.  The  admiral  there- 
fore determined  to  return  with  as  much  ore  as  be  could 
procure  :  of  this  they  obtained  large  quantities  out  of 
a  new  mine,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Suffex.  They  likewife  built  an  houfe  of  ftone 
and  lime,  provided  with  ovens  ;  and  here,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  natives,  they  left  a 
quantity  of  fmall  morrice-bells,  knives,  beads,  look- 
ing-glaifes,  leaden  pictures,  and  other  toys,  together 
with  feveral  loaves  of  bread.  They  buried  the  timber 
of  the  fort  where  it  could  be  eaiily  found  next  year  ; 
and  fowed  com,  peafe,  and  other  grain,  by  way  of 
experiment,  to  know  what  the  country  would  produce. 
Having  taken  thefe  precautions,  they  failed  from 
thence  in  the  beginning  of  September;  and  after  a 
month's  ftormy  paffage,  arrived  in  England  :  but  this 
noble  defign  was  never  profecuted. 

Christian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  being  deSirous  of 
difcovering  the  old  Greenland  fettlement,  fent  three 
fhips  thither,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Godfke 
Lindenow ;  who  is  faid  to  have  reached  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Greenland,  where  he  traded  with  thefavage  inha- 
bitants, fuch  as  they  are  Still  found  in  the  weftern  di- 
ftrict, but  faw  no  Signs  of  a  civilized  people.  Had  he 
actually  landed  in  the  eaftern  divifion,  he  muft  have 
perceived  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  colony,  even  in 
the  ruins  of  their  convents  and  villages.  Lindenow 
kidnapped  two  of  the  natives,  who  were  conveyed  to 
Copenhagen  ;  and  the  fame  cruel  fraud  (a)  was  prac- 
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(a)  Ni  thing  can  be  more  inhuman  and  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  common  juftice  than  this  practice  of 
tearing  away  poor  creatures  from  their  country,  their  families,  and  connections :  unlefs  we  fuppofe  them  alto- 
gether 
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Greenland-  tifed  by  other  two  mips  which  failed  into   Davis's 

v '  Straights,  where  the)  difcovered  divers  fine  harbours, 

and    delightful  meadows  covered  with  verdure.     In 
fome  places  they  are  laid  to  have  found  a  conliderable 
quantity  of  ore,  every  hundred  pounds  of  which  yield- 
ed tweniy-lix  ounces  of  lilver.     The  fame  Admiral 
Lindenow  made  another  voyage  to  the  coaft  of  Green- 
land in  the  year  1606,  directing  his  courfe  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Cape-Farewell.  He  coafled  along  the  ftraits 
of  Davisj  and  having  made  fome  observations  on  the 
face  of  the  country,  the  harbours  and  ifiands,  return- 
ed to  Denmark.     Carften  Richards,  being  detached 
with  two  mips  on  the  fame  difcovery,    defcried  the 
high  land  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Greenland  ;   but  was 
hindered  by  the  ice  from  approaching  the  fhore. 

Other  expeditions  of  th  e  fame  nature  have  been  plan- 
ned and  executed  with  the  fame  bad  fuccefs,  under  the 
aufpices  of  a  Dani/h  company  of  merchants.     Two 
mips  returned  from  the  weftern  part  of  Greenland 
loaded  with  a  kind  of  yellow  fand,  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain a  large  proportioa  of  gold.     This  being  aflayed 
by  the  goldfmiths  of  Copenhagen,  was  condemned  as 
ufelcfs,  and  thrown  overboard;  but  from  a  fm all  quan- 
tity of  this  fand,  which  was  referved  as  a  curiofity, 
an  expert  chemift  afterwards  extracted  a  quantity  of 
pure  gold.     The  captain,  who  brought  home  this  ad- 
venture, was  fo  chagrined  at  his  difappointment,  that 
he  died  of  grief,  without  having  left  any  directions 
concerning  the  place  where  the  fand  had  been  difco- 
vered. In  the  year  1654,  Henry  Moller,  a  rich  Dane, 
equipped  a  veflel  under  the  command  of  David  de  Nel- 
les,  who  failed  to  the  weft  coafl  of  Greenland,  from 
which  he  carried  off  three  women  of  the  country.  O- 
ther  efforts  have  been  made,  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  Danifli  king,  for  the  difcovery  and  recovery  of 
the  old  Iceland  colony  in  Greenland  ;  but  all  of  them 
mifcarried,  and  people  began  to  look  upon  fuch  expe- 
ditions as  wild  and  chimerical.    At  length  the  Green- 
land company   at  Bergen  in  Norway,   tranfported  a 
colony  to  the  weftern  coaft,  about  the  64th  degree  of 
latitude  ;  and  thefe  Norwegians  failed  in  the  year 
1 712,  accompanied  by  the  Reverend  Hans  Egede,  to 
whofe  care,  ability,  and  precifion,  we  owe  the  beft 
and  moft  authentic  account  of  modern  Greenland. 
This  gentlman  endeavoured  to  reach  the  eaftern  di- 
ftricl::  by  coafling  fouth wards,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  States   Promontory  ;  but  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  continual  ftorms,   obliged  him  to  return  ;  and  as 
he  could  not  even  find  the  Strait  of  Forbifher,  he  con- 
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eluded  that  no  fuch  place  ever  exifted.  In  the  year  Greenland. 
1724,  a  fhip  being  equipped  by  the  company,  failed  *"" — " — ■* 
on  this  difcovery,  with  a  view  to  land  on  eaft  nde 
oppolite  to  Iceland  ;  but  the  vaft  ihoalsof  ice,  which 
barricadoed  that  part  of  the  coait,  rendered  this  fcheme 
impracticable.  His  Danilh  majefty,  in  the  year  1728, 
caufed  horfes  to  be  tranfported  to  Greenland,  in  hope 
that  the  fettlers  might  by  their  means  travel  over 
land  to  the  eaftern  district;  but  the  icy  mountains  were 
found  impailable.  Finally,  lieutenant  Richards,  in 
a  fhip  which  had  wintered  near  the  new  Danilh  colo- 
ny, attempted,  in  his  return  to  Denmark,  to  land  on 
the  eaftern  fhore;  but  all  his  endeavours  proved  abor- 
tive. 

Mr  Egede  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  practicable 
method  of  reaching  that  part  of  the  country,  will  be 
to  coalt  north-about  in  fmall  vefTels,  between  the  great 
flakes  of  ice  and  the  fhore;  as  the  Gretnlanders  have 
declared,  that  the  currents  continually  rufliing  from 
the  bays  andinlets,andrunningfouth-weftwards  along 
the  more,  hinder  the  ice  from  adhering  to  the  land  ; 
fo  that  there  is  always  a  channel  open,  through  which 
veifels  of  fmall  burden  might  pafs,  efpecially  if  lodges 
were  built  at  convenient  diftanceson  theihore,forthe 
convenience  and  direct  ion  of  the  adventurers. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  is  now  vilited  and  MrEeede'e 
fettled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  lies  between  account  of 
the  64th  and  68th  degrees  of  north  latitude;  and  thus  thecoun- 
far  it  is  faid  the  climate  is  temperate.     In  the  fum-  trY- 
mer,  which  continues  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  the  weather  is  warm  and  comfort- 
fortable,  while  the  wind  blows  eafterly  ;  though  even 
at  this  time  ftorms  frequently  happen,  which  rage  with 
incredible  violence;  and  the  fea  coafts  are  infeftedwith 
fogs  that  are  equally    difagreeable   and  unhealthy. 
Near  the  more,  and  in  the  bays  and  inlets,  the  low 
land  is  clothed  w:ith  the  moft  charming  verdure  :   but 
the  inland  mountains  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice 
and  fnow.     To  the  northward  of  the  68th  degree  of 
latitude  the  cold  is  prodigioufly  intenfe  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  Auguft  all  the  coaft  is  covered  with  ice-, 
which  never  thaws  till  April  or  May,  and  fome-times 
not  till  the  latter  end  of  June.  Nothing  can  exhibit  a 
more  dreadful,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more  dazzling 
appearance,  than  thofe  prodigious  mafTes  of  ice  that 
furround  the  whole  coaft  in  various  forms,  reflecting  a 
multitude  of  colours  from  the  fun-beams,  and  calling 
to  mind  the  enchanted  fcenes  of  romance.     Such  pro- 
fpecf  s  they  yield  in  calm  weather;  but  when  the  wind 
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gether  deftitute  of  natural  affection  ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  poor  Greenlanders,  fome  of 
whom  were  brought  alive  to  Copenhagen,  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct:,  upon  their  firft  cap- 
ture, and  during  their  confinement  in  Denmark.  When  firft  captivated,  they  rent  the  air  with  their  cries  and 
lamentations  :  they  even  leaped  into  the  fea;  and,  when  taken  onboard,  for  fome  time  refufed  all  fuftenance. 
Their  eyes  were  continually  turned  towards  their  dear  country,  and  their  faces  always  bathed  in  tears.  Even 
the  countenance  of  his  Danilh  majefty,  and  the  careffes  of  the  court  and  people,  could  not  alleviate  their  grief. 
One  of  them  was  perceived  to  fhed  tears  always  when  he  faw  an  infant  in  the  mother's  arms  ;  a  circumltance 
from  whence  it  was  naturally  concluded,  that  he  had  left  his  wife  with  a  young  child  in  Greenland.  Two  of 
them  went  to  fea  in  their  little  canoes  in  hope  of  reaching  Greenland;  but  one  of  them  was  retaken.  Other 
two  made  the  fame  attempt;  but  were  driven  by  a  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  Schonen,  where  they  were  apprehend- 
ed by  the  peafants,  and  reconveyed  to  Copenhagen.  One  of  them  afterwards  died  of  a  fever,  caught  in  "tim- 
ing pearl,  during  the  winter,  for  the  governor  of  Kolding.  The  reft  lived  fome  years  in  Denmark  ;  but  at 
length  feeing  no  profpecf  of  being  able  to  revifit  their  native  country,  they  funk  into  a  kind  of  melancholy 
diforder,  and  expired. 
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Greenland,  begins  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rife  in  vail  billows, 
the  violent  fhocksof  thofe pieces  of  ice dafhingagainft 
one  another  fill  the  mind  with  horror. — Greenland  is 
feldom  vifited  with  thunder  andlightning,butthe  Au- 
rora Borealis  is  very  frequent  and  bright.  At  the  time 
of  new  and  full  moon,  the  tide  rifes  and  falls  upon  this 
coafl  about  three  fathoms  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  fprings  and  fountains  on  fhore  rife  and  fall  with 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean. 

The  foil  of  Greenland  varies  like  that  of  all  other 
mountainous  countries.  The  hills  are  very  barren, 
being  indeed  frozen  throughout  the  whole  year  ;  but 
the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  efpecially  near  the  fea, 
are  rich  and  fruitful.  The  ancient  Norwegian  chro- 
nicles inform  us,  that  Greenland  formerly  produceda 
great  number  of  cattle;  and  that  confiderable  quanti- 
ticsof  butterand  cheefe  were  exported  to  Norway;  and, 
on  account  oftheirpeculiar  excellency,fet  apartfor  the 
king's  ufe.  The  fame hiflories inform  us,  that  fomc 
parts  of  the  country  yielded  excellent  wheat;  and  that 
large  oaks  were  found  here,  which  carried  acorns  as 
big  as  apples.  Some  of  thefe  oaks  flill  remain  in  the 
fcuthern  parts,  and  in  many  places  the  marks  of 
ploughed  land  are  ealily  perceived.  At prefent,  how- 
ever, the  country  isdeilituteof  corn  and  cattle,  though 
in  many  places  it  produces  excellent  pafture  ;  and 
if  properly  cultivated,  would  probably  yield  grain  alfo. 
Mr  Egede  fowed  fome  barley  in  a  bay  adjoining  to 
rhe  Danifh  colony.     It  fprang  up  fo  fail,  that  by  the 


bowls,  lamps,  pots,  &c.  All  that  has  been  faid  of  Greenland, 
the  fertility  of  Greenland,  however,  mufl  be  under-  y——v—' 
flood  only  of  that  part  which  lies  between  the  6oth 
and  65th  degrees  of  latitude.  The  mofl  northern 
parts  are  totally  deftitute  of  herbs  and  plants.  The 
wretched  inhabitants,  cannot  find  grafs  insufficient 
qualities  to  fluff  into  their  fhoes  to  keep  their  feet 
warm,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  it  from  thofe  who  inha- 
bit the  more  fouthern  parts. 

The  animals  which  abound  mofl  in  Greenland  are, 
rein-deer,  foxes,  hares,  dogs  and  white  bears.    The 
hares  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  very  fat  ;  the  foxes 
are  of  different  colours,  white,  greyifh,  and  bluifh  ; 
and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  The 
natives  keep  a  great  number  of  dogs,  which  are  large, 
white,  or  fpeckled,  and  rough,  with  ears  flanding  up- 
right, as  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  dogs  peculiar  to  cold 
climates.    They  are  timorous  and  flupid;  and  neither 
bay  nor  bark,  but  fometimes  howl  difmally.     In  the 
northern    parts  the    natives  yoke  them  in   fledges  ; 
which,  though  heaven  laden,  theywilldrawonthe  ice 
at  the  rate  of  70  miles  in  a  fhort  winter's  day.  Thefe 
poor  animals  are  very  ill  rewarded  for  their  fervice; 
being  left  to  provide  tor  themfelves, except  when  their 
mafters  happpen  to  catch  a  great  number  of  feals.    On 
thefe  occaiions  the  dogs  are  regaled  with  the  blood 
and  entrails  ;  at  other  times   they  fubfift,  like  wild 
beafls,  upon  mufcles  and  berries.  Here  alfo  are  found 
great  numbers  of  ravens,  eagles  of  a  prodigious  fize, 


latter  end  of  July  it  was  in  the  full  ear  ;   but  being     falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey  ;  and  likewife  a  kind 


nipped  by  a  night-froft,  it  never  arrived  at  maturity 
This  feed  was  brought  from  Bergen;  where  the  fum- 
iner  is  of  greater  heat  and  duration  than  in  Greenland; 
but  in  all  probability  the  corn  which  grows  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Norway  would  alfo  thrive  here. 
Turnips  and  coleworts  of  an  excellent  talle  and  fla- 
vour are  alfo  produced  here.  The  fides  of  the  moun- 
tains near  the  bays  are  clothed  with  wild  thyme, 
which  diffufes  its  fragrance  to  a  great  diflance. 
The  herb  tormeiv.il  is  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  likewife  many  others  not  defcribed  by  the  bota- 
niils.  Among  the  fruits  of  Greenland  we  number 
juniper-berries, blue-berries, bil-berries,  and  bramble- 
berries. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  contain  many  mines  of  me- 
tal though  none  of  them  are  wrought.  To  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Danifh  colony  arc  fome  appearances  of  a 
mine  of  copper.  Mr  Egede  once  received  a  lump  of 
ore  from  one  of  the  natives;  and  here  he  found  cala- 
mine of  a  yellow  colour.  He  once  fent  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fand  of  a  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with 
itreaks  of  vermilion,  to  the  Bergen  company.  They 
probably  found  theiraccount  in  this  prefent;  for  they 
<lefired  him  by  a  letter  to  procure  as  much  of  that 
fand  as  poffible  :  but  he  was  never  able  to  find  the 
place  where  he  faw  the  firfl  fpecimen.  It  was  one  of 
the  fmallefl  among  a  great  number  of  iflands;  and  the 
mark  he  had  fet  up  was  blown  down  by  a  violent 
florm.  Poilibly  this  might  be  the  fame  mineral  of 
which  Captain  Frobifher  brought  fo  much  to  England. 
This  country  produces  rock-cryflals  both  red  and 
white,  and  whole  mountains  of  the  albedos  or  incom- 
buflible  flax.     Around  the  colony,   which  is  known 


of  linnet,  which  warbles  very  melodiouily.  Whales, 
fword-fifh,  porpoifes,  &c.  abound  on  the  coafts ;  alfo 
holybut,  turbot,  cod,  haddock,  Sec.  The  more  dubious 
animals  alfo,  called  mermaids,  fea- fer pent s,  znd.kra- 
kens,  faid  to  be  found  on  the  coafl  of  Norway,  are  faid 
likewife  to  dwell  in  thefe  feas.  Mr  Egede  aifures  us, 
that  in  the  year  1 734,  the  fea-ferpent  was  feen  off  the 
new  Danilh  colony,  and  raifed  its  head  mafl  high  above 
the  furface  of  the  water.  See  Xraken,  Mermaid, 
and  Sea-SERPEXTS.  2 

The  people  who  now  inhabit  the  weflern  coaft  of  Account  of 
Greenland,  and  who,  without  donbt,  are  the  defcen- the  innat»- 
dantsof  the  ancient  Schrelltngs, who  exterminated  the  tant8* 
firfl  Iceland   colony,  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
Samoiedes  and  Laplanders  in  their  perfons,  complexi- 
ons, and  way  of  life.  They  are  Giort,  brawny,  and  in- 
clined to  corpulency;  with  broad  faces,  flat  nofes,  thick 
lips,  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  yellowifh  tawney  com- 
plexion.    They  are  for  the  mofl  part  vigorous  and 
healthy,  but  remarkably    fhort-lived  ;  few  of  them 
reaching  the  grand  climacteric  ;   and  many  dying  in 
their  infancy,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth.     They  are 
fubjec~t  to  a  weaknefs  in  the  eyes,  occafioned  by  the 
piercing  winds  and  theglareof  thefnowin  the  winter- 
time. The  leprofy  is  known  among  them,  but  is  not 
contagious.     Thofe  that  dwell  in  the  northern  parts 
aremiferably  tormented  with  dyfenteries, rheums, and 
pulmonary  diforders,  boils,  and  epilcpfy.    The  fmall- 
pox  being  imported  among  them  from  Copenhagen  in 
the  year  x  734,  made  terrible  havoc  among  thefe  poor 
people,  who  are  utterly  deftitute  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  art,  and  depend   entirely  for  affiflance 
upon  the  angekuis  or  conjurers.     In  their  difpolitions 


by  the  name  of  Cjiod  Hope,  they  find  a  kind  of  baflard     the  Grecnlanders  are  cold,  phlegmatic,  indolent,  and 
marble  of  various  colours,  whiclnhe  natives  form  into     flow  of  apprehenfion  ;  but  very  quiet,  orderly,  and 
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good-natured.  They  live  peaceably  together  ;  and 
have  everything  in  common,  without  firife,envying, 
or  animofity.  They  are  civil  and  hofpitable,  but  flo- 
venly  to  a  degree  almoSt  beyond  the  Hottentots  them- 
felves.  They  never  wafh  themfelves  with  water  ;  but 


they  have  no  great  reafon  to  boaft  of  the  profclytes  Greenland, 
they  have  made  of  the  natives  of  Greenland.    Thefe 
favages  pay  great  deference  and  refpect  to  the  Danes, 
whom  indeed  they  obey  as  their  matters,  and  hear 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  expounded  with- 


lick  their  paws  like  the  cat,  and  then  rub  their  faces  out  doubting  the  veracity  of  their  teachers  ;  but  at. 
with  them.  They  eat  after  their  dogs  without  wafli-  the  fame  time  they  Men  with  the  mod  mortifying  in- 
ing  their  difhes  ;  devour  the  lice  which  devour  them  ;     difference,  without  being  in  the  leaft  influenced  by 

what  they  have  heard.     They  believe  in  the  immor 


and  even  lick  the  fweat,  which  they  fcrape  off  from 
their  faces  with  their  knives.  The  women  warn  them- 
felves with  their  own  urine,  which  they  imagine  makes 
their  hair  grow;  and  in  the  winter-time  go  out  im- 
mediately after,   to  let  the  liquor  freeze  upon  their 


tality  of  the  foul,  and  the  existence  of  a  fpirir  whom 
they  call  Tor  ngarfuk;  but  of  whom  they  have  formed 
the  mofl  ridiculous  notions.  TheAngekuts,  who  are 
fuppofed  to  be  his  immediate  minifters,  differ  con- 


fkin.    They  will  often  eat  their  victuals  off  the  dirty     ctrning  the  principles  of  his  exiftence:  fome  affirming 


ground,  without  any  veffel  to  hold  them  in  ;  and  devour 
rotten  flefh  with  the  greatefl  avidity.  In  times  of 
fcarcity  they  will  fubfift  on  pieces  of  old  fkin,  reeds, 
fea-wted,  and  a  root  called  tuglorc.net,  dreffed  with 
trail-oil  and  fat.    The  dung  of  rein-deer  taken  from 


that  he  is  without  form  or  fhape  ;  others,  that  he  has 
the  fhape  of  a  bear  ;  others,  that  he  has  a  large  hu- 
man body  with  only  one  arm  ;  while  others  affirm  that 
he  is  no  larger  than  a  man's  finger,  with  many  other 
abfurdities  of  a  fimilar  kind.    They  have  alfo  a  pecn- 


the  inteflines,  the  entrails  of  partridges,  and  all  forts     liar  kind  of  mythology,  by  which  they  believe  all  the 


of  offals,  are  counted  dainties  among  thefe  favages 
and  of  the  fcrapings  of  feals  fkins  they  make  delicate 
pan-cakes.  At  firfl  they  could  not  tafle  the  Danifh 
provisions  without  abhorrence  ;  but  now  they  are  be- 
come extremely  fond  of  bread  and  butter,  though 
they  Still  retain  an  averfion  to  tobacco  and  Spirituous 
liquors  ;  in  which  particular  they  differ  from  almoft 
all  favages  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Greeenlanders  commonly  content  themfelves 
with  one  wife  ;  who  is  condemned,  as  among  other  fa- 
vage  nations,  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  and  may  be  cor- 
rected, or  even  divorced,  by  the  hufband  at  pleafure. 
Heroes,  however,  and  extraordinary  perfonages,  are 
indulged  with  a  plurality  of  wives.  Their  young  wo- 
men are  generally  chafle  and  bafhful  ;  but  at  fome  of 
their  feafts,  in  the  midSt  of  their  jollity,  a  man  retires 
with  his  neighbour's  wife  behind  a  curtain  made  of 
fkins  ;  and  all  the  guefts,  thus  coupled,  retire  in  their 
turns.    The  women  think  themfelves  happy  if  an  an- 


elements  to  be  full  of  Spirits,  from  among  which  every 
one  of  their  prophets  isfuppliedwith  a  familiar  which 
they  name  Tor/igack,  and  who  is  always  ready  when 
fummoned  to  his  affiStance. 

The  Greenlanders  are  employed  all  the  year  round 
either  in  fifhing  or  hunting.  At  fea  they  purfue  the 
whales,  morfes,  feals,  fifli  for  eating,  and  fea-fow.L 
On  fliore  they  hunt  the  rein-deer  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  They  drive  thefe  animals,  which  feed 
in  large  herds,  into  a  narrow  circle  or  defile,  where 
they  are  eafily  flain  with  arrows.  Their  bow  is  made 
of  fir-tree,  wound  about  with  the  twifted  Sinews  g£ 
animals:  the  firing  is  compofed  of  the  fame  fluff,  or 
of  feal  fkin:  the  arrow  is  a  good  fathom  in  length, 
pointed  with  a  bearded  iron,  or  a  fharp  bone  ;  but. 
thofe  with  which  they  kill  birds  are  blunt,  that  they 
may  not  tear  .the  flefh.  Sea-fowls  they  kill  with  lan- 
ces, which -they  throw  to  a  great  distance  with  fur- 
prifirfg  dexterity.    Their  manner  of  catching  whales 


gekut  or  prophet  will  thus  honour  them  with  his  ca-  is  quite  different  from  that  practifed  by  the  Europe- 
refles.  Thefe  people  never  marry  within  the  prohi-  ans.  About  50  perfons,  men  and  women,  Set  out  in, 
bited  degrees  of  confanguinity,  nor  is  it  counted  decent     one  long  t>oatywkich  is  called  a  kone-boat,  frome  kuiez. 


Language, 

religion, 

Ac. 


in  a  couple  to  marry  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
fame  family. — They  have  a  number  of  ridiculous  and 
Superstitious  cufloms  ;  among  which  the  two  following 
are  the  mofl  remarkable.  While  a  woman  is  in  labour, 
the  goflips  hold  a  chamber-pot  over  her  head,  as  a 
charm  to  haflen  the  delivery.  When  the  child  is  a  year 
old,  the  mother  licks  and  flabbersit  allover,  to  render 
it,  as  (he  imagines,  more  Strong  and  hardy. 

All  the  Greenlanders  hitherto  known  fpeak  th  e  fame 
language,  though  different  dialects  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  abounds  with  double  con- 
fonants;  and  is  fo  guttural,  that  the  pronunciation 
of  many  words  is  not  to  be  learned  except  by  thofe 
who  have  been  accuflomed  to  it  from  their  infancy. 
The  letters  C,  D,  F,  Q^,  and  X,  are  not  known  in 
their  alphabet.  Like  the  North  Americans,  and  in- 
habitants of  Kamfchatka,  they  have  a  great  number 
of  long  poly  fyllables.  Theirwords,  nouns  as  well  as 
verbs,  are  inflected  at  the  end  by  varying  the  termi- 
nations without  the  help  of  articles  ;  but  their  lan- 
guage being  found  defective,  they  have  adopted  a  good 
many  words  from  the  Norwegian  dialect..  Notwith- 
standing the  endeavours  of  the  Danifh  miffionarics, 


woman,'  becaufeit  is  rowed  by  females  only.  When 
they  find  a  whale,  they  flrike  him  with  harpoons,  to 
which  are  fattened  with  long  lines  fome  feals  fkins, 
blown  up  like  bladders.  Thefe,  by  floating  on  the 
fnrface,  not  only  difcover  the  back  of  the  whale,  but 
hinder  him  from  di'iring  under  water  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  continue  to  purfue  him  until  he  lofes 
Strength,  when  they  pierce  him  with  fpears  and  lan- 
ces till  he  expires.  On  thisoccafion  they  are  clad  in 
their  fpringcoats  confiding  of  one  piece,  with  gloves, 
boots,  caps  madeof  feal  fkin  f  >  clofely  laced  and  fewed. 
that  they  keep  out  water.  Thus  accoutred,  they  leap 
into  the  fea ;  and  begin  to  flice  off  the  fat,  even  un- 
der water,  before  the  whale  is  dead. — They  have  ma- 
ny different  ways  of  killing  feals  ;  namely,  by  flick- 
ing them  with  a  Small  harpoon  equipped  alfo- with  an 
air-bag;  by  watching  them  when  they  come  to  breathe 
at  the  air-holes  in  the  ice,  and  Striking  them  with 
fpears;  by  approaching  them  in  the  difgajfe  of  theic 
own  fpecies,  that  is,  covered  with  a  feal-fkin,  creep- 
ing upon  the  ice,  and  moving  the  head  from  fide  to 
fide  as  the  feals  are  accuflomed  to  do.  By  this.  Stra- 
tagem   the  Greenlander  moves    towards   the  nnSuf- 
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Greenland,  pe&ing  feal,    and  kills  him    with;   a  fpcar.     The 

* — Z '.Greenlanders  angle  with  lines  made   of  whale-bone 

*  cut  very  Tmall,  by  means  of  which  they  fucceed 
■  wonderfully.'  The  Greenland  canoe,  like  that  ufed 
in  Nova  Zemblaand  Hudfon's  bay,  is  about  three  fa- 
thoms in  length,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  in  breadth.  It  is  compoi'ed  of  thin 
rafts  fattened  together  with  the  fmews  of  animals. 
It  is  covered  with  dreffed  fejlfkins  both  below  and 
above,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  only  a  circular  hole  is 
.left  in  the  middle,  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of 
one  man.  Into  this  the  Greenlander  thrufts  himfelf 
up  to  the  waitt,  and  fattens  the  ikin  fo  tight  about 
him  that  no  water  can  enter.  Thus  feenred,  and 
armed  with  a  paddle  broad  at  both  ends,  he  will  ven- 
ture out  to  fea  in  ths  moft  ttormy  weather  to  catch 
feals  and  fea-fowl  ;  and  if  he  is  overfet,  he  can  eaiily 
:rai4e  himfelf  by  means  of  his  paddle.  A  Greenlander 
in  one  of  thefe  canoes,  which  was  brought  with  him 
;to  Copenhagen,  outttripped  a  pinnace  of  16  oars, 
manned  with  choice  mariners — The  kone-boat  is 
made  of  the  fame  materials,  but  more  durable  ;  and 
:j(p  large,  that  it  will  contain  50  perfons  with  all  their 
tackle,  baggage,  and  provisions.  She  is  fitted  with  a 
matt,  which  carries  a  triangular  fail  made  of  the 
membranes  and  entrails  of  feals,  and  is  managed 
without  the  help  of  braces  and  bowlings.  Thefe  kones 
are  flat  bottomed,  and  fometimes  60  feet  in  length. 
The  men  think  it  beneath  them  to  take  charge  of 
them;  and  therefore  they  are  left  to  the  conduct  of 
the  women,  who  indeed  are  obliged  to  do  all  the 
.drudgery,  including  even  the  building  and  repairing 
their  houfes,  while  the  men  employ  themfelves  whol- 
Jy  in  preparing  their  hunting  implements  and  fifhing 
tackle. 

This  couutry  is  but  thinly  inhabited.     In  the  win- 
rter  time  the  people  dwell  in  huts  built  of  ftone  or 
.turf:  on  the  one  fide  are  the  windows,  covered  with 
the  fkins  of  feals  or  rein-deer.     Several  families  live 
in  one  of  thefe  houfes,  poffeffmg  each  a  feparate  apart- 
ment, before  which  is  a  hearth  with  a  great  lamp 
^placed  on  a  trevit,  over   which   hangs  their  kettle  : 
above  is  a  rack  or  fhelf  on  which  their  wet  clothes  are 
dried.  Theyburn  train-oil  in  their  lamps  ;  and  inttead 
•of  wick,  they  ufeakind  of  mofs,  which  fully  anfwers 
the  purpofe.     Thefe  fires  are  not  only  fufficient  to 
boil  their  victuals  ;  butlikewife  produce  fuch  a  heat, 
that  the  whole  houfe  is  like  a  bagnio.     The  door  is 
very  low,  that  as  little  cold  air  as  poffible  may  be  ad- 
mitted.    The  honfe  within  is  lined  with  old  fkins, 
and  furrounded  with  benches  for  the  conveniency  of 
flrangers.     In  the  fummer-time  they  dwell  in  tents 
-made  of  long  poles  fixed  in  a  conical  form,  covered  in 
the  infide  with  deer-fkins,  and  on  the  outfide  with 
feals  fkins,    dreffed  fo  that  the  rain  cannot  pierce 
,IO         them. 

Eaft  Eatt  Greenland  was  for  along  time  confidered  as  a 

•Greenland,  part  of  the  continent  of  Weft  Greenland,  but  is  now 
difcovered  to  be  an  aflemblage  of  iflands  lying  between 
760  46'  and  8o°  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
90  and  20°  of  eaft  longitude.  It  was  difcovered  by 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  the  1553,  who  called  it 
Croenland  ;  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  weftern 
continent.  In  1595,  it  was  again  vifited  by  William 
iBarentzand  John  Cornelius,two  Dutchmen,  who  pre- 


tended to  be  the  original  difcoverers,  and  called  the  Greenland, 
country  Spitsbergen,  or  Sharp  Mountains,  from  the  '  *~" 
many  fharp-pointedand  rocky  mountains  with  which 
it  abounds.  They  alleged  that  the  coaft  difcovered 
by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  fome  other  country  ; 
which  accordingly  the  Hollanders  delineated  on  their 
maps  and  charts  by  the  name  of  Willoughby  Land  ; 
whereas  in  fact  no  fuch  land  ever  cxitted  ;  and  long 
before  the  voyage  of  thefe  Dutchmen,  Stephen  Bar- 
rows, an  Englilh  fhipmafter,  had  coafted  along  a  defb- 
late  country  from  N.  Lat  780  to  8o°  11',  which  was 
undoubtedly  Spitzbergen.  The  fea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  iilands  of  Spitzbergen  abounds  very 
much  with  whales,  and  is  the  common  refort  of  the 
whale-fifhing  fhips  from  different  countries,  and  the 
country  itfelf  is  frequently  vifited  by  thefe  fhips  ;  but 
till  the  late  voyage  of  theHon.Capt.Phipps,by  orderof 
hisBritannic  majefty,the  iituation  ofit  was  erroneouily 
laid  down.  It  was  imagined  that  the  land  ftre'tched  to 
the  northward  as  far  as  820  of  north  latitude;  butCapt. 
Phipps  found  the  mod  northerly  point  of  land,  called 
Seve?i  IJJands,  not  to  exceed  8o°  30'  of  latitude.  To- 
wards the  eaft  he  favv  other  lands  lying  at  a'  dif- 
tance,  fo  that  the  Spitzbergen  plainly  appeared  to  be 
furrounded  by  water  on  that  fide,  and  not  joined  to 
the  continent  of  Alia,  as  former  navigators  had  fiip- 
pofed.  The  north  and  weft  coafts  alfohe  explored, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  failing  fo  far  to  the 
northward  as  he  wifhed.  The  coaft  appeared  neither 
habitable  nor  acceffible.  It  is  formed  of  high,  barren, 
black  rocks,  without  the  leaft  marks  of  vegetation  ; 
in  many  places  bare  and  pointed  ;  in  others  covered 
with  fnow,  appearing  even  above  the  clouds.  The 
valleys  between  the  high  cliffs  were  filled  with  fnow 
and  ice.  "Thisprofpe6t,"  fays  Capt.Phip,  s,  "  would 
have  fuggefted  the  idea  of  perpetual  winter,  had  not 
the  mildnefs  of  the  weather,  the  fmooth  water,  bright 
fun-fhine,  and  conftant  day-light,  given  a  cheer  fulnefs 
and  novelty  to  the  whole  of  this  romantic  fcene." 
The  current  ran  along  this  coaft  half  a  knot  an  hour, 
north.  The  height  of  one  mountain  feen  here  was 
found  by  geometrical  menfuration  to  be  at  one  time 
15034.  feet,  at  another  1503^  feet.  By  a  barometer 
conftructed  after  De  Luc's  method*  the  height  was 
found  to  be  15884.  feet.  On  this  occafion  Captain 
Phipps  has  the  following  remarks.  "  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  great  difference  between  the  geometri- 
cal meafure  and  the  barometrical  according  to  M.  de 
Luc's  calculation,  which  amounts  to  84.7  feet-  I 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Dr  Irving's 
obfervations,  which  were  made  with  great  care.  As 
to  the  geometrical  meafure,  the  agreement  of  fo  many 
triangles,each  of  which  mutt  have  difcovered  even  the 
fmalleft  error,  is  the  mott  fatisfactory  proof  of  its 
correctnefs.  Since  my  return  1  have  tried  both  the 
theodolite  and  barometer,  to  difcover  whether  there 
was  any  fault  in  either  ;  and  find  them,  upon  trial,  as 
I  had  always  done  before,  very  accurate." 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  Schmeerenburgh  har- 
bour, lying  in  N.  Lat.  74°  44'  E.  Long.  y°  50'  45" ', 
in  13  fathom,  fandy.  bottom,  not  far  from  the  fhore, 
and  well  fheltered  from  all  winds.  Clofe  to  this  har- 
bour is  an  ifland  called  Amfterdam  Ifland,  where  the 
Dutch  ufed  formerly  to  boil  their  whale-oil ;  and  the 
remains  of  fomeconveniency  erected  by  them  for  that 
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Greenland,  pupofe  are  ftill  vifible.  The  Duch  Ihips  ftill  reforc 
to  this  place  for  the  latter  feaibn  of  the  whale-fifhery. 
The  ftone  about  this  place  is  chiefly  a  kind  of  mar- 
ble, whicli  diflblves  eafily  in  the  marine  acid.  There 
were  no  appearances  of  minerals  of  any  kind,  nor  any 
figns  of  ancient  and  modern  volcanoes.  No  infects,  or 
any  fpecies  of  reptiles,  were  feen,  not  even  the  com- 
mon earth-worm.  There  were  no  fprings  or  rivers; 
but  great  plenty  of  water  was  produced  from  the  fnow 
which  melted  on  the  mountains. 

The  mofl  remarkable  views  which  thefe  dreary 
regions  prefent  are  thofe  called  Icebergs.  They  are 
large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  valleys  between  the 
high  mountains.  Their  face  towards  the  fea  is  near- 
ly perpendicular,  and  of  a  very  lively  light-green 
colour.  One  was  about  300  feet  high,  with  a  caf- 
cade  of  water  intiing  from  it.  The  black  mountains 
on  each  fide,  the  white  fnow,  and  greenifh  coloured 
ice,  compofed  a  very  beautilul  and  romantic  picture. 
Large  pieces  frequently  broke  off  from  the  icebergs, 
and  fell  with  great  noiie  into  the  water.  One  piece 
was  obferved  to  have  floated  out  into  the  bay,  and 
grounded  in  24  fathoms  ;  it  was  50  feet  high  above 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  of  the  fame  beautiful 
colour  with  the  iceberg  from  which  it  hadfeparated. 

Thefe  iflands  are  totally  uninhabited,  though  it 
doth  not  appear  but  that  human  creatures  could  fub- 
fift  on  them,  notwithftandingtheir  vicinity  to  the  pole. 
EightEnglifh  failors,  who.  were  accidentally  left  here 
by  a  whale-fifhing  (hip,  furvived  the  winter,  and  were 
brought  home  next  feafon.  The  Dutch  then  attempt- 
ed to  fettle  a  colony  on  Amfterdam  illand  abovemen- 
tioned;  but  all  the  people  perilhed,  not  through  the 
feverity  of  the  climate,  but  of  the  fcurvy,  owing  to 
the  want  of  thofe  remedies  which  are  now  happily 
difcovered,  and  which  are  found  to  be  fo  effectual  in 
preventing  and  curing  that  dreadful  difeafe. — The  late 
acccount  alfoof  lix  Ruffian  failors  who  itaid  four  years 
in  this  inhofpitable  country,  affords  a  decifive  proof, 
that  a  colony  might  be  fet.led  on  Eafl:  Greenland, 
provided  the  doing  fo  could  anfwer  any  good  purpofe. 

Cr£e.xlakd  Ci>vipa7ij.  A  joint  flock  of  40,0001. 
was  by  ftatute  to  be  raifed  by  fubferibers,  who  were 
incorporated  for  14  years  from  the  firft  of  October 
1695,  and  the  company  to  ufe  the  trade  of  catching 
whales,  &c.  into  and  from  Greenland,  and  the  Green- 
land feas  ;  they  may  make  bye -laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  perfons  employed  in  their  Ihips,  &c.  Stat. 
4  and  5  W.  III.  cap.  17.  This  company  was  far- 
ther encouraged  by  parliament  in  1696  ;  but  partly 
by  unikilful  management,  and  partly  by  real  lofles,  it 
was  under  a  neceffity  ol  entirely  breaking  up,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  affigned  to  it,  ending  in 
1707.  But  any  perfon  who  will  adventure  to  Green- 
land for  whale-fiming,  {hall  have  all  privileges  grant- 
ed to  the  Greenland  company,  by  1  Anne,  cap.  16.  and 
thus  the  trade  was  again  laid  open.  Any  fubjects  may 
import  whale-fins,  oil,&c.  of  fifli  caught  in  the  Green- 
land feas,  without  paying  anycuftoms,  &c.  flat.  10 
George  I.  cap.  16.  And  (hips  employed  in  the  Green- 
land-fiihery  are  to  be  of  fuch  burden,  provided  with 
boats,  fo  many  men,  filhing-lihes,  harping-irons,  &c. 
and  be  licenfed  to  proceed;  and  on  their  return  (hall 
be  paid  20s  per  ton  bounty,  for  whale-fins,  &c.  im- 
ported ;  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  The  bounty  was  after- 
wards increafed  ;  but  has  been  lately  diminifhed,  and 


fmce  this  diminution  the   trade  has  increakd.     See  Greenock,- 
Whqie- Fishery.  Greenwich. 

GREENOCK,  a  fea-port  town  in  Scotland,  and " 

one  of  the  ports  of  the  cityof  Glafgow.  It  is  diftant  22- 
milesfrom  that  city ;  and  was  formerly  called  the  Bay  of 
St  Laurence.  The  Frith  of  Clyde  here  expandsinto 
a  fine  bafon  four  miles  wide,  and  is  landlocked  on  alL 
fides.  Greenock  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  the  bell 
built  town  on  all  thecoaft.  It  is  the  chief  refort  of  the 
herring  fifhery,  and  otherwife  a  place  of  great  trade 
and  very  populous — The  harbour  was  made  by  Sir 
John  Shaw  of  Greenock,  whofe  anceftor  built  the 
church  ;  and  the  family  had  here  a  caflle. 

GREENWICH,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
in  England,  pleafantly   fltuated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  about  five  miles  eafl;  from  London.     Here 
was  formerly  a  royal  palace,  built  by  Humphry  duke 
of  Gloucefler,  enlarged  by  Henry  VII.  and  completed 
by  Henry    Vill.     The  latter  ofteu  chofe  this  town 
for  his  place  of  refidence  ;  as  did  alfo  the  queens  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  who  were  born  in  it.     The  fame  duke 
Humphry  began  a  tower  on  the  top  of  the  fteep  hill  in 
the  park,  which  was  finiihed  by  Henry  VII.  but  af- 
terwards demoliihed,  and  a  royal  obfervatory  erected 
in  its  place  by  Charles  II.  furniihed  with  mathemati- 
cal inflruments  for  aflronomical  obfervations,  and  a 
deep  dry  well  for  obferving  the  liars  in  the  day  time. 
The  palace  being  afterwards  much  neglected,  king 
Charles  II.  (who  had  enlarged  the  park,  walled  ita- 
bout  and  planted  it),  pulled  it  down,  and  began  ano-  ■ 
ther,  of  which  he  lived  to  fee  the  firfl  wing  magnifi- 
cently finiihed.     But  king   William    III.  in    1694,. 
granted  it,  with  nine  acres  of  ground  thereto  belong- 
ing, to  be  converted  into  a  royal  hofpital  for  old  and 
difabled  feanifii,  the  widows  and  children  of  thofe  who 
loft  ilnir  lives  in  the  fervice,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  navigation.     The   wing,  which  coft  king 
Charles  36,000  1.  is  now  the  firft  wing  of  the  hofpital 
towards  London.     The  front  to  the  Thames  conlifts 
of  two  ranges  of  ftone  buildings,  with  the  ranger's 
houfein  the  centre  of  the  area,  but  detached  from  any 
part  of  the  hofpital.     Thefe  buildings  perfectly  cor- 
respond with  each  other,  and  have  their  tops  crowned 
with  ailone  balluftrade.  The  buildings  which  are  fa- 
cingthearea,  correfpond  with  them,  though  in  afiner 
and  more  elegant  ftyle  ;  and  have  domes  at  their  ends, 
which  are  120  feet  high,  fnpporicd  on    coupled  co- 
lumns.  Under  one  of  thefe  is  the  hall,  which  is  finely " 
painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  contains  many 
royal  portraits  ;  and  underthe  other  thechapel,  which 
by  accident  was  deflroyed  by  fire.  This  fire  broke  out  : 
in  the  hofpital  on  the  feebnd  of  January  1779,  and      n 
totally  confirmed  the  dome  at   the  S.   E.  quarter  of 
the  building,  with  the  chapel  which  was  the  moft  ele- 
gant in  the  world,  the  great  dining-hall,  and  eight  - 
wards  containing  the  lodgings  of  near  6oopenfioners. 
The  dome  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1  785  ;   but  the 
reparation  of  the  whole  damage  is  not  yet  completed. 
On  the  fides  of  the  grate  which  open  to  thefe  build- 
ings from  the  park,  are  placed  a  Lrge  terreftrial  and 
celeftial  globe,  in  which  the  ftars  are  gilt  ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  area  is  a  ftatue  of  George  II.     About 
20CO  old  difabled  feamen  are  maintained  in  this  hofpi-: 
tal.     Befides  private  benefactions,  to  the  amount  of 
near  L.  60,000  (which  appear  in  tables  hung  up  ac 
the  entrance  of  the  hall),  the  parliament,  in  the  year 
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Greenwich  1 732,  fettled  uponit  the  earl  of  Derwent  water's  eftate, 
to  the  value  of  L.  6000 per  annum.    All  grangers  who 
fee  it,  pay  twopence  each  ;  and  this  income  is  applied 
to  the  fupport  of  the  mathematical  fchool  for  the  fons 
of  failors.     For  the  better  fupport  of  which,  every 
feaman  in  the  royal  navy,  and  in  the  merchant  fervice, 
pays  lixpence  a  month,  (topped  out  of  their  pay,  and 
delivered  in  at  the  fix-penny  receiver's  office  inTower- 
hill.    On  this  account,  a  feaman,  who  can  produce  an 
authentic  certificate  of  his  being  difabled,  and  render- 
ed unfit  for  fervice, by  defending  anyfhip  belonging  to 
his  Majefty's  Britiih  fubjects,  or  in  taking  any  ihip 
from  the  enemy,  may  be  admitted  into  this  hofpital, 
and  receive  the  fame  benefit  from  it  as  if  he  had  been 
in  his  Majefty's  immediate  fervice.  Befides  the  feamen 
and    widows  abovementioned,    about  100   boys,  the 
fons  of  feamen,  are  bred  up  for  the  fervice  of  the  royal 
navy  ;  but  there  are  no  out-penfioners  as  at  Chelfea. 
Each  of  the  mariners  has  a  weekly  allowance  of  feven 
loaves,  weighing  16  ounces  each;  three  pounds  of 
beef,  two  of  mutton,  a  pint  of  peafe,  a  pound  and  a  quar- 
ter of  cheefe,  two  ounces  of  butter,  fourteen  quarts  of 
beer,and  one  (hilling  a- week  tobacco  money:  the  tobac- 
co- mon  ey  of  the  boatfwains  is  two  millings  and  fixpence 
a-week  each,  that  of  their  mates  one  fhiliing  and  lix- 
pence, and  that  of  the  other  officers  in  proportion  to 
their  rank  :  befides  which,  each  common  pcnlioner  re- 
ceives once  in  two  years,  a  fuit  of  blue  cloathes,  a  hat, 
three  pair  of  ftockings,  two  pair  of  (hoes,  five  neck- 
cloths, three  fhirts,  and  two  night  caps.     Out  of  all 
that  is  given  for  fhowing  the  hall,  only  three-pence  in 
the  (hilling  is  allowed  to  theperfon  that  (hows  them  ; 
the  reft  makes  an  excellent  fund  for  the  yearly  main- 
tenance of  not  lefs  than  20  poor  boys,  who  are  the  fons 
of  mariners  that  have  been  either  (lain  cr  difabled  in 
the  fervice  of  their  country.  The  park  is  well  (locked 
with  deer,  and  affords  as  much  variety,  in  proportion 
to  its  fize,  as  any  in  the  kingdom  :  but  the  views  from 
the  Obfervatory  and  the  One-tree  hill  are  beautiful 
beyond  imaginat'on,  particularly  the  former.     The 
projection  of  thefe  hills  is  fo  bold,  that  you  do  not  look 
down  upon  a  gradually  falling  (lope  or  flat  inclofures, 
but  at  once  upon  the  tops  of  branching  trees,  which 
grow  in  knots  and  clumps  out  of  deep  hollows  and  im- 
browned  dells.     The  cattle  which  feed  on  the  lawns, 
which  appear  in  breaks  among  them,  feem  moving  in 
a  region  of  fairy  land.     A  thoufand  natural  openings 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees  break  upon  little  pic- 
turefque  views  of  thefwelling  turf,  which,  when  illu- 
mined by  the  fun,  have  an  effect  pleating  beyond  the 
power  of  fancy  to  paint.      This  is  the  foreground  of 
the  landfcape  :  a  little  farther,  the  eye  falls  on  that 
noble  ftruture  the  hofpital,  in  the  mid  It  of  an  amphi- 
theatre oi  wood  ;   then  the  ivvo  reaches  of  the  river 
make  that  beautiful  ferpentiue  which  forms  thelfleof 
Dogs,  and  prefent  the  floating  millions  of  the  Thames. 
To  the  left  appears  a  fine  tract  of  country,  leading  to 
the  capital,  which  there  finifhes  the  profpect.  The  pa- 
rim-church  of  Green  wich, rebuilt  by  the  commiffioners 
for  creeling  the  50  new  churches,  is  a  very  handfome 
itructure,  dedicated  to  St  Alphage,  archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  is  faid  to  have  been  (lain  by  the  Danes  in 
the  year    1012  on  the  fpot  where  the   church    now 
(lands.     There  is  a  college  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
fronting  the  Thames,  for  the  maintenance  of  20  de- 
cayed old  houfe-keepcrs,  is  out  of  Greenwich,  and 


eight  who  are  to  be  alternately  chofen  from  Snottifham  Gregarious 
and  Cattle-Riling  in  Norfolk.     This  is  called  the  duke     '     || 
of  Norfolk's  College,  though  it  was  founded  and  endow-  vGreg°ry» 
ed  in  161 3  by  Henry  earl  of  Northampton  the  duke  w"*v~~ 
of  Norfolk's  brother,  and  by  him  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Mercers  company.     To  this  college  be- 
"longs  a  chapel,  in  which  the  earl's  body  is  laid  ;  which , 
as  well  as  his  monument,  was  removed  hither  a  few 
years  ago  from  the  chapel  of  Dover  caftle.    The  pen- 
lioners,  befides  meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  are  allowed 
one  (hilling  and  lixpence  a  week,  with  a  gown  every 
year,  linen  once  in  two  years,  and  hats  once  in  four 
years.     In  1560,  Mr  Lambard,  author  of  the  Peram- 
bulation of  Kent,  alfo  built  an  hofpital,  called  queen 
Elizabeth's  college,  faid  to  be  the  firft  erected  by  an 
Englifh  Proteftant.     There  are  like  wife  two  charity  - 
fchools  in  this  paiifh.  The  river  Thames  is  here  very 
broad,  and  the  channel  deep  ;  and  at  fome  very  high 
tides  the  water  is  fait.     This  is  the  chief  harbour  for 
the  king's  yachts.     The  town  contains   about  1500 
houfes  ;  and  a  market  on  Wednefday  and   Saturday 
was  erected  here  in  1737;  the  direction  of  which  is 
in  the  governors  of  the  royal  hofpital,  to  which  the 
profits  arifing  from  it  were  to  be  appropriated. 

GREGARIOUS,  among  zoologifts,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  fuch  animals  as  do  not  live  folitary,  but  aflbci- 
ate  in  herds  or  flocks. 

GREGORIAN  calendar,  that  which  (hows  the 
new  and  full  moon,  with  the  time  of  Eafter,  and  the 
moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  by  means  of  epacts 
difpofed  through  the  feveral  months  of  the  Gregorian 
year.     See  Ch  ronology,  n°  24. 

Crecorian  Tele/cope.     See  Optics,  (Index.) 
Gregorian  Tear.     See  Chronology,  n°  24. 
GREGORY  the  Great,  was  born  at  Rome,  of  a 
patrician  family.     He  difcovered  fuch  abilities  in  the 
exercifeof  the  fenatorial  employments,  that  the  empe- 
ror Juftin  the  younger  appointed  him  prefect  of  Rome. 
Pope  Pelafgius  II.  fent  him  nuncio  to  Conftantinople, 
to  demand  fuccours  again  ft  the  Lombards.    When  he 
thought  of  enjoying  a  folitary  life,  he  was  elected  pope 
by  the  clergy,  the  fenate,  and  the  people  of  Rome. 
Befides  his  learning  and  diligence  in  inftructing  the 
church,  both  by  wirting  and  preaching,  he  had  a  very 
happy  talent  in  winning  over  princes  in  favour  of  the 
temporal  as  well  as  fpiritualintereft  of  religion.     He 
undertook  the  converlion  of  the  Englifh,  and  fent  over 
fome  monks  of  his  order,  under  the  direction  of  Au- 
guftin  their  abbot.     His  morality  with  refpeft  to  the 
chaftity  of  churchmen  was  very  rigid,  afferting  that 
a  man  who  had  ever  known  a  woman  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  prieflhood  ;  and  he  always  caufed  the 
candidates  for  it  to  be  examined  upon  that  point.  He 
likewife  vigoroufly  exerted  himfelf  againft   fuch  as 
were  found  guilty  of  calumny.      However,  he  flatter- 
ed the   emperor  Phocas,  while  his  hands  were  yet 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  Mauritius,  and  of  his  three 
children,  who  had  been  butchered  in  his  fight.     He 
likewife  flattered  Brunchaut,  a  very  wicked  queen  of 
France.     He  is  accufed  of  deftroying  the  noble  mo- 
liuments  of  ancient  Roman  magnificence,  that  thofe 
who  vilited  the  city  might  not  attend  more  to  the  tri- 
umphal arches  than  to  holy  things  ;  and  burnt  a  mul- 
titude of  heathen  books,    Livy  in  particular.     He 
died  in  604. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  firnamed  the  Divine,  was 
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one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  ornaments  of  the  Greek 
church  in  the  fourth  age.  He  was  made  bifhop  of 
Conftantiuople  in  379  ;  but  finding  his  election  con- 
tended by  Timotheus  archbifhop  of  Alexandria,  he 
voluntarily  reiigned  his  dignity  about  382,  in  the  ge- 
neral council  of  Conftantinople.  His  works  are  ex- 
tant, in  two  volumes,  printed  at  Paris  in  1602.  His 
ftyle  is  faid  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  moll  celebrated 
orators  of  ancient  Greece. 

Gregory  (Theodorus),  furnamecl  Thaujnaturgus 
on  account  of  his  miracles,  was  the  fcholar  of  Origen  = 
and  was 'elected  biihop  of  Neocsefarea,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  about  the  year  240,  during  his  abfence. 
He  added  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  255,  againft 
Paulas  Samofetanus  ;  and  died  in  270.  He  had  the 
fatisfadtion  of  leaving  only  feveuteen  idolaters  in  his 
diocefe,  where  there  were  but  feventeen  Chriftians 
when  he  was  ordained.  There  is  ftill  extant  of  his, 
A  gratulatory  oration  to  Origen,  A  canonical  epiftle, 
and  fonie  other  works. 

Gregory,  biihop  of  NyfTa,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  author  of  the  Nicene  creed,  was  born 
in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  331.  Hewaschofen 
biihop  of  NyfTa  in  372,  and  banilhed  by  the  emperor 
Valens  for  adhering  to  the  council  of  Nice.  He  was 
neverthelefs  afterwards  employed  by  the  bifhops  in 
feveral  important  affairs,  and  died  in  396.  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  ;  Sermons  on  the 
myfteries  ;  Moral  difcourfes  ;  Dogmatical  treatifes  ; 
Panegyrics  on  the  faints  ;  fome  letters  on  church-dif- 
cipline  ;  and  other  works.  His  ftyle  is  very  allegorical 
and  affected. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  or  Ceorgius  Florentius  Greg/j- 
rius,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  bifhops  and  celebra- 
ted writers  of  the  lixth  century,  was  defcended  from 
a  noble  family  in  Auvergne.  He  was  educated  by  his 
uncle  Gallus,  bifhop  of  Clermont  ;  and  diftinguifhed 
himfeif  fo  much  by  his  learning  and  virtue,  that  in 
572  he  was  chofen  bifhop  of  Tours.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Rome  to  vifu  the  tomb  of  the  apoftles,  where 
he  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  died  in  595.  This  author  was  extremely  credu- 
lous with  regard  to  miracles.  He  wrote,  1.  The  hi- 
ftory  of  France.  2.  The  lives  of  the  faints  ;  and  other 
works.  The  belt  edition  is  that  publifhed  by  Father 
Rumart,  1699. 

Gregory  (James),  oneof  themoft  eminent  mathe- 
maticians ofthelaft  century,  was  a  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
John  Gregory  minifter  of  Drumoak  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  and  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1638.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr  David  Anderfon  of 
Finzaugh,  a  gentleman  who  pofTeffed  a  fingular  turn 
the  Grego-  for  mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge.  This 
ries,  prefix-  mathematical  genius  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
the  Anderfons,  and  from  them  feems  to  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  their  defcendants  of  the  name  of  Gre- 
gory. Alexander  Anderfon,  coufin  german  of  the 
abovementioned  David,  was  profefTor  of  mathematics 
at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
publifhed  there  in  161 2,  Supplemsntum  Apolltmii  redl- 
vivi,  ire.  The  mother  of  James  Gregory  inherited  the 
genius  of  her  family  ;  and  obferving  in  her  fon,  while 
yet  a  child,  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  mathematics,  fhe 
inftrucled  him  herfelf  in  the  e'lementsofthatfeience. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  languages  at  the 
Vol.  VIII. 
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grammar  fchcol  of  Aberdeen,  and  went  through  the  G*eg«*j> 
ufual  courfe  of  academical  ftudies  in  the  Marifchai  v**~~ -^~* 
college. 

At  the  age  of  24  he  publifhed  his  treatife,  intitled 
Optica  Proinota,  feu  abdita  radiorum  rcfexorum  et  re> 
fractorum  myfleria,  geomctricc  cnuclsata  ;  cui  fubnefli- 
tur  appendix  fubtiliffimorum  aftronomice problenaton  re~ 
ftliitiwem  exbibens,  London  1663:  a  work  of  great 
genius,  in  which  he  gave  the  world  an  invention  of 
his  own,  and  one  of  the  moft  valuable  of  the  modern 
difcoveries,the  conftructionof  the  reflectingtelefcope. 
This  difcovery  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  mathematicians,  both  of  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries, who  were  foon  convinced  of  its  great  impor- 
tance to  the  fciences  of  optics  and  afircnomy.  The 
manner  of  placing  the  two  fpecula  upon  the  fame  axis 
appearing  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  attended  with 
the  difadvanuge  of  lofing  the  central  rays  of  the  lar- 
ger fpeculum,  he  propofed  an  improvement  on  the  in- 
ftrument,  by  giving  an  oblique  pofition  to  the  fmalkr 
fpeculum,  and  placing  the  eye-glafsin  the  lide  of  the 
tube.  But  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  Newtonian, 
conftructionof  that  inftrument  was  long  abandoned  for 
the  original  or  Gregorian,  which  is  at  this  day  uni- 
verfally  employed  where  the  inftrument  is  of  a  mode- 
rate fize  ;  though  Mr  Herfchel  has  preferred  the  New- 
tonian form  of  the  conftruction  of  thofe  immenfe  te- 
lefcopes,  which  of  late  years  he  has  fo  fuccefsfully 
employed  in  obferving  the  heavens. 

Theuniverfity  of  Padna  being  at  that  time  in  high  Ih& 
reputation  for  mathematical  ftudies,  James  Gregory 
went  thither  foon  after  the  publication  of  his  iirlt 
work  ;  and  fixing  his  refidence  there  for  fome  years, 
he  publifhed, in  1667,  VeraCirculi  et  Hyperboles  qua- 
dratura  -,  in  which  he  propounded  another  difcovery 
of  his  own,  the  invention  of  an  infinitely  converging 
feries  for  the  areas  of  the  circle  and  hyperbole.  To 
this  treatife,  when  republilhed  in  1668,  he  added  a 
new  work,  intitled,  Ceometria  pars  univerfalis,  infer- 
viens  quantittitum  ctirvaruvi  tranfmutationi  et  meifura ; 
in  which  he  is  allowed  to  have  fhown,  for  the  firft 
time,  a  method  for  the  traiifmuution  of  curves.  Thefe 
works  engaged  the  notice,  and  procured  Mr  Gregory 
the  correfpondence,  of  the  greateft  mathematicians  of 
the  age,  Newton,  Huygens,  Halley,  and  Wallis  ;  and 
their  author  being  foon  after  chofen  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  fociety  of  London,  contributed  to  enrich  the 
Philofophical  Tranfactions  at  that  time  by  many  ex- 
cellent papers.  Through  this  channel,  in  particular, 
he  carried  on  a  difpute  with  Mr  Huygens,  upon  the 
occafion  of  his  treatife  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle 
and  hyperbole,  to  which  that  able  mathematician  had 
ftarted  fome  objections.  Of  thiscontroverfy,  it  is  un- 
neceffary  to  enter  into  particulars.  It  is  fufEcient  to 
fay,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  who  allows  Mi- 
Gregory  the  higheft  merit  for  his  genius  and  difcove- 
ries,  Mr  Huygens  has  pointed  out,  though  not  errors, 
fome  confiderable  deficiencies  in  the  treatife  above 
mentioned,  and  fhown  a  much  fimpler  method  of  at- 
taining the  end  in  view. 

In  1668,  Mr  James  Gregory  publifhed  at  London 
another  work  .intitled  Exu-citationesGeoriietrica  .which 
contributed  ftill  to  extend  his  reputation.  About  this 
time  he  was  elected  profefTor  of  mathematics  in  the 
univerfity  of  St  Andrew's  ;  an  office  which  he  held  for 
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Gregory,  fix  years.  During  his  refidence  there,  he  married,  in. 
" * 1669,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  George  Jamefon  the  ce- 
lebrated painter,  whom  Mr  Walpole  has  termed  the 
Vandyke  of  Scotland,  and  who  was  fellow-difciple 
with  that  great  artift  in  the  fchool  of  Rubens  at  Ant- 
werp. 

In  1674,  he  was  called  to  Edinburgh,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  that  univerfity.  This  place 
he  had  held  for  little  more  than  a  year,  when,  in  Octo- 
ber 1675,  being  employed  in  fhowing  the  fatellites  of 
Jupiter  through  a  telefcope  to  fome  of  his  pupils,  he 
was  fuddenly  (truck  with  total  blindnefs,  and  died  a 
few  days  after,  at  the  early  age  of  37. 

He  was  a  man  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  genius. 
His  temper  feems  to  have  been  warm,  as  appears  from 
the  conduct  of  his  difpiate  with  Mr  Huygens ;  and, 
confeious  perhaps  of  his  own  merits  as  a  difcoverer,  he 
feems  to  have  been  jealous  of  lofing  any  portion  of  his 
reputation  by  the  improvements  of  others  upon  his 
inventions. 

Gregory  (David),  Savilian  profeflbr  of  aflronomy 
at  Oxford,  whom  Dr  Smith  has  termed  fubtiliflimi  iuge- 
nti  mathematicus,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Mr  Gregory  of 
&'li'  Kinnairdy,  brother  of  the  abovemendoned  Mr  James 
Gregory.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1661,  and 
received  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  in  that  city. 
He  completed  his  ftudies  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  being 
pofTefled  of  the  mathematical  papers  of  his  uncle,  foon 
diftinguifhedliimfelf  likewifeas  the  heir  of  his  genius. 
In  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  profeflbr  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  pub- 
limed,  in  the  fame  year,  Exercitatio  Geotnetrica  do  di- 
menfione figur arum , five fpecimen  methodi  ganeralis  dime- 
tiendi  qua/vis  figur  as,  Edinburgh,  1684,  410.  He  faw 
very  early  the  excellence  of  theNewtonian  philofophy  ; 
and  had  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  who  introduced  it 
i-nto  the  fchools  by  his  public  lectures  at  Edinburgh. 
*  Memoirs  "  He  had  (fays  Mr  Whifton*)  already  caufed  feveral 
tfbis  oivn  of  his  fcholars  to  keep  acts,  as  we  call  them,  upon  feve- 
Li/e  1 1.  3a.  rai  branches  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  ;  while  we 
at  Cambridge,  poor  wretches,  were  ignominioully  ft  ti- 
dying the  fictitious  hypothefis  of  the  Cartefian." 

In  1691,  on  the  report  of  Dr  Bernard's  intention 
of  refigning  the  Savilian  profeflbrfhip  of  aftronomy  at 
Oxford,  David  Gregory  went  to  London  ;  and  being 
patronifed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  warmly  befriend- 
ed by  Mr  Flamftead  the  aftronomer  royal,  he  obtained 
the  vacant  profeflbrfhip,  for  which  Dr  Halley  was  a 
competitor.  This  rivalfhip,  however,  inftead  of  ani- 
mofity,  laid  the  foundation  of  friendfhip  between  thefe 
eminent  men  ;  and  Halley  foon  after  became  the  col- 
league of  Gregory,  by  obtaining  the  profeflbrfhip  of 
geometry  in  the  fame  univerfity.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val in  London,  Mr  Gregory  had  been  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  fociety;  and,  previously  to  his  election  in- 


to the  Savilian  profeflbrlhip,  had  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  phyfic  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford (a). 

In  1693  he  publifhed  in  thePhilofophical  Tranfac-  . 
tions  a  refolution  of  the  Florentine  problem  de  Tsflu- 
dbie  velijormi  quadribili ;  and  he  continued  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  many  ingeni- 
ous mathematical  papers  by  the  fame  channel.  In 
1695,  he  printed  at  Oxford  Catoptric*  tt  Dioptrics 
Sph*ric*  Elementa ;  a  work  which,  as  he  informs  us  in 
his  preface,  contains  the  fubftance  of  fome  of  his  pub- 
lic lectures  read,  eleven  years  before,  at  Edinburgh. 
This  valuable  treatife  was  republifhed  firft  with  addi- 
tions by  Dr  William  Brown,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr  Jones  and  Dr  Defaguliers ;  and  afterwards 
by  the  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen,  with  an  appendix 
containing  an  account  of  the  Gregorian  and  Newto- 
nian telefcopes,  together  with  Mr  Hadley's  tables  for 
the  conftruction  of  both  thofe  inftruments.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  end  of  this  treatife, 
there  isan  obfervation  which  ihows,  that  what  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  a  difcovery  of  a  much  later  date, 
the  conftruction  of  achromatic  telefcopes,  which  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Mr  Dollond  and 
Mr  Ramfden,  had  fuggefted  itfelf  to  the  mind  of  Da- 
vid Gregory,  from  the  reflection  on  the  admirable 
contrivance  of  nature  in  combining  the  different  hu- 
mours of  the  eye.  The  pafTage  is  as  follows  :  "Quod 
fi  ob  difficultates  phyficas  in  fpeculis  idoneis  torno  ela- 
borandis  et  poliendis,  etiamnum  lentibus  utioporteat, 
fortaflis  media  diverfae  denfitatis  ad  lentam  objectivam 
coniponendam  adhibere  utile  foret,  uta  natura  factum 
obfervamus  in  oculi  fabrica,  ubi  criflallinus  humor 
(fere  ejufdemcum  vitro  virtutis  ad  radios  lucis  refrin- 
gendos)  aqueo  et  vitreo  (aquas  quoad  rcfractionem 
haud  abfimilibus)  conjungitur,  ad  imaginem  quam 
diftincte  fieri  potent,  a  natura  nihil  fruftra  moliente,. 
in  oculi  fundo  depingendam."  Catopt.  et  Diopt. 
Sphaer.  Elem.  Oxon.  1695,  p.  98. 

In  1 702  our  author  publifhed  at  Oxford,  dflronomi* 
Phyfic*  et  Geometric*  Elementa  ;  a  work  which  is  ac- 
counted his  mafter-piece.  Itis  founded  on  the  New- 
tonian doctrines,  and  was  efteemed  by  Sir  Jfaac  New- 
ton himfelf  as  a  moft  excellent  explanation  and  de- 
fence of  his  philofophy.  In  the  following  year  he 
gave  to  the  world  an  edition  in  folio  of  the  works  of 
Euclid  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  in  profecution  of  a  de- 
fign  of  his  predeceflbr  Dr  Bernard,  of  printing  the 
works  of  all  the  ancient  mathematicians.  In  this 
work,  although  it  contains  all  the  treatifes  attributed 
to  Euclid,  Dr  Gregory  has  been  careful  to  point  out 
fuch  as  he  found  reafon,  from  internal  evidence,  to  be- 
lieve to  be  the  productions  of  fome  inferior  geometri- 
cian. In  profecution  of  Dr  Bernard's  plan,  Dr  Gre- 
gory engaged,  foon  after,  with  his  colleague  Halley, 

in 


Gregory. 


(a)  On  obtaining  the  above  profeflbrfhip,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh  by 
his  brother  James,  likewifean  eminent  mathematician  ;  who  held  that  office  for  thirty-three  years,  and  re- 
tiring in  J  72?  was  fucceeded  by  the  celebrated  Maclaurin.  A  daughter  of  this  profeffor  James  Gregory,  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplifhments,  was  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  attachment,  which  fur- 
nilhed  the  fubject  of  Mallet's  well  known  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret. 

Another  brother,  Charles,  was  created  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  St  Andrew's  by  queen  Anne  in  1707. 
This  office  he  held  with  reputation  and  ability  for  thirty-two  years  ;  and,  refigning  in  I739>  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon,  who  eminently  inherited  the  talents  of  his  family,  and  died  in  1 763. 
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Gregory,  in  the  publication  of  the  Conies  of  Apollonius  ;  but 
<— — v— — '  he  had  proceeded  bin  a  little  way  in  this  undertaking 
when  he  died,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  at  Maiden- 
head in  Berkfhire,  A.  D.  1710.  To  the  genius  and 
abilities  of  David  Gregory,  the  moft  celebrated  ma- 
thematicians of  the  age,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr  Hal- 
ley,  and  Dr  Keill,  have  given  ample  teftimonies.  Be- 
fides  thofe  works  publifhed  in  his  lifetime,  he  left  in 
manufcript,  A  Short  Treatife  of  the  Nature  and  Arith- 
metic of  Logarithms ,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr 
Keill's  translation  of  Commandine's  Euclid  ;  and  a 
Treatife  of  Practical  Geometry  which  was  afterwards 
tranfhted,  and  publilhed    in  1745,  by  Mr  Maclaurin. 

Dr  David  Gregory  married,  in  1695,  Elizabeth, the 
daughter  of  Mr  Oliphant  of  Langtown  in  Scotland. 
By  this  lady  he  had  four  fons,  of  whom,  the  eldeft, 
David,  was  appointed  regius  profeilbr  of -modern  hif- 
tory  at  Oxford  by  king  George  I.  and  died  in  1  767,  in 
an  advanced  age,  after  enjoying  for  many  years  the 
dignity  of  dean  of  Ch rift  church  in  that  univerlity. 

Gregory  (Drjohn),  profeilbr  of  medicine  in  the 
aniverhty  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  fon  of  Dr  James 
Gregory  profefTor  of  medicine  in  King's  college  Aber- 
deen, and  grandfon  of  James  the  inventor  of  the  Gre- 
gorian telefcope.  His  father  was  firft  married  to  Ca- 
tharine Forbes,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Forbes  of  Mony- 
mulk  ;  by  whom  he  had  fix  children,  moft  of  whom 
Uid.  died  in  infancy.  He  married  afterwards  Anne  Chal- 
mers, only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  George  Chalmers 
principal  of  King's  college,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons 
and  a  daughter.  John,  the  youngeft  of  the  three,  was 
born  at  Aberdeen,  June  3.  1724.  Lofing  his  father 
when  only  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age,  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  on  his  grandfather  Principal  Chal- 
mers, and  on  his  elder  broLher  Dr  James  Gregory,who, 
upon  the  refignation  of  rheir  father  a  ihort  time  before 
his  death,  had  been  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
profeflbrihip  of  medicine  in  King's  college.  He  like- 
wife  owed  much  in  his  infant  years,  and  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  to  the  care  and  attention 
of  his  coufin,  the  celebrated  DrReid,  now  of  the  uni- 
verlity ofGlafgow.  The  rudiments  of  our  author's 
claffical  education  he  received  at  the  grammar-fchool 
of  Aberdeen  ;  and,  under  the  eye  of  his  grandfather, 
he  completed  in  King's  college,  his  ftudies  in  the  La- 
tin and  Greek  languages,  and  in  the  fciences  of  ethics, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy.  His  mafter  in 
philofophy  and  mathematics  was  Mr  Thomas  Gor- 
don, the  prefent  philofophy  profeflbr  of  King's  col- 
lege, who  has  ably  filled  an  academical  chair  for  above 
half  a  century. 

In  1742,  Mr  Gregory  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  fchool  of  medicine  was  then  rifing  to  that  celebri- 
ty which  has  fincc  fo  remarkably  diilinguiflaed  it. 
Here  he  attended  the  anatomical  lectures  of  the  elder 
Dr  Monro,  of  Dr  Sinclair  on  the  theory  of  medicine, 
and  of  Dr.  Rutherford  on  the  practice.  He  heard 
likewife  the  prelections  of  Dr.  Alftoji  on  the  materia 
snedica  and  botany,  and  of  Dr  Plummer  on  chemiftry. 
The  medical  fociety  of  Edinburgh,  inftituted  for  the 
free  difcuffion  of  all  queftions  relative  to  medicine  and 
philofophy  had  begun  to  meet  in  1737.  Of  this  fo- 
ciety we  find  Mr  Gregory  a  member  in  1742,  at  the 
lime  when  Dr  Mark  Akenfide,  his  fellowiiudent,  and 


intimate  companion,  was  a  member  of  the  fame  infti»   Gregory, 
tution. 

In  the  year  1745  our  author  went  to  Leyden,  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  thofe  celebrated  profellors 
Gaubius,  Albinus,  and  Van  Roy  en.  While  at  this- 
place  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  King's 
college  of  Aberdeen,  his  alma  mate r,-wh.oregtvded  him 
as  a  favourite  fon,  an  unfolicited  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine:  and  foon  after,  on  his  return  thither  from 
Holland,  he  was  elected  profeflor  of  philofophy  in  the 
fame  univerlity.  In  this  capacity  he  read  lectures  du- 
ring the  years  1747,  1748,  and  1749,  on  tne  mathe- 
matics; on  experimental  philofophy,  and  on  moral 
philofophy.  In  the  end  of  1749,  however,  he  chofe 
to  refign  his  profeflorlhip  of  philofophy,  his  views 
being  turned  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  phyfic,  with 
which  he  apprehended  the  duties  of  this  profeflorlhip, 
occupying  a  great  portion  of  his  time,  too  much  inter- 
fered. Previously,  however,  to  his  fettling  as  a  phy- 
fician  at  Aberdeen,  he  went  for  a  few  months  to  the 
Continent;  a  tour,  of  which  the  chief  motive  was  pro. 
bably  amufement,  though,  to  a  mind  like  his,  certain- 
ly not  without  its  profit  in  the  enlargement  of  ideas, 
and  an  increafed  knowledge  of  mankind. 

Some  time  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  Dr  Gregory 
married,  in  1752,  Elifabeth  daughter  of  William  Lord 
Forbes  ;  a  young  lady  who,  to  the  exterior  endow- 
ments of  great  beauty  and  engaging  manners,  joined 
averyfuperior  underftanding,  and  an  uncommon  fharc 
of  wit.  With  her  he  received  a  handfome  addition  of 
fortune  ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  their  union, 
which  was  but  for  thefpace  of  nine  years,  enjoyed  the 
higheft  portion  of  domeflichappinefs.  Of  her  charac- 
ter it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  her  hufband,  in  that  ad- 
mired little  work,  A  fathers  Legacy  to  his  Daughters  t 
the  laft  proofs  of  his  affection  for  them,  declares,  that, 
"  while  he  endeavours  to  point  out  what  they  fhould 
be,  he  draws  but  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  picture  of 
what  their  mother  was."  The  field  of  medical  prac- 
tice at  Aberdeen  being  at  that  time  in  a  great  meafurc 
pre-occupied  by  his  elder  brother  Dr  James  Gregory, 
and  others  of  fome  note  in  their  profefiion,  our  author 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  Thither 
accordingly  he  went  in  1 754;  and  being  already  known 
by  reputation  as  a  man  of  genius,  he  found  an  eafy  in- 
troduction to  many  perfons  of  dillinction  both  in  the 
literary  and  polite  world.  The  late  George  Lord 
Lytileton  was  his  friend  and  patron.  An  attachment, 
which  was  founded  on  a  ftrikingfimilarity  of  manners, 
of  tafles,  and  of  difpofitions,  grew  up  into  a  firm  and 
permanent  friendfhip;  and  to  that  nobleman,  to  whom 
Dr  Gregory  was  wont" to  communicate  all  his  literary 
productions,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  publication 
of  the  Ctmparative  View  of  the  State  arid  Faculties  of 
Man,  which  made  him  firft  known  as  an  author.  Dr 
Gregory  likewife  enjoyed  the  friendihip  of  the  late 
Edward  Montague,  Efq;  and  of  his  lady,  the  celebra- 
ted champion  of  the  Fame  of  Shakefpeare  againft  the 
cavils  and  calumnies  of  Voltaire.  At  her  aflemblies, 
or  cojiverjazione,  the  refort  of  tafte  and  genius,  our 
author  had  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  an  acquain- 
tance with  many  of  the  moft  diftingnidied  literary 
characters  of  the  prefent  times. 

In  1754  Dr  Gregory  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  roy- 
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Gregory,    al  fociety  of  London  ;  and,  daily  advancing  in  the 
—  -"—      public  efteern,  it  is  no:  to  be  doubted,  that,  had  he 
continued  his  refidence  in  that  metropolis,  his  profef- 
iional  talents  would  have  found  their  reward  in  a  very 
exteulive  practice.     But  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dr 
James  Gregory,  in  November  1755,  occafioning  a  va- 
cancy in  the  profefTorfhip  of  phyiic  in  king's  college, 
Aberdeen,  which  he  was  folicited  to  fill,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  and  took  upon  him  the  duties  of  that  office  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  in  his  abfence. 
t      Here  our  author  remained  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1764,  when,  urged  by  a  very  laudable  ambition,  and 
prefuming   on  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  af- 
fording a  reafonable  profpect  of  fuccefs  in  a  more  ex- 
teniive  field  of  practice,  he  changed  his  place  of  refi- 
dence for  Edinburgh.     His  friends  in  that  metropolis 
had  reprefented  to  him  the  fituation  of  the  college  of 
medicine  as  favourable  to  his  views  of  filling  a  profef. 
ferial  chair  in  that  university;  which  accordingly  he 
obtained  in  1766,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr  Ruther- 
ford profefforof  the  practice  of  phyfic.     In  the  fame 
yearliehad  the  honourof  being  appointed  firflphyfician 
to  his  majefly  for  Scotland  on  the  death  of  Dr  Whytt. 
On  his   eftablilhment  in  the   univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr  Gregory  gave  lectures  on  the  practice  of 
phyiic  during  the  years  1767,   1768,  and  1769.     Af- 
terwards, by  agreement  with  Dr  Cullen,  profeffor  of 
the  theory  of  phyfic,  thefe  two  eminent  men  gave  al- 
ternate courfes  of  the  theory  and  of  the  practice — As 
a  public  fpeaker,  Dr.  Gregory's  manner  was  iimple, 
natural,  and  animated.     Without  the  graces  of  ora- 
tory, which  thefubject  he  had  to  treat  in  a  great  de- 
gree precluded,  he  expreifedhis  ideas  with  uncommon 
perfpicuity,  and  in  a  ftyle  happily  attempered  between 
the   formality  of  fludied   composition  and  the  eafe  of 
converfation.     It  was  his  cuftom  to  premeditate,  for  a 
fhorttime  before  entering  the  college,  the  fubjectof 
his  lecture,  confulting  thofe  authors  to  whom  he  had 
occafion  to  refer,  and  marking  in  ihort  notes  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  intended  difcourfe  :   then  fully  ma- 
fterof  his  fubject,  and  confident  of  his  own  powers,  he 
milled  to  his  natural  facility  of  expreffion  to  convey 
thofe  opinionswhich  he  had  maturely  deliberated. The 
only  lectures  which  he  committed  fully  to  writing, 
were  thofe  introductory  difcourfes  which  he  read  at  the 
beginning  of  his  annual  conrfe,  and  which  are  publish- 
ed in  thefe  volumes  under  the  title  of  Lettures  on  the 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  phyfician.     Of  thefe, 
which  were  written  with  no  view  to  publication,  many 
copies  were  taken  by  his  pupils,  and  fome  from  the  o- 
riginal  manufcript,  which  he  freely  lent  for  their peru- 
fal.     On  hearing  that  a  copy  had  been  offered  for  fale 
to  a  bookfeller,  it  became   necelfary  to  anticipate  a 
fraudulent,  and  perhaps  a  mutilated  publication,  by  au- 
thorising an  impreffion  from  a  corrected  copy,  of  which 
he  gave  the  profits  to  a  favourite  pupil.     Thefe  lec- 
tures were  firft  published  in  1770,  and  afterwards  in 
an  enlarged  and  more  perfect  form  in  1772. 

In  the  fame  year,  1722,  Dr  Gregory  published 
Elements  of  the  Prattice  if  Phyfic, for  the  ufeofftudents; 
a  work  intended  folely  for  his  own  pupils,  and  to  be 
Hfed  byhimfelf  as  a  text-book  to  be  commented  upon 
in  his  courfe  of  lectures.  In  an  advertifement  prefixed 


to  this  work,  he  fignified  his  intention  of  comprehend-  Gregorr. 

ing  in   it    the  whole   feries  of  difeafes  of  which  he  " \r- ^-» 

treated  in  his  lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Phyfic  ;   but 
this  intention  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish,  having 
brought  down  the  work  no  further  than  to  the  end  of 
the  clafs  of  Febrile  Difeafes.- — In  his  academical  lec- 
tures Dr.  Gregory  never  attempted  to  mislead  the  flu- 
dent  by  flattering  views  of  the  perfection  of  the  fci- 
ence;  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  point  out 
its  defects  ;  wifely  judging,  that  a  thorough  fenfe  of 
the  imperfection  of  an  art  or  fcience  is  the  firft  ftep 
towards  its  improvement.     In  this  view  he  was  care- 
ful to  expofe  the  fallacioufnefs  of  the  feveral  theories 
and  hypothefes  which  have  had  the  moftextenfive  cur- 
rency, and  perpetually  inculcated  the  danger  of  fyfte- 
matizing  with  limited  experience,    or  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  facts.     Yet  in  the  work  laft  mentioned 
it  will  appear,  from  the  order  in  which  he  has  treated 
of  the  feveral  difeafes,  that  he  did  not  entirely  neglect 
the  fyftematic arrangements  of  other  authors.  Thefe, 
however,  he  warned  his  pupils,  that  he  had  not  adopt- 
ed from  any  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  thofe  theo- 
ries to  which  they  referred,  but  only  as  affording  that 
degree  of  method,  and  regularity  of  plan,  which  is 
found  to  be  the  befl  help  to  the  Study  of  any  fcience. 
Confidering  a  rational  theory  of  phyfic  to  be  as  yet  a 
desideratum,   it  was  his  objeel  to  communicate  to  his 
pupils  the  greateft  portion  of  practical  knowledge,  as 
the  only  balls  on  which  fuch  a  theory  could  ever  be 
reared.  His  method,  in  treating  of  the  feveral  difeafes, 
was  firit  to  mention  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  un- 
derstood among  physicians  to  ciiaracterife  or  define  a 
difeafe  ;  proceeding  from  the  generalto  the  more  par- 
ticular feries  of  fymptoms  and  their  occafional  varie- 
ties ;   to  point  out  accurately  the  diagnoflic  Symptoms, 
or  thofe  by  which  one  difeafe  is  eifentially  diftinguifh-- 
ed  from  others  that  refemble  it,  and  to  mark  likewife 
the  prcguoflics  by  which  a  phyfician  is  enabled  to  con- 
jecture of  the  probable  event  of  a  difeafe,  whether  fa-~ 
vourable  or  otherwife.  He  then  proceeded  to  fpecify 
the  various  caufes,  predifpoling,  occasional,  and  proxi- 
mate ;   accounting  as  far  as  he  thought  could  be  done 
on  jufl  principles;  for  the  appearance  of  the  feveral 
fymptoms;  and,    finally,  he  pointed  out  the  general 
plan  of  cure,  the  particular  remedies  to  be  employed, 
and  the  cautions  rcquifite   in  the  administration  of 
them.     Thus  defirons  of  establishing  the  fcience  of 
medicine  upon  the  folid  foundation  of  practice  and 
experience;  and  knowing  that  many  things  aSlertedas 
facts   by    medical   writers  have    been  affumed  on    a 
very  carelefsobfervation, while  confirming  a  favourite 
theory  ;   and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  real  and 
important  facts  have,  from  the  fame  fpirit  of  fyftem, 
been  explained  away  and  difcredited  ;  he  constantly 
endeavoured,  both  by  his  precept  and  example,  to  in- 
culcate to  his  pupils  the  neceflity  of  extreme  caution 
either  in  admitting  or  in  denying  medical  facts,  or 
what  are  commonly  given  as  fuch.     To  the  defire  of 
enforcing  this  neceffary  caution  is  owing  that  multi- 
tude of  queries  refpefting  matters  of  fact,    as  well  as 
matters  of  opinion,  which  occurs  in  the  Elements  of 
the  Pratlice  of  P-hyfic. 

Dr  Gregory,  foon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and, 
as  he  himfelf  fays,  «•*  for  the  amufement  of  his  folitary 

hours," 
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Gregory,  hours/'  employed  himfelf  hi  the  composition  of  that 
* 1 ■  admirable  iT&&,'u\t\t\<i&,  A  Father' s  Legacy  to  his  Daugh- 
ters;  a  work  which,  though  certainly  never  intended 
by  its  author  for  the  public  eye,  it  would  have  been 
an  unwarrantable  diminution  of  his  fame,  and  a  capri- 
cious refufal  of  a  general  benefit  to  mankind,  to  have 
limited  to  the  fole  purpofe  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed.  '  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  propriety, 
publifhed  after  the  author's  death  by  his  eldeft  fon. 
This  work  is  a  molt  amiable  difplay  of  the  piety 
and  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  his  confummate  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  of  the  world.  It  manifests 
fuch  folicitude  for  their  welfare,  as  Strongly  recom- 
mends the  advice  which  he  gives.  He  fpeaks  of  the  fe- 
male fex  in  the  mofh  honourable  terms,  and  labours  to 
increaleits  eflimation,  whilst  he  plainly,  yet  genteelly 
and  tenderly,  points  out  the  errors  into  which  young 
ladies  are  prone  to  fall.  It  is  particularly  obfervable, 
in  what  high  and  honourable  terms  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  of  Christian  worfhip,  and  faithful 
minifters  ;  how  warmly  he  recommends  to  his  daugh- 
ters the  ferious  and  devout  worihip  of  God  in  public 
and  private.  He  dwells  largely  on  that  temper  and 
behavour,  which  were  particularly  fuitedto  their  edu- 
cation, rank,  and  circumstances  ;  and  recommends  that 
gentlenefs, benevolence,  and  modeSty,  which  adorn  the 
character  of  the  ladies,  and  do  particular  honour  to 
their  fex.  His  advices,  with  regard  to  love,  courtfhip, 
and  marriage,  are  peculiarly  wife,  and  interesting  to 
them.  They  fliow  what  careful  obfervadon  he  had 
made  on  female  domeftic  conduct,  and  on  the  different 
effects  of  poiTelling  or  wanting  the  virtues  and  qualities 
which  he  recommends.  There  is  fomething  peculiar- 
ly curious,  animated,  and  ufeful,  in  his  directions  to 
them,  how  to  judge  of,  and  manifest  an  honourable 
pailion  in,  and  towards  the  other  fex,  and  in  the  very 
accurate  and  ufeful  distinction  which  he  makes  be- 
tween true  and  filfe  delicacy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
itriking  and  affecting,  nothing  more  likely  to  give  his 
paternal  a-dvices  their  defired  effect,  than  the  refpect- 
ful  and  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  mentions  his 
lady  their  mother,  and  the  irreparable  lofs  which  he 
and  they  iultained  by  her  early  death.  In  lhort,  in 
this  tract:,  the  profefTor  ihines  with  peculiar  luStre  as 
a  hufband  and  father,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
promote  domeftic  happinefs. 

Thefe  letters  to  his  daughters  were  evidently  writ- 
ten under  the  impreffion  of  an  early  death,  which  Dr 
Gregory  had  reafon  to  apprehend  from  a  constitution 
fubject  to  the  gout,  which  had  begun  to  mow  itfelf  at 
irregular  intervals  even  from  the  18th  year  of  his  age. 
His  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  that  difeafe,  dfed 
fuddenly  in  1770,  while  fitting  at  table.  Dr  Gregory 
had  prognosticated  for  himfelf  a  Similar  death;  an 
event  of  which,  among  his  friends,  he  often  talked, 
but  had  no  apprehension  of  the  nearnefs  of  its  ap- 
proach. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775,  in  con- 
verfation  with  his  fon  the  prefent  Dr  James  Gregory, 
the  latter  remarking,  that  having  for  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  had  norecurnof  a  fit,  he  might  make  his 
account  with  a  pretty  fevere  attack  at  that  feafon  ;  he 
received  the  obfervadon  with  foroe  degree  of  anger, 
as  he  felt  himfelf  then  in  his  ufual  State  of  heahh. 
The  prediction,  however,  was  too  true  :  for  having 
goae  10  bed  ©n  the  oth  of  February   1773,  with  no 
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apparent  diforder,  he  was  found  dead  in  the  morning. 
His  death  had  been  instantaneous,  and  probably  in  his 
Sleep  ;  for  there  was  not  the  Smallest  difcompofure  of 
limb  or  of  feature, — a  perfect:  Euthanxfia. 

Dr  Gregory,  in  perfon,  was  considerably  above  the 
middle  fize.  His  frame  of  body  was  compacted  with 
fymmetry,  but  not  with  elegance.  His  limbs  were 
not  active  ;  he  Stooped  fomewhat  in  his  gait  ;  and  his 
countenance,  from  afullnefs  of  feature  and  aheavinefs 
of  eye,  gave  no  external  indication  of  fuperior  power 
of  mind  or  abilities.  It  was  otherwife  when  engaged 
in  converfation.  His  features  then  became  animated, 
and  his  eye  molt  expreSTive.  He  had  a  warmth  of 
tone  and  ©f  gesture  which  gave  a  plealing  interest  to 
every  thing  which  he  uttered  :  Bur,  united  with  this 
animation,  there  was  in  him  a  gentlenefs  and  fimplici 
ty  of  manner,  which',  with  little  attention  to  the  ex- 
terior and  regulated  forms  of  politenefs,  was  more  en- 
gaging than  the  moft  finished  addrefs.  His  converfati- 
on flowed  with  eafe ;  and,  whenin  company  with  litera- 
ry men,  without  affecting  a  difplay  of  knowledge,  he 
was  liberal  of  the  ftoresofhis  mind.  He  poifeSfedalarge 
Share  of  the  Social  and  benevolent  affections,  which,  in 
the  exercife  of  hisprofeSTion,  manifested  themfelvesin 
many  namelefs,  but  important,  attentions  to  thofe  un- 
der his  care  ;  attentions  which,  proceeding  in  him 
from  an  extended  principle  of  humanity,  were  not 
fquared  to  the  circumltances  or  rank  of  the  patient, 
but  ever  beftowed  moSt  liberally  where  they  were 
moSt  requisite.  In  the  care  of  his  pupils,  he  was  not 
fatisfied  with  a  faithful  difcharge  of  his  public  duties,, 
To  many  of  thefe,  Strangers  in  the  country,  and  far  re- 
moved from  all  who  had  a  natural  Lntereji  in  their  con- 
cerns, it  was  matter  of  no  fmall  importance  to  enjoy 
the  acquaintance  and  countenance  of  one  fo  univerfal- 
ly  refpected  and  eSleemed.  Through  him  they  found 
an  eafy  introduction  to  an  enlarged  and  elegant  fo- 
ciety  ,  and,  what  to  them  was  ft  ill  more  valuable,  they 
experienced  in  him  a  friend  who  was  ever  eafy  of  ac- 
cefs,  and  ready  to  affifj  them  to  the  utmoft  with  his 
connfel  and  patronage — The  fame  Spirit  of  philan- 
thropy endeared  him  in  a  particular  manner  to  his  in- 
timate friends  ;  among  whom  may  be  ranked  moft  of 
the  Scottish  literati  of  his  time. — Some  time  after  his 
death,  the  profelforlhip  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine 
was  beftowed  upon  his  eldeft  fon  the  prefent  Dr  James 
Gregory  ;  who  has  linre  fucceeded  to  the  Practical 
Chair,  lately  filled  by  that  other  moft  eminent  pro- 
fefTor Dr  Cullen. 

GRE-hound.  See  Cants. — Among  a  litter  of 
gre-hound  puppies,  the  beft  are  always  thofe  which 
are  lightest.  Thefe  will  make  the  nimbleit  dogs  as 
they  grow  up.  The  gre-hound  is  belt  for  open  conn- 
tries  where  there  is  little  covert.  In  thefe  places  there 
will  fometimes  be  a  courfe  after  a  hare  of  two  or  three 
miles  or  more,  and  both  the  dogs  and  the  game  in  fight 
all  the  while.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  fhe  gre- 
hound  bitch  will  beat  the  dog  in  running  :  but  this 
feems  to  be  an  error  ;  for  the  dog  is  both  longer  made, 
and  considerably  ftronger,  than  the  bitch  of  the  fame 
kind.  In  breeding  thele  dogs,  the  bitch  is  princi- 
pally to  be  regarded  ;  for  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  the  beft  dog  and  a  bad  bitch  will  not  get  fo  good 
puppies  as  an  indifferent  dog  with  a  good  bitch.  The 
dog  and  bitch  Should  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the 
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fame  age  ;  and  for  the  breeding  of  fine  and  perfect  account  of  the  game  with  which  it  abounded.  In  16^0, 

dogs,  they  fhould  not  be  more  than  four  years  old.  Monf.  Parquet,  governor  of-  Martinico,  carried  over 

An  old  bitch  may  be  u  fed  with  a  young  dog,  but  the  from  that  ifland  200  men,  furnilhed  with  prefents  to 

puppies  of  a  young  bitch  and  an  old  dog  will  never  be  reconcile  the  favages  to  them  ;  but  with  arms  to  fub- 

good  for  any  thing.  due  them,  in  cafe  they  fhould  prove  intra&able.    The 

The   general  food  for  a  gre-hound  ought  to  be  favages  are  faid  to  have  been  frightened  into  fubmif- 

chippings  or  rafpings  of  bread,  with  foft  bones  and  fion  by  the  number  of  the  Frenchmen  :  but,according 

griftles  ;  and  thofechippings  ought  always  to  be  foaked  to  fome  French  writers,  the  chief  not  only  welcomed 


in  beef  or  mutton  broth 

The  proper  exercife  for  a  gre-hound  is  courfing  him 
three  times  a-week,  and  rewarding  him  with  blood  ; 
which  will  animate  him  in  the  higheft  degree,  and 
,  encourage  him.  to  profecute  his  game.  But  the  hare 
alfo  fhould  ever  h aye  fair  play.  She  fhould  have  the 
law,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  have  leave  to  run  about 
twelve  fcore  yards  before  the  dog  is  flipped  at  her, 


the  new-comers;  but,  in  consideration  of  fome  knives, 
hatchets,  fcifTars,  and  other  toys,  yielded  to  Parquet 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland,  referving  to  themfelves 
their  own  habitations.  The  Abbe  Raynal  informs  us, 
that  thefe  firfl  French  colonifls,  imagining  they  had 
purchafed  the  ifland  by  thefe  trifles,  aflumed  the  fove- 
reignty, and  foon  acted  as  tyrants.  The  Caribbs,  un- 
able to  contend  with  them  by  force,  took  their  ufual 
that  he  may  have  fome  difficulty  in  the  courfe,  and  method  of  murdering  all  thofe  whom  they  found  in  a 
not  pick  up  the  game  too  eafily.  If  he  kills  the  hare,  defencelefs  ftate.  This  produced  a  war;  and  the 
.he  muft  never  be  fufFered  to  tear  her  ;  but  fhe  muft  be  French  fettlers  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  300 
taken  from  him,  his  mouth  cleaned  of  the  wool,  and  men  from  Martinico,  forced  the  favages  to  retire  to  a 
die  liver  and  lights  given  him  by  way  of  encourage-  mountain;  from  whence,  after  exhaufting  all  their  ar- 
ment.  Then  he  is  to  be  led  home,  and  his  feet  wafh-  rows,  they  rolled  down  great  logs  of  wood  on  their 
ed  with  butter  and  beer,  and  about  an  hour  after  he  is  enemies.  Here  they  were  joined  by  other  favages 
to  be  fed.  from  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  again  attacked  th« 

When  the  dog  is  to  be  taken  out  to  courfe,  he  French,  but  were  defeated  anew  ;  and  were  at  lafl  dri- 
fhould  have  nothing  in  the  morning  but  a  toaft  and  ven  tofuchdefperation,  that40of  them,who  had  efca- 
butter,  and  then  he  is  to  be  kennelled  till  taken  out     ped  from  the  fktughter,  jumped  from  a  precipice  into 


•to  the  field.  The  kennelling  thefe  dogs  is  of  great 
ufe,  always  giving  them  fpirit  and  nimblenefs  when 
they  are  let  loofe  :  and  the  befl  way  of  managing  a 
fine  gre-hound,  is  never  to  let  him  ftir  out  of  the 
kennel,  except  at  the  times  of  feeding,  walking,  or 
courling. 

GRENADA,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  lying 
in.  W.  Long.  61.  40.  N.  Lat.  12.  o.  It  is  the  lafl  of 
the  Winoward  Caribbees  ;  and  lies  30  leagues  north 
of  new  Andalufia,  on  the  continent.     According  to 


the  fea,  where  they  all  periflied,  rather  than  fall  int» 
the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  From  thence 
the  rock  was  called  la  morne  desjauteurs,  or  '•'  the  hill 
of  the  leapers ;"  which  name  it  null  retains.  The 
French  then  deflroyed  the  habitations  and  all  thepro- 
vifions  of  the  favages;  but  frefh  fupplies  of  Carib- 
beans  arriving,  the  war  was  renewed  with  great  vigour 
and  great  numbers  of  the  French  were  killed.  Upon 
this  they  refolved  totally  to  exterminate  the  natives  ; 
and  havingae'eordingly  attacked  the  favages  unawares, 


fome  it  is  24  leagues  in  compafs  ;  according  to  others,  they  inhumanly  put  to  death  the  women  and  children, 

only  22  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  30  miles  in  length,  and  as  well  as  the  men  ;  burning  all  their  boats  and  ca- 

an  fome  places  15'inbreadth.  The  chief  port,  formerly  noes,  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the   few 

called  Louis,  now  St  George' 's  ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of  furvivors  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Notwithftand- 

the  ifland, in  the  middle  of  a  large  bay,  with  a  fandy  bot-  ing  all  thefe  barbarous  precautions, however,  the  Carib- 

tom.  It  is  pretended  that  1000  barks,  from  300  to  400  beesprovedthe  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the  French; 

tons,  may  ride  fecure  from  florms  ;  and  that  100 fhips,  and  their  frequent  infurrecfions  at  lafl  obliged  Par- 


of  1000  tons  each,  may  be  moored  in  the  harbour.  A 
large  round  bafon,  which  is  parted  from  it  by  a  bank 
of  fand,J  would  contain  a  eonfiderable  number  of  fhips, 
if  the  bank  was  cut  through  :  but  by  reafon  of  it  the 
large  ihips  are  obliged  to  pafs  within  80  paces  of  one 
ef  the  mountains  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ; 
the  other  mountain  lying  about  half  a  mile  diftant. 
The  ifland  abounds  with  wild  game  and  fifli,  it  produces 
alfo  very  fine  timber,  but  the  cocoa-tree  is  obferved 
.not  to  thrive  here  fo  well  as  in  the  other  iflands.     A 


quettofell  all  his  property  in  the  ifland  to  the  Count 
de  Cerillacin  1657.  The  new  proprietor,  who  pur- 
chafed Parquet's  property  for  30,000  crowns,  fent 
thither  a  perfon  of  brutal  manners  to  govern  the  if- 
land. He  behaved  with  fuch  infupportable  tyranny, 
that  moft  of  the  colonifls  retired  to  Martinico  ;  and 
the  few  who  remained  condemned  him  to  death  af- 
ter a  formal  trial.  In  the  whole  court  of  juftice  that 
tried  this  mifcreant,  there  was  only  one  man  (called 
Archangeli)  who  could  write.     A  farrier  was  the  per- 


Jakeon  a  high  mountain,  about  the  middle  of  the  ifland,     fon  who  impeached:  and  he,  infleadof  the  fignatures., 


.fupplies  it  with  frefh-  water  ftreams.  Several  bays  and 
harbours  lie  round  the  ifland,  fome  of  which  might  be 
.fortified  to  great  advantage  ;  fo  that  it  is  very  conve- 
nient for  (hippiag,  not  being  fubjecf  to  hurricanes. 
The  foil  is  capable  of  producing  tobacco,  fugar,  indi- 
go, peafe,  and  millet. 

In  1638,  M.  Poincy,  a  Frenchman,  attempted  to 
•make  a  fettlement  in  Grenada  ;  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  Caribbcans,  who  reforted  to  this  ifland  in  greater 
numbers  than  to  the  neighbouring  ones,  probably  on 


fealed  with  a  horfe-fhoe  ;  and  Archangeli,  who  per- 
formed, tbe  office  of  clerk,  wrote  roundit  thefe  words 
in  French,  "  Mark  of  Mr  de  la  Brie,  counfel  for  the 
court." 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  court  of  France  would 
not  ratify  a  fentence  paffed  with  fuch  unufual  formali- 
ties; and  therefore  moft  of  the  judges  of  the  gover- 
nor's crime,  and  witnefTes  of  his  execution,  difappear- 
ed.  Only  thofe  remained  whofe  obfeurity  fcreened 
them  from  the  purfuit  of  the -laws*     By  an  eftlmate, 

taken 
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Grenada,  taken  in  1700,  there  were  at  Grenada  no  more  than 
251  white  people,  53  free  favages  or  mulattoes,  and 
525  flaves.  The  ufeful  animals  were  reduced  to  64 
borfes  and  560  head  of  horned  cattle.  The  whole  cul- 
ture confifled  of  3  plantations  of  fugar  and  52  of  indi- 
go.— The  ifland  "had  been  fold  in  1664  to  the  French 
Weil  India  company  for  100,000  livres. 

This  unfavourable  ftate  of  the  affairs  of  Grenada 
was  changed  in  171 4.  The  change  was  owing  to  the 
flourifliing  condition  of  Martinico.  The  richefl  of 
the  ihips  from  that  ifland  were  fent  to  the  Spanifh 
coafts,  and  in  their  way  touched  at  Grenada  to  take 
inrefrefliments.  The  trading  privateers,  who  under- 
to»k  this  navigation,  taught  the  people  of  that  ifland 
the  value  of  their  foil,  which  only  required  cultivation. 
Some  traders  furnifhed  the  inhabitants  with  flaves  and 
utenfils  to  ered  fugar  plantations.  An  open  account 
was  eftablifhedbetwen  the  two  colonies.  Grenada  was 
clearing  its  debts  gradually  by  its  rich  produce  ;  and 
the  balance  was  on  the  point  of  being  clofed,  when 
the  war  in  1744  interrupted  the  communication  be- 
tween the  two  iflands,  and  at  the  fame  time  flopped 
theprogrefs  of  the  fugar-plantations.  .  This  lofs  was 
fupplied  by  the  culture  of  coffee,  which  was  purfued 
during  the  hoflilities  with  all  the  aclivity  and  eager- 
nefs  that  induflry  could  infpire. — The  peace  of  1748 
revived  all  the  labours,  and  opened  all  the  former  four- 
ces  of  wealth.  In  1753  the  population  of  Grenada 
confifled  of  1262  white  people,  175  free  negroes, 
and  11,991  flaves.  The  cattle  amounted  to  2298 
horfes  or  mules,  2456  head  of  horned  cattle,  3278 
fheep,  902  goats,  and  331  hogs.  The  cultivation 
rofe  to  83  fugar  plantations,  2,725,600  coffee-trees, 
150,300  cocoa-trees,  and  800  cotton-plants.  The 
provifions  confifled  of  5,740,450  trenches  of  caflada, 
933,596  banana  trees,  and  143  fquares  of  potatoes 
and  yams.  The  colony  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excellence  of  its  foil  ;  but  in  the  courfe 
of  the  lafl  war  but  one,  the  ifland  was  taken  by  the 
Britifh.  At  this  time  one  of  the  mountains  at  the  fide 
of  St  George's  harbour  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and 
mighthavemadea  good  defence,butfurrendered  with- 
out firing  a  gun ;  and  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  1 763 
the  ifland  was  ceded  to  Britain.  On  this  ceflion,  and 
the  management  of  the  colony  after  that  event,  the 
Abbe  Raynal  has  the  following  remarks. — "This 
long  train  of  evils  [the  ambition  and  mifmanagement 
of  his  countrymen]  has  thrown  Grenada  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englilh,  who  are  in  pofleffion  of  this  con- 
quefl  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  But  how  long  will  they 
keep  this  colony  ?  Or,  will  it  never  again  be  reflored 
to  France? — England  has  not  nude  a  fortunate  be- 
ginning. In  the  firfl  enthufiafm  raifect  by  an  acquili- 
tion,  of  which  the  highefl  opinion  had  been  previoufly 
formed,  everyone  was  eager  to  purchafeeftates  there. 
They  fold  for  much  more  than  their  real  value.  This- 
caprice,  by  expelling  old  colonifts  who  were  inured  to 
the  climate,  has  fent  about  L.  1,553, 000 -out  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. This  imprudence  has  been  followed  by 
another.  The  new  proprietors,  mifled,  no  doubt,  by 
national  pride,  have  fubftittued  new  methods  to  thofe 
©f  their  predeceffors.  They  have  attempted  to  alter  the 
mode  of  living  among  their  flaves.  The  negroes,  who 
from  their  very  ignorance  are  more  attached  to  their 
euitoms  than  other  men,  have  revolted.  It  hath  been 
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found  necefTary  to  fend  out  troops,  and  to  fhed  blood.   Grenada. 

The  whole  colony  was  filled  with  fufpicions.     The  ' */— — ' 

maflers  who  had  laid  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of 
ufing  violent  raethods^were  afraid  of  being  burnt  or 
maflacred  in  their  own  plantations.  Thelabours  have 
declined,  or  been  totally  interrupted.  Tranquillity 
has  at  length  been  reflored.  The  number  of  flaves 
has  been  increafed  as  far  as  40,000,  and  the  produce 
has  been  raifed  to  the  treble  of  what  it  was  under  the 
French  government.  The  plantations  willftill  beim- 
proved  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  dozen  of  iflands, 
called  the  Gre?iadines  or  Greuadilloes,  that  are  depend- 
ent on  the  colony.  They  are  from  three  to  eight 
leagues  in  circumference,  but  do  not  afford  a  fingle 
fpring  of  water.  The  air  is  wholefome.  The  ground, 
covered  only  with  thin  bufhes,  has  not  been  fcreened 
from  the  fun.  It  exhales  none  of  thofe  noxious  vapours 
which  are  fatal  to  the  hufbandman.  -  Cariacou,  the 
only  one  of  the  Grenadines,  which  the  French  have 
occupied,  was  at  firfl  frequented  by  turtle  fifhermen  ;  • 
who,  in  the  leifure  afforded  them  by  fo  eafy  an  occu- 
pation, employed  themfelves  in  clearing  the  ground.  - 
In  procefs  of  time,  their  fmall  number  was  increafed 
by  the  accefiion  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guada- 
loupe;  who,finding  that  their  plantations  were  deftroy- 
ed  by  a  particular  fort  of  ants,  removed  to  Cariacou. 
The  ifland  flouriflied  from  the  liberty  that  was  enjoyed 
there.  The  inhabitants  collected  about  1200  Haves, 
by  whole  labours  they  made  themfelves  a  revenue  of 
near  2o,oool.  a-y  ear  in  cotton. --The  other  Grenadines  - 
do  not  afford  a  profpefl  of  the  fame  advantages,  though 
the  plantation  of  fugar  is  begun  there.  It  has  fuc- 
ceeded  remarkably  well  at  Becouya,  the  largefl  and 
moft  fertile  of  thefe  iilands,  which  is  no  more  than  two 
leagues  dillant  from  St  Vincent." 

In  the  year    1779  tnc  conqueft  of  this  ifland  was- 
accomplilhed  by  D'Eflaign  the  French  admiral,  who' 
had  been  prevented  from  attempting  if  before  by  his 
enterprife  againfl  St  Vincent.    Immediately  after  his 
conquefl  of  St  Lucia,  however,  being  reinforced  by  a 
fqiudron  under  M.  de  la  Motte,  he  fet  fail  for  Grenada  - 
with  a  fleet  of  26  fail  of  the  line  and  12  frigates,-  hav-- 
ing  on  board   10,000  land  forces.     Here  he  arrived 
on  the  fecond  of- July;  and  landed  3000  troops,  chiefly - 
Irifh,  being  part  of  the  brigade  compofed  of  natives  ■ 
of  Ireland  in  the  fervice  of-France.-    Thefe  were  con- 
dueled  by  Count  Dillon,  who   uifpofed  them  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  furround  the  hill  that  overlooks  and 
commands  George's  Town,  together   with   the  fort  : 
and  harbour.    To  oppofe  thefe,  Lord  M'Cartney,  the 
governor,   had  only  about  150  regulars,   and  300  or 
40oarmed  inhabitants;  but  though  all  refiftance  was 
evidently  vain,  he  determined  neverthelefs  to  make  an 
honourable  and  gallant  defence.  The  preparations  he 
made  were  fuch  as  induced  D'Eflaign  himfelftobe pre-- 
fent  at  the  attack;  and,  even  with  his  vafl  fuperiority  . 
of  force,  the  firfl  attack  on  the  entrenchments  proved 
unfuccefsful.  The  fecond  continued  two  hours;  when  •■ 
the  garrifon  were  obliged  toyield  to  the  immenfe  dif- 
parity  of  numbers  who  ailaulted  them,   after  having 
killed  or  wounded  300  of  their  antagonifts.     Having 
thus  made  themfelves  maflers  of  the  intrenchments  on 
the  hill,  the  French  turned  the  cannon  of  them  to-  - 
wards  the  fort  which  lay  under  it ;  on  which  the  go-" 
vernor  demanded  a  capitulation.  The  terms,  however,:  , 
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Grenada,  were  fo  extraordinary  and  unprecedented,  that  both 
thegovernor  and  inhabitantsagreed  in  rejecting  them; 
and  determined  rather  to  furrender  without  any  con- 
ditions at  all  than  upon  thofe  which  appeared  fo  ex- 
travagant. On  this  occalion  D'Eftaign  is  faid  to  have 
behaved  in  a  very  haughty  and  fevere  manner  ;  indul- 
ging hisfoldiers  alio  in  the  molt  unwarrantable  liber- 
ties, andin  which  they  would  have  proceeded  much 
farther  had  they  not  been  retrained  by  the  Irifh  troops 
in  the  French  fervice. 

In  the  mean  time  admiral  Byron,  who  had  been 
.conveying  the  homeward-bound  Weft  India  fleet,ha- 
ftened  to  St  Vincent,  in  hopes  of  recovering  it ;  but 
being  informed,  by  the  way,  that  a  defcent  had  been 
made  on  Grenada,  he  changed  his  courfe,  hoping  that 
Lord  McCartney  would  be  able,  to  hold  out  till  his  ar- 
rivals On  the  lixth  of  July  he  came  in  fight  of  the 
French  fleet ;  and  without  regarding  D'Eftaign's 
fuperiorityofiix  fhips  ofthe  line  and  as  many  frigates, 
determined  if  poiuble  to  force  him  to  a  clofe  engage- 
ment. The  French  commander,  however,  was  not 
;fo- confident  of  his  own  prowefs  as  to  run  the  rifk  of 
an  encounter  of  this  kind  ;  and  having  already  at- 
chieved  his'conquert,  had  no  other  view  than  to  pre- 
serve it.  His  defigns  were  facilitated  by  the  good 
condition- of  his  fleet ;  which  being  more  lately  come 
out  of  port  than  that  ofthe  Britifh,  failed  faller,  fo  that 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  at  what  diftance  he 
pleafed.  The  engagement  began  about  eight  in  the 
morning,,  when  admiral  Barrington  with  his  own  and 
two  other  (hips  got  up  to  the  van  of  the  enemy,  which 
they  attacked  with  the  greateft  fpirit.  As  the  other 
fhips  of  his  divifion,  however,  were  not  able  to  get  up 
to  his  affiftance,  thefe  three  fhips  were  neceflarily 
obliged  to  encounter  a  vaft  fuperiority,  and  of  confe- 
quence  fuffered  exceedingly.  The  battle  was  carried 
on  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  fame  unequal  man- 
ner ;  nor  were  the  Britiih  commanders,  though  they 
ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  for  this  purpofe,  able  to  bring 
the  French  to  a  clofe  engagement.  Thus  captains  Col- 
lingwood,  Edwards,  and  Corn  wallis,  ftood  the  fire  of 
the  whole  French  fleet  for  lome  time.  Capt.  Fanfhaw 
of  the  Monmouth,  a  64  gun-fhip,  threw  himfelffingly 
in  the  way  of  the  enemy's  van  ;  and  admiral  Rowley 
and  Captain  Butchart  fought  at  the  fame  difadvantage: 
fo  that  finding  it  impofiible  to  continae  the  engage- 
ment with  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  a  general  cefla- 
tion  of  firing  took  place  about  noon.  It  recommenced 
in  the  fame  manner  about  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
lafted,  with  different  interruptions,  till  the  evening. 
During  this  action  fome  of  the  Britifh  (hips  had  for- 
ced their  way  into  St  George's  harbour,  not  imagin- 
ing that  the  enemy  were  already  in  pofleffion  of  the 
ifland.  They  were  foon  undeceived,  however,  by  per- 
ceiving the  French  colours  flying  afhore,  and  the  guns 
and  batteries  firing  at  them.  This  difcovery  put  an 
-  end  to  the  defign  which  had  brought  on  the  engage- 
ment; and  as  it  was  now  high  time  to  think  of  provi- 
ding for  the  fafety  of  the  Britifh  troops,  which  were 
in  danger  from  the  number  of  the  enemy's  frigates, 
the  engagement  was  finally  difcominued.  During  this 
action  fome  of  admiral  Byron's  fhips  had  fuffered  ex- 
tremely. The  Lion  of  64  guns,  captain  Cornwallis, 
was  found  incapable  of  rejoining  the  fleet  which  were 
flying  to  windward  j  and  was  therefore  obliged  to 
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bear  away  alone  before  the  wind.  Two  other  flupslay   Grenada. 

far  aftern  in  a  very-diltre  (Ted  fituation  ;  but  no  attempt  ' sr—" " 

was  made  to  capture  them,  nor  did  the  E'rench  admi- 
ral ihow  the  leaft  inclination  to  renew  the  engagement. 

Grenada  was  reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late 
treaty  of  peace — George's  town,  or  St  George's,  is 
therefidence  of  the  governor  ;  and  the  prefentgover- 
nor,  general  Matthew,  made  aprefent  to  the  citizens 
of  a  clock  and  bells  in  the  fpringof  1 790.  The  garrifon 
coniifled  at  that  time  of  artillery,  two  regiments  of 
Europeans,  and  one  of  blacks.  As  there  are  feveral 
fmall  iflands  fubject  to  the  laws  enacted  in  Grenada, 
they  each  elect  a  perfon  to  reprefent  them  in  the  ge« 
ral  affembly,  which  is  always  held  in  St  George's.  As 
none  of  the  Grenadines  have  a  harbour  fit  for  large 
vefTels,  the  produce  of  them  is  conveyed  in  fmall  vef- 
fels  to  St  George's,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to  the 
different  places  of  Europe,  Africa,  America,  &c. 
From  the  number  of  veffels  that  arrive  yearly  from 
different  places,  and  from  its  being  the  feat  of  the  le- 
giflalure,  it  has  become  fo  populous,  that  two  news 
papers  are  publifhed  in  it.  On  occafion  of  the  late 
profpect  of  a  war  with  Spain,  an  act  was  patted  here  in 
February  1790,  obliging  every  gentleman  to  give  in 
upon  oath  the  value  of  his  eftate,  and  the  number  of 
blacks  upon  ir, in  order  that  the  generalaflembly  might 
afcertain  the  number  of  flaves  each  Ihould  fend  to  work 
upon  the  fortifications  on  Richmond-hill,  near  St 
George's. 

GRENADINES,  or  Grenadillos.  Seethe  pre- 
ceding article. — It  is  there  mentioned  that  the  Grena- 
dines do  not  afford  a  Angle  drop  of  frefh  water.  A  fmall 
fpring  however  has  been  lately  difcovered  in  the  prin- 
cipal ifland  Cariacou,  by  digging  ;  but  being  of  great 
value,  it  is  kept  locked  by  the  proprietor  Mr  Mayes. 
The  capital  of  that  ifland  is  called  Hilfborough,  in 
which  there  is  a  fmall  church. 

GRENA1LLE,  a  name  given  by  the  French  wri- 
ters to  a  preparation  of  copper,  which  the  Chinefe  ufe 
as  a  red  colour  in  fome  of  their  fineft  china,  particu- 
larly for  that  colour  which  is  called  oil-red,  or  red  in 
oil.  The  china-ware  coloured  with  this  is  very  dear. 
The  manner  in  which  they  procure  the  preparations 
thus  :  they  have  in  China  no  fuch  thing  as  filver-coined 
money,  but  they  ufe  in  commerce  bars  or  mattes  of 
filver  ;  thefe  they  pay  and  receive  in  large  bargains,; 
and  among  a  nation  fo  full  of  fraud  as  the  Chinefe,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  thefe  are  too  often  adulterated  with 
too  great  an  alloy  of  copper.  They  pafs,  however,  in 
this  ftate  in  the  common  payments.  There  are  fome 
occafions,  however,  fuch  as  the  paying  the  taxes  and 
contributions,  on  which  they  muft  have  their  filver 
pure  and  fine  :  on  this  occafion  they  have  recourfe  to 
certain  people,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  it  is  to  refine  the 
filver,  and  feparate  it  from  the  copper  and  the  lead  it 
contains.  This  they  do  in  furnaces  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe, and  with  very  convenient  veffels.  While  the 
copper  is  in  fufion,  they  take  a  fmall  brtafh,  and  dip 
the  end  of  it  into  water  ;  then  ftriking  the  handle  of 
the  brufh,  they  fprinklethe  waterby  degrees  upon  the 
melted  copper;  a  fort  of  pellicle  forms  itfelf  by  this 
means  on  the  fnrface  of  the  matter,  which  they  take 
off  while  hot  with  pincers  of  iron,  and  immediately 
throwing  it  into  a  large  veflel  of  cold  water,  it  forms 
that  red  powder  which  is  called  ihcgrenaille ;  they  re- 
peat 
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Grenoble,  peat  the  operation  every  lime  they  in  this  manner  fe- 
Grcfliam.  parate  the  copper ;  and  this  furnifhes  them  with  as 

w ~v much  of  the  grenaitte  as  they  haveoccafion  for  in  their 

china  works. 

GRENOBLE,  a  large,  populous,  and  ancient  town 
of  Dauphiny  in  France,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  con- 
rains  a  great  number  of  handfome  ftructures,  particu- 
larly the  churches  and  convents.  The  leather  and 
gloves  that  are  made  here  are  highly  efteemed.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Ifere,  over  which  there  are  two 
bridges  to  pafs  into  that  part  called  Perriere,  a  large 
ftreet  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.     E.  Long.  5.  49. 

N.  Lat.  45.  12. 

GRESHAM  (Sir  Thomas),  an  opulent  merchant  of 
London,  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  Norfolk,  was  born  in  1519.     He  was,  ais 
his  father  had  been  before  him,  appointed  king's  agent 
at  Antwerp,  for  taking  up  money  of  the  merchants  ; 
and  in  1551,  he  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family. 
This  employment  was  fufpended  on  the  acceffion  of 
queen  Mary  :  but  on  proper  representations,  was  re- 
stored to  him  again.     Queen  Elizabeth  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him,  and  made  him  her 
agent  in  foreign  parts.  It  was  at  this  time  he  thought 
proper  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  manfion-houfe  in  the 
city,  fuitable  to  his  ftation  and  dignity;  with  which 
intention  he  built  a  large  houfe  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Bifhopfgate-ftrcet,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Grejham-College.     His  father  had  propofed  building 
a  houfe  or  exchange  for  the  merchants  to  meet  in,  in- 
ftead  of  walking  in  the  open  ftreet  ;  but  this  defign 
remained  for  the  fon  to  accomplish.    Sir  Thomas  went 
beyond  his  father  :  he-offered,  if  the  citizens  would 
provide  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  to  build  a  houfe  at 
his  own  expence  ;  Which  being  accepted,  he  fulfilled 
his  prbmifc  after  the  plan  of  the  exchange  at  Ant- 
werp.    When  the  new  edifice  was  opened,  the  queen 
(Jan.  29.  1570)  came  and  dined  with  the  founder; 
and  caufed  a  herald  with  a  trumpet  to  proclaim  it  by 
the  name  of  the  Roy  ai  Exchange.     In  purfuaftce  alfo 
of  a  promife  to  endow  a  college  for  the  profeffion  of 
the  feveh  liberal  fciences,  he  made  a  teftamentary 
xiifpofltion  of  his  houfe  irt  London  for  that  purpofe  ; 
leaving  one  moiety  of  the  royal  exchange  to  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  and  the  other  to  the  mercers  com* 
pany,  for  the  falaries  of  feven  lecturers  in  divinity, 
law,  phyfic,  aftronomy,  geometry,  mufic,  and  rheto- 
ric, at  50I.  each  -per  annum.      He  left  feveral  other 
confiderable  benefactions,  and  died  in  1579.     As  to 
the  college,  it  has  been  pulled  down  within  thefe  14 
or  1 5  years,  in  confequence  of  an  application  to  par- 
liament from  the  city,  and  the  excife-office  erected  in 
its  place.     The  lectures,  are  read,  or  rather  hurried 
through,  in  a  chamber  over  the  Royal  Exchange.— - 
Thofe  who  have  drawn  Sir  Thomas's  character  ob- 
ferve,  that  be  had  the-  happinefs  of  a  mind  every  way 
fuited  to  his  fortune,  generous  and  benign  :  ready  to 
perform  any  good  aftions,  and  encourage  them  in 
others.     He  was  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  the  ce- 
.  lebrated  martyrologift  John  Fox.     He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  and   fever?l  modern  lan- 
guages ;  he  had  a  verycomprehenfive  knowledge  of 
all  affairs  relating  to  commerce,  whether  foreign  or 
domeftic  ;  and  his  fuccefs  was  not  lefs,  being  in  his 
time  efteemed  the  highest  commoner  in  England.  He 
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tranfacted  queen  Elizabeth's  mercantile  affairs  fo  con-  Grevilk. 
ftantly,  that  he  was  called  the  royal  merchant ;  and  T**-***** 
his  houfe  was  fometimes  appointed  for  the  reception 
of  foreign  princes  upon  their  firft  arrival  at  London. 
GREVILLE  (Fnlke),  lord  Brook,  of  Beauchamp's 
Court  in  Warwickfhire,  a  poet  and  mifcellaneous  wri- 
ter, was  born  in  the  year  1554,  and  defcended  from 
the  noble  families  of  Beauchamps  of  Povvick  and  Wil- 
loughby  de  Brook.  In  company  with  his  coufin  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  he  began  his  education  at  a  fchool  in 
Shrewfbury :  thence  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  for  fome  time  a  gentleman  commoner,  and 
then  removed  to  Trinity-College  in  Cambridge.  Ha- 
ving left  the  univerfuy;  he  vifi ted  foreign  courts,  and 
thus  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  modern.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  introduced  to  queen  Elizabeth  by 
his  uncleRobert  Greville,  at  that  time  in  her  ma- 
jefty's  fervice  ;  and  by  means  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
lord  prefident  of  Wales,  was  nominated  to  fome  lucra- 
tive employments  in  that  principality. 

In  the  year  1 581,  when  the  French  comraiffioners 
who  came  to  treat  about  the  queen's  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou  were  fumptuoufly  entertained  with 
tilts  and  tournaments,  Mr  Greville,  who  was  one  of 
the  challengers,  fo  fignalized  himfelf,  as  to  "  winthe 
reputation  of  a  moft  valiant  knight."  He  continued 
a  conftant  attendant  at  court,  and  a  favourite  with  the 
queen  to  the  end  of  her  reign  ;  during  which  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  treafurer  of  marine  caufes,  alfo  a 
grant  of  the  manor  of  Wedgnock,  and  like\vife  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  this  reign  be  was  feveral 
times  elected  member  for  the  county  of  Warwick; 
and  from  the  journals  of  the  houfe  feems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  bufinefs>  as  his  name  frequently  appears  in 
committees. 

On  the  acceffion  of  king  James  I.  he  was  inftalled 
knight  of  the  Bath  ;  and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  ruinous  caftles  of  Warwick,  which  he  repaired 
at  a  confiderable  expence,  and  where  he  probably  re- 
lided  during  the  former  part  of  this  reign;  but  in  the 
year  1614,  the  twelfth  of  James  I.  he  was  made  un- 
der-treafurer,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  of 
the  privy-council,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber; 
and  in  the  year  1020,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron  by  the  title  of  lord  Brook  of  Beauchamp's  Court* 
He  was  alfoprivy-counfellor  to  king  Charles  I.  in  the 
beginning  of  whofe  reign  he  founded  a  hiftory-lec- 
ture  in  Cambridge. 

Having  thus  attained  the  age  of  74,  through  a  life 
of  continued  profperity,  univerfally  admired  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  fcholar,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  afFaffin,  / 
one  of  his  own  domeltics,  who  immediately  ftabbed 
himfelf  with  the  fame  weapon  with  which  he  had  mur- 
dered his  mafter.  This  fellow's  name  was  Haywood; 
and  the  caufe  is  faid  to  have  been  a  very  fevere  reprimand 
for  his  prefumption  in  upbraiding  his  mafter  for  not 
providing  for  him  after  his  death.  It  feems  he  had 
been  witnefs  to  Lord  Brook's  will,  and  knew  the  con- 
tents. Some  fay  he  ftabbed  him  with  a  knife  in  the 
back,  others  with  a  fword.  This  affair  happened  at 
Brook-houfe  in  Holborne. — L,ord  Brook  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  St  Mary's  church  at  Warwick, 
in  his  own  vault,  over  which  he  had  erected  a  monu- 
ment of  black  and  white  marble,  ordering  at  his  death 
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Grevius  the  following  infcription  to  be  engraved  upon  the 
||  tomb  :  "  Fulke  Greville,  fervant  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
Grewia.  counfellor  to  king  James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney. TrophauM  Peccati."  He  wrote  feveral  works 
both  in  verfe  and  profe  ;  among  which  are,  1.  Two 
tragedies,  Alaham  and  Muftapha.  2.  Treatife  of 
Human  Learning,  &c.  in  verfe,  folio.  3.  The  Life 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  4.  An  inquifition  upon  Fame 
and  Honour,  in  86  ftanzas.  6.  Cecilia,  a  collection  of 
109  fongs.  7.  His  remains,  confiding  of  political 
and  philofophical  poems. 
•    GREVIUS.     SeeGRiEvius. 

GREW  (Nehemiah),  a  learned  Englifh  writer,  in 
the  1 7th  century,  had  a  confiderable  practice  as  a  phy- 
fician  in  London,  and  fucceeded  Mr  Oldenbugh  in 
the  office  of  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety.  In  this 
capacity  purfuant  to  an  order  of  council,  he  drew  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  be- 
longing to  the  fociety,  under  the  title  of  Mn fee um  Re- 
galis  Socielatis,  &c.  1681.  He  alfo  wrote,  beiides  fe- 
veral pieces  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  1.  The 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  fo- 
lio. 2.  Th«  Anatomy  of  Plants,  folio.  3.  Tratfatus 
de  falls  Cathartic!  natura  et  ufu.  4.  Cofmologia  Sacra, 
or  a  Difcourfe  of  the  Univerfe  as  it  is  the  Creature 
and  Kingdom  of  God,  folio.  He  died  fuddenly  in 
1721. 

GREWIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  polyandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37th  order, 
Columniftrts.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  are 
five  petals,  each  with  a  nectariferous  fcaleat  thebafe; 
the  berry  is  quadrilocular. 

Species.  1.  The  occidentalis,  with  oval  crenated 
leaves,  has  long  been  preferved  in  many  curious  gar- 
dens both  in  England  and  Holland.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
10  or  ia  feet.  The  Item  and  branches  greatly  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  fmall  leaved  elm,  the  bark  being 
fmooth,  and  of  the  fame  colour  with  that  when  young. 
The  leaves-are  alfo  very  like  thofe  of  the  elm,  and  fall 
off  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are  produced  fmgly  along 
the  young  branches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and 
are  of  a  bright  purple  colour.  2.  The  Africana,  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  ferrated  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Sene- 
gal iii.  Africa,  from  whence  its  feeds  were  brought 
by  Mr  Adanfon.  In  Britain  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
flalkfive  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral 
branches,  with  a  brown  hairy  bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  fpear-fhaped  ferrated  leaves;  but  the  plants  have 
not  flowered  in  Britain. 

Culture  and  ujes.  The  firft  fort,  though  a  native  of 
a  warm  climate,  will  bear  the  open  air  in  Britain  ; 
only  requiring  to  be  fheltered  in  a  green-houfe 
during  the  winter-time.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  layers  planted  in  pots  filled  with  foft  loamy 
earth.  The  fecond  fort  is  tender,  and  muft  be  kept 
conftantly  in  a  warm  bark-ftove.  In  fummer,  they 
lequire  a  large  fhare  of  the  free  air  to  be  admitted  to 
them,  and  fhould  have  water  three  or  four  times  a- 
weekin  warm  weather;  but  in  the  winter  they  muft 
be  fparingly  watered.— The  negroes  of  Senegal  high- 
ly value  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  this  laftfpecies,  and 
ufe  it  as  a  never -failing  remedy  againft  venereal  com- 
plaints.. 


.  GREY,  or  Gray  colour.  See  Gray. 
.  Grey  (Lady  Jane),  a  moll  illuftrious  and  unfortu- 
nate lady,  defcended  of  the  blood-royal  of  England 
by  both  parents,  was  the  eldcft  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey  marquis  of  Dorfet  and  Frances  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Brandon  lord  Suffolk,  by  Mary  the  dowager 
of  Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  who  was  the  youngefl 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England.  She  was 
born  in  the  year  1537,  at  Broadgate,  her  father's  feat 
in  Leicefterfhire.  She  difcovered  an  early  propenfity 
to  all  kinds  of  good  literature;  and  having  a  fine  ge- 
nius improved  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Elmer,  lhc 
made  a  moft  furprifing  progrefs  in  the  languages,  arts, 
and  fciences.  She  underftood  perfectly  both  kinds  of 
philofophy,  and  could  exprefs  herfelf  very  properly  at 
leaft  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  (in  Strype's  Memo- 
rials, Vol.  Ill.p.93.),  that  fhe  was  well  verfed  in 
Hebrew, Chaldee,  Arabic, French,  and  Italian;  "and 
(he  adds)  fhe  played  well  on  inftrumental  mufic, 
writ  a  curious  hand,  and  was  excellent  at  the  needle." 
Chaloner  alfo  tells  us,  that  fhe  accompanied  her  mu- 
fical  inftruments  with  a  voice  exquifitely  fweet  in  it- 
felf  affilted  by  all  the  graces  that  art  could  bellow. 

In  the  year  1553,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
thumberland, who  were  now,  after  the  fall  of  Somer- 
fet,  arrived  at  the  height  of  power,  began,  on  the 
decline  of  the  king's  health,  to  think  how  to  prevent 
that  reverfe  of  fortune  which,  as  things  then  flood, 
they  forefaw  muft  happen  upon  Edward's  death.  To 
obtain  this  end,  no  other  remedy  was  judged  fufficient 
but  a  change  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  and 
transferring  it  into  their  owp  families,  by  rendering 
Lady  Jane  queen.  Thofe  moft  excellent  and  amiable 
qualities  which  had  rendered  her  dear  to  all  who  had 
the  happinefs  to  know  her,  joined  to  her  near  affinity 
to  the  king,  fubjected  her  to  become  the  chief  tool  of 
an  ambition  fo  notorioufly  not  her  own.  Upon  this 
yery  account  fhe  was  married  to  lord  Guilford  Dud- 
ley, fourth  fonof  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  with- 
out difcovering  to  her  the  real  defign  of  the  match  ; 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  latter 
end  of  May,  fo  much  to  the  king's  fatisfaction,  that 
he  contributed  bounteoufly  to  the  expence  of  it  from 
the  royal  wardrobe.  The  young  king  Edward  VI 
died  in  July  following;  and  our  fair  fcholar,  with  in- 
finite reluctance,  overpowered  by  the  folicitations  of 
her  ambitious  friends,  allowed  herfelf  to  be  proclaim- 
ed queen  of  England,  on  the  ftrength  of  a  deed  of  fet- 
tlement  extorted  from  that  prince  by  her  father-in- 
law  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  which  fet  afide  the 
fucceffion  of  queen  Mary,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  Mary 
queen  of  Scots.  Her  regal  pageantry  continued  but 
a  few  days.  Queen  Mary's  undoubted  right  prevail- 
ed ;  and  the  unfortunate.  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
hufband  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the 
13th  of  November  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treafon.  On  the  12th  of  February  following  they 
.  were  both  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  Her  magnanimi- 
ty in  this  dreadful  cataftrophe  was  aftonifhing.  Im- 
mediately before  her  execution,  fhe  addrefTed  herfelf 
to  the  weeping  multitude  with  amazing  compofure 
and  coherency:  fhe  acknowledged  the  juuice  of  the 
law,  and  died  in  charity  with  that  wretched  world 
which  flie  had  fo  much  reafon  to  execrate.     Thus 

did. 


Grey. 
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Grey  did  the  pious  Mary  begin  her  reign  with  the  murder 
of  an  innocent  young  creature  of  18  ;  who  for  fim- 
©ribaldus.  pjicity  of  manners,  purity  of  heart,  and  extenfive 
*— v— '  lcarning,was  hardly  ever  equalled  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try. But,  alas  !  Jane  was  an  obftinate  heretic — A  few 
days  before  her  execution,  Fleckenham,  the  queen's 
chaplain,  with  a  pious  intention  to  refcue  her  poor 
foul  from  eternal  mifery,  paid  her  frequent  vifas  in 
the  Tower,  and  ufed  every  argument  in  his  power  to 
convert  her  to  the  Popifli  religion  :  but  he  found  her 
fo  much  his  fuperior  in  argument,  that  he  gave  up 
the  conteft ;  rellgning  her  body  to  the  block,  and 
her  foul  to  the  devil. 

Her  writings  are,  1.  Four  Latin  Epiftles  ;  three  to 
Bullenger,  and  one  to  her  fitter  lady  Catharine.  The 
laft  was  written,  the  night  before  her  execution,  in  a 
blank  leaf  of  a  Greek  Teflament.  Printed  in  abook 
intitled  Epijlola  Helvetic*  Refof7?iatoribus,  vel  ad  eos 
fcript*)  &c.  Tiguri,  1742,  8vo.  3.  Her  conference 
with  Fleckenham.  (Ballard).  3.  A  letter  to  Dr 
Harding,  her  father's  chaplain.  Printed  in  the  Phoe- 
nix, vol.  ii.  p.  28.  4.  A  Prayer  for  her  own  ufe  during 
her  confinement.  In  Fox's  acts  and  monuments. 
j.  Four  Latin  verfes;  written  in  prifon  with  a  pin. 
they  are  as  follows  : 

Non  aliena  putes,  homini  quae  obtingere  poiTun t  : 
Son  hodierna  mihi,  tunc  erit  ilia  tibi, 

Jam  Dudley. 
Deo  juvante,  nil  nocet  Uxor  malus ; 
Et  non  juvante,  niljuvat  labor  gravis. 

Poft  tenebras  fpero  lucem. 

6.  Herfpeech  on  the  fcaffbld.  (Ballard).  It  be- 
gan thus  :  "  My  Lords,  and  you  good  Christian  peo* 
pie  who  come  to  fee  me  die  ;  I  am  under  a  law,  and 
by  that  law,  as  a  never-erring  judge,  I  am  condemned 
to  die  :  not  for  any  thing  I  have  offended  the  queen's 
majefly  ;  for  I  will  walh  my  hands  guiltlefs  thereof, 
and  deliver  to  my  God  a  foul  as  pure  from  fuch  tref- 
pafs  as  innocence  from  injuftice  ;  but  only  for  that  I 
confented  to  the  thing  I  was  enforced  unto,  con- 
straint making  the  law  believe  I  did  that  which  I  ne- 
ver understood,"  &c. — Hollinflied,  Sir  Richard  Ba- 
ker, Bale,  and  Fox,  tell  us  that  fhe  wrote  feveral 
other  things,  but  do  not  mention  where  they  are  to 
be  found. 

C  ret- Hound.     See  Cre-  Hound. 

GRIAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  naturalmethod  ranking  with  thefeof  which 
the  order  is  doubful.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous; 
the  calyx  quadrifid;  the  ftigma  feffile  and  cruciform  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  an  eight  furrowed  kernel. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  cauliflora  or  anchovy- 
pear,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  leaves  are  nearly  oval, 
and  about  three  feet  long.  It  has  a  flraight  item,  up- 
on the  upper  part  of  which  come  forth  the  flowers. 
The  fruit  is  large,  and  contains  a  ftone  with  eight 
furrows.     Thefe  fruits  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants. 

GRIB ALDUS  (Matthew),  a  learned  civilian  of 
Padua,  left  Italy  in  the  16th  century,  in  order  to 
make  a  public  profeffion  of  the  Proteftant  religion. 
After  having  been  for  fome  timeprofeuor  of  the  civil 
law  at  Tubingen,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcape 
to  avoid  the  punifhment  he  would  have  incurred  had  he 
been  convicted  of  differing  from  Calvinwitfa  refpect  to 


the  doctrine  of  tijc  Trinity  :  but   he  was  feized   at     Gribntr 
Berne,  whenre  he  would  have  met  with  very  fevere        jl 
treatment  had  he  not  pretended  to  renounce  his  opi-    Griffon* 
nioiis;  bat  as  he  relapfed  again,  he  would   certainly  '       * 
have  been  put  to  death,  had  he  not  died  of  the  plague 
in  1664.   He  wrote  De  methodo  ac  ratione  jludendi  in 
jurecivili;  and  feveral  other  works  which  are  efteemed. 

GRIBNER  (Michael  Henry),  a  learned  civilian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Leipfic  in  1683.  After  writing 
fome  time  in  the  journal  of  Leipfic,  he  was  made  pro- 
fefTor  of  Law  at  Wittemberg  :  whence  he  pafTed  .  to 
Drefden,  and  was  at  laft  recalled  to  Leipfic  to  fucceed 
M.  Mencke.  He  died  in  1734.  Befides  feveral  aca- 
demical differtations,  he  wrote,  1.  Prindpia  procejfui 
judiciarii  ;  2.  Prhicipia  jurifprudentia  naturalis,  a 
fmall  work  much  efteemed  5  3.  Opufcula  juris publict  et 
privati. 

GRIEF,  or  Sorrow.  The  influence  of  this  paf- 
fion  on  the  body  is  very  great.  Its  effects  refemble  in 
feveral  inftances  thofe  of  fear,  with,  however,  fome 
variations,  owing  perhaps  to  its  being  in  general  of 
longer  duration.  Grief  diminiihes  the  bodily  ftrength 
in  general,  and  particularly  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
circulation  ;  as  appears  by  the  frequent  fighs  and  deep 
refpirations  which  attend  it,  which  feem  to  be  necei- 
fary  exertions,  in  order  to  promote  the  pafTage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs.  It  diminiihes  perfpiration, 
obftructs  the  menftrual  difcharge,  produces  palencfs  of 
the  fkin,  and  oedematous  complaints,  and  fchirrus  of 
the  glandular  parts.  It  aggravates  the  fcurvy,  and  the 
malignity  of  putrid  and  contagious  diftempers,  and 
renders  people  more  apt  to  receive  the  infection  of 
them.  When  it  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  in  a  great 
degree,  it  caufes  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  ren- 
ders the  pulfe  irregular.  Blindnefs,  gangrene,  and 
fudden  death,  have  followed  the  excefs  of  this  fenfa* 
don.  Its  effects  of  changing  the  colour  of  the  hair  are 
well  known.  Opiates,  if  not  given  in  large  dofes,  are 
good  cordials  in  this  cafe. 

GRIELUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentagy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  there  are  five  petals  ;  the 
filaments  perfifting  ;  and  there  are  five  monofpermous 
feed  cafes. 

GRIERSON  (Conftantia),  born  of  poorparents  in. 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  moft 
learned  womenon  record,  though  fhe  died  at  the  age  of 
27,  in  1733.  She  was  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  . 
fcholar  ;  and  underftood  hiltory,  divinity,  philofophy> 
and  mathematics.  She  proved  her  fkill  in  Latin  by- 
her  dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus  to  lord 
Carteret,  and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his  fon  ;  to  whom 
flie  alfo  addrefTed  a  Greek  epigram.  She  wrote  many 
elegant  Englifh  poems,  feveral  of  which  wereinferted 
by  Mrs  Barber  among  her  own.  When  lord  Carteret 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  obtained  a  patent 
for  Mr  Grierfon  to  be  the  king's  printer  ;  and  to  re- 
ward the  uncommon  merit  of  his  wife,caufed  her  life 
to  be  included  in  it. 

GRIFFON  (Gryphus,  y?v±),  in  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  bird  of 
prey,  of  the  eagle  kind.  They  reprefented  it  with 
four  legs,  wings,  and  a  beak  ;  the  upper  part  repre- 
fentingan  eagle,  and  the  lower  a  lion  :  they  fuppofed 
it  to  watch  over  gold  mines,  hidden  treafures,  &c. 
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Griflea,    The  animal  was  confecrated  to  the  fun  ;  and  the  an-  daughter  during  the  troubles  of  that  country,  ttas  re- 

Grimaldi.  cient  painters  reprefented  the  chariot  of  the  fun  as  duced  to  the  mifery  of  wanting  bread.     As  he  lived 

*  drawn  by  griffons.   M.  Spanheim  obferves  the  fame  of  over-againil  him,  Grimaldi  was  foon  informed  of  it ; 

thofe  of  Jupiter  and  Nemefis.  and  in  the  duik  of  the  evening,  knocking  at  the  Sici- 

The  griffon  in  Scripture  is  that  fpecies  of  the  eagle  Han's  door,  without  making  himfelf  known,  tofled  in 

called  in  Latin  oJfifragay  the  "  ofprey  ;"  and  013,  of  money  and  retired.  The  thing  happening  more  than 


Grimaldi 
Grinftcd. 


the  verb  oi3,  paras,  «  to  break 

The  griffon  is  frequently  feen  on  ancient  medals  ; 
and  is  ftill  borne  in  coat-armour.  Guillim  blazons  it 
rampant ;  alleging,  that  any  very  fierce  animal  may 
be  fo  blazoned  as  well  as  the  lion.  Sylvefler,  Mor- 
gan, and  others,  ufe  the  terms fegreiant  inflead  of 
rampant. 

This  is  alfoan  ornament  of  architecture  inconftant 
ufe  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  copied  from  them, 
with  the  other  elegancies  of  architectural  enrich- 
ments, by  the  Romans.     SeeSPHYNX. 

GRIFLEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  octandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order, 


once,  raifed  the  Sicilian's  curiolity  to  know  his  bene- 
factor;  who  finding  him  out,  by  hiding  himfelf  behind 
the  door,  fell  down  on  his  knees  to  thank  the  hand 
that  had  relieved  him.  Grimaldi  remained  confufed,  of- 
fered him  his  houfe,  and  continued  his  friend  till  his 
death.  He  died  of  a  dropfy  at  Rome  in  1680,  and  left 
a  coniiderable  fortune  among  fix  children.  Thegenius 
of  Grimaldi  directed  him  chiefly  to  landfcape,  which 
he  executed  molt  happily.  His  colouring  is  ftrong  ; 
his  touch  light  and  delicate  ;  his  filiations  are  uncom- 
monly plealing  ;  and  the  leafing  of  his  trees  is  ad- 
mirable. Sometimes,  indeed,  his  colouring  appears 
rather  too  green :  but  thofe  landscapes,  which  he 
painted  in  the  manner  of  the  Caracci,  may  iervc  as  mo- 


Calycanthe?na%  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  and  there  are     dels  for  all  thofe  who  admire  the  ftyle  of  thatfehool ; 


four  petals,  one  from  each  incifcre  of  it.  The  fila 
mentsare  very  long,  afcending  or  turning  upwards  ; 
the  capful e  is  globofe,  fuperior,  unilocular,  and  po- 
lyfpermous. 

GRIMALDI  (Francifco),  an  eminent  painter,  ge 


and  he  defigned  his  figures  in  an  elegant  tafte.  The 
pictures  of  this  mailer  are  very  unfrequent,  efpccially 
thofe  of  his  beft  time  ;  and  whenever  they  are  to  be 
purchafed,  they  afford  large  prices.  Qf  his  children 
abovementioned,  the  youngeit,   named   Alexander, 


nerally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bo/ognefe,  was     proved  a  good  painter,  in  the  fame  ftyle  and  tafte  with 


born  at  Bologna  in  1606,  where  he  became  a  difciple 
of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  proved  an  honour  to  that  illu- 
ilrious  mafter.  From  the  fchool  of  Annibal  he  went 
to  compare  his  ftudies  at  Rome,  and  improved  himfelf 
daily,  by  copying  the  works  of  thofe  artifts  in  which  he 
obfervedthe  greateft  excellence,  until  his  fuperior  ta- 
lents recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Innocent  X. 


his  father,  though  very  far  inferior  to  him  :  fdme  of 
the  pictures  of  Alexander,  however,  are  either  art- 
fully, or  injudicioufly,  afcribed  to  Francifco. 

GRIMSBY,  a  large  fea-port  town  of  Lincolnfhire 
in  England,  169  miles  from  London ;  and  faid  to  be 
the  fecond,  if  not  thefirft,  corporation  in  England,  ft 
had  anciently  three  convents  and  a  caftle.     It  is  go- 


who  afforded  him  immediate  opportunities  of  exerting     verned  by  a  mayor,  high-fteward,  recorder,  twelve  al- 


his  genius  in  the  gallery  of  his  palace  at  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  and  alfo  in  the  Vatican.  The  merit  of  his  per- 
formances very  foon  engaged  the  attention  and  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  public,  and  increafed  the  number  of  his 
admirers  and  friends  ;  among  whom  were  the  prince 
Pamphilio,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Rome. 
His  reputation  reached  cardinal  Mazarine  at  Paris,  who 
fentforhim,  fettled  a  large  peniion  on  him,  and  em- 


dermen,  twelve  common  councilmen,  two  bailiffs, 
two  coroners,  a  town  clerk,  and  three  ferjeantsat  mace. 
The  mayor  holds  a  court  here  on  Tuefday,  and  the 
bailiffs  on  Friday.  Here  are  feveral  ftreets  of  good 
houfes,  and  a  church  that  looks  like  a  cathedral-  It 
was  a  place  of  great  trade  before  its  harbour  was  choak- 
ed  up  ;  yet  the  road  before  it  is  a  good  ftation  for 
ihips  that  wait  for  a  wind  to  get  out  to  fea.     Its  chief 


ployed  him  for  three  years  in  embellifhing  his  palace  trade  is  in  coals  and  fait  brought  by  the  Humber. 
and  the  Louvre,  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIII.  The  GRINDING,  or  Trituration,  the  act  of  break- 
troubles  of  the  ftate,  and  the  clamours  raifed  againft  ing  or  comminuting  a  folid  body,  and  reducing  it  into 
the  cardinal,  whofe  party  he  warmly  efpoufed,  put  him  powder.  See  Pulverization  and  Levigation. 
fo  much  in  danger,  that  his  friends  advifed  him  to  re-  The  painters  colours  are  grinded  on  a  marble  or 
tire  among  the  Jefuits.  He  did  fo,  and  was  of  ufe  to  porphyry,  either  with  oil  or  gum-water, 
them;  for  he  painted  them  a  decoration  for  the  expo-  Grinding  is  alfo  ufed  for  rubbing  or  wearing  off 
fition  of  the  facrament  during  the  holy  days,  according  the  irregular  parts  of  the  furface  of  a  body,  and  re- 
to  thecuftomofRome.  This  piece  was  mightily  relifh-  ducingit  to  the  deftined  figure,  whether  that  be  flat, 
ed  at  Paris  :  the  king  honoured  it  with  two  vilits,  and  concave,  or  the  like. 

commanded  him  to  paint  fuch  another  for  his  chapel  The  grinding  and  polifhing  of  glafs  is  a  confiderable 

a*  the  Louvre.  Grimaldi  after  »hat  returned  to  Italy  ;  art;  for  which  fee  CL4SS-Crinding.    For  the  grinding 

and  at  his  arrival  at  Rome  found  his  great  patron  of  optical  glafles,  fee  Optics,  the  Mechanic*!  Part. 


Innocent  X.  dead  :  but  his  two  fucceflbrs  Alexan- 
der VII.  and  Clement  IX.  honoured  him  equally  with 
their  friendfhip,  and  found  him  variety  of  employment. 
Grimaldi  was  amiable  in  his  manners,  as  well  as  fkilful 
in  his  profeffion  :  he  was  generous  without  profnfion, 
refpectfulto  the  great  without  meannefs,  and  chari- 
table to  the  poor.  The  following  inftance  of  his  bene- 
volence may  ferve  to  characterife  the  man.  A  Sicilian 
gentleman,  who  had  retired  from  Mjeffina  with  his 


GRINSTED,  East  and  West  ;  two  towns  near 
Salifbury  in  Wilimire. 

Grinsted,  Eaft,  a  town  29  miles  from  London, 
featedon  a  hill,  near  the  borders  of  Surry,  near  Afh- 
down  foreft.  It  has  a  handfome  church,  which  was 
rebuilt  after  being  burnt  down  1683.  On  November 
1 2,  1 785,  the  beautiful  tower  having  lately  fallen  to 
decay,  fell  down,  and  part  lighting  on  the  church  very 
confiderably  damaged  it.     An  hofpital  in  the  reign  of 

king- 
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Grinftcd   king  James  I.  for  31  poor  people  of  this  town  was     with  the  devil,  and  that  they  are  filled  with  the  ma-    Grifons. 
U         built  and  endowed  with   330I.  a  year.     It  is  a  bo-     lignant  influence  of  that  evil  fpirit,  when  they  fee  * « ' 


Grifgris. 

•v 


rough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  his 
brethren ;  has  fent  burgeffes  to  parliament  ever  fince 
the  firil  of  Edward  II.  who  are  elected  by  about  35 
burgage  holders  ;  had  a  charter  for  a  monthly  market 
from  Henry  VII.  and  is  generally  the  place  for  the 


them  diftort  their  features  and  mufcles,  make  horrid 
grimaces,  and  at  lafl  imitate  all  the  appearance  of 
epileptics. 

GRISONS,  a  people  fituated  among  the  Alps,  and 
allies  of  the  Swifs.     Their  country  is  bounded  on  the 


aflizes.     The  returning  officer  here  is  the  bailiff,  who     north  by  the  counties  of  Surgans  and  Bludenz,  the 
is  chofen  by  a  jury  of  burgage  holders.  Its  market  is  on     canton  of  Glaris,  and  the  principality  of  Lichtenltein  5 


Thurfday,  and  its  fairs,  which  are  well  frequented, 
are  July  13  and  December  11  ;  which  lafl:  is  a  great 
one  for  Welfh  runts,  that  are  bought  up  here  by  the 
Kentifh  and  SufTex  farmers  and  for  .fat  hogs  and  o- 
ther  cattle. 


on  the  fouth  by  the  canton's  Italian  bcdliwics,  the 
county  of  Chavenne,  and  the  Valteline  ;  on  the  eafl 
by  the  territories  of  Venice  and  Milan  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  fome  of  the  Italian  bailiwics,  and  the  canton 
of  Uri.     It  is  divided  into  three  leagues,  viz.  the 


Grinsted,  Weft,  in  SufTex,  a  town  above  10  miles     Grifon  or  grey  league,  the  league  ofthehoufeofGod,  and 


to  the  fouth-weft  of  Eaft-Grinfted. 

GRIPES,  in  medicine,  a  fort  of  cholic  or  painful 
diforder  of  the  lower  belly,  occafloned  by  fome  fliarp 
pungent  matters  vellicating  the  parts,  or  by  wind  pent 
up  in  the  inteftines.  See  Index  fubjoined  to  Medi- 
cine. 

GRIPSWALD,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town  of 
Pomerania  in  Germany ;  formerly  imperial,  but  now 
fubject  to  the  Swedes,  with  a  good  harbour  and  uni- 
verfity.     E.  Long.  13.  53.  N.  Lat.  54.  12. 

GRISGRIS,  a  fuperftition  greatly  in  vogue  among 
the  negroes  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  The  grif- 
gris, according  to  Le  Maire,  are  certain  Arabic  cha- 
racters mixed  with  magical  figures  dtawn  by  the  Ma 


that  of  the  tenjnrijdiUions ;  which  unite  and  form  one 
republic.  The  two  firft  lie  towards  the  fouth,  and  the 
third  towards  the  north.  The  length  of  the  whole  is 
above  70  miles, and  the  breadth  about  60.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  faid  to  have  had  the  name  of  Grifons  from  the 
grey  coats  they  wore  in  former  times.  This  country, 
lying  among  the  Alps,  is  very  mountainous  ;  but  the 
mountains  yield  good  pafture  for  cattle,  fheep,  and 
goats,  with  fome  rye  and  barley  :  in  the  valleys  there 
is  plenty  of  grain,  pulfe,  fruits,  and  wine.  This  coun- 
try alfo  abounds  with  hogs  and  wild-fowl ;  but  there  is 
a  fcarcity  of  fifli  and  fait,  and  their  horfes  are  moftly 
purchafed  of  foreigners.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adda.     Here  are  alfo  feveral 


rabuts  or  priefts  upon  paper.    Labat  affirms,  that  they  lakes,  moft  of  which  lie  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.    The 

are  nothing  elfe  than  fcraps  of  the  alcoran  in  Arar  language  of  the  Grifons  is  either  a  corrupt  Italian  or 

bic  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  Barbot,  who  brought  over  the  German.     Each  of  the  leagues  is  fubdivided  into, 

one  of  thefe  grifgris  to  Europe,  and  fhowed  it  to  a  feveral  leffer  communities,  which  are  fo  many  demo-, 

number  of  perfons  deeply  fkilled  in  oriental  learning,  cracies  ;  every  male  above  16  havingafhare  in  thego- 

None  of  thefe  could  find  the  leaft  trace  of  any  charac-  vernment  of  the  community,  and  a  vote  in  the  election 

ter  they  underftood.     Yet,  after  all,  this  might  be  of  magiftrates.     Deputies  from  the  feveral  cammuni- 


owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  hand-writing;  and  the 
words  are  probably  of  the  Mandingo  language,  though 
the  characters  are  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Arabic. 
The  pooreft  negro  nevergoes  to  war  without  the  grif- 
gris, as  a  charm  againft  wounds  ;  and  if  it  proves  in- 
effectual, theprieft  transfers  the  blame  on  the  immo- 
rality of  his  conduct.     Thefe  priefts  invent  grifgris  a- 


ties  conftitute  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifon  leagues, 
which  meets  annually,  and  alternately  at  the  capital  of 
each  league;  but  they  can  conclude  nothing  without 
the  confent  of  their  conftituents.  This  country  was 
auciently  a  part  of  Rhetia.  After  the  extinction  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft,  it  was  fome  time  fub- 
ject to  its  own  dukes,  or  thofe  of  Swabia.     Then  the 


gainft  all  kinds  of  dangers,  and  in  favour  of  all  defires  bifhop  ofCoire,  and  other  petty  princes,  dependent  on 
and  appetites  ;  by  virtue  of  which  the  poffeffors  may  the  emperors  of  Germany,  became  mafters  of  great 
obtain  or  avoid  whatever  they  like  or  diflike.  They  part  of  it :  at  laft,  by  the  extinction  of  fome,  pur- 
defend  them  from  ftorms, enemies,  difeafes,  pains,  and  chafe,  voluntary  grants,  and  force,  it  got  rid  of  all  its. 
misfortunes  ;  and  preferve  health,  long  life,  wealth,  lords,  and  erected  itfelf  into  three  dittinct  republics,, 
honour,  and  merit,  according  to  the  Marabuts.  No  each  of  which,  as  we  obferved  already,  is  fubdivided 
clergy  in  the  world  are  more  honoured  and  revered  by  into  a  certain  number  of  communities,  which  are  a  fort, 
the  people  than  thefe  impoftors  are  by  the  negroes  ;  of  republics,  exercifing  every  branch  of  fovereignty, 
nor  are  any  people  in  the  world  more  impoverifhed  by  except  that  of  making  peace  or  war,  fending  embaffies, 
their  priefts  than  thefe  negroes  are,  a  grifgris  being  concluding  alliances,  and  enadting  laws  relating  to  the 
frequently  fold  at  three  flaves  and  four  or  five  oxen,  whole  country,  which  belong  to  the  provincial  diets  of 
The  grifgris  intended  for  the  head  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs,  reaching  from  the  forehead  to  the 
neck  behind,  and  from  ear  to  ear  ;  nor  are  the  arms 
and  fhoulders  neglecfed.  Sometimes  they  are  plant- 
ed in  their  bonnets  in  the  form  of  horns ;  at  other 


the  feveral  leagues 


The  communities  maybe  compa- 
red to  the  cities  of  Holland,  and  the  diets  of  the  feve-. 
ralleagues  to  the  provincial  ftates..  The  particular  diets 
are  compofed  of  a  deputy  from  each  community  ;  and 
both  in  them  and  riie  communities  every  thing  is  deter- 
times,  they  are  made  like  ferpents,  lizards,  or  fome  mined  by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  the  communities, 
other  animals,  cut  out  of  a  kind  of  pafteboard,  &c.  every  male  above  16  has  a  vote.  Befldes  the  annual 
There  are  not  wanting  Europeans,  and  otherwife  in-  provincial  diets  for  chooling  the  chiefs  and  other  offi- 
telligentfeamen  and  merchants,who  are  in  fome  degree  cers,  and  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  refpective 
infected  with  thisweaknefsof  the  country,  and  believe  leagues,  there  are  general  diets  for  what  concerns  all, 
t&aj  the  negro forcerers  havean  actual  communication     the  three  leagues  or  whole  body.     In  both  thefe,  the 

repr«- 
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^"rlfoftj.   representatives  can  do  nothing  of  themfel'ves,  but  are 

^^"^ '  tied  down    to  the   inftructions  of  their    principals. 

There  is  a  general  feal  for  all  the  three  leagues  ;  and 
each  particular  league  has  a  feparate  feal.  Befides  the 
ftated  times  «f  meeting,  extraordinary  diets  are  fome- 
times  fummoned,  when  either  the  ddmeftic  affairs  of 
the  date  or  any  foreign  minifter  require  It.  In  the  ge- 
neral diets,  the  Grey  League  has  28  votes;  that  of 
the  Houfe  of  God,  23  ;  and  that  of  the  Ten  Jurifdic- 
tions,  ij.  Thefe  leagues,  at  different  times,  have  en- 
tered into  clofe  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  can- 
tons and  their  aflbciates.  The  bailiwics  belonging  in 
common  to  the  three  leagues  are  thofe  of  the  Valte- 
line,  Chieavene,  Bormio,  Meyenfeld,  Malans,  and 
Jennins  ;  the  officers  of  which  are  nominated  fnccef- 
lively  by  the  feveral  communities  every  tv/o  years. 
The  yearly  revenue  anting  to  the  Grifons  from  their 
"bailiwics  is  faid  to  amount  to  about  13,500  florins.  The 
public  revenuesaltogether  are  but  fmall,  though  there 
are  many  private  perfons  in  the  country  that  are  rich. 
However,  in  cafe  of  any  extraordinary  emergency, 
they  tax  themfelves  in  proportion  to  the  neceffity  of 
the  fervice  and  the  people's  abilities.  They  have  no 
regular  troops,  but  a  well-difciplined  militia  ;  and 
upon  occafion,  it  is  faid,  can  bring  a  body  of  30,000 
fighting  men  into  the  field  :  but  their  chief  fecurity 
arifes  from  the  narrow  paffes  and  high  mountains  by 
which  they  are  furrounded. 

Of  the  jurifprudence,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Gri- 
fons, the  following  account  is  given  by  Mr  Coxe  in  his 
travel?  in  Switzerland.  Throughout  the  three  leagues 
the  Roman  law  prevails,  modified  by  the  municipal 
cuftoms.  The  courts  of  juftice  in  each  community 
are  ccmpofed  of  the  chief  magiflrate,  who  prefidcs, 
and  a  certain  number  of  jurymen,  chofen  by  the 
people :  they  have  no  regular  falaries,  but  receive  for 
their  attendance  a  fmall  fum,  arifing  in  fome  commu- 
nities from  the  expcnces  of  the  procefs,  which  are  de- 
frayed by  the  criminals;  in  others  from  afhareofthe 
fines.  They  enjoy  the  power  of  pardoning  or  dimi- 
nifhing  the  penalty,  and  of  receiving  a  compolition  in 
money.  This  mode  of  proceeding  fuppofes  what  is  as 
abfurd  in  theory  as  it  is  contrary  to  experience,  that 
judges  will  incline  to  mercy  when  it  is  their  intereft 
to  convict ;  or  will  impartially  inflict  punifhment,  even 
when  injurious  to  their  own  private  advantage. — The 
prifoners  are  examined  in  private  ;  frequently  tortured 
for  thepurpofe  of  forcing  confeflion,  when  the  judges 
either  divide  the  fines,  or  remit  the  punifhment  for  a 
compofuion.  In  fome  diftricts  a  criminal  trial  is  a 
kind  of  feftival  to  the  judges,  for  whom  a  good  repaft 
is  provided  at  the  expenceof  theprifoner  if  convicted; 
and  thus  the  following  allufion,  in  Garth's  Difpenfary, 
applied  with  more  wit  than  truth  to  our  courts  of  juf- 
tice, is  literally  fulfilled: —  ■ 

'  And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dine.* 
Capital  puuifhments,  however,  are  extremely  rare  ;  a 
circumflance  arifing  not  froma  wa nt of  fe verity  in  the 
penal  ftatutes,  or  from  a  propenfity  to  mercy  in  the 
judges:  but  becaufe  the  latter  draw  more  advantages 
from  fining  than  executing  an  offender.  In  a  word, 
to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  Burnet,  which  is  as  true  at 
prefent  as  it  was  in  his  time,  "  Many  crimes  go  u'n- 
punifhed,  if  the  perfonswho  committhem  have  either 
great  credit  or  much  money."  It  is  remarkable,  that 


torture  is  more  frequently  applied,  and  for  Fmaller  de-    Grifons, 

linquencies,in  thefe  independent  republics,than  in  the  ' *""""" 

fubject  provinces.  The  infliction  of  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judges  ;  a  majority  of 
whom  may  order  it  for  an  offence  which  is  not  capi- 
tal, nor  even  punifhable  by  corporal  penalties.  Thus 
it  is  not  uncommon,  in  thofe  communities  where  fines 
are  divided  among  the  judges,  to  torture  women  of 
loofe  conduct,  for  the  purpofe  of  compelling  them  to 
confefs  with  whom  they  have  been  connected  ;  for  as 
fuch  offences  are  punifhable  by  fines,  the  more  perfons 
are  convicted,  the  larger  fhareof  money  is  diftributed 
among  the  judges  for  the  trouble  of  their  attendance. 
Even  in  the  diftricts  where  the  fines  are  paid  to  the 
community,  torture  is  often  no  lefs  wantonly  inflicted, 
becaufe,  when  the  prifoner  is  not  found  guilty,  the 
expcnces  of  the  procefs  fall  upon  the  public,  and  the 
judges  receive  little  emolument.  Even  in  the  civil 
courts  moft  caufes  are  decided  by  bribing  the  judges ; 
and  appeals  in  thofe  communities,  wherein  they  are 
admitted,  fcarcely  ferve  any  other  end  than  to  enlarge 
the  fphere  of  corruption  ;  Coire,  and  a  few  other 
places,  are  excepted  from  this  general  reflection. 

The  religion  of  the  Grifons  is  divided  into  catholic 
and  reformed.  The  doctrines  of  the  reformation  were 
firft  preached  about  the  year  1524,  and  received  at 
Flaefch  a  fmall  village  in  the  Ten  Jurifdictions  upon 
the  confines  of  Sargans  ;  from  thence  they  were  ex- 
tended to  Mayenfeld  and  Malantz,  and  foon  after- 
wards through  the  wholevalley  of  Pretigau.  The  new 
opinions  fpread  with  fuch  celerity,  that  before  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  they  were  embraced  by  the  whole 
league  of  the  Ten  Jurifdictions  (excepting  part  of  the 
community  of  Alvenew), the  greateft  part  of  the  Houfe 
of  God,  and  a  few  communities  in  the  Grey  League. 
The  difference  of  religion  nearly  excited  a  civil  war 
between  the  twofects,  as  well  at  the  firft  introduction 
of  the  reformation  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
in  the  Valteline.  In  the  latter  Inftance,  the  two  par- 
ties rofe  in  arms  ;  but  the  Catholics  being  overpower- 
ed by  the  Protectants,  matters  were  amicably  adjufled. 
Since  that  period  all  religious  concerns  have  been  re- 
gulated with  perfect  cordiality.  According  to  the  ge- 
neral confent  of  the  three  leagues,  each  community 
being  abfolute  within  its  little  territory,  has  the  power 
of  appointing  its  own  particular  worfhip,and  the  inha- 
bitants are  free  to  follow  either  the  Catholic  or  Re- 
formed perfuafion.  In  the  adminiftration  of  civil  af- 
fairs religion  has  no  interference:  the  deputies  of  the 
general  diet  may  be  members  of  either  communion,  as 
chofen  by  the  communities  which  they  reprefent.  By 
this  moderate  and  toleratingprinciple,  all  religious  dif- 
fenfions  have  been  fupprefled  as  much  as  poffiblc  ;  and 
the  moft  perfect  amity  fubfifts  between  the  two  fects. 

In  fpiritual  concerns,  the  Catholics  for  the  moft  part 
are  under  the  jurifdidtionof  the  bifhop  of  Coire.  For 
the  affairs  of  the  Reformed  churches,  each  league  is 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  diftricts,  the  minifters 
whereof  afTemble  twice  every  year  :  thefe  affemblieS 
are  called  colloquia.  Each  colloquium  has  its  prefident, 
and  each  league  a  fuperintendant  called  a  dean.  The 
fupreme  authority  in  fpiritual  concerns  is  vefted  in  the 
fynod,  which  is  compofed  of  the  three  deans,  and  the 
clergy  of  each  league ;  the  fynod  aflembles  every  year 
alternately  in  each  of  the  three  leagues*  Candidates 

for 
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Grifons  for  holy  orders  are  examined  before  the  fynod.  The 
necefTary  qualifications  for  admiffion  into  the  church 
ought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  ;  but  this  rule  is  not  ftrictly  adhered  to  j  many 
being  ordained  without  the  lead  acquaintance  with 
either  of  thofe  languages.  Formerly  Latin  was  folely 
ufed,  as  well  in  the  debates  of  the  fynod  as  for  the 
purpofe  of  examining  the  candidates  ;  but  at  prefent 
that  tongue  grows  more  and  more  into  difufe,  and 
German  is  employed  in  its  ftead. 

The  number  of  reformed  parifhes  in  the  whole  three 
leagues  amounts  to  135,  in  the  following  proportion  : 
— In  the  Grey  League  46,  in  that  of  God's  Houfe  53, 
and  in  the  League  of  Ten  Jurifdiclions  36.  The  mi- 
nifters of  thefe  churches  enjoy  but  very  fmallfalaries. 
The  richeft  benefices  do  not  perhaps  yield  more  than 
L.  30,  or  at  moil  L.25  per  annum,  and  the  pooreft 
fometimes  fcarcely  L.6.  This  fcanty  income  is  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniences.  It  obliges  the 
clergy  who  have  families  to  follow  fome  branch  of 
traffic,  to  the  neglect  of  their  ecclefiaftical  ftudies,  and 
to  the  degredationof  their  profeflional  character.  Ano- 
ther inconvenience  is  fuperadded  to  thenarrownefs  of 
their  income.  In  molt  communities  the  minifters, 
though  confirmed  by  the  fynod,  are  chofen  by  the 
people  of  the  pariffi,  and  are  folely  dependent  on  their 
bounty.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  candidates  for  holy 
orders  are  generally  extremely  ignorant.  They  can- 
not fupport  that  expence  which  is  requifite  to  purfue 
their  ftudies  ;  they  are  not  animated  with  the  expec- 
tation of  a  decent  competence  ;  and,  from  the  depen- 
dent mode  of  their  election,  are  not  encouraged  to  de- 
ferve  their  promotion  by  a  confident  dignity  of  cha- 
racter. 

GRIST,  in  country  affairs,  denotes  corn  ground, 
or  ready  for  grinding. 

GRIT  (argillaceous),  a  genus  of  argillaceous  earth. 
Its  texture  is  more  or  lefs  porous,  equable,  and  rough 
to  the  touch.  It  does  not  give  fire  with  fteel,  nor 
efFervefce  with  acids.  When  frefh  broken  and  breath- 
ed upon,  it  exhales  an  earthy  fmell.  Mr  Kirwan  men- 
tions two  kinds  ;  one  from  Hollingtonnear  Utoxeter, 
of  a  yellowifh  or  whitifh  grey,  and  about  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  2288.  Another,  from  Kneperfly  in  Staf- 
fordfhire,  is  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  2568  ;  andfoun- 
fufible  as  to  be  ufed  for  fire  ftones.  According  to 
Fabroni  the  grit-ftone  is  of  greater  or  lefs  hardnefs, 
mofllyof  a  grey,  and  fometimes  of  a  yellowifh  colour, 
compofed  of  a  liliceous  and  micaceous  fand,  but  rarely 
of  a  fparry  kind  ;  with  greater  or  fmaller  particles 
clofely  compacted  by  an  argillaceous  cement.  It  gives 
fome  fparks  with  fteel,  is  indiflbluble  for  the  moil  part 
in  acids,  and  vitrifiable  in  a  ftrong  fire.  It  is  ufed  for 
millftones  and  whetftones  ;  and  fometimes  for  filter- 
ing ftones  and  for  building. 

GROAT,  an  Englilh  money  of  account,  equal  to 
four  pence.  Other  nations,  as  the  Dutch,  Polanders, 
Saxons,  Bohemians,  French,  &c.  have  likewife  their 
groats,  groots,  groches,  gros,  &c.  In  the  Saxon 
times,  no  filver  coin  bigger  than  a  penny  was  ftruck 
in  England,  nor  after  the  conqueft,  till  Edward  III. 
who,  about  the  year  1351,  coined  grolTes,  i.  e.  groats, 
or  great  pieces,  which  went  for  4d.  a-piece  :  and  fo 
the  matter  flood  till  the  reign  of  Kenry  VIII..  who, 
in  1504,  firil  coined  fhillings. 
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Groats,  in  country  affairs,  oats  after  the  hulls  are     Groas» 
off,  or  great  oat-meal.  f| 

GROCERS,  anciently  were  fuch  perfons  as   en-  Groningen 
grouped  all  merchandize  that  was  vendible  ;  but  now 
they  are  incorporated,  and  make  one  of  the  companies 
of  the  city  of  London,  which  deals  in  fugar,  foreign 
fruits,  fpices,  &c. 

GROENLAND,  or  Spitzbercen.  See  Green- 
land. 

GROGRAM,  a  kind  of  fluff  made  of  iilk  and 
mohair. 

GROIN,  that  part  of  the  belly  next  the  thigh. — 
In  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  we  have  an  account 
of  a  remarkable  cafe,  where  a  peg  of  wood  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  groin  of  a  young  woman  of  21,  after 
it  had  remained  i6yearsin  theflomach  and  inteilines,. 
having  been  accidentallyfwallowed  when  (lie  was  about 
five  years  of  age.     Vide  Vol.  LXVII.  p.  459. 

Groin,  among  builders,  is  the  angular  curve  made 
by  the  interfection  of  two  femi-cylinders  or  arches  ; 
and  is  eiiher  regular  or  irregular. — A  regular  groin  is 
when  the  interfering  arches,  whether  femicircular 
or  femieliptical,  areof  the  fame  diameters  and  heights. 
An  irregular  groin  is  where  one  of  the  arches  is  femi- 
circular and  the  other  femieliptical. 

GROMWELL,    in  botany.      See    Lithosper- 

MUM. 

.  GRONINGEN,  the  mofl  northerly  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
German  ocean  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  county  of  Dren- 
the  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter,  and  the 
principality  of  Eaft-Friefeland  ;  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  province  of  Friefeland,  from  which  it  is  parted  by 
the  river  Lawers.  Its  greatell  length  from  fouth- eaft 
to  north-weft  is  about  47  miles  ;  but  its  breadthis  ve- 
ry unequal,  the  greateft  being  about  33  miles.  Here 
are  rich  paftures,  large  herds  of  great  and  fmall  cattle, 
plenty  of  fea  and  river  fifh,  and  of  turf,  with  fome  fo- 
refts  and  corn-land.  There  are  leveral  rivers  in  the 
province,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Hunfe  ;  and 
a  great  number  of  canals  and  dykes.  The  ftates 
confift  of  the  deputies  of  the  town  of  Groningen,  and 
the  Ommeland,  or  circumjacent  country  ;  and  hold 
their  aflemblies  always  in  the  town  of  Groningen. 
The  province  had  anciently  governors,  under  the  title 
of  bur grave s  ;  but  their  power  being  limited,  the 
people  enjoyed  great  privileges.  Afterwards  it  be-. 
ca me  fubject  to  the  bifhop  of  Utrecht  ;  but  lhookof  his. 
yoke  at  laft,  and  recovered  its  liberty.  In  1536  it- 
fubmitted  to  Charles  V.  and  in  1579  acceded  to  the 
union  of  Utrecht.  The  colleges  are  much  the  fame 
here  as  in  the  other  provinces,  viz.  the  provincial 
ftates,  council  of  ftate,  provincial  tribunal,  and  chara-. 
ber  of  accounts.  Six  deputies  are  fent  from  hence  to 
the  ftates-general,  Of  the  eftablilhed  clergy  there  are 
160  minifters,  which  formfeven  dalles,  whofeannual 
fynod  is  held,  by  turns,,  at  Groningen  and  Appinge- 
darn. 

Groningen, the  capital  oftheprovinceof  that  name;, 
is  lituated  about  12  miles  from  the  neareft  fhore  of  the 
German  ocean,  at  the  conflux  of  fejveral  rivulets, which 
form  the  Hunfe  and  Fivel.  Ships  of  conliderable  bur- 
den can-coroe  up  to  the  city,  in  conftquence  of  which 
it  enjoys  a  pretty  good  trade.  It  was  formerly  very- 
ftrong,  but  its  fortjifications  are.  now  much  negleded. 

The 
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■Groove. 


Gronovia  The  unftrerfity  here  was  founded  in  1615,  and  is  well 
endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  ancient  monaste- 
ries. The  town,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
-Hanfe,  and  has  (till  great  privileges,  is  large  and  po- 
pulous, being  the  feat  of  the  high  colleges,  and  con- 
taining three  fpacious  market-places,  and  27  ftreets, 
in  which  are  many  fine  houfes,  befides  churches  and 
other  public  ftructures.  By  the  river  Fivel  and  th-e 
Eems,  it  has  a  communication  with  Weftphalia.  In 
1672  it  madefuch  a  gallant  refiftance  againft  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Munfter,  that  he  is  faid   to  have  loft  10,000 


GROSS,  a  foreign  money,  in  divers  countries,  an- 
fwering  to  the  Englifli  groat. 

■  Gross  is  ufed  among  us  for  the  quantity  of  twelve 
dozen. 

Cross  weight,  is  the  weight  of  merchandizes  and 
goods,  with  their  duft  and  drofs,  as  alfo  of  the  bag, 
cafk,  cheft.  &c.  wherein  they  are  contained.  1  out 
of  which  grofs  weight,  allowance  is  to  be  made  of 
tare  and  tret. 

GROSS,  or  Grossus,  in  our  ancient  law  writers, 
denotes  a  thing  abfolute,and  not  depending  on  another. 


Grofs 

(I 
Grotiuf. 


men  before  it.  Rodolphus  Agrieola  and  Vefelius,  two  Thus,  vUlnhi  in  grofs  ,viUanus  in  groffbyVtas  a  fervant, 

of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  land,  but  immediately  to 

were  born  here.  Under  the  jurifdiclion  of  this  city  is  the   perfon  of  the  lord  ;  or  4  fervile  perfon  not  ap- 

a  eonfiderable  diftrict,  called  the  Gorecht.     E.  Long,  pendant  or  annexed  to  the  land  or  manor,   and  to  go 

6.  25.  N.  Lai.  53.  10.  along  with  the  tenures  as  appurtenant  to  it  ;  but  like 

GR.ONOVLA,    in  botany:   a  genus  of  the  mono-  other  perfonal  goods  and  chattels  of  his  lord,  at-his 

gynia  order,  belonging  to  the    pentandria   clafs  of  lord's  pleafure  and  difpofal 


Gross,  advowfon  in.     See  Advo-wson. 

Gross-bean,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  we 
commonly  call  the  coccothranjles,  called  alfo  at  other 
times  the  haw  finch.  This  is  the  loxia  coccothraufies 
in  the  Linnaean  fyftem. 

Gross-beak,  in  ornithology ;  afpecies  of  Loxia. 

GROSSULARIA.     SecRiBES. 

GROTESOJUE,  or  Grotesk,  in  feulpture  and 
painting,  fomething  whimfical,  extravagant,  andmon- 
ftrous;  confifting  eithdr  of  things  that  are  merely 
imaginary,  and  have  no  existence  in  nature ;  or  of 


plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
34th  order,  Cuatrb'itacea.  There  are  five  petals  and 
ftamina  inferted  into  a  campanulated  calyx  ;  the  berry 
is  dry,  monofpermous,  and  inferior. 

GRONOVIUS  (John  Frederic),  a  very  learned 
critic,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613  4  and  having 
travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  was 
made  profeilbrof  polite  learning  at  Deventer,  and  af- 
terwards at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1671.  He 
published,  r.  Diatribe  in  Stafii,  Sec.  2.  DefeJUrfiiis. 
3.  Correct  editions  of  Seneca,  Statius,  T.  Livy, Pliny's 

Natural  Hifiory,  Tacitus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Phaedrus's    things  fo  distorted,  as  to  raife  furprife  and  ridicule. 
Fables,  &c.  with  notes  ;  and  other  works.  The  name  arifes  hence,  that  figures  of  this  kind  were 

Gronovi  us  (James),  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  a  anciently  much  ufed  to  adorn  the  grottos-  Wherein  the 
very  learned  man,  Was  educated  firft  at  Leyden,  then  tombs  of  eminent  perfons  or  families  were  inclofed> 
went  over  to  England,  where  he  vifited  the  univerli-  Such  was  that  of  Ovid,  whofe  grotto  was  difcovered 
ties,  confulted  the  curious  MSS.  and  formed  an  ac-  near  Rome  abont  one  hundred  years  ago. 
quaintance  with  feveral  learned  men.  He  was  chofen  GROT1US  (Hugo),  or'more  properly  Hugo-  de 
by  the  grand  duke  to  be  profeffor  at  Pifa,  with  aeon-  GROOT,oneof  the  greateft  meninEurope,was  bornat 
iiderable  ftipend.  He  rtr turned  into  Holland,  after  he  Delft  in  1583.  He  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  his  flu- 
had  refided  two  years  in  Tufcany,  and  confulted  the  dies,  that  at  the  age  of  15  he  had  attained  a  great  know- 
MSS.  in  the  Medicean  library.  In  1679,  he  was  in-  ledge  in  philofophy,  divinity,  and  civil  law  ;  and  a 
vited  by  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  to  a  profeflbr-  yet  greater  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  as  appeared 
fhip  ;    and   his  inaugural   diflertion  Was  fo    highly     by  the  commentary  he  had  made  at  that  age  on  Mar- 


approved  of,  that  the  curators  added  400  florins  to 
his  ftipend,  and  this  augmentation  continued  to  his 
death  in  1716.  He  refufed  feveral  honourable  and 
advantageous  offers.  His  principal  works  are,  The 
treafure  of  Creek  antiquities,  in  13  vols,  folio  i  and  a 
great  number  of  diflertations,  and  editions  of  ancient 
authors.     He  was  compared  to  Schioppus  for  the  vi- 


tianus  Capella.^  In  1598,  he  accompanied  the  Dutch 
ambaffador  into  France,  and  was  honoured  with  feveral 
marks  of  efteem  by  Henry  IV.  He  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  in  that  kingdom;  and  at  bis  return 
to  his  native  country,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  bar,  and 
pleaded  before  he  was  1 7  years  of  age.  He  was  not 
24  when  he  was  appointed  attorney-general.  In  16 13 


rulence  of  his  ftyle  ;  and  the  feverity  with  which  he     he  fettled  in  Rotterdam,  and  was  nominated  fyndic  of 


treated  other  great  men  who  differed  from  him,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  juft  ceufure. 

GROOM,  a  name  particularly  applied  to  feveral 
fuperior  officers  belonging  to  the  king's  houfehold,  as 
groom  of  the  chamber,  groom  of  the  Hole.  See  Stole, 
and  Wardrobe- 


that  city  ;  but  did  not  accept  of  the  ofHce,  till  a  pro- 
mife  was  made  him  that  he  mould  not  be  removed 
from  it.  This  prudent  precaution  he  took  from  his 
forefeeing,  that  the  quarrels  of  the  divines  on  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  which  had  already  given  rife  to  many 
factions  in  the  ftate,  would  occafion  revolutions  in  the 


Groom  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fervant  ap-  chief  cities.  The  fame  year  he  was  fent  into  England, 

pointed  to  attend  on  horfes  in  the  ftable — The  word  on  account  of  the  divifions  that  reigned  between  the 

is  formed  from  the  Flemifh  gram,  **  a  boy."  traders  of  the  two  nations,  on  the  right  of  timing  in 

GROOVE,  among  miners,  is  the  fhaft  or  pit  funk  the  northern  feas ;  but  hecould  obtain  nofatisfa&ion. 

into  the  earth,  fometimes  in  the  vein,  and  fometimes  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  England,  as  it  is  thought, 

Hot.  to  perfuade  the  king  and  the  principal  divines  to 

Groove,  amongjoiners,  the  channel  made  by  their  favour  the  Arminians  ;  and  he  had  feveral  con- 
plough  in  the  edge  cf  a  moulding,  ftyle,  or  rail,  to  put  ferences  with  king  James  on  that  fubjeft.  On  his 
their  pannels  in,  in  wainfeotting.  return  to  Holland,  his  attachment  to  Bamevelt  in* 

4  volycd 
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Gratiui    volvcd  him  in  great  trouble  ;  for  he  was  Seized,  and 

||        Sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  1619,  and  to 

Grotto,    forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  But  after  having  been 

* '  treated  with  great  rigour  for  above  a  year  and  a  half 

in  his  confinement,  he  was  delivered'  by  the  advice  and 
artifice  of  his  wife, who  having  obferved  that  his  keep- 
ers had  often  fatigued  themfelves  with  fearching  and 
examining  a  great  trunk-full  of  foul-linen  which  ufed 
to  be  wafhed  at  Gorkum,  but  now  let  it  pafs  without 
opening  it,  (he  advifed  him  to  bore  holes  in  it  to  pre- 
vent his  being  ftifled,  and  then  togetinto  it.  He  com- 
plied with  this  advice,  and  was  carried  to  a  friend's 
houfe  in  Gorkum;  where  dreffing  himfelf  like  a  mafon, 
and  taking  a  rule  and  trowel,  he  pafled  through  the 
market-place,  and  ftepping  into  a  boat  went  to  Valvet 
in  Brabant.  Here  he  made  himfelf  known  to  fome 
Arminians,  and  hired  a  carriage  to  Antwerp.  At  firfl 
there  was  a  defign  of  profecuting  his  wife,  who  ftaid 
-  in  the  prifon  ;  and  fome  judges  were  of  opinion  that 
fhe  ought  to  be  kept  there  in  her  hufband's  ftead  :  how- 
ever, fhe  was  releafed  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  uni- 
verfally  applauded  for  her  behaviour.  He  now  retired 
into  France,  where  he  met  with  a  gracious  recep- 
tion from  that  court,  and  Louis  XIII.  fettled  a  pen- 
sion upon  him.  Having  refided  there  eleven  years, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  on  his  receiving  a  very  kind 
letter  from  Frederic  Henry  prince  of  Orange  :  but 
his  enemies  renewing  their  perfecution,  he  went  to 
Hamburgh;  where  in  1635,  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  made  him  her  counsellor,  and  fent  him  am- 
baSfador  into  France.  After  having  difcharged  the  du- 
ties of  this  office  above  eleven  years,  he  returned,  in 
order  to  give  an  account  to  Queen  Christina  of  his 
embaffy;  when  he  took  Holland  in  his  way,  and  re- 
ceived many  honours  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  her  Swedifh  majeSty  at  Stockholm  ;  and  there 
begged  that  fhe  would  grant  his  difmiflion,  in  order 
that  he  might  return  to  Holland.  This  he  obtained 
"With  difficulty  ;  and  the  queen  gave  him  many  marks 
of  her  efleem,  though  he  had  many  enemies  at  this 
court.  As  he  was  returning,  the  (hip  in  which  he 
embarked  was  caft  away  on  the  coaft  of  Pomerania  ; 
and  being  now  fick,  he  continued  his  journey  by 
land ;  but  was  forced  to  flop  at  Roflock,  where  he 
died,  on  the  28th  of  AuguSt  1645.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Delft,  to  be  interred  in  the  fepulchre  of  his 
ancestors.  Notwithstanding  the  embaflics  in  which 
he  was  employed,  he  compofed  a  great  number  of 
excellent  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  A 
treatife  De  jure  belli  et  pads,  which  is  efteemed  a 
maSter-piece.  2.  A  treatife  on  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  3.  Commentaries  on  the  holy  Scriptures. 
4.  The  Hiftory  and  Annals  of  Holland.  5.  A 
great  number  of  letters.  All  which  are  written  in 
Latin. 

GROTSCAW,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Servia,  where  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Turks,  in  the  year  1  739,  in 
which  the  Germans  were  forced  to  retreat  with  lofs. 
E.  Long.  21 .  o.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

GROTSKAW,  a  Strong  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  Silefia.  It  is  very 
agreeably  feated  in  a  fruitful  plain.  E.  Long.  17.  35. 
N.  Lat.  50.  42. 

GROTTO,  or  Grotta,  a  large  deep  cavern  or 
Vol.  VIII. 


den  in  a  mountain  or  rock.  The  word  is  Italian, 
grotta,  formed,  according  to  Menage,  &c.  from  the 
Latin  crypta,  Du  cange  obferves,  that  grotta  was  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  corrupt  Latin. 

The  ancient  anchorites  retired  into  dens  and  grot- 
tos, to  apply  themfelves  the  more  attentively  to  medi- 
tation. 

Okey-hole,  Elden-hole,  Peake's-hole,  and  Pool's- 
hole  are  famous  among  the  natural  caverns  or  grottos 
of  Britain. 

The  entrance  to  Okey-hole,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Mendip-hills,  is  in  the  fall  of  thofe hills,  which  is  be- 
fet  all  about  with  rocks,  and  has  near  it  a  precipitate 
defcent  of  near  twelve  fathoms  deep,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  there  continually  iSSues  from  the  rocks  a  consi- 
derable current  of  water.  The  naked  rocks  above  the 
entrance  (how  themfelves  about  30  fathoms  high,  and 
the  whole  afcent  of  the  hill  above  is  about  a  mile,  and 
is  very  Sleep.  As  you  pafs  into  this  vault,  you  go  at 
firft  upon  a  level,  but  advancing  farther,  the  way  is 
found  to  be  rocky  and  uneven, Sometimes  afcending,and 
Sometimes  descending.  The  roof  of  this  cavern,  in  the 
highefl  part,  is  about  eight  fathoms  from  the  ground, 
but  in  many  particular  places  it  is  fo  low,  that  a  man 
mufit  itoop  to  get  along.  The  breadth  is  not  lefs  vari- 
ous than  the  height,  for  in  fome  places  it  is  five  or  fix 
fathoms  wide,  and  in  others  not  more  than  one  or  two. 
It  extends  itfelf  in  length  about  two  hundred  yards. 
People  talk  much  of  certain  Stones  in  it,  refembling 
men  and  women,  and  other  things;  but  there  is  little 
matter  of  curiolity  in  thefe,  being  only  fliapeleSs  lamps 
of  a  common  Spar.  At  the  farthefit  part  of  the  cavern 
there  is  a  good  Stream  of  water,  large  enough  to  drive 
a  mill,  which  paffes  all  along  one  fide  of  the  cavern, 
and  at  length  Slides  down  about  fix  or  eight  fathoms 
amongthe  rocks,  and  then  preffing  through  the  clefts 
of  them,  difcharges  itSelf  into  the  valley.  The  river 
within  the  cavern  is  well  floredwith  eels,  and  has  fome 
trouts  in  it  ;  and  thefe  cannot  have  come  from  with- 
out, there  being  fo  great  a  fall  near  the  entrance.  In 
dry  fummers,  a  great  number  of  frogs  are  Seen  all  along 
this  cavern,  even  to  the  fartheft  part  of  it;  and  on  the 
roof  of  it,at  certain  places, hang  vaft  numbers  of  bats, as 
they  do  in  almoft  all  caverns,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
either  level,  or  but  (lightly  afcending  or  defcending  ; 
and  even  in  the  more  perpendicular  ones  they  arefome- 
timesfound,  provided  they  are  not  too  narrow,  and  are 
Sufficiently  high.  The  cattle  that  feed  in  the  pastures 
through  which  this  river  runs,have  been  known  to  die 
Suddenly  Sometimes  after  a  flood;  this  is  probably 
owing  to  the  waters  having  been  impregnated,  either 
naturally  or  accidentally,  with  lead-ore. 

Elden-hole  is  a  huge  profound  perpendicular  chafm, 
three  miles  from  Buxton,  ranked  among  the  natural 
wonders  of  the  Peak.  Its  depth  is  unknown,  and  is 
pretended  to  be  unfathomable.  Cotton  tells  us  he 
founded  884  yards  ;  yet  the  plummet  (till  drew.  But 
he  might  eafily  be  deceived,  unlefs  his  plummet  was 
very  heavy;  the  weight  of  a  rope  of  that  length  might 
well  make  the  landing  of  the  plummet  Scarce  percei- 
vable. 

Peake's-hole,  and  Pool's  hole,  called  MitAe  Devil 
A—fe,  are  two  remarkable  horizontal  Springs  trader 
mountains  ;  the  one  near  CaStleton,  the  other  juft  by 
Buxton.     They  Seem  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  rhe 
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Grotto,    fprings  which  have  their  current  through  them;  when  which  the  circulation  tends  to  an  entire  ftoppage ;  and    Grotto. 

*—"^""*~    the  water  had  forced  its  way  through  the  horizontal  this  fo  much  the  more,  as  the   animal  infpires  a  fluid  — "*"""* 

fiffures  of  the  flrata,  aad  had  carried  the  loofe  earth  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  the  air,  and  fo  in  no 

away  with  it,  the  loofeftones  mult  fall  down  of  courfe;  refpect  fit  to  fupply  its  place.     Taking  the   animal 

and  where  the  flrata  had  few  or  no  Allures,  they  re-  out,  while  yet  alive,  and  throwing  it  into  the  neigh- 

mained  entire;  and  fo  formed  thefe  very  irregular  bouring  lake,  it  recovers  :  this  is  owing  to  the  coldnefs 

arches,  which  are  now  fo  much  wondered  at.     The  of  the  water,  which  promotes  the  contraction  of  the 

water  which  pafles  through  Pool's-hole  is  impregnated  fibres,  and  fo  affiftsthe  retarded  circulation;  the  fmall 


with  particles  of  lime-llone,  and  has  incrufted  the 
whole  cavern  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  appears  as  one 
folid  rock. 

In  grottos  are  frequently  found  cryftalsof  the  rock, 
ftalactites,  and  other  natural  conglaciations,  and  thofe 
often  of  an  amazing  beauty.  M.  Homberg  conjec- 
tures, from  feveral  circumftances,  that  the  marble  pil- 
lars in  the  grotto  of  Antiparos  vegetate  or  grow. 
That  author  looks  on  this  grotto  as  a  garden,  whereof 
the  pieces  of  marble  are  the  plants;  and  endeavours  to 
mow,  that  they  could  only  be  produced  by  fome  vege- 
tative principle.     See  Antiparos. 

At  Foligno  in  Italy  is  another  grotto  confifiing  of 
pillars  and  orders  of  architecture  of  marble,  with  their 
ornaments,  &c.  fcarely  inferior  to  thofe  of  art;  but 
they  all  grow  downwards  :  fo  that  if  this  too  be  a  gar- 
den, the  plants  are  turned  upfide  down. 

Gr  o  tto  del  Cani,  a  little  cavern  near  Pozzuoli,  four 
leagues  from  Naples,  the  fleams  whereof  are  of  a 
mephitical  or  noxious  quality  ;  whence  alfo  it  is  call- 
ed bocca  veneuofa,  the  poifonous  mouth.  See  Meph  itis. 

'<  Two  miles  from  Naples  (fays  Dr  Mead),  juft  by 
the  Lago  de  Agnano,  is  a  celebrated  mofeta,  commonly 

called  la  Crotta  del  Cani,  and  equally  deftrnctive  to  all  See  the  articles  Blood  and  Damps. 
within  the  reach  of  its  vapours.  It  is  a  fmall  grotto  Grotta  del  Serpz,  is  a  fubterraneous  cavern  near 
about  eight  feet  high,  twelve  long,  and  fix  broad;  from  the  village  of  SaiTa,  eight  miles  from  the  city  of Brac- 
the  ground  arifes  a  thin,  fubtile,  warm  fume,  vifible  cano  in  Italy,  defcribed  by  Kircher  thus:  "Thegrotta 
enough  10  a  difcerning  eye,  which,  does  not  fpring  up  del  ferpl  is  big  enough  to  hold  two  perfons.  It  is  per- 
in  little  parcels  here  and  there,  but  in  one  continued  forated  with  feveral  fiftular  apertures,  fomewhat  in 
itream,  covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  bottom  of  the  manner  of  a  fieve  ;  out  of  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
cave;  having  this  remarkable  difference  from  common  the  fpring  feafon,  iffues  a  numerous  brood  of  young 
vapours,  that  it  does  not  like  fmoke  difperfe  itfelf  into  fnakes  of  divers  colours,  but  all  free  from  any  parti- 
the  air,  but  quickly  after  its  rife  falls  back  again,  and  cular  poifonous  quality.  In  this  cave  they  expofe  their 
returns  to  the  earth  ;  the  colour  of  the  fides  of  the  lcpers,paralytics,  arthritics,  and  elephantiac  patients, 
grotto  being  the  meafure  of  itsafcent :  for  fo  far  it  is  quite  naked;  where,  the  warmth  of  the  fubterranefits 
of  a  darkifh-green,  but  higher  only  common  earth,  fleams  refolving  them  into  a  fweat,  and  the  ferpents 
And  as  I  myfelf  found  no  inconveniency  by  flanding  clinging  varioufly  all  around,  licking  and  fucking 
in  it,  fo  no  animal,  if  its  head  be  above  this  mark,  is  in  them,  they  become  fo  thoroughly  freed  of  all  their  vi- 
theleafl  injured.  But  when,  as  the  manner  is,  a  dog,  or  tious  humours,  that,  upon  repeating  the  operation  for 
any  other  creature,  is  forcibly  kept  below  it  ;  or,  by     fome  time,  they  become  perfectly  reftored." 


portion  of  air  which  remains  in  the  veficulae,  after  eve- 
ry expiration,  may  be  fufficient  to  drive  out  the  noxi- 
ous fluid.  After  the  fame  manner,  cold  water  acts  in 
zdeliquium  aniffii :  the  lake  of  Agnano  has  no  greater 
virtue  in  it  than  others." 

The  fleam  arifing  in  this  grotto  was  for  a  long  time 
reckoned  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature,  and  thought  to 
fuffocate  the  animals  which  breathed  it.  Dr  Hales 
imagined  that  it  deflroyed  the  elafticity  of  the  air, 
caufed  the  veficlcs  of  the  lungs  to  collapfe,  and  thus 
occafioned  fudden  death — It  is  now,  however,  found 
that  this  fleam  is  nothing  elfe  than  fixed  air,  which 
from  time  immemorial  hath  iffued  out  of  the  earth  in 
that  place  in  very  great  quantity,  the  caufes  of  which 
cannot  yet  be  invefligated  from  any  of  the  modern 
difcoveries  concerning  that  fpecies  of  air.  It  proves 
pernicious  when  breathed  in  too  great  quantity,  by 
rarefying  the  blood  too  much ;  and  hence  the  belt 
method  of  re  covering  perfons  apparently  killed  by  fix- 
ed air,  is  to  apply  a  great  degree  of  cold  all  over  their 
bodies,  in  order  to  condenfe  the  blood  as  much  as  pof- 
fible.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  dogs  recover  when 
thrown  into  the  lake  Agnano,   as  abovementioned. 


reafon  of  its  fmallnefs,  cannot  hold  its  head  above  it,  it 
prefently  lofes  all  motion,  falls  down  as  dead,  or  in  a 
fwoon  ;  the  limbs  convulfed  and  trembling,  till  at  lafl 
no  more  figns  of  life  appear  than  a  very  weak  and  al- 
moft  infenfible  beatingof  the  heart  and  arteries;  which, 
if  the  animal  be  left  a  little  longer,  quickly  ceafes  too, 
and  then  the  cafe  is  irrecoverable:  but  if  it  befnatched 
out,  and  laid  in  the  open  air,  it  foon  comes  to  life  again, 
and  fooner  if  thrown  into  the  adjacent  lake."  The 
fumes  of  the  grotto,  the  fame  author  argues,  are  no 
real  poifon,  but  ad  chiefly  by  their  gravity  ;  elfe  the 
creatures  could  not  recover  fo  foon,  or  if  they  did, 
fome  fyrnptoms,  as  faintnefs,  &c.  would  be  the  confe- 
quenceof  it.  He  adds,  "  that  in  creatures  killed  there- 
with, when  difTected,  no  marks  of  infection  appear  ; 
and  that  the  attack  proceeds  from  a  want  of  air,  by 
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This  cave  Kircher  vifited  himfelf ;  and  found  it 
warm,  and  every  way  agreeable  to  the  defcription 
given  of  it.  He  faw  the  holes,  and  heard  a  mur- 
muring hilling  noife  in  them.  Though  he  mifTed 
feeing  the  ferpents,  it  not  being  the  feafon  of  their 
creeping  out;  yet  he  faw  a  great  number  of  their 
exuvias,  or  floughs,  and  an  elm  growing  hard  by  la- 
den with  them. 

The  difcovery  of  this  cave  was  by  the  cure  of  a  le- 
per going  from  Rome  to  fome  baths  near  this  place. 
Lofing  his  way,  and  being  benighted,  he  happened 
upon  this  cave.  Finding  it  very  warm,  he  pulled  off 
his  clothes  ;  and  being  weary  and  fleepy,  had  the  good 
fortune  not  to  feel  the  ferpents  about  him  till  they  had 
wrought  his  cure. 

Milky  Gqrtto,  Crypta  LaBea,  a  mile  diftant  from 
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Grotto,    the  ancient  village  of  Bethlehem,  is  faid  to  have  been 
Grove,    thus  denominated  on  occafion  of  the  blefTed  Virgin, 

~~v '  who  let  fall  fome  drops  of  milk  in  giving  fuck  to  Jefus 

in  this  grotto.  And  hence  it  has  been  commonly  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  earth  of  this  cavern  has  the  virtue  of 
reftoring  milk  to  women  that  are  grown  dry,  and  even 
of  curing  fevers.  Accordingly,  they  are  always  dig- 
ging in  it,  and  the  earth  is  fold  at  a  good  rate  to  fuch 
as  have  faith  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  fable.  An 
altar  has  been  built  on  the  place,  and  a  church  jufl 
by  it. 

Grotto  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  little  artificial  edifice 
made  in  a  garden,  in  imitation  of  a  natural  grotto. 
The  outfides  of  thofe  grottos  areufually  adorned  with 
ruftic  architecture,  and  their  infide  with  fhell-work, 
foffils,  &c.  finilhed  likewife  with  jets  d'eau  or  foun- 
tains, &c. 

A  cement  for  artificial  grottos  may  be  made  thus  : 
Take  two  parts  of  white  rofin,  melt  it  clear,  and  add 
to  it  four  parts  of  bees  wax  ;  when  melted  together, 
add  two  or  three  parts  of  the  powder  of  the  flone  you 
defign  to  cement,  or  fo  much  as  will  give  the  cement 
the  colour  of  the  {tone ;  to  this  add  one  part  of 
flower  of  fulphur :  incorporate  all  together  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  knead  them  with  your 
hands  in  warm  water.  With  this  cement  the  (tones, 
fhells,  &c.  after  being  well  dried  before  the  fire,  may 
be  cemented. 

Artificial  red  coral  branches,  for  the  embellifhmcnt 
of  grottos,  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  clear  rofin,  diffolve  it  in  a  brafs-pan  ;  to  every 
ounce  of  which  add  two  drams  of  the  fineft  vermilion: 
when  you  have  ftirred  them  well  together,  and  have 
chofen  your  twigs  and  branches,  peeled  and  dried, 
take  a  pencil  and  paint  the  branches  all  over  whilft 
the  compofition  is  warm  ;  afterwards  fhape  them  in 
imitation  of  natural  cofal.  This  done,  hold  the  bran- 
ches over  a  gentle  coal-fire,  till  all  is  fmooth  and  even 
as  if  poHfhed.  In  the  fame  manner  white  coral  may 
be  prepared  with  white  lead,  and  black  coral  with 
lamp-black. 

A  grotto  may  be  built  with  little  expence,  of  glafs, 
cinders,  pebbles,  pieces  of  large  flint,  fhells,  mofs, 
ftones,  counterfeit  coral,  pieces  of  chalk,  &c.  all 
bound  or  cemented  together  with  the  above  defcribed 
cement. 

GROVE,  in  gardening,  a  fmall  wood  impervious 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Groves  have  been  in  all  ages  held  in  great  venera- 
tion. The  profeucha,  and  high-places  of  the  Jews, 
whither  they  reforted  for  the  purpofes  of  devotion, 
were  probably  fituated  in  groves  :  See  Jofhuah  xxiv. 
26.  The  profeuchae  in  Alexandria,  mentioned  by 
Philo,  had  groves  about  them,  becaufe  he  complains 
that  the  Alexandrians,  in  a  tumult  againftthe  Jews, 
»  cut  down  the  trees  of  their  profeuchae. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  a  fort  of  groves  near  feve- 
ral  of  their  temples,  which  were  confecrated  to  fome 
god,  and  called  tuci,  by  Antiphrafis,  a  non  lucendo,  as 
being  fhady  and  dark.  The  veneration  which  the  an- 
cient druids  had  for  groves  is  well  known. 

Modern  groves  are  not  only  great  ornaments  to 
gardens  ;  but  are  alfo  the  greateft  relief  againft  the 
violent  heat  of  the  fun,  affording  fhade  to  walk  under 
in  the  hotteft  parts  of  the  day,  when  the  other  parts 


of  the  garden  are  ufelefs  ;  fo  that  every  garden  is  de-     (Trove, 
fective  which  has  not  fhade.  s— v— ' 

Groves  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  either  open  or  clofe. 
Open  groves  are  fuch  as  have  large  fhady  trees,  which 
ftand  at  fuch  diftances,  as  that  their  branches  ap- 
proach fo  near  to  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  rays  of 
the  fun  from  penetrating  through  them. 

Clofe  groves  have  frequently  large  trees  ftandingin 
them  ;  but  the  ground  under  thefe  are  filled  with 
fhrubs  or  underwood  :  fo  that  the  walks  which  are  in 
them  are  private,  and  fcreened  from  winds  ;  by  which 
means  they  are  rendered  agreeable  for  walking,  at 
thofe  times  when  the  air  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold 
in  the  more  expofed  parts  of  the  garden.  Thefe  are 
often  contrived  fo  as  to  bound  the  open  groves,  and 
frequently  to  hide  the  walls  or  other  inclofures  of 
the  garden  :  and  when  they  are  properly  laid  out, 
with  dry  walks  winding  through  them,  and  on  the 
fides  of  thefe  fweet-fmelling  fhrubs  and  flowers  irre- 
gularly planted,  they  have  a  charming  effect. 

Grove  (Henry),  a  learned  and  ingenious  Prefby- 
terian  divine,  was  born  at  Taunton  in  Somerfetihire, 
in  1683.  Having  obtained  a  fufficient  flock  of  claffical 
literature,  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  academical 
learning,  under  the  Rev.  Mr  Warren  of  Taunton,who 
had  a  flourifhing  academy.  He  then  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  ftudied  fome  time  under  the  reverend  Mr 
Rowe,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.  Here  he 
contracted  a  friendfhip  with  feveral  perfons  of  merit, 
and  particularly  with  Dr  Watts,  which  continued  till 
his  death,  though  they  were  of  different  opinions  in 
feveral  points  warmly  controverted  among  divines. 
After  two  years  fpent  under  Mr  Rowe,  he  returned 
into  the  country,  and  began  to  preach  with  great  re- 
putation ;  when  an  exact  judgment,  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, ahd  a  rational  and  amiable  reprefentation  of 
Chriftianity,  delivered  in  a  fweet  and  well  governed 
voice,  rendered  him  generally  admired  ;  and  the  fpi- 
rit  of  devotion  which  prevailed  in  his  fermons  procur- 
ed him  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  Mrs  Singer,  af- 
terwards Mrs  Rowe,  which  fhe  exprefTed  in  a  fine  ode 
on  death,  addrefTed  to  Mr  Grove.  Soon  after  his  begin- 
ning to  preach,  he  married;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr 
Warren,  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  in  the  academyat 
Taunton.  This  obliging  him  torelide  there,  he  preach- 
~ed  for  18  years  to  two  fmall  congregations  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  though  his  falary  from  both  was 
lefs  than  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  he  had  a  growing 
family,  he  went  through  it  cheerfully.  In  1708,  he 
publifhed  a  piece,  intitled,  The  Regulatiofi  ofDiverfi' 
ons,  drawn  up  for  the  ufeof  his  pupils.  About  the  fame 
time,  he  entered  into  a  private  difpute  by  letter  with 
Dr  Samuel  Clarke  :  but  they  not  being  able  to  con- 
vince each  other,  the  debate  was  dropped  with  expref- 
fions  of  great  mutual  efteem.  He  next  wrote  feveral 
papers  printed  in  the  Spectator,  viz.  Numbers  588. 
601.  626.  635.  The  laft  was  republifhed,  by  the  di- 
rection of  Dr  Gibfon  bifhop  of  London,  in  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  by  Jofeph  Addifon, 
Efq.  In  1 725,  Mr  James,  his  partner  in  the  academy, 
dying,  he  fucceeded  him  in  his  paftoral  charge  at 
Fulwood,  near  Taunton,  and  engaged  his  nephew 
to  undertake  the  other  parts  of  Mr  James's  work  as 
tutor  ;  and  in  this  fituation  Mr  Grove  continued  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1738.     His  great  con- 
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Ground     ccrn  with  his  pupils,  was  to  infpire  and  cherifh  in 
1)      ■  them  a  prevailing  love  of  truth,  virtue,  liberty,  and 
Groups,    genuine  religion,  without  violent  attachments  or  pre- 
^"""^       '  judices  in  favour  of  any  party  of  Chriftians.     He  re- 
prefented  truth  and  virtue  in  a  mod  engaging  light  ; 
and  though  his  income,  both  as  a  tutor  and  a  minifter, 
was  infufficient  to  fupport  his  family,  without  break- 
ing into  his  paternal  eftate,  heknewnot  how  torefufe 
the  call  of  charity.  Belides  the  above  pieces,  he  wrote, 
I.  An  EfTay  towards  a  Demonftration  of  the  Soul's 
Immortality.    2.  An  EfTay  on  the  Terms  of  Chriftian 
Communion.    3.  The  Evidence  of  our  Saviour's  Re- 
furrection  confidered.  4.  Some  Thoughts  concerning 
the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  from  Reafon.     5.  A  Dif- 
<ourfe  concerning  the  Nature  and  Defign  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     6.  Wifdom  the  firft  fpringof  Action  in  the 
Deity.    7.  A  Difcourfe  on  Saving  Faith,     8.  Mifcel- 
laniesin  profe  and  verfe.  9.  Many  Sermons,  &c.  Af- 
ter his  deceafe,  hispoflhumous  works  were  publifhed 
by  fubfcription,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  with    the 
names  of  near  700  fubfcribers,  among  whom  were 
lome  of  the  beft  judges   of  merit  in  the  eftablifhed 
church. 

GROUND,  in  painting,  the  furface  upon  which 
the  figures  and  other  objects  are  reprefented. 

The  ground  is  properly  underftood  of  fuch  parts  of 
the  piece,  as  have  nothing  painted  on  them,  but  re- 
tain the  original  colour  upon  which  the  other  colours 
are  applied  10  make  the  reprefentations. 

A  building  is  faid  to  ferve  as  a  ground  to  a  figure 
when  the  figure  is  painted  on  the  building. 

The  ground  behind  a  picture  in  miniature,  is  com- 
monly blue  or  crimfon,  imitating  a  curtain  of  fatin  or 
velvet. 

Ground,  in  etching,  denotes  a  gummous  composi- 
tion fmeared  over  the  furface  of  themetaltobe  etched, 
to  prevent  the  aquafortis  from  eating,  except  in  fuch 
places  where  this  ground  is  cut  through  with  the  point 
of  a  needle.     See  the  article  Etching. 

Crlvnd- Angling ■,  fifhing  under  water  without  a 
float,  only  with  a  plumb  of  lead,  or  a  bullet,  placed 
about  nine  inches  from  the  hook  ;  which  is  better,  be- 
caufe  it  will  roll  on  the  ground.  This  method  of  fifh- 
ing is  mod  proper  in  cold  weather,  when  the  fifh 
fwim  very  low. 

The  morning  and  evening  are  the  chief  feafons  for 
ihe  ground-line  in  fifhing  for  trout  ;  but  if  the  day 
prove  cloudy,  or  the  water  muddy,  you  may  fifh  at 
ground  all  day. 

CRovKB-Tack/e,  a  fliip's  anchors,  cables,  &c.  and 
in  general  whatever  is  necefiary to  make  her  ridefafc 
at  anchor. 

Grgvnd-Ivj,  in  botany.     See  Glechoma. 
CRovND-Pine,  in  botany.  See  Teucrium. 
GROUNDSEL.    See  Senecio. 
GROUP,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  is  an  afTem- 
blage  of  two  or  more  figures  of  men,  beafts,  fruits,  or 
the  like,  which  have  fome  apparent  relation  to  each 
other.  See  Painting. — The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Italian gropfo,  a  knot. 

^TheCRuvps,  a  clufter  of  iflands  lately  difcovered 
in  the  South  Sea.  They  lie  in  about  S.  Lat.  18.  T2. 
and  W.  Long.  142.  42.  They  are  long  narrow  flips 
of  land,  ranging  in  all  directions,  fome  of  them  ten 
miles  ov  upwards  in  length,  bnt  not  more  than  a  quar- 


ter of  a  mile  broad.     They  abound  in  trees,  pnrticu-    Groufe, 
larlythofe  of  the  cocoa  nut.     They  are  inhabited  by  Grouthead. 
well-made  people,  of  a  brown  complexion.     Moft  of  *~~^ 
them  carried  in  their  hands  a  (lender  pole  about  14 
feet  in  length,  pointed  like  a  fpear  ;  they  had  likewifc 
fomething  fhaped  like  a  paddle,  about  four  feet  long. 
Their  canoes  were  of  different  fizes,  carrying  from 
three  to  fix  or  feven  people,  and  fome  of  them  hoifted 
a  fail. 

GROUSE,  or Growse.     See  Tetrao. 
GROUTHEAD, or  Greathed  (Robert),alearn- 
ed  and  famous  biftiop  of  Lincoln,  was  born  at  Stow  in 
Lincolnfhire,  or  (according  to  others)  at  Stradbroqk 
in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  ventury. 
His  parents  were  fo  poor,  that  when  a  boy  he  was  re- 
duced to  do  the  meaneft  offices,  and  even  to  beg  his 
bread  ;  till  the  mayor  of  Lincoln,  ftruck  with  his  ap- 
pearance and  the  quicknefs  of  his  anfwers  to  certain 
queftions,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  put  him  to 
fcbool.     Here  his  ardent  love  of  learning,  and  admi^ 
rablc   capacity  for  acquiring  it,  foon  appeared,  and 
procured   him  many  patrons,  by  whofe  affiflance  he 
was  enabled  to  profecutehisftudies,  firft  atCambridge, 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  at  laft  at  Paris.     In  thefe 
three  famous  feats  of  learning,  he  fpent  many  years  in 
the  moft  indefatigable  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  be- 
came one  of  thebefl  and  moft  univerfal  fcholarsof  the 
age.     He  was  a  great  mafter  not  only  of  the  French 
and  Latin,  but  alfo  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, which  was  a  very  rare  accomplishment  in  thofc 
times.  We  are  affured  by  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  that  he  fpent  much  of  his 
time  for  almoft  forty  years  in  the  ftudy  of  geometry, 
aftronomy,  optics,  and  other  branches  of  mathematical 
learning,  in  all  which  he  very  much  excelled.  Theo- 
logy was  his  favourite  fludy,  in  which  he  read  lectures 
at  Oxford  with'  great  applaufe.   In  the  mean  time,  he 
obtained  fevtral  preferments  in  the  church,  and  was  at 
length  elected  and  confecrated  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  A. 
D.  1235.     In  this  ftation  he  foon  became  very  fa- 
mous, by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the  popularity  of 
his  preaching,   the  rigour  of  his  difcipline,  and  the 
boldnefs  with  which  he  reproved  the  vices  and  oppofed 
the  arbitrary  mandates  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  of"  this 
laft  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  example.    Pope  In- 
nocent IV.  had  granted  to  one  of  his  own  nephews 
named  Frederick,  who  was  but  a  child,  a  provilion  te 
the  firft  canon's  place  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  that 
fhould  become  vacant ;  and  fent  a  bull  to  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Innocent,  then  papal  legate 
in  England,  commanding  them  to  fee  the  provilion 
made  effectual  ;  which  they  tranfmittedto  the  bifhop 
of  Lincoln.     But   that   brave  and  virtuous  prelate 
boldly,  refufed  to  obey  this  nnreafonable  mandate,  and 
fent  an  anfwer  to  the  papal  bull  containing  the  follow- 
ing feverc  reproaches  againft  his  holinefs  for  abufing      t 
his  power  :    "  If  we  except  the  fins  of  Lucifer  and 
Antichrift,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  greater  crime, 
nor  any  thing  more  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
gofpel,  or  more  odious  and  abominable  in  the  fight  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  than  to  ruin  and  deftroy  the  fouls  of  men, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  fpiritual  aid  and  miniftry  of 
their  paftors.    This  crime  is  committed  by  thofe  who 
command  the  benefices  intended  for  the  fupport  of  able 
paftors,  to  be  bellowed  on  thofe  who  are  incapable  of 
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Groutbead,  performing  the  duties  of  the  paftoral  office.  It  is  im- 
Growth.  poiiible  therefore  that  the  holy  apoftolic  fee,  which 
received  its  authority  from  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  for 
edification,  «nd  not  for  deftru&ion,  can  be  guilty  of 
fuch  a  crime,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  fuch  a 
crime,  fo  hateful  to  God  and  fo  hurtful  to  men.  For 
this  would  be  a  moft  manifeft  corruption  and  abufe  of 
its  authority,  which  would  forfeit  all  its  glory,  and 
plunge  it  into  the  pains  of  hell."  Upon  hearing  this 
letter,  his  holiuefs  became  frantic  with  rage,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  abufe  againit  the  good  biihop,  and 
threatened  to  make  hiin  an  object  of  terror  and  afto- 
nilhment  to  the  whole  world.  *•  How  dare  (laid  he) 
this  old,  deaf,  doating  fool,  difobey  my  commands  ? 
Is  not  his  mafter  the  king  of  England  my  fubject,  or 
rather  my  flave  ?  Cannot  he  caft  hini  into  prifon,  and 
crafh  him.  in  a  moment?"  But  the  cardinals  by  degrees 
brought  the  pope  to  think  more  calmly,  and  to  take 
no  notice  of  thu  letter.  **  Let  us  not  (faid  they 
raife  a  tumult  in  the  church  without  neceffity,  and 
precipitate  that  revolt  and  feparation  from  us,  which 
we  know  muft  one  day  take  place."  Remarkable 
words,  when  we  reflect  when  and  by  whom  they  were 
fpoken !  The  bifhop  did  not  long  furvive  this  noble 
ftand  againft  the  grofs  corruptions  and  tyranny  of  the 
church  of  Rome :  for  he  fell  fick  at  his  caille  of  Bug- 
den  that  fame  year ;  and  when  he  became  fenlible  that 
his  death  was  drawing  near,  he  called  his  clergy  into 
his  apartment,  and  made  a  long  difcourfe  to  them,  to 
prove  that  the  reigning  Pope  Innocent  IV.  was  Anti- 
chrift.  With  this  exertion  his  ftrength  and  fpirits 
were  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  he  expired  foon  after, 
October  9.  1253.  A  cotemporary  hiftorian,  who 
was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  him,  hath  drawn 
his  character  in  the  following  manner.  "  He  was  a 
free  and  bold  reprimander  of  the  pope  and  the  king  ;  an 
admonifher  of  the  prelates ;  a  corrector  of  the  monks ; 
an  inftructor  of  the  clergy  ;  a  fupporter  of  the  ftu- 
dious  ;  a  cenfurer  of  the  incontinent ;  a  fcourge  and 
terror  to  the  court  of  Rome;  a  diligent  fearcher  of 
the  fcriptures  ;  and  a  frequent  preacher  to  the  people. 
At  his  table  he  was  hofpitable,  polite,  and  cheerful. 
In  the  church  he  was  contrite,  devout,  and  folemn  ; 
and  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was 
venerable,  active,  and  indefatigable.  The  illuftrious 
Roger  Bacon,  who  wasmofl  capable,  and  had  the  beft 
opportunities  of  forming  a  true  judgment  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  learning,  by  perufing  his  works,  and  by 
frequently  converfing  with  him,  hath  given  this  ho- 
nourable tellimony  in  his  favour.  "  Robert  Grouthead 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  his  friend  friar  Adam  de  Ma- 
rifco,  are  the  two  moft  learned  men  in  the  world,  and 
excel  all  the  reft  of  mankind  both  in  divine  and  human 
knowledge."  This  moft  excellent  and  learned  prelate 
was  a  yery  voluminous  writer,  and  compofed  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  trcatifes  on  a  great  variety  of  fub- 
jects  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  a  catalogue  of  which 
is  given  by  Bale. 

GROWTH,  the  gradual  increafc  of  bulk  and  ftature 
that  takes  place  in  animals  tr  vegetables,  to  a  certain 
period. — Tbe  increafe  of  bulk  in  fuch  bodies  as  have 
no  life,  owing  to  fermentations  excited  in  their  fub- 
ftance,  or  to  other  caufes,  is  called  Expansion, 
Swelling,  &c. 

THe  growth  i)f  animals,  nay  even  of  the  human  fpe- 
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cies,  is  fubject -to  great  variations.  A  remarkakle  in-  Gr»wtft. 
ftance  in  the  laft  was  obferved  in  France  ill  the  year  v~ — *— 
1729.  At  this  time  the  Academy  of  Sciences  exa- 
mined a  boy  who  was  then  only  feven  years  old,  and 
who  meafured  four  feet  eight  inches  and  four  lines 
high  without  his  fhoes.  His  mother  obferved  the  figns 
of  puberty  on  him  at  two  years  old,  which  continued 
to  increafe  very  quick,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  ufual 
ftandard.  At  four  years  old  he  was  able  to  lift  and 
tofs  the  common  bundles  of  hay  in  ftables  into  the 
horfes  racks  ;  and  at  fix  years  old  could  lift  as  much 
as  a  fturdy  fellow  of  twenty.  But  though  he  thus  in. 
creafed  in  bodily  ftrength,  his  underftanding  was  no 
greater  than  is  ufual  with  children  of  his  age,  and 
their  play  things  were  alfo  his  favourite  amufements. 
Another  boy,  a  native  of  the  hamlet  of  Bouzan- 
quet,  in  the  diocefe  of  Alais,  though  of  a  ftrong  con- 
stitution, appeared  to  be  knit  and  ftiff  in  his  joints  till 
he  was  about  four  years  and  a  half  old.  During  thii 
time  nothing  farther  was  remarkable  of  him  than  an 
extraordinary  appetite,  which  was  fatisfied  no  other- 
wife  than  by  giving  him  plenty  of  the  common  ali- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  of  t!',*  country,  confifting 
of  rye-bread,  chefnuts,  bacon,  and  water ;  but  his 
limbs  foon  becoming  fupple  and  pliable,  and  his  body 
beginning  to  expand  itfelf,  he  grew  up  in  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  manner,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  mea- 
fured four  feet  three  inches;  fome  months  after,  he 
was  four  feet  eleven  inches  ;  and  at  fix,  five  feet,  and 
bulky  in  proportion.  His  growth  was  fo  rapid,  that 
one  might  fancy  he  faw  him  grow :  every  month,  his 
cloaths  required  to  be  made  longer  and  wider;  and 
what  was  f till  very  extraordinary  in  his  growth,  it 
was  not  preceded  by  any  ficknefs,  nor  accompanied 
with  any  pain  in  the  groin  or  elfewhere.  At  the 
age  of  five  years  his  voice  changed,  his  beard  be- 
gan to  appear,  and  at  fix  he  had  as  much  as  a  man  of 
thirty;  in  fhort,  all  the  unqueftionable  marks  of  pu- 
berty were  vifible  in  him.  It  was  not  doubted  in  the 
country  but  this  child  was,  at  five  years  old,  or  fivt 
and  a  half,  in  a  condition  of  begetting  other  children ; 
which  induced  the  rector  of  the  parifh  to  recommend 
to  bis  mother,  that  Ihe  would  keep  him  from  too  fami- 
liar a  converfation  with  children  of  the  other  fex. 
Though  his  wit  was  riper  than  is  commonly  obfer  vable 
at  the  age  of  five  or  fix  years,  yet  its  progrefs  was  not 
in  proportion  to  that  of  his  body.  His  air  and  man- 
ner ftill  retained  fomething  childifh,  though  by  his 
bulk  and  ftature  he  refembled  a  complete  man,  which 
at  firft  light  produced  a  very  lingular  contraft.  His 
voice  was  ftrong  and  manly,  and  his  great  ftrength 
rendered  him  already  fit  for  the  labours  of  the  country. 
At  the  age  of  five  years,  he  could  carry  to  a  good  di- 
ftance  three  meafnres  of  rye,  weighing  84  pounds  ; 
when  turned  of  lix,  he  could  lift  up  eafily  on  his  lhoul- 
ders  and  carry  loads  of  150  pounds  weight  a  good 
way  off:  and  thefe  exercifes  were  exhibited  by  him  asx 
often  as  the  curious  engaged  him  thereto  by  fome 
liberality.  Such  beginnings  made  people  think  that 
he  would  foon  (hoot  up  into  a  giant.  A  mountebank 
was  already  foliciting  his  parents  for  him,  and  flatter- 
ing them  with  hopes  of  putting  him  in  a  way  of 
making  a  great  fortune.  But  all  theic  hopes  fiui- 
denly  vanifhed.  His  legs  became  crooked,  his  body 
Jnrunk,  his  ftrength  diminilhed,  his  voice  grew  fen- 
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Grufe     fibly  weaker,  and  he  at  laft  funk  into  a  total  imbe- 
II        cillity. 
Gruppo.        jn  tjie  paris  Memoirs  alfo  there  is  an  account  of  a 
girl  who  had  her  menfes  at  three  months  of  age. 
When  four  years  old,  fhe  was  four  feet  fix  inches  in 
height,  and  had  her  limbs  well  proportioned  to  that 
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height,  her  breafts  large  and  plump,  and  the  parts 
of  generation  like  thofe  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  fhe  was  marriageable  at  that 
time,  and  capable  of  being  a  mother  of  children. 
Thefe  things  are  more  fingular  and  marvellous  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  fouthern  climates,  where  the  fe- 
males come  fooner  to  maturity.  In  fome  places  of 
the  Eait  Indies,  the  girls  have  children  at  nine  years 
of  age. 

Many  other  inflances  of  extraordinary  growth 
might  be  brought,  but  the  particulars  are  not  remark- 
ably different  from  thofe  already  related. — It  is  at  firft 
fight  aftonifhing  that  children  of  fuch  early  and  pro- 
digious growth  do  not  become  giants :  but  when  we 
confider,  that  the  figns  of  puberty  appear  fo  much 
fooner  than  they  ought,  it  feems  evident  that  the 
whole  is  only  a  more  than  ufually  rapid  expanfion  of 
the  parts,  as  in  hot  climates;  and  accordingly  it  is 
obferved,  that  fuch  children,  inflead  of  becoming 
giants,  always  decay  and  die  apparently  of  old  age, 
long  before  the  natural  term  of  human  life. 

GRUB,  in  zoology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  hex- 
apode  worms,  produced  from  the  eggs  of  beetles,  and 
which  at  length  are  transformed  into  winged  infects 
of  the  fame  fpecies  with  their  parents. 

GRUBBING,  in  agriculture,  the  digging  or  pull- 
ing up  of  the  ftubs  and  roots  of  trees. 

When  the  roots  are  large,  this  is  a  very  trouble- 
fome  and  laborious  tafk;  but  Mr  Mortimer  hath 
Ihown  how  it  may  be  accompliihed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  fave  great  expence  by  a  very  fnnple  and  eafy 
method.  He  propofes  a  ftrong  iron  hook  to  be  made 
about  two  feet  four  inches  long,  with  a  large  iron- 
ring  faftened  to  the  upper  part  of  it.  This  hook 
muft  be  put  into  a  hole  in  the  fide  of  the  root,  to 
which  it  mufl  be  faftened ;  and  a  lever  being  put  into 
the  ring,  three  men,  by  means  of  this  lever,  may 
wring  out  the  root,  and  twift  the  fap-roots  afunder. 
Stubs  of  trees  may  alfo  be  taken  up  with  the  fame 


fined  by  Playford  to  confifl  in  the  alternate  prolation 
of  two  tones  in  juxta-pofition  to  each  other,  with  a 
clofe  on  the  note  immediately  beneath  the  lower  of 
them.     See  Shake. 

GRUS,  in  antiquity,  a  dance  performed  yearly  by 
the  young  Athenians  around  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
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on  the  day  of  the  Delia.  The  motions  and  figures  of 
this  dance  were  very  intricate,  and  varioufly  interwo- 
ven ;  fome  of  them  being  intended  to  exprefs  the 
windings  of  the  labyrinth  wherein  the  minotaur  was 
killed  by  Thefeus. 

Grus,  in  aflronomy,  a  fouthern  conflellation,  not 
vifible  in  our  latitude.  The  number  of  liars  in  this 
conflellation,  according  to  Mr  Sharp's  Catalogue, 
is  13. 

Grus,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea. 
GRUTER  (James),  a  learned  philologer,  and  one 
of  the  moft  laborioas  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1560.  He  was  but  a  child  when  his  fa- 
ther and  mother,  being  perfecuted  for  the  Proteflant 
religion  by  the  duchefs  of  Parma,  governefs  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, carried  him  into  England.  He  imbibed  the 
elements  of  learning  from  his  mother,  who  was  one 
of  the  mod  learned  women  of  the  age,  and  befides 
French,  Italian,  and  Englifh,  was  a  complete  miftrefs 
of  Latin,  and  well  fkilled  in  Greek.  He  fpent  fome 
years  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge ;  after  which 
he  went  to  that  of  Leyden  to  ftudy  the  civil  law;  but 
at  laft  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  polite  literature. 
After  travelling  much,  be  became  profeffor  in  the  uni- 
verfity of  Heidelburgh ;  near  which  city  he  died,  in 
1627.  He  wrote  many  works ;  the  moft  confiderablc 
of  which  are,  1.  A  large  collection  of  ancient  infcrip- 
tions.  2.  Thefaurus  criticus.  3.  Delicia  poetarum 
Gallorum,  Italorum,  &   Beigarum,  4jc. 

GRUYERS,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton 
of  Friburgh,  with  a  pretty  good  caftle.  It  is  famous 
for  its  cheefe,  which  is  all  its  riches.  E.  Long.  7.  23. 
N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

GRY,  a  meafure  containing  one  tenth  of  a  line. 
A  line  is  one-tenth  of  a  digit,  and  a  digit  one-tenth 
of  a  foot,  and  a  philofophical  foot  one-third  of  a  pen- 
dulum, whofe  diadromes,  or  vibrations,  in  the  latitude 
of  45:  degrees,  are  each  equal  to  one-fecond  of  time, 
or  one-fixtieth  of  a  minute, 
hook,  in  which  work  it  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  la-  GRYLLUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  the  cricket 
bour,  though  not  fo  much  as  in  the  other  ;  becaufe  and  locuft  kinds,  which,  together  with  the  grafshop- 
the  flubs  muft  be  firft  cleft  with  wedges,  before  the  pcrs,  make  only  one  genus  of  infects,  belonging  to 
hook  can  enter  the  fides  of  them,  to  wrench  them  out  the  order  of  hemiptera.  The  general  characters  of 
by  pieces.  the  genus  are  thefe  :  The  head  is  inflected,  armed  with 

GRUBENHAGEN,  a  town  and  caftle  of  the  duchy    jaws,  and  furnilhed  with  palpi :  The  antennx  in  fome 
of  Brunfwic,  in  Lower  Saxony,  remarkable  for  its    of  the  fpecies  are  fetaceous,  in  others  filiform  :  The 


mines  of  filver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  E.  Long.  9. 
36.  N.  Lat.  fir.  45. 

GRUINALES  (from  grus,  "  a  crane"),  the  name 
of  the  fourteenth  order  in  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  confifting  of  geranium,  and  a  few 
other  genera  which  the  author  confiders  as  allied  to 
it  in  their  habit  and  external  ftructure. 

GRUME,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  concreted  clot  of 
blood,  milk,  or  other  fubflance.  Hence  grumous 
blood  is  that  which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  grume, 
and  by  its  vifcidity  and  ftagnating  in  the  capillary 
veffels  produces  feveral  diforders. 

GRUPPO,  or  Turned  Shake,  a  mufical  grace,  de- 


wings  are  deflected  towards  and"  wrapped  round  the 
fides  of  the  body  ;  the  under  ones  are  folded  up,  fo  as 
to  be  concealed  under  the  elytra.  All  the  feet  are 
armed  with  two  nails ;  and  the  hind  ones  are  formed 
for  leaping.  The  genus  is  fubdivided  into  five  dif- 
ferent fections,  or  families,  as  follows : 

I.  The  Acrid  je,  Truxalides  of  Fabricius,  or  Crick- 
et family  properly  fo  called  ;  of  which  the  charac- 
ters are  :  Their  head  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  longer 
than  the  thorax;  and  their  antennas  are  enfiform,  or 
fword-fhaped.  Of  this  family  there  are  eight  fpecies, 
none  of  them  found  in  Britain. 

II.  The  Builje,  or  sicrydia  of  Fabricius :  Thefe 

arc 
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Grvllu.  are  diftinguilhed  by  a  kind  of  creft  or  elevation  on  the 
-  \  '  thorax:  their  antennas  are  fhorter  than  the  thorax, 
and  filiform  ;  and  their  palpi  are  equal — The  gryllus 
bulla-bipunctatus  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour;  fome- 
times  befprinkled  with  fpotsof  a  higher  hue.  But  the 
chief  and  moft  obvious  diftinction  of  this  fpecies  is  the 
form  of  its  thorax,  which  is  prolonged,  covering  the 
whole  body,  and  decreafes  to  the  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen. This  prolongation  of  the  thorax  Hands  inftead 
of  elytra,  of  which  this  infecl:  is  deftitute.  It  has  on- 
ly wings  under  this  projection  of  the  thorax.  Lin- 
naeus mentions  a  fpot  in  the  thorax;  which,  however, 
is  often  wanting.  This  fpecies  is  every  where  to  be 
met  with,  in  the  fields,  in  woods,  &c.  There  are  10 
or  11  other  fpecies,  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Ame- 


rica. 


III.  The  third  family,  called  Achets,  are  diftin- 
guiflied by  twobriftles,fituated  above  the  extremity  of 
their  abdomen;  by  having  three  ftemmata;  and  by  the 
tarii  being  compofed  of  three  articulations.  This  fa- 
mily is  in  many  places  called  Cricket,  on  account  of  the 
found  which  the  infed  makes.  There  are  28  fpecies 
enumerated  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Syflema  natura; 
•f  which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

I .  The  gryllus  domeflicus,  or  the  domejlicus and  ca7ti- 
fejlris,  the  domeftic  and  the  fieldgryllus  being  one  and 
the  fame  fpecies;  only  that  the  former  is  paler  and  has 
more  of  the  yellow  cait,  and  the  latter  more  of  a  brown. 
The  antennas  are  as  (lender  as  a  thread,  and  nearly 
equal  to  the  body  in  length.  The  head  is  large,  and 
round,  with  two  large  eyes,  and  three  fmaller  ones  of 
a  light  yellow  colour,  placed  higher  on  the  edge  of 
the  depreflion,  from  the  centre  of  which  originate  the 
antennas  :  The  thorax  is  broad  and  ihort.  In  the 
males,  the  elytra  are  longer  than  the  body,  veined,  as 
it  were  rumpled  on  the  upper  part,  eroded  one  over 
the  other,  and  enfolding  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  a 
projecting  angle  on  the  fides  :  They  have  alfo  at  their 
bafe  a  pale  coloured  band.  In  the  females,  the  elytra 
leave  one-third  of  the  abdomen  uncovered,and  fcarcely 
crofs  each  other  ;  and  they  are  all  over  of  one  colour, 
veined  and  not  rumpled  ;  nor  do  they  wrap  round  fo 
much  of  the  abdomen  underneath.  The  female,  more- 
over, carries  at  the  extremity  of  its  body  a  hardfpine, 
almoft  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  thicker  at  the  end, 
compofed  of  two  (heaths,  which  encompafs  two  lami- 
nas  :  This  implement  ferves  the  infed  to  link  and  de- 
pofit  its  eggs  in  the  gronnd.  Both  the  male  and  fe- 
male have  two  pointed  foft  appendices  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen.  Their  hinder  feet  are  much  larger 
and  longer  than  the  reft,  and  ferve  them  for  leaping. 

Towards  funfet  is  the  time  the  field  gryllus,  or  cric- 
ket as  it  is  often  called,  likes  belt  to  appear  out  of  its 
fubterraneous  habitation.  In  White's  Natural  Htftory 
I  Let,  46.  of  Selbourne  \,  a  very  pleafing  account  is  given  of 
the  manners  and  economy  of  thtfeinfeds;  which, how- 
ever, are  fo  fhy  and  cautious,  heobferves,  that  it  is 
no  eafy  matter  to  get  a  fight  of  them  ;  for,  feeling  a 
perfon's  footfteps  as  he  advances,  they  flop  (hart  in 
the  midft  of  their  fong,  and  retire  backwards  niinb'y 
into  their  burrows, where  they  lurk  tillallfufpicionof 
danger  is  over.  At  firft  it  was  attempted  to  dig  them 
out  with  afpade,  but  without  any  great  fuccefs  ;  tor 
either  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  inaccevfible  from  its 
terminating  under  a  great  ftone;  or  elfe,  in  breaking 


up  the  ground,  the  poor  infed  was  inadvertently  fquee-    Gryllus. 

zed  to  death.  Out  of  one  fo  bruifed  a  multitude  of  eggs  * w — 

were  taken,  which  were  long  and  narrow,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  covered  with  a  very  tough  fkin.  More 
gentle  means  were  then  ufed,  and  proved  fuccefsful: 
"  a  pliant  ftalk  of  grafs,  gently  infinuated  into  the 
caverns,  will  probe  their  windings  to  the  bottom,  and 
quickly  bring  out  the  inhabitant ;  and  thus  the  humane 
inquirer  may  gratify  his  curiofity  without  injuring  the 
object  of  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  thefe  in- 
feds  are  furnifhed  with  long  legs  behind,  and  brawny 
thighs  for  leaping,  like  grafshoppers ;  yet  when  driven 
from  their  holes  they  (how  no  activity,  but  crawl  along 
in  a  fhiftlefs  manner,  fo  as  eafily  to  be  taken  :  and 
again,  tho' provided  with  a  curious  apparatus  of  wings, 
yet  they  never  exert  them  when  there  feems  to  be 
thegreateftoccafion.  The  males  only  make  that  flirill- 
ing  noife  perhaps  out  of  rivalry  and  emulation,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  many  animals  which  exert  fome  fprightly 
note  during  their  breeding  time  :  it  israifed  by  a  brifk 
friction  of  one  wing  againft  the  other-  They  are  foli- 
tary  beings,  living  fingly  male  or  female,each  as  it  may 
happen ;  but  there  mult  be  a  time  when  the  fexeshave 
fome  intercourfe,  and  then  the  wings  may  be  ufeful 
perhaps  during  the  hours  of  night.  When  the  males 
meet  they  will  fight  fiercely,  as  our  author  found  by 
fome  which  he  put  into  the  crevices  of  a  dry  ftonc  wall, 
where  he  wanted  to  have  made  them  fettle.  For  tho* 
they  feemed  diftrefTed  by  being  taken  out  of  their 
knowledge,  yet  the  firft  that  got  pofleflion  of  the 
chinks  would  feize  on  any  that  were  obtruded  upon 
them  with  a  vaft  row  of  ferrated  fangs.  With  their 
ftrong  jaws,  toothed  like  the  ihcars  of  a  lobfter's  claws, 
they  perforate  and  round  their  curious  regular  cells, 
having  no  fore-claws  to  dig,  like  the  mole-cricket. 
When  taken  in  the  hand,  they  never  offer  to  defend 
themfelves,  tho'  armed  with  fuch  formidable  weapons. 
Of  fuch  herbs  as  grow  before  the  mouths  of  their  bur- 
rows they  eat  indifcriminately  ;  and  on  a  little  plat- 
form, which  they  make juft  by,  they  drop  their  dungj 
and  never,  in  the  day  time,  feem  toftir  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  from  home.  Sittingin  the  entrance  of 
their  caverns  they  chirp  all  night  as  well  as  day  from 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July  : 
in  hot  weather,  when  they  are  moft  vigorous,  they 
make  the  hills  echo  ;  and  in  the  ftiller  hours  of  dark- 
nefs,  may  be  heard  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  feafon  their  noiesare  more  faint  and 
inward  ;   but  become  louder  as  the  fummer  advance*, 

and  fo  die  away  again  by  degrees Sounds  do  not 

always  give  us  pleafure  according  to  their  fweetnefs 
and  melody  ;  nor  do  harfh  founds  always  difpleafe. 
We  are  more  apt  to  be  captivated  or  difgufted  with 
the  aflbciations  which  they  promote,  than  with  the 
notes  themfelves.  Thus  the  thrilling  of  thefeld-crickef, 
though  (harp  and  ftridulous,  yet  marvelloufly  delights 
fome  hearers,  filling  their  minds  with  a  train  of  fum- 
mer ideas  of  every  thing  that  is  rural,  verdurous,  and 
joyous.  About  the  tenth  of  March  the  crickets  appear 
at  the  mouths  of  their  cells,  which  they  then  open  and 
bore,  and  (hape  very  elegantly.  All  that  ever  I  have 
feen  at  that  feafon  were  in  their  pupa  ftate,  and  had 
only  the  rudiments  of  wings,  lying  under  a  fkin  or 
coat,  which  muftbe  caft before  the  infed  can  arrive  at 
its  perfect  ftate ;  from.when.ee  I ihould  fuppofe  thatthe 

old 
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Oryllut.    old  ones  of  laft  year  do  not  always  furvivc  the  winter.  Pharaoh's  plague  of  frogs, — <  in  their  bedchambers,    Gryllus. 

*  In  Augufl  their  holes  begin  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  and  upon  their  beds,  and  in  their  ovens,  and  in  their   ' * 

infects  are  feen  no  more  till  fpring. — Not  many  fum-  kneading-troughs.'  Their  fhrilling  noife  is  occafioned 
mers  ago  I  endeavoured  to  tranfplant  a  colony  to  the  by  a  biifk  attrition  of  their  wings.  Cats  catch  hearth- 
terrace  in  my  garden,  by  boring  deep  holes  in  the  do-  crickets,  and  playing  with  them  as  they  do  with  mice, 
ping  turf.     The  new  inhabitants  ftaidfome  time,  and  devour  them.  Crickets  may  be  deftroyed,  likewafps, 


fedand  fung  ;  but  wandered  away  by  degrees,  and 
were  heard  at  a  farther  diftance  every  morning;  fothat 
it  appears,  that  on  this  emergency  they  made  ufc  of 
their  wings  in  attempting  to  return  to  the  fpot  from 
which  they  were  taken. — One  of  thefecrickets,when 
confined  in  a  paper  cage  and  fct  in  the  fun,  and  fup- 
plied  with  plants  moiftened  with  water,  will  feed  and 
thrive,  and  become  fo  merry  and  loud  as  to  be  irkfonie 
in  the  fame  room  whereaperfon  is  fitting  :  if  the  plants 
are  not  wetted,  it  will  die." 

The  domeftic gryllus,  or  hearth-cricket,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, does  not  require  to  be  fought  after  abroad  for 
examination,  nor  is  fhy  like  the  other  fort :  it  refides 
altogether  within  our  dwellings,  intruding  itfelf  upon 
our  notice  whether  we  will  or  no.  It  delights  in 
new  built  houfes ;  being,  like  the  fpider,  pleafed 
with  the  moifture  of  the  walls;  and  befides,the  foftnefs 
of  the  mortar  enables  them  to  burrow  and  mine  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  bricks  or  ftones,  and  to  open 
communnications  from  one  room  to  another.  They  are 
particularly  fond  of  kitchens  and  bakers  ovens,  on  ac- 
count of  their  perpetual  warmth.  "Tender  infe&s 
that  live  abroad  either  enjoy  only  the  fhort  period  of 
one  fummer,  or  elfedoze  away  the  cold  uncomfortable 


by  phials  half  filled  with  beer,  or  any  liquid,  and  fet 
in  their  haunts  ;  for  being  always  eager  to  drink,  they 
will  crowd  in  till  the  bottles  are  full."  A  papular  pre- 
judice, however,  frequently  prevents  their  being  dri- 
ven away  and  deftroyed  :  the  common  people  imagine 
that  their  prefence  brings  a  kind  of  luck  to  the  houfc 
while  they  are  in  it,  and  think  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  deftroy  them. 

2.Gry\\usgryllotalpa)  or  mole  cricket,  is  of  a  very 
unpleafant  form.  Its  head,  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  its  body,  is  fmall  and  oblong,  with  four  long  thick 
palpi,  and  two  long  antennas  as  ilender  as  threads.  Be- 
hind the  antennae  are  fitnated  the  eyes,  and  between 
thofe  two  eyes  are  feen  three  ftemmata  or  lefler  eyes, 
amounting  to  five  in  all,  fet  in  one  line  tranfverfely. 
The  thorax  forms  a  kind  of  cuirafs,  oblong,  almoft  cy- 
lindrical, which  appears  as  it  were  velvetty.  The  ely- 
tra, which  are  Ihort,  reach  but  to  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  are  crofted  one  over  the  other,  and  have 
large  black  or  brown  nervous  fibres.  The  wings  ter- 
minate in  a  point,  longer  not  only  than  the  elytra,  but 
even  than  the  abdomen.  The  latter  is  foft,  and  ends 
in  two  points  or  appendices  of  fome  length.  But  what 
conftkutes  the  chief  lingularity  of  this  infect  arc  its 


months  in  profound  (lumbers  ;  but  thefe  (our  author     fore-feet,  that  are  very  large  and  flat,  with  broad  legs, 


obferves),  refiding  as  it  were  in  a  torrid  zone,  are  al- 
ways alert  and  merry:  a  good  Chriftmasfireistothem 
like  the  heats  of  the  dog-days.  Though  they  are  fre- 
quently heard  by  day,  yet  is  their  natural  time  of  mo- 
tion only  in  the  night.     As  foon  as  it  grows  dufk,  the 


ending  outwardly  in  four  large  ferratcd  claws,  and  in- 
wardly in  two  only  ;  between  which  claws  is  fituated, 
and  often  concealed,  the  tarfus.  The  whole  animal  is 
c-f  a  brown  dulky  colour.  It  haunts  moift  meadows, 
and  frequents  the  fides  of  ponds  and  banks  of  ftreams, 


chirping  increafes,  and  they  come  running  forth,  and  performing  all  its  functions  in  a  fwampy  wet  foil.  With 
are  from  the  fize  of  a  flea  to  that  of  their  full  ftature.  a  pair  of  fore-feet  curioufly  adapted  to  the  purpofc,  it 
As  one  fliould  fuppofe,  from  the  burning  atmofphere     burrowsand  works  under  ground  like  the  mole,raifing 


which  they  inhabit,  they  are  athirfty  race,  and  Ihow 
a  great  propenfity  for  liquids,  being  found  frequently 
drowned  in  pans  of  water,  milk,  broth,  or  the  like. 
Whatever  is  moift  they  affect ;  and  therefore  often 
gnaw  holes  in  wet  woollen  dockings  and  aprons  that 
are  hung  to  the  fire.  Thefe  crickets  are  not  only  very 
thirfty,  but  very  voracious  ;  for  they  will  eat  the  fcum- 


a  ridge  as  it  proceeds,  but  feldom  throwing  up  hil- 
locks. As  mole-cricket8  often  infeft  gardens  by  the 
fides  of  canals,  they  are  unwelcome  guefts  to  the  gar- 
dener, railing  up  ridges  in  their  fnbterraneous  pro- 
grefs,  and  rendering  their  walks  un tightly.  If  they 
take  to  the  kitchen  quarters,  they  occafion  great  da- 
mage among  the  plants  and  roots,  bydeftroying  whole 


mings  of  pots  ;  yeaft,  fait,  and  crumbs  of  bread  ;  and  beds  of  cabbages,  younglegumes,  and  flowers.  When 
any  kitchen  offal  or  fweepings.  In  the  fummer  we  dug  out,  they  feem  very  flow  and  helplefs,  and  make 
haveobferved  them  to  fly,  when  it  became  dufk,  out  no  ufe  of  their  wings  by  day  ;  but  at  night  they  come 
of  the  windows,and  over  the  neighbouringroofs.  This  abroad,  and  make  long  excurfions.  In  fine  weather, 
feat  of  activity  accounts  for  the  fudden  manner  in  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  juft  at  the  clofe  of  day, 
which  they  often  leave  their  haunts,  as  it  does  for  the  they  begin  to  folace  themfelves  with  a  low,  dull,  jar- 
method  by  which  they  come  to  houfes  where  they  ring  note,  continued  for  along  time  without  interrnp- 
werenot  known  before.  It  is  remarkable,  thst  many  tion,  and  not  unlike  the  chattering  of  the  fern-owl, 
forts  of  infects  feem  never  to  ufe  their  wings  but  when  or  goat- fucker,  but  more  inward.  About  the  beginning 
they  have  a  mind  to  fliift  their  quarters  and  fettle  new  of  May  they  lay  their  eggs,  as  Mr  White  informs  us, 
colonies.  When  in  the  air  they  move  'volatu  undofo,'  who  was  once  an  eye-witnefs:  "  for  a  gardener  at  an 
in  waves  or  curves,  like  wood  peckers,  opening  and  houfe  where  he  was  on  a  vifit,  happening  to  be  mow- 
Hunting  their  wings  at  every  ftroke,  and  fo  are  always  ing,  on  the  6th  of  that  month,  by  the  fide  of  a  canal, 
riling  or  finking. — When  they  increafe  to  a  great  de-  his  fcythe  ftruck  too  deep,  pared  ofFa  large  piece  of 
gree,  as  they  did  once  in  the  houfe  where  I  am  now  turf,  and  laid  open  to  view  a  curious  fcene  of  domeftic 
writing,  they  become  noifome  pefts,  flying  into  the  economy  : 
candles,  and  dafhing  into  people's  faces  ;  but  may  be 
blafted  by  gun-powder  difcharged  into  their  crevices 
and  crannies.  In  families,  at  fuch  times,  they  are,  like 


ingentem  lato  dedit  ore  fencftram 

Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  longa  patefcunt : 
Apparent penetralia." 


There 
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Gryllu*.    There  were  many  caverns  and  winding  paflages  lead- 
f * '  ing  to  a  kind  of  chamber,  neatly  Imoothed  and  round- 
ed, and  about  the  fize  of  a  moderate  fnutf-box.    With- 
in this  fecret  nurfery  were  depofited  near  iooeggs 
of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,and  enveloped  in  a  tough  fkin, 
but  too  lately  excluded  to  contain  any  rudiments  of 
young,  being  full  of  a  vifcous  fubflance.     The  eggs 
lay  but  (hallow,  and  within  the  influence  of  the  fun, 
jull  under  a  little  heap  of  frefh-moved mould,  like  that 
which  is  raifed  by  ants. —When  mole-crickets  fly,  they 
move  "  curfu  undofo"  riling  and  falling  in  curves,  like 
the  other  fpecies  mentioned  before.  In  different  parts 
of  this  kingdom  people  call  them  fen-crickets,  churr- 
ivorvis,  and  eve  chum,  all  very  appofite  names." 

IV.  The  Tettigoni;e,  Grasshoppers,  or  Lo- 
cujls  armed  at  the  tail :  The  females  of  this  family  are 
distinguished  by  a  tubular  dart  at  the  extremity  of  their 
abdomen :  in  bothfexes  the  antennae  are  fctaceous,  and 
longer  than  the  abdomen;  and  the  tarfi  compofed  of 
four  articulations.  Of  thefe  infects  there  arc  69  fpe- 
cies enumerated  in  the  Syjtema  Nature?.  They  leap  by 
the  help  of  their  hinder  legs,  which  are  flrong  and 
much  longer  than  the  fore  ones.  Their  walk  is  heavy, 
but  they  tiy  tolerably  well.  Their  females  depofit  their 
eggs  in  the  ground,  by  means  of  the  appendices 
which  they  carry  in  their  tail,  which  confift  of  two  la- 
minas,  and  penetrate  the  ground.  They  lay  a  great 
number  of"  eggs  at  a  time  ;  and  thofe  eggs,  united  in  a 
thin  membrane, form  a  kind  of  group.  The  little  larvas 
that  Spring  from  them  are  wholly  like  the  perfect  in- 
fe6ts,excepting  in  lize, and  their  having  neither  wings 
nor  elytra,  but  only  a  kind  of  knobs,  four  in  number, 
which  contain  both,  but  undifplayed.  The  unfolding 
of  them  only  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  metamor- 
phofts,\vhen  the  infect  has  attained  its-  full  growth.  In 
thefe  inSects,  when  examined  internally,  befides  the 
gullet,  we  difcover  a  fmall  ftomach  ;  and  behind  that 
a  very  large  one,  wrinkled  and  furrowed  within-fide. 
Lower  down, there  is  ilill  a  third  :  fo  that  it  is  thought, 
and  with  fpme  probability,  that  all  the  animals  of  this 
genus  chew  the  cud,  as  they  fo  much  refemble  rumi- 
nant animals  in  their  internal  conformation. 

V.  LocuSTiE  (the  Grylli  of  Fabricius),  or  Locufls 
unarmed  at  the  tail.  This  family  is  distinguished  by 
having  the  tail  purple,  without  theSetasof  the  Acheta, 
or  the  tube  of  the  Tettigonia  :  their  antennas  are  fili- 
form,and  one  half  fhortcr  than  the  abdomen:  they  have 
three  {lemmata,  and  three  joints  to  the  tarfi.  To  part 
of  this  description,  however,  there  is  an  exception  in 
the  gryllus  locufta-groffus,  the  antennas  of  which  are 
of  a  cylindrical  form.  According  to  Mr  Barbutt, 
*'  few  fpecies  vary  fo  much  in  fize  and  colour.  Some 
of  thefe  infects  are  twice  as  long  as  others;  the  anten- 
nas in  molt  are  filiform,  but  in  this  particular  fpecies 
cylindrical,  compofed  of  about  24  articulations,  and 
but  one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  body.  As  to  co- 
lour, the  fmall  individuals  are  nearly  quite  red  fpotted 
with  black,  with  the  under  part  of  the  body  only  of  a 
greenifh  yellow.  The  larger  Subjects  are  all  over  of  a 
greenifh  hue,  the  under  part  being  of  a  deeper  yellow ; 
only  the  infide  of  the  hinder  thighs  is  red.  But  what 
characterises  this  fpecies  is,  the  form  of  the  thorax, 
which  has,  above,  a  longitudinal  elevation,  attended 
by  one  on  each  fide,  the  middle  whereof  drawing  nigh 
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to  the  firft,  forms  a  kind  of  X.  Moreover,'  between    Grylhu. 

the  claws  that  terminate  the  feet  there  are  fmall  fpun- « ' 

ges,  but  larger  in  this  fpecies  than  the  reft.  This 
fpecies  is  to  be  met  with  every  where  in  the  country. 
The  larvasof  caterpillars  very  much  refemble  the  per- 
fect infects,  and  commonly  dwell  under  ground."  Of 
this  tribe,  118  other  fpecies  are  enumerated  in  thcSy- 
flema  Nature,  natives  of  different  parts  of  the  globe  ; 
belides  a  considerable  number  noted  as  unascertained 
with  regard  to  their  being  distinct  fpecies  or  only  fyno- 
nymesor  varieties  of  feme  of  the  others. 

All  the  Grylli,  except  the  firft  family  which  feed 
upon  other  infects,  live  upon  plants;  the  acheta  chiefly 
uponthe roots, the  tettigo?iia  and  locufta  upon  the  leaves. 

The  diftinclion  ofLocufls'mto  families  (IV.  V.),  as 
above  characterised, is  extremely  proper,  and  the  diffe- 
rence of  organifation  upon  which  it  is  founded  has  been 
obferved  to  be  adapted  to  the  mode  and  the  places  in 
which  the  infects  lay  their  eggs.  But  by  taking  the 
wings  into  consideration,  there  might  have  been  form- 
ed three  tribes  or  divifions,  inftead  of  two,  upon  the 
fame  natural  foundation.  Thus  according  to  the  obSer- 
vations  of  the  Abbe  Pouetf,  thofe  which  have  their  f  y9urn.de 
abdomen  furnifhed  with  thetubeor  dartabovemention-  Pby/ique 
ed,  lay  their  eggs  in  a  ftifffort  of  earth  which  that  in-  pour  1787. 
ftrument  perforates.  During  the  operation,  the  dart  APr- 
opens  ;  and,  being  hollow  and  grooved  on  each  fide  P*  "4* 
within,  the  egg  Aides  down  along  the  grooves,  and  is 
depofited  in  the  bole.  Of  thofe  which  have  the  tail 
fimple,  /'.  e.  which  have  no  dart, fome  have  long  wings, 
and  fome  very  Short.  The  long-winged  fort  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  and  have  no  ufe  for  a  perfora- 
ting instrument ;  but  they  cover  them  with  a  gluti- 
nous fubftance,  which  fixes  them  to  the  foil,  and 
prevents  their  being  injured  either  by  wind  or  wet- 
nefs.  Thofe,  again,  which  have  fltort  wings  depofit 
their  eggs  in  the  fand  :  and  to  make  the  holes  for  this 
purpofe,  they  have  the  power  of  elongating  and  re- 
tracting their  abdominal  rings,  and  can  turn  their  bo- 
dy as  on  a  pivot;  in  which  operation  long  wings  would 
have  been  a  material  impediment. 

The  annals  of  moft  of  the  warm  countries  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  devastations  produced  by  locufts, 
which  fometimes  make  their  appearance  in  clouds  of 
vaft  extent.  They  feldom  vifit  Europe  in  fuch  fwarms 
as  formerly;  yet  in  the  warmer  parts  of  it  are  ftill 
formidable. — Thofe  which  have  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals vifited  Europe  in  our  memory,  are  fuppofed  10 
have  come  from  Africa  :  they  are  a  large  fpecies  about 
three  inches  long.  The  head  and  horns  are  of  a 
brownifli  colour;  it  is  blue  about  the  mouth,  as  alfo 
on  the  infide  of  the  hrger  legs.  The  Shield  which  co- 
vers the  back  is  greenifh  :  and  the  upper  fide  of  the 
body  brown,  Spotted  black,  and  the  under  fide  purple. 
The  upper  wings  are  brown,  with  Small  dufky  Spots 
and  one  larger  Spot  at  the  tips.  The  under  wings  are 
more  transparent,  and  of  a  light  brown  tinctured  with 
green,  but  there  is  a  dark  cloud  oS  Spots  near  the  tips. 
— TheSe  infects  are  bred  in  the  warm  parts  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  from  whence  they  have  often  taken  their  flight 
into  Europe,  where  they  committed  terrible  devasta- 
tions. They  multiply  fafter  than  any  other  animal  in 
the  creation,  and  are  truly  terrible  in  the  countries 
where  they  breed.  Some  of  them  were  feenin  different 
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Orylhis,    parts  of  Britain  in  the  year  1 748,  and  great  mifchiefs  habitants,  to  flop  their  progrefs,  laid  trenches  all  over    Gryliaj. 

'  were  apprehended  :  but  happily  for  that  country,  the  their  fields  and  gardens,  which  they  filled  with  water.  — -,-r"— 

coldncfs  of  the  climate,  and  the  humidity  of  the  foil,  Some  placed  large  quantities  of  heath,  ftubble,  and 

are  very  unfavourable  to  their  production  ;■  fo  that,  as  fuch  like  combuitible  matter,  in  rows.andfet  them  on 

they  are  only  aninuls  of  a  year's  continuation,  they  fire  on  the  approach  of  the  locufls.    But  all  this  was 

all  periih  without  leaving  a  young  generation  to  fac-  to  no  purpofe;  for  the  trenches  were  quickly  filled  up, 

ceed  them.  and  the  fires  put  out  by  the  great  numbers  of  fwarms 

When  the  locufls  take  the  field,  it  is  faid  they  have  that  fucceeded  each  other.    A  day  or  two  after  one  of 

a  leader  at  their  head,  whofe  flight  they  obferve,  and  thefe  was  in   motion,  others  that  werejull  hatched 

pay  a  ftricl  regard  to  all  his  motions.    They  appear  at  came  to  glean  after  them,  gnawing  off  the  young  bran-^ 

a  diftance  like  a  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approaches,  ches,and  the  verybarkofthe  trees.  Having  lived  near  a 

gathers  upon  the  horizon,  and  almoft  hides  the  light  of  month  in  this  manner,theyarrived  at  their  full  growth, 

day.  It  often  happens,  that  the  hufbandman  fees  this  and  threw  off  their  worm-like  flate,  by  calling  their 

imminent  calamity  pafs  away  without  doing  him  any  fkins.     To  prepare  themfelves  for  this  change,  they 

mifchief;  and  the  whole  fwarm  proceeeds  onward  to  fixed  their  hinder  part  to  forae  bufh  or  twig,  or  cor- 

fettle  upon  fome  lefs  fortunate  country.    In  thofe  pla-  ner  of  a  flone,  when  immediately,  by  an  undulating 

ces,  however,  where  they  alight,  they  deflroy  every  motion  ufed  on  this  occafion,  their  heads  would  firlt 

green  thing,  (tripping  the  trees  of  their  leaves,as  well  appear,  and  foon  after  the  refl  of  their  bodies.     The 

as  devouring  the  corn  and  grafs.    In  the  tropical  cli-  whole  transformation  was  performed  infevenor  eight 

mates  they  are  not  fo  pernicious  asinthemorefouthern  minutes  time,  after  which  they  remained  for  a  little 

parts  of  Europe.     In  the  firfl,  the  power  of  vegeta-  while  in  a  languifhing  condition;   but  as  foon  as  the 

tion  is  fo  ftrong,  than  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days  fun  and  air  had  hardened  their  wings,  and  dried  up 

repairs  the  damage;  but  in  Europethis  cannot  be  done  the  moiflure  that  remained  after  cafling  off  their  for- 

tfll  next  year.      Belides,  in  their  long  flights  to  this  mer  (lough,  they  returned  to  their  former  greedinefs, 

part  of  the  world,  they  are  familhed  by  the  length  of  with  an  addition  both  of  flrengthand  agility.  But  they 

their  journey,and  are  therefore  more  voracious  where-  did  not  long  continue  in  this  flate  before  they  were  en- 

ever  they  happen  to  fettle.     But  as  much  damage  is  tirely  difperfed.  After  laying  their  eggs,  they  directed 

occalioned  by  what  they  deflroy,  as  by  what  they  de-  their  courfe  northward,  and  probably  perifhed  in  the 

vour.  Their  bite  is  thought  to  contaminate  the  plant,  fea. — In  that  country,  however,  the  amazing  fertility 

and  either  to  deflroy  or  greatly  to  weaken  its  vegeta-  of  the  foil  and  warmnefs  of  the  climate  generally  ren- 

tion.  To  ufe  the  expreflion  of  the  hufbandmen,  they  der  the  depredations  of  thefe  infects  of  little  confe- 

burn  wherever  they  touch, and  leave  the  marks  of  their  quence;  betides  that  many  circumftances  concur  to  di- 

devaflation  for  three  or  four  years  enfuing.    When  minifh  their  number.  Though  naturally  herbivorous, 

dead,  they  infect  the  air  in   fuch  a  manner  that  the  they  often  fight  with  each  other,  and  the  victor  dc- 

flench  is  infupportable. — Orofius  tells  us,  that  in  the  vours  the  vanquifhed.  They  are  the  prey,  too,  of  fer- 

y  ear  of  the  world  3800,   Africa  was  infefted  with  a  pents,  lizards,  frogs,  and  the  carnivorous  birds.  They 

multitude  of  locufls.  After  having  eaten  up  every  thing  have  been  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  the  eagle  anddiffe- 

that  was  green,   they  flew  off  and  were  drowned  in  rent  kinds  of  fowls.   They  are  alfo  ufed  as  food  by  the 

the  fea  ;  where  they  caufed  fuch  a  flench  as  could  not  Moors  ;  who  go  to  hunt  them,  fry  them  in  oil  or  but- 

have    been    equalled   by  the  putrefying  carcafes  of  ter,  and  fell  them  publicly  at  Tunis  and  other  places. 

100,000  men.  In  1754,   1 755,  1756,  and  1757,  great  devaftations 

In  the  year  1650,  a  cloud  of  locufls  was  feen  to  en-  were  committed  in   Spain  by  a  fpecies  of  locufls,  of 

ter  Ruflia  in  three  different  places  ,  and  from  thence  which  we  have  the  following  defcription  by  Don  Guil- 

they  fpread  themfelves  over  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  lermo  Bowles,  publifhed  in  Dillon's  Travels  through 

fuch  afloni&ing  multitudes,  that  the  air  was  darkened  that  country.    "  The  locufls  are  continually  feen  in 

and  the  earth  covered  with    their  numbers.     In  fome  the  fouthern  parts  of  Spain,  particularly  in  the  paftures 

places  they  were  feen  lying  dead,  heaped  upon  each  and  remote  uncultivated  diflricts  of  Eflramadura,  but 

other  to  the  depth  of  four  feet;  in  others, they  covered  in  general  are  not  taken  notice  of,  if  not  very  nume- 

the  furface  like  a  black  cloth  ;  the  trees  bent  with  rous,  as  they  commonly  feed  upon  wild  herbs,  without 

rheir  weight,   and  the  damage  which  the  country  fuf-  preying  upon  gardens  and  cultivated  lands,  or  making 

iained  exceeded  computation,  their  way  into  houfes.     The  peafants  look  at  them 

In  Barbary,  their  numbers  are  formidable;  and  Dr  with  indifference  while  they  are  frifking  about  in  the 

Shaw  was  a  witnefs  of  their  devaluations  there  in  1724.  field,  neglecling  any  meafure  to  defiroy  them  till  the 

Their  firfl  appearance  was  in  the  latter  end  of  March  danger  is  immediate  and  the  favourable  moment  to  re- 

when  the  wind  had  been  foutherly  for  fome  time.  In  medy  the  evil  is  elapfed.   Their  yearly  number  is  not 

the  beginning  of  April,  their  numbers  were  fo  vaftly  very  confiderable,  as  the  males  are  far  more  numerous 

increased,  that,   in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  formed  than  the  females.  If  an  equal  proportion  were  allowed 

themfelves  into  large  fwarmsthat  appeared  like  clouds,  only  for  ten  years,  their  numbers  would  be  fo  great  as 

and  darkened  the  fun.  In  the  middle  of  May  they  be-  to  deflroy  the  whole  vegetative  fyflem.     Beafts  and 

gan  to  difappear,  retiring  into  the  plains  to  depofit  birds  would  ftarve  for  want  of  fubfiflence,  and  even 

their  eggs.  In  June  the  young  brood  began  to  make  mankind  would  become  a  prey  to  their  ravenous  appe« 

their  appearance,  forming  many  compact  bodies  of  fe-  tites.  In  1754,  their  increafe  was  fo  great  from  the 

veral  hundred  yards  fquare;  which  afterwards  march-  multitude  of  females,  that  all  La  Mancha  and  Portugal 

ing  forward,  climbed  the  trees,  walls,  and  houfes;eat-  were  covered  with  them  and  totally  ravaged.  The  hor- 

ing  every  thing  that  was  green  in  thek-way.  The  in-  rors  of  famine  were  fpread  eyen  farther,  and  affailed 
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Gryllur.   the  fruitful  provinces  of  Andalufta,  Murcia,  and  Va- 
-— v— ~"  lencia. 

«  The  amours  of  thefc  creatures  are  objects  of  fur- 
prifc  and  aftonilhment,  and  their  union  is  fuch  that  it 
is  difficult  to  feparate  them.  When  this  feparation  is 
voluntary,  after  having  lafled  fome  hours,  they  are 
foexhauftccl,  that  the  male  retires  immediately  to  the 
water  for  refrefnment,  where,  lofing  the  ufe  of  his 
limbs,  he  foon  perifhes,  and  becomes  an  eafy  prey  to 
the  fiih  ;,  having  given  life  to  his  offspring  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  own.  The  female,  difembarrafled,  tho' 
not  without  violent  ftruggles,  fpends  the  remainder 
•f  her  days  in  fome  folitary  place,  bufy  in  forming  a 
yetrcat  under  ground,  where  fhe  can  fecure  her  eggs, 
of  which  Die  generally  lays  about  40,  fcreening  them 
by  her  fagacity  from  the  intemperature  of  the  air,  as 
well  as  the  more  immendiate  danger  of  the  plough  or 
fhe  fpade,  one  fatal  blow  of  which  would  deftroy  all 
the  hopes  of  a  riling  generation. 

'*  The  manner  of  her  building  this  cell  is  equally 
furprifing.  In  the  hinder  part  of  her  body,  nature 
has  provided  her  with  a  round  fmooth  inftrument,eight 
lines  in  length,  which  at  its  head  is  as  big  as  a  writing 
quill,  diminifhing  to  a  hard  (harp  point,  hollow  within 
like  the  tooth  of  a  viper,butonly  to  befeen  with  a  lens. 
At  the  root  of  this  vehicle  there  is  a  cavity,  with  a 
.kind  of  bladder,  containing  a  glutinous  matter,  of  the 
fame  colour,  but  without  theconfiftency  or  tenacity  of 
that  of  the  filk-worm,  as  I  found  by  an  experiment, 
made  for  the  purpoie,  by  an  infufion  in  vinegar,  for 
feveral  days,  without  any  effect.  The  orifice  of  the 
bladder  correfponds  exactly  with  the  inftrument  which 
fervesto  eject  the  glutinous  matter.  It  is  hid  under 
the  fkin  of  the  belly,  and  its  interior  furface  is  united 
to  the  moveable  parts  of  the  belly,  and  can  partake  of 
its  motions,  forming  the  molt  admirable  contexture  for 
every  part  of  its  operations,  as  fhe  can  difpofe  of  this 
ingredient  at  pleafure,  and  eject  the  fluid,  which  has 
three  veryefTential  properties  :  firft,  being  indiflbluble 
in  water,  it  prevents  its  young  from  being  drowned; 
next,  it  refills  the  heat  of  the  fun,  otherwife  the  ftruc- 
ture  would  give  way  and  deflroy  its  inhabitants  ;  laflly, 
it  is  proof  againfl  the  frofl  of  winter,  fo  as  to  preferve 
a  neccflary  warmth  within.  For  greater  fecurity,  this 
retreat  is  always  contrived  in  a  folitary  place  :  for  tho' 
a  million  of  locufts  were  to  light  upon  a  cultivated 
field,  not  one  would  depofit  her  eggs  there ;  but 
wherever  they  meet  a  barren  and  lonefome  fituation, 
there  they  are  fure  to  repair  and  lay  their  eggs. 

**  Thefe  locufts  fecm  to  devour,  not  fo  much  from  a 
ravenous  appetite,  as  from  a  rage  of  deftroying  every 
thing  that  comes  in  their  way.  It  is  not  furprifing, 
that  they  fhould  be  fond  of  the  moft  juicy  plants  and 
fruits,  fuch  as  melons,  and  all  manner  of  garden  fruits 
and  herbs,  and  feed  alfo  upon  aromatic  plants,  fuch  as 
lavender,  thyme,  rofemary,  &c.  which  are  fo  common 
in  Spain,  that  they  ferve  to  heat  ovens:  but  it  is  very 
Angular,  that  they  equally  eat  muftard  feed,  onions, 
and  garlic;  nay  even  hemlock;  and  the  moft  rank  and 
poifonous  plants,  fuch  as  the  thorn  apple  and  deadly 
night-fhade.  They  will  even  prey  upon  crowfoot, 
whofe  caufticity  burns  the  very  hides  of  beafts  ;  and 
fuch  is  their  univerfal  tafte,  that  they  do  not  prefer  the 
innocent  mallow  to  the  bitter  furze,  or  rue  to  worm- 
wood, confuming  all  alike,  without  predilection  orfa- 
vour,  with  this  remarkable  circumftance,  that  during 


the  four  years  they  committed  fuch  havoc  in  Eftrema- 
dura,the  love-apple,  or  lye  op  e  rficon/e!aa;t/nol;L'mn.3£d'if 
was  the  only  plant  tliatjcfcaped  their  rapacious  tooth, 
and  claimed  a  refpect  to  its  root,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  Naturalifts  may  fearch  for  their  motives,  which 
I  am  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  ;  the  more  as  1  faw  millions 
of  themlighton  a  field  near  Almaden,and  devour  the 
woollen andlinen  garments  of  the peafants.which  were 
lying  to  dry  on  the  ground.  The  curate  of  the  village, 
a  aian  of  veracity,  at  whofe  houfe  I  was,  allured  me^ 
that  a  tremendous  body  of  them  entered  the  church, 
and  devoured  the filk garments  that  adorned  t lie  images 
of  the  faints,  not  sparing  even  the  varnifh  on  the  altars. 
The  better  to  difcover  the  n»ture  of  fuch  a  phenome- 
non, I  examined  the  ftomach  of  the  locuft,  but  only 
found  one  thin  and  foft  membrane,  with  which,  and 
the  liquor  it  contains,  it  deftroys  and  diflblves  all 
kind  of  fubftances,  equally  with  the  moft  cauftic  and 
venomous  plants  ;  extracting  from  them  a  fufficieut 
and  falntary  nourilhment. 

<<  Out  of  curiolity  to  know  the  nature  of  fo  formi- 
dable a  creature,  I  was  urged  to  examine  all  its  parts 
with  the  utmoft  exactnefs  :  its  head  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  though  longer,  its  forehead  pointing  downwards 
like  the  handfome  Andalufian  horfe,  its  mouth  large 
and  open,  its  eyes  black  and  rolling,  added  to  a  timid 
afpect  not  unlike  a  hare.  With  fuch  a  daftardly  coun- 
tenance who  would  imagine  this  creature  to  be  the 
fcourgc  of  mankind  !  In  its  two  jaws  it  has  four  inci* 
five  teeth,  whofe  fharp  points  traverfe  each  other  like 
fciflars,  their  mechauifm  being  fuch  as  to  gripe  or  to 
cut.  Thus  armed,  what  can  relift  a  legion  of  fuch 
enemies?  After  devouring  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
were  they,  in  proportion  to  their  ftrength  and  num- 
bers, to  become  carnivorous  like  wafps,  they  would  be 
able  to  deftry  whole  flocks  of  fheep,  even  to  the  dogs 
and  fhepherds  ;  juft  as  we  are  told  of  ants  in  America, 
that  will  overcome  the  fierccft  ferpents. 

i(  The  locuft  fpends  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  in  the  place  of  its  birth  :  at  the  end  of  J  me  its 
wings  have  a  fine  rofe  colour,  and  its  body  is  ftrong. 
Being  then  in  their  prime,  they  afTemble  for  the  laft 
time,  and  burn  with  a  delire  to  propagate  their  fpeciesj 
this  isobferved  by  their  motions,  which  arc  unequal 
in  the  two  fexes.  The  male  is  reftlefs  and  folicitous, 
the  female  is  coy,  and  eager  after  food,  flying  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  male,  fo  that  the  morning  is  fpent  in 
the  courtfhip  of  the  one  and  the  ietreat  of  the  other. 
About  ten  o'clock,  when  the  warmth  of  the  fun  has 
cleared  their  wings  from  the  dampnefs  of  the  night, 
the  females  feem  uneafy  at  the  forwardnefs  of  the 
males,  who  continuing  their  purfuit,they  rife  together 
500  feet  high,  forming  a  black  cloud  that  darkens  the 
rays  of  the  fun.  The  clear  atmofpherc  of  Spain  becomes 
gloomy,and  thefineftfummerday  of  Eftremadura  more 
difmal  than  the  winter  of  Holland.  The  ruftling  of  fo 
many  millions  of  wings  in  the  air,  feems  like  the  trees 
of  a  foreft  agitated  by  the  wind.  The  firft  direction  of 
this  formidable  column  is  always  again!!  the  wind, 
which  if  not  too  ftrong,  the  column  will  extend  about 
a  couple  of  leagues.  The  locufts  then  make  a  halt, 
when  the  moft  dreadful  havoc  begins;  their  fenfe  of 
fmell  being  fo  delicate,  they  can  find  at  that  dillance 
a  corn  field  or  a  garden,  and  after  demolifhing  it,  rife 
again  in  purfuit  of  another  :  this  may  be  faiJ  to  be 
done  in  an  inftant.     Each  feems  to  have,  as  it  were, 
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Gryllui     four  arms  and  two  feet :  the  males  climb  up  die  plants, 
II  t       as  failors  do  the  fhrouds  of  a  fhip,  and  nip  off  the  ten- 
®*yPhxu*;.  derefl  buds,  which  fall  to  the  females  below. 

"  Many  old  people  aifured  me,  when  fo  much  mif- 
chief  was  done  in  1754,  it  was  the  third  time  in  their 
remembrance,  and  that  they  always  are  found  in  the 
pafture  grounds  of  Eflramadura,  from  whence  they 
fpread  into  the  other  provinces  of  Spain.  They  are 
certainly  indigenous,  being  of  a  different  fhape  from 
thofe  of  the  North  or  the  Levant,  as  is  evident  in  com- 
paring them  with  fuch  in  the  cabinets  of  natural  hif- 
tory.  The  locuft  of  Spain  is  the  only  one  that  has 
rofe- colon  red  wings  :  befides,  it  is  impoflible  they  can 
come  from  any  other  part.  From  the  north  it  is  clear 
they  do  not,  by  the  observation  of  fomany  ages  ;  from 
the  fouth  they  cannot,  without  crofling  the  fea,  which 
is  hardly  poffiblc  by  the  fhortnefs  of  their  flight  :  and 
like  birds  of  paflage,  they  would  be  known.  I  oncefaw 
a  cloud  of  them  pafs  over  Malaga,  and  move  towards 
the  fea,  and  go  over  it,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  con- 
cluded they  would  foon  be  drowned  j  but,  to  their  dif- 
appointment,  they  fuddenly  veered  about  towards  the 
coaft,  and  pitched  upon  an  uncultivated  fpace  fur- 
rounded  with  vineyards,  which  they  foon  after  quit- 
ted. When  once  they  appear,  let  the  number  denjol- 
ifhed  be  ever  fo  great,  the  proportion  remaining  is  flill 
tooconfiderable  :  therefore,  the  only  way  to  put  an 
end  to  fuch  a  calamity,  is  to  attack  them  beforehand, 
and  deflroy  their  eggs,  by  which  means  they  might  be 
totally  extirpated."  See  Plate  CCXXI. 

GRYN^EUS  (Simon),  fon  to  a  peafant  of  Suabia, 
born  in  1493,  was  Greek  profeflbr  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1523.  He  took  a  tour  into  England,  and  received 
great  civility  from  the  lord  chancellor  Sir  Thomas 
More, -to  whom  Erafmus  had  recommended  him.  He 
was  a  learned  and  laborious  man,  and  did  great  fervice 
to  the  commonwealth  of  letters.  He  was  the  firft  who 
publifhed  the  Almageft  of  Ptolemy  in  Greek.  He  alfo 
publifhed  a  Greek  Euclid,  and  Plato's  works,  with 
fome  commentaries  of  Proclus. 

GRYPHIUS  (Sebaftian),  a  celebrated  printer  of 
Lyons  in  France,  was  a  German,  and  born  at  Suabia 
near  Augfbu.rg  in  1494.  He  reftored  the  art  of  print- 
ing at  Lyons,  which  was  before  exceedingly  corrupt- 
ed ;  and  the  great  number  of  books  printed  by  him  are 
valued  by  the  connoifleurs.  He  printed  many  books  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with  new  and  very  beau- 
tiful types;  and  his  editions  are  nolefs  accurate  than 
beautiful.  The  reafonis,  that  he  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  perfectly  verfed  in  the  languages  of  fuch 
books  as  he  undertook  to  print.  Thus  a  certain  epi- 
grammatifl  has  obferved,  that  Robert  Stephens  was  a 
very  good  corrector,  Colinaeus  a  very  good  printer,  but 
that  Gryphius  was  both  an  able  printer  and  corrector. 
This  is  the  epigram  : 

"  Inter  tot  norunt  libros  qui  cudere,  tresfunt 
4<  Infignes  :   languet  ccetera  turbafama 
"  Cajiigat  Stepbanus,  fculpit  Colinaus,  utrumque. 
"  Gryphius  edoSia  mente  manuquc  facit" 

He  died  1 556,  in  his  63d  year  :  and  his  trade  was  car- 
ried on  honourably  in  the  fame  city  by  his  fon,  Antho- 
ny Gryphius.  One  of  the  mofl  beautiful  books  of  Seba- 
ftian Gryphius  is  a  Latin  Bible :  it  was  printed  IS5°> 


with  the  largeft  types  that  had  then  been  feen,  in  2  Gryphitea 
vols  folio.  tl 

GRYPHITES,  in  natural  hiftory,in  Englifh  crow's  Guadalupe* 
stone,  an  oblong  foffile  (hell,   very  narrow  at  the  ""     **~~ 
head,  and  becoming  gradually  wider  to  the  extremi- 
ty, where  it  ends  in  a  circular  limb;  the  head  or  beak 
of  this  is  very  hooked  or  bent  inward. 

They  are  frequently  found  in  gravel  or  clay-pits 
in  many  countries.  There  are  three  or  four  diftinc~t 
fpecies  of  them ;  fome  are  extremely  rounded  and 
convex  on  the  back,  others  lefs  fo  ;  and  the  plates  of 
which  they  are  compofed,  are  in  fome  fmaller  and 
thinner,  in  others  thicker  and  larger,  in  fpecimens  of 
the  fame  bignefs. 

GUADALAJARA,  or  Guadalaxara,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  New-Caflile,  and  diflridl  of  Alcala,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Herares.  W.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat. 
40.  36. 

Guadalajara,  a  confiderable  town  of  North  A- 
merica,  and  capital  of  a  rich  and  fertile  province  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  W.  Long.  114. 
59.  N.  Lat.  20.  20. 

GUADALAVIAR,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifes 
on  the  confines  of  Arragon  and  New  Caflile,  and,  run- 
ning by  Turvel  in  Arragon,  erodes  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  panes  by  the  town  of  the  fame  name,  and 
foon  after  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fea,  a  little  be- 
low Valencia. 

GUADALOJJIVER,  one  of  the  mofl  famous  ri- 
vers of  Spain,  rifes  in  Andalufia,  near  the  confines  of 
Granada,  and  running  quite  through  Andalufia,  by 
the  towns  of  Baiza,  Andaxar,  Cordova,  Seville,  and 
St  Lucar,  falls  at  laft  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz. 

GUADALOUPE,  a  handfome  town  in  Spain,  in  E- 
ftramadura,  with  a  celebrated  convent,  whofe  flruc- 
ture  is  magnificent,  and  is  immenfely  rich.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  3.  50* 
N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

Guadalupe,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  belong- 
ing to  the  French,  the  middle  of  which  is  feated  in 
about  N.  Lat.  16.  30.  W.  Long.  61.  20. 

This  ifland,  which  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  may  be 
about  80  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into- 
two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  which  is  noc 
above  two  leagues  long,  and  from  15  to  40  fathoms 
broad.  This  canal,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Salt 
River,  is  navigable,  but  will  only  carry  veffels  of  50 
tons  burden. 

That  part  of  the  ifland  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  colony  is,  towards   the  centre,  full  of  craggy 
rocks,  where  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  that  nothing  will 
grow  upon  them  bat  fern,  and  fome  ufelefs  fhrubs  co- 
vered with  mofs.    On  the  top  of  thefe  rocks,  a  moun- 
tain called  la  Soufhriere,   or  the  Brimftone  Mountain, 
rifes  to  an  immenfe  height.  It  exhales,  through  vari- 
ous openings,  a  thick  black  fmoke,  intermixed  with 
fparks  that  are  vifible  by  night.    From  all  thefe  hills 
flow  numberlefs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the  plains  be- 
low, and  moderate  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate  by  a 
refrefhing  flream,fo  celebrated,that  the  galleons  which 
formerly  ufed  to  touch  at  the  Windward  Iflands,  had 
orders  to  renew  their  provifion  with  this  pure  and  fa- 
lubrious  water.  Such  is  that  part  of  the  ifland  proper- 
ly caile&Guadalupe.   That  which  is  commonly  called 
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Guadalupe.  Grand  Terre,  has  not  been  fo  much  favoured  by  nature. 
It  is  indeed  lefs  rugged ;  but  it  wants  fprings  and  ri- 
vers. The  foil  is  not  fo  fertile,  or  the  climate  fo 
wholefome  or  fo  pleafant. 

No  European  nation  had  yet  taken  pofleflion  of  this 
ifland,  when  550  Frenchmen,  led  on  by  two  gentlemen 
named  Loline  and  Duple Jis,  arrived  there  from  Dieppe 
on  the  28th  of  June  1635.  They  had  been  very  im- 
prudent in  their  preparations.  Their  proviiions  were 
foillchofen,  that  they  were  fpoiledin  the  paflage, and 
they  had  Ihipped  fo  few,  that  they  were  exhaufted  in 
two  months.  They  were  fupplied  with  more  from  the 
mother-country.  St  Chriftopher's,  whether  from  fear- 
city  or  defign,  refufed  to  fpare  them  any ;  and  the 
firft  attempts  in  hufbandry  they  made  in  the  country, 
could  not  as  yet  afford  any  thing.  No  refource  was 
left  for  the  colony  but  from  the  favages  ;  but  the  fu- 
perfhiities  ef  a  people,  who  cultivate  but  little,  and 
therefore  had  never  laid  up  any  flores,  could  not  be 


very 


confiderable.     The  new  comers,  not  content 


with  what  the  favages  might  freely  and  voluntarily 
bring,  came  to  a  refolution  to  plunder  them  ;  and  ho- 
stilities commenced  on  the  16th  of  January  1636. 

The  Caribbs,  not  thinkingthemfelvesin  a  condition 
openly  to  refill  an  enemy  who  had  fo  much  the  advan- 
tage from  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  deflroyed  their 
own  provisions  and  plantations,  and  retired  to  Grand 
Terre,  or  to  the  neighbouring  iflands.  From  thence 
the  molt  defperate  came  over  to  the  ifland  from  which 
they  had  been  driven,  and  concealed  themfelves  in  the 
thickeft  parts  of  the  forefts.  In  the  day  time,  they 
fhot  with  their  poifoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down 
with  their  clubs,  all  the  Frenchmen  who  were  fcat- 
tered  about  for  hunting  or  fifliing.  In  the  night,  they 
burned  the  houfes  and  deflroyed  the  plantations  of 
their  unjuft  fpoilers. 

A  dreadful  famine  was  the  confequence  of  this  kind 
of  war.  The  colonifls  were  reduced  to  graze  in  the 
fields,  to  eat  their  own  excrements,  and  to  dig  up  dead 
bodies  for  their  fubfiflence.  Many  who  had  been  flaves 
at  Algiers,  held  in  abhorrence  the  hands  that  had  bro- 
ken their  fetters;  and  all  of  them  curfed  their  exig- 
ence. It  was  in  this  manner  that  they  atoned  for  the 
crime  of  their  invaiion,  till  the  government  of  Aubert 
brought  a  peace  with  the  favages  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1640.  The  remembrance,  however,  of  hardfhips  en- 
dured in  an  invaded  ifland,  proved  a  powerful  incite- 
ment to  the  cultivation  of  all  articles  of  immediate  ne- 
ceffity;  which  afterwards  inducedan  attention  to  thofe 
of  luxury  con  fumed  in  the  mother-country.  The  few 
inhabitants  who  had  efcaped  the  calamities  they  had 
drawn  upon  themfelves,  were  foon  joined  by  fome  dif- 
contented  colonifls  from  St  Chriftopher's,  by  Europe- 
ans fond  of  novelty,  by  failors  tired  of  navigation,  and 
by  fome  fea-captains,  who  prudently  chofe  to  commit 
to  the  care  of  a  grateful  foil  the  treafures  they  had  fa- 
ved  from  the  dangers  of  the  fea.  But  ftill  the  prof- 
perity  of  Guadalupe  was  flopped  or  impeded  by  obfla- 
cles  arifing  from  its  lituation. 

The  facility  with  which  the  pirates  from  the  neigh- 
bouring illands  could  carry  off  their  cattle,  their  flaves, 
their  very  crops,  frequently  brought  them  into  a  defpe- 
rate fituation..  Intel-tine  broils,  arifing  from  jealoufies 
of  authority,  often  difturbed  the  quiet  of  the  plan- 
ters.    The  adventurers  who  went  over  to  the  wind- 


ward iflands,  difdaining  a  land  that  was  fitter  for  Guadalupe. 

agriculture  than  for  naval  expeditions,  were  eafily  v — v ' 

drawn  to  Martinico  by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds 
with.  The  protection  of  thofe  intrepid  pirates  brought 
to  that  ifland  all  the  traders  who  flattered  themfelves 
that  they  might  buv  up  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  at  a 
low  price,  and  all  the  planters  who  thought  they 
might  fafely  give  themfelves  up  to  peaceful  labours. 
This  quick  population  could  not  fail  of  introducing  the 
civil  and  military  government  of  the  Caribbee  iflands 
into  Martinico.  From  that  time  the  French  miniflry 
attended  more  ferioufly  to  this  than  to  the  other  co-  ^ 
lonies,  which  were  not  fo  immediately  under  their  ^ 
direction  ;  and  hearing  chiefly  of  this  ifland,  they 
turned  all  their  encouragements  that  way. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  preference,  that  in 
1 700  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Guadalupe  amount- 
ed only  to  3825  white  people,  325  favages,  free  ne- 
groes, mulattoes,  and  6725  flaves,  many  of  whom 
were  Caribbs.  Her  cultures  were  reduced  to  60  fmall 
plantations  of  fugar,  66  of  indigo,  a  little  cocoa,  and 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  cotton.  The  cattle  amount- 
ed to  1620  horfes  and  mules,  and  3690  head  of  horned 
cattle.  This  was  the  fruit  of  60  years  labour.  But 
her  future  progrefs  was  as  rapid  as  her  firft  atttempts 
had  been  flow. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1755,  the  colony  was  peo- 
pled with  9643  whites,  41,140  flaves  of  all  ages  and 
of  both  fexes.  Her  faleable  commodities  were  the 
produce  of  334  fugar-plantations,  15  plots  of  indigo, 
46,840  ftems  of  cocoa,  11,700  of  tobacco,  2,257,725 
of  coffee,  12,748,447  °f  cotton.  For  her  provisions 
fhe  had  29  Iquares  of  rice  or  maize,  and  1219  of 
potatoes  or  yams,  2,028,520  banana  trees,  and 
32,577,950  trenches  of  caffava.  The  catde  of  Gua- 
dalupe confifled  of  4946  horfes,  2924  mules,  125 
affes,  13,716  head  of  horned  cattle,  11,162  fheep  or 
goats,  2444  hogs.  Such  was  the  flate  of  Guadalupe 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Britifh  in  the  month  of 
April  1759. 

France  lamented  this  lofs  ;  but  the  colony  had  rea- 
fon  to  comfort  themfelves  for  this  difgrace.  During 
a  fiege  of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their  planta- 
tions deflroyed,  the  buildings  that  ferved  to  carry  on 
their  works  burnt  down,  and  fome  of  their  flaves  car- 
ried off.  Had  the  enemy  been  forced  to  retreat  after 
all  thefe  devaftations,  the  ifland  was  ruined.  Depri- 
ved of  all  afliftance  from  the  mother-country,  which 
was  not  able  to  fend  her  any  fuccours  ;  and  expecting 
nothing  from  the  Dutch  (who,  on  account  of  their, 
neutrality,  came  into  her  roads),  becaufe  fhe  had  no- 
thing to  offer  them  in  exchange ;  (he  could  never 
have  fubfifted  till  the  enfuing  harveft. 

The  conquerors  delivered  them  from  thefe  appre- 
henfions.  The  Britifh,  indeed,  arc  no  merchants  in 
their  colonies.  The  proprietors  of  lands,  who  moflly 
refide  iuEurope,fendtotheirreprefentativeswhatever 
they  want,  and  draw  the  whole  produce  of  the  eft  ate 
by  the  return  of  their  fhips.  An  agent  fettled  in  fome 
fea-port  of  Great  Britain  is  intruded  with  the  fur-  ' 
nifhing  the  plantation  and  receiving  the  produce. 
This  was  impracticable  at  Guadalupe  V  and  the  con- 
querors in  this  refpect  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  conquered.  The  Britifh,  informed  of  the 
advantage  the  French  made  of  their  trade  with  the 

colonies, 
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-Cuadalape,  colonies,  haftencd,  in.  imitation  of  them,  to  fend  their 
Guadiana.  fliips  to  the  conquered  idand  ;  and  fo  multiplied  their 
"  J  expeditions,  that  they  overftocked  the  market,  and 
funk  the  price  of  all  European  commodities.  The  co- 
lonifts  bought  them  at  a  very  low  price  ;  and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  plenty,  obtained  long  delays  for  the 
payment. 

To  this  credit,  which  was  neceflary,  was.  foon  ad- 
ded another  arifing  from  (peculation,  which  enabled 
the  colony  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  A  great  number 
of  negroes  were  carried  thither,  to  "haften  the  growth 
and  enhance  the  value  of  the  plantations.     It  has  been 

.iaid  in  various  memorials,  all  copied  from  each  other, 
that  the  Englifh  ha,d  Itocked  Guadalupe  with  30,000 
daring  the  four  years  and  three  months  that  they  re- 
mained matters  of  the  illand.  The  regillers  of  the 
cuftom-houfes,  which  may  be  depended  on,  as  there 
could  be  no  inducement  for  an  impofition,  atteft  that 
the  number  was  no  more  than  18,72c  This  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  the  nation  well-grounded  hopes  of  reap- 
ing great  advantages  from  their  new  conqueft.     But 

:  their  hopes  were  fruttrated  ;  and  the  colony,  with  its 
dependencies,  was  rettored  to  its  former  pofleflbrs  by 
the  treaty  of  the  peace  in  July  1763. 

By  the  furvey.  taken  in  1767,  this  idand,  including 
the  fmaller  iflands,  Defeada,  St  Bartholomew,  Mari- 
galante,  and  the  Saints  ;  dependent  upon  it,  contains 
11,863  white  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes, 

-752  free  blacks. and  mulattoes,  72,761  Haves  ;  which 
makes  in  all  a  population  of  85,376  fouls.  The 
cattle  conlifts  of  5060  horfes,  4854  mules,  11 1  afles, 
17,378  head  of  horned  cattle,  14,895  iheep  or  goats, 
and566o  hogs.  The  provifion  is  30,476,218  trenches 
of  caflava,  2,819,262  banna  trees,  21 18  fquares  of 
land  planted  with  yams  and  potatoes.  The  planta- 
tions contain  72  arnotto  trees,  327  of  caflia,  13,292 
of  cocoa,  5,881,176  of  coffee,  12,156,769  of  cotton, 
21,474  fqures  of  land  planted  with  fugar-canes.  The 
woods  occupy  22, 097fquaresof  land.  Thercare  20,247 

:in  meadows,  and  6405  are  uncultivated  or  forfaken. 
Only  1582  plantations  grow  cotton,  coffee,  and  pro- 
Vifions.  Sugar  is  made  but  in  401.  Thefc  fugar 
Works  employ  140  water-mills,  263  turned  by  oxen, 
and  Ti  wind-miMs. 

The  produce  of  Guadalupe,  including  what  is  pour- 
ed in  from  the  fmall  iflands  under  her  dominion,  ought 
to  be  very  confiderable.  But  in  1768  it  yielded  to 
the  mother-country  no  more  than  140,418  quintals  of 
fine  fugar,  23,603  quintals  of  raw  fugar,  34,205 
quintals  of  coffee,  11,955   quintals  of  cotton,  456 

quintals  of  cocoa,  1884  quintals  of  ginger,  2529 
quintals  of  logwood,  24  chetts  of  fweetmeats,  165 
cherts  of  liquors,  34  calks  of  rum,  and  1202  undref- 

-fed -flans.  All  thefe  commodities  were  fold  in  the 
colony  only  for  310,7921.  18s.  3d.  and  the  merchan- 
dife  it  has  received  from  France  has  cort  but  197,919!. 
18s.  6d.fterliug. 

GUADIANA,  a  large  river  of  Spain,  having  its 
fource  in  New  Caftile,  and,  paffing  crofs  the  high 
mountains,  falls  down  to  the  lakes  called  Ojos  ,of 
Guadiana;  from  whence  it  runs  toCalatrava,  Medelin, 
Merida,  and  Badajox  in  Eftremadura  of  Spain  ;  and 
after  having  run  forfometimein  Alentcjo  in  Portugal, 

s&t  partes  on  to  feparate  the  kingdom  of  Algarve  from, 


Andalufia,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulph  of1  Cadiz    Guidi*. 
between  Cattro  Marino  and  Agramonte.  Guajaeura. 

GUADIX,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  ,  */~"~" * 
Granada,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  in  1253,  wno  afterwards  retook  it,  but  the 
Spaniards  again  got  pofleffion  of  it  in  1489.  It  is 
feated  in  a  fertile  country,  in  W.  Long.  2.  12.  N. 
Lat.  37.  5- 

GUAJACUM,  Lignum  Vit/e,  or  Pockwood  :  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  co  the  de- 
candria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  1 4th  order,  Gruinakt.  The  calyx 
is  quinquefid  and  unequal ;  the  petals  five,  and  infert-  . 
ed  into  the  calyx;  the  capfule  is  angulated,  and  tri- 
locillar  or  quinquelocnlar. 

Species.  1.  The  officinale,  or  co.nmon  lignum  vitse 
ufed  in  medicine,  is  a  native  of  the  Welt  India  Iflands 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  There  it  becomes 
a  large  tree,  having  a  hard,  brittle,  brownirti  bark,  not 
very  thick.  The  wood  is  firm,  folid,  ponderous,  very 
refinous,  of  a  blackilh  yellow  colour  in  the  middle,  and 
of  a  hot  aromatic  tafte.  The  fmaller  branches  have  an 
afh-coloured  bark, and  are  garniflied  with  leaves  divided 
by  pairs  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clutters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are 
compofed  of  oval  concave  petals  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 
2.  The  fanctum,  with  many  pairs  of  obtufe  lobes,  hath 
many  fmall  lobes  placed  along  the  mid-rib  by  pairs  of 
a  darker  green  colour  than  thofeof  the  foregoing  fort. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  towards 
the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
with  petals  fringed  on  the  edges.  This  fpecies  is  alfo 
a  native  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  where  it  is  called 
bajlard lignum  vita.  3.  The  Afrum,  with  many  blunt- 
pointed  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  plants  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  but  have 
never  yet  flowered  in  Britain. 

Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  can  only  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  it  naturally  grows.  They  muft  be  fown  frelh 
in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed,  where 
they  will  come  up  in  fix  or  eight  weeks.  While  young, 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  hot-bed  of  tan-bark  under  a 
frame  during  the  fummer  ;  but  in  autumn  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  mould 
conftantly  remain.  The  fecond  fort  may  be  propa- 
gated the  fame  way ;  but  the  third  is  to  be  propa- 
gated by  layers,  and  will  live  all  the  winter  in  a 
good  green-houfe. 

Ufes.  The  wood  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  of  very  con- 
fiderable ufe  both  in  medicine  and  in  the  mechanical 
arts.  It  is  fe  compact  and  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water.  The 
outer  part  is  often  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour  ;  but  the 
heart  is  blacker,  or  of  a  deep  brown.  Sometimes  it  is 
marbled  with  different  colours.  It  is  fo  hard  as  to 
break  the  tools  which  are  employed  in  felling  it ;  and 
is  therefore  fcldom  ufed  as  firewood,  but  is  of  great 
ufe  to  the  fugar-planters  for  making  wheels  and  cogs 
to  the  fugar-mill.  It  is  alfo  frequently  wrought  into 
bowls,  mortars,  and  other  utenfils.  It  is  brought  over 
hither  in  large  pieces  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight 
each ;  and  from  its  hardnefs  and  beauty  is  in  great 
demand  for  various  articles  of  turnery  ware. 

The  wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit,  and  even  the  flowers 

of 
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Guajacum.  of  this  tree,  have  beer,  found  to  poffefs  medicinal  vir-  niours  abound,  they  are  eminently  ufeful ;  rheumatic  Guajacmn 
rues;  but  it  is  only  the  three  firft,  and  more  particu-  and  other  pains  have  often  been  relieved  by  them,  tiualeor.  , 
larly  the  wood  and  refin,  which  are  now  in  general  ufe  They  are  alfo  laxative.  The  relin  is  the  molt  active  of  v 
in  Europe.  The  wood  has  little  or  no  fmell,  except  thefe  drugs,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  others  depends 
when  heated,  or  while  rafping,  and  then  a  flight  aro-  upon  the  quantity  of  this  part  contained  in  them.  The 
matic  one  is  perceived.  W  hen  chewed,  it  impreffes  a  refin  is  extracted  from  the  wood  in  part  by  watery  li- 
mild  acrimony,  biting  the  palate  and  fauces.  Its  pun-  quors,  but  much  more  perfectly  by  fpirituous  ones. 
gency  refides  in  its  refinous  matter,  which  it  gives  The  watery  extract  of  this  wood,  kept  in  the  (hops, 
out  in  fome  degree  to  water  by  boiling,  but  Tpirit  proves  not  only  lefs  in  quantity , but  con fiderably  weak- 
extracts  it  wholly.  er  than  one  made  with  fpirit.     This  laft  extract  is  of 

Of  the  bark  there  are  two  kinds  ;  one  fmooth,   the  the  fame  quality  with  the  native  refm,  and  differs  from 

other  unequal  on  the  furface  :  they  are  both  of  them  that  brought  to  us  only  in  being  purer.    The  gum  or 

weaker  than  the  wood;  though,  while  in  a  recent  extracts  are  given  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  or 

Hate,  they  are  ftrongly  cathartic.  half  a  dram,  which  laft  dofe  proves  for  the  nioft  part 

The  gum,  or  rather  gummy   refin,  is  obtained  by  con  fiderably  purgative.    The  officinal  preparations  of 

wounding  the  bark  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of  guaiacum  are,  an  extract  of  the  wood,  a  folution  of 

the  tree,  or  by  what  has  been  called  jagging.     It  ex-  the  gum  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  and  a  folution  in 

fudes  copioufly  from  the  wounds,  though  gradually  ;  volatile  fpirit,  and  an  empyreumaiic  oil  diftilled  from 

and  when  a  quantity  is  found  accumulated  upon  the  fe-  the  wood.     The  refm  diliblved  in  rum,  or  combined, 

veral  wounded  trees, hardened  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  with  water, by  means  of  mucilage  or  the  yolks  of  eggs, 

it  is  gathered  and  packed  in  fmall  kegs  for  exporta-  or  in  form  of  the  volatile  tincture  or  elixir,  is  much 

tion.     This  refm  is  of  a  friable  texture,    of  a  deep  employed  in  gout  and  chronic  rheumatifm.  Thetinc- 

greeniih  colour,   and  fometimes  of  a  reddifh  hue  ;  it  ture  or  elixir  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an 

has  a  pungent  acrid  tafte  but  little  or  no  fmell,  unlefs  ounce  twice  a-day,  and  i§  fometimes  ufefully  combin- 

heated.   The  tree  alfo  yields  a  fpontaneous  exfudation  ed  with  laudanum. 

from  the  bark,  which  is  called  the  native  gum,  andis  GUALEOR,  Gualior,  or  Go-wa/ier,  a  large  town 

brought  to  us  in  fmall  irregular  pieces,  of  a  bright  fe-  of  Indollan  in  Afia,  3nd  capital  of  a  province  of  the 

mipellucid  appearance,  and  differs  from  the  former  fame  name,  with  an  ancient  and  celebrated  fortrefs  of 

in  being  much  purer.  great  ftrength.  It  is  fituated  in  the  very  heart  of  Hin- 

In  the  choice  of  the  wood, that  which  is  the  frefheft,  doftan  Proper,   being  about  80  miles  to  the  fouth  of 

mod  ponderous,  and  of  the  darkeft  colour,  isthe  belt  ;  Agra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  and  1 3ofrom 

the  largefl  pieces  are  to  be  preferred  too  ;  and  the  belt  the  neareft  part  of  the  Ganges.    From  Calcutta  it  is, 

method  is  to  rafp  them  as  wanted,  for  the  finer  pans  by  the  neareft  rout,   upwards  of  800  miles,   and  910 

are  apt  to  exhale  when  the  rafpings  or  chips  are  kept  by  the  ordinary  one  ;   and  about  280  from  the  Britilli 

awhile.  frontiers.  Its  latitude  is  26.  14.  and  longitude  78.  26. 

In  choofing  the  refin,   prefer  thofe  pieces  which  from  Greenwich, 

have  flips  of  the  bark  adhering  to  them,  and  that  eafily  In  the  ancient  divifion  of  the  empire  it  is  clafled  in 

feparate  therefrom  by  a  quick  blow.     The  refin  is  the  Sou  bah  of  Agra,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  hifto- 

fomeiimes  fophifticated  by  the  negroes  with  the  gum  ry.  In  the  year  1008,  and  during  the  two  following 

of  the  manchineal  tree  ;  but  this  is  eafily  detected  by  centuries,  it  was  thrice  reduced  by  famine.    It  is  pro- 

difTolvinga  little  in  fpirit  of  wine  or  rum.     The  true  bable  that  it  mult  in  all  ages  have  been  deemed  amili- 

gum  imparts  a  whiiilh  or  milky  tinge,  butthemanchi-  tarypolt  of'theutmoft  confequence,both  from  its  fitua-  ■ 

neal  gives  a  greenifh  caft.  Mc'nch  advifes  a  fewdrops  tion  in  refpect  to  the  capital,  and  from  the  peculiarity 

of  fpirit.  tiitri  dulc.  to  be  added  to  the  fpirituous  folu-  of  its  fite,  which  was  generally  deemed  impregnable. 

tion,  and  then  to  be  diluted  with  water,  by  which  the  With  relpect  to  its  relative  polition,  it  mull  be  confi- 

gum  is  to  be  precipitated  in  a  blue  powder  ;   but  the  dered  that  it  ftands  on  the  principal  road  leading  from 

adulteration  will  appear  floating  in  white  Arias,  &c.  Agra  to.Malwa,  Guzerat,  and  the  Decan  ;  and  that 

Guaiacum  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe  as  a  re-  too  near  the  place  where  it  enters  the  hilly  trad:  which 

medy  for  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  and  appears  to  have  advances  from  Bundclcund,  M.  lwa,  and  Agimere,  to 

been  ufed  in  Spain  fo  early  as  1508.  The  great  fuccefs  a  parallel  with  ihe  river  J u inn  h,  throughout  the 

attending  its  administration  before  the  proper  ufe  of  greateftpart  of  its  courfe.  And  from  all  thefe  circum- 

mercury  was  known,  brought  it  into  fuch  repute,  that  fiances  of  general  and  particular  lltnation,    together 

it  is  faid  to  have  been  fold  for  feven  old  crowns  a-  with  its  natural  and  acquired  advantages  as  a  fortrefs, 

pound.  It  did  not,  however,  continue  to  maintain  its  the  polfeflion  of  it  was  deemed. as  neceffary  to  theni-- 

reputation  ;  but  was  found  fo  generally  to  fail  where  ling  emperors  of  Hindoftan  as  Dover-caflle  might  have 

the  difeafe  was  deep-rooted,  and  was  at  length  fuper-  been  to  the  Saxon  and   Norman   kings  of  England, 

feded  by  mercury,  to  which  it  now  only  ferves  occafi-  Its  palace  was  ufed  as  a  ftate  prifon  as  early  as  1 31 7, 

onally  as  an  adjuvant  in  the   decottum   /ignorum,  of  and  continued  to  be  fuch  until  the  downfal  of  the  em- 

which  guaiacumis  the  chief  ingredient.  pire. — Cn  the  final  difmemberment  of  the  empire, 

Thegeneral  virtues  of  guaiacum  are  thofe  of  awarm  Gualeor  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  rajah  of 

fiimulating  medicine  ;  ftrcngthening  the  ftomach  and  the  Jat  tribe  j  who  afTumed  the  government  of  the  di- 

other  vifcera,  and  remarkably  promoting  the  urinary  Ariel  in  which  it  is  immediately  fituated,   under  the 

and  cuticular  difcharges  :  hence,  in  cutaneous  defeda-  title  of  Rana  of  Gohud  or  Gohd.     Since  that  period 

lions,  and  other  diforders  proceeding  from  obftructions  it  has  changed  mafters  more  than  once  ;  the  Mahrat- 

efthe  excretory  glands,  and  where  uuggiffi  fero.us.hu-  tas,  whetfe  dominions  extend  to  the  neighbourhood  of 

iry 
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Gualeor.   it  having  fometimes  pofTefTed  it,  and  at  other  times 
* v '  the  Rana  :  but  the  means  of  transfer  were  always  ei- 
ther famine  or  treachery,  nothing  like  a  fiege  having 
ever  been  attempted. 

Gualeor  was  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Madajee  Scindia,  a 
Mahratta  chief,  in  1779,  at  tne  clofe  oi  which  year 
the  council-general  of  Bengal  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  Rana;  in  coufequence  of  which,  foui  batta- 
lions of  fepoys  of  500  men  each,  and  fome  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  lent  to  his  alfiftance,  his  diitrict  being 
over-run  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  himfelf  alnioft  fliut  up 
in  his  fort  of  Gohud.  The  grand  object  of  his  alliance 
was  to  penetrate  into  Scindia's  country,  and  finally  to 
draw  Scindia  himfelf  from  the  weftern  fide  of  India, 
where  he  was  attending  the  motions  of  general  God- 
dard,  who  was  then  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Gu- 
zerat  ;  it  being  Mr  Haftings's  idea,  that  when  Scindia 
found  his  own  dominions  in  danger,  he  would  detach 
himfelf  from  the  confederacy,  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  member,  and  thus  leave  matters  open  for  an 
acccommodation  with  the  court  of  Poonah.  It  fell  out 
exactly  as  Mr.  Hal-tings  predicted.  Major  William 
Popham  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  little 
army  fent  to  the  Rana's  affiflancc  ;  and  was  very  fuc- 
cefsfulas  well  in  clearing  his  country  of  the  enemy, 
as  in  driving  them  out  of  one  of  their  own  moft  valu- 
able diflricts,  and  keeping  polfeffion  of  it :  and  Mr  Ha- 
ftings,  whojultly  concluded  that  the  capture  of  Gua- 
leor, if  practicable,  would  not  only  open  the  way  into 
Scindia's  country,  but  would  alfo  add  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  arms  in  a  degree  much  beyond  the  rifk  and 


of  it,  but  was  fearful  of  undertaking  an  enterprize  of  Gualeor. 

fuch  moment  with  his  own  troops.     At  length  he  in-  s— ^/ ' 

formed  major  P.  pham  of  it,  who  fent  a  party  of  the 
robbers  to  conduct  fome  of  his  own  fpies  to  the  fpot. 
They  accordingly  climbed  up  in  the  night,  and  found 
thai  the  guards  generally  went  to  lleep  after  their 
rounds.  Popham  now  ordered  ladders  to  be  made  ; 
but  with  fomuch  fecrecy,  that  until  the  night  of  fur- 
prife  only  myfelt  and  a  few  others  knew  it.  On  the 
3d  of  Auguft,  in  the  evening,  a  party  was  ordered  to 
be  in  readinefs  to  march  under  the  command  of  cap- 
tain William  Bruce  ;  and  Popham  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  two  battalions,  which  were  immediately  to 
follow  the  ftorming  party.  To  prevent  as  much  as 
poifible  any  noile  in  approaching  or  afcending  the 
rock,  a  kind  of  {hoes  of  woollen  cloth  were  made  for 
the  fepoys,  and  fluffed  with  cotton.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  whole  detachment  marched  from  the  camp  at  Rey- 
pour,  eight  miles  from  Gualeor,  through  unfrequent- 
ed paths,  and  reached  it  a  little  before  day-break* 
Juft  as  captain  Bruce  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
he  faw  the  lights  which  accompanied  the  rounds  mov- 
ing along  the  rampart,  and  heard  the  fentinds  cough 
(the  mode  of  fignifying  that  all  is  well  in  the  Indian 
camp  or  garriion),  which  might  have  damped  the  fpi- 
rit  of  many  men,  but  ferved  only  to  infpire  him  with 
more  confidence,  as  the  moment  for  action,  that  is, 
the  interval  between  the  palling  the  rounds,  was  now 
afcertained.  Accordingly  when  the  lights  were  gone, 
the  wooden  ladders  were  placed  sgainfl  the  rock, 
one  of  the  robbers  firft  mounted,  and  returned  with 


expence  of  the  undertaking,  repeatedly  exprel'lcd  his     an  account  that  the  guard  was  retired  to  fleep.  Lieu- 


opinion  to  major  Popham,  together  with  a  wifh  that 
it  might  be  attempted  ;  and  founding  his  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  on  the  confidence  that  the  garrifon  would  pro- 
bably have  in  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  place.  It 
was  accordingly  undertaken;  and  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  getting  polTei- 
fion  of  it,  was  written  by  captain  Jonathan  Scott,  at 
that  time  Perfian  interpreter  to  major  Popham,  to  his 
brother  major  John  Scott. 

"  The  fortrefs  of  Gualeor  ftands  on  a  vaft  rock  of 


tenant  Cameron,  our  engineer,  next  mounted,  and 
tied  a  rope-ladder  to  the  battlements  of  the  wall ; 
this  kind  of  ladder  being  the  only  one  adapted  to  the 
purpofe  of  fcaling  the  wall  in  a  body  (the  wooden 
ones  only  ferving  to  afcend  from  crag  to  crag  of  the 
rock,  and  to  affift  in  fixing  the  rope-ladders).  When 
all  was  ready,  captain  Bruce,  with  20  fepoys,  grena- 
diers, afcended  without  being  difcovered,  and  fquat- 
ted  down  under  the  parapet;  but  before  a  reinforce- 
ment arrived,  three  of  the  party  had  fo  litttle  recol- 


about  four  miles  in  length,  but  narrow,  and  of  unequal     lection  as  to  fire  on  fome  of  the  garrifon  who  happen- 


breadth,  and  nearly  flat  at  the  top.  The  fides  are  fo 
fteep  as  to  appear  almoft  perpendicular  in  every  part  ; 
for  where  it  was  not  naturally  fo,  it  has  been  fcraped 
away  ;  and  the  height  from  the  plain  below  is  from 
200  to  300  feet.  The  rampart  conforms  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  all  around  ;  and  the  only  entrance  to 
it  is  by  fteps  running  up  the  fide  of  the  rock,  defended 
on  the  fide  next  the  country  by  a  wall  and  baflions, 
and  farther  guarded  by  feven  ftone  gateways,  at  cer- 
tain diftances  from  each  other.  The  area  within  is  full 
of  noble  buildings,  refervoirs  of  water,  wells,  and 
cultivated  land;  fo  that  it  is  really  a  little  diltrict:  in 
itfelf.  At  the  north-weft  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the 
town,  pretty  large,  and  well  built  ;  thehoufes  all  of 
ftone.  To  have  belieged  this  place  would  be  vain, 
for  nothing  but  afurprife  or  blockade  could  have  car- 
ried it. 

"A  tribe  of  banditti  from  the  diftrict  of  the  Rana  had 
been  accuftomed  to  rob  about  this  town,  and  once  in 
the  dead  of  night  had  climbed  up  the  rock  and  got  in- 
to the  fort.  This  intelligence  they  had  communicated 
to  the  Rana,  who  often  thought  of  availing  himfelf 


ed  to  be  lyiug  afleep  near  them.  This  had  nearly 
ruined  the  whole  plan  ;  the  garrifon  were  of  courfe 
alarmed,  and  ran  in  great  numbers  towards  the  place; 
but  ignorant  of  the  ftrength  of  the  affailants  (as  the 
men  fired  on  had  been  killed  outright),  they  fuffered 
thcmfelves  to  be  flopped  by  the  warm  fire  kept  up  by 
the  fmall  party  of  the  grenadiers,  until  major  Popham 
himfelf,  with  a  considerable  reinforcement,  came  to 
their  aid.  The  garrifon  then  retreated  to  the  inner 
buildings,  and  difcharged  a  few  rockets,  but  foon  af- 
terwards retreated  precipitately  through  the  gate  ; 
whilfl  the  principal  officers,  thus  deferted,  afTembled 
together  in  one  houfe,  and  hung  out  a  flag.  Major 
Popham  fent  an  officer  to  give  them  alTuranceof  quar- 
ter and  protection  ;  and  thus,  in  the  fpace  of  two 
hours,  this  important  and  aftoniming  fortrefs  was  com- 
pletely in  our  polTelfion.  We  had  only  20  men  wound- 
ed and  1  killed.  On  the  fide  of  the  enemy,  Bapogee 
the  governor  was  killed,  and  molt  of  the  principal  of- 
ficers wounded." 

Thus  fell  the  flrongeft  fortrefs  in  Hindoflan,  garri- 
foned  by  a  chofen  body  of  1200  men,  on  Augufl  4. 

1780; 
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Guam.  1780;  and  which,  before  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
— x~- — '  Britith,  was  pronounced  by  the  princes  of  Hindoltan, 
as  far  as  their  knowl.  dge  in  the  military  art  extended, 
ro  be  impregnable.  In  1783  MadajeeScindia  belieged 
this  fortrefs,  then  poifein:d  by  the  Rana  of  Gohtid, 
with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  effected  the  reduc- 
tion by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Rana's  officers, 
who  formed  the  plan  of  admiffion  of  a  party  of  Scin- 
dia'v.  troops  ;  thefe  were  immediately  fupported  by 
another  party;  who  attacked  an  oppoiite  quarter,  and 
got  ad  million  alio. 

GUAM,  the  largeft  of  the  Ladrone  iflands  in  the 
South  Sea,  being  about  40  leagues  in  circumference. 
It  is  the  only  one  among  the  innumerable  iflands  that 
lie  fcattered  in  the  immenle  South  Sea  which  has  a 
town  built  in  the  European  Ilyle,  with  a  regular  fort, 
a  church,  and  civilized  inhabitants.  The  air  is  excel- 
lent, the  water  good,  the  garden  fluffs  and  fruits  are 
exqoifke,  the  Mocks  of  buffaloes  innumerable,  as  are 
thole  of  goats  and  hogs,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry 
abound  in  an  aftonilhing  degree.  There  is  no  port  in 
which  worn-out  failors  can  be  more  fpeedily  reltored, 
or  rind  better  or  more  plentiful  refreshments,  than  in 
this. 

But  Guam  did  not  formerly  eujoy  this  ftate  of 
abundance.  When  it  was  firft  difcovered  by  Magel- 
lan in  i$2r,  with  the  other  eight  principal  illands 
that  lie  north  of  it,  which,  with  a  multitude  of  fmall- 
er  ones,  form  together  that  archipelago  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ladrones,  they  were  all  crowded  with  in- 
habitants, but  afforded  no  refrefhments  to  navigators 
except  fifn,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  andbread  fruit;  and 
even  thefe  could  not  be  procured  but  by  force,  amidfl 
(bowers  of  the  arrows  and  lances  of  the  natives.  The 
Spaniards  carried  thither  from  America  the  firll  flock 
of  cattle,  of  fowls,  of  plants,  and  feeds,  and  fruits,  as 
well  as  garden  fluffs,  which  are  all  now  found  in  fuch 
abundance. 

The  Ladrone  iflands,  and  Guam  in  particular,  were 
covered  with  inhabitants  when  they  were  difcovered. 
It  is  faid  that  Guam  alone  contained  upon  its  coalls 
more  than  20,000  people.  Thcfe  men  were  ferocious 
favages  and  bold  thieves,  as  all  the  iflanders  in  the 
fmth  feas  are,  undoubtedly  becaufe  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  rights  of  property  ;  but  they  were 
fo  favage,  fo  incapable  of  fupporting  the  yoke  of  civi- 
lization, that  the  Spaniards,  who  undertook  to  bring 
ihem  under  the  regulations  of  law  and  order,  have 
feen  their  numbers  almoft  annihilated  within  the  fpace 
of  two  centuries.  Under  the  government  of  their  mif- 
fionaries,  thefe  fierce  iflanders,  after  having  long  de- 
fended, by  cruel  wars,  the  right  of  living  like  wild 
beafls  under  the  guidance  of  inftinct,  being  at  lafl  obli- 
ged to  yield  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  Span  Ih  arms, 
gave  themfelves  up  to  defpair  :  they  took  the  refolu- 
tion  of  adminiflering  potions  to  their  women,  in  order 
to  procure  abortions,  and  to  render  them  flcrile,  that 
they  might  not  bring  into  the  word,  and  leave  behind 
them,  beings  that  were  not  free,  according  to  the 
ideas  that  they  had  of  liberty.  A  refolutiou  fo  vio- 
lent, and  fo  contrary  to  the  views  and  intentions  of 
nature,  was  perfiftedin  with  fo  much  obllinacy  in  the 
nine  Ladrone  iflands,  that  their  population,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  difcovery  confided  of  more  than  60,000 
fouls,  does  not  now  exceed  800  or  900  in  the  whole 
Vox.  VIII. 


extent  of  the  archipelago.  About  20  or  30  years 
ago,  the  fcattered  fragments-  of  the  original  natives 
were  collected  and  eflublifhed  in  the  illand  of  Guim, 
where  they  now  begin  to  recover  by  the  wife  precau- 
tions, and  prudent,  though  tardy,  exertions  of  a  go- 
vernment more  adapted  to  the  climate  of  thefe  iflands 
and  to  the  genius  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  principal  fettlement,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
the  town  of  A  gam,  is  flamed  about  four  leagues 
north-eafl  of  the  landing  place,  on  the  fea-fnorc,  and 
at  thefoot  of  fonie  hills  not  very  high,  in  a  beautiful 
well-watered  country.  Befides  this,  there  are  21 
fmaller  fettlements  of  Indians  round  the  illand,  all  «n 
the  fca-fhore,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  families,  who 
cultivate  fruits  and  grain,  and  employ  themfelves  in 
fifhing. 

The  centre  of  the  illand  is  flill  uncleared.  The 
trees  are  not  very  tall,  but  they  are  fit  for  the  building 
of  houfes  and  of  boats.  The  forefts  are  in  general 
very  thick.  The  Spaniards  at  firll  cleared  certain 
portions  of  land  to  turn  them  into  favannahs  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  The  formation  of  favannahs  conlifts 
in  multiplying  within  the  forefls  fmall  cleared  fpots 
feparated  only  by  thickets  and  rows  oftrees,and  kept 
clean  from  fhrubs  of  every  kind.  The  Spaniards  fow 
thefe  fpots  with  grafs  feeds,  and  other  indigenous 
plants  that  are  fit  for  palturage.  Thefe  meadows,  be- 
ing effectually  fhaded  on  every  quarter,  preferve  their 
frefhnefs,  and  afford  the  flocks  and  herds  a  (belter 
from  the  fun  and  the  great  heat  of  noon.  The  cattle 
that  were  formerly  brought  to  the  favannahs  of  Guam 
from  America  have  multiplied  aflonifliingly  :  they  are 
become  wild,  and  muftbe  (hot  when  wanted,  or  uken 
by  ftratagem. 

The  woods  are  likewife  full  of  goats,  of  hogs,  and 
fowls,which  were  all  originally  brought  thither  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  are  now  wild.  The  fk(h  of  all  thefe 
animals  is  excellent.  In  the  favannahs,  and  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  foreils,  there  is  a  vaft  multitude  of  pi- 
geons, of  parroquets,  of  thrufhes,  and  of  blackbirds. 

Among  the  indigenous. trees  of  the  country,  the 
mou  remarkable  are,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  the  bread- 
fruit tree.  The  woods  are  alfo 'filled  with  guavas,  ba- 
nanas, or  plantanesof  many  varieties,  citrons,  lemons, 
and  oranges,  both  fwect  and  bitten  and  the  fmall 
dwarf  thorny  china-orange  with  red  fruit.  The 
caper-bufh  abounds  in  all  the  Ladrone  iflands  ;  and  as 
it  is  conftantly  in  flower,  as  well  as  the  citron  and 
orange-flirubs,  with  many  other  of  the  indigenous 
plants,  they  perfume  the  air  with  the  molt  agreeable 
fmells,and  delight  the  eye  with  the  richeft  colours. 

The  rivers  of  Guam,  which  are  either  rivulets  or 
torrents,  abound  in  fifh  of  an  excellent  quality  :  the 
Indians,  however,  eat  none  of  them,  but  prefer  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fea.  The  turtle,  which  grow  here 
as  large  as  thofe  in  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion,  are  not 
eaten  either  by  the  Indians  or  Spaniards. 

The  cultivated  crops  lately  introduced  are, the  rice, 
the  maize,  the  indigo,  the  cotton,  the  cocoa,  the  fu- 
gar-cane,  which  have  all  fucceeded.  That  of  the 
maize,  especially,  is  of  aflonifhing  fertility  :  it  is  com- 
mon to  find  in  the  fields  where  this  grain  is  cultivated 
plants  of  twelve  feet  high,  bearing  eight  or  tenfpikes 
from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  length,  fet  round  with  well- 
filled  feeds.     The  gardens  are  flored  with  mangoes 
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Guamatiga  and  pine-apples.  The  former  is  one  of  the  fineft  fruits 
t!         imaginable  :  it  was  brought  from  Manilla,  and  may  be 
Guaranty.  catcn  }n  great  quantity  without  any  bad  confequen- 
*         ces. — Horfes  have  been  brought  to  Guam  from  Ma- 
»    'nilla,  and  affes  and  mules  from  Acapulco.     The  Indi- 
ans have  been  taught  to  tame  and  domefticate  the  ox, 
and  to  employ  him  in  the  draught. 

This  ifland,  the  land  of  which  rifes  gradually  from 
the  fea-fhore  towards'the  centre  by  a  gentle  acclivity, 
is  not  very  mountainous.  The  inhabitants  fay,  that 
its  foil  is  equally  rich  and  fertile  over  the  whole  ifland, 
except  in  the  northern  part,  which  forms  a  peninfula 
almoft  deftitute  of  water.  But  in  the  reft,  you  can- 
not go  a  league  without  meeting  a  rivulet.  Upon 
penetrating  a  little  way  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country,  to  the  eaft  and  the  fouth  of  Agana,  many 
fprings  of  fine  water  are  found,  forming  at  little  dif- 
tances,  bafons  of  pure  water,  which,  being  fhaded 
by  thick  trees,  preferve  a  moft  agreeable  coolnefs  in 
fpite  of  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  fuch  as  they  were 
defcribed  by  Magellan  ;  of  fmall  ftature,  fufficiently 
ugly,  black,  and  in  general  dirty,  though  they  are 
continually  in  the  water.  The  women  are  for  the 
moft  part  handfome,  well  made,  and  of  a  reddiili  co- 
lour. Both  fexes  have  longhair.  This  fcanty  people 
have  become  by  civilization  gentle,  honeft,  and  hofpi- 
table.  They  have,  however,  at  the  fame  time  acqui- 
red a  vice  that  was  unknown  to  their  favage  anceftors. 
The  men  are  a  little  addicted  to  drunkennefs,  for  they 
drink  freely  of  the  wine  of  the  cocoa-nut.  They  love 
mufic  and  dancing  much,  but  labour  little.  They  are 
paffionately  fond  of  cock-fighting.  On  Sundays  and 
holidays  they  gather  together  in  crowds  after  the  fer- 
vice,  at  the  door  of  the  church  ;  where  each  Indian 
brings  his  cock  to  match  him  with  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour, and  each  bets  upon  his  own. — The  million  of 
Guam  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Auguftine  friars,  who 
have  fupplanted  the  Jefuits.  E.  Long.  139.  25.  N. 
Lat.  30.  26. 

GUAMANGA,  a  confiderable  town  of  South  A- 
inerica,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in 
Peru,  and  in  the  audience  of  Lima,  with  a  bi {hop's 
fee.  It  is  remarkable  for  itsfweetmeats,  manufactures, 
and  mines  of  gold,  filver,  loadftone,  and  quickfilver. 
\V.  Long.  74.  50.  S.  Lat.  1  3.  o. 

GUANUCO,  a  rich  and  handfome  town  of  South 
America,  and  capital  of  a  diftrict.  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  audience  of  Lima.     W.  Long.  72.  55.  S.  Lat.  9. 

GUANZAVELCA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
Peru,  and  in  the.  audience  of  Lima.  It  abounds  in 
mines  of  quickfilver.     W.  Long.  71.  59.  S.  Lat.  12. 

x       40. 

GUARANTEE,  or  Warrantee,  in  law,  a  term 
relative  to  a  warrant  orMarranter,properlyfignifying 
him  whom  the  warranter  undertakes  to  indemnify  or 
fecure  from  damage. 

Guarantee  is  more  frequently  ufedfor  a  warran- 
ter, or  a  perfon  who  undertakes  and  obliges  himfelf 
to  fee  a  fecond  perfon  perform  what  he  has  ftipulated 
to  the  third.     See  Warranty. 

GUARANTY,  in  matters  of  polity,  the  engage- 
ment of  .mediatorial  or  neutral  ftatcs,  whereby  they 
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plight  their  faith  that  certain  treaties  fhall  be  inviola-  Guard, 
bly  obferved,  or  that  they  will  make  war  again  ft  the  *  s/~" 
aggreflbr. 

GUARD,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  defence 
or  prefer  vation  of  any  thing;  the  aclofobfeiving  what 
pafles,  in  order  to  prevent  furprife  ?  or  the  care,  pre- 
caution, and  attention,  we  make  ufe  of  to  prevent  any 
thing  from  happening  contrary  to  our  intentions  or 
inclinations. 

Guard,  in  the  military  art,  is  a  duty  performed 
by  a  body  of  men,  to  fecure  an  army  or  place  from  be- 
ing furprifed  by  an  enemy.  In  garrifon  the  guards 
are  relieved  every  day  :  hence  it  comes  that  every 
foldier  mounts  guard  once  every  three  or  four  days  in 
time  of  peace,  and  much  oftener  in  time  of  war.  See 
Honours. 

Advanced  Guard,  is  a  party  of  either  horfe  or  foot, 
that  marches  before  a  more  confiderable  body,  to  give 
notice  of  any  approaching  danger.  Thefe  guards 
are  either  madeftronger  or  weaker,  according  to  fi- 
tuation,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ene- 
my, or  the  nature  of  the  country. 

Van  Gu4RD.     See  Advanced  Guard. 

Artillery  Guard,  is  a  detachment  from  the  army 
to  fecure  the  artillery  when  in  the  field.  Their  corps 
de  garde  is  ill  the  front  of  the  artillery  park,  and  their 
centries  difperfed  round  the  fame.  This  is  generally 
a  48-hours  guard  ;  and  upon  a  march,  this  guard 
marches  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  artillery,  and 
muft  be  fure  to  leave  nothing  behind:  if  a  gun  or 
waggon  breaks  down,  the  officer  that  commands  the 
guard  is  to  leave  a  fufficient  number  of  men  to  affift 
the  gunners  and  matrofTes  in  getting  it  up  a- 
gain. 

Artillery  Quarter-CuARD,  is  frequently  a  non-com- 
miffioncd  officer's  guard  from  the  royal  regiment  of 
artillery,  whofe  corps  de  garde  is  always  in  the  front 
of  their  encampment. 

Artillery  Rear-GuARD,  confifts  in  a  corporal  and  fix  , 

men,  ported  in  the  rear  of  the  park. 

Corps  de  Garde,  are  foldiers  entrufted  with  the 
guard  of  a  poft,  under  the  command  of  one  or  more 
officers.  This  word  alfo  fignifies  the  place  where  the 
guard  mounts. 

Grand  Guard;  three  or  four  fquadrons  of  horfe, 
commanded  by  a  field-officer,  pofted  at  about  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  camp,  on  the  right  and 
left  wings,  towards  the  enemy,  for  the  better  fecuri- 
ty  of  the  camp. 

Forage  Guard,  a  detachment  fent  out  to  fecure  the 
foragers,  and  who  are  polled  at  all  places,  where  ei- 
ther the  enemy's  party  may  come  to  difturb  the  fo- 
ragers, or  where  they  may  be  fpread  too  near  the 
enemy,  fo  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  taken.  This 
guard  confifts  both  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  muft  re- 
main on  their  pofts  till  the  foragers  are  all  come  off 
the  ground. 

Main  Guard,  is  that  from  which  all  other  guards 
are  detached.  Thofe  who  are  for  mounting  guard 
aflemble  at  their  refpective  captain's  quarters,  and 
march  from  thence  to  the  parade,  in  good  order  ; 
where,  after  the  whole  guard  is  drawn  up,  the  fmall 
guards  are  detached  to  their  refpective  pofts :  then 
the  fubalterns  throw  lots  for  their  guards,  who  are  all 
1  -  *  under 
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Guard      under  the  command  of  the  captain  of  the  main  guard. 
— — v— — '  This  guard  mounts  in  garrifon  at  different  hours,  ac- 
cording as  the  governor  pleafes. 

Piquet-GvARD,  a  good  number  of  horfe  and  foot, 
always  in  rcadinefs  in  cafe  of  an  alarm  :  the  horfes 
*re  generally  faddled  all  the  time,  and  the  riders 
booted.  i 

The  foot  draw  up  at  the  head  of  the  battalion, 
frequently  at  the  beating  of  the  tat-too  ;  but  after- 
wards return  to  their  tents*,  where  they  hold  them- 
felves  in  readinefs  to  march  upon  any  fudden  alarm. 
This  guard  is  to  make  refiftance  in  cafe  of  an  attack, 
antil  the  army  can  get  ready. 

Baggage-GuAhD,  is  always  an  officer's  guard,  who 
has  the  care  of  the  baggage  on  a  march.  The  wag- 
gons fhould  be  numbered  by  companies,  and  follow 
one  another  regularly  :  vigilance  and  attention  in  the 
1  pallage  of  hollow  ways,  woods,  «nd  thickets,  mult  be 
ftri&ly  obfervcd  by  this  guard. 

Quarter  Guard,  is  a  fmall  guard,  commanded  by  a 
fubaltern  officer,  polled  in  the  front  of  each  battalion, 
at  222  feet  before  the  front  of  the  regiment. 

Rear  Guard,  that  part  of  the  army  which  brings 
up  the  rear  on  a  march,  generally  compofed  of  all  the 
old  grand  guards  of  the  camp.  The  rear-guard  of 
a  party  is  frequently  eight  or  ten  horfe,  about  500 
paces  behind  the  party.  Hence  the  advance  guard 
going  out  upon  a  party,  form  the  rear-guard  in  their 
retreat. 

Rear  Guard,  is  alfo  a  corporal's  guard  placed  in 
the  rear  of  a  regiment,  to  keep  good  order  in  that  part 
of  the  camp. 

Standard  Guard,  a  fmall  guard  under  a  corporal, 
out  of  each  regiment  of  horfe,  who  mount  on  foot  in 
the  front  of  each  regiment,  at  the  diflance  of  20  feet 
from  the  ftreets,  oppohte  the  main-ftreet. 

Trench  Guard,  only  mounts  in  the  time  of  a  liege, 
and  fometimesconfifts  of  three,  four,  or  (ix  battalions, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  liege.  This  guard 
muftoppofe  the  belieged  when  they  fally  out,  protect 
the  workmen,  &c. 

Provoji  Guard,  is  always  an  officer's  guard  that 
attends  the  provoft  in  his  rounds,  either  to  prevent  de- 
fertion,  marauding,  rioting,  &c.  See  Provost. 

Guard,  in  fencing,  implies  a  poflure  proper  to  de- 
fend the  body  from  the  fword  of  the  antagonift. 

Ordinary  Guards,  fuch  as  are  fixed  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  reeved  datiy. 

ExtraordWary  Guards,  or  detachments,  which  are 
only  commanded  on  particular  occafions;  either  for  the 
further  fecurity  of  the  camp,  to  cover  the  foragers, 
or  for  convoys,  efcorts,  or  expeditions. 

Guards,  alfo  imply  the  troops  kept  to  guard  the 
king's  perfon,  and  confift  both  of  horfe  and  foot. 

Horfe  Guards,  in  England,  are  gentlemen  chofen 
for  their  bravery,  to  be  entrufted  with  the  guard  of 
the  king's  perfon;  and  were  divided  into  four  troops, 
called  the  ifl,  2d,  o,d,  and  qth  troop  of  horfe-guards. 
The  firft  troop  was  raifed  in  the  year  1660,  and  the 
command  given  to  lord  Gerard  ;  tile  fecond  in  i66r, 
and  the  command  given  to  Sir  Philip  Howard  ;  the 
third  in  1693,  and  the  command  given  to  earl  Fever- 
lham  ;  the  fourth  in  1692,  and  the  command  given  to 
earl  Newburgh.  Each  troop  had  one  colonel,  two 
-lieutenant-colonels,  one  cornet  and  major,  one  guidon 
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and  major,  four  exempts  and  captains,  four  brigadiers     Guard, 
and  lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  four  fub-brigadiers  and  "*      " — 
cornets,  and  60  private  men.     But  the  four  troops 
are  now  turned  into  two  regiments  of  life-guards. 

Horfe-Grenadi&r  Guards,  are  divided  into  two  troops, 
called  tbe  ijr  and  id  troops  of  horfe-grenadier  guards. 
The  firft  troop  was  raifed  in  1693,  and  the  command 
given  to  lieutenanr-generalCholmondeley;  the  fecond 
in  1702,  and  the  command  given  to  lord  Forbes.  Each 
troop  has  one  colonel,  onelieutenant-colonel,  one  gui- 
don or  major,  three  exempts  and  captains,  three  lieu- 
lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  three  cornets,  and  60  pri- 
vate men. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  firft  raifed  by  Henry  VII. 
in  the  year  1485:.  They  are  a  kind  of  pompous  foot- 
guards  to  the  king's  perfon  ;  and  are  generally  called 
by  a  nickname  the  Beef-Eaters.  They  were  anciently 
250  men  of  the  firft  rank  under  gentry;  and  of  larger 
flature  than  ordinary,  each  being  required  to  be  fix 
feet  high.  At  prefeut  there  are  but  100  in  conftant 
duty,  and  70  more  not  on  duty  ;  and  when  any  one 
of  the  100  dies,  his  place  is  fupplied  out  of  the  70. 
They  go  drelfed  after  the  manner  of  king  Henry 
Vlll'stime.  Their  firft  commander  or  captain  was  the- 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  their  pay  is  2s.  6d.  per  day. 

Foot-GuARDS  are  regiments  of  foot  appointed  for 
the  guards  of  his  majefly  and  his  palace.  There  are 
three  regiments  of  them,  called  the  ift,  2d,  and  ^d 
regiments  of  foot-guards.  They  were  raifed  in  the 
year  1660;  and  the  command  of  the  firft  given  to  colo- 
nel RufTel,  that  of  the  fe-cond  to  general  Monk,  and  the 
third  to  the  earl  Linlithgow.  The  firft  regiment  is 
at  prefent  commanded  by  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  three  majors,  23  captains,  one  captain-lieu- 
tenant, 31  lieutenants,  and  24enligns;  and  contains 
three  battalions.  The  fecond  regiment  has  one  co- 
lonel, one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  14  captains, 
one  captain-lieutenant,  18  lieutenants,  16  enligns;  and 
contains  only  two  battalions.  The  third  regiment  is 
the  fame  as  the  fecond. 

The  French  Guards  are   divided  into  thofe  within, 

and  thofe  without,  the  palace The  firft  are  the 

gardes  du  corps,  or  body-guards;  which  confift  of  four 
companies,  the  firft  of  which  companies  was  ancient- 
ly Scots.     The  Scots  Guards,  infra* 

The  guards  without  are  the  Gens  d'  Amies,  light- 
horfe,  mufqueteers,  and  two  other  regiments,  the  one 
of  which  is  French  and  the  other  Swifs. 

New  arrangements,  however,  have  taken  place  in 
this  department  as  well  as  others  fince  the  late  revo- 
lution. 

Scots  Guards,  a  celebrated  band,  which  formed  the 
firft  company  of  the  ancient  gardes  du  corps  of  France. 

It  happened  from  the  ancient  interconrfe  between' 
France  and  Scotland, that  the  natives  of  the  latterking- 
dom  had  often  diftinguiflied,  themfelves  in  the  fervice 
of  the  former.  On  this  foundation  the  company  of 
Scots  guardes,  and  the  company  of  Scots  gendarmes, 
were  inftituted. — Both  of  them  owed  their  inftitution 
to  Charles  VII.  of  France,  by  whom  the  firft  ftanding 
army  in  Europe  was  formed,  «>mo  1454;  and  their 
fates  cannot  but  be  interefting  to  Scotfmen.  See 
Gendarmes. 

Valour,  honour,  and  fidelity,  muft  have  been  very 
confpicuous  features  of  the  national  character  of  the 

X  2  Scots, 
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Scots,  when  fo  great  and  civilized  a  people  as  the 
French  could  be  induced  to  choofe  a  body  of  them,  . 
foreigners  as  they  were,  for  guarding  the  perfons  of 
their  Sovereigns. — Of  the  particular  occalionand  rea- 
fonsof  thispredile&ion,we  have  a  recital  by  Louis  XII, 
a  fucceeding  monarch.  After  fetting  forth  thefervice 
which  the  Scots  had  performed  for  Charles  VII.  in 
expelling  the  Englilh  out  of  France,  and  reducing  the 
kingdom  to  his  obedience,  he  adds — "  Since  which 
reduction  and  for  the  fervice  of  the  Scots  upon  that 
occafion,  and  for  the  great  loyalty  and  virtue  which  he 
found  in  them,  he  felected.200  of  them  for  the  guard 
of  his  perfon,  of  whom  he  made  an  hundred  men  at 
arms,  and  an  hundred  life-guards  :  And  the  hundred 
men  at  arms  are  the  hundred  lances  of  our  ancient  or- 
dinances ;  and  the  life-guard  men  are  thofe  of  our 
guard,  who  if  ill  are  near  and  about  our  perfon." — As 
to  their  fidelity  in  this  honourable  ftation,  the  hifto- 
rian,  fpeaking  of  Scotland,  fays,  "  The  French  have 
fo  ancient  a  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  theScots,  that 
of  400  men  appointed  for  the  king's  life-guard,  there 
are  an  hundred  of  the  faid  nation  who  are  the  neareft 
to  his  perfon,  and  in  the  night  keep  the  keys  of  the 
apartment  where  he  Sleeps.  There  are,  moreover,  an 
hundred  complete  lanees  and  two  hundred  yeomen  of 
the  faid  nation,  befides  feveral  that  are  difperfed  thro' 
the  companies  :  and  f®r  fo  long  a  time  as  they  have 
ferved  in  France,  never  hath  there  been  one  of  them 
found  that  hath  committed  or  done  any  fault  againft 
the  kings  or  their  ftate  ;  and  they  make  ufe  of  them 
as  of  their  own  fubjects." 

The  ancient  rights  and  privilges  of  the  Scottish 
life-guards  were  very  honourable  ;  efpecially  of  the 
twenty-four  firft.  The  author  of  the  Ancient  Alli- 
ance fays,  "  On  high  holidays,  at  the  ceremony  of 
the  royal  touch,  the  erection  of  knights  of  the  king's 
order,  the  reception  of  extraordinary  ambaSTadors,  and 
the  public  entries  of  cities,  there  muft  be  fix  of  their 
number  next  to  the  king's  perfon,  three  on  each  fide: 
and  the  body  of  the  king  mult  be  carried  by  thefe on- 
ly, wherefoever  ceremony  requires.  They  have  the 
keepingof  the  keysof  the  king's lodgingat  night,  the 
keeping  of  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  the  keeping  the 
boats  where  [he  king  panes  the  rivers;  and  they  have 
the  honour  of  bearing  the  white  iilk  fringe  in  their 
arms, which  in  France  is  thecoronnecoleur.  The  keys 
of  all  the  cities  where  the  king  makes  his  entry  are 
given  to  their  captain  in  waiting  or  out  of  waiting. 
He  has  the  privilege,  in  waiting  or  out  of  waiting,  at 
ceremonies,  fuch  as  coronations,  marriages,  and  fu- 
nerals of  the  kings,  and  at  the  baptifm  and  marriage 
of  their  children,  to  take  duty  upon  him.  The  coro- 
nation-robe belongs  to  him:  and  this  company,  by  the 
death  or  change  of  a  captain,  never  changes  its  rank, 
as  do  the  three  others." 

This  company's  firft  commander,  who  is  recorded 
!  as  a  perfon  of  great  valour  and  military  accomplifh- 
inents,  was  Robert  Patillock,  a  native  of  Dundee  ; 
and  the  band,  ever  ardent  to  distinguish  itfelf,  conti- 
nued in  great  reputation  till  the  year  1578.  From 
that  period,  the  Scots  guards  were  lefs  attended  to, 
and  their  privileges  came  to  be  invaded.  In  the  year 
16 1 2,  they  remonftrated  to  Louis  XIII.  on  the  fub- 
jcct  of  the  injustice  they  had  fuffered,  and  fet  before 
kira  the  fervices  they  had  rendered  to  the  crown  of 


France.     Attempts  were  made  to  re-eftablifh  them     Guard, 
on  their  ancient  foundation  ;  but  no  negociation  for  Guardians. 

this  pnrpofe  was  effectual.     The  troops  of  France  v * ' 

grew  jealous  of  the  honours  paid  them  :  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  and  the  return  of  Mary  to  Scotland, 
at  a  lime  when  they  had  much  to  hope,  were  unfortu- 
nate circumftances  to  them:  the  change  of  religion  in 
Scotland,  was  an  additional  blow  :  and  the  acceffion 
of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  difunited  al- 
together the  interefts  of  France  and  Scotland.  The 
Scots  guards  of  France  had  therefore,  latterly,  no  con- 
nection with  Scotland  but  the  name. 

GuARD-Boat,  a  boat  appointed  to  row  the  rounds 
amongft  the  fhips  of  war  which  are  laid  up  in  any 
harbour,  &c.  to  obierve  that  their  officers  keep  a  good 
looking  out,  calling  to  the  guard  boat  as  fhe  pafies,and 
not  fuffering  her  crew  to  come  on  board,  without  ha- 
ving previously  communicated  the  watch-word  of  the 
night. 

GuARD-Ship,  a  veffel  of  war  appointed  to  fuperin- 
tend  the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbour  or  river,  and  to 
fee  that  the  fhips  which  are  not  commifiioned  have 
their  proper  watchward  kept  duly,  by  fending  her 
guard-boats  around  them  every  night.  She  is  alfo  to 
receive  feamen  who  are  imprelfed  in  the  time  of  war. 
GUARDIAN,  in  law,  a  perfon  who  has  the  charge 
of  any  thing  ;  but  more  commonly  it  lignifies  one  who 
has  the  cultody  and  education  of  fuch  perfons  as  have 
not  fufheient  difcretion  to  take  care  of  themfelvcs  and 
their  own  affairs,  as  children  and  ideots. 

Their  bufinef>  is  to  take  the  profits  of  the  minor's 
lands  to  his  ufe,  and  to  account  for  the  fame  :  they 
ought  to  fell  all  moveables  within  a  reafonable  time, 
and  to  convert  them  into  land  or  money,  except  the 
minor  is  near  of  age,  and  may  want  fuch  things  him- 
felf  ;  and  they  are  to  pay  intereft  for  the  money  in 
their  hands,  that  might  have  been  fo  placed  out ;  in 
which  cafe  it  will  be  prefumed  that  the  guardians  made 
ufe  of  it  themfelves.  Thej.  are  to  fuftain  the  lands  of 
the  heir,  without  making  destruction  of  any  thing 
thereon,  and  to  keep  it  Safely  for  him  :  if  they  com- 
mit wafte  on  the  lands,  it  is  aforfeiiureof  theguardian 
fhip,  3  Edw.  I.  And  where  perfons,  as  guardians, 
holdover  any  land,  without  the  confent  of  the  perfon 
who  is  next  intitled,  they  fliall  be  adjudged  trefpaf- 
fers,  and  fhall  be  accountable  ;  6  Ann.  cap.  xviii. 

Guard  1  an, or  War  den, of  the  Cinque -ports,  is  an  of- 
ficer who  has  thejurifdiction  of  the  cinque-ports, with 
all  the  power  that  the  admiral  of  England  has  in  other 
places. 

Camden  relates,  that  the  Romans,  after  they  had 
fettled  themfelves  and  their  empire  in  Britain,  ap- 
pointed a  magistrate,  or  governor,  over  the  eait  parts, 
where  the  cinque-ports  lie,  with  the  title  of  comes  lito- 
ris  Saxonici  per  Britanniavi;  having  another, whobore 
the  like  title,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fea.  Their 
bufinefs  was  to  Strengthen  the  fea-coaft  with  munition, 
againft  the  outrages  and  robberies  of  the  barbarians; 
and  that  antiquary  takes  the  warden  of  the  Cinque- 
ports  to  have  been  erected  in  imitation  thereof.  The 
wardenfhip  is  a  place  of  value,  fuppofed  worth  7000I. 
per  annum, 

Gvardian  of  the  Spiritualities,  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  fpiritual  jurifdktion  of  any  diocefe  is  committed, 
during  the  time  the  fee  is  vacant.     A  guardian  of  the 
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Guarea     fpiritualities  may  likewife  be  either  fuchinlaw,  as  the 

tl  archbifhop  is  of  any  diocefe  within  his  province  ;  or 

Guatimala.  by  delegation,  as  he  whom  the  arch biihop  orvicar- 

"""^         general  for  the  time  appoints.     Any  fuch   guardian 

has  power  to  hold  courts,  grant  licences, difpenfations, 

probates  of  wills,  &c. 

GUAREA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  roonogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  o&andria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  the  petals  four  ;  the  nectarium  cy- 
lindric,  having  the  anthersein  its  mouth  ;  the  capiule 
isquadrilocularand  quadri valvular;  the  feeds  folitary. 

GUAR.INI  (Battifta),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Ferrara,  in  1538.  He  was  great-grandfon  to 
Guarino  of  Verona,  and  was  fecretary  to  Alphonfo 
.  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  intruited  him  with  feveral  im- 
portant commiflions.  After  the  death  of  that  prince, 
he  was  fucceffively  fecretary  to  Vincenzio  de  Gonza- 
ga,  to  Ferdinand  de  Medicis  grand  duke  of  Tufca- 
ny,  and  to  Francis  Maria  de  Feltri  duke  of  Urbino. 
But  the  only  advantages  he  reaped  under  thefe  various 
mafters,  were  great  encomiums  on  his  wit  and  com- 
pofitions.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  polite  lite- 
rature ;  and  acquired  immortal  reputation  by  his  Ita- 
lian poems,  efpecially  by  his  Pajtor  Fi.'fo,  the  moft 
known  and  admired  of  all  his  works,  and  of  which 
there  have  been  innumerable  editions  and  translations. 
He  died  in  16 12. 

GU  ARDIA,  or  Guarda,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  with  a  biihop's  fee.  It 'contains 
about  2300  inhabitants,  is  fortified  both  by  art  and 
nature,  and  has  a  (lately  cathedral.  W.  Long.  5.  1  7. 
N.  Lat.  40.  20. 

CvAiiDtA-Aiftrzz,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Contado-di-Molife,  with  a  bi- 
fhop's  fee.   E.  Long.  15.  53.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

GUARGALA,  or  Guerguela,  a  town  of  Afri- 
ca, and  capital  of  a  fmall  kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
in  Biledulgerid,  to  the  foiuh  uf  Mount  Atlas.  E.Long. 
9.  55.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

GUARIBA,  in  natural  hiftory;  the  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  monkey  found  hi  the  Weft  Indies.  See  Simia. 

GUASTALLA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  du- 
chy of  Mantua,  with  the  title  of  aduchy,  remarkable 
for  a  battle  between  the  French  and  imperialiits  in 
1 734.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Parma  in  1 748,  by 
the  treaty  of:  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  is  feated  near  the 
river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  10.  33.  N.  Lat.  44.  45. 

GUATIMALA,  the  Judiexce  of,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  in  New  Spain,  is  above  750  miles  in  length, 
and  450  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  chocolate,  which 
they  make  ufe  of  inftead  of  money.  It  has  12  pro- 
vinces under  it  :  and  the  native  Americans,  under 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  profefs  Chriftianity  ;  but  it 
is  mixed  with  a  great  many  of  their  own  fuperftitions. 
There  is  a  great  chain  of  high  mountains,  which  run 
acrofs  it  from  E.  to  W.  and  it  is  fubjecl:  to  earthquakes 
and  ftorms.  It  is  however  very  fertile  ;  and  produ- 
ces, beiides  chocolate,  great  quantities  of  cochineal 
and  cotton. 

Guatimala,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  Audience  of  the  fame  name  ; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Soconjufco,   on  the  N.  by  Ve- 

rapaz  and  Honduras,  on  the  E.  by  Nicaragua,  and  on  you  angle  for  them,  ftir  up  the  fand  or  gravel  with  a 
the  S.  by  the  fouth  fea.  St  Jago  de  Guatimala  is  the  long  pole  ;  this  will  make  them  gather  to  that  place, 
capital  of  the  whole  audience.  bite  falter,  and  with  more  eagernefs. 

Guatimala,  a  large  and  rich  town  of  North  A-         Sea-Gu£>cEoN,  Rock  fiJh,ox  B/aci£ofy.SceGo$ivs. 
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merica,  in   New  Spain  ;  and  capital  of  a  government  Guatimala 
of  the  fame  name,  with  a  biihop's  fee,  and  an  univer- 
sity.    It  carries  on  a  great  trade,  efpecially  in  choco- 
late. W.  Long.  91.  30.  N.  Lat.  14.  o. 

GAuTiMALAfthe  Volcanoof),is  a  mountain, which 
throws  out  fire  and  Anoke.  St  Jago  de  Gautimala 
was  almoft  ruined  by  it  in  1  541.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  at  a  good  diftance  from  this  dreadful  mountain. 
A  few  years  ago,  however,  it  was  again  deftroyed, 
with  circumftances  more  terrible  perhaps  than  any 
mentioned  in  hiftory. 

GUAVA,  in  botany.     Ste  Psidium. 

GUAXACA,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  which  is  very  fertile  in  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  cochineal,  and  caflia.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
gnlph  of  Mexico  on  the  north,  and  by  the  fouthfea 
on  the  ibuth.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and 
cryftal.     Guaxaca  is  the  capital  town. 

Guaxaca,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  Au- 
dence  of  Mexico,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a  biihop's  fee.  It  is  without  walls, 
and  does  not.  contain  above  2000  inhabitants  ;  but  it 
is  rich,  and  they  make  very  line  fweet  meats  and  cho- 
colate. It  has  feveral  rich  convents,  both  for  men  and 
women.     W.  Long.  100.  N.  Lat.  17.  45. 

GUAYRA,  a  diitrict  of  the  province  of  La  Plata, 
in  South  America,  having  Bralil  on  the  eaft,  and  Pa- 
raguay on  the  weft. 

GUBEN,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Lulatia,  feated  on  the  river  Neilfe,  and  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Sax-Merfenburg.     E.  14.  59.  N.  Lat. 

5i.  55- 

GUBER,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Negroland.  It 
is  furrounded  with  high  mountains  ;  and  the  villages, 
which  are  many,  are  inhabited  by  people  who  are  em- 
ployed in  taking  care  of  their  cattle  and  fheep.  There 
are  alfo  abundance  of  artificers,  and  linen-weavers, 
who  fend  their  commodities  to  Tontbuto.  The  whole 
country  is  overflowed  every  yearby  the  inundations  of 
the  Nijier,  and  at  thai  time  the  inhabitants  fow  their 
rice.  There  is  one  town  which  contains  almoft  6000 
families,  among  whom  are  many  merchants. 

GUBIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
.church,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a  biihop's 
fee.     E.  Long.  12.  41.    N.  Lat.  43.  18. 

GUDGEON,  in  ichthyology  ;  a  fpecies  of  cypri- 
nus.     SeeCypRiNus. 

This  fifth,  thoagh  fmall,  is  of  fo  pleafant  a  tafte, 
that  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  fmelt.  They  fpawn 
twice  in  the  fum  ner-ieafon  ;  and  their  feeding  is  much 
like  the  barbels  in  fti  earns  and  on  gravel,  flighting  all. 
nmrner  of  flies  :  but  they  are  eaiily  taken  with  a  fmall 
red  worm,filhing  near  the  ground ;  and  being  a  leather- 
mouthed  fifh,  will  not  eaiily  get  off  the  hook  when 
ftruck — The  gudgeon  may  be  fifhed  for  with  float, 
the  hook  being  on  the  ground  ;  or  by  hand,  with  a 
running  line  on  the  ground,  without  cork  or  float. 
But  although  the  fmall  red  worm  abovementioned  is 
the  belt  bait  for  this  filh,  yet  wafps,  gentles,  and  cad- 
baits  W'ill  do  very  well.  You  may  alfo  fifh  for  gudg»ons 
with  twTo  or  three  hooks  at  once,  and  find  very  plea- 
fant fport,  where  they  rife  any  thing  large.     When 
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Guebre*        GUEBRES,  or  Gabres.     See  Gabres. 

II  GUELPHS,  or  Guelfs,  a  celebrated  faiiion  in 

Guecgfey.  Italy,  antagoniits  of  the  Gibelins.     Sec  Gibelins. 

The  Guelphs  and  Gibelins  rilled  Italy  with  blood 
and  carnage  for  many  years.  '  The  Guelphs  flood  for 
the  Pope,  againft  the  emperor.  Their  rile  is  referred 
by  fome  to  the  time  of  Conrad  III.  in  the  twelfth 
century;  by  others,  to  that  of  Frederic  I.  ;  and  by 
others,,  to  that  of  his"  fucceifor  Frederic  II.  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  name  of  Guelph  is  commonly  laid  to  have  been 
formed  from  Welfe,  or  Welfo,  on  the  following  occafi- 
on  :  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  having  taken  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria  from  Welfe  VI.  brother  of  Henry  duke  of 
Bavaria,  Welfe,  affifted  by  the  forces  of  Roger  Icing 
of  Sicily,  made  war  on  Conrad,  and  thus  gave  birth 
to  the  faction  of  the  Guelfs. 

Others  derive  the  name  Guelfs  from  the  German 
Wolff',  on  account  of  the  grievous  evils  committed  by 
that  cruel  faction  :  others  deduce  the  denomination 
from  that  of  a  German  called  Guelje,  who  lived  at  Pi- 
ftoye  ;  adding,  that  his  brother,  named  Gibe/,  gave 
his  name  to  the  Gibelins.    See  the  article  Gieehns. 

GUELDERLAND,  one  of  the  united  provinces, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Utrecht  and  Holland,  on  the 
E.  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter  and   the    duchy  of 


fouth-welt  tonorth-eaft,  and  twelve  and  a  half, where  Guettorda, 
broadeft,  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  is  very  healthy,  Guiana. 
and  the  foil  naturally  more  rich  and  fertile  than  that  *  ST""~' 
of  jerfey  ;  but  the  inhabitants  neglect  the  cultivation 
of  theland  for  the  fake  of  commerce  ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, fufficiently  fupplied  with  corn  and  cattle,  both 
for  their  own  uic  and  that  of  their  Ihips.  The  ifland 
is  well  fortified  by  nature  with  a  ridge  of  rocks,  one 
of  which  abounds  with  emery,  ufed  by  lapidaries  in 
the  poliihing  of  ftones,  and  by  various  other  artifi- 
cers. Here  is  a  better  harbour  than  any  in  Jerfey, 
which  occafions  its  being  more  reforted  to  by  mer- 
chants ;  and  on  the  fouth  fide  the  fliore  bends  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  enclofing  a  bay  capable  of  receiv- 
ing very  large  ihips.  The  ifland  is  full  of  gardens  and 
orchards  ;  whence  cyder  is  fo  plentiful,  that  the  com- 
mon people  ufe  it  inftead  of  fmall-beer,  but  the  more 
wealthy  drink  French  wine. 

GUETTARDA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  hep- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
38 til  order,  Tricoccce.  The  male  calyx  is  cylindrical ; 
the  corolla  cleft  into  feven  parts,  and  funnel-fhaped. 
The  female  calyx  cylindrical  ;  the  corolla  cleft  inte 
feven  parts  ;  one  pitlil,  and  the  fruit  a  dry  plum. 

GUIANA,  a  large  country  of  South  America,  is 


Cleves,  on  the  N.  by  the  Zuyderfea  and  Overyuel,     bounded  on  the  eafc  and  north  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 

and  the  river  Oroonoko  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river 
of  the  Amazons  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  provinces  of 
Grenada  and  New-Andalufia,  in  Terra-Firma,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  both  on  the  weft  and  north  by 
the  river  Oroonoko.  It  extends  above  1200  miles 
from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft,  that  is,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoko  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Amazons,  and  near  600  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. 

Moft  geographers  divide  it  into  two  parts',  calling 


and  on  tlie  S.  it  is  feparated  from  Brabant  by  the 
Maes.  Its  greateft  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  47 
miles,  and  from  W.  to  E.  near  as  much  ;  but  its  figure 
is  very  irregular.  The  air  here  is  much  healthier  and 
clearer  than  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the  land  lying 
higher.  Excepting  fome  part  of  what  is  called  the 
Veluwe,  the  foil  is  fruitful.  It  is  watered  by  the  Rhine, 
andits  three  branches,  the  Wahal,  the  Yflel,  and  the 
Leek,  befideslefler  ftreams.  In  1079,  it  wasraifed  t0 
a  county  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  in  1339  to  a 


duchy  by  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria.  It  had  dukes     the  country  along  the  coaft  Garribbeano  Proper,  and 

the  interior  country  Guiana  Proper :  the  laft  is  alfo 
ilyled  El  Dorado  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  gold  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain. 

The  Portuguese,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  all 
fettlements  along  the  coaft.  What  lies  fouth  of  Cape 
North  belongs  to  the  firft  of  thefe  nations  ;   the  coaft 

general.   Here  are  computed  285  Calvinift  minifters,     between  Cape  North  and  Cape  Orange  is  poflefTed  by 


of  its  own  till  1528,  when  it  was  yielded  up  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  In  1579,  it  acceded  to  the  uni- 
on of  Utrecht.  It  is  divided  into  three  diftri&s, 
each  of  which  has  its  ftates  and  diets.  Thofc  for  the 
whole  province  are  held  twice  a-year  at  the  capital 
towns.  The  province  fends  19  deputies  to  the  ftates- 


1 4  Roman  Catholic  congregations,  4  of  the  Lutheran 
perfuafion,  befides  3  others  of  Remonftrants  and 
Anabaptifts.  The  places  of  molt  note  are  Nisieguen, 
Zutphen,  Arnheim,  Harderwyk,  Loo,  &c. 

GUELDRES,  a  ftrong  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of Prufila  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  is  feated 
among  marihes.  E.  Long.  6.  2t.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

GUERCINO.     See  Barbieri. 

GUERICKE,  or  Gueriche,  (Otho), 
celebrated  mathematician  of  his  time, 
1602.     He  was  th«  inventor  of  the  air 
author  of  feveral   works  in  natural  philofophy,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Experimenta  Magdeburgica.     He 
died  in  1686. 

GUERNSEY,  an  ifland  in  the  Englifh  channel,  on 
the  coaft  of  Normandy,  fubjea  to  Britain  ;  but  (as 


the  natives  ;  French  Guiana,  Old  Cayenne,  or  Equi- 
noctial France,  extends  from  Cape  Orange,  about 
240  miles  along  the  coaft,  to  the  river  Marani ;  where 
the  Dutch  territory  begins,  and  extends  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Oroonoko. 

Along  the  coaft,  the  land  is  low,  marfhy,  and  fub- 
ject  to  inundations  in  the  rainy  feafon,  from  a  multi- 
tude of  rivers  which  defcend  from  the  inland  moun- 
tains. Hence  it  is,  that  the  atmofphere  is  fuftocating, 
hot,  moift,  and  unhealthful,  efpecially  where  the 
woods  have  not  been  cleared  away.  Indeed,  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  forced  to  live  in  the  molt  difagreeable  li- 
tuations,  and  fix  their  colonies  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  amidft  {linking  marihes,  and  the  putrid  ooze 
•of  fait  moraffes,  for  the  conveniency  of  exportation 
and  importation. 

"  Dutch  Guiana  (according  to  an  account  lately 
well  astheadjacentiflands)  governed  by  its  own  laws,,  publimed  by  a  gentleman  who  rejided  feveral  years  at 
See  Jersey.  It  extends  from  eaft  to  weft  in  the  form  Surinam  as  a  phyfician)  was  firft  difcovered  by  Co- 
ofa  harp,  and  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  frona  the     lumbus  in  1498.     It  lies  between  the  70  of  nortk 

and 
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Guiana,  and  the  $°  of  South  latitude,  and  between  the  530  and 
600  of  longitude  welt  from  London.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  weft, 
by  the  rivers  Oroonoko  and  Negroe ;  and  on  the 
fonth,  by  the  river  of  Amazon 6. 

"  It  is  now  divided  between  the  Spaniards,  Dutch, 
French,  and  Portugucfe  ;  but,  'except  its  fea-coaft, 
and  lands  adjacent  to  its  rivers,  it  has  hitherto  re- 
mained unknown  to  all  but  its  original  natives  ;  and 
even  of  thefe,  it  is  only  the  Dutch  territories  that 
foreigners  have  any  knowledge  of;  for  thofe  of  the 
Spaniards,  French,  and  Portuguese,  are  inacceffible 
to  them. 

"  This  country,  on  account  of  the  diverfity  and  fer- 
tility of  its  foil,  and  of  its  vicinity  to  the  equator, 
which  pafles  through  it,  affords  almoft  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  different  American  countries  between 
the  tropics,  beiides  a  variety  peculiar  to  itfelf." 

Dutch  Guiana  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Englifh,  who  made  Settlements  at  Surinam,  where  a 
kind  of  corrupt  Englifh  is  ftill  fpoken  by  the  negroes. 
The  Dutch  tookitin  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second; 
and  it  was  ceded  to  them  by  a  treaty  in  1674,  in  ex- 
change for  what  they  had  pofTefSed  in  the  province 
now  ftafe  of  New-York. 

The  land  for  50  miles  up  the  country  from  the  fea- 
coaft  is  flat  ;  and  during  the  rainy  feafons,  covered 
two  feet  high  with  water.  This  renders  it  inconceiv- 
ably fertile;  the  earth,  for  12  inches  deep,  being  a 
ftratum  of  perfect  manure  :  an  attempt  was  once  made 
to  carry  fome  of  it  to  Barbadoes  ;  but  the  wood-ants 
fo  much  injured  the  veflel,  that  it  never  was  repeated. 
The  exceffive  richnefs  of  the  foil  is  a  difadvantage, 
for  the  canes  are  too  luxuriant  to  make  good  fugar  ; 
and  therefore,  during  the  firft  and  fecond  crop,  are 
converted  into  rum. 

There  are  fome  trees  on  this  part  ;  but  they  are 
Small  and  low,  confifting  chiefly  of  a  fmall  Species  qfa 
palm,  intermixed  with  a  leaf  near  30  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  which  grow*  in  clufters,  called  a 
Troa-lie;  and,  at  the  edges  of  running- water,  with 
mangroves. 

Farther  inward,  the  country  rifes  ;  and  the  foil, 
though  ftill  fertile,  is  lefs  durable.  It  is  covered  with 
forefts  of  valuable  timber,  that  are  always  green;  and 
there  are  fome  fandy  hills,  though  no  mountains  ;  in 
the  French  territories. however,  there  are  mountains, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  for  they  have 
never  been  vifited  by  any  other  people. 

In  this  country  the  heat  is  feklom  difagreeable  : 
the  trade- winds  by  day,  the  land  breezes  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  invariable  length  of  the  nights,  with 
gentle  dews,refrefh  the  air,  and  render  it  temperate 
and  Salubrious.  There-  are  two  wet  feafons  and  two 
dry,  4af  three  months  each,  in  every  year  ;  and,  du- 
ring more  than  a  month  in  each  wer  feafon,  the  rain 
is  inceflant.  The  dryfeafons  commence  fix  weeks 
before  the  equinoxeSj  and  continue  fix  weeks  after. 
The  wet  feafons^  are  more  wholefome  than  the  dry, 
becaufe  the_rains  keep  the  waters  that  cover  the  low 
lands,  next  the  fea,  frelh  and  in  motion  ;  but  during 
the  dry  feafon  it  Stagnates,  and,  as  it  waltes,  becomes 
putrid,  fending  up  very  unwholefome  exhalations. 
BlofToms,  green  and  ripe  fruit,  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  famt  tree  in  every  nart  of  the  year.     There  are 


fome  fine  white  and  red  agates  in  Guiana,  which  re- 
main untouched  ;  and  mines  of  gold  and  Silver,  which 
the  Dutch  will  not  Suffer  to  be  wrought. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guiana  are  either  natives,  who 
are  of  a  reddifh  brown;  or  negroes  and  Europeans;  or 
a  mixed  progeny  of  thefe  in  various  combinations. 
The  natives  are  divided  into  different  tribes;  more  or 
lefs  enlightened  and  polifhed,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
remote  from  the  Settlement  of  the  Europeans.  They 
allow  polygamy,  and  have  no  divilion  of  lands.  The 
men  go  to  war,  hunt,  and  fifh  ;  and  the  women  look 
after  demeftic  concerns,  Spin,  weave  in  their  faihion, 
and  manage  the  plan  ting  of  cafTava  and  manive, the  only 
things  which  in  this  country  are  cultivated  by  the  na- 
tives. Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  ;  iharp  poi- 
Soned  arrows,  blown  through  a  reed,  which  they  uSe 
in  hunting  ;  and  clubs  made  of  a  heavy  wood  called 
IroJi-wood.  They  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  that 
are  Slain  in  war ;  and  fell  for  flaves  thofe  they  take 
prisoners;  their  wars  being  chiefly  undertaken  to  fur- 
nifh  the  European  plantations.  All  the  different 
tribes  go  naked.  On  particular  occafions  they  wear 
caps  of  feathers;  but,  as  cold  is  wholly  unknown,  they 
cover  no  part  but  that  which  distinguishes  the  Sex. 
They  are  cheerful,  humane,  and  friendly  ;  but  timid, 
except  when  heated  by  liquor,  and  drukennefs  is  a 
very  common  vice  among  them. 

Their  houSes  conlift  of  four  Stakes  fet  up  in  a  qua- 
drangular form,  with  crofs  poles,  beund  together  by 
flit  nibbees,  and  covered  with  the  large  leaves  called 
troxlhs.  Their  life  is  ambulatory  ;  and  their  houfe, 
which  is  put  up  and  taken  down  in  afew  hours,  is 
all  they  have  to  carry  with  them.  When  they  remove 
from  place  to  place,  which,  as  they  inhabit  the  banks 
of  rivers,  they  do  by  water  in  fmall  canoes,  a  few 
vefFcls  of  clay  made  by  the  women,  a  flat  Stone  on 
which  they  bake  their  bread,  and  a  rough  ftone  on 
which  they  grate-the  roots  of  the  cafTava,  a  hammock 
and  a  hatchet,  are  all  their  furniture  and  utenfils  ; 
moft  of  them,  however,  have  a  bit  of  a  looking-glafs 
framed  in  paper,  and  a  comb. 

Their  poifoned  arrows  are  made  of  Splinters  of  a 
hard  heavy  wood,  called  cacario  ;  they  are  about  12 
inches  long,  and  Somewhat  thicker  than  a  coarfeknit- 
ting  needle :- one  end  is  formed  into  a  fharp  point; 
round  the  other  is  wound  Some  cotton,  to  make  it  fit 
the  bore  of  the  reed  through  which  it  is  to  be  blown. 
They  will  blow  thefe  arrows  40  yards  with  abfolute 
certainty  of  hitting  the  mark,  and  with  force  enough 
to  draw  blood,  which  is  certain  and  immediate  death. 
Againft  this  poifon  r.o  antidote  is  known.  The  Indi- 
ans never  ufe  thefe  poiSoned  arrows  in  war,  but  in 
hunting  only,  and  chiefly  againft  the  monkies  ;  the 
fiefh  of  an  animal  thus  killed  may  be  Safely  eaten,  and 
even  the  poifon  itfelf  Swallowed  with  impunity. 

GUIAQUIL,  a  town,  bay,  and  harbour  oS  South 
America,  in  Peru,   and  capital  of  an  audience  of  the- 
fame  name.     W.  Long.  76.  55.  S.  Lar.  2.  o. 

GU1ARA,  a  fea-port  town  of  South- Am  erica,  and 
on  the  Caracca  coaft.  The  Englilh  attempted  to 
take  it  in  1739  and  T  743;  Dnt  they  were  repulfed  both 
times.     W.  Long.  66.  5.  N.  Lat.  10.  35; 

GUICCIARDINI  (Francifeo),   a  celebrated  histo- 
rian, born  at  Florence  in   1482.     He  profetled  the! 
civil  law  with  reputation,  and  was  employed  in  Seve- 
ral 
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ral  embaflies.  Leo  X.  gave  him  the  government  of 
Modena  and  Reggio,  and  Clement  Vii.  that  of  Ro* 
magna  and  Bologna.  Guicciardini  was  alio  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  pope's  army,  and  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  by  his  bravery  on  feveral  occaikms;  but  Paul 
III.  having  taken  from  him  the  government  of  Bo- 
logna, he  retired  10  Florence,  where  he  was  made 
counfellor  of  ftate,  and  was  of  great  fervice  to  the 
houfe  of  Medicis.  He  at  length  retired  into  the  coun- 
try to  write  the  hiftory  of  Italy,  which  he  compofed 
in  Italian,  and  which  comprehends  what  paffed  from 
-the  year  1494  to  1532.  This  hiliory  is  greatly  e.f- 
teemed  ;  and  was  continued  by  John  Bapiill  Adriani, 
•his  friend.     He  died  in  1540. 

Guicciardini  (Lewis),  his  nephew,  compofed  a 
hiftory  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  memoirs  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe,  from  1530  to  1560.    He  wrote  with 
.great  fpirit  againft  the  perfecutionof  the  duke  D'Alva, 
lor  which  he  imprifoned  him.     Died  in  1583. 

GUIDES,  in  military  language,  are  ufually  the 
country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  encamp- 
ment ;  who  give  the  army  intelligence  concerning  the 
country,  the  roads  by  which  they  are  to  march,  and 
the  probable  route  of  the  enemy. 

GUIDI  (Alexander),  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Pavia  in  1650.  Having  a  delire  to  fee  Rome,  he 
there  attracted  the  notice  of  queen  Chriftina  of  Swe- 
den, who  retained  him  at  her  court ;  he  befide  obtain- 
ed a  considerable  benefice  from  pope  Innocent  Xt.  and 
a  penlion  from  the  duke  of  Parma.  For  a  good  of- 
fice hedid  the  ftate  of  Milan  with  prince  Eugene,  he 
Was  enrolled  among  the  nobles  and  decurions  of  that 
town  ;  and  died  in  1712.  Nature  had  been  kinder  to 
his  intellects  than  to  his  exterior  form;  his  body  was 
fmall  and  crooked,  his  head  was  large,  and  he  was 
blind  of  his  right  eye.  A  collection  of  his  works  was 
publifhed  at  Verona  ia  1726. 

GU1DO  Aretin.— See  Aretin. 

Guido  (Reni),  an  illuftrious  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Bologna  in  15-95.  In  his  early  age  he  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Dennis  Calvert,  a  Flemilh  mailer  of  good  re- 
putation ;  but  afterwards  entered  himfelf  in  the 
fchool  of  the  Carraci.  He  firft  imitated  Ludovico 
Carracci  ;  but  fixed  at  laft  in  a  peculiar  ftyle  of  his 
own,  that  fecured  him  the  applaufe  of  his  own  time 
and  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  He  was  much  ho- 
houred,  and  lived  in  fplendor  :  but  an  unhappy  attach- 
ment to  gaming  ruined  his  circumftances;  the  re- 
flection of  which  brought  on  a  languifhing  diforder, 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1642.  There  are  feveral 
defigns  of  this  great  mafter  in  print,  etched  by  him- 
felf. 

GUIDON,  a  fort  of  flag  or  ftandard  borne  by  the 
king's  life-guard;  being  broad  at  one  extreme,  andal- 
moft  pointed  at  the  other,  and  flit  or  divided  into  two. 
The  guidon  is  the  eniign  or  flag  of  a  troop  of  horfe- 
guards.  See  Guard. 

Guidon  alfo  denotes  the  office  who  bears  the  gui- 
dons. The  guidon  is  that  in  thehorfe-guards  which 
the  enfign  is  in  the  foot.  The  guidon  of  a  troop  of 
horfe  takes  place  next  below  the  cornet. 

Guidons,  guidoncs, or fchola gu'idonum  was  a  com- 
pany of  priefts  eftablifhed  by  Charlemagne,  at  Rome, 
£0  conduct  and  guide  pilgrims  to  Jerufalem,  to  vilit 
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the  holy  places:  they  were  alfo  to  affift  them  in  cafe  Guierme, 
they  fell  lick,  and  to  perform  the  laft  offices  to  thcin    Guilan- 
in  cafe  they  died.  dma. 

GUiENNE,  the  largeft  province  of  France,  bound-  >r~^\ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Saiutogne,  Angoumois,  and  Li- 
moiin  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Limoiin,  Auvergne,  and  Lan- 
guedoc  i  on  the  fouth  by  the  Pyrenees,  Lower  Na- 
varre, and  Beam  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean.  It 
is  about  225  miles  in  length,  and*2co  in  breadth.  It 
is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper 
comprehends  Querci,  Iiouergue,  Armagnac,  the  terri- 
tory of  Comminges,  and  the  county  of  Bigorre.  The 
Lower  contains  Bourdelois,  Perigord,  Agenois,  Con- 
don.ois,  Bazadois,  the  Lander,  Proper  Gafcony,  and 
the  diftrict  of  Labour.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the 
Garonne,  the  Adour,  the  Tarn,  the  Aveiron,  and  the 
Lx.     Bourdeaux  is  the  capital-town. 

GUILAND1NA,  the  nickar  tree  :  A  genus  of 
the  monygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  undtr 
the  33d  order,  Lomentacex.  The  calyx  is  monophyl- 
lous  and  falver-fhaped  ;  the  petals,  inferted  into  the 
neck  of  the  calyx,  nearly  equal.  Thefeed-veflel  a  le- 
gumen. 

Species.  i.Thebonduc,  or  yellow  nickar.  2.  The 
bonducella,  or  gray  nickar.  Thefe  are  climbing  plants, 

nati  ves  of  theW  eft- Indies,  where  they  rife  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet :  the  flowers  come  out  at 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks  ;  and  are  compofed  of  five  con- 
cave yellow  petals.  They  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  clofely  armed 
with  fiender  fpines,  opening  with  two  valves,,  each 
incloling  two  hard  feeds  about  the  fize  of  childrens 
marbles,  of  a  ycllowiih  colour.  3.  The  morings,  or 
morunga  nickar,  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
and  fome  places  on  the  Malabar  coalt.  It  rifes  to  the 
height  of  25  or  30  feet,  having  flowers  produced  in 
looie  bunches  from  the  lide  of  the  branches,  and  com- 
pofed of  an  unequal  number  of  petals. 

Culture  and  Ufas.  Thefe  plants  beiHg  natives  of 
warm  climates,  require  to  be  kept  through  the  winter 
in  a  ftove  in  this  country.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds  ;  but  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  are  fo  hard,  that  un- 
lefs  they  are  foaked  two  or  three  days  in  water  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  ground,  or  placed  under 
the  pots  in  the  tan-bed  to  foften  their  covers,  they 
will  remain  for  years  without  vegetating. — The  roots 
of  the  third  fort  are  fcraped  when  young,  and  ufed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar  as  thofe  of 
horfe-radiih  are  in  Europe.  The  wood  dyes  a  beauti- 
ful blue  colour.  It  is  the  lignum  nephritkutn,  or  nephri- 
tic wood,  of  thedifpenfatories  ;  and  is  brought  over  in 
large,  compact,  ponderous  pieces,  without  knots,  of  a 
whitifh  or  pale  yellow  colour  on  theoutfide,  and  dark 
coloured  or  reddiih  within  ;  the  bark  is  ufually  reject- 
ed. This  wood  imparts  to  water  or  rectified  fpirit  a 
deep  tincture;  appearing,  when  placed  between  the 
eye  and  the  light,  of  a  golden  colour  ;  in  other  iitua- 
tions  blue  :  pieces  of  another  wood  are  fometimes  mix* 
ed  with  it,  which  give  only  a  yellow  colour  to  water. 
The  nephritic  wood  has  fcarce  any  fmell,  and  very  lit- 
tle tafte.  It  ftands  recommended  in  difficulty  of  urine, 
nephritic  eomplaints,  and  all  diforders  of  the  kidneys 
and  urinary  paflages  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  this  peculiar 
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eulld  advantage,  that  it  does  not,  like  the  warmer  diuretics, 
H  heat  or  olfend  the  parts.  Practitioners,  however,  have 
Geildfsrd.  not  fountl  thefe  virtues  warranted  by  experience. 
v  '  GUILD,  (from  the  Saxon  guildan,  to  "pay"),  fig- 
nifies  a  fraternity  or  company,  becaufe  every  one  was 
giidare,  i.  e.  to  pay  fomcthing  towards  the  charge 
and  fupport  of  the  company.  As  to  the  original  of 
thefe  guilds  or  companies  :  It  was  a  law  among  the 
Saxons,  that  every  freeman  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
mould  find  fureties  to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  commit- 
ted :  upon  which  certain  neighbours,  confifting  of  ten 
families,  enter  into  an  aflbciation,  and  become  bound 
for  each  other,  either  to  produce  him  who  committed 
an  offence,  or  to  make  fatisfacuon  to  the  injured  par- 
ty :  that  they  might  the  better  do  this,  they  rafed  a 
fiim  of  money  among  themfelves,  which  they  put  into 
a  common  Hock ;  and  when  one  of  their  pledges  had 
committed  an  offence,  and  was  fled,  then  the  other  nine 
made  fatisfaction  out  of  this  flock,  by  payment  of  mo- 
ney according  to  the  offence.  Becaufe  this  aifociation 
conflfled  of  ten  families,  it  was  called  a  ^c^w^ry  .•  and 
from  hence  came  out  later  kinds  of  fraternities.  But 
as  to  the  precife  time  when  thefe  guilds  had  their  ori- 
gin in  England,  there  is  nothing  of  certainty  to  be 
found  ;  fince  they  were  in  ufe  long  before  any  formal 
licence  was  granted  to  them  for  fuch  meetings.  It 
feems  to  have  been  about  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury,fays  Anderfon,in  his  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  vol.  i. 
p.  70,  that  merchant-guilds,  or  fraternities,  which 
were  afterwards  fly  led  corporations,  came  firft  into  ge- 
neral ufe  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Mr  Madox,  in  his 
Firma  Burgi,  chap.  i.  §  9.  thinks,  they  were  hardly 
known  to  our  Saxon  progenitors,  and  that  they  might 
be  probably  brought  into  England  by  the  Normans  ; 
although  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  very  nume- 
rous in  thofe  days.  The  French  and  Normans  might 
probably  borrow  them  from  the  free  cities  of  Italy, 
where  trade  and  manufactures  were  much  earlier  pro- 
pagated, and  where  poifibly  fuch  communities  were 
firft  in  ufe.  Thefe  guilds  are  now  companies  joined 
together,  with  laws  and  orders  made  by  themfelves, 
by  the  licence  of  the  prince. 

Guild,  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  is  ftill 
sfed  for  a  company  of  merchants,  who  are  freemen  of 
the  borough.     See  B.orough. 

Every  royal  borough  has  a  dean  of  guild,  who  is 
the  next  magiflrate  below  the  bailiff".  He  judges  of 
controverlies  among  men  concerning  trade  ;  difputes 
between  inhabitants  touching  buildings,  lights,  wa- 
ter-courfes,  and  nuifances  ;  calls  courts,  at  which 
his  brethren  of  the  guild  are  bound  to  attend  ;  ma- 
nages the  common  flock  of  the  guild;  and  amerces  and 
collects  fines. 

Guild,  Gild,  or  Geld,  is  alfo  ufed  among  anci- 
ent writers,  for  a  eompenfation  or  mulct,  for  a  fault 
committed. 

GviLv-Hall,  or  Gild-Hall,  the  great  court  of  judi- 
cature for  the  city  of  London.  In  it  are  kept  the 
mayor's  court,  the  fherifT's  court,  the  court  of  huit- 
ings,  court  of  confeience,  court  of  common-council, 
chamberlain's  court,  &c.  Here  alfo  the  judges  fit 
wpon  nifi  prius,  &c. 

GUILDFORD,  or  Guldeford,  a  borough-town 
of  Surry,  fituated  on  the  river  Wye,  thirty  one  miles 
(bath- weft  of  London.     Near  it  are  the  ruinous  walls 
Vo*»  VIU. 
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of  an  old  caflle,  this  having  been  in  the  Saxon  times  'Guildford 
a  royal  villa,  where  many  of  the  kings  ufed  to  pafs  the  ^  lj 
feftivals.  Here  is  a  cerporation  coniifting  of  a  mayor, 
recorder,  aldermen, &c.  which  fent  members  toparlia- 
ment  ever  iincc  parliament  had  a  being.  The  great 
road  frem  London  to  Chichefter  and  Portfmouth  lies 
through  this  town,  which  has  always  been  famous  for 
good  inns,  the  cleaneft  of  linen,  and  other  excellent 
accomodations  ;  and  the  aflizes  arc  often  held  here. 
Its  manufactory  formerly  was  cloth,  of  which  there  are 
flill  fome  fmall  remains.  Here  is  a  fchool  founded  by 
king  Edward  VI.  alfo  an  almihoufe  endowed  with 
lands  worth  300I.  a-year,  of  which  iool.  to  be  em- 
ployed in  fetting  the  poor  at  work, and  the  other  200I. 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  mafter,  12  brethren,  and  8 
fiflers,  who  are  to  have  2s.  6d.  a-week.  There  are, 
befides,  two  charity  fchools  for  30  boys  and  20  girls. 
There  were  three  churches  in  this  town,  but  one  of 
them  fell  down  in  April  1 740.  There  is  a  fine  circu- 
lar coiirfe  for  horfe-matches,  which  begin  when  the 
Newmarket  races  are  ended.  King  William  III.  found- 
ed a  plate  of  100  guineas  to  be  run  for  here  every  May, 
and  ufed  to  honour  the  race  with  kis  prefence,  as  did 
once  king  George  I.  The  riverWey  is  made  navigable 
to  the  town,  and  by  it  a  gre?t  quantity  of  timber  is 
carried  to  London,  not  only  from  this  neighbourhood, 
but  from  Suflex  and  Hampfliire  woods,  above  30  miles 
off*  from  whence  it  is  brought  hither  in  the  fummer  by 
land  carriage.  This  navigation  is  alfo  of  great  fupport 
to  Farnham  market,  corn  bought  there  being  brought 
to  the  mills  on  this  river  within  feven  miles  diftance, 
and,  after  being  ground  and  drefled,  is  fent  down  in 
barges  to  London.  The  road  from  hence  to  Farnham 
is  yery  remarkable,  for  it  runs  along  upon  the  ridge  of 
a  high  chalky  hill,  called  St  Catharine's,  no  wider  than 
the  road  itfelf,  from  whence  there  is  an  extenlive  pro- 
fpect,  viz.  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  over  Bagfhot-Heath, 
and  the  other  way  into  Suflex,  and  almoft  to  the  South 
Down.  The  town  fends  two  members  to  parliament ; 
and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  North  family. 

GUILLEMOT,  in  ornithology.  See  Colymbus* 
GUILLIM,  (John),  of  Welfh  extraction,  was  born 
in  Herefordshire,   about  the  year    1565.      Having 
completed  his  education  at  Brazen-nofe  college,  Ox- 
ford, he  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  arms  in 
London  ;  and  was  made  rouge  croix  purfuivant,  in 
which  pofl  he  died  in  1621.     He  published,  in  1610, 
a  celebrated  work,   intitled  the  Difplay  of  Heraldry, 
folio,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions.  To  the 
fifth,  which  came  out  in  1679,  was  added  A  treatife 
of  honor  civil  and  military ,  by  captain  John  Loggan. 
GUINEA,  a  large  tract  of  country  lying  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  contineHt  of  Africa,  extends  along  the 
coaft  three  or  four  thoufand  miles,  beginning  at  the 
river  Senegal,  fituated  about  the  17th  degree  of  north 
latitude  (being  the  neareft  par    of  Guinea  as  well  to 
Europe  as  to  North-America).  From  that  river  to  the 
river  Gambia,  and  in  a  fouthtrl  '  courfe  to  Cape  Sierra 
Leona,  is  comprehended  a  coaft  of  about  700  miles; 
being  the  fame  tract  for  which  Queen  Elizabeth  grant- 
ed charters  to  the  firlt  traders  to  that  coaft.     From 
Sierra  Leona,  the  land  of  Guinea  takes  a  turn  to  the 
eaflward,  extending  that  courfe  about  1500  miles,  in- 
cluding thofe  feveral  divifions  known  by  the  names  ef 
the  Grain  67&«/?,tbe  Ivory  Coaft ,the  GoldCoaJl,  and  the 
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Slave  Coa/f,  with  the  large  kingdom  of  Benin.  From" 
thence  the  land  runs  fouthward  along  the  coafl  about 
1200  miles,  which  contains  the  kingdoms  of  Congo 
and  Angola  :  where  the  trade  for  Haves  ends.  From 
which  to  the  fouthermoft  cape  of  Africa,  called  the 
Cape  ofGaod  Hope,  the  country  is  fettled  by  Caffres 
and  Hottentots,  who  have  never  been  concerned  in 
the  making  or  felling  (laves. 

1.  Of  the  parts  which  are  abovementioned,  the  firft 
is  that  fituated  on  the  great  river  Senegal,  which  is 
faid  to  be  navigable  more  than  1000  miles,  and  is  by 
travellers  defcribed  to  be  very  agreeable  and  fruitful. 
Mr  Brue,    principal  factor  for  the  French  African 
company,  who  lived  j  6  years  in  that  country,  after 
defcribing  its  fruitfulnefs  and  plenty  near  the  fea, 
adds*,  "  The  farther  you  go  from  the  fea,  the  coun- 
try on  the  river  feems  the  more  fruitful  and  well  im- 
proved, abounding  with  Indian  corn,  pulfe,  fruit,  &c. 
Here  are  vaft  meadows,  which  feed  large  herds  of 
great  and  fmall  cattle,  and  poultry  numerous  :  the 
villages  that  lie  thick  on  the  river,  fhow  the  country 
is  well  peopled."  The  fame  author,  in  the  account  of 
a  voyage  he  made  up  the  river  Gambia,  the  mouth  of 
which  lies  about  300  miles  fouth  of  the  Senegal,  and 
is  navigable  about  600  miles  up  the  country,  fays, 
"  that  he  was  furprized  to  fee  the  land  fo  well  culti- 
vated ;  fcarce  a  fpot  lay  unimproved  ;  the  low  lands 
divided  by  fmall  canals  were  all  fowed  with  rice,  &c. 
the  higher  ground  planted  with  millet,  Indian  corn, 
and  peafe  of  different  forts  ;  their  beef  excellent  ; 
poultry  plenty  and  very  cheap,  as  well  as  all  other 
necefTaries  of  life."     Mr  Moor,  who  was  fent  from 
England  about  the  year  1735,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
African  company,  and  refided  at  James  Fort  on  the 
river  Gambia,  or  in  other  factories  on  that  river,  about 
five  years,  confirms  the  above  account  of  the  fruitful- 
nefs of  the  country.     Captain  Smith,  who  was  fent  in 
the  year  1726  by  the  African  company  to  furvey  their 
fettlements  throughout  the  whole  coafl  of   Guinea, 
faysf,  "  the  country  about  the  Gambia  is  pleafant  and 
fruitful ;  provifions  of  all  kinds  being  plenty  and  ex- 
ceeding cheap."     The  country  on  and  between  the 
two  abovementioned  rivers  is  large  and  extenfive,  in- 
habited principally  by  thofe  three   negroe    nations 
known  by  the  name  of  Ja/ofs,  Fulis  and  Mandingos. 
The  Jalofspoflefs  the  middle  of  the  country.  The  Fulis 
principal  fettlement  is  on  both  (ides  of  the  Senegal  : 
great  numbers  of  thefe  people  are  alfo  mixed  with  the 
Mandingos,  which  laft  are   moftly  fettled  on   both 
fides  the  Gambia..    The  government  of  the  Jalofs  is 
reprefented  as  under  a  better  regulation  than  can  be 
expected  from  the  common  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  negroes.      We    are  told  in  Aftley's  Collection, 
"  That  the  king  has  under  him  feveral  minifters  of 
ftate,  who  affift  him  in  the  exercife  of  juftice.     The 
grand  Jerafo  is  the  chief  juftice  through  all  theking's 
dominions,  and  goes  in  circuit  from   time  to  time  to 
hear  complaints  and  determine  controverlies.     The 
kino's  treafurer  exercifes  the  fame  employment,  and 
has°under  him  alkairs,   who  are  governors  of  towns 
or  villages.    That  the  kondi,  or  viceroy,  goes  the  cir- 
cuit with  the  chief  juftice,  both  to  hear  caufes  and  in- 
f/ect  into  the  behaviour  of  the  alkadi,  or  chief  ma- 
giftrate  of  every  village  in  their  feveral  diffricts."  Vaf- 
concelas,  an  author  mentioned  in  the  Collection;  fays, 


tC  the  aricienteft  are  preferred  to  be  the  prince's  coun-  '  Guinea, 
fellors,  who  keep  always  about  his  perfon ;  and  the  ,— v— • 
men  of  mod  judgment  and  experience  are  the  judges." 
The  Fulis  are  fettled  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Sene- 
gal :   their  country  which  is  very  fruitful  and  popu- 
lous, extends  near  400  miles  from  eaft  to  weft.    They 
are  generally  of  a  deep  tawney  complexion,  appearing 
to  bear  fome  affinity  to  the  Moors,  whofe  country 
they  join  on  the  north  :  they  are  good  farmers,  and 
make  great  harvefts  of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  and 
breed  great  numbers  of  cattle  of  all  kinds.     But  the 
moil  particular  account  we  have  of  thefe  people  is 
from  Moore,  who  fays*,  "  Some  of  thefe  Fuli  blacks,  *  gv^z, 
who  dwell  on  both  fides  the  river  Gambia,  are  in  fab-  into  difant 
jection  to  the  Mandingos,  amongft  whom  they  dwell,  parts_  ef 
having  been  probably  driven  out  of  their  country  by  4fnca> 
war  or  famine.     They  have  chiefs  of  their  own,  who  P*  x^  * 
rule  with  much  moderation.    Few  of  them  will  drink 
brandy,  or  any  thing  ftronger  than  water  and  fugar, 
being  ftrict  Mahometans.    Their  form  of  government 
goes  on  eafy,  becaufe  the  people  are  of  a  good  quiet 
difpolition,  and  fo  well  inftructed  in  what  is  right,  that 
a  man  who  does  ill  is  the  abomination  of  all,  and  none 
will  fupport  him  againft  the  chief.  In  thefe  countries 
the  natives  are  not  covetous  of  land,  defiringno  more 
than  what  they  ufe  ;  and  as  they  do  not  plough  with 
horfes  and  cattle,  they  can  ufe  but  vtry  little  ;  there- 
fore the  kings  are  willing  to  give  the  Fulis  leave  to 
live  in  their  country  and  cultivate  their  lands.   If  any 
of  their  people  are  known  to  be  made  flaves,  all  the 
Fulis  will  join  to  redeem  them  ;  they  alfo  fupport  the 
old,  the  blind,  and  lame,  amongft  themfelvesi  and  as 
far  as  their  abilities  go,  they  fupply  the  neceffities  of 
the  Mandingos,  great  numbers  of  whom  they  have 
maintained  in  famine."     The  author,  from  his  own 
obfervations,  fays,  "  They  were  rarely  angry,  and 
that  he  never  heard  them  abufe  one  another." 

The  Mandingos  are  faid  by  Mr  Brue  before  men- 
tioned, (t  to  be  the  moft  numerous  nation  on  the 
Gambia,  befides  which,  numbers  of  them  are  difperfed 
over  all  thefe  countries  ;  being  the  moft  rigid  Maho- 
metans amongft  the  negroes,  they  drink  neither  wine 
nor  brandy,  and  are  politer  than  the  other  negroes. 
The  chief  of  the  trade  goes  through  their  hands. 
Many  are  induftrious  and  laborious,  keeping  their 
ground  well  cultivated,  and  breeding  a  good  flock  of 
cattlef .  Every  town  has  an  alkadi,  or  governor,  ±  Miej>s 
who  has  great  power  ;  for  moft  of  them  having  two  Coiuet. 
common  fields  of  clear  ground,  one  for  corn,  and  the  p.  396* 
other  for  rice,  the  alkadi  appoints  the  labour  of  all 
the  people.  The  men  work  the  corn  ground,  and 
the  women  and  girls  the  rice  ground  ;  and  as  they  all 
equally  labour,  fo  he  equally  divides  the  corn  amongft 
them  ;  and  in  cafe  any  are  in  want,  the  others  fupply 
them.  This  alkadi  decides  all  quarrels,  and  has  the 
firft  voice  in  all  conferences  in  town  affairs."  Some 
of  thefe  Mandingos,  who  are  fettled  at  Galem,  far  up 
the  river  Senegal,  can  readand  write  Arabic  tolerably; 
and  are  a  good  hofpitable  people,  who  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  inland  nations.  <<  They  are  extremely 
populous  in  thofe  parts,  their  women  being  fruitful, 
and  they  not  fufferingany  perfon  amongft  them,  but 
fach  as  are  guilty  of  crimes,  to  be  made  llaves."  We 
are  told  from  Jobfon,  "  That  the  Mahometan  Ne- 
groes fay  they:  prayers  thrice  a  day.     Each  village 
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Guinea,   has  a  prieft  who  calls  them  to  their  duty.     It  is  fur- 

•  ? v '  prizing  (fays  the  author),  as  well  as  commendable,  to 

fee  themodefty,  attention,  and  reverence  they  obferve 
during  their  worfhip.  He  afked  fome  of  their  prielts 
the  purport  of  their  prayers  and  ceremonies  ;  their 
aitfwer  always  was,  '*.  that  they  adored  God  by  pro- 
ftrating  themfelves  before  him:  that  by  humbling 
themfelves, they  acknowledged  their  own  inlignifican- 
cy,  and  farther  intreated  him  to  forgive  their  faults, 
and  to  grant  them  all  good  and  neceirary  things,  as 
well  as  deliverance  from  evil."  Jobfon  takes  notice 
of  feveral  good  qualities  in  thefe  negro  priefts,  parti- 
cularly their  great  fobriety.  They  gain  their  liveli- 
hood by  keeping  fchool  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  They 
not  only  teach  fchool,  but  rove  about  the  country, 
teaching  and  inftru&ing,  for  which  the  whole  coun- 
try is  open  to  them  ;  and  they  have  a  free  courfe 
through  all  places,  though  the  kings  may  be  at  war 
with  one  another. 

The  three  fore-mentioned  nations  praclife  feveral 
trades,  as  fmiths,  potters,  fadlers,  and  weavers.  Their 
fmiths  particularly  work  neatly  in  gold  and  filver,  and 
make  knives,  hatchets,  reaping  hooks,  fpades,  and 
ihares  to  cut  iron,  &c.  Their  potters  make  neat  to- 
bacco pipes,  and  pots  to  boil  their  food.  Some  authors 
fay  that  weaving  is  their  principal  trade  :  this  is  done 
by  the  women  and  girls,  who  fpin  and  weave  very  fine 
cotton  cleth,  which  they  dye  blue  or  black.  Moore 
fays,  the  Jalofs  particularly  make  great  quantities  of 
the  cotton  cloth ;  their  pieces  are  generally  27  yards 
long,  and  about  nine  inches  broad,  their  looms  being 
very  narrow  ;  thefe  they  few  neatly  together,  fo  as 
to  fupply  the  ufe  of  broad  cloth. 

It  was  in  thefe  parts  of  Guinea  that  M.  Adanfon, 
correfpondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  was  employed  from  the  year  1 749  to  the  year 
1 753,  wholly  in  making  natural  and  philofophical  ob- 
servations on  the  country  about   the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  Speaking  of  the  great  heats  in  Senegal, 
}  Voyage  to  he  fays|,  "  it  is  to  them  that  they  are  partly  indebt- 
Semgal,  &c,  ed  for  the  fertility  of  their  lands  ;  which  is  fo  great, 
p.  308.       that,  with  little  labour  and  care,  there  is  no  fruit  nor 
grain  but  grows  in  great  plenty." 

Of  the  foil  on  the  Gambia,  he  fays,  "  it  is  rich  and 
deep,  and  amazingly  fertile  ;  it  produces  fpontaneouf- 
.  ly,  and  almoft  without  cultivation,  all  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  grain,  fruit,  herbs,  and  roots.  Every  thing 
matures  to  perfection,  and  is  excellent  in  its  kind." 
One  thing  which  always furprized  him,  was  the  pro- 
digious rapidity  with  which  the  lap  of  trees  repairs 
any  lofs  they  may  happen  to  fuftain  in  that  country  ; 
"  And  I  was  never  (fays  he)  more  aftonifhed,  than 
when  landing  four  days  after  the  locufts  had  devoured 
all  the  fruits  and  leaves,  and  even  the  buds  of  the  trees, 
to  find  the  trees  covered  with  new  leaves,  and  they 
didnotfeem  to  me  to  have  fuffered  much."  "  It  was 
then  (fays  the  fame  author)  the  fifh  feafon  ;  you 
might  fee  them  in  fhoals  approaching  towards  land. 
Some  of  thofe  fhoals  wer,e  50  fathoms  fquare,  and  the 
fifh  crowded  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  roll  up- 
on one  another,  without  being  able  to  fwim.  As  foon 
as  the  negroes  perceive  them  coming  towards  land, 
they  jump  into  the  water  with  a  balket  in  one  hand, 
and  fwim  with  the  other.    They  need  only  to  plunge 
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and  to  lift  up  their  bafket,  and  they  are  furc  to  return  Guinea, 
loaded  with  fifh."  Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  M  ' 
country,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  he  fays, 
"  which  way  foever  I  turned  mine  eyes  on  this  plea- 
fant  fpot,  I  beheld  a  perfect  image  of  pure  nature  ; 
an  agreeable  folkude,  bounded  on  every  fide  by  charm- 
ing landfcapes  ;  the  rural  fituation  of  cottages  in  the 
midft  of  trees  ;  the  eafe  and  indolence  of  the  negroes, 
reclined  under  the  fhade  of  their  fpreading  foilage  ; 
the  fimplicity  of  their  drefs  and  manners  ;  the  whole 
revived  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  our  fir  ft  parents,  and  I 
feemed  to  contemplate  the  world  in  its  primitive  ftate. 
They  are,  generally  fpeaking,  very  good-natured,  fo- 
ciable,  and  obliging.  1  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with 
this  my  firft  reception  ;  it  convinced  me,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  coniiderable  abatement  made  in  the  ac- 
counts I  had  read  and  heard  every  where  of  the  favage 
character  of  the  Africans,  lobferved,  both  in  the 
negroes  and  Moors  great  humanity  and  fociablenefs, 
which  gave  me  ftrong  hopes  that  I  fhould  bevery  fafe 
amongft  them,  and  meet  with  the  fuccefs  I  defired  in 
my  inquiries  after  the  curiolitics  of  the  country."  He 
was  agreeably  amufed  with  the  converfation  of  the  .  ■•  . 
negroes,  their  fables,  dialogues,  and  witty  ftories  with 
which  they  entertain  each  other  alternately,  accord- 
ing to  their  cuftom.  Speaking  of  the  remarks  which 
the  natives  made  to  him  with  relation  to  the  ftars  and 
planets,  he  fays,  "  it  is  amazing,  that  fuch  a  rude  and 
illiterate  people  fhould  reafon  fo  pertinently  in  regard 
to  thofe  heavenly  bodies  ;  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt, 
but  that  with  proper  inftruments,  and  a  good  will, 
they  would  become  excellent  aftronomers." 

2.  That  part  of  Guinea  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Grain  and  Ivory  Coafi,  extends  about  500  miles.  The 
foil  is  faid  to  be  in  general  fertile,  producing  abund- 
ance of  rice  and  roots  ;  indigo  and  cotton  thrive  with- 
out cultivation,  and  tobacco  would  be  excellent  if 
carefully  manufactured ;  they  have  fifh  in  plenty  ,- 
their  flocks  greatly  increafe  ;  and  their  trees  are  load- 
ed with  fruit.  They  make  a  cotton  cloth,  which  fells 
well  on  the  coaft.  In  a  word,  the  country  is  rich,  and 
the  commerce  advantageous,  and  might  be  greatly 
augmented  by  fuch  as  would  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of 
the  natives.  Thefe  are  reprefented  by  fome  writers 
as  a  rude,  treacherous  people  ;  whilft  feveral  other 
authors  of  credit  give  them  a  very  different  character, 
defcribing  them  as  fenfible,  courteous,  and  the  faireft 
traders  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  In  the  Collection,  they 
are  faid  \  to  be  averfe  to  drinking  to  excefs,  and  fuch  f  VoJ,  h\ 
as  do  are  feverely  punifhed  by  the  king's  order.  On  P-56o- 
inquiry  why  there  is  fuch  a  difagreement  in  the  cha- 
acter  given  of  thefe  people,  it  appears,  that  tho'  they 
are  naturally  inclined  to  be  kind  to  ftrangers,  with 
whom  they  are  fond  of  trading,  yet  the  frequent  in- 
juries done  them  by  Europeans  have  occafioned  their 
being  fufpicious  and  fhy  :  the  fame  caufe  has  been  the 
occafion  of  the  ill  treatment  they  have  fometimes  gi- 
ven to  innocent  ftrangers,  who  have  attempted  to 
trade  with  them.  As  the  Europeans  have  no  fettlc- 
ment  onthispart  of  Guinea,  the  trade  is  carried  on  by 
fignals  from  the  fhips,  on  the  appearance  of  v  hich  the 
natives  ofually  come  on  board  in  their  canoes,  bring- 
ing their  gold-duft,  ivory,  &c.  which  has  given  opp6r- 
tunity  to  fome  villanous  Europeans  to  carry  them  off 
with  their  effects,  or  retain  them  on  board  till  a  ran- 
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fom  is  paid.  It  is  noted  by  fome,  that  fince  the  Euro- 
pean voyagers  have  carried  away  feveral  of  thefe  peo- 
ple, their  miftruft  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  prevail  on  them  to  come  on  board.  Smith  remarks, 
"  As  we  pall  along  this  coaft,  we  very  often  lay  be- 
fore a  town,  and  fired  a  gun  for  the  natives  to  come 
off;  but  na  foul  came  near  us  :  at  length  we  learnt  by 
fome  mips  that  were  trading  down  the  coaft,  that  the 
natives  came  feldom  on  board  an  Engliih  fhip,  for  fear 
of  being  detained  or  carried  off:  yet  at  laft  fome  ven- 
tured on  board  ;  but  if  thefe  chanced  to  fpy  any  arms, 
they  would  all  immediately  take  to  their  canoes,  and 
make  the  bcft  of  their  way  home.  They  had  then  in 
their  poffeffion  one  Benjamin  Crofs,  the  mate  of  an 
Engliih  veffel,  who  was  detained  by  them  to  make  re- 
prisals for  fome  of  their  men,  who  had  formerly  been 
carried  away  by  fome  Englifh  veffel."  In  the  Collec- 
tion we  are  told,  "  This  villanous  cuftomis  too  often 
practifed,  chiefly  by  the  Briftol  and  Liverpool  mips, 
and  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  flave  trade  on  the  wind- 
ward coaft."  John  Snock,  mentioned  in  Bofmanjt, 
when  on  the  coaft,  wrote,  "  We  caft  anchor,  but  not 
one  negro  coming  on  board,  I  went  on  fhore  ;  and  after 
having  Staid  a  while  on  the  ftrand,  fome  negroes  came 
to  me  ;  and  being  defirous  to  be  informed  why  they 
did  not  come  on  board,  I  was  anfwered,  that  about 
two  months  before,  the  Engliih  had  been  therewith 
two  large  veffels,  and  had  ravaged  the  country,  de- 
stroyed all  their  canoes,  plundered  their  houfes,  and 
carried  off  fome  of  their  people,  upon  which  the  re- 
mainder fled  to  the  inland  country,  where  moft  of 
them  were  at  that  time  ;  fo  that  there  being  not  much 
to  be  done  by  us,  we  were  obliged  to  return  on  board. 
When  I  inquired  after  their  wars  with  other  coun- 
tries, they  told  me  they  were  not  often  troubled  with 
them  ;  but  if  any  difference  happened,  they  chofe  ra- 
ther to  end  the  difpute  amicably  than  to  come  to 
arms.f  "  He  found  the  inhabitants  civil  and  good  na- 
tured.  Speaking  of  the  king  of  Rio  Seftro,  lower  down 
the  coaft,  he  fays,  '<  He  was  a  very  agreeable,  oblig- 
ing man  ;  and  all  his  fubjects  are  civil,  as  well  as  very 
laborious  in  agriculture  and  the  purfuits  of  trade." 
Marchais  \  fays,  <(  That  though  the  country  is  very 
populous,  yet  none  of  the  natives  (except  criminals) 
are  fold  for  flaves."  Valliant  never  heard  ©f  any  fet- 
tlement  being  made  by  the  Europeans  on  this  part  of 
Guinea  ;  and  Smith  remarks^,  "That  thefe  coafts, 
which  are  divided  into  feveral  little  kingdoms,  and 
have  felctom  any  wars,  is  the  reafon  the  Slave  trade  is 
not  fo  good  here  as  on  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coaft, 
where  the  Europeans  have  feveral  forts  and  facto- 
ries." A  plain  evidence  this,  that  it  is  the  intercourfe 
with  the  Europeans,  and  their  Settlements  on  the  coaft 
which  gives  life  to  the  (lave  trade. 

3.  Next  adjoining  to  the  Ivory  Coaft  are  thofe  called 
the  Gold  Coaft  and  the  Slave  Coaft  ;  authors  are  not 
agreed  about  their  bounds,  but  their  extent  together 
along  the  coaft  may  be  about  500  miles.  And  as  the 
policy,  produce,  and  economy  of  thefe  two  king- 
doms of  Guinea  are  much  the  fame,  they  /hall  be  de- 
scribed together. 

Here  the  Europeans  have  the  greateft  ntmber  of 
forts  and  factories  ;  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  ne- 
gro factors,  a  trade  is  carried  on  above  700  miles  back 
ie  th#  inland  country ;  whereby  greatnumbers  of  flaves 


Guinea. 


are  procured,  as  well  by  means  of  the  wars  which  arife 
amongft  the  negroes,  or  are  fomented  by  the  Europe-  ' — " 
ans,  as  thofe  brought  from  the  back  country.  Here 
we  find  the  natives  more  reconciled  to  the  European 
manners  and  trade  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  much  more 
inured  to  war,  and  ready  to  aflift  the  European  tra- 
ders in  procuring  loadings  for  the  great  number  of 
veffels  which  come  yearly  on  thofe  coafts  for  flaves. 
This  part  of  Guinea  is  agreed  by  hiflorians  to  be  in 
general,  extraordinary  fruitful  and  agreeable  ;  pro- 
ducing (according  to  the  difference  of  the  foil)  vaft 
quantities  of  rice  and  other  grain,  plenty  of  fruit  and 
roots,  palm  wine  and  oil,  and  fifti  in  great  abundance, 
with  much  tame  and  wild  cattle.  Bofman,  principal 
factor  for  the  Dutch  at  D'Elmina,  fpeaking  of  the 
country  of  Axim,  which  is  Situated  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Gold  Coaft,  fays,  "  The  Negro  inhabi- 
tants are  generally  very  rich,  driving  a  great  trade 
with  the  Europeans  for  gold  :  That  they  are  indaftri- 
oufly  employed  either  in  trade,  fiftiing,  or  agriculture  ; 
but  chiefly  in  the  culture  of  rice,  which  grows  here 
in  an  incredible  abundance,  and  is  tranfported  hence 
all  over  the  Gold  Coaft  :  the  inhabitants,  in  lieu,  re- 
turning full  fraught  with  millet,jamms,  potatoes,  and 
palm  oil."  The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  country 
of  Ante,  fays,  "  This  country,  as  well  as  the  Gold 
Coaft,abounds  with  hills,  enriched  with  extraordinary 
high  and  beautiful  trees  ;  its  valleys,  betwixt  the  hills, 
are  wide  and  extenlive,  producing  in  great  abundance 
very  good  rice,  millet,  jamms,  potatoes,  and  other 
fruits,  all  good  in  their  kind."  He  adds,  M  In  Short, 
it  is  a  land  that  yields  its  manurers  as  plentiful  a  crop 
as  they  can  wifh,  with  great  quantities  of  palm  wine 
and  oil,  befides  being  well  furniftied  with  all  forts  of 
tame  as  well  as  wild  beafts  ;  but  that  thelaft  fatal  wars 
had  reduced  it  to  a  miferable  condition,  and  ftrippedit 
of  moft  of  its  inhabitants."  The  adjoining  country 
of  Fetu,  he  fays,  "  was  formerly  fo  powerful  and  po- 
pulous, that  it  Struck  terror  into  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  fo  drained  by  continual 
wars,  that  it  is  entirely  ruined  ;  there  does  not  remain 
inhabitants  Sufficient  to  till  the  country,  though  it  is 
fo  fruitful  and  pJeafant  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
country  of  Ante  juft  before  defcribed  ;  frequently  (fays 
©ur author),  when  walking  through  it  before  the  laft 
Wir,  I  have  feen  it  abound  with  fine  well  built  and  po- 
pulous towns,  agreeably  enriched  with  vaft  quantities 
of  corn,  cattle,  palm  wine, and  oil.  The  inhabitants  aH 
applying  themfelves  without  any  distinction  toagricul- 
ture;fomefowcorn,othersprefsoil, and  draw  winefrem 
palm  trees,  with  both  which  itis-plentifully  ftored." 

Smith  gives  much  the  fame  account  of  the  before- 
mentioned  parts  of  the  Gold  Coaft  ;    and  adds,  "  the 
country  about  D'Elmina  and  Cape  Coaft,  is  much  the 
fame  for  beauty  and  goodnefs,  but  more  populous  ;  and 
the  nearer  we  come  towards  the  Slave  Coaft,  the  more 
delightful  and  rich  all  the  countries  are,  producing  all 
forts  of  trees, fruits,  roots,  and  herbs,  that  grow  with- 
in the  torrid  zone."    Barbot  alfo  remarks*,  with  re-  «  ga 
fpect  to  the  countries  of  Ante  and  Adorn,   **■  That  the  Defcripfio* 
foil  is  very  good  and  fruitful  in  corn  and  other  pro-  of  Guinea^ 
duce  ;  which  it  affords  in  fuch  plenty,  that  befides  what  P-  XJ4» 
ferves  for  their  own  ufe,  they  always  export  great 
quantities  for  fale  :  they  have  a  competent  number  of 
cattle,  both  tame  and  wild,  and  the  rivers  abundantly 
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Guinea,    ftored  with  fifli;  fo  that  nothing  is  wanting  for  thefup- 

>— v '  port  of  life,  and  to  make  it  eafy."     In  the  Collection 

it  is  faid  "  That  the  inland  people  on  that  part  of  the 
coaft  employ  themfelves  in  tiilagc  and  trade,  and  fup- 
ply  the  market  with  corn,  fruit,  and  palm  wine  ;  the 
country  producing  fucli  vail  plenty  of  Indian  corn, 
that  abundance  is  daily  exported,  as  well  by  Euro- 
peans as  blacks  reforting  thither  from  other  parts." 
Thefe  inland  people  are  faid  to  live  in  great  union  and 
friendlhip,  being  generally  well  tempered,  civil,  and 
tractable  ;  not  apt  to  fhed  human  blood,  except  when 
much  provoked  ;  and  ready  to  affift  one  another. 
In  the  Collection  it  is  faid,  '*  That  the  fifhing  buli- 
nefs  is  eltcemed  on  the  Gold  Coaft  next  to  trading; 
that  thofe  who  profefs  it  are  more  numerous  than 
thofe  of  other  employments.  That  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  thefe  are  at  Kommendo,  Mina,  and  Korman- 
tin  ;  from  each  of  which  places,  there  go  out  every 
jnornii'g  (Tuefday  excepted,  which  is  tiie  Fetilh  day, 
or  day  of  reft)  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  eight  hundred 
canoes,  from  13  to  14  feet  long,  which  fpread  them- 
felves two  leagues  at  fea,  each  fiiherman  carrying  in 
his  canoe  a  fword,  with  bread,  water,  and  alittle  rire 
on  a  large  ftoue  to  roaft  fiih.  Thus  they  labour  till 
noon,  when  the  fea  breeze  blowing  frtlh,  they  return 
on  the  more,  generally  laden  with  fiih  ;  a  quantity  of 
which  the  inland  inhabitantscome  down  to  buy, which 
they  fell  again  at  the  country  markets." 

Smith  fays,  "  The  country  about  .Acra,  where  the 
Engliih  and  Dutch  have  each  a  ftrong  fort,  is  very  de- 
lightful, and  the  natives  courteous  and  civil  to  Gran- 
gers.** He  adds,  "  That  this  place  feldom  fails  of  an 
extraordinary  good  trade  from  the  inland  country,  ef- 
pecially  for  flavcs,  whereof  feveral  are  fuppofed  to 
come  from  very  remote  parts,  becaufe  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  Malayan  or  two  amongfta  parcel  of 
other  Haves  :  The  Malayan  people  are  generally  na- 
tives of  Malacca,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  fituated  feveral 
thoufand  miles  from  the  Gold  Coaft."  They  differ 
very  much  from  G  tinea  negroes,  being  of  a  tawny 
complexion,  with  long  black  hair. 

Moft  parts  of  the  Have  coafts  are  reprefented  as  e- 
«jually  fertile  and  pleafant  with  the  gold  coaft.  The 
kingdom  of  Whidah  has  been  particularly  noted  by 
travellers.  Smith  and  Bofman  agree,  "  That  it  is  one 
of  the  moft  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  The 
great  number  and  variey  of  tall,  beautiful,  and  fhady 
trees, which  feem  planted  in  groves;  the  verdant  fields 
every  where  cultivated,  and  no  otherwife  divided  than 
by  thofe  groves,  and  in  fome  places  a  fmall  foot-path, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  villages,  contribute 
to  afford  the  moft  delightful  profpeft;  the  whole  coun- 
try being  a  fine,  eafy,  and  almoft  imperceptible  afcent 
for  the  fpace  of  40  or  50  miles  from  the  fea.  That  the 
farther  you  go  from  the  fea,  the  more  beautiful  and  po- 
pulous the  country  appears. That  the  natives  were  kind 
and  obliging, and  fo  induftrious,that  no  place  which  was 
thought  fertile  could  efcape  being  planted,  even  within 
the  hedges  which  inclofe  their  vill  iges.  And  that 
ihenextday  after  theyhad  reaped, they  fowed  again." 
Snelgrave  alfo  fays,  <<  The  country  appears  full  of 
towns  and  villages  ;  and  being  a  rich  foil,  and  well 
cultivated,  looks  like  an  entire  garden."  In  the  Col- 
lection, the  hufbandry  of  the  negroes  is  defcribed  to 
be  carried  on  with  great  regularity.  <<  The  rainy  fea- 


fon  approaching,    they  go  into  the  fields  and  woods,   Guinea. 
to  fix  on  a  proper  place  for  lowing;  and  as  here  is  no  ~-x — -* 
property  in  ground,  the  king's  licence  being  obtained, 
the  people  go  out  in  troops,  and  firft  clear  the  ground 
from  bathes  and  weeds,  which  they  burn.     The  field 
thus  cleared,  they  dig  it  up  a  foot  deep,  and  fo  let  it 
remain  for    eight  or  ten  days,  till  the  reft  of  their 
neighbours  have  difpofed  their  ground  in  the  fame 
manner.      They  then  confult  about  fowing,   and  for 
that  end  aflemble  at  the  king's  court  the  next  fetilh 
day.     The  king's  grain  mult  be  fown  firft.     They 
then  go  again  to  the  field,  and  give  the  ground  a  fe- 
cond  digging,  and  fow  their  feed.    Whillt  i(  the  king 
or  governor's  land  is  fowing,    he  fends  out  wine  and 
flelh,  ready  drefled,  enough  to  ferve  the  labourers* 
Afterwards,  they  in  like  manner  fow  the  ground  al- 
lotted for  their  neighbours  as  diligently  as  that  of  the 
king's,    by  whom  they  are  alfo  feafted ;   and  io  con- 
tinue to  work  in  a  body  for  the  public  benefit  till  every 
man's  ground  is  tilled   and  fowed.      None   but    the 
kings,  and  a  few  great  men,  are  exempted  from  this 
labour.     Their  grain  foon  fprouts  out  of  the  ground. 
When   it  is  about  a  man's    height,    and  begins  to 
ear,  they  raife  a  wooden  houfe  in  the  centre  of  rhe 
field,   covered  with  ftraw,  in   which    they  fet  their 
children  to  watch  their  corn,  and  fright  away  the 
birds." 

Bofman  fpeaks  in  commendation  of  the  civility, 
kindnefs,  and  great  induftry  of  the  natives  of  Whi- 
dah. This  is  confirmed  bySmith,  who  fays,  "The 
natives  here  feem  to  be  the  moft  gentleman-like  ne- 
groes in  Guinea,  abounding  with  good  manners  and 
ceremony  to  each  other.  The  inferior  pay  the  utmoft, 
deference  and  refpect  to  the  fuperior,  as  do  wives  to 
their  hufbands,  and  children  to  their  parents.  All 
here  are  naturally  induftrious,  and  find  conftant  em- 
ployment ;  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  the  women  in 
fpinning  and  weaving  cotton.  The  men,  whofe  chief 
talent  lies  in  hufbandry,  are  unacquainted  with  arms; 
otherwife,  being  a  numerous  people,  they  could  have 
made  a  better  defence  again  ft  the  king  of  Dahome, 
who  fubdued  them  without  much  trouble."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Collection,  there  are,  throughout  the  gold 
coaft,  regular  markets  in  all  villages,  furnifhed  with 
provifions  and  raerchandife,  held  every  day  in  the  week 
except  Tuefday,  whence  they  fupply  not  only  the  in- 
habitants, but  the  European  Ihips.  The  negro  wo- 
men are  very  expert  in  buying  and  felling,  and  ex- 
tremely induftrious  ;  for  they  will  repair  daily  to  mar- 
ket from  a  confiderable  diftance,  loaded  like  pack- 
horfes,  with  a  child  perhaps  at  their  back,  and  a  heavy 
burden  on  their  heads.  After  felling  their  wTares, 
they  buy  fim  and  other  necelfaries,  and  return  home 
loaded  as  they  came.  There  is  a  market  held  at  Sabi 
every  fourth  day,  alfo  a  weekly  one  in  the  province 
©fApologua,  which  is  fo  reforted  to,  that  there  are 
ufually  5  or  6000  merchants.  Their  markets  are  Co 
well  regulated  and  governed,  that  feldom  any  diforder 
happens  ;  each  fpecies  of  merchandife  and  merchants 
have  a  feparate  place  allotted  them  by  themfelves. 
The  buyers  may  haggle  as  much  as  they  will,  but  it 
muft  be  without  noife  or  fraud.  To  keep  order,  the 
king  appoints  a  judge  ;  who,  with  four  officers  well 
armed,  infpect  the  markets,  hears  all  complaints,  and 
in  a  fummary  way  decides  all  differences  ;  he  has 
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Guinea:  power  to  feize,  and  fell  as  Haves,  all  who  are  catch- 
1 « '  ed  in  ftealing  or  difturbing  the  peace.  In  thefe  mar- 
kets are  to  be  fold  men,  women,  children,  oxen,  fheep, 
goats,  and  fowls  of  all  kinds;  European  cloths,  linen 
and  woollen  ;  printed  calicoes,  filk,  grocery  ware, 
china,  gold-duft,  iron  in  bars,  &c.  in  a  word,  moft 
forts  of  European  goods,  as  well  as  the  produce  of 
Africa  and  Alia.  They  have  other  markets,  refem- 
bling  our  fairs  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  which  all  the 
country  repair  ;  for  they  take  care  to  order  the  day  fo 
in  different  governments  as  not  to  interfere  with  each 
other." 
•  Smith,  With  refpect  to  government,  Smith  fays,  *    '<  that 

p.  193-  the  gold  coaft  and  flave  coaft  are  divided  into  diffe- 
rent diftricts,  fome  of  which  are  governed  by  their 
chiefs  or  kings  :  the  others,  being  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  commonwealth,  are  governed  by  fome  of 
the. principal  men,  called  Caboceros ;  who,  Bofman 
fays,  are  properly  denominated  civil  fathers,  whofe  pro- 
vince is  to  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  city  or  vil- 
lage, and  to  appeafe  tumults."  But  this  order  of  go- 
vernment has  been  much  broken  fince  the  coming  of 
the  Europeans.  Both  Bofman  and  Barbot  mention 
murder  and  adultery  to  be  feverely  punifhed  on  the 
coaft,  frequently  by  death  ;  and  robbery  by  a  fine  pro- 
portionable to  the  goods  ftolen. 

The  income  of  fome  of  the  kings  is  large.  Bofman 
fays,  "  that  the  king  of  Whidah's  revenues  and  duties 
on  things  bought  and  fold  are  considerable  ;  he  having 
the  tithe  of  all  things  fold  in  the  market,  or  imported 
into  the  country."  Both  the  abovementioned  authors 
fay,  the  tax  on  flaves  flapped  off  in  this  king's  domi- 
nions, in  fome  years,  amounts  to  near  L.  20,000. 

Bofman  tells  us,  the  Whidali  negroes  have  a  faint 
idea  of  a  true  God,  afcribing  to  him  the  attributes  of 
almighty  power  and  omniprefence  :  but  God,  they 
fay,  is  too  high  to  condefcend  to  think  of  mankind  ; 
"wherefore  he  commits  the  government  of  the  world  to 
thofe  inferior  deities  which  they  worihip."  Some  au- 
thors fay,  the  wifeft  of  thefe  aegroes  are  fenfible  of 
their  miftake  in  this  opinion ;  but  dare  not  forfake 
their  own  religion,  for  fear  of  the  populace  rifingand 
killing  them.  This  is  confirmed  by  Smith,  who  fays, 
<*that  all  the  natives  of  this  coaft  believed  there  is  one 
true  God,  the  author  of  them  and  all  things  ;  that 
they  have  fome  apprehenfion  of  a  future  ftate  ;  and 
that  almoft  every  village  has  a  grove,  or  public  place 
ofworfhip,  to  which  the  principal  inhabitants,  on  a 
fet  day,  refort  to  make  their  offerings." 

In  the  Collection  it  is  remarked  as  an  excellency  in 
the  Guinea  government,  "that  however  poor  they 
may  be  in  general,  yet  there  are  no  beggars  to  be  found 
amongft  them  ;  which  is  owing  to  the  care  of  their 
chief  men,  whofe  province  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  cityorvillage.it  being  part  of  their  of- 
fice to  fee  that  fuch  people  may  earn  their  bread  by 
their  labour  ;  fome  are  fet  to  blow  the  fmith's  bel- 
lows, others  to  prefs  palm  oil,  or  grind  colours  for 
their  mats,  and  fell  provifion  in  the  markets.  The 
young  men  are  lifted  to  ferve  as  foldiers,  fo  that  they 
fuffer  no  common  beggar."  Bofman  afcribes  a  fur- 
ther reafon  for  this  good  order*,  viz.  "  that  when  a 
negro  finds  he  cannot  fubfift,  he  binds  himfelf  for  a 
certain  ium  of  money,  and  the  mafter  to  whom  he  is 
bound  is  obliged  to  find  him  necefTaries;  that  the  ma- 
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fter  fets  him  a  fort  of  tafk,  which  is  not  in  the  leaffc    Guinea: 
flavifh,  being  chiefly  to  defend  his  mafter  on  occa-  * — v— 
fions,«or  in  fowing  time  to  work  as  much  as  himfelf 
pleafes." 

Adjoining  to  the  kingdom  ofWhidah  are  fevera4 
fmall  governments,  as  Coto,  great  and  fmall  Popo, 
Ardrah,  &c.  allfituated  on  the  (lave  coaft,  where  the 
chief  trade  for  flaves  is  carried  on.  Thefe  are  govern- 
ed by  their  refpective  kings,  and  follow  much  the  fame 
cuftoms  with  thofe  of  Whidah,  except  that  their  prin- 
cipal living  is  on  plunder  and  the  flave  trade. 

4.  Next  adjoining  to  the  Slave  Coaft,  is  the  king- 
dom of  Benin,  which,  though  it  extends  but   about 
170  miles  on  the  fea,  yet  fpreads  fofar  inland  as  to  be 
efteemed  the  moft  potent  kingdom  in  Guinea.     By 
accounts,  the  foil  and  produce  appear  to  be  in  a  great 
meafure  like  thofe  before  defcribed,  and  the  natives 
are  reprefented  as  a  reafonable  good-natured  people. 
Amis  fays*,  "  they  are  a  fincere,  inoffenfive  people,  *  Colhit. 
and  do  no  injuftice  either  to  one  another  or   to  ftran-  vol.  iii. 
gers."  Smith  confirms  this  account,  and  fays,  "  that  p.  388. 
the  inhabitants  are  generally  very  good-natured,  and 
exceeding  courteous  and  civil.  When  the  Europeans 
make  them  prefents,  which  in  their  coming  thitherto, 
trade  they  always  do,  they  endeavour  to  return  thera 
doubly."     Bofman  tells  us,    "that  his  countrymen 
the  Dutch,  who  were  often  obliged  to  truft  them  till 
they  returned  the  next  year,  were  fure  to  be  honeftljr 
paid  their  whole  debts." 

There  is  in  Benin  a  confiderable  order  in  govern- 
ment ;  theft,  murder,  and   adultery,   being  feverely 
puniflied.     Smith  fays,  "  their  towns  are   governed 
by  officers  appointed  by  the  king,  who  have  power 
to  decide  in  civil  cafes,  and  to  raife  the  public  taxes ; 
but  in  criminal  cafes,  they  muft  fend    to  the  king's 
court,  which  is  held  at  the  town  of  Oedo   or  Great 
Benin.     This  town,  which  covers  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  is  about  60   miles   from    the  fea."     Barbot 
tells  us,  "  that  it  contains  30  ftreets,  20  fathom  wide, 
and  almoft  two  miles  long,  commonly  extending  in  a 
ftraightline  from  one  gate  to  another;  that  the  gates  are 
guarded  by  foldiers  ;  that  in  thefe  ftreets  markets  are 
held  every  day,  for  cattle,  ivory /cot  ton,  and  many  forts 
of  European  goods.  This  large  town  is  divided  into  fe- 
veral  wards  or  diftricts,  each  governed  by  its  refpec- 
tive king  of  a  ftreet,  as  they  call  them,  to  administer 
juftice,  and   to  keep  good  order.     The  inhabitants 
are  very  civil  and  good  natured,  condefcendingto  what 
the  Europeans  require  of  them  in  a  civil  way."   The 
fame  author  confirms  what  has  been  faid  by  others  of 
theirjufticeinthe  payment  of  their  debts  ;  and  adds, 
"  that  they,  above  all  other    Guineans,  are  very   he- 
nefl  and  juft  in  their  dealings  ;  and  they  have  fuch  an 
averfion  for  theft,  that  by  the  law  of  the  country  it  is 
puniflied  with  death."     We  are  told  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, "  that  the  king  of  Benin  is  able  upon  occafion 
to  maintain  an  army  of  100,000  men  ;  but  that,   for 
the  moft  part,  he  does  not  keep  30,000.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Benin. 

5.  The  laft  divifion  of  Guinea  from  which  flaves 
arc  imported,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Congo  and  Ango- 
la :  thefe  lie  to  the  fouth  of  Benin,  extending  with 
the  intermediate  land  about  1200  miles  on  the  coaft. 
Great  numbers  of  the  natives  of  both  thefe  kingdoms 
profefs  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  was  long  fince 
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Gainea.    introduced  by  the  POrtuguefe,  who  made  early  fettle- 

* — w '  mentsin  that  country.     See  Congo  and  Angola. 

In  the  Collection  it  is  faid,  that  both  in  Congo  and 
Angola,  the  foil  is  in  general  fruitful,  producing  great 
plenty  of  grain,  Indian  corn,  and  fuch  quantities  of 
rice,  that  it  hardly  bears  any  price,  with  fruits,  roots, 
and  palm  oil  in  plenty.  Tbc  natives  are  generally  a 
quiet  people,  who  difcover  a  good  underdanding, 
and  behave  in  a  friendly  manner  to  ftrangers,  being  of 
a  mild  converfation,  affable,  and  ealily  overcome  with 
reafon.  In  the  government  of  Congo,  the  king  ap- 
points a  judge  in  every  particular  divilion,to  hear  and 
determine  difputes  and  civil  caufes;  the  judges  im- 
prifon  and  rcleafc,  or  impofe  fines,  according  to  the 
rule  of  cu flora  ;  but  in  weighty  matters,  every  one 
may  appeal  to  the  king,  before  whom  all  criminal 
caufes  are  brought,  in  which  he  giveth  fentence  ;  but 
feldom  condemneth  to  death.  The  town  of  Leango 
ftands  in  the  midft  of  four  lordfhips,  which  abound  in 
corn,  fruits,  &c.  Here  they  make  great  quantities  of 
cloth  of  divers  kinds,  very  fine  and  curious  ;  the  in- 
habitants are  feldom  idle  ;  they  even  make  needle-  work 
caps  as  they  walk  in  the  ftreets.  The  flave  trade  is 
here  principally  managed  by  thePortuguefe,  who  car- 
ry it  far  up  into  the  inland  countries.  They  are  faid  to 
fend  offfrom  thefe  parts  15,000  (laves  each  year.  At 
Angola,  about  the  tenth  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  ends 
the  trade  for  (laves. 

As  all  thefe  countries  lie  between  the  tropics,  the  air 
is  exceffively  hot,  efpecially  from  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  March ;  which,  with  the  coolnefs 
cf  the  nights,  the  frequent  thick,  (linking,  fulphu- 
reous  mills,  and  the  periodical  rains,  when  the  flat 
country  is  overflowed,  makes  it  very  unhealthy,  efpe- 
cially to  Europeans.   The  natives,  however,  are  little 
affected  with  the  unwholefomeair.  According  to  Bar- 
hot,    they  keep   much  within  doors  in  tempeftuous 
times  ;  and  when  expofed  to  the  weather,  their  (kins 
.    being  fuppled  and  pores  clofed    by  daily   anointing 
with  palm  oil,   the  weather  can  make  but  little  im- 
preffion  on  them.  They  generally,  therefore,  enjoy  a 
good  ftate  of  health,  and  are  able  to  procure  to  them- 
felves  a  comfortable  fubliltence,withmuch  lefs  care  and 
toil  than  is  neceflary  in  our  more  northern  climate  ; 
which  lafl  advantage- arifes  not  only  from  the  warmth 
of  the  climate,  but  alfo  from  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers,  whereby  the  land  is  regularly  moiftened  and 
rendered  extremely  fertile ,  and  being  in  many  places 
improved  by  culture,  abounds  with  grain  and  fruits, 
cattle,  poultry,  &c.     The  earth  yields  all  the  year  a 
frefh  fupply  of  food  :  Few  clothes  are  requiiite,   and 
little  art  neceflary  in  making  them,  or  in  the  condruc- 
tion  of  their  houfes,  which  are  very  Ample,  principally 
calculated  to  defend  them  from  the  tempeftuous  fea- 
fons  and  wild  beads  ;  a  few  dry  reeds  covered  with 
mattsferve  for  their  beds.     The  other  furniture,  ex- 
cept what  belongs  to  cookery,  gives  the  women  but 
little  trouble  ;  the  moveables  of  the  greateft  among 
them  only  amounting  to  a  few  earthen  pots,  fome 
wooden  utcnfils,  and  gourds  or  calabafties  ;  from  thefe 
laft,  which  grow  almoft  naturally  over  their  huts,  to 
which  they  afford  an  agreeable  (hade,   they  are  abun- 
dantly (locked  with  good  clean  veffels  for  moll  houfe- 
hold  ufes,  being  of  different  (izes,  from  half  a  pint  to 
feveral  gallons. 


The  diflempers  the  Europeans  are  fubjeft  to  on  Guinea, 
this  coaft,  arc  fevers,  fluxes,  and  colics,  which  are  *-— v— — ' 
occafioned  by  indifferent  water  and  bad  air  ;  their 
fettlements  lying  near  the  coaft,  where  the  fogs  and 
(teams  arifmg  from  the  ooze  and  fait- mar  flics,  and  the 
(linking  fifh  the  natives  dry  on  the  beach,  corrupt  the 
air,  and  render  it  fatal  to  the  foreigners.  The  moft 
temperate  men  find  it  difficult  to  prefervc  their  health ; 
but  a  great  many  haften  their  death  by  their  intempe- 
rance, or  negligence,  expofmg  themfelves  to  the  cold 
air  in  the  evening,  after  a  very  hot  day.  This  fudden 
change,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  has  often  ve- 
ry bad  effects  in  hot  climates. 

Of  mountains  in  Guinea,  the  moft  remarkable  are 
thofe  of  Sierra  Leona.  The  principal  capes  are  thofe 
of  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Verd,  Cape  Leon,  Cape  St 
Ann's,  Cape  Palmas,  and  Cape  Three-Poins,  Cape 
Formofa,  Cape  Monte,  Cape  St  John,  Cape  Lopas, 
Cape  Lede,  and  Cape  Negro.  The  chief  bays  are  the 
Cyprian  or  Cintra  Bay,  and  the  Bite  of  Guinea.  Of 
the  rivers,  the'moft  coniiderable  are  thofe  of  Coanzo 
and  Ambrili,  the  Zaara,  the  Lunde,  the  Cameron, 
the  Formofa,  the  Volta,  the  Sierra  Leon,  and  the 
Sherbro.  All  thefe  run  from  eaft  to  weft  (except  the 
Volta,  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth),  and  fall  in- 
to the  Atlantic. 

Beiides  gold,  ivory,  and  (laves,  Guinea  affords  in- 
digo, wax,  gum-fenega,  gum-tragacanth,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  gums  and  drugs. 

The  mod  ancient  account  we  have  of  the  country  Hiftory  of 
of  the  negroes,  particularly  that  part  lituated  on  and  the  Guinea 
between  the  two  great  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia,  trade, 
is  from  the  writings  of  two  ancient  authors,  one  an 
Arabian,  and  the  other  a  Moor.  The  fir  ft  wrote  in 
Arabic  about  the  12th  century.  His  wcrks,  printed 
in  that  language  at  Rome,  were  afterwards  tranllated 
into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Paris  under  the  patronage 
of  the  famous  Tfiuanus  chancellor  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  Geographica  Nubienfis,  containing  an  account 
of  all  the  nations  lying  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia. 
The  other  was  written  by  John  Leo,  a  Moor,  born  at 
Granada  in  Spain, be  fore  the  Moors  were  totally  expel- 
led from  that  kingdom.  He  redded  in  Africa  ;  but  be- 
ing on  a  voyage  from  Tripoli  to  Tunis,  was  taken  by 
fome  Italian  corfairs,  who  finding  him  poflefled  of  fe- 
veral Arabian  books,  befides  his  own  manufcripts,  ap- 
prehended him  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  and  as  fuch 
prefented  him  to  Pope  Leo  X.  This  pope  encouraging 
him,  he  embraced  the  Romifli  religion,  and  his  de- 
fcription  of  Africa  was  publifhed  in  Italian.  From 
thefe  writings  we  gather,  that  after  the  Mahometan 
religion  had  extended  to  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
fome  of  the  promoters  of  it  eroding  the  fandy  defarts 
of  Numidia,  which  feparate  that  country  from  Gui- 
nea, found  it  inhabited  by  men,  who,  though  under 
no  regular  government,  and  deflitutc  of  that  know- 
ledge the  Arabians  were  favoured  with,  lived  in  con- 
tent and  peace.  The  fird  author  particularly  remarks, 
"  that  they  never  made  war,  or  travelled  abroad,  but 
employed  themfelves  in  tendingtheir  herds,  or  labour- 
ing in  the  ground."  J.  Leo  (ays,  p.  65.  "That 
they  lived  in  common,  having  no  property  in  land,  no 
tyrant  nor  fuperior  lord,  but  fupported  themfelves  in 
"  an  equal  date,  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, which  afforded  plenty  of  roots,  game,  and  honey. 

They 
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Guinea.    That  ambition  or  avarice  never  drove  theni  into  foreign 

1 * countries  to  fubdue  or  cheat  their  neighbours.    Thus 

they  lived  without  toil  or  fuperfluities."  "  The  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Morocco,  who  wore  coats  of  mail, 
and  ufedfwerds  and  f^ears  headed  with  iron,  coming 
amongft  thefe  harmlefs  and  naked  people,  foon brought 
them  under  fubjection,  and  divided  that  part  of  Guinea 
which  lies  on  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  into  15 
parts;  thofe  were  the  15  kingdoms  of  the  negroes, 
over  which  the  Moors  prefided,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple were  negroes.  Thefe  Moors  taught  the  negroes, 
the  Mahometan  religion,  and  arts  of  life  ;  particularly 
the  ufe  of  iron,  before  unknown  to  them.  About 
the  14th  century,  a  native  negro,  called  Hdi  Ifchia, 
expelled  the  Moorifh  conquerors  ;  but  though  the  ne- 
groes threw  off  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  nation,  they  only 
changed  a  Libyan  for  a  negro  m after.  Heli  Ifchia 
himfelf  becoming  king,  led  the  negroes  on  to  foreign 
wars,  and  eftabliihed  himfelf  in  power  over  a  very  large 
extent  of  country."  Since  Leo's  time,  the  Euro- 
peans have  had  very  little  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of 
Africa,  nor  do  they  know  what  became  of  this  great, 
empire.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  broke  into  pieces, 
and  that  the  natives  again  relumed  many  of  their  an- 
cient cuftoms  ;  for  in  the  account  publiihed  by  Moore, 
in  his  travels  on  the  river  Gambia,  we  find  a  mixture 
of  the  Moorifh  and  Mahometan  cuftoms,  joined  with 
the  original  fimplicity  of  the  negroes.  It  appears  by 
accounts  of  ancient  voyages,  collected  by  Hackluit, 
Purchas  and  oihers,  that  it  was  about  50  years  before 
the  difcovery  of  America,  that  the  Portuguefe  at- 
tempted to  fail  round  Cape  Bojador,  which  lies  be- 
tween their  country  and  Guinea:  this,  after  divers 
repnlfes  occafioned  by  the  violent  currents,  they 
effected  ;  when  landing  on  the  weftern  coafts  of 
Africa,  they  foon  began  to  make  incurlions  into  the 
country,  and  to  ftize  and  carry  off  die  native  in- 
habitants. As  early  as  the  year  1434,  Alonzo  Gon- 
zales, the  firft  who  is  recorded  to  have  met  with 
the  natives,  being  onthatcoaft,  purfued  and  attack- 
ed a  number  of  them,  when  fome  were  wounded,  as 
was  alfo  one  of  the.  Portuguefe  ;  which  the  author  re- 
cords as  the  firft  blood  Ipilt  by  Chriftians  in  thofe 
parts.  Six  years  after,  the  fame  Gonzales  again  at- 
tacked the  natives,  and  took  i2prifoners,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  his  veflels:  he  afterwards  put  a  woman 
on  more,  in  order  to  induce  the  natives  to  redeem  the 
prifoners ;  but  the  next  day  1 50  of  the  inhabitants  ap- 
peared on  horfes  and  camels,  provoking  the  Portu- 
guefe to  land;  which  they  not  daring  to  venture,  the 
natives  difcharged  a  volley  of  Hones'  at  them,  and  went 
off.  After  this,  the  Portuguefe  ftill continued  to  fend 
veflels  on  the  coaft  of  Africa:  particularly  we  read  of 
their  falling  on  a  village,  whence  the  inhabitants  fled, 
and,  being  purfued,  25  were  taken  ;  "  he  that  ran 
bed  (fays  the  author),  taking  the  moft.  In  their 
way  home  they  killed  fome  of  the  natives,  and  took 
.55  more  prifoners.  Afterwards  Dinifanes  Dagrama, 
with  two  other  veflels,  landed  on  the  ifland  Arguin, 
where  they  took  54  moors  ;  then  running  along  the 
coaft  80  leagues  farther,  they  at  feveral  times  took  50 
Haves  ;  bnt  herefeven  of  the  Portuguefe  were  killed. 
Then  being  joined  by  feveral  other  veflels,  Dinifanes 
propofed  to  deftroy  the  ifland, to  revenge  the  lofs  of  the 
leven  Portuguefe  ;  of  which  the  Moors  being  apprifed, 


fled,  fo  that  no  more  than  12  were  found,  whereof  Guinea. 

only  four  could  be  taken,  the  reft  being  killed  ,  as  alfo  ' *; — I 

one  of  the  Portuguefe."  Many  more  captures  of  this 
kind  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  and  Guinea  are  recorded 
to  have  been  made  in  thofe  early  times  by  the  Portu- 
guefe ;  who,  in  the  year  1 481,  erected  their  firft  fort 
atD'Elminaon  that  coalt,  from  whence  they  foon  open- 
ed a  trade  for  flaves  with  the  inland  parts  of  Guinea. 

From  the  foregoing  accounts,  it  is  undoubted,  that 
the  practice  of  making  flaves  of  the  negroes  owes  its 
origin  to  the  early  incurlions  of  the  Portugefe  on  the 
coalt  ofAfrica,  folely  from  an  inordinate  defire  of  gain. 
This  is  clearly  evidenced  from  their  own  hiftorians, 
particularly  Cada  Mofto,  about  the  year  1455,  who 
writes*,  "  That  before  the  trade  was  fettled  for  pur-  •  GolUffi»n^ 
chafing  flaves  from  the  Moors  at  Arguin,  fometimes  vol.  i. 
four,  and  fometimes  morePortuguefe  veflels,were  ufed  P-  57^- 
to  come  to  that  gulph,  well  armed  ;    and,  landing  by 
night,  would  furprife  fome  fifhermen's  villages  :   that 
they  even  entered  into  the  country,  and  carried  off 
Arabs  of  both  fexes,  whom  they  fold  in  Portugal." 
And  alfo,  v  That  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  fet- 
led  on  four  of  the  Canary  i Hands,  would   go  to  the 
other  ifland  by  night,  and  feize  fome  of  the  natives  of 
both  fexes,  whom  theyfent  to  be  fold  in  Spain." 

After  the  fetilemcnt  of  America,  thofe  devaftations^ 
and  the  captivating  the  miferableAfricans;greatly  in- 
creafed. 

Anderfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
p.  336,  (peaking  of  what  pafled  in  the  year  1508, 
writes,  **  That  the  Spaniards  had  by  this  time  found 
that  the  miferable  Indian  natives,  whom  they  had 
made  to  work  in  their  mines  and  fields,  were  not  fo  re- 
buff and  proper  for  thofe  purpofes  as  negroes  brought 
from  Africa  :  wherefore  they,  about  that  time,  began 
to  import  negroes  for  that  end  into  Hifpaniola,  from 
the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  ths  Guineacoafts  ;  and 
alfo  afterwards  for  their  fugar-works." 

It  was  about  the  year  iJ5r,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  fome  London  mer- 
chants lent  out  the  firft  Englilh  fhip  on  a  trading  voy- 
age to  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  This  was  foon  followed  by 
feveral  others  to  the  fame  parts  ;  but  the  Englifh  not 
having  then  any  plantations  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
confequenily  no  occahon  for  negroes,  fuch  fhips  tra- 
ded only  for  gold,  elephants  teeth ,  and  Guinea  pepper. 
This  trade  was  carried  on  at  the  hazard  of  lofing  their 
fhips  and  cargoes,  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguefe,  who  claimed  an  exclufive  right  of 
trade,  on  account  of  the  feveral  fettlements  they  had 
made  there.  In  1554,  we  find  captain  Thomas  Wind- 
ham trading  along  the  coaft  with  140  men,  in  three 
fhips,  and  failing  as   far  as  Benin,  which  lies  about 
3000  miles  down  the  coalt,  to  take  in  a  load  of  pep- 
per.    Next  year  John  Lock  traded  along  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  as  far  as  D'Elmina,  when  he  brought  away 
confiderable  quantities  of  gold  and  ivory.     He  fpeaks 
wellof  the  natives,  and  fays,  "That  whoever  will  deal 
with  them  mult  behave  civilly,  for  they  will  net  traffic 
if  ill  ufed."    In  1555,  William  Towerfon  traded  in  a 
peaceable  manner  with  the  natives,  who  made  com- 
plaint to  him  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  then  fettled 
in  their  caftle  atD'Elmina  ;  faying,  "  They  were  bad 
men  ;  who  made  them  flaves  if  they  could  take  them, 
putting  irons  on  their  legs." 

This 
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Guinea.         This  bad  example   of  the  Portuguefe  was  foon  fol- 

v «< 'lowed  by  fome  evil  difgpfed  Englilhmen:  for  ihe  fame 

Collision,  captajn  Towerfon  relates*,  "  That  in  the  courfe  of 
p<°  48  ^is  voyage, he  perceived  thenatives  near  D'Elminaun- 
willing  to  come  to  him,  and  that  he  was  at  laft  attack- 
ed by  them;  which  he  underftood  was  done  in  revenge 
for  the  wrong  done  them  the  year  before  by  one  cap- 
tain Gainifh,  who  had  taken  away  the  negro  captain's 
fon  and  three  others,  with  their  gold,  &c.  This 
caufed  them  to  join  the  Portuguefe,  notwithstanding 
their  hatred  of  them,  againft  the  Engliih."  The  next 
year  captain  Towerfon  brought  thefe  men  back  again  ; 
whereupon  the  negroes  fhowed  him  much  kindnefs. 
Ojiickly  after  this,  another  inftanceof  the  fame  kind 
occurred  in  the  cafe  of  Captain  George  Fenner,  who 
being  on  the  coaft  with  three  veffels,  was  alfo  attacked 
by  the  negroes,  who  wounded  feveral  of  his  people, 
and  violently  carried  three  of  his  men  to  their  town. 
The  captain  fent  a  mefTenger,  offering  any  thing  they 
defired  for  the  ranfomof  his  men  :  but  they  refufed  to 
deliver  them  ;  letting  him  know,  "  That  three  weeks 
before  an  Engliih  (hip,  which  came  in  the  road,  had 
carried  off  three  of  their  people  ;  and  that  till  they 
were  brought  again,  th»y  would  not  reftore  his  men, 
even  though  they  Ihould  give  their  three  ihips  to  re- 
leafe  them."  It  was  probably  the  evil  conduct  of 
thefeand  fome  other  Englifhmen  which  was  the  occa- 
iion  of  what  is  mentioned  in  Hill's  Naval  Hiftory,  viz.. 
"  That  when  captain  Hawkins  returned  from  his  firfl 
voyage  to  Africa,  queen  Elizabeth  fent  for  him,  when 
ihe  exprefTed  her  concern,  left  any  of  the  African  ne- 
groes mould  be  carried  off  without  their  free  confent; 
which  fhe  declared  would  bedeteftable,and  would  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  the  undertakers." 
Hawkins  madegreat  promiles,  which  nevmbelefs  he 
did  not  perform  ;  for  his  next  voyage  to  the  coaft  ap- 
pears to  have  been  principally  calculated  to  procure 
negroe  (laves,  in  order  to  fell  them  to  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Weft  Indies;  which  occafioned  the  fame  author  to 
ufe  thefe  remarkable  words  :  "  Here  began  the  horrid 
practice  of  forcing  the  Africans  into  flavery  :  an  in- 
justice and  barbarity,  which,  fo  fure  as  there  is  ven- 
geance in  heaven  for  the  worft  of  crimes,  will  fome 
time  be  the  deftru&ion  of  all  who  act  or  who  encou- 
rage it."  This  captain  Hawkins,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  feems  to  have  been  thefirft  Englifhman  who 
gave  public  countenance  to  this  wicked  traffic  :  for 
Anderfon,  before  mentioned,  at  p.  4or,  fays,  "That 
in  the  year  1562,  captain  Hawkins,  affifted  by  fub- 
fcription  of  fundry  gentlemen,  now  fitted  out  three 
fhips  ;  and  havinglearnt  that  negrceswerea  very  good 
commodity  in  Hifpaniola,  he  failed  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  took  in  negroes;  and  failed  with  them  for 
Hifpaniola,  where  he  fold  them,  and  his  Engliih  com- 
modities,and  loaded  his  three  veffels  with  hides, fugar, 
ginger,  &c.  with  which  he  returned  home  anno  1563, 
making  a  profperous  voyage."  As  it  proved  a  lucra- 
tive bufmefs,  the  trade  was  cominued  both  by  Haw- 
kins and  others,  as  appears  from  the  Naval  Chronicle, 
p.  55  ;  where  it  is  faid,  <<  That  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber T564,  captain  John. Hawkins,  with  two  mips  of 
700  and  140  tons,  failed  for  Africa  ;  that  on  the  8th 
of  December  they  anchored  to  the  South  of  Cape 
Verd,  where  the  captain  manned  the  boat,  and  fentSo 
meji  in  armour  into  they  country,  to  fee  if  they  could 
Vol. VIII. 


take  fome  negroes;  but  the  natives  flying  from  them,  Guinea., 
they  returned  to  their  fhips,  and  proceeded  farther  *"*  "  ' 
down  the  coafh  Here  they  ltaid  certain  days,  fend- 
ingtheir  men  a  fhore,  in  auhor  (as  the  author  fays)  to 
burn  and  fpoil  their  towns  and  take  the  inhabitants. 
The  land  they  obferved  to  be  well  cultivated,  there 
being  plenty  of  grain  and  fruit  of  feveral  forts,  and 
the  towns  prettily  laid  out.  On  the  25th,  being  in- 
formed by  the  Portuguefe  of  a  town  of  negroes  called 
Bymba,  where  there  was  not  only  a  quantity  of  gold, 
but  140  inhabitants,  they  refolved  to  attack  it,  hav- 
ing the  Portuguefe  for  their  guides  ;  but  by  mifma- 
nagement  they  took  but  ten  negroes,  having  feven  of 
their  own  men  killed  and  27  wounded.  They  then 
went  farther  down  the  coaft  ;  when  having  procured  a 
number  of  negroes,  they  proceeded  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies, where  they  fold  them  to  the  Spaniards."  And 
in  the  fame  Naval  Chronicle,  at  p.  76,  it  is  faid,  "th.»t 
in  the  year  1567,  Francis  Drake,  before  performing 
his  voyage  round  the  world,  went  with  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins in  his  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  where 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  flaves,  they  determined  to  ftcer 
for  the  Caribbee  illands."  How  queen  Elifabeth  fuf- 
fered  fo  grievous  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind to  be  perpetrated  by  her  fuljects,  and  how  fhe 
was  perfuaded,  about  the  30th  year  of  her  reign,  to 
grant  patents  for  carrying  on  a  trade  froi^  the  north 
part  of  the  river  Senegal  to  100  leagues  beyond  Siera 
Leona,  which  gave  rife  to  the  Airican  Company  \,  t  See  cw- 
is  hard  to  account  for,  any  otherwife  than  that  it/"7".?'  vol-J- 
arofe  from  the  mifreprefentation  made  to  her  of  the  P"22-5'" 
fituation  of  the  negroes,  and  of  the  advantages  it  was 
pretended  they  would  reapfrom  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  was  the  cafe  of 
Louis  XIII.  of  France  :  who,  Labat,  in  his  account 
of  the  ifles  of  America,  tells  us,  "  was  extremely  un- 
eafy  at  a  law  by  which  the  negroes  of  Iris  colonies  were 
to  be  made  flaves;  but  it  being  ftrongly  urged  to  him 
as  the  readieft  means  of  their  convcrlion  toChriftiani- 
ty,  he  acquiefced  therewith."  Neverthelefs,  fome  of 
the  Chriftian  powers  did  not  fo  ealily  ghe  way  in  this 
matter  :  for  we  find  J,  "  that  Cardinal  Cibo,  one  of  +  Colhaion, 
the  pope's  principal  minifters  of  ftate,  wrote  a  letter  ™1.  iii. 
on  behalf  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  great  council  P-  I°^' 
at  Rome,  to  the  miflionaries  in  Congo,  complaining 
that  the  pernicious  and  abominable  abufe  of  felling 
flaves  was  yet  continued  ;  requiring  them  to  remedy 
the  fame  if  polfible  ;  but  this  the  miffionaries  faw 
little  hopes  of  accomplifhing,  by  reafon  that  the  tr«:de 
of  the  country  lay  wholly  in  flaves  and  ivory." 

It  has  been  urged  in  jullification  of  this  trade,  that 
by  purchafing  the  captives  taken  in  battle,  they  fave 
the  lives  of  fo  many  human  creatures,  who  otherwife 
would  be  facrificed  to  the  implacable  revenge  of  the 
victors.  But  this  pretence  has  been  refuted  by  an  ap- 
peal to  reafon  and  fact.  For  if  the  negroes  appre- 
hended they  fhould  be  cruelly  put  to  death  if  they 
were  not  fent  away  ;  why,  it  is  afked,  do  they  mani- 
feft  fuch  reluctance  and  dread  as  they  generally  do,  at 
being  brought  from  their  native  country?  Smith,  in 
his  Account,  p.  28.  fays,  "  The  Gambians  abhor 
flavery,  and  will  attempt  any  thing,  though  ever  fo 
defperate,  to  avoid  it."  And  Thomas  Philips,  in  his 
account  of  a  voyage  he  performed  to  the  coall  of 
Guinea,  writes,  "  They  (the  negroes)  are  fo  loth  to 
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Guinea,     leave  their  own  country,  that  they  have  often  leaped 
*»     *         out  of  the  canoe,  boar,  or  fhip,  into  the  fea,  and  kept 
under  water  till  they  were  drowned,    to  avoid  being 
taken  up."     But  had  the  fad  even  been  otherwife, 
the  above  plea  is  urged  with  an  extreme  bad  grace, 
when  it  is  notorious  that  the  very  wars  faid  to  be  pro- 
duxtive  of  fuch  cruelty  were  fomented  by  the  infamous 
arts  of  the  Europeans.  From  the  foregoing  accounts, 
as  well  as  other  authentic  publications  of  this  kind,  it 
appears,  that  it  was  the  unwarrantable  luft  of  gain 
which  firft  ftimnlated  the  Portuguefe,  and  afterwards 
other  Europeans,  to  engage  in  this  horrid  traffic. _    By 
the  molt  unqueftionable  relations  of  thofe  early  times, 
the  natives  were  an  inoffenfive  people ,who,when  civil- 
ly ufed,  traded  amicably  with  the  Europeans.  It  is  re- 
corded of  thofe  of  Benin,  the    large  ft    kingdom  in 
Guinea,  that  they  were  a  gentle,  loving,  people  ;  and 
llcynold  fays,  "  They  found  more  fincere  proofs  of 
love  and  good  will  from  the  natives,  than  they  could 
'find  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  even  though 
they  had  relieved   them  from  the  greateft  mifery." 
And  from  the  fame  relations  there  is  no  reafon   to 
think  otherwife,  but  that  they  generally  lived  in  peace 
.amongft  themfelves  ;    there  occurring  no  accounts  of 
any  wars  at  that  early  period,  nor  of  any  fale  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  battle. 

In  fact  it  was  long  after  the  Portuguefe  had  made 
a  practice  of  violently  forcing  the  natives  of  Africa  in» 
to  flavery,  that  we  read  of  the  different  negro  nations 
making  war  upon  each  other,  and  felling  their  cap- 
tives. °And  probably  this  was  not  the  cafe,  till  thofe 
bordering  on  the  coaft,  who  had  been  ufed  to  fupply 
the  veilels  with  neceffaries,  had  become  corrupted  by 
their  interconrfe  with  theEuropeans,  and  were  excited 
by  drunkennefs  and  avarice  to  join  them  in  carrying 
on  thofe  wicked  fchemes,  by  which  thofe  unnatural 
wars  were  perpetrated  ;  the  inhabitants  kept  in  con- 
tinual alarms ;  the  country  laid  wafte  ,•  and,  as  Moore 
-expreffes  it,  "  infinite  numbers  fold  into  ilavery."  But 
that  the  Europeans  are  the  principal  caufe  of  thefe  de- 
vaftations,  is  particularly  evidenced  by  one  whofe  con- 
nection with  the  trade  would  rather  induce  him  to 
reprefent  it  in  the  faireft  colours,  viz.  Captain  Smith, 
I  the  perfon  fent  in  the  year  1726  by  the  African  com- 
pany to  furvey  their  fettlements  ;  who,  from  the  in- 
formation he  received  of  one  of  the  factors  who  had 
^elided  ten  years  in  that  country,   fays,   "  That  the 
difcerning  natives  account  it  their  greateft  unhappi- 
•  Rmhfj,      nefs,  that  they  were  ever  vifited  by  the  Europeans*." 
p.  266.       <<  That  we  Chriftians  introduced  the  traffic  of  Haves  j 
and  that  before  our  coming  they  lived  in  peace." 

In.  the  accounts  relating  to  the  African  trade,  we 

find'  this  melancholy  truth  farther  afTerted  by  fomeof 

■the  principal  directors  in  the  different  factories  ;  par- 

■\ColleeiUB\  ticularly  A.  Brue  fays  f,   "  That  the  Europeans  were 

vol.  14.        far  from  defiring  to  act  as  peace-makers  amongft  the 

f  •  98-         negroes  ;  which  would  be  acting  contrary  to  their  in- 

tereft,,fince  the  greater  the  wars,  the  more  flaves  were 

$T-  31-      procured."  AndWilliamBofman  alfo remarks:):, "That 

one  of  the   former   commanders  gave  large  funis  of 

money  to  the  negroes  of  one  nation,,  to  induce  them 

toattHck  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  which 

occasioned  a  battle  which  was  more  bloody  than  the 

wars  of  the  negroes  ufually  are."    This  is  confirmed 

by  J.  Barbot^  who  fays,  <'That  the  country  of  D'El- 


mina,  which  was  formerly  very  powerful  and  populous,   Guinea. 
was  in  his  time  fo  much   drained  of  its  inhabitants  by  — ^-w-— 
the  inreftine  wars  fomented  amongft  the  negroes  by 
the   Dutch,    that  there  did  not  remain  inhabitants 
enough  to  till  the  country." 

It  has  alfo  been  advanced  as  an.  argument  in  favour 
of  keeping  the  negroes  in  bondage,that  there  are  flaves 
in  Guinea,  and  that  thofe  amongft  us  might  be  fo  in 
their  own  country.     IMot  to  dwell  upon  the  incon- 
fiftency  of  our  giving  any  countenance  to  flavery,  be- 
caufe  the  Africans,  whom  we  efteem  a  barbarous  and 
favage  people,  allow  of  it,  and  perhaps  the  more  from 
our  example  ;  the  very  circumllance  ftated,  when  in- 
quired into,  muft  afford  caufe  of  blufhing,  rather  than 
ferve  as  a  palliation  of  fuch  iniquitous  conduct :  for  it 
will  appear,  that  the  flavery  endured  in  Guinea  is  by 
no  means  fo  grievous  as  that  in  the  colonies.    Captain 
Moore, fpeaking  of  the  natives  living  on  the  riverGam- 
bia,fays,  li  That  fomeof  the  negroes  have  manyhoufe 
flaves  ;  which  are  their  great  glory  ;   that  thofe  (laves 
live  fo  well  and  eafy,  that  it  is  fometimes  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  know  the  flaves  from  their  matters  or  miftrefTes. 
And  that  though   in   fome  parts  of  Africa  they  fell 
their  flaves  born  in  the  family ,  yet  on  theriver  Gam- 
bia they  think  it  a  very  wicked  thing."    The  author 
adds,  "   He  never  heard  of  but  one  that  ever  fold  a 
family  flave,  except  for  fuch   crimes  as  they  would 
have  been  fold  for  if  they  had  been  free."     And  in 
Aftley's  Collection,,  fpeaking  of  the  cuftoms  of  the 
negroes  in  that  large  extent  of  country  further  down 
the  coaft,  particularly  denominated  the  Coaft  of  Guinea, 
it  is  faid,  "  They  have  not  many  flaves  on  the  coaft  ; 
none  but  the  king  or  nobles  are  permitted  to  buy  or 
fell  any  ;  fo  that  they  are  allowed  only  what  are  ne. 
ceflaryfor  their  families,  or  tilling  the  ground."  The 
fame  author  adds,    "   That  they  generally  ufc  their 
flaves  well,  and  feldom  correct  them." 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  natural  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  negroes,  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  moft  parts- 
of  Guinea,  which  are  confirmed  by  authors  of  candour, 
who  have  written  from  their  own  knowledge,  it  may 
well  be  concluded,  that  the  negroes  acquaintance  with 
the  Europeans  might  have  been  a  happinefs  to  them  : 
but  thefe  forgetful  of  their  duty  as  men  and  Chri- 
ftians, have  conducted  themfelves  in  fo  iniquitous  a 
manner,  as  muft  neceflarily  raife  in  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtfuland  well  difpofed  negroes  theutmoft  fcorn 
and  deteflation  of  the  very  name  of  Chriftians.  Ail 
other  confiderations  have  given  way  to  an  infatiabie 
defire  of  gain,  which  has  been  the  principal  and  mo- 
ving caufe  of  the  moftdeteftable  and  barbarous  fcene 
that  was  perhaps  ever  acted  upon  the  face  of  the  earth; 
infteadof  making  ufe  of  that  fuperior  knowledge  with 
which  the  Almighty,  the  common  Parent  of  mankind, 
had  favoured  them,  to  ftrengthen  the  principle  of 
peace  and  good  will  in  the  breafts  of  the  incautious 
negroes,  the  Europeans  have,  by  their  bad  example, 
led  them  into  excefs  of  drunkennefs,  debauchery,  and 
avarice  :  whereby  every  paffion  of  corrupt  nature  be- 
ing inflamed,  they  have  been  eafily  prevailed  upon  to 
make  war  and  captivateone  another,  as  well  to  fur- 
nifli  means  for  the  excefTes  they  have  been  habituated 
to,  as  to  fatisfy  the  greedy  defire  of  gain  in  their  pro- 
fligate employers  ;  who  to  this  intent  have  furnifhed 
them  with  prodigious  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni— 
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Guinea,   tion.  Thus  they  have  been  hurried  into  confusion, 

— * '  diftrefs,  and  all  the  extremities  of  temporal  mifery  ; 

every  tking,  even  the  power  of  their  kings,  has  oeen 
made  fublervient  to  this  wicked  purpofc  ;  for  iniiead 
of  being  protectors  of  their  fuhjects,  fome  ofthofe  ru- 
lers, corrupted  by  the  excefiive  love  of  fpiruuous  li- 
quors, and  the  tempting  baits  laid  before  them  by  the 
factors,  have  invaded  the  liberties  of  their  unhappy 
subjects,  and  are  become  their  oppreuors. 

Here  it  may  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  ac- 
counts we  have  of   the  inhabitants  of   Guinea  are 
chiefly  given  by  pcrfons  engaged  in  the  trade,  who, 
from  felf- interested  views,  have  defcribed  them  in  fuch. 
colours  as  were  lealt  likely  to  excite  companion  and 
refpect,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  fo  mauifelt  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind  to  the  minds  of  the 
purchafers  ;  yet  they  cannot  but  allow  the  negroes  to 
be  poUefied  of  fomc  good  qualities,  though  they  con- 
trive as  much  as  poflible  to  call  a  fhade  over  them.  A 
particular  instance  of  this  appears  in  Attley's  Collec- 
tion, vol.  ii.  p.  73 ;  where  the  author,  fpeaking  of  the 
Mandingos  fettled  at  Galem,   which  is  fituated  900 
miles  up  the  Senegal,  after  faying  that  they  carry  on 
a  commerce  to  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and 
amafs  riches,  adds,  "  That  excepting  the  vices  pecu- 
liar to  the  blacks,  they  are  a  good  fort  of  people,  ho- 
Mcit,  bofpitable,juft  to  their  word,  laborious,  industri- 
ous, and  very  ready  to  learn  arts  andfeiences."  Here 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  vices  can  be  peculiarly 
attendant  on  a  people  fo  well  difpofed  as  the  author 
defcribes  thefe  to  be.  With  refpecl;  to  the  charge  fome 
authors  have  brought  againit  them,  as  being  void  of  all 
natural  affection,    it   is  frequently    contradicted  by 
others.  In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Collection,  p.  275  and  629. 
the  negroes  of  North  Guinea  and  the  Gold  Coalt  are 
faid  to  be  fond  of  their  children,  whom  they  love  with 
tendernefs.     And  Bofman  fays,  p.  340.  "  INot  a  few 
in  his  country  (viz.    Holland)  fondly  imagine,   that 
parents  here  fell  their  children,  men  their  wives,  and 
onebrother  the  oilier  ;  butthofewho  think  fo,  deceive 
themfelves  ;   for  this  never  happens  on  any  other  ac- 
count but   that  of  neceiiity,  or  fome  great  crime." 
The  fame  is  repeated  by  J.  Barbot,   p.  326,   and  alfo 
confirmed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloanc  in  the  introduction  to 
his  natural  hi  ftory  of  Jamaica  ;  where,  fpeaking  of  the 
negroes,  he  fays,  **  they  are  ufually  thought  to  be  hat- 
ersof  their  own  children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  believed 
that  they  fell  and  difpofeof  them  to  Itrangers  for  mo- 
ney :  but  this  is  not  true  ;  for  the  negroes  of  Guinea 
being  divided  into  feven  captainihips,  as  well  as  the 
Indians  of   America,  have   wars  ;  and   belides  thofe 
flain in  battle,  many  prifoners  are  taken,  who  are  fold 
as  (laves,  and  brought  thither  :  but  the  parents  here, 
although  their  children  are  slaves  for  ever,  yet  havefo 
great  love  for  them,  that  no  mailers  dare  fell  or  give 
away  one  of  their  little  ones,  unlefs  they  care  not  whe- 
ther their  parents  hang  themfelves  or  no."    J.  Bar- 
bot, fpeaking  of  the  occasion  of  the  natives  of  Guinea 
being  reprefented  as  a  treacherous  people,  afcribes  it 
to   the  Hollanders  (and  doubtlefs  other   Europeans) 
nfurping  authority,  ^nd  fomenting  divisions  between 
the  negroes.  At  p.  1 10,   he  fays,  "  it  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  European  nations  trading  amonglt 
thefe  people,  havevery  unjustly  and  inhumanly,  with- 
out any  provocation,  stolen  away,  from  time  to  time, 


abundance  of  the  people,  not  only  on  this  caaft,  but  Guinea, 
slmoft  every  where  in  Guinea,  who  have  come  on  " — * — 
board  their  fhips  in  a  harmlefs  and  confiding  manner: 
thefe  they  have  in  great  numbers  carried  away,  and 
fold  in  the  plantations,  with  other  flaves  which  they 
had  purchafed."  And  although  fome  of  the  negroes 
may  be  justly  charged  with  indolence  and  fupinenefs, 
yec  many  others  are  frequently  mentioned  by  authors 
as  a  careful,  industrious,  and  even  laborious  people. 

By  an  enquiry  into  the  laws  and  cultoms  formerly  in 
ufe,and  still  in  force  amongst  the  negroes,  particularly 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  it  will  be  found,  that  provision  wag 
made  for  the  general  peace,  and  for  the  lafetyof  indi- 
viduals ;  even  in  W.  Bofman's  time,  long  after  the 
Europeans  had  established  the  flave-trade,  the  natives 
were  not  publicly  enllaved,  any  otherwife  than  in  pa- 
niflimcnt  for  crimes,  when  prifoners  of  war,  or  by  a 
violent  exertion  of  the  power  of  their  corrupted  kings. 
Where  any  of  the  natives  were  stolen  in  order  to  be 
fold  to  the  Europeans,  it  was  done  fecretly,  or  at  leaft 
only  connived  at  by  thofe  in  power  :  this  appears  from 
Barbot  and  Bofman's  account  of  the  matter,  both  a- 
greeing  that  man-ftealing  was  not  allowed  on  the  Gold 
Coaft.  The  firlt  fays,  »  Kidnapping  or  stealing  of 
human  creatures  is  punilhed  there,  and  even  fome- 
times  with  death."  And  Bofman,  whofelona-  residence 
on  the  coaft  enabled  him  to  fpeak  with  certainty,  fays, 
"That  the  laws  were  feverc  against  murder,  thievery, 
and  adultery;"  and  adds,  "  That  man-stealing  was 
punilhed  on  the  Gold  Coaft  with  rigid  feverity,  and 
fomettmes  with  death  itfelf."  H.  nee  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  fale  of  thegreatelt  part  of  the  negroes 
to  the  Europeans  is  fupported  by  violence,  in  defiance 
of  the  laws,  through  the  knavery  of  their  principal 
men,  who  (as  is  too  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  in  Eu- 
ropean countries),  under  pretence  of  encouraging 
trade,  and  increasing  the  public  revenue,  disregard 
the  dictates  of  justice,  and  trample  upon  thofe  liber- 
ties which  they  are  appointed  to  prefervc. 

Moore  alfo  mentions  man- stealing  as  being difcounte- 
nanced  by  the  negro  governments  on  the  riverGambia; 
and  fpeaks  of  the  enslaving  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 
as  a  violence  which  only  happens  under  a  corrupt  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  He  lays,  "  the  kings  of  that 
country  generally  ad  vife  with  their  head  men,  fcarcely 
doing  any  thing  of  confequence  without  consulting 
them  first,  except  the  king  of  Barfailay,  who  being 
subject  to  hard-drinking  is  very  abfolute.  It  is  to  this 
king's  infatiable  thirst  for  brandy,  that  his  subjects 
freedoms  and  families  are  in  fo  precarious  a  lituation. 
Whenever  this  king  wants  goods  or  brandy,  he  fends  a 
mellenger  to  the  English  governor  at  James's  Fort,  to 
delire  he  would  fend  a  (loop  there  with  a  cargo  :  this 
news  being  not  at  a/J  unwelcome,  the  governor  fends  ac- 
cordingly, agunft  the  arrival  of  the  lloop,  the  king 
goes  and  ranfacks  fome  of  his  enemies  towns,  feizing 
the  people,  and  felling  them  for  fuch  commodities  as 
he  is  in  want  of,  which  commonly  are  brandy,  guns, 
powder,  balls,  pitols,  and  aula  flies,  for  his  attendants 
and  foldiers  ;  and  coral  and  silver  for  his  wives  and 
concubines.  In  cafe  he  is  not  at  war  with  any  neigh- 
bouring king,  he  then  falls  upon  one  of  hisown  towns, 
which  are  numerous,  and  ufes  them  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. He  often  goes  with  fome  of  lib  troeps  by  a  town 
in  the  day  time,  and  returning  in  the  night,  ftts  fire 
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Guinea,  to  three  parts  of  it,  and  putting  guards  at  the  fourth,  a  yard  diftant  from  each  other,  30  or  40  in  a  firing  Guinea. 
"  v  there  feizes  the  people  as  they  run  out  from  the  fire  ;  having  generally  a  bundle  of  corn  or  elephants  teeth  N  * 
he  ties  their  arms  behind  them,  and  marches  them  ei-  upon  tach  of  their  heads.  In  their  way  from  the 
tlierto  Joar  or  Cohone,  where  he  fells  them  to  the  mountains,  they  travel  through  very  great  woods, 
Europeans."  where  they  cannot  for  fome  cays  get  water  ;  fo  they 
Mr  Brue,  the  French  director,  gives  much  the  fame  carry  in  flcin  bags  enough  to  fupport  them  for  a  time. 
*  Afdey,  account,  and  fays*,  '"  That  having  received  goods,  I  cannot  (adds  Moore)  be  certain  of  the  number  of 
vol.  n.  jje  wrote  to  the  king,  that  if  he  had  a  fufficient  mini-  merchants  who  follow  this  trade/  but  there  may, 
p  5*  ber  of  (laves,  he  was  ready  to  trade  wiih  him.  This  perhaps,  beabout  100.  who  go  up  into  the  inland 
prince,  aswellas  the  other  negro monarchs,  has  always  country  with  the  goods  which  they  buy  from  the 
a  fare  way  of  fupplying  his  deficiencies,  by  felling  his  white  men,  and  with  them  purchafe,  ia  various  coun- 
own  fbhjects,  for  which  they  feldom  want  a  pretence,  tries,  gold,  Haves,  and  elephants  teeth.  Befides  the 
The  king  had  recourfe  to  this  method,  by  fcizing  300  flaveswhicfi  themerchams bring down,there  are  many 
of  his  own  people;  and  fent  word  to  the  director  that  bought  along  the  river  :  Thefe  are  either  taken  in  war, 
he  had  the  naves  ready  to  deliver  for  the  goods."  It  as  the  former  are,  or  men  condemned  for  crimes  ;  or 
feems  the  king  wanted  double  the  quantity  of  goods  clfe people  ftolen,  which  is  very  jrequent.—  Since  the 
which  the  factor  would  give  him  for  thefe  300  (laves;  flave-trade  has  been  ufed,  all  punifhments  are  changed 
but  the  factor  refuting  to  truft  him  as  he  was  already  into  (lavery  ;  there  being  an  advantage  on  fuch  con- 
in  the  company's  debt,  and  perceiving  that  this  refufal  demnation,  they  Jlrain  for  crimes  very  hard,  in  order  to 
hid  put  the  king  much  out  of  temper,  he  propofed  get  the  benefit  of  'felling  the  criminal. " 
that  he  mould  give  him  a  licence  for  taking  fo  many  John  Barbot,  the  French  factor,  in  his  account  of 
more  of  his  people  as  the  goods  he  ftill  wanted  were  the  manner  by  which  the  (laves  are  procured,  fays, 
worth:  but  this  the  king  refufed,  faying,  It  might  "  The  (laves  fold  by  the  negroes  are  for  the  moft  part 
occafion  a  difturbance  amongft  his  fubjefis."  Except  prifoners  of  war,  or  taken  in  the  incur/Ions  they  make 
iii  the  above  inftance,  and  feme  others,  where  the  into  theirenemiesterritcries;  others  are  ftolen  away  by 
power  of  the  negro  kings  is  unlawfully  exerted  over  their  neighbours,  when  found  abroad  on  the  read,  or 
their  fubjects,  the  (lave-trade  is  carried  on  in  Guinea  in  the  woods  ;  or  elfe  in  the  corn  fields,  at  the  time  of 
with  fome  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  which  al-  the  year  when  their  parents  keep  them  there  all  the  day 
low  of  none  to  be  fold  but  prifoners  taken  in  their  to  fcare  away  the  devouring  fmall  birds."  Speaking 
national  wars,  or  people  adjudged  to  (lavery  in  punifh-  of  the  tranfactions  on  that  part  of  Guinea  called  the 
ment  for  crimes;  but  thelargenefsof  the  country,  the  Slave  Coaft,  where  the  Europeans  have  the  molt  facto- 
mimber  of  kingdoms  or  commonwealths,  and  the  great  ries,  and  from  whence  they  bring  away  much  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  Europeans,  afford  fre-  greateft  number  of  Haves,  the  fame  author  fays,  "The 
quent  pretences  and  opportunities  to  the  bold  defign-  inhabitants  of  Coto  do  much  mifchief  in  dealing  thofe 
ing  profligates  of  one  kingdom,  to  furprife  and  feize  (laves  they  fell  to  the   Europeans  from  the  upland 

upon  not  only  thofe  of  a  neighbouring  government,  country. That  the  inhabitants  of  Popo  excell  the 

but  alfo  the  Weak  and  helplefs  of  their  own  ;  and  the  former  ;  being  endowed  with  a  much  larger  (hare  of 
unhappy  people,  taken  on  thofe  occafions,  are,  with  courage,  they  rob  more  fuccefsfully,  by  which  means 
impunity,  fold   to  the  Europeans.      Thefe  practices  they  increafe  their  riches  and  trade."  The  author  par- 
are   doubtlefs  difapproved  of  by  the   moft  confider-  tica\a.r\y  remarks^That  they  are  encouragedin  this prac- 
ate  amongft  the  negroes;   for  Bofman  acquaints  us,  tice  hy  the  Europeans:  fometimes  it  happens,  according 
that  even  their  national  wars  are  not  agreeable  to  fuch.  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  inland  excursions,  that  they  arc 
He  fays,  "  If  the  perfon  who  occafioned  the  begin-  able  to  furnilh  200  (laves,  or  more,  in  a  few  days." 
ning  of  the  war  be  taken,  they  will  not  calily  admit  And  he  fays,  "  The  blacks  of  Fida,  or  Whidah,  are 
him  to  ranfom,  though  his  weight  in  gold  lhould  be  fo  expeditious  in  trading  for  (laves,  that  they  can  de- 
offered,  for  fear  heihould  in  future  form  fome  new  de-  liver  1000  every  month." — "Ift  here  happens  to  be  no 
fign  againft  their  repofe."  ftock  of  (laves  there,  the  faclor  muff  truft  the  blacks 
We  ihallconclude  thisarticlewhh  the  followingac-  with    his    goods,    to  the  value  of    150  1.  or  200]. 
count  of  the  (hocking  methods  ufed  in  the  carrying  on  which  goods  they  carry  up  into  the  inland  country  to 
of  the  (lave  trade,  as  defcribed  by  factors  of  different  buy  (laves  at  all  markets   for  above  600  miles  up  the 
nations.  country,  where  they  are  kept  like  cattle  in  Europe  ; 
P.  48:          Mr  Mooref,  a  factor  for  the  Engliih  African  Com-  the  (laves  fold  there  being  generally  prifoners  of  war, 
panyonthe  river  Gambia,  writes,  "  That  there  are  a  taken  from  thcr  enemies  like  other  booty,  and  perhaps 
number  of  negro  traders,  called  Joneses,  or  merchants,  fome  few  fold  by  their  own  countrymen,  in  extreme 
who  fTlow  the  flave-trade  as  abufiuefs;  their  place  of  want,  or  upon  a  famine,  as  alfo  fome  as  a  punifhmenr. 
refidence  is  fo  high  up  the  country  as  to  be  (ixweeks  of  heinous  crimes."    So  far  Barbot's  account.    That 
travel  from  James'  Fort,  which  is  fkuated  at  the  mouth  given  byBofman  is  as  follows:  "When  the  (laves  which 
of  that  river.  Thefe  merchants  bring  down  elephants  are  brought  from  the  inland  countries  come  to  Whi- 
tceth,  and  in  fome  years  2000  (laves,  moft  of  which,  dah,  they  are  put  inprifon  together  ;  when  we  treat 
they  fay,  are  prifoners  taken  in  war.  They,  buy  them  concerning  buying  them,  they  are  all  brought  out  to- 
from  the  different  princes  who  take  them;  many  of  gether  in  a  large  plain,  where,  by  our  fnrgeons,  they 
them    are  Bnmbrongs  and  Petcharies  ;  nations  who  are  thoroughly  examined,  and  that  naked,  both  men 
eachofthem  have  different  languages, andare  brought  and  women,  without  the  leaft  diftinction  ormodefty. 
from  a  vaftwny  inland.  Their  way  of  bringing  them  is  Thofe  which  are  approved  as  good,  are  fct  on  one  fide  ; 
tying  them  by  the  neck  with  leather  thongs,  at  about  in  the  mean  while  a  burning  £;on>  with  the  arm3  or 
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nameaf  the  company,  lies  in  the  fire,  with  which  ours 
'  are  marked  on  the  bread.  When  we  have  agreed  with 
the  owners  of  the  (laves,  they  are  returned  to  their 
prifons  ;  where,  t'rom  that  time  forward,  they  are  kept 
at  our  charge,  and  coft  us  two  pence  a  day  each  (lave, 
which  ferves  tofubfift  them  like  criminals  on  bread  and 
water  ;  fo  that  to  fave  charges,  we  fend  them  on  board 
our  fhips  the  very  fir  ft  opportunity  :  before  which, 
their  matters  ftrip  them  of  all  they  have  on  their  backs, 
fo  that  they  come  on  board  Mark  naked,  as  well  wo- 
men as  men.    In  which  condition  they  are  obliged  to 
coi'tinue,  if  the  mafter  of  the  lhip  is  not  fo  charitable 
(which  he  commonly  is)  as  to  beftow  fomething  on 
them  to  cover  their  nakednefs.    Six  or  feven  hundred 
are  fometimes  put  on  board  a  veffel,  where  they  lie  as 
clofe  together  as  it  is  poffible  for  them  to  be  crowded." 
When  the  great  income  which  arifes  to  the  negro 
kings  on  the  Slave  Coift,  from  the  Haves  brought 
through  their  feveral  governments  to  be  ihipprd  on 
board  the  European  veilels,  is  confjdered,  we  have  no 
caufe  to  wonder  that  they  give  fo  great  a  countenance 
to  that  trade.     Bofman  fays,  '<  That  each  lhip  which 
comes  to  Whidah  to  trade,  reckoning  one  with  ano- 
ther, either  by  toll,  trade,  or  caftom,  pays  about  400I. 
and    fometimes    50  fhips   come   hither  in    a  year." 
Barbot  confirms  the  fame,  and  adds,   *.<  That  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Ardah,  the  duty  to  the  king 
is  the  value  ot  70  or  80  (laves  for  each  trading  (hip," 
which  is  near  half  as  much  more  as  at  Whidah.     Nor 
can  the  Europeans  concerned  in  the  trade,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  blame  the  African  kings  for  coun- 
tenancing it,  while  they  continue  to  fend  veilels  on 
purpofe  to  take  in  the  (laves  which  are  thus  ftolen,  and 
that  they  are  permitted,  under  the  fan&ion  of  national 
laws,  to  fell  them  to  the  colonies. 

According  to  a  late  feniibls  writer,MrB_amfey,  "the 
annual  Britilh  exports  to  thefe  coafts  are  eftimated  at 
500,000!.  including  a  coniiderable  qujnthy  that  is 
annually  exchanged  with  American  and  other  foreign 
traders  there;  about  50,0001.  of  this  is  returned  in 
ivory,  gold  duft,  gum,&c.  The  greateit  part  of  :he 
profits  of  the  (lave  trade  is  raifed  on  the  fugar  planta- 
tions. If  by  eftabliihing  factories,  and  encouraging  ci- 
vilization on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  returning  fome 
of  our  Weft- Indian  flaves  to  their  original  country,  we 
tried  to  make  up  for  our  paft  treachery  to  the  natives, 
and  inftructed  the  inhabitants  in  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
indigo,  cotton,  rice,  &c.  to  barter  with  us  for  our 
manufactures,  and  fupply  us  with  thofe  articles,  oar 
demand  for  which  has  been  fo  advantageous  to  Ame- 
rica, great  would  be  cur  profits.  Were  Africa  civilized. 
and  could  we  preoccupy  the  affe&ions  of  the  natives, 
and  introduce  gradually  our  religion,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage among  them,  we  ihoufd  open  a  market  thai 
would  fully  employ  our  manufacturers  and  feamen,  mo- 
rally fpeaking,  till  the  end  of  time.  And  while  we 
enriched  ourfelves,  we  mould  contribute  to  their  hap- 
pinefs.  For  Africa,  in  its  higheil  probable  ftate  of 
culture,  could  not  poflibly  interfere  with  the  fiaple  of 
Britain,  fo  as  to  binder  an  extenfive  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous trade  from  being  carried  on  between  the 
countries.  The  great  difference  of  climate  and  foil 
mult  always  diftinguilh  the  fupplies  and  wants  of  each." 
"The  flave-trade indeed  has  been  long  confidered  as 
difgraceful  to  an  enlightened  age  ;  and  ia  this  country 


a  fpirit  is  arifen  which  feems  bent  on  annihilating  it  N^-Ca; 
altogether,  or  fo  changing  the  nature  of  it  as  to  blend       nea. 
humanity  with  policy.  During  the  feilion  of  1788,  the 
philanthropy  of  parliament,  fupported  by  that  of  the 
nation,';paid  a  very  particular  attention  to  this  odious 
branch  of  traffic.     It  was,  however,  a  fubject  of  too 
comprehenfive  a  nature,  and  too  materially  connected 
with  our  African  commerce  at  large  and  our  Weft-In- 
dian colonies  to  come  to  an  immediate  deciiion  upon 
it.     Parliament,  therefore,  was  oblired  to  content  it- 
felf  for  that  time  with  a  temporary  bill  to  regulate  the 
fnipping  and  carrying  flaves  in  Britim  veilels  from 
thofe  coafts.      But  the  public  attention  has  been  lince 
kept  awake  by  a  great  variety  of  publications  on  both 
tides  of  the  qusftion  ;  and'the  final  arrangement  of  this 
important  bulinefs,  in  which  the  honour  of  the  Britifli 
coniraerceand  the  Britilh  character,  as  well  asthe  hap- 
pinefs  of  millions  of  our  fable  African  brethren,  is  in- 
volved, is  expected  to  take  place  during  the  prefent 
feilion  1  791. — This  traffic  in  human  beings isnot, how- 
ever, without  its  advocates.     But  the  moft  fpecious 
arguments  of  its  ableft  defenders  reach  no  farther  than 
political  expediency,  which  can  never  alter  the  real  na- 
ture of  things.     That  in  queflion  would  not  remain 
lefs  an  unjult,  cruel,  and  wicked  trade,  in  its  very  na- 
ture edentially  and  unalterably  wrong.    Its  abolition, 
therefore,  not  in  a  ralli,  but  in  as  gentle  and  equitable 
a  way  as  circumftances  will  allow,  is  devoutly  to  be 
wifhed,  and  it  is  hoped  may  be  accomplilhetL" 

Ntw  Guinea,  along  and  narrow  iiland  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  very  imperfectly  known.     It  was  fuppofed  to 
be  connected  with  New-Holland,  until  Captain  Cook 
difcovered  the  ftrait  which  feparates  them.   New-Gui- 
nea, including  Papua,  its  north-weftern  part  (which 
according  toBougainville'sconjecture  is  feparattd  from 
it  by  a  ftrait),  reaches  from  the  equator  to  the  12th 
degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  from  131  to  150  degrees 
eaft  longitude  ;  in  one  part  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
above  50  miles  broad.    It  was  firft  vifited  by  an  Euro- 
pean lhip  in    1529.      Saavedra,   a  Portuguefe,   who 
made  thedifcovery  of  the  north-weft  part  of  this  coun- 
try, called  i:  '7 'erra  cie  Papuas  or  Papos.     Van  Schou- 
ten  a  Dutch  difcovcrer,  afterwards  gave  the  name  ot" 
New-Guinea  to  its  fouth-weftern  parts.  Admiral  Rog- 
gewain  alio  touched  here  ;   and  before  him  Dampier, 
1  ft  January  1700.     Captain  Cook  made  the  coaft  of 
New-Guinea,  in  latitude  6  degrees  15  minutes,  longi- 
tude 138  eaft,  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  landed 
in  the  pinnace,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Banks,  Doctor 
Solander,  nine  of  the  fhip's  crew,  and  fervants  well 
armed,  and  leaving  two  feamen  to  take  care  of  the 
boat,  advanced  fome  little  way  up  the  country ;  but 
coming  to  the  fkirts  of  a  thick  wood,  they  judged  it 
prudent  to  proceed  no  further,  leaf!  they  fhould  fall  in- 
to an  ambufcade  of  the  natives, and  their  retreat  to  the 
boat  be  cut  off.     Having  advanced  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  boat,  three  Indians  rulhed  out  of  the 
wood  with  a  hidious  fhout  ;  they  drew  their  darts, 
and  fhowed  fuch  aholiiledifpofition,  that  the  party,  to 
prevent  thedetlr.iction  of  thefe  people,  returned  to  the 
boat,  as  they  had  no  inteniiou  forcibly  to  invade  their 
country,  either  to  gratify  their  appetites  or  curiolity, 
and  it  was  evident  nothing  could  be  done  upon  friend- 
ly terras.     When  they  got  on  board  the   boat,  they 
rowed  along  ihe  £iore,and  the  number  of  Indians  af- 
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fembled  feemcd  to  be  between  60  and  100.     They  band,  The  League.     The  plan  was  formed  by  the  car-    Guitur 

made  much  the  fame  appearance  as  the  New-Hollan-  dina),  his  younger  brother;  and  under  the  pretext 

ders,  being  ftark  naked  and  their  hair  cropped  fliort.  of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  king 

'-All  the  while  they  were  fhouting  defiance,  and  throw-  Henry  III.  and  the  freedom  of  the  (late,  againft  the 

-ing  fomething  out  of  their  hand  which  burnt  exactly  defign  of  the  Hugenots,  or  French  Proteftants,  they 
like  gun-powder,  but  made  no  report ;  what  thefe  fires  carried  on  a  civil  war,  raaffacred  the  Hugenots,  and 
were,  or  for  what  purpofe  intended,  could  not  be  guef-  governed  the  king,  who  forbid  his  appearance  at  Pa- 
fed  at ;  thofe  who  difcharged  them  had  in  their  hands  ris  ;  but  Guile  now  became  an  open  rebel,  entered  the 
a  fhort  piece  of  flick,  poliibly  a  hollow  cane,  which  city  againft  the  king's  exprefs  order,  and  put  to  the 
they  fwung  ltd e wife  from  them,  and  immediately  fire  fwordall  whooppofedhim;  the  ftreets  being  barricad- 

-and  fmoke  iffued,  exactly  refemblingthe  difchargeof  a  ed  to  prevent  his  progrefs,  this  fatal  day  is  called  in 

mufket,  and  of  no  longer  duration.     This  wonderful  the  French  hiftory,  The  day  of  the  barricades.  Mailers 

phenomenon  wasobferved  from  the  ihip  ;  and  the  de-  of  Paris,  the  policy  of  the  Guifes  failed  them  :  for  they 

■  ception  was  fo  great,  that  the  people  on  board  thought  fuffered  the  king  to  efcape  to  Blois,  though  he  was  de- 

they  had  fire-arms  ;  and  even  in  the  boat  if  they  had  ferted  in  his  palace  at  Paris  by  his  very  guards.     At 

not  been  fo  near  as  that  they  muft  have  heard  the  re-  Blois,  Henry  convened  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  of 

port,  if  there  had  been  any,  they  would  have  thought  France  ;  the  duke  of  Guife  had  the  boldnefs  to  appear 

-they  had  been  firing  volleys.    After  looking  at  them  toafummonsfent  to  him  for  that  purpofe  ;  a  forced  re- 

attentively  for  fome  time,  without  taking  any  notice  conciliation  took  place  between  him  and  the  king,  by 

-of  theirflalhingand  vociferation,  the  failors  fired  fome  the  advice  of  this  aifembly  j  but  it  being  accidentally 

■mufkets  over  their  heads.      Upon  hearing  the  balls  difcovered,  that  Guife  had  formed  a  defign  to  de- 


Tattle  among  the  trees,  they  walked  leifurely  away, 
and  the  boat  returned  to  the  (hip.  Upon  examining 
.fome  weapons  which  the  natives  had  thrown,  they 
were  found  to  be  light  darts,  about  four  feet  long, 
very  ill  made,  of  a  reed  or  bamboo  cane,  and  pointed 
•with  hard  wood,  in  which  there  were  many  barbs. 


throne  the  king,  that  weak  monarch,  inftead  of  re- 
folutcly  bringing  him  to  juftice,  had  him  privately 
aifafiinated,  December  23,  1558,  in  the  38th  year  of 
his  age.  His  brother  the  cardinal  ihared  the  fame 
fate  the  next  day. 

GUITTAR,  Guitarra,  a  mufical  inftrument  of 


They  were  difcharged  with  great  force,  for  at  6oyards     the  ftringed  kind,  with  five  double  rows  of  firings; 

'  of  which  thofe  that  are  brafs  are  in  the  middle,  except 

it  be  for  the  burden,  an  octave  lower  than  the  fourth. 

This  inftrument  was  firft  ufed  in  Spain  and  by 

the  Italians.  In  the  former  country  it  is  ftill  greatly 
in  vogue.  There  are  few  of  that  nation  who  cannot 
play  on  the  gtiittar  ;  and  with  this  inftrument  they  fe- 
renadc  their  miftreffes  at  night.  At  Madrid,  and  other 
cities  in  that  country,  it  is  common  to  meet  in  the 
ftreets  young  men  equipped  with  aguittar  and  a  dark 
Ian  thorn,  who,  taking  their  ftation  under  the  windows, 
fing,  and  accompany  their  voices  with  this  inftrument; 
and  there  is  fcarce  an  artificer  or  day-labotirer  in  any 
of  the  cities  or  principal  towns  who  does  not  enter- 
tain himfelf  with  his  guittar. 

GULDENSTAEDT  (John  Anthony),  was  born 
at  Riga,  April  26,  1745  ;  received  the  rudiments  or 
his  education  in  that  town  ;  and  in  1763  was  admitted 
into  the  medical  college  of  Berlin.  He  completed  his 
ftudies  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  in  1767  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  that  univerfity.  On 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and 
the  confiderable  progrefs  he  had  made  in  natural  hi- 
ftory,  he  was  confidered  as  a  fit  perfon  to  engage  in  the 
expeditions  which  were  planned  by  the  imperial  aca- 
demy. Being  invited  to  St  Peterfburg,  he  arrived  ia 
that  city  in  1 768,  was  created  adjunct  of  the  academy, 
and  afterwards,  in  1 770,  member  of  that  fociety,  and 
profeffor  of  natural  hiftory.  In  June  1 761  he  fetout 
upon  his  travels,  and  was  abfent  feven  years.  From 
Mofcow,  where  he  continued  till  March  1 769,  he  pafs- 
ed  to  Voronetz,  Tzaritzin,  Aftracan,  and  Killar,  a 
fortrefs  upon  the  weftern  fhore  of  the  Cafpian,and  clofe 
to  the  confines  of  Perfia.     In  1770  he  examined  the 


diftance  they  went  beyond  the  party  ;  but  in  what 
■manner  they' were  thrown  could  not  be  exactly  feen. 
But  the  general  opinion  was,  that  they  were  thrown 
with  a  ftick  in  the  manner  practifed  by  the  New-Hol- 
-landers. 

The  land  here  is  very  low,  as  is  every  other  part  of 
the  coaft  ;  but  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriance  of  wood 
and  herbage  that  can  fcarcely  be  conceived.  Here  the 
cocoa-nut,  plan«ain,  and  bread-fruit,  flourifh  in  the 
higheft  perfection. 

Guinea,  a  gold  coin,  ftruck  and  current  in  Bri- 
tain.   The  value  or  rate  of  guineas  has  varied  :  it  was 
firft  ftruck  on  the  footing  of  20s.  by  the  fcarcity  of 
gold  was  afterwards  advanced  to  21s.  6d.  but  it  is  now 
4unk  to  21s. 

■  The  pound  weight  troy  of  gold  is  cut  into  44  parts 
and  a  half;  each  part  makes  a  guinea. — This  coin 
took  its  denomination  guinea,  becaufethe  gold,  where- 
of the  firft  \vas  ftruck,  was  brought  from  that  part  of 
Africa  called  Guinea  ;  for  which  reafon  it  likewife 
4x>re  the  impreflion  of  an  elephant. 

GviNEA-Co?npany.     See  Company  (African.) 

GuiNEA-Hen,  in  ornithology.     See  Numida. 

GviNEA-Pig,  in  zoology.     See  Mus. 

Guinea-  Wheat.     See  Zea. 

GUIPUSCOA,  the  north-eaft  divifioti  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bifcay  in  Spain,  fituated  on  the  confines  of 
Navarre. 

GUISE,  a  fmall  town  of  France  in  Picardy,  and  in 
Tierache,  with  a  very  ftrong  caftlc,  and  the  title  of 
a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Oufe,  in  E.  Long. 
3.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  54. 

Guise  (Henry)  of  Lorrain,  duke  of  Guife  (cldeft 


fon  of  Francis  of  Lorrain  duke  of  Guife),  memorable  diftricts  watered  by  the  river  Terek,  Sunflia,  and  Alk- 
in  the  hiftory  of  France  as  a  gallant  officer ;  but  an  ira-  fai,  in  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Caucafus  ;  and  in  the 
perious,  turbulent,  feditious  fubject,  who  placed  him-  courfe  of  the  enfaing  year  penetrated  into  OfTctia,  in 
felf  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  called  his  rebel  the  higheft  part  of  the  fame  mountain  ;  where  he  col- 
lected 
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leeled  vocabularies  of  the  languages  fpoken  in  thefe  re- 
gions, made  inquiries  into  the  hiitory  of  the  people, 
and  difcoveredfome  traces  of  Chriftiamty  among  them. 
Having  vifited  Cabarda  and  the  northern  chain  of  the 
Caucafus,  he  proceeded  to  Georgia,  and  was  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  prince  Heraclius,  who  was  encamped 
about  ten  miles  from  TefEis.     Having  paffed  the  win- 
ter here,  and  in  examining  the  adjacent  country,  he 
followed  in  fpring  the  prince  to  the  province  of  Ko- 
ketia,and  explored  the  fonthern  diftricts  inhabited  by 
the  Turcoman  Tartars  in  the  company  of  a  Georgian 
magnate,  whom  he  had  cured' of  a  dangerous  diforder. 
In  July  he  palled  into  Imeretia,  a  country  which  lies 
between  the  Cafpian  and  Black  Seas,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  eail  by  Georgia,  on  the  north  by  Ofletia,  on 
the  weft  by  Mingrelia,  and  on  the  fonth  by  theTurk- 
ilh  dominions.     He  penetrated  into  the  middle  chain 
of  Mount  Caucafus,  viJited  the  confines  of  Mingrelia, 
Middle  Georgia,  and  Eaftern  and  Lower  Imeretia  ; 
and  after  efcaping  many  eminent   dangers  from  the 
banditti  of  thofe   parts,  fortunately  returned  to  Kif- 
lar  on  the  18th  of  November,  where  he  pafled  the 
winter,  collecling  varions  information  concerning  the 
neighbouring  Tartar  tribes  of  Caucafus,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Lefgees.     In.  the  following   fummerhe 
journeyed  to  Cabarda  Major,  continued  his  courfe  to 
mount  Belhton,  the  higheft  point  of  the  flrft  ridge  of 
the  Caucafus  ;  infpe&ed  the  mines  of  Madihar,  and 
went  to  Tchcrkafh  upon  the  Don.     From  thence  he 
made  expeditions  to  Azof  and  Taganrog,  and    then, 
along  the  new  limits  to  the  Dnieper,  he  finifhed  this 
year's  route  at  KrementQiuk,  in  the  government  of 
NewRuffia.     In  the  enfuing  fpring,  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  CrimTartary  ;  but  receiving  an  order  of  recal, 
he  returned  through  the  Ukraine    to  Mofcow  and  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  March 
1 775.    Upon  his  return,  he  was  employed  in  arrang- 
ing his  papers;  bur   before  he  could  finifh  them  for 
the  prefs,  was  feized  with  a  violent   fever,  which 
carried  him  to  the  grave  in  March   1781.     His  wri- 
tings which  have  been  hitherto  publiflied  coniift  of  a 
number  of  curious  treatifes,  of  which  a  lift  is  given  in 
Cox's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  162. 

GULA,  in  anatomy,  the  cefophagusor  gullet,  that 
conduit  by  which  animals  take  down  food  into  the  fto- 
inach.     See  Anatomy,  n°  92. 

GULE  ef  August,  the  day  of  St  Peter  ad  vincula, 
which  is  celebrated  on  thefirft  of  Auguft.  It  is  called 
the  gule  of  Auguft,  from  the  Latin  gula,  "  a  throat," 
for  this  reaion,  that  one  Qjiirinus,  a  tribune,  having 
a  daughter  that  had  a  difeafe  in  her  throat,  went  to 
Pope  Alexander,  thefixth  from,St  Peter, and  delired 
of  him  to  fee  the-chains,  that  St  Peter  was  chained  with 
under  Nero;  which  requeft  being  granted,  and  me, 
killing  the  chains,  was  cured  of  her  difeafe  ;  where- 
upon the  Pope  inftituted  this  feaft  in  honour  of  St  Pe- 
ter; and,  as  before,  this  day  was  termed  only  the 
kalends  of  Auguft,  it  was  on  this  occalion  called  in- 
differently either  the  day  of  St  Peter  ad  vincula, 
from  what  wrought  the  miracle,  or  the  gule  of  Au- 
guft, from  that  part  of  the  virgin  whereon  it  was 
wrought. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,  a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  geules,  which  in  this  feknee  figuifies  **  red,"and 
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is  represented  in  engraving  by  perpendicular  lines.  It 
may  ferve  of  itfelf  to  denote  martial  prowefs,  boldnefs, 
and  hardinefs  :  for   the   ancients  ul'ed  this  colour  to 
make  themfelves  terrible  to  their  enemies,  to  flir  up 
magnanimity,  and  to  prevent  the  feeing  of  blood,  by 
the  likenefs  of  the  colours  ;  for  which  reaion  perhaps 
it  is  ufed  by  the  Engliih.  But,  according  to  G.  Leigh, 
if  this  tincture  is  compounded  with 
Or.    1         f  Defhe. 
Arg.    J    i=r  I  Envy. 
Azu.    I  ff~'  J  Ardour. 
Ver.   f  S.  ^  Strength. 
Pur.    I    S*  I  Juftice. 
Sab.    J     '    [_Wearinefs. 
This  colour  is  by  the  generalityof  the  Engliih  heralds 
ranked  before  azure;  but  French  heralds,  N.  Upton 
and  his  followers,  prefer  azure  to  it. 
GULL,  in  ichthyology.     See  Larus. 
GULF,  a  broad  and  capacious  bay  comprehended 
between  two  promontories,  and  fometimes  taking  the 
name  of  a  fea  when  it  is  very  exteniive  ;    but  particu- 
larly when  it  only  communicateswith  the  fea  by  means, 
of  a  ftrait.     Such  are  the  Euxine  or  Black  fea,  other- 
wife  called  the  Gulf  of  Conftantinople  ;.  the   Adriatic 
Sea,  called  alfo  the  Gulf  of  Venice  ;  the  gulf  of  Si- 
dra  near  Barbary  ;    and  the  gulph    of    Lions  near 
France.     All  thefe  gulfs  are  in  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are,  belides  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,    and  the  gulf  of  California,  which  arc  in: 
North-America.     There  are  alio  the  gulf  of  Perfia, 
otherwife  called  the  Red  Sea,  between  Perfia  and  Ara- 
bia; the  gulf  of  Bengal  in    India  ;  and  the  gulfs  of 
Cochinchina  and  Kamtfchatka,  near  the  countries  of 
the  famename. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Frenchgo/fe,  and  that 
from  the  Italian  go/fo,  which  iignify  the  fame.  Some 
deduce  thefe  further  from  the  Greek  >oX7r©*  ;  which 
Guifnart  again  derives  from  tlte  Hebrew  isignb.  Dti. 
Cange  derives  them  from  the  barbarous  Lztingulfum, 
or gulfus,  which  fignify  the  fame  thing.. 
GULLET.     See  Gula. 

GUM  {GummV),  is  a  concrete  vegetable  juice,  of  no- 
particular  fmellor  tafte,  becoming  vifcous  and  tenaci- 
ous whenmoiftened  with  water  ;  totally  di'flblving  in 
water  into  a  liquid,  more  or  lefs  glutinous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  the  gum;  not  diflblving  in  vi- 
nous fpirits  or  in  oils  ;  burning  in  the  fire  to  a  black, 
coal,  without  melting  or  catching  fiame  ;  fufferingHo 
diflipation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

The  true  gums  are  gum  arabic,  gum  tragacanth,. 
gnm  fenega,  the  gum   of  cherry  and  plum  trees,  and. 
fuch  like..  All  elfe  have  more  or  lefs  of  reftn  in  them. 
Gum-  Arabic  is  the  produceof  a  fpecies  of  Mimosa; 
which  fee.. 

The  medicaloharaclerof  gum  arabic  is  its  glutinous 
quality,  in  confeqnenceof  whichit  ferves  toincraflate 
and  obtund  thin  acrid  humours,,  fo  proves  ufeful  in. 
tickling  coughs,  alv.ine  fluxes,  hoarfenefles,  in  fluxes 
©f  the  belly  with  gripes,  andwhere  the  mucus  is  abra- 
ded from  the  bowels  or  from  the  urethra.  In  a  dyfu- 
ria  the  true  gum  arabic  is  niore  cooling  than  the  other 
fimple  gums,  fo  Ihould  be  preferred. 

One  ounceofgum  arabicrenders  a  pint  of  water  con- 
fiderably  glutinous  :  four  ounces  gives  it  a  thick  fyrupy 
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confiftence  -.  bnt  for  mucilage,  one  part  gam  to  two 
parts  water  is  required  ;  and  for  fome  purpofes  an 
equal  proportion  will  be  neccflary. 

In  Dr.  Percival's  Effkyswe  have  the  following  cu- 
rious account,  by  Mr  Henry,  of  the  faculty  which 
this  gum  hath  of  difFolving  and  keeping  fufpended 
in  water  not  only  relinous  but  alfo  other  fubftanees, 
which  fhould  feem  not  likely  to  be  at  all  affected  by  ii. 
"  One  fcrupleof  balfam  of  tolu,  rubbed  with  half 
an  ounce  of  diftilled  rain-water,  added  gradually  to  it 
for  15  minutes,  formed  a  mixture,  which  on  {landing 
about  a  minute  fubiided,  but  re-united  by  fluking  : 
being  fetby  a  few  days,  the  balfam  became  a  concrete 
mafs,  not  again  mifcible  by  fluking  up  the  bottle.  The 
fame  quantity  required  more  trituration  to  mix  it  with 
common  pump-water.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame,  rub- 
bed with  15  grains  of  gum  arabic,  was  nearly  as  long 
in  perfectly  uniting  with  half  an  ounce  of  diftilled  wa- 
ter as  that  without  the  gum.  This  was  perhaps  ow- 
ing to  the  latter  piece  being  more  relinous  ;  however, 
though  on  long  (landing  there  was  a  fmall  fediment,it 
immediately  reunited  a  week  after  by  agitation.  Fif- 
teen grains  of  balfam  capivi  united  very  fmoothly  with 
half  an  ounce  of  ditlilled  water,  by  the  medium  of  three 
"grains  of  gum  arabic.  Five  grains  of  the  gum  were 
not  fo  effc&ual  with  pump-water.  Balfam  Peru  ten 
drops,  with  gum  arabic  three  grains,  diftilled  water 
half  an  ounce,  formed  a  neat  white  emulfion,  but  with 
common  water  a  very  unequal  mixture.  Gum  myrrh 
(powdered  that  there  might  be  no  difference  in  the  fe- 
veral  quantities  ufed),  half  a  fcruple,  difTolved  readily 
with  gum  arabic  three  grains,in  both  kinds  of  water, 
and  even  mixed  with  them  by  longer  trituration  with- 
out any  medium,  but  more  eafily  with  diftilled  than 
common  fpring  water.  Olibanum,  maftich,  gum  gua- 
iacum,  and  galbanum,  may  likewife  be  mixed  with 
water  by  rubbing,  without  any  gum  arabic  or  egg. 
The  fpring  water  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  experiments 
was  very  aluminous. 

"In  the  makingof  all  the  faline  preparations, when 
any  confiderable quantities  of  waterare  ufed,  diftilled 
or  pure  rain  or  river  water  is  greatly  to  be  preferred; 
for  the  calcareous,  aluminous,  and  felenitical  matter, 
which  fo  much  abounds  in  moft  fpring  water,  will  ren- 
der any  fait  diflblved  in  it  very  impure. 

"  The  folution  of  crude  mercury  with  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic  being  fo  eafily  accomplifhed,  and  it  being 
very  difagreeable  to  many  patients,  and  tofomealmoft 
impoffible,  to  fwallow  pills,  bolufes,  or  electuaries,  I 
was  induced  to  try  whether  calomel,  cinnabar,  andthe 
other  heavy  and  metalline  bodies  commonly  adminifter- 
ed  only  under  thefe  forms,  might  not  by  the  fame 
means  be  rendered  mifcible  with  water,  fo  as  to  be  gi- 
ven more  agreeably  in  a  liquid  form.  I  acccordingly 
rubbed  ten  grains  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  and  a  fcru- 
ple of  gum  arabic,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  diftilled 
water  to  form  a  mucilage,  and  added  a  drachm  of 
fimple  fyrup  and  three  drachms  more  of  water.  This 
makes  an  agreeable  liule  draught;  and  having  flood 
about  half  an  hour  without  depofiting any  fediment,  I 
added  three  drachms  more  of  water  10  it;  andnotwith- 
ftanding  the  mucilage  was  rendered  fo  much  more  di- 
lute, very  little  of  the  cinnabar  fubiided  even  after  it 
had  flood  fome  days. 

Steel  Amply  prepared,  and  prepared  tin,  were  both 
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mixed  with  water  by  their  own  weight  of  gem  arabic,      Gum 
and  remained  fufpended,  except  a  very  fmall  portion  *       "~~ 
of  each,  which  was  not  reduced  to  a  fufSciently  line 
powder. 

"  Five  grains  of  calomel  were  mixed  with  two 
drachms  of  diftilled  water  and  half  a  drachm  of  Ample 
fyrup  by  means  of  five  grains  of  gum  arabic,  which 
kept  it  fufficiently  fufpended  :  a  double  quantity  of  the 
gum  preferved  the  mixture  uniform  ftill  longer.  In  this 
form  it  will  be  much  more  eafily  given  to  chil  Jren  than 
in  fyrups,  conferves,  &c.  as  a  great  part  of  it  is  gene- 
rally wafted, in  forcing  thofe  vifcid  vehicles  into  them; 
and  it  may  be  joined  with  fcammony  and  other  relinous 
purgatives  by  the  fame  method,  and  of  thefe  perhaps 
the  gum  arabic  would  be  the  beft  corrector. 

"  Gum  arabic  likewife  greatly  abates  the  difagree- 
able  raftc  of  the  corrofive  fublimate, mixed  with  water 
inftead  of  brandy  ;  and  (from  the  few  trials  1  have 
made)  fits  eafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  will  not  be  fo 
apt  to  betray  the  patient  by  the  fmell  of  the  brandy. 

"  Mr  Plenck,  who  firft  inftructed  us  in  the  method 
of  mixing  quickiilver  with  mucilage,  obferves  (and 
experience  confirms  the  truth  of  it;,  that  this  prepa- 
ration is  not  fo  apt  to  bring  on  a  fpitting  as  the  argent, 
viz.  mixed  by  any  other  medium,  or  as  the  faline  and 
tfther  mercurial  preparations. — How  far  the  theory 
by  which  he  accounts  for  it  may  be  jult  is  not  of  much 
importance  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
inquire,  whether  it  would  not  be  equally  effectual  in 
preventing  calomel,  and  the  other  pieparations  of 
mercury,  from  affecting  the  mouth. — lffo,  is  it  not 
improper,  where  a  falivatian  is  intended,  to  give 
emulfions  with  gsm  arabic  and  other  mucilaginous  li- 
quors for  the  patient's  common  drink,  as  by  that  means 
the  fpitting  may  be  retarded  ?  And,  on  the  contrary, 
may  it  not  be  a  ufeful  medicine  to  diminifli  the  cif- 
charge  when  too  copious  ? 

"  The  following  cafe  may  in  fome  r/.eafurc  ferve  to 
confirm  the  above  obfervation. —  A  gentleman,  always 
eafily  affected  by  mercurials,  having  taken  about  26 
grains  of  calomel  in  dofes  from  1  to  3  grains,  not- 
withftandir.g  he  was  purged  every  third  day,  was  fud- 
denly  feized  with  a  falivation.  Hefpat  plentifully,  his 
breath  was  very  fetid,  teeth  loofe,  and  his  gums,  fau- 
ces, and  the  margin  of  his  tongue,  greatly  ulcerated 
and  inflamed.  He  was  directed  to  ufe  the  following 
gargle.  5°.  Cum.  arb.  fe?niunc.  folve  in  aeua  font, 
bullient.felib.  &  aclde  mil.  rojac.  unc.  unam.  m.  ft. gar- 
gar.  And  to  drink  freely  of  a  ptifan  prepared  with  ay. 
hard.  lib.  ij.gmn.  arable  unci],  tiitr.  pur.  drachm,  i^. 
facchar.alb.  unc.j.  His  purgative  was  repeated  thefue- 
ceeding  morning.  The  next  day  hisgums  were  lefs  in- 
flamed, but  the  Houghs  on  his  tongue,  &c.  were  ftill 
as  foul  :  his  fpitting  was  much  the  fame  :  he  had  drank 
about  a  pint  of  the  ptifan.  Some  fj>t.  vitrioh  was  added 
to  the  gargle.  From  this  day  to  the  fourth  he  was  pur- 
ged every  day  without  effect,  his  falivation  ftill  conti- 
nued,hismouth  was  nobetter,he  had  neglectedthe  mu- 
cilaginous drink,.  This  evening  he  was  perfuaded  to 
drink  about  a  pint  of  it  which  remained,  and  he  had  it 
repeated)  and  drank  very  freely  of  it  that  night.  On 
the  fifth  morning  the  purgative  Was  again  repeated. 
Though  it  operated  very  litile,  yet  the  change  was 
very  furprifing  :  his  mouth  was  nearly  Well,  and  his 
ptyalifm  greatly  decreafed.  The  ptifan  was  repeated  ; 
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fltuftr.  and  on  the  fixtli  day,  heing  quite  well,  he  was  permitted 
— v— '  to  go  abroad." 

In  Mr  Haffelquift's  Travels  we  have  an.  inftance  of 
the  extraordinary  nutritive  virtues  of  this  gum.  "  The 
Abyffinians  (fays  he)  make  a  journey  every  year  to 
Cairo,  to  fell  the  products  of  their  country.  They  mull 
travel  over  terrible  defarts,  and  their  journey  depends 
as  much  on  the  weather  as  a  voyage  at  fca  :  confe- 
quently  they  know;as  little  as  a  feanian  how  long  they 
muft  be  on  their  journey  ;  and  the  neceifaries  of  life 
may  chance  to  fail  them  when  the  journey  lafls  too 
long.  This  happened  to  the  Abyflinian  caravan  in  the 
year  1740,  their  provifions  being  confumed  when 
they  had  ftill  two  months  to  travel.  They  were  then 
obliged  to  fearch  for  fomething  among  their  merchan- 
dife  wherewith  they  might  fupport  nature  ;  and  found 
nothing  more  proper  than  gum  arabic;  of  which  they 
had"  carried  a  confiderable  quantity  along  with  them. 
This  ferved  to  fupport  above  1000  perfons  for  two 
months  ;  and  the  caravan  at  laft  arrived  at  Cairo  with- 
out any  great  lofs  of  people  either  by  hunger  or 
difeafes.  m 

Gum  Seneca,  is  a  gum  extremely  refembling  gum 
arable.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  country  through 
which  the  river  Senega  runs,  in  loofe  or  fingle  drops  : 
but  thefe  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  gum  ara- 
ble ufually  are  ;  fometimes  it  is  of  the  bignefs  of  an 
egg,  and  fometimes  much  larger  :  the  furface  is  very 
Jroundor  wrinkled;  and  appears  much  lefs  bright  than 
the  inner  fubflance  where  the  manes  are  broken.  It 
has  no  fmell;  and  fcarce  any  tafle.  It  is  probably  pro- 
duced from  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  former. 
The  virtues  of  it  are  the  fame  with  the  gnin  arabic  ; 
but  it  is  rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  unlefs  as  mixed  with 
the  gum  arabic  :  the  dyers  and  other  artificers  confume 
the  great  quantities  of  it  that  are  annually  imported 
hither.  The  negroes  diflblve  it  in  milk,  and  in  that 
flate  make  it  a  principal  ingredient  in  many  of  their 
difhes,  and  often  feed  on  it  thus  alone; 

GuMTragacanth,  the  gum  of  the  tragacanth,  a  thor- 
ny bufh  growing  in  Crete,  Afia,  and  Greece.    See  A- 

STRAGALUS. 

Other  fubflances  known  by  the  name  of  gums  are  as 
follow  : 

Gum  A?nmo7iiac.    See  Ammoniac. 

Gum  Elemi.     See  Amyris. 

Gum  Keno     SeeKENO. 

Gum  Guaiacum.     See  Guaiacum. 

Gum  Lacca.     See  Coccus  and  Lacca. 

Gum,  among  gardeners;  a  kind  of  gangrene  inci- 
dent to  fruit-trees  of  the  flone  kind,  arifing  from  a 
corruption  of  the  fap,  which,  by  its  vifcidity,  not  be- 
ing able  to  make  its  way  through  the  fibres  of  the  tree, 
is>  by  the  protrufion  of  ether  juice;  made  to  extrava- 
fateand  ooze  out  upon  the  bark. 
•  When  the  diftemper  furrounds  the  branch,  it  admits 
of  no  remedy  -,  but  when  only  on  one  part  of  a  bough; 
it  mould  be  taken  off  to  the  quick,  and  fome  cow- 
dung  clapped  on  the  wound,  covered  over '  with  a  linen 
cloth,  and  tied  down.  M.  Qiiiritinie  directs  to  cut  off 
the  morbid  branch  two  or  three  inches  below  the  part 
affected. 

GUMMA,  a  fort  of  venereal    excrefcence   on  the 
periofleum  of  the  bones. 

GUMS,  in  anatomy;  the  hard  flefhy    fubflance  in 
Voj..  VIII 
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either  jaw,  through  which  the  teeth  fpring  from  the 
jawbone.     See  Anatomy,  n°  102.  ' »/-— ' 

The  gums  are  apt  to  become  fpongy,  and  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  teeth  ;  but  the  caufe  is  frequently  a  flony 
kind  of  cruft,  which  forms  itfclf  therein,  which  when 
feparated,  the  gums  foon  return  to  their  former  flate, 
efpecially  if  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  the  infufion  of 
rofes  four  parts,  and  the  tincture  of  myrrh  one  part. — 
The  fcurvy  is  another  diforder,  which  affects  the  gums. 
This  diforder,  when  not  manifeft  in  any  other  parr, 
fometimes  appears  in  this:  indeed,  when  a  fcorbutic 
diforder  invades  the  whole  habit  its  firfl  fymptom  is 
a  putrid  flate  of  the  gums. 

GUN,  in  the  military  art,  a  fire-arm,  or  weapon  of 
offence,  which  forcibly  difcharges  a  ball  or  other  hard 
and  folid  matter  through  a  cylindric  tube,  by  means  of 
inflamed  gun-powder.     See  Gun-Powder. 

The  word  gun  now  includes  mofl  of  the  fpecies  of 
fire-arms  ;  piftols  and  mortars  being  almoft  the  only 
ones  excepted  from  this  denomination.  They  are  di- 
vided into  great  and  fmall  guns  :  the  former  including 
all  that  we  alfo  call  cannon,  ordnance,  or  artillery  ; 
the  latter  includes  mufquets,  carabines,  mufquetoonsj 
blunderbuffes,  fowling-pieces,  &c. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  thefe  weapons  were 
firfl  invented.  Though,  comparatively  fpeaking,  the 
introduction  of  guns  into  the  weflern  part  of  the  world 
is  but  of  a  modern  date  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  fome 
parts  of  Afia  they  have  been  ufed,  though  in  a  very 
rude  and  imperfect  manner,  for  many  ages. — Philo- 
flratus  fpeaks  of  a  city  near  the  river  Ayphafis  in  the 
Indies,  which  was  faid  to  be  impregnable,  and  that  its 
inhabitants  were  relations  of  the  gods,  becaufe  they 
threw  thunder  and  lightning  upon  their  enemies.  Hence 
fome  imagine  that  guns  were  ufed  by  the  eaflern  nati- 
ons even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  but  how- 
ever this  may  be,  many  of  our  modern  travellers  afTert 
that  they  were  ufed  in  China  as  far  back  as  the  year  of 
Chrift  85,  and  have  continued  in  "ufe  everfince. 

The  firfl  hint  of  the  invention  of  guns  in  Europe  is 
in  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
13th  century.  In  a  treatife  written  by  him  about  the 
year  1280,  he  propofes  to  apply  the  violent  explofive 
force  of  gun-powder  for  the  deflruction  of  armies.  In 
1320,  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  a  German  monk,  is 
commonly  faid  to  have  invented  gun-powder,  though 
it  is  certainly  known  that  this  compofition  is  defcribed 
by  Bacon  infomeof  his  treatifes  long  before  the  time 
of  Schwartz.  The  following  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
manner  in  which  Schwartz  invented  gun-powder.  Ha- 
ving pounded  the  materials  for  it  in  a  mortar,  which 
he  afterwards  covered  with  a  done,  a  fpark  of  fire  ac- 
cidentally fell  into  the  mortar  and  fet  the  mixture  on 
fire  ;  upon  which  the  explofion  blew  the  ftone  to  a  con- 
fiderable diflance.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Schwartz 
might  be  taught  the  fimpleft  method  of  applying  it  in 
war  ;  for  Bacon  feems  rather  to  have  conceived  the 
manner  of  uling  it  to  be  by  the  violent  effort  of  the  flame 
unconfined,  and  which  is  indeed  capable  of  producing 

aftonifhing  effects*.     The  figure  and  name  of  mortars  »  „     >.  - 
r      •        r  1  i       -ii  »   1  -  ■  ,  See  Gun* 

given  toa  fpecies  of  old  artillery,  and  their  employment  .     d 

(which  was  throwing  great  ftone-bullets  at  an  eleva- 

lion),  very  much  corroborates  this  conjecture. 

Soon  after   the    time    of  Schwartz,  we    find    gun* 

commonly  made  ufe  of  as  inftruments  of  war.     Great 
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guns  were  fir  ft  u  fed*     Tluy  were  originally  made  of 


iron  bars  foldered  together,  and  fortified  with  ftrong 
iron-hoops  ;  fome  of  which  are  (till  to  be  feefi,  viz.  one 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  two  at  Woolwich,  and  one 
in  the  royal  arfenal  at  Lifbon.  Others  were  fhtide  of 
thin  flieets  of  iron  rolled  up  together  and  hooped  ;  and 
on  emergencies  they  were  made  of  leather,  with  plates 
of  iron  or  copper.  Thefe  pieces  were  made  in  a  rude; 
and  imperfect  manner,  like  ihefirft  effays  of  many  new 
inventions.  Stone-halls  were  thrown  out  of  them,  and 
a  fmall  quantity  of  powder  ufed  on  account  cf  their 
weaknefs.  Thefe  pieces  had  no  ornaments,  were  placed 
on  their  carriages  by  rings,  and  were  of  a  cylindrical 
form.  When  or  by  whom  they  were  made  is  uncer- 
tain ;  the  Venetians,  however,  ufed  cannon  at  the  fiege 
of  Claudia  J  ifi,  now  called  C'hioggia,  in  1366,  Which 
were  brought  thither ''by  two  Germans,  with  fome 
powder  and  leaden  balls  ;  aslikewifein  the  wars  with 
the  Genoefe  in  1379.  King  Edward  III.  made  ufe  of 
cannon  at  the  battle  of  CrefTy  in  1346,  and  at  the  fiege" 
of  Calais  in  1347.  Cannon  were  made  ufe  of*  by  the 
Turks  at  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople,  then  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  Chriftians,  in  1394,  and  in  that  of  1453, 
that  threw  a  weight  of  100  lb.  but  they  generally  burft 
either  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  mot,  Louis  XII.  had 
one  caft  at  Tours,  of  the  fame  fize>,  which  threw  a 
ball  from  the  Baftile  to  Charenton.  One  of  thofe  fa- 
mous cannon  was  taken  at  the  fiege  of  Dieu  in  1546, 
by  Don  John  de  Cafi.ro ;  and  is  in  the  caftle  of  St  Jui- 
liao  da  Barra,  10  miles  from  Lifbon  :  its  length  is  20 
feet  7  inches,  diameter  at  the  centre  6  feet  3  inches, 
and  itdifchargesaball  of  100lb.lt  has  neither  dolphins, 
rings,  nor  button  ;  is  of  a  curious  kind  of  metal ;  and 
has  a  large  Indoftan  infeription  upon  it,  which  fays  it 
Was  caft  in  1400. 

Formerly  the  cannon  were  dignified  with  uncommon 
names;  for,  in  1503,  Louis  XII.  had  12  brafs  can- 
non caft,  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  called  after  the 
names  of  the  12  peers  of  France.  The  Spanifh  and 
Portuguefe  called  them  after  their  faints.  The  empe- 
ror Charles  V.  when  he  marched  before  Tunis,  founded 
the  12  apoftles.  At  Milan  there  is  a  70  pounder, 
called  the  Pimontelle  ;  and  one  at  Bois-le-ducy  called 
the  Devil.  A  60  pounder  at  Dover  caftle,  called  Queen 
Elizabeth's pocket-pijiol.  An  80  pounder  in  the  tower 
of  London  (formerly  in  Edinburgh-caftle),  called 
Mounts-?neg.  An  80  pounder  in  the  royal  arfenal  at 
Berlin,  called  the  Thunderer.  An  80  pounder  at  Ma- 
labo, called  the  Terrible.  Two  curious  60  pounders 
in  the  arfenil  at  Bremen,  called  the  Meffengers  of  bad 
news.  Aud,  laftly,  an  uncommon  70  pounder  in  the 
caftle  of  St  Angelo  at  Rome,  made  of  the  nails,  that 
fattened  the  copper- plates  which  covered  the  ancient 
Pantheon,  with  this  infeription  upon  it  :  Ex  davis 
trabalibus  portictts,  Agrippx. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  t 5tTi  century    thefe  uncom- 
mon names  were  generally  abolifhe'd,  and  the  following 
more  univerfal  ones  took  place,  viz. 
Pounders. 
Cannon  royal,  or  7         « 

carthoun  3 

Baftard  cannon,  ?         , 

or  \  carthoun  3 
I  Carthoun  =24 

^18 


Cwt. 
about  90 


Whole  culver  ins 


79 
60 
5° 


Demi  culverins 
Falcon 


Sacker 

Bafilifk" 

Serpentine 

Afpic 

Dragon 

Syren 

falconet 
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=48  8j 

=  4  8 

~  2  7 

==  6  12 

~66  81 

=  3,  2,  &  r  15,  10,  5. 

Moyens,  which  carried  a  ball  of  10  or  20  ounces,  &c. 
Robinet,  which  carried  a  ball  of  i6°ounces« 

Thefe  enrious  names  of  beafts  and  birds  of  prey 
were  adopted  on  account  of  their  fwiftnefs  in  motion 
or  of  their  cruelty,  as  the  falconet,  falcon,  facker,  and 
culverin,  &c.  for  the  fwiftnefs  in  flying;  thebafilifk, 
ferpentine^  afpike,dragon>fyren,  &c.  for  their  cruelty. 

Ac  prefent  cannon  take  their  namesfrom  the  weight 
of  the  ball  they  difeharge.  Thus  a  piece  that  dilchar- 
ges  a  ball  of  24  pounds,  is  called  a  24  pounder;  one 
that  carries  a  ball  of  ia  pounds,  is  called  a  12  poun- 
der •  and  fo  of  the  reft>  divided  into  the  following 
for:s,  viz . 

Ship-guns,  confiding  in  42,  36;  32,  24,  1 8,  12, 
9,  6,  and  3  pounders. 

Garrifon-guns>  in  42,  32/  24,  18,  i2,  9^  and  6 
poundeis; 

Battering-guns,  in  24,  18,  and  ra  pounders* 

Field-pieces,  in  12,  9,  6;  3,  2,  i^>  1,  and  \ 
pounders; 

Mortars  are  thought  to  have  been  fully  as  ancient 
as  cannon.  They  were  employed  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  to  throw  balls  of  red-hot  iron,  ftdnesy  &c.  long 
before  the  invention  of  (hells.-  Thefe  laft  are  thought 
to  be  of  German  invention,  and  the  ufe  of  them  in  war 
to  have  been  taught  by  the  following  accident.  A  citi- 
zen of  Venlo,  at  a  certain  feftival  telebrated  in  honour 
of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  threw  a  number  offhells,  one 
of  which  fell  on  a  houfe  and  fet  fire  to  it,  by  which 
misfortune  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  was  reduced 
toalhes.  The  firft  account  offhells  ufed  for  military 
purpofes  is  in  1435,  when  Naples  was  befieged  by 
Charles  VIII.  Hiftory  informs  us  with  more  certainty, 
that  fliellg  were  thrown  out  of  mortars  at  the  fiege  of 
Wachtendonk,  in  Guelderland,  in  1588,  by  the  earl 
of  Mansfield.  Mr  Maltar,  an  Engliih  engineer,  firft 
taught  the  French  the  art  of  throwing  fhells,  which 
they  practifed  at  the  fiege  of  Motte  in  1634.  The 
method  of  throwing  red-hot  balls  out  of  the  mortars  was 
firft  ce,rtain!y  put  in  practice  at  the  fiege  ofStralfund 
in  1675  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  ;  though  fome 
fay  in  1653  at  the  fiege  of  Bremen.  For  the  proper 
dimenfionsof  guns,  their  weight,  the  metal  of  which 
they  are  formed,  &c.  fee  the  article  Gunnery. 

Mufkets  were  firft  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Rhege  in  the 
year  1531.  The  Spaniards  were  the  firft  who  armed 
part  of  their  foot  with  thefe  weapons.  At  firft  they 
were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be  ufed  without  a  reft. 
They  had  match-locks,  and  did  execution  at  a  great 
diftance.  On  their  march  the  folditrs  carried  only 
the  refts  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their 
mufkets  after  them.  They  were  very  flow  in  loading, 
not  only  by  real'on  of  the  unwieldinefs  of  their  pieces, 
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GunJelia,  and  becaufe  they  carried  the  powder  and  ball  feparate, 
Gunellus.  but  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjuft  the 
match;  fo  that  their  fire  was  notnear  ie  brifk  as  ours 
is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  matchlock  mufket 
came  in  ufe;  and  they  carried  their  ammunition  in 
bandeliers,  to  which  were  hung  fevtral  little  cafes  of 
wood  covered  with  leather,  each  containing  a  charge 
of  pov  der.  The  balls  were  carried  loofe  in  a  pouch, 
and  a  priming-horn  hanging  by  their  tide.  The  mni- 
kets  with  reits  were  ufed  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  lighter 
kind  fucceeded  them,  and  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  when  they  alfo  were  dhTufed, 
and  the  troops  throughout  Europe  armed  wiih  fire- 
locks. 

GUNDELIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fegregatae  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order, Compofita.  There  is  fcarce  any 
calyx,  but  quinqueflorous,  with  tubular  hermaphrodite 
florets,  the  receptacle  briftly,  with  fcarce  any  pappus. 
GUNELLUS,  in  itchthyology.  See  Blennius. 


GUNNER,  an  officer  appointed  for  the  fcrvlee  cf  G!ftmet% 
the  cannon,  or  one  ikiiicd  to  tire  the  guns.  Gui.i.cia. 

In  the  Tower  ot  London,  and  o^cr  garrifors,  as 
well  as  in  the  field,  tins  officer  carries 'a  held  nr.fr,  ar.d 
a  large  powder-horn  in  a  firing  over  his  Uft  fhoilcei  : 
he  marches  by  the. guns  ;  and  v.  h<  n  tl.e;e  is  anyappic- 
henf.on  of  danger,  his  field  Uafi  it  armed  with  nr.atch. 
His  bufinefs  is  to  lay  the  gun  to  ^ais,  ar.d  to  help  to 
load  and  traverfe  her. 

Mafler  Gusher,  a  patent-officer  of  the  ordnance, 
who  is  appointed  to  teach  all  fuch  as  learn  the  art  of 
gunnery,  and  to  certify  to  the  mafier-gciural  the  abi- 
lity of  any  perfon  recommended  to  be  one  of  the  king's 
gunners.  To  every  fcholar  he  aJminifteis  an  oath 
not  to  ferve,  without  leave,  any  other  prince  or  ftate; 
or  teach  any  one  the  art  of  gunnery  but  fuch  as"  have 
taken  the  fan!  oath. 

GUNNERA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  diandiia 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clais  0/  plants.  The 
amentum  confuts  of  unidorous  fetes  theie  is  neither 
calyx  nor  corolla  j  the  germen  is  bidented,  with  two 
ftyles  and  one  feed. 
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IS  the  art  of  charging,  directing,  and  exploding  fire- 
arms, as  cannons,  mortars,  mufkets,  &c.  to  the  beft 
advantage. — As  this  art  depends  greatly  on  having  the 
guns  and  lhot  of  a  proper  iize  and  figure,  and  well 
adapted  to  each  other,  it  hence  follows  that  the  proper 
dimenfions,  &c.  of  cannons  and  fmall  arms  come  pro- 
perly to  be  confidered  under  the  prefent  anicle. 

Sect.  I.     Hiftory  of  Gunnery. 

Hiflory.  The  ancients,who  knew  not  the  ufe  of  gunpowder 

and  fire-arms,  had  notwithftanding  machines  which 
were  capable  of  difcharging  (tones,  darts>  and  arrows, 
with  great  force.  Thefe  were  actuated  chiefly  by  the 
elaftic  force  of  ropes,  or  of  ftrong  fpi  ings,  and  re- 
quired a  great  number  of  men  to  work  ;hem ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  explofion  of  gunpowder,  as  acting 
inftantaneoufly,  and  feemingly  with  irrefiftiblc  force, 
feemed  to  be  a  moft  proper  fuccedaneum  for  all  the 
powers  by  which  the  military  engines  in  former  times 
were  actuated.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that  this 
force  was  not  very  eafily  applied.  Though  the  expe- 
riment of  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  mentioned  under  the 
article  Gun,  had  given  a  good  hint  towards  this  ap- 
plication, in  a  fuccefsfnl  manner,  yet  the  violent  re- 
action of  the  inflamed  powder  on  the  containing  vefTels 
rendered  them  very  apt  to  burft,  to  the  great  danger 
of  thofe  who  flood  near  them.  The  gunpowder  in 
tbofe  days,  therefore  was  much  weaker  than  it  is  now 
made,  though  this  proved  a  very  infufficient  remedy  for 
the  inconvenience  abovementioned.  It  was  alfo  foon 
difcovered,  that  iron  bullets  of  much  lefs  weight  than 
ilone  ones  would  be  more  efficacioils  if  impelled  by 
greater  quantities  of  flronger  powder.  Tkis  occafioned 
an  alteration  in  the  matter  and  form  of  the  cannon, 
which  were  now  caft  of  brafs.  Thefe  were  lighter  and' 
more  manageable  than  the  former,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  were  flronger  in  proportion  to  their  bore. 
Thus  they  were  capable  of  enduring  greater  charges 
of  a  better  powder  than  what  had  been  formerly  ufed; 


and  their  iron-bullets  (which  were  from  40  or  60 
pounds  weight),  being  impelled  with  greater  velocities 
were  more  effectual  than  the  heavieft  ilones  could  ever 
prove.  This  change  took  place  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  15th  century. 

By  this  means  powder  compounded  in  the  manner 
now  practiced  over  all  Europe  came  firU  m  ufe.  But 
the  change  of  the  proportion  of  materials  was  not  the 
only  improvement  it  received.  The  method  of  grain- 
ing it  is  undoubtedly  a  confiderable  advantage.  At. 
firft  the  powder  was  always  in  the  form  of  fine  meal, 
fuch  as  it  was  reduced  to  by  grinding  the  materials 
together.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  firft  graining 
of  powder  was  intended  to  increafe  its  ftrength,  or 
only  to  render  it  more  convenient  for  filling  into  fmall 
charges  and  the  charging  of  I  mall  arms,  to  which 
alone  it  was  applied  for  many  years,  whilft  meal-powder 
was  ftill  made  ufe  for  cannon.  But  at  laft  the  ad- 
ditional ftrength  which  the  grained  powder  was  found 
to  acquire  from  the  free  paiTage  of  the  air  between 
the  grains,  occafioned  the  meal  powder  to  be  entirely 
laid  afide. 

For  the  laft  two  hundred  years,  the  formation  of 
cannon  hath  been  very  little  improved  :  the  belt  pieces 
of  modern  artillery  differing  little  in  their  proportions 
from-  thofe  ufed  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  Indeed 
lighter  and  fhorter  pieces  have  been  often  propofed 
andeflayed;  but  though  they  have  their  advantages 
in  particular  cafes,  yet  it  feems  now  to  be  agreed 
that  they  are  altogether  infufficient  for  general  fervice. 
But  though  the  proportions  of  the  pieces  have  not 
been  much  varied  within  that  period,  yet  their  ufe  and: 
application  have  undergme  conliden :Me  alterations; 
the  fame  ends  being  now  accomplimed  by  imaller 
pieces  than  what  were  formerly  thought  neceflary. 
Thus  the  battering  cannon  now  univerially  appnned 
of  are  thofe  formerly  called  demi-cannons,  carrying 
a  ball  of  24  pounds  Weight  ;  it  being  found  by  expe- 
rience, that  their  ftroke,  though  lefs  violent  than  that 
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of  larger  pieces,  is  yet  fufficiently  adapted  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  ufhal  profiles  of  fortification  ;  and  that 
the  facility  of  their  carriage  and  management,  and 
the  ammunition  they  fpare,  give  them  great  advanta- 
ges beyond  the  whole  cannons  formerly  employed  in 
making  breaches.  The  method  alfo  of  making  a 
breach,  by  firfl  cutting  off  the  whole  wall  as  low  as 
poflible  before  its  upper  part  is  attempted  to  be  beat 
down,  feems  alfo  to  be  a  confiderbale  modern  improve- 
ment in  the  practical  part  of  gunnery.  But  the  mod 
confiderable  improvement  in  the  practice  is  the  method 
of  firing  with  fmall  quantities  of  powder  ;  and  eleva- 
ting the  piece  fo  that  the  bullet  may  juft  go  clear  of 
she  parapet  of  the  enemy,  and  drop  into  their  works. 
By  this  means  the  bullet,  coming  to  the  ground  at  a 
fmall  angle,  and  with  a  fmall  velocity,  does  not  bury 
itfelf,  but  bounds  or  rolls  along  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  fired  :  and  therefore,  if  the  piece  be  pla- 
ced in  the  line  with  the  battery  it  is  intended  to  filence, 
or  the  front  it  is'  to  fweep,  each  ihot  rakes  the  whole 
length  of  that  battery  or  front;  and  has  thereby  a 
much  greater  chance  of  difabling  the  defendants,  and 
difmounting  their  cannon,  than  it  would  have  if  fired 
in  the  common  manner.  This  method  was  invented 
by  Vauban,  and  was  by  him  ftyled  Batterie  a  Ri- 
tochet.  It  was  firft  put  in  practice  in  the  year 
1692  at  the  liege  of  Aeth. — Something  fimilar  to 
this  was  put  in  practice  by  the  king  of  Pruflia  at 
the  battle  of  Rofbach  in  1757.  He  had  feveral  fix- 
inch  mortars,  made  with  trunnions  and  mounted  on 
travelling  carriages,  which  fired  obliquely  on  the  ene- 
my's lines,  and  amongfl  their  horfe.  They  were 
charged  with  eight  ounces  of  powder,  and  elevated  at 
an  angle  of  one  degree  fifteen  minutes,  and  did  great 
execution  ;  for  the  fhells  rolling  along  the  lines  with 
burning-fufes  made  the  ftouteft  of  the  enemy  not  wait 
for  their  burfling. 

Sect.  II.     Theory  of  Gunnery. 

Th  *vof  The  nfe  of  fire-arms  had  been  known  for  a  long 
gunnery  tlmc  before  any  theory  concerning  them  was  at- 
firft  at-  tempted.  The  firft  author  who  wrote  profefledly  on 
tempted  by  the  flight  of  cannon-fliot  was  Tartalea.  In  1537  he 
Tartalea.  publifhed  a  book,  at  Venice,  intitled  Nova  Sciential 
and  afterwards  another,  intitled  Qua  fit  i  et  Inventioni 
diverfi,  printed  at  the  fame  place  in  1546,  in  which 
he  treats  profefledly  on  thefe  motions.  His  difcove- 
yies  were  but  few,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  ftate 
of  mechanical  knowledge  at  that  time.  However,  he 
determined  that  the  greateft  range  of  cannon  was  with 
an  elevation  of  45  degrees.  He  likewife  determined, 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  practitioners),  that  no  part 
of  the  tract  defcribed  by  a  bullet  was  a  right  line: 
although  the  curvature  was  in  fome  cafes  fo  little,  that 
it  was  not  attended  to.  He  commpared  it  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea;  which,  though  it  appears  to  be  a 
plane,  is  yet  undoubtedly  incurvated  round  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  He  alfo  affumes  to  himfelf  the  inven- 
tion of  the  gunner's  quadrant,  and  often  gave  Ihrewd 
guefTes  at -the  event  of  fome  untried  methods.  But  as 
he  had  not  opportunities  of  being  converfant  in  the 
practice,  and  founded  his  opinions  only  on  fpeculation, 
he  was  condemned  by  moft  of  the  fucceeding  writers, 
ihough  often  without  any  fufficient  reafon.  The  phi- 
losophers of  thofe  times  alfo  intermedded  in  the  que- 
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ftions  hence  arifing,  and   many  Sifputes  on  motion    Theory, 
were  fct  on  foot  (efpecially  in  Italy),  which  continued  v— v— ' 
till  the  time  of  Galileo,  and  probably  gave  rife  to  his 
celebrated  Dialogues  on  motion.      Thefe  were  pub- 
lifhed in  the  year  1638  ;  but  in  this  interval,  and  be- 
fore   Galileo's  doctrine    was  thoroughly   eftablifhed, 
many  theories  of  the  motion  of  military  projectiles, 
and  many  tables  of  their  comparative  ranges  at  differ- 
ent elevations,  were  publilhed  ;  all  of  them  egregioufly 
fallacious,  and  utterly  irreconcileable    with  the  mo- 
tions of  thefe  bodies.    Very  few   of  the  ancients  in- 
deed refrained  from  indulging  themfclves  in  fpecnla- 
tions    concerning  the  difference  betwixt  natural,  vio- 
lent, and  mixed  motions  ;  although  fcarce  any  two  of 
them  could  agree  in  their  theories.  3 

It  is  ftrange,  however,   that,  during  all  thefe  con-  Experi- 
tefts,  fo  few  of  thofe  who  were  intruded  with  the™"ltslT 
charge    ot  artillery   though  it  worth  while  to  bring  dlffi!rent 

Dtrions  on 

thefe  theories  to  the  left  of  experiment.  Mr  Robins  Jhe  rariKMi 
informs  us,  in  his  Preface  to  the  JYew  Principles  t/ of  artillery* 
Gunnery,  that  he  had  met  with  no  more  than  four 
authors  who  had  treated  on  this  fubject.  The  firft 
of  thefeis  Collado,  whohas  given  the  ranges  of  a  fal- 
conet carrying  a  three-pound  fhot  to  each  point  of  the 
gunner's  quadrant.  But  from  his  numbers  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  the  piece  was  not  charged  with  its  cufto. 
mary  allotment  of  gun-powder.  The  rcfults  of  his 
trials  were,  that  the  point-blank  Ihot,  or  that  in  which 
the  path  of  the  ball  did  not  fenfibly  deviate  from  a 
right  line,  extended  268  paces.  At  an  elevation  of 
one  point  (or  7°^.  of  the  gunner's  quadrant)  the  range 
was  594  paces ;  at  an  elevation  of  two  points,  794 
paces;  at  three  points,  954  paces  ;  at  four,  1010 : 
at  five,  1040 ;  and  at  fix,  1053  paces.  At  the  fe- 
venth  point,  the  range  fell  between  thofe  of  the  third 
and  fourth :  at  the  eighth  point,  it  fell  between  the 
ranges  of  the  fecond  and  third  ;  at  the  ninth  point, 
it  fell  between  the  ranges  of  the  firft  and  fecond;  at 
the  tenth  point,  it  fell  between  the  point-blank  di- 
ftance  and  that  of  the  firft  point:  and  at  the  eleventh 
point,  it  fell  very  near  the  piece. — The  paces  fpokc 
of  by  this  author  are  not  geometrical  ones,  but  com- 
mon fteps. 

The  year  after  Collado's  treatife,  another  appeared 
on  the  fame  fubject  by  one  Bourne  an  Englilhman. 
His  elevations  were  not  regulated  by  the  points  of 
the  gunner's  quadrant,  but  by  degrees  ;  and  he  afcer- 
tains  the  proportions  between  the  ranges  at  different 
elevations  and  the  extent  of  the  point-blank  Ihot.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  if  the  extent  of  the  point-blank  ihot 
be  reprefented  by  1,  the  range  at  50  elevation  will  be 
2£,  at  io°  it  will  be  3^,  at  150  it  will  be  4^., 
at  20.0  it  will  be  4*,  and  the  greateft  random  will  be 
5^.  This  laft,  he  tells  us,  is  in  a  calm  day  when  the 
piece  is  elevated  to  420  ;  but  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  wind,  and  as  it  favours  or  oppofes  the  flight 
of  the  ihot,  it  may  be  from  45°  to  360. — He  hath  not 
informed  us  with  what  piece  he  made  his  trials  ; 
though  by  his  proportions  it  feems  to  have  been  a 
fmall  one.  This  however  ought  to  have  been  attended 
to,  as  the  relation  between  the  extent  of  different  ran- 
ges varies  extremely  according  to  the  velocity  and  den- 
fity  of  the  bullet. 

After  him  Eldred  and  Anderfon,  both  Englifhmen, 
publilhed  treatifes  on   this  fubject.    The  firft  pnb- 
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lifhed  his  treatife  in  1656,  and  lias  given  ihc  actual     framed  a  new  hypothefis 
ranges  of  different  pieces   of  artillery  at  fmall  elevati- 
ons all  under  ten  degrees.     His   principles  were  not 
rigoroufly  true,  though  not  liable  to  very  confiderable 
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which  was,  that  the  fliell  or 
bullet,  at  its  firft  difcharge,  flew  to  a  certain  diftance 
in  a  right  line,  from  the  end  of  which  line  only  it  be- 
gan to  defcribe  a  parabola.      And    this  right   line, 


errors  ;  yet,  in  confequence  of  their  deviation  from  the  which  he  calls  the  line  of  the  impulfe  of  the  fire,  he 

truth,  he  found  it  impoffible  to  make  fome  of  his  expe-  fuppofes  to  be  the  fame  in  all  elevations.     Thus,  by 

riments  agree  with  his  principles.  affigning  a  proper  length  to  this  line  of  impulfe,  it  was 

In  1638,  Galileo,  printed  his  dialogues  on  motion,  always  in  his  power  to  reconcile  any  two  fhots  made 

In  thefe  he  pointed  out  the  general  laws  obferved   by  at  different  angles,  let  them  differ  as  widely    as   we 


nature  in  the  production  and  compofition  of  motion  ; 
and  was  the  firft  who  defcribed  the  action  and  effects 
of  gravity  on  falling  bodies.  On  thefe  principles  he 
determined,  that  the  flight  of  a  cannon  fhot,  or  any 
other  projectile,  would  be  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola, 
except  in  as  far  as  it  was  diverted  from  that  track  by 
the  refinance  of  the  air.  He  has  alfo  propofed  the 
means  of  examining  the  inequalities  which  arife  from 


pleafe  to  fuppofe.  But  this  he  could  nothave  done  with 
three  fhots  ;  nor  indeed  doth  he  ever  tell  us  the  event 
of  his  experiments  when  three  ranges  were  tried  at 
one  time.  .  , 

When  Sir  Ifacc  Newton's   Principia  was  publifhed,  Laws  0f 
he  particularly  confidered  the  refinance  of  the  air  to  the  air's  re- 
projectiles  which  moved  with  fmall  velocities;   but  as  fiftancelaid 
he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  experiments  down  by 
thence,  and  of  difcovering  what  fenfible  effects  that     on  thofe  which  move  with  fuch  prodigious  fwiftnefs,  Newtosu 
refiftance  would  produce  in  the  motion  of  a  bullet  at     he  did  not  imagine  that  a  difference  in  velocity  could 
fome  given  diflance  from  the  piece.  make  fuch  differences  in  the  refiftance  as  are  now  found 

Though  Galileo  had  thus  fhown,  that   independent     to  take  place.  Sir  Ifaac  found,  that,  in  fmall  velocities, 

the  refinance  was  increafed  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  the  body  moved  ;  that  is,, 
a  body  moving  with  twice  the  velocity  of  another  of 


of  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  all  projectiles  would,  in 
their  flight  defcribe  the  curve  of  a  parabola  ;  yet 
thofe  who  came  after  him,  feem  never  to  have  imagi 


ned  that  it  was  necefTary  to  coofider  how  far  the  ope-  equal  magnitude,  would  meet  with  four  times  as  much 

rations  of  gunnery   were  affected  by  this  refiftance.  refiftance  as  the  firft,  with  thrice  the  velocity  it  would 

The  fubfequent  writers  indeed  boldly  afTerted,  without  meet  with  nine  times  the  refiftance,  &c. — This  prin- 

making  the  experiment,  that  no  confiderable  variation  ciple  itfelf  is  now  found  to  be  erroneous  with  regard  to 

could  arife  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air  in  the  flight  military  projectiles  ;  though,  if  it  had   been  properly 

of  lhcllsor  cannon  fhot.     In  this  perfuafion   they  fup-  attended  to,  the  refiftance  of  the  air  might  even  from 

ported  themfelves  chiefly  by  confidering  the  extreme  thence  have  been  reckoned  much  more  confiderable 


Erroneous- 
in  military 
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rarity  of  the  air,  compared  with  thofe  denfe  and 
ponderous  bodies  ;  and  at  laft  it  became  an  almoft  ge- 
nerally eftablilhed  maxim,  that  the  flight  of  thefe  bo- 
ders  was  nearly  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola. 

In  1674,  Mr  Anderfon,  abovementioned  publifh- 
ed his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  gun ;  in 
which  he  proceeds  on  the  principles  of  Galileo,  and 
ftrenuoufly  afferts,  that  the  flight  of  all  bullets  is  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola;  undertaking  to  anfwer  all 
objections  that  could  be  brought  to  the  contrary.  The 


than  was  commonly  done.  So  far,  however,  were 
thofe  who  treated  this  fubject  fcientifically,  from  gi- 
ving a  proper  allowance  for  the  refiftance  of  the  atmc 
fphere,  that  their  theories  differed  moft  egregioufly 
from  the  truth.  Huygens  alone  feems  to  have  at- 
tended to  this  principle  ;  for,  in  tie  year  1690,  he 
publifhed  a  treatife  on  Gravity,  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  fome  experiments  tending  10  prove,  that  the 
track    of  all  projectiles  moving  with   very  fwift  mo- 


;ones 


tions  was  widely  different  from  that  of  a  parabola, 
fame  thing  was  alfo  undertaken  by  Mr  Blondel,  in  a  All  the  reft  of  the  learned  acquiefced  in  the  juftnefs  of 
treatife  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1683  ;  where,  after  long  Galileo's  doctrine,  and  very  erroneous  calculations 
difcuffion,  the  author  concludes,  that  the  variations  concerning  the  ranges  of  cannon  were  accordingly 
from  the  air's  refiftance  are  fo  flight  as  fcarce  merit  given.  Nor  was  any  notice  taken  of  thefe  errors  till  the 
notice.  The  fame  fubject  is  treated  of  in  the  Philofo-  year  1 716.  At  that  time  Mr  Reffcns,  a  French  offi-  .,,  ?~ 
phical  Tranfactions,  NQ  216.  p.  68.  by  Dr  Halley;  cer  of  artillery,  diftingnifhed  by  the  number  of  fieges  *he 
and  he  alfo,  fwayed  by  the  very  great  difproportion  be- 
tween the  denfity  of  the  air  and  that  of  iron  or  lead, 
thinks  it  reafonable  to  believe,  that  the  oppofuion  of 
the  air  to  large  metal- fhot  is  fcarcely  difcernible  ;  al- 
though in  fmall  and  light  (hot  he  owns  that  it  rnuft  be 
accounted  for. 

But  though  this  hypothefis  went  on  fmoothly  in 
fpeculation  :  yet  Anderfon,  who  made  a  great  number 
of  trials,  found  it  impoffible  to  fupport  it  without  fome 
Hew  modification.  For  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  examined  the  comparative  ranges  of  either 
cannon  or  mufket  fhot  when  fired  with  their  ufual 
velocities,  yet  his  experiments  on  the  ranges  of  fhells 
thrown  with  fmall  velocities  (in  companion  of  thofe 
abovementioned),  convinced  him  that  their  whole 
tract  was  not  parabolical.  But  inftead  of  making 
the  proper  inferences  from  hence,  and  concluding  the 
refiftance  of  the  air  to  be  of  confiderable  efficacy,    he 


at  which  hehad  ferved,by  his  high  military  rank,  and  -widely  dif- 
by  his  abilities  in  his  profeffion,  gave  a  memoir  to  ftrent  fro». 
the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  im-  the  truth, 
porting,  that,  "  although  it  was  agreed,  that  theory 
joined  with  practice  did  conftitute  the  perfection  of 
every  art ;  yet  experience  had  taught  him,  that  theory 
was  of  very  little  fcrvke  in  the  ufe  of  mortars  :  That 
the  works  of  M.  Blondel  had  juftly  enough  defcribed 
the  feveral  parabolic  lines,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  the  elevation  of  the  piece;  but  that  prac- 
tice had  convinced  him,  there  was  no  theory  in  the  ef- 
fect of  gunpowder  ;.  for  having  endeavoured,  w  ith  the 
greateft  prccifion,  to  point  a  mortar  agreeably  to  thefe 
calculations,  he  had  never  been  able  to  eftablifh  any 
fblid  foundation  upon  them." 

From  the  hiftory  of  (he  academy,  it  doth  not  appear- 
that  the  fentinients  of  Mr  Reffons  were  at  any  time- 
controverted  ^or  any  reafon  offered  for  the    failure  of 
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Theory     the  theory  of  projectiles  when  applied  to  ufe.  Nothing 

'     "X     ""*  farther,  however,  was  done  till  the  time   of  Benjamin 

Robins,  who  in    1742   publilhed   a   treatife,  intitltd, 

»,     9  New  Ptinciples  of  Gunnery,  in  which  he  hath  treated 

Mr  Robins.  ,      ,     *  ,         c    V  r  \  c   1 

firft  intro-  Pirtlclua rv  rit,c  onv  °*  iric  refinance  or  the  atmo- 
ducesatrue  sphere,  butalmolt  every  thing  elfe  relating  10  the  flight 
theory.  of  mil-tary  p  roj  e'fbilcs,  and  indeed  advanced  the  theory 
of  guiinery  much  nearer  perfection  than  ever  it  was 
10  before. 
His  method'  The  firft  thing  confidered  by  Mr  Robins,  and  wh  ich 
n)"  is  iaJeeJ  the  foundation  of  al  lother  particulars  rela- 
tive to  gunnery,  is  the  explofive  force  of  gunpowder. 
This  he  determined  :o  be  owing  to  an  elaftic  fluid  fi- 
niil.r  to  our  atmofphere,  having  its  elaftic  force  greatly 
in  reafed  by  the  hear.  "  If  a  red-hot  iron  (fays  he) 
be  included  in  a  receiver,  and  the  receiver  be  exhaust- 
ed, and  gunpowder  be  then  let  fall  on  the  iron,  the  pow- 
der will  take  fire,  and  the  mercurial  gage  will  fuddenly 
defcend  upon  the  exploiion  ;  and  though  it  immedi- 
ately afcends  again,  it  will  never  rife  to  the  heigh:  it 
firft  flood  at,  but  will  continue  depreffed  by  a  fpace 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  powder  which  was  let 
fall  on  the  iron. — -The  fame  production  likewife  takes 
place  when  gunpowder  is  fired  in  the  air  :  forifafmall 
quantity  of  powder  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
glafs  tube,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  immerfed  in  wa- 
fer, and  the  fluid  be  made  to  rife  fo  near  the  top,  that 
only  a  fmall  portion  of  air  is  left  in  that  part  where 
the  gunpowder  is  placed  ;  if  in  this  fitaution  the  com- 
mun  cation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  with  the  ex- 
tcrtui  air  is  clofed,  and  the  gunpowder  fired,  which 
may  be  eafily  done  by  means  of  a  burning-glafs,  the 
water  will  in  this  experiment  defcend  on  the  exploiion, 
as  the  quickfilver  did  in  the  laft  ;  and  will  always  con- 
tinue depreffed  below  the  place  at  which  it  flood  be- 
fore the  explofion.  The  quantity  of  this  depreffion 
will  be  greater  if  the  quantity  of  powder  be  increafed, 
or  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  diminifhed. 

**  When  any  confiderable  quantity  of  gunpowder 
is  fired  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  by  being  let  fall  on  a 
red-hot  iron,  -the  mercurial  gage  inftantly  defcends 
upon  the  explofion,  and  as  fuddenly  afcends  again. 
After  a  few  vibrations,  none  of  which  except  the  firft 
are  of  any  great  extent,  it  feemingly  fixes  at  a  point 
lower  than  where  it  flood  before  the  explofion.  But 
even  when  the  gage  has  acquired  this  point  of  ap- 
parent reft,  it  ftill  continues  rifing  for  a  confiderable 
time,  although  by  fuch  imperceptible  degrees,  that  it 
can  only  be  difcovered  by  comparing  its  place  at  di- 
itant  intervals  :  however,  it  will  not  always  continue 
to  afcerd  ;  but  will  rife  flower  and  flower,  till  at  laft  it 
will  beabfolutcly  fixed  at  a  point  lower  than  where  the 
mercury  flood  before  the  explofion.  The  fame  cir- 
cumftances  nearly  happen,  when  powder  is  fired  in  the 
upper  part  of  an  unexhaufted  tube,  whofe  lower  part 
is  immerfed  in  water. 

"  That  the  elafticity  or  prefture  of  the  fluid  produ- 
ced by  the  firing  of  gunpowder  is,  ceteris  paribus,  di- 
rectly as  its  denfity,  may  be  proved  from  hence,  that 
if  in  thefsme  receiver  a  double  quantity  of  powder  be 
let  fall,  the  mercury  will  fubfide  twice  as  much  as  in 
the  firing  of  a  fingle  quantity.  Alfo  the  defcents  of 
the  mercury,  when  equal  quantities  of  powder  are  fired 
indifferent  receivers, are  reciprocally  as  the  capacities 
of  ihofe  receivers,  and  confequeatly  as  the  denfity  of 
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produced  fluid  in  each,  But  as,  in  the  ufual  mtthodof  Theory. 
trying  this  experiment,  the  quantities  of  powder  are 
fo  very  fmall  that  u  is  difficult  to  afcertain  thefe  pro- 
portions with  the  rcquifite  degree  of  exactnefs,  I  took 
a  large  receiver  containing  about  52c  inches,  and  let- 
ting fall  at  once  on  the  red-hot  iron  one  drachm  or  the 
fixieenth  part  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois  of  powder,  the 
receiver  being  firft  nearly  exhaufted  j  the  mercury,  after 
the  explofion,  was  fubfided  two  inches  exactly,  and  all 
the  power  had  taken  fire.  Then  heating  the  iron  a 
fecond  time,  and  exhaufling  the  receiver  as  before,  two 
drachms  were  letdown  at  once,  which  funk  the  mer- 
cury three  inches  and  three  quarters  ;  and  a  fmall  part 
of  the  powder  bad  fallen  befide  the  iron,  which  (the 
bottom  of  the  receiver  being  wet)  did  not  fire, -and  the 
quantity  which  thus  efcaped  did  appear  to  be  nearly 
fufficient,  had  it  fallen  on  the  iron,  to  have  funk  the 
mercury  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
two  defcents,  viz.  two  inches  and  four  inches,  would 
have  been  accurately  in  the  proportion  oftherefpec- 
tive  quantities  of  powder  ;  from  which  proportion,  as 
it  was,  they  very  little  varied. 

"As  different  kinds  of  gunpowder  produce  diffe- 
rent quantities  of  this  fluid,  in  proportion  to  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  good nefs,  before  any  definite  deter- 
mination of  this  kind  can  take  place,  it  is  neceflary  to 
afcertain  the  particular  fpecies  of  powder  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  ufed.  (Here  Mr  Robins  determines  in 
all  his  experiments  to  make  ufe  of  government-powder, 
as  confuting  of  a  certain  and  invariable  proportion  of 
materials,  and  therefore  preferable  to  fuch  kinds  as 
are  made  according  to  the  fancy  of  private  perfons.) 

"  This  being  fettled,  we  muff  further  premifethefc 
two  principles  :  1.  That  the  elafticity  of  this  fluid  in- 
creafes  by  heat  and  diminifhes  by  cold,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  the  air  ;  2.  That  the  denfity  of 
this  fluid,  and  confequently  its  weight,  is  the  fame 
with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  having  the 
fame  elafticity  and  the  fame  temperature.  Now,  from 
the  laft  experiment  it  appears,  that  JT  of  an  ounce  a- 
voirdupois  or  about  27  grains  Troy  of  powder,  funk 
the  gage,  on  its  exploiion,  two  inches ;  and  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  ftanding  at  near  30  inches,  i|ths  of 
an  ounce  avoirdupois,  or  410  grains  Troy,  would  have 
filled  the  receiver  with  a  fluid  whofe  elafticity  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  whole  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere, or  the  fame  with  the  elafticity  of  the  air  we 
breathe  ;  and  the  content  of  the  receiver  being  about 
520  cubic  inches,  it  follows,  that  if  ths  of  an  ounce  of 
powder  will  produce  520  cubic  inches  of  a  fluid  pofTef- 
fing  the  fame  degree  of  elafticity  with  the  common  air; 
whence  an  ounce  -of  powder  will  produce  near  575  cu- 
bic inches  of  fuch  a  fluid. 

"  But  in  order  to  afcertain  the  denfity  of  this  fluid, 
we  muft  confider  what  part  of  its  elafticity,  at  the  time 
of  this  determination,  was  owing  to  the  heat  it  recei- 
ved from  the  included  hot  iron  and  the  warm  receiver 
Now  the  general  heat  of  the  receiver  being  manifeftly 
lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water,  which  is  known  to  in 
creafe  the  elafticity  of  the  air  to  fomewhat  more  than 
I  of  its  augmented  quantity  ;  I  collect  from  hence  and 
other  circumftances,  that  the  augmentation  of  elaftici- 
ty from  this  c^e,  was  about  'T  of  the  whole  :  that  is, 
if  the  fluid  arifing  from  the  explofion  had  been  reduced 
tojhc  temperature  of  the  external  air,  the  defcentof 

the 
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Theory;    the  mercurial  gage,  in/lead  of  two  inches,  would  have  the  fpaces  remaining  unfilled   in   thefe  three  expert-    Theory. 

1 — '  been  only  I  iinch;  whence  5  75,  reduced  in  the  propor-  ment   were    186,  201,  and    196  grains   refpectively.  "      "     "^ 

lion  of  five  to  four>  become  460;   and  ihis  laft  number  Thefe  fpaces  undoubtedly  contained  all  the  air  whicii, 

reprefentS  the  cubic  inches  of  an  elaftic  fluid  equal  in  when  the  tube  was  red  hot,  extended  through  its  whole 

denfity  and  elafticity  with  common  air>  whichare  produ-  concavity  ;  confequently  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  when 

ted  from  the  explofion  of  i  ounce  avoirdupoife  of  gun-  heated  to  the  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  was  to  the 

powder;  the  weight  of  which  quantity  of  fluid,  accord-  elafticity  of  the  fame  air,  when  reduced  to  the  tempe- 

jng  to  the  ufual  efthnation  of  the  weight  of  air,  is  131  rature  of  the  ambient  atmofphere,  as  the  whole  capa- 

grains;  whence  the  weight  of  this  fluid  is  Ifi  or  -JLths  city  of  the  tube  to  the  refpective  fpaces  taken  up  by  the 

nearly  of  the  weight  of  the  generating  powder.     The  cooled   air;    that  is,  as  796    to  186,    201,    196:    or 

ratio  of  the  bulk  of  gunpowder  to  the  bulk  of  this  fluid  taking    the  medium  of  thefe  three   trials,  as   79610 

may  be  determined  from  confidering  that  17  drams  I94r- 

avoirdupois   of  powder  fill  two  cubic  inches,  if  the         **  As  air  and  this  fluid  appear  to  be  equally  affected 

powder  be  well  lhook  together;  therefore  augmenting  by  heat  and  cold,  and  confequently  have  their  elaftici- 

ihe  number  laft  found  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  17,  ties  equally  augmented  by  the  addition  of  equal  degrees 

the  refulting  term  4881  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  of  heat  to  each  ;  if  we  fuppofe  the  heat  with    which 

an  elaftic  fluid,  equal  in  denfiry  with  the  air  produced  the  flame  of  fired  powder  is    endowed  to  be  the  fame 

from  two  cubic  inches  of  powder  ;  whence  the  ratio  of  with  that  of  the  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  then 

the  refpective  bulk  of  the  powder,  ?nd  of  the  fluid  pro-  the  elafticity  of  the  generated  fluid  will  be  greater  at 

duced  from  it,  is  in  round  numbers  as  t  to  244. "—  the  time  of  the  explofion  than  afterwards,  when  it  is 

This  calculation  was  afterwards  juftified  by  experi-  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  air,  in  the 

ments.  ratio  of  796  to  194*  nearly*     It  being  allowed   then, 

u  If  this  fluid,  inftcad  of  expanding  when  the  pow-  (which   furely  is  very  reaibnable),  that  the  flame  of 

der  was  fired,  had  been  confined  in  the :  fame  fpace  which  gunpowder  is  not  lefs  hot  than  red-hot  iron,  and  the 

the  powder  filled  before  the  explofion  then  it  would  elafticity  of   the  air,    and    confequently  of    the  fluid 

have  had,  in  that  confined  ftate,  a  degree  of  elafticity  generated  by  the  explofion,  being  augmented  in  the 

244  times  greater  than  that  of  common  air ;  and  this  extremity  of  this  heat  in  the  ratio  of  194',  to  796, 

independent  of  the  great  augmentation  this  elafticity  it  follows,  that  if  244  be  augmented  in  this  ratio,   the 

would  receive  from  the  action  of  the  fire  in  that  in-  refulting  number,  which  is  999',  will  determine  how 

ftant.  many  times  the  elafticity  of  the  flame  of  fired  powder 

"  Hence,  then,  we  are  certain,  that  any  quantity  of  exceeds  the  elafticity  of  common  air,  fuppofmg  it  to 
powder,  fired  in  a  confined  fpace,  which  it  adequately  be  confined  in  the  fame  fpace  which  the  powder  filled 
fills,  exerts,  at  the  inftantof  its  explofion,  againft  the  before  it  was  fired.  Hence  then  the  abfolute  quanti- 
fies of  the  veiTel  containing  it,  and  the  bodies  it  im-  ty  of  the  preffure  exerted  by  gunpowder  at  the  mo- 
pels  before  it,  a  force  at  lead  244  times  greater  than  ment  of  its  explofion  may  be  afligned  ;  for,  fince  the 
the  elafticity  of  the  common  air,  or,  which  is  the  fame  fluid  then  generated  has  an  elallicity  0*999^.,  or  in 
thing  than  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere;  and  this  round  numbers  1000  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
without  confidering  the  great  addition  which  this  force  atmofphere,  and  fince  common  air  by  its  elafticity 
will  receive  from  the  violent  degree  of  heat  with  which  exerts  a  preflurfe  on  any  given  furface  equal  to  the 
it  is  affected  at  that  time.                    .  Weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere  with  which  it 

"  To  determine  how  far  the  elafticity  of  air  is  aug-  is  in   equilibrio,  the  preffure  exerted  by  fired  powder 

mented  when  heated  to  the  extremeft  degree  of  red-  before  it  dilates  itfelf  is  1000  times  greater  than   the 

hot  iron,  I  took  a  piece  of  a  mufket-barrel  about  fix  preiTure   of  the    atmofphere:    and   confequently   the  p     ,". 

inches  in  length,  and  ordered  one  end  to  be  clofed  up  quantity  of  this  force,  on  a  furface  of  an  inch  fqnare,  powei?cf 

entirely;  but  the  other  end  was  drawn  out  conically,  amounts  to  above  fix  ton  weight;  which  force,  how- fired  now- 

and  finifhed  in  an  aperture  of  about  *  of  an  inch  in  ever,  diminishes  as  the  fluid  dilates  itfelf.  der. 

diameter.     The  tube  thus  fitted,  was  heated  to  the  ex-  "  But  though  we  have  here  fuppofed  that  the  heat 

tremity  of  a  red  heat  in  a  fmith's  forge  ;  and  was  then  of  gunpowder  when  fired  in  any  confidcrable  quami- 

immerfed  with  its  aperture  downwards  in  a  bucket  of  ty,  is  the  fame  with  iron  heated  to  the  extremity  o'f 

water,  and  kept  there  till  it  was  cool  :  after  which  it  red  heat,  or  to  the  beginning  of  a  white  near,  yet  it 

was  taken  out  carefully,  and  the  water  which  had  en-  cannot  be  doubted  but   that   the    fire  produced  in  the 

tered  it  in  cooling  was  exactly  weighed.    The  heat  gi-  explofion  is  fomewhat  varied    (Jike  all  ether  fires)  by 

ven  to    the  tube  at  each  time,  was  the  begin:  ing  of  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity   of  fuel;   2nd   it    may    be 

what  workmen  call  a  white  heat;  and   to  prevent  the  prtfuraed,  that,-  according  to  the  quantity  of  powder 

rufhing  in  of  the  aqueous  vapour  at  the  immerfion,  fired  Together,  the  flame  may  have  all  the  different  <'.c- 

which  would  otherwife  drive  out  great  part  of  the  air,  grees,  from  a  languid  red  heat   to  that   fufficicnt  for 

and  render  the  experiment  fallacious,  I  had  an  iron  wire  the   vitrification   of  metals.      But   as   the   quantity  of 

filed  tapering,  fo  as  to  fit  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  and  powder  requisite  for  the  prodaction  of  this  laft  men- 

with  this  I  always  flopped  it  up  before   it  was  taken  tioned  heat,  is  ceruinlv  greater  thin  what  is  ever  fired 

from  the  fire,  letting  the  wire  remain  in  till  the  whole  together  for  any   military  purpofc,    we  cannot  be  far 

was  cool,  when,  removing  it,  the  due  quantity  of  wa-  fro  n    onr  fcope,    it  we  fuppofe  the  heat  of  fiich  qnao- 

ter  would  enter.     The  weight  of  the  water  thus  taken  tities  as  are  ufually  fired  to  be  nearly   the  fame  with 

in  at  three  different  trials  was  610  grains,  595  grains,  that  of  red-hot   iron;  allowing  a  gradual  augmeaia- 

and  600  grains,  refpectively.  The  content  of  the  whole  tion  to  this  heat  in  larger  quantities  and  dimiuiihing 

cavity  of  the  tube  was  796  grains  of  water  ;  whence  it  when  the  quantities,  arc  vevy  fmall." 

Having 
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Theor7«        Having  thus  determined  the  force  of  the  gunpow- 

* ■>      "  der,  Mr  Robins  next  proceeds-  to  determine  the  velo- 

Mr  Ro-  city  with  which  the  ball  is  difcharged.  Thefolution 
bins' s  me-  of  this  problem  depends  on  the  two  following  prin- 
thod  of  de- ciples.  i.  That  the  action  of  the  powder  on  the 
termining  bullet  ceafes  as  foon  as  the  bullet  is  got  out  of  the 
the  v«'ocl-  piece.  2.  That  all  ihe  powder  of  the  charge  is  fired 
ties  of  balls.  an(1  convertea<  into  elaftic  fluid  before  the  bullet  is 
fenfibly  moved  from  its  place. 

"  The  firftof  thefe  (fays  Mr  Robins)  will  appear 
manifeft,  when  it  is  confidered  how  fuddenly  the  flame 
will  extend  itfelf  on  every  fide,  by  its  own  elafticity, 
when   it  is  once  got  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  piece; 
for  by  this  means  its  force  will  then  be  diflipated,  and 
13         the  bullet  no  longer  fenfibly  affected  by  it. 
Inftantane-       <<  The  fecond  principle  is  indeed  lefs  obvious,  be- 
ous  firing    jng  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  almoft  all  writers 
of  powder.  onthis  fuhje<ai  h>  miglu  however,  be  fufficientfor  the 
proof  of  this  pofition,  to  obferve  the   prodigious  com- 
preflion  of  the  flame  in    the  chamber  of  the  piece. 
Thofe  who  attend  to  this  circumftance,  and  to  the  ea- 
fy  paflage  of  the  flame  through  the  intervals  of  the 
grains,  may  foon  fatisfy  themfeves,  that  no  one  grain 
contained  in  that  chamber  can  continue  for  any  time 
uninflamed,  when  thus  furrounded  and  prefled  by  fuch 
an  active  fire.     However*  not  to  rely  on  mere  fpecu- 
lation  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  confequence,  I  confi- 
dered, that  if  part  only  of  the  powder  is  fired>  and 
that  fucceflively  ;  then  by  laying  a  greater  weight  be- 
fore the  charge  (fuppofe  two  or  three  bullets  inflead 
of  one),  a  greater  quantity  of  powder  would  neceflarily 
be   fired,  fince  a  heavier  weight  would   be  a  longer 
time  in  paflingthrough  the  barrel;     Whence  it  fhould 
follow,  that  two  or  three  bullets  would  be  impelled  by  a 
much  greater  force  than  one  only.     But  the  contrary 
to  this  appears  by  experiment ;  for  firing  one,  two, 
and  three  bullets  laid  contiguous  to  each  other  with 
the  fame  charge  reflectively,  I  have  found  that  their 
velocities  were  not  much  different  from  the  reciprocal 
of  their  fubdtaplicate  quantities  of  matter;  that  is,  if 
a  given  charge  would  communicate  to  one  bullet  a  ve- 
locity of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  fame  charge  would 
communicate  to   two  bullets  a  velocity  from  1350  to 
I300  feet  in  a  fecond,  and   to  three  bullets  a  velocity 
from    1050  to   1 1 10  feet  in  the  fame  time.     From 
hence  it  appears,  that,  whether  a  piece  is  loaded  with 
a  greater  or  lefs  weight  of  bullet,  the  action  is  nearly 
the  fame  ;  fince  all  mathematicians  know,  that  if  bo- 
dies containing  different  quantities  of  matter  are  fuc- 
ceflively impelled  through  the  fame  fpace  by  the  fame 
power  acting  with  a  determined  force  at  each  point 
of  that  fpace  ;  then  the  velocities  given  to  thefe  diffe- 
rent bodies  will   be   reciprocally  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  their  quantities  of  matter.     The  excefs  of  the 
velocities  of  the    two  and  three  bullets  above  what 
they    ought  to  have  been    by  this  rule    (which  are 
that  of  1200  and  980  feet  in  a  fecond),  undoubtedly 
arifes  from  the  flame,  which,  efcaping  by  the  fide  of 
Why  fome  tne  ^r^  bullet,  acts  on  the  furface  of  the  fecond  and 

powder  is    third. 

blown  out       "  Now,  this  excefs  has  in  many  experiments  been 

ofthe  imperceptible,  and   the  velocities  have  been  recipro- 

ntouth  of  ca]jy  }n  tne  fubduplicate  ratios  of  the  number  of  bul- 

*  ?annon  lets,  to  fufficient  exactnefs;  and  where  this  error  has 

Without  .  .      ,  .--  .11  r 

'  beingfired^ Deen  greater  it  has  never  alrifcn  to  an  eighth  part  of 
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the  whole:  but  if  the  commdn  opinion  was  true,  that  Theory* 
a  fmall  pare  only  of  the  powder  fires  at  firft,  and  other  v  *  "' 
parts  of  it  fucceflively  as  the  bullet  pafles  through  the 
barrel,  and  that  a  confiderable  part  of  it  is  often  blown 
dut  of  the  piece  without  firing  at  all ;  then  the  velocity 
which  three  bullets  received  from  the  explofion  ought 
to  have  been  much  greater  than  we  have  found  it  to 
be. — But  the  truth  of  this  fecond  poftulate  more  fully 
appears  from  thofe  experiments,  by  which  it  is  fhown> 
that  the  velocities  of  bullets  may  be  afcertained  to  the 
fame  exactnefs  when  they  are  acted  on  through  a  bar- 
rel of  four  inches  in  length  only,  as  when  they  are  dif- 
charged from  one  of  four  feet. 

"  With  refpect  to  the  grains  of  powder  which  are 
often  blown  out  unfired,  and  which  are  always  urged 
as  a  proof  of  the  gradual  firing  of  the  charge,  I  be- 
lieve Diego  Uffano,  a  perfon  of  great  experience  in 
the  art  of  gunnery,  has  given  the  true  reafon  for  this 
accident  ;  which  is,  that  Tome  fmall  part  ofthe  charge 
is  often  not  rammed  up  with  the  reft,  but  is  left  in  the 
piece  before  the  wad,  and  is  by  this  means  expelled  by 
the  blaft  of  air  before  the  fire  can  reach  it.  I  niuft 
add,  that,  in  the  charging  of  cannon  and  fmall  arms* 
efpecially  after  the  firft  time,  this  is  fcarcely  to  be 
avoided  by  any  method  I  have  yet  feen  practifed.  Per- 
haps* too,  there  may  be  fome  few  grains  in  the  beffc 
powder,  of  fuch  an  heterogeneous  compofition  as  to  be 
lefs  fufceptible  of  firing;  which,  I  think,  I  have  my- 
felf  obferved  j  and  thefe,  though  they  are  furrounded 
by  the  flame,  may  be  driven  out  unfired.  jj 

**  Thefe  poftulates  being  now  allowed  to  be  juit,  let  Demoii- 
AB  reprefent  the  axis  of  any  piece  of  artillery,  A  the  ftration  or* . 
breech,  and  B  the  mazzle;    DC  the  diameter  of  its  the  forcc  °* 
bore,  and  DEGC  a  part  of  its  cavity  filled  with  pow-  J^J^ 
der.     Suppofe  the  ball  that   is  to  be  impelled  to  lie  ^ajj 
with  its  hinder  furface  at  the  line  GE  ;  then  the  pref-  piate 
fure  exerted  at  the  explolion  on  the  circle  of  which  CCXXV* 
GE  is  the  diameter,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  fig^  i* 
preflure  exerted  in  the  direction  FB  on  the  furface  of 
the  ball,  is  eafily  known  from  the  known  dimenfions  of 
that  circle.     Draw  any  line  FH  perpendicular  to  FB, 
and  AI  parallel  to.  FH ;    and  through  the  point  H> 
to  the  afymptotes  lAand  AB,  defcribe  the  hyperbola 
KHNQ.;  then,  if  FH  reprefents  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F,  the  force  impelling  the  ball  at 
any  other  point  as  at  M,  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
line  MN,  tfte  ordinate  to  the  hyperbola  at  that  point. 
For  when  the  fluid  impelling  the  body  along  has  di* 
lated  itfelf  to  M,  its  denfity  will  be  then  to  its  origi- 
nal  denfity  in  the  fpace  DEGC  reciprocally  as  the 
fpaces  through  which  it  is  extended ;  that  is,  as  FA 
to  MA,  or  as  MN  to  FH :  but  it  has  been  ihown, 
that  the  impelling  force  or  elafticity  of  this  fluid  is  di- 
rectly as  its  denfity  j  therefore,  if  FH  reprefents  the 
force  at  the  point  F,  MN  will  reprefent  the  like  force 
at  the  point  M. 

**  Since  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F  is  known,  and  the  weight  of  the 
ball  is  alfo  known,  the  proportion  between  the  force 
with  which  the  ball  is  impelled  and  its  own  gravity  is 
known.  In  this  proportion  take  FH  to  FL,  and 
drawn  LP  parallel  to  FB;  then,  MN  the  ordinate  to 
the  hyperbola  in  any  point  will  be  to  its  part  MR,  cut 
off  by  the  line  LP,  as  the  impelling  force  ofthe  pow- 
der in  that  point  M  to  the  gravity  of  the  ball  j  and 
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confequently  the  line  LP  will  determine  a  Hue  proper- 
tional  to  the  uniform  force  of  gravity  in  every  point ; 
whilft  the  hyperbola  HNQ,  determines  in  like  manner 
fuch  ordinates  as  are  proportional  to  the  impelling 
force  of  the  powder  in  every  point ;  whence  by  the 
39th  Prop,  of  lib.  1.  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Principia, 
the  areas  FLPB  and  FHQB  are  in  the  duplicate  pro- 
portion of  the  velocities  which  the  ball  would  acquire 
when  acted  upon  by  its  own  gravity  through  the  fpace 
FB,  and  when  impelled  through  the  fame  fpace  by  the 
force  of  the  powder.  But  fince  the  ratio  of  AF  to 
AB  and  the  ratio  of  FH  to  FL  are  known,  the  ratio 
of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHOB  is  known;  and 
thence  its  fubduplicate.  And  fince  the  line  FB  is  gi- 
ven in  magnitude,  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body 
would  acquire  when  impelled  through  this  line  by  its 
own  gravity  is  known;  being  no  other  than  the  velo- 
city it  would  acquire  by  falling  through  a  fpace  equal 
to  that  line  :  find  then  another  velocity  to  which  this 
laft  mentioned  velocity  bears  the  given  ratio  of  the  fub- 
duplicate of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHQB  ;  and 
this  velocity  thus  found  is  the  velocity  the  ball  will  ac- 
quire when  impelled  through  the  fpace  FB  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  inflamed  powder. 

"  Now  to  give  an  example  of  this  :  Let  us  fuppofe 
AB,  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  to  be  45  inches,  its  dia- 
meter DC,  or  rather  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  to  be 
*ths  of  an  inch  ;  aad  AF,  the  extent  of  the  powder, 
to  be  2\ th  inches  ;  to  determine  the  yelocity  which 
will  be  communicated  to  a  leaden  bullet  by  the  explo- 
fion,  fuppofing  the  bullet  to  be  laid  at  firft  with  its  fur- 
face  contiguous  to  the  powder. 

"  By  the  theory  we  have  laid  down,  it  appears, 
that  at  the  firft  inftant  of  the  explofion  the  flame  will 
exert,  on  the  bullet  lying  -clofe  to  it,  a 'force  1000 


ing  through  a  fpace  equal  to  FB,  to  the  velocity  the 
bullet  will  acquire  from  the  action  of  the  powder  im- 
pelling it  through  FB.  But  the  fpace  FB  being  42? 
inches,  the  velocity  a  heavy  body  will  acquire  in  fall- 
ing through  fuch  a  fpace  is  known  to  be  what  would 
carry  it  nearly  at  the  rare  of  1507  feet  in  a  fecond  ; 
whence  the  velocity  to  which  this  has  the  ratio  of  1  to 
110,7  is  a  velocity  which  will  carry  the  ball  at  the 
rate  of  1668  feet  in  one  fecond.  And  this  is  the  ve- 
locity which  according  to  the  theory,  the  bullet  in 
the  prefent  circumftances  would  acquire  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  powder  during  the  time. of  its  dilatation. 

ct  Now  this  velocity  being  once  computed  for  one 
cafe,  is  eafily  applied  to  any  other;  for  if  the  cavity 
DEGC  left  behind  the  bullet  be  only  in  pan  filed 
with  powder,  then  the  line  HF,  and  confequently  the 
area  FHQB  will  be  diminifhed  in  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  cavity  to  the  part  filled.  If  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  be  varied,  the  lengths  AB  and  AF  remaining 
the  fame,  then  the  ouantity  of  powder  and  the  furface 
of  the  bullet  which  it  acts  on,  will  be  varied  ia  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  diameter,  but  the  weight 
of  the  bullet  will  vary  in  the  triplicate  proportion  of 
the  diameter;  wherefore  the  line  FH,  which  is  di  redly 
as  the  abfolute  impelling  force  of  the  powder,  and  re- 
ciprocally as  the  gravity  of  the  bullet,  will  change  in 
the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  bul- 
let. If  AF,  the  height  of  the  cavity  left  behind  the 
bullet  be  increafed  or  diminifhed,  the  rectangle  of  the 
hyperbola,  and  confequently  the  area  correiponcing  to 
ordinates  in  any  given  ratio,  will  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
nifhed in  the  fame  proportion.  From  all  which  it 
follows,  that  the  area  FHQB,  which  is  in  the  dupli- 
cate proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  impelled  body, 

A  R 

will  be  directly  as  the  logarithm (where  AB  re- 

AF    V 


times  greater  than  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  The 

medium  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  reckoned  equal     pre{ems  the  lcngth  of  the  barrel    and  AF  the  Iength 


to  a  column  of  water  33  feet  in  height ;  whence,  lead 
being  to  water  as  1 1.3  4 $  to  1,  this  preffure  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  lead  349  inches  in  height. 
Multiplying  this  by  1000,  therefore,  a  column  of  lead 
34900  inches  (upwards  of  half  a  mile)  in  height, 
would  produce  a  preffure  on  the  bullet  equal  to  what 
is  exerted  by  the  powder  in  the  firft  inftant  of  the  ex- 
plofion;  and  the  leaden  ball  being  ithsof  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  confequently  equal  to  a  cylinder  of  lead 
of  the  fame  bafe  half  an  inch  in  height,  the  preffure  at 
firft 


acting  on  it  will  be  equal  to  34900x2,  or  69800 
times  its  weight  :  whence  FL  to  FH  as  1  to  69800 ;     pofirioTmilS 
and  FB   to  * 
339  to  21; 
tangle  AFHS  as  339  to  21x69800,  that  is,  as  1  to 
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of  the  cavity  left  behind  the  bullet)  ;  alfo  directly  as 
the  part  of  that  cavity  filled  with  powder  ;  and  in- 
verfely  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  or  cather  of  the 
bullet,  likewife  directly  as  AF,  the  height  ofthecavity 
left  behind  the  bullet.  Confequently  the  velocity  be- 
ing computed  as  above,  for  a  bullet  of  a  determined 
diameter,  placed  in  a  piece  of  a  given  length,  and 
impelled  by  a  given  quantity  of  powder,  occupying  a 
given  cavity  behind  the  bullet ;  it  follows,  that  by  means 
of  thefe  ratios,  the  velocity  of  any  other  ballet  may 
be  thence  deduced;  the  neceffary  circumllances  of  its 


,43499,  &c. 
the  ratio  of  1 
the  ratio  of  I 


f  A  as  45     24;  or  42I  to  2|  ;  thatis,  as     note^  that  in  the  inflance  of  this  fuppofition,  we  have 

S  «  "  ?!J!C? *f$ZL  ^J?-.":!.0    ™  I*?-     foPPofed  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  be  Aths  of  an  inch  ; 

whence  the  diameter  of  the  bore  will  be  fomething 
more,  and  the  quantity  of  powder  contained  in  the 
fpace  DEGC  will  amount  exactly  to  12  pennyweights, 
a  fmall  wad  of  tow  included. 

"  In  order  to  compare  the  velocities  communicated 
to  bullets  by  the  explofion,  with  the  velocities  refult- 
ing  from  the  theory  by  computation,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  actual  velocities  with  which  bullets  move 
fhould  be  difcovered.  The  only  methods  hitherto  prac- 
which  together  make  up  tifed  for  this  purpofe,  have  been  either  by  obferving 
fubduplicate  of  which  is      the  time  of  the  flight  of  a  fliot  through  a  given  fpace 


4324. — And  from  the  known  application  of  the  loga- 
rithms to  the  menfuration  of  the  hyperbolic  fpaces  it 
follows,  that  the  rectangle  AFHS  is  to  the  area  FHQB 

•  AB 

as  43,429,  Scc.is  to  the  tabular  logarithm  of  _r;  that 

AB 
is  of  3jV  which  is   1,2340579;  whence  the  ratio  of 
the  rectangle  FLPB  to  the  hyperbolic  area  FHQB  is 
compounded    of  the  ratios   of   1  to  4324 and    of 

to  1.2340579; 

to  12263,  the 


to  1 10, 7;  and  in  this  ratio  is  this  velo- 
city which  the  bullet  would  acquire  by  gravity  in  fall- 
YoL.VIlL 


or  by  meafuring  the  range  of  a  fhot  at  a  given  eleva- 
tion ;  and  thence  computing,  on  the  parabolic  hypo- 
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thefts,    what  degree  of  velocity  would  produce  this  be  free  and  eafy,  though  with  fome  minute  refiftance  ;    Theory, 

range. — Thefirftmethodlaboursunderthisinfurmount-  then  fettling  the  pendulum  at  reft,  let  the  part  LIS  be-  ' * — 

able  difficulty,  that  the  velocities  of  thefe  bodies  are  tween  the  pendulum  and  the  edges  be  drawn  ftrait, 

often  lb  fwift,  and  consequently  the  time  obferved  is  but  not  {trained,  and  fix  a  pin  in  that  part  of  the  rib- 

fo  fhort  that  an  imperceptible  error  in  that  time  may  bon  which  is  then  contiguous  to  the  edges  :  let  now  a 
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lets. 


occafion  an  error  in  the  velocity  thus  found  of  2,  3, 
4,  5,  or  600  feet,  in  a  fecond.  The  other  method 
isfo  fallacious,  by  reafon  of  the  refiftance  of  the  at- 
mofphere  (to  which  inequality  the  firft  isalfo  liable), 
that  the  velocities  thus  afligned  may  not  perhaps  be 
the  tenth  part  of  the  actual  velocities  fought. 

"  The  fimpleft  method  of  determining  this  velo- 

difcovering  city  is  by  means  of  the  iuftrument  rcprdeuted  fig.  2. 

theveloci-  where  ABCD  reprefents  the  body  of  the  machine 
compofed  of  the  three  poles  B,  C,  D,  fpreading 
at  bottom,  and  joining  together  at  the  top  A;  being 
the  fame  with  what  is  vulgarly  ufed  in  lifting  and 
weighing  very  heavy  bodies,  and  is  called  by  workmen 
the  triangles.  On  two  of  thefe  poles,  towards  their 
tops,  are  fcrewed  on  the  fockets  RS;  and  on  thefe 
fockets  the  pendulum  EFGHIK  is  hung  by  means  of 
its  crofs-piece  EF,  which  becomes  its  axis  of  fuf- 
pehfion,  and  on  which  it  muft  be  made  to  vibrate 
with  great  freedom.  The  body  of  this  pendulum  is 
made  of  iron,  having  a  broad  part  at  bottom,  and  its 
lower  part  is  covered  with  a  thick  piece  of  wood 
GKIH,  which  is  fattened  to  the  iron  by  fcrews.  Some- 
thing lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  there 


ball  impinge  on  the  pendulum ;  then  the  pendulum 
fwinging  back  will  draw  out  the  ribbon  to  the  juft  ex- 
tent of  its  vibration,  which  will  confequently  be  de- 
termined by  the  interval  on  the  ribbon  between  the 
edges  UN  and  the  place  of  the  pin. 

"  The  weightof  the  whole  pendulum,  wood  and  all, 
was  561b.  3  oz.  its  centre  of  gravity  was  52  inches 
diltant  from  its  axis  of  fufpenfion,  and  200  of  its  fmall 
fwings  were  performed  in  the  lime  of  253  feconds ; 
wheiiceitscentreofofcillation(determinedfrom  hence) 
is  62^  inches  diltant  from  that  axis.  The  centre  of 
the  piece  of  wood  GKIH  is  diltant  from  the  fame  axis 
66  inches. 

"  In  the  compound  ratio  of  65  to  62|,  and  66  to  52, 
take  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  pendulum  to  a  4th 
quantity,  which  will  be  42  lb.  ^  oz.  Now  geometers 
will  know,  that  if  the  blow  be  ftruck  on  the  centre  of 
the  piece  of  wood  GKIH,  the  pendulum  will  refift  to 
the  ftroke  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  laft  quantity 
of  matter  only  (421b.  \  oz.)  was  concentrated  in  that 
point,  and  the  reft  of  the  pendulum  was  taken  away  : 
whence,  fuppofmg  the  weight  of  the  bullet  impin- 
ging in  that  point  to  be  the  T'Tth  of  a  pound,  or  the 
is  a  brace  OP,  joining  the  two  poles  to  which  the  pen-  T*?th  of  this  quantity  of  matter  nearly,  the  velocity  of 
dulum  is  fufpended;  and  to  this  brace  there  is  fattened  the  point  of  ofcillation  after  the  ftroke  will,  by  the 
a  contrivance  MNU,  made  with  two  edges  of  fteel,  laws  obferved  in  the  congrefs  effuch  bodies  as  rebound 
bearing  on  each  other  in  the  line  UN,  fomething  in  not  from  each  other,  be  the  _ i _ th  of  the  velocity  the 
the  manner  of  a  drawing-pen  ;  the  ftrength  with  bullet  moved  with  before  ihe  ftroke  ;  whence  the  ve- 
which  thefe  edges  prefs  on  each  other  being  diminifh-  locity  of  this  point  of  ofcillation  after  the  ftroke  being 
ed  or  increafed  at  pleafure  by  means  of  a  fcrew  Z     afcertained,  that  multiplied  by  505  will  give  the  velo- 
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going  through  the  upper  piece.  There  is  faftened  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  a  narrow  ribbon  LN, 
which  partes  between  thefe  fteel  edges,  and  which  af- 
terwards, by  means,  of  an  opening  cut  in  the  lower 
piece  of  fteel,  hangs  loofely  down,  asatW. 

"  This  inftrument  thus  fitted,  if  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum  be  known,  and  likewife  the  refpective  dif- 
tances  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  of  its  centre  of 
ofcillation  from  its  axis  of  fufpenfion,  it  will  thence  be 
known  what  motion  will  be  communicated  to  this 
pendulum  by  the  percuffion  of  a  body  of  a  known 
weight  moving  with  a  known  degree  of  celerity,  and 
ftriking  it  in  a  given  point ;  that  is,  if  the  pendulum 
be  fuppofed  at  reft  before  the  percoflion,  it  will  be 
known  What  vibration  it  ought  to  make  in  confequence 
of  fuch  a  determined  blow  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  pendulum,  being  at  reft,  is  ftruck  by  a  body  of  a 
known  weight,  and  the  vibration  which  the  pendulum 
makes  after  the  blow  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the 
ftriking  body  may  from  thence  be  determined. 

"  Hence  then  if  a  bullet  of  a  known  weight  ftrikes 


city  with  which  the  ball  impinged. 

"  But  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  ofcillation  after 
the  ftroke  is  eafily  deduced  from  the  chord  of  the  arch, 
through  which  it  afcends  by  the  blow  ;  for  it  is  a  well 
known  proportion,  that  all  pendulous  bodies  afcend 
to  the  fame  height  by  their  vibratory  motion  as  they 
would  do,  if  they  were  projected  directly  upwards 
from  their  loweft  point,  with  the  fame  velocity  they 
have  in  that  point  :  wherefore,  if  the  verfed  fine  of 
the  afcending  arch  be  found  (which  is  eafily  deter- 
mined from  the  chord  and  radius  being  given),  this 
verfed  fine  is  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  a 
body  projected  upwards  with  the  velocity  of  the  point 
of  ofcillation  would  srife  ;  and  confequently  what  that 
velocity  is,  can  be  eafily  computed  by  the  commoa 
theory  of  falling  bodies. 

"  For  inftance  the  chord  of  the  arch,  defcribed  by 
the  afcent  of  the  pendulum  after  the  ftroke  meafured 
on  the  ribbon,  has  been  fometimes  171.  inches;  the 
diftance  of  the  ribbon  from  the  axis  of  fufpenfion  is 
714th  inches;  whence  reducing  171th  in   the  ratio 


the  pendulum,  and  the  vibration,  which  the  pendulum     of  7i|th  to  66,  the  refulting  number,  which  is  nearly 


makes  in  confequence  of  the  ftroke,  be  afcertained 
the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  moved  is  thence  to 
be  known. 

"  Now  the  extent  of  the  vibration  made  by  the  pen- 
dulum after  the  blow,  maybe  meafured  to  great  ac- 
curacy by  the  ribbon  LN.  For  let  the  preffure  of  the 
edges  UN  on  the  ribbon  be  fo  regulated  by  the  fcrew 


Z,  that  the  motion  of  the  ribbon  between  them  may     nearly  that  of  31  feet  in  1' 


16  inches,  will  be  the  chord  of  the  arch  through  which 
the  centre  of  the  board  GKIH  afcended  after  the 
ftroke;  now  the  verfed  fine  of  the  arch,  whofe  chord 
is  16  inches,  and  its  radius  66,  is  1,93939;  and  the 
velocity  which  would  carry  a  body  to  this  height,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  velocity  which  a  body 
would  acquire  by  defcending  through  this  fpace,  is 
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"  To  determine  then  the  velocity  with  which  the 
'  bullet  impinged  on  the  centre  of  the  wood,  when  the 
chord  of  the  arch  defcribed  by  the  afcent  of  the  pen- 
dulum, in  coufequence  of  the  blow,  was  171th  inches 
meafured  on  the  ribbon,  no  more  is  neceflary  than  to 
multiply  3 *  th  by  505,  and  the  refulting  number  1641 
will  be  the  feet  which  the  bullet  would  defcribe  in  1", 
if  it  moved  with  the  velocity  it  had  at  the  moment  of 
its  percuilion  :  for  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  pen- 
dulum, on  which  the  bullet  ftruck,  we  have  juft  now 
determined  to  be  that  of  3*th  feet  in  i"  ;  and  we  have 
before  lhown,  that  this  is  the  Ti7th  of  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet.  If  then  a  bullet  weighing  Tyth  of  a  pound 
ftrikesthe  pendulum  in  the  centre  of  the  woodGKIH, 
and  the  ribbon  be  drawn  out  I7ith  inches  by  the  blow  ; 
the  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  that  of  1641  feet  in  1". 
And  fince  the  length  the  ribbon  is  drawn  is  always 
nearly  the  chord  of  the  arch  defcribed  by  the  afcent, 
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to  the  iron  but  by  fcrews,  the  heads  of  which  mud  Theory. 
come  through  the  board  ;  the  bullets  will  fometimes 
light  on  thofe  fcrews,  from  whence  the  Olivers  will  dif- 
perfe  themfelves  on  every  fide. 

"  When  in  thefe  experiments  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of 
powder  is  ufed,  as  will  not  give  to  the  bullet  a  velocity 
of  more  than  400  or  500  feet  in  1"  j  the  bullet  will 
not  ftick  in  the  wood,  but  will  rebound  from  it  entire, 
and  (if  the  wood  be  of  a  very  hard  texture)  with  a  very 
conliderable  velocity.  Indeed  I  have  never  examined 
any  of  the  bullets  which  have  thus  rebounded,  but  I 
have  found  them  indented  by  the  bodies  they  have 
ftruck  againft  in  their  rebound. 

"  To  avoid  then  thefe  dangers.,  to  the  braving  of 
which  in  philofophical  researches  no  honour  is  annex- 
ed ;  it  will  be  convenient  to  fix  whatfoever  barrel  is 
ufed,  on  a  ftrong  heavy  carriage,  and  to  fire  it  with  a 
little  (low  match.     Let  the  barrel  too  be  very  well  for- 


(it  being  placed  fo  as  to  differ  infenlibly  from   thofe     tified  in  all  its  length;  for  no  barrel  (I  fpeakof  muf- 
chords  which  moft  frequently  occur),  and  thefe  chords     ket  barrels)    forged  with    the   ufual  dimenfions  will 


nments. 


are  known  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocities  of 
the  pendulum  acquired  from  the  ftroke  ;  it  follows,  that 
the  proportion  between  the  lengths   of  ribbon    drawn 
out  at  different  times,  will  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  velocities  of   the  impinging  bullets  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  by  the  proportion  of  thefe  lengths  of  ribbon 
to  1 71th,  the  proportion   of  the  velocity    with  which 
the  bullets  impinge,  to  the  known  velocity  of  1641  feet 
g         in  x" ,  will  be  determined. 
Cautions  to      '*  Hence  then  is  lhown  in  general  how  the  velocities 
beobferved  of  bullets  of  all  kinds  may  be  found  out  by  means  of 
in  making  this  inftrument;   but  that  thofe  who  may  be  difpofed 
thefe  expe- 10  trv  tuefe  experiments  may  not  have  unforfeen  dif- 
Acuities  to  ftruggle  with,  we  mail  here  fubjoin  a  few 
obfervations,  which  it  will  be  neceflary  for  them  to  at- 
tend to,  both  to  fecure  fuccefs  to  their  trials  and  fafe- 
ty  to  their  perfons. 

"  And  firft,  that  they  may  not  conceive  the  piece  of 
wood  GKIH  to  be  an  unneceflary  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, we  mn ft  inform  them,  that  if  a  bullet  impelled 
by  a  full  charge  of  powder  fhould  ftrike  directly  on  the 
iron,  the  bullet  would  be  beaten  into  fhivers  by  the 
ftroke,  and  thefe  fhivers  will  rebound  back  with  fuch 
violence,  as  to  bury  themfelves  in  any  wood  they 
chance  to  light  on,  as  I  have  found  by  hazardous  ex- 
perience ;  and  belides  the  danger,  the  pendulum  will 
not  in  this  inftance  afcertain  the  velocity  of  the  bullet, 
becaufe  the  velocity  with  which  the  parts  of  it  re- 
bound is  unknown. 

"  The  weight  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
the  wood,  muft  be  in  fome  meafure  proportioned  to 
the  fize  of  the  bullets  which  are  ufed.     A  pendulum 


bear  many  of  the  experiments  without  burfting.  The 
barrel  I  have  moft  relied  on,  and  which  I  procu- 
red to  be  made  on  purpofe,  is  nearly  as  thick  at  the 
muzzel  as  at  the  breech  ;  that  is,  it  has  in  eacJi  place 
nearly  the  diameter  of  its  bore  in  thicknefs  of  metal. 

**  The  powder  ufed  in  thefe  experiments  fhould  be 
exactly  weighed  :  and  that  no  part  of  it  be  fcattered 
in  the  barrel,  the  piece  muft  be  charged  with  a  ladle 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praetifed  with  cannon  ;  the 
wad  fhould  be  of  tow,  of  the  fame  weight  each  time, 
and  no  more  than  is  juft  neceflary  to  confine  the  pow- 
der in  its  proper  place  :  the  length  of  the  cavity  left 
behind  the  ball  fhould  be  determined  each  time  with 
exactnefs  ;  for  the  increafing  ordiminifliing  that  fpace 
will  vary  the  velocity  of  the  fhot,  although  the  bullet 
and  quantity  of  powder  be  not  changed.  The  diftance 
of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  from  the  pendulum  ought  to 
be  fuch,  that  the  impnlfe  of  the  flame  may  not  act  on 
the  pendulum  ;  this  will  be  prevented  in  a  common 
barrel  charged  with  \  an  ounce  of  powder,  if  it  be  st 
the  diftance  of  16  or  18  feet  :  in  larger  charges  the 
impulfe  is  fenfible  farther  off;  I  have  found  it  to  ex- 
tend to  above  25  feet  ;  however,  between  25  and  18 
feet  is  the  diftance  I  have  ufually  chofen." 

With  this  inftrument,  or  others  fimilar  to  it,  Mr  Account  of 
Robins  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  bar- Mr  Ro- 
rels  of  different  lengths,  and  with  different  charges  ofbinss  ex- 
powder.     He  hath  given  us  the  refults  of  61  of  thefe ;  peri  meats, 
and  having  compared  the  actual  velocities  wiih   the 
computed  ones,  his  theory   appears    to  have  come  as 
near  the  truth  as  could  well  be  expected.     In  feven  of 
the  experiments  there  was  a  perfect  coincidence  ;  the 


of  the  weight  here  defcribed  will  do  very  well  for  all  charges  of  powder  being  fix  or  twelve  pennyweights; 

bullets  under  three  or  four  ounces,  if  the  thicknefs  of  the  barrels   45,   24.312,  and   7.06  inches  in   length, 

the  board  be  increafed  to  feven  or  eight  inches  for  the  The  diameter  of  the  firft  (marked  A)  was  iths  of  an 

heavieft  bullets  ;   beech  is  the  tougheft  and  propereft  inch;   of  the  fecond  (B)  was  the  fame  ;  and  of  D,  83 

wood  for  this  purpofe.  of  an  inch.     In  the  reft  of  the  experiments,  another 

«  It  is  hazardous  (landing  on  thefide  of  the  pendu-  barrel  (C)  was  ufed,  whofe  length  was  12.375  inches, 

lum,  unlefs  the  board  be  fo   thick,   that    the  greateft  and  the  diameter  of  its  bore  fth  inches. — In   14  more 

part  of  the  bullet's  force  is  loft  before  it  comes  at  the  of  the  experiments,  the  difference  between  the  length 

iron;  for  if  it  ftrikes  the  iron  with  violence,  the  fhivers  of  the  chord  of  the  pendulum's  arch  lhown   by  the 

of  lead,  which  cannot  return  back  through  the  wood,  theory  and  the  actual  experiment  was  T'_th  ofaninch 

will  force  themfelves  oat  between  the  wood  and  iron,  over  or  under.     This  fhowed  an  error  in  the  theory 

and  will  fly  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  varying  according  to  the  different  lengths  of  the  chord 

"As  there  is  no  effectual  way  of  ftfteriing  the  wood  from  T*T    to  _'T  of  the  whole  ;  the  charges  of  powder 
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Theory,     were  the  fame  as  in  the  laft.—  In  16  other  experiments 
*     "*  the  error  was -,"-5ths  of  an   inch,  varying  from  X  to 
-lT  of  the  whole  ;    the  charges    of  powder  were  6,  8, 
9,  or  12  pennyweights.. — In  feven  other  experiments, 
the  error  was  ^35-ths  of   an   inch,  varying  from  T'T  to 
T'y  of  the  whole  j  the  charges  of  powder  iix  or  twelve 
pennyweights.     In  eight  experiments,  the  difference 
was  -,Vhs  of  an  inch,  indicating  an  error  from  7V  to 
,'T  of  the  whole  -,  the  charges  being  6,  9,  12,  and   24 
pennyweights  of  powder.     In  three  experiments,  the 
error  was  -rVhs,  varying  from  ^th  to  ^Tth  of  the 
whole  ;  the  charges  8  and  12  pennyweights  of  powder. 
In  two  experiments  the  error  was  T^ths,  in  one  cafe 
amounting  to  fomething  lefs  than  T'T,  in  the  other  to 
-,'T    of  the  whole  ;  the   charges   12  and    36  penny- 
weights of  powder.     By  one  experiment  the  error  was 
feven,  and  by  another  eight.,  tenths  ;  the  fir  ft  amount- 
ing   to  T'_th.   nearly,  the  latter  to  almoft  ^.th    of  the 
whole  :  the  charges  of  powder  6  or  12  pennyweights. 
The  laft  error,  however,  Mr    Robins  afcribes  to  the 
wind.     The  two  remaining  experiments  varied  from 
theory    by  1.3   inches,   fomewhat  more  than  £th  of 
the  whole;    the  charges  of  powder  were  12  penny- 
weights in  each  ;  and  Mr  Robins  afcribes  the  error  to 
the  dampnefs  of  the   powder.      In  another  cafe,  he 
afcribes  an  error  of  v%ths  to  the  blaft  of  the  powder  on 
the  pendulum. 
Hisconclu-      From  thefe  experiments  Mr  Robins  deduces  the  fol- 
fions  from  lowing  conclufions.     *i  The  variety  of  thefe  cxperi- 
thtm.         ments,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  correfpond 
to  the  theory,  leave    us  no  room  to   doubt  of  its    cer- 
tainty.— This  theory,    as  here  eftablifhed,    fuppofes, 
that,   in  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  about  T3,yths  of  its 
fubftance  is  converted  by  thefudden  inflammation  into 
a  permanently  claftic  fluid,    whofe  elafticity,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  heat  and  denfity,  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  common  air  in  the  like  circumfiances ;   it   farther 
fuppofes,  that  all  the  force  exerted  by   gunpowder  in 
its  moft  violent  operations,  is  no  more  than  the  action 
of  the  elafticity  ot  the  fluid  thus  generated  ;    and  thefe 
principles  enable  us  to  determine  the  velocities  of  bul- 
lets impelled  from  fire-arms  of  all  kinds  ;  and  are  fully 
fufficient  for  all  purpofes  where  the  force  of  gunpow- 
der is  to  be  cftimated.    . 

"From  this  theory  many  deductions  may  be  made 
»f  the  greateft  confequence  to  the  practical  part  of 
gunnery.  From  hence  the  thicknefs  of  a  piece,  which 
will  enable  it  to  confine,  without  burfting,  any  given 
charge  of  powder,  is  eafily  determined,  fince  the  effort 
of  the  powder  is  known.  From  hence  appears  the 
inconclufivenefs  of  what  fome  modern  authors  have  ad- 
vanced, relating  to  the  advantages  of  particular  forms 
of  chambers  for  mortars  and  cannon  ;  for  all  their  la- 
boured fpeculations  on  this  head  are  evidently  founded 
on  very  erroneous  opinions  about  the  action  of  fired 
powder.  From  this  theory  too  we  are  taught  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  leaving  the  fame  fpace  behind  die  bullet 
when  we  would,  by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder, 
communicate  to  it  an  equal  degree  of  veiociry  ;  fince, 
on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  follows,  that  the 
fame  pswder  has  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  elafticity, 
according  to  the  different  fpaces  it  occupies.  The 
method  which  I  have  always  practifed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  has  been  by  marking  the  rammer;  and  this  is 
a  maxim,  which  ought  not  to  be  difpenfed  with  when 


cannon  are  fired  at  an  elevation,  particularly  in  thofe    Theory, 
called  by  the  French  batteries  a  ricochet. 

"  From  the  continued  action  of  the  powder,  and  its 
manner  of  expanding  defcribed  in  this  theory,  and  the 
length  and  weight  of  the  piece,  one  of  the  moft  eflen- 
tial  circumftances  in  the  well  directing  of  artillery 
may  be  eafily  afcertained.  All  practitioners  are  agreed, 
that  no  Ihot  can  be  depended  on,  unlefs  the  piece  be 
placed  on  a  folid  platform  :  for  if  the  platform  {hakes 
with  the  firit  impulfe  of  the  powder,  it  is  impoffible 
but  the  piece  muft  alfo  fhake  :  which  will. alter  its  di- 
rection, and  render  the  ihot  uncertain.  To  prevent 
this  accident,  the  platform  is  ufually  made  extremely 
firm  to  a  confiderable  depth  backwards  ;  fo  that  the 
piece  is  not  only  well  fupported  in  the  beginning  of 
its  motion,  but  likewife  through  a  great  part  of  its 
recoil.  However,  it  is  fufHciently  obvious,  that  when 
the  bullet  is  feparated  from  the  piece,  it  can  be  no 
longer  affected  by  the  trembling  of  the  piece  or  plat- 
form ;  and,  by  a  very  eafy  computation,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  bullet  will  be  out  of  the  piece  before 
the  latter  hath  recoiled  half  an  inch  :  whence,  if  the 
platform  be  fufHciently  folid  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recoil,  the  remaining  part  of  it  may  be  much  {lighter  $ 
and  hence  a  more  compendious  method  ofconftructing 
platforms  may  be  found  out. 

"  From  this  theory  alfo  it  appears  how  greatly 
thefe  authors  have  been  miftaken,  who  have  attributed 
the  force  of  gunpowder,  or  at  leaft  a  confiderable  part 
of  it,  to  the  action  of  the  air  contained  either  in  the 
powder  or  between  the  intervals  of  the  grains:  for 
they  have  fuppofed  that  air  to  exift  in  its  natural  ela- 
itic  ftate,  and  to  receive  all  its  addition  of  force  from 
the  heat  of  the  explofion.  But  from  what  hath  been 
already  delivered  concerning  the  increafe  of  the  air's 
elafticity  by  heat,  we  may  conclude  that  the  heat  of 
the  explofion  cannot  augment  this  elafticity  to  five 
times  its  common  quantity  ;  confequently  the  force 
arifing  from  this  caufe  only  cannot  amount  to  more 
than  the  200th  part  of  the  real  force  exerted  on  the 
occafion. 

"  If  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  powder  was  con- 
verted into  an  elaftic  fluid  at  the  inftant  of  the.  explo- 
fion, then  from  the  known  elafticity  of  this  fluid  af- 
figned  by  our  theory,  and  its  known  denfity,  we  could 
eafily  determine  the  velocity  with  which  it  would  be- 
gin to  expand,  and  could  thence  trace  out  its  future 
augmentations  in  its  progrefs  through  the  barrel :  but 
as  we  have  mown  that  the  elaftic  fluid,  in  which  the 
activity  of  gunpowder  confifts,  is  only  -^ths  of  the 
fubllance  of  the  powder,  the  remaining  y^ths  will,  in 
the  explofion,  be  mixed  with  the  elaftic  part,  and  will 
by  its  weight  retard  the  activity  of  the  explofion  ; 
and  yet  they  will  not  be  fo  completely  united  as  to 
move  with  one  common  motion  ;  but  the  unelaftic 
part  will  be  lefs  accelerated  than  the  reft,  and  fome 
will  not  even  be  carried  out  of  the  barrel,  as  appears 
by  the  confiderable  quantity  of  unctuous  matter  which 
adheres  to  the  in  fide  of  all  fire-arms  after  they  have 
been  ufed — Thtfeinequalities-in  the  expanfive  motion 
of  the  flame  oblige  us  to  recur  to  experiments  for  its 
accurate  determination. 

"The  experiments  made  ufeof  for  this  purpofc  were 
of  two  kinds.  The  firft  was  made  by  charging  the 
barrel  A  with  12  pennyweights  of  powder,  and    a 
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fmall  wad  of  tow  only:  and  then  placing  its  mouth 

19  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  pendulum.    On  firing 

it  in  this  fuuation,  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  inade  it 

afcend  through  an  arch  whofe  chord  was  13.7  inches; 

whence,  if  the    whole   fubftance  of  the  powder   was 

fuppofed   to  ftrike  againft  the  pendulum,  and  each  part 

velocity  of  t0  strike  with  the  fame  velocity,  that  common  velocity 

fired  gun-    muft  have  been  at  the  rate   of  about  2650  feet  in    a 

*""  fecond. — But  as  fome  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  flame 

was  loft  in  palling  through   19  inches  of  air  :  I  made 

the  remaining  experiments  in  a  manner  not  liable  to 

this  inconvenience. 

I  fixed  the  barrel  A  on  the  pendulum,  fo  that  its 
axis  might  be  both  horizonial  and  alfo  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  HK ;  or,  which  is  the  lame  thing,  that 
it  might  be  in  the-plane  of  the  pendulum's  vibration  : 
the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  above  the  centre  of 
the  pendulum  was  fix  inches  ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
piece,  and  of  the  iron  that  faflened  it,  &c.  was  12^  lb. 
The  barrel  in  this  fituatien  being  charged  with  12 
penny-weights  of  powder,  without  either  ball  or  wad, 
only  put  together  with  the  rammer;  on  the  difcharge 
the  pendulum  afcended  through  an  arch  whofe  chord 
was  10  inches,  or  reduced  to  an  equivalent  blow  in 
the  centre  of  the  pendulum,  fuppoling  the  barrel  a- 
way,  it  would  be  14.4  inches  nearly. — The  fame  ex- 
periment being  repeated,  the  chord  of  the  afcend ing 
arch  was  10. 1  inches,  which  reduced  to  the  centre, 
is  14.6  inches. 

"  To  determine  what  difference  of  velocity  there 
was  in  the  different  parts  of  the  vapour,  I  loaded 
the  piece  again  with  12  penny-weights  of  powder, 
and  rammed  it  down  with  a  wad  of  low,  weighing 
one  penny-weight.  Now,  I  conceived  that  this  wad 
being  very  light,  would  prefently  acquire  that  veloci- 
ty with  which  the  elaftic  part  of  the  fluid  would  ex- 
pand kfelf  when  uncompreffed  ;  and  I  accordingly 
found,  that  the  chord  of  the  afcending  arch  was  by 
this  means  increased  to  12  inches,  or  at  the  centre  to 
17.3  ;  whence,  as  the  medium  of  the  other  two  expe- 
riments is  14.5,  the  pendulum  afcended  through  an 
arch  2.8  inches  longer,  by  the  additional  motion  of 
one  penny-weight  of  matter,  moving  with  the  velo- 
city of  the  fwifteft  part  of  the  vapour;  and  confe- 
quently  the  velocity  with  which  this  penny-weight  of 
matter  moved,  was  that  of  about  7000  feet  in  a  fet- 
cond. 

<*  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  determina- 
tion, that  the  augmentation  of  the  arch  through  which 
the  pendulum  vibrated  in  this  cafe  was  not  all  of  it 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  motion  given  to  the  wad, 
but  part  of  it  was  produced  by  the  confinement  of  the 
powder,  and  the  greater  quantity  thereby  fired.  But 
if  it  were  true  that  a  part  only  of  the  powder  fired 
when  there  was  no  wad,  it  would  not  happen  that  in 
firing  different  quantities  of  powder  without  a  wad 
the  chord  would  increafe  and  decreafe  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  thefe  quantities  ;  which  yet  I  have  found  it  to 
do:  for  with  nine  pennyweights  that  chord  was  7.3 
inches,  which  with  12  pennyweights  we  have  feen 
was  only  10,  and  10.1  inches;  and  even  with  three 
pennyweights  the  chord  "was  two  inches  ;  deficient 
from  this  proportion  by  5  only  ;  for  which  defect  too 
«ther  valid  reafons  are  to  be  affigned. 

"  And  there  is  ftill  a  more  convincing  proof  that 


all  the  powder  is  fired,  although  no  wad  be  placed  be- 
fore the  charge,  which  is,  that  the  part  of  the  recoii 
ariling  from  the  expansion  of  powder  alone  is  found  to 
be  no  greater  when  it  impels  a  leaden  bullet  before  ir, 
than  when  the  fame  quantity  is  fired  without  any  wad  10 
confine  it.  We  have  feen  that  the  chord  of  the  arch 
through  which  the  pendulum  rofe  from  the  expanfive 
force  of  the  powder  alone  is  10,  or  10. 1  ;  and  the 
chord  of  that  arch,  when  the  piece  was  charged  in  the 
cuftomary  manner  with  a  bullet  and  wad,  I  found  to- 
be  the  firft  time  221,  and  the  fecond  221,  or  at  a 
medium  22.56.  Now  the  impulfe  of  the  ball  and 
wad,  il  they  were  fuppofed  to  ftrike  the  pendulum  in 
the  fame  place  in  which  the  barrel  was  fufpended,  with 
the  velocity  they  had  acquired  at  the  mouth  of  the 
piece,  would  drive  it  through  an  arch  whole  chord 
would  be  about  12.3  ;  as  is  known  from  the  weight 
of  the  pendulum,  the  weight  and  pofition  of  the  bar- 
rel, and  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  determined  by  onr 
former  experiments:  whence,  fubtractiug  this  num- 
ber 12.3  from  22.56,  the  remainder  10.26  is  nearly 
the  chord  of  the  arch  which  the  pendulum  would  have 
afcended  through  from  the  expanfion  of  the  powder 
alone  with  a  bullet  laid  before  it.  And  this  number, 
10.26,  differs  but  little  from  10. 1,  which  we  have  a- 
hove  found  to  the  chord  of  the  Efcending  arch,  when 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder  ex  panded  itfelf  freely 
without  either  bullet  or  wad  before  it. 

"  Again,  that  this  velocity  of  7000  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond is  not  much  beyond  what  the  mod  active  part 
of  the  flame  acquires  in  expanding,  is  evinced  from 
hence,  that  in  fome  experiments  a  ball  has  been  found 
to  be  difcharged  with  a  velocity  of  2400  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond: and  yet  it  appeared  not  that  the  action  of  the 
powder  wasat  all  diminilhedon  accountof  this  immenfe 
celerity:  confequently  the  degree  of  fwiftnefs  with 
which  in  this  inftance,  the  powder  followed  the  ball 
without  lofing  any  part  of  its  prefTure,  muff  have  been 
much  fliort  of  what  the  powder  alone  would  have  ex- 
panded with,  had  not  the  ball  been  there. 

"  From  thefe  determinations  may  be  deduced  the 
force  of  petards  ;  fince  their  action  depends  entirely 
on  the  impulfe  of  the  flame:  and  it  appears  that  a 
quantity  of  powder  properly  difpofed  in  fuch  a  ma- 
chine, may  produce  as  violeHt  an  effort  as  a  bullet  of 
twice  its  weight,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1400  or 
1500  feet  in  a  fecond. 

"  Inmanyofthe  experiments  already  recited,  the  a  bullet 
ball  was  not  laid   immediately  contiguous  to  the  pow-  flieSoff 
der,    but  at  a  fmall  diftance,  amounting,   at  the   in-  with  the 
moft,  only  to  an  inch  and  a  half.     In  thefe  cafes    the  greateft  ve- 
theory  agreed  very  well  with  the  experiments.     j$Hl  I'ocitywhero 
if  a  bullet  is  placed  at  a  greater  diftance  from   the  iaidat?  dl" 
powder,  fuppofe  at  12,   18,  or   24  inches,  we  cannot thCpowder. 
then  apply  to  this  ball  the  fame  principles  which  may- 
be applied  to  thofe  laid  in  contact,  or  nearly  fo,  with 
the  powder:  for  when  the  furface  of  the  fired  powder 
is  not  confined  by  a  heavy  body,  the  flame  dilates  it- 
felf with  a  velocity  far  exceeding   that  which   it  can 
communicate  to  a  bullet  by  its  continued  preffire  :  con- 
fequently, as  at  the  diftance  of  12,   18,  or  24  inches, 
the  powder  will  have  acquired  a   conliderable  degree 
of  this- velocity  of  expanfion,  the   firft  motion  of  the 
ball  will  not  be  produced    by  the    continual  preffnre- 
of  the  powder,  but  by    the  actual   perenffion   of  the 
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Theory,  flame  ;  and  it  will  therefore  begin  to  move  with  a 
quantity  of  motion  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
this  flame,  and  the  velocities  of  its  refpective  parts. 

"  From  hence  then  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet,  laid  at  a  confiderable  distance  before  the 
charge  ought  to  be  greater  than  what  would  be  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  preflure  of  the  powder  acting 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned  :  and  this  deduction 
from  our  theory  we  have  confirmed  by  manifold  expe- 
rience ;  by  which  we  have  found,  that  a  ball  laid  in  t 
the  barrel  A,  with  its  hinder  part  Hi  inches  from  its 
breech,  and  impelled  by  12  pennyweights  of  powder, 
has  acquired  a  velocity  of  about  1400  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond  ;  when,  if  it  had  been  acted  on  by  the  prefTurc 
of  the  flame  only,  it  would  not  have  acquired  a  velocity 
of  1200  feet  in  a  fecond.  The  fame  we  have  found 
to  hold  true  in  all  other  greater  diflances  (and  alfo 
in  lefTcr,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree),  and  in  all 
quantities  of  powder:  and  we  have  likewife  found, 
that  thefe  effects  nearly  correfpond  with  what  has  been 
already  laid  down  about  the  velocity  of  expansion  and 
the  elaftic  and  unelaftic  parts  of  the  flame. 

t(  From  hence  too  arifes  another  confideration  of 
great  confeqaence  in  the  practice  of  gunnery  ;  which 
is,  that  no  bullet  fhould  at  any  time  be  placed  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  before  the  charge,  unlefs  the  piece 
is  extremely  well  fortified  :  for  a  moderate  charge  of 
powder,  when  it  has  expanded  itfelf  through  the  va- 
cant fpace,  and  reaches  the  ball,  will,  by  the  velocity 
each  part  has  acquired,  accumulate  itfelf  behind  the 
ball,  and  thereby  be  condenfed  prodigioufiy ;  whence 
if  the  barrel  be  not  extremely  firm  in  that  part,  it 
muft  by  means  of  this  reinforced  elafticity,  infal- 
libly burfl.  The  truth  of  this  reafoning  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  an  exceeding  good  Tower-mufket,  forged 
of  very  tough  iron ;  for  charging  it  with  12  penny- 
weights of  powder,  and  placing  the  ball  16  inches 
from  the  breech,  on  firing  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel 
juft  behind  the  bullet  was  fwelled  out  to  double  its 
diameter  like  a  blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of 
two  inches  long  were  burfl  out  of  it. 

"  Having  feen  that  the  entire  motion  of  a  bullet 
laid  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  charge,  is  ac- 
quired by  two  different  methods  in  which  the  powder 
acts  on  it ;  the  firft  being  the  percuffion  of  the  parts 
of  the  flame  with  the  velocity  they  had  reflectively 
acquired  by  expanding,  the  fecond  the  continued 
preflure  of  the  flame  through  the  remaining  part  of 
the  barrel  ;  I  endeavoured  to  feparate  thefe  different 
actions,  and  retain  that  only  which  arofe  from  the 
continued  preflure  of  the  flame.  For  this  purpofe  I 
no  longer  placed  the  powder  at  the  breech,  from  whence 
it  would  have  full  fcope  for  its  expanfion ;  but  I  fcat- 
tered  it  as  uniformly  as  I  could  through  the  whole 
cavity  left  behind  the  bullet  ;  imagining  that  by  this 
means  the  progreffive  velocity  of  the  flame  in  each 
part  would  be  prevented  by  the  expanfion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts ;  and  I  found,  that  the  ball  being  laid 
Hi.  inches  from  the  breech,  its  velocity,  inftead  of 
1400  feet  in  a  fecond,  which  it  acquired  in  the  lad 
experiments,  was  now  no  more  than  1100  feet  in  the 
fecond,  which  is  100  feet  fhort  of  what  according  to 
the  theory  fhould  arife  from  the  continued  preflure  of 
the  powder  only. 

'«  The  reafon  of  this  deficiency,  was  doubtlefs,  the 
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inteftine  motion  of  the  flame  :  for  the  afcenfion  of  the  Theory, 
powder  thus  diftributed  through  fo  much  larger  a  '  "~~~ ~* 
fpace  than  it  could  fill,  muft  have  produced  many  re- 
verberations and  pullations  of  the  flame  ;  and  from  thefe 
internal  agitations  of  the  fluid,  its  preflure  on  the 
containing  furface  will  (as  is  the  caufe  of  all  other 
fluids)  be  confiderably  diminished;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  this  irregularity,  in  all  other  experiments!  took 
care  to  have  the  powder  clofely  confined  in  as  fmall  a 
fpace  as  poflible,  even  when  the  bullet  lay  at  fome  little 
diftance  from  it.  23 

"  With  regard  to  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  which  Ofthere- 
fo  remarkably  affects  all  military  projectiles,  it  is  ne-  fiftance  °f 
ceflary  topremife,  that    the  greateft  part   of   authors  l.  e  *ir  V* 
have  eftabliflied  it  as  a  certain  rule,  that  while  the  fame  Qf  i1unetSi 
body  moves  in  the  fame  medium,  it  is  always  refilled 
in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity ;    that  is, 
if  the  refifted  body  move  in  one  part  of  its  track  with 
three  times  the  velocity  with  which  it  moved  in  fome 
other  part,  then  its  refiftance  to  the  greater  velocity 
will  be  nine  limes  the  refiftance  to  the  lefler.     If  the 
velocity  in  one  place  be  four   times  greater  than  in 
another,  the  refiftance  of  the   fluid  will  be    16  times 
greater  in  the  firft  than  in  the  fecond,  &c.    This  rule, 
however,  though  pretty  near  the  truth  when  the  ve- 
locities are  confined  within  certain  limits,  is  exceflive- 
ly  erroneous  when  applied  to  military  projectiles,  where 
fuch  refiftancts  often  occur  as  could  fcarcely  be  effect- 
ed, on  the  commonly  received  principles,  even  by  2 
treble  augmentation  of  its  denfity. 

"  By  means  of  the  machine  already  defcribed,  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  determine  the  velo-city  with 
which  a  ball  moves  in  any  part  of  its  track,  provided 
I  can  direct  the  piece  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  caufe  the 
bullet  to  impinge  on  a  pendulum  placed  in  that  part : 
and  therefore  charging  a  mnfket-barrel  three  times 
fucceflively  with  a  leaden  ball  |  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  about  half  its  weight  of  powder  ;  and  taking 
fuch  precaution  in  weighing  of  the  powder  and  placing 
it,  that  I  was  aflured  by  many  previous  trials,  that 
the  velocity  of  the  ball  could  not  differ  by  20  feet  in 
a  fecond  from  its  medium  quantity  ;  I  fired  it  againfl 
the  pendulum  placed  at  25,  75,  and  125  feet  diftance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  respectively  ;  and  I  found 
that  it  impinged  againfl  the  pendulum,  in  the  firft  cafe 
with  a  veloci  tys  of  1670  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  in  the  fe- 
cond cafe,  with  a  velocity  of  1550  feet  in  a  fecond  j 
and  in  the  third  cafe,  with  a  velocity  of  1425  feet  in 
a  fecond  ;  fo  lhat,  in  pafling  through  50  feet  of  air, 
the  bullet  loft  a  velocity  of  120  or  125  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond ;  and  the  time  of  its  paffing  through  that  fpace 
being  about  T",  or  T%  of  a  fecond,  the  medium  quantity 
of  refiftance  muft,  in  thefe  inflances,  have  been  about 
120  times  the  weight  of  the  ball ;  which  (as  the  ball 
was  nearly  T\  of  a  pound)  amounts  to  about  iolb.  a- 
voirdupoife. 

"  Now,  if  a  computation  be  made  according  to  the 
method  laid  down  for  comprefied  fluids  in  the  38th 
propofitionofNewron'sPrwcv/vtf,  fuppofing  the  weight 
of  water  to  that  of  air  as  850  to  1,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  refiftance  to  a  globe  of  1  of  an  inch  diame- 
ter, moving  with  a  velocity  of  about  1600  feet  in 
a  fecond,  will  not,  on  thefe  principles  amount  to 
any  more  than  4  i.  lb.  avoirdupoife  j  whence,  as  wc 
know  that  the  rules  contained  in  that  propofiuon  are 
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Theory,    very  accurate  with  regard  to  flow  motions,  we  may 
* w '  hence  conclude,  that  the  refiflance  of  the  air  in  flow  mo- 
tions is  lefs  than  that  in  fwift  motions,  in  the  ratio  of  4' 
to  10;  a  proportion  between  that  of  1  to  2,  and  1  to  3. 

<l  Again,  I  charged  ihe  fame  piece  a  number  of 
limes  with  equal  quantities  of  powder,  and  balls  of 
the  fame  weight,  taking  all  poflible  care  to  give  to 
every  ihor  an  equal  velocity  ;  and,  firing  three  times  a- 
gainll  the  pendulum  placed  only  25  feet  from  the  mouth 
of  the  piece,  the  medium  of  the  velocities  with  which 
the  ball  impinged  was  nearly  that  of  1690  feet  in  a 
fecond  :  then  removing  the  piece  175  feet  from  the 
pendulum,  I  found,  taking  the  medium  of  five  fhots, 
that  the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  impinged  at  this 
diltance  was  1300  feet  in  a  fecond;  whence  the  ball, 
in  pafliag  through  150  feet  of  air,  loft  a  velocity  of 
about.  390  feet  in  a  fecond;  and  the  refiflance  com- 
puted from  thefe  numbers  comes  out  fomething 
more  than  in  the  preceding  inftance,  it  amounting 
here  to  between  11  and  12  pounds  avoirdupoife  ; 
whence,  according  to  thefe  experiments,  the  refilling 
power  of  the  air  10  fwift  motions  is  greater  than  to  flow 
ones,  in  a  ratio  which  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  3 
to  1  than  in  the  preceding  experiments. 

"  Having  thus  examined  the  refiftance  to  a  veloci- 
ty of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond,  I  next  examined  the  re- 
fiflance to  fmaller  velocities:  and  for  this  purpofe,  I 
charged  the  fame  barrel  with  balls  of  the  fame  diame- 
ter, but,  with  lefs  powder,  and  placing  the  pendulum 
at  25  feet  diftance  from  the  piece,  I  fired  againft  it 
five  limes  with  an  equal  charge  each  time:  the  medi- 
um velocity  with  which  the  hall  impinged,  was  that 
ef  1 180  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  then  removing  the  pendu- 
lum to  the  diftance  of  2J0  feet,  the  medium  velocity 
of  five  fhots,  made  at  this  diftance,  was  that  of  950 
feet  in  a  fecond  :  whence  the  ball,  in  palling  through 
225  feet  of  air,  loft  a  velocity  of  230  feet  in  a  fecond  : 
and  as  it  paired  through  that  interval  in  about  T3_  of 
a  fecond,  the  refiflance  to  the  middle  velocity  will  come 
out  to  be  near  33^  times  the  gravity  of  the  ball,  or 
2lb.  iooz.  avoirdupoife.  Now,  the  refiftance  to  the 
fame  velocity,  acco.  ding  to  the  laws  obferved  in  flow- 
er motions,  amounts  to  T7T  of  the  fame  quantity ; 
whence,  in  a  velocity  of  1065  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  re- 
filling power  of  the  air  is  augmented  in  no  greater  a 
proportion  than  that  of  7  to  11 ;  whereas  we  have 
feen  in  the  former  experiments,  that  to  ftill  greater 
degrees  of  velocity  the  augmentation  approached  very 
near  the  ratio  of  one  to  three. 

"  But  farther,  I  fired  three  fhot,  of  the  fame  fize 
and  weight  with  thofe  already  mentioned,  over  a  large 
piece  of  water  ;  fo  that  their  dropping  into  the  water 
being  very  difcernible,  both  the  diftance  and  time  of 
their  flight  might  be  accurately  afcertained.  Each 
ftot  was  difcharged  with  a  velocity  of  400  feet  in  a 
fecond;  and  I  had  fatisfied  myfelf  by  many  previous 
trials  of  the  fame  charge  with  the  pendulum,  that  I 
could  rely  on  this  velocity  to  ten  feet  in  a  fecond.  The 
firft  fhot  flew  313  yards  in  four  feconds  and  a  quarter, 
the  fecond  flew  319  yards  in  four  feconds,  and  ihe  third 
373  yards  in  five  feconds  and  an  half.  According  to 
the  theory  of  refiftance  eftablifhed  for  flow  motions, 
the  firfl:  fhot  ought  to  have  fpent  no  more  than  3.2 
feconds  in  its  flight,  the  fecond  3.28,  and  the  the  third 
4  feconds :  whence  it  is  evident,  that  every  (hot  was 


retarded  confiderably  more  than  it  ought  to  have  been   Theory, 
had  that  theory  taken  place  in  its  motion  :  confequent-  "      *"-~~ ' 
ly  the  refiflance  of  the  air  is  very  fenfibly  increafed, 
even  in  fucha  fmall  velocity  as  that  of  400  feet  in  a 
fecond. 

"  As  no  large  (hot  are  ever  projected  in  practice  Plate 
with  velocities  exceeding  that  of  1 700  feet  in  a  fecond,  CCXXV-. 
it  will  be  fufficient  for  the  pnrpofes  of  a  practical  gun-  %•  3* 
ner  to  determine  the  refiftance  to  all  lefler  velocities: 
which  may  be  thus  exhibited.     Let  AB   be    taken  to 
AC,  in    the  ratio   of  1700    feet  in    a  fecond  to  the 
given  velocity  to  which  the  refilling  power  of  the  air 
is  required.      Continue    the  line  AB   to  D,    fo  that 
BD  may  be  to  AD,  as  the  refifling  power  of  the  ail- 
to  flow  motions  is  to  its  refifling  power  to  a  velocity 
of  1  700  feet  in  a  fecond :   then  fliall  CD    be  to  AD 
as  the  refilling  power  of  the  air  to  flow  motions  is  to 
its  refifting  power  to  the  given  velocity  repiefented 
by  AC. 

"  From  the  computations  and  experiments  already 
mentioned,  it  plainly  appears,  that  a  leaden  ball  of  \ 
of  an  inch  diameter,  and  weighing  nearly  2'oz.  avoir- 
dupoife, jf  it  be  fired  from  a  barrel  of  45  inches  in 
length,  with  half  its  weight  of  powder,  will  iflfue  from 
that  piece  with  a  velocity  which,  if  it  were  uniformly 
continued,  would  carry  it  near  1700  feet  in  a  fecond. 
- — If,  inftead  of  a  leaden  ball,  an  iron  one,  of  an  equal 
diameter,  was  placed  in  the  fame  fituation  in  the  fame 
piece,  and  was  impelled  by  an  equal  quantity  of  powder, 
the  velocity  of  fuch  an  iron-bullet  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  leaden  one  in  the  fubduphcate  ratio 
of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  lead  and  iron  ;  and  fup- 
pofmg  that  ratio  to  be  as  three  to  two,'  and  computing 
on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  will  appear, 
that  an  iron  bullet  of  24  lb.  weight,  fhot  from  a  piece 
of  10  feet  in  length,  with  16  lb.  of  powder,  will  acquire 
from  the  explnfion  a  velocity  which,  if  uniformly  con- 
tinued, would  carry  it  nearly  1650  feet  in  a  fecond. 

"This  is  the  velocity  which,  according  to  our 
theory,  a  cannon-ball  of  24  lb.  weight  is  dilcharged 
with  u  hen  it  is  impelled  by  a  full  charge  of  powder  ; 
but  if,  inftead  of  a  quantity  of  powder  weighing  two- 
thirds  of  the  ball,  we  fuppofe  the  charge  to  be  only 
half  the  weight  of  it,  then  its  velocity  will  on  the  fame 
principles  be  no  more  than  1490  feet  in  a  fecond.  The 
fame  would  be  the  velocities  of  every  lefler  builet  fired 
with  the  fame  proportions  of  powder,  if  the  lengths  of 
all  pieces  were  conftantly  in  the  fame  ratio  with  the 
diameters  of  their  bore  ;  and  although  according  to 
the  ufual  dimenfions  of  the  fmaller  pieces  of  artillery, 
this  proportion  does  not  always  hold,  yet  the  difference 
is  not  great  enough  to  occafion  a  very  great  variation 
from  the  velocities  here  afligned  ;  as  will  be  obvious  to 
any  one  who  ihall  make  a  computation  thereon.  But 
in  thefe  determinations  we  fuppofe  the  windage  to  he 
no  more  than  is  juft  fufficient  for  putting  down  the  bul- 
let ealily;  whereas  in  real  fei  vice,either  through  negli- 
gence or  unfkilfulnefs,  it  often  happens,  that  the  dia- 
meter of  the  bore  fo  much  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the 
buller,  that  great  parr  of  the  inflamed  fluid  efcapes  by 
its  tide  ;  whence  the  velocity  of  the  fhot  in  this  cafe 
may  be  comiderably  lefs  than  what  we  have  afligned. 
How  ever,,  this  perhaps  may  be  compenfated  by  the 
greater  heat  which  in  all  probability  attends  the  firing 
of  thefe  large  quantities  of  powder. 

"  From 
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Theory.  '*  From  tins  great  velocity  of  cannon-fhot  we  may 
v~~v  '  clear  up  the  difficulty  concerning  the  point-blank  ffiot 
Solution  of  which  occationed  the  invention  of  Anderfon's  flrange 
the  difficul- hypochefis  f .  Here  our  author  was  deceived  by  his 
ty  concern-  not  knowing  how  greatly  the  primitive  velocity  of  the 
heavier!  fhot  is  diminished  in  the  courfe  of  its  flight  by 
the  refinance  of  the  air.  And  the  received  opinion  of 
practical  gunners  is  not  more  difficult  to  account  for  ; 
iince,  when  they  agree  that  every  (hot  flies  in  a  ftraight 
line  to  a  certain  diftaoce  from  the  piece,  which  imagi- 
nary diftance  they  have  called  the  extent  of  the  point- 
blank  Jhot,  we  need  only  fuppofe,  that,  within  that 
diftance  which  they  thus  determine,  the  deviation  of 
the  path  of  the  Ihot  from  a  ftraight  line  is  not  very 
perceptible  in  their  method  of  pointing.  Now,  as  a 
{hot  of  241b.  fired  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of 
powder,  will,  at  the  diftance  of  500  yards  from  the 
piece,  be  feparated  from  the  line  of  its  original  direc- 
tion by  an  angle  of  little  more  than  half  a  degree  ;  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  inaccurate  methods  often 
ufed  in  the  directing  of  cannon  will  eafily  allow,  that 
fo  fmall  an  aberration  may  not  be  attended  to  by  the 
generality  of  practitioners,  and  the  path  of  the  fhot 
may  confequently  be  deemed  a  ftraight  line  ;  efpecially 
as  other  caufes  of  error  will  often  intervene  much 
greater  than  what  arifes  from  the  incurvation  of  this 
line  by  gravity. 

"  We  have  now  determined  the  velocity  of  the  fhot 
both  when  fired  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight    and 
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quantity  of  wjcjj  ka]f  jts  Weight  of  powder  refpe6tively  ;  and  on 
this  occalion  I  muft  remark,  that  on  the  principles  of 
our  theory,  the  increasing  the  charge  of  powder  will 
increafe  the  velocity  of  the  fhot,  till  the  powder  ar- 
rives at  a  certain  quantity  ;  after  which,  if  the  powder 
be  increafed  the  velocity  of  the  ffiot  will  diminifh. 
The  quantity  producing  the  greateft  velocity,  and  the 
proportion  between  that  greateft  velocity  and  the  ve- 
locity communicated  by  greater  and  leller  charges,  may 
be  thus  affigned.  Let  AB  reprefent  the  axis  of  the 
piece  ;  draw  AC  perpendicular  to  it,  and  to  the  afymp- 
totes  AC  and  AB  draw  any  hyperbola  LF,  and  draw 
BF  parallel  to  AC  ;  find  our  now  the  point  D,  where 
the  rectangle  ADEG  is  equal  to  the  hyperbolic  area 
D£FB;  then  will  AD  reprefent  that  height  of  the 
charge  which  communicates  the  greateft  velocity  to  the 
ffiot :  whence  AD  being  to  AB  as  1  to  2.71828,  as 
appears  from  the  table  of  logarithms,  from  the  length 
of  the  line  AD  thus  determined,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  bore,  the  quantity  of  powder  contained  in  this 
charge  is  eafily  known.  If,  inftead  of  this  charge,  any 
other  filling  the  cylinder  to  the  height  Al  be  ufed, 
draw  IH  parallel  to  AC,  and  through  the  point  H  to 
the  fame  afymptotes  AC  and  AB  defcribe  the  hyper- 
bola HK  ;  then  the  greateft  velocity  will  be  to  the  ve- 
locity communicated  by  the  charge  AI,  in  the  fubdu- 
plicate  proportion  of  the  rectangle  AE  to  the  fame 
rectangle  diminifhed  by  the  trilinear  ipace  KKE. 

It  hath  been  already  fhown,  that  the  reliftance  of 
the  air  on  the  furface  of  a  bullet  of  J  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, moving  with  a  velocity  of  1670  feet  in  a  fecond, 
amounted  to  about  iolb.  It  hath  alfo  been  fhown, 
that  an  iron-bullet  weighing  241b.  if  fired  with  i6lb. 
of  powder  (which  is  ufually  efteemed  its  proper  bat- 
tering charge),  acquires  a  velocity  of  about  1650  feet 
ia  a  fecond,  fcarcely  differing  from  the  other :  whence 
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as  the  furface  of  this  laft  bullet  is  more  than  54  times   Theory, 
greater  than  the  furface  of  a  bullet  of  |  of  an  inch  dia-  v- — v-— ' 
meter,    and  their  velocities  are  nearly  the  fame,  it 
follows,  that  the  refiftance  on  the  larger  bullet  will 
amount  to  more  than  5401b.  which  is  near  23  times 
its  own  weight. 

"  The  two  laft  propositions  are  principally  aimed 
againft  thofe  theorifts  who  have  generally  agreed  in 
fuppofing  the  flight  of  ffiot  and  ffiells  to  be  nearly  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola.  The  reafon  given  by  thofe 
authors  for  their  opinion  is  the  fuppofed  inconfiderable 
refiftance  of  the  air;  fince,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  fides 
that  the  tract  of  projectiles  would  be  a  perfect  parabo- 
la if  there  was  no  refiftance,  it  has  from  thence  been 
too  raffily  concluded,  that  the  interruption  which  the 
ponderous  bodies  of  ffiells  and  bullets  would  receive 
from  fuch  a  rare  medium  as  air  would  be  fcarcely  fen- 
fible,  and  confequently  that  their  parabolic  flight  would 
be  hereby  fcarcely  aftecled. 

"  Now  the  prodigious  refiftance  of  the  air  to  a  bul- 
let of  241b.  weight,  fuch  as  we  have  here  eftablifhed 
it,  fufficiently  confutes  this  reafoning ;  for  how  erro- 
neous muft  that  hypothefis  be,  which  neglects  as  in- 
confiderable a  force  amounting  to  more  than  20  times 
the  weight  of  the  moving  body  I"  But  here  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  aflame  a  few  particulars,  the  demonftrations  of 
which,  on  the  commonly  received  principles  maybe 
feen  under  the  article  Projectiles.  37 

"  1.  If  the  refiftance  of  the  air  be  fo  fmall  that  the  Commo* 
motion  of  a  projected  body  is  in  the  curve  of  a  para-  msneims 
bola,  then  the  axis  of  that  parabola  will  be  perpendi- c?ncerm.B2 
cular  to  the  horizon,  and  confequently  the  part  of  the  of'proieo^* 
curve  in  which  the  body  afcends  will  be  equal  and  fimi-  tn.es, 
lar  to  that  in  which  it  defcends. 

<*  2.  If  the  parabola  in  which  the  bouy  moves  be 
terminated  on  a  horizontal  plane,  then  the  vertex  of 
the  parabola  will  be  equally  diftant  from  its  two  ex- 
tremities. 

"  3.  Alfo  the  moving  body  will  fall  on  that  horizon- 
tal plane  in  the  fame  angle,  and  with  the  fame  velo- 
city with  which  it  was  firft  projected. 

"  4.  If  a  body  be  projected  in  different  angles  but 
with  the  fame  velocity,  then  its  greateft  horizontal 
range  will  be  when  it  is  projected  in  an  angle  of  45 
with  the  horizon. 

(<  5.  If  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  pro. 
jetted  be  known,  then  this  greateft  horizontal  range 
may  be  thus  found.  Compute,  according  to  the  com- 
mon theory  of  gravity,  what  fpace  the  projected  body 
ought  to  fall  through  to  acquire  the  velocity  with 
which  it  is  projected :  then  twice  that  fpace  will  be 
the  greateft  horizontal  range,  or  the  horizontal  range 
when  the  body  is  projected  in  an  angle  of  450  with  the 
horizon. 

"  6.  The  horizontal  ranges  of  a  body,  when  pro- 
jected with  the  fame  velocity  at  different  angles,  will 
be  between  themfelves  as  the  fines  of  twice  the  angle 
in  which  the  line  of  projection  is  inclined"  to  the 
horizon. 

7.  "  If  a  body  is  projected  in  the  fame  angle  with 
the  horizon  but  with  different  velocities,  the  horizon- 
tal ranges  will  be  in  the  duplicate  pioportion  of  thofe 
velocities  _     ... 

u  Thcfe  poftulates  which  contain  the  principles  of  J?^™* 
the  modern  art  of  gunnery  are  all  of  them  falfe,  for  t^c  com. 
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II.  GUNNERY. 

it  hath  beeen  already  fhewn,  that  a  mufket-ball  |  of  an  the  heavieft  fhot,  is  neither  a  parabola,  nor  approach- 
-/  inch  in  diameter,  fired  with  half  its  weight  of  powder,  ing  to  a  parabola,  except  when  they  are  projected  with 
from  a  piece  45  inches  long,  moves  with  a  velocity  of  very  fmall  velocities.  The  nature  of  the  curve  really 
near  1700  feet  in  a  fecond.  Now,  if  this  ball  flew  in  defcribed  by  them  is  explained  under  the  article  Pro- 
the  curve  of  a  parabola,  its  horizontal  range  at  4J0  jectiles.  But  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  great  comphca- 
would  be  found  by  the  5th  poftulate  to  be  about  17  tion  of  that  fubjedt,  we  fhall  here  infert  ai»  accounc 
miles.  But  all  the  practical  writers  allure  us,  that  of  a  very  extraordinary  circumftance  which  frequently 
this  range  is  equally  ftiort  of  half  a  mile.  Diego  Ufano     takes  place  therein. 

afligns  to  an  arquebufs,  four  feet  in  length,  and  carry-  **  As  gravity  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon, 
ing  a  leaden  ball  of  ii  oz.  weight  (which  is  very  near  it  is  evident,  that  if  no  other  power  but  gravity  de- 
our  dimenfions),  ait  horizontral  range  of  797  common  fleeted  a  projected  body  from  its  courfe,  its  motion 
paces,  when  it  is  elevated  between  40  and  50  degrees,  would  be  conftantly  performed  in  a  plane  perpendi- 
and  charged  with  a  quantity  of  fine  powder  equal  in  cular  to  the  horizon,  palling  through  the  line  of  its 
weight  to  the  ball.  Merfennus  alfo  tells  us,  that  he  original  direction  ;  but  we  have  found,  that  the  body 
found  the  horizontal  range  of  an  arquebufs  at  450  to  in  its  motion  often  deviates  from  this  plane,  fome- . 
be  lefs  than  400  fathom,  or  800  yards;  whence,  as  times  to  the  right  hand,  and  at  other  times  to  the 
either  of  thefe  ranges  are  fhort  of  half  an  Englifh  mile,  left ;  and  this  in  an  incurvated  line  which  is  convex 
it  follows,  that  a  mufket  (hot,  when  fired  with  a  rea-  towards  that  plane  :  fo  that  the  motion  of  a  bullet  is 
fonable  charge  of  powder  at  the  elevation  of  450,  flies  frequently  in  a  line  having  a  double  curvature,  it  be- 
not  Tr-  part  of  the  diltance  it  ought  to  do  if  it  moved  ing  bent  towards  the  horizon  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
in  a  parabola.     Nor  is  this  great  contraction  of  the     and  again  bent  out  of  its  original  direction  to  the  right 

or  left  by  fome  other  force:  in  this  cafe  no  part  of  the 
motion  of  the  bullet  is  performed  in  the  fame  plane, 
but  its  track  will  lie  in  the  furface  of  a  kind  of  cylinder, 
whofe  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

"  This  proposition  may  be  indifputably  proved  by 
the  experience  of  every  one  in  the  leaft  converfanc 
with  the  practice  of  gunnery.  The  fame  piece  which 
will  carry  its  bullet  within  an  inch  of  the  intended 
mark  at  10  yards  diftance,  cannot  be  relied  on  ta 
10  inches  in  100  yards,  much  lefs  to  30  inches  in 
300  yards.  Now  this  inequality  can  only  arife  from 
the  track  of  the  bullet  being  incurvated  fideways  as  well 
as  downwards  :  for  by  this  means  the  diftance  between 
that  incurvated  line  and  the  line  of  direction  will  in- 
creafe  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  di- 
ftance ;  thefe  lines  being  coincident  at  the  mouth  of 
the  piece,  and  afterwards  feparating  in  the  manner  of  a 
curve  and  its  tangent,  if  the  mouth  of  the  piece  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  point  of  contact. — To  put  this  matter 
out  of  all  doubt,  however,  I  took  a  barrel  carrying  a 
ball  l  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  fixing  it  on  a  heavy 
carriage,  I  fatisfied  myfelf  of  the  fteadinefs  and  truth 
of  its  direction,  by  firing  at  a  board  11  feet  fquare, 
which  was  placed  at  180  feet  diftance;  for  I  found, 
that  in  16  fucceffive  (hots  I  milled  the  mark  but  once. 
Now,  the  fame  barrel  beingfixed  on  the  fame  carriage, 
and  fired  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  powder,  fo  that 
the  fhock  on  the  difcharge  would  be  much  lefs,  and 
consequently  the  direction  lefs  changed,  I  found,  that 
at  760  yards  diftance  the  ball  flew  fometimes  100 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  line  it  was  pointed  on,  and 
fometimes  as  much  on  the  left.  I  found  too,  that 
its  direction  in  the  perpendicular  line  was  not  lefs  un- 
certain, it  falling  oae  time  above  200  yards  fhort  of 
what  it  did  at  another ;  although  by  the  niceft  exa- 
mination of  the  piece  after  the  difcharge,  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  ftarted  in  the  leaft  from  the  pofition  it 
was  placed  in. 

'f  The  reality  of  this  double  curvated  tract  being 
thus  demonftrated,  it  may  perhaps  be  afked,  What  can 
be  the  caufe  of  a  motion  io  different  from  what  has  been 
hitherto  fuppofed  ?  And  to  this  I  anfwer,  That  the 
deflection  in  queftion  muft  be  owing  to  fome  power 
acting  obliquely  to    the    progreflive    motion    of  the 
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horizontal  range  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  that  the  reliftance  of  this  bullet  when  it  firft  if- 
fues  from  the  piece  amounts  to  120  times  its  gravity, 
as  hath  been  experimentally  demonftrated,  n°  23. 

«  To  prevent  objections,  our  next  inltance  fhall  be 
in  an  iron  bullet  of  241b.  weight,  which  is  the 
heavieft  in  common  ufe  for  land  fervice.  Such  a  bul- 
let fired  from  a  piece  of  the  common  dimenfions  with 
its  greateft  allotment  of  powder  hath  a  velocity  of 
1650  feet  in  a  fecond,  as  already  fhown.  Now,  if  the 
horizontal  range  of  this  fhot,  at  45 °,  be  computed  on 
the  parabolic  hypothecs  by  the  fifih  poftulate,  it  will 
come  out  to  be  about  16  miles,  which  is  between  five 
and  fix  times  it  real  quantity ;  for  the  practical  writers 
all  agree  in  making  it  lefs  than  three  miles. 

"  But  farther,  11  is  not  only  when  projectiles  move 
with  thefe  very  great  velocities  that  their  flight  fen- 
fibly  varies  from  the  curve  of  a  parabola;  the  fame 
aberration  often  takes  place  in  fuch  as  move  flow  e- 
nough  to  have  their  motion  traced  out  by  the  eye : 
for  there  are  tew  projectiles  that  can  be  thus  exami- 
ned, which  do  not  vifibly  difagree  with  the  firft,  fe- 
cond, and  third  poftulate;  obvioufly  defcending  thro' 
a  curve,  which  is  fhorter  and  lefs  inclined  to  the  ho- 
rizon than  that  in  which  they  afcended.  Alfo  the 
hnghefr,  point  of  their  flight,  or  the  vertex  of  the 
curve,  is  much  nearer  the  place  where  they  fall  to 
the  ground  than  to  that  from  whence  they  were  at  firft 
difcharged. 

"  I  have  found  too  by  experience,  that  the  fifth, 
fixth,  and  feventh  poftulates  are  excellively  erroneous 
when  applied  to  the  motions  of  bullets  moving  with 
fmall  velocities.  A  leaden  bullet  1  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, difcharged  with  a  velocity  of  about  400  feet 
in  a  fecond,  and  in  an  angle  of  io°  5'  with  the  hori- 
zon, ranged  on  the  horizontal  plane  no  more  than  448 
yards :  whereas  its  greateft  horizontal  range  being 
found  by  the  fifth  poftulate  to  be  at  leafl  1 700  yards, 
the  range  at  190  5'  ought  by  the  fixth  poftulate  to  have 
been  1050  yards ;  whence,  in  this  experiment,  the 
range  was  not  i.  of  what  it  muft  have  been  had  the 
commonly  received  theory  been  true." 

From  this  and  other  experiments,  it  is  clearly 
proved,  that  the  track  defcribed  by  the  flight  even  of 
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body  ;  which  power  can  be  no  other  than  the  refiftance 
of  the  air.  If  it  be  farther  afked,  how  the  refillauce 
of  the  air  can  ever  coire  to  be  oblique  to  the  progref- 
five motion  of  the  body  ?  I  farther  reply,  that  it  may 
fometimes  arife  from  inequalities  in  the  refifted  fur- 
face  ;  but  that  its  general  caufe  is  doubtlefs  a  whirling 
motion  acquired  by  the  bullet  about  its  axis  :  for  by 
this  motion  of  rotation,  combined  with  the  progref- 
five  motion,  each  part  of  the  bullet's  fur  face  will  ftrike 
the  air  very  differently  from  what  it  would  do  if  there 
was  no  fuch  whirl ;  and  the  obliquity  of  the  action  of 
the  air  arifing  from  this  caufe  will  be  greater  as  the 
motion  of  the  bullet  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  pro- 
greffive one. 

"  This  whirling  motion  undoubtedly  arifes  from  the 
friction  of  the  bullet  againft  the  fide  of  the  piece  ; 
and  as  the  rotatory  motion  will  in  fome  part  of  its  re- 
volution confpire  with  the  progreffive  one,  and  ano- 
ther part  be  equally  oppofed  to  it;  the  refiftance  of 
the  air  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bullet  will  be  hereby 
affected,  and  will  be  increafed  in  that  part  where  the 
whirling  motion  confpires  with  the  progreffive  one,  and 
diminifhed  where  it  is  oppofed  to  it:  and  by  this 
means  the  whole  effort  of  the  refiftance,  inftead  of 
being  oppofed  to  the  direction  of  the  body,  will  be- 
come oblique  thereto,  and  will  produce  thofe  effects 
already  mentioned.  If  it  was  poffible  to  predict  the 
pofition  of  the  axis  round  which  the  bullet  fhould 
whirl,  and  if  that  axis  was  unchangeable  during  the 
whole  flight  of  the  bullet,  then  the  aberration  of  the 
bullet  by  this  oblique  force  would  be  in  a  given  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  incurvation  produced  thereby  would  re- 
gularly extend  the  fame  way  from  one  end  of  its  track 
to  the  other.  For  inftance,  if  the  axis  of  the  whirl 
was  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  then  the  incurvation 
would  be  to  the  right  or  left.  If  that  axis  was  hori- 
zontal, and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  bullet, 
then  the  incurvation  would  be  upwards  or  downwards. 
But  as  the  firft  pofition  of  this  axis  is  uncertain,  and 
as  it  may  perpetually  fhift  in  the  courfe  of  the  bullet's 
flight ;  the  deviation  of  the  bullet  is  not  necefTarily 
either  in  one  certain  direction,  or  tending  to  the  fame 
fide  in  one  part  of  its  track  that  it  does  in  another,  but 
more  ufually  is  continually  changing  the  tendency  of 
its  deflection,  as  the  axis  round  which  it  whirls  muft 
frequently  fhift  its  pofition  to  the  progreffive  motion 
by  many  inevitable  accidents. 

'.'  That  a  bullet  generally  acquires  fuch  a  rotatory 
motion,  as  here  defcribed,  is,  I  think  demonftrable  : 
however,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  difpute,  I 
confirmed  it,  as  well  as  fome  other  parts  of  my  theory, 
by  the  following  experiments. 

"  I  caufed  the  machine  to   be   made  represented 
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formeafur-  Plate  CCXXV.  fig.  4.  BCDE  is  a  brafs  barrel,  move- 

ing  the  air 'sable  on  its  axis,  and  fo  adjufted  by  means  of  friction- 

refiftance.    wheels,  not  reprefented  in  the  figure,  as  to  have  no 

friction  worth  attending  to.  The  frame  in  which  this 

barrel  is  fixed  is  fo  placed  that  its  axis  may  be  per- 

peudicular  to  the  horizon.  The  axis  itfelf  is  continued 

above  the  upper  plate  of  the  frame,  and  has  fattened 

on  it  a  light  hollow  cone,  AFG.     From  the  lower 

part  of  this  cone  there  is  extended  a  long  arm  of  wood, 

GH,  which  is  very  thin,  and  cut  feather-edged.     At 

its  extremity  there  is  a  contrivance  for  fixing  on  the 

bodjr^whofe  refiftance  is  to  be  investigated  (as  here  the 


globe  P)  ;  and  to  prevent  the  arm  GH  from  fwaying    Theory, 
out  of  its  horizontal  pofition  by  the  weight  of  the  an-  ""     *     ■' 
nexed  body  P,  there  is  a  brace,  AH,  of  fine  wire,  fa- 
ff ened  to  the  top  of  the  cone  which  fupports  the  end  of 
the  arm.  ^ 

(*  Round  the  barrel  BCDE,  there  is  wound  a  fine 
filk  line,  the  turns  of  which  appear  in  the  figure  :  and 
after  this  line  hath  taken  a  fufficient  number  of  turns, 
it  is  conducted  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the 
pully  L  over  which  it  is  paffed,  and  then  a  proper 
weight  M  is  hung  to  its  extremity.  If  this  weight 
be  left  at  liberty,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  defcend  by 
its  own  gravity,  and  will,  by  its  defcent,  turn  round 
the  barrel  BCDE,  together  with  the  arm  GH,  and 
the  body  P  faftened  to  it.  And  whilft  the  refiftance  on 
the  arm  GH  and  on  the  body  P  is  lefs  than  the  weight 
M,  that  weight  will  accelerate  its  motion  ;  and  there- 
by the  motion  of  GH  and  P  will  increafe,  and  con- 
fequently  their  refiftance  will  increafe,  till  at  laft  this 
refiftance  and  the  weight  M  become  nearly  equal  to 
each  other.  The  motion  with  which  M  defcends, 
and  with  which  P  revolves,  will  not  then  fenfibly  dif- 
fer from  an  equable  one.  Whence  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive,  that,  by  proper  obfervations  made  with 
this  machine,  the  refiftance  of  the  body  P  may  be  de- 
termined. The  moft  natural  method  of  ptoceeding  in 
this  investigation  is  as  follows:  Let  the  machine  firft 
have  acquired  its  equable  motion,  which  it  will  ufually 
do  in  about  five  or  fix  turns  from  the  beginning;  and 
then  let  it  be  obferved,  by  counting  a  number  of  turns, 
what  time  is  taken  up  by  one  revolution  of  the  body 
P  :  then  taking  off  the  body  P  and  the  weight  M,  let 
it  be  examined  what  fmaller  weight  will  make  the  arm 
GH  revolve  in  the  fame  time  as  when  P  was  fixed  to 
it:  this  fmaller  weight  being  taken  fromM,  the  re- 
mainder is  obvioufly  equal  in  effort  to  the  refiftance  of 
the  revolving  body  P;  and  this  remainder  being  redu- 
ced in  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arm  to  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  barrel,  will  then  become  equal  to  the 
abfolute  quantity  of  the  refiftance.  And  as  the  time  of 
one  revolution  is  known,  and  confequently  the  velo- 
city of  the  revolving  body,  there  is  hereby  difcovered 
the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  refiftance  to  the  given  body 
P  moving  with  a  given  degree  of  celerity. 

"  Here,  to  avoid  all  objections,  I  have  generally 
chofe  when  the  body  P  was  removed,  to  fix  in  its 
ftead  a  thin  piece  of  lead  of  the  fame  weight,  placed 
horizontally ;  fo  that  the  weight  which  was  to  turn 
round  the  arm  GH,  without  the  body  P,  did  alfo  carry 
round  this  piece  of  lead.  But  the  mathematicians  will 
eaiily  allow  that  there  was  no  neceffity  for  this  precau- 
tion.—The  diameter  of  the  barrel  BCDE,  and  of  the 
filk  firing  wound  round  it,  was  2.06  inches.  The 
length  of  the  arm  GH,  meafured  from  the  axis  to  the 
furface  of  the  globe  P,  was  49.5  inches.  The  body 
P.  the  globe  made  ufe  of,  was  of  pafteboard  ;  its  fur- 
face  very  neatly  coated  with  marbled  paper.  It  was 
not  much  diftant  from  the  fize  of  a  I2lb.  fhot,  being 
in  diameter  4.5  inches,  fo  that  the  radius  of  the  circle 
defcribed  by  the  centre  of  the  globe  was  51.75  inches. 
When  this  globe  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  and 
a  weight  of  half  a  pound  was  hung  at  the  end  of  the 
firing  at  M,  it  was  examined  how  foon  the  motion  of 
the  defcending  weight  M,  and  of  the  revolving  body 
P,  would  become  equable  as  to  fenfe.  With  this  view. 

three 
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Theory,  three  revolutions  being  fuffered  to  elapfe,  it  was  found 

' ^— '  that  the  next  10  were  performed  in  27?;/,  20  in  lefs 

than  J;7',  and  30  in  82^ ;  fo  that  the  firft  10  were 
performed  in  2 7I*7,  the  fecond  11127^,  and  the  third 

in  274"» 

"  Thefe  experiments  fufficiently  evince,  that  even 
with  half  a  pound,  the  fmalleft  weight  made  ufe  of, 
the  motion  of  the  machine  was  fufficiently  equable  after 
the  firft  three  revolutions. 

"  The  globe  abovementioned  being  now  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  arm,  there  was  hung  on  at  M  a  weight 
of  2>\  lb.  ;  and  10  revolutions  being  fuffered  to  elapfe, 
the  fucceeding  20  were  performed  in  2i\L  Then  the 
globe  being  taken  off,  and  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  equal 
to  it  in  weight,  placed  in  its  room  ;  it  was  found,  that 
inftead  of  31  lb.  a  weight  of  one  pound  would  make 
it  revolve  in  lefs  time  than  it  did  before  ;  performing 
now  20  revolutions  after  10  were  elapfed  in  the  fpace 
of  19". 

"  Hence  then  it  follows,  that  from  the  3^  lb.  firft 
hung  on,  there  is  lefs  than  1  lb.  to  be  deducted  for 
the  refiftance  on  the  arm  ;  and  confequently  the  re- 
finance on  the  globe  itfelf  is  not  lefs  than  the  effort  of 
21  lb.  in  the  fituation  M  ;  and  it  appearing  from  the 
former  meafures,  that  the  radius  of  the  barrel  is  nearly 
TV  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  defcribed  by  the  centre 
of  the  globe ;  it  follows,  that  the  abfolute  refiftance 
of  the  globe,  when  it  revolves  20  times  in  2ii7/,  (a- 
bout  25  feet  in  a  fecond),  is  not  lefs  than  the  50th 
part  of  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  or  of  36  ounces  ; 
and  this  being  confiderably  more  than  half  an  ounce, 
and  the  globe  nearly  the  fize  of  a  twelve-pound  fhot, 
it  irrefragably  confirms  a  propofuion  I  had  formerly 
laid  down  from  theory,  that  the  refiftance  of  the  air  to 
a  12  lb.  iron  fhot,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  25  feet  in 
a  fecond,  is  not  lefs  than  half  an  ounce. 

**  The  reft  of  the  experiments  were  made  in  order 
to  confirm  another  propofition,  namely,  that  the  re- 
fiftance of  the  air  within  certain  limits  is  nearly  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  refifted 
body.  To  inveftigate  this  paint,  there  were  fuccef- 
fively  hung  on  at  M,  weights  in  the  proportion  of  the 
numbers  1,  4,  9,  16;  and  letting  10  revolutions  firft 
elapfe,  the  following  obfervations  were  made  on  the 
reft. — With  i-  lb.  the  globe  went  20  turns  in  544//, 
with  2  lb.  it  went  20  turns  in  271",  with  4,1b.  it 
went  30  turns  in  27* ,  and  with  8  lb.  it  went  40  turns 
in  271. — Hence  it  appears,  that  no  refinances  propor- 
tioned to  the  numbers  1,  4,  9,  16,  there  correfpond 
Velocities  of  the  refifted  body  in  the  proportion  of  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  which  proves,  with  great  nicety, 
the  propofition  abovementioned. 

"  With  regard  to  the  rotatory  motion,  the  firft  ex- 
periment was  to  evince,  that  the  whirling  motion  of  a 
ball  combining  with  its  progreffive  motion  would  pro- 
duce fuch  an  oblique  refiftance  and  deflective  power  as 
already  mentioned.  For  this  purpofe  a  wooden  ball 
of  4|  inches  diameter  was  fufpended  by  a  double 
firing,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long.  Now,  by  turn- 
ing round  the  ball  and  twitting  the  double  firing,  the 
ball  when  left  toitfelf  would  have  arevolvino-  motion 
givenit  from  the  untwifting  of  the  firing  again.  And 
if,  when  the  firing  was  twifted,  the  ball  was  drawn  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
there  let  go;  it  would  at  firft,  before  it  had  acquired 
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its  revolving  motion,  vibrate  fleadily  enough  in  the    Theory. 

fame  vertical  plane  in  which   it  firft  began  to  move  :  v <+—* 

but  when,  by  the  untwifting  of  the  firing,  it  had  ac- 
quired a  fufficient  degree  of  its  whirling  motion,  it 
conftantly  deflected  to  the  right  or  left  of  its  firft 
tract ;  and  fometimes  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  have  its 
direction  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  it  began  its 
motion  ;  and  this  deviation  was  not  produced  by  the 
firing  itfelf,  but  appeared  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
refiftance  being  greater  on  the  one  part  of  the  leading 
furface  of  the  globe  than  the  other.  For  the  devia- 
tion continued  when  the  firing  was  totally  untwifted  ; 
and  even  during  the  time  that  the  firing,  by  the  mo- 
tion the  globe  had  received,  was  twilling  the  contrary 
way.  And  it  was  always  eafy  to  predict,  before  the 
ball  was  let  go,  which  way  it  would  defied,  only  by 
confidering  on  which  fide  the  whirl  would  be  combined 
with  the  progreffive  motion  ;  for  on  that  fide  always  the 
deflective  power  acted,  as  the  refiftance  was  greater 
here  than  on  the  fide  where  the  whirl  and  progreffive 
motion  were  oppofed  to  one  another." 

Though  Mr  Robins  confidered  this  experiment  as 
an  inconteftable  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he 
undertook  to  give  ocular  demonftration  of  this  de- 
flection of  mufket-bullets  even  in  the  fhort  fpace  of 
100  yards. 

"  As  all  projectiles,"  fays  he,  "  in  their  flight,  are 
acted  upon  by  the  power  of  gravity,  the  deflection  of  a 
bullet  from  its  primary  direction,  fnppofes  that  deflec- 
tion to  be  upwards  or  downwards  in  a  vertical  plane  i 
becaufe,  in  the  vertical  plane,  the  action  of  gravity  ie 
compounded  and  entangled  with  the  deflective  force. 
And  for  this  reafonmy  experiments  have  been  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  examination  of  that  deflection 
which  carries  the  bullet  to  the  right  or  left  of  that 
plane  in  which  it  began  to  move.  For  if  it  appears  at 
any  time  that  the  bullet  has  fhiftcd  from  that  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  motion  began,  this  will  be  an  in- 
conteftable proof  of  what  we  have  advanced. — Now, 
by  means  of  fcreens  of  exceeding  thin  paper,  placed 
parallel  to.each  other  at  proper  diflances,  this  defleclion 
in  queftioh  may  be  many  ways  invefligated.  For  by 
firing  bullets  which  fhall  traverfe  the  fcreens,  the 
flight  of  the  bullet  may  be  traced  ;  and  it  may  eafily 
appear  whether  they  do  or  do  not  keep  invariably  to 
one  vertical  plane.  This  examination  may  proceed  on 
three  different  principles,  which  I  fhall  here  feparately 
explain. 

ft.  For  firft,  an  exactly  vertical  plane  may  be  traced 
out  upon  all  thefe  fcreens,  by  which  the  deviation  of 
any  fingle  bullet  may  be  more  readily  inveftigated,  on- 
ly by  meafuring  the  horizontal  diftance  of  its  trace 
from  the  vertical  plane  thus  delineated  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  abfolute  quantity  of  its  aberration  may  be 
known.  Or  if  the  defcription  of  fuch  a  vertical  plane 
fhould  be  efteemed  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  nicety,  a 
fecond  method  may  be  followed  ;  which  is  that  of  rett- 
ing the  piece  in  fome  fixed  notch  or  focket,  fo  that 
though  the  piece  may  have  fome  little  play  to  the 
right  and  left,  yet  all  the  lines  in  which  the  bullet  can 
be  directed  fhall  interfect  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
that  fixed  focket :  by  this  means,  if  two  different  fhot 
are  fired  from  the  piece  thus  iituated,  the  horizontal 
diflances  made  by  the  two  bullets  on  any  two  fcreens 
ought  to  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  as 
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Theory,  the  refpective  diflances  of  the  fcreens  from  the  focket 
v  °  '  in  which  the  piece  was  laid.  And  it  thefe  horizontal 
diflances  differ  from  that  proportion,  then  it  is  certain 
that  one  of  the  fhot  at  leaft  hath  deviated  from  a  ver- 
tical plane,  although  the  abfolute  quantity  of  that  de- 
viation cannot  hence  be  affigned  ;  beeaufe it  cannot  be 
known  what  part  of  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  one  bullet, 
and  what  to  the  other. 

<c  But  if  the  conftant  and  invariable  pofition  of  the 
notch  or  focket  in  which  the  piece  was  placed,  be 
thought  loohard  an  hypothecs  in  this  very  nice  affair  ; 
the  third  method,  and  which  is  he  fimpleft  of  all, 
requires  no  more  than  that  two  fhot  be  fired  through 
three  fcreens  without  any  regard  to  the  pofition  of  the 
piece  each  lime  ■,  for  in  this  cafe,  if  the  fhots  diverge 
from  each  other,  and  both  keep  to  a  vertical  plane, 
then  if  the  horizontal  dilhnces  of  their  traces  on  ihe 
firft  fcreen  be  taken  from  the  like  horizontal  diitances 
on  the  fecond  and  third,  the  two  remainders  will  be 
in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  diflances  of  the  fecond 
and  third  fcreen  from  thefirfl.  And  if  they  are  not  in 
this  proportion,  thenit  will  be  certain  that  one  of  them 
at  leaft  hath  beerf  deflected  from  the  vertical  plane; 
though  here,  as  in  the  laft  cafe,  the  quantity  of  that 
defleftion  in  each  will  not  be  known. 
31  "  All  thefe  three  methods  I  have  myfelf  made  ufe 

Remark-  of  at  different  times,  and  have  ever  found  the  fuccefs 
a.ble  deY'a"  agreeable  to  my  expectation.  But  the  mofl  eligible 
b'lTt  t  ro^hod  feemed  to  be  a  compound  of  the  two  laft. 
the  right  The  apparatus  was  as  follows.— Two  fcreens  werefet 
and  left.  "P  m  the  larger  walk  in  the  charter-houfe  garden;  the 
firft  of  them  at  251  feet  diftance  from  the  wall,  which 
was  to  ferve  for  a  third  fcreen  ;  and  the  fecond  200 
feet  from  the  fame  wall.  At  50  feet  before  the  firft 
1  fcreen,  or  at  300  feet  from  the  wall,  there  was  placed 
a  large  block  weighing  about  200  lb.  weight,  and  ha- 
ving fixed  into  it  an  iron  bar  with  a  focket  at  its  ex- 
tremity, in  which  the  piece  was  tobe  laid.  The  piece 
it 'elf  was  of  a  common  length,  and  bored  for  an  ounce 
ball.  It  was  each  time  loaded  with  a  ball  of  17  to  the 
pound,  fo  that  the  windage  was  extremely  fmall,  and 
with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  good  powder.  The 
fcreens  were  made  of  the  thinneft  iflue  paper;  and  the 
refiftance  they  gave  to  the  bullet  (and  confequently 
their  probability  of  deflecting  it)  was  fo  fmall,  that  a 
bullet  lighting  one  time  near  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  fcreens,  left  a  fine  thin  fragment  of  it  towards  the 
edge  entire,  which  was  fo  very  weak  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  handle  it  without  breaking.  Thefe  things  thus 
prepared,  five  (hot  were  made  wwh  the  piece  refled  in 
the  notch  abovementioned;  and  the  horizontal  diflan- 
ces between  the  firft  fhort,  which  was  taken  as  a  ftand- 
ard,  and  the  four  fucceeding  ones,  both  on  the  firft 
and  fecond  fcreen  and  on  the  wall,  and  meafured  in 
inches,  were  as  follows  : 

ift  Screen         2d  Screen.  Wall. 

I   to  2         i,75  R«  3»J5  R.  *6>7     R- 

3  10      L.  15,6  L.  69  25  L. 

4  1,25  Lrf.  4>5  L-  I5>o  L. 

5  2,15  L.  5>i  L.  19,0  L. 
ft  Here  the  letters  R  and  L,  denote  that  the  (hot  in 

qneflion  went  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  firft. 

"  If  the  pofition  of  the  focket  in  which  the  piece 
was  placed  be  fuppofed  fixed,  then  the  horizontal  di- 
stances meafured  above  on  the  firft  and  fecond  fcreen, 
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and  on  the  wall,  ought  to.  be  in  proportion  to  the  di-   Theory, 
fiances  of  the  firft  fcreen,  the  fecond  fcreen,  and   the  N— -v— ■ 
wail  from  the  focket.     But  by  only  looking  over  thefe 
numbers,  it  appears,  that  none  of  them  are  in  that  pro- 
portion ;  the  horizontal  diftance  of  the  firft  and  third, 
for  inftancc,  on  the  wall  being  above  ninejinches  more 
than  it  mould  be  by  this  analogy. 

"  If,  without  fuppofing  ihe  invariable  pofition  of 
the  focket,  we  examine  the  comparative  horizontal  di- 
flances according  to  the  third  method  defcribed  above, 
we  fhall  in  this  cafe  difcover  divarications  ftill  more 
extraordinary  ;  for,  by  the  numbers  fet  down,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  horizontal  Liifianccs  of  the  fecond  and 
third  fhot  on  the  two  fcreens,  and  on  the  wall,  are 
as  under. 

I  ft  Screen.  2d  Screen.  Wall. 

11-75  i8.75  S3.95 

Here,  if,  according  to  the  rule  given  above,  the  di- 
ftance on  the  firft  fcreen  be  taken  from  the  diflances  on 
the  other  two,  the  remainder  will  be  7,  and  74.2  :  and 
thefe  numbers,  if  each  lhot  kept  to  a  vertical  plane, 
ought  to  be  in  the  proponion  of  1  to  5  ;  that  being 
the  proportion  of  the  distances  of  the  fecond  fcreen, 
and  of  the  wall  from  the  firft  :  but  the  laft  number 
74.2  exceeds  What  it  ought  to  be  by  this  analogy  by 
39.2  ;  fo  that  between  them  there  is  a  deviation  from 
the  vertical  plane  of  above  39  inches,  and  this  too  in  a 
tranfit  of  little  more  than  80  yards. 

"  But  farther,  to  fhow  that  thefe  irregularities  do 
not  depend  on  any  accidental  circumftance  of  the  balls 
fitting  or  not  fitting  the  piece,  there  were  five  fhots 
more  made  wiih  ihe  fame  quantity  of  powder  as  be- 
fore, but  with  fmaller  bullets,  which  ran  much  loo- 
fer  in  the  piece.  And  the  horizontal  diflances  be- 
ing meafured  in  inches  from  the  trace  of  thefirfl  bul- 
let to  each  of  the  fucceeding  ones,  the  numbers  were 
as  under. 

I  ft  Screen.  2d  Screen.  Wall. 

1  to  2         15.6  R.  31. 1     R.  94.0  R. 

3  6.4  L.  12 .75  L.  23.0  L. 

4  4.7  R.  8.5     R.  15.5  R. 

5  12  6  R.  240    R.  63. 5  R. 
Here,  again,  on  the  fuppofed  fixed  pofition   of  the 

piece,  the  harizotual  diftance  on  the  wall  between  the 
firft  and  third  will  be  found  above  15  inches  lefs  than 
it  fhould  be  if  each  kept  to  a  vertical  plane  ;  and  like 
irregularities,  though  fmaller,  occur  in  every  other  ex- 
periment. And  if  they  are  examined  according  to 
the  third  method  fet  down  above,  and  the  horizontal 
diflances  of  ihe  third  and  fourth,  for  inftance,  are  com- 
pared, thole  on  the  firft  and  fecond  fcreen,  and  on  the 
wall,  appear  to  be  thus. 

1  ft  Screen.  2d  Screen.  Wall. 

11. 1  21.25  38.5 

And  if  the  horizontal  diftance  on  the  firft  fcreen  be 
taken  from  the  other  two,  the  remainders  will  be  10. 
15,  and  27.4  ;  where  the  leaft  of  them,  inftead  of  be- 
ing five  times  the  firft,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  23.35  fhort 
of  it  ;  fo  that  here  is  a  deviation  of  23  inches. 

<<  From  all  thefe  experiments,  the  deflection  inque- 
flion  feems  to  be  inconteftably  evinced.  But  to  give 
fome  farther  light  to  tbis  fubject,  I  took  a  barrel  of 
the  fame  bore  with  that  hitherto  ufed  ;  and  bent  it  at 
about  three  or  four  inches  from  its  muzzle  to  the  left, 
the  bend  making  an  angle  of  three  or  four   degrees 
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with  the  axis  of  tire  piece.  This  piece  thus  bene  was 
tired  with  a  loofe  ball,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  pow- 
der hitherto  ufed,  the  fcreens  of  the  Lilt  experiment 
being  (till  continued.  It  was  natural  to  expect,  that 
if  this  piece  was  pointed  by  the  general  direction  of  its 
axis,  the  ball  wouid  be  canted  to  the  left  of  that  di- 
rection by  the  bend  near  its  mouth.  But  as  the  bul- 
let, in  pailiug  through  the  bent  part,  would,  as  I 
conceived,  be  forced  to  roll  upon  the  right-hand  fide 
of  the  barrel,  and  thereby  its  left  fide  would  turn  up 
againit  the  air,  and  would  increafe  the  refinance  on 
that  fide ;  I  predicted  to  the  company  then  prefent, 
that  if  the  axis  on  which  the  bullet  whirled,  did  not 
ihift  its  pofition  after  it  was  feparated  from  the  piece  j 
then,  notwithstanding  the  bent  of  the  piece  to  the 
left,  the  bullet  it'fclf  might  be  expected  to  incurvate 
towards  the  right ;  and  this,  upon  trial,  did  molt  re- 
markably happen.  For  on-  of  the  bullets  fired  from 
this  bent  piece  pafled  through  the  firft  fcreen  about 
14.  inch  ditant  from  the  trace  of  one  of  the  fhot  fired 
from  the  ftraight  piece  in  the  laft  fet  of  experiments. 
On  the  fecond  fcreen,  the  traces  of  the  fame  bullets 
were  about  three  inches  diflant ;  the  bullet  from  the 
crooked  piece  palling  on  both  fcreens  to  the  left  of  the 
other  :  but  comparing  the  place  of  thefe  bullets  on  the 
wall,  it  appeared  that  the  bullet  from  the  crooked 
piece,  though  it  diverged  from  the  track  on  the  two 
fcreens,  had  now  crofled  that  track,  and  was  deflected 
confiderably  to  the  right  of  it;  fo  that  it  was  obvious, 
that  though  the  bullet  from  the  crooked  piece  might 
firft-  be  earned  to.  the  left,  and  had  diverged  from  the 
track  of  the  other  bullet  with  which  it  was  compared, 
yet  by  decrees  it  deviated  again  to  the  right,  and  a 
little  beyond  the  fecond  fcreen  crofted  that  track 
from  which  it  before  diverged,  and  on  the  wall  was 
deflected  14  inches,  as  I  remember,  on  the  contrary 
fide.  And  this  experiment  is  not  only  the  moft 
convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  deflection  here 
contended  for ;  but  is  likewife  the  ftrongeft  confir- 
mation that  it  is  brought  about  in  the  very  manner  and 
by  the  very  circumftances  which  we  have  all  along  de- 
fcribed. 

"  I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  as  I  fufpected  the 
confideration  of  the  revolving   motion  of  the  bullet, 
compounded  with  its  progreflive  one,  might  be  consi- 
dered  as  a  fubject  of  mathematical  fpeculation,  ?nd 
that  the  reality  of  any  deflecting  force  thence  arifing 
might  perhaps  be  denied  by  fome  computifts  upon  the 
principles  hitherto  received  of  the  action  of  .fluids;  I 
thought  proper  to  annex  a  few  experiments,  with  a 
view  of  evincing  the  ftraige  deficiency  of  all  theories 
of  this  fort  hitherto  eftablilhed,  and  the  unexpected 
and  wonderful  varieties  which  occur  in  thefe  matters. 
The  propofuion  which  I  advanced  for  this  purpofe  be- 
ing, That  two  equal  furfaces  meeting  the  air  with  the 
fame  degree  of  obliquity,  may  be  fo  differently  refift- 
ed,  that  though  in  one  of  them  the  refiftance  is  lefs 
than  that  of  a  perpendicular  furface  meeting  the  fame 
quantity  of  air,  yet  in  another  it  fhall  be  confiderably 
greater. 

<<  To  make  out  this  propofition,  I  made  ufe  of  the 
anomaly  in  machine  already  defcribed  :  and.  having  prepared  a 
the  refill-  pafteboard  pyramid,  whefe  b  fe  was  four  inches  fquare, 
ance  of  the  ancj  wh0fe  planes  made  angles  of  45Q  with  the  plane  of 
its  bafe;    and  alfo  a  parallelogram   four  inches  in. 
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breadth,  and  SI    *n  length,  which  was  equal  to  the    Theory. 

furface  of  the  pyramid,  the  globe  P   was   taken   off  — — y * 

from  the  machine,  and  the  pyramid  was  firft  fixed  on  ; 
and  2  lb.  being  hung  at  M,  and  the  pyramid  fo  fitted  a& 
to  move  with  its  vertex  forwards,  it  performed  20  re- 
volutions after  the  firft  ten  were  elapfed  in  33//.  Then 
the  pyramid  being  turned,  fo  that  its  bafe,  which  was 
a  plane  of  four  inches  fquare,  went  foremoft,  it  now 
performed  20  revolutions  with  the  fame  weight  in 
38I7'. — After  this,  taking  off  the  pyramid,  and  fixing 
on  the  parallelogram  with  its  longer  fide  perpendi- 
cular to  the  arm,  and  placing  its  furface  in  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  horizon  by  a  quadrant,  the  paralle- 
logram, with  the  fame  weight,  performed  20  revo- 
lutions in  43ftf. 

"  Now  here  this  parallelogram  and  the  furface  of 
the  pyramid  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  of  them 
met  the  air  in  an  angle  of  450  ;  and  yet  one  of  them 
made  20  revolutions  in  33/7,  whilft  the  other  took  up 
43*.  And  at  the  fame  time  it  appears,  that  a  flat 
furface,  fuch  as  a  bafe  of  a  pyramid,  which  meets 
the  fame  quantity  of  air  perpendicularly,  makes  20  re- 
volutions in  ^1" ,  which  is  the  medium  between  the 
other  two. 

"  But  to  give  another  and  ftill  more  fimple  proof 
of  this  principle;  there  was  taken  a  parallelogram  four 
inches  broad  and  81  long  This  being  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  arm,  with  its  long  fide  perpendicular  there- 
to, and  being  placed  in  an  angle  of  450  with  the  hori- 
zon, there  was  a  weight  hung  on  at  M  of  34.  lb.  with. 
which  the  parallelogram  made  20  revolutions  in  40*11. 
But  after  this,  the  pofition  of  the  parallelogram  was 
fhifted,  and  it  was  placed  with  its  fhorter  fide  perpen- 
dicular to  the  arm,  though  its  furface  was  ftill  inclined 
to  an  angle  of  45 °  with  the  horizon  ;  and  now,  inftead 
of  going  flower,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  greater 
extent  of  part  of  its  furface  from  the  axis  of  the  ma- 
chine, it  went  round  much  falter:  for  in  this  laft  fi- 
tuation  it  made  20  revolutions  in  2>S\" >  f°  tnat  there 
were  ;7/  difference  in  the  time  of  20  revolutions  ;  and 
this  from  no  other  change  of  circumftance  than  as  the 
larger  or  fhorter  fide  of  the  oblique  plane  was  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  its  direction." 

In  the  73d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
rions,  feveral  experiments  on  this  fubject,  but  upon  a 
larger  fcale,  are  related  by  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Efq. 
They  confirm  the  truth  of  what  Mr  Robins  advances, 
but  nothing  is  faid  to  explain  the  reafon  of  if.  ~, 

Thefe  are  the  principal  experiments  made  by  Mr  Why  the 
Robins  in  confirmation  of  his  theory,  and' which  not  artofgun*- 
only  far  exceed  every  thing  that  had  been  formerly  ntI7 can 
done,  but  even  bid  fair  for  advancing;  the  art  of  pan-  not  become 
nery  to  its  m  plus  ultra.     It  mutt  be  obferved,  how-  *" 
ever,  that  in  this  art  it  is  impoflible  we  ihould  ever  ar- 
rive at  abfolute  perfectien  ;  that  is,,  it  can  never  be  ex- 
pected that  a  gunner,    by  any  method  of  calculation 
whatever,  could  be  enabled  to  point  his  guns  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  (hot  would  hit  the  mark  if  placed  any 
where  within  its  range.    Aberrations,  which  can  by  no 
means  be  either  forefecn  or  prevented,  will  take  place 
from  a  great  number  of  dift'  rent  eaufes.     A  va-Hation 
in  the  denfity  of  the  aimofphere,  in  the  dampnefs  of 
the  powder,  or  in  the  figure  of  the  fhor,  will  caufe- 
variations  in  the  range  of  the  bullet,  which  cannot: 
bv  any  means  be  reduced  to  rules,  and  c<  lfequentljG 
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muft  fender  the  event  of  each  (hot  very  precarious.  The 
v  refinance  of  the  atmofphere  /imply  considered  with- 
out any  of  thofe  anomalies  ariiing  from  its  denfity  at 
different  times,  is  a  problem  which,  notwithstanding 
the  labours  of  Mr  Robins  and  others,  hath  not  been 
completely  folved  :  and,  indeed,  if  we  confider  the 
matter  in  a  phyfical  light,  we  fhall  find,  that  without 
fome  other  data  than  thofe  which  are  yet  obtained,  an 
exact  folution  of  it  is  impoflible. 

It  is  an  objection  that  hath  been  made  to  the  mathe- 
matical philofophy,  and  to  which  in  many  cafes  it  is 
moll  certainly  liable,  that  it  confiders  the  refinance  of 
matter  more  than  its  capacity  of  giving  motion  to  other 
matter.  Hence,  if  in  any  cafe  matter  acts  both  as  a 
refitting  and  moving  power,  and  the  mathematician 
overlooks  its  effort  towards  motion,  founding  his  de- 
monftraiions  only  upon  its  property  of  refifling,  thefe 
demonftrations  will  certainly  be  falfe,  though  they 
ihould  be  fupported  by  all  the  powers  of  geometry.  It 
is  to  an  error  of  this  kind  we  are  to  attribute  the  great 
differences  already  taken  notice  of  between  the  calcu- 
lations of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  regard  to  the  refill- 
ing force  of  fluids,  and  what  actually  takes  place  upon 
trial.  Thefe  calculations  were  made  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  fluid  through  which  a  body  moved  could 
do  nothing  elfe  but  refill  it;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the 
air  (the  fluid  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  prefent) 
proves  a  fource  of  motion,  as  well  as  refiflance,  to  all 
bodies  which  move  in  it. 

To  underftand  this  matter  fully,  let  ABC  reprefent 
a  crooked  tube  made  of  any  folid  matter,  and  a,  b,  two 
piftons  which  exactly  fill  the  cavity.  If  the  fpace  be- 
tween thefe  piftons  is  full  of  air,  it  is  plain  they  cannot 
come  into  contact  with  each  other  on  account  of  the 
elaflicity  of  the  included  air,  but  will  remain  at  fome 
certain  diftance  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  If  the  pi- 
flon  b  is  drawn  up,  the  air  which  prefles  in  the  direc- 
tion Cb  acts  as  a  refilling  power,  and  the  piflon  will 
not  be  drawn  up  with  fuch  eafe  as  if  the  whole  was  in 
vacuo.  But  though  the  column  of  air  preffing  in  the 
direction  Cb  acts  as  a  refifling  power  on  the  piflon  b, 
the  column  preffing  in  the  direction  Aa  will  act  as  a 
moving  power  upon  the  piflon  a.  It  is  therefore  plain, 
that  if  b  is  moved  upwards  till  it  comes  to  the  place 
marked  d,  the  other  will  defcend  to  that  marked  c. 
Now,  if  we  fuppofe  the  piflon  a  to  be  removed, -k4s 
plain,  that  when  b  is  pulled  upwards  to  d,  the  air  de- 
fending through  the  leg  Aa  CB  will  prefs  on  the  un- 
der fide  of  the  piflon  b,  as  ftrongly  as  it  would  have 
done  upon  the  upper  fide  of  the  piflon  a,  had  it  been 
prefent.  Therefore,  though  the  air  pafiing  down 
through  the  leg  CB  refifts  the  motion  of  the  piflon  b 
when  drawn  upwards,  the  air  preffing  down  through  the 
leg  AB  forwards  it  as  much  :  and  accordingly  the  pif- 
ton  b  may  be  drawn  up  or  pufhed  down  at  pleafure,  and 
with  very  little  trouble.  But  if  the  orifice  at  A  is  flop- 
ped, fo  that  the  air  can  only  exert  its  refifling  power 
on  the  piflon  b,  it  will  require  a  considerable  degree  of 
strength  to  move  the  piflon  from  b  to  d* 

If  now  we  fuppofe  the  tube  to  be  entirely  removed 
(which  indeed  anfwers  no^other  purpofe  than  to  render 
the  action  of  the  air  more  evident),  it  is  plain,  that  if 
the  piflon  is  moved  either  up  or  down,  or  in  any  other 
direction  we  can  imagine,  the  air  prefles  as  much  upon 
the  back  part  of  it  as  it  refifts  it  on  the  fore  part  $  and 


of  conference,  a  ball  moving  through  the  air  with  Theory, 
any  degree  of  velocity,  ought  to  be  as  much  accelera-  *— v— 
ted  by  the  action  of  the  air  behind,  as  it  is  retarded  by 
the  action  of  that  before. — Here  then  it  is  natural  to 
afk,  If  the  air  accelerates  a  moving  body  as  much  as  it 
retards  it,  how  comes  it  to  make  any  refiflance  at  all  i 
yet  certain  it  is,  that  this  fluid  doth  refill,  and  that 
very  confiderably.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
the  air  is  always  kept  in  fome  certain  ftate  or  constitu- 
tion by  another  power  which  rules  all  its  motions,  and 
it  is  this  power  undoubtedly  which  gives  the  refiflance* 
It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  at  prefent  to  inquire  what  that 
power  is  j  but  we  fee  that  the  air  is  often  in  very  dif* 
fcrent  states  :  one  day,  for  inflance,  its  parts  are  vio- 
lently agitated  by  a  ftorm  ;  and  another,  perhaps,  they 
are  comparatively  at  reft  in  a  calm.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
nobody  hefitates  to  own,  that  the  ftorm  is  occafioned 
by  fome  caufe  or  other,  which  violently  refifts  any 
other  power  that  would  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  air. 
In  a  calm,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  ;  for  it  would  require 
the  fame  exertion  of  power  to  excite  a  tempeft  in  a 
calm  day,  as  to  allay  a  tempeft  in  a  ftormy  one.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  all  projectiles,  by  their  motion,  agi- 
tate the  atmofphere  inanunnaturalmanner ;  and  confe- 
quently  are  refitted  by  that  power,  whatever  it  is,  which 
tends  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  or  bring  back  the  at- 
mofphere to  its  former  ftate. 

If  no  other  power  befides  that  abovementioned  ac- 
ted upon  projectiles,  it  is  probable  that  all  refiflance 
to  their  motion  would  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  velocities  ;  and  accordingly,  as  long  as  the  ve- 
locity is  fmall,  we  find  it  generally  is  fo.  But  when 
the  velocity  comes  to  be  exceedingly  great,  other  four- 
ces  of  refiflance  arife.  One  of  thefe  is  a  subtraction 
of  part  of  the  moving  power  ;  which  though  not  pro- 
perly a  refiflance,  oppofing  another  power  to  it,  is 
an  equivalent  thereto.  This  fubtraction  arifes  from 
the  following  caufe.  The  air,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  prefTes  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  moving  bo- 
dy by  its  gravity,  as  much  as  it  refifts  the  forepart 
of  it  by  the  fame  property.  Neverthelefs,  the  velocity 
with  which  the  air  prefles  upon  any  body  by  means  of 
its  gravity,  is  limited ;  and  it  is  poflible  that  a  body 
may  change  its  place  with  fo  great  velocity  that  the 
air  hath  not  time  to  rufh  in  upon  the  back  part  of  it, 
in  order  to  affifl  its  progreffive  motion.  When  this 
happens  to  be  the  cafe,  there  is  in  the  firft  place  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  moving  power  equivalent  to  15  pounds 
on  every  fquare  inch  of  furface ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
there  is  a  pofitive  refiflance  of  as  much  more  on  the 
forepart,  owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere, 
which  muft  be  overcome  before  the  body  can  move  for- 
ward. 

This  deficiency  of  moving  power,  and  increafe  of  re- 
finance, do  not  only  take  place  when  the  body  moves 
with  a  very  great  degree  of  velocity,  but  in  all  motions 
whatever.  It  is  not  in  all  cafes  perceptible,  becaufe 
the  velocity  with  which  the  body  moves,  frequently 
bears  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  air  prefles  in  behind  it.  Thus,  fuppofing 
the  velocity  with  which  the  air  mfhes  into  a  vacuum  to 
be  1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  if  a  body  moves  with  a  velo- 
city of  20,  40,  or  50  feet  in  a  ferond,  the  force  with 
which  the  air  prefles  on  the  back  part  is  but  ,'T  at  the 
utmofUefs  than  that  which  refifts  on  the  forepart  of  it, 
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Theory,    which  will  not  be  perceptible  ;  but  if,  as  in  the  cafe  of 

\ v >  bullets,  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  comes  to  have  a 

confiderable  proportion  to  the  velocity  wherewith  the 
air  rufhes  in  behind  k ;  then  a  very  perceptible  and 
otherwife  unaccountable  refiftance  is  obferved,  as  we 
have  feen  in  the  experiments  already  related  by  Mr 
Robins.  Thus,  if  the  air  prefTes  in  with  a  velocity  of 
1200  feet-in  a  fecond,  if  the  body  changes  its  place 
with  a  velocity  of  600  feet  in  the  fame  time,  there  is 
a  refiftance  of  15  pounds  on  the  fore  part,  and  a  pref- 
fure  of  only  1\  on  the  back  part.  The  refiftance 
therefore  not  only  overcomes  the  moving  power  of  the 
air  by  i\  pounds,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  other 
74  pounds  owing  to  the  want  of  half  the  preflure  of 
the  atmofphere  on  the  back  part,  and  thus  the  whole 
]ofs  of  the  moving  power  is  equivalent  to  15  pounds  ; 
and  hence  the  exceeding  great  increafe  of  refiftance 
obferved  by  Mr  Robins  beyond  what  it  it  ought  to  be 
according  to  the  common  computations. — The  velocity 
with  which  the  air  rufhes  into  a  vacuum  is  therefore  a 
defideratum  in  gunnery.  Mr  Robins  fuppofes  that  it 
is  the  fame  with  the  velocity  of  found  ;  and  that  when 
a  bullet  moves  with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of 
1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  it  leaves  a  perfect  vacuum  be- 
hind it.  Hence  he  accounts  for  the  great  increafe  of 
refiftance  to  bullets  moving  with  fuch  velocities;  but 
as  he  doth  not  take  notice  of  the  lofs  of  the  air's  mo- 
ving power,  the  anomalies  ofalllefTer  velocities  are  inex- 
plicable on  his  principles.  Nay,  he  even  tells  us,  that 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  rule  for  computing  refiftances  may 
be  applied  in  all  velocities  lefs  than  1 100  or  1200  feet 
in  a  fecond,  though  this  is  exprefsly  contradicted  by  his 
,5  own  experiments  mentioned  n°  23. 
It  refills  by  Though  for  thefe  reafons  it  is  evident  how  great  dif- 
itselafticity  ficulties  muft  occur  in  attempting  to  calculate  the  refift- 
aswell  as  anceof  the  air  to  military  projectiles,  we  have  not  even 
gravity.  yet  difCOVered  all  the  fources  of  refiftance  to  thefe  bo- 
dies when  moving  with  iminenfe  velocities.  Another 
power  by  which  they  are  oppofed  (and  which  at  laft 
becomes  greater  than  any  of  thofe  hitherto  mention- 
ed), is  the  air's  elafticity.  This,  however,  will  not 
begin  tofhow  itfelf  in  the  way  of  refiftance  till  the  ve- 
locity of  the  moving  body  becomes  coniiderably  greater 
than  that  by  which  the  air  prefTes  into  a  vacuum.  Ha- 
ving therefore  firft  afcertained  this  velocity,  which  we 
fhall  fuppofe  be  1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  it  is  plain, 
that  if  a  body  moves  with  a  velocity  of  1800  feet  in  a 
fecond,  it  muft  comprefs  the  air  before  it;  becaufe  the 
fluid  hath  neither  time  to  expand  itfelf  in  order  to  fill 
the  vacnum  left  behind  the  moving  body,  nor  to  rufh 
in  by  its  gravity.  This  compreffion  it  will  refift  by 
its  elaftic  power,  which  thus  become  a  new  fource  of 
refiftance,  increafing  without  any  limit,  in  proportion 
to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.  If  now  we  fup- 
pofe the  moving  body  to  fet  out  with  a  velocity 
of  2400  feet  in  a  fecond,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  not 
only  a  vacuum  left  behind  the  body,  but  the  air  before 
it  is  comprefTed  into  half  its  natural  fpace.  The  lofs 
of  motion  in  the  projeclile  therefore  is  now  very  confi- 
derable;  It  firft  lofes  15  pounds  on  every  fquare  inch 
of  furface  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  moving 
power  of  the  air  behind  it;  then  it  lofes  15  pounds 
more  on  account  of  the  refiftance  of  the  air  before  it ; 
again  it  lofes  15  pounds  on  account  of  the  elafticity  of 
the  comprefTed  air :  and  laftly  another  15  pounds  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  vacuum  behind  which  takes  off  the  u  eight  Theory, 
of  the  atmofphere,  that  would  have  been  equivalent  to  '  * 
one  half  of  the  elafticity  of  the  air  before  it.  The  whole 
refiftance  therefore  upon  every  fquare  inch  of  furface 
moving  with  this  velocity  is  60  pounds,  befidts  that 
which  arifes  from  the  power  tending  to  prefeive  the 
general  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  and  which  increafes  in 
the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  as  already  men- 
tioned. Ifthe  body  is  fuppofed  to  move  with  a  velo- 
city of  4800  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  refiftance  from  the 
air's  elafticity  will  then  be  quadrupled,  or  amount  to 
60  pounds  on  the  fquare  inch  of  furface  ;  which  added 
to  the  other  caufes,  produces  a  refiftance  of  105  pounds 
upon  the  fquare  inch  ;  and  thus  would  the  refiftance 
from  the  elafticity  of  the  air  go  on  continually  increa- 
fing, till  at  laft  the  motion  of  the  projectile  would  be 
as  effectually  flopped  as  if  it  was  fired  againft  a  wall. 
This  obflacle  therefore  we  are  to  confidcr  as  really  /'«- 
fuperable  by  any  art  whatever,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
advifable  to  ufe  larger  charges  of  powder  than  what 
will  project  the  fhot  with  a  velocity  of  1200  feet  in  a 
fecond.  To  this  velocity  the  elafticity  of  the  air  will 
not  make  great  refiftance,  if  indeed  it  do  make  any  at 
all:  for  though  Mr  Robins  hath  conjectured  that  air 
rufhes  into  a  vacuum  with  the  velocity  of  found,  or 
between  11  and  1200  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  yet  wc  have  no 
decifive  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  fuppofnion.  At  this 
velocity  indeed,  according  to  Mr  Robins  a  very  Hid- 
den increafe  of  refiftance  takes  place:  but  this  is  denied 
by  Mr  Glenie  *,  who  fuppofes  that  the  refiftance  pro-  *  Hifl,ef 
ceeds gradually  ;  and  indeed  it  feems  to  be  pretty  ob-  Gunnery. 
vious,  that  the  refiftance  cannot  very  fuddenly  increafe,  p.  48,  ,50. 
ifthe  velocity  is  only  increafed  in  a  fmall  degree.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  that  the  fwifteft  motions  with  which  can- 
non-balls can  be  projected  are  very  foon  reduced  to 
this  ftandard ;  for  Mr  Robins  acquaints  us,  that  '«  a 
24-pound  fhot,  when  difcharged  with  a  velocity  of 
2000  feet  in  a  fecond,  will  be  reduced  to  that  of 
1 200  feet  in  a  fecond  in  a  flight  of  little  more  than  500 
yards." 

In  the  71ft  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  Mr  '1  homfon  has  propofed  a  new  method  of  de- 
termining the  velocities  of  bullets,  by  meafuring  the 
force  of  the  recoil  of  the  piece.  As  in  all  cafes  ac- 
tion and  re-action  are  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  one  ano- 
ther, it  appears  that  the  momentum  of  a  gun,  or  the 
force  of  its  recoil  backwards,  muft  always  be  equivalent 
to  the  force  of  its  charge  ;  that  is,  the  velocity  with 
which  the  gun  recoils,  multiplied  into  its  weight,  is 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  multiplied  into  its 
Weight;  for  every  particle  of  matter,  whether  folid  or 
fluid,  that  iffuesout  of  the  mouth  of  a  piece  nmft  be 
impelled  by  the  action  of  fome  power,  which  power 
muft  re-aCi  with  equal  force  agaklft  the  bottom  of  the 
bore. — Even  the  fine  invifible  elaftic  fluid  that  is  ge- 
nerated from  the  powder  in  its  inflammation,  cannot 
put  itfelf  in  motion  without  reacting  againft  the  gun 
at  the  fame  time.  Thus  we  fee  pieces,  when  they  are 
fired  with  powder  alone,  recoil  as  well  as  when  their 
charges  are  made  to  impel  a  weight  of  fhot,  though 
the  recoil  is  not  in  the  fame  degree  in  both  cafes.  It 
is  eafy  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  in  any 
given  cafe,  by  fufpending  the  gun  in  an  horizontal  po- 
rtion by  two  pendulous  rods,  and  meafuring  the  arc  of 
its  afcent  by  means  of  a  ribbon^  as  mentioned  under 
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the  article  Guntowder;  and  this  will  give  the  mo- 
""  inentum  of  the  gun,  its  weight  being  known,  and  con- 
fequently the  momentum  of  its  charge.  But  in  order 
to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  from  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  recoil,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  know  how 
much  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  elaftic  fluid  con- 
tributes to  it. 

"  That  part  of  the  recoil  which  arifes  from  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  fluid  is  always  very  nearly  the  fame 
whether  the  powder  i3  fired  alone,  or  whether  the 
charge  is  made  to  impel  one  or  more  bullets,  as  has 
been  determined  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments. — 
If  therefore  a  gun,  fufpended  according  to  the  method 
$>refcribed,  is  fired  with  any  given  charge  of  powder, 
but  without  any  bullet  or  wad,  and  the  recoil  is  ob- 
ierved,  and  if  the  fame  piece  is  afterwards  fired  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  and  a  bullet  of  a  known 
weight,  the  excefs  of  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  in  the 
latter  cafe,  over  that  in  the  former,  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  of  the  bullet ;  for  the  difference 
of  thefe  velocities,  multiplied  into  the  weight  of  the 
gun,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  bullet  multi- 
plied into  its  velocity. — Thus,  if  W  is  put  eqaal  to 
the  weight  of  the  gun,  U  =  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
when  fired  with  a  given  charge  of  powder  without  any 
bullet ;  V  =  the  velocity  of  the  recoil,  when  the  fame 
charge  is  made  to  impel  a  bullet ;  B  ==  the  weight 
of  the  bullet,  and  v  —  its  velocity;   it  will  be  v  =: 

V-TtJ+W." 
_ 

To  determine  how  far  this  theory  agreed  with  prac- 
tice, an  experiment  was  made  with  a  charge  of  165 
grains  of  powder  without  any  bullet,  which  produced 
a  recoil  of  5.5  inches;  and  in  another,  with  a  bullet, 
the  recoil  was  5.6  inches  ;  the  mean  of  which  is  5.55 
inches  ;  anfwering  to  a  velocity  of  T.1358  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond. In  five  experiments  with  the  fame  charge  of 
powder,  and  a  bullet  weighing  580  grains,  the  mean 
was  14.6  inches  ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  anfwer- 
ing to  the  length  jufl:  mentioned,  is  2.9880  feet  in  a 
fecond  :  confequently  V — U,  or  2.9880 — 1.1358,  is 
equal  to  1.8522  feet  in  a  fecond.  But  as  the  veloci- 
ties of  recoil  are  known  to  be  as  the  cords  of  the  arcs 
through  which  the  barrel  afcends,  it  is  not  necefTary, 
in  order  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet,  to  com- 
pute the  velocities  V  and  U  ;  but  the  quantity  V — U, 
or  the  difference  of  the  velocities  of  the  recoil  when  the 
given  charge  is  fired  with  and  without  a  bullet,  may  be 
computed  from  the  value  of  the  difference  of  the 
chords  by  one  operation. — Thus  the  velocity  anfwer- 
ing to  the  chord  9.05,  is  that  of  1.8522  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond, is  jufl  equal  to  V — U,  as  was  before  found. 

In  this  experiment  the  weight  of  the  barrel  with  its 
carriage  was  jufl  471  pounds,  to  which  1  of  a  pound 
were  to  be  added  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  rods 
by  which  it  was  fufpended  ;  which  makes  WZ148 
pounds,  or  336,000  grains.  The  weight  of  the  bul- 
let was  580  grains  ;  whence  B  is  to  W  as  580  to 
336,000;  that  is,  as  1  to  579.31  very  nearly.  The 
value  of  V — U,  anfwering  to  the  experiments  before 
mentioned,  was  found  to  be  1.8522,  confequently  the 
velocity  of  the  bullcts=z',  was  1.8522+579. 31=1073 
feet,  which  differs  only  by  10  from  1083,  the  velo- 
cities found  by  the  pendulum. 

The  velocities  of  the  bullets -may  be  found  from  the 


recoil  by  a  flill  more  fimple  method ;  for  the  velocities   Theory, 
of  the  recoil  being  as  the  chords  meafured  upon  the  '  -    v     - 
ribbon,  if  c  is  put  equal  to  the  chord  of  the  recoil  ex- 
preffed  in  Englifh  inches,  when  the  piece  is  fired  with 
powder  only,  and  C=the  chord  when  the  fame  piece 
is  charged  with  a  bullet :  then  C — c  will  be  as  V — U ; 

and  confequently  as  — — - i —  which   meafures   the 

velocity  of  the  bullet,  the  ratio  of  W  to  B  remaining 
the  fame. — If  therefore  we  fuppofe  a  cafe  in  which 
C — c  is  equal  to  one  inch,  and  the  velocity  of  the  bul- 
let is  computed  from  that  chord,  the  velocity  in  any 
other  cafe,  wherein  C — c  is  greater  or  lefs  than  one 
inch,  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  difference  of  the 
chord  C  and  c  by  the  velocity  that  anfwers  to  the  dif- 
ference of  one  inch. — The  length  of  the  parallel  rods 
by  which  the  piece  was  fufpended  being  64  inches,  the 
velocity  of  the  recoil,  =C — c  1  inch  meafured  upon 
the  ribbon,  is  0.204655  parts  of  a  foot  in  one  fecond  ; 
which  in  this  cafe  is  alfo  the  value  of  V — U  :  the  ve- 
locity of  the  bullet,  or  v,  is  therefore  0.204655+579. 
31=  118.35  feet  in  a  fecond.  Hence  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet  may  in  all  cafes  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
difference  of  the  cords  C  and  c  by  118.35  ;  the  weight 
of  the  barrel,  the  length  of  the  rods  by  which  it  is 
fufpended,  and  the  weight  of  the  bullet  remaining  the 
fame;  and  this  whatever  the  charge  of  powder  made 
ufe  of  may  be,  and  however  it  may  differ  in  flrength 
and  goodnefs. 

The  exactnefs  of  this  fecond  method  will  appear 
from  the  following  experiments.  On  firing  the  piece 
wiih  145  grains  of  powder  and  a  bullet,  the  mean  of 
three  fets  of  experiments  was  13-25,  13.15,  and  13.2  ; 
and  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder  without  a  bullet, 
the  recoil  was  4.5,  4.3,  or  4.4:  C — c  therefore  was 
13.2 — 4.4:1:8.8  inches;  and  the  velocity  of  the  bullets 
—  8.8+1 18.35  =:  1045  feet  in  aftcoad  ;  the  velocities 
by  the  pendulum  coming  out  10.40  feet  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time. 

In  the  far  greateft  number  of  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  two  methods, 
a  furprifing  agreement  was  found  betwixt  the  laft  men- 
tioned one  and  that  by  the  pendulum  ;  but  in  fome  few 
the  differences  were  very  remarkable.  Thus,  in  two 
where  the  recoil  was  12.92,  and  13.28  the  velocity, by 
computation  from  the  chords  is  1030  feet  per  fecond  ; 
but  in  computing  by  the  pendulum  it  amounted  only 
to  900  ;  but  in  thefe  fome  inaccuracy  was  fufpecled  in 
the  experiment  with  the  pendulum,  and  that  the  com- 
putation from  the  recoil  was  mofl  to  be  depended  up- 
on. In  another  experiment,  the  velocity  by  the  re- 
coil exceeded  that  by  the  pendulum  by  no  lefs  than 
346  feet :  the  former  fhowing  2109,  and  the  latter  on- 
ly 1763  feet  in  a  fecond.  In  two1  others  the  pendulum 
was  alfo  deficient,  though  not  in  fuch  a  degree.  In 
all  thefe  it  is  remarkable,  that  where  the  difference 
was  confiderable,  it  was  flill  in  favour  of  the  recoil. 
The  deficiency  in  thefe  experiments  appears  to  have 
been  fomewhat  embarafling  to  our  author.  "  It  can- 
not be  fappofed,  fays  he,  that  it  arofe  from  any  imper- 
fection in  Mr  Robin's  method  of  determining  the 
velocities  of  bullets  ;  for  that  method  is  founded  upon 
fuch  principles  as  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  accura- 
cy;  and  the  practical  errors  that  occur  in  making  the 
experiments, and  which  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,or 

exactly 
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Theary.   exactly  compeufated,  are  in  general  fo  fmall,  that  the  feet ;  and  as  the  bullet  took  up  about  T^7  part  of  a 

* — *— - '  difference  in  the  velocities  cannot  be  attributed  to  them,  fecond  in  running  over  the  fpace,  it  mult  in  that  time 

It  is  true  the  effect  of  thofe  errors  is  more  likely  to  hive  lofl  a  velocity  of  about   33$  feet  in  a  fecond,  as 

appear  in  experiments  made  under  fuch  circumftanccs  will  appear  upon  making  the  computation  ;  and  this 

as  the  prefent ;  for  the  ballet  being  very  light  (a),  the  will  very  exactly  account  for  the  apparent  diminution 

arc  of  the  afcent  of  the  pendulum  was  but  fmall ;  and  of  the  velocity  in  the  experiment :  for  the  difference  of 

a  fmall  miftake  in  meafuring  the  chord  upon  the  rib-  the  velocities,  as  determined  by  the  recoil  and  the  pen- 

bon  would  have  produced  a  very  confiderable  error  in  dulum  =  2109 — 1763  =  346  feet  in  a  fecond,  is  ex 
computing  the  velocity  of  the  bullet :  Thus  a  difference 
of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  more  or  lcfs,  upon  the  ribbon, 
in  that  experiment  where  the  difference  was  greatelt 
would  have  made  a  difference  in  the  velocity  ot  more 
than  120  feet  in  a  fecond.  But,  independent  of  the 
pains  that  were  taken  to  prevent  miftakes,  the  linking 


tremely  near  335  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  diminution  of 
the  velocity  by  the  refinance  as  here  determined. 

fl  If  the  diminution  of  the  velocities  of  the  bullets 
in  the  two  fubfequent  experiments  be  computed  in  like 
manner,  it  will  turn  out  in  one  65,  and  in  the  other 
33,  feet  in  a  fecond:  and,  making  thefe  corrections, 


agreement  of  the  velocities  in  fo  many  other  experi-     the  comparifon  of  the  two  methods  of  afcertaining  the 
men ts,  affords  abundant  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the     velocitieswill  ftand  thus: 


errors  arifing  from  thofe  caufes  were  in  no  cafe  very 
confiderable. — But  if  both  methods  of  determining  the 
velocities  of  bullets  are  to  be  relied  on,  then  the  dif- 
ference of  the  velocities,  as  determined  by  them  in  thefc 
experiments,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing 
that  it  arofe  from  their  having  been  determined  by  the 
refiftance  of  the  air  in  the  paifage  of  the  bullets  from 
the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  pendulum  :  and  this  fuf- 
picion  will  be  much  ftrengthened  when  we  confider 
how  great  the  refiftance  of  the  air  is  to  bodies  that 
move  very  fwiftly  in  it ;  and  that  the  bullets  in  thefc 
experiments  were  not  only  projected  with  great  velo- 
cities, but  were  alfo  very  light,  and  confequently 
more  liable  to  be  retarded  by  the  refiftance  oil  that  ac- 
count. 

«  To  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  let  us  fee 
what  the  refiftance  was  that  thefe  bullets  met  with,  and 
how  much  their  velocities  were  diminifhed  by  it.  The 
weight  of  the  bullet  in  the  moft  erroneous  experiment 
was  90  grains  ;  its  diameter  o.  78  of  an  inch  ;  and  it  was 
projected  with  a  velocity  of  2109  feet  in  a  fecond.  If 
now  a  computation  be  made  according  to  the  law  laid 
down  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  for  comprefled  fluids,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  refiftance  to  this  bullet  was  not 
lefs  than  8*  pounds  avoirdupoife,  which  is  fomething 
more  than  660  times  its  own  weight.  But  Mr  Robins 
has  fhown  by  experiment,  that  the  refiftance  of  the  air 


Velocities  by  the  pendulum,    1763 
Refiftance  of  air  to  be  added,    355 


Velocity  by  the  recoil, 
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Difference  after  correction,  +11  +48  +119 
"  It  appears  therefore,  that  notwithftanding  ihefe 
corrections,  the  velocities  as  determined  by  the  pendu- 
lum, particularly  in  the  laft,  were  confiderably  defici- 
ent. But  the  manifeft  irregularity  of  the  velocities,  in 
thofe  inftances,  affords  abundant  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  it  muft  have  arifen  from  fome  accidental  caufe, 
and  therefore  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  put  upon 
the  refult  of  thofe  experiments.  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  determine  pofitively  what  the  caufe  was  which 
produced  this  irregularity,  but  I  ftrongly  fufpect  that 
it  arofe  from  the  breaking  of  the  bullets  in  the  barrel 
by  the  force  of  the  explolion  :  for  thefe  bullets  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  formed  of  lead,  inclofing 
leffer  bullets  of  plaftcr  of  Paris ;  and  I  well  remember 
to  have  obferved  at  that  time  feveral  fmall  fragments  of 
the  plafter  which  had  fallen  down  by  the  fide  of  the 
pendulum.  I  confefs  I  did  not  then  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  this  circumltance,  as  I  naturally  concluded  that 
it  arofe  from  the  breaking  of  the  bullet  in  penetrating 
to  bodies  moving  in  it  with  very  great  velocity,  is  the  target  of  the  pendulum ;  and  that  the  fmall  pieces 
near  three  times  greater  than  Sir  Ifaac  has  deter-  of  plafter  I  faw  upon  the  ground,  had  fallen  out  of  the 
mined  it ;  and  as  the  velocity  with  which  this  bullet  hole  by  which  the  bullet  entered.  But  if  the  bullets 
was  impelled  is  confiderably  greater  than  any  in  Mr  were  not  abfolutely  broken  in  pieces  in  firing,  yet  if 
Robins's  experiments,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the     they  were  confiderably  bruifed,  and  the  plafter,  or  a 


refiftance  in  this  inftance  was  at  leaft  2000  times 
greater  than  the  weight  of  the  bullet. 

"  The  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the 
pendulum  was  12  feet;  but,  as  there  is  reafon  to  think 


part  of  it,  were  feparated  from  the  lead,  fech  a  change 
in  the  form  might  produce  a  great  increafe  in  the  re- 
fiftance, and  even  their  initial  velocities  might  be  af- 
fected by  it ;  for  their  form  being  changed  from  that 


that  the  blaft  of  the  powder,  which  always  follows  the     of  a  globe  to  fome  other  figure,  they  might  not  fit  the 


bullet,  continues  to  act  upon  it  for  fome  fenfible  fpace 
ef  time  after  it  is  out  of  the  bore,  and,  by  urging  it 
on,  counterbalances,  or  at  leaft  counteracts  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  we  will  fuppofe  that 
the  refiftance  does  not  begin,  or  rather  that  the  mo- 


bore  j  and  a  part  of  the  force  of  the  charge  might  be 
loft  by  the  windage, — That  this  actually  happened  in 
the  experiment  laft  mentioned,  feems  very  probable; 
as  the  velocity  with  which  the  bullet  was  projected,  as 
it  was  determined  by  the  recoil,  was  confiderably  lefs 


tion  of  the  bullet  does  not  begin  to  be  retarded,  till  it  in  proportion  in  that  experiment  than  in  many  others 

has  got  to  the  diftance  of  two  feet  from  the  muzzle,  which  preceded  and  followed  it  in  the  fame  fet. 

The   diftance,  therefore,  between  the  barrel  and  the  «  As  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  refiftance  of 

pendulum,  inftead  of  12  feet,  is  to  be  eftimated  at  10  the  air  in  thefe  cafes,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  fame 
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(a)  They  were  made  of  lead  inclofing  a  nucleus  of  Paris  plafter. 
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Theory,  mould  be  done  in  all  other  cafes  :  but  it  will  probably 
*— —v '  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  diminution  of  the  velo- 
cities of  the  bullets,  on  that  account,  was  fo  inconfi- 
•derable,  that  it  might  fafely  be  neglected :  thus,  for 
inftance,  in  the  experiments  with  an  ounce  of  powder, 
when  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  was  more  than  1750 
feet  in  a  fecond,  the  diminution  turns  out  no  more  than 
25  or  30  feet  in  a  fecond,  though  we  fuppofe  the  full 
refiftance  to  have  been  fo  near  as  two  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  ;  and  in  all  cafes  where  the  veloci- 
ty was  lefs,  the  effect  of  the  refiflance  was  lefs  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  :  and  even  in  this  inftance,  there  is 
reafon  to  think,,  that  the  diminution  of  the  velocity, 
as  we  have  determined  it,  is  too  great ;  for  the  flame 
of  gunpowder  expands  with  fuch  amazing  rapidity, 
that  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  it  follows 
the  bullet,  and  continues  to  act  upon  it  more  than  two 
feet,  or  even  four  feet,  from  the  gun  ;  and  when  the 
velocity  of  the  bullet  is  lefs,  its  action  upon  it  mult  be 
fenfible  at  a  Mill  greater  diftance." 

As  this  method  of  determining  the  velocities  of  bul- 
lets, by  the  recoil  of  the  piece  did  not  occur  to  Mr 
Thomfon  till  after  he  had  finilhed  his  experiments  with 
a.  pendulum,  and  taken  down  his  apparatus,  he  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  determine  the  comparative  ftrength 
of  the  recoil  without  and  with  a  bullet;  and  confe- 
quently  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  iffues  from 
the  mouth  of  a  piece.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
every  thing  relative  to  thefe  matters  may  be  determi- 
ned with  greater  accuracy  by  the  new  method  than  by 
any  other  formerly  practifed  ;  and  he  very  juftly  re- 
marks, that  the  method  of  determining  the  velocity  by 
the  recoil,  gives  it  originally  as  the  bullet  fets  out ; 
while  that  by  the  pendulum  fhows  it  only  after  a  part 
has  been  deftroyed  by  the  refiftance  of  the  air.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  remarks,  he  criticifes  upon  a  part  of  Mr 
Robins's  theory*  that  when  bullets  of  the  fame  diame- 
ter, but  different  weight,  are  difcharged  from  the  fame 
piece  by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  their  velocities 
are  in  a  fub-duplicate  ratio  of  their  weight.  This  the- 
ory, he  obferves,  is  manifeftly  defective,  as  being  found- 
ed upon  a  fuppofition,  that  the  action  of  the  elaftic 
fluid,  generated  from  the  powder,  is  always  the  fame 
in  any  and  every  given  part  of  the  bore  when  the  charge 
is  the  fame,  whatever  maybe  the  weight  of  the  bullet; 
and  as  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  expenditure  of 
force  required  to  put  the  fluid  itlelf  in  motion,  nor  for 
the  lofs  of  it  by  the  vent.  "  It  is  true  (fays  he)  Dr 
Hutton  in  his  experiments  found  this  law  to  obtain 
without  any  great  error ;  and  poffibly  it  may  hold  good 
with  fufficient  accuracy  in  many  cafes;  for  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  a  number  of  errors  or  actions,  whofe 
operations  have  a  contrary  tendency,  fo  compenfate 
each  other,  that  their  effects  when  united  are  not  fen- 
fible. But  when  this  is  the  cafe,  if  any  one  of  the 
caufes  of  error  is  removed,  thofe  which  remain  will  be 

detected When  any  given  clurge  is  loaded  with  a 

heavy  bullet,  more  of  the  powder  is  inflamed  in  any 
very  fhort  fpace  of  time  than  when  the  bullet  is  light- 
er, and  the  action  of  the  powder  ought  upon  that  ac- 
count to  be  greater  ;  but  a  heavy  bullet  takes  up  longer 
time  in  paffing  through  the  bore  than  a  light  one  ; 
and  confequently  more  of  the  elaftic  fluid  generated 
from  the  powder  efcapes  by  the  vent  and  by  windage. 


It  may  happen  that  the  augmentation  of  the  force,  on  l'radke. 
account  of  one  of  thefe  circumftances,  may  be  iuft  able 
to  counterbalance  the  diminution  of  it  arifing  from  the 
other ,  and  if  it  fhould  be  found  upon  trial,  that  this 
is  the  cafe  in  general,  in  pieces  as  they  are  now  con- 
ftructed,  and  with  all  the  variety  of  fhot  that  are  made 
ufe  of  in  practice,  it  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  know 
the  fact :  but  when,  with  Mr  Robins,  concluding  too 
haftily  from  therefult  of  a  partial  experiment,  we  fup- 
pofe/ that  becaufe  the  fum  total  of  the  preffure  of  the 
-elaftio  fluid  upon  the  bullet,  during  the  time  of  its  paf- 
fage  through  the  bore,  happens  to  be  the  fame  when 
bullets  of  different  weights  are  made  ufe  of,  that  there- 
fore it  is  always  fo,  our  reafonings  may  prove  very  in- 
conclufive,  and  lead  to  very  dangerous  errors." 

In  theprofecution  of  this  fubject  Mr  Thomfon  proves 
mathematically,  as  well  as  by  actual  experiment,  that 
the  theory  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  in  this  refpect  is 
erroneous.  The  excels  is  in  favour  of  heavy  bullets, 
which  acquire  a  velocity  greater  than  they  ought  to 
do  according  to  Mr  Robins's  rule  ;  and  fo  considerable 
are  the  errors,  that  in  one  of  Mr  Thomfon's  experi- 
ments, the  difference  was  no  lefs  than  2042  feet  in  a 
fecond.  When  the  weight  of  the  bullet  was  increafed 
four  times,  the  action  of  the  powder  was  found  to  be 
nearly  doubled  ;  for  in  one  experiment,  when  four  bul- 
lets were  difcharged  at  once,  the  collective  preffure  was 
as  1  ;  but  when  only  a  fingle  bullet  was  made  ufe  of, 
it  was  no  more  than  0.5825  ;  and  on  the  whole  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  velocity  of  bullets  is  in  the  reciprocal 
fub-triplicate  ratio  of  their  weights.  Our  author  ob- 
ferves alfo,  that  Mr  Robins  is  not  only  miftaken  in  the 
particular  juft  mentioned,  but  in  his  conclufion  with 
regard  to  the  abfolute  force  of  gunpowder  compared 
with  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  the  latter  being 
to  the  force  of  gunpowder  as  1  to  1000  according  to 
Mr  Robins ;  but  as  1  to  1308  according  to  Mr  Thom- 
fon. 

Sect.  III.     Practice  of  Gunnery. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  part  of  gunnery,which 
ought  to  confift  in  directing  the  piece  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  always  to.  hit  the  object  againfl  which  it  is 
pointed,  there  can  be  no  certain  rules  given.  The 
following  maxims  are  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  as  of  ufe 
in  practice. 

1.  In  any  piece  of  artillery  whatever,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  powder  it  is  charged  with,  the  greater 
will  be  the  velocity  of  the  bullet. 

2.  If  two  pieces  of  the  fame  bore,  but  of  different 
lengths,  are  fired  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder,  the 
longer  will  impel  the  bullet  with  a  greater  celerity 
than  the  fbortcr. 

3.  If  two  pieces  of  artillery  different  in  weight,  and 
formed  of  different  metals,  have  yet  their  cylinders  of 
equal  bores  and  equal  lengths  ;  then  with  like  charges 
of  powder  and  like  bullets  they  will  each  of  them  dif- 
charge  their  fhot  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  cele- 
rity. 

4.  The  ranges  of  pieces  at  a  given  elevation  are  no 
juft  meafures  of  the  velocity  of  the  fhot ;  for  the  fame 
piece  fired  fucceffively  at  an  invariable  elevation,  with 
the  powder,  bullet,  and  every  other  circumftance  as 

nearly 
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Pra<ftice.    nearly  the  fame  as  poffible,  will  yet  range  to  very  dif-         14  If  two  pieces  of  cannon  of  the  fame  bore,  bat   Pra&ice. 

ferent  diflances.  of  different  lengths,  are  fucceffively  fired  at  the  fame  v      "       ' 

5.  The  greatefl  part  of  tliat  uncertainty  in  the  ran-  elevation  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder  ;  then  it 
ges  of  pieces  which  is  defcribed  in  the  preceding  will  frequently  happen  that  fome  of  the  ranges  with 
maxim,  can  only  arife  from  the  refiflance  ot  the  air.  the  fhorter  piece  will  exceed  fome  of  thofe  with  the 

6.  The  refntanceof  the  air  acts  upon  projectiles  in  longer. 
a  twofold  manner:  for  it  oppofes  their  motion,  and  by         15.  Indiflant  cannonadings,  the  advantages  arifing 
that  means  continually  diminiihes  their  celerity;  and  from  long  pieces  and  large  charges  of  powder  are 
it  befides  diverts   them  from  the  regular  track  they  but  of  little  moment. 

would  otherwife  follow  ;  whence  arife  thofe  deviations         16.    In  firing    againfl  troops  with    grape-fhor,   it 

and  inflections  already  treated  of.  will  be  found,  that  charges  of  powder  much  lei's  than 

7.  That  action  of  the  air  by  which  it  retards  the  thofe  generally  ufed  are  the  moft  advantageous, 
motion  of  projectiles,  though  much  neglected  by  wri-  17.  The  principal  operations  in  which  large  charges 
ters  on  artillery,  isyetinmany  instances,  of  an  im-  of  powder  appear  to  be  more  efficacious  than  fmall  ones, 
menfe  force  ;  and  hence  the  motion  of  thefe  refilled  bo-  arc  the  ruining  of  parapets,  the  difmotmting  of  bat- 
dies  is  totally  different  from  what  it  would  other-  teries  covered  by  flout  merlons,  or  battering  in  breach  ; 
wife  be.  for,  in  all  cafes,  if  the   object  be  but  little  remo- 

8.  This  retarding  force  of  the  air  acts  with  different  ved  from  the  piece,  every  increafe  of  velocity  will  iu- 
degrees  of  violence,  according  as  the  projectile  moves  creafe  the  penetration  of  the  bullet, 
with  a  greater  or  lefTer  velocity ;  and  the  refinances         18.  Whatever  operations  are  to  be  performed  by 
obferve  this  law.     That  to  a  velocity  which  is  double  artillery,  the  leafl  charges  of  powder  with  which  they 
another,  the  refinance  within  certain  limits  is  fourfold;  can  be  effe&ed  are  always  to  be  preferred, 
to  a  treble  velocity,  ninefold  ;  and  fo  on.  19.  Hence,  then,   the  proper  charge  of  any  piece 

9.  But  this  proportion  between  the  refiftances  to  of  artillery  is  not  that  allocment  of  powder  which  will 
two  greater  velocities,  does  not  hold  if  one  of  the  ve-  communicate  the  greatefl  velocity  to  the  bullet  (as 
locities  belefs  than  that  ofiaoo  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  moil  practitioners  formerly  maintained);  nor  is  it  to 
the  other  greater.  For  in  this  cafe  the  refiflance  to  the  be  determined  by  an  invariable  proportion  of  its  weight 
greater  velocity  is  near  three  times  asmuch  as  it  would  to  the  weight  of  the  ball :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
come  out  by  a  comparifon  with  the  fmaller,  according  fuch  a  quantity  of  powder  as  will  produce  the  leafl  ve- 
to the  law  explained  in  the  lafl  maxim.  locity  for  the  purpofe  in  hand  ;  and,  inftead  of  bearing 

10.  To  the  extraordinary  power  exerted  by  the  re-  always  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  ball,  it  mult 
fiflance  of  the  air  it  is  owing,  that  when  two  pieces  of  be  different  according  to  the  different  bufinefs  which  is 
different  bores  are  difcharged  at  the  fame  elevation,  to  be  performed. 

the  piece  of  the  largeftboreufually  ranges  fartheft,  pro-         20.  No  field-piece  ought  at  anytime  to  be  loaded 

vided  they  are  both  fired  with  fit  bullets,  and  the  cu-  with  more  than  |,  or  at  the  utmofl  I,  of  the  weight  of 

flomary  allotment  of  powder.  its  bullet  in  powder;  nor   fhonld  the   charge  of  any 

ir.  The  greatefl  part  of  military  projectiles  will  at  battering  piece  exceed  '7,  of  the  weight  of  its  bullet, 
the  time  of  their  difcharge  acquire  a  whirling  motion         21.  Although  precepts  very  different  from  thofe  we 

round  their  axis  by  rubbing  againft  the  infide  of  their  have  here  giveiv  have  been  often  advanced  by  artille- 

refpective  pieces  :  and  this  whirling  motion  will  caufe  rifts,  and  have  been  faid  to  be  derived  from  experience; 

them  to    ftrike  the  air  very  differently  from    what  yet  is  that  pretended  experience  altogether  fallacious: 

they  would  do  had  they  no  other  than   a  progreffive  fince  from  our  doctrine  of  refiflance  eftablilhed  above, 

motion.     By  this  means  it  will  happen,  that  the  re-  it  follows,  that  every  fpeculation  on  the  fubject  of  ar- 

fiflance  of  the  air  will  not  always  be  directly  oppofed  tillery,  which  is  only  founded  on  the  experimental 

to  their  flight ;  but  will  frequently  act  in  a  line  oblique  ranges  of  bullets  difcharged  with  confiderable  veloci- 

to  their  courfe,  and  will  thereby  force  them  to  deviate  tics,  is  liable  to  great  uncertainty.  56 

from  the  regular  tract  they  would  otherwife  defcribe.         The  greatefl  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the  bullets  Defcrip- 

And  this  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  irregularities  defcribed  are  as  we  have  feen,  owing  to  the  whirling  motion  on  t'°n  an_d 

in  maxim  4.  their  axis,  acquired  by  the  friction  againfl  the  fides  of  uieof  rifled 

12.  From  the  fudden  trebling  the  quantity  of  the  the  piece.  The  belt  method  hitherto  known  ofpre-  i# 
air's  refiflance,  when  the  projectile  moves  fwifter  than  venting  thefe  is  by  the  ufe  of  pieces  with  rifled  barrels. 
at  the  rate  of  1200  feet  in  a  fecond  (as  hath  been  ex-  Thefe  pieces  have  the  infides  of  their  cylinders  cut 
plained  in  maxim  9).  it  follows  that  whatever  be  the  with  a  number  of  fpiral  channels  ;  fo  that  it  is  in  rea- 
regular  range  of  a  bullet  difcharged  with  thislaflmen-  lity  a  female  fcrew,  varying  from  the  common  fcrews 
tioned  velocity,  that  range  will  be  but  little  increafed  only  in  this,  that  its  threads,  or  rifles  are  lefs  deflected, 
how  much  foever  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  may  be  and  approach  more  to  a  right  line;  it  being  ufual  for 
ftill  farther  augmented  by  greater  charges  of  powder,  the  threads  with  which  the  rifled  barrel  is  indented, 

13.  If  the  fame  piece  of  cannon  be  fucceffively  to  take  little  more  than  one  turn  in  its  whole  length, 
fired  at  an  invariable  elevation,  but  with  various  The  numbers  of  thefe  threads  are  different  in  each 
charges  of  powder,  the  greatefl  charge  being  the  barrel,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  piece  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  bullet  in  powder,  and  the  leafl  not  fancy  of  the  workman  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  depth 
lefs  than  the  fifth  part  of  that  weight  ;  then  if  the  ele-  to  which  they  are  cut  is  not  regulated  by  any  invariable 
vation  be  not  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  degrees,  it  will  be  rule. 

found,  that  fome  of  the  ranges  with   the  lead  sharge         The  ufual  method  of  charging  thefe  pieces  is  this: 

Will  exceed  fome  of  thofe  with  the  grea;efl.  When  the  proper  quantity  of  powder  is  put  down;  a 
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PraAice.    leaden  bullet  is  taken,  a  fmall  matter  larger  than  the 

' '  bore  of  the  piece-was  before  the  rifles  were  cut:  and  this 

bullet  being  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  and  con- 
fequently  too  large  to  go  down  of  tlfelf,  it  is  forced 
by  a  flrong  rammer  impelled  by  a  mallet,  and  by  re- 
peated blows  is  driven  home  to  the  powder;  and  the 
foftnefs  of  ihe  lead  giving  way  to  the  violence  with 
which  the  bullet  is  impelled,  that  zone  of  the  bullet 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  piece  varies  its  arcular 
form,  and  takes  the  Shape  of  the  infide  of  the  barrel ; 
fo  that  it  becomes  part  of  a  male  fcrew  exactly  an- 
swering to  the  indents  of  the  rifle. 

In  fome  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  how- 
ever, an  improvement  is  added  to  this  practice  ;  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  pieces  which  are  ufed  for  {hooting 
at  great  distances.  This  is  done  by  cutting  a  piece 
of  very  thin  leather,  or  of  thin  fuflian,  in  a  circular 
fr^pe,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  barrel. 
This  circle  being  greafedon  one  fide,  is  laid  upon  the 
muzzle  with  itsgreafy  fide  downwards;  and  the  bullet 
being  then  placed  upon  it,  is  forced  down  the  barrel 
with  it :  by'which  means  the  leather  or  fuflian  inclofes 
the  lower  half  of  the  bullet,  and  by  its  interpolition 
between  the  bullet  and  the  rifles,  prevents  the  lead 
from  being  cut  by  them.  But  it  mult  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  barrels  where  this  is  pra&ifed,  the  rifles 
are  generally  (hallow,  and  the  bullet  ought  not  to  be 
too  large. — But  as  both  thefe  methods  of  charging  at 
the  mouth  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time  ;  the  rifled 
barrels  which  have  been  made  in  Briiain,  arc  con- 
trived to  be  charged  at  the  breech,  where  the  piece  is 
for  this  purpofe  made  larger  than  in  any  other  part. 
The  powder  and  bullet  are  put  in  through  the  fide  ef 
the  barrel  by  an  opening,  which,  when  the  piece  is 
loaded,  is  then  filled  up  with  a  fcrew.  By  this  means, 
when  the  piece  is  fired,  the  bullet  is  forced  through 
the  rifles,  and  acquires  the  fpiral  motion  already  de- 
fcribed  :  and  perhaps  fomewhat  of  this  kind,  fays 
Mr  Robins,  though  not  in  the  manner  now  praftifed, 
would  be  of  all  others  the  molt  perfect  method  for  the 
conftruction  of  thefe  kinds  of  barrels. 

From  the  whirling  motion  communicated  by  the 
rifles,  it  happens,  that  when  the  piece  is  fired,  that 
indented  zone  of  the  bullet  follows  the  fweep  of  the 
Tifles  :  and  thereby,  befides  its  progreflive  motion,  ac- 
quires a  circular  motion  round  the  axis  of  the  piece  ; 
which  circular  motion  will  be  continued  to  the  bullet 
after  its  Separation  from  the  piece  ;  and  thus  a  bullet 
difcharged  from  a  rifled  barrel  is  constantly  made  to 
whirl  round  an  axis  which  is  coincident  with  the  line 
of  its  flight.  By  this  whirling  on  its  axis,  the  aber- 
ration of  the  bullet  which  proves  fo  prejudicial  to  all 
eperations  on  gunnery,  is  almolt  totally  prevented. 
The  reafon  of  this  may  be  eafily  underitood  from  con- 
sidering the  flow  motion  of  an  arrow  through  the  air. 
For  example,  if  a  bent  arrow,  with  its  wings  not  placed 
in  fome  degree  in  a  fpiral  pofition,  fo  as  to  make  it 
revolve  round  its  axis  as  it  flies  through  the  air,  were 
fhotata  mark  with  a  true  direction,  it  would  con- 
flantly deviate  from  it,  in  confequence  of  being 
prefled  to  one  fide  by  iht  convex  part  oppofing  the 
air  obliquely.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  this  deflection  m 
a  flight  of  i  oo  yards  to  be  equal  to  10  yards.  Now, 
if  the  fame  bent  arrow  were  made  to  revolve  round  its 
axis  once  every  two  yards  of  its  flight,  its  grcatefl  de- 
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viation  wonltTtake  ptace  when  it  had  proceeded  only  Pradtice. 
one  yard,  or  made  half  a  revolution  ;  fince  at  the  end  '--  - 
of  the  nexr  half  revolution  it  would  again  return  to 
the  fame  direction  it  had  at  firlt  ;  the  convex  fide  of 
ftbe  arrow  having  been  once  in  oppofite  pofnions.  In 
this  manner  it  would  proceed  during  the  whole  courfc 
of  its  flight,  conflantly  returning  to  the  true  path  at 
the  end  of  every  two  yards ;  and  when  it  reached  the ' 
mark,  the  greateft  deflection  to  either  Side  that  could 
happen  would  be  equal  to  what  it  makes  in  proceed- 
ing one  yard,  equal  to  T^th  parr  of  the  former,  or 
3.6  inches,  a  very  Small  deflection  when  compared 
with  the  former  one.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  cannon- 
ball  which  turns  not  round  its  axis,  deviates  greatly 
Srom  the  true  path,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  on 
its  Surface  )  which,  although  fmall,  caufe  great  devia- 
tions by  reafon  of  the  refiftancc  of  the  air,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  ball  acquires  a  motion  round  its  axis  in 
Some  uncertain  direction  occafioned  by  the  Sriction 
againft  its  Sides.  But  by  the  motion  acquired  from 
the  rifles,  the  error  is  perpetually  corrected  in  the 
manner  juft  now  defcribed ;  and  accordingly  fuch 
piects  are  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  and  will 
do  execution  at  a  much  greater  diftance,  than  the 
other. 

The  reafons  commonly  alledged  for  the  Superiority 
of  rifle  barrels  over  common  ones,  are,  either  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  powder  is  greater,  by  the  reiift- 
ance  which  the  bullet  makes  by  being  thus  forced  into 
the  barrel,  and  that  hereby  it  receives  a  much  greater 
impulfe ;  or  that  the  bullet  by  the  compounding  of 
its  circular  and  revolving  motions,  did  as  it  were  bore 
the  air,  and  thereby  flew  to  a  much  greater  diftance 
than  it  would  otherwife  have  done;  or  that  by  the 
fame  boring  motion  it  made  its  way  through  all  Solid 
Substances,  and  penetrated  into  them  much  deeper 
than  when  fired  in  the  common  manner.  But  Mt 
Robins  hath  proved  thefe  reafons  to  be  altogether 
erroneous,  by  a  great  number  of  experiments  made 
with  rifle-barrelled  pieces.  ''In  thefe  experiments/'Says 
he,  "  I  have  found  that  the  velocity  ot  the  bullet  fired 
from  a  rifled  barrel  was  ufually  lefs  than  that  of  the 
bullet  fired  from  a  common  piece  with  the  Same  pro- 
portion of  powder.  Indeed  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
expect  that  this  (hould  be  the  cafe  ;  for  iS  the  rifles 
are  very  deep,  and  the  bullet  is  large  enough  to  fill 
them  up,  the  friction  bears  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion to  the  effort  of  the  powder.  And  that  in  this 
cafe  the  friction  is  of  confequence  enough  to  have  its 
effects  obferved,  I  have  difcovered  by  the  continued 
ufe  of  the  fame  barrel.  For  the  metal  of  the  barrel 
being  foft,  and  wearing  away  apace,  its  bore  by  half 
a  year's  ufe  waS  considerably  enlarged,  and  consequent- 
ly the  depth  of  its  rifles  diminilhed ;  and  then  I  found 
that  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  would  give  to  the 
bullet  a  velocity  near  a  tenth  part  greater  than  what 
it  had  done  at  firft.  And  as  the  velocity  oS  the  bel-  . 
let  is  not  increafed  by  the  ufe  of  rifled  barrels,  fo  nei- 
ther is  the  diftance  to  which  it  flies,  nor  the  depth  of 
its  penetration  into  Solid  fubflances.  Indeed  thefe  two 
laft  fuppolitions  feem  at  the  firft  fight  too  chimerical  to 
deferve  a  formal  confutation.  But  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, that  thofe  who  have  been  habituated  to  the 
ufe  of  rifled  pieces  are  very  excufablein  giving  way  to 
thefe  prepoflefllons/    For  they  conflantly  found,  that 
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Praclice.    with  them  they  could  fire  at  a 
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with  tolerable     the  flight  of  the  bullet,  when    that  line  is  bent 


from 


fuccefs,  though  it  were  placed  at  three  or  four  times     its  original  direction  ;  and  when  it  once  happens  that 


the  diftance  to  which  the  ordinary  pieces  were  fup- 
pofed  to  reach.  And  therefore,  as  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  true  caufe  of  this  variety,  and  did  not  know 
that  it  arofeonly  from  preventing  the  deflection  of  the 
ball;  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  imagine  that 
the  fuperiority  of  effect  in  the  rifled  piece  was  owing 
cither  to  a  more  violent  impulfe  at  firfi,  or  to  a  mojue 
city  paffage  through  the  air. 


"  In  order  to  confirm  the  foregoing  theory  of  rifle-  charged  with  one  drachm  of  powder,  ranged  about  550 

barrelled  pieces,  I  made  fome  experiments  by  which  yards  at  an  angle  of  12  degrees  with  fufficient  regnla- 

it  might  be  feen  whether  one  fide  of  the  ball  difcharged  riiy  ;  but  being  afterwards  elevated  to  an  angle  of  24 

from  them  uniformly  keeps  foremoft  during  the  whole  degrees,  it  then  ranged  very  irregularly,  generally  de- 

courfe.     To  examine  this  particular,  I  took  a  rifled  viating  from  the  line  of  its  direction  tojhe  left,  and  in 


barrel  carrying  a  bullet  of  fix  to  the  pound  ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  its  leaden  bullet  ufed  a  wooden  one  of  the 
fame  fize,  made  of  a  foft  fpringy  wood,  which  bent 
itfelf  eafily  into  the  rifles  without  breaking.  And  fi- 
ring the  piece  thus  loaded  againfl  a  wall  at  fuch  a  di- 
ftance as  the  bullet  might  not  be  fhivered  by  the  blow, 
I  always  found,  that  the  fame  furface  which  lay  fore- 
mod  in  the  piece  continued  foremoft  without  any  fen- 
fible  deflection  during  the  timeof  its  flight.  And  this 
was  eafily  to  be  obferved,  by  examining  the  bullet ; 
as  both  the  marks  of  the  rifles,  and  the  part  that  im- 
pinged on  the  wall,  were  fufficiently  apparent.  Now, 
as  thefe  wooden  bullets  were  but  the  16th  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  leaden  ones  ;  I  conclude,  that  if  there 
had  been  any  unequal  refiftance  or  deflective  power, 
its  effects  mufl  have  been  extremely  fenfible  upon  this 
light  body,  and  confequently  in  fome  of  the  trials 
I  made  the  furface  which  came  foremoft  from  the 
piece  mufl  have  been  turned  round  in  another  fitu- 
ation. 

"  But  again,  I  took  the  fame  piece,  and  loading  it 
now  with  a  leaden  ball,  I  fetit  nearly  upright,  flopingit 
oi Ay  three  or  four  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind  ;  and  firing  it  in  this  fituaiion,  the 
bullet  generally  continued  about  half  aminute  in  the  air, 
it  rifing  by  computation  to  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
perpendicular  height.  In  thefe  trials  I  found  that  the 
bullet  commonly  came  to  the  gronnd  to  the  leeward 


one  cafe  not  lefs  than  100  yards.  This  apparently 
arofe  from  the  caufe  abovementioned,  as  was  confirm- 
ed from  the  confiant  deviation  of  the  bullet  to  the  left ; 
for  by  confidering  how  the  revohing  motion  was  con- 
tinued with  the  progreflive  one,  it  appeared  that  a  de- 
viation that  way  was  to  be  expected. 

i(  The  beft  remedy  I  can  think  of  for  this  defect  is 
the  making  ufe  of  bullets  of  an  egg-like  form  inftead 
offpherical  ones.  For  if  fuch  a  bullet  hath  its  fkorter 
axis  made  to  fit  the  piece,  and  it  be  placed  in  the  bar- 
rel with  its  fmaller  end  downwards,  then  it  will  ac- 
quire by  the  rifles  a  rotation  round  its  larger  axis  ;  and 
its  centre  of  gravity  lying  nearer  to  its  fore  than  its 
hinder  part,  its  longer  axis  will  be  couftamly  forced 
by  the  refiftance  of  the  air  inio  the  line  of  its  flight  ; 
as  we  fee,  that  by  the  ftme  means  arrows  conftantly 
lie  in  the  line  of  their  direction,  however  that  line  be 
incurvated. 

"  But,  befides  this,  there  is  another  circumftance 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe  pieces,  which  renders  the  flight  of 
their  bullets  uncertain  when  fired  at  a  confiderable 
elevatiori.  For  I  find  by  my  experiments,  that  the 
velocity  of  a  bullet  fired  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
powder  from  a  rifled  barrel,  varies  much  more  from 
itfelf  in  different  trials  than  when  fired  from  a  com- 
mon piece. — This,  as  I  conceive,  is  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  friction,  and  the  impofhbil!;y  of  rendering 
it  equal  in  each  experiment.     Indeed,  if  the  rifles  are 


of  the  piece,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  it,  as  nearly  not  deeply  cut,  and  if  the  bullet  is  nicely  fitted  to  the 

correfponded  to  the  angle  of  its  inclination,  and  to  the  piece,  io  as  not  to  require  a  great  force    to  drive  it 

effort  of  the  wind ;  it  ufually  falling  not  nearer  to  the  down,  and  if  leather  or  fuftian  well  greafed  is  made 

piece  than  ico,  nor  farther  from  it  than  150,  yards,  ufe   of  between  the  bullet  and  barrel,  perhaps,  by  a 

And  this  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  almoft  fteady  careful  attention  to  all  thefe  particulars,  great  part  of 

flight  of  this  bullet  for  ab»ut a   mile  and  a  half:  for  the  inequality  in  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  may  be  prc- 

were  the  fame  trial  made  with  a  common  piece,  I  vented,  and  the  difficulty  in  queftion  be  in  fome  mea- 

doubt  not  but  the  deviation  would  often  amount  to  fare  obviated :  but,  till,  this  be  done,    it  cannot  be 

half  a  mile,  or  perhaps  confiderably  more  ;     though  doubted,  that  the  range  of  the  fame  piece,  at  an  ele- 

this  experiment  would  be  a  very  difficult  one    to  exa-  vation,  will  vary  confiderably  in  every  trial  ;  although 

mine,  on  account  of  the  little  chance  there  would  be  the  charge  be  each  time  the  fame.     And  this  I  have 

of  difcovering  where  the  ball  fell.  myfelf  experienced,  in  a  number  of  diverfified  trials, 

with  a  rifie-barrelled  piece  loaded  at  the  breech  in  the 

Englifh  manner.     For  here  the  rifles  bejng  indented 

time  to  its  regular  track  with  fufficient  nicety";  yet  if  very  deep,  and  the  bullet  fo  large  as  to  fill    them  up 

its  flights  be  fo  far  extended  that  the  track  becomes  completely,  I  found,  that  though  it  flew  with  fufficient 
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confiderably  incurvated,  it  will  then  undergo  confi 
derable  deflections.  This,  according  to  my  expe- 
riments, arifes  from  the  angle  at  laft  made  by  the 
axis  on  which  the  bullet  turns,  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  flies  :  for  that  axis  continuing  nearly  parallel 
to  itfelf,  it  mufl  neceffarily  diverge    from  the  line  ©f 


exactnefs  to  the  diftance  of  400  or  500  yards  ;  yet 
when  it  was  raifed  to  an  angle  of  about  12  degrees 
(at  which  angle,  being  fired  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight 
in  powder,  its  medium  range  is  nearly  1000  yards) ;  in 
this  cafe,  I  fay,  1  found  that  its  range  was  variable 
although  the  ^reaicft  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any 

in  equalities 


the  bullet  whirls  on  an  axis  which  no  longer  coincides 
with  the  lineof  its  flight,  then  the  unequal  refiftance 
formerly  defcribed  will  take  place,  and  the  deflecting 
power  hence  arifing  will  perpetuity  increafc  as  the 
track  of  the  bullet,  by  having  its  range  extended,  be- 
comes more  and  more  incurvated. — This  matter  I  have 
experienced  in  a  fmall  rifle-barrelled  piece,  carrying  a 
leaden  ball  of  near  an  ounce  weight.     For  this  piece, 
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inequalities  iii  the  quantity  of  than- 

uer  of  charging.  And  as,  in  this  a  ■-  mgle  was 
too  fmall  for  the  firft  mentioned  ;  to  produce 

the  obferved  effects  }  they  c^n  \y  itptited  to  the 
different  velocities  which  the  billet  each  time  received 
by  the  unequal  action  of  the  friction." 

Thus  we  fee,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  impoffible  en- 
tirely to  correct  the  aberrations  arifing  from  the  rc- 
fiftance  of  the  atmofphere  ;  as  even  the  rifle-barrelled 
pieces  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  actual  range  at  any  confiderable  elevation. 
It  becomes  therefore  a  problem  very  difficult   offolu- 
tion  to  know,  even  within  a  very  confiderable  diftauce, 
how  far  a  piece  will  carry  its  ball  with  any  probability 
of  hitting  its  mark,  or  doing  any  execution.    The  belt 
rules  hitherto  laid  down    on  this  fubject  are  thofe  of 
Mr  Robins.     The  foundation  of  all  his  calculations  is 
the  velocity  with  which  the  bullet  flies  off  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece.     Mr  Robins  himfelf  had  not  op- 
portunities of  making  many  experiments  on  the-  velo- 
cities of  cannon-balls,  and  the  calculations  from  fmaller 
ones  cannot  always  be  depended  upon.     In  the  68th 
volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Mr  Hutton   hath  recited  a 
number,  of  experiments  made  on  cannon  carrying  balls 
from  one  to  three  pounds  weight.     His  machine    for 
difcoveriug  the  velocities  of  thefe  balls  was  the  fame 
with  that  of  Mr  Robins,  only  of  a  larger  fize.     His 
charges  of  powder  were  two,  four,  and   eight  ounces  ; 
and  the  refults  of  15  experiments  which  feem  to  have 
been  the  mod  accurate,  are  as  follow. 


Velocity  with  two 

Veloc 

ity  with 

Velocity  with 

ounces. 

four* 

sunces. 

eight  ounces. 

70Z  foot  in  1 

"    1068 

feet  in    l" 

I4i9feet  ini'' 

68z 

1020 

I35a 

695 

948 

1443 

7°3 

973 

1360 

7*5 

957 

141a 

5)3J07 

5)4966 

5)6986 

Mean  velo.   701 

993 

1397 

In  another  courfe,  the  mean  velocities,  with  the  fame 
charges  of  powder,  were  613,  873,  1162.  "  Themean 
velocities  of  the  balls  in  the  firft  courfe  of  experiments 
(fays  Mr  Hutton)  with  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces  of 
powder,  are  as  the  numbers  1,  1.414,  and  1.993  ;  but 
the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  weights  (two,  four,  and 
eight)  give  the  numbers  1,  1.414,  and  1,  to  which  the 
ethers  are  fufficiently  near.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  greateft  difference  lies  in  the  laft  number, 
which  anfwers  to  the  greatefl  velocity.  It  will  (till  be 
a  little  more  in  defect  \f  we  make  allowance  for  the 
weights  of  the  balls  ;  for  the  mean  weights  of  the  balls 
with  the  two  and  four  ounces  in  184  ounces,  but  of 
the  eight  ounces  it  is  x8| :  diminifhing  therefore  the 
number  1. 993  in  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
l8f.  to  i8|,  it  becomes  1.985,  which  falls-  fhort  of  the 
number  2  by  .015,  or  the  133d  part  of  itfelf.  A  fi- 
milar  defect  was  obferved  in  the  other  courfe  of  expe- 
riments ;  and  both  are  owing  to  three  evident  caufes, 
viz.  1.  The  lefs  length  of  cylinder  through  which  tht 
ball  was  impelled  ;  for  with  the  eight-ounce  charge  it 
lay  three  or  four  inches  nearer  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece  than  with  the  others.  2.  The  greater  quantity 
of  elaflic  fluid  which  efcaped  in  this  cafe  than  in  the 
others  by  the  windage.  This  happens  fiom  its  moving 


with  a  greater  velocity  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  a    Practice. 

greater  quantity  efcapes  by  the  vent  and  windage  than  ' » ' 

in  fmaller  velocities.  3.  The  greater  quantity  of  powder 
blown  out  unfired  in  this  cafe  than  in  that  of  the  lelTer 
velocities  ;  for  the  ball  which  was  impelled  with  the 
greater  velocity,  would  be  fooner  out  of  the  piece  than 
the  others,  and  the  more  fo  as  it  had  a  lefs  length  of  the 
bore  to  move  through  ;  and  if  powder  fire  in  time, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  though  indeed  that  time  is 
manifeftly  very  fliort,  a  great  quantity  of  it  mult  re- 
main unfired  when. the  ball  with  the  greater  velocity 
ilTues  from  the  piece,  than  when  that  which  has  the 
ltfs  velocity  goes  out,  and  ftill  the  more  fo  as  the  bulk 
of  powder  which  was  at  firlt  to  be  inflamed  in  the  one 
cafe  fo  much  exceeded  that  in  the  others. 

"  Let  us  now  compare  the  correfponding  velocities 
in  both  cafes.  In  the  one  they  are  701,  993,  1397  ; 
in  the  other,  613,  873,  1162.  Now  the  ratio  of  the 
firft  two  numbers,  or  the  velocities  with  two  ounces  of 
powder,  is  that  of  1  to  1.1436,  the  ratio  of  the  next 
two  is  that  of  1  to  1.1375,  and  the  ratio  of  the  laft 
is  that  of  1  to  1.2022.  But  the  mean  weight  of  the 
fhot  for  two  and  four  ouncts  of  powder,  was  28}  oun- 
ces in  the  firft  courfe  and  181  in  this  ;  and  for  eight 
ounces  of  powder,  it  was  28}  in  the  firft  and  i8|  inthis. 
Taking  therefore  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratios  of 
thefe  weights  of  fhot,  we  obtain  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.224 
for  that  of  the  balls  which  were  fired  with  two  ounces 
and  four  ounces  of  powder,  and  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.241 
for  the  balls  which  were  fired  with  eight  ounces.  But 
the  real  ratios  above  found  are  not  greatly  different 
from  thefe  :  and  the  variation  of  the  actual  velocities 
from  this  law  of  the  weights  of  {hot,  inclines  the  fame 
way  in  both  courfes  of  experiments.  We  may  now 
collect  into  one  view  the  principal  inferences  that 
have  refulted  from  thefe  experiments. 

1.  "It  is  evident  from  them,  that  powder  fires  almofl 
inftantaneoufly. 

2.  "  The  velocities  communicated  to  balls  or  fhot 
of  the  fame  weight  with  different  quantities  of  powder, 
are  nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  thefe  quantities  ; 
a  very  fmall  variation  in  defect  taking  place  when  the 
quantities  of  powder  become  great. 

3.  "  When  fhot  of  different  weights  are  fired  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  the  velocities  communi- 
cated to  them  are  nearly  in  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  their  weights. 

.  4.  "  Shot  which  are  of  different  weights,  and  im- 
pelled by  different  quantities  of  powder,  acquire  velo- 
cities which  are  directly  as  the  fquarc   roots   of  the 
quantities  of  powder,  and  invcrfely  as  the  fquare  roots 
of  the  weights  of  the  ihot  nearly."  39 

The  velocities  of  the  bullets  being  thus  found  asMrRo- 
nearly  as  poffible,  the  ranges  may  be  found  by  the  fal-tin '•>  m*' 
lowing  rules  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  ^  ^ 

1.  "  Till  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  furpalTes  that  rangesof 
of  1 100  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  refinance  may  be  reckon-  bullets, 
ed  to  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity, 

and  its  mean  quantity  may  be  reckoned  about  half  an 
ounce  avoirdupoife  on  a  12-pound  fhot,  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  about  25  or  26  feet  in  a  fecond. 

2.  "  If  the  velocity  be  greater  than  that  of  1100  or 
J20ofeet  in  a  fecond,  then  the  abfolute  quantity  of 
the  refiftance  in  thefe  greater  velocities  will  be  near 
three  times  as  great  as  it  fhould  be  by  a  companion 

•with 
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Hence  then  it  appears, 

> * '  that  if  a  projectile  begins  to  move  with  a  velocity  lefs 

than  that  of  uoo  feet  in  i" ,  its  whole  motion  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  coniidered  on  the  hypothefis  of  a 
refinance  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity.  And 
if  it  begins  to  move  with  a  velocity  greater  than  this 
lafh  mentioned,  yet  if  the  firft  part  of  its  motion,  till 
its  velocity  be  reduced  to  near  i  ioo  feet  in  1" ,  be  con- 
sidered Separately  from  the  remaining  part  in  which 
the  velocity  is  lefs  than  noo  feet  in  \"  ;  it  is  evident, 
that  both  parts  may  be  truly  affigned  on  the  fame 
hypothefis  ;  only  the  abf.ilute  quantity  of  the  refin- 
ance is  three  times  greater  in  the  firft  part  than  in  the 
la(t.  Wherefore,  if  the  motion  of  a  projectile  on  the 
hypothefis  of  a  refiflance  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
velocity  be  truly  and  generally  affigned,  the  actual  mo- 
tions of  refilled  bodies  may  be  thereby  determined, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  refiflances  in  the  great 
velocities.  And,  to  avoid  the  divifion  of  the  motion 
into  two,  I  lhall  (how  how  to  compute  the  whole  at 
-one  operation  with  little  more  trouble  than  if  no  fucli 
increafed  refinance  took  place. 

"  To  avoid  frequent  circumlocutions,  the  diflance 
to  which  any  projeclile  would  range  in  a  vacuum  on 
the  horizontal  plane  at  450  of  elevation,  1  (hall  call  the 
potential  random  of  that  projectile  ;  the  dilt-ance  to 
which  the  projectile  would  range  in  vacuo  on  the  hori- 
zontal plane  at  any  angle  different  from  45  °,  I  (hall 
call  the  potential  range  of  the  projectile  at  that  angle  ; 
and  the  diftance  to  which  a  projectile  really  ranges,  I 
lhall  call  its  actual  range. 

"  If  the  velocity  with  which  a  projectile  begins  to 
move  is  known,  its  potential  random  and  its  potential 
range  at  any  given  angle  are  eafily  determined  from 
*  See  Pro-  the  common  theory  of  projectiles*  ;  or  more  gene- 
ts//*, rally,  if  either  its  original  velocity,  its  potential  ran- 
dom, or  its  potential  range,  at  a  given  angle,  are 
known,  the  other  two  are  eafily  found  out. 

"  To  facilitate  the  computation  of  refilled  bodies,  it 
is  neceffary,  in  the  confideration  of  each  refilled  body, 
to  affign  a  certain  quantity,  which  I  flxall  denominate 
F,  adapted  to  the  refiflance  of  that  particular  projec- 
tile. To  find  this  quantity  F  to  any  projectile  given, 
we  may  proceed  thus:  Firft  find,  from  the  principles 
already  delivered,  with  what  velocity  the  projectile  mult 
move,  fo  that  its  refinance  may  be  equal  to  its  gravity. 
Then  the  height  from  whence  a  body  mufl  defcend  in 
a  vacuum  to  acquire  this  velocity  is  the  magnitude  of 
F  fought.  But  the  concifeft  way  of  finding  this  quan- 
tity F  to  any  fhell  or  bullet  is  this  :  If  it  be  of  folid 
iron,  multiply  its  diameter  meafured  in  inches  by  300, 
the  product  will  be  the  magnitude  of  F  exprefled  in 
yards.  If,  inflead  of  a  folid  iron-bullet,  it  is  a  fhell  or 
a  bullet  of  fome  other  fubflance  ;  then,  as  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  iron  is  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fhell  or 
bullet  given,  fois  the  F  corresponding  to  an  iron-bullet 
of  the  fame  diameter  to  the  proper  F  for  the  fhell  or 
bullet  given.  The  quantity  F  being  thus  affigned,  the 
neceffary  computations  of  thefe  refilled  motions  may 
be  difpatched  by  the  three  following  propofitions,  al- 
ways remembering  that  thefe  propofitions  proceed  on 
the  hypothefis  of  the  refiflance  being  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  refifted  body.  How 
to  apply  this  principle,  when  the  velocity  is  fo  great 
as  to  have  its  refiflance  augmented  beyond  this  rate, 
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fhall  he  fhown  in  the  corollary  to  be  annexed  to  the    Praflkc. 
firft  propofition.  * — y * 


Actual 
ranges 
exprel- 
fedinF 


O.OI 

0.02 
0.04 
0.06 
0.08 

O.I 

0.12 
o  14 

0.15 

0.2 
0.25 

0.3 
0.35 
0.4 
0.45 

°-5 
0.55 

0.6 

0.65 

0.7 

0.75 

0.8 

0.85 

0.0 

0.9 1 

1.0 

1.05 

I.I 

I.- 1.  J 

1.2 

1.25 

*-3 

*-35 

1.4 

Mi 


•.urrelpuiKl' 
ngpotctinal 
anges  ex- 
■re (fed  iiiF. 


O.OI  OO 
0.020I 
O.O4O5 
0.06l2 
0.0822 
O.IO34 
O.I249 
O.I468 
O.I578 
O.2I40 
0.2722 

0  3324 

O.3947 
O.459I 
O.5258 
0-5949 
O.6664 
O.74O4 
O.817O 
O.8964 
O.9787 
I.0638 
I.I52I 

1  2436 
I.3383 
I.4366 

1.5384 
I.6439 

1-7534 
1.8669 

r.5845 
2.1066 
2.2332 
2.3646 


Accual 
ranges 
■xprti- 
icdin  F 


LulTtlpi»IIG-|  AcLH 


ngpotential 
an^es  ex- 
ircfied  in  F 


1-5 

1-55 

1.6 

1.65 

1-7. 
1-75 
1.8 

1.85 

1.9 

1.95 

2. 

2.05 
2.1 
2.15 

2.2 

2.25 

2.3 

2.35 

2.4 

2.45 

2.5 

2.55 

2.6 

2,65 

2.7 

2.75 

2. 

2.85 

2.9 

2.95 

3-o 
3.05 
3-i 
3-15 


2.5008   i  3.2 


2.6422 
2.7890 
2.9413 
3.0994 
3.2635 
3-4338 
3.6107 

3-7944 
3.9851 

4-1833 

4  389° 
4.6028 

4.8249 
5.0557 
5.2955 
5.5446 
5.8036 
6.0728 
6.3526 
66435 
6.9460 
7.2605 

7.5875 
79276 
8.2813 
8.6492 
9.0319 
9.4300 
9.8442 
0.2752 
0,7237 
1. 1904 
1. 6761 
2.1816 


range; 
expi  el- 
fed  in  F 


3.25 

3-3 
35 

4 
45 
5 
55 


12.7078 


3.6 
3.65 

3.-7 

3-75 
3.8 

3  85 
39 

3-95 

4.0 
4.05 

4-i 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 
4-3 
4-35 
4.4 

4-45 

4-5 

4-55 

4.6 

4.65 

4-7 

4-75 

4.8 

4.85 

49 

4-95 

5.0 


C  irrtlpoiid- 
jpotentia 
ranges  ex- 
prefled in  F. 


13.2556 
13.8258 
I44I95 

I5.0377 

I5.6814 

16.3517 

I7.O497 

I7.776S 

18.534I. 

I9.322O 

20. I446 

2I.0006 

2I.8925 

22.8218 

23.79OI 

24.799I 

25.8506 

26.9465 

28.0887 

29.2792 

30.5202 

3I.8138 

33.1625 

34.5686 

36.O346 

37.5632 

39.1571 
40.8193 
42.4527 

44  3605 
46.2460 
48.2127 
50.2641 
52.4040 
54.6363 
56.9653 


'*  PROP.  I.  Given  the  adtual  range  of  a  given 
fhell  or  bullet  at  any  fmall  angle  not  exceeding  8°  or 
io°,  to  determine  its  potential  range,  and  confequent- 
ly  its  potential  random  and  original  velocity. 

"  Sol.  Let  the  actual  range  given  be  divided  by 
F  correfponding  to  the  given  projectile,  and  find  the 
quote  in  the  firft  column  of  the  preceding  table  ;  then 
the  correfponding  number  in  the  fecond  column  mul- 
tiplied into  F  will  be  the  potential  range  fought :  and 
thence  by  the  methods  already  explained,  the  poten- 
tial random  and  the  original  velocity  of  the  projectile 
is  given. 

Exam.  An  18  pounder,  the  diameter  of  whofe  fhot 
is  about  5  inches,  when  loaded  with  2  lb.  of  powder, 
ranged  at  an  elevation  30  30'  to  the  diflance  of  975 
yards. 

"  The  F  correfponding  to  this  bullet  is  1500  yards, 
and  the  quote  of  the  actual  range  by  this  number  is 
65  ;  correfponding  to  which,  in  the  fecond  column,  is 
.817  ;  whence  817  F,  or  1225  yards,  is  the  potential 
range  fought  ;  and  this,  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the 
fine  of  twice  the  angle   of  elevation  to  the  radius, 

gives 
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PraAice.  gives  10050  yards  for  the  potential  random ;  whence 

'.it  will  be  found,  that  the  velocity  of  the    projectile 

was  that  of  984  feet  in  a  fecond.  .  ; 

"Con.  ill.  If  the  converfe  of  this  proposition  be  de* 
fired;  that  is,  if  the  potential  range  in  a  fmall  angle 
be  given,  and  thence  theuctual  range  be  fought ;  this 
may  be  folved  with  the  fame  facility  by  thejame  table  . 


oiher  inevitable  errors,  which  arife  from  the  nature  of  Pra^ke. 
this  fubject.  .  " 

««  PROP.  II.  Given  the  actual  range  of  a  gives 
ihell  or  bullet,  at  any  angle  not  exceeding  45°,  to  de- 
termine its  potential  range  at,  the  fame  angle;  and 
thence  its  potential  random  and  original  velocity. 

"  Sol.  Diminifh  the  F  correfpondingtothe  fhellor 


ma,  be  folved  with  the  fame  ^^fi™°"™'     buller^ven  in  the  proportion  of  the  radius  to  the  co 
for  if  the  given  potential  range  be-omded  by ^  cor      tartlet  g'Ven  P    P  ^  means 

refpondent  F     then  oppofite  »  gM^0^  £     ^th preceding  Table,  operate  with  this'reduced  F 
the  fecond  column,,  there  wiU  be  found  in  he  firft  co      ot  t      ?  S      ^      ^.^  ^  ^  ^.^  rf 

lumn  a  number  wh.lch,mQl"P^^^^  the  left  propofition,  and  the  refult  will  be  the  potential 

actual  range  required.     And  from  hence  it   ™  1            F   J      whence  the  potential  random,  and  the 

that  if  the  actual  range  be  given  at  one  angle  it  may  be  rang ought .      n  n            P              d< 

found  at  every  other  angle  not  exceeding  8»  or 10  .  "Pg"'^  rurfbrfca-fervi  ce,  charged  with  3olb. 

«  Co*.  2d   If  AJ^TJ^W1^^1^  of  powder;  haTfomctimes  thrown  its  Lll,  of  i2| 

be  given,  and  *™*«*^^^^$  S£    Sch«  diameter,  and  of  231  lb.  weight,  to  the  diftance 
the  angle  is  fought ;  this  will  be determ  ned  by  n       g  s>  Thjs  ^  aa  devat}on  of  45e„ 

the  potential  "^^"^"S^if"'^^^        "  The  F  to  th  is  mell,if  it  werefolid,is  3825  yards; 
actual  ranges;  then  the  angle  correfpondmg  to  one  or  1  ne r       n  ,  ^  p 

as  to  be  affected  by  the  treb ^^/^^J!  ^Vthi.  multiplied  into  the  reduced  F,  produce.  5800 
bove;  and  confequently  the  real  potential  »Jf°m  w '»"  *"  .  ,  .  \,otcntial  ransc  fought,  which,  as  the 
be  greater  than  what  is  here  determined.     However,     yards  for    ^  Pyemia!        g         g    ,  ^  ^ 

^  T  2&F  TlkeT^ntlTd  So'  ion"  SS  :  audience  the  ordinal  velocity  of  this  fhell  aP- 
nearly  afligned.     Take  a  41  n  contin ^       p    £  ^  ^  Qf  abQui         fcet  ^  a  fccond# 

to  1 3000  y^^^^^J^iSL  found  P  «  Co  r.  The  converfe  of  this  propofition,  that  is,  the 

this  propofition,  and  the  4th  proportional  uma  Crimination  of  the  actual  range  from  the  potential 

may  be  turned  for  the  true  potcntia   ra  ndo  m J b ,gh  .  ^«c™^VlaulJ  deduced  fro^m  hence  by  meansof 

in  like  manner,  when  the  ™£™$™A™0  ^  S"  %Se  of    he  potential  range  divided  by  the  redu- 

ven  greater  than  1 3000  yards,  we  ^ft  take  two  mean  the  qu  p  6^  |n  lhc  fecond  ^^ 

*  The  ope- proportionals  between  ^000  and  ibis  nnd^  ^  and     ce  d  *  ,  q number  in  the  firft  column, 

2£?J   Snfte^ofthettlm  ^^^J?^"^     whiimuUiplied  Lo  th?  reduced  F,  will  be  the  ac 
thiscorol-   fcribed  in  thefe  propolitions  and  their  corollaries.  And 
laryare       lhis  m<-thod  will  nearly  allow  for  the  increafed  refift- 
Jeft  tf  r     ance  in  large  velocities,  the  difference  only  amounting 

££&  »  ■  Iff  J"™'"  \n  lh"5f '■=  "    d>"lTx°cecds  .wo     n«  greierTnan  ^" may  hence  be  known.     For  the 
logarithms,  jeaed  body,  which  p  nvrded  that    ^le  e*«™ s  ,wo  *lial  ran<,om,wm  affign  .he  potential  range  a.  any 

" «  Of  htsTrS  a  "ey.hi ^h  tow  ng  exam  l"6  given  angle ,  and  .hence,  b,  .he  method  of  .his  enrol- 

.*  Tit  poured  W,,h  .,  P£s  of  powder      ^.^f^Z^L  from  a  piece^ 

H^therbtin'g'neaV  \g%£ V£SSZ*     d»  M-  ditnenr,on\  with  »_rf  hs  weigh,  ingoid 

fought  in  the  firft  column  is  147,  to  which  the  num. 
ber'correfponding  in  the  fecond  column  is  2.5*6  ; 
whence  the  potential  range  is  near  435©  yards,  and 
the  potential  random  thence  rcfulting  17400.  But  this 
being  more  than  13000,  we  mull,  to  get  the  true  po- 


tual  range  fought. 

*f  Alfo,  if  the  potential  random  'of  a  projectile  be 
given,  or  its  actual  range  at  a  given  angle  of  eleva- 
tion ;  its  actual  range  at  any  other  angle  of  elevation, 


powder,  acquires  a  velocity  of  near  900  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond ;  that  is,  it  has  a  potential  random  of  near  8400 
yards.  If  now  the  aftual  range  of  this  bullet  at  15° 
was  fought,  we  muft  proceed  thus  : 

*  From  the  given  potential  random  it  follows,  that 


being  more  than  1 3©oo,  we  mu  t,  to  get  tnc  iruc ;yu-  ,     ^         <     0  is  4200  yards  ;  the  diame 

tentfal  random,  take  ^.^^SSST^Si  2r  ?o     h" tTlef  ts  I  o\  an  infti  ;  "and  thence,  as  it  is 
13000  and  17400;  and  this  4th  ProPortlona \»  ™       f  ,     ,    •  £  is  „-  ,  yards    whicb,  reduced 

tial   random  fought ;   whence  the  velocity       near  y  ^^  ^     ^  of  ^^  by  this  num- 

that  of  1730  feet  in  a   econa.  fi     .      f .     .,  .      =    I2  -  neariv     which,  being  fought  in  the  fecond 

u  Schomom.    TM|propof,t,on,s  confined  ofaa  g^^Ji^  fo'rthc  Lrefpondingnon.ber 

angles,  not  exceedtng  8    or  10       'YmjtVlw.ll  not  in  the  firft  colnme ;  and  .hismnl.iplied  into  331  V"^ 

SLKrlSS  t  S° " Ihtmn  "by t  nlnch":;  (the  redoced  F)  makes  IOJo  yards  for  the  aana.  range 

what  wift  often  intervene  from  .he  variation  of  .he  den-  «"f'-  The  fame  ballet,  fired  with  its  whole 

&  et'r-s  ifTSWiS:  "a™  '£?3  -^W-  «  ^^  -  *«  ^ 
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Pradtice.  feet  in  a  fecond  ,  to  which  there  correfponds  a  potential 

1 v— *  random  of   about    45700  yards.      Bat  this    number 

greatly  exceeding  13000  yards,  it  mud  be  reduced 
by  the  method  defcribed  in  the  third  corollary  of  the 
firft  propofition,  when  it  becomes  19700  yards.  If 
now  the  actual  range  of  this  bullet  at  150  was  requi- 
red, we  (hall  from  hence  find,  that  the  potential  range 
at  1 50  is  9850  yards,  which  divided  by  the  reduced 
F  of  the  laft  example,  gives  for  a  quote  2975:  and 
thence  following  the  fteps  prefcribed  above,  the  actual 
range  of  this  bullet  comes  out  1396  yards,  exceeding 
the  former  range  by  no  more  than  337  yards  ;  where- 
as the  difference  between  the  two  potential  ranges  is 
above  ten  miles.  Of  fuch  prodigious  efficacy  is  the 
refiftance  of  the  air,  which  hath  been  hitherto  treated 
as  too  infignificant  a  power  to  be  attended  to  in  laying 
down  the  theory  of  projectiles  ! 

"  Schol.    I  mufl  here  obferve,  that  as  the  denfity 
of  the  atmofphere  perpetually  varies,  increafing  and  di- 


E 

R     Y. 

'oter 

itial  Random. 

3  V 

6  F 

10  F 

20  F 

30  F 

40  F 

50  F 

100  F 

200  F 

500  F 

1000  F 

2500  F 

Actual  Range  at  4J0. 

-         1,5  F 

2,1  F 

2,6  F 

-         3,2  F 

-        3,6  F 

-         3,8  F 

-         4,o  F 

-         4,6  F 

-         5,1  F 

-         5,8  F 

-         6,4  F 

7,o  F 
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more,  in 


Whence  it  appears  that,  when  the  potential  ran- 
dom is  increafed  from  3F  to  2500 F,  the  actual  range 
is  only  increafed  from  11  F  to  7  F  ;  fo  that  an  increafe 
of  249 7F  in  the  potential  random  produces  no  great- 
er an  increafe  in  the  actual  range  than  51.  F,  which  is 
not  its  _f.-g-  part ;  and  this  will  again  be  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  on  account  of  the  increafed  refiftance,  which 
takes  place  in  great  velocities.  So  extraordinary  are 
the  effects  of  this  refiftance;  which  we  have  been  hi- 
therto taught  to  regard  as  inconfiderable. 

"  That  the  juitnefs  of  the  approximations  laid  down 
in  the  2d  and  3d  propolitions  may  be  eafier  examined  j 
I  (hall  conclude  thefe  computations  by  inferring  a 
table  of  the  actnal  ranges  at  450  of  a  projectile,  which 
is  refuted  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity. 
This  table  is  computed  by  methods  different  from  thofe 
hitherto  defcribed,  and  is  fufficiently  exact  to  ferve  as 
a  ftandard  with  which  the  refult  of  oar  other  rules 
may  be  compared.  And  fince  whatever  errors  occur 
potential  randoms   glettly^Xng    ^Je  application  of  the  preceding  propofitions    they 

will  be  moft  fenfible  at  450  of  elevation,  it  follows, 
that  hereby  the  utmofl  limits  of  thofe  errors  may 
be  affigned. 

Potential 


minifhing  often  by  ^  part,  and  fometimes 
a  few  hours  ;  for  that  reafon  1  have  not  been  over  ri- 
gorous in  forming  thefe  rules,  but  have  confidered 
them  as  fufficiently  exact  when  the  errors  of  the  ap- 
proximation do  not  exceed  the  inequalities  which 
would  take  place  by  a  change  of  ^  part  in  the  den- 
fity of  the  atmofphere.  With  this  re  drift  ion,  the 
rules  of  this  propofition  may  be  fafely  applied  in  all 
poffible  cafes  of  practice.  That  is  to  fay,  they  will 
exhibit  the  true  motions  of  all  kinds  of  (hells  and  can- 
non-mot, as  far  as  450  of  elevation,  and  of  all  muf- 


ket  bullets  fired  with  their  largeft  cuftomary  charges, 
if  not  elevated  more  than    300.     Indeed,  if  experi 
ments  are  made  with  extraordinary  quantities  of  pow- 
der, producing 

the  ufual  rate  ;  then  in  large  angles  fome  farther  mo 
difications  may  be  neceffary.  And  though,  as  thefe 
cafes  are  beyond  the  limits  of  all  practice,  it  may  be 
thought  unneceffary  to  confider  them;  yet  to  enable 
thofe  who  are  la  difpofed  to  examine  thefe  uncommon 
cafes,  I  (hall  here  inferta  propofition,  which  will  de- 
termine the  a&ual  motion  of  a  projectile  at  450,  how 
enormous  f>ever  its  original  velocity  may  be.  But  as 
this  propofition,  will  rather  relate  to  fpecnlative  than 
practical  cafes,  inftead  of  fuppofing  the  actual  range 
known,  thence  to  affign  the  potential  random,  I  fhall 
now  fuppofe  the  potential  random  given,  and  the  ac- 
tual range  to  be  thence  invefligated. 

"  PROP.  III.  Given  the  potential  random  of  a  gi- 
ven (hell  or  bullet,  to  determine  its  actual  range  at  450. 

Sol.  Divide  the  given  potential  random  by  theF 
correfpending  to  the  (hell  or  bullet  given,  and  call  the 
quotient  q,  and  let  1  be  the  difference  between  the  ta- 
bular logarithms  of  25  and  of  q,  the  logarithm  of  10 
being  fuppofed  unity  ;  then  the  actual  range  fought  is 

3.4  F+21F ^F,  where  the  double  fine  of  21F  is 

to  be  thus  underflood;  that  if  q  be  lefs  than  25,  it 
muff,  be  —  2IF:  if  it  be  greater,  then  it  muft  be  + 
2IF.  In  this  folution,  q  may  be  any  number  not  lefs 
than  3,  nor  more  than  2500. 

"Cor.  Computingin  the  manner  herelaid  dowo,  we 
(hall  find  the  relation  between  the  potential  randoms, 
and  the  actual  range  at  45°,  within  the  limits  of  this 
propofition,  to  be  exprefied  in  the  fallowing  tabic. 
Vol.  VIII. 


Randoms. 
F 


Actual 


,25 
,S 


F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

11,0    F — 

E  c 


,75 
1,0 

1,25 

1,5 

1,75 
2,0 

2,5 

3,° 
3,5 
4,0 

4,5 
5,o 
5,5 
6,0 

6,5 
7,o 

7,5 
8,0 

8,5 
9,0 

9.5 

10,0 


ranges 

at 

,0963 

F 

,22?2 

F 

,4203 

F 

,5868 

F 

,7323 

F 

,860 

F 

,97s 

F 

1,083 

F 

1,179 

F 

1,349 

F 

1,495 

F 

1,624 

F 

1,738 

F 

1,840 

F 

1,930 

F 

2,015 

F 

2,097 

F 

2,169 

F 

2,237 

F 

2,300 

F 

2,359 

F 

2,414 

F 

2,467 

F 

2,511 

F 

2,564 

F 

2,651 

F 

45^ 


13,6 
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"Practice. 


Potential  Randoms. 


40 

Oftke  dif- 
ferent parts 
and  propor- 
tions of 
guns. 


13,0 
15,0 
■20,0 
25,0 

3°,° 
40.0 
50,0 


F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 


Actual  Range  at  45' 

2,804  F 

2,937  F 

3,i96  F 

3>396  F 

3,557  F 

3,809  F 

3,998  F 


47 
Compofi- 
tion  for 

brafs  guns, 


41 
Mr  Mul- 
ler's  propo- 
fal  for  re- 
ducing the 
■weight  of 
guns. 


We  have  now  only  to  confider  that  part  of  practical 
gunnery  which  relates  to  the  proportions  of  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  cannon,  the  metal  of  which  they  are 
made,   &c. 

Formerly  the  guns  were  made  of  a  very  great  length, 
and  Were  on  that  account  extremely  tronblefome  and 
unmanageable.  The  error  here  was  firft  difcovered  by 
accident;  forfome  cannon,  having  been  caft  by  miftake 
two  feet  and  an  half  fhorter  than  the  common  ftandard, 
were  found  to  be  equally  efficacious  infervice  with  the 
common  ones,  and  much  more  manageable.  This  foon 
produced  very  confiderable  alterations  in  the  form  of 
the  artillery  throughout  Europe:  but  in  no  country 
have  greater  improvements  in  this  refpect  been  made 
than  in  Britain.  For  a  long  time  brafs,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  bell-metal,  was  thought  preferable  to  call  iron 
for  making  of  cannon.  The  composition  -of  this  metal 
is  generally  kept  a  fecret  by  each  particular  founder. 
The  author  of  the  Military  Dictionary  gives  the  fol- 
lowing proportion  as  the  mod  common,  viz.  "  To 
240  lb.  of  metal  fit  for  caftiug  they  put  68  lb.  of  cop- 
per, 50  lb.  of  brafs,  and  12  lb.  of  tin.  To420ol!vof 
of  metal  fit  for  carting  the  Germans  put  36871  4  lb.  of 
copper,  204^4.  lb.  of  brafs,  and  30721  lb.  of  tin-  O- 
thers  ufe  100  lb,  of  copper,  6  lb.  of  brafs,  and  9  lb.  of 
tin  ;  while  fome  make  ufe  of  100  lb.  of  copper,  10  lb. 
of  brafs,  and  15  lb.  of  tin.  This  compofition  was  both 
found  to  be  very  expenfive,  and  alfo  liable  to  great  in- 
conveniences in  the  ufmg.  A  few  years  ago,  there- 
fore, a  propofal  was  made  by  Mr  Muller  for  ufing  iron 
guns  of  a  lighter  conftruction  than  the  brafs  ones,  by 
which  he  fuppofed  that  a  very  great  faving  would  be 
made  in  the  expence  ;  and  likewife  that  the  guns  of  the 
new  conftruction.  would  be  more  manageable,  and  even 
efficacious,  than  the  old  ones.  <i  The  reduction  of  the 
expence  (fays  Mr  Muller)  of  the  very  large  artillery  ne- 
ceffary  for  lea  and  land  fervice,  is  to  be  confidered  un- 
der two  heads  ;  the  one,  To  diminiih  the  weight ;  and 
the  other,  Not  to  ufe  any  brafs  field-artillery,  but  only 
iron,  toleUen  the  great  burthen  of  our  {hips  of  war, 
and  to  carry  larger  calibers  than  thofe  of  other  nations 
of  the  fame  rate.  If  the.  weights  of  our  guns  are  di- 
minifned,  they  will  require  fewer  hands  to  manage 
them,  and  of  confequence  a  fmaller  number  will  be  ex- 
pofed  to  danger  at  a  time  :  and  if  we  carry  larger  ca- 
libers, our  rates  will  be  a  match  for  larger  fliips. 

"  The  advantage  of  ufing  iron  guns  in  the  field  in- 
ftead  of  brafs,  will  be  that  the  expences  are  leflened  in 
proportion  to  the  cofi;  of  brafs  to  that  of  iron,  which 
is  as  8  to  1. 

"  The  only  objection  againfl  iron  is,  its  pretended 
brittlenefs :  but  as  we  abound  in  iron  that  is  ftronger 
and  tougher  than  any  brafs,  this  objection  is  invalid. 
This  I  can  aflert ;  having  feen  fome  that  cannot  be 
broken  by  any  force,  and  will  flatten  like  hammered 
iron  ;  if  then  we  ufe  fuch  iron,  there  can  be  no  danger 
•f  the  guns  biufting  in  the  moll  fevere  action. 


"  Though  brafs  guns  are  not  liable  to  burft,  yet    Practice* 

they  arefooner  rendered  unferviceable  in   action  than  v~~^ 

iron.  For  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  metal,  the  vent  wi- 
dens fo  foon,  and  they  are  fo  liable  to  bend  at  the 
muzzle,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  fire  them;  as 
we  found  by  experience  at  Belleifle,  and  where  we 
were  obliged  to  take  guns  from  the  ihips  to  finifh  the 
fiege. 

«  Thefe  being  undeniable  facts,  no  poffible  reafon 
can  be  affigned  againft  ufing  iron  guns  in  both  fea  and 
land  fervice,  and  thereby  lelTen  the  expences  of  ar- 
tillery fo  confiderably  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
tables. 

Lengths  and  Weights  of  Iron  Ship-Guns. 

Old  Pieces.  New  Pieces 


Calib. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Calib. 

Length. 

Weight. 

3 

Ft  In. 
4     6 

7     1     7 

3 

Ft.  In. 
3     6 

3     3     ° 

4 

6     0 

12     2  13 

6 

9 

12 

4     4 

720 

6 

7     0 

17     1  14 

5     0 

II     I    0 

9 
12 

7     0 

23     22 

5     6 

15    0    0 

9     0 

32     3     3 

18 

6     4 

22     2    0 

18 

9     0 

41     1     8 

24 

7     0 

30    0    0 

24 
32 

9    ° 

48     0    0 

32 

7     6 

40    0    0 

9     6 

53     3  23 

42 

8     4 

52     2     0 

42 

10     0  j 

55      1    12 

48 

8     6 

60    0    0 

H  Guns  of  this  conftruction  appear  fufficiently  ftrong 
from  the  proof  of  two  three-pounders  made  for  Lord 
Egmont,  and  they  even  may  be  made  lighter  and  of 
equal  fervice. 

Length  and  Weight  of  Battering  Pieces. 

Old  Brass.  New  Iron. 


Calib.Length.  [    Weight. 

Calib, 

6 

Leg 

ith.     Weight.' 

[Ft.   In.] 
6  j  8     0  I19 

1 

0 

Ft. 
6 

In.] 

I       9      I      O 

9  |  9     0  25 

0 

0 

9 

7 

O    14     O      O 

12      9     0  29 

0 

0 

12 

7 

8     8      00 

18     9     6    48 

0 

0 

18 

9 

0  '29     1     0 

24  !  9     6   51 

1 

0 

0 

24 

9 

S  [37     3     0 

i 

32    10     0  .'$  5 

2 

0 

32 

9 

O  *42      0     0 

Total  227  Total  151. 

Diff.  72. 
"  That  thefe  guns  are  fufficiently  ftrong,  is  evident 
from  the  former  trial  ;  befides,  there  are  feveral  32 
pounders  of  the  fame  dimenfions  and  weight  now  exift- 
ing  and  ferviceable  j  thought  caft  in  king  Charles  II.'s 
time. 

N.  B. 


Sedl.  III.  G     U     N    N 

Practice.       N.  B.  Thcfe  battering  pieces  may  ferve  in  garri- 
fons. 

"  It  appears  from  thefe  tables,  that  no  proportion 
has  been  obferved  in  any  guns  hitherto  made,  in  refpect 
to  their  length  or  weight,  but  merely  by  guefs. 

So7?ie  Examples  to  Jhoio  what  may  be  faved  by  this 

Scheme. 


E     R     Y. 


227 


28366   pounds 

127.8  tons 
2044.8  pounds 

26321.2  pounds 


The  old  Royal  George  carried  100  brafsguns,  which 
weighed  together  218.2  tons  :  the  ton  coils  130  pounds, 
workmanfhip  included. 

The  expence  of  thefe  gnns  is  then 
A     fet    of  iron  guns  ot  the    fame 
number  and  calibers,  according 
to  my  conftrudtion,  weighs     - 
The  ton  coft  16  pounds,  and  the 

whole  fet         -         - 
The  Royal  George  carries   then 
90.4  tons  more  thanisneceffary, 
and  the  difference  between  the 
expence  is 
Thatis,  12.5  timesmore  than  the  new  ironfet  cofts 
or  12  ihips  of  the  fame  rate  may  be  fitted  out  at 
lefs  charge. 

A  fet  of  the  \  °Id   \  ™'  S"ns  for,a  I  20^  I , 
£  New  5  nub-rate  wejghs  (  127.8  3 

The  difference  between   the  weight 

of  the  old  and  new  is  -  76.6  tons 

The  difference  between  the  expence 

is   then  -  -  1225.6   pounds 

A  fet  of  brafs  battering  pieces  weighs  11.36  tons 

A  ton  cofts  130  pounds,  and  the  fet  1476.8  pounds 

A  fet  of  the  new  weighs         -  7.55  tons 

The  ton  cofts  16  pounds,  and  the  fet  11 7.8  pounds 

That    is,  the  old  fet  cofts    11  times,  and  633  over, 

more  than  the  new  fet ;  or  11  fets  of  the  new  could 

be  made  at  lefs  expence  than  one  of  the  old. 

"  This  table  (hows  what  may  be  faved  in  the  navy  ; 

and  if  we  add  thofe  on  board  iloops,  the  different  gar- 

rifons,  and  the  field  train,  with  the  great  expence  of 

their  carriage  in  the  field,  it  may  be  found  pretty  near 

as  much  more. 


tons 


Num 

Weight  [Weight    1 

Num 

of 

of             of      J  Differ. 

of 

Total 

Guns 

Old 

New   / 

Ships 

difference 

100 

4367  "3 

2556   0 

1811   3 

5 

9058   O 

90 

3537  3 

20OI    0 

1536   s 

9 

13827   3 

80 

3108  3 

1827  O 

1287  3 

7 

9014   I 

74 

109 1  0 

1840    2 

1250  2 

32 

40016  0 

70 

2997  0 

I796    2 

1200  2 

10 

I2005   O 

64 

2J43  3 

1305    O 

1258  2 

23 

28485    2 

60 

2177  3 

1185  0 

972   2 

..30 

29782    2 

50 

1881   1 

IO35   O 

846  1 

19 

16078    3 

44 

1365  2 

705    O 

660  2 

8 

5284  O 

40 

1234  2 

3*2    2 

922  c 

9 

8298    O 

36 

963  3 

45°  0 

513   3 

7 

3596    I 

32 

956  2 

435  0 

521  2 

28 

14602  0 

28 

593  2 

285  0 

308  2 

23 

7095    I 

24 

53i  3 

255  0 

276   : 

12 

3321    O 

20 

421  2    191  1    230  1 

15 

3453  2 

Difference  between  the  weights     -     203918 


Sixpences  of  the  S?rafs  P""  of  two  firft  rates  203918  ij     o 
r  I  Iron  ditto        -  .  43109    5     o 

We  get        L.257028    0    0 


This   and    other    prbpofals    for  reducing  the  weight    Practice, 
and  expenceof  guns  have  been  greatly   attended  to  of  s  "~v 
late  ;  and  the  Carron-company  in  Scotland   have  not 
only  greatly  improved    thefe  of  the  old   conftructicn, 
but  a  gun  of  a  new  conftruction   hath  been  invented  pjat 
by  Mr  Charles  Gafccigne  director  of  that  work,  which  CCXXV. 
promifes  to  be  of  more  effectual  fcrvice  than  any   hi-         43 

therto  made  ufe  of. Fig.  6.  reprefents   the    form  propor. 

and   proportion  of  the  guns   made   at   Carrcn,    and  tions,  &c. 
which  ferve  for  thofe  of   all  fizes,   from  4   pounders  of  the  gun* 
and  upwards.     The  proportions  are  meafured    by  the  made  at 
diameters  of  the  caliber,  or  bore,  of  the  gun,  divided  Carron. 
into   16    equal  parts,  as     reprefented    in   the  figure. 
The  following  arc  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
cannon. 

AB,  the  length  of  the  cannon. 
AE,  the  firft  reinforce. 

EF,  the  fecond  reinforce. 

FB,  the  chafe. 

HB,  the  muzzle. 

Ao  the  cafcabel,  or  pomiglion. 

AC,  the  breech. 
CD,  the  vent-field. 
FI,  the  chafe-girdle. 

rs,  the  bafe-ring  and  ogee. 

r,  the  vent-aftragal  and  fillets. 

fq,  the  reinforce-ring  and  ogee. 

vw,  the  fecond  reinforce  ring  and  ogee, 

x,  the  chafe-aftragal  and  fillets. 

z,  the  muzzle-aftragal  and  fillets. 

»,  the  muzzle  mouldings. 

my  the  fwelling  of  the  muzzle. 

A/,  the  breech  mouldings. 

TT,  the  trunnions. 

The  dotted  lines  along  the  middle  of  the  piece  (how 
the  dimenfion3  of  the  cafiber,  and  the  dotted  circle 
mows  the  fize  of  the  ball.  Fig.  7.  mows  a  cohorn 
made  alfo  at  Carron,  and  which  may  be  meafured  by 
the  fame  fcale.  . . 

As  the  breech  of  the  cannon  receives  an  equal  im-  Ufeandde- 
pulfe  with  the  bullet  from  the  action  of  the  inflamed  frription  of 
gunpowder,  it  thence  follows,  that  at  the  moment  the  carria£e*' 
bullet  flies  off,  the  piece  itfelfpufhes  backward  with 
very  great  force.  This  is  called  ibcrecoiJ of  the  can- 
non j  and  if  the  piece  is  not  of  a  very  confiderable 
weight,  it  would  fly  upwards,  or  to  a  fide,  with  ex- 
treme violence.  If  again  it  was  firmly  fattened  down 
fo  that  it  could  not  move  in  the  leaft,  it  would  be  "very 
apt  to  burft,  on  account  of  the  extreme  violence  with 
which  the  powder  would  then  act  upon  it.  For  this 
reafon  it  hath  been  found  necefrary  to  allow  the  recoil 
to  take  place,  and  consequently  all  large  pieces  of 
artillery  are  mounted  upon  carriages  with  wheels, 
which  allow  them  to  recoil  freely  ;  and  thus  they  may 
be  fired  without  any  danger.  There  are  ieveral  forts 
of  carriages  for  ordnance,  viz.  baftard  carriages,  witii 
low  wheels  and  high  wheels  ;  fea-carriages,  made  in 
imitation  of  thofe  for  (hip-guns ;  and  carriages  for 
field-pieces,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  The  car- 
riages muft  be  proportioned  to  the  pieces  mounted  on 
them.  The  ordinary  proportion  is  for  the  carriage  to 
have  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  gun,  the  wheels 
to  be  half  the  length  of  the  piece  in  height.  Four 
times  the  diameter  or  caliber  gives  the  depth  of  the 
planks  in  the  fore  end  ;  in  the  middle  3;,. 

E  e  2  Fig. 


45 
Defcription 
of  the  car- 
ronade. 

*  See  Gar- 

tonade. 


Fig.  8.  {hows  Mr  Gafcoigne's  newly-invented  or 
rather  improved  gun  called  a  carronade*  ;  and  which, 
in  June  1779,  wasDy  tne  king  ana  council  inftituted 
a  itandard  navy-gun,  and  10  of  diem  appointed  to  be 
added  to  each  ihip  of  war,  from  a  firft-rate  to  a  (loop. 
Of  this  gun  the  Carron  company  have  publiihed  the 
following  account. 

"  The  carronade  is  madefo  fhorl,  that  it  is  worked 
with  its  carriage  in  the  fhip's  port ;  the  trunnions  ly- 
ing immediately  over  the  fill  of  the  port :  it  is  cor- 
rectly bored  ;  and  the  mot  being  perfectly  round,  fills 
the  caliber  with  fuch  exactnefs,  that  the  leaft  poflible 
of  the  impulfe  of  the  powder  efcapes,  upon  explofion, 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  Ihot  ;  which  laft  alfo  is 
thereby  more  truly  directed  in  its  flight.  The  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  is  a  hemifphere,  to  which  the  end  of 
the  cartridge  is  not  liable  to  flick,  and  in  which  the 
fmalleft  charge  of  powder  envelopes  the  ihot,  exhauft- 
ing  nearly  the  whole  of  its  impelling  force  upon  it : 
the  trunnions  are  placed  fo  as  to  leffen  the  recoil,  and 
that  the  gun  cannot  reft  againft  the  fides  of  the  car- 
riage, and  is  balanced  with  the  utmofl  facility.  There 
are  views  call  upon  the  vent  and  niuzzel,  to  point  the 
gun  quickly  to  an  object  at  250  and  500  yards  di- 
itance.  There  is  an  handle  A  fixed  upon  the  pommel- 
end  of  the  gun,  by  which  it  is  horizontally  ranged 
and  pointed  ;  and  there  is  a  ring  caft  upon  the  caf- 
cabel,  through  which  the  breechin  rope  is  reeved,  the 
only  rope  ufed  about  thefe  guns. 

"  The  carronade  is  mounted  upon  a  carriage  B,  with 
a  perfectly  fmooth  bottom  of  (trong  plank,  without 
trucks  ;  inftead  of  which  there  is  fixed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  perpendicular  from  the  trunnions,  a 
gndgeon  C  of  proper  ftrength,  with  an  iron  wafher 
D  and  pin  E  at  the  lower  end  thereof.  This  gndegon 
is  let  into  a  correfponding  groove  F,  cut  in  a  fecond 
carriage  G,  called  a  flide- carriage  ;  the  wafher  fup- 
ported  by  the  pin  over-reaching  the  under-edges  of 
the  groove  H.  This  Aide-carriage  is  made  with  a 
fmooth  upper  furface,  upon  which  the  gun-carriage 
is  moved,  and  by  the  gudgeon  always  kept  in  its  right 
ftatlon  to  the  port ;  the  groove  in  the  flide-carriage 
being  of  a  fufficient  length  to  allow  the  gun  to  recoil 
and  be  loaded  within  board.  The  flide-carriage,  the 
groove  included,  is  equally  broad  with  the  fore-part  of 
the  gun-carriage,  and  about  four  times  the  length ; 
the  fore-part  of  the  ilide-cariage  is  fixed  by  hinge- 
bolts  I,  to  the  quick-work  of  the  fhip  below  the  port, 
ihe  end  lying  over  the  fill,  clofe  to  the  outfide  plank, 
and  the  groove  reaching  to  the  fore  end  s  the  gudgeon 
of  the  gun-carriage,  and  confequently  the  trunnions  of 
the  gun,  are  over  the  fill  of  the  port  when  the  gun 
is  run  out  ;  and  the  port  is  made  of  fuch  breadth, 
with  its  fides  bevelled  off' within  board,  that  the  gun 
and  carriage  may  range  from  bow  to  quarter.  The 
flide-carriage  is  fnpported  from  the  deck  at  the  hinder 
end,  by  a  wedge  K,  or  ftep-ftool ;  which  being  altered 
at  pleafure,  and  the  fore- end  turning  upon  the  hinge- 
bolts,  the  carriage  can  be  conftantly  kept  upon  an 
horizontal  plane,  for  the  more  eafy  and  quick  working 
of  the  gun  when  the  fhip  lies  along. 

"The  gun  and  carriages  beingin  their  places,  the 
breechin  rope,  which  muft  be  ftrong  and  limber,  is 
reeved  through  the  ring  on  the  breech,  then  led  thro' 
an  eye-bolt  drove  downwards, -the  eye  ftanding    up- 
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right  upon  the  upper  edge  of  each  cheek  of  the  gun-  Practice. 


carriage  ;  from  thefe  eye-  bolts  the  ends  of  the  breechin 
rope  are  feized  down  as  ufual  to  an  eye  bolt  driven 
into  the  quick-work  on  each  fide,  in  a  line  with  the 
lower  furface   of  the  flide  carriage. 

"  The  gun  being  mounted  and  ready  for  action,  is 
loaded  with  T'Tth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  ball  in  fer- 
vice  charge  of  powder  put  into  a  wollen  cartridge, 
and  the  end  tied  up  with  worfted  yarn,  and  placed 
next  to  the  ihot  ;  and  with  a  fingle  ball,  well  rammed 
home  upon  the  powder,  without  a  wadding  between 
them  :  the  gun  being  then  run  out  in  the  port,  is 
ranged  and  elevated  with  great  facility,  by  means  of 
the  handle  on  the  pommel ;  and,  by  the  views,  very 
quickly  pointed. — Upon  difcharge,  the  gun  attempts 
to  kick  upwards, which  being  prevented  by  the  wafher 
of  the  gudgeon  bearing  hard  agairut  tiie  under  part  of 
the  flide-carriage,  the  recoil  takes  place  ;  and  the 
gudgeon  Aiding  backwards  in  the  groove  (the  wafher 
ftill  bearing  againft  an  iron  plate  on  the  under  edge 
of  the  groove),  till  the  gun  is  brought  up  by  the 
breechin  rope,  as  much  re-action  fucceeds  as  flackens 
the  rope,  fo  that  the  gun  and  carriage  may  be  in- 
ftandy  turned  fore  and  aft  by  the  handle,  and  loaded 
again. 

"  This  gun  has  many  fingular  advantages  over  the 
others  of  light  conftruction. — It  is  fo  extremely  light, 
that  the  fmalleft  fliips  can  carry  almoft  any  weight  of 
ihot  (the  12-pounder  weighing  under  500  wt.  and  the 
other  calibers  in  proportion),  and  that  without  being 
attended  with  theinconveniences  imputed  generally  to 
light  guns,  fince  it  cannot  injure  its  carriage,  or  jump 
out  of  its  ftation  in  the  port  upon  recoil  ;  and  it  will 
never  heat. 

<(  It  can  be  eafily  managed  and  worked  of  all  cali- 
bers, from  the  1 2  pounders  downwards  with  two  hands, 
and  the  18  and  24-pounders  with  three  hands.  It 
maybe  readily  ranged,  pointed,  and  difcharged,  twice 
in  three  minutes,  which  doubles  the  ftrength  of  the 
fhip  againft  an  enemy  of  equal  force.  It  is  wrought 
upon  a  horizontal  plane  to  windward  or  to  leeward 
how  much  foever  the  fhip  lies  along  under  a  prefTure 
of  fail  ;  and  therefore,  befides  being  hampered  with 
no  tackles  or  other  ropes,  except  the  breechin  rope,  it 
may  be  worked  with  as  much  cafe  and  expedition  in 
chace  or  in  a  gale  of  wind  as  in  lying  to  for  action. 
— It  can  be  ranged  from  bow  to  quarter,  fo  as  to 
bring  a  broadfide  to  bear  in  a  ci.  cuit  of  above  10 
points  of  the  compafs  on  each  fide. — It  is  no  more  ex- 
penfive  in  ammunition  than  the  old  guns  of  two  thirds 
lefs  weight  offhot  ;  and  it  requires  very  few  hands 
above  the  complement  necefiary  for  navigating  mer- 
chant-fhips  ;  and  increafes  the  ftrength  of  privateers 
crews,  by  expofing  few  hands  at  the  guns,  and  aug- 
menting the  number  at  fmall  arms. 

"  Though  the  carronade  cannot,  ftrictly  fpeaking, 
throw  its  ihot  to  an  equal  diftance  with  a  longer  gun  ; 
yet,  from  the  fitnefs  of  the  fliot  to  its  cylinder,  the 
powers  of  this  gun  will  greatly  furpafs  the  expecta- 
tions of  fuch  as  are  nor  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
effects  of  the  elaftic  force  of  fired  powder,  fince,  with 
T'Tth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  ball,  at  very  fmall  ele- 
vations, it  will  range  its  fliot  to  triple  the  diftance  at 
which  fhips  generally  engage,  with  fufficient  velocity 
for  the  greatest  execution,  and  with  all  the  accuracy  in 

its 
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Objections 
to  its  ufe 
anfwered. 
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its  direction  that  can  be  attained  from  guns  of  greater    fize  to  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  weighed  that  it  be  PradUce. 
'  lengths.  not  above  or  below  the  itandard  more  than  half  aa  *" — v— — ' 

"  There  have  been  two  feeming  difad  vantages  im-  ounce  in  the  pound  of  its  reflective  caliber:  good  /hot 
puted  to  this  gun,  which  it  does  not  merit,  viz.  the  then,  being  of  the  fame  importance  to  all  guns,  removes 
nicety  of  fitting  the  (hot  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and     the  firft  objection. 

**  If  the  direction  of  the  flight  of  a  /hot  to  its  object 

is  affected  by  fo  many  feeming  trivial  caufes,  how  much 

more  uncertain  mufl  it  be,  when  two  or  more  /hot  are 

difcharged  together  from  one  gun  ?  for  the  /hot  next 

the    fubject ;    the  following  loofe     the  powder  being  impelled  with  more  celerity  than  that 

inept  towards  removing  thefe  ob-     immediately  before  it,  ftrikes  again/lit  after  difcharge, 

to  pieces, 


its  incapacity  to  hold  more  than  two  /hot  at  one 
charge.  But  as  feamen  have  few  opportunities  of 
confirming  them/elves  in  fu/t  opinions  by  experiments 
made  on  lhore,  and  cannot,  in  that  cafe,  be  fully 
converfant  with 
hints  may  not  be 
jections. 


and  fometimes  fhivers  itfelf 


and  never  fails 


It  is  an  axiom  in  projectiles,  That  a  /hot  cannot  be  to  change  obliquely  the  direction  of  both;  and  this 
impelled  from  a  gun  to  any  diftance  in  a  direction  truly  happens  with  round  and  double-headed,  &c.  and  all 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  of  the  piece,  or  what     double  charges;  and  which,  from  their  various  figures, 


is  commonly  caWed  point  blank,  ari/ing  from  feveral  well- 
known  caufes  :  for,  however  juit  may  be  the  cylinder, 
and  however  perfect  and  fmooth  may  be  the  fphere  of 
its  correfponding  /hot,  and  admitting  that  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  powder  acts  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  /hot,  and  alfo  that  the  /hot  confequently  leaves 
the  piece  in  a  direttion  parallel  to  the  axis  of  its  cylin- 
der; yet  is  the  /hot  no  fooner  difcharged,  but  it  be- 
comes more  or  lefs  inflected  by  us  gravity,  and  de- 
flected, according  to  its  velocity,  by  the  rejiftance  of 
the  air  and  wind. 

te  Thefe  irregularities  are  of  little  importance  in  clofe 


cannot  reach  an  object  at  the  fame  elevations  with  the 
round-fliot;  efpecially  when  thefe  other  /hots  are  of 
greater  weight  than  the  round,  which  is  often  the  cafe. 
However  frightful  a  broadfide  with  double  charges 
may  appear  at  fea,  more  confufion  is  created  by  them, 
and  more  lime  loft  within  board,  by  the  /train  and  ex- 
ceflive  recoil,  than  real  damage  done  without  board 
by  the  additional  charge :  for  upon  a  trial  on  /hore, 
where  the  effect  can  be  traced,  it  will  be  found,  that, 
at  100  yards  diftance,  more  /hot  will  take  place  with- 
in a  fmall  compafs  by  fingle  than  by  double  charges  ; 
and  the  charges  will  be  oftener  repeated  in  a  given 


thefe  facts  being- 


fea-fights,  and,  being  the  effect  of  natural  caufes,  are  time,  without  heating  the  gun  ;  and 

common  to  all.    Befides  thefe,   the  deviation  of  a /hot  e/tabli/hed,  remove  alfo  the  fecond  objection.' 

from  its  true  direction,  is  further  augmented  by  the  The  following  account  of  the  proof  of  one  of  thefe 

windage  between  the  cylinder  and  its /hot  ;  but  the  guns  will  perhaps  ferve  to  give  a  more  adequate  idea  of 

greate/t  uncertainty  in  the  flight  of  ajhot,  making  al-  the  great  ufefulnefs  of  them,  than  any  defcription: 

lowance  for  the  action  of  its  gravity,  and  the  air's  re-  "  On  Monday,  Oct.  4.  1779,  there  was  an  experi- 

fiftance,  fprings  from  the  defeats  of  the  /hot  itfelf.  ment  made  at  Carron,  before  the  earl  of  Dunmore, 

Round-ftiot  for  /hip-guns  are  feldom  nicely  examined  ;  &c.  &c.  with  a  68  pounder  carronade,  nearly  of  the 

and, unlefstfrey  are  ca.n  folid  andtruly  globular, and  free  weight  of  a  Briti/h  navy  12-pounder  gun,  and  charged 

of  all  hollows,  roughnefs,  and  other  outfide  blemi/hes,  with  the  fame  quantity  (viz.  6  lb.  of  powder. — The 

and  well  fitted  to  the  gun,  cannot  even  be  difcharged  in  carronade  was  mounted,  on  its  proper  carriages,  into  a 

the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  ;  to  the  difappoint-  -port  of  the  dimenfions  of  a  74  gun /hip's  lower-deck 

ment  of  thofe  that  ufe  fuch,  and  to  the  difcredit  of  the  port ;  was  pointed  without  elevation,  at  a  centre  of 

gun-founder,  however  juftlythe  piece  is  viewed,  or  dif-  eight  inches  diameter,  marked  on  a  bulk's  head  of  the 

parted;  but,  being  impelled  againft  the  furface  of  the  thicknefs  of  two  feet  five  inches  folid  wood,  at  163 

cylinder,  bounds  and  rebounds  from  fide  to  fide,  ac-  yards  diftance  ;  behind  which,  at  168  yards,  there  was 

quires  a  rotatory  motion,  and  when  ca*ft  hollow  withal,  another  bulk's  head  of  two  feet  four  inches  thick  ;  and 

behind  that  again,  at   170  yards  diftance,  a  bank  of 


and  breaking  within  the  cylinder  before  difcharge, 
(which  fometimes  happens,  efpecially  with  double 
charges),  never  fails  to  injure:  and,  when  often  re- 
peated, may  at  laft  burft  the  very  be/t  guns. — Round- 
ihot  fhould  not  be  taken  on  board  a  /hip,  without  be- 
ing examined  as  to  its  /hape  and  /urface,  gaged  for  its 

1  ft  /hot  /truck  1  foot  7  inches  below  the  horizontal  line,  and 


earth.  The  /hot  pierced  the  bulk's  head  each  time, 
and  was  buried  from  three  to  four  feet  into  the  bank, 
and  the  fplinters  were  thrown  about  to  a  confiderable 
diftance  on  all  fides. 


2d  ditto 

dittc 

3d  do. 

do. 

4th  do. 

do. 

5th  do. 

do. 

6th  do. 

do. 

7th  do. 

do. 

8th  do. 

do. 

9th  do. 

do. 

ioth  do. 

do. 

2  feet                  ditto,  - 
through  the  horizonal  line 

ditto                  — 

ditto                — 

2  inches  below- — 

touched  the  lower  part  of  ditto 

2  inches  below — 

2  feet  below             — —  — 

3  inches  below         — • 


ditto, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


and 
and 
and 


5  feet 

2  ditto 

3  do. 
2  do. 
2  do. 


from  the  mark. 


■  from 

4  inches  from 
4  ditto 


10  do. 
■  10  do. 

7  do. 

10  do. 

I  foot    9  do. 
3  do. 

fracture,  as  did  alfo  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth, 
the  fixth  and  eighth  /truck  the  fame  fpor. 


from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 


ditto. 

do. 

do. 

io. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


and 


"  The  carronade  was  laid  each  time  by  the  views 
without  an  inftrument ;  and  the  /hot  were  all  to  the 

left  of  the  mark,  owing  to  a  fmall  error  in  difparting         <e  The  Carronade  was  eafily  worked  with  four  men, 
the  views  5  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  /hot,  made  one    and  may  be  readily  worked  and  difcharged  oa  board  a 

ihig 
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G    U    N    N 

fhip  twice  a  minute  with  fix  men. — With  fix  pound 
weight  of  powder  the  iliot  was  impelled  with  a  velocity 
of  1400  feet  a  fecond." 

We  have  already  feen  of  how  much  confequence 
rifle-barrels  are  in  order  to  bring  the  art  of  gunnery 
to  perfection  ;  as  they  enlarge  the  fpace  in  which  the 
ball  will  fiy  without  any  lateral  deflection  to  three  or 
four  times  its  ufual  quantity.  This  improvement,  how- 
ever, till  very  lately,  only  took  place  in  mufket-barrels. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774,  Dr  Lind,  and 
Captain  Alexander  Blair  of  the  69th  regiment  of  foot, 
invented  a  fpecies  of  rifled  field-pieces.  They  are 
made  of  call-iron  ;  and  are  not  bored  like  the  common 
pieces,,  but  have  the  rifles  moulded  on  the  core,  after 
which  they  are  cleaned  out  and  finiihed  with  proper  in- 
struments. 

Guns  of  this  conftruclion,  which  are  intended  for 
the  field,  ought  never  to  be  made  to  carry  a  ball  of 
above  one  or  two  pounds  weight  at  molt  i  a  leaden  bul- 
let of  that  weight  being  fufficient  to  deftroy  either  man 
or  horfe. — A  pound-gun  of  this  contraction,  of  good 
metal,  fuch  as  is  now  made  by  the  Carron-company, 
need  nor  weigh  above  an  hundred  pounds  weight, 
and  its  carriage  about  another  hundred.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  eafily  tranfported  from  place  to  place, 
by  a  few  men  ;  and  a  couple  of  good  horfes  may 
tranfport  fix  of  thefe  guns  and  their  carriages,  if  put 
into  a  cart. 

But,  for  making  experiments,  in  order  to  determine 
the  refiltance  which  bodies  moving  with  great  veloci- 
ties meet  with  from  the  air,  a  circumftance  to  which 
thefe  guns  are  particularly  well  adapted,  or  for  annoy- 
ing an  enemy's  fappers  that  are  carrying  on  their  ap- 
proaches towards  a  beiieged  place,  a  larger  caliber  may 
be  ufed. 

The  length  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  feven  equal 
parts,  the  length  of  the  firfl  reinforce  AB  is  two  of 
thefe  parts;  the  fecond  BC,  one  and  -j-f  of  the  diame- 
ter of  the  caliber  j  the  chafe  CD,  four  wanting  i.|  of 
the  diameter  of  the  caliber. 

The  diftance  from  the  hind-part  of  the  bafe-ring  A 
to  the  beginning  of  the  bore,  is  one  caliber  and  T*_  of 
a  caliber.  The  trunnions  TT  are  each  a  caliber  in 
breadth,  and  the  fame  in  length ;  their  centres  are  pla- 
ced three-fevenths  of  the  gun's  length  from  the  hind 
part  of  the  bafe-ring,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  axis  of 
the  trunnions  pafs  through  the  centre  line  of  the  bore, 
which  prevents  the  gun  from  kicking,  and  breaking  its 
carriage.-  The  length  of  the  cafcabel  is  one  caliber 
and  *|  of  a  caliber. 

The  caliber  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  16  equal 
parts  ; 

The  thicknefs  of  metal  at  the  bafe-ring  A  from 
the  bore,  is  18,5 

At  the  end  of  the  firfl  reinforce  ring  B  17 

At  the  fame  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  reinforce  17 

At  the  end  of  the  fecond  reinforce  C  15 

At  the  fame  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
chafe  c.  -  -  -  -  x3>7$ 

At  the  end  of  the  chafe  or  muzzle,  the  mould- 
ings a  D  excluded  -  -  9 
At  the  fwelling  of  the  muzzle  b          •»             12 
At  the  muzzle-fillet  c           .-             -                 9,5 
jft-t  die  extreme  moulding  D              -                8 
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Bafe-ring             ...  5^ 
Ogee  next  the  bafe-ring  d                       -5,5 

The  aftragal  or  half-round         -           -  4,75 

Its  fillet         .--                      -  1 

Total  aftragal  and  fillets  at  the  venlfield  e  4 

Firfl  reinforce  ring  B             -                   -  4,5 

Second  reinforce  ring  C                       -  3,5 

Its  ogee                     -                 -  3 
Its  aftragal 

And  its  fillet  ... 

The  muzzle  aftragal,  and  fillet  a 
Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  bafe-ring 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  button  from  the 

fillet  at  the  bafe-ring               -  5 

Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  button            -  1 

Diameter  of  the  fillet  at  the  button         -  .18 
Diftance    of  the  centre  of  the  button  from 

its  fillet             -               -  12 

Diameter  of  the  button  E           -             -  18 

Diameter  of  its  neck         -         -             -  10,5 

The  vent  fhould  be  placed  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  or  bore,  that  the  cartridge 
may  be  pricked,  left  fome  of  the  bottoms  of  the  car- 
tridges ihould  be  left  in  when  the  gun  is  fponged,  a 
circumftance  which  might  retard  the  firing  till  the  fhot 
be  again  drawn  (which  is  no  eafy  matter),  and  the  gun 
be  cleaned  out.  From  fome  experiments  of  colonel 
Defaguiliersand  Mr  Muller,  it  has  been  imagined,  that 
the  powder  never  has  fo  ftrong  an  effect  as  when  it  is 
fired  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore  ;  yet  it  is  found, 
by  the  experiments  of  Count  de  la  Lippe,  to  have  the 
greateft  effect  when  fired  near  to  the  middle  of  the 
charge.  This  he  proved  by  firing  with  tubes,  intro- 
duced at  a  vent  bored  through  the  bution  and  breech 
of  the  gun,  of  different  lengths,  fo  as  to  reach  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  powder.  In  the  fame  manner  a 
mufket  or  fowling-piece  is  found  to  pufh  more  when 
the  touch-hole  is  placed  at  fome  little  diftance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bore;  which  arifes  from  nothing  but 
the  powder's  acting  with  more  force,  by  being  in- 
flamed to  greater  advantage  ;  confequently,  in  this  cafe, 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder  will  have  a  greater  effect, 
than  when  the  touch-hole  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bore,  which  may  be  of  fome  ufe  inhufbandiug  th« 
powder. 

The  above  dimenfions  are  taken  from  fome  elegant 
i  pound  guns,  which  were  made  for  the  prince  of 
Auftnrias  by  the  Carron  company. 

The  rifles  make  one  fpiral  turn  in  the  length  of  the 
bore  ;  but  go  no  nearer  to  the  breech,  in  their  full 
fize,  than  two  calibers :  and  then  terminate  with  a 
gentle  flop  in  half  a  caliber  more,  fo  as  not  to  prevent 
the  cartridge  with  the  powder  from  being  eafily  fent 
home  to  the  bottom  of  the  gun,  which  would  otherwife 
conftantly  happen  with  the  flannel  cartridges,  and  even 
fometjmes  with  paper  ones,  if  not  made  to  enter  very 
loofely.  The  fhape  of  the  rifles  is  femicircular,  their 
breadth  being  equal  to  the  diameter,  which  is  T\  of  a 
caliber,  and  their  depth  equal  to  the  femidiameter,  or 
4-|  of  a  caliber. 

The  bullets,  fig.  10.  are  .of  lead,  having  fix  knobs 
caft  on  them  to  fit  the  rifles  of  the  gun.  Being  thus 
made  of  foft  metal,  they  do  not  injure  the  rifles  ;  and 
may  alfo  fave  an  army  the  trouble  of  carrying  a  great 
quantity  of  fliot  about  with  them,  fince  a   fupply  of 

lead 
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PraAice.  lead  may  be  had  in  moft  countries  from  roofs,  &c. 
' v '  which  can  be  caft  into  balls  as  occafion  requires.    Lead 

likewife  being    of  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  cafr- 

iron,  flies  to  a  much  greater  diftance. 

Rifled  ordnance  of  any  caliber  might  be  made  to 

carry  iron  {hot  for  battering  or  for  other  parpofes ; 

provided  holes,  that  are  a  little  wider  at  their  bottom 

than  at  their  upper  parts,  be  cafl  in  a  zone  round  the 


fedor  always  perpendicular  when  placed  upon  the  gan, 
is  -|  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  a  fmall  fcrew,  d, 
toadjuft  the  level  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
feclor.  5.  The  finger-fcrew  b>  for  fixing  the  index 
of  the  Sedor  at  any  particular  degree  of  elevation  pro- 
posed. 

The  line  of  collimation  (that  is,  the  line  of  vifion 
cut  by  the  interfering  point  of  the  two  crofs-hairs  in 
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ball,  for  receiving  afterwards  leaden  knobs  to  fit  the  the  telefcope  (muft  be  adjufled  truly  parallel  to  the  bar 

rifles  of  the  cannon  ;  by  which  means,  the  iron  fhot  of  the  fedor  when  at  o   degrees.     This  is   done  by 

will  have  its  intended  line  of  direction  preferved,with-  placing  the  fedor  fo  that  the  vertical  hair  may  exactly 

out  injuring  the  rifles  more  than  if  the  whole  line  was  cover  fome  very  diftant  perpendicular  line.    If  it  again 

of  lead,  the  rotatory  motion  round  its  axis,  in  the  line  covers  it  when  the  fedor  is  inverted,  by  turning  it  half 

of  its  direction  (which  corrects  the  aberration)  being  round  upon  the  bar,  which  has  all  the  while  been  kept 

communicated  to  it  by  the  leaden  knobs,  following  the  fteady  and  firm,  that  hair  is  correct  ;  if  not,   correct 


fpiral  turn  of  the  rifles  in  its  progrefs  out  of  the  gun 
It  is  particularly  to  be  obferved,  that  the  balls  muft  be 
made  to  goeafily  down  into  the  piece,  fothat  the  car- 
tridge with  the  powder  and  the  bullet  may  be  both  fent 
home  together,  with  a  fingle  pufhof  the  hand,  without 
any  wadding  above  either  powder  or  ball ;  by  which 


half  the  error  by  means  of  the  fmall  fcrews,  c  d  e, 
fig.  11.  and  13.  at  the  eye-end  of  the  telefcope,  and 
the  other  half  by  moving  the  bar;  place  it  again  to  co- 
ver the  perpendicular  line,  and  repeat  the  above  opera- 
tion till  the  hair  covers  it  in  both  pofitions  of  the  fee- 
tor.     Then  turn  the  fedor,  till  the  horizontal  hair  co- 


means,  the  gun  is  quickly  loaded,  and  the  ball  flies  ver  the  fame  perpendicular  line,  and  turning  the  fector 
farther  than  when  it  is  forcibly  driven  into  the  gun,  as  half  round  ou  its  bar,  correct  it,  if  wrong,  in  the  fame 
was  found  from  many  experiments.  The  only  reafon 
why,  in  common  rifled  mufkets,  the  bullets  are  ram- 
med in  forcibly,  is  this,  that  the  zone  of  the  ball  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  infide  of  the  bore  may  have  the 
figure  of  the  rifles  iniprefled  upon  it,  in  fucb  a  manner 
as  to  become  part  of  a  male  fcrew,  exactly  fitting  the 
indents  of  the  rifle,  which  is  not  at  all  necefSary  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  the  figure  of  the  rifles  being  originally 
caft  upon  the  ball.  Thefe  knobs  retard  the  flight  of 
the  bullet  in  fome  degree :  but  this  fmall  disadvantage 
is  fully  made  up  by  the  eafe  with  which  the  gun  is 
loaded,  its  fervice  being  nearly  as  quick  as  that  of  a 
common  field-piece  ;  and  the  retardation  and  quantity 
of  the  whirling  motion  which  is  communicated  to  the 
bullet  being  conflantly  the  fame,  it  will  not  in  the 
leafl  affect  the  experiments  made  with  them,  in  order  to     the  cartridge  picked,  and  the  gun  primed,  place  the 


manner  as  you  did  the  vertical  hair. 

N.  B.  Of  the  four  fmall  fcrews  at  the  eye-end  of 
the  telefcope,  thofe  at  the  right  and  left  hand  move 
whatever  hair isvertical,  and  thofe  at  top  or  underneath 
move  whatever  hair  is  horizontal. 

On  the  fide  of  the  gun  upon  the  firit  reinforce,  are 
cafl  two  knobs,  F,  fig.  9.  and  14.  having  their  mid- 
dle part  diftant  from  each  other  fix  inches,  for  fixing 
on  the  brafs  cocks,  A,  fig  14.  and  15.  which  receive 
the  rectangular  ends  of  the  parallel  cylindric  bar  of 
the  fector,  when  placed  on  the  gun. 

The  next  adjuftment  is  to  make  the  parallel  bar,  and 
line  of  collimation  of  the  telefcope,  when  fet  at  o  de- 
grees, parallel  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  confequently 
to  the  direction  of  the  fhot.     The  gun  being  loaded, 
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determine  the  refinance  of  the  air. 
Sedtor  and  In  order  to  hit  the  mark  with  greater  certainty  than 
telefcope  can  be  done  in  the  common  random  method,  thefe 
belonging  gLins  are  furnifhed  with  a  fector,  the  principal  parts  of 
t]°.tji9c       which  are  ,    1.  The  limb,  which   is  divided  in  facli  a 

manner  as  to  (how  elevations  to  15  or  2odegrees.  The 


kind  of 
•rdnance. 


fector  in  the  cocks  of  the  gun  ;  and  having  firit  fet  the 
fector  to  what  elevation  you  think  neceflary,  bring  the 
interfection  of  the  crofs  hairs  in  the  telefcope  upon  the 
centre  of  the  mark,  the  limb  of  the  fector  being  ici 
vertical  by  means  of  the  circular  level,  and  then  take 
ofFthe  fedor  without  moving  the  gun.     Fire  the  gun  ; 


length  of  the  radius  is  five  inches  and  an  half,  and  its     and  if  the  bullet  hits  any  where  in  the  perpendicular 
nonius  is  fo  divided  as  to   {how  minutes  of  a  degree. 
2.  The  telefcope,  AB,  fig.  11.  an  achromatic  refrac- 
tor, is  feven  inches  in  length  (fuch  as  is  ufed  in  Had- 
ley's  quadrants,  that  are  fitted  for  taking  distances  of 


line,  paffing  tnrough  the  centre  of  the  mark,  the  line 
of  collimation  of  the  telefcope  and  direction  of  the  fhot 
agree.  But  if  it  hit  to  the  right  of  the  mark,  fo  much 
do  they  differ.  In  order  to  correct  which,  bring  the 
gun  into  the  fame  pofnion  it  was  before  firing,  and 
lecure  it  there.  Then  file  away  as  much  of  the  fore- 
cock,  on  the  fide  next  the  gun,  as  will  let  the  inter- 


file moon  from  the  fun  orftars,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
longitude  at  Sea),  having  croSs  hairs  in  it.  3.  The 
parallel  cylindric  bar,  CD,  is  T4y  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, having  two  rectangular  ends  EF,  each  half  an  inch  fection  of  the  crofs-hair  fall  fomewhere  on  the  line  pafs- 
fquare  and  an  inch  long.  On  one  fide  of  the  end  next  ing  perpendicularly  through  the  point  where  the  fhot 
the  limb  of  the  fector,  is  a  mark  correfponding  toafi-  fell  j  and  it  is  then  adjufled  in  that  pofition,  fo  much 
milar  one  in  the  hinder  cock  of  the  gun  with  which  it  being  filed  off  the  fide  of  the  cock  at  a,  fig.  14.  and 
muft  always  coincide  when  placed  on  the  gun.     The     18.  as  will  allow  the  fide  b  to  be  fcrewed  clofer,  that 

the  ends  of  the  parallel  bar  may  have  no  fhake  in  the 
cocks.  To  correct  it  in  the  other  pofition,  and  fo  to 
find  the  true  o  degrees  of  the  gun,  that  is,  to  bring  the 
line  of  collimation  of  the  telefcope,  parallel- bar,  and 
bore  of  the  gun,  truly  parallel  to  each  other,  repeat 
the  above  with  the  trunnions  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon, the  fector  being  turned  a  quarter  round  upon  its 

bar 


length  of  the  parallel  bar,  together  with  its  ends,  isfe- 
ven  inches.  This  bar  is  fixed  to  the  feclor  by  means 
of  two  hollow  cylinders,  G,  H,  which  allow  the  fedor 
a  motion  ro.ind  the  bar.  There  is  a  finger-fcrew,  «,  up- 
on the  hollow  cylinder,  G,  which  is  flit,  in  order  to 
tighten  it  at  pleafure  upon  the  bar.  4  The  circular 
level  I,  fig.    11.  and  12.  for  fetting  the  plane  of  the 
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bar,  fo  as  to  bring  its  plane  vertical.    The  deviation  of 
the  (hot  found  in  this  way  is  corrected   by   deepening 
one  of  the  cocks,  fo  that  the  vertical  hair  of  the  tele- 
fcope  may  be  brought  to  cover  the  line  palling  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  point  where  the  bullet  hits  ;  the 
gun  being  placed  in  the  fame  pofition  it  was   in   before 
it  was  fired.     This  adjuftment  being  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  and  any  error  that  remains  being  correct- 
ed, the  gun  is  fit  to  be  mounted  on  its  carriage  for  fer- 
vice.     It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  fector  will  fit  any 
gun,  if  the  cocks  and  rectangular  ends,  &c.  of  the 
parallel  bar  be  of  the  above  dimenfions,  and  will  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  fuch  pieces  whofe  cocks  have 
been  adj lifted,  as  if  it  had   been    adjufted   feparately 
with  each  of  them.     And  if  the  fector  be  fet  at  any 
degree  of  elevation,     and    the   gun  moved    fo  as  to 
bring  the  interfection  of  the   crofs  hairs  on  the  ob- 
ject to  be  fired  at  (the  limb  of  the  fector  being  verti- 
cal), the  bore  of  the  gun  will  have  the  fame  elevation 
above  ii,  in  the  true  direction  of  the  (hot,  whatever 
pofition  the  carriage  of  the  gun  is  (landing  in.     A  te- 
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ing  down  like  a  fhowcr  of  hail  on  a  circumference  of  PraAice, 
above  300  feet.  m  "~v"~ 

Mortars  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the  dimenfions 
of  their  bore  ;  for  example,  a  i3th-inch  mortar  is  one 
the  diameter  of  whofe  bore  is  13  inches,  &c — The 
land  mortars  are  thofe  ufed  in  fieges,  and  of  late  in 
battles.    They  are  mounted  on  beds,  and  both  mortar 
and  bed  are  tranfported  on  block  carriages.     There  is 
likewife  a  kind  of  land-mortars  mounted  on  travelling 
carriages,  invented  by  count  Bukeburg,  which  may 
be   elevated  to  any  degree  :  whereas  all  the  Englifh 
mortars  are  fixed  to  an  angle  of  450.     This  cuftom, 
however,  does  no  appear  to  have  any  foundation  in 
reafon.  In  a  fiege,  {hells  fhould  never  be  thrown  with 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  excepting  one  cafe  only  ;  that 
is,  when  the  battery  is  fo  far  off,  that  they  cannot  other- 
wife  reach  the  works  :  for  when  fhells  are  thrown  out 
of  the  trenches  into  the  works  of  a  fortification,  or 
from  the  town  into  the  trenches,  they  fhould  have  as 
little  elevation  as  poffible,  in  order  not  to  bury  them- 
felves,  but  to  roll  along  the  ground,  whereby  they  do 


lefcope  with  crofs  hairs,  fixed  to  a  common  rifled  muf-     much  more  damage,  and  occafion  a  much  greater  con 
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ft ernation  among  the  troops,  than  if  they  funk  into  the 
ground.  On  the  contrary,  when  {hells  are  thrown  upon 
magazines,  or  any  other  buildings,  the  mortars  fliould 
be  elevated  as  high  as  poffible,  that  the  fhells  may  ac- 
quire a  greater  force  in  their  fall,  and  confequently  do 
more  execution. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  mortars,  called  partridge 
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ket,  and  adjufted  to  the  direction  of  the  (hot,  will 
make  any  per fon,  with  a  very  little  practice,  hit  an 
object  with  more  precifion  than  the  mod  experienced 
markfman.  .     - 

For  garrifon-lervice,  or  for  batteries,  the  fhip  or 
garrifon  carriage,  with  two  iron  ftaples  on  each  fide  to 
put  through  a  couple  of  poles  to  carry  thefe  guns  from 

place  to  place  with  more  difpatch,  areas  proper  as  any.  mortars,  hand-mortars,  and  firelock-mortars ;  which 
But,  for  the  field,  a  carriage  like  that  at  fig.  16.  where  laft  arc  alfo  called  bombards.  ^  The  pjrtridge-mortar  is 
the  (hafts  pufh  in  upon  taking  out  the  iron  pins  ab,  acommonone,  furrounded  with  12  other  little  mortars 
and  moving  the  crofs  bar  A,  upon  which  the  breech  of  bored  round  its  circumference,  in  the  body  of  the  me- 
the  o-un  reds,  as  far  down  as  the  (hafts  were  pufhed  tal ;  the  middle  one  is  loaded  with  a  (hell,  and  the 
in,  it  the  propereft,  fince  the  whole  can  then  be  car-  others  with  grenades.  The  vent  of  the  large  mortar 
ried  like  a  hand-barrow,  over  ditches,  walls,  or  rough  being  fired,  communicates  its  fire  to  the  reft  ;  fo  that 
ground,  all  which  may  be  eafily  underflood  from  the  both  the  (hell  and  grenades  go  off  at  once.  Hand- 
£gUre.  mortars  were  frequently  ufed  before  the  invention  of 

The  principal  advantage  that  will  accrue  from  the  cohorns.  They  were  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  ftaff  four  feet 
ufe  of  rifled  ordnance,  is  the  great  certainty  with  and  a  half  long,  the  other  end  being  (hod  with  iron  to 
which  any  objea  may  be  hit  when  fired  at  with  them,  flick  in  the  ground  ;  and  while  the  bombardier  with  one 
fince  the  ihot  deviates  but  little  from  its  intended  line     band  elevated  it  at  pleafure,  he  fired  it  with  the  other. 

The  firelock  mortars,  or  bombards,  are  fmall  mortars 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  firelock.  They  are  loaded  as  all 
common  firelocks  are  ;  and  the  grenade,  placed  in  the 
mortar  at  the  end  of  the  barrel,  is  difcharged  by  a 
flint-lock.  To  prevent  the  recoil  hurting  the  bombar- 
dier, the  bombards  reft  on  a  kind  of  halberd  made  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  chamber  in  mortars  is  the  place  where  the  pow- 
der is  lodged.    They  are  of  different  forms,  and  made 


of  direftion,  and  the  gun  is  capable  of  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  object  with  great  exactnefs,  by  means 
of  the  telefcope  of  crofs-hairs. 

The  other  pieces  of  artillery  commonly  made  ufe  of 
are  mortars,  howitzes,  and  royals.  The  mortars  are 
a  kind  of  fliort  cannon  of  a  large  bore,  with  chambers 
for  the  powder,  and  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron.  Their 
u(e  is  to  throw  hollow  fhells  filled  with  powder,  which 
falling  on  any  building,  or  into  the  works  of  a  fortifi- 
cation   burft,  and  with  their  fragments  deftroy  every     varioufly  by  different  nations  ;  but  the  cyhndnc  feems 


ilfo  thrown  out  of 


thing  near  them.  Carcafesxare  a 
them  ;  which  are  a  fort  of  fhells  with  five  holes,  filled 
with  pitch  and  other  materials,  in  order  to  fet  build- 
ings on  fire  ;  and  fometimes  bafkets  full  of  ftones,  of 
the  fize  of  a  man's  fift,  are  thrown  out  of  them  up* 
on  an  enemy  placed  in  the  coverfc-way  in  the  time 
of  a  fiege.  Of  late  the  ingenious  General  Defagu- 
liers  has  contrived  to  throw  bags  filled  with  grape- 


to  be  preferable  to  any  other  form. 

The  howitz  is  a  kind  of  mortar  mounted  on  a  field- 
carriage  like  a  gun  :  it  differs  from  the  common  mor- 
tars in  having  the  trunnions  in  the  middle,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  mortar  are  at  the  end.  Theconftruction  of 
howitzes  is  as  various  and  uncertain  as  that  of  mortars, 
excepting  that  the  chambers  are  all  cylindric.  They  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the   diameter  of  their  bore ;  for  in- 
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{hot    containing  in  each  bag  from  400  to  600  Ihot  of  fiance,  a  10-inch  howitz  is  that  which  has  a  bore  of 

different  dimenfions,  out  of  mortars.     The  effeft  of  10  inches  diameter,  and  fo  of  others.   They  were  much 

thefe  is  tremendous    to    troops  forming  the  line  of  more  lately  invented   than  mortars,  and  indeed  are 

battle,  pafling  a  defile,  or  landing,  &c.  the  ihot  pour-  plainly  derived  from  them. 

'  °  .  Royals 
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Royals  are  a  kind  of  fmall  mortars,  which  carry  a 
fhell  whofe  diameter  is  5.5  inches.  They  are  mount- 
ed on  beds  in  the  fameway  as  other  mortars* 

Fig.  17.  reprefents  a  mortar  ;  and  the  names  of  its 
parts  are  as  follow. 

AB,  the  whole  length  of  the  mortar. 

AC,  the  muzzle. 
CD,  chace. 
DE,  reinforce. 
EB',  breech. 
GA,  trunnions. 

a,  vent. 

b,  dolphin. 

cd,  vent-aftragal  and  fillets. 
de,  breech-ring  and  ogee. 

fg,  reinforce-ring  and  ogee. 

gh,  reinforce-aftragal  and  fillets. 

ik,  niuzze-aftragal  and  fillets. 

kl,  muzzle-ring  and  ogee. 

lmt  muzzle  mouldings. 

n,  fhoulders. 
Interior  parts. 

0,  chamber. 

p}  bore. 

q,  mouth. 

r,  vent. 

The  mortar-beds  are  formed  ofveryfolid  timber, 
and  placed  upon  very  flrong  wooden  frames,  fixed  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  bed  may  turn  round.  The  fore- 
part of  thefe  beds  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  defcribed  from  the 
centre  on  which  the  whole  turns. 

There  are  feveral  inftruments  employed  in  the  load- 
ments  ufed  ing  of  cannon.  The  names  of  thefe  are  as  follow  : 
the  loading  r.  The  lantern  or  ladle,  which  ferves  to  carry  the 
cannon.  powder  into  the  piece,  and  which  confifts  of  two 
parts,  viz.  of  a  wooden  box,  appropriated  to  the  ca- 
liber of  the  piece  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  of  a  ca- 
liber and  a  half  in  length  with  its  vent ;  and  of  a  piece 
of  copper  nailed  to  the  box,  at  theheight  of  a  half  ca- 
liber.— This  lantern  muft  have  three  calibers  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  two  calibers  in  breadth,  being  rounded 
at  the  end  to  load  the  ordinary  pieces. 

2.  The  rammer  is  a  round  piece  of  wood,  commonly 
called  a  box  faflened  to  a  ftick  12  feet  long,  for  the 
pieces  from  12  to  33  pounders  ;  and  10  for  the  8  and 
4  pounders;  which  ferve  to  drive  home  the  powder 
and  ball  to  the  breech. 

3.  The  fpunge  is  a  long  ftaff  or  rammer,  with  a  piece 
of  fheep  or  lamb-fkin  wound  about  its  end,  to  ferve  for 
fcouringthe  cnr.onwhen  difcharged,  before  it  be  char- 
ged with  frefh  powder  ;  to  prevent  any  fpark  of  fire 
from  remaining  in  her,  which  would  endanger  the  life 
of  him  who  fliould  load  her  again. 

4.  Wad-fcrew  confifts  of  two  points  of  iron  turned 
ferpent-wife,  to  extract  the  wad  out  the  pieces  when 
one  wants  to  unload  them,  or  the  dirt  which  had  chan- 
ced to  enter  into  it. 

5.  The  botefcux  are  flicks  two  or  three  feet  long, 
and  an  inch  thick,  fplitatone  end,  to  hold  an  end  of 
the  match  twilled  round  it,  to  fire  the  cannon. 

6.  The  priming  iron  is  a  pointed  iron-rod,  to  clear 
the  touch-hole  of  the  pieces  of  powcifr  or  dirt  ;  and 
alfo  to  pierce  the  cartridge,  that  it  T.iay  footer  take 
fire. 
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7.  The  primer,  which  muft  contain  a  pound  of  pow- 
der at  leaft,  to  prime  the  pieces. 

8.  The  quoin  of  mire,  which  are  pieces  cf  wood 
with  a  notch  on  the  fide  to  put  the  fingers  on,  to  draw 
them  back  or  pufh  them  forward  when  the  gunner 
points  his  piece.  They  are  placed  on  the  fole  of  the 
carriage. 

9.  Leaden-plates,  which  are  ufed  to  cover  the  touch- 
hole,  when  the  piece  is  charged,  left  fome  dirt  fliould 
Inter  it  and  flop  it. 

Before  charging  the  piece,  it  is  wellfponged,  to  clean  Method  o 
it  of  all  filth  and    dirt  withinfide;   then  the  proper  managing 
weight  of  gunpowder  is  put  in  and  rammed  down  ;  care  them, 
being  taken  that  the  powder  be  not  bruifed  in   ram- 
ming, which  weakens  its  effect ;  it  is  then  run  over  by 
a  little  quantity  of  paper,  hay,  or  the  like  ;  and  laftly, 
the  ball  is  thrown  in. 

To  point,  level,  or  direct  the  piece,  fo  as  to  play 
ag?inft  any  certain  point,  is  done  by  the  help  of  a  qua- 
drant with  a  plummet  :  which  quadrant  confifts  of  two 
branches  made  of  brafs  or  wood  ;  one  about  a  foot 
long,  eight  lines  broad,  and  one  line  in  thicknefs  ; 
the  other  four  inches  long,  and  the  fame  thicknefs 
and  breadth  as  the  former.  Between  thefe  branches  is 
a  quadrant,  divided  into  90  degrees,  beginning  from 
the  fhorter  branch,  and  furnifhed  with  thread  and 
plummet. 

The  longeft  branch  of  this  inftrument  is  placed  in 
the  cannon's  mouth,  and  elevated  or  lowered  till  the 
thread  cuts  the  degree  neceffary  to  hit  the  prcpofed 
object.  Which  done,  the  cannon  is  primed,  and  then 
fet  fire  to.  The  method  by  the  fector,  however,  pro- 
pofed  by  Dr  Lind,  is  certainly  in  all  cafes  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

A  24  pounder  may  very  well  fire  90  or  100  fhots 
every  day  in  fummer,  and  60  or  79  in  winter.  In  cafe 
of  neceffity  it  may  fire  more  ;  and  fome  French  officers 
of  artillery  affure,  that  they  have  canfed  fuch  a  piec  e 
to  fire  every  day  150  fhots  in  a  fiegc. — A  16  and  a  12 
pounder  fire  a  little  more,  becaufe  they  are  eafier  ferved. 
There  have  even  been  fome  occafions  where  200  fhots 
have  been  fired  from  thefe  pieces  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
hours,  and  138  in  the  fpace  of  five.  In  quick  firing, 
tubes  are  made  ufe  of.  They  are  made  of  tin  ;  and 
their  diameter  is  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  being  juft  fuf- 
ficient  t«  enter  into  the  vent  of  the  piece.  They  are 
about  fix  inches  long,  with  a  cap  above,  and  cut  flam- 
ing below,  in  the  form  of  a  pen  ;  the  point  is  ftrength- 
ened  with  fome  folder,  that  it  may  pierce  the  cartridge 
without  bending.  Through  this  tube  is  drawn  aquick- 
matcb,  the  cap  being  fitted  with  mealed  powder  moift- 
ened  with  fpirits  of  wine.  To  prevent  ihe  mealed 
powder  from  falling  out  by  carrriage,  a  cap  of  paper  or 
flannel  fteeped  in  fpirits  of  wine  is  tied  over  it.  To 
range  pieces  in  a  battery,  care  muft  be  taken  to  recon- 
noitre well  the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  the 
avenues  to  it.  The  pieces  muft  be  armed  each  with  two 
lanterns  or  ladles,  a  rammer,  a  fpunge,  and  two  pri- 
ming-irons. The  battery  muft  slfobe  provided  with 
carriages,  and  other  implements,  neceffary  to  remount 
the  pieces  which  the  enemy  fliould  chance  to  dif- 
mount. 

To  ferve  expeditioufly  and   fafely  a  piece  in  a   bat- 
tery, it  is  neceffary  to  have  to  each  a  fack  of  leather, 

F  f  lar£ 
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PraSUce,  large  enough  to  com  tin  about  20  pounds  of  powder 
to  charge  the  lanterns  or  ladles,  without  carrying  them 
to  the  magazine;  and  to  avoid  thereby  making  thofe 
trains  of  powder  in  bringing  back  the  lantern  from  the 
magazine,  and  the  accidents  which  frequently  happen 
thereby. 

A  battery  of  three  pieces  muft  have  30  gabions, be- 
ciufe  fix  are  employed  on  eaeh  of  the  two^  fides  or 
epaulments,  which  make  12,  and  nine  for  each  of  the 
two  merlons. 

There  ought  10  be  two  gunners  and  fix  foldiers  to 
each  piece,  and  an  officer  of  artillery. 

The  gunner  ported  on  the  right  of  the  piece  muft 
take  care  to  have  always  a  pouch  full  of  powder  and 
two  priming  irons  :  his  office  is  to  psime  the  piece,  and 
load  it  with  powder.  The  gunner  on  the  left  fetches 
the  powder  from  the  little  magazine,  and  fills  the  lan- 
tern or  ladle  which  his  comrade  holds  ;  after  which,  he 
takes  care  that  the  match  be  very  well  lighted,  and 
ready  to  fet  fire  to  the  piece  at  the  firft  command  of  the 
officer. 

There  are  three  foldiers  on  the  right  and  three  on 
the  left  of  thepiece.  The  two  firft:  take  care  to  ram  and 
fpunge  the  piece,  each  on  his  fide.  The  rammer  and 
fpunge  are  placed  on  the  left,  and  the  lantern  or  ladle 
on  the  right.  After  having  rammed  well  the  wad  put 
over  the  powder  and  that  put  over  the  bullet,  they 
then  take  each  a  handfpike,  which  they  pafs  between 
the  foremoftfpokes  of  the  wheel,  the  ends  whereof  will 
pafs  under  the  head  of  the  carriage,  to  make  the  wheel 
turn  round,  leaning  on  the  other  end  of  the  handfpike, 
towards  the  embrafure. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  fecond  foldier  on  the  right  to 
provide  wad,  and  to  put  it  into  the  piece,  as  well  over 
the  powder  as  over  the  bullet  j  and  that  of  his  com- 
rade on  the  left  to  provide  50  bullets,  and  every  time 
the  piece  is  to  be  charged  to  fetsh  one  of  them  and 
put  it  into  the  piece  after  the  powder  has  been  ram- 
med. Then  they  both  take  each  an  handfpike,  which 
they  pafs  under  the  hind  part  of  the  wheel,  topufli  it 
in  battery. 

The  officer  of  artillery  mufl  take  care  to  have  the 
piece  diligently  ferved. 

In  the  night  he  mufl  employ  the  gunners  and  foldiers, 
who  fhall  relieve  thofe  who  have  ferved  24  hours  to 
repair  riie  embrafures. 

If  there  be  no  water  near  the  battery,  care  muft  be 
taken  to  have  a  calk  filled  with  it,  in  which  to  dip  the 
fpunges  and  cool  the  pieces  every  to  or  12  rounds. 

The  carriage  for  a  mortar  of  12  inches  of  diameter 
muft  be  6  feet  long,  the  flalks  12  inches  long  and  10 
thick.  The  trunnions  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
carriage. 

The  carriage  of  an  18  inch  mortar  muft  be  4  feet 
long,  and  the  flafks  11  inches  high  and  6  thick. 

To  mount  the  mortars  of  new  invention,  they  ufe 
carriages  of  caft  iron. 

In  Germany,  to  mount  mortars  from  S  to  9  inches, 
and  carry  them  into  the  field,  and  execute  them  hori- 
zontally as  a  piece  of  cannon,  they  make  ufe  of  a  piece 
of  wood  8  feet  2  inches  long,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
to  lodge  the  body  of  the  mortar  and  its  trunnions  as 
far  as  iheirhalf  diameter, and  mounted  on  two  wheels 
four  feet  high,  10  which  they  join  a  vantrain  prepor- 
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tioned  to  it,  and  made  like  thofe  which  ferve  to  the   Practice, 
carriages  of  cannons. 

Having  mounted  the  mortar  on  its  carriage,  the  next 
thing  is  to  caliber  the  bomb  by  means  of  a  great  ca- 
liber, the  two  branches  whereof  embrace  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  bomb  :  thefc  two  branches  are 
brought  on  a  rule  where  the  different  calibers  are  mark- 
ed, among  which  that  of  the  bomb  is  found. 

If  no  defect  be  found  in  the  bomb,  its  cavity  is  filled, 
by  means  of  a  funnel,  with  whole  gunpowder;  a  little 
fpace  or  liberty  is  left,  that  when  a  fufee  or  wooden 
tube,  of  the  figure  of  a  truncated  cone,  is  driven  thro' 
the  aperture  (with  a  wooden  mallet,  not  an  iron  one 
for  fear  of  accident),  and  faftened  with  a  cement  made 
of  quicklime,  alhes,  brick-duft,  and  fteel  filings,  work- 
ed together  in  a  glutinous  water,  or  of  four  parts  of 
pitch,  two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of 
wax,  the  powder  may  not  be  bruifed.  This  tube  is 
filled  with  a  combnftible  matter  made  of  two  ounces 
of  nitre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  three  or  more  of  gunpow- 
der duft  well  rammed.     See  Fuzee. 

This  fufee  fet  on  fire  burns  flowly  till  it  reaches  the 
gunpowder;  which  goes  ofFat  once,  burfting  the  (hell 
to  pieces  with  incredible  violence.  Special  care,  how- 
ever, muft  be  taken  that  the  fufee  be  fo  proportioned 
as  that  the  gunpowder  do  not  take  fire  ere  the  Ihell 
arrives  at  the  deftined  place  ;  to  prevent  which,  the 
fufee  is  frequently  wound  round  with  a  wet  clammy- 
thread. 

Batteries  confift, — i.Of  an  epaulment  to  lhelter  the 
mortars  from  thefireof  the  enemy.  2.  Of  platforms  on 
which  the  mortars  are  placed.  3.  Of  fmall  magazines 
of  powder.  4.  Of  a  boyau,  which  leads  to  the  great 
magazine.  5.  Of  ways  which  lead  from  the  battery 
to  the  magazine  of  bombs.  6.  Of  a  great  ditch  be- 
fore the  epaulment.     7.  Of  a  berm  or  retraite. 

The  platforms  for  mortars  of  12  inches  muft  have  9 
feet  in  length  and  6  in  breadth. — Thelambonrds  for 
common  mortars  muft  be  four  inches  thick;  thofe  of  a 
concave  chamber  of  8  lb.  of  powder,  5  inches  ;  thofe  of 
12  lb.  6  inches;  thofe  of  1 81b.  7  inches  or  thereabouts. 
Their  length  is  at  difcretion,  provided  there  be  enough 
to  make  the  platforms  9  feet  long. — The  forepart  of 
the  platform  will  be  fituated  at  two  feet  diftance  from 
the  epaulment  of  the  battery. — The  bombardiers,  to 
fhelter  themfelvesin  their  battery,  and  not  be  feen  from 
the  town  befieged,  raife  an  epaulment  of  7  feet  or  more 
high,  which  epaulment  has  no  embrafures. 

To  ferve  expeditioufly  a  mortar  in  battery,  there  are 
required, — five  ftrong  handfpikes  ;  a  dame  or  rammer, 
of  the  caliber  of  the  conic  chamber,  to  ram  the  wad  and 
the  earth  ;  a  wooden  knife  a  foot  long,  to  place  the 
earth  round  the  bomb  ;  an  iron  fcraper  two  feet  long, 
one  end  whereof  muft  be  four  inches  broad  and  round- 
wife,  to  clean  the  bore  and  the  chamber  of  the  mor- 
tar, and  the  other  end  made  in  form  of  a  fpoon  to  clean 
the  little  chamber  ;  a  kind  of  brancard  to  carry  the 
bomb,  a  fliovel,  and  pick-ax. 

The  officer  who  is  to  mind  the  ferviceof  the  mortar 
muft  have  a  quadrant  to  give  the  degrees  of  elevation. 

Five  bombardiers,  or  others,  are  employed  in  that 
fervice  ;  the  firft  muft  take  care  to  fetch  the  powder  to 
charge  the  chamber  of  themortar,  putting  his  priming- 
iren  in  the  touch-hole  before  he  charges  the  chamber ; 

and 
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Practice,  and  never  going  to  fetch  the  powder  before  he  has 

' * '  afked  his  officer  at  what  quantity  of  powder  he  defigns 

to  charge,  becaufe  more  or  lefs  powder  is  wanted  ac- 
cording to  the  diflance  where  it  is  fired  ;  the  fame  will 
take  care  to  ram  the  wad  and  earth,  which  another 
foldier  puts  in  the  chamber. 

The  foldier  on  the  right  will  put  again  two  fhovel- 
ful  of  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  which  fhould  be 
likewife  very  well  rammed  down. 

This  done,  the  rammer  or  dame  is  returned  into  its 
place  againfl  the  epaulment  on  the  right  of  the  mortar  : 
he  takes  an  handfpike  in  the  fame  place  to  poll  himfelf 
behind  the  carriage  of  the  mortar,  in  order  to  help  to 
pufh  it  into  battery  :  having  laid  down  his  handfpike, 
he  takes  out  his  priming-iron,  and  primes  the  touch- 
hole  with  fine  powder. 

The  fecond  foldier  on  the  right  and  left  will  have  by 
that  time  brought  the  bomb  ready  loaded,  which  muft 
be  received  into  the  mortar  by  the  firft  foldier,  and  pla- 
ced very  ftrait  in  the  bore  or  chafe  of  the  mortar. 

The  firft  on  the  right  will  furnifh  him  with  earth 
to  put  round  the  bomb,  which  he  muft  take  care  to 
ram  clofe  with  the  knife  given  him  by  the  fecond  on 
the  left. 

This  done,  each  fhall  take  a  handfpike,  which  the 
two  firft  on  the  right  and  left  fhall  put  under  the  pegs 
of  retreat  on  the  forepart,  and  the  two  behind  under 
thofe  of  the  hindpart,  and  they  together  pufh.  the  mor- 
tar in  battery. 

Afterwards  the  officer  points  or  direcls  the  mortar. 

During  that  time,  the  firft  foldier  takes  care  to 
prime  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar,  without  ramming 
the  powder  ;  and  the  laft  on  the  right  muft  have  the 
match  ready  to  fet  fire  to  the  fufee  of  the  bomb  on  the 
right,  while  the  firft  is  ready  wiih  his  on  the  left  to  fet 
fire  to  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar,  which  he  ought 
not  to  do  til!  he  fees  the  fufee  well  lighted. 

The  foremoftfoldiers  will  have  their  handfpikes  ready 
to  raife  the  mortar  upright  as  foon  as  it  has  difcharged, 
while  the  hindmoft  on  the  left  fhall  with  the  fcraper 
clean  the  bore  and  chamber  of  the  mortar. 

The  magazine  of  powder  for  the  fervice  of  the  bat- 
tery fhall  be  fituated  15  or  20  paces  behind,  and  covered 
with  boards  and  earth  over  it. — The  loaded  bombs 
are  on  the  fide  of  the  faid  magazine,  at  five  or  fix  paces 
diflance. 

The  officer  who  commands  the  fervice  of  the  mortar 
muft  take  care  to  difcover  as  much  as  poffible  with  the 
eye  the  diflance  of  the  place  where  he  intends  to  throw 
his  bomb,  giving  the  martar  the  degree  of  elevation 
according  to  the  judgment  he  has  formed  of  the  dif- 
tance.  Having  thrown  the  firft  bomb,  he  muft  di- 
minifh  or  incrcafe  the  degrees  of  elevation  according 
to  the  place  on  which  it  ihall  fall.  Several  make  uie 
of  tables  to  difcover  the  different  diftances  according  to 
the  differences  of  the  elevations  of  the  mortar,  efpecial- 
ly  the  degrees  of  the  quadrant  from  1  to  45  :  but  thefe, 
from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  muft  be  falla- 
cious. 

The  petard  is  the  next  piece  of  artillery  which  de- 
ferves  our  attention.;  and  is  a  kind  of  engine  of  metal, 
fomewhat  in  fhapeofa  high-crowned  hat,  lerving  to 
break  down  gates,  barricades,  draw  bridges,  or  the 
like  works,  which  are  intended  to  be  furprifed.  It  is 
very  fhort,   narrow  at  the   breech    and  wide  at  the 
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muzzle,  made  of  copper  mixed  with  a  little  brafs,  or   Practice. 
of  lead  with  tin.  *"~~"v' 

The  petards  are  not  always  of  the  fame  height  and 
bignefs  :  they  are  commonly  10  inches  high,  7  inches 
of  diameter  a-top,  and  10  inches  at  bottom.  They 
Weigh  commonly  40,  45,  and  50  pounds. 

The  madrier,  on  which  the  petard  is  placed,  and 
where  it  is  tied  with  iron  circles,  is  of  two  feet  for  its 
greateft  width,  and  of  18  inches  on  the  fides,  and  no 
thicker  than  a  common  madrier.  Under  the  madrier 
are  two  iron-bars  patted  croffwife,  with  a  hook,  which 
ferves  to  fix  the  petard. 

To  charge  a  petard  15  inches  high,  and  6  or  7 
inches  of  caliber  or  diameter  at  the  bore,  the  infidc 
muft  be  firft  very  well  cleaned  and  heated,  fo  that  the 
hand  may  bear  the  heat  ;  then  take  the  beft  powder 
that  may  be  found,  throw  over  it  fome  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  expofe  it  to  the  fun,  or  put  it  in  a  frying-pan; 
and  when  it  is  well  dried,  5  lb.  or  6  lb.  of  this  powder 
is  put  into  the  petard,  which  reaches  within  three 
fingers  of  the  mouth  :  the  vacancies  are  filled  with  tow, 
and  flopped  with  a  wooden-tampion  ;  the  mouth  being 
flrongly  bound  up  with  cloth  tied  very  tight  with  ropes; 
then  it  is  fixed  on  the  madrier,  ihat  has  a  cavity  cut  in 
it  to  receive  the  mouth  of  the  petard,  and  fattened 
down  with  ropes. 

Some,  inftead  of  gunpowder  for  the  charge,  ufe  ane 
of  the  following  compofition,  viz.  gunpowder  feven 
pounds,  mercury  fublimate  one  ounce,  camphor  eight 
ounces;  or  gunpowder  fix  poands,  mercury  fublimate 
three  ounces,  and  fulphur  three ;  or  gunpowder  fix, 
beaten  glafs  half  an  ounce,  and  camphor  three  quarters. 
Before  any  of  thefe  pieces  are  appropriated  for  fer- 
vice, it  is  necefTary  to  have  each  undergo  a  particular 
trial  of  its  foundnefs,  which  is  called  a  proof,  to  be 
made  by  or  before  one  authorifed  for  the  purpofe,  call- 
ed the  proof-7?iajlei-. 

To  make  a  proof  of  the  piece,  a   proper  place   is 
chofen,  which  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  mount  of  earth 
very  thick  to  receive  the  bullets  fired  againfl  it,  that 
none  of  them  can  run  through  it.     The  piece  is  laid 
on  the  ground,  fupported  only  in  the  middle  by  a  block 
of  wood.  It  is  fired  three  times;  the  firft  with  powder 
of  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  and  the  two  others  with  1 
of  the  weight ;  after  which  a  little  more  powder  is  put 
in  to  finge  the  piece,  and  after  this,  water,  which  is 
impreffed  with  a  fpunge,  putting  the  finger  on  the 
touch- hole  to  difcover  if  there  be  any  cracks  ;  which 
done,  they  are  examined  with  the  cat,  which  is  a  piece 
of  iron  with  three  grafps,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  and  of  the  caliber  of  the  piece  ;  then  it  is  vifited 
with  a  wax-candle,  but  it  is  of  very  little  fervice  in  the 
fmall  pieces,  becaufe  if  they  be  a  little  long  the  fmoke 
extinguilb.es  it  immediately.     See  Plate  CCXXIV. 

Befides  the  large  pieces  already  mentioned,  invent-  Of  fmall 
ed  for  the  deftruclion  of  mankind,   there  are  others  arms, 
called  jmallguns;  viz.  mufkets  of  ramparts,  common 
mufkets,  fufils,  carabines,  mufketoons,  and  piflols. 

A  mufket,  or  mufquet,  is  a  fire-arm  borne  ou  the 
fhouider,  and  ufed  in  war,  formerly  fired  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  lighted  match,  but  at  prrfent  with  a  flint 
and  lock.  The  common  mnlket  is  of  the  caliber  of  20 
leaden  balls  to  the  pound,  and  receives  balls  from  22 
to  24:  its  length  is  fixed  to  3  feet  8  inches  from  the 
muzzle  to  theiouch-Dan. 
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A  fniil,"  or  firelock,  has  the  fame  length  and  caliber, 
and  ferves  at  prefent  inftead  of  a  mufkct. 

A  carabine  is  a  fin  all  fort  of  fire-arm,  fhorter  than 
a  fufil,  and  carrying  a  ball  of  24  in  the  pound,  borne  by 
tbe  light-horfe,  hanging  at  a  belt  over  the  left  moul- 
der. This  piece  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  pif-     with  an  equal  quantity  of  powder, 
tol  and  the  mufkct;  and  bears   a  near  affinity  to  the         The  barrel  of  a  pidol  is  generally  14  inches  long 
arquebufs,  only  that  its  bore  is  fmaller.     It  was  for- 


merly made  with  a  match-lock,  but  of  late  only  with  a   Practice* 
flint-lock.  ^—^ — 

The  mufquetoon  is  0/  the  fame  length  of  the  cara- 
bine, and  the  barrel  polifhed,  and  clean  within.  It  car- 
ries five  ounces  of  iron,  or  feven  and  an  half  of  lead, 


GUN 
Gunpew-      GUNPOWDER,    a  compofition  of  faltpetre,  ful- 
„   ieT'       phur,  and  charcoal,  mixed  together  and  ufually  gra- 
nulated ;   which  eafily  takes  fire,  and,  when  fired,  ra- 
rifies  or  expands  with  great  vehemence,  by  means  of 
its  eladic  force. 

It  is  to  this  powder  we  owe  all  the  action  and  effect 
of  guns,  ordnance,  &c.  fo  that  the  modern  military 
arc,  fortification,  &c.  in  a  great  meafure  depend 
thereon. 

Invention  of  Gunpowder.     See  Gun. 

Method  of  7iiaking  Gunpowder.  Dr  Shaw's  receipt 
for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows :  Take  four  ounces  of 
refined  faltpetre,  an  ounce  of  brimdone,  and  fix  drams 
of  fmall  coal :  reduce  thefe  10  a  fine  powder,  and  con- 
tinue beating  them  for  fume  time  in  a  ftone  mortar 
with  a  wooden  peftle,  wetting  the  mixture  between 
whiles  with  water,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an  uni- 
form pafte,  which  is  reduced  to  grains,  by  paffing 
it  through  a  wire-!ieve  fit  for  the  purpofe;  and  in  this 
form  being  carefully  dried,  it  becomes  the  common 
gunpowder. 

For  greater  quantities  mills  are  ufually  provided,  by 
means  of  which  msre  work  may  be  performed  in  one 
day  than  a  man  can  do  in  a  hundred. 

The  nitre  or  faltpetre  is  refined  thns  :  DifTolve  four 
pounds  of  rough  nitre  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  In- 
dies, by  boiling  it  in  as  much  water  as  will  commodi- 
oufly  fuffice  for  that  purpofe  :  then  let  it  fhoot  for  two 
or  three  days  in  a  covered  veflel  of  earth,  with  flicks 
laid  acrofs  for  the  cryftals  to  adhere  to.  Thefe  cry  - 
fials  being  taken  oat,  are  drained  and  dried  in  the  open 
air. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  fait  to  powder,  they  difTolve 
a  large  quantity  of  it'  in  as  fmall  a  proportion  of  water 
as  pollible  ;  then  keep  it  conflantly  fUrring  over  the 
fire  till  the  water  exhales  and  a  white  dry  powder  is 
left  behind. 

In  order  to  purify  the  brimftone  employed,  they 
difTolve  it  with  a  very  gentle  heat ;  then  fcum  and  pals 
it  through  a  double  drainer.  If  the  brimftone  fhould 
happen  to  take  fire  in  the  melting,  they  have  au  iron 
cover  that  fitsonclofe  to  the  melting- vefTel,  and  damps 
the  flame.  The  brimdone  is  judged  to  be  diffidently 
refined  if  it  melts,  without  yielding  any  fetid  odour, 
between  two  hot  iron-plates,  into  a  kind  of  red  fub- 
flance. 

The  coal  for  the  making  of  gunpowder  is  cither 
that  of  willow  or  hazel,  well  charred  in  the  uftial 
manner,  and  reduced  to  powder.  And  thus  the  ingre- 
dients are  prepared  for  making  this  commodity :  but 
as.  thefe  ingredients  require  to  be  intimately  mixed,  and 
as  there  would  be  danger  of  their  firing  if  beat  in  a 
dry  fe»rm,the  method  is  to  keep  them  continually  moid, 
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either  with  water,  urine,  or  a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  :    Gwipow- 
they  continue   thus   damping   them  together  for  24  s  de^     „ 
hours;  after  which  the  mafs  is  fit  for  corning  and 
drying  in  the  fun,  or  otherwife,  fo  as  feduloufly  to 
prevent  its  firing. 

Different  kinds  of  Gunpowder.  The  three  ingre- 
dients of  gunpowder  are  mixed  in  various  proportions 
according  as  the  powder  is  intended  for  mulkets,  great 
guns,  or  mortars  :  though  thefe  proportions  feem  not 
to  be  perfectly  adjuded  or  fettled  by  competent  expe- 
rience. 

Semienowitz,  for  mortars,  directs  an  hundred  pounds 
of  faltpetre,  twenty-five  of  fulphur,  and  as  many  of 
charcoal  ;  for  great  guns,  an  hundred  pounds  of  falt- 
petre, fifteen  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  eighteen  pounds 
of  charcoal  ;  for  mulkets  and  pidols,  an  hundred 
pounds  of  faltpetre,  eight  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  ten 
pounds  of  charcoal.  Miethius  extols  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  faltpetre  to  three  ounces  of  charcoal, 
and  two  or  two  and  a  quarter  of  fulphur  ;  than  which, 
he  affirms,  no  gunpowder  can  foffibly  be  dronger. 
He  adds,  that  the  ufual  practice  of  making  the  gun- 
powder weaker  for  mortars  than  guns,  is  without  any 
foundation,  and  renders  the  expence  needlefsly  much 
greater  :  for  whereas  to  load  a  large  mortar,  twenty- 
four  pound  of  common  powder  is  required,  and  confe-- 
quently,  to  load  it  ten  times,  two  hundred  and  forty 
pound,  he  fliows,  by  calculation,  that  the  fame  effect 
would  be  had  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pound  of  the 
ftrong  powder. 

On  this  fubject  Mr  Thomfon  f  obferves,  that  almoft  +  Phil, 
all  thofe  who  have  written  upon  gunpowder,  particu-  J™1** 
larly  thofe  of  the  lad  century,  have  given  different  re-  VoL  7U 
ceipts  for  its  compofition;  and  he  propofes  it  as  a 
query,  Whether  thefe  differences  have  notarifen  from 
obferving  that  fome  kinds  of  powder  were  better  adapt* 
ed  to  particular  purpofes  than  others,  or  from  experi- 
ments made  on  purpofe  to  afcertain  the  fact  ?  "  There 
is  one  circumdance  (he  fays)  that  would  lead  us  to 
fuppofe  that  this  was  the  cafe.  That  kind  of  powder 
defigned  for  mortars  and  great  guns  was  weaker  than 
that  intended  for  fmall  arms  :  for  if  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  thefe  conjectures,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
weaked  powder,  or  the  hcavied  in  proportion  to  its. 
eladic  force,  ought  to  be  ufed  to  impel  the  heavied 
bullets  ;  and  particularly  in  guns  that  are  imperfectly 
formed,  where  the  vent  is  large,  and  the  windage  very 
great.  I  am  perfectly  aware  (adds  he),  that  an  ob- 
jection may  here  be  made,  viz.  that  the  eladic  fluid 
generated  from  gunpowder  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have 
the  fame  properties  very  neaily,  whatever  may  be  the 
proportion  of  its  feveral  ingredients  :  and  that  there- 
fore the  only  difference  there  can  be  in  powder  is,  that 
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Ounpow-  one  kind  may  generate  more  of  this  fluid,  and  another 
der.  lets  ;  and  that,  when  it  is  generated  it  ads  in  the  fame 
*: — « — **  manner,  and  will  alike  efcape,  and  with  the  fame  ve- 
locity, by  any  paffage  it  can  find.  But  to  this  J.  an- 
fwer,  that  though  the  fluid  may  be  the  fame,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  though  its  denfity  and  elaflicity 
may  be  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  at  the  inflant  of  its  ge- 
neration ;  yet  in  the  explofion,  the  elaflic  and  unelaftic 
parts  are  fo  mixed  together,  that  I  imagine  the  fluid 
cannot  expand  without  taking  the  grofs  matter  along 
with  it ;  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  ifTues 
at  the  vent  is  to  be  computed  from  the  elaflicity  of 
the  fluid,  and  the  denfuy  or  weight  of  the  fluid  and 
grofs  matter  taken  together,  and  not  fimply  from  the 
denfity  arid  elaflicity  of  the  fluid." 

To  increafe  the  flrength  of  powder,  Dr  Shaw  thinks 
it  proper  to  make  the  grains  confiderably  large,  and  to 
have  it  well  lifted  from  the  fmall  daft.  We  fee  that 
gunpowder,  reduced  to  dull,  has  little  explofive  force  ; 
but  when  the  grains  are  large,  the  flame  of  one  grain 
has  a  ready  paffage  to  another,  fo  that  the  whole  par- 
cel may  thus  take  fire  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  other- 
wife  much  force  may  be  loft,  or  many  of  the  grains 
go  away  as  fhot  unfired. 

In  the  71ft  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Mr  Thomfon 
gives  an  account  of  feveral   attempts  to  augment  the 
force  of  gunpowder  by  the  addition  of  different  ingre- 
dients.    The  power  of  fleam  has  by  many  been  over- 
rated  to  fiich  a  degree,  as  to  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
anfwering  the  purpofes   of   gunpowder;    but  no  at- 
tempts to  accomplifh  this  have  ever  fucceeded  in  any 
degree.    Mr  Thomfon  attempted  vo  combine  the  forces 
of  fleam  andgunpowder  together  in  the  following  man- 
ner.    Having  procured  a  number  of  air  bladders  of 
very  fmall  filhes,  he  put  different  quantities  of  water 
into  them  from  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea  to  that  of  a 
piftol  bullet,  and  tying  them  up  with  fome  very  fine 
thread,  hung  them  up  to  dry  on  the  outfide.     He  then 
provided  a  number  of  cartridges  made  of  fine  paper, 
and  filled  them  with  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  equal 
10  the  ufual  charge  for  a  common  horfeman's  piftol. 
He  then  loaded  the  piftol  with  a  bullet,  fired  it  againft 
an  oaken  plank  about  fix  feet  from  the  muzzle,  and 
obferved  the  recoil  and  penetration  of  the  bullet.     He 
next  tried  the  effecl:  of  one  of  thefe  fmall  bladders  of 
water  when  put  among  the  gunpowder,  but  always 
found   the  force  of  the  powder  very  much  diminifhed, 
and  the  larger  the  quantity  of  water  the  greater  was 
the  diminution  ;  the  report  of  the  explofion  was  alfo 
diminifhed  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion  than  the  force 
of  the  bullet  or  recoil.     It  being  fuppofed  that  the 
bladder  had  burft,  and  thus  by  wetting  the  gunpowder 
prevented  it  from  taking  fire,  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated  with  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  but  the 
diminution  of  the  force  was  very  little  inferior  to  what 
it  had  been  by  water.       Etherial  oil    of  turpentine, 
and  fmall  quantities  of  qnickfilver  were  alfo  tried,  but 
with  no  better  fticcefs  than  before.     Thinking,  how- 
ever, that  the  failure  of  the  quickfilver  might  be  owing 
to  its  having  been  too  much  in  a  body,  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  the  metal  difperfed  in  fmall  particles 
through   the  powder.     To  accomplifh  this  difperfion 
the  more  completely,  20  grains  of  Ethiops  mineral  were 
mixed  very  intimately  with  145  grains  cf  powder  ; 
but  ftill  the  force  of  the  bullet  was  much  lefs  than  if 


the  powder  had  been  ufed  "without  any  addition.  As  Gunpew- 
the  explofion  of  pulvis  fulminans  appears  vaftly  fupe-  der- 
rior  to  that  of  gunpowder,  fome  fait  of  tartar  in  its  *  ~v"  — 
pureft  flate,  was  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  20  grains 
to  145  of  powder;  but  on  firing  the  piece,  it  was 
ftill  found  that  the  force  of  the  explofion  was  leffened. 
Sal  ammoniac  was  next  tried  ;  which,  under  certain 
circumftances,  is  found  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
air  or  elaflic  vapour  ;  but  on  mixing  20  grains  of  it 
with  145  of  gunpowder,  the  force  of  die  explofion 
was  ftill  found  to  be  diminifhed.  As  moil  of  the  me- 
tals, when  diflblved  in  acids,  particularly  brafs  in  fpirit 
of  nitre,  are  found  to  produce  much  elaftic  vapour,  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  try  whether  the  force  of 
powder  could  be  augmented  by  this  means.  Twenty 
grains  of  brafs  duft  were  therefore  mixed  with  145 
grains  of  powder  ;  but  ftill  the  force  of  the  explofion 
was  not  augmented.  In  our  author's  opinion,  how- 
ever, neither  brafs  duft  nor  Ethiops  mineral  diminish 
the  force  of  the  explofion  otherwife  than  by  filling  up 
the  interfaces  between  the  grains,  obftructing  the  paf- 
fage of  the  flame,  and  thus  impeding  the  progrefs  of 
the  inflammation.  Thus  it  appears,  that  little. hope 
remains  of  augmenting  the  force  of  gunpowder  by 
any  addition  either  of  liquid  or  inflammable  folids  :  the 
reafon  is  obvious,  viz.  becaufe  all  of  them,  the  liquids 
efpecially,  abforb  great  quantities  of  heat  before  they 
can  be  converted  into  vapour  ;  and  this  vapour,  after 
it  is  formed,  requires  more  heat  to  make  it  expand 
more  forcibly  than  air  :  hence,  as  the  effects  of  gun- 
powder depend  entirely  upon  the  emiffion  of  a  quan- 
tity of  air,  and  its  rarefaction  by  vehement  heat,  the 
power  mull  be  greatly  diminifhed  by  the  abforption 
of  this  heat,  which  ought  to  be  fpent  in  rarefying  the 
air.  Even  folid  bodies  cannot  be  fet  on  fire  without 
a  previous  abforption  of  heat  to  convert  them  into  va- 
pour* ;  but  liquids  have  this  property  ftill  more  than  *Sec Flams*. 
folids,  as  is  explained  under  the  articles  Chemistry, 
Evaporation,  &c.  and  mult  therefore  diminifh  the 
explofive  force  ftill  more.  Lime  added  to  gunpowder, 
however,  is  faid  to  augment  the  power  of  the  explo- 
fion by  one  third. 

In  his  experiments  on  gunpowder,  Mr  Thomfon  had 
the  curiofity  to  compare  the  ftrength  of  aurum  fulaii- 
nans,  when  enclofedina  gun  barrel, with  that  of  com- 
mon gi,npowder  ;  but  his  experiment  only  verified 
what  has  been  found  by  others,  viz.  that  this  powder, 
which  in  the  open  air  makes  fuch  a  very  violent  re- 
port, has  in  clofe  veflels  fcarce  any  power,  compara- 
tively fpeaking,  either  of  explofion  or  projecting  a 
bullet.  Mr  Thomfon,  however,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  power  of  aurum  fulminans  would  be  found 
much  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder,  took  care  to 
have  a  barrel  of  uncommon  ftrength  prepared  for  the 
experiment.  The  weight  of  it  was  7 1  b.  5  oz.  ;  the 
length  13,25  inches,  and  the  widih  of  tks  here 
0.55  inches.  This  barrel,  being  charged  with  27,44 
grains  of  aurum  fulminans  and  two  leaden  bullets, 
which,  together  \\i:h  the  leather  put  about  them 
to  make  them  fit  the  bore  without  windage,  weighed 
427  grains:  it  was  laid  upon  a  chaffing-difh  of  live 
coals  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  pen- 
dulum, and  the  piece  was  directed  againil  the  centre 
of  the  pendulum.  Some  minutes  elapfed  before  the 
powder  exploded;  but  when  it  did   fo,  the  explofion 
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Gunpow-  did  not  much  exceed  the  report  of  a  well  charged  air- 
der-  gun ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  faw  the  pendulum  in 
"""*  motion,  that  Mr  Thompfon  could  be  perfuaded  that 
the  bullets  had  been  difcharged.  Oil  examination, 
however,  it  was  found  that  nothing  had  been  left  in 
the  barrel,  and  that  the  powder  had  probably  been  all 
exploded,  as  a  great  many  particles  of"  the  revived  me- 
tal were  thrown  about.  From  a  calculation  of  the 
motion  communicated  to  the  pendulum,  it  was  found 
that  the  velocity  of  the  bullets  had  been  about  428  feet 
in  a  fecond  :  whence  it  appears  that  the  power  of  au- 
rura  fulminans,  compared  with  that  of  gunpowder,  is 
only  as  4  to  13  very  nearly. 

Method  of  trying  and  examining  Gunpowder.  There 
are  two  general  methods  of  examining  gunpowder; 
one  with  regard  to  its  purity,  the  other  with  regard  to 
its  ftrength.  Its  purity  is  known  by  laying  two  or 
three  little  heaps  near  each  other  upon  white  paper, 
and  firing  one  of  them.  For  if  this  takes  fires  readily, 
and  the  fmoke  rifes  upright,  without  leaving  any  drofs 
or  feculent  matter  behind,  and  without  burning  the 
paper,  or  firing  the  other  heaps,  it  is  efteemed  a  lign 
that  the  fulphur  and  nitre  were  well  purified,  that  the 
coal  was  good,  and  that  the  three  ingredients  were 
thoroughly  incorporated  together  ;  but  if  the  other 
heaps  alio  take  fire  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  prefumed, 
that  either  common  fait  was  mixed  with  the  nitre,  or 
that  the  coal  was  not  well  ground,  or  the  whole  mafs 
not  well  beat  and  mixed  together;  and  if  either  the 
nitre  or  fulphur  be  not  Well  purified,  the  paper  will 
be  black  or  {potted. 

Several  inftrumen-ts  have  been  invented  to  try  the 
ftrength  of  gunpowder  ;  but  they  have  generally  been 
complained  of  as  inaccurate.  Mr  Thomfon,  in  the 
7ifl  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  gives  an 
account  of  an  exact  method  of  proving  the  ftrength 
of  it.  "  As  the  force  of  powder  (fays  he)  arifes 
from  the  action  of  an  elaftic  fluid  that  is  generated 
from  it  in  its  inflammation,  the  quicker  the  charge 
takes  fire,  the'more  of  this  fluid  will  be  generated  in 
any  given  fliort  fpace  of  time,  and  the  greater  of  courfe 
will  its  effect  be  upon  the  bullet.  But  in  the  common 
method  of  proving  gunpowder,  the  weight  by  which 
the  powder  is  confined  is  fo  great  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  charge,  that  there  is  time  quite  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  charge  to  be  all  inflamed,  even  when 
the  powder  is  of  the  floweft  compofition,  before  the 
body  to  be  put  in  motion  can  be  fenfibly  removed 
from  its  place.  The  experiment  therefore  may  fhow 
which  of  the  two  kinds  of  powder  is  the  flrongeft, 
when  equal  quantities  of  both  are  confined  in  e- 
qual  fpaces,  and  both  completely  inflamed ;  but 
the  degree  of  the  inflammability,  which  is  a  pro- 
perty eileniial  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  powder,  cannot 
by  this  means  be  ascertained.  Hence  it  appears  how 
powder  may  anfwer  to  the  proof,  fucli  as  is  commonly 
required,  and  may  neverthelefs  turn  out  very  indiffe- 
rent when  it  comes  to  be  ufed  in  fervicc.  But  though 
the  common  powder-triers  may  mow  powder  to  be 
better  than  it  really  is,  they  can  never  make  it  appear 
to  be  worfe  than  it  is  ;  it  will  therefore  always  be  the 
intereft  of  thofe  who  manufacture  the  commodity  to 
adhere  to  the  old  method  of  proof,  but  the  purchafer 
will  find  his  account  in  having  it  examined  in  a  method 
by  which  its  goodnefs  may  be  afcertained  with  greater 
precifion." 
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In  order  to  determine  the  goodnefs  of  powder  by  Gunpow- 
Mr  Thomfon's  method,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  a  bar-.  der. 
rel  fufpended  by  two  iron  rods  in  fuch  a  manner  that *■— v— 
it  can  eafily  move  backward  or  forward  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  rods  ;  and  the  fpace  it  moves  through  afcer- 
tained by  marking  it  on  a  piece  of  ribbon.  The 
barrel  being  then  charged  with  powder,  and  fitted  with 
a  proper  bullet,  is  to  be  fired,  and  the  recoil  marked 
upon  the  ribbon.  The  experiment  is  to  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  or  oftener  if  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  recoil ;  the  extremes  of  which  may  be  marked 
with  black  lines  on  the  ribbon,  and  the  word  proof 
written  upon  the  middle  line  betwixt  the  two.  But 
if  the  experiments  are  made  with  fufficient  accuracy, 
there  will  commonly  be  very  little  difference  in  the 
length  to  which  the  ribbon  is  drawn  out.  Thus  the 
comparative  goodnefs  of  powder  may  eafily  be  afcer- 
tained ;  for  the  ftronger  the  powder  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  recoil,  and  confequently  the  greater  length 
to  which  the  ribbon  will  be  drawn  out ;  and  if  care 
is  taken  in  proportioning  the  charge  to  the  weight  of 
the  bullet,  to  come  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  medium 
proportion  that  obtains  in  practice,  the  determination 
of  the  goodnefs  of  gunpowder  from  the  refult  of  this 
experiment  cannot  fail  to  hold  good  in  actual  fervice. 
The  bullets  fhould  be  made  to  fit  the  bore  with  very 
little  windage  ;  and  it  would  be  better  if  they  were 
all  caft  in  one  mould  and  in  the  fame  parcel  of  lead; 
as  in  that  cafe  their  weights  and  dimenfions  would  be 
more  accurately  the  fame  ;  and  the  experiments  would 
of  courfe  be  more  conclufive.  The  fiated  charge  of 
powder  might  be  hal.'  an  ounce,  and  it  fhould  always 
be  put  in  a  cartridge  ;  and  after  the  piece  is  loaded, 
it  (hould  be  primed  with  other  powder,  firft  taking 
care  to  prick  the  cartridge  by  thruftinga  priming  wire 
down  the  vent. 

From  feveral  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  effect 
of  the  charge  is  confiderably  augmented  or  diminifhed, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  force  employed  in  ram- 
ming it  down.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  Mr 
Thomfon  advifes  theufe  ofacylindric  ramrod  of  wood, 
fitted  with  a  metal  ring  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
an  half  in  diameter ;  which  being  placed  at  a  proper 
diftance  from  the  end  which  goes  up  into  the  bore,  will 
prevent  the  powder  from  being  too  much  comprefled. 
In  making  experiments  of  this  kind,  however,  it  is 
neceflary  to  pay  attention  to  the  heat  of  the  barrel 
as  well  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere;  for 
heat  and  cold,  drynefs  and  moifture,  have  a  very  fen- 
fible  effect  upon  gunpowder  to  augment  or  diminifh 
its  force.  When  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy 
therefore  happens  to  be  requifite,  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  by  firing  the  piece  two  or  three  times,  mer_ely 
to  warm  it ;  after  which  three  or  four  experiments  may 
be  made  with  flandard  powder,  to  determine  the  proof : 
mark  a  fecond  time,  for  the  flrength  of  powder  is  dif- 
ferent at  different  times,  in  confequence  of  the  date  of 
the  atmofphere.  After  this  the  experiments  may  be 
made  with  the  powder  that  is  to  be  proved,  taking 
care  to  preferve  the  fame  interval  of  time  between  the 
difcharges,  that  the  heat  of  the  piece  may  be  the  lame 
in  each  trial. 

Having  thus  determined  the  comparative  degrees  of 
flrength  of  two  different  kinds  of  powder,  their  com- 
parative value  may  be  afcertained  by  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  the  weaker  powder  till  the  velocity  of  the 
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bullets  in  both  cafes  becomes  the  fame.  The 
ftrong  powder  is  therefore  precifely  as  much  more  va- 
"  luable  than  the  weak,  as  it  produces  the  fame  effect 
with  a  fmaller  quantity.  Thus  if  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  one  kind  of  powder  discharges  a  bullet  with 
the  fame  velocity  that  half  an  ounce  of  another  kind 
does,  it  is  plain  that  the  former  is  twice  as  valuable  as 
the  latter,  and  ought  to  he  fold  at  double  the  price. — 
By  cbmparifons  of  this  kind,  Mr  Thompfon  found  that 
the  belt  battle  powder  (fo  called  from  its  being  made 
at  the  village  ot  Battle  in  Kent)  is  ftronger  than  go- 
vernment powder,  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3  ;  but  from 
a  companion  of  the  prices,  it  appears  that  the  former 
is  no  lefs  than  4.1*  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be? 
and  consequently,  that  whoever  ufes  it  in  preference 
to  government  powder,  does  it  at  a  certain  lofs  of  41^ 
per  cent,  of  the  money  it  coils  him. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  white  powder, 
which,  if  it  anfwered  the  character  given  it,  might 
be  a  dangerous  compohtion  ;  for  they  pretend  that 
this  white  powder  will  throw  a  ball  as  far  as  the  black, 
yet  without  making  a  report ;  but  none  of  the  white 
powder  we  have  feen,  fays  Dr  Shaw,  anfwers  to  this 
character :  being,  as  we  apprehend,  commonly  made 
either  with  touchwood  or  camphor,  inflead  of  coal. 

Under  the  article  Gunnery,  the  pbyfical  canfe  of 
the  explofion  of  powder,  and  the  force  wherewith  it 
expands,  have  been  fo  fully  confidered,  that  it  would 
be  fnperfluous  to  add  any  thing  here  concerning  them. 
Only  we  may  obferve,  that  though  it  is  commonly 
made  ufe  of  for  military  purpofes  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  confined  in  certain  vcflels  ;  yet  when  large 
quantities  are  fired  at  once,  even  when  unconfined  in 
the  open  air,  it  is  capable  of  producing  terrible  de- 
flruction.  The  accounts  of  damage  done  by  the  blowing 
up  of  magazines,  powder-mills,  &c.  are  too  numerous 
anchwell-known  to  be  here  taken  notice  of.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  relation  of  what  even  a  moderate  quantity 
of  powder  will  accomplilh,  when  fired  in  the  open  air. 
"  The  king  of  Navarre  took  Monfegur.  Captain 
Milon  inclofed  500  pounds  of  powder  in  a  bag,  which 
he  found  means  to  introduce,  by  a  drain  from  the  town, 
into  the  ditch  between  two  principal  gates  :  the  end 
of  the  leader  was  hid  in  the  grafs.  Every  thing  being 
ready  to  play  ofF  this  machine,  the  king  gave  us  leave 
to  go  and  fee  its  effects;  which  were  furprifing.  For 
one  of  the  gates  was  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  the  other  into  the  field  fifty  paces  from  the 
wall;  all  the  vaults  were  deffroyed,  and  apaflage  was 
made  in  the  wall  for  three  men  to  enter  abreafl,  by 
which  the  town  was  taken." — For  farther  accounts 
of  the  force  of  large  quantities  of  powder,  fee  the 
article  Mines. 

From  this  and  other  accounts  of  the  dreadful  effects 
of  gunpowder,  when  fired  in  a  large  quantity  in 
the  open  air,  it  would  feem,  that  great  as  its  power  is 
in  clofe  veflels,  it  is  ftill  greater  when  the  air  has  ac- 
sefs  to  it ;  for  from  the  quantity  of  powder  requifite 
to  charge  great  guns,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
double  the  quantity  of  powder  confined  in  fire-arms 
of  any  fize  or  capacity,  and  difcharged  all  at  once 
againft  the  walls,  would  have  produced  fuch  effects  j 
efpecially  when  we  confider  that  the  power  mnfl  have 
been  equally  great  at  an  equal  diflanee  all  round  ;  fo 
that  had  there  been  other  walls  and  gates  behind  this 


quantity  of  powder  as  wtll  as  before  it,  they  would  in  Gutfpow? 
all  probability  have  been  thrown  down  alio.  This  con-  der, 
jecture  feems  to  be  fomewhat  confirmed  by  the  great  s"  * 
diminution  of  the  force  of  ptilvis  fulminans  and  auruin 
fulminans  when  confined  in  clofe  veffels.  Mr  Thorn  foil 
mentions  likewife  a  very  fingular  fact  relative  to  gun- 
powder which  feems  to  be  fomewhat  analogous  to 
that  jull  mentioned  ;  and  which  indeed  feems  to  ex- 
plain it :  namely,  that  the  heat  communicated  by  gun- 
powder when  flightly  confined,  is  much  greater  than 
when  otherwife.  *' I  was  much  furprifed  (fays  he), 
upon  taking  hold  of  the  barrel  immediately  after  an 
experiment  when  it  was  fired  with  330  grains  of  pow- 
der without  any  bullet,  to  find  it  fo  very  hot  that  I 
could  fcarce  bear  it  in  my  hand,  evidently  much  hot- 
ter than  I  had  ever  found  it  before,  notwithftanding 
the  fame  charge  of  powder  had  been  made  ufe  of  in 
the  two  preceding  experiments  ;  and  in  both  thefe  ex- 
periments the  piece  was  loaded  with  a  bullet,  which 
one  would  naturally  imagine,  by  confining  the  flame, 
and  prolonging  the  time  of  its  action,  would  heat  the 
barrel  much  more  than  when  it  was  fired  with  pow- 
der alone.  I  was  convinced  that  I  could  not  be  mil- 
taken  in  the  fact  :  for  it  had  been  my  conflant  prac- 
tice to  take  hold  of  the  piece  to  wipe  it  out  as  foon  as 
an  experiment  was  finilhed,  and  I  never  before  had 
found  any  inconvenience  from  the  heat  in  holding  it. 
But  in  order  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt  af- 
ter letting  the  barrel  coo!  down  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature, I  repeated  the  experiment  twice  with  the 
fame  charge  of  powder  and  a  bullet ;  and  in  both  thefe 
trials  the  heat  of  the  piece  was  evidently  much  lefs 
than  what  it  was  in  the  experiment  abovementioned. 
Being  much  flruck  with  this  accidental  difcovery  o£^ 
the  great  degree  of  heat  that  pieces  acquire  when  they 
are  fired  with  powder,  without  any  bullet,  and  being 
defirous  of  finding  out  whether  it  is  a  circumftance 
that  obtains  univerfally,  I  was  very  attentive  to  the 
heat  of  the  barrel  after  each  of  the  fucceeding  ex- 
peiments;  and  I  conftantly  found  the  heat  fenfibly 
greater  when  the  piece  was  fired  with  powder  only,, 
than  when  the  fame  charge  was  made  to  impel  one  or 
more  bullets." 

To  account  for  this,  our  author  fuppofes  that  very- 
little  of  the  heat  acquired  in  firing  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance comes  from  the  powder  ;  for  the  time  that  it 
continues  in  the  piece,  perhaps  not  exceeding  the 
200th  part  of  a  fecond,  is  fo  fmall,  that  were  the  flame 
four  hundred r  times,  inflead  of  four  times,  as  Mr  Robins 
fuppofes,  hotter  than  red  hot  iron,  it  is  by  far  too  fhort 
to  communicate  afenfible  degree  of  heat  to  one  of  our 
large  pieces  of  cannon.  Befides,  if  the  heat  of  the  flame 
was  fufficient  to  communicate  fuch  a  degree  of  bent 
to  the  gun,  it  mull  undoubtedly  be  capable  of  burn- 
ing up  all  combuftible  bodies  that  come  in  its  way,, 
and  of  melting  lead  {hot  when  fuch  were  ufed  :  but  in- 
flead of  this,  we  frequently  fee  the  fined  paper  difcharged-; 
from  the  mouth  of  a  gun  without  being  inflamed,  af- 
ter it  has  fuflained  the  action  of  the  fire  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  bore  ;  and  the  fmalleft  lead-fhot 
is  difcharged  whithout  being  melted.  The  objection' 
drawn  from  the  heat  of  bullets  taken  up  immediately 
after  being  difcharged  from  fire-arms  does  not  hold; 
for  bullets  difcharged  from  air-guns  and  even  crofs  bows 
are  likewife  found  hot,  efpecially  when  they  happen  to: 
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Ounpow  ftrike  an7  ^arJ  body,  antl  are  muc^  flattened«     If  a 
'   der.       mufket  ball  be  difcharged  into  water,  or  againft  any 
very  foft  body,  it  will  not  be  fenfibly  heated;  but  if  it 
hits  a  plate  of  iron  or  any  other   body    which  it  can- 
not penetrate,  it  will  be  broken  in  pieces  by  the  blow, 
and  rhe  difperfed  parts  will  be  found  in  a  ftate  little 
fhort  of  actual  fnfion.     Hence  our  author   concludes, 
that  bullets  are  not  heated  by  the  flame  but  by  per- 
cuffion.     Another  objection  is,  that  the  vents  of  brafs 
guns  are  frequently  enlarged  to  fuch  a  degree  by  re- 
peatedly firiug  them,  that  the  piece  becomes  ufelefs. 
But  this  proves  only   that  brafs  is  eafily  corroded  by 
the  flame  of  the  gunpowder  ;  which  indeed  is  the  cafe 
with  iron  alio.     We  cannot  fuppofe  that  in  either  cafe 
any  real  folution  takes  place  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  evident  that  it  does  not  ;  for  when   the  vents  of 
firearms  are  lined  with  gold,  they  will  remain  with- 
out enlargement  for  any  length  of  time,  though  it  is 
well  known  that  gold  is  much  more  eafily  melted  than 
iron.     As  the  heat  communicated  to  bullets,  therefore 
is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  flame  but  to  percuffion,  fo 
the  heat  acquired  by  guns  is  to  be  attributed,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  to  the  motion  and  friction   of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  metal  among  themfelves  by  the 
violent  action  of  the  flame  upon  the  infide  of  the  bore. 
To  generate  heat,  the  action  of  the  powder  muft  be 
not  only  fuffieient  to  itrain  the  metal,  and  produce  a 
motion    in  its  parts,  but  this  effect  muft  be  extremely 
rapid;    and  the  effect  will  be  much  augmented    if  the 
exertion  of  the  force  and  the  duration  of  its  adtion 
are  momentaneous ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  fibres  of  the 
metal   that   are  violently   ftretched  will  return  with 
their  full  force  and  velocity,  and  the  fwift  vibratory 
motion  and  attrition  abovementioned  will  be  produced. 
Now  the  effort  of  any  given  charge  of  powder  upon 
the  gun  «;  very  nearly  the  fame  wheiher  it  be  fired 
with   a  bullet   or    without  ;     but    the  velocity    with 
which  the  generated  elaftic  fluid  makes  its  efcape,  is 
much  greater  when    the  jowder  is  fired  alone  than 
when  it  is  made  to   impel  one  or  more  bu]lets-j-~the. 
heat  ought  therefore  to  be  much  greater  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter  cafe  as  has   been  found  by  ex- 
periment.    "  But  to  make   this  matter  ftill  plainer, 
(fays  our  author),  we  will  fuppofe  any  given  quantity  of 
powder  to  be  confined  in  a  fpace  that  is  juit  capable 
of  containing  it,  and  that  in  this  fituation  it  is  fet  on 
fire.     Let  us  fuppofe  this  fpace  to  be  the  chamber  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  and  that  a  bullet  or  any  other  folid 
body  is  fo  firmly  fixed  in  the  bore,  immediately  upon 
the  charge  that  the  whole   effort  of  the   powder  Jhall 
not  be  able  to    remove  it  as  the    powder  goes  on  to 
be  inflamed,  and  the  elaftic  fluid  to  be  generated,  the 
preflure  upon   the  infitle  of  the  chamber  will  be  in- 
creafed,  till  at  length  all  the  powder  being  burnt,  the 
itrain  upon  the  metal  will  be  at  its  greateft  height,  and 
iri  this  fituation  things   will   remain;  the   cohelion  or 
clafticity  of  the  particles  of  metal  counterbalancing  the 
preffure  of  the  fluid.— Under  thefe  cfrcumftances  very 
little  heat  would  be  generated  ;  for  the  continued  ef- 
fort of  the  elaftic  fluid  would  approach  to  the  nature 
or  the  preflure  of  a  weight :  and  that  concuffion,  vibra- 
tion, and  friction   among  the   particles  of  the  metal, 
which  in  the  callifion   of  elaftic  bodies  is  the  caufe  of 
the  heat  produced,  would  fcarcely  take  effect.    But  in- 
ftead of  being  firmly  fixed  in  its  place,  let  the  bullet 


now  be  moveable,  but  let  it  give  way  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  by  flow  degrees.     In   this  cafe  the  elaftic 
fluid  will  be  generated  as  before,  and  will  exert  its 
whole  force  upon  the  chamber  of  the  piece  ;  but  as  the 
bullet  gives  way  to  the  preflure,  and  moves  on  in  the 
bore,   the  fluid  will  expand  itfelf  and  grow  weaker, 
the  particles  of  the  metal  wWl  gradually  return  to  their 
former  fituations  ;  but  the  velocity  with  which  the  me- 
tal reftores  itfelf  being  but  fmall,  the  vibration  that  re- 
mains in  the  metal  after  the  elaftic  fluid  has  made  its 
efcape  will  be  very  languid,  as  will  the  heat  be  which 
is  generated  by  it.     But  if  inftead  of  giving  way  with 
fo  much  difficulty,  the  bullet  is  made  lighter,  fo  as  to 
afford  but  little  refiftance  to  the  elaftic  fluid  in  making 
its  efcape,  or  if  it  is  fired  without  any  bullet  a  tall  ; 
then,  there  being  little  or  nothing  to  oppofe  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  flame  through  the  bore,  it  will  expand  itfelf 
with  an  amazing  velocity,  audits  action  upon  the  gun 
will  ceafe  almoft  in  an  inftant ;  the  ftrained  metal  will 
reftore  itfelf  with  a  very  rapid  motion,  and  a  fharp  vi- 
bration will  enfuc,  by  which  the  piece  will  be  much 
heated." 

This  reafoning  of  Mr  Thornton's,  however,  feems 
not  to  be  very  well  founded.     In  the  firft  place,  wc 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  heat  is  produced  by  the 
motion  or  vibration  of  the  particles  of* a  folid  body  a- 
mong  each  other.    On  the  contrary,  even  in  the  hotteft 
bodies  we  cannot  be  made  fenfible  of  vibration  exift- 
ing  among  their  particles,  while  certain  founds  will  caufe 
the  moft,  folid  fubflances  vibrate  perceptibly,  and  yet 
without  producing  any  heat. — From  this  as  well  as  in- 
numerable other  experiments,  it  is  probable,  that  heat 
confifts  in  the  emiffion  of  a  certain  fubtile  fluid  from 
the  heated  body,  which  is  every  moment  replaced  from 
the  atmofphere,  or  from  fome  other  fource.     Hence 
the  more  air  that  has  accefs  to  any  burning  body,   the 
hotter  it  will  become,  and  the  more  will  any  other  that 
is  in  its  vicinity  be  heated.     This  is  evident  from  the 
contrivance  of  Argand's  lamp,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  the  admiflion  of  a  larger  quantity  of  air 
to^he  fame  quantity  of  flame.     The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with,  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  when  a  bullet  is  put  in- 
to the  piece,   the  accefs  of  the  air  is  much  more  ef- 
fectually prevented  than  when  only  a  fimple  wadding 
is  made  ufe  of.     In  confequence  of  this,  no  fooner  is 
the  powder  fired  without  a  bullet,  than  the  external 
air  rufhes  down  the  bore,  mingles  with  the  flame,  and 
vehemently  augments  the  heat,  as  well  as    the  abfehue 
force  of  the  explolion.     It  is  true,  that  without  the  ex- 
ternal air,  the  nitre  in  the  gunpowder   itfelf.  produces 
as  much  air  as    to  inflame   it  very  violently  ;  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  itcoud  not  be  inflamed  flill  more  by 
the  admiflion  of  more   air.  Befides,     when    the   ex- 
ternal air  is  thus  admitted,  the  flame  itfelf  is  agitated 
by  its  admiflion,  and  driven   againft   th  e  fides  of  the 
piece  with  a  force  fuperior  to  what  it  has  by  the  mere 
expaniive  preflure;  whence  the  heat  muft  alfo  be  con- 
iiderably  augmented,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  heat 
of  any  other  body  will    be  by  the  having  flame  blown 
againft  it  inftead  of  being  blown  away  from  it,  or  fuf- 
fered  to  burn  quietly  by  its  fide-     Thus,  without  any 
recourfe  to  an  unknown  and  conjectural  vibration  a- 
mong  the  particles  of  a  folid  metal,  we  may  account 
for  the  augmented  head  of  a  piece  charged  only  with 
powder,  and  likewife  in  fome  meafure  for  the  prodi- 
4  gious 
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Gunpow-  gious  force  of  gunpowder,  aurum  fulminans,  andpulvis 
der.  fulminans,  when  fired  in  the  open  air,  compared 
with  what  they  have  when  exploded  in  clofe  veflels.-^- 
The  force  of  gunpowder  is  manifeftly  augmented  in 
clofe  vefTels,  as  has  been  already  faid,  by  being  rammed 
down  or  comprelfed  together:  but  this  arifcs  from 
another  caufe,  namely,  that  a  greater  quantity  of 
flame  is  comprefled  into  the  fame  fpace  than  when  the 
powder  is  not  rammed;  and  this  compreffion  of  the 
flame  is  in  proportion  to  the  compreflion  of  the  powder 
in  the  chamber  of  the  piece.  But  in  this  cafe  the  flame 
is  probably  lefs  powerful  than  in  the  former,  though 
the  quantity  inclofed  in  a  fmall  fpace  may  probably 
make  up  for  the  quality.  Mr  Thomfon's  experiments 
on  the  increafed  force  of  gunpowder  by  compreflion 
are  as  follow  : — Having  put  a  charge  of  318  grains 
bf  powder,  inclofed  in  a  cartridge  of  very  fine  paper, 
gently  into  the  bore  of  the  piece,  the  velocity  of  the 
bullets,  at  a  mean  of  four  experiments,  was  at  the  rate 
of  1225  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  but  in  a  medium  of  three 
experiments,  when  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  was 
rammed  down  by  five  or  fix  ftrokes  of  the  ramrod,  the 
Velocity  was  1329  feet  in  a  fecond.  '*  Now  (fays  he) 
the  total  force  or  preflhre  exerted  by  the  charge  upon 

the  bullet,  is  as  the  fquare  of  its  velocity  ;  and  1329* 
is  to  1225^  as  1,776  is  to  x  ;  or  nearly  as  6  is  to  5  : 
and  in  th^t  proportion  was  the  force  of  the  given 
charge  of  powder  increafed  by  being  rammed*— -When, 
inftead  of  ramming  the  powder,  or  prefling  it  gently 
together  in  the  bore,  it  is  put  into  a  fpace  larger  than 
it  is  capable  of  filling,  the  force  of  the  charge  is  there- 
by very  fenfibly  leflened,  as  Mr  Robins  and  others 
have  found  by  repeated  trials.  In  my  30th  experi- 
ment, the  charge,  confiding  of  ho  more  than  165 
grains  of  powder,  was  made  to  occupy  3.2  inches  of 
the  bore,  inftead  of  1.45  inches,  which  fpace  it  juft 
filled.  When  it  was  gently  puttied  into  its  place  with- 
out being  rammed,  the  confequence  was>  that  the  ve- 
locity of  the  bullet^  inftead  of  being  if 00  feet  or  up- 
wards in  a  fecond,  was  only  at  the  rate  of  914  feet, 

and  the  recoil  was  lefTened  in  proportion Hence  we 

may  draw  this  practical  inference,  that  the  powder 
with  which  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  a  fire-arm  is 
charged,  ought  always  to  be  prefled  together  in  the 
bore  ;  and  if  it  is  rammed  to  a  certain  degree,  the  ve- 
locity of  the  bullet  will  be  ftill  fartherincreafed.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  recoil  of  a  mufket  is  greater 
when  its  charge  is  rammed  than  when  it  is  not ;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  that  ramming  in- 
creafes  the  force  of  powder." 

To  recover  damaged  Gunpowder.  The  method  of 
the  powder-merchants  is,  to  put  part  of  the  powder 
on  a  fail  cloth,  to  which  they  add  an  equal  weight  of 
what  is  really  good  j  and  with  a  (hovel  mingle  it  well 
together,  dry  it  in  the  fun,  and  barrel  it  up,  keeping 
it  in  a  dry  and  proper  place.  Others  again,  if  it  be 
very  bad,  reftorc  it  by  moiftening  it  with  vinegar,  wa- 
ter, urine,  or  brandy  :  then  they  beat  it  fine,  fearce 
it,  and  to  every  pound  of  powder  add  an  ounce,  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces,  according  as  it  is  de- 
cayed, of  melted  falt-petre.  Afterwards,  thefe  in- 
gredients are  to  be  moiftened  and  mixed  well,  fo  that 
nothing  can  be  difcerned  in  the  compofition,  which 
may  be  known  by  cutting  the  mafs ;  and  then  they 
granulate  it  as  aforefeid.  In  cafe  the  powder  be  in 
Vox,  VIII, 


a  manner  quite  fpoiled,  the  only  way  is  to  extract  the      Cun- 
faltpetre  with  water   according   to  die  ufual  manner,  Smithery* 
by  boiling,  filtrating,  evaporating,  and  cryflallizing  ;         v 
and  then  with  frefh  fulphur  and  chardoaf  to  make  it 
up  anew  again* 

In  regard  to  the  medical  virtues  of  gunpowder, 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  the  flame  of  it  affords  a 
very  healthy  fume  in  the  height  of  the  piague,  be- 
caufe  the  explofive  acid  vapour  of  nitre  and  fulphur 
corrects  the  air  ;  and  that  the  fame  vapour,  if  received 
in  a  fmall  clofe  pent-up  place,  kills  infects. 

It  is  enacted  by  5  and  1 1  of  Geo.  I.  and  5  Ger .  II. 
c.  so*  that  gunpowder  be  carried  to  any  place  in  a 
covered  carriage  ;  the  barrels  being  clofe-jointed  ;  or 
in  cafes  and  bags  of  leather,  &c<  And  perfons  keep- 
ing more  than  200  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder  at 
one  time,  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftinin-^ 
fter,  ®r  the  fuburbs,  &c.  are  liable  to  forfeitures  if  it 
be  not  remoyed  ;  and  juftices  of  peace  may  iflue  war- 
rants to  fearch  for,  feize,  and  remove  the  fame. 

GvN-Shot  Wounds.     See  Surgery. 

GvN-Smithf  a  maker  of  fmall  fire-arms,  as  mulkets, 
fowling-pieces,  piftols,  &c. 

GuN-Smithery,  thebufinefs  of  a  gun-fmith,  or  the  art 
of  making  fire-arms  of  the  fmaller  fort,  as  mufkets, 
fowling-pieces,  piftols,  &c. 

The  principal  part  of  thefe  inftruments  is  the  bar- 
rel, which  ought  to  have  the  following  properties. 
I.  Lightnefs,  that  it  may  incommode  the  perfou  who 
carries  it  as  little  as  poffible.  2.  Sufficient  ftrength 
and  other  properties  requilite  to  prevent  its  burfting  by 
a  difcharge.  3.  It  ought  to  be  conftrucled  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  recoil  with  violence.  And,  4.  It  ought 
to  be  of  fufficient  length  to  carry  the  fhot  to  as  £»-eat  a 
diftance  as  the  force  of  the  powder  employed  is  capable 
of  doing. 

The  manufacture  of  fire-arms  is  now  carried  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  perfection  by  different  European  nations, 
that  it  may  perhaps  be'juftly  doubted  whether  any  far- 
ther improvement  in  the  reqnlfites  juft  mentioned  can 
be  made.  For  the  materials,  the  fofteft  iron  that  can 
be  procured  is  to  be  made  ufe  of*  The  beft  in 
Britain  are  formed  of  flubs  as  they  are  called,  or  old 
horfe-fhoe  nails ;  which  are  procured  by  the  gun- 
fmiths  from  farriers,  and  from  poor  people  who  fubfift, 
by  picking  them  up  on  the  great  roads  leading  to 
London.  Thefe  are  Told  at  about  10  s.  per  cwt.  and 
28  pounds  are  requifite  to  form  a  Angle  mufket  barrel. 
The  method  of  manufacturing  them  from  this  material 
is  as  follows  :  A  hoop  of  about  an  inch  broad,  and  fix 
or  feven  inches  diameter,  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular 
fituation,  and  the  ftubs,  previoufiy  well  cleaned,  piled 
np  in  it  with  their  heads  outermoft  on  each  fide,  till 
the  hoop  is  quite  filled  and  wedged  tight  with  them. 
The  whole  then  refembles  a  rough  circular  cake  of 
iron  ;  which  being  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  then 
ftrongly  hammered,  coalefces  into  one  folid  lump. 
The  hoop  is  How  removed,  and  the  heatings  and  ham- 
merings repeated  till  the  iron  is  rendered  very  tougk 
and  clofe  in  the  grain  ;  when  it  is  drawn  out  into  pie- 
ces of  about  24  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  or 
more  in  breadth,  and  an  half  an  inch  in  thickuefs. 

Four  of  thefe  pieces  are  employed  for  one  barrel; 
but  in  the  ordinary  way  a  Angle  bar  of  the  beft  foft 
iron  is  employed.  The  workmen  begin  with  ham- 
mering out  this  into  the  form  of  a  flat  ruler  having  its 
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Gun-     length  and  breadth  proportioned  to  the  dimenfions   of 
fmithery.  the  intended  barrel,     By  repeated  heating  and  ham- 

w""v '  mering  this  plate  is  turned  round  a  tempered  iron  rod 

called  a  mandril,  the  diameter  of  which  is  conliderably 
(mailer  than  the  intended  bore  of  the  barrel.  One  of 
■'  the  edges  of  the  plate  being  laid  over  the  other  about 
half  an  inch,  the  whole  is  heated  and  welded  by  two 
or  three  inches  at  a  time,  hammering  it  brifkly,  but 
with  moderate  ftrokes,  upon  an  anvil  which  has  a  num- 
ber of  femicircular  furrows  in  it,  adapted  to  barrels  of 
different  lizes.  Every  time  the  barrel  is  withdrawn 
•  from  the  fire,  the  workman  ftrikes  it  gently  againft.  the 
anvil  once  or  twice  in  an  horizontal  direction.  By 
this  operation  the  particles  of  the  metal  are  more  per- 


of  the  bolt  :  the  chain  is  then  carried  over  ihe  pully, 
and  the  weight  hooked  on:  the  crank  being  then  turn- 
ed with  the  hand,  the  barrel  advaneesasthe  borer  cuts 
its  way,  till  it  has  palled  through  the  whole  length.— 
The  boring  bit  confifts  of  an  iron  rod  fomewhar  longer 
than  the  barrel,  one  end  of  which  fits  the  locket  of  the 
crank;  the  other  is  adapted  to  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
tempered  fleel  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  ha- 
ving its  furface  cut  after  the  manner  of  a  perpetual 
fcrew,  with  five  or  fix  threads,  the  obliquity  of  which 
is  very  fmall.  The  breadth  ot  the  furrows  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  threads,  and  their  depth  fufficientto 
let  the  metal  cut  by  the  threads  pafs  through  them 
eafily.     Thus  the  bit  gets  a  very  ltrong  hold  of  the 


Gun- 
Smithery. 


fecVly  confolidated,  and  every  appearance  of  a  feam  in  metal ;  and  the  threads,  being lharp  at  the  edges, ("coop 
the  barrel  is  obliterated.  The  mandril  being  then  out  and  remove  all  the  inequalities  and  roughnefs  from 
again  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  the  lat-      the  infide  of  the  barrel,  and  render  the  cavity  fmooth 


ter  is  very  ftrongly  hammered  upon  it  in  one  of  the  fe- 
micircular hollows  of  the  anvil,  by  fmall  portions  at  a 
time  ;  the  heatings  and  hammerings  being  repeated 
until  the  whole  barrel  has  undergone  the  operation, 
and  its  parts  rendered  as  perfectly  continuous  as  if  they 
had  been  formed  out  of  a  folid  piece.  To  effect  ibis 
completely,  three  welding  heats  are  nereffary  when  the 
very  bed  iitni  is  made  trfe  of,  and  a  greater  number  for 
the  coarfer  kinds.  The  French  workmen  imagine, 
that  by  giving  the  barrel,  while  in  the  fire,  flight  ho- 
rizontal ftrokes  with  the  hammer,  fo  as  to  communi- 
'  cate  a  vibratory  motion  to  the  iron,  thofe  particles  are 
thrown  off"  which  are  in  a  (late  of  fufion  and  cannot 
eafily  be  converted  into  malleable  iron  :  but  coniidering 
the  great  number  of  operations  already  defcribed  which 
the  metal  has  undergone,  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  this  to 
be  of  much  coufequence. 

The  next  operation  in  forming  the  barrels  is  the 
boring  of  them,  which  is  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Two  beams  of  oak,  each  about  fix  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  arc  placed  horizon- 
tally and  parallel  to  one  another  ;  having  each  of  their 
extremities  mortifed  upon  a  (trong  upright  piece  about 
three  feet  high,  and  firmly  fixed.  Afpace  of  three  or 
four  inches  is  left  between  the  horizontal  pieces,  in 
which  a  piece  of  wood  is  made  to  Hide  by  having  at 
either  end  a  tenon  let  into  a  groove  which  runs  on  the 
infide  of  each  beam  throughout  its  whole  length. 
Through  this  Hiding  piece  a  ftrong  pin  or  bolt  of  iron 
is  driven  or  fcrewed  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  ha- 
ving at  its  upper  end  a  round  hole  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  breech  of  the  barrel,  which  is  fecured  in  it  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  iron  that  ferves  as  a  wedge,  and  a 
vertical  fcrew  palling  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
hole.  A  chain  is  faftened  ta  a  ftaple  in  one  fide  of  the 
Aiding  piece  which  runs  between  the  two  horizontal 
beams  ;  and  paffing  over  a  pully  at  one  end  of  the  ma- 
'Chine,  has  a  weight  hooked  on  to  it.  An  upright  piece 
of  timber  is  fixed  above  this  pully  and  between  the 
ends. of  the  beams,  haying  its  upper  end  p-crforated  by 
the  axis  of  an  iron  crank  furnifhed  with  a  fquare  focket  ; 
the  other  axis  being  fupported  by  the  wall,  or  by  a 
ftrong  poft,  and  loaded  with  a  heavy  wheel  of  call  iron 
to  give  it  force,  The  axes  of  this  crank  are  in  a  line 
with  the  hole  in   the  bolt  already    mentioned. — The 


and  equal  throughout.  A  number  of  bits,  each  a  little 
larger  than  the  former,  are  alterwardsfucceflively  pair- 
ed through  the  barrel  in  the  fame  way,  until  the  bore 
has  acquired  the  magnitude  intended.  By  this  ope- 
ration the  barrel  is  verymnch  heated,  efpecially  the 
fjrft  tnre  the  borer  is  palled  through  it,  by  which 
means  it  is  apt  to  warp.  To  prevent  this  in  feme 
rneafure,  the-  barrel  is  covered  with  a  cloth  kept  con- 
ftantly  wetitel,  which  not  cniy  prekrves  the  barrel  from 
an  excefs  of  heat,  but  likewife  preferves  the  temper  of 
the  bit  from  being  deftroyed.  The  borer  itielf  muff, 
alfo  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  ;  both  to  clean  it 
from  the  ihavings  of  the  metal  and  to  oil  it,  or  repair 
any  damages  it  may  have  fufhined.  Every  time  a  frefh 
bit  has  been  palled  through  the  barrel,  the  latter  mult 
be  carefully  examined,  to  fee  if  11  has  warped  ;  and 
likewife  if  there  are  any  fpots,  by  the  workmen  called 
blacks ,on.  its  infide..  When  warped,  it  mult  be  firaight- 
ened  on  the  anvil  ;  for  which  a  few  flight  ftrokes  on 
the  convex  parts  will  be  fufficient  ;  and  this  is  termed 
fetting  up  the  barrel.  When  black  fpots  are  perceived 
the  correfpondingpart  on  the  outfide  muft  be  marked, 
and  driven  in  by  gentle  flrokes  with  the  hammer, 
when  they  will  be  completely  removed  by  palling  ihe 
borer  another  time  through  the  piece. 

The   equality  of  the  bore  is  of  the   utmoft  conic - 
quence  to  the  perfection    of  a  barrel;    infomuch    that 
the  greater!  poffible  accuracy  in    every  other  refpect 
will  not  make  amends  for  any  deficiency  in  this  refpect. 
The  method  ufed  by  gunfroiths  to  afcertain  this  is  by 
a  cylindrical  plug  of  tempered   fleel    highly    polifhed, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and   fitting  the  bore  exactly. 
This  is  fcrewed  iqon  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  where  it  is  mo- 
ved backwards  and  forwards  ;  and  the  places  where  it 
pafles  with  difficulty  being  marked,    the  boring  bit  is 
repeatedly  palled  until  it  moves  with  equal  eafe  through 
every  part.     Any  perfon    who  wifhes  to.  know    the 
merit  of  his  piece  in  this  refpect,  may  do  it  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  by  means  of  a  plug  of  lead  call  on  a  rod 
ef  iron  ;  or  even  by  a  mufket  ball  filed  exactly  to  the 
bore,  and  pufhed  through  the  barrel  by  a  rtmrod  ;    ta- 
king care,  however,  not  to  ufe  much  force  left  the  ball 
be  flattened,  and  its  paffage  thus  rendered  difficult. 
The  laft  ftep  towards  the  perfection  of  the  infide  of 
borer  being  then  fixed  into  the  focket  of  the    crank,     the  barrel  is  termed  fine  baring ;  by  which  is  meant  the 
has  its  other  end,  pfevioufly  well  oiled,  introduced  into     fmoothing  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  marks 
the  barrel,  whole  breech  part  is  made  faft  in  the   hole     and  inequalities  left  by  the  borer.     The  fine  borer  re- 
ferable s 
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Gun-  fembks  the  other  in  its  general  conftruction:  but  in- 
Smithcry.  (lead  of  the  piece  of  fteel  cut  in  form  of  a  fcrew  which 
belongs  to  that,  it  is  furnilhed  with  a  fquare  broach 
10  or  12  inches  long,  highly  polifhed,  and  very  (harp, 
by  which  means  it  cuts  the  metal  very  fmoothly.  It 
is"  found  toanfwer  the  purpofe  belt  when  only  two  of 
its  edges  are  allowed  to  work  ,  the  other  two  are  cover- 
ed with  flips  of  oiltd  paper,  one  or  more  additional 
flips  being  pat  on  each  time  that  the  inftrument  is  paff- 
ed  through,  the  barrel.  The  tine-borer  is  frequently 
palled  through  from  the  muzzle  to  the  breech,  and 
from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle,  until  the  whole  infide 
prefents  a  perfectly  eqmil  and  polifhed  furface  ;  the 
barrei  being  likewife  examined  and  let  up,  if  requifite, 
after  each  time.  It  is  ablolutely  neceflary  that  this  in- 
itrunient  fhotild  be  perfectly  true,  and  not  in  the  leaft 
caft  or  warped  in  the  tempering. 

Belides  the  operations  above  defcribed,  another, 
called polijk'mg,  is  ufnally  performed  in  gun- barrels, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  la(l  be  attended  with 
any  good  effect  or  net.  It  is  performed  by  a  cylinder 
of  lead,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  caft  upon  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  filed  exactly  to  the  bore.  The  lead  being 
then  covered  with  very  fine  emery  and  oil,  is  wrought 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  barrel  until  the  infide  has  acquired  the  requifite  de- 
greeof  polilh.  The  difadvaniages  of  this  operation  are 
that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  perform  it  without  preffing 
more  upon  one  part  than  another,  and  thus  producing 
fome  degree  of  inequality  on  the  infide,  which  is  of  the 
very  worft  confequence  to  fire-arms.  The  polifh  thus 
given  is  likewife  very  periihable;  fo  that  the  fine-boring 
may  juftly  be  confidered  as  the  laft  operation  neceffary 
for  the  infide  of  a  barrel  ;  and  it  is  then  proper  to  give 
the  external  form  and  proportions  by  means  of  a  file. 
For  this  purpofe,  four  faces  are  firft  formed  upon  it, 
then  eight,  then  16  ;  and  fo  on  till  it  be  quite  round, 
excepting  the  part  next  the  breech,  called  the  reinfor- 
ced part,  which  is  always  left  of  an  octagonal  form.  It 
being  abfohitely  neceffary  that  the  barrel  fhould  be 
equally  thick  on  every  fide,  gunfmiths  employ,  for  ac- 
complifhing  this  purpofe,  a  particular  tool  named  a 
eompafs.  This  confifts  of  an  iron  rod  bent  in  fach  a 
manner  as  to  form  two  parallel  branches  about  an  inch 
diftant  from  one  another.  One  of  thefe  branches  is 
introduced  into  the  barrel,  and  kept  clofely  applied  to 
the  fide,  by  means  of  one  or  more  fprings  with  which 
it  is  furnilhed:  the  other  defcends  parallel  to  this  on 
the  oatfide,  and  has  feveral  fcrews  paffing  through  it 
with  their  points  directed  to  the  barrel.  By  fcrewing 
thefe  until  their  points  touch  the  furface  of  the  barrel, 
and  then  turning  the  inftrument  round  within  the  bore, 
we  perceive  where  the  metal  is  too  thick,  and  how 
much  it  mull  be  reduced,  in  order  to  render  every  part 
perfectly  equal  throught  its  circumference.  It  may 
be  made  long  enough  to  reach  the  whole  length  of  the 
barrel,  though  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  have  it 
only  half  as  much,  and  to  introduce  it  firft  at  one  end 
and  then  at  the  other.  Inflead  of  rounding  the  barrel 
by  means  of  a  file  and  eompafs,  however,  fome  people 
do  fo  by  turning  it  in  a  lathe  ;  which  is  no  doubt  more 
expeditious,  though  neither  fo  certain  nor  exact.  A 
fpindle  as  long  as  agun  barrel  cannot  without  great 
difficulty,  be  prevented  from  fpringingconfiderably  un- 
der the  tool  employed  to  reduce  or  fmooth  it  in  turn- 


ing ;  whence  it  is  found,  that  by  this  operation  barrels       Gun- 
are  more  frequently   warped  than   by  all  'the  borings  Smithciy. 
they  undergo,  and  there  is  r.ow  this  farther  inconconvc-  v~"    '' 
nience,  that  they  cannot  be  fet  up  as  formerly,  without 
danger  of  deflroying  them  emi;ely. 

The  barrels  being  thus  bored  and  formed  externally, 
it  is  cuftomary  for  the  gunfmiths  in  France  to  folder 
on  the  loops  and  aim  before  they  breech  the  barrel. 
The  Englilh, however,  doi:ot  reflrict  themfelves  in  this 
manner:  for  as  foft  folder i§  fefficient  for  fattening  on 
thefe,  they  never  nfe  any  other ;  While  the  French, 
who  ufe  hard  folder,  ninft  of  confiquencc  employ  a 
great  heat.  Thus  the  infide  is  roughened  lometimes 
fo  confiderably,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  repeat  the  fine  bo- 
ring :  which  could  not  be  done  without  injuring  the 
threads  of  the  fcrew  formed  for  the  breech,  if  the 
barrel  were  prepared  for  the  latter  without  folucring  on 
the  former. 

The  firft  tool  employed  in  forming  the  breech-fcrew 
is  a  plug  of  tempered  fteel,  fomewhat  conical,  with  the 
threads  of  a  male  fcrew  upon  its  furface,  and  by  the 
workmen  termed  a  fcrew  tap.  This  being  introduced 
into  the  barrel,  and  worked  from  left  to  right  and  back 
again,  until  it  has  marked  out  the  four  firft  threads  of 
the  fcrew,  another  lefs  conical  lap  is  introduced;  and 
when  this  has  carried  the  imprefhon  of  the  fcrew  as  far 
as  it  is  intended  to  go,  a  third  one,  neatly  cylindrical, 
is  made  ufe  of,  fcarcely  differing  from  the  plug  of  the 
breech  intended  to  fill  the  fcrew  thus  formed  in  the 
barrel.  The  plug  itfelf  has  its  fcrew  formed  by  means 
of  a  fcrcw-plate  of  tempered-fteel,  with  feveral  female 
fcrews,  correfponding  with  the  taps  employed  for 
forming  that  in  the  barrel.  Seven  or  eight  threads  are 
a  fufneient  length  for  a  plug;  they  ought  to  be  neat 
and  fharp,  {o  as  completely  to  fill  the  turns  made  in  the 
barrel  by  the  tap.  The  breech-plug  is  then  to  be  cale- 
hardened,  or  to  have  its  furface  converted  into  fie  el,  by- 
covering  it  with  fbavings  of  horn,  or  the  parings  of  the 
hoofs  of  horfes,  and  keeping  it  for  fome  time  red  hot; 
after  which  it  is  plunged  in  cold  water. 

The  only  thing  now  requifite  for  completing  the 
barrels  is  to  give  them  a  proper  colour  ;  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  which  their  outfide  is  firft  to  be  neatly  polifhed 
with  oil  and  emery.  This  being  done,  it  was  formerly 
the  cuftom  to  give  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  would  make 
them  blue  throughout ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  effected 
without  a  partial  calcination  of  the  furface,  which  of 
confequence  affects  the  infide  alfo,  the  blue  colour  has 
been  for  fome  time  difufed,  and  a  brown  one  fubfiitu- 
ted  in  its  place.  To  give  this  colour,  the  pieces  are 
firft  rubbed  over  with  aquafortis  or  fpirit  of  fait  diluted 
with  water  ;  after  which  they  are  laid  by  till  a  complete 
coat  of  rult  is  formed  upon  them  :  a  little  oil  is  then 
applied;  and  the  furface  being  rubbed  dry,  is  polifhed 
by  means  of  a  hard  brufli  and  bees-wax. 

Thus  the  common  mufket-barrels  for  the  purpofes 
efpecially  of  fportmanfhip  are  made  ;  but  there  are  fome 
other  methods  of  manufacture,  by  which  the  barrels  are 
made  to  differ  in  fome  refpects  from  thofc  juft  defcri- 
bed, and  are  thought  to  be  confiderably  improved. 
One  kind  of  thefe  are  called  twijted  barrels;  and  by  the 
En tlifh  workmen  are  formed  out  of  the  plates  made 
of  jtubs  formerly  defcribed.  Four  of  thefe,  ef  the  iize 
already  mentioned,  are  requifite  to  make  one  barrel. 
One  of  then  heated  red  hot  for  five  or  fix  inches  is 
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Gun-  turned  like  a  cork-fcrew  by  means  of  the  hammer  and 
Smithcry.  anvjj  .  the  remaining  parts  being  treated  fucceffively  in 
'  *"~^*  the  fame  manner  until  the  whole  is  turned  into  a  fpiral, 
forming  a.  tube  the  diameter  ofwhich  correfponds  with 
the  bore  of  the  intended  barrel.  Four  are  generally 
fufficient  to  form  a  barrel  of  the  ordinary  length,  i.  e. 
from  32  to  38  inches;  and  the  two  which  form  the 
breech  or  ftrongcft  part,  called  the  remforCed part,  are 
confiderably  thicker  than  thofe  which  lorm  the  muzzle 
or  fore  part  of  the  barrel.  One  of  thefe  tubes  is  then 
welded  to  a  part  of  an  old  barrel  to  ferve  as  an  handle ; 
after  which  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  are  united  by  heat- 
ing the  tube  two  or  three  inches  at  a  time  to  a  bright 
white  heat,  and  flriking  the  end  of  it  feveral  limes  a- 
gainft  the  anvil  in  a  horizontal  direction  with  confide- 
rable  ftrength,  which  is  called  jumping  the  barrel;  and 
the  heats  given  for  thispurpofe  are  called  pimping heats. 
The  next  ftep  is  to  introduce  a  mandril  into  the  ca- 
vity, and  to  hammer  the  heated  portion  lightly  in  or- 
der to  flatten  the  ridges  or  burrs  raifed  by  the  jumping 
at  the  place  where  the  fpirals  are  joined.  As  foon  as 
one  piece  is  jumped  throughout  its  whole  length,  ano- 
ther is  welded  to  it,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
until  the  four  pieces  are  united,  when  the  part  of  the 
old  barrel  is  cut  off,  as  being  no  longer  of  any  ufe.  The 
welding  is  repeated  three  times  at  leaft,  and  is  per- 
formed exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  plain 
barrels  ;  and  the  piece  may  afterwards  befinifhed  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  already  given. 

The  operation  for  the  French  twifted  barrels  is  very 
different  from  that  juft  mentioned,  and  much  moreex- 
eeptionable.  It  confifts  in  heating  the  barrel  by  a  few 
inches  at  a  time  to  a  ftrong  red  heat  ;  one  end  is  then 
fcrewed  into  a  vice,  and  a  fquare  piece  of  iron  with  an 
handle  like  an  augre  is  introduced  into  the  other.  By 
means  of  thefe  the  fibres  of  the  heated  portion  are 
twifted  into  a  fpiral  direction,  which  is  fuppofed  to  re- 
fill the  effort  of  the  inflamed  powder  better  than  the 
other.  To  render  this  operation  complete,  however, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  when  once  the  feveral  por- 
tions of  the  barrel  have  been  twifted,  the  fubfequent 
heats  ought  not  to  be  very  great,  or  the  grain  of  the  metal 
will  regain  its  former  ftate,  and  the  barrel  be  no  better 
for  the  twifting  than  before.  To  twift  a  barrel  in  this 
manner,  alfo,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  forge  it  at  leaft  half 
a  foot  longer  than  it  is  intended  to  be,  that  a  fufficient 
length  may  be  kept  cold  at  each  end  to  give  a  fufficient 
purchafe  to  the  vice  and  twifting  inftrument  ;  and  thefe 
portions  muft  afterwards  be  cut  off  before  the  barrel  is 
bored,  or  two  pieces  of  an  old  barrel  may  be  welded  to 
the  muzzle  and  breech  of  that  which  is  to  be  twifted, 
and  cut  off  when  the  operation  is  over.  Thefe  pieces 
may  alfo  be  made  ftronger  than  ufual  to  refift  tfie  force 
of  the  vice  and  twifting  inftrument  ;  and  in  order  to 
give  the  latter  a  firmer  hold,  the  cavity  of  the  muzzle 
may  be  made  of  a  fquare  form.  The  Englifh  workmen 
are  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  this  method  of  twift- 
ing  is  really  injurious  to  the  barrel,  by  ftraining  the 
fibres  of  the  metal.  At  any  rate,  from  the  injudicious 
methods  followed  by  the  French  artifts,  the  greatfeft 
part  of  their  barrels,  faid  to  be  twifted,  are  not  fo  in 
reality  ;  there  being  at  leaft  fix  or  feven  inches  at  the 
nauzzle,  and  feven  or  eight  at  the  breech,  which  are 
not  affected  by  the  operation. 

The  French  ribbon  barrels  have  a  great  refemblance 


to  the  Englifh  twifted  ones  ;  but  the  procefs  for  ma-  Gun- 
king  them  is  much  more  operofe,  though  it  feems  not  Smithery. 
to  poflefs  any  real  advantage  over  that  ufed  by  the  v""""v 
Englifh  artifts.  A  plate  of  iron,  about,  the  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  is  turned  round  a  man- 
dril, and  welded  its  whole  length  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  plain  barrel.  Upon  this  flight  barrel,  which  is 
called  the  lining,  a  plate  of  iron  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  bevelled  off  at  the  edges,  is  by  means  of 
fucceflive  heats  rolled  in  a  fpiral  direction  ;  after  which 
it  is  termed  the  ribbon,  and  muft  have  a  thicknefs  cor- 
refponding  with  that  part  of  the  barrel  which  it  is  to 
form.  As  it  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  form  a 
ribbon  of  fufficient  length  for  the  whole  barrel,  it  is 
made  in  feveral  pieces  ;  and  when  one  piece  is  rolled 
on,  another  is  welded  to  its  end,  and  the  operation 
continued  until  the  lining  be  entirely  covered.  The 
edges  are  fo  much  bevelled,  that  the  one  folds  overthe 
other  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  After  the  ribbon  is 
all  rolled  on,  the  barrel  muft  be  heated  by  two  or  three 
inches  at  a  time,  and  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  united  to 
each  other  and  to  the  lining  by  being  welded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  twifted  barrel  ;  though,  from  what 
has  been  faid  of  the  conftruction  of  thefe  barrels,  it  is 
plain  that  the  operation  of  jumping  cannot  be  admitted 
in  them.  The  barrel  is  afterwards  bored  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  almoft  the  whole  of  the  lining  is  cut  out, 
and  fcarce  any  thing  left  but  the  ribbon  with  which 
the  lining  was  covered. 

The  fuperiority  of  twifted  and  ribbon  barrels  over 
the  plain  kind  gave  occafion  to  a  third  fort  named 
wired  barrels.  Thefe  were  invented  by  an  ingenious 
workman  at  Paris  named  Barrois ;  whofe  method  was 
as  follows :  Upon  a  thin  barrel,  filed  and  dreffed  as 
ufual,  he  rolled,  as  clofe  as  poffible,  and  in  a  fpiral  di- 
reclion,  a  tempered  iron  wire  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
crow-quil,  the  firft  layer  covering  only  the  reinforced 
part.  The  turns  of  the  wire  were  foldercd  to  each 
other  and  to  the  barrel  with  a  compofition  which  he 
kept  a  fecret.  The  wired  part  was  then  filed  fmooth 
and  bright,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  weaken  it  ;  a  fecond 
layer  of  wire  wasapplied  over  the  firft,  extending  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  barrel  ;  and  this  being 
fmoothed  and  brightened  like  the  firft,  athird  layer  was 
applied,  which  covered  the  two  former  and  reached 
quite  to  the  muzzle. 

The  barrels  made  after  this  manserare  fuppofed  to 
be  much  fuperior  to  others,  though  the  fuppofition 
feems  not  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  certain  that  wire 
is  not  preferable  to  other  iron  as  a  material  for  gun- 
barrels  ;  and  the  folder  ufed  by  M.  Barrois  in  a  quan- 
tity nearly  equal  to  the  wire  itfelf,  muft  be  accounted 
a  defect  as  far  as  it  was  ufed  ;  for  no  metal  has  yet 
been  found  equal  to  iron  for 'the  purpofes  of  gun- 
fmiths  :  fo  that  by  the  ufe  of  fo  much  of  this  folder  in 
the  compofition  of  the  barrel,  it  muft  be  undoubtedly 
weaker  than  if  it  had  been  all  made  of  iron.  We  are 
not  to  fuppofe  the  wire  abfolutely  free  from  flaws  ; 
and  even  though  it  were,  there  will  always  be  fmall 
cavities  between  its  turns,  which  the  folder  cannot  fill 
completely.  Betides,  as  the  operation  of  wiring  was 
performed  by  M.  Barrois  upon  a  barrel  that  had  been 
previoufly  bored  and  dreffed  within,  the  repeated  heats 
to  which  it  was  afterwards  fubjedted  in  foldering,  if 
they  did  not  caufe  it  warp,    at  leaft  rendered  it  fo 
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Gun-  rough  that  it  was  neceffary  to  fine-bore  it  afterwards,  within,  though  the  length 
Smitherp.  Theonly  advantage  therefore  which  thefe  barrels  were  the  fame  in  both. 
■ " found  to  pofTefs  was  their  beautiful  appearance  ;  which  As  the  Spanifh  iron  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  ex- 
was  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  circumftances  juft  cellent,  it  has  not  been  unreafonably  fuppofed  that  the 
mentioned,  as  well  as  by  the  extravagant  prices  at  fuperiority  of  the  barrels  manufactured  in  that  king- 
which  they  were  fold  ;  a  fingle  barrel  being  fold  at  5I.  dom  is  owing  more  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  materials 
and  a  double  one  at  twice  thatfum;  whence  thefale  of  than  to  the  fkill  of  the  workmen.  It  muft  be  obfer- 
chem  never  anfwered  the  expectation  of  the  invent-  ved,  however,  that  inftead  of  making  the  plates  over 
death  nobody   thought  of  making 


or,  and  after  his 
them. 

The  Spanifh  barrels  have  long  been  held  in  great 
eftimation,  both  on  account  of  their  being  formed  of 
better  iron  than  thofe  of  other  countries,  and  likewife 
from  an  opinion  of  their  being  more  perfectly  forged 
and  bored.  Thofe  made  at  Madrid  are  the  belt,  and 
even  of  thefc  fuch  as  have  been  made  by  former  gun- 
fmiths  are  in  the  greatefl  eftimation.  The  moft  cele- 
brated SpanifhgunfmithswereNicholasBiz,  wholived 


the 


in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  died  in  is  alfo  thought  to  be  more  owing  to  fancy  than  to  any 
1724  ;  asd  the  barrels  fabricated  by  him  in  the  for-  real  good  qualities  they  poffefs.  Formerly  they  were 
mer  part  of  his  life  are  held  in  the  greatefl  eftimation.  made  from  three  to  three  feet  and  a  half  long ;  their 
Thofe  of  his  cotemporaries,  Juan.  Belanand  Juan  Fer-  bore  being  fuch  as  to  admit  a  bullet  from  22  to  24  in 
nandez,  are  no  lefs  valued  ;  all  of  their  barrels  felling  the  pound ;  and  their  weightfrom  three  to  three  pounds 
in  France  at  1000  livres,  or  45I.  15s.  fterling.  The  and  an  half.  The  reinforced  part  extends  two-fifths, 
fucceffbrs  of  thefe  great  artifts  were  Diego  Efquibal,  of  the  length  ;  and  at  10  or  12  inches  from  the  breech 
Alonzo  Martinez,  Agoftin  Ortiz,  Matthias  Vaera,  is  placed  a  fight,  fuch  as  is  ufually  put  upon  rifle-bar- 
Luis  Santos,  Juan  Santos,  Francifco  Garcia,  Francifco  rels  or  thofe  intended  only  for  ball.  According  to 
Targarone,  Jofeph  Cano,  and  N.  Zelaya.  The  moft  Efpinas,  arquebufs-bearer  to  Philip  IV.  the  weight 
celebrated  now  in  life  are  Francifco  Loper,  Salvador  of  a  Spanifh  barrel  ought  to  be  four  pounds  and  an 
Cenarro,  Miguel  Zeguarra,Ifidoro  Soler,  and  Juan  de  half  when  their  length  is  42  inches;  but  both  weight 
Soto.  The  three  firft  are  gunfmiths  to  the  king  ;  and  and  length  are  now  much  reduced,  they  feldom  ex^ 
the  barrels  made  by  all  of  them  fell  for  13I.  fterling.  ceeding  the  dimenfion  already  mentioned.  Next  to, 
Almoft  all  the  Madrid  barrels  are  compofed  of  the  old  the  barrels  made  at  Madrid,  the  moft  efteemed  are 
fhoes  of  horfes  and  mules,  which  are  collected  for  the  thofe  of  Biftindui  and  St  Olabe  at  Placentia  in  Bifcay ; 
purpofc.  They  are  manufactured  firft  by  welding  and  of  Jeun  and  Clement  Padwefteva,  Eudal  Pous, 
longitudinally,  and  then  being  joined  together  in  four  and  Martin  Marechal,  at  Barcelona  ;  the  ufual  price 
or  fivepieces  like  the  Englifh  barrels  made  from  ftubs,  of  them  being  about  3I.  10s.  fterling. 
as  already  mentioned.  In  this,  and  indeed  all  other  Having  now  defcribed  the  method  of  forging  bar- 
operations  for  making  gun  barrels,  an  immenfe  wafte  rels,  we  fhall  next  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  thofe 
of  the  iron  takes  place  ;  but  that  of  the  Spanifh  iron  imperfections  to  which  they  are  fometimes  liable^  and 


is  by  far  the  greatefl,  a  mafs  of  40  or  45  pounds  be- 
ing required  to  make  one  barrel,  which  when  rough 
from  the  forge  weighs  only  fix  or  feven  pounds  j  fo 
that  from  30  to  38  pounds  are  loft  in  the  hammerings. 
It  may  perhaps,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  the  iron 
be  really  purified  by  this  wafte  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that 
by  long  continued  working  in  the  fire  it  may  be  ren- 
dered totally  ufelefs  and  deftroyed  ;  neither  can  we  be 
aflhred  that  the  other  advantages  pretended  to  refult 
from  their  method  of  manufacture  are  of  any  confe- 
quencc.     The  Spanifh  artifts  likewife  value themfelves 


which  render  them  apt  to  burft  or  recoil  with  violence. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  chink,  crack,  and  flaw, 
The  firft  is  a  fmall  rent  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  barrel ;  the  fecond  acrofs  it ;  and  the  third  is  a 
kind  of  fcale  or  fmall  plate  adhering  to  the  barrel  by 
a  narrow  bafe  from  which  it  fpreads  out  like  the  head 
of  a  nail  from  its  Shank,  and  when  feparated  leaves  a 
pit  or  hollow  in  the  metal.  The  chink  or  flaw  are  of 
much  worfe  confequence  than  the  crack  in  fire-arms,, 
the  force  of  the  powder  being  exerted  more  upon  the 
circumference   than  the  length  of  the  barrel.     The 


on  giving  the  infide  of  their  barrels  a  very  high  polifh  j  flaw  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  chink,  the  latter 
but  the  advantage  of  this,  as  has  already  been  obfer-  fcarce  ever  occurring  but  in  plain  barrels  formed  out  of 
ved,  is  extremely  dubious.  The  only  thing  requifite  a  fingle  plate  of  iron,  and  then  only  when  the  metal  is. 
in  a  gun-barrel  is  that  it  do  not  lead  -,  that  is,  that  the  deficient  in  quality.  When  flaws  happen  on  the  out- 
mark  of  the  bullet  be  not  perceived  on  the  infide  after  fide,  they  are  of  nG  great  confequence  ;  but  in  the  in- 
it  has  been  difcharged,  by  fome  of  the  lead  rubbed  off  fide  they  are  apt  to  lodge  moifture  and  foulnefs  which 
as  it  paffes  through.  In  the  opinion  of  very  good  corrode  tne  iron,  and  thus  the  cavity  enlarges  conti- 
judges,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  take  a  barrel  immedi-  nually  till  the  piece  bnrfts.  This  accident,  however,, 
ately  after  it  has  undergone  the  operation  of  fine-  may  arife  from  many  other  caufes  befides  the  defect  of 
boring  than  to  give  it  any  higher  polifh  ;  and  in  fup-  the  barrel  itfelf.  The  beft  pieces  will  burft  when  the 
port  of  this  opinion,  M.  deMarolles,  an  author  of  great  ball  isnot  fufficiently  rammed  home,  fo- that  a  fpace  is 
reputation,  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  a  barrel  rough  left  between  it  and  the  powder.  A  very  fmall  wind- 
fronv  the  .borer  throw  a  charge  of  fhot  deeper  into  a  age  or  paffage  for  the  inflamed  powder  between  the 
quire  of  paper  than  one  which  was  highly  polifhed  fides  of  the  barrel  and  ball  will  be  fufllcient  to  prevenr 
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lap  a  little  in  the  place  where  they  join,  they  give  one 
of  them  a  complete  turn ;  fo  that  every  Spanifh  bar- 
rel may  be  faid  to  be  double  throughout  its  whole 
length.  The  different  portions  of  the  iron  are  alfo 
forged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  grain  of  the  iron  is 
difpofed  in  a  fpiral  manner  ;  whence  it  has  the  fame 
effect  with  a  ribbon  or  twifted  barrel.  The  outfide  is- 
finifhed  by  turning  them  in  a  lathe  ;  whence  probably 
they  are  always  lefs  elegantly  wrought  than  the  French 
and   Englifh  pieces.     The  great  value  put  upon  them 
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Gun-     the  accident  ;  but  if  the  ball  has  been  forcibly  driven 
Smkhery.  down  with  an  iron  ramrod,  fo  as  ta  fill  up  the  cavity 
""""^       '  of  the  barrel  very  exactly,  the  piece  will  almoft  cer- 
tainly burft,  if  o.ily  a  very  fmall  fpace  be  left  between 
it  and  the   powder  ;  and  the  greater  the  fpace  is,  the 
more  certainly    does   the  event    take  place.     Of  this 
Mr  Robins  gives  a  remarkable  inftance,  accounting  at 
the  fame   time  for   the  phenomenon.     «*  A  moderate 
charge  of  powder  (fays  he),  when  it  has  expanded  it- 
felf  through  the  vacant  fpace  and  reaches  the  ball,  will, 
by  the   velocity   each    part  has   acquired,  accumulate 
itfelf  behind  the  ball,  and   will  thereby  be  condenftd 
prodigioufly  :  whence,  if  the  barrel  be  not  of  an  extra- 
ordinary ftrength  in  that  part,  it  mult  infallibly  built. 
The  truth   of  this  I  have  experienced  in  a  very  good 
Tower  mufket  forged  of  very  tough  iron  :  for  char- 
ging it  with   12  pennyweight  of  powder,  and  placing 
the  ball  loofely   16  inches  from  the  breech;  on  the 
firing  of   it    the    part  of  the  barrel    juft  behind  the 
bullet  was  fvvelled  out  to  double  its  diameter  like  a 
blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of  two  inches  in 
length  were  burft  out  of  it."     A  piece  will  frequently 
bnrit  from  having  its  mouth  flopped  up  with  earth  or 
fno'w  ;   which  accidenc  fometimes  happens  to  fportfmen 
in  leaping   a  ditcli  in    which  they  have  ailifted  them- 
felvcs  with  their  fowling-piece,  putting  the  mouth  of 
it  to  the  ground  ;  and  when  this  does  not  happen,  it 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  doppage  being 
extremely  flight.     For  the  fame  reafon  a  mufket   will 
certainly  burft  if  it  be  fired  with  the  muzzle  immerfed 
only  a  very  little  way  in  water.     It  will  alfo  burfl 
from  an  overcharge  ;   but  when  fuch  an  accident  hap- 
pens in  other  circumflances,  it  is  nioft  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  a  defect  in  the  workmanfhip,  or  in  the 
iron  itfelf.     Thefe  defects  are  principally  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  welding,  a  deep  flaw  having  taken  place, 
or  an   inequality  in  the  bore  ;  which  laft  is  the  moil 
common  of  any,  efpecially  in  the  low-priced  barrels. 
The  reafon  of  a  barrel's  burfting  from  an  inequality  in 
the  bore  is,  that  the  elaftic  fluid,  fet  loofe  by  the  in- 
flammation of  the  powder,  and  endeavouring  to  expand 
itfelf  in  every  direction,  being  repelled  by  the  ftror.ger 
parts,    acts  with  additional  force  againft  tie  weaker 
ones,  and  frequently  burfts  through  them,  which  it 
would  not  have  done  had   the  fides  been  equally  thick 
and  itrong  throughout.    With  regard  to  defects  arifing 
from  the  bad  quality  of  the  iron,  it  is  impolfible  to  fay 
any  thing  certain.     As  the  choice  of  the  materials  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  gunfmith,  the  only  way  to  be  af- 
fured  of  having  a  barrel  made  of  proper  metal  is  to  pur- 
chafe  it  from  an  artift  of  known  reputation,  and  to 
give  a  confiderable  price  for  the  piece. 

The  recoil  of  a  piece  becomes  an  object:  of  import- 
ance only  when  it  is  very  great;  for  every  piece  re- 
coils in  fome  degree  when  it  is  difcharged,  the  moft 
frequent  caufe  of  an  exceffive  recoil  is  an  inequality 
in  the  bore  of  the  barrel;  and  by  this  it  will  be  occa- 
fioned  even  when  the  inequality  is  too  fmall  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  eve.  The  explanation  of  this  upon  me- 
chanical prinicples  indeed  is  not  very  eafy  ;  for  as  it  is 
there  an  invariable  law,  that  action  and  reaction  are 
equal  to  one  another,  we  mould  be  apt  to  fuppofe  that 
every  time  a  piece  is  difcharged  it  mould  recoil  with 
the  whole  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
and  that  of  the  inflamed  powder.'    But  were  this  the 


cafe,  no  man  could  fire  a  mufket  without  being  de-  Gun- 
ftroyed  ;  for  the  bullet  flics  out  only  with  a  vtlocity  Smithery. 
of  1 700  feet  in  a  fecond,  or  not  much  more,  while  '  w  ** 
that  of  the  powder,  ^as  calculated  by  Mr  Robins,  is 
not  lefs  than  7000  feet  in  the  fame  fpace.  But  was 
the  recoil  to  be  made  with  the  difference  of  thefe  ve- 
locities, or  with  one  half  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  no  man 
-could  bear  it.  The  fame  thing  therefore  nuift  take 
place  in  the  recoil  of  a  mufket  which  Dr  Prieftley 
obferved  in  his  experimeutf.  on  the  explofion  of  inflam- 
mable and  dephlogifticated  air,  viz.  that  the  force  is 
exerted  much  more  upon  the  part  fart  heft  from  that 
where  the  inflammation  begins  than  upon  that  next  to 
it.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  ftrength  of  the  recoil 
will  always  be  found  proportionable  to  the  weight  of 
the  piece  ;  that  is,  the  lighter  the  piece  is,  the  greater 
the  recoil,  and  vice  verj'a.  The  recoil  may  be  increa- 
fed  by  any  thing  which  retards  the  paflage  of  the  fhot  ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  augmented  by  the  foulnefs  of  the  bar- 
rel by  repeated  firing.  M.  de  Marolles  informs  us  al- 
fo, that  a  piece  will  recoil,  if,  from  the  breech-plug 
being  made  too  fhou,  fome  turns  of  the  fcrtw  remain 
empty  ;  as  in  thefe  apart  of  the  powder  is  lodged  which 
forms  an  obftacle  to  the  explofion  ;  though  in  what 
manner  this  explofion  takes  place  is  not  very  apparent, 
as,  though  the  powder  lodged  there  might  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  the  force  of  the  explofion,  it  can 
fcarce  be  fhown  to  ftand  in  the  vv  ay  of  it.  The  fame 
author  likewife  informs  us  that  a  barrel  mounted  upon 
a  very  ftraight  flock  will  recoil  more  than  one. that  is 
confiderably  bent.  Sometimes  alfo  a  fowling-piece  will 
recoil  from  the  fportfman  applying  it  improperly  to  his 
fhonlder  ;  though  this  laft  circumltance  teems  likewife 
inexplicable.  It  is  moft  probable  therefore  that  the 
fuppofed  greater  recoil  taken  notice  of  in  this  cafe, 
arifes  only  from  the  ufual  recoil  being  more  fenfibly 
felt  in  one  pofition  than  another. 

The  caufe  to  which  too  great  a  recoil  in  mufkets 
has  been  ufually  attributed,  is  the  placing  of  the  touch- 
hole  at  fome  diftance  from  the  breech-plug ;  fo  that 
the  powder  is  fired  about  the  middle,  or  towards  its 
fore-part,  rather  than  at  its  bafe.  To  avoid  this>  fome 
1  artifts  form  a  groove  or  channel  in  the  breech -plug,  as 
deep  as  the  fecond  or  third  turn  of  the  fcrew  ;  the 
touch-hole  opening  into  this  channel,  and  thus  firing 
the  powder  at  its  very  loweft  part.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  a  number  of  experiments  made  upon  this 
fubject  by  M.  le  Clerc  gunfmith  to  the  king  of  France, 
that  it  made  very  little  difference  with  regard  to  the 
recoil,  whether  the  touch- hole  was  dole  to  the  breech 
or  an  inch  diftant  from  it.  The  only  circumftance  to 
be  attended  to  with  refpect  to  its  fituation  therefore 
is,  that  it  be  net  quite  ciofe  to  the  breech-plug;  as  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  is  found  to  be  more  apt  to  be  choaked 
up  than  when  placed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  it. 

The  only  other  circumftance  now  to  be  determined 
with  regard  to  mufket-barrels  is  their  proper  length. 
Formerly  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  longer  they  were 
made,  the  greater  would  be  the  diftance  to  which 
they  carried  the  fhot,  and  that  without  any  limitation. 
This  opinion  continued  to  prevail  till  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  it  was  firft  propofed  as  a  doubt  whe- 
ther long  barrels  carried  farther  than  fhortones.  With 
regard  to  cannon,  indeed,  it  hadlong  before  this  time  . 

been 
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Gan-  been  known  that  they  might  be  made  too  long;  and 
Smithery.  Balthazar  Killar,  a  celebrated  cannon-founder  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  able  to  account  for  it.  When 
afked  by  Monf.  Suriry  de  St  Remy,  why  the  culverki 
of  Nancy,  which  is  22  feet  long,  did  not  carry  a  ball 
equally  far  with  a  lhorter  piece  ?  he  replied,  that*  the 
powder,  when  in-named,  ought  to  quit  the  cavity  of 
the  piece  in  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  exert  its  whole 
force  upon  the  bullet  :  by  a  longer  flay,  part  of  the 
force  is  loft  ;  and  the  fame  caufe  may  produce  an  ine- 
quality in  the  (hots,  by  giving  a  variation  to  the  bullet, 
fo  as  to  deftroy  its  rectilineal  courfe,  and  throw  it  to 
one  fide  or  other  of  the  mark."  Mr  Robins,  wlwon 
this  as  well  as  every  other  qaeftion  in  gunnery  ha's  al- 
moft  exhaufted  the  fubjecl,  informs  us,  that  "  if  a 
mufket- barrel,  of  the  common  length  and  bore  be  fired 
with  a  leaden  bullet  and  half  its  weight  of  powder, 
and  if  the  fame  barrel  be  afterwards  Shortened  one  half 
and  fired  with  the  fame  charge,  the  velocity  of  the 
bullet  in  this  fhortened  barrel  will  be  about  one-fixth 
.  lefs  than  what  it  was  when  the  barrel- was  entire  ;  and 
if  inileadof  Shortening  the  barrel,  it  be  increafed  to 
twice  its  ufual  length,  when  it  will  be  near  eight  feet 
long,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  will  not  hereby  be  aug- 
mented more  than  one-eight  part.  And  the  grearer 
the  length  of  the  barrel  is  in  proportion  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bullet,  and  the  fmaller  the  quantity  of  pow- 
der, the  more  inconsiderable  will  thele  alterations  of 
velocity  be."  From  ihefe  eonfiderations  it  appears, 
that  the  advantages  gained  by  long  barrels  are  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  disadvantages  arifing  from  the 
weight  and  incumbrance  of  ufing  them;  and  from  a 
multiiudeof  experiments  it  is  now  apparent,  that  every 
one  may  choofe  what  length  he  pleafes,  without  any 
-  fenfible  detriment  to  the  range  of  his  piece.  The 
moft  approved  lengths  are  from  32  to  38  inches. 

An  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  among  fportf- 
men,  that  by  fome  unknown  manoeuvre  the  gunfmith 
is  able  to  make  a  piece,   loaded  with  fmall  (hot,  throw 

■  the  contents  fo  clofe  together  that  even  at  the  diflance 
of  40  or  50  paces  the  whole  will  be  confined  within 
the  breadth  of  a  hat.  From  fuch  experiments  ashave 
been  made  in  rhis  fubjecl,  however,  it  appears,  that 
the  clofenefs  or  wideneis  with  whicha  piece  throws  its 
fhot    is   liable  to  innumerable  variations  from  caufes 

;  which  no  fkill  in  the  gunfmith  can  poffibly  reach.  So 
variable  are  thefe  caufes,   that  there  is  no  poffibility  of 

■  making  the  fame  piece  throw    its  fhot  equally  clofe 

•  twice  fucccflively.  In  general,  however,  the  clofer 
the  wadding  is,  the  better  difpofed  the  fhot  feems  to 
be  to  fall  within  a  fmall  compafs.  The  clofenefs  of 
the  fhot  therefore  would  feem  to  depend  in  a  great 
meafure  on'preventing  the  flame  of  the  powder  from 
infinuating  itfelf  among  its  particles;  whence  the  fol- 
lowing method  is faid  to  be  praftifed  with  fuccefs  by 
thofe  who  moot  for  a  wager  at  a  mark  with  fmall  fhot; 
viz.  to  put  in  the  fhot  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time, 
ramming  down  a  little  tow  or  thin  paper  over  each  ; 
fo  as  to  fill  the  interfaces  of  the  grains,  and  thus  pre- 
sent the  flame  from  getting  in  amongfl  the  grains  and 

•  fcattering  them.  In  firing  with  fmall  fhot,  a  curious 
circumftance  fometimes  occurs,  viz.  that  the  grains, 
inftead  of  being  equally  distributed  over  the  fpace  they 
ftrike,  are  thrown  in  cluflers  of  10,  12,  15,  or  more; 
whilft  feveral  con-fid erable  fpaces  are  left  without  a 
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grain  in  them.     Sometimes  one-third  or  ore   half  of     Gun- 
the  charge  will  be  collected  into  a  duller  of  this  kind;  Smithery. 
nay,  fometimes,  though  mnch  more  rarely,  the  whole  '       v 
charge  will  be  collected  into  one  mafs,  fo  as  to  pierce 
a  board  near  an  inch   thick  at  the  distance  of   40  or 
45  paces.     Small  barrels  are  faid  to  be  more  liable  to 
this  cluttering  than  large  oacs  ;  and  M.  de    Marollcs 
informs  us,  that  this  is  efpecially  the  cafe  when  the 
barrels  are  new,  and    like  wife  when  they  are  frefh- 
wafhed  :    though   he  acknowledges  that  it  did  not  al- 
ways happen  with  the  barrels  he  employed  even  after 
they  were  warned.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
clofenefs  of  the  fhot  depends  on  fome  circumftance  re- 
lative to  the  wadding  rather  than  to  the  mechanifm  of 
the  barrel. 

Some  pieces  are  compofed  of  two  or  more  barrels 
joined  together;  in  which  cafe  the  ihicknefs  of  each 
of  the  barrels  is  iomewhat  lefs  than  in  fingle- barrelled 
pieces.  Alter  being  properly  dielled  each  of  them  is 
filed  flat  on  the  fide  where  they  are  to  join  each  other, 
fo  that  they  may  fit  more  clofely  together.  The  cor- 
responding notches  are  then  made  at  the  muzzle  and 
breech  of  each  barrel;  and  into  thefe  are  fitted  two 
fmall  pieces  of  iron  to  hold  them  more  ftrongly  to- 
gether. Being  then  uniied  by  tinning  the  contiguous 
parts,  a  triangular  piece  of  iron  called  the  rib  isfaften- 
ed  on  in  like  manner,  running  the  whole  length  on  the 
upper  fide  ;  which  ferves  to  hold  them  more  ftrongly 
together.  After  this  they  are  to  be  polifhed  and  co- 
loured in  the  manner  defcribed  for  fingle  barrels.  Great 
care  mould  be  taken  that  the  barrels  joined  in  this 
manner  Should  be  quite  equal  in  ftrength  to  one  an- 
other, and  that  both  fhould  be  quite  upright,  or  of  an 
equal  thicknefs  throughout.  If  any  inequality  takes 
place  in  the  ftrength  of  the  barrels,  the  weaker  will  be 
warped  by  the  aclion  of  the  ftronger ,  and  the  warping 
from  this  caufe  has  fometimes  been  fo  considerable  as 
to  render  one  of  the  barrels  ufelefs.  To  bring  every 
pan  ol  the  circumference  of  each  barrel  to  an  equal 
ftrength  as  ncdrly  as  poihble,  fo  th«i  no  part  maybe 
ftrained  by  the  explosion,  that  fide  where  they  touch 
each  other  muft  be  fo  reduced,  that  the  partition 
between  the  two  calibers  may  be  no  thicker  than  ei- 
ther barrel  was  at  the  fame  place  before  it  was  filed  ro 
join  in  this  manner.  Formerly  the  double-barrelled 
pieces  were  made  with  one  barrel  lying  over  the  other, 
each  barrel  having  a  feparate  pan,  hammer,  and  ham- 
mer-fpriug,  but  only  one  cock  for  both.  The  barrels 
were  therefore  made  to  turn  round  at  the  place  wheie 
the  breeches  joined  with  the  ftock  ,  fo  that  as  foon  as 
one  was  fired  off,  the  other  could  be  brought  into  hs 
place  by  prtfling  a  Spring  moved  by  the  guard  with 
the  right  hand,  while  with  the  Jeit  the  barrels  were 
turned  upon  their  common  axis  ;  and  as  foon  as  the 
charged-barrel  was  thus  brought  into  its  proper  fitua- 
tion,  the  fpring  defcended  into  a  notch  and  kept  it 
firm.  But  this  method  was  found  to  be  too  compli- 
cated and  embarrafTed,  though  upon  the  fame  plan 
three  and  four  barrels  were  fometimes  mounted  upon 
one  ftock  ;  but  thefe  pieces  were  intolerably  heavy, 
and  have  no  real  fuperiority  over  the  double-barrelled 
pieces  which  do  not  turn  round,  and  which  of  confe- 
quence  are  now  only  made  ufe  of. 

In  forging  barrels  of  all  kinds,  it  is  of  confiderable 
importance  to  have  them  made  at  firft  as  near  as  pofli- 
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<5utitcr.    Me  to  the  weight  intended  when  they  are  finiflied,  fo  portional between  the  two  given  numbers.  Suppofe  8  and    Guater 

that  very  little  be  taken  away  by  the  boring  and  filing  :  32 ;  extend  the  compafles'from  8,  in  the  left-hand  part  f 

for  as  the  outer  furface,  by  having  undergone  the  ac-  of  the  line,  to  32  in  the  right;  then  biflecting  this  Guthalas, 

tion  of  the  hammer  more  immediately  than  any  other  diftance,  its  half  will  reach  from  8  forward,  or  from  *" 

part,  is  rendered  the  mo  ft  compact  and  pure,  we  mould  32  backward,  to  16,  ihe  mean  proportional    fought, 

be  careful  to  remove  as  little  of  it  as  pojfible  ;  and  the  S.To  extrattthefquare  root  of  any  number.  Suppofe  25  : 

fame  holds,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  with  the  infide,  biflee~t  the  diftance  between  ion  the  fcale  and  the  point 

reprefenting  25  :  then  the  half  of  this  diftance,  fet  off 


which  is  to  be  cut  with  the  borer.  Piftol-barrels  are 
forged  in  one  piece,  two  at  a  time,  joined  by  their 
muzzles,  and  are  bored  before  they  are  cut  afunder : 
by  which  means  there  is  not  only  a  faving  of  time  and 
labour,  but  a  greater  certainty  of  the  bore  being  the 
fame  in  both. 

GUNTER  (Edmund),  an  excellent  Englifh  mathe- 
matician and  aftronomer,  was  born  in  Hertford/hire  in 
1 581,  and  ftudied  atWeftminifter-fchool ;  from  whence 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts  in  1606,  and  afterwards  entered  into  holy 
orders.  In  1615  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity  :  but  being  peculiarly  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge in  the  mathematics,  he  had  two  years  before  been 
chofen  profeflbr  ofaftronotny  in  Grefliam-college,  Lon- 


from  1,  will  give  the  point  reprefenting  the  root  5. 
In  the  fame  manner  the  cube  root,  or  that  of  any 
higher  power,  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  diftance 
on  the  line  between  1  and  the  given  number  into  as 
many  equal  parts  as  the  index  of  the  power  exprefies; 
then  one  of  thofe  parts,  fet  from  i,  will  find  the  point 
reprefenting,  the  root  required. 

Cunter's  Quadrant,  one  made  of  wood,  brafs,  Sec. 
containing  a  kind  of  ftereographic  projection  of  the 
fphere,  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial ;  the  eye  being 
fuppofed  placed  in  one  of  the  poles. 

Cunter's  Quadrant,  called  by  navigators  fimply  the 

gunter,  is  a  large  plain  fcale>  generally  two  feet  long, 

and    about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  with  artificial 

don;  where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  lectures     lines  delineated  on  it,  of  great  ufe  in  folving  queftions 

in  trigonometry,  navigation,  &c. 

GUNWALE,  or  Gunnel,  is  the  uppermofl  wale 
of  a  fhip,  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on  ei- 
ther fide  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  fore  caftle,  being 
the  uppermoft  bend  which  finifhes  the  upper  works  of 
the  hull,  in  that  part  in  which  are  put  the  ftanchions 
which  fupport  the  wafte-trees. 

GURK,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Carinthia  in  Germany, 
feated  on  the  river  Gurk,  in  E*  Long.  14. 15.  N.  Lat. 
47.  10. 

GURNARD,  in  ichthyology.     SccTrigla. 

GUST,  a  fudden  and  violent  fquall  of  wind,  burft- 
ing  from  the  hills  upon  the  fea  lo  as  to  endanger  the 
fhipping  near  the  fhore.  Thefe  are  peculiar  to  fome 
coafts,  as  thofe  of  South  Barbary  and  Guinea. 

GUSTAVIA,  in  botariy  ;  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
a;idria  order,  belonging  tb  the  monadelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  no  calyx  :  the  petals  very  numerous? 
the  berry  multilocular  ;  the  feeds  appendaged. 

GUSTAVUS  I.  king  of  Sw&en,  fon  of  Eric  do 
Vafa  duke  of  Gripfholm.  Chriftian.II.  king  of  Den- 
mark having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  confined  Guftavtis  at  Copenhagen  ;  but  he 
making  his  efcape  wandered  a  long  time  in  the  forefts, 
till  the  cruelties  of  the  tyrant  having  occafioned  a  re- 
volution, he  was  firft  declared  governor  of  Sweden, 
and  in  1513  elected  king.  This  prince  introduced 
Lutheranifm  into  his  dominions,  whicli  in  a  little  time 


and  writings.  He  invented  a  fmall  portable  quadrant ; 
and  alfo  the  famous  line  of  proportions,  which,  after 
the  inventor,  is  called  Gunter' 's  fcale.  He  likewife 
publifhed  Canon  Triangular um ;  and  a  work  intitled 
Of  the  Sector,  Crofs-ftaff,  and  other  inftruments.  This 
laft  was  publifhed,  with  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  his 
Canon Triangulorum,  in  4to,  by  Samuel  Fofter  profef- 
for  of  Grefliam-college.  Mr  Gunter  died  at  that  col- 
ledge   in  1626. 

Cunter's  Line,  a  logarithmic  line,  ufually  graduated 
upon  fcales,  fectors,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  line  of  lines  and  line  of  number  : 
being  only  the  logarithms  graduated  upon  a  ruler, 
which  therefore  ferves  to  folve  problems  inftrumentally 
in  the  fame  manner  as  logarithms  do  arithmetically. 
It  is  ufually  divided  into  100  parts,  every  tenth  where- 
of is  numbered,  beginningwith  I  and  endingwith  10: 
fo  that  if  the  firft  great  divifion,  marked  1,  ftand  for 
one  tenth  of  any  integer,  the  next  divifion  marked  2, 
will  ftand  for  two  tenths,  3,  three-tenths,  andfoon; 
and  the  intermediate  divisions  will  in  like  manner  re- 
prefent  ioodth-parts  of  the  fame  integer.  If  each  of 
the  great  divifions  reprefent  10  integers,  then  will  the 
letter  divifions  ftand  for  integers  ;  and  if  the  greater 
divifions  be  fuppofed  each  100,  the  fubdivifions  will  be 
each  10. 

Ufe  of  Cunter's  Line.  I .  To  find  the  product  of  two 
numbers.     From  1  extend  the  compares  to  the  multi- 


plier; and  the  fame  extent,  applied  the  fame  way  from     fpreaditfelf  ali  over  the  kingdom.     He  died  in  1560; 

having  made  his  kingdom  hereditary,  which  was  before 
elective.     See  Sweden. 

Gustavvs  Adolphus,  furnamed  the  Great,  king  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Sockholm  in  1594,  and  fucceed- 
ed  his  father  Charles  in  161 1.  He  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  the  Proteftants  in  Germany,  who   were  opprefled 


the  multiplicand,  will  reach  to  the  product.  Thus  if 
the  product  of  4  and  8  be  required,  extend  the  com- 
paifes  from  1  to  4,  and  that  extent  laid  from  8  the 
fame  way  will  reach  to  32.  their  product.  2.  To  di- 
vide one  number  by  another.  The  extent  from  the  divi- 
for  to  unity  will  reach  from  the  dividend  to  the  quo 


tient 
from 


thus,  to  divide  36  by  4,  extend  the  compares     and  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand. 


4  to  1,  and  the  fame  extent  will  reach  from  36 
to  9,  the  quotient  fought.  3.  To  three  given  numbers 
to  find a  fourth  proportional.  Suppofe  the  numbers  6, 
8,  9  :  extend  the  compafles  from  6  to  8  ;  and  this  ex- 
tent, laid  from  9  the  fame  way,  will  reach  to  12,  the 
fourth  proportional  required.     4-  To  find  a  mean  pro* 


He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  gained  many  victories  of 
which  an  account,  is  given  under  the  article  Sweden. 
He  was  at  laft  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where 
his  troops  got  the  victory,  and  defeated  two  of  the 
emperor's  armies. 
GUTHALUS,    or  Gvttaius    (an«.  geog.),   is 

thought 
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Gutta 


Guy. 


thought  to  be  the  tfiadrus  of  Ptolemy.  Now  the  Oder; 
which  riling  in  Moravia,  runs  through  Sileiia,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Poinerania,  into  the  Baltic. 

GUTTA,  a  Latin  terra  for  what  in  E'nglilhwe  call 
drop. 

CvTTARofacea,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  redorpimpled 
face  ;  a  diftemper  which,  though  not  always  owing  its 
original  to  hard  drinking,  is  neverthelefs  molt  incident 
to  tipplers  of  ftrong  beer,  wines,  fpirits,  &c. 

Cvr-TA  Serena,  a  difeafc  in  which  the  patient,  with- 
out any  apparent  fav.lt  in  the  eye,  is  deprived  of  light. 
See  {Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

Gutta,  in  architecture,  are  ornaments  in  the  form 
of  little  cones  ufed  in  the  Doric  corniche,  or  on  the  ar- 
chitrave underneath  the  triglypus,  reprefenting  a  fort 
©r  drops  of  bells. 

GUTTURAL,  a  term  applied  to  letters  or  founds 
pronounced  or  formed  as  it  were  in  the  throat. 

GUTTY,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  when  any  thing 
is  charged  or  fprinkled  with  drops.  In  blazoning,  the 
colour  of  the  drops  is  to  be  named  ;  as  gutty  of  fable, 
of  gules,  &c. 

GUY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  bookfeller,  founder  of 
the  hoipital   for  fick  and  lams  in   Southwark  bearing 
his  name,  was  thefon  of  Thomas  Guy  lighterman  and 
coal-dealer  in  Horfley-down,  Southwark.    He  was  put 
apprentice,  in  1660,  to  a  bookfeller  in  the    porch  of 
Mercer's-chapel  ;  and  fet  up  trade  with  a  Itock  of  about 
200  1.  in  the  houfe  that  forms  the  angle  between  Corn- 
hill  and  Lombard -ftreet.  The  Englilh  Bibles  being  at 
that  time  very  badly  printed,  Mr  Guy  engaged   with 
others  in  a  fcheme  for  printing  them  in  Holland  and 
importing  them  ;  but  this  being  put  a  ftop  to,  he  con- 
tracted with  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  their  privilege 
of  printing  them,  and  carried  on  a  great   bible-trade 
for  many  years  to  a  confiderable  advantage.    Thus  he 
began  to  accumulate  money,  and  his  gains  refted  in  his 
hands  ;  for  being  afingle  man,  and  very  penurious, 
his  expences  could  not  be  great  when  it  was  his  cuftom 
to  dine  on  his  fhop-couuter  which  no  other  table  cover- 
ing than  an  old  newfpaper  ;  he  was  moreover  as  little 
fcrupulous  about  the  fYyleof  his  apparel.  The  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  however,  was  acquired  by  purchafing  fea- 
mens  ticketsduring  queen  Anne's  wars,  and  by  South- 
Sea   ftock  in   the  memorable    year  1720.     To  fhow 
what  great  events  fpring  from  trival  caufes,  it  may  be 
oblerved,  that  +be -public  owe  the  dedication  of  the 
greateft  part  of  his  immenfe  fortune  to  charitable  pur- 
pofes,  to  the  indifcreet  officioufnefs  of  his  maid-fervant 
in  interfering  with  the  mending  of  the  pavement  be- 
fore the  door.     Guy  had  agreed  to  marry    her  ;  and, 
preparatory  to  his  nuptials,  had  ordered  the  pavement 
before  his  door,  which  was  in  a  neglected  ftate,  to  be 
mended,  as  far  as  to  a  particular  (tone  which  he  point- 
ed out.     The  maid,  while  her  matter  was  out,  inno- 
cently looking  on  the  paviers  at  work,  faw  a  broken 
place  that  ihey  had  not  repaired,  and  mentioned  it  to 
thein  :  but  they  told  her  that  Mr  Guy    had  directed 
them  not  to  go  fo  far.     Well,  lays  the,  do  you  mend 
it  :   tell  him  I  bade  you,  and  I  know  he  will  not  be  an- 
gry.    It    happened,    however,  that  the  poor  girl  pre- 
fumed  too  much  on  her  influence  over  her  careful  lover, 
with  whom  a  few  extraordinary  millings  expence  turn- 
ed the  fcale  totally  agaialt  her  :  the  men  obeyed  ;  Guy 
was  enraged  to  rind  his  orders  exceeded,  his  matrimo- 
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nial  fcheme  was  renounced,  and  fo  he  built  hofpitals  in  r>tT_ 
his  old  age.  In  the  year  1707  he  built  and  furnifhed  Guyo'n. 
three  wards  on  the  north  fide  of  the  outer  court  of  ,— *v — 
St  Thomas's  Hofpital  in  Southwark,  and  gave  100  1, 
to  it  annually  for  eleven  years  preceding  the  erection  of 
his  own  hoipital :  and,  fome  time  before  his  death, 
erected  the  ftateJy  iron-gate,  with  the  large  houfes  on 
each  fide,  at  the  expence  of  about  30004^ -Tie  was 
76  years  of  age  when  he  formed  the  defign  of  building 
the  hofpital  contiguous  to  that  of  St  Thomas's,  which 
bears  his  name,  and  lived  to  fee  it  roofed  in  ;  dying  in 
the  year  1724.  The  charge  of  erecting  this  vaft  pile 
amounted  to  18,793  1.  and  he  left  219,499  1.  to  en- 
dow it  ;  a  much  larger  fum  than  had  ever  been  dedica- 
ted to  charitable  ufes  in  Britain  by  any  one  man. 
He  erected  an  alms-fcoufe  with  a  library  at  Tan  worth  in 
Staffordfhire  (the  place  of  his  mother's  nativity,  and 
for  which  he  was  reprefentative  in  parliament)  for  14 
poor  men  and  women  ;  and  for  their  pennons,  as  well 
as  for  the  putting  out  poor  children  apprentices,  be- 
queathed 125  1.  a-year.  Laftly  he  bequeathed  1000  1. 
to  every  one  who  could  prove  themfelves  in  any  degree 
related  to  him. 

Guy,  a  rope  ufed  to  keep  fteady  any  weighty  body 
whilft  it  is  hoifting  or  lowering,  particularly  when  the 
fliip  is  fhaken  by  a  tempeftuous  fea. 

Guy  is  likewife  a  large  flack  rope,  extending  from 
the  head  of  the  main-malt  to  the  head  of  the  fore-ma^, 
and  having  two  or  three  large  blocks  fattened  to  the 
middle  of  it.  This  is  chiefly  employed  to  fullain  the 
tackle  ufed  to  koilt  in  and  out  the  cargo  of  a  merchant 
fhip,  and  is  accordingly  removed  from  the  mail-head  as 
foon  as  the  veffel  is  laden  or  delivered. 

Cur's  Cliffy  in  Watwickfhire,  a  great  cliff  en  the 
weft  lide  of  the  Avon  and  the  north  fide  of  Warwick, 
where  in  the  Britons  time  was  an  oratory,  and  in  that 
of  the  Saxons  a  hermitage,  where  Guy  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  is  faid  to  have  retired  to  it  after  his  fatigues 
by  the  toils  and  pleafures  of  the  world,  built  the  chapel, 
and  cohabited  with  the  hermit;  and  that  from  then  ce 
it  had  the  name.  This  hermitage  was  kept  up  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  Rich.  Beauchamp  carl  of 
Warwick  eitablilhed  a  chantry  here,  and  in  memory 
of  the  famous  Guy  erected  a  large  itatuc  of  him  in  the 
chapel  eight  feet  in  height,  and  raifed  a  rcof  over  the 
adjacent  fprings.  The  chapel  is  in  the  pariili  of  St 
Nicholas,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Warwick. 

GUYON  (Johanna  Mary  Bourtiers  de  la  Motbe),  a 
Frenchlady,  memorable  for  her  writings,  and  for  her 
fufferings  in  the  caufe  of  Qjiietifm,  was  defcended  from 
a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Montargis  in  1648.  She 
gave  fome  extraordinary  fympcoms  of  illumination  from 
her  earlieft  infancy  ;  and  tried  to  take  the  veil  before 
flie  was  of  age  to  difpofe  of  herfelf  ;  but  her  parents 
obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentleman  to  whom  they  h^d 
promifed  her.  She  was  a  widow  at  the  age  of  28: 
when  diftinguifliiug  herfelf  in,  and  making  many  con- 
verts to,  the  way  of  contemplation  a;;d  prayer  known 
by  the  name  of  Quietifvi,  complaints  were  made  of  her 
f  iritualifm,  and  Ihe  was  confined  by  order  of  the  king, 
and  feverely  examined  for  eight  months.  She  wasdifchar- 
ged  ;  but  was  afterwards  involved  in  the  perfecution 
of  the  archbifhop  of  Can.bray,  and  thrown  into  the 
Baftile,  where  (he  underwent  many  examinations :  but 
nothing  being  made  out  sgainft  her,  fhe   once  more 
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Gwiniad  obtained  her  liberty,  and  lived  private  to  her  death  ia 
I!         1717.    She  fpent  her  latter  years  in  my  ftical  reveries; 
Cymna-     covcr}ng  ner  tables,  ceilings,  and  every  thingthat  would 
^ .     ^m'      receive  them,  with  the  Tallies  of  a,  vifionary  imagination. 
Her  pious  verfes  were  collected  after  her  death  in  5  vols- 
intitled  Cantiquesfpirituelstou  d'Emblemesfur  f 'Amour 
Div'tn.     Her  publications  were,  Le  moyen  court  et  tres 
facile  de  fair e  Or aif on s  j  and  LeCantique  desCantiques 
de  Salomon  interprete  felon  le  fens  myftique ;  which 
were  condemned  by  the  archbiShop  of  Paris. 
GWINIAD,  in  ichthyology.    Sec  Salmo. 
GYARUS  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  Cyclades,  12 
miles  in  compafs,  lying  to  the  eaft  of  Delos.  It  was 
a  defart  ifland,  and  allotted  for  a  place  of  baniShment 
by  the  Romans. 

GYBING,  the  act  of  Shifting  any  boom-fail  from 
one  fide  of  the  mail  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  understand  this  operation  more  clearly,  it 
is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  by  a  boom-fail  is  meant 
any  fail  whofe  bottom  is  extended  by  a  boom,  the  fore- 
end  of  which  is  hooked  on  its  respective  maft  ;  fo  as  to 
fwing  occafionally  on  either  fide  of  the  veffel,  defcri- 
bing  an  arch,  of  which  the  maft  will  be  the  centre. 
As  the  wind  or  the  courfe  changes,  it  alfo  becomes 
frequently  neceflary  to  change  the  pofition  of  the  boom, 
together  with  its  fail,  which  is  accordingly  fhifted  to 
the  other  fide  ofthevefTel  as  a  door  turns  upon  its 
hinges.  The  boom  is  pufhed  out  by  the  effort  of  the 
wind  upon  the  fail,  and  is  reftrained  in  a  proper  fitua- 
tion  by  a  ftrong  tackle  communicating  with  the  veSSe^'s 
Stern,  and  called  the/beet.  It  is  alio  confined  on  the 
fore-part  by  another  tackle  called  the  guy. 

GYGiEUS  (anc.  geog.),  called  alfo  Colous  ;  a  lake 
of  Lydia,  diflant  40  Stadia,  or  5  miles,  from  Sardes. 
GYGES  (fab.  hilt.),  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Candaules 
king  of  the  country  Showed  his  wife  naked.  The 
queen  was  fo  incenfed  at  this  inftance  of  imprudence 
and  infirmity  of  her  hufband,  that  fhe  ordered  Gyges 
either  to  prepare  for  death  himfelf,  or  to  put  Canduales 
to  death.  He  chofe  the  latter ;  and  marrying  the 
queen,  afcended  the  vacant  throne  about  718  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  era.  He  was  the  firft  of  the  Merm- 
nadae  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  reigned  38  years, 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  immenfe  prefents  which 
he  made  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  [Herod.  1.  c.  8.)  — 
According  to  Plato,  Gyges  defcended  into  a  chafin 
of  the  earth,  where  he  found  a  brazen  horfe,  whofe 
fides  he  opened,  and  faw  within  the  body  of  the  carcafe 
a  man  of  uncommon  fize,  from  whofe  finger  he  took 
a  brazen  ring.  This  ring,  when  he  put  it  on  his  finger, 
rendered  him  invifible  ;  and  by  means  of  its  virtue  he 
introduced  himfelf  to  the  queen,  murdered  her  huf- 
band, and  married  her  and  ufurped  the  crown  of  Lydia. 
(Cic.  Off.  iii.  c.  9.) 

GYMNASIARCH,  in  antiquity,  the  dire&or  of 
the  gymnafium.  He  had  two  deputies  under  him  :  the 
one  called  xy ft  arch,  who  prefided  over  the  athletse,  and 
had  theoverfightofwreftling;  the  other  wnsgymnaftes, 
who  had  the  direction  of  all  other  exercifes. 

GYMNASIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  place  fit- 
ted for  performing  exercifes  of  the  body,  &c. — The 
word  is  Greek,  formed  of  yv(Av@m,  "  naked  ;"  by  rea- 
fon  they  anciently  put  off  theirclothes,  topractife  with 
(he  mofe  freedom. 

Gymnafia,  according  to  Potter,  were   firft  ufed  at 


Lacedaemon,  but  were  afterwards  very  common  in  all   Gytnna- 
parts  of  Greece ;  and  imitated,  very  much  augmented,      f"»«>. 
and  improved,  at  Rome.    There  were  three  principal  *— -v—— 
gymnafia  at  Athens  ;  the  academy  where  Plato  taught; 
the  Lyceum,  noted  for  Ariftotle's  lectures  ;  and   the 
Cynofarges,  allotted  for  the  populace. 

Vitruvius  defcribes  the  Structure  and  form  of  the 
ancient  gymnafia,  lib.  v.  cap.  11.  They  were  called 
gymnafa,  becaufefeveralof  the  exercifes  were  perfor- 
ed  naked  ;  and  palxjha,  from  wreftling,  which  was 
one  of  the  moft  ufual  exercifes  there  :  the  Romans  fome 
times  alfo  called  them  therm*,  becaufe  the  baths  and 
bagnios  made  a  principal  part  of  the  building. — It  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  perform  their  exercifes  quite 
naked  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  but  always  in 
drawers  ;  which  they  did  not  lay  afide  before  the  33d 
Olympiad.  One  Orfippus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  introduced  the  practice  :  for  having  been  worfted 
by  means  of  his  drawers  undoing  and  entangling  him, 
he  threw  them  quite  afide,  and  the  reft  afterwards  \m\- 
tated  him.  Tbey  were  not  fingle  edifices,  but  a  knot 
of  buildings  united,  being  fufficiently  capacious  to  hold 
many  thoufands  of  people  at  once  ;  and  having  room 
enough  for  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  the  profef- 
fors  of  all  other  fciences  to  read  their  lectures, — and 
wreftlers,  dancers,  and  all  others  who  had  a  mind  to 
exercife, — at  the  fame  time  without  the  leaft  difturb- 
ance  or  interruption.  They  confifted  of  a  great  many 
parts.  Vitruvius  recites  no  lefs  than  12,  viz.  1.  The 
exterior  porticos, where  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians, 
mathematicians,  phyficians,  and  other  virtuofi,  read 
public  lectures,  and  where  they  alfo  difpnted  and  re 
hearfed  their  performances.  2.  The  ephebeum,  where 
the  youth  affembled  very  early,  to  learn  their  exercifes 
in  private,  without  any  Spectators.  3.  The  coryceum, 
apodyterion,_  or  gymnafterion,  a  kind  of  wardrobe, 
where    they  ftripped,   either  to  bathe,   or  exercife. 

4.  The  elasothefium,  alipterion,  or  unctuarium,  ap- 
pointed for  the  unctions,  which  either  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed the  nfe  of  the  bath,  wreftling,  pancratia,  &c. 

5.  The  conifterium  or  coniftra,  in  which  they  covered 
thcmfelves  with  fand  or  duft,  to  dry  up  the  oil  or 
fweat.  6.  The  palaeftra,  properly  fo  called,  where 
they  practifed  wreftling,  thepugillate,  pancratia,  and 
divers  other  exercifes.  7.  The  fphserifterium  or  ten- 
nis-court, referred  forexercifeswhercin  they  ufed  balls. 
8.  Large  unpaved  alleys,  which  comprehended  the 
fpace  between  the  porticos  and  the  walls  wherewith  the 
edifice  was  furrounded.  9.  The  xyfti,  which  were 
porticos  for  the  wreftlers  in  winter  or  bad  weather. 
10.  Other  xyftis  or  open  alleys,  allotted  for  fummer 
and  fine  weather,  fome  of  which  were  quite  open,  and 
others  planted  with  trees.  11.  The  baths,  confifting 
of  feveral  different  apartments.  12.  The  ftadium,  a 
large  fpace  of  a  Semicircular  form,  covered  with  fand, 
and  furrounded  with  feats  for  the  Spectators. 

For  the  administration  of  the  gymnafia,  there  were 
different  officers  :  the  principal  were,  1.  The  gymna- 
fiarcha,  who  was  the  director  and  fuperintendant  of  the 
whole.  2.  The  xyftarcha,  who  prefided  in  the  xyftus 
or  ftadium.  3.  The  gymnafta,  ormafter  of  the  exer- 
cifes, who  underftood  their  different  effects,  and  could 
accommodate  them  to  the  different  complexions  of  the 
athletae.  4.  The  paedotriba,  whofe  bufinefs  was  me- 
chanically to  teach  the  exercifes,  without  understanding 
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Gymna-  their  theory  or  ufe.     Under  thefe  four  officers  were  a 
Gum.       number  of  fubalrcrns,  whofe  names  diftinguilhed  their 
Gymna-  djfferent  functions. 
"1C8,  The  gymnaftic  exercifes  may  be  reduced  to  two  gene- 

ral clafles  ;  as  they  depend  either  on  the  action  of  the 
body  alone,  or  as  they  require  external  agents  or  in- 
ftrumcnts.  The  latter  confided  chiefly  in  mounting 
thehorfe,  driving  the  chariot,  and  fwimming.  The 
former  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds;  orchefticc,  and  pa- 
lseftrice. 

The  orcheflice  comprehended,  1.  Dancing.  2.  Cn- 
biftice,  or  the  art  of  tumbling.  3.  Sphasriftice  or 
tennis,  including  all  the  exercifes  with  pilx  or  balls. 

The  palseftrice  comprised  all  exercifes  under  the  de- 
nomination palajlrx ;  as  wreftling,  boxing,  pancratia, 
hoplomachia,  running,  leaping,  throwing  the  difcus, 
the  exercife  of  the  javelin,  and  that  of  the  hoop,  deno- 
minated by  the  Greeks  -rfo^©..,  which  confided  in  roll- 
ing an  iron  hoop  five  or  fix  feet  in  diameter,  befet  with 
iron  rings,  the  noife  of  which  apprifing  the  people  to 
give  way,  afforded  them  alfo  an  amufement.  Both 
ftrength  and  (kill  were  requifitc  in  directing  his  hoop, 
which  was  to  be  driven  with  an  iron  rod.  To  thefc 
fliufl  alfo  be  added  the  exercifes  belonging  to  the  me- 
dicinal gymnaflics;  as,  1.  Walking.  2.  Vociferation 
or  fhouting.  3.  Holding  one's  breath.  Hoffman 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  55  forts  of  exercifes  that 
were  practifed  in  the  gymnafia. 

GYMNASTICS,  Gymnasttce,  or  the  Gymna- 
stic art,  denotes  the  art  of  performing  exercifes  of 
the  body,  whether  for  defence  health,  or  diverfion. 
SceGYMNAsruM. 

Several  modern  writers  have  treated  of  this  art.  M. 
Burette  has  given  the  hiftory  of  gymnaftics  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions. 

On  the  firft  cftablifhment  of  fociety,  men,  being  ap- 
prifed  of  the  n?ceflity  of  military  exercifes,  for  repel- 
ling the  infults  of  the   neighbours,  inftituted    games 
and  propofed  prizes  to  animate  their  youth  to  combats 
of  divers  kinds.    And   as  running,  leaping,  ftrength 
and  dexterity  of  arm  in  throwing  the  javelin,  driving 
a  ball,  or  tofling  a  quoit,  together  with  wreftling,  &c. 
were  exercifes  fuited  to  the  manner  of  fighting  in  thofc 
days  ;  fo  the  youth  vied  to  excel  in  them,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  aged,  who  fat  as  their  judges,  and  riifpen- 
fed  prizes  to  the  conquerors ;  till  what  was  originally 
only  amufement,  became  at  length  a  matter  of   fuch 
importance,  as  to  intcreft  great  cities  and  entire  nations 
in  its  practice.     Hence  arofe  an  emulation   and  eagcr- 
nefs  to  excel,  in  hopes,  one  day,  of  being  proclaimed: 
and  crowned  conquerors  in   the  public  games,  which 
was  the  higheft  honour  a  mortal  could  arrive  at :  nay, 
they  went  fo  far  as  to  jmagine,  that  even  gods    and 
demigods  were  not  infenfible   of  what  men  were  fo 
captivated  with  ;  and,  in  confequence  hereof,  to  in- 
troduce the  greateft  part  of  thefe  exercifes  into  their 
religious  ceremonies,  the   worfhip  of  their  gods,  and 
the  funeral  honours  dene  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 
Though  it  be  hard    to  determine  the  precifc  epocha 
of  the  gymnafticart,  yet  ir  appears  from  feveral  paffages 
in  Homer,  and  particularly  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  he  defcribes  the  games  celebrated  at  the  funeral 
ofP^troclus,  that  it  was  not  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war.     From  that  defcription,  which  is  the 
carlieft  monument  now  extant  of  the  Grecian  gymna- 
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ftics,  it  appears,  that  they  had  chariot-races,  boxing, 
wreftling,  foot-races,  gladiators,  throwing  the  difcus, 
drawing  the  bow,  and  hurling  the  javelin  ;  and  it  tliould  II 
feem,  from  the  particular  account  Homer  gives  of  thefe  Gy^°  ° 
exercifes,  that  even  then  the  gymnafticart  wanted  little 
of  perfection :  fo  that  when  Galen  fays  there  was  no 
gymnaftic  art  in  Homer's  days,  and  that  it  began  to 
appear  no  earlier  than  Plato,  he  is  to  be  underftood  of 
the  medicinal  gymnaftics  only.  This  laft  indeed  had 
its  rife  later  ;  becaufe  while  men  continued  fober  and 
laborious,  they  had  nooccafion  for  it ;  but  when  luxu- 
ry and  idlenefs  had  reduced  them  to  the  fad  neceflity 
of  applying  to  phyficians,  thefe,  who  had  found  that 
nothing  contributed  fo  much  to  the  piefervation  and 
re-eftabliihment  of  health  as  exercifes,  proportioned  to 
the  different  complexions,  ages,  andfexes,  did  not  fail 
to  refer  them  to  the  practice  of  gymnaftics. 

According  to  Plato,  one  Herodicus,    prior  a  little 
time  to  Hippocrates,  was  the  firft  who  introduced  this 
art  into  phytic  ;   and   his  fucceiTors,  convinced  by  ex- 
perience of  its  ufefulncfs,  applied  themfelvesin  earned 
to  improve  it.     Hippocrates,  in  his  book  of  Regimen, 
has  given  inftances  of  it,  where  he  treats  of  exercife  in 
general,  and  of  the  particular  effects  of  walking,  with 
regard  to  health,  alfo  of  the   different  forts  of  races, 
either  on  foot  or  horfeback  ;  leaping,  wreftling,  the 
exercife  of  the  fufpended  ball,  called  corycus,  chirono- 
my,  unctions,  frictions,  rolling  in  the  fand,  &c.     But 
as  phyficians  did  not  adopt  all  the  exercifes  of  the  gym- 
naftic art  in  their  practice,  it  came  to  be  divided  between 
them  and  the  maftcrs  of  martial  and  athletic  exercifes, 
who  kept  fchools,  the  number  of  which  was  greatly  in- 
creafed  in  Greece.    At  length  the  Romans  alfo  caught 
the  fame  tafte  ;  and,  adopting  the  military  and  athle- 
tic exercifes  of  the  Greeks,  they  improved  and  advan- 
ced them  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  magnificence,  not  to 
fay  extravagance.    But  the  declenfion  of  the  empire  in- 
volved the  arts  in  its  ruin,  and,  among  others,  gymna- 
ftics and  medicine ;  which  laft  unhappily  then  relin- 
quifhed  the  title  it  had  to  the  former,  and  has  neglected 
to  refume  it  ever  fince. 

GYMNOPYRIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  Dr  Hill  to  the  pyritse  of  a  fimple  internal  ftructure, 
and  not  covered7  with  acruft.     See  Pyrites. 

Of  thefe  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  !•  A  green  va- 
rioufly  fhaped   kind.     2.  A  botryoide  kind. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  pyri- 
tse, and  appears  under  a  great  diverfity  of  fhapes.  It  is 
very  hard  and  heavy,  very  readily  gives  fire  with  fteel, 
iut  will  not  at  all  ferment  with  aquafortis.  The  fecond 
fpecies  is  very  elegant  and  beautiful,  and  its  ufual  co- 
leu-r-is  very  agreeable  pale  green ;  but  what'  moft  di- 
ftinguifhcsTt-fromall  other  pyritse  is,  that  its  furface  is 
always  beautifully  elevated  into  tubercles  of  various 
fizes,  refembling  a  clutter  of  grapes. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS,  a  fet  of  Indian  philofophers, 
famous  in  antiquity  ;  fo  denominated  from  their  go- 
ing barefoot.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
yv/M/ oo-o <!>/$•»?,  q.  d.  a  fophift  or  philofopher  who  goes 
naked. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  Indian  philofophers, 
whom  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  country  obliged  to  go 
naked  ;  as  that  of  Peripatetics  was  given  to  thole  who 
philoiophifed  walking.  TheGymnofophifts,  however, 
did  not  go  abfolutely  naked  ;  but  only  clothed  them- 
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Gymnofo-  felvcs  no  farther  than  modefty  required.    There  were 
phifts      fome  of  thefe  fagcs  in  Africa;  but  the  moft  celebrated 
gjmnotus.  cjari  vf  tj,em  was  jn  India.     The  African  gymnofo- 
phifts  dwelt  upon  a  mountain  in  ./Ethiopia,  near  the 
Nile,  wiihont   the  accommodation  either  of  houfe  or 
.cell.     They  did  not  form  themfclves  into  fe-cieties  like 
thofe  of  India  ;  but  each  had  his  private  rccefs,  where 
he  ftudied  and  performed  his  devotions  by  himfelf.     If 
any  perlon  had  killed  another  by  chance,  he  applied  to 
thefe  fages  for  abfolution,  and   fubmitted  to  whatever 
penancts  they  enjoined.    They  obferved  an  extraordi- 
nary frugality,  and  lived  only  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.     Lucan  afcribes  to  thefe  Gymnofophifts  feveral 
new  difcoveries  in  aftronomy. 

As  to  the  Indian  Gymnofophifts,  they  dwelt  in  the 
woods,  where  they  lived  upon  the  wild  products  of  the 
-earth,  and  never  drank  wine  nor  married.  Some  of 
them  praCtiCed  phylic,  and  travelled  from  one  place 
to  another  ;  thefe  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
remedies  againft  barrennefs.  Some  of  them,  like- 
wife,  pretended  to  practife  magic,  and  to  fortel  fu- 
ture events. 

iii  general,  the  Gymnofophifts  were  wife  and  learn- 
ed men:  their  maxims  and  difcourfes,  recorded  by  hif- 
torians,  do  not  in  the  leaft  favour  of  a  barbarous  edu- 
cation ;  but  are  plainly  the  refult  of  great  fenfe  and 
deep  thought.  They  kept  up  the  dignity  of  their  cha- 
racter to  fo  high  a  degree  that  it  was  never  their  cuf- 
toiii  to  wait  upon  any  body,  not  even  upon  princes 
themfeives.  They  believed  the  immortality  and  tranf- 
migration  of  the  ioul :  they  placed  the  chief  happinefs 
of  man  in  a  contempt  of  the  goods  of  fortune  and  the 
pleafuresof  fenfe,  and  gloried  in  having  given  faithful 
and  difmterefted  counfels  to  princes  and  magistrates.  It 
is  faid,  that  when  they  became  old  and  infirm,  they 
threw  themfeives  into  a  pile  of  burning  wood,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  miferies  of  an  advanced  age.  One  of 
rthem,  named  Calamus,  thus  burnt  himfelf  in  the  pre- 
feuce  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
rf  Florid  Apuleiasfdefcribesthe  Gymnofophifts  thus  :  ft  They 
.JsJ).;?.  are  all  devoted  to  the  fiudy  of  wifdom,  bo;h  the  elder 

-matters  and  the  younger  pupils  ;  and  what  to  me  ap- 
pears the  moft  amiable  thing  in  their  character  is,  that 
they  have  an  averfion  to  idlenefs  and  indolence ;  ac- 
cordingly, as  foon  as  the  table  is  fpread,  before  a  bit 
of  victuals  be  brought,  the  youths  are  all  called  toge- 
ther frum  their  feveral  places  and  offices,  and  the  ma- 
ilers examine  them  what  good  they  have  done  lince 
the  fun-rife  :  here  one  relates  fomething  he  has  difco- 
vered  by  meditation  ;  another  has  learned  fomething 
by  demonftration  ;  and  as  for  thofe  who  have  nothing 
to  allege  why  they  mould  dine,  they  are  turned  out  to 
work  faffing." 

The  great  leader  of  the  Gymnofophifts,  according 
to  Jerome,  was  one  Buddqs,  called  by  Clemens  Butta, 
who  is  ranked  by  Suidasamon^  the  Brachmans.  That 
laft  author  makes  Buddas,  the  preceptor  of  Manes  the 
Periian,   the  founder  of  the  Gymnofophifts. 

GYMNOSPERMIA,  in  botany,  (from  yVfn®»  "na- 
ked," and  variw*  "feed;")  the  firft  order  in  Lin. 
naeas's  clafsof  didynamia.  It  comprehends  thofe  plants 
of  that  clafs  which  have  naked  feeds.  The  feeds  arc 
coultantly  foar  in  number,  except  in  one  genus,  viz. 
phryma,  which  is  monofpermous.  See  Botany,  p.  431. 

GYMNQTUS  in  ichthyology,    a.  genus  of  fiih.es 


belonging  to  the  order  of  apodes.     They  have  two  Gynuiotw 
lentacula  at  the  upper  lip  ;  the  eyi^s  are  covered  with         v~ 
the  common  fkin  ;  thei-eare  five  ra^ys  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills  ;   the  body  is  comprefTed,  and  carinated  on 
the  belly  with  a  fin.     There  are  five  fpecits,  the  moft 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  eleBricus,  or  electric  eel, 
called  by  the  French  anguille  tremblanie.  This  fpecies 
is  peculiar  to  Surinam  ;  and  is  found  in  the  rocky  parts 
of  the  river,  at  a  great  diitance  from  the  fta.  The  moil  Plate 
accurate  defcription  we  have  of  this  fiih  Is  in  the  Philo-  CCXXT. 
fophical  Transactions  for  1775,  where  Alex.  Garden, 
M.  D.  gives  an  account  of  three  of  them  brought  to 
Charlcflown  in  South  Carolina.     The  largeft  was  a- 
bout  three  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  might  have 
been  from  10  to  14  inches  in  circumference  about  the 
thickeft  part  of  its  body.     The  head  was  large,  broad, 
flat,  and  lmooai/imprefled  here  and  there  with  holts, 
as  if  perforated  with  a  blunt  needle,  especially  towards 
the  fides,  where  they  were  more  regularly  ranged  in 
a  line  on  each  fide.     There  were  two  roftrils  on  each 
fide ;  the  firft  large,  tubular,  and  elevated  above  the 
furface  ;  the  others  finall,  and  level  with  the  fkin.  The 
eyes  were  fmall,  flattifh,  and  of  a  bluifh  colour,  placed 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the  noltrils. 
The  whole  body,  from  about  four  inches  below  the 
head  was  clearly  diftinguilhed  into   four  longitudinal 
parts  or  divifions.     The  upper  part  or  back  was  of  a 
dark  colour,  and   feparated  from   the  other  parts  on 
each  fide  by  the  lateral  lines.     Thefe  lines  took  their 
rife  at  the  bafe  of  the  head,  juft  above  the  pectoral  fins, 
and  run  down  the  fides,  gradually  converging  as  the 
fifh  grew  fmaller  to  the  tail.     The  fecond  divifion  was 
of  a  lighter  and  clearer  colour  than  the  firft,  inclining 
to  blue.     It  feemed  to  fwtll  out  on  each  fide  ;  but   to- 
wards the  under  part  of  it  is  again  contracted  and  iharp- 
ened  into  the  third  part  or  carina.     This  part  is  eafily 
diftinguilhed  from  the  other  two  by  its   thinnefs,  its 
apparent  laxnefs,  and  by  the  reticulated  fkin  of  a  more 
grey  and  light  colour,  with  which  it  is  covered.     The 
carina  begins  about  fix  or  feven  inches  below  the  bafe 
of  the  head  ;  and  gradually  deepening  or  widening  as  it 
goes  along,  reaches  down  to  the  tail,  where  it  is  thin- 
neft.     The  fourth  part  is  a  long,  deep,v  foft,  and  wavy 
fin,  which  takes  its  rife  about  three  or  four  inches  at 
moft  below  the  head  ;  and  thus  runs  down  the  fKarp 
edge  of  the  carina  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.     The  fi- 
tuation  of  the  anus  was  very  fingular  ;  being  an  inch 
more  forward  than  the  pectoral  fins.  Externally  it  feem- 
ed to  be  a  pretty  large  rima ,•  but  the  formed  excre- 
ments were  only  the  fize  of  a  quill  of  a  common  dung- 
hill-fowl.    There  were  two  pectoral  fins  fituatcd  juft 
behind  the  head,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  length  ;  of  a  very 
thin,  delicate  confidence,  and  orbicular  lhape.  They 
feemed  to  be  chiefly  ufeful  in  fupporting  and  railing 
the  head   of  the  filh  when  he  came  up  10  breathe  ; 
which  he  was  obliged  to  do  every  four  or  five  minutes. 
Acrofs  the  body  were  a  number  of  fmall  bands,  annu- 
lar divifions,  or  rather  ruga  of  the  fkin.     By  means  of 
thefe  the  filh  feemed  to  partake  of  the  vermicular  na- 
ture, had  the  power  of  lengthening  or  Shortening  its 
body  like  a  worm,  and  could  fwim  backwards  as  well 
as  forwards,  which  is  another  property  of  the  vermicu- 
lar tribe.  Every  now  and  then  it  laid  itfelf  on  one  fide  in 
the  water  as  if  to  reft For  an  account  of  the  fingu- 
lar properties  ef  this  fiih,  fee  Electricity,  n°  255. 
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GYNiECEUM,  among  the  ancients,  the  apart- 
ment of  the  women,  a  feparate  room  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  houfe,  wl/en  they  employed  themfelves  in  fpin- 
ning,  weaving,  and  needle- work. 

GYNiECOCRACY,  denotes  the  government  of 
women,  or  a  ftate  where  women  are  capable  of  the  fu- 
preme  command.     Such  are  Britain  and  Spain. 

GYN^COCRATUMENI,  an  ancient  people  of 
Sannatia  Europsea,  inhabiting  the  ealtern  banks  of  the 
river  Tanais,  near  its  opening  into  the  Pahis  Masons  ; 
thus  called,  as  authors  relate,  becaule  they  had  no  wo- 
men among  them;  or,  rather,  becaufe  they  were  un- 
der the  dominion  of  women.  The  word  is  formed  of 
y\,in  woman,  and  »j>«tov1u«oc  vdnquijhedy  of  xp«TK»  I 
overcome  q.  d.  overcome  by  women. 

Fa.  Hardouin,  in  his  notes  on  Pliny,  fays,  they  were 
thus  called,  becaufe  after  a  battle  which  they  loft 
againft  the  Amazons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermo- 
doon,  they  were  obliged  to  have  venereal  commerce 
with  them,  in  order  to  get  them  children  :  Et  quod vie- 
tricibus  obfcquantur  ad procuraadametsfobolem. — Har- 
douin calls  them  the  hufbands  of  the  Amazons,  Ama- 
Zonum  cmnubia  ;  for,  as  the  author  obferves,  the  word 
unde  muit  be  retrenched  from  Plisy,  having  been  foil- 
ed into  the  text  by  people  who  were  not  mailers  of 
the  author's  meaning,  unde  Amazonian  connubia.  See 
Amazons.  They  who  take  the  Amazons  for  a  fabu- 
lous people,  will  conclude  the  fame  of  the  Gynseco- 
crattimenians. 

GYNANDR1A,  (from  ym  a  "  woman  ;*'  and 
«r»p  a  "  ma.i.")  The  name  of  the  20th  clafs  in  Lin- 
naeus's  fexual  fyftem,  confifling  of  plants  with  herma- 
phrodite rlowers,  in  which  the  ftannna  are  placed  upon 
the  Ilyle,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  upi-n  a  piliar- 
lhaped  receptacle,  refembling  a  llyle,  whhich  lifes  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  bears  both  the  {lamina 
and  pointal  ;  that  is,  both  the  fuppofed  organs  of  ge- 
neration.    See  Botany,  p.  430. 

The  flowers  of  this  clafs,  fays  Linnaeus,  have  a 
monflrous  appearance,  ariiing,  as  h-  imagines,  from 
the  Angular  and  unufual  fituation  of  the  parts  of  fruc- 
tification. 

GYPSIES,  or  Egyptians,  an  outlandilh  tribe  of 
vagabonds,  who  difguifing  themfelves  in  uncouth  ha- 
bits, fmearing  their  faces  and  bodies,  and  framing  to 
themfelves  a  canting  language,  wander  up  and  down, 
and,  under  pretence  of  telling  fortunes,  curing  dif- 
eafes,  &c.  abufe  the  common  people,  trick  them  of 
their  money,  and  Ileal  all  rhat  they  can  come  at. 

They  are  a  ftrange  kind  of  commonwealth  among 
themfelves  of  wandering  impoltors  and  jugglers,  who 
made  their  firJl  appearance  in  Germany  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 6th  century.  Munfler,  it  is  true,  who 
is  followed  and  relied  upon  by  Spelman,  fixes  the  time 
of  their  firfl  appearance  to  the  ye?.r  1417  :  but  as  he 
owns  that  the  fir  ft  whom  he  ever  faw  were  in  1529, 
it  is  probably  an  error  of  the  prefsfor  151 7;  efpecially 
as  other  hiilorians  inform  us,  that  when  Sultan  Selim 
conquered  Egypt  in  the  year  1 51  7,  feveral  of  the  na- 
tives refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  Turkiih  yoke,  and  re- 
volted under  one  Zinganeus  ;  whence  the  Turks  call 
them  Zinganees;  but  being  at  length  furrounded  and 
banilhed,  they  agreed  to  difperfe  in  fmall  parties  all 
over  the  world,  where  their  fuppofed  {kill  in  the  black 
art  gave  them  an  univerfal  reception  in  that  age  of  fa- 
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perftition  and  credulity.     In  thecompafs  of  a  very  few    Oypfics. 
years  they  gained   fuch  a  number  of  idle  profelytts  *~~^— 
(who  imitated  their  language  and  complexion,  and  be- 
took themfelves  to  the  fame  arts  of  chiromancy,  beg- 
ging, and  pilfering),  that  they  became  troublefome, and 
even  formidable  to    moll    of   the    {fates'  of   Europe. 
Hence  thty  were  expelled  from  France  in  the  year 
1560,  and  from  Spain  in  1591.     And  the  government 
of  England  took  the  alarm  much  earlier:  for  in  1530 
they  are  defcribed   by    Stat.  22.  Hen.  VIII.  c.    10.  as 
*<  an  outlandilh  people  calling  themfelves  Egyptians, 
ufing  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandize,  who  have  come 
into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  {hire  to  mire,  and  place 
to  place,  in  great  c6mpanies,  and  ufed  great,  fub:le,  and 
crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people  ;   bearing  them  in 
hand  that  they  by   palmiflry  could  tell  mens  and  wo- 
mens  fortunes  j   and  fo  many  times  by  craft  and  fubtil- 
ty  have  deceived  the  people  of  their  money,  and  alfo 
have  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and  robberies." 
Wherefore  they  are*  directed  to  avoid  the  realm,  and 
not  to  return  under  pain  of  imprilonmcnt,  and  forfei- 
ture of  their  goot!s  and  chattels  ;  and  upon  their  trials 
for  any  felony  which  they  may  have  committed,  they 
{hall  not  be  entitled  to  a  jury  de  viedietate  lingua.  And 
afterwards  it  is  enacted,  by  Itatutes  nl  and  2d  Ph.  and 
Mary,  c.  4.  and  5th  Eliz.  c.  20.  that  if  any  fuch  per- 
fons  mall  be  imported  into  the  kingdom,   the  importer 
{hall  forfeit  40I.     And  if  the  Egyptians  themfelves  re- 
main one  month  in    the  kingdom,  or  if  any  perfon  be- 
ing 14  years  oh),  whether  natural  born  fuhject  orftran- 
ger  which  hath  been  feen  or  found    in  the  fellow fliip 
of  fuch  Egyptians,  or  which  hath  difguifed  him  or  her- 
felf  like  them,  Ihall  remain  in  the  lame  one  month  at 
one  or  feveral  times,  it  is  felony  without   benefit  of 
clergy.     And   Sir  M.   Hide  informs  us,  that  at  one 
Suffolk  affizes  no  lefs  than  13  pcifons  were  executed 
upon  thefe  Itatutes  a  few  yeais  before  the  itil oration. 
But,  to  the  honour  of  the   national  humanity,   there 
are  no  inifances  more  modern  than  this  of  carrying 
thefe  la-.vs  into  practice  3  and  the  lalt  fanguinary  act  is 
itfelf  now  repealed  by  23  Geo.  III.  c.  54. 

In  Scotland  they  fcem  to  have  enjoyed  feme  lhare  of 
indulgence;  for  a  writ  of  privy  fat,  dated  1594,  fup- 
ports  John  Faw,  lord  and  earl  of'  Little  Egypt,  in  the 
execution  of  juflice  on  his  company  and  folk,  conform 
to  the  laws  of  Egypt,  and  in  punifhing  certain  per- 
fons  there  named  who  rebelled  againfl  him,  left  him, 
robbed  him,  and  refufed  to  turn  home  with  him. 
James's  fubjeclsare  commanded  to  affift  in  apprehend- 
ing them,  and  in  afhfting  Faw  and  his  adherents  to 
return  home.  There  is  a  like  writ  in  his  favour 
from  Mary  Q^  of  Scots  1553,  and  in  1554  he  obtained 
a  pardon  for  the  murder  of  Nnnan  Small.  So  that  it 
appears  he  had  {laid  long  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps 
fome  of  the  time  in  England  ;  and  from  him  this  kind 
of  ftrolling  people  might  receive  the  name  of  Faw  Gang, 
which  they  {till  retain. 

A  very  circumflantial  account  of  this  fingnlar  race 
of  vagrants  has  been  lately  given  in  an  exprefs  Inquiry 
concerning  them,  written  in  German  by  H.  M.  G. 
Grtllman,  and  tranflated  by  Mr  B-aper.  It  is  incre- 
dible to  think  how  this  regular  fwarm  of  banditti  has. 
fpread  itfelf  over  the  face  of  the  earth..  They  wander 
about  in  Afia,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and,  like 
locults,  have  over-  run  mofl  of  the  European  nations. 
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Gypfle*.     In    the    reigns  of    Henry    VIII.    and  queen  Eliza- 
'  beth,  as  wc  have  feen,  they  were  fet  up  as  a  mark  of 
general  persecution  in  England  ;  yet  their  numbers  do 
not  appear  to  have  much  diminifhed.     Spain  is  fup- 
pofed    by  Mr  Twifs    to  contain  40,000  of  thefe  va- 
grants ;  but  by  otliers  60,000  ;  and  by  Some  even  double 
that  number.     They  arc  lefs  numerous  in  France  in 
confequence  of  the  StnctneSs  of  the  police.     In  Italy 
they  abound,  efpecially  in  the  dominions  of  the  church, 
on  account  of  the  bad  police  and  the  prevalence  of  Su- 
fuperftition,  which  permit  and  entice  them  to  deceive  the 
ignorant.     They  are  Scattered,  thought  not  in  great 
numbers,  through  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Ruflia  ;  but  their  chief  population  is  in  the  Sbuth-eaSt 
parts  of  Europe,  which  feem  to  be   the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  gypfy  nation.     At  a  moderate  compu- 
tation Europe    contains    more   than    feven    hundred 
thouSand  of  thefe  vagabonds. — For  near  four  centuries 
they  have  wandered  through  the  world  ;  and  in  every 
region,  and  among  every  people,  whether  barbarous  or 
civilifed,  they  have  continued  equally  unchanged  by 
the  lapfe  of  time,  the  variation  of  climate,  and  the 
force  of  example.     Their  Angular  phyfiognomy  and 
particular  manners  are  the  fame  in  every    country. 
Their  fw  rthy  complexion   receives  no  darker  made 
from  the  turning  fun  of  Africa,  nor  any  fairer  tincture 
from  the  bemperate  climates  in  Eujcope  ;  they  contract 
10  additional  lazinefs  in  Spain,  nor  acquire  any  new 
ninduftry  in  England:    in  Turkey    they   behold  the 
mofque  and  the  crefcent  with  equal  indifference  as  tbey 
do  the  reformed  and  the  catholic  church  io-Europe. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  civilifed  life  they  continue 
barbarous;  and,  beholding  around  them  cities  and  fet- 
tled inhabitants,  they  live  in  tents  or  holes  in  the  earth, 
and  wander  from  place  to  place  as  fugitives  and  vaga- 
bonds. 

They  are  paffionately  fond  of  ornaments :  in  which 
however  they  confult  neither  propriety  nor  Consistency ; 
they  will  wear  an  old  laced  coat,  while  the  reft  of  the 
garments  fcarcely  hang  together.  In  Hungary  and 
Tranfylvania,  their  fummer  habitations  are  tents; 
their  winter  ones  holes  ioor  12  feet  deep  in  the  earth, 
except  fuch  as  keep  inns,  or  exercife  trades.  They 
are  fond  of  plate,  particularly  filver  cups,  which  they 
bury  under  the  hearth  for  Security.  Their  principal 
occupations  are,  Smith's  work,  or  tinkers,  or  wooden 
ware,  and  horSe-dealing ;  and  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
fylvania they  are  executioners  of  criminals,  flayers  of 
dead  b^afts,  and  wafhers  of  gold.  The  women  deal 
in  old  cloaths,  prostitution,  wanton  dances,  and  for- 
tune-telling. Notwithstanding  theSe  occupations,  the 
majority  of  this  people  are  lazy,  beggars,  and  thieves. 
They  bring  up  their  children  to  their  own  profeffions, 
and  are  very  fond  of  them.  They  have  few  diforders, 
except  the  meaflesand  Small- pox,  and  weakneSs  in  their 
eyes,  occasioned  by  Smoke,  and  live  to  an  advanced 
age,  with  a  Strong  attachment  to  liSe.  Their  phySic  is 
Saffron  in  their  Soups,  or  bleeding. 

TheSe  people,  however,  appear  to  be  distinguished 
by  different  Singularities  in  different  countries.  At 
leaf!  in  the  following  circumSUnce  the  German  gyp- 
Sies  differ  widely  from  thoSc  commonly  met  with- 
in England.  It  is  a  great  feaft  to  them  our  author 
fays,  whenever  they  «an  procure  a  roaft  of  cattle  that 
died  of  any  distemper,  it  is  all' one  to  them,  whether 


it  be  a  carrion  of  a  Sheep,  hog,  cow,  or  other  beafiy  Gypfies. 
horSe-fleSh  omy  excepted  ;  they  are  So  Sar  from  being  " 
difgufted  with  it,  that  to  eat  their  rill  of  Such  a  meal, 
is  to  them  the  height  of  epicurifm.  When  any  one 
cenSures  their  talte,  or  Shows  Surprise  at  it,  they  an- 
swer, "  The  flelh  of  a  beaft  which  God  kills,  muftbe 
better  than  one  killed  by  the  hand  of  man."  They 
therefore  take  every  opportunity  of  getting  Such  dain- 
ties. That  they  take  carrion  from  a  layStall,  as  is  af- 
firmed of  the  gypfies  in  Hungary,  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, any  more  than  that  they  eat  horfe-fleSh.  But  if 
a  beaft  out  of  an  herd  dies,  and  they  find  it  before  'it 
becomes  rotten  and  purified  ;  or  if  a  farmer  gives  them 
notice  of  a  cow  dead,  they  proceed  without  hesita- 
tion, to  get  poffieSfion  oS  this  booty.  Their  favourite 
object  is  animals  that  have  been  deflroyed  by  fire  ; 
therefore,  whenever  a  conflagration  has  happened,  ei- 
ther in  town  or  country,  the  next  day  the  gypfies, 
from  every  neighbouring  quarter,  aSFemble  and  draw 
theAftbcated  half  confumed  beaft  out  of  the  aShes. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  is  troops,  are  extremely 
buSy,  joytully  carrying  the  flefh  home  to  their  dwel- 
ling-places ;  they  return  feveral  times,  provide  thent- 
felves  plentifully  with  this  roaSt  meat,  and  glattonize 
in  their  huts  as  long  as  their  noble  fare  JaSts. 

The  gypfies  have,  at  leaft  in  TranSylvania,  a  fort  of 
regular  government,  rather  nominal  than  real  or  effec- 
tive. They  have  their  leaders  or  chiefs,  whom  they 
distinguish  by  the  Sclavoman  title,  Waywode.  To 
this  digniry  cv&ry  perfon  is  elegibte  who  is  of  a  family 
defcended  from  a  former  waywodf;  but  the  preference 
is  generally  given  to  thofe  who  have  the  beft  clothes 
and  the  molt  wealth  ;  who  are  of  a  large  Stature,  and 
not  paft  the  meridian  of  life. — Of  religion,  however, 
they  have  no  fenfe ;  though,  with  their  ufual  cunning 
and  hypocrify,  they  profeSs  the  cftabliflied  Saith  of  e- 
vcry  country  in  which  they  live.  They  alSo  fpeak  the 
languages  of  the  refpective  countries,  yet  have  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own ;  from  whence  derived,  authors 
differ.  Tfie  only  fcience  which  they  hare  attained 
is  mufic.  Their*  poetry  is  ungrammatical  indecent 
rhyme. 

Their  general  character  and  capacities  are  thus  de- 
scribed :  Imagine  people  of  a  childifh  way  of  thinking ; 
their  minds  filled  with  raw,  undigested  conceptions  ; 
guided  more  by  SenSe  than  reaSon ;  ufing  understanding 
and  reflection  fo  far  only  as  they  promote  the  gratifi- 
cation of  any  particular  appetite  ;  and  you  have  a  per- 
fect Sketch  of  the  gypfies  character.  They  are  lively, 
uncommonly  loquacious  and  chattering;  fickle  in  the 
extreme,conSequently  inconstant  In  their  purluits;  faith- 
leis^treverybody,  even  their  own  caff  ;  void  of  the 
lead  emotion  oS  gratitude,  frequently  rewarding  bene- 
fits with  the  moSt  infidious  malice.  Fear  makes  them 
Slavishly  compliant  wheu  under  Subjection  ;  but  having 
nothing  to  apprehend,  like  other  timorous  people,  they 
are  cruel.  DeSire  of  revenge  often  cauSes  them  to  take 
the  moSt  deSperate  reSoluiions.  To  fuch  a  degree  of 
violence  is  their  fury  fometimes  excited,  that  a  mother 
has  been  known  in  the  excefs  of  paffion,  to  take  her 
Small  infant  by  the  feet,  and  therewith  Strike  the  ob- 
ject of  her  anger,  when  no  other  instrument  has  readily 
prefented  itSelf.  They  are  So  addicted  to  drinking,  as 
to  Sacrifice  what  is  moft  neceSSary  to  them,  that  they 
may  feaft  their  palate  with  fpirits.     They  have,  too, 
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Gypfiei.    what  one  would  little  expect,  an  enormous  fhare  of  va- 

v— -v '  nity,  which   ihows  itfelf  in  their  fondnefs  for  fine 

clothes,  and  their  gait  and  deportment  when  drcflcd 
in  them.  One  would  imagine,  that  this  pride  would 
have  the  good  efFed  to  render  a  gypfy  cautious  not  to 
be  guilty  of  fuch  crimes  as  fubject  him  to  public  fhame  ; 
but  here  comes  in  the  levity  of  chara&er,  for  he  never 
looks  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  in  his  tranfactions. 
In  an  hour's  time  he  forgets  that  he  is  jufl  untied  from 
the  whipping  poft.  But  their  pride  is  grounded  on 
mere  idle  conceit,  as  appears  plainly  from  their  ma- 
king it  a  point  of  honour  to  abufe  their  companions, 
and  put  on  a  terrible  appearance  in  the  public  market, 
where  they  are  fure  to  have  many  fpe&ators  ;  they  cry 
out,  make  a  violent  noife,  challenge  their  adverfary 
to  fight,  but  very  feldom  any  thing  comes  of  it.  Thus 
the  gypfy  feeks  honour,  of  which  his  idesi  coincide  ve- 
ry little  with  thofe  of  other  people,  and  fometimes  de- 
viate entirely  from  propriety. 

"  Nothing  (continues  our  author)  can  exceed  the 
unreftrained  depravity  of  manners  exifting  among  rhefe 
people,  I  allude  particularly  to  the  other  fex.  Un- 
checked by  any  idea  of  fhame,  they  give  way  to  every 
defire.  The  mother  endeavours,  by  the  moil  fcandalous 
arts,  to  train  up  her  daughter  for  an  offering  to  fen- 
fuality  ;  and  this  is  fcarce  grown  up  before  me  becomes 
the  fedacer  of  others.  Lazinefs  is  fo  prevalent  among 
them,  that  were  they  to  fubfift  by  their  own  labour 
only,  they  would  hardly  have  bread  for  two  of  the  ie- 
ven  days  in  the  week.  This  indolence  increafes  their 
propenfity  toftealing  and  cheating,  thecommon  attend- 
ants on  idlenefs.  They  feek  to  avail  themfelves  of 
every  opportunity  to  fatisfy  their  lawlefs  defires.  Their 
univerfal  bad  character  therefore  for  ficklenefs,  infide- 
lity, ingratitude,  revenge,  malice,  rage,  depravity,  la- 
zinefs, knavery,  thieviihnefs,  and  cunning,  though  not 
deficient  in  capacity  and  clevernefs,  render  thefe  people 
of  no  ufe  in  fociety,  except  as  foldiers  to  form  mauraud- 
ing  parties.  Perfons  in  their  company,  and  under  their 
difguife,  have  formed  dangerous  defigns  againft  cities 
and  countries.  They  have  been  banifhed  from  almoft 
all  civilized  ftates,  in  their  turn,  except  Hungary  and 
Tranfylvania,  and  to  little  purpofe.  Our  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  as  Turkey  would  allow  them  toleration, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  European  ftates  to  takefome 
fleps  for  cultivating  and  civilizing  them,  and  making 
them  ufeful.  But  while  they  are  infenfible  of  religion 
and  ftrongly  attached  to  their  own  manners,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  attempt  will  be  impracticable.  This  ap- 
pears from  a  very  intelligent  Hungarian  lady's  expe- 
rience on  the  lubjeft,  communicated  in  a  letter  as  fol- 
lows :  '  There  are  a  great  number  of  them  on  my  ef- 
tates,  but  I  have  permitted  two  families  in  particular  to 
eftablifh  themfelves  at  the  place  of  my  own  refidence, 
under  the  exprefs  condition  that  no  others  mall  come 
here  and  join  them.  I  took  all  poflible  pains  to  make 
them  reafonable  creatures.  I  fet  the  elder  ones  to  work ; 
the  younger  ones  tend  the  cattle.  I  obferved  that  they 
were  more  fond  of  horfes  than  any  thing  elfe ;  for  which 
rcafon  I  placed  a  gypfy  under  each  groom.  I  had  their 
children  clothed,  that  none  of  them  might  be  running 
about  naked,  according  to  their  ufual  practice.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  cuftom  was  become  nature  with 
them.  The  old  ones  worked  diligently  fo  long  as  any  bo- 
dy ftood  over  them ;  the  moment  their  back  was  turn- 


ed, they  all  got  together  in  a  circle,  their  legs  acrofs,    Gypfies. 

facing  the  fun,  and  chattered.    Thus  they  cannot  pof-  * *-— ' 

fibly  earn  more,  indeed  hardly  fo  much,  as  would  find 
them  bread,  although  very  cheap  with  us  ;  for  the 
bread  I  give  them  does  not  Hand  me  in  half  a  kreutzer 
the  pound.  Even  in  winter  they  cannot  bear  a  hat  on 
their  head  nor  Ihoes  on  their  feet.  The  boys  run  like 
wild  things  wherever  they  are  fent,  either  on  foot  or 
on  horfeback  ;  tyta  they  fpoil  horfes  unmercifully  ;  beat 
them  on  the  hea^,  jerk  the  bits  in  their  mouths,  fo  as 
to  make  them  run  down  with  blood.  They  cannot  be 
biought  by  any  means  whatever  to  drefs  horfes.  Cloath 
them  as  you  will,  they  always  fell  or  lofe  their  cloaths. 
In  a  word,  one  cannot  but  confider  them  as  void  of 
reafon  ;  it  is  really  fhockihg  to  fee  even  well  grown 
children  put  whatever  they  find  into  their  mouths,  like 
infants  before  they  canfpeak;  wherefore  they  eat  every 
think,  even  carrion,  let  it  ftink  never  fo  much.  Where 
a  mortality  happens  among  the  cattle,  there  thefe 
wretched  beings  are  to  be  found  in  the  greateft  num- 
bers.' 

The  origin  of  this  people,  as  we  have  feen,  has  been 
generally  believed  to  be  Egyptian  ;  and  that  belief  is  as 
old  as  their  exiftence  in  Europe.  Thomafius,  Salmon 
the  Engljfh  geographer,  and  lately  Signior  Grifelini, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  by  fatisfactory  evidence. 
This  theory,  however,  according  to  our  author,  is 
without  foundation.  The  Egyptian  defcent  of  thefe 
people,  he  thinks,  is  not  only  deftitute  of  proofs,  but 
the  moft  pofitive  evidence  is  found  to  contradict  it. 
Their  language  differs  entirely  from  the  Coptic;  and 
their  cuftoms  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  E- 
gyptians.  They  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  Egypt ;  but 
they  wander  about  there  as  ftrangers,  and  form  a  di- 
ftinct  people,  as  in  other  countries.  The  expreffions  of 
Bellonius  are  ftrong  and  decilive;  U  No  part  of  the 
world,  I  believe  is  free  from  thofe  banditti,  wander- 
ing about  in  troops,  whom  we  by  miflake  call  Egpy- 
tians  and  Bohemians.  When  we  were  at  Cairo,  and  in 
the  villages  bordering  on  the  Nile,  we  found  troops  of 
thefe  {trolling  thieves  fitting  under  palm  trees:  and 
they  are  efteemed  foreigners  in  Egypt  as  well  as  a- 
mong  us." 

The  Egyptian  defcent  of  the  gypfies  being  rejected, 
our  author  next  endeavours  to  {how  that  they  come 
from  Hindoftan.  The  chief  bafis  of  his  theory,  how- 
ever, is  no  other  than  that  very  dubious  one,  a  fimila- 
rity  of  language.  He  adds  a  long  vocabulary  of  the 
gipfy  and  the  Hindoflanic  languages  ;  in  which,  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  many  words  are  the  fame  ;  but  many 
are  different.  A  principal  proof  which  he  adduces  on 
this  head  is  from  the  relation  of  Captain  Szekely  von 
Doba,  to  whom  a  printer  in  1763  related,  that  a 
preacher  of  the  Reformed  church,  when  a  ftudent 
at  Leyden,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  three 
young  Malabar  fludents,  took  down  1000  of  their 
words,  which  he  fancied  correfponded  with  the  gipfy 
language  ;  and  they  added,  that  a  tract  of  land  in 
their  ifland  was  named  Ozigania.  He  repeated  thefe 
words  to  the  Raber  gypfies,  who  explained  them  with- 
out trouble  or  hefitation.  This  account  was  publifhed 
in  the  Vienna  Gazette.  Suppofing  thefe  three  young 
men  to  be  fons  of  Bramins,  who  ufe  the  Sanfcrit,  the 
common  language  of  Hindoftan  comes  as  near  to  that 
as  modem  Italian  to  pure  Latin.     The  comparifon  of 
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Gypfies.   the  two  languages  takes  up  above  30  pages;  and  Mr 
Grellman  thinks   it  eftablithes  his  fyftem.     The  fame 
opinion  is  maintained  by  Mr  Marfden,  in  a  paper  upon 
this  fubjecl:  in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Archeologia.  The 
numerals,  however,  both  in  Hindortanic  and  gipfy,  dif- 
fer greatly  as  Hated  by  the  two  authors.     And  here,  as 
in  other  fuch  comparifons,  one  is  aftonifhed  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  comparers  of  orthoepy  and  orthography 
(as  a  periodical  critic  obferves),  which  can  have  no  con- 
nection in  languages  with  which  we  are  not  perfectly  fa- 
miliar, even  we're  both  languages  reduced  to  writing  by 
their refpective  people  :  howmuchlefs,  then,  whereonc 
of  the  two  languages  is  never  reduced  to  writing,  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  gipfy,  but  is  blended  with  the  language  of 
the  country  where  the  clan  refides  ?  This  appears  from 
the  correfpondence  of  feveral  words  in  all  languages 
with  the  gipfy.     Mr  Grellman  acknowledges  the  two 
gipfy   verlions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  at  different  pe- 
riods, differ  fo  widely,  that  one  would,  almofl  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  they  were  really  the  fame  lan- 
guage.    We  think  we  can  difcern  a  few  words  differ- 
ently indeed  written,  but  probably  pronounced  alike. 
Nor  can  we,  in  all  the  languages  in  which  Cham- 
berhyne  gives  the  Lord's  Prayer,  perceive  the  leaft  re- 
femblance  to  the    gipfy  name   of  father,  Dade  and 
Dad,  except  in  the  Welfh,  Taad.     In  profecuting  his 
argument,  Mr  Grellman  does  not  infifton  the  fimilarity 
of  colour  between  the  two  people,  nor  on  the  cowar- 
dice common  to  both,  nor  on  the  attachment  of  the 
Indians  to  rents,  or  letting  their  children  go  naked  ;  all 
thefe  being  traits  to  be  met  with  in  other  nations  :  but 
he  dwells  on   the  word  Polgar,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
firft  gipfy  leaders,  and  of  the  Indoftanic  god  of  mar- 
riage ;  alfoon  the  correfpondence  between  the  travel- 
ling fmiths  in  the  two  people,  who  carry  two  pair  of 
bellows;  the -Indian's  boy  blows  them  in  India,  the  wife 
or  child  of  the  gipfy  in  Europe:  As  if  every  travelling 
tinker,  in  every  nation  where  tinkers  travel,  had  not 
the  fame  journeymen.     In  lafcivious  dances  and  chiro- 
mancy the  two  people  agree  ;  nor  are  thefe  uncommon 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe.     The  exceffive  loquacity  of 
the  two  people  is  produced  as  fimilar  ;  as  if  no  other 
nations  in  the  world  were  loquacious.     Fainter  refem- 
blaiices  are,  a  fondnefsfor  fafrroji,  and  the  intermarry- 
ing  only  with  their  own  people.     The  la  ft  pofition  in 
the  author's  theory  is  that  the  gipfies  are  of  the  lowed 
clafs  of  Indians,  namely,  Parias,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  Htndoftan,  Suders.     He  compares  the  manners  of 
this  clafs  with  thofe  of  the  gipfies,  and  enumerates  many 
circumftances  in  which  they  agree:  fome  of  the  com- 
parifons are  frivolous,  and  prove  nothing  .     As  an  m- 
ftance  of  which  we  mav  take  the  following:  <  Gipfies 
are    fond   of  being  about  horfes  ;  the  Suders  in  India 
likewife,  for  which  reafon  they  are  commonly  employ- 
ed as  horfe-keepers  by  the  Europeans  relident  in  that 
country.'  This  reafoning  does  not  prove  that  the  gip- 
fies are  Snders,  any  more  than  that  they  are  Arabians 
or  Yorkshire  farmers. 

The  objections,  however,  to  which  this  learned  and 
induflrious  author's  theory  is  liable,  are  fuch  as  only 
fhow  it  to  be  by  no  means  fatisfactory  ;  but  do  not 
prove  that  it  is  wrong.  It  may  poffibly  be  right ;  and 
upon  this  fuppofition  the  caufe  of  their  emigration 
from  their  country,  he  conjectures,  not  without  proba- 
bility, to  be  the  war  of  Timur  Beg  in  India.     In  the 
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years  1408  and  1409  this  conqueror  ravaged    India;      Gypfo- 
and  the progrels  of  his  arms  was  attended    with   deva-      phila, 
Hation  and  cruelty.     All  who  made  reliftance  were  de-   Gypfum.  ^ 
ftroyed  j  thofc  who  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  were  made 
flavcs  ;of  thefe  very  Haves  100,000  were  put  to  death. 
As  on  this  occafion  an  univerfal  panic  took  place,  what 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  great  number  of  ter- 
rified inhabitants  fhonld  endeavour  to  fave   themfelves 

by. flight  ? In  the  lafl  place,  the  author  endeavours  to 

trace  the  route  by  which  the  gipfies  came  from  Hin- 
doftan  to  Europe  :  but  here  he  jullly  acknowledges 
that  all  that  can  be  faid  on  the  fubject  is  merefurmife; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  after  perilling  all  the  preceding 
details,  the  reader  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that 
there  ftill  hangs  a  cloud  over  the  origin  of  this  extraor- 
dinary race. 

GYPSOPHILA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digy. 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 


and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  22d  or- 
der,  Caryophylhi.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous,  campa- 
nulated,  and  angulated  ;  the  petals  are  five  in  number, 
ovate,  and  feffile  ;  the  capfule  globofe  and  unilocular. 

GYPSUM,  Plastek-stone,  ox  Al abaft er  ;  a  na- 
tural combination  of  the  calcareous  earth  with  vitriolic 
acid.     See  Alabaster. 

The  properties  of  gypfum,  according  to  Cron- 
ftedt,  are,  1.  It  is  loofer  and  more  friable  than  a 
calcareous  earth.  2.  It  does  not  effervece  with  acids 
either  in  its  crude  or  calcined  ftate  ;  or  at  molt  but  in  3 
very  flight  degree,  in  proportion  to  what  it  wants  of 
the  vitrtolic  acid  for  the  complete  Dturation  of  its  bafe. 
3.  It  falls  into  powder  in  the  fire  very  readily.  4.  When 
burnt  without  being  made  red-hot,  its  powder  readily 
concretes  with  water  into  a  mafs  which  foon  hardens  ; 
but  without  any  feniible  heat  being  excited  in  the  ope- 
ration. 6.  According  to  our  author,  it  is  nearly  as 
difficult  of  fufiou  as  limtftone;  and  (hows  almofl  the 
fame  cffccls  upon  other  bodies  with  limeftone,  though 
the  acid  of  vitriol  feems  to  promote  the  vitrification.  M. 
Magellan,  however,  informs  us,  that  he  has  found 
molt  of  the  gypfeous  kind,  particularly  the  fibrous,  to 
melt  in  the  fire  pretty  ealily  by  themfelves.  7-  When 
melted  in  the  fire  with  borax,  it  puffs  and  bubbles  very 
much,  and  for  a  long  time  during  the  fulion.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Magellan,  when  afmall  quantity  of  any  gyp- 
fum is  melted  together  with  borax,  the  glafs  becomes 
colourlefs  and  tranfparent ;  but  fome  forts  of  alabafter 
and  fparry  gypfse,  when  melted  in  quantity  with  borax, 
yield  a  fine  yellow  tranfparent  coloured  glafs,  refem- 
blingthatof  the  beft  topazes  ;  but  if  too  much  of  the 
gypfum  is  ufed  in  proportion  to  the  borax,  the  glafs 
becomes  opaque,  juft  as  it  happens  with  the  pure  lime- 
ftone. 8.  When  burnt  with  any  inflammable  matter 
it  emits  a  fulphureous  fmell,  and  may  thus  be  decom- 
pounded, as  well  as  by  either  of  the  fixed  alkaline  falts  ; 
but  if  this  laft  method  is  followed,  there  ought  to  be 
five  or  fix  times  as  much  fait  as  there  is  of  g;  pfum. 
9.0a  being  decompounded  itt  this  manner  the  refi- 
duir.n  commonly  fhows  fome  figns  of  iron.  The  fpe- 
cies  are, 

1.  Friable  gypfeous  earth  of  a  white  colour,  found 

in  Saxony. 

2.  Imiurated  gypfum  of  a  folid  texture,  the  particles 
of  which  are  not  viiible,  commonly  called  a/abafter. 
This  is  fometimes  found  nnfaturatsd  with  vitriolci  acid  } 

in 
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Gypfam.    in  which  cafe  only  it  will  effervefce  with  aquafortis,  as 

* v 'it  is  laid  to  do  under  the  Article   Ai.abast.er.     It  is 

very  eafily  fawed  or  cut,  and  takes  a  dull  polifh.  It  is 
offcveral  kinds  ;  as,  white;  clear  transparent  from 
Perlia,  opaque  from  Italy  and  Trapans  in  Sicily  ;  of 
ayellow  colour,  of  which  there  are  likewife  two  kinds, 
tranfparent  and  opaque  ;  the  former  being  met  with  in 
the  eaftern  countries,  the  latter  in  Spain.  Brunnick 
informs  us,  that  in  this  country  there  are  a  great  many 
fine  varieties  of  the  fpecies  we  treat  of ;  and  from  hence 
he  fuppofes  that  the  ancients  obtained  the  beautiful 
alabafters  they  ufed.  Fabroni  tells  us,  that  a  great  va- 
rietyof  fine  alabafters  aremefvvith  in  Italy.  Twenty- 
four  quarries  of  them,  each  of  a  different  colour,  are 
now  worked  out  at  Volterra  ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Romans  brought  the  greatelt  part  of  the  alabafters 

**  they  made  afe  of  from  Greece. 

3.  Gypfum  of  a  fcaly  texture,  or  common  plaflcr  of 
Paris.  This  is  found  in  many  different  countries,  of 
two  kinds  ;  viz.  white  with  coarfe  fcales,  or  with  fmall 
fcales  yellowifh  or  greyith.  According  to  Bergman, 
plafler  contains  ^%%  of  vitriolic  acid,  Ty-  of  purecalca- 
reous  earth,  and  T%.%-  of  water.  It  is  foluble  in  500 
times  its  weight  of  warm  water,  or  450  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  well  known  by  its  pro- 
perty of  forming  an  hard  mafs  with  water  after  being 
flightly  burned  ;  and  during  this  confolidation  a  flight 
degree  of  heat  is  produced,  though  lefs  than  when  lime 
isflaked.lt  is  often  employed  in  building  ;  andmay 
be  taken  ofFand  ufed  again  and  again  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

4.  Fibrous  gypfum,  or  plafler  (lone,  has  likewife  two 
varieties,  viz.  with  coarfe  or  with  fine  fibres.  It  is  of  a 
white  colour. 

5.  Selenites,  or  fpar-like  gypfum,  by  fome  alfo  call- 
ed glacies  matite,  and  confounded  with  the  clear  and 
tranfparent  mica.  It  is  found  of  two  kinds,  clear  and 
tranfparent,  or  yellowifh  and  opaque. 

6.  Cryftallized  gypfam,  or  gypfeous.  drufen.     This 
-is  found    compbfed    of  wedge-fhaped  and  fometimes 

of  capillary  cryftals,  fometimes  white  and  fometimes 
yellowifh. 

7.  Stalactitical  gypfum  is  found  of  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent forms  and  colours.  When  found  in  large  pieces 
it  commonly  varies  between  white  and  yellow,  and  like- 
wife  in  its  tranfparency  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
mafs.     It  is  ufed  as  alabafter  in  feveral  works. 

Befides  the  countries  already  mentioned,  England 
abounds  with  fubftances  of  a  gypfeous  nature.  There 


are  plenty  in  Derbyfhire  and  Nottinghamfhire,  fo  fine 
as  to  be  ufed  like  alabafter,  that  is,  to  take  a  fine  po- 
lifh. In  the  countries  juft  mentioned  there  are  large 
pits  of  this  kind,  alfo  in  mod  of  the  cliffs  of  the  Se- 
vern, efpecially  at  the  Old  PafTage  in  Somerfetihire.  A 
very  fine  femipellucid  folid  alabailer  is  found  in  Derby- 
fhire. Very  fine  fibrous  talcs  "are  alfo  found  in  the 
abevementioned  pits  of  flone,  and  many  other  places, 
Selenites  everywhere  abound,  fo  [hat  it  is  impoflible  to 
enumerate  the  different  plaees.  Very  fine  gypkous 
drufen  are  found  in  Sheppey  Ifle,  and  fome  exceedingly 
beautiful,  large  and  clear  ascryftal,  have  been  dug  from 
the  falt.-rocks  atNantwich  in  Chefhire.  The  feknites 
rhomboidalesis  found  in  plenty  in  England,  tho'  rare 
in  other  countries.  ShotoVer  hill  inOxfordfhire  is  re- 
markable for  them.  The  Ifle  of  Sheppey  affords  a  kind 
of  fpar-like  gypfum,  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  always  ac- 
creting like  the  radiations  of  a  ftar  on  the  fcptaria, 
and  thence  called  fie lla  feptarii. 

The  principal  ufe  of  gypfum  is  as  a  material  for  fmall 
fUtues  and  figures  of  various  kinds,  alfo  for  moulds  for 
cafling  wax-works,  &c.  It  has  lately  been  introduced 
as  a  manure  in  France  and  America,  though  its  fuccefs 
in  this  refpeet  has  not  yet  been  fufficiently  experienced. 

GYR-falco,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  large  and 
fierce  fpecies  of  falcon,  called  in  Englifh  the  jerjalcon. 
See  Falco. 

It  is  a  very  bold  and  daring  bird,  attacking  all  other 
fowl  without  rcferve,  particularly  the  heron  and  ftork 
kinds.     '1  he  other  falcons  are  all  afraid  of  this. 

GYRINUS,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infects  of  the 
coleoptera  order.  The  generic  characters  are  :  The  Plate 
antennas  are  cylindrical,  iliff",  and  fhorter  than  the  CCXXII. 
head  ;  and  the  eyes  are  four,  two  on  the  upper  and 
two  on  the  under  part  of  the  head.  Mr  Barbut,  how- 
ever, fays  that  the  eyes  only  appear  on  the  upper  and 
under  parts  of  the  head,  but  that  they  are  not  four. 
The  natator,  or  common  water-flea,  is  of  a  bright 
black  colour  ;  the  feet  arc  yellow,  flat,  and  large  ;  the 
infect  is  in  length  one-third  of  an  inch.  It  runs 
with  great  celerity  in  circles  on  the  furfaceof  the  wa- 
ters and  is  very  difficult  to  catch,  plunging  down  in- 
flantaneoufly  when  attempted  to  be  taken.  There  are 
eight  other  fpecies,  which  frequent  the  waters  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  globe. 

GYSHORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburgh,  fkuated  on  the  river  Aller,  in  E.  Long. 
10.  45.  N.Lat.  52.  50. 


H. 


HThe  eighth  letter  and  fixth  confonant  in  our  al- 
?  phabet;   though  fome  grammarians  will  have  it 
to  be  only  an  afpiration,   or  breathing.     But  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  difputeits  being  a  di- 
ftincl  found,  and  formed  in  a  particular  manner  by 
Vol.  VIII. 


the  organs  of  fpeech,  at  leafl  in  our  language  :  wit- 
nefs  the  words  eat  and  heat,  arm  and  harm,  ear  and 
hear,  at  and  hat,  &c.  as  pronounced  with  or  without 
the  h. 
It  is  pronounced  by  a ftrong  exfpiration  of  the  breath 

I  i  between 
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Haag      between  the  lips,  clofing,  as  it  were,  by  a  gentle  motion 
II         of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  upper,  and  the  tongue  nearly 
Habdala.  ^  approaching  the  palate. 

""""""^  There  feenis  to  be  no  doubt,  but  that  our  /;,  which 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romans,  derived  its  figure 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  n.  And  indeed,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  moil  ancient  Greeks,  and  Romans,  ufedthe 
fame  figure  with  our  H,  which  in  the  feries  of  all  thefe 
alphabets  keeps  its  primitive  place,  being  the  eighth 
letter. 

H,  ufed  as  a  numeral,  denotes  200 ;  and  with  a  dalh 
over  it,  H",  200,000. 

As  an  abbreviation,  H  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
denote  homo,  hares,  hora,  &c.  Thus  H.  B.  flood  for 
hares  bortorum ;  and  H.  S.  corrupted  for  LLS.  fe- 
Iterce  ;    and  H.  A.  for  Hadrianus. 

HAAG,  or  Hag,  a  town  of  ihe  duchy  of  Bavaria 
in  Germany,  feated  on  a  hill  on  the  well:  fide  of  the 
river  Inn,  in  E.  Long.  12.  23.  N.  Lat.  48.  16. 

HABAKKUK,  one  of  the  twelve  leffer  prophets, 
whofe  prophecies  are  taken  into  the  cannon  of  the  Old 
Teftameut.  The  name  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  with 
n  hheth  ;  and  fignifies  "  a  wreftler."  There  is  no  pre- 
cife  time  mentioned  in  Scripture  when  this  Habakkuk 
lived  ;  but  from  his  predicting  the  ruin  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Chaldeans,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  propheiied 
before  Zedekiah,  or  about  the  time  of  Manaffeh.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  author  of  feveral  prophe- 
cies which  arc  not  extant :  but  thofe  that  are  indifpu- 
tably  his,  are  contained  in  three  chapters.  In  thefe  the 
prophet  complains  very  pathetically  of  the  diforders 
which  he  obferved  in  the  kingdom  of  Judasa.  God  re- 
veals to  him,  that  he  would  fhortly  punifh  them  in  a 
very  terrible  manner  by  the  arms  of  the  Chaldeans. 
He  foretels  the  conquefts  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  me- 
tamorphofis,  and  death.  He  foretels,  that  the  vaft  de- 
figns  of  Jehoiakim  would  be  fruftrated.  He  fpeaks 
againft  a  prince  (probably  the  king  of  Tyre)  who  built 
with  blood  and  iniquity  ;  and  he  accufes  another  king 
(perhaps  the  king  of  Egypt)  of  having  intoxicated  his 
friend,  in  order  to  difcover  his  nakednefs.  The  third 
chapter  is  a  fong  or  prayer  to  God,  whofe  majefty  he 
defcribes  with  the  utmoft  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  ex- 
preffion. 

HABET,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  Barbary,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Fez.  It  is  furrounded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  principal  towns  are  Arzllla,  Tetuan,  and 
Ceuta  ;  which  (aft  is- in  pofieffion  of  the  Spaniards. 

HABDALA,  a  ceremony  of  the  Jews  obferved  on 
the  evening  of  the  fabbath,  when  every  one  of  the  fa- 
mily is  come  home.  At  that  time  they  light  a  taper 
or  lamp,  with  two  wicks  at  leaft.  The  mailer  of  the 
family  then  takes  a  cup,  with  fome  wine,  mixed  with 
fragrant  fpices,  and  having  repeated  a  paiTage  or  two 
of  lcripture,  as  for  example,  <<  I  will  take  the  cup  of 
falvation,"  &c.  Pfal.  cxvi.  and  «  The  Jews  had  light 
and  gladnefs,"  Sec.  Eflh.  viii.  he  bleifes  the  wine  and 
fpices.  Afterwards  he  bleifes  the  light  of  the  fire  ;  and. 
then  cafts  his  eyes  on  his  hands  and  nails,  as  remem- 
bering that  he  is  going  to  work.  The  whole  is  in- 
tended te  fignify,  that  the  fabbath  is  over,  and  is  from 
that  moment  divided  from  the  day  of  labour  which 
follows.  For  this  reafon  the  ceremony  is  called  Hab- 
tiala,  which  fignifies  «  diftinction."     After  the  cere- 


mony  is  over,  and  the  company  breaks  up,  they  vsifh    Habeti 
one  another,   not    "  a  good  night,"    but   "  a  good      Corpus. 

week."  *  ' <s— ' 

HABEAS  corpus,  in  law,  is  the  great  remedy  in 
cafes  of  Falje  ImprisoKiMEkt.  The  incapacity  of  the 
three  other  remedies  referred  to  under  that  article,  to 
give  complete  relief  in  every  cafe,  hath  almofl  entirely 
antiquated  them,  and  hath  caufed  a  general  recourfe 
to  be  had,  in  behalf  of  perfons  aggrieved  by  illegal 
imprifonments  to  the  prcfent  writ,  the  moil  celebra- 
ted in  the  Englifh  law.  Of  this  there  are  various 
kinds  made  ule  of  by  the  courts  at  W  eft  mi  n  iter,  for 
removing  prifoncrs  from  one  court  into  another  for  the 
more  eafy  adminiflration  of  juftice.  Such  is  the  ha- 
beas corpus  ad  refpondendum,  when  a  man  hath  a  caufe 
of  a&ion  againft  one  who  is  confined  by  the  procefs  of 
fome  inferior  court  ;  in  order  to  remove  the  prifoner, 
and  charge  him  with  this  new  action  in  the  court 
above.  Such  is  that  ad  fatisfaciendum,  when  a  prifo- 
ner hath  had  judgment  againft  him  in  an  action,  and 
the  plaintiff  is  defirous  to  bring  him  up  to  fome  fiupe- 
rior  court  to  charge  him  with  procefs  of  execution. 
Such  alfo  are  thofe  ad profequenduin,tej}ificandum,de- 
liberanduvi,  &c.  ;  which  iffue  when  it  is  necefTary  to 
remove  a  prifoner,  in  order  to  profecute  or  bear  tefti- 
mony  in  any  court,  or  to  be  tried  in  the  proper  juris- 
diction wherein  the  fact  was  committed.  Such  is, 
laflly,  the  common  writ  ad  faciendinn  et  recipiendum, 
which  ifl'ues  out  of  any  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfler- 
hall,  when  a  perfen  is  fued  in  fome  inferior  jurifdiction, 
and  is  defirous  to  remove  the  action  into  the  fuperior 
court ;  commanding  the  inferior  judges  to  produce  the 
body  of  the  defeudant,  together  with  the  day  and  caufe 
of  his  caption  and  detainer  (whence  the  writ  is  fre- 
quently denominated  an  habeas  corpus  cum  caufa),  to 
do  and  receive  whatfoever  the  king's  court  fhall  confi- 
der  in  that  behalf.  This  is  a  writ  grantable  of  com- 
mon right,  without  any  motion  in  court  ,  and  it  in- 
flantly  fnperfedes  all  proceedings  in  the  court  below. 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  the  furreptitious  difcharge  of 
prifoners,  it  is  ordered  by  flatute  1  &  2  P.  &  M.  c.  13. 
that  no  habeas  corpus  fhall  iffue  to  remove  any  prifoner 
out  of  any  goal,  unlefs  figned  by  fome  judge  of  the 
court  of  which  it  is  awarded.  And,  to  avoid  vexa- 
tiousdelays  by  removal  of  frivolous  caufes,  it  is  enacted 
by  flatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  23.  that,  where  the  judge  of 
an  inferior  court  of  record  is  a  barrifler  of  three  years 
ftanding,  no  caufe  fhall  be  removed  from  thence  by 
habeas  corpus  or  other  writ,  after  iffiie  or  demurrer  de- 
liberately joined  :  that  no  caufe,  if  once  remanded  to 
the  inferior  court  by  writ  of  procedendo  or  otherwife, 
fhall  ever  afterwards  be  again  removed  :  and  that  no 
caufe  fhall  be  removed  at  all,  if  the  debtor  damages 
laid  in  the  declaration  do  not  amount  to  the  fum  of 
five  pounds.  But  an  expedient  having  been  found  out 
to  elude  the  latter  branch  of  the  flatute,  by  procuring 
a  nominal  plaintiff  to  bring  another  action  for  five 
pounds  or  upwards  (and  then  by  the  courfe  of  the 
court  the  habeas  corpus  removed  both  actions  together), 
it  is  therefore  enacted  by  flatute  12  Geo.  I.e.  29. 
that  the  inferior  court  may  proceed  in  fuch  actions  as 
are  under  the  value  of  five  pounds,  notwithflanding 
other  actions  may  be  brought  againft  the  fame  defend- 
ant to  a  greater  amount. 
But  the  great  and  efficacious  writ,  in  all  manner  of 

illegal 


Habeas 
Corpus. 
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illegal  confinement,  is  that  of  habeas  corpus  adfubjici-     juft  caufe,  and  therefore  hath  a  right  to  be  delivered,     Habeti 
endum;  directed  to  the  perfon  detaining  another,  and      the  writ  of  habeas   corpus   is  then  a  writ  of  right    Corpus 
commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prifoner,      which  may  not  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted 
with  the  day  and  caufe  of  his  caption  and  detention, 
ad  faciendtvn,  fubjiciendum,    et  recipiendum,  to    do, 


V— ' 


to  every  man  that  is  committed,  or  detained  in  pri- 
fon,  or  otherwife  reftrained,  though  it  be  by  the 
command  of  the  king,  the  privy  council,  or  any  o- 
ther." 

In  the  articles  Liberty  and  Rights,  we  expatiated 


fubmit  to,  and  receive  whatfoever  the  judge  or  court 
awarding  fuch  writ  (hall  confider  in  that  behalf.  This 
is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  and  therefore  by  the  com- 
mon law  ifluing  out  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  not  at  large  on  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubject.  This 
only  in  term  time  but  during  the  vacation,  by  a  was  mown  to  be  a  natural  inherent  right,  which  could 
fiai  from  the  chief  juftice,  or  any  other  of  the  judges,  not  be  furrendered  or  forfeited  unlefs  by  the  commif- 
and  running  into  all  parts  of  the  king's  dominions;  fion  of  fome  great  and  atrocious  crime,  and  which 
for  the  king  is  at  all  times  intitled  to  have  an  account  ought  not  to  be  abridged  in  any  caufe  without  the  fpe- 
why  the  liberty  of  any  of  his  fubjects  is  reftrained,  cial  permiffion  of  law.  A  doctrine  coeval  with  the 
wherever  that  reftraint  may  be  inflicted.  If  it  iffacs  firft  rudiments  of  our  conftitution  ;  and  handed  down 
vacation,  it  is  ufually  returnable  before  the  judge  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  not  withftandingall  their 


himfelf  who  awarded  it,  and  he  proceeds  by  himfelf 
thereon;  unlefs  the  term  mould  intervene,  and  then  it 
may  be  returned  in  court.  Indeed,  if  the  party  were 
privileged  in  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  exche- 
quer, as  being  an  officer  or  fuitor  of  the  court,  an  ha- 
beas  corpus  ad  fubjiciendum  might  alfo  have  been  a- 
warded  from  thence  ;  and  if  the  caufe  of  imprifon* 
ment  were  palpably  illegal,  they  might  have  difchar- 
ged  him  :  but  if  he  were  committed  for  any  criminal 
matter,  they  could  only  have  remanded  him,  or  taken 
bail  for  his  appearance  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  ; 
which  occafioned  the  common  pleas  to  difcountenance 
fuch  applications.  It  alfo  hath  been  faid,  and  by  ve- 
ry refpectable  authorities,  that  the  like  habeas  corpus 
may  iffue  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  vacation  : 
but,  upon  the  famous  application  to  lord  Nottingham 
by  Jenks,  notwithftanding  the  mod  diligent  fearches, 
no  precedent  could  be  found  where  the  chancellor  had 
ifhied  fuch  a  writ  in  vacation  ;  and  therefore  his  lord- 
ihip  refufed  it. 

In  the  court  of  king's-bench  it  was,  and  is  ftill, 
neceifary  to  apply  for  it  by  motion  to  the  court,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  all  other  prerogative  writs  (certiorari-,  pro- 
hibition, mandamus,  &c.)  which  do  not  iffue  as  of 
mere  courfe,  without  mowing  fome  probable  caufe  why 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  crown  is  called  in  to 
the  party's  afliftance.  For,  as  was  argued  by  lord 
chief  juftice  Vaughan,  "  it  was  granted  on  motion,  be- 
canfe  it  cannot  be  had  of  courfe ;  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  necefity  to  grant  it  :  for  the  court  ought  to 
be  Satisfied  that  the  party  hath  a  probable  caufe  to 
be  delivered."     And  this  fecms  the  more  reafonable, 


ftruggles  with  the  Danes,  and  the  violence  of  the 
Norman  conqueft  :  afferted  afterwards  and  confirmed 
by  the  conqueror  himfelf  and  his  descendants :  and 
though  Sometimes  a  little  impaired  by  the  ferocity  of 
the  times,  and  the  occasional  defpoiifm  of  jealous  or 
ufurping  princes,  yet  eftablifhed  on  the  firmeft  bafis  by 
the  provisions  of  magna  charta,  and  a  long  fucceffion 
of  ftatutes  enacted  under  Edward  III.  To  afTert  an 
abfolute  exemption  from  imprifonment  in  all  cafes,  is 
inconfiftent  with  every  idea  of  law  and  political  focie- 
ty  ;  and  in  the  end  would  deftroy  all  civil  liberty  by 
rendering  its  protection  impoffible  :  but  the  glory  of 
the  Englifh  law  confifts  in  clearly  defining  the  times, 
the  caufes,  and  the  extent,  when,  wherefore,  and  to 
what  degree,  the  imprifonment  of  the  fubject  may  be 
lawful.  This  it  is  which  induces  the  abfolute  necef- 
fity  of  expreffing  upon  every  commitment  the  reafon 
for  which  it  is  made  ;  that  the  court,  upon  an  habeas 
corpus,  may  examine  into  its  validity  :  and  according 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  may  difcharge,  ad- 
mit to  bail,  or  remand  the  prifoner. 

And  yet,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  T.  the  court 
of  king's-bench,  relying  on  fome  arbitrary  precedents 
(and  thofe  perhaps  mifunderftood),  determined*  that  * State 
they  could  not  upon  an  habeas  corpus    either  bail  or  q-riais  viii, 
deliver  a  prifoner,    though    committted  without  any  136. 
caufe  affigned,  in  cafe  he  was  coromited  by  the  fpe- 
cial  command  of  the  king,  or  by  the  lords  of  the  privv- 
council.     This  drew  on  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and 
produced  the  petition  of  right,  3  Car.  I.  which  recites 
this  illegal  judgment,  and  enacts  that  no  freeman  here- 
after mall  be  fo  imprifoned  or  detained.     But  when, 


becaufe,  when  once  granted,  the  perfon  to  whom  it     in  the  following  year,  Mr  Selden  and  others  were 


is  directed  can  return  no  fatisfactory  excufe  for  not 
bringing  up  the  body  of  the  prifoner.  So  that,  if  it 
iffued  of  mere  courfe,  without  fhowing  to  the  court 
or  judge  fome  reafonable  ground  for  awarding  it,  a 
traitor  or  felon  under  fentence  of  death,  a  foldier  or 
mariner  in  the  king's  fervice,  a  wife,  a  child,  a  relation, 
or  a  doraeftic,  confined  for  infanity  or  other  pruden- 
tial rcafons  might  obtain  a  temporary  enlargement 
by  fuing  out  habeas  corpus,  though  fure  to  be  re- 
manded as  foon  as  brought  up  to  the  court.  And  there- 
fore Sir  Edward  Coke,  when  chief  juftice,  did  not 
fcruple,  in  13  Jac.  I.  to  deny  a  habeas  corpus  to  one 
confined  to  the  court  of  admiralty  for  piracy ;  there 
appearing,  upon  his  own  mowing,  fufEcient  ground 
to  confine  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  probable 
ground  be  mown,  that  the  party  is  imprifoned  without 


committed  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  purfuance  of 
his  majefty'sfpecial  command,  under  a  general  charge 
of  "  notable  contempts  and  ftirring  up  fedition  againft 
the  king  and  government,"  the  judges  delayed  for 
two  terms  (including  alfo  the  long  vacation)  to  deliver 
an  opinion  how  far  fuch  a  charge  was  bailable  ;  and 
when  at  length  they  agreed  that  it  was,  they  how- 
ever annexed  a  condition  of  finding  fureties  for  the 
good  behaviour,  which  ftill  protracted  their  imprifon- 
ment ;  the  chief  juftice  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  at  the  fame 
time  declaring  f ,  that  <*  if  they  were  again  remanded  f  Mdi\b* 
for  that  caufe,  perhaps  the  court  would  not  after- 
wards grant  a  habeas  corpus,  being  already  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  caufe  of  the  imprifonment."  But 
this  was  heard  with  indignation  and  aftonifhment 
by  every  lawyer  prefent ;  according  to  Mr  Selden's 
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own  account  of  the  matter,  whofe  refentment   was 
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of  judicature.     4.  That  officers    and 


proper    court 

not  cooled  at  the  di fiance  of  four  and  twenty  years.  keepers  neglecting  to  make  due  returns,  or  notdeli- 

Thefe  pitiful  evafions  gave  rife  to  the  flatute  16  vering  to  the  prifoner  or  his  agent  within  fix  hours 

Car.  I.e.  10.  §.  8.  wherehy  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  after   demand  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment, 

perfon  be  committed  by  the  king  himfelf  in  perfon,  or  fhifting  the  cuftody  of  a  prifoner  from  one  to  ano- 

or  by  his  privy    council,  or  by  any  of  the  members  tber  without  fufEcient  reafon  or  authority  (fpecifkd 

thereof,  he  lhall  have  granted  unto  him,  without  any  in  the  act),  fhall  for  the  firfl-  offence  forfeit  iool.  and 

delay  upon  any  pretence  whatfover,  a  writ  of  habeas  for  the  fecond  offence  200I.    to    the    parry  grieved, 

corpus,   upon  demand  or  motion  made  to  the  court  ef  and  be   difabled  to  hold  his  office.     5.    That  no  per- 

king's  bench  or  common-pleas  ;  who  fhall  thereupon,  fon,  once  delivered  by  habeas  corpus,  lhall  be  recom- 

within  three  court-days  after  the  return  is  made,  exa-  mitted    for   the    fame   offence,    on    penalty  of  500I. 
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mine  and  determine  the  legality  of  fuch  commitment, 
and  do  what  to  juftice  lhall  appertain,  in  delivering, 
bailing,  or  remanding  fuch  prifoner.  Yet  flill  in  the 
cafe  of  Jenks,  before  alluded  to,  who  in  1676  was 
committed  by  the  king  in  council  for  a  turbulent 
fpeech  at  Guildhall,  new  fhifts  and  devices  were  made 
ufe  of  to  prevent  his  enlargement  by  law  ;  the  chief 
juftice,  (as  well  as  the  chancellor)  declining  to  award 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  fubjiciendum  in  vacation, 
though  at  lafl  he  thought  proper  to  award  the  ufual 
writs  ad  deliberandum,  &c.  whereby  the  prifoner  was 
difcharged  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Other  abufes  had  alfo 
crept  into  daily  practice,  which  had  in  fome  meafure 
defeated  the  benefit  of  this  great  conftitutional  re- 
medy. The  party  imprifoning  was  at  liberty  to  delay 
his  obedience  to  the  firfl  writ,  and  might  wait  till  "a 
fecond  and  a  third,  called  an  alias  and  a  pluries,  were 
iifued,  before  he  produced  the  party  :  and  many  other 
vexatious  fhifts  were  practifed  to  detain  fUte-prifoners 
in  cuftody.  But  whoever  will  attentively  confider 
the  Englifh  hiftory,  may  obferve,  that  the  flagrant 
abufe  of  any  power,  by  the  cr©wn  or  its  rrinifters, 
has  always  been  productive  of  a  ftruggle  :  which 
either  difcovers  the  exercife  of  that  power  to  be  con- 
trary to  law,  or  (if  legal)  reltrains  it  for  the  furure. 
This  was  the  cafe"  in  the  prefent  inftance.  The  op- 
preffion  of  an  obfeure  individual  gave  birth  to  the  fa- 
mous habeas  corpus  act,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  which  is  fre- 
quently confidercd  as  another   ?>iagna    charta  of  the 


6.  That  every  perfon    committed  for  treafon  or  fe- 
lony, lhall,  if  he  requires  it  the  firfl  week   of   the 
next    term,    or    the    firfl  day  of  the  next  feffion  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  be  indicted  in  that  term  or  fef- 
fion, or  elfe  admitted  to  bail  ;  unlefs  the  king's  wis* 
neffes  cannot  be  produced  at  that  time:  and  if  acquit- 
ted, or  if  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  fecond  term  or 
feffion,  he  {hall  be  difcharged  from  his  imprifonment 
for  fuch  imputed  offence  ;  but  that  no  perfon,  after 
the  affizes  fhall  be  opened  for  the  county  in  which 
he  is  detained,  fhall  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus,  till 
after  the  affizes  are  ended  ;  but  fhall  be   left   to  the 
juftice  of  the  judges  of  affife.     7.  That  any  fuch  pri- 
foner may  move  for  and  obtain  his  habeas  corpus,  as 
well  out  of  the  chancery  or  exchequer  as  out  of  the 
king's  bench   or  common  pleas  ;  and   the  lord  chan- 
cellor or  judges  denying  the  fame,  on   fight  of  the 
warrant,  or  oath  that  the  fame  is  refufed,  forfeit  feve- 
rally  to  the  party  grieved    the  fum  of  500I.  8.  That 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fhall   run  into  the   counties 
palatine,  cinque  ports,    and  other  privileged  places, 
and  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and  Guernley.     9.  That  no 
inhabitant  of  Engiand  (except  perfons  contracting,  or 
conviefs   praying  to  be  tranfported  j   or  having  com- 
mitted fome  capital  offence    in    the    place  to  which 
they  are  fent)  fhall  be  fent  prifoner  to  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Jerfey,  Guernfey    or    any    places    beyond    the 
feas,  within  or  without  the  king's  dominions:  on  pain 
that   the  party  committing,  his  advifers,  aiders,  and 


kingdom  ;  and  by  confequence  has  alfo  in  fubfequent     affiitants,  fhall  forfeit  to  the  party  grieved  a  fum  net 


times  reduced  the  method  of  proceeding  on  thefe  writs 
(though  not  within  the  reach  of  that  flatute,  but  iffu- 
ing  merely  at  the  common  law)  to  the  true  flandard  of 
law  and  liberty. 

The  flatute  itfelf  enacts,  1.  That  the  writ  fhall  be 
returned  and  the  prifoner  brought  up,  within  a  limited 
time  according  to  the  diflance,  not  exceeding  in  any 
cafe  twenty  days.  2.  That  fuch  writs  fhall  be  endor- 
fed,  as  granted  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  and  figned  by 
the  perfon  awarding  them.  3.  That  on  complaint  and 
reqnefl  in  writing  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  perfon  com- 
mitted and  charged  with  any  crime  (unlefs  committed 


lefs  than  500I.  to  be  recovered  with  treble  cofts;  lhall 
be  difabled  to  bear  any  office  of  trufl  or  profit ;  fhall 
incur  the  penalties  of  praniunire ,-  and  lhall  be  inca- 
pable of  the  king' pardon. 

This  is  the  fubflance  of  that  great  and  important 
flatute  :  which  extends  (we  may  obferve)  only  to  the 
cafe  of  commitments  for  fuch  criminal  charge  as  can 
produce  no  inconvenience  to  public  juftice  by  a  tem- 
porary enlargement  of  the  prifoner  ;  all  other  cafes  of 
unjuft  imprifonment  being  left  to  the  habeas  corpus  at 
common  law.  But  even  upon  writs  at  the  common 
law  it  is  now  expected  by  the  court,  agreeable  to  an- 


fo-r  treafon  or  felony  expreffed  in  the  warrant,  or  for  cient  precedents  and  the   fpirit  of  the  act  of  parlia- 

fufpicion  of  the  fame,  or  as  acceffary  thereto  before  nient,  that  the  writ  fhould    be  immediately  obeyed, 

the  fadt,  or  convicted  or  charged  in  execution  by  le-  without  waiting  for  any  alias  or  pluries  ;  otherwife  an 

gal  procefs),  the  lord  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve  sttachment  will  iffne.     By  which  admirable  regula- 

judges  in  vacation,  upon  viewing  a  ct»py   of  the  war-  tions,  judicial  as  well  as  parliamentary,  the  remedy  is 

rant,  or  affidavit  that  a  copy  is  denied,  fhall  (unlefs  now  complete  for  removing  the  injury  of  unjuft  and 


the  party  has  negledted  for  two  terms  to  apply  to  any 
court  for  his  enlargement)  award  &  habeas  corpus  for 
fuch  prifoner,  returnable  immediately  before  himfelf 
or  any  other  of  the  judges  ;  and  upon  the  return  made 
fiiall  difcharjre  the  party,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  fe- 
curity  to  appear  and    anfwer  to  the  accufation  in  the 


illegal  confinement.  A  remedy  the  more  necefTary, 
becaufe  the  opprtffion  does  not  always  arife  from  the 
ill-nature,  but  fometimes  from  the  mere  inattention,  of 
government.  For  it  frequently  happens  in  foreign 
countries  (and  has  happened  in  England  during  the 
temporary  fufpc nitons  of  the  flatute),  that  perfons  ap- 
prehended 
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Habcr-   prthended  upon  fufpicion  have  differed  a  long  im.pri-     For  the    habits   of    the    pricfls    amongfl    the   Jews,      Habi 

Greeks,  and  Romans,  fee  the  article  Priests.  || 

Habit  is  particularly  ufecl  for  the  uniform  garments    Hackq. 
of  the  religious,  conformable    to  the   rule  and   order    ""~v/—~ 
whereof  they  make  profcffion  ;  as  the  habit  of  St  Bene- 
dict, St  Atiguftinc,  Sec. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  abfolutely,  fuch  a  perfon  has 
taken  the  habit ;  meaning  lie  has  entered  upon  a  no- 
viciate in  a  certain  order.  So  he  is  faid  to  quit  the  ha- 
bit, when  he  renounces  the  order.     See  Vow. 

The  habits  of  the  feveral  religious  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  been  calculated  for  Angularity  or  novelty  :  the 
founders  of  the  orders,  who  were  at  firft  chiefly  inha- 
bitants of  deferts  and  folitudes,  gave  their  monks  the 
habit  ufuat  among  the  country  people.  Accordingly, 
the  primitive  habits  of  St  Anthony,  St  Hilarion,  St 
Benedict,    &c.    are  defcribed    by  the  ancient  writers 


dafher     fonment,  merely  becaufe  they  were  forgotten 

U.  HABERDASHER,  in  commerce,  a  feller  of  hats 

Hat»t.  „  and  other  fmall  wares. — The  mafter  and  wardens  of 
the  company  of  haberdaflicrs  in  London,  calling  to 
their  alliance  one  of  the  company  of  cappers,  and  an- 
other of  the  hat-makers,  and  mayors,  &c.  of  towns, 
may  fearch  the  wares  of  all  hatters  who  work  hats  with 
foreign  wool,  and  who  have  not  been  apprentices  to 
the  trade,  or  who  dye  them  with  any  thing  but  cop- 
peras and  galls,  or  woad  and  madder:  in  which  cafes 
they  are  liable  to  penalties  by  flat.  8.  ELiz.  cap  7. 
and  5  Geo.  II,  cap.  22. 

For  the  etymology  of  this  denomination,  fee  Ber- 
dash. 

HABERGION,  or  Haubergeon,  Habergetum, 
a  coat  of  mail;  an  ancient  piece  of  defenfive  armour, 


in  form  of  a  coat,  defcending  from  the  neck    to  the  as  confiiting  chiefly  of  fheep  fkins,  the  common  drefs 

middle,  and  formed  of  little  iron  rings  or  maflies,  link-  of  the  peafants,  fhepherds,  and  mountaineers,  of  that 

ed  into  each  other. — The  word  is  alio  written  haberge,  time  ;  and  the  fame  they  gave  to  their  difciples. 

haicbcrge,haubere,  haubert,  hauther,  houtbert,  and  hau-  The  orders  eftablifhed  in  and  about  cities  and  inha- 

berk.  Spelman  takes  it  to  have  been  formed  from  the  an-  bited  places  took  the  habit  worn    by  other  ecclefiaftics 

cient  French    hault,  <<  high,"  and  berg,  "  armour,  co-  at   the    time  of  their  inftitution.     Thus,  St  Dominic 

verms;"  as  ferving  to  defend  the  upper  part  of  the  bo-  gave  his  difciples  the  habit  of  regular  canons,  which  he 


dy. 
the 

be 


Du  Can>re  and  Skinner  choofe  to  derive  it  from 


»g 


hals,    or 
to  cover ;' 


Teutonic  haitz,    i(  neck,"  and 
as  if  it  were  a  peculiar  defence 


Belgic 
trgen,  < ' 
lor  the  neck.     Others  will  have  it  formed  of  al,  alia, 
q.  d.  all,  and  bsrgen,  "  to  cover  ;"  as  importing   it  a 
cover  for  the  whole  body. 

HABAICOT  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  furgeen,  born 
at  Bonny  in  Gatinois,  acquired  great  reputation  by 
his  fkill  in  his  profeffion;  and  by  his  writings;  and  died 
in  1624.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  plague,  and  fe- 
veral other  curious  works. 

HABINGTON  (William),  an  Englifh  poet  and 
hiftorian,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Habington,  Efq. 
He  was  born  in  1605,  at  Hendlip  in  Worcefterffiire  ; 
and  was  educated  at  St  Omers  and  at  Paris.  He 
died  in  1654,  and  left  feveral  manufcripts  in  the  hands 
of  his  fon.  His  printed  works  arc.  1.  Poems  under 
the  title  of  Cajlura.  2.  The  queen  of  Arragon,  a 
tragi-comedy.  3.  Obfervations  upon  Hiftory.  4.  The 
hiftory  of  Edward  IV.  king  of  England,  written  and 
publiihed  at  the  defire  of  Charles  I.  This  work  is 
compofed  in  a  very  florid  ftyle. 

HABIT,  in  philofophy,  an  aptitude  or  difpofition 
either  of  mind  or  body,  acquired  by  a  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  fame  act.     See  Custom  and  Habit. 

Habit  is  alfo  ufed  for  drefs  or  garb,  or  the  com- 
pofition  of  garments,  wherewith  a  perfon  is  covered. 
The  principal  part  of  the  drels  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  was  the  tpanov  and  the^/rw.    The  i/A&rKw  was 


himfelf  had  always  worn  to  that  time.  And  the  like 
may  be  faid  of  the  Jefuits,  Barnabites,  Theatins,  Ora- 
torians,  &c.  who  took  the  common  habit  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftics at  the  time  of  their  foundation.  And  what 
makes  them  differ  fp  much  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
from  the  ecclefiaftical  habit  of  the  prefent  times,  is,  that 
they  have  always  kept  invariably  to  the  fame  form  ; 
whereas  the  ecclefiaftics  and  laics  have  been  changing 
their  mode  on  every  occafion. 

HABITE  and  Repute,  in  Scots  law,  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  people  ;  among  whom  a  perfon 
lives,  with  refpect  to  any  circumftance  relating  to 
him. 

HABITUDE,  among  fchoolmen,  the  refpect-  or 
relation  one  thing  bears  to  another.    See  Relation. 

HABSBURGH,  or  Hatsburg,  an  ancient  caftlc 
of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  ancient  counts  of  Hapfburg  refided,  and  is 
feated  near  the  lake  of  Lucern,  and  to  the  eaft  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  E.  Long.  8.  10.  N.  Lau 
47-  22. 

HACHA,  a  fea-port  town  of  South  America,  in 
Terra  Firma,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name.  Here  the  Spanifh  galleons  touch  at  their  arrival 
in  South  America,  from  whence  expreffes  are  fent  to 
all  the  fettlements  to  give  them  notice  of  it.  W.  Long. 
72.  8.  N.  Lat.   11.   30. 

HACKET  (John),  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry, was  born  in   1592.     In    1623,  he  was  made 


an  upper  garment,  confiding  of  a  loofe  fquare  piece  of    chaplain  to  James  Land  prebendary  of  Lincoln  :  and 


cloath  wrapped  round  the  body  ;  the  ^/t«v  was  an  un 
der  garment,  or  tunic,  which  was  faftened  round  the 
body  and  embraced  it  clofely,  falling  down  to  the  mid- 
thigh.  It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  obferve  that  a  per- 
fon divefted  df  this  upper  garment  or  >//*t/ov,  in  the  ea- 
fiern  language,  is  ftyled  naked,  and  in  this  fenfe  David 
danced  nsked  before  the  ark. 


foon  after  obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Andrew's  Hoi- 
born,  with  that  of  Cheam  in  Surry  ;  his  patron  tell- 
ing him,  he  intended  Holborn  for  wealth,  and  Cheam 
for  health.  In  1642  he  was  prefented  to  a  prebendary 
and  refidentiary  ;  but  was  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  St  Andrew's,  by^he  enfuing  troubles. 
He  then  lived  retired  at  Cheam  with  little  difuirbance, 
The  feveral  forts  of  garments  in  ufe  with  both  fexes,     until  he  recovered  his  preferments  by  the  refloration  of 
amengfl.  the  Romans,  were   the  toga,  tunica,  peluna,     Charles  II.  by   whom   he  was  preferred  to  the  fee   of 
lacerna,  chlamys,  paludatnentum,  laena,  ftola,  pallium     Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1661.     Finding  the  beau- 
©r  palla,     See  Toga,  &c  tiful  cathedral   of  Litchfield   almoft  battered    to  the 

ground, 


HAG 


Hackney,    ground,  he  in  eight  years  finifhed  a  complete  church 
*"      '  fuperiorto  the  former,  at  his  own  expence  of  20,000  1. 
excepting    xooo  1.  he  had  from  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, with  what  he  could  procure  from  private  benefac- 
tors.    He  laid  out  ioool.  on  a  prebendal  houfe,    his 
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any  diftance  not  exceeding  two  miles.     Where  haek-  Hadding. 
ney  coachmen  rtfufe  to  go  at,  or  exact  more  than,       ton  ° 
tbeir.limited  hire,  they  are  fubject  to  a  forfeit  not  un-         II 
der  10s.  nor  exceeding  3  1.  and  which  the  commiffion-  Haeniag°- 


ers  have  power  to  determine.    Every  hackney-coach  v 
palaces  at  Litchfield  and  Ecclelhall  having  been  de-      muft  be  provided  with  check  firings,  and  every  coach- 


gos. 


moliflied  during  the  civil  wars  :  and  befide  thefe  a&sof 
munificence,  left  feveral  other  benefactions  at  his 
death  in  1670.  He  publiihed,  before  he  entered  into 
orders,  a  comedy  intitled  Loyola,  which  was  twice  act- 
ed before  king  James  I.  After  his  death  there  appear- 
ed a  "  Century  of  his  fermons  on  feveral  remarkable 
fubjects,"  in  folio  •,  and  "  The  life  of  archbilhop  Wil- 
liams,'" in  folio-,  which  was  abridged  in  1 700  by  Am- 
brofe  Philips. 

HACKNEY,  a  parifh  of  Middlefex,  on  the  north- 
c aft  fide  of  London,  containing  no  lefs  than  12  ham- 
lets. At  the  bottom  of  Hackney-Marfh,  through  which 
the  river  Lea  runs,  between  Old-Ford  and  the  Wyck, 
there  have  been  discovered  the  remains  of  a  great  ftone 
caufeway,  which,  by  the  Roman  coins,  &c.  found 
there,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  famous  highways  made 
by  the  Romans.  The  church  here  is  of  a  very  ancient 
foundation,  fo  old  as  Edward  II.  and  the  number  of 
houfes  near  800.  That  part  next  London  is  called 
Mare  Street ;  the  middle  Church  Street  ,-  and  the  north 
part  Clapton  Dorlefton  and  Shaklewell  are  of  the  weft, 
and  Hummerton,  which  leads  to  the  Marfli,  on  the  eaft. 
Here  are  three  meeting-houfes  and  feveral  boarding- 
fchools,  befides  the  free  fchools  in  the  church-yard,  a 
charity-fchool,  and  1 7  almflioufes.  It  was  from  this 
place  that  the  coaches  let  to  the  people  in  London  firft 
received  their  name ;  for  in  the  laft  century,  many 
people  having  gone  on  vifits  to  fee  their  friends  at 
Hackney,  it  occasioned  them  often  to  hire  horfes  or 
carriages,  fo  that  in  time  it  became  a  common  name 
for  fach  horfes,  coaches,  and  chairs  as  were  let  to  the 
people  of  London  ;  and  the  name  has  now  dhTufed  it- 
felf  not  only  throughout  Britain,  but  likewife  Ireland. 
Hackney  Coaches,  thofe  expofed  to  hire  in  the 
greets  of  London  ;  and  fome  other  great  cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority.    See  Coach. — Thefe  firft  began  to 


man  plying  without  them  incurs  a  penalty  of  5s. 

Privers  of  hackney  coaches  are  to  give  way  to  perfons 
of  quality  and  gentlemens  coaches,  under  the  penalty 
of  5  1. 

The  duty  arifing  from  licences  to  hackney-coaches 
and  chairs  in  London,  forms  a  branch  of  the  king's 
extraordinary  and  perpetual  revenue  *.  This  revenue  * 
is  governed  by  comiffioners  of  its  own,  and  is  in  v 
truth  a  benefit  to  the  fubject ;  as  the  expence  of  it  is 
felt  by  no  individual,  and  its  ncceflary  regulations  have 
eftablimedacompetentjurifdiction,  whereby  a  very  re- 
fractory race  of  men  may  be  kept  in  fome  u  Icrable  order. 

HADDINGTON,  a  borough-town  of  Scotland, 
in  Eaft  Lothian,  which,  alongft  with  four  others,  fends 
one  member  to  parliament.  It  is  furrounded  with  many 
feats  of  nobility  and  gentry,  and  is  about  16  miles  eaft  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  the  county  town,  and  gives  title  of 
Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Hamilton  family.  W.  Long. 
2.  25.  N.  Lat.  .55.  50. 

HADDOCK,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
Gadus.    - 

H ADDON  (Dr  Walter),  a  great  reftorer  of  the 
learned  languages  in  England,  was  born  in  1516.  He 
diftingtiilhed  himfelf  particularly  by  writing  Latin  in 
a  fine  ftyle,  which  he  acquired  by  a  constant  ftudy  of 
Cicero.  He  was  a  ftrenuous  promoter  of  the  reforma- 
tion under  king  Edward  :  and  was  therefore  thought 
a  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  bifhop  Gardiner  in  the  ma- 
fterlhip  of  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  on  his  deprivation. 
He  lay  concealed  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary;  but 
acquired  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  who  conftituted  him 
one  of  the  mafters  of  the  court  of  requefts,  and  fent 
him  one  of  the  three  agents  to  Bruges  in  1566,  to  re- 
ftore  commerce  between  England  and  the  Netherlands. 
He  was  alfo  engaged  with  Sir  John  Cheke  in  drawing 
up  in  Latin  that  ufeful  code  ot   ecclefiaftical  Jaw,  pub- 


See  R<-  - 


ply  in  theftreets  of  London,  or  rather  waited  at  inns,      liflied  in  1571  by  the  learned  John  Fox,  under  the  title 


in  the  year  1625,  and  were  only  20  in  number;  but  in 
1635  they  were  fo  much  increafed,  that  king  Charles 
ifTued  out  an  order  of  council  for  reftraining  them.  In 
1637,  he  allowed  50 hackney-coachmen,  each  ofwhom 
might  keep  12  horfes.  In  1652,  their  number  was  li- 
mited to  200 ;  and  in  1654,  it  was  extended  to   300. 


of  Reformatio  legum  ecclefiajticarum ,-  his  other  works 
are  collected  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Lacubra~ 
lions.    He  died  in  1572. 

HADERSLEBEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark, 
in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  with  a  ftrong  citadel,  built 
upon  a  fmall  ifland.    It  is  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic 


In  1661,  400  were  licenfed,  at  5  1.  annually  for  each.      Sea,  and  has  a  well-frequented  harbour.    E.  Long.  9. 

35.  N.  Lat.  55.  24. 

HADES,  in  the  Scriptures  is  ufed  in  various  fen- 
fes.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  the  invifible  regions  of  the 
dead,  fometimes  the  place  of  the  damned,  and  fome- 
times  the  grave.  In  Greek  authors  it  is  ufed  to  figni- 
iy  in  general  the  regions  of  the  dead.     See  Hell. 

HADLEY,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  feated  in  a  bottom 
on  the  river  Prefton,  It  confifts  of  about  600  houfes; 
with  a  very  handfome  church,  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  a 
Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe.  The  ftreets  are  pretty 
broad,  but  not  paved.  Large  quantities  of  yarn  are 
fpun  here  for  the  Norwich  manufact ure  ;  and  this 
town  had  once  a  confiderable  woollen  manufacture, 
which  is  now  decayed.     E.  Long  i»  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  7. 

HADRIAN.     See  Adrian. 


In  1694,  700  were  allowed,  and  taxed  by  the  5  and 
6  of  W.  &  M.  at  4I.  per  amium  each.  By  9  Anne 
cap.  23.  800  coaehes  were  allowed  in  London  and 
Weftminifter  ;  but  by  8  Geo.  III.  cap.  24.  the  num- 
ber is  increafed  to  1000,  which  are  to  be  licenfed  by 
commiflioners,  and  to  pay  a  duty  of  5  fli.  per  week 
to  the  king.  On  Sundays  there  were  formerly  only 
175  hackney-coaches  to  ply,  which  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  commiffioners ;  but  their  number  is  now 
unlimited. 

The  fare  of  hackney  coachmen  in  London,  or  with- 
in ten  miles  of  the  city,  is  12  Ihillings  and  (ixpence  per 
day,  allowing  12  hours  per  day.  By  the  hour  it  is 
is  .6d.  for  the  firft,  and  is.  for  every  hour  afterwards  ; 
none  are  obliged  to  pay  above  is.  for  any  diftance 
not  exceeding  a  mile  and  a  half:  or  above  is.  6d.  for 


HiEMAGOGOS,  among   phylicians,   a 


compound 
me 
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Haeman- 
thus 


medicine,  confifting  of  fetid  md  aromaticfimples  mix- 
ed wilh  black  hellebore,  and  prefcribed  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  menflrua  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes :  as  alfo 
to  bring  away  the  lochia. 

HiEMANTHUS,  the  blood-flower:  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  ninth  order,  Spathacea.  The  involucruui  is  hexa- 
phyllous  and  multiflorous;  the  corolla  fexpanite  fupe- 
rior  ;  the  berry  trilocular. 

Specks,  i.  The  coccineus,  with  plain  tongue-fhaped 
leaves,  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  (talk  fupporting 
a  clutter  of  bright  and  tubulous  flowers.  It  hath  a  large 
bulbous  root,  from  which  in  the  autumn  comes  out 
two  broad  flat  leaves  of  a  ftefhy  confiftence,Jhaped 
like  a  tongue,  which  turn  backward  on  each  fide,  and 
fpread  on  the  ground,  fo  that  they  have  a  flrange  ap- 
pearance all  ihe  winter.  In  the  fpring  thefe  decay  ;  fo 
that  from  May  to  the  beginning  of  Auguft  they  are 
deftitute  of  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
autumn  jufl  before  the  leaves  come  out.  2.  Thecari- 
natus,  with  keel  fhaped  leaves,  has  a  taller  ftalk  and  pa- 
ler flowers  than  the  former  ;  its  leaves  are  not  flat,  but 
ho.lowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat.  3.  The  puniceus, 
with  large  fpear-ihaped  waved  leaves,  grows  about  a 
foot  high,  and  hath  flowers  of  a  yellowifh  red  colour. 
Thefe  are  fucceededby  berries,which  areof  a  beautiful 
red  colour  when  ripe. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  do  not  propagate  very  faft  in  Eu- 
rope, their  roots  feldom  putting  forth  many  off-fets. 
The  heft  method  of  managing  them  is  to  have  a  bed  of 
good  earth  in  a  bricked  pit,  where  they  may  be  cover- 
ed with  glafles,  and  in  hard  f  rods  with  mats  and  ftraw. 
The  earth  in,  the  frame  fhould  be  two  feet  deep,  and 
the  frame  fhould  rife  two  feet  above  the  furface,  to  al- 
low height  for  the  flower-ftcms  to  grow.  The  roots 
fhould  be  planted  nine  or  ten  inches  afunder  ;  and  in 
winter,  if  they  are  protected  from  froft,  and  not  fuf- 
fered  to  have  too  much  wet,  but  in  mild  weather  expo- 
fed  to  the  air,  they  will  flower  every  year,  and  the 
flowers  will  be  much  ftronger  than  with  any  other  ma- 
nagement. The  third  fort  requires  to  be  conftantly 
kept  in  a  dry  ftove. 

HAEMATITES,  or  blood  stone,  a  hard  mineral 
fubftance,  red,  black,  or  purple,  but  the  powder  of 
which  is  always  red.  It  is  found  in  mafles  fometimes 
fpherical,  fcmi-fpherical,  pyramidal,  or  cellular,  that  is 
like  a  honeycomb.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  iron. 
Forty  pounds  of  this  metal  have  been  extracted  from  a 
quintal  of  ftone  ;  but  the  iron  is  of  fuch  a  bad  qua- 
lity,  that  this  ore  is  net  commonly  fmelted.  The  great 
hardnefs  of  haematites  renders  it  fit  for  furbiihing  and 
polifhing  metals. 

HyEMATOPUS,  the  sea-p  YE,in ornithology,  age- 
nus  belonging  to  the  order  of  grails.  The  beak  iscom- 
prefTed,  with  an  equal  wedge  fhaped  point ;  the  noftrils 
are  linear  ;  and  the  feet  have  three  toes  without  nails. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  Theoftralegus,  oroyflcr- 
catcher,  a  native  of  Europe  and  America.  It  feeds  upon 
fhell-filhnear  the fea-lnore,  particularly  oyfters  andlim- 
pets.  On  obfervin^an  oyfter  which  gapes  wide  enough 
for  the  infertionof  its  bill,  it  thruftsitin,  and  takes  out 
the  inhabitant ;  it  will  alfo  force  the  limpets  from  their 
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adhefion  to  the  rocks  with  fufficient  eafe.  In  turn  it 
feeds  on  marine  infers  and  worms.  With  us  thefe  birds 
are  often  feen  in  confiderable  flocks  in  winter :  in  the 
fummer  they  are  met  with  only  in  pairs,  though  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  or  fait  rivers.  The  fe- 
male lays  four  or  five  eggs,  on  the  bare  ground,  on  the 
more,  above  high-water  mark  :  they  are  of  a  grceniih 
grey,  blotched  with  black.  The  young  are  faid  to  be 
hatched  in  about  three  weeks.  Thefe  birds  are  pretty 
wild  when  in  flocks  ;  yet  are  eafily  brought  up  t«jne, 
if  taken  young. 

HiEMATOXYLUM,  toe  Wood,  or  Camp  etch} 
wood:  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  33d°rder,  Lament  ace  a.  The  ca- 
lyx is  quinquepartite  ;  the  petals  five  ;  the  capfule  lan- 
ceolated  ;  unilocular,  and  bivalved  ;  the  valves  navi- 
cular or  keeled  like  a  boat. 

Ofthisgenus  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  thecam- 
pechianum,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  at  Honduras,  and  other  parts  of  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies,  where  it  rifes  from  16  to  24  feet  high. 
The  Items  are  generally  crooked,  and  very  deforme°d  ; 
andfeldom  thicker  than  a  man's  thigh.  The  branches 
which  come  out  on  each  fide,  are  crooked,  irregular, 
and  armed  with  ftrong  thorns,  garniihed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  obfeure  lobe.3  indent- 
ed at  the  top.  The  flowers  come  in  a  racemusfrom  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  (landing  erect,  and  are  of  a  pale 
yellowifh  colour,  with  a  purple  empalenient.  They  are 
fuccceded  by  flat  oblong  pods,  each  contain!  rg  two  or 
three  kidney-feeds— Dr  Wright  informs  us,  that  this 
tree  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  from  Honduras  in 
1 71 5  J  and  is  at  this  time  too  common,  as  it  has  over- 
run large  tracts  of  land,  and  is  very  difficult  to  root  out. 
It  makes  a  beautiful  and  flrong  fence  egainft  cattle,  If 
pruned  from  the  lower  branches,  it  grows  to  a  lizeable 
tree,  and,  when  old,  the  wood  is  as  good  as  that  from 
Honduras.  The  trees  are  cut  up  into  billets  or  junks, 
the  bark  and  white  fap  of  which  are  chipped  off",  and 
the  red  part,  or  heart,  is  fent  to  England  for  fale. 

Logwood  is  ufed  in  great  quantities  for  dyeing 
purple,  but  efpecially  black  colours.  All  the  colours, 
however,  which  can  be  prepared  from  it,  are  of  a  fading 
nature,  and  cannot  by  any  art  be  made  equally  durable 
with  thofe  prepared  from  fome  other  materials.  Of  all 
the  coloursprepared  from  logwood,  the  black  is  the  moft 
durable.  Dr  Lewis  recommends  it  as  an  ingredient  in 
making  ink.  "  In  dyeing  cloth  (fays  he),  vitriol 
and  galls,  in  whatever  proportions  they  are  ufed,  pro- 
duce only  browns  of  different  (hades :  I  have  often 
been  furprifed  that  with  thefe  capital  materials  of  the 
black  dye  I  never  could  obtain  any  true  blacknefs  in 
white  cloth,  and  attributed  the  failure  to  fome  un- 
heeded mifmanagement  in  the  procefs,  till  I  found  it 
to  be  a  known  fact  among  the  dyers.  Logwood  is  the 
material  which  adds  blacknefs  to  the  vitriol  and  gall-- 
brown;  and  this  black  dye,  though  not  of  the  mod 
durable  kind,  is  the  moft  common.  On  blue  cloth  a 
good  black  may  be  dyed  by  vitriol  and  galls  alone  ;  but 
even  here  an  addition  of  logwood  contributes  not  a 
little  to  improve  the  colour." Mr  Delaval,  how- 
ever, in  his  EfTay  on  Colours,  informs  us,  that  with,  an 
infufion  of  galls  and  iron  filings,  he  not  only  made  up  art 
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exceedingly  bfitck  and  durable  ink,  but  alfo  dyca  linen 
cloth  of  a  very  deep  black.  See  Colour- Making, 
n°  12,  13,14.  ;  Dyeing,  n°  1 7- s  and  Ink.  Log- 
wood is  alfo  found  to  have  a  confiderablc  aftrmgent  vir- 
tue as  a  medicine,  and  an  extract  of  it  is  fometimes 
p-iven  with  great  fiiccefs  in  diarrhoeas. 

HAEMOPTYSIS,  Hjemaptysis,  or  H*mopf6s  ;  a 
fpittiiig  of  blood.     See    {index  fnbjoiued  to)  Medi- 

KiEMORRHAGY,  (compounded of  *//*«  "  blood," 
and  trtv/u  «  1  burft  forth,)"  in  medicine,  a  flux  of 
blood  at  any  part  of  the  body  ;  arifmg  either  from  a 
rupture  of  the  veffels,  as  when  they  are  too  full  or 
too  much  preffed  ;  or  from  an  erofion  of  the  fame  as 
when  the  blood  is  too  fharp  and  corrohve.— The  n*- 
morrhagy,  properly  Ipeaking,  as  nndcrftood  by  the 
Greeks,  was  only  a  flux  of  blood  at  the  nofc  ;  but  the 
modems  extend  the  name  to  any  kind  of  flux  of  blood, 
whether  by  the  nofe,  mouth,  lungs,  ftomach,mteitines, 
fundament,  matrix,  or  whatever  part.  See  Medicine 

and  Surgery.  .  , 

HEMORRHOIDAL,    an  appellation   given     by 
anatoxins  to  the  arteries  and  veins  going  to  the  intc- 

ftinum  rectus*.  , 

HEMORRHOIDS,   or   Piles,  an  haemorrhage 
or  iffue  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels.     See 
(Zw^xTibjnined  10)  Medicine. 

tlEMUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  vaft  ndge,  running 
from  Illyricum  towards  the  Euxine,  (Pliny)  ;  fo high 
as  10  afford  a  profpeS  both  of  the  Euxine  and  Adriatic 
Here,  in  after  ages,  was  conflituted  a  province  called 
Hamimons,  or  Hatmviiontus.  > 

HERETICO  comburendo,  awnt  which  ancient- 
ly lay  againft  an  heretic,  who,  having  once  been  con- 
vufted  of  herefy  by  his  biihop,  and  having  abjured  it, 
afterwards  falling  into  it  again,  or  into  fome  other,  is 
thereupon  committed  to  the  fecular  power.    This  writ 
is  thought  by  fome  to  be   as    ancient  as  the  common 
lawitfelf;   however,  the  conviction  of  herefy  by   he 
common  law  was  not  in  a  petty    ecclefiaftical  court, 
but  before  the  archbilhop  himfelf  in  a  provincial  fynod, 
and  the  delinquent  was  delivered  up  to  the  king  to  do 
with  him  as  he  pleafed  :  fo  that  the  crown  had  a  con- 
trol over  the  fpiritual  power.     But    by    2  Hen.  IV. 
cap    i«   the  diocefan  alone,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  fynod,  might  convict  of  heretical  tenets  ;  and  un- 
lefsthe  convift  abjured  his  opinions,  or  if  after  abju- 
ration herelapfed,  the  fheriff  was  bound  ex  officio    if 
required  by  the  biftiop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  viaim 
to  the  flames,  without  waiting  for  the  confent  of  the 
crown.  This  writ  remained  in  force   and  was  actually 
executed  on  two  Anabaptifts  in  the   fever. th  of  Eliza- 
beth,  and  on  two  Arians  in  the  ninth  of  James  l.—bjr 
Edward  Coke  was  of  opinion,  that  this  writ  d-d  not  lie 
in  his  time  ;  but  it  is  now  formally  taken  away  by  fla- 
,ute  29  Car.  II.  cap.  9.     But  this  ftatute  does  not  ex- 
tend to  t-ike  away  or  abridge  thejunfdiftion  of  Prote- 
ftant  archbilhops  or  bifhops,  or  any  other  judges  of  any 
eccleliaflical  courts,  in  cafes  of  atheifm,  blafphemy,  he- 
refy, or  fchifm,  and  other  damnable  dottrines  and  opi- 
nions; but  they  may  prove  and  punifh  the  fame  accord- 
ing to  his  majefty's  ecclefiaflial  laws, by  excommunica- 
to! deprivation,  degradation,  and  other  ecclefiaftical 
cento,  not  extending  to  death,  in  fuch  fort  and  no 
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as  they  might  have  done  before  the  making  of  HaefUm. 
this  act.  Sec.  2.      See  Heresy. 
HAERLEM.     See  Harlew. 
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HAG,  in  zoology.     SeeMvxiNE. 
HAGARENS,  the  defendants  of  Ifhmael.     They 
are  called  aMoIJbmaelites  and  SardceriS;  andlaflly,  by 
the  general  name  of  Arabians. 

As  to  the  Hagarens,  they  dwelt  in  Arabia  the  Hap- 
py, according  to  Pliny.  Strabo  joins  them  with  ihe 
Nabathseans,  and  Chavlotaeans,  whole  habitation  was 
rather  in  Arabia  Deferta.  Others  think  their  capital 
was  Petra,  otherwife  Agra,  and  eonfequcntly  tiny 
mould  be  placed  in  Arabia  Petraea.  The  author  of  the 
lxxxiii  Pfalrn,  ver.  6.  joins  them  with  the  Moabitts  ; 
and  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  faid  (1  Chr.  v.  10.),  that 
the  fons  of  Reuben,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  made  war 
againft  the  Hagarens,  and  became  matters,  of  their 
country  eaflward  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  This 
therefore  was  the  true  and  ancient  country  of  the 
Hagarens.  When  Trajan  came  into  Arabia,  he  be- 
fieged  the  Capital  of  the  Hagarens,  bat  could  not 
take  it.  The  fons  of  Higar  valued  themselves  of  old 
upon  their  wifdom  as  appears  by  Baruch  iii.  23, 

HAGEDORN  (Frederick  de),  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man poet,  was  born  at  Hamburgh,  where  his  father 
was  refldent  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  in   1708.     He 
finifhed  his  {Indies  at  Jena;  and,  in  1718,  publilhed  a 
number  of  poetical  pieces  in  Germany,  which  were 
wellreceived.   He  afterwards  came  to  England,  where 
he  obtained  the  friendship   of  many   of  the  learned  : 
and,  at  his  return,  was  made  fecretary  to.  the  Englilh 
Hamburgh  company,    a  lucrative    employment   that 
left  him  fuffieient  time  for  cultivating  the  mufes.   In 
1738,  he  publilhed    his  Fables  and  Tales,    the  fir  ft 
collection  of  the  kind  of  which  Germany  can  boafi. 
He  afterwards  publilhed  other  pieces  of  poetry  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as    Moral  Poems,   Epigrams,   and  five 
books  of  Songs:  which  of  all  his  poetical  pieces  are 
moftefteemed.     He  died  in  1754. 

HAGENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name,  which  was  formerly 
imperial,  but  now  belongs  to  the  French.  It  was  taken 
by  them  in  1673  ;  the  Imperialifls  retook  it  in  1702  ; 
after  which  it  was  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken 
by  both  parties  ;  but  at  laft  the  French  got  poffeffion 
of  it  in  1706.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  Motter  into 
two  parts ;  and  is  feated  near  a  foreft  of  its  own  name, 
in  E.  Long.  7-  53-  N.  Lat.  48.  49. 

HAGGAI,  the  tenth  of  the  fmall  prophets,  was 
born,  in  all  probability,  at  Babylon,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3457,  from  whence  he  returned  with  Zernbba- 
bel.  It  was  this  prophet  who  by  command  from  God 
(Ezra,  v.  I,  2,  &c.)  exhorted  the  Jews,  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  captivity,  to  finilh  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  which  they  had  intermitted  for  14  years.  His 
remonftrances  had  their  effect  ;  and  to  encourage  them 
to  proceed  in  the  work,  he  affured  them  from  God, 
that  the  glory  of  this  latter  houfe  mould  be  greater 
than  the  glory  of  the  former  houfe  ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly fulfilled,  when  Chrift  honoured  it  with  his 
prefence  :  for  with  refpect  to  the  building,  this  latter 
temple  was  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  former. 

We  know  nothing  certain  of  Haggai  s  death.    1  he 
Jews  pretend,  that  he  died  in  the  laft  year  of  the 
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Hwiogra-  reign  of  Darius,  at  the  fame  time  tyiih  i\r.  prophets 
pha,  Zechariah  and  htlalachi,  and.  tjfea*  thereupon  the  fpirit 
Hague,  0f  prophecy  ceafed  among  the  children  of  Ijrael.  Epi- 
*"""* phanius  will  have  lt>  tilaC  nf  W&  buried  at  Jeru- 
salem among  the  pried*.  The  Greeks  keep  his  fcf- 
tival  on  the  j6lh  of  December,  and  ihe  Latins- on  the 
4th  of  July. 

H  ALLOGRAPH  A,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the 
books  of  fcripuire,  called  by  the  Jews  Cetuvim.  The 
word  is  compounded  of*^/,©*  "  holy  ;"  and  y\*.$u  *  I 
write."  Tbejunie  is  very  ancient  :  St  Jerom  makes 
frequent  mention  of  it  ;  before  him,  St  Epiphauius 
called  thefe  books  limply  l>«<j>,u*. 

The  Jews  divide  the  (acred  writings  into  three  claf- 
fes  :  The  Law,  which  comprehends  the  five  hooks  of 
Mofes  :  The  Prophets,  which  they  call  Nsviim  :  And 
the  Cctuvim  CDUirja,  called  by  the  Greeks,  &c.  Hagip- 
grapha  ;  comprehenJing  the  book  of  Pfalms,  Proverbs, 
Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  including  alfo  the  book  of  Ne- 
uemiah,  Chronicles,  Canticles,  Ruth,  the  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclefiaftes,  and  Either. 

The  Jews  foraetimes  call  thefe  books  the  Writings, 
byway  of  eminence,  as  being  written  by  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  fays  Kimchi,  in 
hispreface  to  the  Pfalms,  Maiioonides  in  More  Nevoch, 
and  ElLas.Levita  in  hisThift)i,  under  the  word  ana. 

They.ditUnguiQi  the  hagiographers,  however,  from 
the  prophets  ;  ill  tint  the  authors  of  the  fqrmer  did 
not  receive  the  matters  contained  in  them  by  theway 
called  Prophecy,  which  confids  in  dreams,  virions, 
whifpers,  certifies,  &c.  but  by  mere  inipiration  and  di- 
joctianofche  Spirit. 

HAGUE,  a.  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  jn 
Holland,  fttuatcd  in  E.  Long.  4.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  49. 
— In  Latin  it  is  called  Haga  Comitis;  in  French,  La 
Haye  ;  in  Duich,  der  Haag,  or  'S  Graavenhflge,  i.e. 
the  Earl's  Grove  or  Wood,  from  the  wo^d  11  ear. which 
it  is  built,  and  in  which  the  earls  pf  Holland  had  a 
country-hpufe.  Though  it  lends  no  deputies  to  the 
(fates,  it  is  one  of  the  rapft  confiderable  towns  in  Hol- 
land, pleafantly  fituated,  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  It 
may  indeed  compare  with  almort  any  city  in  Europe, 
though  geographers  account  it  but  a  village.  The  in- 
habitants alfo  breathe  a  better  air  than  thofe  of  the 
other  cities,  as  it  (lands  on  a  dry  foil,  fpmewhat 
higher  than  the  reft  of  the  country.  It~has  no  gates 
or  walls,  but  is  fnrrounded  by  a  moat  oyer  which 
there  are  many  craw-bridges.  Two  hours  are  required 
to  walk  round  it,  and  it  contains  about  40,000  or 
50,000  fonls.  It  is  a  place  of  much  fplendpr  and 
bufinefs,  being  the  feat  of  the  high  colleges  of  the 
republic  and  province  of  Holland,  and  the  reiidence 
©f  thedadtbolder  and  foreign  ambalfadors ;  and  there 
are  a  great  many  fine  (treets  and  fquares  in  it.  In  the 
inner  court  all  the  high  colleges  and  courts  of  ji»ftice 
hold  their  aflemblics:  there  alfo  the  foot-guards  do  du- 
ty, as  the  horfe-guards  in  the  outer,  whsn  the  dates 
are  fitting.  Le  Plaats  is  an  open  airy  place,  in  form 
of  a  triangle,  adorned  with  neat  and  beautiful  build- 
ings :  the  Vyvcrberg  is  an  eminence,  laid  out  intofe- 
veral  finefhady  walks,  with  theVyver,  a  large  baton  of 
water,  at  the  bottom  :  tbe  Voorhout  is  the  mod  cele- 
brated part  of  the  Hague,  and  confids  of  the  mall, 
and  three  ways  for  coaches  on  each  fide,  planted  with 
trees,  being  much  the  fame  as  St  Jame's  paik  at  Lon- 
V01.  VIIL 
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don:  ihe  palace  of  Opdara,  or  WafTenaar,  is  luilt  in 
a  very  elegant  tafte  :  the  prince  and  pi incefs grafts  art- 
fine  (treets:  the  plan,  iii  Dutch  B<t  Pleytt,  is  a  beau- 
tiful grove,  laid  out  in  feveral  ciofs  walks,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  (lately  houfts.  The  Jewifli  fynagogue 
is  well  worth  being  den  by  a  curious  traveller  ;  and  al- 
fo the  palaces  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  hotel  of 
Spain,  the  new  Woorhout,  the  maufoleum  of  the  ba- 
ron of  Opdam  in  the  great  church,  and  the  fevtra! 
hofpitals.  The  environs  of  the  Hague  are  exceedingly 
plcafant.  Among  other  agreeable  objects  are  the 
wood,  with  the  palace  of  Orange  at  the  extremity  of 
it,  called  the  hvufe  it.  the  wood  s  the  village  of  Sche- 
veling;  and  the  fand -hills  along  the  north  fea  ;  with 
the  village  of  Voorbnrg,  and  the  charming  feats  and 
fine  gardens  round  it.  Two  miles  from  the  Hague  is 
Ryfwick,  a  village  :  and,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
that,  a  noble  palace  belonging  to  the  prince  of  O- 
range,  famous  for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  there 
in  1697.  Loofduynen,  where  Margaret,  countefs  of 
Henneburg,  and  daughter  of  Florence  IV.  count  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  is  faid  to  have  been  delivered  of 
365  children  at  a  birth  in  127P,  is  about  five  mile* 
from  ike  Hague.  Five  miles  beyond  Loofduynen, 
and  not  far  from  the  beautiful  village  of  Gravelantir, 
is  Honflardyck,  another  palace  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  one  of  the  fined  dru&urcs  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

HAHN  (Simon  Frederick),  a  cek-brated  German 
hiftorian.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  not  only  far 
advanced  in  the  Latin,  but  underftood  leveral  living 
langiuges.  Four  years  after  he  pronounced  a  fpetch 
on  the  origin  of  the  cloyller  at  Bergen,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  which  was  printed  with  f,me  other  pieces; 
and  in  1708  he  publilhed  a  Continuation  of  Meibo- 
mius's  Chronicle  of  Bergen.  Afier  having  for  feve- 
ral years  given  public  lectures  at  Hall,  he  became,  at 
the  age  of  24,  profefibr  of  hiftory  at  Hdmdadt  ;  and 
was  at  length  counfellor,  hiftoiiographer,  and  libra- 
rian, to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  elector  of  Hanover. 
He  died  in  1729,  aged  37. — Bdides  the  above,  and 
fome  other  workfc,  he  wrote,  1.  Thefirli  volume  of  the 
Hidory  of  the  Empire.  2.  Collcciio  t?ioniniientorum  ve- 
tcruw  et  retsntium  insditorum,  2  vols  8vo. 

HAInan.     See  Hainan. 

Mai-Tang,  a  beautiful  Chinefe  fhrub,  originally 
brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  which  border 
the  fea-cead.  Ithasbeen  cultivated  in  China  for  more 
than  14  centuries  ;  and  is  celebrated  as  often  in  ihe 
works  of  the  Chinefe  poets,  as  roles  and  lilies  are  in 
thofe  of  ours.  Painters  and  embroiderers  ornament 
almoft  all  their  works  with  its  foliage  and  rlowcrs. 
The  da  Ik  of  the  hai-ung  is  of  a  cylindric  form,  and 
(hoots  forth  a  number  of  branches  of  a  purple  tint 
towards  their  bafes,  and  full  of  knots,  which  are  alfo 
of  a  purple  colour  round  the  edges.  It  produces  a 
number  of  (hoots,  the  tailed  of  which  are  about  two 
feel  and  a  half  in  height.  Its  leaves  (which  are  much 
indented,  of  an  oval  form  towards  the  ftalk,  pointed 
at  thjrir  upper  extremities,  and  full  of  fniall  prickles) 
grow  almod  oppofite  one  another  on  the  branches,  and 
at  the  lame  didance  as  the  knots.  Their  colour  above 
is  a  deep-green  ;  that  below  is  much  lighter,  and  al- 
mod effaced  by  their  fibres  which  are  large,  and  of 
a  delicate  purple  :  all  thefe  leaves  together  have  a  beau 
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Hai-Tang,  tiful  effect  to  the  eye.  The  flowers  grew  in  bunches 
Hail.  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Each  flower  is 
:*——>.——'  compufed  of  four  petals,  two  great  and  two  fmall,  re- 
fembling  in  colour  the  bloom  of  a  peach  tree,  and 
which  have  almoft  the  fame  figure  as  the  bloffoin  of 
our  cherry-  trees.  The  two  large  are  cemented  one 
upon  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  purfe  ;  and  when  they 
blow,  the  two  fmall  blow  alfo  in  their  turn  ;  and  then 
the  whole  four  reprefent  a  crofs.  The  piftil  is  com- 
pofed  of  very  bright  yellow  grains,  which  feparate 
gradually  one  from  another  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
filaments  to  which  they  adhere  ;  they  then  open  into 
little  bells,  and  compofe  a  fmall  yellow  tuft,  fupported 
by  a  flender  ftalk,  which  rifes  above  the  petals.  The 
calyx,  which  fuftains  each  of  the  flowers,  is  compofed 
of  two  purple-coloured  leaves,  united  in  form  of  a 
purfe.  In  proportion  as  the  flowers  grow  and  increafe 
in  lize,  the  two  leaves  of  the  calyx  open,  become  pale 
and  dry,  and  drop  off'.  The  flowers,  fupported  by  fmall 
ftalks,  feparate  one  from  the  other,  and  produce  of  them- 
felves  other  flowers,  which  rife  up  from  a  new  calyx. 

This  plant  is  propagated  from  feed,  but  with 
difficulty.  It  thrives  belt  in  a  fandy  foil;  dung  or 
mould  deftroy  it ;  and  great  care  muft  be  taken  to 
refrefhit  only  with  the  pureft  water.  As  it  cannot 
endure  the  fun  in  any  feafon,  it  is  always  planted  be- 
low walls  that  are  expofed  to  the  north.  It  generally 
begins  to  flower  about  the  end  of  Auguft.  After  it 
has  produced  feed,  all  its  branches  are  cut ;  and  it 
commonly  fhoots  forth  new  ones  before  the  fpring  fol- 
lowing ;  but  it  is  neceflary  to  heap  up  gravel  and 
pieces  of  brick  round  its  root,  to  prevent  them  from 
rotting.  Notwithftanding  all  the  care  that  is  taken 
to  cultivate  this  tree  at  Peking,  it  does  not  thrive  fo 
well  there  as  in  the  fouthern  provinces.  The  fmell  of 
it  leaves  has  an  affinity  both  to  that  of  the  rofe  and 
the  violet  ;  but  it  is  weaker,  and  never  extends  to  any 
great  diftance. 

HAIL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  meteor  generally  de- 
fined frozen  rain,  but  differing  from  it  in  that  the 
hailftones  are  not  formed  of  fingle  pieces  of  ice,  but  of 
many  little  fpherules  agglutinated  together.  Neither 
are  thefe  fpherules  all  of  the  fame  confidence;  fume  of 
them  being  hard  and  folid  like  perfect  ice  ;  others  foft, 
and  moftly  like  fnow  hardened  by  afevere  froft.  Some- 
times the  hailftone  hatha  kind  of  core  of  this  foft 
matter  ;  but  more  frequently  the  core  is  folid  and  hard, 
while  the  outfide  is  formed  of  a  fofter  matter.  Hail- 
ftones aflume  various  figures,  being  fometimes  round, 
at  other  times  pyramidal,  crcnated,  angular,  thin,  and 
flat,  and  fometimes  ftellatcd,  with  fix  radii  like  the 
fmall  cryftals  of  fnow. 

Natural  hiilorians  fiirnifh  us  with  various  accounts 
©f  furprifing  fhowers  of  hail,  in  which  the  hailftones 
were  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Mezeray,  fpeaking 
of  the  war  of  Louis  XII.  in  Italy  in  the  year  1510, 
relates,  that  there  was  for  fome  time  an  horrible  dark- 
nefs,  thicker  than  that  of  night ;  after  which  the  clouds 
broke  into  thunder  and  lightning,  and  there  fell  a 
fhowef  of  hailftones,  or  rather  (as  he  calls  them)  peb- 
•  ble-ftones,  which  dfeftroyed  all  the  fifli,  birds,  and 
beafts  of  the  country. — It  was  attended  with  a  (iron g 
fmell  of  fulphur  ;  and  theftones  were  of  a  bluifli  colour, 
fome  of  them  weighing  an  hundred  pounds.  Hift,  de 
France r  Tom.  II.  p.  330. 


At  Lifle  in  Flanders,  in  1686,  fell  hailftones  of  a     Hail, 
very  large  fize;  fome  of  which  contained  in  the  middle  *— -v— 
a  dark  brown  matter,  which   thrown  on  the  fire,  gave 
a  very  great  report.     Phil.  Tranf.  N°  203. 

L»r  Halley  and  others  alfo  relate,  that  in  Chefhire, 
Lancafhire,  &c.  April  29.  1697,  a  thick  black  cloud, 
coining  from  Carnarvonlhire,  difpoied  the  vapours  to 
congeal  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  for  about  the  breadth  of 
two  miles,  which  was  the  limit  of  the  cloud,  in  its  pro- 
grefs  for  the  fpace  of  60  miles,  it  did  inconceivable 
damage  ;  not  only  killing  all  forts  of  fowls  and  other 
fmall  animals,  but  fplitting  trees,  knocking  down  horfes 
and  men,  and  even  ploughing  up  the  earth  ;  fo  that 
the  hailftones  buried  themfelves  under  ground  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  The  hailtlones,  many  of 
which  weighed  five  ounces,  and  fome  half  a  pound, 
and  being  five  or  fix  inches  about,  were  of  various  fi- 
gures ;  fome  round,  others  half  round  ;  fome  fmooth, 
others  embofied  and  crenated  :  the  icy  fubflance  of 
them  was  very  tranfparent  and  hard,  but  there  was  a 
fhowy  kernel  in  the  middle  of  them, 

In  Hertfordfhire,  May  4.  the  fame  year,  after  a  fe- 
vere  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  a  ihower  of  hail 
fucceeded,  which  far  exceeded  the  former  :  fomeper- 
fons  were  killed  by  it,  their  bodies  beat  all  black  and 
blue  ;  vaft  oaks  were  fplit,  and  fields  of  rye  cut  down 
as  with  a  fcythe.  The  ftones  meafured  from  10  to 
13  or  14  inches  about.  Their  figures  were  various, 
fome  oval,  others  picked,  fome  flat.  Philofoph.  Tranf. 
N«  229. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  fo  far  as  we  know,  hail  is  a 
meteor  which  never  produccsany  beneficial  effect.  The 
rain  and  dew  invigorate  and  give  life  to  the  whole  vege- 
table tribe  ;  the  froft,  by  expanding  the  water  contained 
in  the  earth,  pulverifes  and  renders  the  foil  fertile; 
fnow  covers  and  preferves  the  tender  vegetables  from 
being  deitroyed  by  too  fevere  a  froft.  But  hail  does 
none  of  all  thefe.  In  winter,  it  lies  not  fufficiently 
clofe  to  cover  vegetables  from  the  nipping  frofts  ;  and 
in  fpring  and  fummer  it  not  only  has  a  chilling  and 
blafting  effect  from  its  coldnels,  but  often  does  great 
damage  to  the  more  tender  plants  by  the  weight  of  the 
ftones,  and  in  great  haiHtorms  the  damage  done  in 
this  manner  is  prodigious. 

Hail  is  one  of  the  natural  phenomena  for  which 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  account  in  any  fatisfac~tory 
manner.  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
hailftones,  as  well  as  drops  of  rain,  are  very  fmall, 
and  continually  increafe  in  bulk  till  they  reach  the  low- 
er grounds.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  during 
their  paffage  through  the  air,  they  attract  the  con- 
gealed vapour  which  increales  them  in  fize.  But 
here  we  are  at  a  lofs  how  they  come  to  be  folid 
hard  bodies,  and  not  always  foft,  and  compofed  of 
many  fmall  ftars  like  fnow.  The  flakes  of  fnow, 
no  doubt,  increafe  in  fize  as  they  defcend,  as  well 
as  the  drops  of  rain  or  hailftones  ;  but  .  why  fhould 
the  one  be  in  foft  cryftals,  and  the  other  in  large 
hard  lumps,  feeing  both  are  produced  from  congeal- 
ed vapour?  Some  modern  philofophers  afcribe  the 
formation  of  hail  to  electricity.  Signior  Beccaria  fup- 
pofes  hail  to  be  formed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
air,  where  the  cold  is  intenfe,  and  where  the  electric 
matter  is  very  copious.  In  thefe  circHmftances,  a  great 
number  of  particles  of  water  are  brought  near  toge- 
ther 
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Haillag  ther,  where  they  are  frozen,  and  in  their  defcent  col- 
||  left  other  particles,  fo  that  the  denfity  of  the  fub- 
Hainan-  ftance  of  the  hailftone  grows  lefs  and  lefs  from  the 
^  "^  centre  ;  this  being  formed  firft  in  the  higher  regions, 
and  the  furface  being  collected  in  the  lower.  Agree- 
able to  this,  it  is  obferved,  that  in  mountains,  hal- 
ftones as  well  as  drops  of  rain  are  very  fmall,  there  be- 
ing but  little  fpace  through  which  they  can  fall  and  in- 
creafe  their  balk.  Drops  of  ran  and  hail  alfo  agree  in 
this,  that  the  more  intenfe  the  ele&ricity  that  forms 
them,  the  larger  they  are.  Motion  is  known  to  pro- 
mote freezing,  and  fo  the  rapid  motion  of  the  eleclri. 
fied  clouds  may  produce  that  effect.  A  more  intenfe 
electricity  alfo,  he  thinks,  unites  the  particles  of  hail 
more  clofely  than  the  more  moderate  electricity  does 
thofe  of  fnow.  In  like  manner  we  fee  thunder-clouds 
more  denfe  than  thofe  that  merely  bring  rain ;  and 
the  drops  of  rain  are  larger  in  proportion,  though  they 
fall  not  from  fo  great  a  height. 

HAILING,  the  falutation  or  accofting  of  a  fhip  at 
a  diftance,  either  at  fea,  or  in  a  harbour.  The  ufual 
expreflion  is,  "  Hoa,  the  {hip  ahoay !"  To  which  fhe 
anfwcrs,  "  Holloa  !  Whence  came  ye  ?  Where  are 
ye  bound  ?  Good  voyage  !  What  cheer  ?  All  well ! 
How  fare  ye  V  &c. 

HAILLAN  (Bernard  de  Girard,  lord  of),  a  ce- 
lebrated French  hiftorian.  After  having  made  fome 
figure  in  the  literary  world,  and  as  a  tranflator,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  hiilory  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in 
1 571,  Charles  IX.  made  him  hiftoriographer  of  France. 
His  hiftory  of  France  extends  from  Pharamond  to  the 
death  of  Charles  VII.  and  is  the  firft  complete  hiftory 
of  that  kingdom  compofed  in  the  French  tongue.  He 
was  honoured  by  Henry  III.  with  feveral  marks  of  fa- 
vour \_  and  propofed  to  continue  his  hiftory  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  but  did  not  perform  his  promife.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1610. 

HAIMSUCKEN.     See  Hamesecken. 

HAINAN,  a  confiderable  ifland  of  Afia,  fituated 
in  between  180  and  200  N.  Lat.  It  is  fubject  to  Chi- 
na, and  belongs  to  the  province  of  Quang-ton.  It 
has  on  the  north  the  province  of  Quang-fi ;  on  the 
fouth  the  channel  formed  between  the  bank  Paracel 
and  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Cochinchina ;  on  the-weft, 
the  fame  kingdom  and  part  of  Tong-king;  and  on 
the  eaft,  the  Chinefe  fea.  Its  extent  from  eaft  to  weft 
is  between  60  and  70  leagues,  and  from  north  to 
fouth  45  ;  this  ifland  therefore  is  about  160  leagues  in 
circumference.  Kiun-tcheou-fou,  its  capital,  ftands 
on  a  promontory,  and  fhips  often  anchor  at  the  bot- 
tom of  its  walls.  Two  different  kinds  of  mandarins 
command  here,  as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  China : 
the  firft  are  called  literati ;  the  fecond,  mandarins  of 
arms,  or  military  officers.  Its  jurifdiction  extends 
over  three  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs  and  ten  of  the 
third.  The  greater  part  of  the  ifland  is  under  the 
dominion  of  the  emperor  of  China  ;  and  the  reft  is  inde- 
pendent, and  inhabited  by  a  free  people,  who  have  ne- 
ver yet  been  fubdued.  Compelled  to  abandon  their  plains 
and  fields  to  the  Chinefe,  they  have  retreated  to  the 
mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  where  they  are 
.iheltered  from  the  infults  of  their  neighbours. 

Thefe  people  formerly  had  a  free  and  open  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Chinefe.  Twice  a  year  they  ex- 
pofed,  in  an  appointed  place,  the  gold  which  they  dug 
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from  their  mines,  with  their  eagle-wood  and  clamba,  Hainan, 
fo  much  efteemed  by  the  Orientals.  A  deputy  was  Hainault^ 
fent  to  the  frontiers,  to  examine  the  cloths  and  oilier 
commodities  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  principal  traders 
repaired  to  the  place  of  exchange  fixed  on  ;  and  after 
the  Chinefe  wares  were  delivered,  they  put  into  their 
hands  with  the  greateft  fidelity  what  they  had  agreed 
for.  The  Chiaele  governors_made  immenfe  profits  by 
this  barter. 

The  emperor  Kang-hi,  informed  of  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  gold  which  paffed  through  the  hands  of 
the  mandarins  by  this  traffic,  forbade  his  fubjects,  un- 
der pain  of  death,  to  have  any  communication  with 
thefe  iflanders  :  however,  fome  private  emiffaries  of 
the  neighbouring  governors  ftill  find  the  means  of 
having  intercourse  with  them  ;  but  what  they  get  at 
prelent  by  this  clandeftine  trade  is  little,  in  comparifon 
of  that  which  they  gained  formerly.  The  natives  of 
this  ifland  are  very  deformed,  fmall  of  ftature,  and  of  a 
copper  colour  :  both  men  and  women  wear  their  hair 
thruft  through  a  ring  ou  their  forehead;  and  above, 
they  have  a  fmall  ftraw-hat,  from  which  hang  two 
firings  that  are  tied  under  the  chin.  Their  drefs  con- 
fifts  of  a  piece  of  black  or  dark-blue  cotton  cloth, 
which  reaches  from  the  girdle  to  their  knees  :  the  wo- 
men have  a  kind  of  robe  of  the  fame  fluff,  and  mark 
their  faces  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin  with  blue  ftripes 
made  with  indigo. 

Among  the  animals  of  thisifland  are  a  curious  fpecies. 
of  large  black  apes,  which  have  the  fhape  and  features 
of  a  man ;  they  are  faid  to  be  very  fond  of  women  :  there 
are  alfo  found  here  crows  with  a  white  ring  round  their 
necks;  ftarlings  which  have  a  fmall  crefcent  on  their 
bills ;  a  fpecies  like  black-birds  of  a  deep  blue  co- 
lour, with  yellow  ears  riling  half  an  inch  ;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  birds  remarkable  for  their  colour  or 
fong.  Befides  mines  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  which 
enrich  the  ifland  of  Hainan,  it  produces  in  abundance 
various  kinds  of  curious  and  valuable  wood.  The  pre- 
deceflbr  of  the  prcfent  emperor  caufed  fome  of  it  to  be 
tranfported  to  Peking,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  to 
adorn  an  edifice  which  he  intended  for  a  maufolcum. 
The  moft  valuable  is  called  by  the  natives  hoali,  and 
by  the  Europeans  rofe  or  vio/et-wood  from  its  fmell ;  it 
is  very  durable,  and  of  a  beauty  which  nothing  can 
equal ;  it  is  therefore  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the  em- 
peror. 

Hainan,  on  account  of  its  fituation,  riches,  and  ex- 
tent deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the  moft  confider- 
able iflands  of  Afia.  Not  far  from  thence  is  another 
fmall  ifland,  commonly  called  San-cian.  It  is  celebra- 
ted by  the  death  of  St  Francis  Xavier  :  his  tomb  is  ftill 
to  be  feen  on  a  fmall  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
plain  covered  on  one  fide  with  wood,  and  on  the  other 
ornamented  with  feveral  gardens.  This  ifland  is  rot 
a  defert,  as  fome  travellers  have  pretended :  it  con- 
tains five  villages;  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  poor 
people,  who  have  nothing  to  fubfift  on  but  rice  and 
the  fifh  which  they  catch. 

HAINAULT,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  be- 
longing partly  to  France  and  partly  to  the  houfc  of 
Auftria.  It  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  Champagne 
and  Picardy  ;  to  the  north  by  Flanders ;  to  the  eaft  by 
the  duchy  of  Brabant,  the  county  of  Namur,  and  the 
bifhopric  of  Liege  \   and  to  the  weft  by  Artois  and 
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Hainault,  Flanders.     Its  extent,  from  north  to  Couth  is  about  45 
Hair.       miles,  and  about   48  from  ead  10   welt.     The  air  is 

' " pleafant  and  temperate,  and  the  foil  fruitful :  it  abounds 

in  rich  pad-arcs,  corn-fields,  woods,  and  forells,  coal, 
iron,  lead,,  beautiful   marble,  (late,  and  other  ufeful 
(tones :  it  is  well  watered  by  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
breeds  abundance   of  black    cattle,  and   iheep  whofe 
wool  is  very  fine.    Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Schelde, 
the  Selle,  and  the  Dender.     This  province  is  reckon- 
ed to  contain  24  walled  towns,  950  villages,  one  du- 
chy, and   feveral   principalities,  earldoms,  peerdoms, 
and  baronies.     The  abbeys  in  it  are  27.     For  fpiritual 
matters,  the  greater  part  of  ic  is  fubject  to  the  arch- 
bifhop    of   Cambray,    and    the  reft  to  the  bifhops  of 
Liege  and  Arras.     The  dates  of  the  province  con- 
fid  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commoners.  The  cler- 
gy are  the  abbots,  deputies  of  the  chapters,  and  rural 
deans  ;  but  the  chapters  of  St  Wandru,  and  St  Ger- 
main, in  Mons,  fend  no  deputies,  as  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  public  taxes.     The  nobility  cdufid  of 
the  earls  and  barons,  and  all  thofe  who  by  their  birth 
have  a  right  to  a  feat  in  the  alfembly  of  the  dates. 
The  commoners  are  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  the 
towns.     The  clergy  in  this  county  arc  uncommonly 
rich.     The  dates  meet  only  when  thty  are  fummoned 
by  the  fovereign  ;  but  there  is  a  Handing  committee 
at  Mons  which  meet  weekly.     This  county  had  counts 
of  its  own,  till  the  year  1436  ;  when  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  arrived  to  the  pofTeflion  of  it,  up- 
on the  death  of  Jaqucline,  the  heirefs,  without  ifl'uc 
The  French  acquired  that  part  of  it  which  they  pof- 
.fefs,  part  by  the  peace  of   the  Pyrenees,  and  partly 
by  thofe  of  Nim-guen  and  Refwick.     The  anus  of 
this  county  are  quartered,  and  contain  four  lions,  in 
a  field  or.     For  the  government  of  it,  there  is  a  fo- 
vereign council,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  high  bai- 
liff, who  has  very  great  authority  ;   he  reprefents  the 
fovereign,  is  governor  of  Mons,  and  captain-general 
of  the  province. 

HAIR,  fmall  filaments  iCTuing  out  of  the  pores  of 

thefkinsof  animals;  and  ferving  mod  of  them   as  * 

•  tee A»a-  tegument  or  covering*.     In  lieu  of  hair,  the  naked- 

fiv\,n°$2.  nefs  of  fome  animals  is  covered  with  feathers,  wool, 

fcales,  &c. 

Hair  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  ex- 
cept the  foles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands* 

But  it  grows  longed  on  the  head,  chin,  bread,  in 

?he  arm-pits,  and  about  the  privities. 

The  ancients  held  the  bair  a  fort  df  excrement,  fed 
only  with  excrementitious  matter,   and  no  proper  part 

cf  a  living  body They  fuppofed  it  generated  of  the 

fuliginous  parts  of  the  blood,  exhaled  by  the  heat  of 
ihe  body  to  the  fnrface,  and  there  condenfed  in  pairing 
through  the  pores. — Their  chief  reafons  were,  that  the 
hair  being  cut,  will  grow  again  apace,  even  in  extreme 
old  age,  and  when  life  is  very  low  :  that  in  hectic  and 
confumptive  people,  where  the  red  of  the  body  is  con- 
tinually emaciating  and  attenuating,  the  hair  fhall 
thrive  :  nay,  and  that  it  "will  grow  again  in  dead  car- 
<afes; — Thev  added,  that  hair  does  not  feed  and  grow 
like  ths  other  parts,  by  intr-ofufcepdon,  i.  e.  by  a  juice 
tircukting  within  it  ;  but,  like  the  nails,  by  juXtapofi- 
tfon,  each  part  next  the  root,  thruding  forward  that 
immediately  before  it. 

But  the  Moderns  are  agreed,  that  eveiy  hair  docs 


properly  and  truly  live,  and  receive  mrtriment  td  fill      Hair, 

and  didend  it  like  the  other  pans  :  which  they  argue  ' * — 

hence,  that  the  roots  do  not  turn  grey  in  aged  peffons 
fooner  than  the  extremities,  but  the  whole  changes 
colour  at  once,  and  the  like  is  obferved  in  boys,  <kc.  ; 
which  mows  that  there  ife  a  direct  communication,  and 
that  all  the  parts  are  affected  alike. 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that,  in  propriety,  the 
life  and  growth  of  hairs  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
of  the  red  of  the  body;  and  is  not  immedalely   de- 
rived therefrom,  or  reciprocated  therewith.     It  is  ra- 
ther of  the  nature  of  vegetation.     They  grow1  as  plants 
do  out  of  the  earth  ;  of   as   fome  plants    lhoot  from 
the  parts  of  others  ;  from  which  though  they  draw 
their  nourifhment,  yet  each  has,  as  it  were,  its  feveral 
life  and  a  didtnet  economy,     They  derive  their'  food 
from  fome  juices  in  the  body,  but  not  from  the  nutri- 
tious juices  of  the   body,  whence  they  may  live,  tho* 
the  body  be  darved. — Wulferus,  in  the  Philifophical 
Collections,  gives  an  account  of  a  woman  buried  at  N.o- 
rimberg,  whofe  grave  being  opt'ned  43  years  after  her 
death,  there  was  hair  found  ifluing  forth  plentifully 
through  the  clefts  of  the  coffin  ;   infbmuch  that  there 
was  reafon  to  imagine  the  coffin  had  fdrhe  time  been 
covered  all  over  with  hair.    The  cover  being  removed, 
the  whole  corpf-  appeared   in  its  perfect  diape  ;  but, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head   to  the  fold  of  the  foot, 
covered  over  with  a  thick-fet  hair,  long  and  curled. 
The  frxton  going  to  handle  the  irtfp'cr"  part  of  the  head 
with  his  fingers,  the  whole  dructure*  fell  at  once,  lea- 
ving nothing  in  his  hand  but  a  handful  of  hair  ;  there 
was  neither  fkuil  nor  any  other  nofte  left  ;  yet  the  hair 
was  folid  and  flrong  enough. — Mr  Arnold, in  the  fame 
collection,  gives  a  relation  of  a  man  hanged  for  theft, 
who,  in  a  little  time,  while  he  ydt  hung  upon  the  gal- 
lows, had  his  body  dyarigely  covered  over  with  hair. — 
Some  moderns,  however,  deny  the  authenticity  of  thefe 
and  fimilar  indances. 

The  hairs  ordinarily  appear  round  or  cylindrical; 
but  the  microfcope  alfo  difedvers  triangular  and  fquare 
ones;  which  diverfny  of  figure"  arifes  from  that  of  the 
pores,  to  which  the  hairs  always  accommodate  them- 
fclves.  Their  length  depends  on  tlie  quantity  of  the 
proper  humour  to  feed  them,  and  their  colour  on  the 
quality  of  that  humour:  whence,  at  different  dages  of 
life,  the  colour  nfually  differs.  Their  extremities 
fplit  into  two  or  three  branches,  efpecially  when  kept, 
dry,  or  fnfflred  to  grow  too  long ;  fd  that  what  appears 
only  a  fingle  hair  to  the  naked  eye,  feerrs  a  brufh'  to 
the  microfcope. 

The  hair  of  a  moufe,  viewed  by  Mr  Dei  ham  with  a 
microfcope,  feemed  to  be  otic"  (irigle  tranfparerit  tube, 
with  A  pith  made  up  of  fibrous  fubfl.mces,  running  in 
dark  lines,  ik  fome  hairs  tranfvef'fely,  in  others  fpi- 
rally.  The  darker  medullary  parts  or  lines,  he  db- 
ferves,  were  no  other  than  fmall  fibres  convolved  round, 
and  lying  elofer  together  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
hair.  They  run  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
hair  ;  and  he  imagines  may  fervt  to  make  a  gentle  eva- 
cuation of  fome  humour  out  of  the  body.  Hence  the 
hair  of  hairy  animals,  this  author  fuggeds,  may  liot 
only  ferve  as  a  fence  againd  cold,  &c.  biit  as  an  organ 
of  infenfible  perfpiration. 

Though  the  external  fnrface  of  the  body  is  the  naiu- 
iliral  place  for  nai?s,  we  have  many  well  attefted  in- 
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Hair  fiances  of  their  being  (avoid  alfo  oh  the  internal  far- 
face.  Amatus  Lufkanus  mentions  a  perfon  who  had 
hair  upon  his  toRgne.  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maximus 
concur  hi  their  teifimonies,  that  the  heart  of  Arifto- 
menes  the  Meflenian  was  hairy.  Caelius  Rhodiginus 
relates  the  fame  of  Hennogenes  the  rhetorician  ;  and 
Plutarch,  of  Leonidas  the  Spartan. — Hairs  are  faid 
to  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  brcafts  of  women, 
and;  to  halve  occafumed  the  diftemper  called  trichiafs  ; 
but  forrie  authors  aire  of  opinion,  that  thefe  are  fmall 
worms  and  not  hairs.  There  have  been,  however,  va- 
rious amd  indifputable  obfervations  of  hairs  found  in 
the  kidneys,  and  voided  by  mine. 

Hippocrates  is  of  opinion,  that  the  glandular  parts 
are  the  mdft  fubject  to  hair  ;  but  bundles  of  hair  have 
been  found  in  the  mufcular  parts  of  beef,  and  in  fuch 
parts  of  the  human  body  as  are  equally  firm  with  that. 
— Hair  has  been  offen  found  in  abfcefl'cs  and  irapofthu- 
mations.  Scmrltetus,  opening  the  abdomen  of  a  wo- 
man, found  ii  pints  of  water,  and  a  large  lock  or 
bundle  of  hair  fwimming  loofe  in  it.  But  of  all  the 
internal  parts,  there  is  none  fo  much  fubject  to  an  un- 
natural growth  of  hair  as  the  ovaries  of  females,  and 
that  as  Well  of  the  humart  fpecies  as  of  other  animals. 
Of  this  t)r  Tyfoh  relates  three  remarkable  inftances  ; 
twd' of  thefe  were  young  Women,  and  the  other  was  a 
bitch.  Tire  animal  had  been  much  emaciated  in  its 
hinder  parts;  the  hair  was  about  an  inch  and  an  half 
l6ng  ;  but  the  niofl  remarkable  particular  was,  that 
hair  was  alfo  found  lying  loofe  in  the  cavities  of  the 
veins.  We  have  feVeral  inftances  of  mankind  being 
affected  in  the  fame  manner.  Cardan  relates,  that  he 
found  hair  in  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard;  and  SlonaruS 
in  that  of  z  gentlewoman  of  Cracovia  ;  and  Shultetus 
declares  from  his  oWn  obfervation,  that  thofe  people 
who  are  afflicted  with  the  plica  polonica>  have  very 
often  hair  in  their  blood. 

Dij  cafes  of  the  Hair.  Alrftoft  the  only  difeafe  of 
the  hair,  beiides  the  remarkable  one  called  plica  polo- 
nica,  is  its  falling  off,  or  baldnefs  For  this  many  re- 
medies havebeen  recommended,  but  fcarce  any  of  them 
may  be  depended  upon.  The  juice  of  burdock,  and 
the  lixivialfalts  of  vine-afhes,  afe  faid  to  be  efficacious; 
alfo  the  powddr  of  hermodactyls,  and  the  decoction  of 
boxwood.  A  remarkable  inflance  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  laft  is  given  under  the  article  Buxus — Some 
authors  give  mftances  of  the  hair  changing  its  colour 
in  a  fhort  time,  through  grief,  of  by  rcafon  of  a 
fright,  &c. 

HAIR  as  d-hOrnntme'titpr  as  an  E  nfgn  of  Dignity  or  of 
Religion.  By^the  Jews  hair  was  worn  naturally  long, 
juft  as  it  grew  ;  but  the  priefts  had  theirs  cut  every 
fortnight,  while  they  Were  in  waiting  at  the  temple  ; 
they  made  ufe  of  no  razors,  however,  but  fciflars  only. 
The  Nazarites,  while  their  vow  continued,  were  for- 
bidden to  touch  their  heads  with  a  razor.     See  Naza- 

RITE. 

The  falling  of  the  hair,  or  a  change  of  its  colour, 
wis  regarded  amongft  the  Hebrews  as  a  fign  of  the  1c- 
profy.  Black  hair  was  efleemed  by  them  as  the  moil 
beautiful.  Abfalom's  hair  was  cut  once  a-year,  and 
is  faid  to  have  weighed  200  Ihekels,  by  the  king's 
weight,  which  is  about  31  ounces.  The  law  of  God 
hath  left  no  particular  ordinances' with  refpectto  the 
hair. 
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Jcwiih  and  Grecian  women  enga- 
c  of  their  attention,  and  the  Roman  *" 


The  hair  of  both 
ged  a  principal  fhare  - 
ladies  leem  to  have  been  no  lefs  curious  with  refpect  to 
theirs.  They  generally  wore  it  long,  and  drefTed  it  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  ornamenting  it  with  gold,  filver, 
pearls,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  the  men  amongft  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  amongft  the  latter  Jews,  wore 
their  hair  Ihon,  as  may  be  collected  from  books,  me- 
dals, ftatues,  &c.  This  formed  a  principal  diflinction 
in  d'refs  betwixt  the  fcxes.  This  observation  illuftrates 
a  paflage  in  St  Paul's  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  ( 1  Cor. 
xt.  14.  15.) 

St  Paul  forbids  the  Corinthian  women,  when  pray- 
ing by  divine  infpiration,  to  have  their  heads  difhevel- 
led  ;  probably  becaufe  this  made  them  refemble  the 
heathen  pricftefles,when  a&uatcd  by  the  pretended  in- 
fluence of  their  gods. 

Amongft  the  Greeks,  both  fexes,  a  few  days  before 
marriage,  cut  off  and  confecrated  their  hair  as  an  offer- 
ing to  their  favourite  deities.  It  was  alfo  cuftomary 
among  them  to  hang  the  hair  of  the  dead  on  the  doors 
of  their  houfes  previous  to  interment.  They  likewife 
tore,  cut  off,  and  fometimes  fhaved  their  hair,  when 
mourning  for  their  deceafed  friends  or  relations,  which 
they  laid  upon  the  corpfe  or  threw  into  the  pile,  to  be 
confumed  together  with  the  body.  The  ancients  ima- 
gined that  no  perfon  could  die  till  a  lock  of  hair  was 
cut  off;  and  this  aft  they  fnppofed  was  performed  by 
the  invifible  hand  of  death,  or  Iris,  or  fome  other  mel- 
fenger  of  the  gods.  This  hair,  thus  cut  off,  they- 
fancied  co.ifecrated  the  perfon  to  the  infernal  deities, 
under  whofc  jurifdiction  the  dead  were  fnppofed  to- 
be.  It  was  a  lort  of  firft  fruits  which  fancfified  the 
whole.      (See  V irg.  JEn.  4.  694.) 

Whatever  was  the  fafhion,  with  refpect  to  the  hair, 
in  the  Grecian  ftates,  flaves  were  forbidden  to  imitate 
the  freemen.  The  hair  of  the  Haves  was  always  cut 
in  a  particular  manner  called  fi/i/£  «v«ff>«ve<r«cfifj,  which 
they  no  longer  retained  after  they  procured  their 
freedom. 

It  was  eftimated  a  notable  honour  among  the  ancient 
Gauls  to  have  long  hair,  and  hence  came  the  appella- 
tion Gallia  cojnata.  For  this  reafon  Julius  Caefar, 
upon  fubduing  the  Gauls,  made  them  cut  off  their  hair 
as  a  token  of  fubmiffion. — It  was  with  a  view  to  this, 
that  fuch  as  afterwards  quitted  the  world  to  go  and 
live  in  cloifters,  procured  their  hair  to  be  lhaven 
off;  to  fhow  that  they  bid  adieu  to  all  earthly  orna- 
ments, and  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  fubjection  to  their 
fuperiors. 

Greg,  of  Tours  allures  us,  that  in  the  royal  family  of 
France,  it  was  a  long  time  the  peculiar  mark  and 
privilege  of  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood  to  wear 
long  hair,  artfully  drefTed  and  curled :  every  body  elfe 
was  obliged  to  be  polled,  or  cut  round,  in  fign  of  in- 
feriority and  obedience.  Some  writers  allure  us,  that 
there  were  different  cuts  for  all  the  different  quali- 
ties and  conditions;  from  the  prince,  who  wore  it  at 
full  length,  to  the  flave  or  villain  who  was  quite  cropr.  . 
—  To  cut  off  the  hair  of  a  fon  of  France,  under  the 
firft  race  of  kings,  was  to  declare  him  excluded  from 
the  right  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  fubject. 

In  the  eighth  century,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  people 
Of  qaality  to  have  their  cbildrens  hair  cut  the  firft  time 
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Hi!r.  by  perfons  they  had  a  particular  honour  and  efteem 
^— '  for ;  who,  in  virtue  of  this  ceremony,  were  reputed  a 
fort  of  fpiritual  parents  or  godfathers  thereof :  Tho' 
this  practice  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient ;  inas- 
much as  we  read,  That  Conftantine  fent  the  pope  the 
hair  of  his  fon  Heraclius,  as  a  token  that  he  defired 
him  to  be  his  adopiive  father. 

The  parade  of  long  hair  became  ftill  more  and  more 
obnoxious  in  theprogrefs  of  Chriftianity,  as  fomething 
utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  profeflion  of  perfonswho 
bore  the  crofs.  Hence  numerous  injunctions  and  ca- 
nons to  the  contrary. — Pope  Anicetus  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  who  forbade  the  clergy 
to  wear  long  hair  :  but  the  prohibition  is  of  an  older 
(landing  in  the  churches  of  the  eaft;  and  the  letter 
wherein  that  decree  is  written,  is  of  a  much  later  date 
than  that  pope. — The  clerical  tonfure  is  related  by  Ifi- 
dore  Hifpalenlis,  as  of  apoftolical  inflitution. 

Long  hair  was  anciently  held  fo  odious,  that  there 
is  a  canon  ftill  extant  of  the  year  1096,  importing,  that 
fuch  as  wore  long  hair  mould  be  excluded  coming  in- 
to church  while  living,  and  not  to  be  prayed  for  when 
dead.  We  have  a  furious  declamation  of  Luitprand 
againft  the  emperor  Phocas,  for  wearing  long  hair, 
after  the  manner  of  the  other  emperors  of  the  eaft,  all 
except  Theophilas,  who  being  bald,  enjoined  all  his 
fnbjccts  to  (have  their  heads. 

The  French  hiftorians  and  antiquaries  have  been 
very  exact  in  recording  the  head  of  hair  of  their  feveral 
kings.  Charlemagne  wore  it  very  (hort,his  fon  Ihorter; 
Charles  the  Bald  had  none  at  all.  U  nder  Hugh  Capet 
it  began  to  appear  again  ;  this  the  ecclefiaftics  took  in 
dudgeon,  and  excommunicated  all  who  let  their  hair 
grow.  Peter  Lombard  expoftulated  the  matter  fo 
warmly  with  Charles  the  Young,  that  he  cm  off  his 
hair  ;  and  his  facceflbrs  for  fome  generations  wore  it 
very  fhort. — A  profeflbr  of  Utrecht,  in  1650,  wrote 
exprefsly  on  the  queftion,  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  men 
to  wear  long  hair  ?  and  concluded  for  the  negative.— 
Another  divine  named  Reeves,  who  had  written  for 
the  affirmative,  replied  to  him. 

The  ancient  Britons  were  extremely  proud  of  the 
length  and  beauty  of  their  hair,  and  were  at  much 
pains  in  drefling  and  adorning  their  heads.    Some  of 
them  carried  their  fondnefs  for  and  admiration  of  their 
hair  to  an  extravagant  height.     It  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  laft  and  mod  earneft  requeft  of  a  young  warrior, 
who  was  taken  prifoner  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded, 
that  no  flave  might  be  permitted  to  touch  his  hair, 
which  was  remarkably  long  and  beautiful,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  ftained  with  his  blood.    We  hardly  ever 
meet  with  the  defcription  of  a  fine  woman  or  beautiful 
man,  in  the  poems  of  Offian,  but  the  hair  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  their  greateft  beauties.     Not  con- 
tented with  the  natural  colour  of  their  hair,  which  was 
commonly  fair  or  yellow,  they  made  ufe  of  certain 
Walhes  to  render  it  ftill  brighter.  One  of  thefe  wafhes 
was  a  compofition  of  lime,  the  afhes  of  certain  vege- 
tables, and  tallow.     They  made  ufe  of  various  arts 
alfo  to  make  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  thick  and 
long  ;  which  laft  was  not  only  efteemed  a  great  beauty, 
but  was  confidered  as  a  mark  of  dignity  and  noble 
birth.     Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  is  defcribed  by 
Dio  with  very  long  hair,  flowing  over  her  lhoulders, 
and  reaching  down  below  the  middle  of  her  back. 


The  Britons  fhaved  all  their  beards,  except  their  up-  Hair, 
per  lips  ;  the  hair  of  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  '  *~" 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  very  inconvenient  length. 

In  after-times,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and   Danes  alfo 
confidered  fine  hair  as  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  and 
ornaments  of  their  perfons,  and  were  at  no  little  pains  •. 
in  drefling  it  to  advantage.    Young  ladies  before  mar- 
riage wore  their  hair  uncovered  and  untied,  flowing  in 
ringlets  over  their  fhoulders  ;   but  as  foon  as  they  were 
married,  they   cut  it  Ihorter,  tied  it  up,  and  put  on 
a  head-drefs  of  fome  kind  or  other  according  to  the 
prevailing  faftiion.     To  have  the  hair  entirely  cut  off 
was  fo  great  a  difgrace,  that  it  was  one  of  the  greateft 
puniftiments  inflicted  on  thofe  women  who  were  guilty 
of  adultery.    The  Danifli  foldiers  who  were  quartered 
upon  the  Englifh,  in  the  reigns  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable 
and  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  were  the  beaux  of  thofe 
times,  and  were  particularly  attentive  to  the  drefling' 
of  their  hair;  which  they  combed  at  leaft  once  every  day, 
and  thereby  capcivated   the  affections  of  the  EnglUh 
ladies.     The  clergy,  both  fecular  and  regular,  were 
obliged  to  (have  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  and  keep 
their   hair  fhort,  which  diftinguifhed  them  from  the 
laity  ;  and  feveral  canons  were  made  againft  their  con- 
cealing their  tonfure,  or  allowing  their  hair  to  grow 
long.     The  (hape  of  this  clerical  tonfure  was  the  fub- 
je&  of  long  and  violent  debates  between  the  Englifh 
clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  thofe  of  the  Scots  and 
PuSts  on  the  other  ;  that  of  the  former  being  circular, 
and  that  of  the  latter  only  femicircular.     It  appears 
very  plainly,  that  long  flowing  hair  was  univerfally 
efteemed  a  great  ornament ;  and  the  tonfure  of  the 
clergy  was  confidered  as  an  act  of  mortification,  and 
felf-denial,   to  which  many  of  them  fubmitted  with 
reluctance,    and  endeavoured  to  conceal  as  much  as 
poflible.     Some  of  them  who  affe&ed  the  reputation 
of  fuperior  fan&ity,  inveighed  with  great  bitternefs 
againft  the  long  hair  of  the  laity  ;  and  laboured  earneft- 
Jy  to  perfuade  them  to  cut  it  fhort,  in  imitation  of  the 
clergy.     Thus  the  famous  St  Wulftan  bifhop  of  Wor- 
cefter,  is  faid  to  have  declaimed  with  great  vehemence 
againftluxury  of  all  kinds,  butchicfly  againft  longhair 
as  moil  criminal  and  moft  univerfal.     "  The  Englifh 
(fays  William  of  Malmfbury  in  his  life  of  St  Wulftan) 
were  very  vicious  in  their  manners,  and  plunged  in 
luxury  through  the  long  peace  which  they  had  enjoyed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr.     The  holy  pre- 
late Wulftan  reproved  the  wicked  of  all  ranks  with 
great  boldnefs  ;  but  he  rebuked  thofe  with  the  greateft 
feverity  who  were  proud  of  their  long  hair.     When 
any  of  thofe  vain  people  bowed  their  heads  before  him 
to  receive  his  bleffing,  before  he  gave  it,  he  cut  a  lock 
of  their  hair  with  a  little  (harp  knife,  which  he  carried 
about  him  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  commanded  them,  by 
way  of  pennanee  for  their  fins,  to  cut  all  the  reft  of 
their  hair  in  the  fame  manner.  If  any  of  them  refufed 
to  comply  with  this  command,  he  denounced  the  moft 
dreadful  judgments  upon  them,  reproached  them  for 
their  effeminacy,  and  foretold,  that  as  they  imitated 
women  in  the  length  of  their  hair,  they  would  imitate 
them  in  their  cowardice,  when  their  country  was  in- 
vaded ;  which  was  accomplished  at  the  landing  of  the 
the  Normans." 

This  continued  to  be  long  a  topic  of  declamation 
among  the  clergy,  who  even  reprefemed  it  as  one  of 

the 
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Hair,     the  greateft  crimes,  and  moft  certain  marks  of  repro- 
bation.     Anfelm  archbifhop  of  Canterbury    went  fo 
far  as  to  pronounce  the  then  terrible  fentence  of  ex- 
communication, againft  all  who  wore  long  hair,  for 
which  pious  zeal  he  is  very  much  commended.     Serlo 
a  Norman  bifhop,  acquired  great  honour  by  a  fermon 
which  he  preached  before  Henry  I.  A.  D.  n  04,  again  ft 
long  and  curled  hair,  with  which  the  king  and  all  his 
courtiers  were  fo  much  affc&ed,  that  they  confented 
to  rcfign  the  flowing  ringlets,  of  which  they  had  been 
fo  vain.     The  prudent  prelate  gave  them  no  time  to 
change  their  minds,  but  immediately  palled   a  pair  of 
fhears  out  of  his  fleeve,  and  performed   the  operation 
with  his  own  hand.     Another  incident  happened  about 
25  years  after,  which  gave  a  temporary  check  to  the 
prevailing  fondnefs  for  long  hair.     It  is  thus  related 
by  a  contemporary  hiftorian  ;  "  An  event  happpened 
A.  D.   1 1 29,  which  feemed   very  wonderful  to  our 
young  gallants  :  who  forgetting  that  they  were  men, 
had  transformed  themfelves  into  women  by  the  length 
of  their  hair.     A  certain  knight,  who  was  very  proud 
of  his  long  luxuriant  hair,  dreamed  that  a  perfon  fuffo- 
cated  him  with  its  curls.     As  foon  as  he  awoke  from 
his  deep  he  cut  his  hair  to  a  decent  length.     There- 


Hair  may  br  changed  from  a  red,  grey,  or  other 
difagreeable  colour,  to  a  brown  or  deep  black,  by  a 
folution  of  filver.  The  liquors  fold  under  the  name 
of  hair  waters,  are  at  bottom  no  more  than  folutions 
of  filver  in  aquafortis,  largely  diluted  with  water,  with 
the  addition  perhaps  of  other  ingredients,  which  con- 
tribute nothing  to  their  efficacy.  The  folution  fhould 
be  fully  faturated  with  the  filver,  that  there  may  be 
no  more  acid  in  it  than  is  necefiary  for  holding  the 
metal  difTolved  ;  and  befides  dilution  with  water,  a 
little  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  for  the  further  dul- 
cifkaiion  of  the  acid.  It  mufl  be  obierved,  that  for 
diluting  the  folution,  diftilled  water,or  pure  rain-water^ 
muft  be  ufed  ;  the  common  fpring-waters  turning  it 
milky,  and  precipitating  a  part  of  the  difTolved  filver. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  alio  that  if  the  liquor  touches  the 
fkin,  it  has  the  fame  effect  on  it  as  on  the  matter  t© 
be  ftained,  changing  the  part  nioiftened  with  it  to  an 
indelible  black. — Kair  may  be  dyed  of  any  colour 
in  the  fame  manner  as  wool.     See  Dyeing. 

Hair  which  does  not  curl    or  buckle    naturally  is 

brought  to  it  by  art,  by  firft  boiling  and  then  baking  it 

in  the  following  manner  :  After   having  picked    and 

forted  the  hair,  and    difpofed  it  in  parcels  according 

port  of  this  fprcad  over  all  England  and  almofl  over  all     to  lengths,  they  roll  them  up  and  tie  them  tight  down 


the  knights  reduced  their  hair  to  the  proper  ftandard, 
But  this  reformation  was  not  of  long  continuance  ; 
for  in  lefsthan  a  year  all  who  wifhed  to  appear  fafhion- 
able  returned  to  their  former  wickednefs,  and  contend- 
ed with  the  ladies  in  length  of  hair.  Thofe  to  whom 
nature  had  denied  that  ornament  fupplied  the  defect 
by  art." 


upon  little  cylindrical  inftruments,  either  of  wood  or 
earthenware,  a  quarter  of  on  inch  thick,  and  hollow- 
ed a  little  in  the  middle,  called  pipes  ;  in  which  ftate 
they  are  put  in  a  pot  ever  the  fire,  there  to  boil  for 
about  two  hours.  When  taken  out,  they  let  them 
dry  ;  and  when  dryed,  they  fpread  them  on  a  fheet  of 
brown  paper,  cover  them  with  another,  and  thus  fend 


The  Greeks,  and,  after  their  example,  the  Romans,     them  to  the  paAry  cook  ;  who  making  a  cruft  or  coffin 


wore  falfe  hair. 

Commerce  of  Hair.  Hair  makes  a  very  confiderable 
article  in  commerce,  efpecially  fince  the  mode  of 
perukes  has  obtained.  The  hair  of  the  growth  of  the 
northern  countries,  as  England,  &c.  is  valued  much 
beyond  that  of  the  more  fouthern  ones,  as  Italy,  Spain, 
the  fouth  parts  of  France,  &c.  The  merit  of  good  hair 
confifls  in  its  being  well  fed,  and  neither  too  courfe 
nor  too  flender  ;  the  bignefs  rendering  it  lefs  fufcep- 
tibl  e  of  the  artificial  curl,  and   difpofing  it  rather  to 


around  them  of  common  pafte,  fets  them  in  an  oven 
till  the  crufl  is  about  three-fourths  baked. 

The  end  by  which  a  hair  grew  to  the  head  is  called  the 
head  efthe  hair;  and  the  other,  with  which  they  begin  to 
give  the  buckle,the />oi«f.  Formerly  the  peruke-makers 
made  no  difference  between  the  ends,  but  curled  and 
wove  them  by  either  indifferently  ;  but  this  made  them 
unable  to  give  a  fine  buckle;  hair  woven  by  the  point 
never  taking  a  right  curl.  Foreigners  own  themfelves 
obliged  to  the  Englifh  for  this  difcovery,  which  was 


frizzle,  and  the  fmallnefs  making  its  curl  of  too  fhort     firft  carried  abroad  by  a  peruke- maker  of  that  country. 

the  Hair  is  alfo  ufed  in  various  other  arts  and  manufac- 
tures.— In  particular,  the  hair  of  the  beavers,  hares,  co- 
nies, &c.is  the  principal  matter  whereof  hats  are  made. 
Spread  on  the  ground,  and  left  to  putrefy  on  corn- 
lands,  hair,  as  all  other  animal  fubflances,  viz.  horns, 
hoofs,  blood,  garbage,  &c-  proves  good  manure. 

Hair,  in  farriery,  is  generally  called  the  coat ;  and, 
with  regard  to  horfes,  deferves particular  confideration.. 

The  hair  growing  on  the  fetlock  ferves  as  a  defence 
to  the  prominent  part  of  it  in  travelling  in  floney  ways 
or  in  frofly  weather.  If  the  hair  of  a  horfe's  neck, 
and  the  parts  moft  uncovered,  be  clofe,  fmooth,  and 
fleek,  it  is  an  indication  of  his  being  in  health  and, 
good  cafe.  In  order  to  make  the  hair  of  an  horie  foit. 
and  fleek,  he  muft  be  kept  warm  at  heart,  for  the  Ieaft. 
inward  cold  will  caufe  the  hair  toftare  ;  alfo  fw  eat  hiin 
often,  for  that  will  looien  and  raife  the  duft  and  filth 
that  renders  his  coat  fowl ;  and  when  he  is  in  the  heat 
of  a  fweat,  fcrape  off  all  the  white  foam,  fwear,  and, 
filth,  that  is  railed  up  with  an  old  fword-blade  :  and 
alfo  when  he  is  blood«d,  if  you  rub  him  alLover  with 
4  fci& 


duration.     Its  length  fhould  be  about  25  inches 
more  it  falls  fhort  of  this  the  lefs  value  it  bears. 

There  is  no  certain  price  for  hair:  but  it  is  fold 
from  five  fhillings  to  five  pounds  an  ounce,  according 
to  its  quality. 

The  fcarcenefs  of  grey  and  white  hair  has  put  the 
dealers  in  that  commodity  upon  the  methods  of"  redu- 
cing other  colours  to  this.  This  is  done  by  fpreading 
the  hair  to  bleach  on  the  grafs  like  linen,  after  firft 
wafhing  it  out  in  a  lixivious  water.  This  lye,  with  the 
force  of  the  fun  and  air,  brings  the  hair  to  fo  perfect 
a  whitenefs,  that  the  moft  experienced  perfon  may  be 
deceived  therein  ;  there  being  fcarce  any  way  of  detect- 
ing the  artifice,  but  by  boiling  ani  dyeing  it,  which 
leaves  the  hair  of  the  colour  of  a  dead  walnut-tree 
leaf. 

There  is  alfo  a  method  of  dyeing  hair  with  bifmuth, 
which  renders  fuch  white  hair  as  borders  too  much 
upon  the  yellow  of  a  bright  filver   colour:  boiling  is 
the  proof  of  this  too, 
ftaadit. 


boiling 
the  bifmuth  not  being  abl«  to 


Hair, 
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his  owii  bloody  repealing  it  two  or  three  days,  and 
curry  and  drefs  him  w.cll,  it  will  make  his  coat  fhine 
as  if  covered  with  a  fine  va*nilh. 
.  Hair  falling  from  the  mane  or  tail  is  caufed  either 
by  his  having  taken  fome  heat,  which  has  engendered 
a  dry  mange;  or  tiom  fome  forfeit,  which  caufes  the 
evil  humours  to  re  lor  t  t#  thole  parts.  To  cure  this, 
anoint  the  horfe's  mane  and  crcft  with  black  foap ; 
make  a  ftrong  leeofaihes,  and  warn  it  all  over  with 
it.  But  if  a  canker  mould  grow  on  a  horfe's  rail,  which 
will  eat  away  boih  rlefli  and  bone*  then  put  fome  oil 
of  vitriol  to  it,  and  it  will  confumc  it;  and  if  you 
find  that  the  vitriol  corrodes  too  much,  you  need 
oaly  to  wet  it  with  cold  water,  and  it  will  put  a  ftop 
to  it. 

If  you  would  take  away  hair  from  any  part  of  a 

horfe's  body,  boil  hall  a  pound  of  lime  in  a  quart  of 

water,  till  one  fourth  part  is  confumed,  to  which  add  an 

ounce  of  orpiment;  make  this  into  a  plafler,  and  lay 

.-it  on. 

Hajr,  or  Down^  of  plants  ;  a  general  term  expref- 
iive  of  all  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the 
fin-face  of  plants,  to  which  they  are  fVppoicd  by  natu- 
ralifts  to  ferve  the  doable  purpoic  of  dcrtnfivc  weapons 
aud  vetfels  of  fecretioa. 

Thefe  hairs  are  minute  threads  of  greater  or  lefs 
length  and  io[idity  ;  fome  of  them  vifible  to  the  naked 
eye  ;  whilft  others  are  rendered  vifible  only  by  the  help 
ofglafles.  Examined  by  a  microfcope,  al moil  all  the 
parts  of  plants,  particularly  the  young  fialks  or  Hems, 
appear  covered  with  hairs. 

Hairs  on  the  fnrface  of  plants  prefent  themfelves 
under  various  forms  ;  in  the  leguminous  plants  they  are 
generally  cylindric;  in  the  mallow  tribe,  terminated  in 
a  point ;  in  agrjmony,  fhaped  like  fifli-hook  ;  in  nettle, 
awl-ihaped  and I  jointed;  and  in  fome  compound  flowers 
with  hollow  or  futinel-fhaped  florets,  they  arc  termi- 
nated in  two  crooked  points. 

Probable  as  fome  experiments  have  rendered  it,  that 
;the  hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  contribute  to  fome 
organical  fecretion,  their  principal  ufe  feems  to  be  to 
preferve  the  parts  in  which  they  are  lodged  from  the 
bad  effects  of  violent  frictions,  from  winds,  from  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  and  fuch  like  external  injuries. 

M.  Guettard,  who  has  eftabliihed  a  botanical  me- 
thod from  the  form,  fituation,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the  furface 
of  plants,  has  demonftrateJj,  that  thefe  appearances  are 
generslly  conftant  and  uniform  in  all  the  plants  of  the 
fame  genus.  The  fame  uniformity  feems  to  characterife 
all    the  different  genera  of  the  fame   natural  order. 

The  different  forts  of  hairs  which  form  the  down 
upon  the  furface  of  plants  were  imperfectly  diftinguifhed 
by  Grew  in  1682,  and  by  Malpighi  in  1686.  M.  Guet- 
tard juft  mentioned  was  the  firft  who  examined  the 
fubject  both  as  a  botanift  and  a  philofopher.  His  ob- 
servations were  publimed  in  1747. 

HAiR-Cloth,  in  military  affairs,  are  large  pieces  of 
<Joth  made  with  half  hair.  They  are  ufed  for  cover- 
ing the  powder  in  waggons,  or  upon  batteries  ;  as.  alfo 
for  covering  charged  bombs  or  hand-grenades,  and 
many  other  ufes  in  magazines. 

HAiR-Powder.     See  Starch. 

MAiR-fVorm.     SeeGoRDius. 

HAKE,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fifli 


common  in  the  Englifh  and  fome  other  feas,  and  called  HatUiyt, 
by  authors  the  mer/ucius  and  lucius  viarintcs.     This  filh    Halber-- 
was  ufed  of  old  dried  and  faked.     Hence  tfce  proverb  _  ftadt> 
obtains  in  Kent,  As  dry  as  abake.  *— •■ ' 

HAKLUYT  (Richard),  a  naval  hiftorian,  is  fappo- 
fed  to  have  been  born  in  London,  about  the  year  1555, 
and  delcended  of  a  genteel  family  in  Herefordihire,  as 
the  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  lift  of  high  iheriffs  for 
that  county  informer  reigns.  He  waseducatedat  Weft* 
minifter-fehool;  and  thence,  in  1570,  removed  to  ChrilV 
church,  Oxford;  where  he  applied  himfelf  particularly 
to  the  ftudy  of  cofmography,  and  read  public  lectures  in 
that  fcience.  Sir  Edward  Stafford  beingfeiKawbaifador 
to  France  in  1 58s,MrHakluyt  wasone  of  hisattendants, 
probably  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  He  was  at  this 
time'  mafter  of  arts  andprofeflor  of  divinity.  In  1585 
he  obtained  the  royal  mandate  for  the  next  vacant  pre- 
bend of  Briftol  to  which  preferment  he  fucceeded  du- 
ring hisrefidence  af  Pans.  Conftantly  attentive  to  his 
favourite  cofmographical  inquiries,  in.  fearching  the 
French  libraries,  he  found  a  valuable, hiftory  of  Florida, 
which  had  been  difcovertd  about  20  years  before  by 
Captain  Lqudonniere  and  others  :  this  he  caufed  to  be 
publiihed  «t  his  own  expence,  in  the  French  language, 
and  foon  after  revifed  and  republished  Peter  Martyr's 
bookDe  orbe  Novo.  After  five  years  refideuce  in  France, 
Mr  Hakluyt  retuined  to  England  in  company  wirh 
lady  Sheffield,  filter  to  the  lord  admiral  Howard.  In 
the  year  1589  he  publiihed  his  collection  of  Voyages 
in  one  folio  volume,  which  in  1598  was  rep.ibiiihed  in 
three.  In  1605  our  author  was  made  prebendary  of 
Weftminfter;  which,  with  the  Rectory  of  Wet heiing- 
fct  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  feems  to  have  been  the 
fiimmit  of  his  preferment.  He  died  in  1616,  and  was 
buried  in  Weftminfter-abhey;  bequeathing  to  his  fon 
Edmund  his  manor  of  BridgerPlace,  and  feveral  houfes 
in  Tothil-ftrett,  Weftminlter.  He  was  an  indefati- 
gable and  faithful  hiftorian.  His  works  are,  1.  A 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Difcoverics,  a  fmall  volume. 
2.  Hiftory  of  Florida,  abovementioned.  3.  The 
principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  and  Difcoverics  of  the 
Englifh  Ration,  made  by  Sea  pr  over  Land  to  the 
fartheit  diftant  Ojjarters  of  the  Earth,  at  any  time 
within  the  compafs  of  th«fe  1509  years,  in  three  vols 
folio.  4.  The  Difcoverics  of  the  World,  from  the  firit 
Original  to  the  Year  1555,  written  in  the  Portugal 
tongue  by  Ant.  Galvano  ;  corrected,  much  amended, 
and  tranfiated  into  Englifh,  by  Richard  Hakluyt. 
5.  Virginia  richly  valued,  by  the  Defcription  of  the 
Main  Land  of  Florida,  her  next  neighbour,  &c. 
written  by  a  Portugal  gentleman  of  Elvas,  and  tranf- 
iated by  Richard  Hakluyt.  Befides  thefe,  he  left  fe- 
ycral  manufcripts,  which  were  printed  in  Purchas's 
collection. 

HALBERSTADT,  a  fmall  principality  of  Ger- 
many, bounded  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  fouth  by  the  principality  of  An- 
halt,  on  the  well  by  the  diocefe  of  Hildfheim,  on  the 
eaft  by  part  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the 
north  by  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttle.  It  is  near  4.0  miles 
in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The  foil  in  general  is 
fertile  in  corn  and  flax  ;  and  there  are  fome  woods, 
though  in  general  fuel  is  fcarce.  There  are  three  large 
towns  in  it  which  fend  reprefentatives  to  the  diet,  to- 
gether with  10  fnaall  ones,  and  01  country-town's  and 

villages. 
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Ha'lbert-   villages*    The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  computed 
ftadt'     at  about  200,000  ;  the  greatelt  part  of  them  are  Lu- 
ll        therans  ;  but  there  are  alfo  Calvinifts,  Jews,  and  Ro- 
Haldc.     man  Catholics.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  woollen 
(for  the  country  produces  a  great  number  of  lheep)  ; 
the  exports  are  grain,  and  a  kind  of  beer  called  broihan. 
The  annual  revenue  arifing  from  this  principality,  and 
the  incorporated    counties   and  lordlhips,    is  laid  to 
amount  to   500,000  rix-dollars.     Till   the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  in  1648  this  country  was  a  diocefe,  but 
was  then  transferred  to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Branden- 
burg as  a  temporal  principality.  It  is  intitled  to  a  vote 
both  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  and  that  of  the  circle. 
The  principal  places  are  Halberftadt,  Groningen,  Of- 
cherfleben,  Ofterwick,  &c. 

Halberstadt,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  iituated  near  the  river  Hothein.  It  is  a 
neat  uniform  place ;  and  has  fome  good  churches  and 
other  handfome  buildings,  of  which  the  cathedral  is 
the  chief.  There  is  an  inn  in  this  place,  which  is  look- 
ed upon  to  be  the  largeft  and  to  have  the  belt  accom- 
modations of  any  in  Europe.  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  was  a  bifhop's  fee.  E.  Long.  11.  29.  N. 
Lat.  52.  6. 

HALBERT,  or  Haibard,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
well-known  weapon  carried  by  the  ferjeants  of  foot 
and  dragoons.  It  is  a  fort  of  fpear,  the  fliaft  of  which 
is  about  five  feet  long,  and  made  of  alh  or  other  wood. 
Its  head  is  armed  with  a  fteel  point,  not  unlike  the 
point  of  a  two-edged  fword.  But  befides  this  iharp 
point  which  is  in  a  line  with  the  fliaft,  there  is  a  crois 
piece  of  fteel,  flat  and  pointed  at  both  ends  ;  but  ge- 
nerally with  a  cutting  edge  at  one  extremity,  and  a 
bent  ftiarp  point  at  the  other  ;  fo  that  it  ferves  equally 
to  cut  down  or  to  pufli  withal.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  in 
determining  the  ground  between  the  ranks,  and  ad- 
justing the  files  of  a  battalion.  The  word  is  formed 
of  the  German  ta/,  "  hall,"  and  bard,  "  an  hatchet." 
Voflius  derives  it  from  the  German  hallebaert,  of  hel, 
*'  clarus,  fplendens,"  and  baert,  «  ax." 

The  halbert  was  anciently  a  common  weapon  in  the 
army,  where  there  were  companies  of  halbardiers.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  Amazons,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Rhsetians  and  Vindelicians  about  the 
year  5  70. 

It  was  called  the  Danijb  ax,  becaufe  the  Danes  bore 
an  halbert  on  the  left  flioulder.  From  the  Danes  it 
was  derived  to  the  Scots,  from  the  Scots  to  die  Englifh 
Saxons,  and  from  them  to  the  French. 

HALCYON,  in  ornithology,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  alcedo  or  king's  fiflier.  See  Ai.cedo. 
Halcyon  Days,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  feven 
days  before  and  as  many  after  the  winter  folftice  ;  by 
reafon  the  halcyon,  invited  by  the  calmnefs  of  the 
weather,  laid  its  eggs  in  nefts  built  in  the  rocks,  clofe 
by  the  brink  of  the  fea,  at  this  feafon. 

HALDE  (John  Baptift  du),  a  learned  French  Jc- 
fuit,  born  at.  Paris  in  1674.  He  was  extremely  well 
verfed  in  Aliatic  geography  :  and  we  have  of  his  com- 
pilation a  work  intitled  Grand  Defcriptio?i  de  la  Chine 
is-  de  la  Tartarie,  from  original  memoirs  of  the  Jefui- 
tical  miifionaries,  in  4  vols  folio.  He  was  alfo  con- 
cerned in  a  collection  of  letters  begun  by  father  Gobien, 
called  Des  lettres  edifiantes,  in  18  vols  ;  and  publifhed 
fome  Latin  poems  and  orations.  He  died  in  1743. 
Vol.  VIII. 


HALE,  in  the  fea  language,  lignifies  full ;  as,  to      Hale. 

hale  up,  is  to  pull  up  ;  to  hale  in  or  out,  is  to  pull  in  * * ' 

or  out.     To  over-hale  a  rope,  is  to  hale  it  too  ftiff,  or 
to  hale  in  the  contrary  way. 

Keel-HALE.     Sec  Ducking. 

Hale    (Sir   Matthew),  lord  chief  juflice  of  the 
king's-bench  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the   ibn 
of  Robert  Hale,  Efq;  a  barrilter  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
was  born  in  1609.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  learning  ;    but  was 
afterwards  diverted  from  his  ttudies  by  the  levities  of 
youth.      From  thefe  he  was  reformed  by  Mr  John 
Glanvill,  ferjeant  at  law  ;  and  applying  to  the 'ftudy  of 
the  law,  entered  into  Lincoln's  Inn.     Noy  rhe  attor- 
ney-general  took  early  notice  of  him,  and  directed 
him  in  his  ftudies.     Mr  Selden  alfo  took  much  notice 
of  him  ;  and  it  was  this  acquaintance  that  ffrft  fet  Mr. 
Hale  on  a  more  enlarged  purfuit  of  learning,  which  he 
had  before  confined  to  his  own  profeffion.     During 
the  civil  wars,  he  behaved  fo  well  as  to  gain  the  efteem 
of  both  parties.     He  was  employed  in  his  practice  by 
'all   the  king's  party  ;  and  was  appointed  by  the  par- 
liament one  of  the  commiflioners  to  treat  with  the 
king.  The  murder  of  kingCharles  gave  him  very  fen- 
fible  regret.     However,  he  took  the  engagement ;  and 
was  appointed,  with  feveral  ethers,  to  conlidcr  of  the 
reformation  of  the  law.      In  1653  he  was   by  wrir 
made  ferjeant  at  law,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of 
the  juftices  of  the  Common  Pleas.     Upon  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  he  refufed  to  accept  of  the  new  com- 
miflion  offered  him  by  Richard  his  fucceflbr.     He  was 
returned  one  of  the  knights  of  Gloucefterfliire  in  ihe 
parliament  which    called    home    Charles    II.      Soon 
after  he  was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  'the  exchequer; 
but  declined  the  honour  of  knighthood,  till  lord  ehan^ 
cellor  Hyde,  fending  for  him  upon  bulinefswh'eri  the 
king  was  at  his  houfe,  told  his  majefty,  that  "  there 
was  his  modeft  chief  baron  ;"  upon  which  he  was  un- 
expectedly knighted.     He  was  one  of  the  principal 
judges  that  fat  in  Clifford's  Inn  about  fettling  the  dif- 
ference between  landlord  and  tenant,  after  the  fire  of 
London,  in  which  he  behaved  to  the  fatisfaction  of  all 
parties  concerned,  and  alfo  in  his  poft  of  chief  baron 
acted  with  inflexible  integrity.     One  of  the  firft  peers 
Went  once  to  his  chamber,  and  told  him,  "  That  hav- 
ing a  fuit  in  law  to  be  tried  before  him,   he  was  then 
to  acquaint  him  with  it,  that  he  might  the  better  un- 
derftand  it  when  it  fhould  come  to  be  tried  in  court." 
Upon  which  the  lord  chief  baron  interrupted  him,  and 
.faid,  "  He  did  not  deal  fairly  to  come  to  his  cham- 
bers about  fuch  affairs  ;  for  he  never  received  informa- 
tion of  fuch  caufes  but  in  open  court,  where  both  par- 
ties were  to  be  heard  alike."     Upon  which  his  grace 
(for  he  was  a  duke)  went  away  not  a  little  diflatisfied, 
and  complained  of  it  to  the  king  as  a  rudenefs  that  was 
not  to  be  endured  :  but  his  majefty  bid  him  content 
himfelf  that  he  was  ufed  no  vvorfe  ;  and  faid,  "  That 
he  verily  believed  he  would  have  ufed  him  no  better 
if  he  had  gone  to  folicit  him  in  any  of  bis  own  caufes." 
Another  remarkable  incident  happened  in  one  of  his 
circuits.     A  gentleman  whe  had  a  trial  at  the  aliizes 
had  fent  him  a  buck  for  his  table.  When  judge  Hale 
therefore  heard  his  name,  he  afked  <<  if  he  was  not  the 
fame  perfon  who  had  fent  him  the  venifon  f"  and  find- 
ing that  be   was   the  fame,  told  him,  that  "  he  could 
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not  fuffer  the  trial  to  go  on  till  he  had  paid  him  for  his     fan's  warmth  in  raifing  the  fap  in  trees. 


buck."  The  gentleman  anfwered,  that  "  ne  never 
fold  his  venifon  ;  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  him 
which  he  did  not  do  to  every  judge  who  had  gone  that 
circuit:"  which  was  confirmed  by  feveral  gentlemen 
prefetit.  The  lord  chief  baron,  however,  would  not 
fuffer  the  trial  to  proceed  till  he  had  paid  for  the  pre- 
fent :  upon  which  the  gentleman  withdrew  the  record. 
In  fhort,   he  was  in  1671  advanced  to  be  lord  chief 


This  pro- 
cured him  the  thanks  of  the  fociety,  who  alfo  requefted  ' 
him  to  profecute  the  fubject.  With  this  requeft  he 
complied  with  great  pleafure  ;  and  on  the  14th  of 
June  1725  exhibited  a  treatife  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  progrefs.  This  treatife  being  highly 
applauded  by  the  fociety,  he  farther  enlarged  and 
improved  it;  and  in  April  1727  he  publiflied  it  under 
the  title  of  Vegetable  Statics.    This  work  he  dedicated 


Halei. 


juftice  of  the  king's  bench  ;  but  about  four  years  after     to  his  late  majefty  king  George  II.    who  was  then 


this,  promotion,  his  health  declining,  he  refigned  his 
poft  in  February  1675-6,  and  died  in  December  fol- 
lowing. This  excellent  man,  who  was  an  ornament 
to  the  bench,  to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature, 
wrote,   1.  An  Effay  on  the  Gravitation  and  Non-gra- 


prince  of  Wales  ;  and  he  was  the  fame  ye;ir  chofen  one 
of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
being  at  the  fame  annual  election  chofen  their  prefident. 
The  book  being  well  received,  a  fecond  edition  of  it 
was  publiflied  in   1 731.     In   a  preface  to  this  edition 


vitation  of  Fluid  Bodies.  2.  Obfervations  touching  the     Mr  Hales  promifed  a  fequel  to  the  work,  which  he 


Torricellian  Experiment.  3.  Contemplations,  moral  and 
divine.  4.  The  Life  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  po- 
litical and  moral  Reflections.  J.  Obfervations  on  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Motion.     6.  The  primitive  Ori- 


publilhed  in  1733  under  the  title  of  Statical  Effay  s,&ac. 
In  1732  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  truftees  for 
eftablifhinga  new  colony  in  Georgia.  On  the  5th  of 
July  1733    the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  honoured  him 


gihation  of  Mankind.  He  alfo  left  a  great  number  of  with  a  diploma  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  ;  a 
manufcripts  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  upon  various  fub- 
jects  ;  among  which  are  his  pleas  of  the  Crown,  fince 
pnblifhed  by  Mr  Emyln  in  two  volumes  folio;  and  his 
Original  Inftitution,  Power,  and  Jurifdiction  of  Par- 
liaments. 

Hales  (Stephen),  D.  D.  a  celebrated  divine  and 
philofopher,  was  born  in  1677.  He  was  the  fixth  fon 
of  Thomas  Hides,  Efq;  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  created  a  baronet  by  king  Charles  II.  and 
Mary  the  heirefs  of  Richard  Langley  of  Abbots- Wood 


mark  of  diftinction  the  more  honourable,  as  it  is 
not  ulual  for  one  univerfity  to  confer  academical 
honours  on  thofe  who  were  educated  at  another. 
In  1734,  when  the  health  and  morals  of  the  lower 
and  middling  clafs  of  people  were  fubverted  by  the 
exceflive  drinking  of  gin,  he  publiflied,  though  with- 
out his  name,  A  friendly  Admonition  to  the  Drinkers 
of  Brandy  and  other  Spirituous  Liquors;  which  was 
twice  reprinted.  The  latter  end  of"  the  fame  year  he 
publiflied  a  fermon  which  he  preached  at  St  Bride's 


in  Hertfordfhire.     In  1696  he  was  entered  a  penfiener     before  the  reft  of  the  truftees  for  eftablifhing  a  new 


at  Bennet-college,  Cambridge  ;  and  was  admitted  a 
fellow  in  1703,  and  became  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
1 71 1.  He  foon  difcovered  a  genius  for  natural  philo- 
fophy.  Botany  was  his  firft  ftudy  ;  and  he  ufed  fre- 
quently to  make  excurfions  among  Gogmagog  hills, 


colony  in  Georgia.  His  text  was,  "  Bear  ye  one  ano- 
ther's burdens,  and  fo  fulfil  the  law  of  Chrift  ;"  Gala- 
tians  vi.  2.  In  1739  ne  printed  a  volume  in  8vo,  in- 
titled,  Philofophical  Experiments  oh  Sea-water,  Corn, 
Flefli,  and  other  fubftances.     This  work,   which  con- 


in  company  with  Dr  Stukely,  with  a  view  of  profecu-  tained  many  nfeful  inftructions  for  voyagers,  was  dedi- 

ting  that  ftudy.    In  thefe  expeditions  he  likewife  col-  cated  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.-,. The  fame  year 

lected  foflils  and  infers,  having  contrived  a  curious  in-  he  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  fome 

ftrument  for  catching  fuch  of  the  latter  as  have  wings,  farther  experiments  towards  the  difcovery  of  medicines 

In  company  with  this  friend  he  alfo  applied  himfelf  for  difTolving  the  ftone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 

to  the   ftudy  of  anatomy,  and  invented  a  curious  me-  preferving  meat  in  long  voyages  ;  for  which  be  recei- 

thod  of  obtaining  a  representation  of  the  lungs  in  lead,  ved  the  gold  medal  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  donation. 

They  next  applied  themfelves  to  the  ftndy  of  chemiftry;  The  year  following  he  publiflied  fome  account  of  Ex- 

in  which,  however,  they  did  not  make  any  remarkable  periments  and  Obfervations  on  Mr  Stephens's  Medi- 


difcoveries.  In  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  Mr  Hales  was 
equally  afliduous.  Having  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  Newtonian  fyftem,  he  contrived  a  machine 
for  fhowing  the  phenomena  on  much  the  fame  principles 


cines  for  diflblving  the  Stone,  on  which  their  diflblvent 
power  is  inquired  into  and  demonftrated. 

In  1 741  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  an  ac- 
count of  an  inftrument  which  he  invented,  and  called 


with  that  afterwards  made  by  Mr  Rowley,  and,  from     a  ventilator,  for  conveying  frefh  air  into  mines,  hof- 


the  name  of  his  patron,  called  an  Orrery. 

About  the  year  1710  he  was  prefented  to  the  per- 
petual cure  of  Teddington  near  Twickenham,  in 
Middlcfex ;  and  afterwards  accepted  of  the  living  of 
Porlock  in  Somerfetfhire^,  which  vacated  his  fellowfhip 
in  the  college,  and  which  he  exchanged  for  the  living 
of  Faringdon  in  Hampfliire.  Soon  after,  he  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Dr  Newce,  who 
was  rector  of  Halifham  in  Suffex,  but  refided  at 
Much-Haddam,  in  Hertfordfhire.  On  the  13th  of 
Mlarch  1718,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  in  the  year 
following,  he  exhibited  an  account  of  fome  experi- 
ments  he   had   lately    made    on  the   effect  of   the 


pitals,  prifons,  and  the  clofe  parts  offhips:  he  had 
communicated  it  to  his  particular  friends  fome  months 
before  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  machine  of 
the  fame  kind,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  was  in  the  fpring 
of  the  fame  year  invented  by  one  Martin  Triewald,  an 
officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  called 
captain  of  mechanics,  for  which  the  king  and  fenate 
granted  him  a  privilege  in  October  following,  and  or- 
dered every  fhip  of  war  in  the  fervice  of  that  ftate  to 
befurniflied  with  one  of  them  ;  a  model  alfo  of  this 
machine  was  fent  into  France,  and  all  the  fliips  in  the 
French  navy  were  alfo  ordered  to  have  a  ventilator  of 
the  fame  fort.  It  happened  a!fo,  that  about  the  fame 
time  one  Sutton,  who  kept  a  coffee-houfe  in  Alderfgate- 
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Hales,  ftrcet,  invented  a  ventilator  of  another  conftruction  to 
— « '  draw  off  the  foul  air  oat  of  ihips  by  means  of  the  cook- 
room  fire  :  but  poor  Sutton  had  not  intereft  enough  to 
make  mankind  accept  the  benefit  he  offered  them  ;  tho' 
its  fnperiority  to  Dr  Hales's  contrivance  was  evident, 
and  among  others,  Dr  Mead  and  the  late  ingenious 
Mr  Benjamin  Robins  gave  their  teftimony  in  its  fa- 
vour :  (See  Am-Vlpes.)  The  public,  however,  is 
not  l.rfs  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  benevolence  of 
Dr  Hales,  whofe  ventilators  came  more  eafily  into  ufe 
for  many  purpoles  of  the  greateft  importance  to  life, 
particularly  for  keeping  corn  fweet,  by  blowing  through 
it  frefh  fhowers  of  air ;  a  practice  very  foon  adopted 
by  France,  a  large  granary  having  been  made,  under 
the  direction  of  Duhamel,  for  the  preservation  of  corn 
in  this  manner,  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  general 
practice. 

In  1743,  Dr  Hales  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
a  defcription  of  a  method  of  conveying  liquors  into 
the  abdomen  during  the  operation  of  tapping,  and  it 
was  afterwards  printed  in  their  Tranfactions.  In 
-  1745,  he  publifhed  fome  experiments  and  obfervations 
on  tar-water,  which  he  had  been  induced  to  Kiake  by 
the  publication  of  a  work  called  Siris,  in  which  the 
late  learned  and  moft  excellent  Dr  Berkley,  bilhop  of 
Cloyne,  had  recommended  tar-water  as  an  univerfal 
medicine  :  on  this  occafion  feveral  letters  palled  be- 
tween them  on  the  fubject,  particularly  with  refpeel 
to  the  ufe  of  tar-water  in  the  difeafe  of  the  horned  cat- 
tle. In  the  fame  year  he  communicated  to  the  public, 
by  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
a  defcription  of  a>  back-heaver,  which  will  winnow  and 
clean  corn  much  fooner  and  better  than  can  be  done 
by  the  common  method.  He  alfo,  at  the  fame  time, 
and  by  the  fame  channel,  communicated  to  the  public 
a  cheap  and  eafy  way  to  preferve  corn  fweet  in  facks  ; 
an  invention  of  great  benefit  to  farmers,  efpecially  to 
poor  leafcrs,  who  want  to  keep  fmall  quantities  of 
corn  for  fome  time,  but  have  no  proper  granary  or  re- 
pofitory  for  that  pnrpofe.  He  alfo  the  fame  year  took 
the  fame  method  to  publifh  Directions  how  to  keep  corn 
fweet  in  heaps  without  turning  it,  and  tofweeten  it 
when  mufty.  He  publiihed  a  long  paper,  containing 
an  account  of  feveral  methods  to  preferve  corn  by  ven- 
tilators ;  with  a  particular  defcription  of  feveral  forts 
of  ventilators,  illuftrated  by  a  cut,  fo  that  the  whole 
mechanifm  of  them  may  be  eafily  known,  and  the  ma- 
chine conltru&ed  by  a  common  carpenter.  He  pub- 
lifhed alfo  in  the  fame  volume,  but  without  his  name, 
a  detection  of  the  fallacious  boafts  concerning  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  liquid  fhell  in  diflolving  the  ftone  in  the 
bladder.  In  1746  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety a  propofal  for  bringing  fmall  pafTable  flones  foon, 
and  with  eafe,  «ut  of  the  bladder;  and  this  was  alfo 
printed  in  their  Tranfattions.  In  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  July  1747,  he  publithed  an  account  of  a 
very  confiderable  improvement  of  his  back-heaver,  by 
which  it  became  capable  of  clearing  corn  of  the  very 
fmall  grain,  feeds,  blacks,  fmnt-balls,  &c.  to  fiich  per- 
fection as  to  make  it  fit  for  feed-corn.  In  1748  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  propofal  for 
checking,  in  fome  degree,  the  progrefs  of  fires,  occa- 
fioned-by  the  great  fire  which  happened  that  year  in 
Cornhill:  And  the  fubftance  of  this  propofal  was 
grimed  in  their  Tranfaftions.     In  the  fame  year   he 


alfo  communicated  to  the  Society  two  memoirs,  Hale9. 
which  are  printed  in  their  Tranfactions  ;  one  on  v~"~ "*— ~" ' 
the  great  benefit  of  ventilatoj-s,  and  the  other  on 
fome  experiments  in  electricity.  In  1749  n's  vcn* 
tilators  were  fixed  in  the  Savoy  prifon,  by  order 
of  the  right  ho;i.  Henry  Fox,  Efq  ;  then  fecretary 
at  war,  afterwards  lord  Holland  ;  and  the  benefit 
was  fo  great,  that  though  50  or  100  in  a  year  of- 
ten, died  of  the  jaol-diftemper  before,  yet  from  the 
year  1749  t0  tne  vear  x752  indufive,  no  more  than 
four  perfons  died,  though  in  the  year  1750  the  num- 
ber of  prifoners  was  240  ;  and  of  thole  four,  one  died 
of  the  fmall-pox,  and  another  of  intemperance.  In  . 
the  year  1750  he  publifhed  fomeconfiderations  on  the 
caufes  of  earthquakes  ;  occafioned  by  the  flight  fhocks 
felt  that  year  in  London.  The  Jubilance  of  this 
work  was  alfo  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions. The  fame  year  he  exhibited  an  examination  of 
the  ftrength  of  feveral  purging  waters,  efpecially  of  the 
water  of  Jejfop's  well,  which  is  printed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions. 

Dr  Hales  had  now  been  feveral  years  honoured  with 
the  efleem  and  friendfhip  of  his  royal  highnefs  Frede- 
rick prince  of  Wales  ;  who  frequently  vilited  him  at 
Teddington,  from  bis  neighbouring  palace  at  Kew, 
and  took  a  pleafure  in  furprifing  him  in  the  midft  of 
tbofe  curious  refearches  into  the  various  parts  of  nature 
which  almofl  inceflantly  employed  him.  Upon  the 
prince's  death,  which  happened  this  year,  and  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  houfehold  of  the  priheefs-dowager,  he 
was,  without  his  felicitation,  or  even  knowledge,  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  clofet  or  almoner  to  her  royal 
highnefs.  In  1751  he  was  chofen  by  the  college  of 
phyficians  to  preach  the  anauual  fermon  caUcdC  row  tie's 
leiiure  :  Dr  William  Crowne  having  left  a  legacy  for  a 
fermon  to  be  annually  preached  on  *'  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  God  difplayed  in  the  formation  of  man." 
Dr  Hales's  text  was,  With  the  ancie?itis  nuifdom,  and  hi 
length  of  days  under jlanding,  Jobxii.  12.  This  fermon, 
as  ufual,  was  publifhed  at  the  requeft  of  the  college. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1752,  his  ventilators, 
worked  by  a  windmill,  were  fixed  in  Newgate,  with 
branching  trunks  to  24  wards  ;  and  it  appeared  that 
the  disproportion  of  thofe  that  died  in  the  gaol  before 
and  after  this  eftablifhment  was  as  16  107.  He  pub- 
lifhed alfo  a  farther  account  of  their  fuccefs,  and  fome 
obfervations  on  the  great  danger  arifing  from  foul  air, 
exemplified  by  a  narrative  of  feveral  perlons  feized 
with  the  gaol-fever  by  working  in  Newgate. 

On  the  death  of  Hans  Sloane,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1  75  3,  Dr  Hales  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  his  room.  The  fame 
year  the  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fome 
farther  coniiderations  about  means  to  draw  the  foul  air 
out  of  the  fick  rooms  of  occafional  army-hofpitals, 
and  private  houfes  in  town.  He  alfo  publifhed  many 
other  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ufe  and  fuc- 
cefs of  ventilators.  The  fame  year  a  defcription  of  a 
fea-gage,  which  the  doctor  invented  to  meafure  un- 
fathomable depths,  was  communicated  to  the  public  in 
the  fame  mifcellany  :  this  paper  was  drawn  up  about 
the  year  1732  or  1733,  by  the  doclor,  for  the  late  Co- 
lin Campbell,  Efq;  who  employed  the  ingenious  Mr 
Hawkfbee  to  make  the  machine  it  defcribes,  which 
was   tried  in  various  depths,  and  anfwered  with  great 
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Hales  exictnefs,  yet  was  at  lafl  loft  near  Bermuda.  In 
II  1754.,  he    communicated     to  the  Royal  Society  fome 

Half-blood  experiments  for  keeping  water  and  fiSh  fweet  with 
lime-water,  an  account  of  which  was  publifhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaclions.  He  alfo  continued  to  en- 
rich their  memoirs  with  many  ufeful  articles  from  this 
time  till  his  death,  particularly  a  method  of  forward- 
ing the  diftillation  of  frefh  from  fait  water  by  blowing 
fhowers  of  frefh  air  up  through  .the  latter  during  the 
operation.  In  1757  he  communicated,  to  the  editor  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  an  eafy  method  of  purifying 
the  air,  and  regulating  its  heat  in  melon-frames  and 
green-houfes  ;  alfo  further  improvements  in  his  method 
cf  diftilling  fea-  water. 

His  reputation  and  the  interest  of  his  family  and 
friends  might  eafily  have  procured  him  farther  pre- 
ferment :  but  of  farther  preferment  he  was  not  de- 
firous  ;  for  being  nominated  by  his  late  Majefty  to  a 
canonry  of  Windfor,  he  engaged  the  princefs  to  re- 
quest his  majel'ty  to  recal  his  nomination.  That 
a  man  fo  devoted  to  philofophical  (Indies  and  employ- 
ments, and  fo  confeientious  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
duty,  ihould  not  deSire  any  preferment  which  would 
reduce  him  to  the  dilemma  either  of  neglecling  his 
duty,  or  foregoing  his  amufement,  is  not  flrange  : 
but  that  he  would  refufe  an  honourable  and  profitable 
appointment,  for  which  no  duty  was  to  be  done  that 
would  interrupt  his  habits  of  life,  can  fcarce  be  im- 
puted to  his  temperance  and  humility  without  im- 
peaching his  benevolence";  for  if  he  had  no  wifh  of  any 
thing  more  for  hinifelf,  a  liberal  mind  would  furely 
have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  distribution  offo 
considerable  a  fum  as  a  canonry  of  Windfor  woti|d 
have  put  into  his  power,  in  the  reward  of  industry, 
the  alleviation  of  diftrefs,  and  the  fupport  ofhelplefs 
indigence.  He  was,  however,  remarkable  for  focial 
virtue  and  fweetne'fs  of  temper  ;  his  life  was  not  only 
blamelefs,  but  exemplary  in  a  high  degree  ;  he  was 
happy  in  himfelf,  and  beneficial  to  others,  as  appears 
by  this  account  of  his  attainments  and  purfuits ;  the 
eonflant  ferenity  and  cheertulnefs  of  his  mind,  and 
the  temperance  and  regularity  of  his  life,  concurred, 
with  a  good  constitution,  to  preferve  him  in  health 
and  vigour  to  the  uncommon  age  of  fonrfcore  and  four 
years.  He  died  at  Teddington  in  1761  ;  and  was  bu- 
ried, purfuant  to  his  own  dire&ions,  under  the  tower 
of  the  parilh-church,  which  he  built  at  his  own  expence 
not  long  before  his  death. — Her  royal  highnefs  the 
princefs  of  Wales  erected  a  momument  to  his  memory 
in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

HALESIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  18th  or- 
der, Bicorues.  The  calyx  is  quadridenrated,  fuperior  •, 
the  corolla  qnadrifid  ;  the  nut  quadrangular  and  dif- 
pcrmous. 

HALESWORTH,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England, 
feated  on  a  neck  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the 
river  Blkh;  101  miles  from  London  It- is  a  well  fre- 
quented thriving  place,  and  has  a  trade  in  linen  yarn 
and  nil-cloth.  It  has  one  large  chinch,  and  about 
700  good  houfes  ;  but  the  Streets  are  neither  wide  nor 
paved.  About,  the  town  is  raifed  a  great  deal  of  hemp. 
E;  Long.  i.  40.  N.  Lat.  52.   30. 

HALF-blood,  in  law,  is  where  a  man  marries  a 
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fecond  wife,  the  firft  being  dead,  and  by  the  firft  vea-  Half-afcrk 
ter  he  has  a  fon,  and  by  his  fecond  venter  has  like  wife         H 
a  fon  ;  the  two  brothers,  in  this  cafe,  are  but  of  half-    Halifax, 
blood.     See  Consanguinity  and  Descent.  -— ^— < 

HAi.F-Merk  ;  a  noble,  or  6s.  &d. 

Half  Moon,  in  fortification  ;  an  outwork  com pofed 
of  two  faces,  forming  a  faliant  angle,  whole  gorge  is 
in  form  of  a  crefcent  or  half-moon,  whence  the  name. 

HALFPENNY,  a  copper  coin,  whole  valueis  ex- 
prefled  by  its  name,  in  reference  to  the  penny. 

HALI-BEIGH,  firft  dragoman  or  interpreter  at 
the  Grand  Signior's  court  in  the  17th  century,  was 
born  of  Chriftian  parents  in  Poland  ;  but  having  been 
taken  by  the  Tartars  when  he  was  young,  they  fold 
him  to  the  Turks,  who  brought  him  up  in  their  reli- 
gion in  the  feraglio.  His  name,  in  his  native  country, 
was  Bobowfki.  He  learnt  many  languages,  and  Sir 
Paul  Ricaut  owns  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  feveral 
things  which  he  relates  in  his  Prefent  flate  of  the  Otto- 
vian  empire.  He  held  a  great  correfpondence  with  the 
Englifh,  who  perfuaded  him  to  translate  fome  books 
into  the  Turkifh  language  :  and  he  had  a  mind  tore- 
turn  into  the  bofom  of  the  Chriftian  churchy  but  died 
before  he  could  accomplifh  the  defign.  Dr  Hyde  pub- 
lished his  book  Of  the  liturgy  of  the  Turks,  their  pilgri- 
viages  to  Mecca,  their  circumcifion  and  vifitingofthefick. 
He  translated  the  catechifin  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  bible,  into  the  Turkifh  language.  The  MS. 
is  lodged  in  the  library  of  Ley  den.  He  wrote  like- 
wile  a  Tnrkilh  grammar  and  dictionary. 

HALICARNASSUS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  -principal 
town  of  Caria,  fa-id  to  be  built  by  the  Argives,  and 
fmiated  between  two  bays,  the  Ceramicus  and  Jalius. 
Ic  was  the  royal  rcfidence,  (called  Zephyra  formerly)  ; 
efpecially  of  Mauiolus,  made  more  illuftrious  by  his 
monument.  This  monument  was  one  of  the  fe- 
vtn  wonders,  and  erected  by  Artennfu.  Halicarnaf- 
fens,  or  HalicarnafTenfis,  was  the  gentilitious  name  of 
Herodotus  and  Dionyfius.  The  former  was  called  the 
Father  of  Hiftory  ;  and  the  latter  was  not  only  agood 
hiftorian  but  alfo  a  critic. 

HALL-ETUS,  in  orimhology.     See  Falco. 

HALiEUTlCS,  Hal ie u tica  AAIETT-ikA,  formed 
of  kyjivi,  fij/rar?/m>i,  which  is  derived  from,  «x?,  fea  ; 
books  feating  of  fillies,  or  the  art  of  fining. — We 
have  Still  extant  the  balieutics  of  Oppian; 

HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  America,  iiruated  in.W.  Long.  64.  30.  Ni 
Lat.  44.  45.  It  was  founded  in  1749,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  the  British  fettlements  there  from  the  auempts  of 
the  French  and  Indians.  It  was  divided  into;  35 
fquares,  each' containing  16  lots  of  40.  by  60  fett  ; 
one  established  church,  and  one  meeting-houfe,  and  a 
Small  number  of  houfes  out  of  the  regular  Streets. 
The  town  was  furrounded  by  pickettings,  and 
guarded  by  forts  on.  the  outfide  ;  but  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  American  troubles,  it  has 
been  very  Strongly  fortified.  Along  the  river  Che- 
bucto,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  town,  are  buildings 
and fiSh- flakes  for  at  leaft  two  miles,  and  to  the  north- 
ward on  the  river  for  about  one  mile.  The  plan, 
however,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  earl  of 
Halifax;  who  was  the  original  contriver.  The  pro- 
clamation ilTued  for  this  fettlement,  offered  5oacresof 
land  to  every  foldier  and  failor  who  would  fettle  in  that 
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Halifax,  part  of  America,  without  paying  any  rent,  or  doing 
*— **—~  any  fervice  for  ten  years,  and  no  more  than  one  fhil- 
.  Xmgper  annum  for  each  50  acres  ever  afterwards  :  10 
every  fold ier  and  failor  who  had  a  wife  and  children, 
ten  acres  more  were  added  to  every  individual  of  his 
family,  and  for  every  increafe  that  fhould  afterwards 
happen  in  the  fame  proportion :  To  each  fubaltern 
officer  80  acres,  and  15  for  each  of  his  family;  200 
acres  to  each  enfign  ;  300  to  each  lieutenant ;  400  to 
each  captain ;  6oq  to  every  officer  in  rank  above  a 
captain,  and  30  for. each  of  his  family.  The  govern- 
ment alfo  engaged  to  tranfport  and  maintain  the  new 
fcttlers  for  one  year  at  its  own  -expence,  and  to  furnifh 
tUem  with  fuch  arm9,  provifions,  utenfils,  implements, 
&c.  as  Should  be  neceflaiy  to  put  them  in  a  way  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands,  to  build  habitations,  and  to  com- 
mence a  fishery.  The  fame  conditions  were  like  wife- 
offered  to  all  carpenters  and  other  bandicraftfenen  5 
and  furgeons  were  offered  the  fame  conditions  with  the 
enligns. — This  proclamation  was  publifhed  in  March, 
and  by  the  month,  of  May  3700  perfons  had  offered 
themfelves.  They  accordingly  embarked,  and  efta- 
blilhed  themfelves  in  the  bay  of  Cbebucto  ;  calling 
their  city  Halifax  from  the  title  of  their  patron.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  October  the  fame  year,  350  comfort- 
able wooden  houfes  were  built,  and  as  many  more 
during  the  winter. — The  fame  year  in  which  the  fet- 
tlers  embarked,  the  government  granted  them  40,0001. 
for  their  expences.  In  1750,  they  granted  57,5821. 
17s.  34-d.  for  the  fame  pnrpofe ;  in  1751,  53,9271.  14s. 
4.d. ;  in  1752,  61.492I.  195.4^.;  in  1753,  94>6*5]-- 
12s.  4d.;  in  1754,  58,4471.  2s.  ;  and  in  1755, 
49,4181.  7s.  8d. — The  place  has  at  length  attained  a 
degree  of  fplendor  beyond  what  might  have  been 
expected  ;  for  which  ir  has  been  equally  indebted 
to  the  late  war,  to  the  great  increafe  of  popula- 
tion from  the  exiled  loyalifts,  and  the  foftering  care 
of  Great  Britain  ;  infomuch,  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants has  been  more  than  doubled  during  the  laft 
ten  years. 

The  harbour  is  perfectly  Sheltered  from  all  winds 
at  the  diftanee  of  12  miles  from  the  fea,  ar.d  is  fo  fpa- 
cious,  that  a  thoufand  fail  of  (hips  may  ride  in  it  with- 
out the  leaft  danger.  Upon  it  there  are  built  a  great 
number  of  commodious  wharfs,  which  have  from  12 
to  18  feet  water  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  for  the  con- 
venience of  loading  and  unloading  fhips.  The  ftreets 
of  the  town. are  regularly  laid  our,  and  crofs  each  other  1 
at.ri^ht  angles;  the  whole  riling  gradually  from  the 
water  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill,  whole  lop  is  regularly 
fortified,  but  not  fo  as  to  be  able  to  withftand  a  regu- 
lar attack.  Many  confiderable  merchants  refide  at 
this  place,  and  are  pofTefTed  of  {hipping  to  the  amount 
of  feveral  thoufand  tons,  employed  in  a  rlouriihing  trade 
both  with  Europe  and  the  Weftlndies-.  There  is  a  fmall 
but  excellent  careening  yard  for  fhips  of  the  British  na- 
vy that  are  upon  this  ftation,  or  that  may  have  occa- 
fion  to  come  in  to  refit,  and  take  water,  fuel,  or  frefh 
provifions  on  board,  in  their  paflage  to  and  from  the 
Weft  Indies.  It  is  always  kept  well  provided  with 
naval  (lores;  and  fhips  of  the  line  are  hove  down  and 
repaired  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  fafety.  Several 
batteries  of  heavy  cannon  command  the  harbour,  par- 
ticularly thofe  that  are  placed  upon  George's  Ifland, 
which  being  very  fteep  and  high,  and  fituated  in  mid- 


channel,  a  little  way  below  the  town  is  well  calculated 
to  annoy  vefTels  in  any  direction,  as  they  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  pafs  very  near  it  before  they  are  capable  of  do- 
ing any  mifchief.  Above  the  careening  yard,  which 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a  large  bafon 
or  piece  of  water,  communicating  with  the  harbour 
below,  near  20  miles  in  circumference,  and  capable  of 
containing  the  whole  navy  of  England,  entirely  fhel- 
tertdfrom  all  winds,  and  having  only  one  narrow  en- 
trance, which,  as  we  obferved  before,  leads  into  the 
harbour.-  There  are  a  number  of  detached  fettlements 
lately  formed  by  the  loyalifts  upon  the  bafon ;  the 
lands  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  water  being  general- 
ly thought  better  than  thofe  near  to  Halifax  ;  but  what 
fuccefs  may  attend  their  labours,  will  require  fome  time 
to  determine.  An  elegant  and  convenient  building  has 
been  erected  near  the  town  for  the  convalefcents  of 
the  navy  ;  but  the  healthinefs  of  the  climate,  has  as 
yet  prevented  many  perfons  from  becoming  patients, 
fcarcely  any  fhips  in  the  world  being  fo  free  from  com- 
plaints of  every  kind,  in  regard  tohealth,  as  thofe  that 
are  employed  upon  this  ftation.  There  is  a  very  fine 
lighthoufe,  Handing  upon  a  fmall  ifland,  juft  off  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  vifible,  either  by 
night  or  day,  fix  or  feven  leagues  off  at  fea. 

Halifax,  earl  of.     See  S  avillb. 

Halifax,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire- 
in  England,  feated  en  the  river  Calder,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  45.  It  has  the  title  of  an  earldom, 
and  is  very  eminent  for  the  clothier  trade.  The  parifh 
is  faid  to  be  the  molt  populous,  if  not  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive,  in  England  :  for  it  is  above  30  miles  in  cir- 
cumference; and,  befides  the  mother  church  at  Halifax, 
and  16  meeting-houfes,  has  12  chapels,  two  of  which 
are  parochial.  What  is  a  little  fingnlar,  all  the  meet- 
ing-houfes here,  except  the  quakers,  have  bells  and 
burying-grounds.  The  woollens-  principally  manu- 
factured here  are  kerfeys  and  fhalloons.  Of  the  for- 
mer it  is  affirmed,  that  one  dealer  hath  fent  by  com- 
miffion  60,000  pounds  worth  in  a  year  to  Holland  and 
Hamburgh  ;  and  of  the  latter,  it  is  laid,  100,000 
pieces  are  made  id  this  parfh  yearly.  The  inhabi- 
tants here  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  are  fo  en- 
tirely employed  in  thefe  manufactures,  that  agriculture 
is  but  little  minded.  Moft  of  their  provifions  of  all 
forts  are  brou;  ht  from  the- north  and  eaft  ridings, 
and  from  Lancashire,  Chefhire,  Nottinghamfhire,  and 
Warwickshire.  The  markets  are  very  much  crowded 
for  the  buying  and  felling  provifions  and  manufactures. 
The  cloths,  at  the  firft  erecting  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures in  thefe  parts,  having  been  frequently  flolen  : 
off  the  tenters  in  the  night,  a  law  was  made,  by  which 
the  magistrates  of  Halifax  were  empowered  to  pafs 
fentence  on,  and  execute  all  offenders,  if  they  were  ta- 
ken in  the  fact,  or  owned  it,  or  if  the  flolen  cloth  was 
found  upon  them,  provided  alio  Ae  crime  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  criminal  apprehended,  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  foreft  of  Hardwick.  Thofe  found  guilty 
were  executed  in  the  following  manner :  an  axe  was 
drawn  by  a  pnlly  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  engine,  and 
fattened  by  a  pin,  which  being  pulled  out,  ihe  axe  fell 
down  in  an  inftant,  and  did  its  work.  If  tbty  had 
ftole  an  ox,  horfe,  or  any  other  beaft,  it  was  led  with 
them  to  the  fcaffold,  and  there  fattened  by  a  chord  to 
the  pin;  that  held  up  the  axe  ;  and  when  the  lignal  was 
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given  by  the  jurors,  who  were  the  firfl  burghers  with-  England,  was  born  in  1574;  an<*  educated  at  Cam- 
in  the  feveral  towns  of  the  foreft,  the  beaft  was  driven  bridge.  He  became  profeflbr  of  rhetoric  in  that  uni- 
away,  and  the  pin  plucked  out,  upon  which  the  axe  verfity,  and  then  fucceffively  was  made  rector  of  Hal- 
fell  and  did  its  office.    This  fevere  and  fummary  courfe  fled  in  Suffolk,  prefented  to  the  living  of  Waltham 


of  juftice  gave  occafion  to  a  litany,  which  is  ftill 
much  more  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  beggars 
and  vagrants  of  thefe  parts,  than  is  the  common 
prayer,  viz. 

"  From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax,  good  Lord  deliver  us." 
thougn  neither  the  engine,  nor  maimer  of  proceeding 
againft  them,  are  now  in  ufe 


in  EfTex,  made  prebendary  of  Wolverhampton,  dean 
of  Worcefler,  bilhop  of  Exeter,  and  laftly  of  Nor- 
wich. His  works  teftify  his  zeal  againft  Popery,  and 
are  much  efleemed.  He  lamented  the  divifions  of  the 
Proteftants,and  wrote  fomething  concerning  the  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  them.  July  1616,  he  attended 
the  embafly  of  lord  Doncafler  into  France,  and  upon 


HALIOTIS,  the  ear-shell,  a  genus  of  infects  his  return  was  appointed  by  his  majeily  to  be  one  of 

belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  This  is  an  the  divines,  who  mould  attend  him  into  Scotland.     In 

animal  of  the  fnail*kind,  with  an  open  fhell  refembling  1618  he  was  fent  to  the  fynod  of  Dort  with  other  di- 

an  ear.     There  are  feven  fpecies,  diilinguifhed  by  the  vines,  and  pitched  upon  to  preach  a  Latin  fermon  be- 

figure  of  their  fhells.     See  Plate  CCXXX1V.  fore  that  aflembly.     But  being  obliged  to  return  from 

HALITZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  a  ter-  thence  before  the  fynod  broke  up,  on  account  of  his 

ritory  of  the  fame  name,  in  Red  Rufiia,  with  a  caftle.  health,  he  was  by  the  ftates  prefented  with  a  gold  me 


It  is  feated  on  the  river  Neifter.  E.  Long.  26  o. 
N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

HALL,  in  architecture,  a  large  room  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  fine  houfe  and  palace.  Vitruvins  mentions 
three  kinds  of  halls  ;  the  tetraftyle,  with  four  columns 
fupporting  the  platfond  or  ceiling  ;  the  Corinthian, 
with  columns  all  round  let  into  the  wall,  and  vaulted 
over ;  and  the  Egyptian,  which  had  a  periftyle  of  in- 
fulated  Corinthian  columns,  bearing  a  fecond  order 
with  a  ceiling. 

The  hall  is  properly  the  fineft  as  well  as  firfl:  mem- 
ber of  an  apartment :  and  in  the  houfes  of  ministers  of 
ftate,  magiftrates,  &c.  is  the  place  where  they  difpatch 
bufinefs,  and  give  audience.  In  very  magnificent 
buildings,  where  the  hall  is  larger  and  loftier  than  or- 
dinary, and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe,  it  is 
called  a  fa/00 n. 

The  length  of  a  hall  mould  be  at  leaft  twice  and  a 
quarter  its  breadth  j  and  in  great  buildings,  three 
times  its  breadth.  As  to  the  height  of  halls,  it  may 
be  two. thirds  of  the  breadth  ;  and,  if  made  with  an 
arched  ceiling,  it  will  be  much  handfomer,  and  lefs 
liable  to  accidents  by  fire.  In  this  cafe,  its  height  is 
found  by   dividing  its  breadth  into  fix  parts,  five  of 


fide  of  the  key  of  the  arch. 

Hall  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  a  court  of juftice  ; 
or  an  edifice  wherein  there  is  one  or  more  tribunals. 

In  Weftminfter-hall  are  held  the  great  courts  of 
England,  viz.  the  king's  bench,  chancery,  common 
pleas,  and  exchequer.  In  adjoining  apartments  is  like- 
wife  held  the  high  court  of  parliament. 
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dal.  He  wrote,  1.  Mifcellaneous  epiftles.  2.  Mun~ 
dus  alter  et  idem.  3.  A  jufl  cenfure  of  travellers. 
4.  The  Chriftian  Seneca.  5.  Satires,  in  fix  books. 
6.  A  century  of  meditations ;  and  many  other  works, 
which,  befides  the  above  fatires,  make  in  all  five  vo« 
lumes  in  folio  and  quarto.     He  died  in  1656. 

Hall  (John),  a  poet  of  diilinguifhed  learning,  was 
born  at  Durham,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  efleemed  the  brighteft  genius  in  that  univerfi- 
ty.  In  1646,  when  he  was  but  19  years  of  age,  he 
publiflied  his  Hora  Vaciva,  or  EfTays  ;  and  the  fame 
year  came  out  his  poems.  He  tranflated  from  the 
Greek  "  Hierocles  upon  the  golden  verfes  of  Pythago- 
ras j  before  which  is  an  account  of  the  ingenious  tranf- 
lator  and  his  works,  by  John  Davics  of  Kidwelly.  He 
died  in  1656,  aged  29. 

HALLAGE,  a  fee  or  toll  paid  for  cloth  brought 
to  be  fold  in  Blackwell-hall,  London. 

HALLAMAS,  in  old  Engliflvwriters,  the  day  of  all- 
hallows,  or  all-faints,  viz.  November  I.  It  is  one  of 
the  crofs  quarters  of  the  year  which  was  computed,  in 
ancient  writings,  from  Hallamas  to  Candlemas. 

HALLAND,  a  country   of  Sweden,  in  the  ifland 

of  Schonen,  lying  along  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  entrance 

which  will  be,  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  under     of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  oppoflte  to  Jutland.     It  is  60 


miles  along  the  coaft,  but  is  not  above  12  in  breadth. 
Halmftadt  is  the  capital  town. 

HALLATON,  a  town  of  Leicefterfhire,  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  feated  on  a  rich  foil,  12  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Leicefler,  in  E.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  52  35. 

HALLE,  a  little  difmantled  town  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,    in    Hainault.     The  church  of  Notre 


Wefhninfter-hall  was  the   royal  palace  or  place  of     Dame  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  held  in 
refidence  of  undent  Briti/h  kings  ;  who  ordinarily  held     great  veneration.     E.  Long.  3.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  44. 
their  parliaments,  and  courts  of  judicature,  in  their         Halle,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of  Ger- 
dwelling-houfes"(as  is  ftill  done  by  the  kings  of  Spain),     many,  in  the  circle  j)f  Upper  Saxony,  andjn  the  du- 
and  frequently  fat  in  perfon  in  the  courts  of  judicature,     chy  of  Magdeburg,  with  a  famous  univerfity  and  falt- 
as  they  ftill  do  in  parliament.  A  great  part  of  this  palace     works.    It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  $  and  is  feat- 
was  burnt  under  HeLiry  VIII.  what  remains  is  ftill  re- 
ferved  for  the  faid  judicatories.  The  great  hall,  where- 
in the  courts  of  kingXs  bench,  &c.  are  kept,  is  faid  to 
have  been  built  by    William  Rufus  ;    others  fay  by 
Richard  I.  or  II.    It  is  reckoned  fuperior,  in  point  of 
dimenfions,  to  any  hall  in  Europe  ;    being  300  feet 
long  and  100  broad. 


Hall  (Jofeph),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  church  of    Bavaria,  and  archbiihopric  of  Saltfburg  ; 


ed  in  a  pleafant  plain  on  the  river  Sale,  in  E.  Long* 
12.  23.  N.  Lat.  51.  36. 

Halle,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in 
Suabia,  famous  for  its  falt-pits.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Kocher,  among  rocks  and  mountains,  in  E  Long. 
10.  50.  N.  Lat.  49  6. 

HALLEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
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river  Saltza,  among  the  mountains.,  wherein  are 
mines  of  fait,  which  are  the  chief  riches  of  the  town 
and  country.     E.  Long.  12.  15.  N.  Lat.  47.  33. 

HALLELUJAH,  a  term  of  rejoicing,  fometimes 
fung  or  rehearfedat  the  end  of  verfes  on  fuch  occafions. 

The  word  is  Hebrew  ;  or  rather,  it  is  two  Hebrew 
Words  joined  together  ;  one  of  them  iWn?  ha/leju,  and 
the  other  w  jab  ;  an  abridgement  of  the  name  of  God, 
nw  Jehovah.  The  firft  fignifies  laudate,  "praifeye;" 
and  the  other,  Dominu?n,  **  the  Lord." 

St  Jerome  firft  introduced  the  word  hallelujah  into 
the  church  fervice  ;  for  aconfiderable  time  it  was  only 
efed  once  a  year  in  the  Latin  church,  viz.  at  Eafler  : 
but  in  the  Greek  church  it  was  much  more  frequenfc 
St  Jerome  mentions  its  being  fung  at  the  interments 
of  the  dead,  which  ftill  continues  to  be  tlone  in  that 
church,  as  alfo  on  fome  occafions  in  the  time  of 
Lent. 

In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  was  appointed 
to  be  fung  all  the  year  round  in  the  Latin  church, 
which  raifed  fome  complaints  agaiuft  that  pope ;  as 
giving  too  much  into  the  Greek  way,  and  introducing 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Conftantinople  into 
that  of  Rome.  But  he  excufed  himfelf  by  alleging, 
that  this  had  been  the  ancient  ufage  of  Rome  ;  and 
that  it  had  been  brought  from  Conftantinople  at  the 
time  when  the  Word  hallelujah  was  firft  introduced  un- 
der pope  Damafcus. 

HALLER  (Albert  Van),  an  eminent  phylician, 
was  born  at  Bern,  on  the  16th  of  October  1 708.  He 
was  the  fon  of  an  advocate  of  confiderable  eminence 
in  his  profeffion.  His  father  had  a  numerous  family, 
and  Albert  was  the  youngeft  of  five  fons.  From  the 
firft  period  of  his  education,  he  fhowed  a  very  great 
genius  for  literature  of  every  kind  :  to  forward  the 
progrefs  of  his  ftudies,  his  father  took  into  his  family 
aprivate  tutor,  named  Abraham  Billodz;  and  fuch  was 
the  difcipline  exerted  by  this  pedagogue,  that  the  acci- 
dental fight  of  him,  at  any  future  period  of  life,  ex- 
cited in  Haller  very  great  uneafinefs,  and  renewed  all 
his  former  terrors.  According  to  the  accounts  which 
are  given  us,  the  progrefs  of  Haller's  ftudies,  at  the 
earlieft  periods  of  life  was  rapid  almoft  beyond  belief. 
When  other  children  were  beginning  only  to  read,  he 
was  ftudying  Bayleand  Moreri :  and  at  nine  years  of 
age  he  was  able  totranflate  Greek,  and  was  beginning 
the  ftudy  of  Hebrew.  Not  long  after  this,  however, 
the  courfe  of  his  education  was  fomewhat  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  his  father  ;  an  event  which  happened 
when  he  was  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age.  After  this 
he  was  fent  to  the  public  fchool  at  Bern,  where  he  ex- 
hibited many  fpecimens  of  early  and  uncommon  genius. 
He  was  diftinguiflied  for  his  knowledge  in  the  Gieek 
and  Latin  languages  ;  but  he  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  his  poetical  genius ;  and  his  effays  of  this  kind, 
which  were  publiihed  in  the  German  language,  were 
read  and  admired  throughout  the  whole  empire.  In  the 
26th  year  of  his  age  he  began  the  fhidy  of  medicine 
at  Tubingen,  under  thofe  eminent  teachers  Duvernoy 
and  Camerarius  :  and  continued  there  for  the  (pace  of 
two  years,  when  the  great  reputation  of  tbcjwllly  ce- 
lebrated Boerhaave  drew  him  10  Leyden.  Nor  was  this 
diftinguiflied  teacher  the  only  man  from  whofe  fupe- 
lior  abilities  he  had  there  aa  opportunity  of  profit- 
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jug.     Ruyfch  was  ftill  alive,  and  Albinus  was  rifing     Haller. 

into  fame.     Animated  by  fuch  examples,  he  fpent  all  w~" v 

the  day,and  the  greateft  part  of  the  night,  in  themoft 
intenfe  ftudy  ;  and  the  proficiency  which  he  made, 
gained  him  univerfal  efteem  both  from  his  teachers  and 
fellow  ftudents.  From  Holland,  in  the  year  1727,  he 
came  to  England.  There,  however,  his  flay  was  but 
ftioit;  and  it  was  rather  his  intention  to  vifit  the  illu- 
ftrious  men  of  that  period,  than  to  profecute  his  ftu- 
dies at  London.  He  formed  connections  with  fome  of 
the  moft  eminent  of  them.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
friendihip  of  Douglas  and  Chefeldcn  ;  and  he  met  with 
a  reception  proportioned  to  his  merit  from  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society.  After  hrs  vi- 
fit to  Britain,  he  went  to  France,-  and  there,  under 
thofe  eminent  matters,  Winflow  and  Le  Dran,  with 
the  latter  of  whom  he  refided  during  his  ftay  in  Paris, 
he  had  opportunities  of  profecuting  anatomy,  which 
he  had  not  before  enjoyed.  But  the  zeal  of  our  young 
anatomift  was  greater  than  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
at  that  period,  even  in  the  enlightened  city  of  Paris, 
could  admit  of.  An  information  being  lodged  againft 
him  to  the  police  for  diflecting  dead  bodies,  he  was 
obliged  to  cut  fhort  his  anatomical  inveftigations  by  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Still,  however,  intent  on  the  farther 
profecution  of  his  ftudies,  he  went  to  Bafil,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  to  the  celebrated  Bernoulli. 

Thus  improved  and  inftructed  by  the  lefturesof  the 
moft  diftinguiflied  teachers  of  that  period,  by  uncom- 
mon natural  abilities,  and  by  unremitting  induftry,  he 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.     Not  long  after  this,  he  offered  himfelf  a  can- 
didate, firft  for  the  office  of  phyfician  to  an  hofpital, 
and  afterwards  foraprofefibrfhip.   But  neither  the  cha- 
racter which  he  had  before  he  left  his  native  country, 
nor  the  fame  which  he   had  acquired  and  fupported 
while  abroad,  were  fufficient  to  combat  the  intereft  op- 
pofedtohim.     He  was  difappointed  in  both  ;  and  it 
was  even  with  difficulty   that  he  obtained,  in  the  fol- 
lowingyear,  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  a  public  li-. 
brary  at  Bern.     The  exercife  of  this  office  was  indeed 
by  no  means  fuited  to  his  great  abilities:  bnt  it   was 
agreeable  to  him,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for 
that  extenfive  reading  by  which  he  has  been  fo  juftly 
diftinguiflied.  The  neglect  of  his  merit  which  marked 
his  firft  outfet,  neither  diminifhed  his  ardour  for  medi- 
cal purfuits,  nor  detracted  from  his  reputation  either    • 
at  home  or  abroad.     And  foon  after  he  was  nominated 
a  profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  by  king 
George  II.     The  duties  of  this  important  office  he  dif- 
charged,  with  no  lefs  hoDour  to  himfelf  than  advantage 
to  the  public,  for  the  fpace  of  17  years;  and  it  afforded, 
him  anample  field  for  the  exertion  of  thofe  great  talents 
which  he  pofJefled.     Extenlively  acquainted  with  the 
fentiments  of  others  reflecting  the  oeconomy  of  the 
human  body,    flruck  with   the   diveriity  of  opinions 
which  they  held,  and  fenfible  that  the  only  means,  of 
invefligating  truth  was  by  careful  and  candid  experi- 
ments, he  undertook  the  arduous  tafk  of  exploring  the 
phaeaomena  of  human  nature  from  the  original  fourcc. 
I    thefe  purfuits  he  was  no  lefs  induftrioub  than  firccefs- 
ful,  and  there  was  hardly  any  function  of  the  body  on 
which  bis  experiments  did  not  reflect  either  a  1  ew  or  a 
ftronger  light.     Nor  was  it.  long  nectflary  foi  J;im,  in; 
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Hallcr.     this  arduous  undertaking,  to  labour  alone.     The  ex- 
'    ~*       '  ample  of  the  preceptor  iufpired  his  pupils  with  thefpi- 
rit  of  induftrious  exertion.     Zinn,  Zimmerman,  Cal- 
daai,  and  many  others,  animated  by  a  generous  emu- 
lation, laboured  with  indefatigable  induftry  to  profe- 
fecuie  and  to  perfect  the  discoveries  of  their  great  ma- 
ster*.    And  the  mutual  exertion  of  the  teacher  and  his 
{Indents,   not  only  tended  to  forward  the  progrefs  of 
medical  fcience,  but    placed    the    philofophy  of    the 
human  body  on  a  more  fare,  and  almoft  entirely  new, 
balls.    But  the  labours  of  Dr  Haller,  during  his  reii- 
dence  at  Gottingen,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  any 
one  department  of  fcience.     He  was  not  more  anxious 
to  be  an  improver  himfelf,   than  to  mitigate  others  t<*. 
fimilar  puruiits.     To   him,  the  Anatomical  Theatre, 
the  School  of  Midwifery,    Chirurgical  Society^  and 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences   at    Gottingcn,  owe 
their  origin.     Such  diltinguifned  merit  could  not  fail 
to  meet  with  a  fuitable  reward  from  the  fovereign  un- 
der whofe  protection  he  then  taught.     The  king  of 
Great  Britain  not  only  honoured  him  with  every  mark 
of  attention  which  he  himfelf  could  beftow,  but  pro- 
cured  him  alfo  letters  of  nobility  from  the  emperor. 
On  the  death  of  Dilienius,  he  had  an  offer  of  the  pro- 
fefrbrmip  of  botany  at  Oxford  ;  the   (fates  of  Holland 
invited  him  to  the  chair  of  the  younger  Albinus  ;   the 
king  of  Prulfia  was  anxious  that  he  mould  be  the  fuc- 
ceiror  of  Maupertuis  at  Berlin.     Marfhal  Keith  wrote 
to  him  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign,  offering  him  the 
chancellorship  of  the  university  of  Halle,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Wolff.     Count  Orlow  invited 
himtoRulfia,  in  the  name  of  his  miftrefs  the  emprefs, 
•offering  him  a  diitinguilhed  place  at  St  Peterfbourgh. 
The  king  of  Sweden  conferred  on  him  an  unfolicited 
honour,  by  railing  him  to  the  rank  of  knighthood  of 
the  order  of  the  pokr  Star;  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many did  him  the  honour  of  a  perfonal  vifit :  during 
which  he  thought  it  no  degradation  of  his  character 
to  pafs  fome  time  with  him  in  the  moft  familiar  con- 
versation. 

Thus  honoured  by  fovereigns,  revered  by  men  of 
literature,  and  efteemed  by  all  Europe,  he  had  it  ia 
his  power-te  have  held  the  higheft  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  Yet  declining  all  the  tempting  offers 
which  were  made  to  him,  he  continued  at  Gottingcn, 
anxioufly  endeavouring  to. extend  the  rifing  fame  of 
that  medical  fchool.  But  after  17  years  residence  in 
that  university,  an  ill  State  of  health  rendering  him  lefs 
fit  for  the  duties  of  the  important  office  which  he  held, 
he  Solicited  and  obtained  permiflion  from  the  regency 
of  Hanover  to  return  to  his  native  city  of  Bern.  His 
fellow-citizens,  who  might  at  firSt  have  fixed  him 
among  themfelves,  with  no  lefs  honour  than  advautage 
to  their  city,  were  now  as  fenfible  as  others  of  his  fu- 
perior  merit.  A  penfion  was  fettled  upon  him  for  life, 
and  he  was  nominated  at  different  times  to  fill  the  molt 
important  offices  in  the  ftate.  Thefe  occupations,  how- 
ever, did  not  diminifh  his  ardour  for  ufeful  improve- 
ments. He  was  the  firft  prefident,  as  well  as  the 
greateft  promoter,  of  theOeconomical  Society  at  Bern; 
and  he  may  beconfidered  as  the  father  and  founder  of 
the  Orphan  Hofpital  of  that  city.  Declining  health, 
however,  restrained  his  exertions  in  the  more  active 
fccn.es  of  life,  and  for  many  years  he  was  confined  en- 
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tirely  to  his  own  houfe.  Even,  this  however,  could 
not  put  a  period  to  his  utility  :  for,  with  indefatigable 
induttry,  he  continued  his  favourite  employment  of  wri- 
ting till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  ;  which  hap- 
pened in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember 1777.  His  El  omenta  Phifologia  and  Bibiiotheca 
Medicina,  will  afford,  to  lateft  poiterity,  undtuiable 
proofs  of  his  indefatigable  induftry,  penetrating  genius, 
and  folid  judgment.  But  he  was  not  lefs  distinguished 
as  a  philolopher  than  beloved  as  a  man  ;  and  he  was 
not  more  eminent  for  his  improvement  in  every  depart- 
ment of  medical  fcience,  than  for  his  piety  to  God,  and 
benevolence  to  all  maiiKind. 

HALLERIA,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  a  clals  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfoliate.  The  calyx  is  tritid;  the  co- 
rolla quadrifid  ;  the  filaments  longer  than  the  corolla; 
the  berry  inferior  and  bilocular,  (the  fruit  not  yet  fully 
defcribed.) 

HALLEY  (Dr  Edmund),  an  eminent  astronomer, 
was  the  only  ion  of  a  foap-boiler  in  London,  and  was 
born  in  1656.  He  firlt  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  languages  and  fciences,  but  at  length  gave  himfelf 
up  wholly  to  that  of  aflrononiy.  In  1676  he  went  to 
the  illand  of  St  Helena  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 
fixed  (tars,  by  the  addition  of  thofe  which  lie  near  the 
South  pole  ;  and  having  delineated  a  planifphere  in 
which  he  laid  them  all  down  in  their  exact  places,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1678,  In  the  year  1680  he 
took  what  is  called  the*  grand  tour,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  the  celebrated  Mr  Nelfon.  In  the  midway  be- 
tween Calais  and  Paris,  Mr  Halley  had  a  fight  of  a  f  e- 
markable  comet,  as  it  then  appeared  a  fecond  time  that 
year,  in  its  return  from  the  fun.  He  had  the  Novem- 
ber before  Seen  it  in  its  defcent ;  and  now  haftened  to 
complete  his  obfervatiens  upon  it,  in  viewing  it  from 
the  royal  obfervatory  of  France.  His  defign  in  this 
part  of  his  tower  was,  to  fettle  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  royal  aftronomers  of  Greenwich 
and  Paris  :  and  in  the  mean  time  to  improve  himfeif 
uuder  fo  great  a  inafter  as  CaSfini.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  fpent  great  part  of  the  year 
1681 ;  but  his  affairs  calling  him  home,  he  returned  to 
England.  In  1683,  he  published  his  Theory  of  the  va- 
riation of  the  rnagnetical compafs  ;  in  which  he  fuppoles 
the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  to  be  a  great  magnet,  with 
four  rnagnetical  poles,  or  points  of  attraction  :  but  af- 
terwards thinking  that  this  theory  was  liable  to  great 
exceptions,  be  procured  an  application  to  be  made  to 
king  William,  who  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
Paramour  Pink,  with  orders  to  feek  by  obfervatious 
the  difcovery  of  the  rule  of  variations,  and  to  lay  down 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  his  majefty'g  fettleraents 
in  America. — He  fet  out  on  this  attempt  on  the  24th 
of  November  1698:  but  having  croflcd  the  line,  his 
men  grew  iickly  ;  and  his  lieutenant  mutinying,  he  re- 
turned home  in  June  1699.  Having  got  the  litutenact 
tried  and  cafhiered,  he  fet  fail  a  fecond  time  in  Sep- 
tember following,  with  the  fame  fhip  and  another  of 
lefs  bulk,  of  which  he  had  alfo  the  command.  He  now 
traverfed  the  vaft  Atlantic  ocean  from  one  hemisphere 
to  the  other  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit  him  to 
go;  and  having  made  his  obfervations  at  Sc  Helena, 
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Hallcria, 
Hulley. 


Halley 


Halmote, 
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Brazil,  Cape  Verd,  Barbadoes,  the  Madeiras,  the  Ca- 
naries, thecoaft  of  Barbary,  and  many  other  latitudes, 
arrived  in  September  1700 ;  and  the  next  year  publifh- 
ed  a  general  chart,  mowing  at  one  view  the  variation 
of  the  compafs  in  all  thofe  places.  Captain  Halley,  as 
he  was  now  called,  had  been  at  home  little  more  than 
half  a  year,  when  he  was  fent  by  the  king,  to  obferve 
the  courfe  of  the  tides,  with  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  principal  head-lands  in  the  Britilh  channel  ; 
which  having  executed  with  his  ufual  expedition  and 
accuracy,  he  publifhed  a  large  mapof  the  Britilh  chan- 
nel. Soon  after,  the  emperor  of  Germany  refolving  to 
make  a  convenient  harbour  for  (hipping  in  the  Adria- 
tic, Captain  Halley  was  fent  by  queen  Anne  to  view 
the  two  ports  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia.  He  embarked 
on  the  22d  of  November  1702;  palled   over  to  Hol- 
land ;  and  going  through  Germany  to  Vinena,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lilria  :  but  the  Dutch  oppofing  the  delign, 
it  was  laid  afide  ;  yet  the  emperor  made  him  a  prefent 
of  a  rich  diamond-ring  from  bis  finger,  and  honoured 
him  with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  to  queen  Anne.  Prefently  after  bis  return, 
lie  was  fent  again  on  the  fame  bufinefs  ;  when  palling 
through  Hanover,  he  fupped  with  king  George  I.  then 
electoral  prince,  and  his  lifter  the  queen  of  Pruflia.  On 
his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  was  the  fame  evening  prefent- 
ed  to  the  emperor,  who  fent  his  chief  engineer  t®  at- 
tend him  to  Iftria,  where  they  repaired  and  added  new 
fortifications  to  thofe  of  Trielte.   Mr  Halley  returned 
to  England  in  1703  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  made  pro- 
feflor  of  geometry  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the 
room  of  Dr  Wallis,  and  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  conferred  on  him  by  that  univerfity.     Heisfaid 
to  have  loft  the  profefforfhip  of  aftronomy  in  that  city, 
becaufe  he  would  not  profefshis  belief  of  the  Chriftian 
religion.     He  was  fcarcely  fettled  at  Oxford,  when  he 
began  to  tranflate  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic,  Apollo- 
fiius  defefiione  rationis  ;  and  to  reftore  the  two    books 
Defetfione  fpatiioi  the  fame  author,  which  are  loft,  from 
the  account  given  of  them  by  Pappius  ;  and  he  publifh- 
ed the  whole  work  in  1706.  Afterwards  he  had  a  fliare 
in  preparing  for  the  prefs  Apollonius's   Conies;  and 
ventured  tofnpplythe  whole  eighth  book,  the  original 
of  which  is  alfo  loft.     He  likewifc  added  Serenus  on 
the  feclion  of  the  cylinder  and  cone,  printed  from  the 
original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  and  publiih- 
ed  the  whole  in  folio.     In  1714,  he  was  made  fecre- 
rary  of  the  Royal  Society  -,  in  1720,  he  was  appointed 
the  king's  aftronomer  at  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Green- 
wich, in  the  room    of  Mr  Flamftead  ;  and,  in  1729, 
was    chofen  as  a  foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.     He   died  at  Greenwich  in  1 742. 
His  principal   works  are,  1.  Catalogus  Jfellarum  au- 
flralium.     2.  Tabula  ajlronomica.      3.  an  abridgment 
of  the  aftronomy  of  comets,  &c.     We  are  alfo  indeb- 
ted to  him  for  the  publication  of  feveral   of  the  works 
of  the    great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  had  a  particular 
friendfliip  for  him,  and  to  whom  he  frequently   com- 
municated his  difcoveries. 

JI alley's  Qitadrant.     See  Quadrant. 

HALLIARDS,    the  ropes  or   tackles    ufiuily  em- 
ployed to  hoi  ft  or  lower  any   fail  upon  its  refpective 
,  maftorftay.     See  Jears. 

HALMOTE,   or  Haltmot«,  is  the    fsrae  with 
Vol.  VIII. 


Halterifise 
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what  is  now  called  a  court-baron,  the  word  implying  Halmfiadt 
a  meeting    of  the  tenants   of  the  fame  hall  or  manor. 
The  name  is  ftill  retained  at  Lufton,  and  other  places 
in  Hercfordfhire,- England.     See  Mote. 

HALMSTADT.     See  Helmstadt. 

HALO,  or  Corona,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  colour- 
ed circle  appearing  round  the  body  of  the  fun,  moon, 
orany  of  the  large  ftars.     See  Corona. 

HALORAGUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tetrs- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  octandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  quadrifid  above  ;  there  are  four  petals  ;  a 
dry  plum,  and  a  quadrilocular  nut. 

HALESTEAD,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  fcated 
on  the  river  Coin,  45  miles  from  London.  Ithas  an  old 
church,  the  lleeple  of  which  was  once  burnt  down  by 
lightning,  but  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  an  individual, 
(Robert  Fifke,  Efq  ;).  The  town  confifts  of  about 
600  pretty  good  houfes,  and  is  fituated  on  a  rifiug 
ground,  but  the  ftreets  are  not  paved.  The  inhabitants 
are  about  4000  in  number.  Here  is  a  good  manufac- 
tory of  fays,  bays,  callimancoes,  &c.  alfo  a  good 
free  fchool  for  40  boys,  and  a  very  antique  Bridewell. 
Its  market  on  Friday  is  noted  for  corn. 

HALT,  in  war,  a  paufe  or  flop  ia  the  march  of  a 
military  body. — Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin 
halitus,  "breath  ;"  it  being  a  frequent  occafion  of  halt- 
ing to  take  breath  :  others  from  alto,  becaufe  in  halt- 
ing they  raifed  their  pikes  on  end,  &c. 

HALTER,  in  the  manege,  a  head-ftall  for  a  horfe, 
of  Hungary  leather,  mounted  with  one,  and  fome times 
two  ftraps,  with  a  fecond  throat-band,  if  the  horfe  is 
apt  to  unhalter  himfelf. 

H/iLTER-Caft,  is  an  excoriation  of  the  paftern,  ccca- 
fioned  by  the  halter's  being  entangled  about  the  foot, 
upon  the  horfe' s  endeavouring  to  rub  his  neck  with  his 
hinder  feet.  For  the  cure  of  this,  anoint  the  place, 
morning  and  evening,  with  equal  quantities  of  linfeed 
oil  and  brandy,  well  mixed. 

HALTERISTiE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  players 
at  difcus  ;  denominated  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  dif- 
cu3  called  by  the  Greeks  «xt»p,  and  by  the  Latins  hat- 
ter.    See  Discus. 

Some  take  the  difcus  to  have  been  a  leaden  weight 
or  ball  which  the  vaulters  bore  in  their  hands,  to  fe- 
cureand  keep  themfelves  the  more  lteady  in  their  leap- 
ing. Others  will  have  the  halter  to  be  a  lump  or  mafs 
ef  lead  or  ftone,  with  an  hole  or  handle  fixed  to  it,  by 
which  it  might  be  carried;  and  that  the  lultcriftse 
were  thofe  who  exercifed  themfelves  in  removing 
thefe  maffes  from  place  10  place. 

Hier.  Mercurialis,  in  histreatife  De  arte gymnafh ca, 
1.  ii.  c.  12.  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  haiteriftse  ;  for 
though  there  was  but  one  halter,  there  were  two  ways 
of  applying  it.  The  one  was  to  throw  or  pitch  it  in  a 
certain  manner  ;  the  other  only  to  hold  it  out  at  arm's- 
end,  and  in  this  pofture  to  give  themfelves  divers  mo- 
tions, fwinging  the  hand  backwards  and  foiv  aids  ac- 
cording to  the  engraven  figures  thereof  given  us  by 
Mercurialis. — The  halter  was  of  a  cylindrical  figure, 
fmaller  in  the  middle,  where  it  was  held,  by  one  dia- 
meter, than  at  the  two  ends.  It  was  above  a  foot  long, 
and  there  was  one  for  each  hand  :  it  was  either  of  iron, 
ftone,  or  lead. 

Galen,  De  tuend,  valetud.  lib.  i.  v.  &  vi-  fpeaks  of 
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this  exercife,  and  fhows  of  what  ufc  it  is  in  purging     ther  of  Cufh, 


HAM 

Mizraim,    Phut,  and  Canaan 


each 


Ham 
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both  to  purgation  and  phlebotomy.  _   f   ^  a>_._    ^  ^    ;nwirance.  that   he  peopled  it  with, , 


HALTON,  or  Haulton,    i. 


town  of  Chefhire,  186  miles  from  London.  It  (lands 
on  a  hill,  where  a  caftle  was  built  anno  1071,  and  is  a 
member,  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  ;  which  maintains  a 
lame  iurifdidionin  the  country  round  it,  by  the  name 
of  Halton-Fee,  or  the  honour  of  Halton,  having  a  court 
of  record,  prifon,  &c.  within  themfelves.  About  Mi- 
chaelmas every  year,  the  king's  officers  of  the  duchy 
keep  a  law-day  at  the  caftle,  which  ftill  remains  a  ftate 


tikh  Town,  a     Africa  tor  his    inheritance,  that   he  peopled  it  with 


his  children.  As  for  himfclf,  it  is  thought  by  fome 
that  he  dwelt  in  Egypt  ;  but  M.  Bafuage  is  rather  01 
opinion,  that  neither  Ham  nor  Mizraim  ever  were  m 
Egypt,  but  that  their  pofterity  fettled  in  this  country, 
and  called  it  by  the  name  of  their  ancefiors.  And  as 
to  Ham's  being  worihipped  as  a  god,  and  called  Jupi- 
ter Bammon,  he  thinks  people  may  have  been  led  into 
this  miftake  by  the  fimilitude  of  names ;  and  that  Ju- 


,  at  the  caftle,  which  1 ,1  ™g™£™~      pheV  H  mmon  was  the  fun,  to  which  dishonours 
once  a  fortnigh    a  court  is  kept  here,  to     p  However  that 


ly  building  . 

determine  all  matters  within  their  junfdiclion  ;  but  fe- 
lons and  thieves  are  carried  to  the  feffionsat  Chelter,  to 
receive  their  fentence.  By  the  late  inland  navigation, 
it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee, 
Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber, 
Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  about   500  miles,  in  the  counties     Egypt 
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have  been  paid  at  all  times  in  Egypt.  However  that 
may  be,  Africa  is  called  the  land  of  Ham,  m  feveral 
places  of  the  pfalms,  (Pfal.  lxxvii.  51.  civ-  23.  cv.  22.) 
In  Plutarch,  Egypt  is  called  Chemia  ;  and  there  are 
fome  footfteps  of  the  name  of  Ham  or  Cham  obferved 
in  Pfochemmis,  Pfitta-chemmis,  which  arc  cantons  of 


of  Lincoln,    Nottingham,    York,    Lancafter,  Welt- 
moreland,    Stafford,    Warwick,    Leicefter,    Oxford, 

Worcefler,  &c. 

HALTWHISTLE,  a  town  of  Northumberland  in 

England,  fituatcd  in  E.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.   55-  °- 
It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  affords  good  entertainment 

for  travellers.  ,..■„:  ,    ,  1 

HALYMOTE,  properly  fignifies  an  holy  or  eccle- 

fiaftical  court.     See  Halmote. 

There  is  a  court  held  in  London  by  this  name  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  meriffs,  for  regulating  thebakers. 
It  was  anciently  held  on  Sunday  next  before  St  Tho- 
mas's day,  and  for  this  reafon  called  the  Ha/ymote,  or 

Holy -court.  ,    . 

HALYS,  (anc.  geog.)  the  nobleff  river  of  the 
Hither  Afia,  through  which  it  had  a  long  courfe,was 
the  boundary  of  Crcefus's  kingdom  to  the  eaft.  Run- 
ning  down  from  the   foot  of  mount  Taurus,  through 


Ham,  a  faxon  word  ufed  for  « a  place  of  dwell- 
ing ;"  a  village  or  town  :  hence  the  termination  of 
fome  of  our  towns,  Nottingham,  Buckingham,  &c.  Al- 
io a  home  clofe,  or  little  narrow  meadow,  is  called  a 

ham.  . 

Ham  is  alfo  a  part  of  the  leg  of  an  animal;  being 
the  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee,  or  the  ply  or  angle 
in  which  the  leg  and  thigh,  when  bent,  incline  to  each 

other.  , 

Ham,  in  commerce,  &c.  is  ufed  for  alegortnign 
of  pork,  dried,  feafoned,  and  prepared,  to  make  it  keep, 
and  to  give  it  a  brifk  agreeable  flavour. 

Wcftphalia  hams,  fo  much  in  vogue,  are  prepared 
by  falling  them  with  faltpetre,  prtffing  them  in  a 
pi  efs  eight  or  ten  days,  then  fteeping  them  jn  jum- 
per-water, and  drying  them  by  the  fmoke  of  jumper- 
wood. 

A  ham  may  be  falted  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Weft- 


ning   down  from  the   foot  of  mount  I  aurus,  ttirougu  fprinkline  a  ham  of  young  pork  with  fait 

Cataonia  and  Cappadocia,  it  divided  almoft  the  who  e  gaha,  ^P™^  .    *  ^^  fj  blood  .  rhen 

of  the  Lower  Alia,  from   the  fea  of  Cyprus   down  wiping  it  dry,  and  robbing  it  with  a  mixture  of  a  pound 

the  Euxine,  according   to  Herodotus  ;  who  feems  to  JP    g      fllaar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  faltpetre,  half 

extend  its  courfe  too  far.     According  to  Strabo,  him-  «         •        *,    J      1          threc  'ints  0f  common  fait, 

an,  it  had  its  fprings  in  the  Great  Cap-  ■ ■  P  ^       /         ?      .     an  •  „*         over  the  fire  till 


felf  a  Cappadociai., 

padocia.  It  feparated  Paphlagonia  from  Cappadocia  ; 
and  received  its  name  «■*<>  rov  «*•?,  from  fait,  becaule 
its  waters  were  of  a  fait  and  bitter  tafte,  from  the  nature 
of  the  foil  over  which  they  flowed.  It  is  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  milled  by 
the  ambiguous  word  of  this  oracle  : 

If  Croefus  paffes  over  the  Halys  he  fhall  deflroy  a  great  em- 
pire. 
That  empire  was  his  own.  See  Croesus  and  Lydia. 

HALYWERCFOLK,  in  old  writers,  were  per- 
fons  who  enjoyed  land,  by  the  pious  fervice  of  repair- 
ing fome  church,  or  defending  a  fepulchre. 

This  word  alfo  fignified  fuch  perfons  in  the  diocefe 
of  Durham,  as  held  their  lands  to  defend  the  corps  of 
St  Cuthbert,  and  who  from  thence  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  not  being  forced  to  go  out  of  the  biihopric. 

HAM,  or  Cham  (anc.  geog.),  the  country  of  the 
Zuzims  (  Gen.  xiv.  5.)  the  fituation  whereof  is  not 
known, 

Ham,  the  youngeft  fon  of  Noah.     He  was  the  fa- 


well  ftirred"' together  in  an  iron  pan  over  the  fire  till 
they  are  moderately  hot  :  let  it  lie  three  weeks  in  this 
falling,  and  be  frequently  turned,  and  then  dry  it  in  a 
chimney. 

Ham,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  capital  of  the  county  of  Mark,  and  fubjea  to 
the  king  of  Prulfia.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lippe,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Munfter.  The  adjacent  country  abounds 
in  corn,  hemp,  and  flax  ;  and  the  inhabitants  get  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  travellers.  It  was  formerly  a 
Hanfe-town,   but  is    now  reduced.     E.  Long.  7.  53 

N.  Lat.  51-42.  , 

Ham,  a  town  ofPicardy,  in  France,  feated  on  the 
river  Somme,  among  marines.  It  has  three  parilhes, 
and  there  is  here  a  round  tower  whofe  walls  are  36 
feet  thick.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1S57> 
but  reftored  by  treaty.  E.  Long.  3.  9.  N.  Lat.  49.  45. 

HAMADAN.     See  Amadan. 

HAMADRYAD ES  (formed  of  «//*  together,  and 
J'fvus  dryad,  of  <f«i,j  oak),  in  antiquity,  certain  fabulous 
deities  revered  among  the  ancient  heathens,  and  be- 
lieved  to  prefide  oyer  woods  and  forefls,  and  to  be  in- 
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Hamah,  clofed  under  the  bark  of  the  oaks.  The  hamadryades 
Hama-  were  fiippofed  to  live  and  die  with  the  trees  they  were 
melis.      attached   to ;    as    is  obferved  by  Servius  on  Virgil, 

' * '.Eclog.  x.  ver.  62.  after  Mnefimachus,  the  fcholiaft  of 

Apollonius,  &c.  who  mentions  other  traditions  rela- 
ting thereto. 

The  poets,  however,  frequently  confound  the  Ha- 
madryads with  the  Naiades,  N  ipsese,  and  rural  nymphs 
in  general;  witnefs  Catullus,  Carm.  Ixviii.  ver.  23. 
Ovid,  Fall.,  iv.  229.  Met.  i.  ver.  605.  xiv.  ver.  628. 
Propertius,  Elsg.  xx.  32..Virg.  Eel.  x.  ver.  64.  Georg. 
iv.  ver.  382,383.  Feflus  calls  them  Querquetulatia,  as 
being  iflued  or  fprung  from  oaks...  An  ancient  poet, 
Pherenicus,  in  Athenaeus,  lib.  iii.  calls  the  vine,  fig- 
tree,  and  other,  fruit-trees,  Hamadryades,  from  the 
name  of  their  mother,  the  oak. 

This  common  idea  among  the  ancients,  of  nymphs 
or  intellectual  beings  annexed  to  trees,  will  account  for 
their  worshipping  of  trees  ;  as  we  find  they  did,  not 
only  from  their  poets  but  their  hiftorians.  Livy  fpeaks 
of  an  ambaffador's  addreffing  himfelf  to  an  old  oak,  as 
to  an  intelligent  perfon  and  a  divinity,  Lib.  iii  §  25. 

HAMAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Alia,  in  Syria,  fi- 
tuated  in  E.  Long.  36.  15.  N.  La:.  35.  15.  By  fome 
travellers  it  is  corrupiiy  called  Amarl  zn&Apiant.  Some 
miftake  it  for  the  ancient  Apamea  ;  but  this  is  now 
called  Afamiyah,  and  is  fituated  a  days  journey  from 
Hamah.  Hamah  is  fituated  among  hills,  and  has  a 
caftle  feated  on  a  hill.  It  has  all  along  been  a  con- 
fiderable  place,  and  in  the  13th  century  had  princes 
of  its  own.  It  is  very  large,  and  being  feated  on  the 
afcent  of  a  hill,  the  houfes  rife  above  one  another,  and 
make  a  fine  appearance.  It  is,  however,  like  mod 
other  towns  under  the  Turkifh  government,  going  to 
decay.  .  Many  of  the  houfes  are  half  ruined;  but 
thofe  which  are  ftill  Handing,  as  well  as  the  mofques 
•  and  cattle,  have  their  walls  built  of  black  and  white 
flones,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  various  fi- 
gures. The  river  Affi,  the  ancient  Orontes,  runs  by 
the  fide  of  the  caftle,  and  fills  the  ditches  round  it, 
which  are  cut  very  deep  into  the  rock.  This  river, 
leaving  the  caftle,  pkfles  through  the  town  from  fouth 
to  north,  and  has  a  bridge  over  it,  though  it  is  pretty 
broad.  In  its  courfe  through  the  town  it  turns  18 
great  wheels,  called  by  the  natives  faki,  which  raife 
great  quantities  of  water  to  a  confiderable  height,  and 
through  it  into  canals  fupported  by  arches,  by  which 
means  it  is  conveyed  into  the  gardens  and  fountains. 
There  are  fome  pretty  good  bazars  or  market-places 
in  Hamah,  where  there  is  a  trade  for  linen,  which  is 
manufactured  there,  and  fent  to  Tripoli  to  be  export- 
ed to  Europe. 

HAMAMELIS,  witch  hazel;  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  involucrum  is 
triphyllous,  the  proper  calyx  tetraphylous ;  there  are 
fourpetals;  the  nut  horned  and  bilocular.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Virginia.  It  hath  a 
fhrubby  or  woody  ftem,  branching  three  or  four  feet 
high ;  oval,  indented,  alternateleaves,  refembling  thofe 
of  common  hazel  ;  and  flowers  growing  in  clutters 
from  the  joints  of  rhe  young  branches,  but  not  fuc- 
ceeded    by   feeds  in   Britain. — The  plant  is  hardy, 
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and  is    admitted   as  a  variety  in     gardens ;    but  its    Hamam 
flowers  are   more  remarkable  for  their  appearing  in         II 
November  and  December,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  Hambden. 
than  for  their  beauty. —  It  may  be  propagated  either 
by  feeds  or  layers. 

HAMAM  Leef,  a  town  12  miles  eaft  from  Tu- 
nis, noted  for  its  hot  baths,  which  are  much  reforted 
to  by  the  Tunilians,  and  are  efficacious  in  rheumatifm 
and  many  other  complaints.  Here  the  Bsy  has  a  very 
fine  bath,  which  he  frequently  permits  the  confuls  and 
other  perfons  of  diltinction  to  ufe. 

HAMATH,  a  city  of  Syria,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  lying  upon  the  Orontes.  "  The  enter- 
ing into  Hamath,"  which  is  frequently  fpokenof  in 
fcripture,  (Jofh.  xiii.  5.  Judgesiii.  3.  2  Kings  xiv.  25. 
and  2  Chron.  vii.  8.)  in  the  narrow  pafs  leading  from 
the  land  of  Canaan  through  the  valley  which  lies  be- 
tween Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  This  entrance  into 
Hamath  is  fet  down  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  oppofition  to  the  fouthern  limits, 
the  Nile  or  river  of  Egypt.  Jofephus,  and  St  Jerom  af- 
ter him,  believed  Hamath  to  be  Epiphania.  But  Theo- 
doret,  and  many  other  good  geographers  maintain  it 
to  be  Emefa  in  Syria.  Jofhua  (xix.  35.)  afligus  the 
city  of  Hamath  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Toi  king  of 
Hamath  cultivated  a  good  tinderftanding  with  David, 
(2  Sam.  viii.  9.)  This  city  was  taken  by  the  king  of 
Judah,  and  retaken  from  the  Syrians  by  Jeroboam  the 
iecond,  (2  Kings  xiv. 28.)  The  kings  of  Aflyria  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  it  upon  the  declenfionof  the  king- 
dom of  Ifrael,  and  tranfplanted  the  inhabitants  of  Ha- 
math into  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  and  xviii.  34. 
&c.) 

HAMAXOBII,  Hamaxobians,  in  the  ancient 
geography,  a  people  who  had  no  houfes,  but  lived  in 
carriages.  The  word  is  formed  from  a^af  «  a  carriage 
or  chariot,  and  @t(&.iife. 

The  Hamaxobii,  called  aXfoHamaxobita,  were  an  an- 
cient people  of  Sarmatia  Europasa,  inhabiting  the  fouth- 
ern part  of  Mufcovy,  who  inliead  of  houfes  had  a  fort 
of  tents  made  of  leather,  and  fixed  on  carriages  to  be 
ready  for  fhifting  and  travel. 

HAMBDEN  (John),  a  celebrated  patriot,  defend- 
ed of  the  ancient  family  of  Hambden  in  Brckingham- 
fhire,  was  born  in  1594.  From  the  univerl'iy  he  went 
to  the.  inns  of  court,  where  he  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  was  chofen  to 
ferve  in  the  parliament  which  began  in  Weftminfter 
February  5.  1626  ;  and  ferved  in  all  the  fucceeding 
parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1636  he 
became  univerfally  known,  by  his  refufal  to  pay  fhip- 
money,  as  being  an  illegal  tax  ;  upon  which  he  was 
profecuted,  and  his  carriage  throughout  thistranfc.ction 
gained  him  agreat  character.  When  the  long  parlia- 
ment began,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  fixed  on  him  as 
their  pater  patria.  On  January  3.  1642,  the  king 
ordered  articles  of  high  treafon  and  ouer  mifdemea- 
nours  to  be  prepared  againft  Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr 
Hambden,  and  four  other  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  went  to  that  houfe  to  feize  them  :  but 
they  were  then  retired.  Mr  Hambden  afterwards 
made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  to  clear  himfelf  of  the 
charge  laid  againft  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  wars 
he  commanded  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  did  good  fer- 
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Hamburg,  vice  to  the  parliament  at  the  battle  of  EaVe-hill.  He 
received  a  mortal  wound  in  an  engagement  with  prince 
Rupert,  in  Chalgrave-fk  Id  in  Oxfordshire,  and  died  in 
1643.  He  is  faid  to  have  had  the  art  of  Socrates  to  a 
great  degree,  of  interrogating,  and  under  the  notion 
of  doubts,  infinuated  objections,  fo  that  he  infufed 
his  own  opinions  into  thofe  from  whom  he  pretended 
to  learn  and  receive  them.  He  was,  fays  his  panegyrift, 
a  very  wife  man  and  of  great  parts  ;  and  poffefled  of 
the  moft  abfolute  fpirit  of  popularity  to  govern  the 
people,  that  ever  was  in  any  country  :  he  was  mafter 
over  all  his  appetites  and  paflions,  and  had  thereby  a 
very  great  afcendant  over  other  mens  :  he  was  of  an 
induftry  and  vigilance  never  to  be  tired  out,  of  parts 
not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  moft  fubtile,  and  of 
courage  equal  to  his  belt  parts. 

HAMBURG,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  feated 
in  £.  Long.  9.  40.   N.  Lat.  54.  o.     Its  name  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  old  German  word  Hanwic,  fignifying  a 
wood,  and  Burg,  a  cattle  ;  and  ftands  on  the  north-fide 
of  the   river  Elbe.     This  river  is  not  lefs  than  four 
miles  broad  oppofite  the  city.   It  forms  two  lpacious 
harbours,  and  likewife  runs  through  moft  part  of  it 
in  canals.    It  flows  above  Hamburg  many  miles  ;  but 
when  the  tide  is  accompanied  with  north-weft  winds, 
a  great  deal. of  damage  is  done  by  the  inundations  oc- 
eafioned  thereby.     There  are  a  great  many  bridges 
over  the  canals,  which  arc  moftly  on  a  level  with  the 
flreets,  and  fome  of  them  have  houfes  on  both  fides. 
In  the  year  833,    Ludovicus   Pius  erected  Hamburg 
firft  into  a  bifhopric,  and  afterwards  into  an  archbi- 
fhopric ;  and  Adolphus  III.  duke  of  Saxony,  among 
many  other  great  privileges,  granted  it  the  right  of 
riming  in  the  Elbe,  eight  miles  above  and  below  the 
city.     The  king  of  Denmark,  lince  they  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  counts  of  Holftein,  have    continually 
claimed  the  fovereignty  of  this  place,  and  oftrn  com- 
pelled the  citizens  to  pay  large  funis  to  purchafe  the 
confirmation  of  their  liberties.  Nay,  it  has  more  than 
once  paid  homage  to  the  kings  of  Denmark ;  who,  not- 
withftanding,  keep  a  minifter  here  with  credentials, 
which  is  a  fort  of  acknowledgment  of  its  independency 
and    fovereignty.     Though  Hamburg  has  been  con- 
tlantly  fummoned  to  the  diet  of  the.  empire  ever  fince 
the  year  1618,  when  it  was  declared  a  free  imperial 
city  by  a  decree  of  the  aulic  council ;  yet  it  waves 
this  privilege,  in  order  to  keep  fair  with  Denmark. 
By  their  fituation  among  a  number  of  poor  princes,  the 
Hainburghcrs  are  continually  expofed  to  their  rapa- 
cioufnefs,  efpecially  that  of  the  Danes,  who  have  ex- 
torted vaft  funis  from  them.     The  city  is  very  popu- 
lous in   proportion  to  its  bulk;  for  though  one  may 
walk  with  eafe  round  tlie  ramparts  in  two  hours,  yet 
it  contains,  exclufive  of  Jews,  atleaft  ioo,coo  inhabi- 
tants.    Here  are  a  great  many  charitable  foundations, 
the  regulations  of  which   are   greatly  admired  by  fo- 
reigners. All  perfons  found  begging  in  the  ftreets  are 
-committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  to  hard  labour, 
fuch  as  the  rafping  of  Brazil  and  other  kinds  of  wood. 
There  is  an  hofpital  into   which  unmarried  women 
riiay  be  admitted  for  a  fmall  fum,    and  comfortably 
maintained  during  the  refidue  of  their  lives.     The 
number  of  bofpitals  in  this  place  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  Us  bignefs  than  in  any  other  Protectant  city 
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in  Europe.     The  revenue  of  the  crphan-houfe  alone  Hamburg. 
h  faid  to  amount  to  between  50  and  60,000  1.     There  w~" ■v— ' 
is  a  large  iumptuous  hofpital  for  receiving  poor  tra- 
vellers that  fall  tick.     In  one  of  rheir  work-honfes  or 
houfes  of  correction,  thofe  who  have  not  performed 
their  talk  are  hoifted  up  in  a  bafket  over  the  table  in 
the  common-hall  while  the  reft  are  at  dinner,  that 
they  may  be  tantalized  with  the  fight  and  fmell  of 
what  they  cannot  tafte.     The  eftablifhed  religion  of 
Hamburg  is  Lutheranifm  ;  as  for  the  Calvinifts  and 
the  Roman-catholics,  they  go  to  the  ambaifadors  cha- 
pels   to  celebrate    their    divine  fervice  and  worfhip. 
They  have  here  what  they  call  a  private  cotifeJ[iont 
previous  to  the  holy  communion,  which  differs  in  no- 
thing from  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
abfolution  is  the  fame,  only  the  poorefl  of  the  people 
here  are  forced  to  give  a  fee  to  the  priefts  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions.  Their  churches  which  are  ancient  largefabrics, 
are  open  thorough  fares,  and  in  fome  of  them  there  are 
bookfellers  fhops.     The  pulpit  of  St  Catherine's  is  of 
marble,  curioufly  carved  and  adorned  with  figures  and 
other  ornaments  of  gold  ;  and  its  organ,  reckoned  one 
of  the  beft  in  Europe,  has  6000  pipes.    The  cathedral 
is  very  ancient,  and  its  tower  leans  as  if  juft  going  to 
fall;  yet  on  account  of  the  Angularity  and  beauty  of 
its  architecture,  the  danger  attending  it  has  been  hi- 
therto overlooked.  There  are  ftill  a  dean  and  chapter 
belonging  to  this  church,  though  fecularized ;  from 
whofe  court  there  lies  no  appeal,  but  to  the  imperial 
chamber  at  Wetzlar.     The  chamber  confiftsof  a  pro- 
vofl,  dean,  13  canons,  eight  minor  canons,  and  30  vi- 
carii  immunes,  befides  others  who  are  under  thejurif- 
diction  of  the  city.    The  cathedral,  with  the  chapter, 
and  a  number  of  houfes  belonging  to  them,  are   under 
the  immediate  protection  of  his  Britannic  majefty  as 
duke  of  Bremen,  who  difpofes  of  the  prebends  that  fall 
in  fix  months  of  the  year,  not  fuccellively,  but  al- 
ternately with  the  chapter.      Hamburg  is  almoft  of  a 
circular  form,  and  fix  miles  in  compafs.     It  has  fix 
gates,  and  three  entrances  by  water,  viz.  two  from 
the  Elbe  and  one  from  the  Alfter,  being  divided  into 
the  old  and  new,  which  are  ftrongly  fortified  with 
moats,  ramparts,  baftions,  and  out-works.     The  ram- 
parts are  very  lofty,  and  planted  with  trees;  and  of 
fuch  a  breadth,  that  feveral  carriages  may  go  a-breaft. 
In  the  New-town,  towards  Altena,  are  feveral  ftreets 
of  mean  houfes  inhabited  by  Jews.  Through  that  en- 
trance from  the  Elbe,  called  the  lower  Banm,  pafs  all 
fhips  going  to  or  coming  from  fea.     Every  morning, 
at  the  opening  of  it,   is  feen  a  multitude  of  boats  or 
fmall  barks,  whofe  cargoes  confift  of  milk,  fruits,  and 
all  kinds  of  provifions,  rufhing  in  at  the  fame  ume. 
There  are  fome  fine  chimes  here,  efpecially  thofe  of 
St  Nicholas,  which  play  every  morning  early,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  all  feflivals  and  fo- 
lemnities.     The  other  public  ftru&ures  in  this  city, 
befides  the  churches,  make  no  great  appearance  :  how- 
ever, the  yard,  arfenal,  and  two  armories,  are  well 
worth  feeing.     There  are  feveral  convents  or  cloifters 
ftill  remaining ;  which  having  been  fecularized,  are 
now  poflefied  by  the  Lutherans.     One  of  them  holds 
its  lands  by  this  tenure,  «  That  they  offer  a  glafs  of 
wine  to  every  malefactor  who  is  carried  by  it  for  exe- 
cution."    There* is  a  fine  exchange,  though  inferior 
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to  that  of  London.  It  is  the  cuftoni  of  Hamburg, 
that  a  citizen,-  when  he  dies,  mult  leave  the  tenth  ol 
hiseftate  to  the  city  ;  and  foreigners  nor  naturalized, 
inult  pay  a  certain  Aim  annually  for  liberty  to  trade. 
The  common  carts  here  are  only  a  long  pulley  laid 
upoiv  an  axle-tree  between  two  wheels,  and  drawn  not 
by  horfes,  but  by  men,  of  whom  a  dozen  or  more 
are  fometimes  linked  to  thefe  machines,  with  flings 
acrofs  their  moulders.  Such  of  the  fenators,  principal 
ciders,  divines,  regular  phylicians,  and  graduates  in 
law,  as  aQift  at  funerals,  hate  a  fee.  The  hangman's 
houfe  is  the  common  prifon  for  all  malefactors ;  on 
whom  fentence  is  always  paffed  on  Friday,  anil  on 
Monday  they  are  executed.  As,  by  their  laws,  no 
criminal  is  punifhable  unlefs  he  plead  guilty,  they  have 
five  different  kinds  of  torture  to  extort  fuch  confeffion. 
The  government  of  this  city  is  lodged  in  the  fenate 
and  three  colleges  of  burghers.  The  former  is  veiled 
with  almoft  every  aft  of  fovereignty,  except  that  of 
laying  taxes  and  managing  the  finances,  which  are  the 
prerogatives  of  the  latter.  The  magiftracy  is  com- 
p ofed  of  four  burgomafters,  four  fyndics,  and  24  alder- 
men, of  whom  fame  are  lawyers  and  fome  merchants. 
Any  perfon  elected  into  the  magiftracy,  and  declining 
the  office  mult  depart  the  place.  No  burgher  is  ad- 
mitred  into  any  of  the  colleges,  unlefs  he  dwells  in  a 
houfe  of  his  own  within  the  city,  and  is  poflefi'cd  of 
1000  rixdollars  in  fpecie,  over  and  above  the  fum  for 
which  the  houfe  has  been  mortgaged  j  or  200  in  move- 
able goods,  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  fame.  For 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  here  are  feveral  inferior 
courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Obergericht, 
or  hi jIi  court,  and  from  that  to  the  aulic  council  and 
other'imperial  colleges.  For  naval  caufes  here  is  a 
court  of  admiralty,  which,  jointly  with  the  city-trea- 
fury,  is  alfo  charged  with  the  care  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Elbe,  from  the  city  to  the  river's  month.  In 
conference  of  this,  100  large  buoys,  fome  white, 
others  black,  are  kept  conflantly  floating  in  the  river 
in  fummer;  but  in  winter,  inftead  of  fome  of  them, 
there  are  machines,  like  thofe  called  ice  beacons,  to 
point  out  the  fhoals  and  flats.  Subordinate  to  the  admi- 
ralty is  a  company  of  pilots  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  is,  or  at  leafl  ought  to  be,  a  veilel  always  riding, 
with  pilots  ready  10  put  on  board  the  (hips.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  alfo  is  a  good  harbour,  called  Cuxhaven, 
belonging  to  Hamburg  ;  a  light-houfe ;  and  feveral 
beacons,  fome  of  them  very  large.  For  defraying  the 
expence  of  thefe,  certain  tolls  and  duties  were  formerly 
granted  by  the  emperors  to  the  city.  Bcfides  the 
Elbe,  there  is  a  canal  by  which  a  communication  is 
opened  with  the  Trave,  and  thereby  with  Lubeck  and 
the  Baltic,  without  the  hazard,  trouble,  and  expence, 
of  going  about  by  the  Sound.  The  trade  of  Hamburg 
is  exceedingly  great,  in  exporting  all  the  commodities 
and  manufactures  of  the  feveral  cities  and  /lares  of 
Germany,  and  fupplying  them  with  whatever  they 
want  from  abroad.  Its  exports  confifl  of  linens  of  fe- 
veral lorts  and  countries  ;  as  lawns,  diapers,  Ofnaburgs, 
dowlas,  &c.  linen-yarn,  tin-plates,  iron,  brafs,  and 
fleel-wire,  clap-board,  pipe-flaves,  wainfeot-boards, 
oak-plank,  and  timber,  kid  fkins,  corn,  beer  in  great 
quantities,with  flax,  honey,  wax,  anifeed,linfeed, drugs, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  metals.  Its  principal  imports  are' 
khc  woollen  manufactures  and  ether  goods  of  Great 


Britain,  to   the  amount  of  feveral  hundred  thoufand  Hambnrg. 

pounds  a  year  :  they  have  alfo  a  great  trade  with  Spain,  * ' 

Portugal,  and  Italy,  which  is  carried  on  moftly  in 
Englilh  bottoms,  on  account  of  their  Mediterranean 
pafies.  Their  whale-filhery  is  alfo  very  conliderdble, 
50  or  60  fhips  being  generally  fent  out  every  year  in 
this  trade.  Add  to  thefe  a  variety  of  manufactures, 
which  are  performed  here  wiih  greet  fuccefs  ;  the  chief 
of  which  are,  fugar-baking,  calico-printing,  the  wea- 
ving of  damafks,  brocades,  velvets,  and  other  1  ich  filks. 
The  inland  trade  of  Hamburg  is  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  in  Europe,  unlefs  perhaps  we  fhould  except  that 
of  Amfterdam  and  London.  There  is  a  paper  publi fri- 
ed here  at  ftated  times  called  the  Prelfcourant,  fpecify- 
ing  the  courfe  of  exchange,  with  the  price  which  every 
commodity  and  merchandife  bore  laft  upon  the  ex- 
change. There  is  alfo  a  board  of  trade,  erected  on 
purpofe  for  the  advancing  every  project  for  the  im- 
provement of  commerce.  Another  great  advantage  to 
the  merchants  is,  the  bank  eltablifhed  in  1610,  which 
has  a  flourlhing  credit.  To  fupply  the  poor  with 
corn  at  a  low  p*ice,  here  are  public  granaries,  in  which 
great  quantities  of  grain  are  laid  up.  By  charters  from 
feveral  emperors,  the  Hamburgers  have  a  right  of 
coinage,  which  they  actually  exercife.  The  Englilk 
merchants,  or,  Hamburg  Company,  as  it  is  called,  enjoy 
great  privileges  ;  for  they  hold  a  court  with  particular 
powers,  and  a  jurifdiftion  among  themfelves,  and  have 
a  church  and  minifter  of  their  own. —  This  city  has  a 
dillrift  belonging  to  it  of  eonfiderable  extent,  which 
abounds  with  excellent  paftures,  intermixed  with  feve- 
ral large  villages  and  noblemens  feats.  '  A  fmall  baili- 
wic,  called  Bergekorf,  belongs  to  this  city  and  Lubeck.. 
Though  Hamburg  has  an  undoubted  right  to  a 
feat  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  yet  as  fhe  pays  no  con- 
tributions to  the  military  chell  in  time  of  war,  and  is 
alfo  unwilling  to  draw  upon  herfelf  the  refemment  of 
Denmark,  fhe  makes  no  ufe  of  that  privilege.  There 
is  zfchola  illuflris  or  gymnafium  here,  well  endowed^ 
with  fix  able  profeflbrs,  who  read  lectures  in  it  as  at  the 
univerlities.  There  are  alfo  feveral  free  fcUcols,  and  a 
great  number  of  libraries,  public  and  private.  The 
public  cellar  of  this  town  has  always  a  prodigious  flock 
and  vent  of  old  hock,  which  brings  in  a  eonfiderable 
revenue  to  the  flatc.  Befides  the  militia  or  trained 
bands,  there  is  an  eflablifhment  of  regular  forces,  con- 
filling  of  12  companies  of  infantry,  and  one  troop  of 
dragoons,  under  the  commandant,  who  is  ufually  a  fo- 
reigner, and  one  who  has  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
fervice.  There  is  alfo  an  artillery  company,  and  a 
night-guard;  the  lafl  of  which  is  pofled  at  night  all 
over  the  city,  and  calls  the  hours. 

HAMEL  (John  Baptifle  du),  a  very  learned 
French  philofopher  and  writer  in  the  17th  century. 
At  18  he  wrote  a  treatife,  in  which  he  explained  in  a 
very  Ample  manner  Thebdofius's  three  books  of 
Spherics';  to  which  he  added  a  tract  upon  trigono- 
metry, extremely  perfpicuons,  and  deflgned  as  an  in- 
trodaftion  to  aftronomy.  Natural  philofophy,  as  it 
Was  then  taught,  was  only  a  collection  of  vague,  knotty, 
and  barren  queftions  ;  when  our  author  undertook  to 
eftabliih  it  upon  right  principles,  and  pubiifhed  his 
y^Jironomia  Phyfica.  In  1666  Mr  Colbert  propofed  to 
Louis  XIV.  a  fcheme, -which  was  approved  of  by  his 
majefly,  for  eilablifliing  a  royal  academy  of  ftiences; 

and 
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Hamelin   and  appointed  oar  author  fecretary  of  it.     He  pub- 
II         lifhed  a  great  many  books  ;   and  died  at  Pans  in  1 706, 
Hami.     0f  mere   0id  age,  being  almoft  83.     He  was  regius 
profeffor  of  philofophy,  in  which   poft   he   was  iuc 
ceeded  by  M.  Varignon.    He  wrote  Latin  with  pu- 
rity and  elegance. 

HAMELIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Calemberg  in  Lower  Saxony.  It  is  fituatcd 
at  the  extremity  of  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  to  which 
it  is  the  key,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Hamel 
and  Weler,  in  E.  Long.  9.  55'  N.  Lat.  5».  13- 
HAMELLIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the   mono 


deredfome  vine-plants  of  the  fpecies  called  majou,  to  be 
brought   him,  which  he  caufcd  to  be  planted  in  his 
gardens  ;  he,  befldes,  learned  the  manner   of  making 
wine,  the  ufe  of  which  proved   both  ferviceable  and 
hurtful  to  hinv"  Luxury  and  effeminacy  having  weak- 
ened the   dynafty  of  Tang,  the    Mahometans  (who 
had  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  all  the  countries  that  are 
fituated  between    Perfia,  Cobi,  and  the  Cafpian  fea) 
advanced  as  far  as  Hami,  which  they , conquered.     It 
appears,  that  this  country  afterwards  had  princes  ofits 
own,  but  dependent  on  the    Tartars,  who  fucceffively 
ruled  thefe  immenfe  regions.     The  Yuen  or  Mogul 


Hami. 


HAMELLIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  or  tne   mono-  -■-  »— .  rhe°country  of  Hami  to  the  pro- 

gy  nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandna  cla  s  of pUn  s ;  Tarttrs  again  urn  ted  the  ^  d  ^  y 

and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  v »£  "£*c™  'h  formed  it  imo  a  kingdom, 

the  order  is  doubtful.     The  corolla  is  quinquefid  ;  the  a    ^h^thc  emper  ^  6 

^SS^^^^^^^^-     trlb^The  ^"g  /  Hami   was  h£ou.d  with  a 
Irli^ly^  ancient  Englifhlaw  caHed/W-     new  title  in 1404,  -d  ^*  ^f*£^     *£ 

feckenfL  it  is  in  *^j!  »  *^^^^^  C"    *he°k  ^gdoin  oT^'fcUa    rey  to   the  £ing 

privilege  of  a  man  s  houfe  1.1  Scotland  is  as  levereiy  inr   j .              K     fW.  yoke  foon  became  uneafy  to 

pumfhed  as  ravilhing  a  woman.                       f,:pAfrt  rVneonle    of  Hami  •  they  revolted   from  their  new 

HAMI,  or   Ha- mi,  a  country  of  Afla    fub jett  to  the  peop le  ^ ^»*m> '  »^g  from  thm  in  thdr  mrn. 

the  Chinefe.     It  is  fituated  to  the  north-eaft .of  China  ™»*c"' "d.  ™^hC^Ulliey  made  choice  of,  did  not 

,t  the  extremity  £**££  ^  the ;  Chin    e^  Th     necking  w^^hey        ^                 , 

Chenfl.    This  country  was  inhabited  ,n  the  early  age  To^ul^  fuc_ 

by  a  wandering  people,  named  long.     About  the  year  Since   his ^epocha,  the ^couiit.y  otn  own 

950  before  thcthriftian  era,  they  fent  deputies  to  pay  ceffively  expoft :d    to  anarc h       r  X 

J  mage  to  the  emperor  of  Ch  "a  and  pre  eated  fome  in.s      The  princ^wh .filled^  ^  9  . , 

fabres  by  way  of  tribute.     ™f™*™*  0/Tcheou  attribute  to  Peking,  camels,  horfes,  and  fabres.  Kang- 

China  was  torn  about  the  end  of  the  dynafty  ot  1  encou  as  «""»                   &'             '  b      f    j  cercmonies    and 

having  prevented  affiftance  from  being  lent  to  thefe  ^^^f^%^  eftabliihed  the  rank  that 

people,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the _  Hiong-  pubUflie la *^>™£hQ]i               the  tributary 

Sou ,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  as  the  Huns  tl "Jung  °f  t^Xhe  mould  conTe  to  render  ho- 

and  who  at  that  time  were  a  formidable  nation.      1  Ju  prince s>  «"             ,  h         fcnts  necefTary  for  his  tri- 

Chinefe  feveral  times  loft  and  recovered  the  country  of  mage  the  n«are  of  the  p relen                J^  ^  ^ 

Hami.     In  1  J.  (the  flxth  year  of  the :  re.gn  0 Chan-  bwx,  di  ?*»»*'*  »*  U              ^  ^  ^ 

ty,  of  the  dynafty   of  fb^ftep  Han^Ae  emperor  nilh^num      ^  ^  ^^   haye  fubfifled  dU 

this  time.  ...      , 

The  country  of  Hami,  though  furrounded  by  de- 
indeoendeut  of  it, "and     ferts,  is  accounted  one  of  the  r  oft  delightful  in  the 

world.     The  foil  produces  abundance  ot  grain,  fruits, 


kept  an  officer  there  in  quality  of  governor.  Under 
the  following  dynafties,  the  fame  viciflitudes  were  ex- 
perienced :   Hami  was  fometimes  united  to  the    pro- 

"    rUond       frunpnmes     illdi  t 

empire.     The  fttuation 


vince  of  Chenfi,   fometimes 

fometimes  even  of  the  whole  empire,     me  muauou  ^^.^"^^^^^r^^-^^     The 

of  thefe  people  (feparated  by  vafl  deferts  from  China  S«     *™  here  ^particularly  efteemed  in  Chi- 

,o  which-,  befides,  they  had  ™ '*££><£?  £££  ™°.  Id  pomegranates,  oranges,  peaches,  raifins,  and 

guage,  manners,  or  cuftoms)  m uft  1  "v«  §^  ^  ™ '„„   bkvc  a^moft  exquiflte&tafte  ,    even  the  jujubes 

buted  to  facilitate  thefe  revolutions.  A  1  the  tnbu  tary  prune,                          fo1  delicious  a  flavour,  that  the 

dates  of  the  empire  having  revolted  in  610    that  ot  are  oju.c y,            perfumed yubes.  There  is  no  fruit 

Hami  followed  their  example;    ^^t  again        m  t    d  Ch  . fl^^U,  in  re^eft  than  the  melons  of 

10  the  yoke,  under  Tai-ttong,    iecona  emperor  or  mc  whirl!  ore  carried  to  Pekinc  for  the  emperor's 

Jynaftyy  of  Tang,  who  had  fe,u  ono  of  b,s  gene  a  H j»  .  -■»*■£«£ ^ ^  ^  vvholefomPc  lhan 

with  an  army  to  reduce  it.    Th..  great  pnncc  pam  fe  fi     nlar                  ^ 

particular  attention  to  his  new  conqueil.     He  divtaea  do,o              p    ,                            s            „f,hewin- 

&  into  three  diftria.    and  conneaed  „s  c,»,  In,  -  h^X  ta: k^f reft* *,J  g^  ^ 

tranquillity  preva.led  th e«  during  his  re.gn  a, »J  evera  gj^^^^tir.  perfea  refentblance 

of  thofe  that  followed.     Through  Ham.  all  the  cara-  Chtnele  nKuicine,  .                        r            Corinthian, 

vans  which  wen.  from   the  weft  to  Chtna,  or  from  "^77^^^^  requeft  for  the 

rors,  predeceflbrs  of  Tai-tlong,  were,  latsnea  wiiu  i.«iu  ia      ,                rhini.fr  authors    nerfeftly  agree  with 

iin,'TPine  to  he  tranfported.  Jrom ^.tata  ca,  ve  c     J^J^^^SingL   K^e  and 

Sft^bX'  Sued  S  £|iomyof  Hami,  or-  qualities  of  thefe  dried  grapes  or  r,f,nSi    hut  thenar- 
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Hami.  tribute  fo  much  more  efficacy  to  thofe  of  Hami  than 
'■  ■  v  "  '  [o  thofe  of  China,  that  they  prefcribe  them  in  fmaller 
dofes.  They  obferve,  that  an  infufion  of  the  firfl  is 
of  great  fervicein  facilitating  an  eruption  of  the  fmall 
pox  about  the  fourth  day,  when  the  patient  either  is 
or  feems  to  be  too  weak  ;  and  to  promote  a  gentle 
perfpiration  in  fome  kinds  of  pleurifies  or  malig- 
nant fevers.  The  dofe  muft  be  varied  according  to 
the  age,  habit  of  body,  and  ftrength  of  the  patient; 
great  care  muft  be  taken  to  adminifter  this  remedy 
feafonably  and  with  judgment.  The  emperor  caufed 
plants  to  be  tranfported  from  Hami  to  Peking,  which 
were  immediately  planted  in  his  gardens.  As  thofe 
plants  were  cultivated  with  extraordinary  care,  under 
his  own  eyes,  they  have  perfectly  fucceeded.  The 
raifins  produced  by  them  are  exceedingly  fweet,  and 
have  a  molt  exquifue  flavour. 

Although  the  country  of  Hami  (the  latitude  of 
which  is  420  53'  2c/7)  lies  farther  towards  the  north 
than  feveral  of  the  provinces  of  France,  we  are  allured 
that  its  climate  is  more  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
vines,  and  that  it  gives  a  fuperior  degree  of  quality  to 
the  grapes.  It  never  rains  at  Hami ;  even  dew  and 
fogs  are  fcarcely  ever  feen  there  ;  the  country  is  wa- 
tered only  by  the  fnow  which  falls.in  winter,  and  by 
the  water  of  this  fnow  when  melted,  which  is  collected 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains,  and  preferved  with 
great  care  and  induftry.  The  method  of  drying  grapes 
in  Hami  is  much  ampler  than  that  practifed  in  the 
provinces  of  China.  The  people  of  Chenfi  hold  them 
ever  the  fleam  of  hot  wine,  and  even  fometimes  boil 
them  a  few  feconds  in  wine  in  which  a  little  clarified 
honey  has  been  diluted.  In  the  kingdom  of  Hami 
they  wait  until  the  grapes  are  quite  ripe ;  they  then 
expofe  them  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun:  after- 
wards pick  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  manner  un- 
til they  are  quite  dry.  However  dry  thefe  grapes  may 
be,  they  become  Ihrivelled,  without  lofing  any  of  their 
fubftance,  and  without  growing  flat:  good  raifins 
ought  to  bealmoft  as  crifp  as  fugar-candy. 

The  kingdom  of  Hami  contains  a  great  number  of 
villages  and  hamlets  ;  but  it  has  properly  only  one 
city,  which  is  its  capital,  and  has  the  fame  name.  It 
is  furrounded  by  lofty  walls,  which  are  half  a  league  in 
circumference,  and  has  two  gates,  one  of  which  fronts 
the  eaft,  and  the  other  the  weft.  Thefe  gates  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  make  a  fine  appearance  at  a 
diftance.  The  ftreets  are  ftraight,  and  well  laid  out ; 
but  the  houfes  (which  contain  only  a  ground-floor, 
and  which  are  almoft  all  constructed  of  earth)  make 
very  little  fliow:  however,  as  this  city  enjoys  a  ferene 
iky,  and  is  iituated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  a 
river,  and  furrounded  by  mountains  which  fhelter  it 
from  the  north  winds,  it  is  a  moft  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful refidence.  On  whatever  fide  one  approaches 
it,  gardens  may  be  feen  which  contain  every  thing 
that  a  fertile  and  cultivated  foil  can  produce  in  the 
mildeft  climates.  All  the  furrounding  fields  are  en- 
chanting: but  they  do  not  extend  far;  for  on  feveral 
fides  they  terminate  in  dry  plains,  where  a  number  of 
beautiful  horfes  are  fed,  and  a  fpecies  of  excellent 
Jfceep,  which  have  large  flat  tails  that  fometimes  weigh 
three  pounds.  The  country  of  Hami  appears  to  be 
very  abundant  in  foffils  and  valuable  minerals:  the 
Cbinefe  haye  for  a  long  time  procured  diamonds  and  a 


great  deal  of  gold  from  it;  at  prefentit  fupplies  them  Hamiltoa. 

with  a  kind  of  agate,  on  which  they  fet  a  great  value.  w 

With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  fmall  ftate,  they 

are  brave,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  very  dextrous 

in  bodily  exercifes,  and  make  excellent  foldiers,  but 

they  are  fickle  and  foon  irritated,  and  when  in  a  paffion 

they  are  extremely  ferocious  and  fanguinary. 

HAMILTON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Clydefdale, 
feated  on  the  river  Clyde,  eleven  miles  fouih  caft  of 
Glafgow  ;  from  whence  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton 
take  their  name,  and  title  of  duke.  The  town  is  feated 
in  the  middle  of  a  very  agreeable  plain  ■  and  on  the  weft 
of  the  town  this  family  has  a  larg;  park,  which  is  near 
feven  miles  in  circumference,  inclofed  with  a  high  wall* 
full  of  deer  and  other  game.  The  rivulet  called  Avon 
runs  through  the  park,  and  falls  into  the  river  Clyde, 
over  which  laft  there  is  a  bridge  of  Free-none.  W. 
Long.  3.  50.  N.  Lat.  55.  40.  The  original  name  of 
this  place,  or  the  lands  about  it,  was  Cadzow  or  Cad- 
yow,  a  barony  granted  to  an  anceftor  of  the  noble 
owner,  on  the  following-oceafiori.  In  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward II.  lived  Sir  Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  or  Hampton,  an 
Englifhman  of  rank;  who  happening  at  court  to  fpeak 
in  praife  of  Robert  Bruce,  received  on  the  occafion  an 
infult  from  John  de  Spenfer,  chamberlain  to  the  king, 
whom  he  fought  and  flew.  Dreading  the  rcfentment 
of  that  potent  family,  he  fled  to  the  Scottifh  monarch; 
who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  eftablifhed  him 
at  the  place  pofleffed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  In 
aftertimes  the  name  was  changed  fromCadzow  to  Ha- 
milton ;  and  in  1445  the  lands  were  erected  into  a  lord- 
fliip,  and  the  then  owner  Sir  James  fat  in  parliament 
as  lord  Hamilton.  The  fame  nobleman  founded  the 
collegiate  church  at  Hamilton  in  1451,  for  a  provoft 
and  feveral  prebendaries.  The  endowment  was  rati- 
fied at  Rome  by  the  pope's  bull,  which  he  went  in 
perfon  to  procure. — Hamilton-houfe  or  palace  is  at  the 
end  of  the  town  ;  a  large  difagreeable  pile,  with  two 
deep  wings  at  right  angles  with  the  centre;  the  gal- 
lery is  of  great  extent ;  and,  furnifhed,  as  well  as  fome 
other  rooms,  with  moft  excellent  paintings. 

Hamilton  (Anthony,  count),  defcended  from  a 
noble  family  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
fettled  in  France.  He  wrote  feveral  poetical  pieces;, 
and  was  the  firft  who  compofed  romances  in  an  agree- 
able tafte,  without  imitating  the  burlefque  of  Scar- 
ron.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  author  of  the  Memoirs- 
of  the  count  deGrammont,  one  of  the  belt  written  pie- 
ces in  the  French  language.  His  works  were  printed 
in  6  vols  i2mo.  He  died  at  St  Germaine-en-Laye,  in 
1720. 

Hamilton  (George),  earl  of  Orkney,  and  a  brave 
warrior,  was  the  fifth  fon  of  William  earl  of  Selkirk,, 
and  early  betook  himfelf  to  the  profeflion  of  arms. 
Being  made  colonel  in  1689-90,  he  diftinguilhed  him- 
felf by  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ;  and 
foon  after,  at  thofe  of  Aghrim,  Steinkirk,  and  Landen> 
and  at  the  lieges  of  Athlone,  Limerick,  and  Namur. 
Hi?  eminent  fervices  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  that  war,  recommendeded  him  fo, 
highly  to  king  William  III.  that,  m  1696,  he  ad-. 
vaneed  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  Scotland,  by 
the  title  of  earl  of  Orkney  ;  and  his  lady,  the  fifter  of 
Edward  vifcount  Villiers,  afterwards  earl  of  Jerfey,. 
had  a  grant  made  to  her,  under  the  great  feal   of  Ire-. 
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Hamilton,  land,  of  almoft  all  the  private  eftates  of  the  late  king 

^Hamlet.  ^  Jarne3)  Qf  very  confiderabie  value. 

v  Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne, 

he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1702, 
and  the  next  year  to  that  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
was  likewife  made  knight  of  the  thiftle.  His  lord- 
fliip  afterwards  ferved  under  the  great  duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  and  contributed  by  his  bravery  and  con- 
duit to  the  glorious  victories  of  Bleinhim  and  Mai* 
plaquet,  and  to  the  taking  of  feveral  of  the  towns  in 
Flanders. 

In  the  beginning  of  1710,  his  lord  (hip,  as  one  of  the 
16  peers  of  Scotland,  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
Dr  Sacheverel ;  and  the  fame  year  was  fworn  of  the 
privy-council,  and  made  general  of  the  foot  in  Flan- 
ders. In  1712,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  royal 
regiment  of  fuztleers,  and  ferved  in  Flanders  under 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  In  1714,  he  was  appointed" 
gentleman- extraordinary  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king- 
George  I.  and  afterwards  governor  of  Virginia.  At 
length  he  was  appointed  conftable,  governor,  and  cap- 
tain of  Edinburgh  caftle,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Clydefdale,  and  field- marfhall.  He  died  at  his  houfe 
in  Albemarle-flreer.  in  1737. 

Hamilton  (John), the  24th  biihop  ofSt  Andrew's, 
to  which  lis  was  translated  from  Dunkeld.  He  was 
natural  fon  of  James  the  firft  earl  of  Arran,  and  was 
in  great  favour  at  court  whilft  his  friends  remained  in 
power.  He  was  one  of  queen  Mary's  privy  council, 
and  a  fteady  friend  to  that  unfortunate  princefs.  He 
performed  the  ceremony  of  chriftening  her  fon,  and 
was  at  different  times  lord  privy  leal  and  lord  treafu- 
rer.  The  queen  had  reafon  to  lament  hernot  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  this  prelate,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Langfide,  viz,  not  to  trull  her  perfon  in  England.  By 
the  regent  earl  of  Murray,  he  was  declared  a  traitor, 
and  obliged  to  feek  llielter  among  his  friends.  He 
was  unfortunately  in  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton  when 
that  fortrefs  was  taken  by  furprife,  from  whence  he 
was  carried  to  Stirling,  where  on  April  9.  1570  he 
was' hanged  on  a  live  tree.  The  two  following  farcaftic 
verfes  were  written  upon  thisoccafion  ; 

Vive  diu,felix  arbor yf<unperque  vircte. 
Frondibus,  ut  nobis  talia porta  feras. 

HAMLET,  Hamel,  or  Haimpfel,  (from  the  Saxon 
hum.  i.  e.  damns,  and  the  German  let,  i.e.  mivibrum), 
fignifies  a  little  village,  or  part  of  a  village  or  parilh  ; 
of  which  three  words  the  firft  is  now  only  ufed,  though 
Kitchen  mentions  the  two  laft.  By  Spelman  there  is 
a  difference  between villam  integrant,  vlllam  dhr'tdtam, 
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and  hamletam  ;  and  Stow  expounds  it  to  be  the  feat  of 
a  freeholder.     Several  county-towns  have  hamlets,  as' 
there  may  be  feveral  hamlets  in  a  parilh ;  and  fome 
particular  places  may    be  out  of  a   town  or  hamlet, 
though  not  out  of  the  county. 

Hamlet,  a  prince  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  whofe  name  has  been  rendered  familiar  in 
this  country,  and  his  ftory  interefting,  by  being  the 
fubjectofoneof  the  nobleft  tragedies  of  the  immortal 
Shakcfpeare.-Adjoining  co  a  royal  palace,  which  ftands 
about  half  a  mile  from  that  of  Cronborg  in  Elfineur, 
is  a  garden,  which,  Mr  Coxe  informs  us,  is  called 
Hamlet's  Garden,  and  is  faid  by  tradition  to  be  the 
very  fpot  where  the  murder  of  his  father  was  perpe- 
trated. The  houfe  is  of  modern  date,  and  is  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  a  fandy  ridge  near  the  fea.  The 
garden  occupies  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  is  laid  out  in 
terrafles  riling  one  above  another.  Elfineur  is  the 
fcencof  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet;  and  the  original  hi- 
ftory  from  which  our  poet  derived  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  his  play  is  founded  upon  fads,  but  fo  deeply 
buried  in  remote  antiquity  that  it  is  difficult  to  difcri- 
ruinate  truth  from  fable.  Saxo-Grammaticus,  who 
flourifhed  hi  the  12th  century,  is  the  earlieft  hiftorian 
of  Denmark  that  relates  the  adventures  of  Hamlet. 
His  account  is  extracted,  and  much  altered,  by  Belle- 
foreft  a  French  author;  an  Englifli  translation  of  whofe 
romance  was  publilhed  under  the  title  of  the  Hiftoryeof 
Hamblet:  andfrom  this tranflation  Shakefpeare formed 
the  ground- work  of  his  play,  though  with  many  alte- 
rations and  additions.  The  following  Ihort  lketch  of 
Hamlet's  hifiory,  as  recorded  in  the  Danifh  annals,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  original  charader 
with  that  delineated  by  Shakefpeare. 

Long  before  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  into 
Denmark,  Horwendillus,  prefed  or  king  of  Jutland, 
was  married  to  Geruthra,  or  Gertrude,  daughter  of 
Ruric  king  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  called 
Amlettus,  or  Hamlet.  Fengo  murders  his  brother  Hor- 
wendillus, marries  Gertrude,  and  afcends  the  throne. 
Hamlet,  to  avoid  his  uncle's  jealoufy,  counterfeits 
folly  ;  and  is  reprefented  as  fuch  an  abhorrer  of  falfe- 
hood,  that  though  he  conftantly  frames  the  moft  eva- 
fiveand  even  abfurdanfwers,yet  artfully  contrives  never 
to  deviate  from  truth.  Fengo,  fufpecting  the  reality 
of  his  madnefs,  endeavours  by  various  methods  (a)  to 
difcoverthe  real  ftateof  his  mind  :  amongft  others,  he 
departs  from  Elfineur,  concerts  a  meeting  between 
Hamlet  and  Gertrude,  concluding  that  the  former 
would  not  conceal  his  fentiments  fiom  his  own  mother 

and 


Hamlet. 


(a)  Among  other  attempts,  Fengo  orders  his  companions  to  leave  him  in  a  retired  fpot,  and  a  young  wo- 
man is  placed  in  his  way,  with  a  view  w  extort  from  him  a  confeflion  thathis  folly  was  counterfeited.  Hamlet 
would  have  fallen  into  thefnare,  if  a  friend  had  not  fecretly  conveyed  to  him  intelligence  of  this  treachery.  He 
carries  the  woman  to  a  more  fecret  place,  and  obtains  her  promife  not  to  betray  him  ;  which  lhe  readily  con- 
sents to,  as  flie  had  been  brought  up  witn  him  from  her  infancy.  Being  afked,  upon  his  return  home,  if  he 
had  indulged  his  paflion,  he  anfwers  in  the  affirmative ;  but  renders  himfelf  not  believed  by  the  moft  artful 
fubterfuges,  which,  though  true,  feemed  evidently  to  mark  a  difordered  tinderftanding,  and  by  the  pofitive 
denial  of  the  woman,  f*  Upon  this  woman,"  as  Capell  obferves,  <?  is  grounded  Shakefpeare's  Ophelia  :  and 
his  deliverance  from  this  fnare  by  a  friend  fuggeftecHus  Horatio:" — "  the  rude  outlines,"  as  Mr  Malore  re- 
marks, "of  thofe  characters.  But  in  this  piece  there  are  no  traits  of  the  character  of  Polonius  ;  there  is  in- 
deed a  connfellor,  and  he  places  himfelf  in  the  queen's  chamber  behind  the  arras  ;  but  this  is  the  whole.  The 
ghoft  of  the  old  Hamlet  is  likewife  the  offspring  of  our  author's  creative  imagination."  See  Capell' s  School  of 
Shakefpeare,  vol.  iii,  p.  2.Q, :  and  Malons's  Supplement,  p.  253. 
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Hamlet,    anJ  orders  a  courtier  to  conceal  himfclf,  unknown  to  veloped  in  the  curtain,  perifli  in  the  flames.     During    Hamlet. 

1 v/— — '  both,  for  thepurpofe  of  overhearing  their  converfacion.  this  tranfaction  he  repairs  toFengo's  apartment  ;   and,  ' — - 

The  courtier  repairs  to  the  queen's  apartment,  and  taking  the  fvvord  which  lay  by  the  fide  of  his  bed,  puts 

hides  himfelf  under  a  heapofftraw  (b).    Hamlet,  up-  his  own  in  its  place  :  he  inftantly  awakens  and  informs 

on  entering   the  cabinet,  fufpecting  the  prefencc  of  him,  that  Hamlet  is  come  to  revenge  the  murder  of 

fome  fpy,  imitates,  after  his  ufual  affectation  of  folly,  his  father.  Fengo  ftarts  from  his  bed,  feizes  the  fword  ; 

the  crow  of  acock,  and,  ihaking  his  arms  like  wings,  but,  being  unable  to  draw  it,  falls   by  the  hand  of 

jumps  (c)  upon  the  heap  of  ftraw ;   rill,   feeling  the  Hamlet.     The  next  morning,  when  the  populace  were 

courtier,  he  draws  his  fword,  and  inftantly  difpatches  afTembled  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  Hamlet  fum- 

him.     He  then  cuts  the  body  to  pieces,  boils  it,  and  mons  the  remaining  nobles;  and  in  a  mafterly  fpeech, 

gives  it  to  the  hogs.     He  then  avows  to  his  mother  which  is  too  long  to  infert  in  this  place,  lays  open  the 

that  he  only  perfonated  a  fool,  reproaches  her  for  her  motives  of  his  own  conduct,  proves-  his  uncle  to  havt 

inceftuous  marriage  with  the  murderer  of  her  hufband  ;  been  the  aflaffin  of  his  father  ;  and  concludes  in  thefol- 

and  concludes  his  remonftrances  by  faying,  "  Inftead,  lowing  words ,  "  Tread  upon  the  allies  of  the  monilcr, 

therefore,  of  condoling  my  infanity,  deplore  your  own  who,  polluting  the  wife  of  his  murdered  brother,  joii*- 

infamy,  and  learn  to  lament  the  deformity  of  your  own  ed  inceil  to  parricide  j  and   ruled  over  you  with  the 

mind  (d)."    The  queen  is  filent ;  but  is  recalled  to  moft  oppreflive  tyranny.     Receive  me  as  the  minifter 

virtue  by  thefe  admonitions.     Fengo  returns  to  Elii-  of  a  ju/l  revenge,  as*one  who  felt  for  the  fufterings  of 

neur,  fends  Hamlet  to  England  under  the  care  of  two  his  father  and  his  people.     Confider  me  as  the  perfon 

com  tiers,  and  requefts  the  king  by  a  letter  to  put  him  who  has  purged  the  difgrace  of  his  country;  extin- 

to  death.     Hamlet  difcovers  and  alters  the  letter ;  fo  guiflied  the  infamy  of  his  mother  ;  freed  you  from  the 

that,  upon  their  arrival  in  England,  the  king  orders  the  defpotiftn  of  a  monitor,  whofe  crimes,  if  he  had  lived, 

two  courtiers  to  immediate  execution,  and  betrotha  would  have  daily  increafed,   and  terminated  in  your 

his  daughter  to  Hamlet,  who  gives  many  aftonilhing  deftruction.  Acknowledge  my  fei  vices  ;  and  if  I  have 

proofs  of  a  molt  tranfeendant  underftanding.     At  the  deferved  it,  prefent  me  with  the  crown.  Behold  m  me 

end  of  the  year  he  returns  to  Denmark,  and  alarms  the  author  of  thefe  advantages:  no  degenerate  perfon, 

the  court  by  his  unexpected  appearance  ;  as   a  report  no  parricide  ;  but  the  rightful  fucceffor  to  the  throne, 

of  bis  death  had  been  fpread,  and  preparations  were  and  the  pious  avenger  of  a  father's  murder.     I  have 

making  for  his  funeral.  Having  re-affumed  his  affected  refcued  you  from  flavery,  restored  you  to  liberty,  and 

infanity,  he  purpofely  wounds  his  fingers  in  drawing  re-eftablilhed  your  glory  :  I  have  deftroyed  a  tyrant, 

his  fword,  which  the  byftanders  immediately  fallen  to  and  triumphed  over  an  afTaffin.    The  recompence  is  ia 

the  fcabbard.     He  afterwards   invites  the  principal  your  hands  :  you  can  eftimate  the  value  of  my  fervices, 

nobles  to  an  entertainment,  makes  them  intoxicated,  and  in  your  virtue  I  reft  my  hopes  of  reward."     This 

and  in  that  ftate  covers  them  with  a  large  curtain,  fpeech  has   the  defired  effect  :  the  greater  part  of  the 

which  he  fallens  to  the  ground  with  wooden  pegs  :  he  affembly  fhed  tears,  and  all  who   are  prefent  unani- 

then  fets  fire  to  the  palace  ;  and  the  nobles,  being  in-  moufly  proclaim  him  kiug3mid  repeated  acclamations* 

Vol.  VIII.  N  n                              Hamlet 

(b)  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  ftraw  ufed  formerly  to  be  fpread  over  the  floors  as  an  article  of  great 
luxury. 

(c)  This  part  ftands  thus  in  the  Englifh  account  :  "  The  counfellor  entered  fecretly  into  the  queene's 
chamber,  and  there  hid  himfelfe  behind  rhe  arras,  and  long  before  the  qucene  and  Hamlet  came  thither  :  who 
being  craftie  and  politique,  as  foone  as  he  was  within  the  chamber,  doubting  fome  treafon,  and  fearing  if  he 
ihould  fpeak  feverely  and  wifely  to  his  mother  touching  his  fecre.t  practices  he  fhould  be  underftood,  and  by 
that  means  intercepted,  ufed  his  ordinary  manner  of  diflimulation,  and  began  to  come  (r.  crow)  like  a  cocke, 
beating  with  his  arms  (in  fiich  a  manner  as  cockes  ufed  to  ftrike  with  their  wings)  upon  the  hangings  of  the 
chambers  ;  whereby  feeling  fomething  flirring  under  them,  he  cried,  A  rat !  a  rat!  and  prefently  drawing  his 
fworde,  thruft  it  into  the  hangings  ;  which  done,  he  pulled  the  counfellor  (half  deade)  out  by  the  heels,  made 
an  end  of  killing  him  ;  and,  being  flain,  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  which  he  caufed  to  be  boiled,  and  then  call  it 
into  an  open  vault  or  privie."     Malone'  s  Supplement,  vol.  i.  p.  357. 

(d)  The  clofet-fcene,  which  is  fo  beautiful  in  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet,  is  thus  concifely,  but  not  lefs finely, 
defcribed  by  the  Danifh  hiftorian  ;  <x  Cumque  mater  magno  ejulatu  quefta  prsefentis  filii  focordiam  de'lere 
ccepiflet :  '  Quid  (inquit)  mulierum  turpiflima  graviffimi  criminis  diifimulationem  fali'o  lamenti  genere  expetis, 
quae  fcorti  more  lafcivieris  nefariam  ac  deteftabilem  thori  condiiionem  fecuta  viri  tui  interfectGrem  pleno  incefll 
linu  ampleeleris  :  et  ci  qui  prolis  tuae  parenteiu  extinxerat  obfeceniffimis  blandimentorum  illecebris  adularis. 
Ita  neinpe  tquas  conjugum  fuornm  victoribus  maritantur.  Brutorum  natura  haec  eft  ;  ut  in  diverfa  paflim  con- 
jugia  rapiantur  ;  hoc  tibi  exemplo  prioris  mariti  memoriam  exoleville  confiat.  Ego  vero  non  ah  re  ftolidi  Ipe- 
ciemgero,  cum  baud  dubitem  quin  is  qui  fratrem  opprefTerit,  in  alEnes  quoque  pari  crudelitate  debacchaturus 
fit:  unde  ftoliditatis  quae  induftriae  habitum  amplecti  prasitat,  et  incolumitatis  prselidium  ab  extreira  delira- 
mentorum  fpeeis  mutuari.  Inauimo  tameu  paternas  ultionis  ftudium  peifeverat:  fed  rerum  occaiiones  aucupor, 
temporum  opportunitates  opperior.  Non  idem  omnibus  locus  competit.  Contra  obfeurnm  immitemque  aai- 
mum  altioribus  ingenii  modis  uti  convsnit.  Tibi  vero  fapervacuum  lit  meant  lamentari  defiplentiam,  quae  tua« 
juflkrs  igneminiam  deplorare  debueras.  Itaque  non  aliene  fed  proprise  mentis  vitium  defleas  necefTe  eft.  C  cetera 
rilerc  memineris.'     Tali  convitio  laceratam  matrem  ad  excolendum  virtutis  habitunf  rcvocavk,  prseteri:«%i< 

g.ies  prasfentibus  illecebris  prasferre  docuit." 
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Hammer  Hamlet  foon  after  his  elevation  fails  to  England, 
II  and  orders  a  fhield  to  be  made  on  which  the  principal 
Hammock.  a&ions  0f  h}s  life  is  reprefented.  The  king  receives 
him  with  feigned  demonftrations  of  joy,  falfely  allures 
him  that  his  daughter  is  dead,  and  recommends  him  to 
repair  to  Scotland  as  his  ambaflador,  and  to  pay  his 
addrefTes  to  the  queen  Hermetruda.  He  gives  this  infi- 
dious  advice  with  the  hopes  that  Hamlet  may  perifh 
in  the  attempt ;  as  the  queen,  who  was  remarkable  for 
her  chaftity  and  cruelty,  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  all 
propofals  of  marriage,  that  not  one  of  her  fuitors  had 
efcaped  falling  a  facrifice  to  her  vengeance.  Hamlet, 
in  oppofnion  to  all  difficulties  performed  the  embafly  ; 
and,  by  the  afiiftance  of  his  fhield,  which  infpires  the 
lady  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  wifdbm  and  cou- 
rage, obtains  her  in  marriage,  and  returns  with  her  to 
England.  Informed  by  the  princefs  to  whom  he  had 
been  betrothed,  that  her  father  meditates  his  aflaffina- 
tion,  Hamlet  avoids  his  fate  by  wearing  armour  under 
his  robe  ;  puts  to  death  the  king  of  England  ;  and 
fails  to  Denmark  with  his  two  wives,  where  he  is  foon 
afterwards  killed  in  a  combat  with  Vigletus  fon  of 
Ruric.  Hamlet,  adds  the  hiftorian,  was  a  prince, 
who,  if  his  good  fortune  had  been  equal  to  his  deferts, 
would  have  rivalled  the  gods  in  fpiendor,  and  in  his 
actions  would  have  exceeded  even  the  labours  of 
Hercules. 

HAMMER,  a  well  known  tool  ufed  by  mechanics, 
confiflingof  an  iron  head,  fixed  crofTwife  upon  a  handle 
of  wood.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  hammers  ufed  by 
blackfmiths;  as,  i.  The  hand-hammer,  which  is  of 
fuch  weight  that  it  may  be  wielded  or  governed  with 
one  hand  at  the  anvil.  2.  The  up-hand  fledge,  ufed 
with  both  hands,  and  feldom  lifted  above  the  head. 
3.  The  about-fledgc,  which  is  the  biggeft  hammer  of 
all,  and  held  by  both  hands  at  the  fartheft  end  of  the 
handle  ;  and  being  fwung  at  arms  length  over  the  head, 
is  made  to  fall  upon  the  work  with  as  heavy  a  blow  as 
poffible.  There  is  alfo  another  hammer  ufed  by  fmiths, 
called  a  r wetting  hammer  ;  which  is  the  fmallefl  of  all, 
and  is  feldom  ufed  at  the  forge  unlefs  upon  fmall  work. 
— Carpenters  and  joiners  have  likewifehammers  accom- 
modated to  their  feveral  purpofes. 

HAMMERING,  the  aft  of  beating  or  extending 
and  fafhioning  a  body  under  the  hammer.  When  it  is 
performed  on  iron  heated  for  the  purpofe,  the  fmiths 
nfually  call  \X.  forging- 

Hammering,  in  coining.  A  piece  of  money  or  a 
medal  is  faid  to  be  hammered  when  {truck,  and  the 
impreffion  given  with  a  hammer  and  not  with  a  mill. 

HAMMERSMITH,  four  miles  weft  from  London, 
is  a  hamlet  belonging  to  Fnlham,  has  two  charity- 
fchools,  a  workhoufe,  a  Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe, 
and  a  fair  May  1.  There  are  a  number  of  handfome 
feats  about  it,  efpecially  towards  the  Thames  ;  among 
which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  late  lord  Melcombe's, 
which  is  a  very  elegant  houfe,  and  contains  a  marble 
gallery  finifhed  at  a  very  great  expence. 

HAMMOCK,  orHAMAC,  a  kind  of  hanging  bed, 
fufpended  between  two  trees,  pofis,  hooks,  or  the  like, 
much  ufed  throughout  the  Weft-Indies,  as  alfo  on 
board  of  {hips.  The  Indians  hang  their  hammocks  to 
trees,  and  thus  fecure  themfelves  from  wild  beafts  and 
infects,,  which  render  lying  on  the  ground  there  very 


dangerous.     According  to  F.  Plumier,  who  has  often  Hammer, 
made  ufe  of  the  hammock  in  the  Indies,  it  confifts  of     fmith, 
a  large  ftrong  coverlet  or  fheet  of  coarfe  cotton,  about  Hammoad, 
fix  feet  fquare  :  on  two  oppofite  fides  are  loops  of  the     *" 
fame  fluff,   through  which  a  ring  is  run,  and  thereof 
other  loops  are  formed,   all  which  are  tied  together 
with   a  cord  :  and  thus  is  the  whole  fattened  to  two 
neigbouring  trees  in  the  field,  or  two  hooks  in  houfes. 
This  kind  of  couch  ferves  at  the  fame  time  for  bed, 
quilts,  fheets,  pillow,  &c. 

The  hammock  ufed  on  board  of  {hips  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  canvas  fix  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  ga- 
thered or  drawn  together  at  the  two  ends.  ,  There  are 
ufually  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  breadth  al- 
lowed between  decks  for  every  hammock  in  a  fhip  of 
war;  but  this  fpace  muft  in  fome  meafure  depend  on 
the  number  of  the  crew,  &c.  In  time  of  battle  the 
hammocks  and  bedding  are  firmly  corded  and  fixed  in 
the  nettings  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  wherever  the 
men  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  view  or  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

HAMMOND  (Henry),  D.  D.  one  of  the  moft 
learned  Englifh  divines  in  the  17th  century,  was  born 
in  1605.  He  ftudied  at  Oxford,  and  in  1629  entered 
into  holy  orders.  In  1633  he  was  inducted  into  the 
rectory  of  Penfhurft  in  Kent..  In  1643  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Chichefter.  In  the  beginning  of  1645  he 
was  made  one  of  the  canons  of  Chrift-church, Oxford, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  who  was 
then  in  that  city ;  and  he  was  alfo  chofen  public  orator 
of  the  univerfity.  In  1657  he  attended  the  king  in 
his  confinement  at  Woodburn,  Cavefham,  Hampton- 
Court,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  where  he  continued  till 
his  majefty's  attendants  were  again  put  from  him.  He 
then  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  chofen  fub-dean  ; 
and  continued  there  till  the  parliament-vifitors  firft 
ejected  him,  and  then  imprifoned  him  for  feveral  weeks 
in  a  private  houfe  in  Oxford.  During  this  confinement 
he  began  his  Annotations  on  the  New  Teftament.  At 
the  opening  of  the  year  1660,  when  every  thing  vifibly 
tended  to  the  reftoration  of  the  royal  family,  the  doctor 
was  defired  by  the  bifhops  to  repair  to  Lendon  to  affift 
there  in  the  compofure  of  the  breaches  of  the  church, 
his  ftation  in  which  was  defigned  to  be  the  bifhopric  of 
Worcefler ;  but  on  the  4th  of  April  he  was  feized  by 
a  fit  of  the  {tone,  of  which  he  died  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  aged  55.  Befides  the  above  work,  he  wrote 
many  others;  all  of  which  have  been  publifhed  toge- 
ther in  four  volumes  folio. 

Hammond  (Anthony,  Efq;).  an  ingenious  Eng- 
lifh poet,  defcended  from  a  good  family  of  Somerfham 
Place  in  Huntingdonfhire,  was  born  in  1668.  After 
a  liberal  education  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  he 
waschofen  member  of  parliament,  and  foon  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  as  a  fine  fpeaker.  He  became  a  commiflioner 
of  the  royal  navy,  which  place  he  quitted  in  171 2.  He 
publifhed  A  Mifcellany  of  original  Poems  by  the  mofr 
eminent  hands;  in  which  himfelf,  as  appears  by  the 
poems  marked  with  his  own  name,  had  no  inconfider- 
able  fhare.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  Walter  Moylej-Efq; 
prefixed  to  his  works.  He  was  the  intimate  frietid  of 
that  gentleman,  and  died  about  the  year  1726, 

Ha  mmond  (James),  known  to  the  world  by  the  Love- 
Elegies  which,  fome  years  after  his  death,  were  pub- 
\"  lilhed 
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tt'ampfliire.l  iflied  by  the  earl  of  Chefterficld,  was  the  fon  of  Anthony 
Hammond  abovementioned,  and  was  preferred  to  a 
place  about  the  perfon  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  which 
he  held  till  an  unfortunate  accident  deprived  him  of 
his  fenfes.  The  caufe  of  this  calamity  was  a  pafllon 
he  entertained  for  a  lady,  who  would  not  return  it  : 
upon  which  he  wrote  thofe  love-elegies  which  have  been 
fo  much  celebrated  for  their  tendernef3.  The  editor 
obferves,  that  he  compofed  them  before  he  was  21  years 
of  age  :  a  period,  fays  he,  when  fancy  and  imagination 
commonly  riot  at  the  expence  of  judgment  and  correct  - 
nefs.  He  was  fincere  in  his  love  as  his  friendfhip  ; 
and  wrote  to  his  miftrefs,  as  he  fpoke  to  his  friends, 
nothing  but  the  genuine  fentiments  of  his  heart.  Ti- 
bullns  Teems  to  have  been  the  model  our  author  judi- 
cioufly  preferred  to  Ovid  ;  the  former  writing  directly 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  the  latter  too  often  yield- 
ing and  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  imagination.  Mr 
Hammond  died  in  the  year  1743,  at  Stow,  the  feat  of 
lord  Cobham,  who,  as  well  as  the  earl  of  Chefterfield, 
honoured  him  with  a  particular  intimacy » 

HAMPSHIRE,  or    Haunts,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Dorfetfhire  and  Wiltlhire,  on 
the  north  by  Berkfliire,  on  the  eaft  by  Surry  and  Suf- 
fex,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Englifh  channel.     It  ex- 
tends 55  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  40 
in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  is  about  220  miles 
in  circumference.    It  is  divided  into  39  hundreds,  and 
contains  9  forefts,     29   parks,  one  city,  20  market- 
towns,  253  parifhes,  above  36,000  houfes,  and  by  the 
moft  modeft    computation  180,000  inhabitants,    who 
elect  26  members  of  parliament,  two  for  the  county, 
two  for  the  city  of  Winchefter,  and  two    for  each  of 
the  following  towns,     Southampton,  Portfmouth,  Pe- 
tersfield,  Yarmouth,  Newport,  Stockbridge,  Andover, 
Whitchurch,  Lyinington,  Cb rift-church,  and  Newton. 
— The  air  is  very  pure  and  pleafant,  efpecially  upon 
the  downs,  on  which  vaft  flocks  of  fheep  are  kept 
and  bred.    In  the  champaign  part  of  the  county,  where 
it  is  free  of  wood,  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  producing  all 
kinds  of  grain.  The  country  is  extremely  well  wooded 
and  watered  ;  for  befides  many  woods  on  private  e- 
ftates,  in  which  there  are  vaft  quantities  of  well-grown 
timber,  there  is  the  new  foreftef  great  extent,  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  well  ftored  with  venerable  oaks.  In 
thefe  woods  and  forefts,  great  numbers  of  hogs  run  at 
large,  and  feed  on  the  acorns  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
Hampfliire   bacon    fo   far  excels  that   of  moft  other 
countries.     The  rivers  are  the  Avon,  Anton,  Arle, 
Teft,  Stowre,    and  Itchin  ;  befides    feveral    fmaller 
ftreams,  all  abounding  in  fim,  efpecially  trout.     As  its 
fea-coaft  isof  a  confiderable  extent,  it  poflefTes  many 
good  ports  and  harbours,   and  is  well  fupplied  with 
falt-water  fifti.     Much  honey  is  produced  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  great  deal  of  mead  and  metheglin  made. 
Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  game,  and  on  the  downs  is  moft 
delightful  hunting.     The    manufacture  of  cloth  and 
kernes  in  this  county,  though  not  foextenfive  as   that 
of  fome  others,  is  yet  far  from  being  inconfiderable, 
and  employs  great  numbers  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
contributes  to  the  enriching  of  the  manufacturers  by 
what  is  fent  abroad.     The  new  intended  canal  in  this 
county,  from  Bafingftroke  to  the  Wye  in  Surry,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Thames,  cannot  bat  be  a  great  ad- 
Vantage  to  the  county  in  general,  and  the  parifhes  it 


is  to  pafs  through  in  particular  ;   to  carry  which  into  Hampfliire. 
execution  above  L. 86  000  have  been  raifed  amongft 
150  proprietors  in  1789,  and  it  will  extend  53  milts 
when  completed. 

New   Hampshire,    a   ftate  of  North  America,  in 
New  England.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Que- 
bec; north-eaft  by  the  province  of  Main;  fouth-eaitby 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  fouth  by  Maflachufets  ;  weft  and 
north-welt  by  Connecticut  river,  which  divides  it  from 
Vermont.     The  ihape  of  New  Hampfliire  refembles 
an  open  fan  ;  Connecticut  river  being  the   curve,  the 
fouthern   line   the  (liorteft,  and  the  eaftern  line  the 
longeft  fide.     It  is  divided   into  five  countries,  viz. 
Rockingham,  Stafford,  Hillfborough,  Chefhire,  Graf- 
ton.    In  1776,    there  were  165  fettled  townfhips  in 
this  ftate.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  been  greatly 
increafed.  The  chief  townis  Portsmouth.  Exeter, 
1 5  miles  fouthweftwardly  from  Portfmouth,  is  a  pretty 
town  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Exeter  river.  And  Con- 
cord, fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Merrimak  river,  is 
a  pleafant;  flourifhing   town,  which  will  probably,  on 
account  of  its  central  fituation,  foon  be  the  permanent 
feat  of  government.     There  are  two  great  rivers,  the 
Pifcata  and   the   Merrimak.     The    former  has    four 
branches,  Berwick,  Cochechy,  Exeter,  and  Durham, 
which  are  all  navigable  for  final  I  veifels  and  boats,  fome 
15  others  20  miles  from  the  fea.     Thefe  rivers  unite 
about  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
form  one   broad,    deep,   rapid   ftream,  navigable  for 
{hips  of  the  largeft  burden.  This  river  forms  the  only 
port  of  New  Hampfliire.     TheMerrimak   bears    that 
name  from  its  mouth  to  the  confluence  of  Peinigewaf- 
fct  and  Winnifipiokee  rivers ;  the  latter  has  its  fource 
in  the  lake  of  the  fame  name.     In  its  courfe,  it  re- 
ceives numberlefs  fmall  ftreams  ifTuing  from  ponds  and 
fwamps  in  the  valleys.     It  tumbles  over  two  confider- 
able  falls,  Amafkaeg  and  Pantucket  great  falls.    From 
Haveril  the  river  runs  winding  along,  through  a  plea- 
fant rich  vale  of  meadow,  and  palling    between  New- 
bury Port  and   Salifbury  empties  itfelf  into  the  ocean. 
The  land  next  to  the  fea  is  generally  low  ;  but   as  you 
advance  into  the    country,  it  rifes  into  hills.     Some 
parts  of  the  ftate  are  mountainous.    The  White  moun- 
tains are  the    higheft  part  of  a  ridge  which  extends 
northeaft  and  fouthweft  to  a  length  not  yet  ascertained. 
The  whole  circuit  of  them  is  not  lefs  than  50  miles. 
The  height  of  thefe  mountains  above  an  adjacent  mea- 
dow, is  reekoned  to  be  about  5500  feet,  and  the  mea- 
dow is  3500  feet  above  the  level    of  the  fea.     The 
fnow  and  ice  cover  them  nine  or  ten    months  in  the 
year  ;  during  which  time  they  exhibit  that  bright  ap- 
pearance from  which  they  are  denominated   the  whits 
mountains.     From  this  fummitin  clear  weather  is  ex- 
hibited a  noble  view,  extending    60  or   70  miles  in 
every  direction.     Although  they   are  more  than    70 
miles  within  land,  they  arc  feen  many  leagues    off  at 
fea,  and  appear  like  an  exceeding  bright  cloud  in  the 
horizon.     Thefe  immenfe  heights,  being  copiou fly  re- 
plenifhed  with  water,  afford  a  variety  of  beautiful  caf- 
cades.     Three  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  New  England 
receive  a  great  part  of  their  waters  from  thefe  moun- 
tains.    Amanoofuck    and  Ifrael  rivers,  two  principal 
branches  of  Connecticut,  fail  from  rheir  weftern  fide. 
Peabody  river,    a  branch  of  the  Amarifcogen,     falls 
from  the  northeaft  fide  ;  and  almoft  the  whole  of  the 
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Hampfhire.  Saco  defcends  from  the  fouthcrn  fide.  The  higheft 
fummit  of  ihefe  mountains  is  about  latitude  440. 

The  air  in  New  Hatnpihire  is  ferene  and  healthful. 
The  weather  is  not  fo  fubjcct  to  change  as  in  more 
iouthern  climates.  This  ftate  cmbofoming  a  number 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  lying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  others  whofe  towering  fummits  are  covered 
with  fnow  and  ice  three  quarters  of  the  year,  is  in- 
lenfely  cold  in  the  winter  feafon.  The  heat  of  fum- 
mer  is  great,  but  offhort  duration.  The  cold  braces 
the  constitution,  and  renders  the  labouring  people 
healthful  and  robuft. 

On  the  feacoaft,  and  many  places  inland,  the  foil  is 
fandy,  but  affords  good  pafturage.  The  intervals  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  generally  enriched  by  the 
frei'hets,  which  bring  down  the  foil  upon  them,  form- 
ing a  fine  mould,  and  producing  corn,  grain,  and  .  her- 
bage, in  the  moft  luxuriant  plenty*  The  back  lands 
which  have  been  cultivated  are  generally  very  fertile, 
and  produce  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  and  ve- 
getables, which  are  common  to  the  other  parts  of  New 
England.  The  uncultivated  lands  are  covered  with 
extenfive  forefts  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  oak,  walnut,  &c. 
This  ftate  affords  all  the  materials  neceffary  for  fhip- 
building. 

By  the  return  of  the  Cenfus  Auguft  10th  1791, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ftate  appeared 
to  be  141,815.  There  is  no  characteriftical  differ- 
ence between  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
other  New  England  ftates.  The  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Hampfhire  were  emigrants  from 
England.  Their  poflerity,  mixed  with  emigrants  from 
Maffachufets,  fill  the  lower  and  middle  towns.  Emi- 
grants fom  Connecticut  compofe  the  largeft  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  towns  adjoining  Con- 
necticut river.  Slaves  there  are  none.  Negroes,  who 
were  never  numerous  in  New  Hampfhire,  are  all  free 
by  the  firlt  article  of  the  bill  of  rights. 

In  thetownlhip  of  Hanover,  in  the  weftern  part  of 
this  ftate,  is  Dartmouth  College,  fituated  on  a  beau- 
tiful plain,  about  half  a  mile  eaft  of  Connecticut  river, 
in  latitude  430  33'.  It  was  named  after  the  right  ho- 
nourable William  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  one  of 
its  principal  benefactors.  Jt  was  founded  in  1769, 
for  the  education  and  inftruftion  of  youth,  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  in  reading,  writing,  and  all  parts  of  learn- 
ing which  mould  appear  neceffary  and  expedient  for 
civilizing  and  chriftianizing  the  children  of  Pagans,  as 
well  as  in  all  liberal  arts  and  fciencts,  and  alfo  of  Englifh 
youths  and  any  others.  lis  iituation,  in  the  frontier 
country,  expofed  it  during  the  late  war  to  many  in- 
conveniences, which  prevented  its  rapid  progrefs.  It 
flouriihed,  however,  amidft  all  its  embarraffments,  and 
is  now  one  of  -the  moit  growing  feminaries  in  the  U- 
nited  States.  It  has  in  the  four  clafTes  about  130 
Undents,  under  the  direction  of  a  prefidenr,  two  pro- 
feffors,  and  two  tutors.  It  has  12  truftees,  who  are 
a  body  corporate,  inverted  with  the  powers  neceffary 
for  fuch  a  body.  The  library  is  elegant,  containing 
a  large  collection  of  the  moft  valuable  books.  Its  ap- 
paratus coniiftsofa  competent  number  of  ufcfui  inftru- 
ments,  for  making  mathematical  and  pbilofophical  ex- 
periments. There  are  three  buildings  for  the  ufeof 
the  ftudents.     Such  is   the  falubrity  of  the  air,  that 
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no  inltance  of  mortality  has  happened  among  the  flu-  HampfUad 
dents  fmce  the  firlt  eftablifhment  of  the  college.  '     I! 

At  Exeter  there  is   an   academy  ;  at  Portimcuth  a  Hatnptotu 
grammar  fchool  ;  and  all  the  towns  are  bound  by  law 
to  fupport  fchools.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Hampfhire 
are  chiefly  Congregationalifts.The  other  denominations 
are  Prefbyterians,  Baptifts,  and  Epifcopalians. 

The  firft  difcovery  made  by  the  Englifh  of  any  part 
of  New  Hampfhire  was  in  1614,  by  Captain  John 
Smith;  who  ranged  the  fhorefrom  Penobfcot  to  Cape 
Cod;  and  in  this  route  difcovered  the  river  Pifcata- 
qua.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  publifhed  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  country,  with  a  map  of  the  coaft, 
which  he  prefented  to  prince  Charles,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  New-Ettgland.  The  firft  fettlement  was  made 
in  1623. 

New  Hampfhire  was  for  many  years  under  the  ju- 
rifdiction  of  the  governor  of  Maffachufets,  yet  they 
had  a  feparate  legiflature.  They  ever  bore  a  propor- 
tionable fhare  of  the  expences  and  levies  in  all  enter- 
prifes,  expeditions,  and  military  exertions,  whether 
planned  by  the  colony  or  the  crown.  In  every  ftage 
of  the  oppofition  that  was  made  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  people,  who  ever  had  a 
high  fenfe  of  liberty,  cheerfully  bore  their  part. 

HAMPSTEAD,  a  pleafant  village  of  Middlefex, 
four  miles  northweft  of  London,  ftands  in  a  healthy 
air,  on  a  fine  rife,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  heath  of 
about  a  mile  every  way,  that  is-adorned  with  feveral 
pretty  feats,  in  a  moft  irregular  romantic  fituation, 
and  has  a  moft  extenfive  profpect  over  London,  into 
the  counties  all  round  it,  viz.  Bucks  and  Hertford- 
fhire,  and  even  Northampton,  EfTex,  Kent,  Surry, 
Berks,  &c.  with  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Shooter's 
Hill,  Banded-Downs,  and  Windfor  Caftle.  Its  church 
was  anciently  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  HentJon,  till  about 
1748.  This  village  ufed  to  be  reforted  to  formerly 
for  its  mineral  waters,  which  have  lately  been  neglect- 
ed ;  but  the  wells  are  ftill  frequented.  It  is  now 
crowded  with  good  buildings,  even  on  the  very  fteep 
of  the  hill,  where  there  is  no  walking  fix  yards  to- 
gether without  meeting  a  hillock  ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  laundref- 
fes  who  wafhed  for  the  Londoners.  Its  old  ruinous 
church,  the  lord  of  the  manor's  chapd,  was  lately 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  room. 
There  is,  befides,  a  handfome  chapel  near  the  wells, 
built  by  the  contribution  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  citizens  and  merchants  of  London. 

HAMPTON,  a  town  of  Gloucefterfhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  Cotfwold  hills,  and  had  formerly  a  nun- 
nery.    W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.    Lat.  51.  51. 

Hampton,  a  town  of  Middlefex  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Thames,  12  miles  weft  of  London,  and 
two  from  Richmond  and  Kingfton.  It  is  chiefly  fa- 
mous for  the  royal  palace  there,  which  is  the  fineft  in 
Britain.  It  was  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  had 
280  filk  beds  for  ftrangers  only,  and  furniftied  it  rich- 
ly with  gold  and  filver  plate.  The  buildings,  gar-, 
dens,  and  the  two  parks,  to  which  William  HI.  made 
conliderable  additions,  are  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  are  watered  on  three  fides  by  the  Thames. 


The  inward  court,   built    by  king  William; 
piazza,  the  pillars  of  which  are  fo  low,  that 


forms  a 
it  looks 
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more  like  a  cloyfler  than  a  palace  ;  however,  the  apart-  hereditary  prince    Frederick,  afterwards    landgrave.      Hand, 

meius  make  ample  amends,  being  extremely  magnifi-  The  revenues  of  the  lafl.  count,  arifing  from  this  and  o-  ' 

cent,  and  more  exactly  difpofed  than  in  any  other  pa*  ther  territories,  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  500,00© 

lace  in  the  world,  and  adorned  with  mofl  elegant  fur-  florins.    The  principal  places  are  Hanan,  Bergen,  Stei- 

niture.     Since  the    acceffion  of    his  prefent    majefly,  nau,  and  Glenhaufen  . 

however,  this  palace  hath  been  much  neglected,  as  the  HAND,    a  part  or   member  of  the  body  of  man, 

king  has  generally  made  choice  of  Windfor  for  his  making  the  extremity  of  the  arm.     See  Anatomy, 

ftimmer  retreat.     Thofe  inimitable  paintings  by  Ra-  n2  53>  &c- 

phaei  Urbin  called  the  cartoons,  which  were  placed  The  mechanifm  of  the  hand  is  very  curious  ;  cx- 

ihere  by  king  William,  have  been  removed    to  the  cellently  contrived  to  fit  it  for  the  various  ufes  and  oc- 

quetn's   palace    at    Weftminfler.      For    thefe  pieces  cafions  we  have  for  it,  and   the  great  number  of  arts 

Louis  XV.  is  faid  to  have  offered  100,000 1.  and  manufactures  it  is  to  be  employed  in.     It  con'fifts 

HAMESOKEN,    or   Hamesecken.     See    Hame-  of  a  compages  of  nerves,  and  little   bones  joined  into 

secken.  cacn  other,  which  give  it  a  great  degree  of  ftrength, 

HANAPER,  or  Hamper,  an  office  in  the  Englifh  and  at  the  fame  time  an  unufual  flexibility,  to  enable 

chancery,  under  the  direction  of  a  mailer,  his  deputy  it  to  handle  adjacent  bodies,  lay  hold  of  them,  and 

and  clerks,  anfwering,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  fifcus  grafp  them,  in  order  either  to  draw  them  toward  us 

among  the  Romans.  or  thrufl  them  off.     Anaxagoras  is  reprefented  by  an- 

Hanaper,  {clerk  of  the)  fometimes  flyled  warden  of  cient  authors,  as  maintaining,  that  man  owes  all  hi: 

the  hanaper,  an  officer  who  receives  all  money  due  to  the  wifdom,  knowledge,  and  faperiority  over  other  ani- 

king  for  fcals  of  charters,  patents,  commiffions,  and  mals,  to  the  ufe  of  his  hands.     Galen  reprefents  the 

writs,  and  attends  the  keeper  of  the  feal  daily  in  term  matter  otherwife;    man,  according  to  him,  is  not  the 

time,  and  at  all  times  of  fealing,  and  takes  into  his  wifefl  creature,    becaufe  he  has   hands  ;  but  he  had 

cuflody  all  fealcd  charters,  patents,  and  the  like,  which  hands  given  him   becaufe  he  was  the  wifefl  creature  ; 

he  receives  in  bags,  but  anciently,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  for  it  was  not  our  hands  that  taught  us  arts,  but   our 

to  hampers,  which  gave  denomination  to   the  office,  reafon.     The  hands  are  the  organs  of  reafon,  &c. 

There  is  alfo  an  officer,  who  is  comptroller  of  the  ha-  In  fcriptare   the  word  hand  was  variou  fly  applied. 

naper.  To  pour  water  on  any  one's  hand,  fignifies  to  ferve, 

HANAU,  a  town  of  Germany;  and   capital  of  a  him.     To  wafh  the  hands  was  a  ceremony  made  ufe  of 

ccunty  of  the  fame  name,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  to  denote  innocency  from  murder  or  manslaughter.  To 

river  Kenzig  near  its  confluence  with  the  Mayne.    The  kifs  the  hand  was  an  aft  of  adoration.     To   fill  th& 

river  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new  town,  both,  of  hand  fignified  taking  pofleifion  of  the  prieflhood,  and 

which  are  fortified.     The  new  town,  which  was  built  performing  its  functions.   To  lean  upon  any  one's  hand 

at  firft  by  French  and  Flemifh  refugees,  who  had  great  Was  a  mark  of  familiarity  and  fuperiority.     To  give  the 

privileges  granted  them,  is  regular  and  handfome.  The  hand  fignifies  to  grant  peace,  fwear  friendfhip,  promife 

caftle,  in  which  the  counts  ufed  to  refide,  and  which  fecurity,  or  make  alliance.     The  right  hand  was  the 

flands  in  the  old  town,  is  fortified,  and  has   a  fine  place  of  honour  and  refpecT:. — Amongft  the  Greeks 

flower-garden  with  commodious  apartments,  but  makes  and  Romans  it  was  cafiomary  for  inferiors  to  walk  on 

no  great  appearance.     The  Jews  are  tolerated  here,  the  left  hand  of  fuperiors,  that  their  right  hand  might 

and  dwell  in  a  particular  quarter.     The  magiflracy  of  be  ready  to  afford  protection  and  defence  to  their  left 

the  new  town,  and  the  difpofal  of  all  offices  in  it,  be-  fide,  which  was,  on  account  of  the  aukwardnefs  of  the 

long  to  the  French  and  Dutch  congregations.     Here  left  hand,  more  expofed  to  danger, 

is  an  univerfity,  with  feveral  manufactures,  particularly  Impofithn  or  laying  on  of  Haxds,  fignifies  the  con- 

that  of  roll  tobacco,  and  a  very  confiderable  traffic,  fcrringof  holy  orders  ;  a  ceremony  wherein  the  hands 

E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  58.  are  laid  on  the  head  of  another,  as  a  fign  of  a  million, 

HAXAU-Munzenberg,  a  county  of  Germany.     The  or  of  a  power  given  him  to  exercife  the  functions    of 

greatefl  part  of  it  is  furrounded  by  the  electorate  of  the  miniftry  belonging  10  the  order. 

Mentz,  the  bifhopric  of  Fulda,  the  lord  (hips  of  Rei-  The  apoflles  began  to  appoint  mi  fllonaries  by  the  iu> 

neck,  Ifenburg,  andSolms;  as  alfo  by  the  territories  pofition  of  hands.     See  Imposition. 

of  HefTe-Hoinburg.  Burg-Friedburg,  and  Frankfort.  Hand,  in  falconry,  is afed  for  the  foot  of  the  hawk. 

Its  length  is^  near  40  miles,   but  its  greatefl  breadth  To    have  a  clean,  flrong,  (lender,  glutinous  hand,  well, 

not  above  12.     It  is  exceedingly  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  clawed,  are  fome  of  the  good  qualities    of  a  hawk  or 

and  fruits  :  yielding  alfo  fait  fprings,  with  fome  cop-  falcon. 

per,  filver,   and  cobalt.     The  chief  rivers  are,   the  Hand,  in  the    manege,  fometimes  flands    for  the 

Mayne,  the  Kenzig,  and  the  Nidda.     The  prevailing  fore-feet  of  a  horfe.     It    is  alfo  ufed   for  a    divifon 

religion  is  CalVinifm,  but  Lutherans  and  Catholics  are  of  the  horfe  into  two  parrs,   with  refpecr.   to  the  ri- 

tolerated.     The  country  is  populous,  and   trade  and  <ters   hand.     The  fore-hand  includes  the  head,  neck, 

manufactures  flourifh  in  it.     In  1736,  the  whole  male  and  fore  quarters  ;   the  hind-hand  is  all  the  reft  of  the 

line  of  the  counts  of  Hanau  failing  in  John  Reinard,  horfe. 

William  VIII.  landgrave  of  the  HefTe  Caflel,  by  virtue  Hand  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  meafure  of  four  inches, 

-©fa  treaty  of  mutual   fucceffion  between  the  families  or  of  a  clenched  fifl,  by  which    the   height  of  a  horfe 

of  Hanau  and  HefTe   CafTel,    took    poffeflion    of  the  is  computed. 

county,  fatisfaction  having  been  firfl  made  to  the  houfe  Hand  is  alfo  figuratively    ufed  in  painting,  fculp- 

of  Saxony  for  their  claims;    and  in  the  year    1754  ture,  &o  for  the   manner    or  ftvle  of  this  or  that 

transferred  it  to  prince  William,  eldeft  fon  to  the  then,  mailer.. 

Hand* 
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feand,        Hands  are  borne  in  coat-armour,  dexter  and  finifteH 
Handel,   that  is,  right  and   left,  expanded  or   open;  and  after 

' * — *  other  manners.     A  bloody  hand  in  the  centre  of  the 

efcutcheon  is  the  badge  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain. 
Hand-Breadth,  a  meafurc  of  three  inches. 
HANDEL  (George  Frederic)  a  molt  eminent  ma- 
fter  and  compofer  of  mufic;  was  born  at  Hall,  a  city 
of  Upper  Saxony  in  Germany.     His  father  was  a  phy- 
sician and  furgeon,  of  that  place,  and  was  upwards  of 
60  years  of  age  when  Handel  was  born.     During  his 
infancy  young  Handel  is  faid  to  have  amufed  himfelf 
with  mufical  inftruments,  and  to  have  made  confider- 
able  progrefs  before  he  was  feven  years  of  age,  without 
any  inftrn&ions*     His  propenfity  for  mufic  at  laft  be- 
came fo  flrong,  that  his  father,  who  defigned  him  for 
the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  thought  proper  to  forbid 
him  even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  to  touch  a  mufi- 
cal instrument,  and  would  fu'fFer  none  to  remain  in  his 
lioufe.     Notwithftanding    this  prohibition,  however, 
Handel  found  means  to  get  a  little  clavichord  privately 
•conveyed  to  a  room  in    the   uppermoft  ftory   of  the 
iioufe,  to  which  room  he  constantly  ftole  when  the  fa- 
mily were  afleep :  and  thus  made   luch  advances  in  his 
art,  as  enabled  him  to   play  on  the  harpfichord.     He 
•was  firft  taken  notice  of  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weifen- 
fels  on  the  following  occafion.    His  father  went  to  pay 
a  vifit  to  another  fon  by  a  former  wife,  who  was  valet 
de    chambre    to  the  duke,  and  refided   at   his  court. 
Young  Hand;!,  being  then  in  his  feventh  year,  car- 
'nefdy   de  fired  permiflion  to   go  along   with  him;   bat 
being  refufed,  he  followed  the  chaife  on  foot,  and  over 
took  it,  the   carriage   being  probably  retarded  by  the 
roughnefs  of  the  way*     His  father  at  firft  chid  him  for 
his   difobedience,  but  at  laft  took  him  into  the  chaife 
-along  with  him.     While  he  was  in  the  duke's  court, 
he  ftill  continued  to  fhow  the  fame  inclination  for  mu- 
fic ;  it  was  iinpoffible  to  keep  him  from  harpfichords; 
and    he  ufed  fometimes  to  get  into  the  organ-loft  at 
church,  and  play  after  fervice  was  over.     On  one  of 
thefe  occafions,  the  duke  happening    to  go  out   later 
than  ufual,  found  fomething  fo  uncommon  in  Handel  s 
manner  of  playing,  that  he  inquired  of  his  valet  who 
it  was  ;  and  receiving  for  anfwer  that  it  was  his  bro- 
ther, he  defiredtofee   him.     This  nobleman  was  fo 
much  taken  with  the  mufical  genius  mown  by  young 
Handel,  that  he  perfuaded  his  father  to  let  him  follow 
the  bent  of  his  inclination.     He  made  the  boy  a  pre- 
lim; and  told  him,    if   he    minded   his   ftudies,    no 
•encouragement  mould  be  wanting. 

On  his  return  to  Hall,  H:indel  was  placed  under 
one  Zackaw,  the  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  ;  and 
our  young  mulician  was  even  then  able  to  fupply  his 
mailer's  place  in  his  abience.  At  nine  years  of  age  he 
•begun  tocompofe  church- fervices  for  voices  and  inftru- 
ments, and  continued  tocompofe  onefuch  ferviceevery 
week  for  three  years  fucceflively.  At  the  age  of  14, 
he  far  excelled  his  mailer,  as  he  himfelf  owned:  and  he 
was  fent  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  a  relation  in  fome 
place  about  the  court,  on  whofe  care  and  fidelity  his 
parents  could  rely.  The  opera  was  then  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  being  encouraged  by  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  king  of  Pruflia,  and  under  the  direction 
of  many  eminent  perfons  from  Italy,  among  whom 
Were  Buononcini  and  Attilio.  Buononcini,  being 
of  a    haughty  difpoliiion,  treated    Handel  with   con 


iciaptj  but  Attilio  behaved  to  him  with  great  kind-  ^ 
nefs,  and  he  profited  much  by  his  inftru&ions.  His  * 
abilities  foon  recommended  him  to  the  king,  who  fre- 
quently made  him  prefents,  and  at  laft  propofed  to  fend 
him  into  Italy  under  his  own  patronage,  and  to  take 
him  under  his  immediate  proteftion  as  foon  as  his  {la- 
dies fbotild  be  completed.  But  Handel's  parents  not 
thinking  proper  to  fubmit  their  child  to  the  caprice  ot 
the. king,  declined  the  offer;  upon  which  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  for  him  to  return  to  Hall. 

Handel  having  now  obtained  ideas  in  mufic  far  ex- 
ceeding every  thing  that  could  be  found  in  Hall,  con- 
tinued there  very  unwillingly,  and  it  was  refolved  to 
fend  him  into  Italy  ;  but  as  the  expence  of  this  journey 
could  not  then  be  fpared,  he  v/ent  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  opera  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  Berlin.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  his  father  died;  and 
his  mother  being  left  in  narrow  circumstances,  her 
fon  thought  it  neceflary  to  procure  fome  fcholars,  and 
to  accept  a  place  in  the  orcheftra :  by  which  means, 
inftead  of  being  a  burden,  ne  became  a  great  relief 

to  her. 

At  this  time,  the  firft  harpfichord  m  Hamburg  was 
played  by  one  Kefer,  a  man  who  alfo  excelled  in  com- 
pofition:  but  he,  having  involved  himfelf  in  fome  debts, 
was  obliged  to  abfeond.  Upon  this  vacancy,  the  per- 
fon  who  had  been  ufed  to  play  the  fecond  harpfichord 
claimed  the  firft  by  right  of  fuccelfion:  but  was  oppo- 
fed  by  Handel,  who  founded  a  claim  to  the  firft  harpfi- 
chord upon  his  fuperior  abilities.  After  much  difpute 
in  which  all  who  fupported  or  direded  the  opera  enga- 
ged with  much  vehemence,  it  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Handel,  but  this  good  fuccefs  had  almoit  coft  him  his 
life.  His  antagonift  refented  the  fuppofed  affront  fo 
much,  that,  as  they  were  coming  out  of  the  orcheftra 
together,  he  made  a  pufh  at  Handel's  breaft  with  a 
fwbrd,  which  muft  undoubtedly  have  killed  him,  had 
there  not  fortunately  been  a  mufic-book  in  the  bofom 

of  his  coat. 

Handel,  though  yet  but  in  his  15th  year,  became 
compofer  to  the  houfe  ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  Jlmcria,  his 
firft  opera,  was  fo  great,  that  it  ran  30  nights  withouc 
interruption.  Within  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth  after- 
this,  he  fet  two  others,  called  Florinda  and  Norene, 
which  were  received  with  the  fame  applaufe.  During 
his  ftay  here,  which  was  about  four  or  five  years,  he  al- 
fo compofed  a  confiderable  number  of  fonatas,  which 
are  now  loft.  Here  his  abilities  procured  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  perfons  of  note,  particularly  the 
prince  of  Tufcany,  brother  to  John  Gafton  de  Medi- 
cis  the  grand  duke.  This  prince  preSfed  him  to  go 
with  him  to  Italy,  where  he  attired  him  that  no  con- 
venience fhould  be  wanting  ;  but  this  offer  Handel 
thought  proper  to  decline,  being  refolved  not  to  give 
up  his  independency  for  any  advantage  that  could  be 

offered  him. 

in  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  Handel  took  a  journey 
to  Italy  on  his  own  bottom  ;  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greateft  kindnefs  by  the  prince  of  Tufcany, 
and  had  at  all  times  accefs  to  the  palace  of  the  grand 
duke.  His  Serene  Highnefs  was  impatient  to  have 
fomething  compofed  by  fo  great  a  mailer }  and  not* 
withstanding  the  difference  between  the  ftyle  of  the 
Italian  mufic  and  the  German,  to  which  Hai;del  had 
hitherto  been  accuftomed,  he  fet  an  opera  called  Rode- 

rigo 


Haiidltf 
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Handel,    rigo,  which  pleafed  fo  well,  that  he  was  rewarded  with 

1 v — '  ico  fequins  and  a  fervice  of  plate.     After  flaying  a- 

bout  a  year  in  Florence,  he  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  firlt  difcovered  at  a  lnafque- 
rade.  He  was  playing  on  a  harpfichord  in  his  vifor, 
when  Scarlatti,  a  famous  performer,  cried  out,  that 
the  perfon  who  played  could  be  none  but  the  famous 
Saxon  or  the  devil.  But  a  ftory  fimilar  to  this  is 
reported  of  many  eminent  perfons  whofe  abilites  have 
been  difcovered  in  difguife.  Here  he  compofed  his 
opera  called  Jgrippina,  which  was  performed  27  nights 
fucceffively,  with  the  mofl  extravagant  applaufe. 

From  Venice  our  mufician  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  cardinal  Ottoboni 
and  many  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  by  which 
means  he  was  frequently  attacked  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligion ;  but  Handel  declared  he  Would  live  and  die  in 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  whether  it 
was  true  or  falfe.  Here  he  compofed  an  oratorio  call- 
ed RefurreBione,  and  150  cantatas,  befides  fome  fona- 
tas,  and  other  mufic.  Ottoboni  alfo  contrived  to  have 
a  trial  of  fkill  between  him  and  Dominici  Scarlatti, 
who  was  confidered  as  the  greateft  mafter  on  that  in- 
ftrument  in  Italy.  The  event  is  differently  report- 
ed. Some  fay  Scarlatti  was  victorious,  and  others 
give  the  victory  to  Handel  ;  but  when  they  came  to 
the  organ,  Scarlatti  himfelf  afcribed  the  fuperiority  to 
Handel. 

From  Rome,  Handel  went  to  Naples  ;  after  which, 
he  paid  a  fecond  vilit  to  Florence  ;  and  at  laft:,  having 
fpent  fix  years  in  Italy,  fet  out  for  his  native  country. 
In  his  way  thither,  he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of 
Hanover  with  fo  much  advantage  by  the  baron  Kil- 
manfeck,  that  his  Electoral  Highnefs  offered  him  a 
penfion  of  1 500  crowns  a  year  as  an  inducement  for  him 
to  continue  there.  This  generous  offer  he  declined  on 
account  of  his  having  promifed  to  vifit  the  court  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  and  likewife  to  go  over  to  Eng- 
land in  compliance  with  the  repeated  invitations  of  the 
duke  of  Manchefter.  The  elector,  however,  being 
made  acquainted  with  this  objection,  generou fly  order- 
ed him  to  be  told,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  penfion 
mould  neither  reflrain  him  from  his  promife  nor  refolu- 
tion:  but  that  he  fhould  be  at  full  liberty  to  be  abfent 
a  year  or  more  if  he  chofe  it,  and  to  go  wherever  he 
thought  fit.  Soon  after  the  place  of  mafter  of  the 
chapel  was  beftowed  upon  Handel ;  and  our  mufician 
having  vifited  his  mother,  who  was  now  extremely  aged 
and  blind,  and  his  old  matter  Zackaw,  and  ftaid  fome 
time  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  fet  out  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  1710. 

At  that  time  operas  were  a  new  entertainment  in 
England,  and  were  conducted  in  a  very  abfurd  man- 
ner :  but  Handel  Toon  put  them  on  a  better  footing  ; 
and  fet  a  drama  called  Rhia/do,  which  was  performed 
with  uncommon  fuccefs.  Having  ftaid  a  year  in  Eng- 
land, he  returned  to  Hanover;  but  in  1712  he  again 
came  over  to  England  ;  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  be- 
ing concluded  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  compofed  a 
grand  Te  Den??i  and  Jubilate  on  the  occafion.  He  now 
found  the  nobility  defirous  that  he  fhould  refume 
the  direction  of  the  opera  houfe  in  the  Hay  Market; 
and  the  queen  having  added  her- authority  to  their  fe- 
licitations, and  conferred  on  him  a  penfion  of  L.200 
a  year,  he  forgot  his  egagements  to  the  Elector  of  Ha- 


nover and  remained  in  Britain  till  the  death  of  the  HaadeL 
queen  in  171 4.  On  the  arrival  of  king  George  I. 
Handel,  confeious  of  his  ill  behaviour,  durft  not  ap- 
pear at  court :  but  he  was  extricated  from  his  dilemma, 
by  the  baron  Kilmanfeck.  Having  engaged  feveral  of 
the  Englifh  nobility  in  his  behalf,  the  baron  perfuaded 
the  king  to  a  party  of  pleafure  on  the  water.  Handel 
was  apprifed  of  the  delign,  and  ordered  to  prepare  fome 
mufic  for  the  occafion.  This  he  executed  with  the  ut- 
moft  attention,  and  on  the  day  appointed  it  was  per- 
formed and  conducted  by  himfelf.  The  king  with  plea- 
fure and  furprife  inquired  whofe  it  was,  and  how  the 
entertainment  came  to  be  provided  without  his  know- 
ledge. The  baron  then  produced  the  delinquent ;  and 
afked  leave  to  prefent  him  to  his  majefty  as  one  too  fen- 
fible  of  his  fault  to  attempt  an  excule,  but  fincerely  de- 
firous to  atone  for  it.  This  interceflion  was  accepted. 
Handel  was  reftored  to  favour,  his  water  mufic  was. 
honoured  with  the  higheft  approbation,  and  the  king 
added  a  penfion  of  L.  200  a  year  to  that  formerly  be- 
ftowed on  him  by  queen  Anne ;  which  he  foon  after 
increafed  to  L.  400,  on  his  being  appointed  to  teach  the 
young  princeiTes  mufic. 

In  the  year  1715,  Handel  compofed  his  opera  of  A- 
madige ;  but  from  that  time  to  the  year  172Q  he  com- 
pofed only  Tafeo  and  Pa/lor  Fido,  Bu»noncini  and  At- 
tilio  being  then  compofers  for  the  operas.  About  this 
time  a  project  was  formed  by  the  nobility  for  erecting 
a  kind  of  academy  at  the  Hay  Market,  with  a  view  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  a  conftant  ftipply  of  operas  to  be 
compofed  by  Handel,  and  performed  under  his  direc- 
tion. No  lefs  than  L.  50,000  was  fubferibed  for  this 
fcheme,  of  which  the  king  himfelf  fubferibed  L.  1000, 
and  it  was  propofed  to  continue  the  undertaking  for  14 
years.  Handel  Went  over  to  Drefden,  in  order  to  en- 
gage fingers,  and  returned  with  Senefino  and  Duri- 
ftanti.  Buononcini  and  Attilio  had  ftill  a  ftrong  party 
in  their  favour,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Handel ;  and 
therefore  in  1 720  he  obtained  leave  to  perform  his  ope- 
ra of  Redajnijlo.  The  houfe  was  fo  crowded,  that  many 
fainted  through  exceffive  heat ;  and  40s.  were  offered 
by  fome  for  a  feat  in  the  gallery,  after  having  in  vain 
attempted  togetoneelfewhere.  The  contention,  how- 
ever, ftill  ran  very  high  between  Handel's  party  and 
that  of  the  two  Italian  mafters  ;  and  at  laft  it  was  de-. 
termined  that  the  rivals  fhould  be  jointly  employed  in 
•making  an  opera,  in  which  each  fhould  take  a  diftinct 
act,  and  he  who  by  the  general  fuffrage  was  allowed  to- 
have  given  the  beft  proof  of  his  abilities  fhould  be  put 
in  poffeuion  of  the  houfe.  This  opera  was  caled  Mu- 
zio  Scavola,  and  Handel  fet  the  lait  act.  It  is  faid  that 
Handel's  fuperiority  was  owned  even  in  the  overture, 
before  it ;  but  when  the  act  came  to  be  performed, 
there  remained  no  pretence  of  donbt  or  difpute.  The  a- 
cademy  was  now  therefore  firmly  eftabiifhed,  and  Han- 
del conducted  it  for  nine  years  with  great  fuccefs  ;  but 
about  that  time  an  irreconcileable  enmity  took  place- 
between  Handel  himfelf  and  Senefino.  Senefino  ac- 
cufed  Handel  of  tyranny,  and  Handel  accufed  Semefinp. 
of  rebellion.  The  merits  of  the  quarrel  are  not 
known  :  the  nobility,  however,  became  mediators  for 
fome  time  ;  and  having  failed  in  that  good  defign,  they 
became  parties  in  the  quarrel.  H?ndel  was  refolved  to. 
difmifs  Senefino,  and  the  nobility  feemed  alfo  refol- 
ved not  to  permit  him  te  do  fo.     The  haughtinefs  of.' 
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TWP1\  temper  would  not   allow  him  to  yield,  and 
Se  Sdr   enSed  U  the  total  dilution  ot   the  aca- 

^Handel  now  found  that  his  abilities,  great  as  they 
were  could  not  fupport  him  againft  the  powerful  op- 
were,  cou.u  rr       rrr  rv,e  difmiflibn  of  Senenno, 

?KaSf^w5w^  and  Handei  en- 

edfmoan.g    elencwi.h  Mr  Heidegger  tnearry 

™ „M°a°  in  eonionflion  with  hirt.  New  fingers  were 

:  g?getf  on  l"ily  I  hut  the  offended  "obility  ra,fed  a 

?         r1iarfnrfometimahevvasdifordered  in  his  un- 

Hef"  xhat  bis  cure  was  looked  upon  by  the  nuns  as  mi- 

"^1*6    Handel  again  returned  to  England,  and 
foon  aftefhisreturn  his  Alexander's  Feaft  was  per- 
formed with  applaufeat  Covent  Garden    The  luccels 
and  fptendor  of  the  Hay  Market  was  by  this  time    fo 
much  reduced  by  repeated  .managements,  that  lord 
MiddlefeKuudeLokthe  direct*  of  it  him  elf,   and 
once  more  he  applied  to  Handel  for  compofition.  He 
^^ngV^mpbfedtwo   operas  called    f-ro^Jo 
VnAJM&ro  Severe,  for  which  in  1 737  he  received 
Lxofo      In  1738  he  received  L.1500  from  a  (ingle 
benefit   ana  nothing  feemed  wanting  to   reprieve  his 
affars    excepting  fuch  conceiTions  on  his  part  as  his  op- 
ahairs,  excepu  exvea.  Thefc  conceffions,  how- 

ponentshada  ngnt  to  expert,   ii  .^.^       „j 

e  ver     he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  .and 
that  he  might  no  longer  be  under  obligations  to  aft  as 

■diXht Tob     a  profanation  to  fet  them  to  muhcand 

a  ba'd  nltU  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  England, 

^H^^vedin  Ireland  in  a  manner  fuitableto 
his  e-rea  merit;  and  his  performing  his  oratonocaHcd 
?hegS./^for  the  benefit  of  the  cty-pnfon,  brought 
Mm  into  111  iverfal  favour.  In  nine  months  time  he  had 
brouah  his  affairs  into  a  better  lltuatiou  ;  and  on  his 
J  So  England  in  174*,  he  found  the  public  much 
mo  re  f,  vourably  difpofed.  His  oratorios ;  were  now  per- 
^m^thgrLa^aut:^M^^^e^ 

had  been  but  coldly  received,  became  a  favourite  per 
formance ;  and  Handel,  with  a  gefterous  humanity,  do 


cermined  to  perform  it  annually  for  the  benefit  of   the    HandcU 
foundling  hofpital,  which  at  that  time  was  only  fup-     — ^ 
corted  by  private  benefa&ions.     In  1 743,  he  had  a  re- 
turn of  his  paralytic  diforder  ;   and  in  1 751  became 
quite  blind  by  a  guttaferina  in  his  eyes.  This  laft  mis- 
fortune  for  fome  time  funk  him  into  the  deepeft  de- 
fpondency  ;  but  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to  acquiefce  in 
his  fituation,  after  having  without  any  relief  undergone 
fome  very  painful  operations.     Finding  it  now ;  impof- 
fible  to  manage  his  oratorios  alone,  he  was  afhfted  by 
Mr  Smith,  who  at  his  requeft  frequently  played  for 
him,  and  conduced  them  in  his  ftead  j   and  with   this 
affiftance  they  were  continued  till  within  eight  days  ot 
his  death.     During  the  latter  part  of  his  lite,  his  mind 
was  often  difordered  :  yet  at  times  it  appears  to  have 
refumed  its    full  vigour,  .and  he    compoftd    feveral 
fones,  chorufes,  &c.  which  from  their  dates  may  be 
conlidered  almoft  as  the  laft  founds  of  his  dying  voice. 
From  about  October    1758  his  health   declined  very 
fall  •    his  appetite,  which  had  been  remarkably  keen, 
and  which  he  had  gratified  to  a  great  degree    eft  him  j 
and  he  became  ftnnble  of  the  approach  Of  death.    On 
the  6th  of  April  j  759,  Qis  laft  oratorio  was  perform- 
ed, at  which  he  was  prefent,  and  died  on  the  14th 
of  the  fame  month.     On   the   aoih   he  wastariedbjr 
the  right  reverend  Dr  Pearce,  bifhop  of  Rochefter 
in  Weftminfter  abbey  ;  where,  by  his  own  order,  and 
at  his  own  expence,  a  monument  was  ereded  to  his 

0  With  'regard  to  the  character  of  this  moft  eminent 
mufician,  he  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a  great 
epicure:   In  his   temper  he   was  very  haughty,  but 
was  feldom  «  never  guilty  of  mean  actions.   His  pride 
was  uniform  j  he  was  not  by  turns  a  tyrant  and  a  Have. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  moft  extravagant  love  for  li- 
berty and  independence  ;  infomuch   that  he  would,  for 
the  fake  of  liberty,  do  things  otherwife  the  moft  prejudi- 
cial tJ  his  own  intcreft.     He  was  liberal  even  when 
poor,  and  remembered  his  former  friends  when  he  was 
rich.   His  mufical  powers  can  perhaps  be  beft  express- 
ed by  Arbuthnot's  reply  to  Pope,  who  fenoufly  aflced 
his  opinion  of  him  as    a  mulician  ;  «  Conceive  (faid 
he)  the  higheft  you  can  of  his  abilities,  and  they  are 
much  beyond  any  thing  you  can  conceive. 

ConJamraUon  of  H4NDEL  ,    a  mufical  ^hib.tion 

inftituted  fome  years  ago,  and  the L|f?tle{lfof  'A n 
ever  attempted  in  any  nation.  Ot  the  rife  and  pro- 
ofs of  the  defign,  together  with  the  manner  in  which 
The  firft  celebration  was  executed,  an  accurate  and  au- 
thentic detail  is  given,  as  might  be  expeaed, ,  b, "Dr 
Barney  in  the  4th  and  laft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Mufic,    from    which    the    following  account  is  cx- 

tr3<Mdn  a  converfaiion  between  lord  vifcouut  Fitzwil- 
liam,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah  Bates, 
Efq;  commiffioner  of  the  viftualling-office,  the  begin- 
ning of  laft  year,  1783,  at  the  houfe  of  the  .art tier ^ti- 
ter remarking  that  the  number  of  eminent  mufical 
performers  o/all  kinds,  both  vocal  and  inft-memal^ 
with  which  London  abounded,  was  far  greiter  than  In 
any  other  city  of  Europe,  it  was  ^cn«^"lh^ 
was  no  public  periodical  occal.on  for  co ed ing  and 
confolidating  them  into  one  band;  by  J*  h  m  «n  a 
performance  might  be  exhibited  on  10  grand  and  mag 
nificenTa  fcale  as  no  other  part  of  the  world  could  equal. 
The  bt:hatd  death  of  Handel  naturally  occurred^ 
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HandcK  three  fuch  enthufiaftic  admirers  of  that  great  niafter; 
*  and  it  was  immediately  recollected,  that  the  next  year 
(1784)  would  be  a  proper  time  for  the  introduction 
of  fach  a  cuftom,  as  it  formed  a  complete  century  fince 
his  birth,  and  an  exact  quarter  of  a  century  fince  his 
deceafe. 

'<  The  plan  was  foon  after  communicated  to  the 
governors  ot'  the  Mafical  Fund,  who  approved  it,  and 
promifed  their  affiiiance.  It  was  next  fubmitted  to 
the  directors  of  the  concert  of  Ancient  Mufic  ;  who, 
with  an  alacrity  which  does  honour  to  their  zeal  for 
the  memory  of  the  great  aniil  Handel,  voluntarily  un- 
dertook the  trouble  of  managing  and  directing  the 
celebrity.  At  length,  the  delign  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  king,  it  was  honoured  with  his  majefty's 
farctioii  and  patronage.  Weftminfter -abbey,  where 
the  bo:"iesof  the  great  mutician  were  depofued,  was 
thought  the  propereft  place  for  the  performance;  and 
application  having  been  made  to  the  bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter  for  the  ufe  of  it,  his  lordfhip,  finding  that  the 
lcheme  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  his  ma- 
jefty, readily  confented  ;  only  requeftiug,  as  the  per- 
formance would  interfere  with  the  annual  benefit  for 
the  Weftminfter  Infirmary,  that  part  of  the  profits 
might  be  appropriated  to  that  charity,  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  the  lofs  it  would  fuftain.  To  this  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  plan  acceded  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
fettled,  that  the  profits  of  the  firft  day's  performance 
fhould  be  equally  divided  between  the  Mufical  Fund 
and  the  Weftminfter  Infirmary  ;  and  thofe  of  thefub- 
fequent  days  be  folcly  applied  to  the  ufe  of  that  fund 
which  Handel  himfelf  fo  long  helped  to  fuftain,  and  to 
which  he  not  only  bequeathed  a  thoufand  pounds,  but 
which  almoft  every  mnfician  in  the  capital  annually 
contributeshis  money,  his  performance, or  both,  to  fup- 
port.  Application  was  next  made  to  Mr  James  Wyatt, 
the  achitect,  to  furnifh  plans  for  the  neceffary  deco- 
rations of  the  abbey  ;  drawings  of  which  having  been 
fhewn  to  his  majefty,  were  approved.  The  general 
idea  was  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  royal  mufical 
chapel,  with  the  orcheftra  terminating  one  end,  and 
the  accommodation  for  the  royal  family,  the  other. 
The  arrangement  of  the  performance  of  each  day  was 
next  fettled;  and  it  was  at  his  majefty's  inftigation 
that  the  celebrity  was  extended  to  three  days  in- 
(lead  of  tw«,  which  he  thought  would  not  be  fufficient 
for  the  difplay  of  Handel's  powers,  or  fulfilling  the 
charitable  purpofes  to  which  it  was  intended  to  devote 
the  profits.  It  was  originally  intended  to  have  cele- 
brated this  feltival  on  the  20th,  22d,  and  23d  of 
April ;  and  the  20th  being  the  day  of  the  funeral  of 
Handel,  part  of  the  raufic  was,  in  fome  meafure, 
fo  {elected  as  to  apply  to  that  incident.  But,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fudden  diffblulion  of  parliament,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  defer  the  feftival  to-the  26th, 
27th,  and  29th  of  May,  which  feems  to  have  been  for 
its  advantage  :  as'  many  perfons  of  tender  conftitutions, 
who  ventured  to  g®  to  Weftminfter  abbey  in  warm 
weather,  could  not  have  had  the  courage  to  go  thither 
in  cold.  Impreffed  with  a  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
Handel,  no  fooncr  was  the  project  known,  but  nod 
of  the  practical  muficians  In  the  kingdom  eagerly  ma- 
nifefted  their  zeal  for  the  cnterprife  ;  and  many  of  the 
rooft  eminent  profeffors,  waving  all  claims  to  prece- 
dence in  the  band,  offered  to  perform  in  any  fubor- 
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dinate  ftaiion  in  which  their  taients  could  be  moit    Handel, 
ufeful. 

"  In  order  to  render  the  band  as  powerful  and  com- 
plete as  poflible,  it  was  determined  to  employ  every 
fpecies  of  inflrument  that  was  capable  of  producing 
grand  effects  in  a  great  orcheftra  and  fpacious  build; 
ing.  Among  thefe  the  facbut,  or  double  trumpet, 
was  fought ;  but  fo  many  years  had  elapfed  fince  it 
had  been  ufed  in  this  kingdom,  that  neither  the  inftru- 
ment,  nor  a  performer  upon  it,  could  eafily  be  found. 
It  was,  however,  difcovered,  after  much  ufelefs  en- 
quiry, not  only  here,  but  by  letter,  on  the  continent ; 
that  in  his  majefty's  military  band  there  were  fix  mufi- 
cians whojplayed  the  three  ieveral  fpecies  of  facbut,  te- 
nor, bafe,  and  double  bafe. 

'*  The  double  baffoon,  which  was  fo  confpicuous  in 
the  orcheftra,  and  powerful  in  its  effect,  is  likewife  a 
tube  of  16  feet.  It  was  made,  with  the  approbation 
of  Mr  Handel,  by  Stainfby  the  flute-maker,  for  the 
coronation  of  his  late  majefty  George  II.  The  late 
ingenious  Mr  Lampe,  author  of  the  juftly  admired 
mufic  of  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,  was  the  perfon  in- 
tended to  perform  on  it ;  but,  for  want  of  a  proper 
reed,  or  for  fome  other  caufe,  at  prefent  unknown, 
no  ufe  was  made  of  it  at  that  time  ;  nor  indeed,  tho' 
it  has  been  often  attempted,  was  it  ever  introduced  in- 
to any  band  in  England  till  now,  by  the  ingenuity  and 
perfeverance  of  Mr  Afhly,  of  the  Guards. 

"  The  double-bafe  ketttle-drums  were  made  from 
models  of  Mr  Afhbridge,  of  Drury  Lane  orcheftra,  in 
copper,  it  being  impoffible  to  procure  plates  of  brafs 
large  enough.  The  Tower  drums,  which,  by  permif- 
fien  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Richmond,  were  brought 
to  the  abbey  on  this  occafion,  are  thofe  which  belong 
to  the  ordnance  ftores,  and  were  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  1709. 
Thefe  are  hemifpherical,  or  a  circle  divided  ;  but  thofe 
of  Mr  Afhbridge  are  more  cylindrical,  being  much 
longer,  as  well  as  more  capacious,  than  the  common 
kettle-drum  ;  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  fuperiority 
of  their  tone  to  that  of  all  other  drums.  Thefe  three 
fpecies  of  kettle-drums,  which  may  be  called  temr, 
bafe,  and  double-bafe,  were  an  octave  below  each  other. 

"  The  excellent  organ,  erected  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  abbey,  for  the  commemoration  performances  only, 
is  the  workmanfhip  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Samuel  Green 
in  Iflington.  It  was  fabricated  for  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury;  but  before  its  departure  for  the  place  of 
its  deftination,  it  was  permitted  to  be  opened  in  the 
capital  on  this  memorable  occafion.  The  keys  of  com- 
munication with  the  harpfichord,  at  which  Mr  Bates 
the  conductor  was  feated,  extended  19  feet  from  the 
body  of  the  organ,  and  20  feet  7  inches  below  the 
perpendicular  of  the  fet  of  keys  by  which  it  is  uuaally 
played.  Similar  keys  were  firft  contrived  in  this  coun- 
try for  Handel  himfelf  at  his  oratorios  ;  but  to  convey 
them  to  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  inftrumcjii  with- 
out rendering  the  touch  impracticably  heavy,  required 
uncommon  ingenuity  and  mehcanical  'efources. 

«  In  celebrating  the  difpofition,  difcipline,  and  ef- 
fefls  of  the  mod  numerous  and  excellent  band,  the 
merit  of  the  admirable  architect,  who  furnifhed  the 
elegant  defigns  for  theor'c'heftra  and  galleries,  muft  not 
be  forgotten;  as,  w*j  en  filled,  they  conftituted  one  of 
the  grandeft  ajtf*.  moft   magnificent  fpedaclcs  which 
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Handel,  imagination  can  delineate.  All  the  preparations  for  re- 
ceiving their  majefties,  and  the  firft:  perfonages  in  the 
kingdom,  at  the  eaft  end  ;  upwards  of  500  muficians  at 
the  weft  ;  and  the  public  in  general,  to  the  number  of 
between  3000  and  4000  perfons,  in  the  area  and  galle- 
ries ;  fo  wonderfully  correfponded  with  the  ftyle  of  ar- 
chitecture of  this  venerable  and  beautiful  ftructure, 
that  there  was  nothing  vifible  either  for  ufe  or  orna- 
ment, which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  principal  tone 
of  the  building,  and  which  may  not  metaphorically 
have  been  fiud  to  have  been  in  perfect  tune  with  it. 
But,  befides  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  this  con- 
ftruction  exhibited  the  band  to  the  fpectators,  the  or- 
cheftra  was  fo  judicioufly  contrived,  that  almoft  every 
performer,  both  vocal  and  inftrumental,  was  in  full 
view  of  the  conductor  and  leader;  which  accounts,  in 
fome  meafure,  for  the  uncommon  eafe  with  which  the 
performers  confefs  they  executed  their  parts. 

te  At  the  eaft  end  of  the  aide,  juft  before  the  back 
of  the  cboir-organ,  fome  of  the  pipes  of  which  were 
vifible  below,  a  throne  was  erected  in  a  beautiful  Go- 
thic ftyle,  correfponding  with  that  of  the  abbey,  and  a 
centre  box,  richly  decorated  and  furnifhed  with  crim- 
fon  fattin,  fringed  with  gold,  for  the  reception  of  their 
majeftics  and  the  royal  family :  on  the  right  hand  of 
-which  was  a  box  for  the  bifhops,  and,  on  the  left,  one 
for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Weftminfter  ;  immediately 
below  thefe  two  boxes  were  two  others,  one  on  the 
right  for  the  families  and  friends  of  the  directors,  and 
the  other  for  thofe  of  the  prebendaries  of  Weftminfter. 
Immediately  below  the  king's  box  was  placed  one  for 
the  directors  themfelves,  who  were  all  diftinguiflied 
by  white  wands  tipped  with  gold,  and  gold  medals, 
ftruckon  the  occafion,  appending  from  white  ribbons. 
Thefe  their  majefties  likewife  condefcended  to  wear 
at  each  performance.  Behind,  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  throne,  there  were  feats  for  their  majefties'  fuite, 
maids  of  honour,  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  pages, 
&c. — The  orcheftra  was  built  at  the  oppofite  extremi- 
ty, afcending  regularly  from  the  height  of  feven  feet 
from  the  floor  to  upwards  of  forty  from  the  bafe  of  the 
pillars,  and  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  top  of  the 
fide  aide. — The  intermediate  fpace  below  was  filled  up 
with  level  benches,  and  appropriated  to  the  early  fubferi- 
bers.  The  fide  aides  were  formed  into  long  galleries 
ranging  with  the  orcheftra,  and  afcending  fo  as  to  con- 
rain  12  rows  on  each  fide  :  the  fronts  of  which  proje&ed 
before  the  pillars,  and  were  ornamented  with  feftoonsof 
crimfon  morine.— At  the  top  of  the  orcheftra  was  placed 
the  occafional  organ,  in  a  Gothic  frame,  mounting  to, 
and  mingling  with,  the  faints  and  martyrs  reprefented 
in  the  painted  glafs  on  the  weft  window.  On  each  fide 
of  the  organ,  clofe  to  the  window,  were  placed  the 
kettle-drums  defcribed  above.  Th*  choral  bands  were 
principally  placed  in  view  of  Mr  Bates,  on  fteps  feem- 
ingly  ail-ending  into  the  clouds,  in  each  of  the  fide 
aides,  as  th?ir  termination  wasinvifible  to  the  audience. 
The  principal  lingers  were  ranged  in  the  front  of  the 
orcheftra,  as  at  oratorios,  accompanied  by  the  choirs 
of  St   Paul,    the  abbey,    Windior,    and    the    chapel 

royal. 

"  Few  circumftances  will  perhaps  more  aftonilh  ve- 
teran muficians,  than  to  be  infonned,  that  there  was 
but  one  general  rehearfal  for  each  day's  performance  : 
an  indifpuuble  proof  of  the  high  ftaie  of  cultivation 


to  which  practical  mufic  is  at  prefent  arrived  in  Bri-  Handel, 
tain  ;  for  if  good  performers  had  not  been  found 
ready  made,  a  dozen  rehearfals  would  not  have  been 
fufficient  to  make  them  fo.  Indeed,  Mr  Bates,  in  exa- 
mining the  lift  of  performers,  and  inquiring  into  their 
feveral  merits,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  what  he  called  a 
drilling  rehearfal,  at  Tottenham-ftreet  Concert  Room, 
a  week  before  the  performance  ;  in  order  to  hear  fuch 
volunteers,  particularly  chorus  fingers,  as  were  but 
little  known  to  himlelf,  or  of  whofc  abilities  his  affift- 
ant  was  unable  to  fpeak  with  certainty.  At  this  re- 
hearfal, though  it  confifted  of  120  performers,  not 
more  than  two  of  that  number  were  dclircd  to  attend 
no  more. 

"  At  the  general  rehearfal  in  the  abbey,  mentioned 
above,  more  than  500  perfons  feund  means  to  obtain 
admiffion,  in  fpitc  of  every  endeavour  to  ihut  out  all 
but  the  performers;  for  fear  of  interruptions  and  per- 
haps of  failure  in  the  firft  attempts  at  incorporating  and 
confolidating  fuch  a  numerous  band:  confiding  not 
only  of  all  the  regulars,  both  native  and  foreign,  which 
the  capital  could  furnifh,  but  of  all  the  irregulars,  that 
is,  dilletanti,  and  provincial  muficians  of  character, 
who  could  be  muftered,  many  of  whom  had  never 
heard  or  feen  each  other  before.  This  intrufion, 
which  was  very  much  to  the  <Hffatisfac~lion  of  the  ma- 
nagers and  conductor,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  turning 
the  eagernefs  of  the  public  to  fome  profitable  account 
for  the  charity,  by  fixing  the  price  of  admiffion  to  half 
a  guinea  for  each  perfon. 

"  But,  befides  the  profits  derived  from  fubfequest 
rehearfals,  the  confequences  of  the  firft  were  not  with- 
out their  ufe:  for  the  pleafure  and  aftonifhment  of  the 
audience,  at  the  fmall  miftakes,  and  great  effects  of 
this  firft  experiment,  which  many  had  condemned  by 
anticipation,  were  foon  communicated  to  the  lovers  of 
mufic  throughout  the  town,  to  the  great  increafe  of 
fubferibers  and  folicitors  for  tickets.  For  though  the 
friends  of  the  directors  were  early  in  fubferibing,  per- 
haps from  perfonal  refpect,  as  much  as  expectation  of 
a  higher  mufical  repaft  than  ufual ;  yet  the  public  in 
general  did  not  nunifeft  great  eagernefs  in  fecuring 
tickets  till  after  this  rehearfal,  Friday  May  21.  which 
was  reported  to  have  aftonifhed  even  the  performers 
themfelves  by  its  correctnefs  and  effects.  But  fo  in- 
terefting  did  the  undertaking  become  by  this  favour- 
able rumour,  that  from  the  great  demand  of  tickets 
it  was  found  neceffary  te  clofe  the  fubfeription. 

*'*■  Many  families,  as  well  as  individuals,  were  at- 
tracted to  the  capital  by  this  celebrity;  and  it  was 
never  remembered  to  have  been  fo  full,  except  at  the 
coronation  of  his  prefent  majtfty.  Many  of  the  per- 
formers came  unfolicited,  from  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  kingdom  at  their  own  expence:  fome  of  them, 
however,  were  afterwards  reimbnrfed,  and  had  a  fmall 
gratuity  in  confederation  of  the  time  they  were  kept 
from  their  families  by  the  two  unexpected  additional 
performances. 

'*  Foreigners,  particularly  the  French,  muft  be 
much  aftonifhed  at  fo  numerous  a  band  moving  in  fuch 
exact  mealure,  without  the  affiilance  of  a  Coryphaeus 
to  beat  the  time,  either  with  a  roll  of  paper,  or  a  noify 
baton,  or  truncheon.  Rouffeau  fays,  that  <  the  more 
time  is  beaten,  the  lefs  it  is  kept ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  when  the  meafure  is  broken,  the  fury  of  the  mu- 
fical 
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Maudel     fical  general  or  director,  increafing  with  the  difobe- 
II         dicnce  and  confuiion  of  his  troops,  he  becomes   more 
Hanging.  vi0ient>  and  hisftrokes  and  gefticuluioas  more  ridicu- 
lous in  proportion  to  their  diforder. 

"  As  this  commemoration  is  not  only  the  firft  in- 
ftance  of  a  band  of  fuch  magnitude  being  aflembled  to- 
gether, but  of  any  band  at  all  numerous,  performing 
in  a  fimilar  fituation,  without  the  afliftance~of  a  manu- 
ductor  to  regulate  the  meafure,  the  performances  in 
Weftminfter  abbey  may  be  fafely  pronounced  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of  voices  and  inftru- 
ments  employed,  than  for  accuracy  and  precifion. 
When  all  the  wheels  of  that  huge  machine,  the  orche- 
stra, were  in  motion,  the  effect  refembled  clock-work 
in  every  thing  but  want  of  feeling  and  expreflion. 
And  as  the  power  of  gravity  and  attraction  in  bodies  is 
proportioned  to  their  mafs  and  denlity,  fo  it  feems  as  if 
the  magnitude  of  this  band  had  commanded  and  impel- 
led adhefion  and  obedience  beyond  that  of  any  other 
of  inferior  force.  The  pulfations  in  every  limb,  and 
ramifications  of  veins  and  arteries  in  an  animal,  could 
not  be  more  reciprocal,  ifochronus,  and  under  the 
regulation  of  the  heart,  than  the  members  of  this  bo- 
dy of  muficians  under  that  of  the  conductor  and  leader. 
The  totality  of  found  feemed  to  proceed  from  one 
voice  and  one  instrument ;  and  its  powers  produced  not 
only  new  and  exquifite  fenfations  in  judges  and  lovers 
ef  the  art,  but  were  felt  by  thofe  who  never  received 
pleafure  from  mafic  before.  Thefe  effects,  which  will 
be  long  remembered  by  the  prefent  public,  perhaps  to 
the  difadvantage  of  all  other  choral  performances,  run 
the  rifle  of  being  doubted  by  all  but  thofe  who  heard 
them,  and  the  prefent  defcription  of  being  pronounced 
fabulous  if  it  fhould  furvive  the  prefent  generation." 

HANG-tcheou-fou,  the  metropolis  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tche-kiang  in  China.  See  Tche-kiang. — 
It  is,  according  to  the  Chinefe,  the  paradife  of  the 
earth  ;  and  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  richeft, 
beft  fituated,  and  largeft  cities  of  die  empire.  It  is  four 
leagues  in  circumference,  exclulive  of  its  fuburbs  ;  and 
the  number  its  inhabitants  amounts  to  more  than  a 
million.  It  is  computed,  that  there  are  a  thoufand 
Workmen  within  its  walls  employed  in  manufacturing 
filk  :  what  renders  this  city  delightful,  is  a  fmall  lake, 
called  Si-hou,  which  walhes  the  bottom  of  its  walls  on 
the  weftern  fide  ;  its  water  is  pure  and  limpid,  and  its 
baaks  are  almoft  every  where  covered  with  flowers. 
Halls  and  open  galleries,  fupportcd  by  pillars,  and  pa- 
ved with  large  flag  ftones,  have  been  erected  here  on 
piles,  for  the  convenience  of  thofe  who  are  fond  of 
walking  ;  caufeways,  cafed  with  cut  ftone,  traverfc  the 
lake  in  different  directions  ;  and  the  openings  which 
are  left  in  them  at  intervals,  for  the  paflage  of  boats, 
are  covered  by  handfome  bridges.  In  the  middle  of 
the  lake  are  two  iflands,  to  which  company  generally 
refbrt  after  having  amufed  them felves  with  rowing, 
and  in  which  a  temple  and  feveral  pleafure-houfes  have 
been  built  for  their  reception.  The  emperor  has  a  fmall 
palace  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  city  has  a  garrifon 
of  300c;  Chinefe,  under  the  command  of  the  viceroy, 
and  3000  Tartars,  commanded  by  a  general  of  the  fame 
nation.  It  has  under  its  jurifdiction  feven  cities  of  the 
fecondand  third  clafs. 

HANGING,  a  common  name  given    to   the  me- 
thod of  inflicting  death    on  criminals  by  fufpending 


them  by  the  neck — Phyficians  are  not  agreed  as  to  Hangings 
the  manner  in  which  death  is  brought  on  by  hanging.  I! 
De  Haen  hanged  three  dogs,  whom  he  afterwards  Hannibal. 
opened.  In  one,  nothing  remarkable  appeared  in  the 
lungs.  In  another,  from  whom  half  an  ounce  of  blood 
was  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  the  dura  and  pia 
mjter  were  of  the  natural  appearance  ;  but  the  lungs 
were  much  inflamed.  In  the  third,  the  meninges  were 
found,  and  there  was  no  effufion  of  blood  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  but  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  was 
turgid  with  blood.  Wepfer,  Littrseus,  Albcrti,  Bru- 
hierius,and  Boerhaave,  affirm  that  hanged  animals  die 
apoplectic.  Their  arguments  for  this  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  lived  colour  of  the  face  ;  from  the  turgefcency 
of  the  veflels  of  the  brain  ;  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  ;  and  from  the  fparks  of  fire  which  thofe  who 
have  furvived  hanging  allege  they  have  feen  before 
their  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  Bonetus,  Petit,  Haller, 
and  Lancifi,  from  obferving  that  death  is  occafioned 
by  any  fmall  body  falling  into  the  glottis,  have  afcribed 
it  to  the  ftoppage  of  refpiration.  Others,  deeming  both 
thefe  caufes  ill-founded,  have  afcribed  it  to  a  luxation 
of  the  vertebras  of  the  neck. — De  Haen  adduces  the 
authority  of  many  eminent  authors  to  prove  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  recovering  hanged  perfons  ;  and  obferves,  in 
general,  that  with  bleeding  in  the  jugular  vein, 
and  anointing  the  neck  with  warm  oil,  the  fame  re- 
medies are  to  be  employed  in  this  cafe  as  for  the  reco- 
very of  drowned  people.     See  Drowning. 

HANGINGS,  denote  any  kind  of  drapery  hung  up 
againft  the  walls  or  wainfeotting  of  a  room. 

Paper-  Hangings.     See  PAPER-Hanghigs. 

Wove  Hangings     See  Tapestry. 

HANGCLIFF,    a  remarkable  point  of  land  on  the 
eaft  coaft  of  the  Jargeft  of  the  Shetland  Iflands.  It  is 
frequently  the  firft  land  feen  by  (hips  in  northern  voy- 
ages. Captain  Phipps  determined  its  fituation  to  be  in 
W.  Long.  o°  56'  30'.  N.  Lat.  6o°  c/. 

HANNIBAL,  a  famous  Carthaginian  general,  of 
whofe  exploits  an  account  is  given  under  the  articles 
Carthage  and  Rome.  After  having  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  a  fea-fight  with  the  Rhodians,  through 
the  cowardice  of  Apollonius  one  of  the  admirals  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  he  was  forced  to  fly  into  Crete, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  On 
his  arrival  in  this  ifland,  he  took  fanctuary  among  the 
Gortynii  ;  but  as  he  had  brought  great  treafure  along 
with  him,  and  knew  the  avarice  of  the  Cretans,  he 
thought  proper  to  fecure  bis  riches  by  the  following 
ftratagem.  He  filled  feveral  veflels  with  melted  lead, 
juft  covering  tbem  over  with  gold  and  filver.  Thefe 
he  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Gortynii,  with  whom,  he  faid,  he  trufted  all 
his  treafure  :  Juflin  tells  us,  that  he  left  this  with, 
them  as  a  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  lived 
for  fome  time  very  quietly  in  thefe  parts.  He  took 
care,  however,  to  conceal  his  riches  in  hollow  flatties 
of  brafs;  which,  according  to  fome,  he  always  carried 
along  with  him  ;  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  expo  fed  in 
a  public  place  as  things  of  little  vslne.  At  Jaft  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  where 
he  found  means  to  unite  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
ftates  with  that  prince  into  a  confederacy  againft  En- 
menes  king  of  Pergamus,  aprofeffed  friend  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  during  the  enfuing  war  gave  Eumenesfeve- 
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Hannibal;  veral  defeats,  more  through  the  force  of  his  own  ge- 
nius than  the  valour  of  his  troops.  The  Romans 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  important  fervices 
performed  by  Hannibal,  immediately  difparched  T. 
QuimiuS  Flaminias  as  an  ambaffador  to  Prufias,  in 
order  to  procure  his  deftruction.  At  his  firft  audience, 
he  complained  of  the  protection  given  to  that  famous 
general,  reprefehting  him  "  as  the  mod  inveterate  and 
implacable  enemy  the  Romans  ever  had;  as  one  who 
had  ruined  both  his  own  country  and  Antiochus,  by 
drawing  them  into  a  deflruclive  war  with  Rome." — 
Prufias,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Romans, 
immediately  fent  a  party  of  foldiers  to  furround  Han- 
nibal's houfe,  that  he  might  find  itimpoifible  to  make 
his  efcape.  The  Carthaginian,  having  before  disco- 
vered that  no  confidence  was  to  be  repofed  in  Prufias, 
had  contrived  feven  fecret  paffages  from  his  houfe,  in 
order  to  evade  the  machination  of  his  enemies,  even 
if  they  fhould  carry  their  point  at  the  Bithynian  court. 
But  guards  being  polled  at  thefe,  he  could  not  fly, 
thuugh,  according  to  Livy,  he  attempted  it.  Per- 
ceiving, therefore,  no  pofiibility  of  efcaping,  he  had 
recourfe  to  poifon,  which  he  had  long  referved  for  fuch 
a  melancholy  occation.  Then  taking  it  in  his  hand, 
'■«  Let  us  (faid  he)  deliver  the  Romans  from  the  dif- 
quietude  with  which  they  have  long  heen  tortured, 
fince  they  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  an  old  man's 
death.  Flaminius  will  not  acquire  any  reputation  or 
glory  by  a  viclory  gained  over  a  betrayed  and  defence- 
less perfon.  This  Angle  day  will  be  a  lafting  testimo- 
ny of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans.  Their  ancef- 
tors  gave  Pyrrhus  intelligence  of  a  defign  to  poifon 
him,  that  he  might  guard  againft  the  impending  dan- 
ger, even  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  ar- 
my in  Italy  ;  but  they  have  deputed  a  perfon  of  coh- 
fular  dignity  to  excite  Prufias  impioufly  to  murder 
one  who  has  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hofpitality."  Then  having  de- 
nounced dreadful  imprecations  againft  Prufias,  he 
drunk  the  poifon,  and  expired  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
Cornelius  Nepos  acquaints  us,  that  he  pat  an  end  to 
his  life  by  a  fubtile  poifon  which  he  carried  about  with 
him  in  a  ring.  PJ march  relates,  that,  according  to 
fome  writers,  he  ordered  a  fervant  t<*  ftranglc  him  with 
a  cloak  wrapped  about  his  neck  ;  and  others  fay,  that, 
in  imitation  of  Midas  and  Theiniftocles,  he  drank 
bull's  blood. 

With  refpect  to  the  chara&er  of  this  general,  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  military  affairs  what  Demof- 
thenes  was  in  oratory,  or  Newton  in  mathematics  j 
namely,  abfolutely  perfect,  in  which  no  human  wifdom 
could  difcovera  fault,  and  to  which  no  man  could  add 
a  perfection.  Rollin  hath  contrafied  his  character 
with  that  of  Scipio  Afrisanus.  He  enumerates  the 
qualities  which  make  a  complete  general  ;  and  having 
then  given  a  fummary  of  what  hiftorians  have  related 
concerning  both  commanders,  is  inclined  to  give  the 
preference  to  Hannibal.  "  There  are,  however  (he 
fays),  two  difficulties  which  hinder  him  from  deciding; 
one  drawn  from  the  characters  of  the  generals  whom 
Hannibal  vanquifhed ;  the  other  from  the  errors  he 
committed.  May  it  not  be  faid  (continues  our  author), 
that  thofe  victories  which  made  Hannibal  fo  famous, 
were  as  much  owing  to  the  imprudence  and  temerity 
©f  the  Roman  generals,  as  to  his   bravery  and  fkill  r 


When  a  Fabius  and  a  Scipio  were  fent  againft  him,   Hannibal, 
the    firft    flopped  his  progrefs,   the  other  conquered     Hanno. 

him." [ 

Thefe  reafons  have  been  anfwered  by  Mr  Hooke, 
who  hath  taken  fome  pains  to  vindicate  Hannibal's 
character,  by  fully  and  fairly  comparing  it  with  that 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  other  Roman  commanders. 
«  I  do  not  fee  (fays  he)  why  thefe  difficulties  mould 
check  our  author's  inclination  to  declare  in  favour  of 
the  Carthaginian.  That  Fabius  was  not  beaten  by 
Hannibal,  we  cannot  much  wonder,  when  we  remem- 
ber how  fteadily  the  old  man  kept  to  his  refolution 
never  t©  fight  with  him.  But  from  Fabius's  taking 
this  method  to  put  a  flop  to  the  victories  of  the  ene- 
my, may  we  not  conclude  that  he  knew  no  other,  and 
thought  Hannibal  an  overmatch  for  him  ?  And  why 
does  our  author  forget  Publius  Scipio  (Africanus's 
father), a  prudent  and  able  general,  whom  Hannibal 
vanquifhed  ut  the  Tichin  ?  Livy  relates  forae  victories 
of  Hannibal  over  the  celebrated  Marcellus  ;  but  nei- 
ther Marcellus  nor  any  other  general  ever  vanquifhed 
Hannibal  before  the  battle  of  Zama,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Polybius  (lib.  xv.c.  16.).  Teremius  Varro,  in- 
deed, is  reprefented  as  a  beadltrong  rafh  man  ;  but  the 
battle  of  Cannae  was  not  loft  by  his  imprudence.  The  . 
order  in  which  he  drew  up  his  army  is  no  where  con- 
demned ;  and  Chevalier  Folard  thinks  it  excellent. 
And  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  battle,  iEmilius,  Paulus,  a 
renowned  captain,  and  a  difciple  of  Fabius,  had  a  greater 
fhare  in  it  than-his  colleague.  The  imprudence  with 
which  Varro  is  taxed,  was  his  venturing,  contrary  10 
his  colleague's  advice,  with  above  90,000  men  to  en- 
counter in  a  plain  field  an  enemy  who  had  only  50,000, 
but  was  fuperior  in  horfe.  And  does  not  the  very  advice 
of  ^Emilius,  and  the  charge  «f  temerity  on  Varro  for  not 
following  it,  imply  a  confeflion  of  Hannibal's  fuperio- 
ty  in  military  fkill  over  .ffimilius  as  well  as  Varro  ? 
It  ought  like  wife  to  be  obferved,  that  Hannibal's  in- 
fantry, had  gained  the  victory  over  the  Roman  infan- 
try, before  the  latter  fufferedany  thing  from  the  Car- 
thaginian cavalry.  It  was  otherwife  when  Scipio 
gained  the  victory  at  Zama.  His  infantry  would  pro- 
bably have  been  vanquifhed  but  for  his  cavalry.  Han- 
nibal, with  only  his  third  lincoffoot  (hisltalianarmy), 
maintained  a  long  fight  againft  Scipio's  three  lines  of 
foot  ;  and  feems  to  have  had  the  advantage  over  them, 
when  MafinifTa  and  Laelius,  with  the  horfe,  came  to 
their  afliftance.  Polybius  indeed  fays,  that  Hannibal's 
Italian  forces  were  equal  in  number  to  all  Scipio's  in- 
fantry ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Livy,  and  is  not 
very  probable.  The  authority  of  Polybius,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  iEmilianus,  is,  I  imagine, 
of  little  weight  in  matters  where  the  glory  of  the 
Scipios  is  particularly  concerned.  His  partiality  and 
flattery  to  them  are,  in  many  inftances,  but  too  vi- 
fible. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  mow,  that  Hannibal 
was  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  faults  laid  to  his  charge 
as  a  general ;  and  having  contrafted l  the  moral  cha- 
racters of  the  two  generals  with  each  other,  makes  it 
evident,  that  as  a  man,  as  well  as  a  general,  .Hannibal 
had  greatly  the  advantage  of  his  rival.  See  ffooke's 
Roman  hijlory,  vol.  iv.  p.   151.  b-feq. 

HANNO,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  com- 
manded to  fail  round  Africa.    He  entered  the  ocean 
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through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  difcovered  feveral 
countries.  He  would  have  continued  his  navigation,  had 
it  not  been  for  want  of  provisions.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  which  was  often  quoted,  bat  not  much 
credited.  Sigifmund  Geleuios  puoliftied  it  in  Greek 
at  Bafil,  by  Frobenius,  in  1533.  He  lived,  according 
to  Pliny,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
in  the  moft  iiourifhing  condition ;  but  this  is  a  very 
indeterminate  expreffion. 

HANOVER,  an  electoral  ftate  of  Germany,  of 
which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  elector. — Though 
the  houfe  of  Hanover  is  the  kit  that  has  been  raifed 
to  the  electoral  dignity  in  the  empire,  it  may  vie  with 
any  in  Germany  for  the  antiquity  and  noblenefs  of  its 
family.  It  is  likewife  very  confiderable  for  the  extent 
of  its  territories,  which  at  prefent  are  the  duchy  of 
Calenberg,  in  which  are  the  cities  of  Hanover,  Calen- 
.  berg,  Hamelen,  Neufladt,  Gottingen,  &c.  the  duchy 
of  Grubenhagtn,  the  county  of  Diepholt,  the  county 
of  Iloga,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Heldetheim  ;  the  baili- 
ages  of  Coldiugen,  Luther,  Badenburg,  and  Wefter- 
ihoven,  with  the  right  of  protection  of  the  city  of 
Hildelheiin  ,-  and  the  county  of  Danneberg,  ceded  by 
the  dukes  of  Wolfcnbuttle  to  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg, 
as  an  equivalent  for  their  pretenfions  on  the  city  of 
Brunfwic.  The  ejector  poireffes  likewife  the  county 
of  Delmenhorft,  and  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den,  fold  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  1715  :  tne  r'ght 
of  poffefling  alternately  the  bifhopric  of  Oznabruck 
belongs  folely  to  the  electoral  branch  ;  but  if  it  mould 
happen  to  fail,  the  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle  are  to  enjoy 
the  fame  right.  This  electorate  has  no  navy,  but  a 
confiderable  marine  on  the  great  rivers  Elbe  and  Wa- 
fer. 

In  confideration  of  the  great  fervices  performed  by 
Erneft  Anguftus,  duke  of  Brunfwic-Hauover,  in  the 
wars  which  the  emperor  Leopold  had  with  Louis  XIV. 
that  emperor  conferred  the  dignity  cf  an  elector  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire  upon  him  and  his  heirs  male,  of 
which  he  received  the  inveftiture  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember 1692.  This  new  creation  met  with  great 
oppelition  both  in  the  electoral  college  and  the 
college  of  princes  :  at  lait,  by  a  conclufiun  of  the 
three  colleges  on  the  30th  of  January  1 708,  it  was 
unanimoufiy  determined,  that  the  electoral  dignity 
fhould  be  confirmed  to  the  duke  of  Hanover,  and  his 
heirs  male  ;  but  it  was  added,  that  if,  while  that  elec- 
toral dignity  fublifted,  the  Palatine  electorate  fhould 
happen  to  fail  into  the  hands  of  a  Proteftant  prince, 
the  firft  Catholic  elector  fhould  have  a  fupernumerary 
vote. 

The  princes  of  this  houfe  have  their  fe2t  in  the  col- 
lege of  princes,  immediately  after  thefe  of  the  elec- 
toral houfes  ;  each  branch  having  a  vo:e.  The  elec- 
tor, befides  his  feat  in  the  electoral  college,  was  inveft- 
cd  with  the  office  of  arch  ftandard  bearer  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  this  being  disputed  with  him  by  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  the  elector  Palatine  having  obtained  the 
office  of  arch-iteward,  yielded  that  of  arch-treafurer 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  who  was  confirmed  in  this 
dignity  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  the  13th  of  January 
1710. 

The  fovereign  power  isadminiftered  by  the  lords  of 
the  regency  appointed  by  the  elector.  Throughout  all 
the  provinces  they  pofTeis  a  confiderable  lliare  of  free- 
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dom,  the  people  being  rcprefented  in  the  afTembliej;  of  Hanovc: . 

the  ftates.     No  government  can  be  more  mild  ;  and  an  x— — v ' 

air  of  content  is  fpread  over  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
Coufeil  Intinie,  the  High  Court  of  Juftice,  and  the 
Regency,  are  the  principal  courts  of  juftice  ;  be- 
fideg  which,  every  province  has  its  municipal  admini- 
flration  with  the  inferior  divifions  into  bailiwicks,  &c. 
The  police  is  excellent,  and  juftice  fairly  acmhiiflered. 
The  elector  enjoys  the  right  de  nun  appsliatuio*  in  all 
criminal  affairs,  but  in  civil  procefTes  only  as  far  as 
2000  florins. 

Lutheranifm  is  the  eftablifhed  religion  j  but  all  others 
enjoy  a  perfect  toleration,  and  are  publicly  exercifed. 
Difference  in  religious  fentiments  here  gives  no  in- 
terruption to  that  harmony  which  fhould  fubfift  among 
fellow  citizens.  There  are  750  Lutheran  parifhes. 
14  Reformed  communities,  a  Romifh  college,  a  con- 
vent,  and  fome  Catholic  churches. 

Literature  is  in  a  very  advanced  ftate  throughout 
thefe  dominions.  The  univerfiiy  of  Gottingen  is  de- 
fervedly  celebrated  ;  and  contains  about  800  ftuJents 
of  different  nations,  and  60  profeffors.  There  are  be- 
fides feveral  colleges,  and  a  number  of  well  eftablifhed 
fchools,  throughout  the  electorate.  In  general,  edu- 
cation is  much  attended  to. 

Ahhoogh  there  are  various  tracts  of  heath  and 
marfhy  ground,  the  foil  in  general  produces  abundance 
of  corn,  fruits,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  madder,  and  fome 
wine.  There  arc  feveral  large  falt-works.  A  good 
deal  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent horfes.  Moft  metals  and  minerals  are  found  h«re. 
The  forefts  furnifh  fufficient  timber,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  pitch  and  tar. — The  natural  productions  of  the 
electorate  furniih  ample  materials  for  commerce,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  balance  being  againft  them,  although 
their  manufactures  are  not  fufficient  for  confumption. 
Cattle,  horles,  fait,  wrought  iron,  and  fuel,  are  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  Bremen  is  one  of  the  greateft  . 
commercial  towns  in  Germany. 

The  elector  of  Hanover  is  defcended  from  the  anci- 
ent family  of  the  Guelphs,  dukes  and  electors  of  Ba- 
varia ;  one  of  whom,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  1140,  mar- 
ried Maude,  eldefl  daughter  of  king  Henry  (Planta- 
genet)  II.  of  England.  Their  fon  William  fucceed- 
ed  to  Brunfwick-Lunenburg,  and  his  fon  Otho  was 
created  duke  thereof.  The  dominions  defcended 'in  a 
direct  line  to  Erneft,  who  divided  them  upon  his  death 
in  1546  into  two  branches,  that  of  Brunfwic  Lunen- 
burg Wolfenbuttle,  and  Brunfwick  Lunenburg  Zeil. . 
ThepofTefTor  of  the  latter,  Ernelt  Auguftus,  was  in 
1692  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  elector ;  before  which 
he  was  head  of  the  college  of  German  princes.  Erneft 
married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic  Elector  Palatine 
and  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth  daughter  of 
James  I.  king  of  England.  Sophia  being  the  next 
Proteftant  heir  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  the  parliament 
fixed  the  crown  of  Grear  Britain  upon  her  on  queen 
Anne's  demife  ;  and  George-Louis  her  eldeft  fon  be- 
came king  of  Great  Britain  in  confequence  thereof: 
fincc  which  the  electors  of  Hanover  have  filled  the 
Britifh  throne. 

Hanover  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the 
above  electorate  ;  and  is  agreeably  fituatcd  in  a  fandy 
plain  on  the  river  Leyne.  In  E.  Long.  10.  5.  N. 
Lat.  22.  5.     It  is  a  large  well-built  town,  and  pretty 
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well  fortified.    It  has  differed  greatly  by  the  French,     them  in   a  trading  body,  in   acknowledgment    for 
who  eot  poffeflion  of  it  in  1757,  but  were  foon  after     money  which  they  advanced  to  him,  as  well  as  for  the 

good  fervices    they  did  him  by  their  naval  forces  m 


but  were  foon  after 
driven  out.  It  is  noted  for  a  particular  kind  of  beer, 
reckoned  excellent  in  thefe  parts.  This  city  was  the 
relidence  of  the  elector  before  he  afcended  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain.  The  palace  makes  no  great  ihew 
outwardly;  but  within  it  is  richly  furniihed.  The  re- 
gency ot  the  country  is  administered  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  if  the  fovercign  was  prefent. 

HANSE,  or  Hans,  an  ancient  name  for   a  fociety 
or  company  of  merchants,  particularly  that  of  certain 
cities  in  Germany,  &c 
Hanse-Towwj. — The 

Dutch  or  Teutonic  ;  and  fignifies  "  alliance,  confede- 
racy, affociation,"&c.  Some  derive  it  from  the  two 
German  words,  atn-Jee,  that  is  "  on  the  fea;"  by  rca- 
fon  the  firft  hanfe  towns  were  all  fituatcd  on  the  lea- 
coaft:  whence  the  fociety  is  faid  to  have  been  firft 
called  am  zee  fienen,  that  is,  f*  cities  in  the  fea  j"  and 
afterwards  by  abbreviation,  hanfee,  and  hanfe. 

Hanse-Toivks..  The  hanfeatic  fociety  was  a  league 
between  feveral  maritime  cities  of  Germany,  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  their  commerce.  Bremen  and 
Amfterdam  were  the  two  firft  who  formed  it  ;  whofe 
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Thefe  towns  exercifed  a  jurifdi&ion  among  them- 
felves  ;  for  which  purpofe  tbey  were  divided  into  four 
colleges  or  provinces,  diftinguiftied  by  the  names  of 
their  four  principalities,  viz.  Lubec,  Cologne,  Brunf- 
wic,  aud  Dantzic,  wherein  were  held  their  courts  of 
judicature.  They  had  a  common  fiock  or  treafury  at 
Lubec,  and  power  to  call  an  aflembly  as  often  as  ne- 
hence called  Hanfe'-tvwns'.  Sec  ceflary — They  kept  magazines  or  warehouses  for  the 
word  hanfe  is  obfolete    High     fale  of  their  merchandifes  in  London,Brnges,  Antwerp, 

Bergen  in  Norway,  Revel  in  Livonia,  Novogorod 
in  Mufcovy,  which  were  exported  to  mod  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Flemifli  bottoms. 
One  of  their  principal  magazines  was  at  London, 
where  a  fociety  of  German  merchantswas  formed  call- 
ed the  fteelyard  company,  .  To  this  company  great 
privileges  were  granted  by  Edward  I.  but  revoked  by 
aft  of  parliament  in  1552  in  the  rei^n  of  Edward  VI. 
on  a  complaint  of  the  Englifh  merchants  that  this 
company  had  fo  engroiTed  the  cloth  trade,  that  in  the 
preceding  year    they   had  exported    50,000   pieces, 


%T^%\^S^*^*vtoi«*™  .hileaUlheEngimtogetherhadmippedoffbutxxoo. 
^en  of  war  in  each  to  convoy  their  mips,  that  more  Queen  Mary,  who  afcended  the  throne  the  year  fol- 
lies condnually  entered  inJthe  league":  even  kings  lowing,  having  refolved  to  marry  Philip  the  empe- 
and See "made  treaties  with  themfand  were  often  ror's  fon,  fufpended  the  execution  of  the  ad  for  three 
Sadof ihei affiftance  and  protection /by  which  means  years:  butafter  that  term,  whether  by  reafon  of  fome 
they  erew  fo  powerful  by  both  fea  and  land;  that  they  new  ftatute,  or  in  purfuance  of  that  of  k.ng  Edward, 
raifid  armies  as  well  as  navies  enjoyed  countries  in  the  privileges  of  that  company  were  no  longer  regard- 
fovereimy!  aad  made  peace  or  war,  though  always  in  ed,  and  all  efforts  of  the  hanfe-towns  to  recover  this 
defence  of  their  trade,  as  if  they  had  been  an  united  lofs  were  in  vain. 

alfnl  rmrnnnri  wealth  Another  accident  that  happened  to  their  mortifica- 

At^histTmealTo  abundance  of  cities,  though  they  tion  was  while  queen  Elizabeth  was  at  war  with  the 

had  no  a Tea°mereft  in  trade,  or  in.erco'urfe  with  the  Spaniards.      Sir  Francis   Drake  happening  to  meet 

ecean  cfme  into  their  alliance  for  the  prefervation  ot  60  {hips  in  the  Tagus,  loaden  with  corn,  belonging  to 

their  liberties  :  fo  that  in  1020  we  find  no  lefs  than  thehanfe-towns,  took  out  a     the  corn  as  contraband 

72  cities  in  the  lift  of  the  towns  of  the  Hanfe  ;  parti-  goodswhich  they  were  forbid  to  carry  by  their  origi- 

cula   J Bremen,  Amfterdam,   Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  nal  patent.     The  hanfe  towns  having  complained  of 


this  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  the  queen  fent  an  am- 

baflador  there  to  declare  her    reafons.     The  king   of 

Poland  likewife  interefted  himfelf  in  the  affair,  becaufe 

,11UV„,  the  city  of  Dantzic  was  under  his  protection.     At  laft 

Kon'igfberg,     though  the  queen  ftrove  hard  to  preferve  the  commerce 

r        J      of  the  Englifh  in  Germany,  the  emperor  excluded  the 


the  other  hand,  prude'ntly  put  themfelves  under 
protection  of  the  empire  :  and  as  the  cities  juft  now 
mentioned  had  withdrawn  from  them  ;  fo  they  with- 
drew from  feveral  more,  and  made  a  decree  among 
themfelves,  that  none  fhoifld  be  admitted  into  their  fo 


Dort,  Bruges,  Oftend,  Dunkirk,  Middleburgh,  Calais, 
Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  St  Maio,  Bayonne,  Bil- 
boa,  Lifbon,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Barcelona, 
Marfeilles,  Leghorn,Naples,  Meflina,  London,  Lubec, 
Roftock,     Stralfund,    Stetin,  Wifmar, 

D  T£^?&»^fc°?^rfol,  that  their  mips  iiSTS^^^^J^  **•  had 
of  war  were  often  hired  by  other  prinees  to  affift  them  conliderable    faftoncs  at  Stade,   Embden,    Bremen, 
.  Jnft  thth  enemies.  They  not  only  awed,  but  often  Hamburg,  and  Elbmg,  from  all  trade  in  the  empire, 
dffeated  all  that  oppofed  their  commerce;  and  par-  In  fhort,  the  hanfe-towns,  in  Germany  in  particular, 
ricularly  in  1358,  they  took  fuch  revenge  of  the  Da-  were  not  only  fo  flourifh.ng,  but  in  fo    form.dab  e   a 
nim  fleet  in  the  Sound  for  having  interrupted   their  ftate,  from  the  14th  10  ihe  16th  centuries,    that  they 
commerce   tba  Waldemar  III.  then  king  of  Denmark  gave  umbrage  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  who 
for  th fake  of 'peace,  gave  them  up  all  Schonen  for  threatened  a  ftrong  confederacy  againft  them  ;  and,  as 
16  years    by  v^hich'they  commanded  the  paffage  of  the   firft  flep  towards  it,  commanded  .1    the    cues 
the  Sound  iu  their  own *  right—In  1428    Siey  made  within  their  dominion  or  jnrifdiftion  to  withdraw  from 
war  on  Erie*  Kng  of  Denmark  with  250  fail/carry-  the  union  or  hanfe,  and  be  no  farther  concerned  ther 
in*  on  board  12  000  men.    Thefe  fo  ravaged  the  coaft  in.     This  immediately  feparatedall  the  ernes  of  Eng- 
landIha^the kTng  was  glad  to  makf  peace  with  land,  France,  and  Italy,  from  them      The  hanfe  on 
or  juudiiu,  111-t              &         s  hand    pru(ientiy  put  themfelves   under  the 
them.                                                                                 r 
Many  privileges    were  beftowed  upon    the  hanfe 
towns  by  Louis  XL  Charles  VIII.  Louis    XII.  and 
Francis  I.  kings  of  France  ;   as  well  as  by  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V    who  had  divers  loans  of  money  from 
rhern  ?  and  by  kilgHenry  III.  who  alio  incorporated  ciety  but  foeh  as  flood  within  the  hmtts  of  the  German 
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Hanway/ empire,  or  were  dependent  thereon:  except  Dantzic 
— v~»— '  which  continued  a  member,  though  ki  nowife  depend- 
ent  on  the  empire,  onl>  it  had  been  fummoned  formerly 
to  the  imperi  .1  diet.  By  this  means  they  maintained 
their  confederacy  for  the  protection  of  their  trade,  as 
ir  was  begun,  without  being  any  more  envied  by  their 
neighbours.  Hereby  likewife  thefe  were  reduced  to 
Lubec,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Dantzic;  in  the  firft 
of  which  they  kept  their  regifter,  and  held  aflemWies 
once  in  three  years  at  leaft.  Bat  this  banfe  or  union 
has  for  fome  time  been  ditibtved  ;  and  now  every  one 
of  the  cities  carries  on  a  trade  feparately  for  itfelf,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftipulation  in  fuch  treaties  of  peace,  &c. 
as  are  made  for  the  empire  betwixt  the  emperor  and 
other  potentates. 

HANWAY  (Jonas),  eminent  for  his  benevolent 
defigns  and  ufeful  writings,  was  bern  at  Porfmouth, 
in  Hampshire  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  1712.  His  fa- 
ther Mr  Thomas  Hanway,  was  an  officer  in  the  na- 
val fervice,  and  for  fome  years  flore-keeper  to  the 
dockyard  at  that  place.  He  was  deprived  of  his  life 
by  an  accident ;  and  left  his  widow  with  four  children. 
Jonas,  William,  Thomas,  end  Elizabeth,  all  of  a  very 
tender  age.  Mrs  Hanway,  coming  to  London  after 
the  death  of  her  hufband,  put  Jonas  to  fchool,  where 
he  learned  writing  and  accounts,  and  made  fome  pro- 
ficiency in  Latin.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  fent  to 
Lifbon,  where  hearrived  in  June  1729,  a«d  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  merchant  in  that  city.  His  early  life, 
we  are  informed,  was  marked  with  that  difcreet  atten- 
tion to  bufinefs,  and  love  of  neatnefs  and  regularity, 
which  afterwards  diflinguifhed  his  character.  At  Lif- 
bon his  affections  were  captivated  by  a  lady,  then  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  mental  accomplishments ; 
but  {he,  preferring  another  for  her  hufband,  returned 
to  England,  and  fpent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in 
London  with  her  family,  on  terms  of  friend fhip  with 
Mr  Hanway. — On  the  expiration  of  Mr  Hanway's 
apprenticefhip,  he  entered  into  bufinefs  at  Lifbon  as 
a  merchant  or  factor;  but  did  not  remain  there  long 
before  he  returned  to  London. 

He  foon  after  connected  himfelf  as  a  partner  in  Mr 
Dingley's-houfe  in  Si  Peterfburg  ;  where  he  arrived 
on  the  10th  of  June  1743.  The  trade  of  the  Englifh 
nation  over  the  Cafpian  Sea  into  Perfia  at  this  period 
had  been  entrufted  to  the  care  of  Mr  Elton,  who  not 
content  with  the  purfuit  of  commercial  affairs,  had  in- 
judicioufly  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  Nadir  Shah  to 
build  fhips  on  the  Cafpian  after  the  European  manner. 
This  had  alarmed  the  merchants  in  the  Ruffian  trade, 
and  a  refolution  was  formed  that  one  of  their  body 
fhould  make  a  journey  into  Perfia.  On  this  occalion 
Mr  Hanway  offered  his  fervice,  and  was  accepted. 
He  fet  out  on  the  ioth  of  September;  and  after  ex- 
periencing a  variety  of  hazards  in  that  kingdom  da- 
ring a  courfe  of  12  months,  returned  to  St  Peterfburg 
January  1,  1745,  without  being  able  to  eflabliQi  the 
intended  trade  by  the  Cafpian,J  partly  through  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Ruffian  court  on  account  of  Elton's 
connections  with  the  Perfians,  and  partly  by  the  trou- 
bles and  revolutions  of  the  latter  kingdom. 

Though  Mr  Hanway's  conduct  during  this  expe- 
dition feems  to  have  been  directed  by  the  ihicleft 
rnles  of  integrity,  yet  fome  difficulties  arofe  in  fettling 
his  demands  on  his  employers.    Thefe,  however,  in 
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the  end  were  referred  to  the  determination  of  impar-  Hanway. 
tial  arbitrators,  who  at  length  decided  in  his  favour.  v  — >/— — 
«  I  obtained  (he  fays)  my  own  j  and  as  to  any  other 
perfonal  advantage,  it  confided  in  exercifing  my  mind 
in  patience  under  trials,  and  encreafing  my  know- 
ledge of  the  world."  He  now  fettled  at  St  Peterf- 
burg;  where  he  remained  five  years,  with  no  other 
variations  in  his  life  than  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to 
occur  in  the  dull  round  of  a  mercantile  employment. 
During  this  time  he  interefted  himfelf  greatly  in  the 
concerns  of  the  merchants  who  had  engaged  in  the 
Cafpian  trade  ;  but  the  independence  he  had  acquired 
having  excited  a  defire  fo  fee  his  native  country,  he, 
after  feveraldifappointments  which  prevented  him  from 
accomplifhing  his  view,  left  St  Peterfburg  on  the  9th 
of  July  1750.  On  his  arrival  in  his  native  country, 
he  did  not  immediately  relinquifh  his  mercantile  con- 
nections, though  he  feeras  to  have  left  Ruffia  with 
that  view.  He  emplsyed  himfelf  fome  time  as  a 
merchant ;  but  afterwards,  more  beneficially  to  the 
world,  as  a  private  gentleman.     In  1753  he  publifhed  / 

"  An  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Britiih  Trade  over 
the  Cafpian  Sea  ;with  a  Journal  of  Travels  from  Lon- 
don through  Ruffia  into  Perfia  ;  and  back  again  thro* 
Ruffia,  Germany,  and  Holland.  To  which  are  add- 
ed, the  Reyolutionsof  Perfia  during  the  prefeut  Cen- 
tury, with  the  particular  Hiflory  of  the  great  Ufur- 
per  Nadir  Kouli,"  4  vols  410  ;  a  work  which  was  re- 
ceived, as  it  deferved  to  be  with  great  attention 
from  the  pubic.  In  1754  we  find  Mr  Hanway  com- 
mending a  plan  offered  for  the  advantage  of  Weft- 
minfler,  and  fuggefling  hints  for  the  further  im- 
provement of  it,  in  "  A  Letter  to  Mr  John  Spran- 
ger,  on  his  excellent  Propofal  for  Paving,  Cleanfing, 
and  Lighting  the  Streets  of  Weflminfler,  &c."  8vo. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  when  a  fcheme  of  the  like 
kind  was  carried  into  effect,  many  of  Mr  Hanway's 
ideas,  thrown  out  in  this  pamphlet,  were  adopted.  la 
I  756,  he  printed  "  a  Journal  of  Eight  Days  Journey 
from  Portfmouth  to  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  with  an 
ElTay  on  Tea  ; "  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  2 
vols  8vo,  1757. 

At  this  juncture,  Great  Britain  being  on  the  eve 
of  a  war  with  France,  the  event  of  which  was 
very  important  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  required 
every  effort  of  patriotifm,  and  prudence  to  ward 
off  the  impending  danger,  Mr  Hanway  publifhed 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Duty  of  a  good  Citizen  with  Re- 
gard to  War  and  Invafion,  in  a  Letter  from  a  Citizen 
to  his  Friend,"  8vo.  About  the  fame  time,  frverat 
gentlemen  formed  a  plan,  which  was  matured  and 
made  perfect  by  the  affiduity  of  Mr  Hanway,  for  pro- 
viding the  navy  with  failors,  by  furnilhing  poor  chil- 
dren with  neceffaries  to  equip  them  for  the  fervice  of 
theircountry.  The  fuccefs  and  propriety  of  this  fcheme 
foon  became  apparent.  Mr  Hanway  wrote  and  pub- 
lifhed three  pamphlets  on  this  occafion  ;  and  the  trea- 
furer  of  the  Society,  accompanied  by  Mr  Hanway, 
having  waited  on  the  king,  the  Society  received  ioocL 
from  his  majefiy,  400I.  from  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  200I.  from  the  Princefs  Dowager.  This  excel- 
lent infHtution  through  life  was  the  favourite  object 
of  Mr  Hanway's  care,  and  continued  to  fiourifh  un- 
der his  aufpices  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity.   In  j  758  he  became  an  advocate  for  another 
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Haow.  charitable' inftitution,  which  derived  confulerable  emo 
-^  lament  from  his  patronage  of  it.'  This  was  ihe  Mag- 
dalen Chanty  :  and  to  ailift  it  he  publifhed  "  A  Let- 
ter to  Robert  Dingley,  Efq;  being  a  propofal  for  the 
Relief  and  employment  of  triendlcls  Girls  and  repent- 
ing Pioftitutes,"  4to.  He  alio  printed  other  i'mall 
performances  on  the  fame  fubject.. 

In  1759,  Mr  Hauway  wroie  "  Reafons  for  an  Aug- 
mentation of  at  lealt  Twelve  Thoufand  Mariners,  to  be 
employed  in  the  Merchants  Service  and  Coafting  Trade 
in  3  3  Letters  to  Charles  Gray,  Efq ;  of  Colchefler,  4to." 
The  next  year  he  publifhed  feveral  performances  :  viz. 
I.  "  A  candid  hiftoiical  Account  of  the  Hofpital  for 
theReccption  of  expofed  and  deferted  young  Children; 
repre fencing  the  prefent  Plan  of  it  as  productive  of  ma- 
ny Evils,  and  not  adapted  to  the  Genius  and  Happinefs 
of  this  Nation."  8vo;  which  being  anfwered  by  an 
anonymous  Letter  from  Halifax  in  "  Candid  Remarks, 
8vo  1 760,"  Mr  Hanway  replied  to  it,  and  the  Reniark- 
or  rejoined.  2.  "  An  Account  of  the  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Britifh  Troops  in  Germany 
and  North  America,  &c."  8vo-  3-  "  Eight  Letters 
to Duke  of ,  on  the  Cuftom  of  Vails-giving 


in  England,"  8vo.  This  practice  of  giving  vails 
had  arrived  at  a  very  extravagant  pitch,  efpecially 
among  the  fervants  of  the  great.  It  was  Mr  Han- 
way who  anfwered  the  kind  reproach  of  a  friend  in 
a  high  ftaiion  for  not  coming  oftener  to  dine  with 
him,  by  faying  "  Indeed  I  cannot  afford  it."  The 
nobleman  to  whom  the  above  letters  were  addrefled 
was  the  duke  of  Newcaftle.  The  leitera  are  written 
in  that  humorous  ftyle  which  is  moft  attractive  of  ge- 
neral notice,  and  was  beft  adapted  to  thefubjea.  It  was 
Sir  Timothy  Waldo  that  firft  put  Mr  Hanway  on  this 

plan.   Sir  Timothy  had  dined  with  the  duke  of  N , 

and,  on  his  leaving  the  houfe  was  contributing  to  the 
fupport  and  infolencc  of  a  train  of  fervants  who  lined 
the  hall ;  and  at  laft  put  a  crown  into  the  hand  of  the 
cook,  who  returned  it,  faying,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  take 
filver."— «  Don't  you  indeed  !"  faid  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet, putting  it  in  his  pocket  ;  then  I  do  not  give 
gold."      Amoag  the  ludicrous  circumftances  in  Mr 
Hanway 's  letters  is  one  which  happened  to  himfelf. 
He  was  paying  the  Servants  of  a  rcfpe&abU  friend  for 
a  dinner  which  their  mailer  had  invited  him  to,  one  by 
one  as  they  appeared;  Sir  your  great-coat;'  a  Shilling— 
_ "  Your  hat:"  a  (hilling— "  Sticks''  a  milling— 
*'  Umbrella:"  a  milling— "  Sir,  your  gloves;" — 
*'  Why,  friend,  "  you  may  keep  the  gloves  they  are 
not  worth  a  milling."     In  1 761,  Mr  Hanway  produ- 
ced "  Refleaions,  Effays,  and  Meditations  on  Life  and 
Religion  :  with  a  colleaion  of  Proverbs  and  28  Let- 
ters written  occafionally  on  feveral  Subjeas/'  in  2  vols 

The  many  ufeful  and  public  fpirited  plans  which  Mr 
Hanway  had  promoted  for  the  welfare  of  the  community 
had  now  rendered  his  charaaer  moft  refpeaably  po- 
pular, while  his  diiinterefrednefs,  and  the  fincerity  of 
his  intentions,  were  confpicuous  to  all.  Five  citizens 
of  London  of  whom  the  late  Mr  Hoare  the  banker 
was  one,  waited  on  Lord  Bute,  at  that  time  the  mi- 
flifter ;  and,  in  their  own  names,  and  the  names  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  requefted  that  fome  notice  might 
be  taken  of  a  man,  who  at  the  expence  of  his  own 
private  fortune,  and  unremitting  application,  had  ren- 
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dered  fo  many  and  fuch   meritorious  fervices  ro  his  Hanway. 
country.     In  confequence  of  this  requeft,  he  was  in  v~ -^— ■ 
July    1 762    appointed  by  a  patent  one  of  the    com- 
miffioners  for  vianalling  the  navy  ;  a  poft  which  he 
held  above  2-1  years.     The  next  art  of  public  benefi- 
cence in  whicii  we  find  him  engaged  is  the  colleaion 
of  money  for  the  fufferers  by  the  fire  which,  happened 
at  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Qjiebec,  in  May  1 765, 
when  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  was  confumed.    On  this 
occalion  Mr  Hanway,  in  conjunaion  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  collected  84151- — The  very  next  year  a 
dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  Bridge  Town  in  Barbadoes, 
which  con  fumed  buildings  and  property  to  the  amount 
of  near   joo,oool.      A   iubfcripiion  was  opened,  in 
which  Mr  Hauway  was  a  principal  aa-jr,  and  14,886!. 
were  collected,  and  t'ranimitted  to  a  committee  appoint- 
ed at  Barbadoes  to  diflribute  it  to  the  unfortunate  fuf- 
ferers.  At  lubfequent  periods  he  continued  to  intereft 
himfelf  in  various  other  plans  for  relieving  the  diilref- 
fes,  and  promoting  the  good,   of  different    claffes  of 
the   community.     His  attention  was  particularly  di- 
reaed  towards  alleviating  the  miferles  of  young  chim- 
ney-fweepers.    Belides  the  diftreiles  of  thefe  helplefs 
beings,  which  are  open  to  general  obfervation,  fuch 
as  a  contortion  of  the  limbs,  and   the   preventien  of 
their  growth,  they  are  liable  to  a  difeafe  peculiar  to 
their  occupation,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  chim- 
ney [-weeper*  s  cancer.  Four  children  have  been  brought 
together  into  a  workhoufe,  all  ainiaed  with  this  dread- 
ful and  incurable  difeafe.     After  much  inquiry  and 
confideratien,  he  publifhed  in   1773,  "  The  State  of 
the  Chimney-fweepers  Young  Apprentices;  fhowing 
the  wretched  condition  of  thefe  diftreffed  Boys  ;   the 
ill  Conduft  of  fuch  Matters  as  do  notobferve  the  Ob- 
ligation of  indentures ;  the  Neceflity  of  a  ftria  In- 
quiry in  order  to  fupport  the  civil  and  religious  Rights 
of  thefe  Apprentices,"    i2mo.     This  fmall  pamphlet 
has  already  been  produaiveof  fome  advantage  to  the 
objeas  intended  to  be  benefited  by  it.     The  fucced- 
ing  year  1 774  he  enlarged  a  former  publication,  entitled 
'*  Advice  from  a  Farmer  to  his  Daughter,  8cc."  and 
republished,  it  under  the  title  of  "  Virtue  in  humble 
Life :  containing  Refleaions  on  the  reciprocal  Duties 
of  the  Wealthy  and  Indigent,  the  Mailer  and  the 
Servant,"  2  vol.  8vo  ;  a  work  deferving  the  particular 
confederation  of  every  magiftrate.    This  edition  in  a 
few  months  being  fold,  he  reprinted  it  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  with  a  dedication  to  Mrs  Montague. 

In  1780,  finding  his  health  decline,  he  determined 
to  refign  his  office  at  the  viaualling  board,  which  he 
did  on  the  2d  of  Oaober  that  year  ;  and  immediately 
received  a  grant  of  his  whole  falary  by  way  of  a  pen- 
fion,  to  continue  for  life.  This  favour  he  owed  to 
the  eftcero  which  his  majefty,  to  whom  he  was  perfon- 
ally  known  entertained  of  him  ;  excited  by  his  various 
exertions  in  behalf  of  his  country  and  mankind. — He 
was  now  releafed  from  his  moll:  material  bufinefs,  but 
did  not  think  it  would  conduce  to  his  happinefs  to 
lead  an  idle  life.  He  engaged  again  in  behalf  of  the 
chimney-fweepers  boys ;  and  promoted,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  the  eftablifhment  of  Sunday-fchools, 
which  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  adopted  in  every 
county  in  England.  He  likewife  promoted  a  fubferip- 
tion  for  the  relief  of  the  many  black  poor  people  who 
wandered  about   the  metropolis  in  extreme  diftrefe ; 

and 
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Hanway.  and  the  |prds  of  the  treafury  feconded  the  defign,  by     his  lungs  acquired  Arength  and  elafticity;  and   it  is  Hanway. 
-■--■  -w-    -  directing  money,  as  far  as  14  1.  a- head,  to  be  iflued  to     probable  he  would  have  lived  feveral  years  longer,  if  i 


the  committee,  to  enable  them  to  fend  the  blacks  to 
fuch  places  abroad  as  might  be  fixed  on.  After  en- 
countering many  obftacles,  about  300  negroes  were 
fent,  properly  accommodated  with  provifions  and  ne- 
ceffaries,  to  Africa,  under  the  conduct  of  apcrfon  ap- 
proved for  that  ftation.     The  object  of  this  plan,  be 


the  diforder  which  was  the  immediate  cawfe  of  his 
death  had  left  him  to  the  gradual  decay  of  nature. 
His  mind  was  the  moft  active  that  it  is  pollible  to  con- 
ceive ;  always  on  the  wing,  and  never  appearing  to  be 
weary.  He  rofe  in  the  fummer  at  four  or  five,  and  in 
the  winter  at  feven.  Havingalways  bufinefs  before  him, 


fides  relieving  the  mifery  of  thefe  poor  people,  was  to     he  was  every  day  employed  till  the  time  of  retiring  cp 


prevent  in  time  the  unnatural  connections  between 
black  perfons  and  white,  the  difagreeable  confequences 
of  which  make  their  appearance  but  too  frequently  in 
the  ftreets. 

In  the  fummer  of  1786   Mr  Hanway's  health  de- 
clined fo  vifibly  that  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  attend 


reft  ;  and,  when  in  health,  was  commonly  a.'leep  with- 
in two  minutes  after  his  lying  down  in  bed. 

Writing  was  his  favourite  employment,  or  rather 
amufement  j  and  when  the  number  of  his  literaiy 
works  is  confidered,  and  that  they  were  the  produce 
only  of  thofe  hoars  which  he  was  able  to  fnatch  from 


only  to  that.     He  had  long  felt  the  approach  of  a  dif-  public  bufinefs,  an   idea  may  be  formed  of  his  applica- 

order  in  the  bladder,  which,  incrcafing  by     degrees,  tion.  But  by  leaving  his  work  to  t  ran  fact  his  ordinary 

caufed  a  ftrangury  ;  and  at  length,  on  the  5th  of  Sep-  bufinefs,  and  afterwards  recurring  to  it  with  new  ideas, 

tember  1 786,  put  a  period  to  a  life   fpent  almoft  en-  all  his  literary  labours  are  defective  in  the  arrangement 

tirely  in   the  fervice  of  his  fellow  creatures.  On  the  of  the  matter,    and   appear  to  have  too  much  of  the 

13th  he  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Hanwell,  mifcellaneous  in  their  compofnion.     The  original  idea 

being  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  is  fometimes  left  for  the  purfuit  of  one  newly  ftarttd, 

friends;  and  iince  his  death  the  public  regard    to  his  and    either  taken  tip  agai,n  when    the  mind   of  ihe 

virtues  has  been  difplayed  by  a  fubfeription  of  feveral  reader  has  almoft  loft  it,  or  it  is  totally  deferted.      Yet 

hundred  pounds  towards  erecting  a  monument  toper-  thofe  who  are  judges  of  literary  compofition  fay,  that 


petuate  his  memory. 

Mr  Hanway  in  his  perfon  was  of  the  middle  fize,  of 
a  thin  fpare  habit,  but  well  fhaped  :  his  limbs  were 
fafliioned  with  the  niceft  fymmetry.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  (looped  very  much  ;  and  when  he  walked, 
found  ic  conduce  to  eafc  to  let  his  head  incline  towards 
one  fide :  but  when  he  went  firft  to  Ruffia  at  the  age  of  30, 


his  language  is  well  calculated  to  have  the  effect  he 
defired  on  the  reader,  and  imprefs  him  with  the  idea 
that  the  author  was  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  and 
wrote  from  the  pure  dictates  of  the  heart.  It  is  plain 
and  unornamented,  without  the  appearance  of  art  or 
the  affectation  of  Angularity.  Its  greateft  defect  (hy 
they)  is  a  want  of  concifenefs,  its  greateft  beauty,  an 


his  face  was  full  and  comely,  and  his  perfon  altogether     nnaff'ected  and  genuine  fimplicity.     He  fpoke  French 


fuch  as  obtained  for  him  theappellationof  ihz  Handfomc 
EngJJ/bmen.ln  his  drefs,  as  far  as  was  conhftent  with  his 
ideasof  health  andeafe,  he  accommodated  himfelf  to  the 
prevailing  fafliion.  As  it  was  frequently  neceffary  for 
him  to  appear  in  polite  circles  on  unexpected  cccafions, 
he  ufually  wore  drefs  clothes,  with  a  large  French 
bag.  His  hat  ornamented  with  a  gold  button,  was 
of  a  fize  and  fafhion  to  be  worn  as  well  under  the  arm 
as  on  the  head.  When  it  rained,  a  fmall  parapluie 
defended  his  face  and  wig.     Thus  he  was  always  pre- 


and  Portuguefe,  and  undcrftood  the  Rus  and  modern 
Perfic  imperfectly.  Latin  he  had  been  taught  at 
fchool,  but  had  not  much  occafion  to  cultivate  it  after 
he  entered  into  life. 

Mr  Hanway,  although  never  married  himfelf,  was 
yet  an  advocate  for  marriage,  and  recommended  it 
to  all  young  people.  He  thought  it  the  moft  effectual 
r-eftraint  onlicentioufnefs,  and  that  an  increafe  ofun- 
happinefs  was  by  no  means  the  natural  confeqiience  of 
an  increafe  of  domeftic  cares.      A  "local  habitation," 


pared  to  enter  into  any  company  without  impropriety     with  the  fociety  of  a  fenfible  woman,  the  choice  of  tut- 


or the  appearance  of  negligence.  His  drefs  for  fet 
public  occafions  was  a  fuit  of  rich  dark  brown ;  the 
coat  and  waiftcoat  lined  throughout  with  ermine, 
which  juft  appeared  at  the  edges  ;  and  a  fmall  gold- 
hilled  fword.  As  he  was  extremely  fufceptible  of  cold, 


biaffed  affection,  he  efteemed  as  the  moft  engaging 
pcrfuafive  to  the  love  of  order  and  economy  ;  without 
which  he  thought  life,  in  whatever  ftation,  muft  be 
disjointed  and  perturbed  and  unhappy.  The  lady 
who  engaged  his  firft  affection  was  uncommonly  hand- 


he  wore  flannel  under  the  linings  of  all  his  clothes,  and  fome ;  and  it  is  probable  he  was  prevented  from  marry 

ufually  three  pair  of  ftockings.    He  was  the  firft  man  ing  only  by  his  failing  to  obtain  her,  and  the  unfettled 

who  ventured  to  walk  the  ftreets  of  London  with  an  manner  in  which  the  firft  years  of  his  life  were  fpent : 

umbrella  over  his  head.     After  carrying  one  near  30  for  he  loved  the  fociety  of  women  ;  and  in  the  parties 

years,  he  faw  them  come  into  general  ufe.  The  pre-  which  frequently  breakfafted  at   his  houfe  the   ladies 

carious  date  of  his  health  when  he  arrived  in  England  ufually  made  the  greater  portion  of  the  company, 

from  Ruffia,  made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  ufe  the  ut-  In  his  transactions  with  the  world,  he  was  always 

moft  caution  ;  and  his  perfeverance  in  following  the  open,  candid,  and  fincere.     Whatever   he  faid   might 


advice  of  the  medical  practitioners  was  remarkable. 
After  Dr  Lieberkyn  phyfician  to  tho  king  of  Pruffia 
had  recommended  milk  as  a  proper  diet  to  reftore  his 
ftrcngth,  he  made  it  the  chief  part  of  his  food  for  30 
years  ;  and  though  it  at  firft  difagreed  with  him,  he 
perfifted  in  trying  it  under  every  preparation  that  it 
was  capable  of  till  it  agreed  with  his  ftomach.  By 
ihjs  rigid  attentiou  and  cave,  his  health  was  eftablifhej  ; 
Vol.  VIII. 


be  depended  on  with  implicit  confidence.  He  adhered 
to  the  ftricf  truth,  even  in  the  manner  of  his  relation  ; 
and  no  brilliancy  of  thought  could  induce  him  to  vary 
from  the  fact  :  but  although  fo  frank  in  his  own  pro- 
ceedings, he  had  feen  too  much  of  lite  to  be  cafily  de- 
ceived by  others  ;  and  he  did  not  often  place  a  confi- 
dence that  was  betrayed.  He  did  not,  however,  think 
the  world    fo  degenerate  as  is   commoniy    imagined  : 

P  p  "  And 
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H*nway    *'  And  if  I  did  (he  ufed  to  fay),  I  Would   not  let  it 
tl         appear  ;  for  nothing  can  rend  fo  effectually  to  make  a 
Happinefs.  man  wicked,  or  to  keep  him  fo,  as  a  marked  fufpicion. 
S      "      '  Confidence  is  the  reward  of  truth  and  fidelity,  and  thefe 
mould  never  be  exerted  in  vain."     In  his  department 
of  commiifioner  for  victualling  the  navy  he  was  uncom- 
monly affiduous  and  attentive;  and  kept  the  contractors 
and  perfons  who  had  dealings  wit  h  the  office  at  a  great 
diftance.  He  would  not  even  accept  a  hare  or  pheafant, 
nor  the  fmalleft  prefenr,  from  any  of  them  ;  and  when 
any  were  fent  him,  he  always  returned  them,  not  in  a 
morofe  manner,  as  if  he  affected  the  excefs  ofdifinte- 
reftednefs,  but  with  fome  mild  anfwer  ;  fnch  as,  "  Mr 

Han  way  returns  many  thanks  toMr- for  the  pre- 

f«nt  he  intended  him  ;  but  he  has  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
accept  any  thing  from  anyperfon  engaged  with  theof- 

fice:  A  rule  which,  whilft  he  acknowledges  Mr 's 

good  intentions,  he  hopes  he  will  not  expect  him  to 
break  through."  With  all  this  goodnefs,  Mr  Hanway 
had  a  certain  fingularity  of  thought  and  manners, 
which  was  perhaps  the  confequence  of  his  living  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  foreign  countries,  and  never 
having  beea  married.  He  was  not  by  any  means  an  in- 
attentive obferver  of  the  little  forms  of  politenefs  :  but 
as  he  had  ftu^ied  them  in  various  realms,  felcfting 
thofe  which  he  approved,  his  politenefs  differed  from 
that  of  other  people;  and  his  converfation  had  an  air 
of  originality  in  it  that  was  very  pleafing. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned  in  the  courfe 
of  this  article,  Mr  Hanway  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  others  ;  his  difFerentpubiicationsamounting 
all  together  to  between  fixty  and  feventy.  A  complete 
lift  of  them  is  given  by  his  biographer  Mr  Pugh,  from 
whofe  grateful  and  well-written  performance  this 
article  has  been  chiefly  extracted. 

HAP,  or  Happ,  in  law,  fignifies  to  catch  or  fnatch 
a  thing.  Thus  we  meet  with,  to  hap  the  pofTeffion  of 
a  deed-poll.  Littleton,  fol.  8.  alfo,  to  hap  the  rent. 
If  partition  be  made  between  two  parceners,  and  more 
land  be  allowed  the  one  than  the  other,  (he  that  hath 
too  ft  of  the  land  charges  it  to  the  other,  and  happeth 
the  rent  whereon  affize  is  brought. 

HAPPINESS,  or  Felicity,  abfolutely  taken,  de- 
notes the  durable  poffeffion  of  perfect  good  without 
any  mixture  of  evil,  or  the  enjoyment  of  pure  pleafure 
unalloyed  with  pain;  or  a  ftate  in  which  all  the 
wiflies  are  fatisfied  :  In  which  fenfes,  Happinefs  is 
known  only  by  name  upon  the  earth.  The  word  happy, 
when  applied  to  any  ftate  or  condition  of  human  life, 
will  admit  of  no  politive  definition,  but  is  merely  a  re- 
lative term  :  that  is,  when  we  call  a  man  happy,  we 
mean  that  he  is  happier  than  fome  .others  with  whom 
we  compare  him  ;  than  the  generality  of  others  ;  or 
than  he  himfelf  was  in  fome  other  fituation. 

This  intereftingfubjecl  bas  been  treated  by  many 
eminent  writers,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ;  but 
by  none  does  it  appear  to  have  been  fet  in  a  clearer 
and  more  definite  point  of  view  than  by  Archdeacon 
Paley  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  his  Principles  ofPhiiofophy. 
"  In  firictnefs  (fays  that  elegant  writer),  any  condition 
may  be  denominated  happy  in  which  the  amount  or 
aggregate  of  pleafure  exceeds  that  of  pain;  and  the 
degree  of  happinefs  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this 
excefs.  And  the  greateft  quantity  of  it,  ordinarily 
attainable  in  human  life,  is  what  we  mean  by  happinefs, 
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when  we  inquire  or  pronounce  what  human  happinefs  Happhieft; 
confifts  in.  —■ —v— — . 

If  any/o/7//z'^fjgnification,  diftinct  from  what    we 
mean  by  pleafure,  can  be  affixed  to  the  term  happinefs, 
it  may  be  taken  to  denote  a  certain  ftate  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  in  that  part  of  the  human  frame  in  which 
we  feel  joy  and  grief,  pafllons   and  affections.     Whe- 
ther this  part  be   the  heart,   which  the  turn    of  moft 
languages  Would  lead  us  to  believe  ;  or  the  diaphragm, 
as  Buffon,  or  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomacb,  as  Van 
Helmont  thought  ;  or  rather  be  a  kind  of  fine  net- 
work, lining  the  whole  region  of  the  prascordia,  as 
others  have  imagined  ;  it  is  poffible  not  only  that  every 
painful  fenfation  may  violently  fhake  and  difturb  the 
fibres  at  the  time,  but  that  a  feries  of  fuch   may  at 
length  fo  derange  the  very  texture  of  the  fyftem,  as  to 
produce  a  perpetual  irritation,  which  will  fhow  itfelf 
by  fretfulnefs,  reftleffnefs,  and  impatience.     It  is  pof- 
fible alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  fucceffion  of  plea- 
furable  fenfations  may  have  fnch  an  effect  upon   this 
fubtle  organization,  as  to  caufe  the  fibres   to    relax, 
and  return  into  their  place  and  order  ;  and  thereby  to 
recover,  or  if  not  loft  topreferve,  that  harmonious  con- 
formation which  gives  tothe  mind   its  fenfe   of  com- 
placency and  fatisfaction.     This  ftate  may  be  denomi- 
nated happinefs  :    And   is  fo  far  diftinguifhable  from 
pleafure,  that  it  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  object, 
of  enjoyment,  or  confift  like  pleafure  in  the   gratifi- 
cation of  one  or  more  of  the  fenfes  ;  but  is  rather  the 
fecondary  effect  which  fuch  objects  and   gratifications 
produce  upon  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  the  ftate  in  which 
they  leave  it.     The  comparative  fenfe,    however,  in 
which  we  have  explained  the  term  happinefs ,  is  more 
popular  ;  and  in  profecuting  the  fubject,  we  may  con- 
fider,  1.  What  human  happinefs  does  not  confift  in  j 
and,  2.  What  it  does  confift  in. 

I.  Firft  then  happinefs  does  not  confift  in  the  plea- 
furcs  of  fenfe,  in  Whatever  profufion  or  variety  they  b« 
enjoyed.     By  the  pleafures  of  fenfe  are  meant,  as  well 
the  animal  gratifications  of  eating,  drinking,  and  that 
by  which  the  fpecies  is  continued,  as  the  more  refined 
pleafures  of  mufic,  painting,  architecture,  gardening, 
fplendid  fhows,  theatric  exhibitions,  and  the  pleafures, 
laftly,  of  active  fports,  as  of  hunting,  (hooting,  fifhing 
&c.     For,  1.  Thefe  pleafure  continue  but  for  a  little 
while  at  a  time.  This  is  true  of  them,  all,  efpecially  of 
the  groffer  fort.     Laying   afide  the  preparation  and 
the  expectation,  and  computing  ftri&ly  the  actual  fen- 
fation, we  (hall  be  furprifed  to  find  how  inconfider- 
able   a   portion  of  our   tima  they  occupy,  how  few 
hours  in  the  four  and   twenty  they  are  able  to  fill  up. 
2.  By  repetition,  they   lofe  their  relifh.     It  is  a  pro- 
perty of  the  machine,   for  which  we  know  no  reme- 
dy, that  the  organs  by  which  we  perceive  pleafure  arc 
blunted  and  benumbed,  by  being  frequently  exercifed 
in  the  fame  way.     There  is  hardly  any  one  who  has 
not  found  the  difference  between  a  gratification  when 
new  and  when  familiar,  and  any  pleafure  which  does  not 
become  indifferent  as  it  grows  habitual.     3.  The  ea- 
gernefs  for  high  and  intenfe  delights   takes  away  the 
relifh  from  all  others  ;  and  as  fuch  delights  fall  rarely 
in  our  way,  the  greater  part  of  our  time  becomes  from 
this  caufe  empty  and  uneafy.     There  is  hardly  any 
delulion  by  which  men  are  greater  fufferers  in  their 
happinefs,  than  by  their  expecting  too  much  from 

what 
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tfappmeft.  what  is  Called  pleafure,  that  is,  from  thofe  intenfede- 
-  w  ■— '  lights  which  vulgarly  engrofs  the  name  of  pleafure. 
The  very  expectation  ipoils  them.  When  they  do 
come,  we  are  often  engaged  in  taking  pains  to  per- 
faadc  ourfelves  how  much  we  are  pleafeo,  rather  than 
enjoying  any  pleafure  which  fprings  naturally  out  of 
the  object.  And  whenever  we  depend  upon  being 
vaftly  delighted,  we  always  go  home  fecretly  grieved 
at  miffing  our  aim.  Likewife  as  hath  been  obferved 
juil  now  when  this  humour  of  being  prodigioufly  de- 
lighted has  once  taken  hold  of  the  imagination,  it 
hinders  us  from  providing  for  or  acqoiefcing  in  thofe 
gently  foothing  engagements,  the  due  variety  and  fuc- 
ceffion  of  which  are  the  only  things  that  fupply  a  con- 
tinued ftream  of  happinefs.  . 

The  truth  feeras  to  be  that  there  is  a  limit  at  which 
thefe  pleafures  foon  arrive,  and  from  which  they  ever 
afterwards  decline.  They  are  by  neceffity  of  fliort 
duration,  as  the  organs  cannot  hold  on  their  emotions 
beyond  a  certain  length  of  time ;  and  if  you  endeavour 
to  compenfate  for  their  imperfection  in  their  nature  by 
the  frequency  with  which  you  repeat  them,  you  lofe 
more  than  yon  gain  by  the  fatigue  of  the  faculties  and 
the  diminution  of  fenfibility.  We  have  in  this  ac- 
count laid  nothingof  the  lofs  of  opportunities  or  the  de- 
cay of  faculties,  which  whenever  they  happen,  leave  the 
voluptuary  deftitute  and  defperate  ;  teJed  by  defires 
that  can  never  be  gratified,  and  the  memory  of  plea- 
fures which  muft  return  no  more.  It  will  alfo  be  al- 
lowed by  thofe  who  have  experienced  it,  and  perhaps 
by  thofe  alone,  that  pleafure  which  is  purchafed  by 
the  incumbrance  of  our  fortune  is  purchafed  too  dear  : 
the  pleafure  never  compenfating  for  the  perpetual  irri- 
tation of  embarrafTed  cirenmftances. 

Thefe  pleafures,  after  all,  have  their  value:  and  as 
thc;  young  are  always  too  eagtr  in  their  pnrfuit  of 
them,  the  old  are  fometimes  too  remifs  ;  that  is,  too 
ft.udious  of  their  eafe  to  be  at  the  pains  for  them  which 
they  really  deferve. 

Secondly,  Neither  does  happinefs  confift  in  an  exemp- 
tion from  pain,  labour,  care,  bufinefs,  fufpenfe,  molef- 
tation,  and  "  thofe  evils  which  are  without  ;"  fuch  a 
irate  being  ufually  attended  not  with  eafcr,  but  with 
depreffion  of  fpirits,  a  tautklTnefs  in  all  our  ideas, 
imaginary  anxieties  and  the  whole  tr^in  ^f  hypochon- 
driacal affections.  For  which  reafo1  :t  fcidom  an- 
swers the  expectations  of  thofe  who  retire  from  their 
{hops  and  counting-houfes  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  leifure  and  tranquillity  ;  much  lefs  of 
fuch  as  in  a  fit  of  chagrin  (hut  themfelves  up  in  cioy- 
ftersand  hermitages,  or  quit  the  world  and  their  fta- 
tions  in  it  for  folitude  and  rcpofe. 

Where  there  exifts  a  known  external  caufc  of  unea- 
finefs,  the  caufe  may  be  removed,  and  the  uneafinefs 
will  ceafe.  But  thofe  imaginary  diftrefles  which  men 
feel  for  want  of  real  ones  (and  which  are  equally  tor- 
menting, and  fo  far  equally  real)  ;  as  they  depend 
upon  no  fingle  or  affignable  fubjeet  of  uneafinefs,  fo 
they  admit  oft- times  of  no  application  or  relief.  Hence  a 
moderate  pain,  upon  which  the  attention  may  fallen 
and  fpend  itfelf,  is  to  many  a  rcfrelhment ;  as  a  fit  of 
the  gout  will  fometimes  cure  the  fpleen.  And  the 
fame  of  any  moderate  agitation  of  the  mind,  as  a  lite- 
rary controverfy,  a  law-fuit,  a  comefted  election,  and 
above  all  gaming ;  the  paflion  for  which,  in  men  of 
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fortune  and  liberal  minds,  is  only  to  be  accoanted  for  Happir.cii. 
on  this  principle.  ^ 

Thirdly,  Neither  does  happinefs  confift  in  greatnefs, 
rank,  or  elevated  ftation. 

Were  it  true  that  all  fuperiority  afforded    plcaf&re, 
it  would  follow,  that  by  how  much  we  were  the  great- 
er, that  is,  the  more  pcrfons  we  were  fuperior   to,  in 
the  fame  proportion,   fo  far  as   depended  upon    this 
eaufe,  we  fhould  be  the  happier  ;  but  fo  it  is,  that  no 
fuperiority  yields  any  fatisfaction,  five  that   which  we 
pofiefs  or  obtain  over  thofe  with  whom  we  immediately 
compare  ourfelves.     The  fhepherd  perceives  no  plea- 
fure in  his  fuperiority  over  his  dog  ;   the  farmer  in  his 
fuperiority  over  the  fhepherd  ;  the  lord  in  his  fuperi- 
ority over  the  farmer  ;  nor  the  king,  laftly,  in  his  fu- 
periority over  the  lord.     Superiority,  where  there    is 
no  competition,   is  fcidom  contemplated  ;  what  mo  ft 
men  indeed  are  quite  unconfeious  of.     But  if  the  fame 
fhepherd  can  run,  fight,  or  whiffle,  better  than  the  pea- 
fants  of  his  village  ;  if  the  farmer   can    fliow  better 
cattle,    if  he  keeps  a  better  horfc,  or  be  fuppofed  ta 
have  a  longer  purfe,  than  any  farmer  in  the  hundred  ; 
if  the  lord  have  more  intercft  in  an  election,  greater 
favour  at  court,  a  better  houfe,  or  larger  eftate,   than 
any  nobleman  in  the  country;  if  the  kingpolTcfles  a 
more  extenlive  territory,  a  more  powerful  fleet   or  ar- 
my, a  more  fpendid  eftablifhroent,  more  loyal  fubjects, 
or  more  weight  and  authority  in  adjufling  the  afLirs 
of  nations,  than  any  prince   in  Europe  ;  in  all  thefe 
cafes,  the  parties  feel  an  actual  fatisfaction  in  their  fu- 
periority.    No  fuperiority   appears  to  be    of  any  ac- 
count but  a  fuperiority  over  a  rival.     This,  it  is   ma- 
nifeft,  may  exift  wherever  rivalfhips  do;  and  rivalfhips 
fall  outamongft  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.     The 
object  of  emulation,  the  dignity  or    magnitude  of  thi» 
object,  makes  no  difference;  as  it  is  nor  what  either 
pofTefTes   that   conftitutes  the  pleafure,  but  what  one 
pofTtfTes  more  than  the  other.  Philofophy  fmiles  at  the 
contempt  with  which  the  rich  and  great  fpeak  of  the 
petty  ftrifes  and  competitions  of  the  poor;  not  reflec- 
ting that  thefe  ftrifes  and  competitions  arcjuft  as  rea- 
fonable  as  their  own,  and  the  pleafure  which  fuccefs  af- 
fords the  fame. 

It  appears  evident  then,  that  happinefs  does  not 
confift  in  greatnefs  ;  fince  what  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  greatnefs,  the  pleafures  of  am- 
bition and  fuperiority,  are  in  reality  common  to  all 
conditions.  But  whether  the  purfuits  of  ambition  be 
ever  wife,  whether  they  contribute  more  to  the  happi- 
nefs or  mifery  of  the  purfuers,  is  a  different  qu  eft  ion  ; 
and  a  queflion  concerning  which  we  may  be  allowed 
to  entertain  great  doubt.  The  pleafure  of  fuccefs  is 
exquifiie  ;  fo  alfo  is  the  anxiety  of  the  pnrfuit,  anal 
the  pain  of  disappointment  ;  and  what  is  the  worft 
part  of  the  account,  the  pleafure  is  fhort  lived.  We 
foon  ceafe  to  look  back  upon  thofe  whom  we  have 
left  behind;  new  contefts  are  engaged  in,  new  pro- 
fpects  unfold  themfelves;  a  luccctiiori  of  ftntggles  is 
kept  up,  whilft  there  is  a  rival  left  within  the  compafs 
of  our  views  aud  profeffion  ;  and  when  there  is  none, 
the  pleafure  with  the  purfuit  is  at  an  end.  tt 

II.  We  have  feen  what  happinefs  does  *>:at  confift 
in.  We  are  next  to  conlider  in  what  it  doet  confift. 
In  the  conduct  of  life,  the  great  matter  is,  to  know 
beforehand  what  will  pleafe  us,  and  what  pleafures  will 

P  p  2  hold 
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Happinefs.  held  out.  So  far  as  we  know  this,  our  choice  will  be  happinefs<)f  a  future  flate,  has  in  this  refped  an  ad-  Happinci* 
""■"^""^  juftified  by  the  event.  And  this  knowledge  is  more  vantage  over  all  the  world.  For  he  has  conftantly  *  '  *  "* 
rare  and  difficult  than  at  firft  fight  it  may  feem  to  be  :     before  his  eyes  an  objed  of  fupremc  importance,  pro 


For  fometimes pleafures,  whichare  wonderfully  alluring 
and  flattering  in  the  profped,  turn  out  in  the  pofTef- 
iion  extremely  infipid  ;  or  do  not  hold  out  as  we  ex- 
pected :  at  other  times  pleafures  (tart  up,  which  never 
entered  into  our  calculation,  and  which  we  might  have 
mi/Ted  of  by  not  forefeeing  ;  from  whence  we  have  rca- 
fon  to  believe,  that  weadually  do  mifs  of  many  plea- 
fares  from  the  fame  caufe. 


dudivc  of  perpetual  engagement  and  activity,  and  of 
which  the  purfuit  (which  can  be  faidl  of  no  purfuit  be* 
fides)  lafts  him  to  his  life's  end.  Yet  even  he  mud 
have  many  ends  befide  the  far  end  ;  but  then  they  will 
condnd  10  that,  be  fubordinate,  and  in  fome  way  or  o- 
ther  capable  of  being  referred  to  that,  and  derive  their 
farisfadion,  or  an  addition  of  fatisfadion,  from  that. 
Engagement  is  every  thing.     The  more  fignificant, 


By  reafon  of  the  original  diverfity  of  tafte,  capacity,     however,  our  engagements  are,  the  better;  ihch  as 


and  conflitutien,  obfervable  in  the  human  fpecies,  and 
the  ftill  greater  variety  which  habit  and  falhion  have 
introduced  in  thefe  particulars  ;  it  is  impoffible  to  pro- 
pose any  plan  of  happinefs  which  will  fucceed  to  all,  or 
any  method  of  life  which  is  univerfally  eligible  or  prac- 
ticable. All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  there  remains  a 
prefumption  in  favour  of  thofe  conditions  of  life  in 
which  men  generally  appear  moft  cheerful  and  con- 
sented. For  though  the  apparent  happinefs  of  man- 
kind be  not  always  a  true  meafure  of  their  real  happi- 
,nefs,  it  is  the  belt  meafure  we  have. 

Upon  this  principle,  then,  happinefs  appears  to 
confift, 

1.  In  the  exercife    of  the  focial   affections. 

Thofe  perfons  commonly  poffefsgood  fpirits  who  have 
about  them  many  objects  of  affection  and  endearment  ; 
as  wife,  children,  kindred,  friends  :  and  to  the  want 
of  thefe  may  be  imputed  the  peevifhnefs  of  monks,  and 
offuchas  lead  a  monadic  life.  Of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  indulgence  of  our  domeftie  affections,  and 
equally  refrefhing  to  the  fpirits,  is  the  pleafure  which 
refults  from  ads  of  bounty  and  beneficence,  exerci  fed 
either  in  giving  money,  or  in  imparting  to  thofe  who 
want  it  the  affiftanee  of  eurfkill  and  profeffion. 

2.  Another  main  article  ofhuman  happinefs  is,  the 
exercife  of  our  faculties,  either  of  body  or  mind,  in 
the  purfuit  of  fome  engaging  end. 

It  feems   to  be  true,  that  no  plenitude 
gratifications  can  make  the  poffeffor  happy 
tinuance,  unlefs  he  have  fomething  in 
thing  to  hope  for  and  look  forward  to. 


of  prefent 
for   a  con- 
referve,  fome- 
This   may  be 


inferred  from  comparing  the  alacrity  and  fpirits  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  any  purfuit  which  interefts  them, 
with  the  dejjdiou  and  ennui  of  almoft  all  who  are  ei- 
ther born  to  fo  much  that  they  want  nothing  more,  or 
who  havs  ufed  up  their  fatisfadions  too  foon,  and 
drained  the  fources  of  thein.  It  is  this  intolerable 
vacuity  of  mind  which  carries  the  rich  aud  great  to  the 
horfe-courfe  and  the  gaining  table;  and  often  engages 
them  in  contefts  and  purfuits  of  which  the  fticcefs  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  folicitudeand  expence  with  which 
it  is  fought. 

The  queftion  now.  occurs,  How  we  are  to  provide 
ourfelves  with  afuccellion  of  pleafurable  engagements? 
This  req.iires  two  things  :  Judgment  in  the  choice  of 
ends  adapted  to  our  opportunities  ;  and  a  command  of 
imagination,  fo  as  to  be  able,  when  the  judgment  has 
made  choice  of  an  end,  to  transfer  a  pleafure  to  the 
means  ;  after  which  the  end  may  be  forgotten  as  foon 
as  we  will.  Hence  thofe  pleafures  are  moft  valuable, 
not  which  are  moft  exquifite  in  the  fruition,  but  moft 
productive  of  engagement  and  activity  in  the  purfuit. 

A  man  who  is  in  carneft  in  his  endeavours  after  the 


the  planning  of  laws,  inftitutions,  manufadurts,  cha- 
rities, improvements,  public  works,  and  the  endeavour- 
ing by  our  intereft,  addrefs,  folicitations,  and  adivity, 
to  carry  them  into  effed :  Or,  upon  a  fmaller  fcale, 
the  procuring  of  a  maintenance  and  fortune  for  our 
families,  by  a  courfe  of  induflry  and  application  to  our 
callings,  which  forms  and  gives  motion  to  the  common 
occupations  of  life  ;  training  up  a  child  ;  profecnting 
a  fcheme  for  his  future  eftablifhment  ;  making  our- 
felves mafters  of  a  language  or  a  fcience  ;  improvingor 
managing  an  eftate  ;  labouring  after  a  piece  of  prefer- 
ment :  And,  laftly,  any  engagement  which  is  innocent 
is  better  than  none  ;  as  the  writing  of  a  book,  the 
building  of  a  houfe,  the  laying  out  of  a  garden,  the 
digging  of  a  fifh-pond  ;  even  theraifing  of  a  cucumber 
or  a  tulip.  Whilft  the  mind  is  taken  up  with  the 
objeds  or  bufinefs  before  it,  we  are  commonly  happy, 
whatever  the  objed  or  bufinefs  be  :  when  the  mind  is 
abfent,  and  the  thoughts  are  wandering  to  fomething 
elfe  than  what  is  paffing  in  the  place  in  which  we  are, 
we  are  often  miferable. 

3.  The  art  in  which  the  fecret  of  human  happinefs 
in  a  great  meafure  eonfifts,  is  to  fet  the  habits  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  every  change  may  be  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  habits  themfelves  are  much  the  fame  ; 
for  whatever  is  made  habitual  becomes  fmooth,  and 
eafy,  and  indifferent.  The  return  to  an  old  habit  is 
likewife  eafy,  whatever  the  habit  be.  Therefore  the 
advantage  is  with  thofe  habits  which  allow  of  indul- 
gence in  the  deviation  from  them.  The  luxurious  re- 
ceive no  greater  pleafure  from  their  dainties  than  the 
peafant  does  from  his  bread  and  cheefe  ;  but  the  pea- 
fant  whenever  he  goes  abroad  finds  a  feaft,  whereas  the 
epicure  niuft  be  well  entertained  to  efcape  difgnft. 
Thofe  who  fpend  every  day  at  cards,  and  thofe  who 
go  every  day  to  plough,  pafs  their  time  much  alike  j 
intent  upon  what  they  are  about,  wanting  nothing, 
regretting  nothing,  they  are  both  in  a  ftate  of  cafe  : 
But  then,  whatever  fufpends  the  occupation  of  the  card- 
player  diftreffes  him  ;  whereas  to  the  labourer,  every 
interruption  is  a  refreihment  :  and  this  appears  in  the 
different  rffed  that  the  Sabbath  produces  upon  the 
two,  which  proves  a  day  of  recreation  to  the  one,  but 
a  lamentable  burden  to  the  other.  The  man  who  has 
learned  to  live  alone,  feels  his  fpirits  enlivened  when- 
ever he  enters  into  company,  and  takes  his  leave  with- 
out regret :  another,  who  has  long  been  accuftomed  to 
a  crowd  or  continual  fuccefiion  of  company,  experien- 
ces in  company  no  elevation  of  fpirits,  nor  any  greater 
fatisfadion  than  what  the  man  of  a  retired  life  finds  in 
his  chimney-corner.  So  far  their  conditions  are  equal : 
but  let  a  change  of  place,  fortune,  or  fituation,  fepa- 
rate   the  companion  from  his  circle,  his  vihters,  his 
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,Happinefi.  club,  common-room,  or  coffee- houfe,  and  the  diffe- 
>■  »  ■*  rence  of  advantage  in  the  choice  and  conftitution  of 
tba  two  habits  will  fhow  itfelf.  Solitude  comes  to  the 
one  clothed  with  melancholy  ;  to  the  other  it  brings 
liberty  and  quiet.  You  will  fee  the  one  fretful  and 
reftlefs,  at  a  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  his  time,  till  the 
hour  comes  round  that  be  can  forget  himfelf  in  bed  : 
the  other  eafy  and  fatisfied,  taking  up  his  book  or  his 
pipe  as  foon  as  he  finds  himfelf  alone  ;  ready  to  admit 
any  little  amufement  that  cafls  up,  or  to  turn  his 
hands  and  attention  to  the  firft  bufinefs  that  prefents 
itfelf;  or  content  without  either  to  fit  dill,  and  let  his 


fufficientreafons:  I.  '*  That  bappineft  is  pretty  equally 
diftributed  amongft  the  different  orders  of  civil  fociety  j 
and,  2.  That  vice  has  no  advantage  ovtr^'irtue,  even 
with  re fp ect  to  this  world's  happinefs." 

HAQJUE,  in  old  writers,  a  litle  hand-gun,  pro- 
hibited to  be  ufed  for  dcftru<5tion  of  game,  &c.  by  fta- 
tute  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  and  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  cap. 
14.  There  is  alfo  the  half-haque,  or  demi-haque, 
within  the  faid  acts. 

HARAM.     See  Seraglio. 

HARAN,  otherwife  Charrje  in   Mefopotamia,  a 

city  celebrated  for  having  been  the  place  where  Abra- 

trains  of  thought  glide  indolently  through  his  brain,     ham  firft  retreated  after  he  left  Ur  (Gen.  xi.  31,  32): 


Haquc-- 

I 
Harbour. 


without  much  ufe,  perhaps,  or  pleafure,  but  without 
hankering  after  any  thing  better  and  without  irrita- 
tion. A  reader  who  has  inured  himfelf  to  books  of 
fcience  and  argumentation,  if  a  novel,  a  well  written 
pamphlet,  an  article  of  news,  a  narrative  of  a  curious 
voyage,  or  the  journal  of  a  traveller,  fall  in  his  way, 
fits  down  to  the  repafl  with  relifh,  enjoys  his  enter- 
tainment while  it  lafts,  and  can  return  when  it  is  over 
to  his  graver  reading  without  diftafte.  Another, 
with  whom  nothing  will  go  down  but  works  of  humour 
and  pleafantry,  or  whofe  curiolity  muft  be  interelted 
by  perpetual  novelty,  will  confume  a  bookfeller's  win- 
dow in  half  a  forenoon  :  during  which  time  he  is  ra- 
ther in  fearch  of  diverfion  than  diverted  :  and  as  books 
to  his  tafte  are  few  and  fhort  and  rapidly  read  over, 
the  flock  is  foon  exhaufted,  when  he  is  left  without 
refource  from  this  principal  fupply  of  innocent  amufe- 
ment. 

So  far  as  cirenmftances  of  fortune  conduce  to  hap- 
pinefs, it  is  not  the  income  which  any  man pofTefTes,  but 
theinereafe  of  income  that  affords  the  pleafure.  Two 
perfons,  of  whom  one  begins  with  iool.  and  advances 
his  income  to  ioool.  a  year*  and  the  other  fets  off 
with  1000  1.  and  dwindles  down  to  100  1.  may,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  time,  have  the  receipt  and  fpending  of 
the  fame  fum  of  money  ;  yet  their  i'atisfaction,  fo  far 
as  fortune  is  concerned  in  it,  will  be  very  different  i 
the  feries  and  funi  total  of  their  incomes  being  the 
fame,  it  makes  a  wide  difference  which  end  they  be- 
gin at. 

4.  Happinefs  confifts  in  health  :  understanding  by 
health,  not  only  freedom  from  bodily  diflempers,  but 


and  where  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  died  and  was  bu- 
ried. Thither  it  was  likewife  that  Jacob  retired  to  La- 
ban  when  he  fled  from  the  indignation  of  his  brother 
Efau  (id.  xxvii  4J.  xxviii.io,  &c.)  Laflly  at  Haran 
or  Charras  in  Mefopotamia,  CrafTus  the  Roman  general 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Parthians.  Haran 
was  fitnated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  Che- 
bar,  at  a  good  diftanee  from  the  place  where  thefe 
two  rivers  join. 

HARANGUE,  a  modern  French  name  for  a  fpeech 
or  oration  made  by  an  orator  in  public, — Menage  de- 
rives the  word  from  the  Italian  areuga>  which  fignifles 
the  fame  ;  formed,  according  to  Ferrari,  from  aruigo): 
"  ajuft,  or  place  of  jufling."  Others  derive  it  fiom 
the  Latin  ara,  *e  altar  ;"  by  reafon  the  firft  harangues 
were  made  before  altars  ;  whence  the  vcrfe  of  Juvenal 

Aut  Lugdunenfts  rhetor  diSiurus  ad  aram. 

Harangues  were  ufually  made  by  the  generals, 
previous  to  an  engagement  both  amongft  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  An  harangue  on  iuch  occalions  was 
called  allocutio.     See  Allocutio. 

The  word  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  viz, 
for  a  too  pompous,  prolix,  or  unfeafonalle  fpeech  or 
declamation. 

HARBINGER,  an  officer  of  a  king's  houfliold, 
having  four  yeomen  under  him,  who  ride  a  day's  jour- 
ney before  the  court  when  it  travels,  to  provide  lodge- 
ings,  &c. 

HARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Leicefierfhire,  84 
miles  from  London.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare 
in  the  road  to  Derby,  near  the  fource  of  the  river 
Welland  ;  and  was  famous  in  Camden's  time,  for  its 


alfo  that  tranquillity,  firmnefs,  and  alacrity  of  mind,     beaft  fair,  where  the  beft  horfes  and  colts  are  ftill  fold. 


Which  we  call  goodfpirits.  For  the  fake  of  health,  ac- 
cording to  this  notion  of  it,  no  facrifices  can  be  too 
great.  Whether  it  require  us  to  relinquifh  lucrative 
fituations,  to  abitain  from  favourite  indulgences,  to 
control  intemperate  paffions,  or  undergo  tedious  re- 
gimens; whatever  difficulties  it  lays  us  under,  a  man, 


Its  fairs  areApril  29.  and  Oft.  19.  The  market,  is- 
on  Tuefday,  for  the  ufe  of  which  the  Earl  of  Karbo- 
rough  has  lately  built  a  neat  market-houfe  at  his  own. 
expence.  Here  is  a  good  free-fchoo],  and  a.  fair  cha- 
pel of  eafe  to  Great-bowden  in  its-  pariih. 

HARBOUR,  a  general  name  given  to  any  fca-port 


who  purfues  his  happinefs  rationally  and  refolutely,  or  haven,  as  alfo  to  any  place  convenient  for  mooring. 
will  be  cement  to  fubmit  to.  When  we  are  in  per-  fhipping,  although  at  a  great  diftanee  from  the  fea,. 
feet,  health  and  fpirits,  we  feel  in  ourfelves  a  happinefs  The  qualities  requifite  in  a  good  harbour  are,  that  the 
independent  of  any  particular  outward  gratification  bottom  be  entirely  free  from  rocks  or  {hallows;  that 
whatever,  and  of  which  we  can  give  no  account.  This  the  opening  be  offufiicient  extent  to  admit  the  en- 
is  an  enjoyment  which  the  Deity  has  annexed  to  life;  trance  or  departure  of  large  fhips  without  difficulty; 
and  probably  conftitutes,  in  a  great  meafure  the  hap-  that  it  fhould  have  good  anchoring  ground,  and  be 
pinefs  of  infants  and  brutes,  efpecially  of  the  lower 
andfedentary  orders  of  animals,  as  of  oyfters,  peri- 
winkles, and  the  like. 

The  above  account  of  human  happinefs  will  juftify 
thefe  two  cenclufions,  which,  although  found  in  moft 
tiooks  of  morality,  have  feldom been  fupported  by  any 


eafy  of  accefs  ;-  that  it  fhould  be  well  defended  from 
<he  violence  of  the  wind  and  fea;  that  it  fhould  have 
room  and  convenience  to  receive  the  fhipping  of  diffe- 
rent nations,  and  thofe  which  are  laden  with  different 
merchandifes  ;  that  it  be  furniflied  with  a  good  light- 
houfe^and  have  a  variety  of  proper  rings,  pofls,  moor- 
ings? 
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Harbarg  ings,  8cc.  in  order  to  remove  or  fecure  the  vefTelscon- 
II        tained  therein;    and,  finally,  that  it   have    plenty  of 
Hardn  efs.^  woo&f  ancj  Cf[ier  materials  for  firing,  befides  hemp, 
iron,    mariners,  &c. 

HARBURG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Saxony,  and  dtuchy  of  Lunenburg  fea- 
ted  on  the  river  Elbe  over  againft  Hamburgh.  It  was 
Surrounded  with  walls  in  1355  :  and  30  years  after,  a 
ftrong  caftle,  which  (till  remains,  was  built  by  the  bi- 
fliop.     E.  Long.  9.  41.  N.  53.  Si. 

HARDENING,  the  giving  a  greater  degree  of 
hardnefs,  to  bodies  than  they  had  before. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  hardening  iron  and  fteel, 
as  by  hammering  them;  quenching  them  incold  water, 
&c.     See  Steel. 

Cafe -Hardening.     See  Case- Hardening. 

HARDERWICH,  a  town  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces, in  Dutch  Guelderland.  It  is  a  well-built  town, 
and  the  chief  ©f  the  fea-ports  of  this  province.  It  has 
feveral  good  buildings,  particularly  the  great  church, 
which  is  much  admired.  In  1648  the  public  fchool 
here  was  turned  into  an  nniverfity.  The  French  did 
it  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  1672  ;  iiince  which  time 
it  has  been  on  the  decline.  E.  Long.  5.  37.  N.  Lat. 
52.  14. 

HARDNESS,  in  bodies,  a  property  directly  op- 
pofite  to  fluidity  ;  by  which  they  refill  tfce  imprcflion 
of  any  0  her  fubflance,  fometitnes  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree. As  fluidity  has  been  found  to  confifl  in  the 
motion  of  the  particles  of  a  body  upon  one  another  in 
confequence  of  a  certain  action  of  the  univerfal  fluid 
•or  elementary  fire  among  them ;  we  mufl  conclude 
that  hardnefs  confilts  in  the  abfence  of  this  action,  or 
a  deficiency  of  what  is  called  latent  heat.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  obferving,  that  there  is  in  intermediate  ftate 
betwixt  hardnefs  and  fluidity,  in  which  bodies  will 
yield  to  a  certain  force,  though  they  ftill  make  a  con- 
siderable refinance.  This  is  principally  obferved  in  the 
metals,  and  is  the  foundation  of  their  ductility.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  this  laft  property,  as  well  as 
fluidity,  is  entirely  dependent  on  a  certain  quantity  of 
latent  heat  abforbed,  or  otherwife  afting  within  the 
fubflance  itfelf  ;  for  all  the  metals  are  rendered  hard 
by  hammering,  and  foft  by  being  put  again  into  the 
fire  and  kept  there  for  fome  time.  The  former  ope- 
ration renders  them  hot  as  well  as  hard  ;  probably,  as 
Dr  Black  obferves,  becaufe  the  panicles  of  metal  are 
thus  forced  nearer  one  another,  and  thofe  of  fire 
fqueezed  out  from  among  them.  By  keeping  them 
for  fome  time  in  the  fire,  that  element  infinuates  itfelf 
again  among  the  particles  and  arranges  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  fo  that  the  ductility  returns 
By  a  fecond  hammering  this  property  is  again  deflroy- 
ed,  returning  on  a  repetition  of  the  heating,  or  anneal- 
ing as  it  is  called  ;  and  foon,  as  often  as  we  pleafe. 

Hardnefs  appears  to  diminifh  the  cohefion  of  bodies 
in  fome  degree,  though  their  fragility  does  not  by  any 
means  keep  pace  with  their  hardnefs.  Thus,  glafs  is 
very  hard  and  very  brittle:  but  flint,  though  ftill 
harder  than  gjafs,  is  much  lefs  brittle.  Among  the 
metals,  however,  thefe  two  properties  feem  to  be  more 
connected,  though  even  here  the  connection  is  by  no 
means  complete.  Steel,  the  hardeft  of  all  the  metals 
is  indeed  the  mofl  brittle  ;  but  lead,  the  fofeft,  is  not 
the  moll  ductile.     Neither  is  hardnefs  connected  with 
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the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies :  {  or  a  diamond,    the  Han'.nefc, 
hardeft  fubflance  in  nature,  is  little  more  thsn  half  Hardouin, 

the  weight  of  the  lightell  metal.     As  little  is  it  con-  ' ^~*^ 

netted  with  the  coldnefs,  electrical  properties,  or  any- 
other  quality  with  which  we  are  acquainted  :  fo  that 
though  the  principle  above  laid  down  may  be  accepted 
as  a  general  foundation  for  our  inquiries,  a  great  num- 
ber of  particulars  remain  yet  to  be  difcovered  before  we 
can  offer  any  fatisfactory  explanation.  « 

All  bodies  become  harder  by  cold  :  but  this  is  not 
the  only  means  of  their  doing  (b,  for  fome  become 
hard  by  heat  as  well  as  cold.  Thus  water  becomes 
hard  by  cold  when  it  is  frozen,  but  it  becomes  much 
harder  when  its  fleam  is  pafled  over  red-hot  iron,  and 
it  enters  the  fubflance  of  the  metal,  by  an  union  with 
which  it  becomes  almoft  as  hard  as  glafs. 

Mr  Qjiiil  and  others  have  constructed  tables  of  the 
hardnefs  of  different  fubflance.  The  method  purfucd 
in  conftructing  th<  fe  tables  was  by  obferving  the  order 
in  which  they  were  able  10  cut  or  make  any  impreffioti 
upon  one  another.  The  following  table,  extracted 
fromM.  Magellan's  edition  of  Cronftedt's  Mineralogy, 
was  taken  from  DrQnft,  Berg  nan,  and  Mr  Kirwan. 
The  firfl  column  Ihows  the  hardnefs,  and  the  fecond 
the  fpecific  gravity. 


Diamond  from  Ormus 
Pink  diamond 
Bluifh  diamond 
Yellowifh  diamond 
Cubic  diamond 
Ruby- 
Pale  ruby  from  Brazil 
Ruby  fpinell 
Deep  blue  faphire 
Ditto  paler 
Topaz 

Whitifh  ditto 
Bohemian  ditto 
Emerald 
Garnet 
Agate 
Onyx 
Sardonyx 
Occid.  amethyft 
Cryflal 
Cornelian 
Green  jafper 
Reddifh  yellow  ditto 
Schocrl 
Tourmaline 
Quartz 
Opal 

Chryfolitc 
Zeolyte 
Fluor 

Calcareous  fpar 
Gypfum 
Chalk 
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12 
12 
12 
12 
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11 
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10 
10 
10 
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3,7 

3,4 
3,3 
3,3 

3,2 
4,2 

3,5 

3.4 

3,8 

3,8 
4,2 

3,5 

2,8 

2,8 

44 
2,6 
2,6 
2,6 
2,7 
2,6 

2,7 
2,7 
2,6 

3,6 
3,o 
2,7 
2,6 

3,7 
2,1 
3,5 
2,7 
2,3 
2,7 


HARDOUIN  (John),  a  learned  French  Jefuitin 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  known  by  the  re- 
markable paradoxes  he  advanced  in  his  writings;  this 
in  particular,  That  all  the  works  of  the  ancient  pro- 
fane writers,  except  Cicero's  works,  Vi-gil's  Geor» 
gics,  Horace's  fatires  and  epiflles,  and  Pliny's  natu- 
ral 
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itfariwicke  ral  hiltory,  are  mere  forgeries.     He  died  at  Paris  in 

II         1726,  aged  83.     His    principal    works    are,    1.  An 

Hare,      edition  of  Pliny's  natural  hiftory,  with  notes,  which 

F""~v is  much  efleemed.     2.  Ar.  edition  of  the  councils, 

which  made  much  noife.  3.  Chronology  reftored  by 
medals,  410.  4.  A  commentary  on  the  New  Tefta- 
raent,  folio;  in  which  he  pretends  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftles  preached  in  Latin,  &c. 
HARDWICKE.  See  York. 
HARE,  in  zoology.  See  LF.rus. 
The  hare  is  a  beaft  of  venery,  or  of  the  forcfl,  but 
peculiarly  fo  termed  in  the  fecond  year  of  her  age. 
There  are  reckoned  four  forts  of  them,  from  the  place 
of  their  abode  :  fome  live  in  the  mountains,  fome  in 
the  fields,  fome  in  marihes,  and  fome  wander  about 
every  where.  The  mountain-hares  are  the  fwifteft, 
the  field-hares  are  not  fo  nimble,  and  thofe  of  the 
marfhes  are  the  floweft :  but  the  wandering  hares  are 
the  mod  dangerous  to  follow  ;  for  they  are  cunning  in 
the  ways  and  mazes  of  the  fields,  and,  knowing  the 
neareft  ways,  run  up  the  hills  and  rocks,  to  the  con- 
fulion  of  the  dogs,  and  the  difcouragement  of  the 
hunters.     See  the  article  Hunting. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  very  mifchievous  to  new 
planted  orchards,  by  peeling  off  the  barks  of  the  ten- 
der and  young  trees  for  their  food.  They  do  alfo  the 
fame  fort  of  mifchief  to  nurferies  ;  for  the  prevention 
of  which,  fome  bind  ropes  about  the  trees  up  to  fuch 
a  height  as  they  are  able  to  reach  ;  fome  daub  them 
with  tar ;  but  though  this  keeps  off  the  hares,  it  is 
itfelf  mifchievous  to  the  trees  ;  but  this  hurtful  pro- 
perty of  it  is  in  fome  degree  taken  off  by  mixing  any 
kind  of  fat  or  greafe  with  it,  and  incorporating  them 
well  over  the  fire.  This  mixture  is  to  be  rubbed  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  trees  in  November,  and  will  pre- 
ferve  them  till  that  time  the  next  year,  without  any 
danger  from  thefe  animals.  It  is  only  in  the  hard 
weather  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  the  other  food  is 
fcarce,  that  thefe  creatures  feed  on  the  barks  of  trees. 
People  who  have  the  care  of  warrens,  pretend  to  an 
odd  way  of  making  hares  fat  when  they  get  them 
there.  This  is  the  flopping  up  their  ears  with  wax, 
and  rendering  them  deaf.  The  hare  is  fo  timorous  a 
creature  that  fhe  is  continually  liftening  after  every 
noife,  and  will  run  a  long  way  on  the  leaft  fufpicion 
of  danger  ;  fo  that  fhe  always  eats  in  terror,  and  runs 
herfelf  out  of  fiefh  continually.  Thefe  are  both  pre- 
vented by  her  feeding  in  a  fafe  place,  and  that  with- 
out apurehenfion ;  and  they  fay  fhe  will  always  readi- 
ly be  fattened  in  this  way. 

Though  the  hare  lives  on  vegetables  and  water  only, 
yet  the  habitual  exercifeof  this  animal  exalts  its  falts, 
and  renders  it  fomewhat  alcalefcent ;  and  this  tendency 
is  much  incieafed,  if  it  is  killed  immediately  after  be- 
ing heated  by  ftrong  exercife. 
Java  Hare.     See  Mus. 
Hare 's  Ear,  in  botany.     See  Bupleurvm. 
HARE  (Dr  Francis),  an  Englifh  bilhop,  of  whofe 
birth  we  have  no  particulars,  was  bred  at  Eton  fchool, 
and  from  that  foundation  became  a  member  of   Eton 
college,  Cambridge  ;  where  he  had  the  tuition  of  the 
marquis  of  Blandford,  only  fon  of  the  illuftrions  duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  appointed  him  chaplain-general 
to  the  army.     He  afterwards  obtained  the  deanery  of 
Worcefter,  and  from  thence  was  promoted  to  the  bi» 
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fhopric  of  Chichefter,  which  he  held  with  the  deanery  Harefbupy 
of  St  Paul's  to  his  death,  which  happened  in   1740.  II. 

He  was  difmiffed  from  being  chaplain  to  George  I.  in  Harleun> 
1 718,  by  the  flrcngth  of  party  prejudices,  in  company 
with  Dr  Mofs  and  Dr  Sherlock,  perfons  of  diftinguifh- 
ed  rank  for  parts  and  learning — About  the  latter  end 
of  queen  Anne's  reign  he  publifhed  a  remarkable 
pamphlet  intituled,  The  difficulties  and  difcourage- 
ments  which  attend  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  in 
the  way  of  private  judgment  :  in  order  to  fhew,  that 
fince  fuch  a  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  it  an  indifpenfable 
duty,  it  concerns  all  Chriftian  focieties  to  remove,  as. 
much  aspoffible,  thofe  difcouragemeins.  In  this  work, 
his  manner  appeared  to  be  fo  ludicrous,  that  the  con- 
vocation fell  upon  him,  as  if  he  were  really  againft  the 
ftudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures  :  and  Whifton  fays,  that 
finding  this  piece  likely  to  hinder  that  preferment  he 
was  feeking  for,  he  aimed  to  conceal  his  being  the 
author.  He  publilhed  many  pieces  againft  bifhop 
Hoadly,  in  the  Bangorian  Controverfy,  as  it  is  called  ; 
and  alfo  other  learned  works,  which  were  collected  af- 
ter his  death  and  publifhed  in  four  vols.  8vo.  2.  An 
edition  of  Terence,  with  notes,  in  4to.  3.  The  book 
of  Pfalms  in  the  Hebrew,  put  into  the  original  poeti- 
cal metre,  4to.  In  this  laft  work,  he  pretends  to  have 
difcovered  the  Hebrew  metre,  which  was  fuppofed  to- 
be  irretrievably  loft.  But  his  hypothefis,  though  de- 
fended by  fome,  yet  has  been  confuted  by  feveral  learn- 
ed men,  particularly  by  Dr  Lowth  in  his  Metrkce 
Hareana  brevis  confutatio,  annexed  to  his  lectures  De 
Sacra  Poefi  Hebrceornm. 

HARESBURY,  a  town  of  Wiltfhire,  on  the  Willy, 
near  Warminfler,  94  miles  from  London,  is  in  old  re- 
cords called  Heightjbury  or  Heytjbury  ;  and  now  .it  Is 
writ  Hatchbury.  It  was  once  the  feat  of  the  emprefs 
Maud.  Here  are  fairs  May  14th,  and  September 
15th  ;  and  it  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  fince 
Henry  VI.  it  being  an  ancient  borough  by  prescrip- 
tion. There  is  an  almfhoufe  here  for  12  poor  men  and 
a  woman.  Here  is  a  collegiate  church  with  four  pre- 
bendaries, and  a  free  fchool,  and  the  place  is  governed 
by  a  bailiff  and  burgeffes. 

HARFLEUR,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in 
Normandy  ;  but  is  now  a  poor  place,  on  account  of  its 
fortifications  being  demolifhed,  and  its  harbour  choak- 
ed  up.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifh,  by  afTault,  in  the 
year  141 5.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lizarda,  near  the 
Seine,  five  miles  from  Havre  de  Grace,  forty  north- 
weft  of  Rouen,  and  one  hundred  and  fix  north-weit 
of  Paris..     E.  Long.  o.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  30. 

HARIOT,   or  Heriot,  in  law,  a  due  belonging, 
to  a  lord  at  the  death  of  his  tenant,  confining  of  the- 
beft  beaft,  either  horfe,  or  cow,  or  ox,  which  he  had  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ;   and  in  fome  manors  the  belt 
goods,  piece  of  plate,  &c.  are  called  hariots. 
Hariot  (Thomas),  Sec  Harriot. 
HARLECH,  a  town  of  Merionethfhire,  in   nortL 
Wales.    It  is  feated  on  a  rock,. on  the  fea-fhore  ;  and  is 
but  a  poor  place,  though  the  fhire-town,  and  fends  a 
member    to  parliament.     It  had    formerly  a  ftrong 
handfome   caltle,   which  was  a  garrifon  for  Charles  1 
in  the  civil  wars,  for  which  reafon  it  was  afterwards 
demolifhed  by  the  parliament.     W.  Long.  4.  o.  N.. 
Lat.  54-  47- 

HARLEIAN.    Coilection.— A    nioft    valuable 
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Hwldan,  collection  of  ufcful  and  curious  nianufcripts,  begun 
Harlem,  near  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  by  Robert  Har- 
' — ^"~-^ley  of  Brampton  Bryan,  Efq  ;  in  Herefordfhire,  after- 
wards earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  high-treafurer  ;  and 
which  was  conduaed  upon  the  plan  of  the  great 
Sir  Robert  Cotton.  He  publifhed  his  firft  coniider- 
able  collection  in  Auguft  1705,  and  in  lefs  than  ten 
years  he  got  together  near  2/00  rare  and  curious 
MSS.  Soon  afrer  this,  the  celebrated  Dr  George 
Hicks,  Mr  Anftis  garter  king  at  arms,  bifhop  Ni- 
colfon,  and  many  other  eminent  antiquaries,  not  only 
offered  him  their  afliftance  in  procuring  MSS.  but 
prefented  him  with  fcveral  that  were  very  valuable. 
Being  thus  encouraged  to  perfeverance  by  his  fuccefs, 
he  kept  many  perfons  employed  in  purchafing  MSS. 
for  him  abroad,  giving  them  written  inflruftions  for 
their  conduft.  By  thefe  means  the  MS.  library  was 
in  rheyear  1721,  increafed  to  near  6000  books,  14,000 
original  charters,  and  500  rolls.  ■' 

On  the  2 1  ft  of  May  1724  lord  Oxford  died:  but 
his  fon  Edward,  who  fucceeded  to  his  honours  and 
eftate,  (till  farther  enlarged  the  colleaion,;  fo  that  when 
he  died,  June  16th  174^  ^  confided  of  8000  volumes, 
fevcral  of  them  containing'diftincl  and  independent 
treatifes,  befides  many  loofe  papers  which  have  been 
fiiice  forled  and  hound  up  in  volumes;  and  above 
40,000  original  rolls,  charters,  letters  patent,  grants, 
and  other  deeds  and  inftruments  of  great  antiquity. 

The  principal  defign  of  making  this  collection  was 
the  eftablifhinent  of  a  MS.  Englifh  hirtorieal  library, 
and  the  refcuing  from  dcltru&ion  fuch  national  re- 
cords as  had  eluded  the  diligence  of  preceding  collec- 
tors :  but  lord  Oxford's  plan  was  more  extenlive  ;  for 
his  colleaion  abounds  alfo  with  curious  MSS.  in  every 

fcienee This  colleaion  is  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum 

and  an  enumeration  of  its  contents  may  be  feen  in  the 
Annual  Regifter,  vi.  T40,  &c. 

HARLEM/  a  town  of  the  United   Provinces,  in 
Holland,  (ituated  on  the  river  Sparren,  in  E.Long.  5- 
17.    N.  Lat.  53.  22.     It  is  a  Urge  and  populous  city, 
and  (lands  near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  with  which 
it  has  a  communication,  as  well  as  with  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden,  by  means  of  feveral  canals.     Schemes  have 
been  often  formed  for  draining  of  this  lake,  but  were 
never  put  in  execution.     To  the  fouth  of  the  town  lies 
a  wood,  cut  into  delightful  walks  and  villas.     The 
town  is  famous  for  the  liege  which  it  held  out  againft 
the  Spaniards  for  ten  months  in  1 573  J  thc  wwnfmen 
before  they   capitulated  being  reduced  to  eat  the  VI- 
3eft  animals,  and  even  leather  and  grafs.     The  inhabi- 
tants correfponded  with  the  prince  of  Orange  for  a 
confiderable  time  by  means  of  carrier-pireons.     Har- 
lem as  is  well  known,  claims  the  invention  of  printing  ; 
and  in  faft,  the  firft  efTays  of  the  art  are  indifputably 
to  be  attributed  to  Laurentius,    a   magiftrate  of  that 
city.  [See  Laurent  1  us,and(////?crvc/;j  printing.] 
Before  the   Reformation,  Harlem  was  a  bifhop  s  fee  ; 
and  the  Papills  flill  greatly  outnumber  the  Proteftants. 
An   academy  of  fciences  was  founded   herein  1 752. 
Vaft  quantities  of  linen  and  thread  are  bleached  here  ; 
the  waters  of  the  lake  having  a  peculiar  quality,  which 
renders   them  very   fit  for  that  purpofe— A  fort  of 
phrenfy  with  regard  to  flowers,  particularly  tulips,  once 
prevailed  here,  in  confequence  of  which  the  mod  beauti- 
ful forts  were  bought  and  fold  at  an  extravagant  price. 


HARLEQUIN,  in  the  Italian  comedy,  a  buffoon,  Hailequli 
dreffed  in  party-coloured  cloaths;  anfwering  much  the         II 
fame  purpofe  as  a   mcrry-andrew  or  jack-pudding  in   «arloch. 
our  drolls,  on  mountebanks  flages,  &c.     We  have  al- 
fo introduced  the  harlequin   upon  our  theatres  ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  (landing  charaaers  in  the  modern 
grotefque  or  pantomime  entertainments — Thc  term 
took   its  rife  from  a  famous   Italian  comedian  who 
came  to  Paris  under  Henry  III.  and  who  frequenting 
the  houfe  of  M.  de  Harlay,  his  companions  ufed  to 
call  him  Harlequino,  q.  d.  little  Harlay  ;  a  name  which 
has  defcended  to  all  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  and  pro- 
feffion. 

HARLEY  (Roberi),  carl  of  Oxford  and  Morti- 
mer, was  the  eldefl  fon  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  and 
born  in  1 66 1.     At  thc  Revolution,  Sir  Edward  and 
his  fon  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  at  their  own  cxpence  ; 
and  after  the  acccflion  of  king  William  and  queen  Ma- 
ry, he  obtained  a  feat  in  parliament.     His  promotions 
were  rapid:    in  1702,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons;   in  1704,  he  was  fworn  of  queen 
Anne's  privy  council,  and  the  fame  year  made  fecrc- 
tary  of  (late  ;    in  1706,  be  aaed  as  one  of  the  com- 
miifioners  for  the  treaty  of  Union  ;  and  in  1710*  was 
appointed  a  commiffioner  of  the  treafury,  and  chancel- 
lor and  under- trcafurer  of  the  exchequer.     A  daring 
attempt  was  made  on  his  life,  March  8.  X7U,  by  thc 
marquis  of  Guifcard  a  French  Papift ;  who,  when  un- 
der an  examianation  before  a  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  ftabbed  him  with  a  penknife.    Of  this  wound, 
however,  he  foon  recovered  ;   and  was  thc  fame  year 
created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  lord  high-treafurer,  which 
office  he  religned  jufl  before  the  queen's  death.     He 
was  impeached  of  high  treafon  in  I7I5>  and  commit- 
ted to  the  iTower  ;  but  was  cleared  by  trial,  and  died 
in  1724    *  His  charaaer  has  been  varioufly  reprefent- 
ed,  but  cannot  be  here  difcufled.     He  was  not  only  an 
encourager  of  literature,  but  the  greateft  collcaor  in 
his  time  of  curious  books  and  MSS.  his  colleaion  of 
which  makes  a  capital  part  of  thc  Britifh  Mufeunu 
See  harleian  ColleBion. 

HARLING.  Sec  Herling. 
HARLINGEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  in  Weft  Friefland.  It  (lands  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Zuyder  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  canal, 
in  E.  Long.  5.  25:.  N.  Lat.  53.  12.  It  was  only  a 
hamlet  till  about  the  year  1304,  when  it  was  deftroyed 
by  the  fea  ;  and  being  afterwards  rebuilt,  became  a 
confiderable  town.  In  1579,  it  was  confiderably  en- 
larged by  the  care  of  William  prince  of  Orange.  It 
is  now  very  well  fortified,  and  is  naturally  ftrong,  a« 
the  adjacent  country  can  very  eafily  be  laidunder  wa- 
ter. The  city  is  fquare ;  and  the  ftreets  are  handfomr, 
ftraight,and  clean,  with  canals  in  the  middle  of  them. 
It  has  five  gates  ;  four  towards  land,  and  one  towards 
the  fea  ;  but  though  the  harbour  is  good,  yet  veffcls  of 
great  burden  cannot  get  into  it  until  they  are^  light- 
ened for  want  of  water.  The  admiralty  college  of 
Friefland  has  its  feat  here.  The  manufactures  are  lMTj 
bricks,  and  tiles;  a  confiderable  trade  is  alfo  carried 
on  in  all  forts  of  linen  cloth,  and  the  adjacent  country 
yields  abundance  of  corn  and  good  paftures. 

HARLOCK,  or  Harieich,  a  town  of  Merionerh- 
(hire,  in  North  Wales,  223  miles  from  London,  on 
thc  fea  coaft,  near  the  north  weft  point  of  the  county. 
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Harlot,    It  is  naturally  ftrong,  a  garrifon  being  kept  here  for 

Harmat-    the  fecurity  of  the  coaft.     Its  caftle  lies   now  in  ruins. 

tan.       The  town,  though  a  corporation  and  governed  by  a 

*"— v—  mayor,  makes  but  a  very  mean  appearance.     It  has  a 

market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

HARLOT,  a  woman  given  to  incontinency,  or 
that  makes  a  habit  or  a  trade  of  proftituting  her 
body. — The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufed  for  the  di- 
minutive tv h ore/et,  a  "  lutle  whore." — Others  derive  it 
from  Jr/etta,  miftrefs  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  mother  to  William  the  Conqueror ;  Camden  de- 
rives it  from  one  Arfotha,  concubine  to  William  the 
Conqueror:  Others  from  the  Italian  Arhtta,  « a  proud 
whore." 

Harlots  were  tolerated  amongft  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Fornication  indeed  was  prohibited  among 
the  Jews,  under  fevere  penalties  ;  but  thefe  are  ex- 
plained as  extending  only  tq  women  of  their  own  na- 
tion. The  public  ftews  were  therefore  flocked  with 
foreign  proftitntes,  who  feem  to  have  been  taken  un- 
der the  protection  of  government.  Hence  appears  the 
reafon  why  the  word  flrange  woman  is  often  found  to 
fignify  a  harlot.  Proftitntes  at  firft  wore  veils  or 
mafks  ;  but  by  and  by  their  modefty  was  entirely  put 
to  flight,  and  they  went  abroad  bare-faced.  At  Athens 
the  prollitutes  were  generally  ftrangers  :  and  fuch  as 
debauched  an  Athenian  female  were  liable  to  a  penal- 
ty. To  frequent  the  public  flews  was  not  held  dif- 
graceful  !  The  wifeftof  the  Heathen  fages  allowed  it! 
Solon  permitted  common  whores  to  go  publicly  to 
the  young  men  who  had  engaged  them,and  encouraged 
the  youth  of  Athens  to  gratify  their  lult  with  thefc, 
rather  than  feduce  and  debauch  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  citizens.  Cato  the  Cenforwas  of  the  fame  fenti- 
ments ;  and  Cicero  challenges  all  perfons  to  name  a 
time  when  men  were  either  reproved  for  this  practice, 
or  not  countenanced  in  it.  Amongft  the  Jews,  the 
harlots  ufed  to  ply  in  the  highways  and  ftreets  of  ci- 
ties; at  Athens  they  frequented  the  ceramicus,  circus, 

and  the  old  forum In  fome  places  they  were  diftin- 

guilhed  by  their  drefs  from  other  women.  Corinth 
was  a  remarkable  nurfery  of  harlots,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  noted  Lais.  Their  accomplishments  were  oftentimes 
great,  in  all  the  polite  and  elegant  parts  of  female  edu- 
cation, viz.  philofophy,  dancing,  finging,  rhetoric,  &c. 
Afpafia,  the  miftrefs  of  Pericles,  was  admired  by  So- 
crates for  her  learning.  The  more  accomplifhed  pro- 
ftitutes  frequently  amalfed  large  fortunes  ;  a  remark- 
able inftance  of  which  we  have  in  Phryne,  who  offered 
to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes,  when  deftroyed  by 
Alexander,  on  condition  that  they  would  perpetuate 
her  memory  and  profeffion  by  an  infeription.  Profti- 
tntes at  Rome  were  obliged  to  fix  a  bill  over  their 
doors,  indicating  their  character  and  profeffion.  It 
was  alfo  cuftomary  for  them  to  change  their  names, 
after  they  had  fignified  to  the  praeter,  their  intention 
of  leading  fuch  a  difTolnte  life  :  this  they  did,  becaufe 
their  trade  was  unbecoming  their  birth  and  condition; 
but  they  re-affumed  their  family  names  when  they 
quitted  their  infamous  mode  of  living.  Women 
whofe  grandfather,  father,  or  hufband,  had  been  a  Ro- 
man knight,  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  to  make  a 
public  profeffion  of  lewdnefs. 

HARMATTAN,  th«  name  of  a  remarkable  perio- 
dica! wind  which  blows  from  the  interior  parts  of  A- 
- — -».  Vol.  VIII. 
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frica' towards  the  Atlantic  ocean.     Of  this  wind  we   Harmat- 
have  the  following  account  in  thePhilofophicalTranf-  (    tarn 
actions,  vol.  71.  furnifhed  by  Mr  Norris,  a  gentleman  v*"" *v*~ 
who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  its  fingu* 
lar  properties  and  effects. 

"  On  that  part  of  the  coafls  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Cape  Verd  and  Cape  Lopez,  an  eafterly  wind 
prevails  during  the  months  ot  December,  January,  and 
February,  which  by  the  Fantees,  a  nation  on  the  GolU 
coaft,  is  called  the  Harmattan.  Cape  Verd  is  in  15  N. 
latitude,  and  Cape  Lopez  in  1  S.  latitude  ;  and  the 
coaft  between  thefc  two  Capes  runs  in  an  oblique  di* 
rcction,  nearly  from  W.  S.  W.  to  E.  S.  E.  forming 
a  range  of  upwards  of  2100  miles.  At  the  ides  de 
Los,  which  are  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Sierra  Le- 
one, and  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Verd,  it  blows  from 
the  E.  S.  E  on  the  Gold  coalt  from  the  N.  E.  and  at 
Cape  Lopez,  and  the  river  Gabon,  from  the  N.  N.  £. 
This  wind  is  by  the  French  and  Portuguefe,  who  fre- 
quent the  Gold  coaft,  called  limply  the  N.  E.  wind, 
the  quarter  from  which  it  blows.  The  Engliih,  who 
fometimes  borrow  words  and  phrafes  from  the  Fantec 
language,  which  is  lefs  guttural  and  more  harmonious, 
than  that  of  their  neighbours,  adopt  the  Fantee  word 
Harsiattan. 

The  harmattan  comes  on  indifcriminately  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  or  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  moon,  and  continues  fometimes  only  a  day 
or  two,  fometimes  five  or  fix  days,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  laft  fifteen  or  fixteen  days.  There  are  gene- 
rally three  or  four  returns  of  it  every  feafon.  It  b!ow3 
with  a  moderate  force,  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  the  fea- 
breeze  (which  every  day  fets  in  during  the  fair  feafon 
from  the  W.  W.  S.  W.  and  S.  W)  ;  but  fomewhat 
ftronger  than  the  land  wind  at  night  from  the  N.  anrf 
N.N.W. 

1.  A  fog  or  haze  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  which 
always  accompanies  the  harmattan.  The  gloom  occa* 
fioned  by  this  fog  is  fo  great  as  fometimes  to  make 
even  near  objects  obscure.  The  Englifh  fort  at  Why- 
dah  ftands  about  the  midway  between  the  French  and 
Portuguefe  forts,  and  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
either,  yet  very  often  from  thente  neither  of  the  other 
forts  can  be  difcovered.  The  fun,  concealed  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  day,  appears  only  a  few  hours  about 
noon,  and  then  of  a  mild  red,  exciting  no  painful  fen- 
fation  on  the  eye . 

2.  Extreme  drynefs  makes  another  extraordinary 
property  of  tliis  wind.  No  dew  falls  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  harmattan  ;  nor  is  there  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  moiilurc  in  the  atmofphere.  Vegetables 
of  every  kind  are  very  much  injured,  all  tender  plants 
and  moft  of  the  productions  of  the  garden,  are  de- 
ftroyed ;  the  grafs  withers,  and  becomes  dry  like  lny; 
the  vigorous  ever-greenslikewife  feel  its  pernicious  in- 
fluence ;  the  branches  of  the  lemon,  orange,  and  lime- 
trees  droop,  the  leaves  become  flaccid,  wither,  and  if 
the  harmattan  continues  to  blow  for  10  or  12  days> 
are  fo  parched,  as  to  be  eafily  rubbed  to  duft  between 
the  fingers  :  the  fruit  of  thefe  trees,  deprived  of  its 
nourifhment,  and  Hinted  in  its  growth,  only  appears 
to  ripen,  for  it  becomes  yellow  and  dry,  with- 
out acquiring  half  the  ufual  fize.  The  natives  take 
this  opportunity  of  the  extreme  drynefs  of  the  graft 
and  young  trees  to  fet   fire  to  them,  efpecially  near 
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Ha^attan.  their  roads,  not  only  to  keep  thefe  roads  open  to  tra- 
vellers, but  to  deflroy  the  fhelter  which  long  grafs,  and 
thickets  of  young  trees,  would  afford  to  fkulking  par- 
ties of  their  enemies.  A  fire  thus  lighted  flies  with 
fuch  rapidity,  as  to  endanger  thofe  who  travel ;  in  that 
lituation,  a  common  method  of  efcape  is,  on  difcover- 
ing  a  fire  to  windward,  to  fet  the  grafs  on  fire  to  lee- 
ward, and  then  follow  your  own  fire.  There  are  other 
extraordinary  effects  produced  by  the  extreme  drynefs 
of  the  harmattan. 

The  parching  effects  of  this  wind  are  likewife  evi- 
dent on  the  external   parts  of  the  body.     The  eyes, 
noftrils,lips,  and  palate,  are  rendered  dry  and  uneafy, 
and  drink  is  often  required,  not   fo  much   to  quench 
thirft,  as  to  remove  a  painful  aridity   in  the  fauces. 
The  lips  and  nofe  become  fore  and  even  chapped  ;  and 
though  the  air  be  cool,  yet  there  is  a  troublefome  fen- 
fation  of  prickling  heat  on  the  fkin.     If  the  harmat- 
ran  continues  four  or  five  days,  the  fcarf  fkin  peels  oft, 
firft  from  the  hands  and  face,  and  afterwards  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  if  it  continues  a  day  or  two 
longer.    Mr  Norris  obferved,  that  when  fweat  was  ex- 
cited by  exercife  on  thofe  parts  which  were  covered 
by  his  cloaths  from  the  weather,  it  was  peculiarly  a- 
crid,  and  tatted,  on  applying  his  tongue  to  his  arm, 
foinething  like  fpirits  of  hartihorn  diluted  with  water. 
3.  Salubrity  forms  a  third  peculiarity  of  the  har- 
mattan.     Though  this  wind  is  fo  very  prejudicial  to 
vegetable  life,  andoccafions  fuch  difagreeable  parching 
effeds  on  the  human  fpecies,  yet  it  is  highly  conducive 
10  health.      Thofe   labouring  under  fluxes    and    in- 
termitting fevers  generally   recover  in  an  harmattan. 
Thofe  weakened  by  fevers,  and  linking  under  evacua- 
tions for  the  cure  of  them;  particularly  bleeding,  which 
is  often  injudicioufly  repeated,  have  their  lives  faved, 
and   vigour  reftored,  in  fpiic  of  the  doctor.     It  flops 
the  progrefs  of  epidemics  ;  the  fmall-pox,  remittent 
fevers,  &c.  no:  only  difappear,  but  thofe  labouring  un- 
der thefe  difeafes  when  an  harmattan  comes  on,  are 
almoft  certain  of  a  fpeedy  recovery.     Infection  appears 
not  then  to  be  eadly  communicated  even  by   art.     In 
the  year   1770,  there  were  on  board  the  Unity,  at 
Whydah,  above  300  (laves;  the  fmail-pox  broke  out 
amonp-them,  and  it  was  determined  to  inoculate  ;  thofe 
who  were    inoculated  before   the  harmattan  came  on 
got  very  well  through  the  difcafe.     About  70  were  in- 
oculated a  day  or  two  after  the  harmattan  fet  in,   but 
no   one  of  them  had  either  licknefs  or  eruption.     It 
was  imagined  that  the  infection  was  effectually  difper- 
fedand  the  (hip   clear   of  the  difordcr  ;  but  in  a  very 
few  weeks  it  began   to  appear  among  thefe  feventy. 
About  50  of  them  were  inoculated  the  fecond   time  ;• 
the  others  had  the  difeafc  in  a  natural  way  :  an  har- 
mattan came  on,  and  they  ail  recovered,  excepting  one 
gi/1,  who   had  an  u^ly  ulcer  on  the  inoculated  part, 
and  died  fome  time  afterwards  of  a  locked  jaw;" 

This  account  differs  remarkably  from  that  given  by 
Dr  Lind,  who  calls  the  harmattan  a  malignant  and  fa- 
tal wind;  (See  his  Dftfifejof  Hot  Climates.)  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  over  which  it  blows,  it  appears 
that  excepting  a  few  rivers  and  fome  lakes,  the  coun- 
try about  and  beyond  Whydah  is  covered  for  400 
miles  back  with  verdure,  open  plains  of  grafs,  clumps 
of  trees,  and  fome  woods  of  no  confiderable  extent. 
The  furface  is  fendy,  and  below  that  a  rich  reddifli 
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earth  :  it  rifes"  with  a  gentle  afcent  for  150  miles  from  KarmodiM 
the  fea,  before  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  hill,  with-         II 
out  affording  a  ftone  of  the  fize  of  a  walnut.     Beyond  Harmom- 
thefe  hills  there  is  no  account  of  any  great  ranges  of  ^ 
mountains. 

HAR.MODIUS,  a  friend  of  Ariflogiton,  who  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Piliftrati- 
dse.  (See  Aristogiton.)  The  Athenians,  to  re- 
ward that  patriotifm  of  thefe  illnftrious  citizens,  made 
a  law  that  no  one  mould  ever  after  bear  the  name  of 
Ariflogiton  and  Harmodius. 

HARMON  I  A,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  wife  of 
Cadmus,  both  of  whom  were  turned  into  ferpents. 
See  Cadmus. 

Though  many  of  the  ancient  authors  made  Har- 
monia  a  princefs  of  divine  origin,  there  is  a  paflage  in 
Athenasus  from  Euhenierus,  the  Vanini  of  his  time, 
which  tells  us,  that  fhe  was  by  profeffion  a  p'ayer  on 
the  flute,  and  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  prince  of  Zidon 
previous  to  her  departure  with  Cadmus.  This,  cir- 
cumflance,  however,  might  encourage  the  belief,  that 
as  Cadmus  brought  letters  into  Greece,  his  wife 
brought  f}ariUQt2j>\thi\hev ;  as  the  word  ip^owa  haryuonia, 
has  been  faid  to  have  no  other  derivation  than  from 
her  name  :  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  afcertain 
the  fenfe  in  which  the  Greeks  nicdc  ufe  of  it  in  their 
muficf  ;  for  it  has  no  roots  by  which  it  can  be  decom-  |  gee  H< 
pounded,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  its  etymology  mo„y 
The  common  account  of  the  word,  however,  that  is 
given  by  lexicographers,  and  generally  adopted  by 
the  learr-,ed,  does  not  confirm  this  opinion.  It  it  ge- 
nerally derived  from  a^ov^a,  and  this  from  the  old  verb 
Af<»  apto,  toft  or  jein. 

HARMONIC.  As  an  adjective,  it  fignifies  in 
general  any  thing  belonging  to  harmony  ;  though  in 
our  language  the  adjective  is  more  properly  written 
harmonical.  In  this  cafe  it  may  be  applied  to  the  har- 
monical divifions  of  a  monochcrd  ;  or,  in  a  word,  to 
conformances  in  general.  As  a  fubftantive  neuter,  it 
imports  all  the  concomitant  or  acceflary  founds  which, 
upon  the  principles  refulting  from  the  experiments  made 
on  fonordus  bodies,  attend  any  given  found  whatever, 
and  render  it  appretiable.  Thus  all  the  aliquot  parts 
of  a  mufical  firing  produce  harmonical  founds,  or  har- 

?7ionics. 

HARMONICA.  This  word,  when  originally  ap- 
propriated by  Dr  Franklin  to  that  peculiar  form  or 
mode  of  mufical  glaifes,  which  he  himfelf,  after  a  num- 
ber of  happy  experiments,  had  conflituted,  was  written 
Armonica.  In  this  place,  however,  we  have  ventured  to 
reflore  it  to  its  native  plenitude  of  found,  as  we  have 
no  antipathy  againfl  the  moderate  ufe  of  afpirations. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ipy.cu*.  The  ra- 
dical word  is  *?tiv,  to  fuit  or  fit  one  thing  to  another 
By  the  word  upy.oua  the  Greeks  expreffed  aptitudes  of 
various  kinds  :  and  from  the  ufe  which  they  made  of 
that  expreffion,  we  have  rcafon  to  conclude,  that  it 
was  intended  to  import  the  highefl  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  in  thofe  relations  which  it  was 
meant  to  lignify.  Relations  or  aptitudes  of  found,  in 
particular,  were  underltood  by  it;  and  in  this  view, 
Dr  Franklin  could  not  have  felected  a  name  more  ex- 
preffive  of  its  nature  and  genius,  fcr  the  inflrument 
which  we  are  now  to  defcribe  ;  as,  perhaps,  no  mu- 
fical tone  can  poffibly  be  finer,  nor  confegueutly  fiif- 
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Harmoni-   ceptible  of  jufter  concords,  than  thofe  which  it  produces 

In  an  old  Englilh  book,  whofe  title  we  cannot  at 
'  prefent  recoiled!:,  and  in  which  a  number  of  various 
amufements  were  defcribed,  we  remember  to  have  feen 
the  elements  or  firft  approaches  to  mufic  by  glafTes. 
That  anthor  enjoins  his  pupil  to  choofe  half  a  dozen  of 
fuch  as  are  ufed  in  drinking  ;  to  fill  each  of  them  with 
water  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  or  acutenefs  of  the 
found  which  he  intended  it  fhould  produce  ;  and  ha- 
ving thus  adjufted  them  one  to  another,  he  might  en- 
tertain the  company  with  a  church-tune*  Thefe,  per- 
haps, were  the  rude  and  barbarous  hints  which  Mr 
Puckeridge  afterwards  improved.  But,  for  a  farther 
account  of  him,  of  the  ftatc  in  which  he  left  the  in- 
ftrument, and  of  the  ftate  to  which  it  has  afierwards 
been  carried,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  following; 
extracts  from  Dr  Franklin's  letters,  and  from  others 
Who  have  written  upon  the  fame  fubjeet. 

The  Doctor,  in  his  letter  jo  Father  Becearia,  has 
given  a  minute  and  elegant  account  of  the  Harmonica. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  his  fuccefTors  have  either  more 
fenfibly  improved,  or  more  accurately  delineated  that 
angelic  inftrument.The  detail  of  hisown  improvements, 
therefore,  fliall  be  given  in  hisown  words. 

*f  Perhaps  (fays  he)  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  as 
you  live  in  a  niufical  country,  to  have  an  account  of 
the  new  inftrument  lately  added  here  to  the  great 
number  that  charming  fcience  was  poflefled  of  before. 
As  it  is  an  inftrument  that  feems  peculiarly  adapted 
to  Italian  mufic,  efpecially  that  of  the  foft  and  plain- 
tive kind,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  fuch  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  it,  and  of  the  manner  of  conftructing  it,  that 
you  or  any  of  your  friends  may  be  enabled  to  imitate 
it,  if  you  incline  fo  to  do,  without  being  at  the 
expence  and  trouble  of  the  many  experiments  I  have 
made  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  to  its  prefent  per- 
fection. 

<«  You  have  doubtlefs  heard  the  fweet  tone  that  is 
drawn  from  a  drinking-glafs,  by  preffing  a  wet  finger 
found  its  brim.  One  Mr  Puckerflge,  a  gentleman 
from  Ireland,  was  the  firft  who  thought  of  playing 
tunes  formed  of  thefe  tones.  He  collected  a  number 
of  glalTes  of  different  fizes  ;  fixed  them  near  each  other 
on  a  table:  and  tuned  them  by  putting  into  them  Wa- 
ter, more  or  lefs  as  each  note  required.  The  tones 
Were  brought  out  by  preffing  his  fingers  round  their 
brims.  He  was  unfortunately  burnt  here,  with  his  in- 
ftrument, in  a  fire  which  confumed  the  houfe  he  lived  in. 
Mr  E.  Delaval,  a  molt  ingenious  member  of  our  Royal 
Society,  made  one  in  imitation  of  it  with  a  better 
choice  and  form  of  glafTes,  which  was  the  firft  I  Taw  or 
heard.  Being  charmed  with  the  iweetnefs  6f  its  tones, 
and  the  mufic  he  produced  from  it,  I  Wifhed  to  fee  the 
glafTes  difpofed  in  a  more  convenient  form,  and  brought 
together  in  a  narrower  compafs,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a 
greater  number  of  tones,  and  all  within  reach  of  hand 
to  a  perfon  fitting  before  the  inftrument ;  which  I  ac- 
compliflied,  after  various  intermediate  trials,  and  lefs 
commodious  forms,  both  of  glafTes  aud  conftruction, 
in  the  following  manner. 

"  The  glafTes  are  blown  as  near  as  poffiblc  in  the 
form  of  hemifpheres,  having  each  an  open  neck  or 
focket  in  the  middle.  The  thicknefs  of  the  glafs  near 
the  brim  is  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  hardly  quite 
fo  much,  but  thicker  as  it  comes   nearer  the  neck; 
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which  in  the  largeft  glafTes  is  about  an  inch  deep,  and  Harmoni- 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide  within  ;  thefe  dimenfions  lef-        ca- 
fening  as  the  glafTes  themfelves  diminifh  in  fize,  ex-  'r~ 

cept  that  the  neck  of  the  fmalleft  ought  not  to  be 
fhorter  than  half  an  inch.- — The  largeft  glafs  is  nine 
inches  diameter,  and  the  fmalleft  three  inches.  Be- 
tween thefe  there  are  23  different  fizes,  differing  front 
each  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  To 
make  a  Tingle  inftrument  there  fhonld  be  at  leaft  fix 
glafTes  blown  of  each  fize  ;  and  out  of  this  number 
one  may  probably  pick  37  glafTes  (which  are  fufficient 
for  three  octaves  with  all  the  femitones)  that  Iviil  be 
each  either  the  note  one  wants,  or  a  little  fharper 
than  that  note,  and  all  fitting  fo  well  into  each  other 
as  to  taper,  pretty  regularly  from  the  largeft  to  the 
fmalleft.  It  is  true  there  are  nor  37  fizes  ;  but  it  often 
happens  that  two  of  the  fame  fize  differ  a  note  or  half 
a  note  in  tone,  by  reafon  of  a  difference  in  thicknefs, 
and  thefe  may  be  placed  one  in  the  other  without  fen- 
fibly hurting  the  regularity  of  the  taper  form. 

"  The  glafTes  being  choTen,  and  every  one  marked 
with  a  diamond  the  note  you  intend  it  for,  they  arc 
to  be  tuned  by  diminifhing  the  thicknefs  of  thofe' 
that  are  too  fharp.  This  is  done  by  grinding  thent 
round  from  the  neck  towards  the  brim,  the  breadth 
of  one  or  two  inches  as  may  be  required  ;  often  trying, 
the  glafs  by  a  well  tuned  liarpfichord,  comparing  the 
note  drawn  from  the  glafs  by  your  finger  with  the 
note  you  want,  as  founded  by  that  firing  of  the  harp* 
fichord.  When  you  come  near  the  matter,  be  careful 
to  wipe  the  glafs  clean  and  dry  before  each  trial,  be- 
caufe  the  tone  is  fomething  flatter  when  the  glafs  is 
wet  than  it  will  be  when  dry  ; — and  grinding  a  very 
little  between  each  trial,  you  will  thereby  tune  to  great 
exaclnefs.  The  more  care  is  neceffary  in  this,  becaufe 
if  you  go  below  your  required  tone  there  is  no  fharpen-» 
ing  it  again  but  by  grinding  fomewhat  off  the  brim 
which  will  afterwards  require  polifhing,  and  tln^s  in- 
crease the  trouble. 

'*  The^glafTes  being  thus  tuned,  you  are  to  be 
provided  with  a  caTe  for  them,  and  a  fpindle  on  which 
they  are  to  be  fixed.  My  cafe  is  about  three  feet  long, 
eleven  inches  every  way  wide  within  at  the  biggeft 
end,  and  five  inches  at  the  fmalleft  end  5  for  it  tapers 
all  the  way  to  adapt  it  better  to  the  conical  figure  of 
the  fet  of  glafTeSi  This  cafe  opens  in  the  middle  of 
its  heighth,  and  the  upper  part  turns  up  by  hinges  fixed 
behind.  The  fpindle  is  of  hard  iron,  lies  horizontally 
from  end  to  end  of  the  box  within,  exactly  in  the 
middle,  and  is  made  to  turn  on  brafs  gudgeons  at  each 
end.  It  is  round,  an  inch  diameter  at  the  thickeft 
end,  and  tapering  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  fmalleft, 
— A  fquare  fhank  comes  from  its  thickeft  end  through 
the  box,  on  which  fhank  a  wheel  is  fixed  by  a  fcrew* 
This  wheel  ferves  as  a  fly  to  make  the  motion  equable, 
when  the  fpindle,  with  the  glafTes,  is  turned  by  the 
foot  like  a  fpinning-wheel.  My  wheel  is  of  mahogany, 
18  inches  diameter,  and  pretty  thick,  fo  as  to  conceal 
near  its  circumference  about  25'b.  of  lead. — An  ivory 
pin  is  fixed  in  the  face  of  this  wheel,  about  four 
inches  from  the  axis.  Over  the  neck  of  this  pin  is 
put  the  loop  of  the  firing  that  comes  up  from  the  move- 
able ftep  to  give  it  motion.  The  cafe  ftands  on  a  neat 
frame  with  four  legs. 

To  fix  the  glafTes  on  the  fpindle>  a  cork  is  firft   t» 
O  q  2  be 
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liarmoni-  be  fitted  in  each  neck  pretty  tight,  and  projecting  a 
"•  little  without  the  neck,  that  the  neck  of  one  may  not 
touch  the  infide  of  another  when  put  together,  for 
that  would  make  a  jarring.  Tbefe  corks  are  to  be 
perforated  with  holes  of  different  diameters,  fo  as  to 
(hit  that  part  of  the  fpindle  on  which  they  are  to  be 
fixed.  When  a  giafs  is  put  on,  by  holding  it  ffiffly 
between  both  hands,  while  another  turns  the  fpindle, 
it  may  be  gradually  brought  to  its  place.  But  care 
muff  be  taken  that  the  hole  be  not  too  fmall,  left  in 
forcing  it  up,  the  neck  fhould  fplit;  nor  too  large, 
left  the  glafs,  not  being  firmly  fixed,  fhould  turn  or 
move  on  the  fpindle,  fo  as  10  touch  or  jar  againft  its 
neighbouring  glafs.  The  glafles  thus  are  placed  one  in 
another  j  the  largeft  on  the  biggeft  end  of  the  fpindle, 
which  is  to  the  left  hand :  the  neck  of  this  glafs  is  to- 
wards the  wheel;  and  the  next  goes  into  it  in  the 
fame  pofition,  only  about  an  inch  of  its  brim,  appear- 
ing beyond  the  brim  of  the  firft  ,  thus  proceeding,  e- 
very  glafs  when  fixed  fhows  about  an  inch  of  its  brim 
(or  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch  as  they 
grow  fmaUer)  beyond  the  brim  of  the  glafs  that  con- 
tains it ;  and  it  is  from  thefe  expofed  parts  of  each 
glafs  the  tone  is  drawn,  by  laying  a  finger  on  one  of 
them  as  the  fpindle  and  glafTes  turn  round. 

"  My  largeft  glafs  is  G  a  little  below  the  reach  of 
a  common  voice,  and  my  higheft  G,  including  three 
complete  octaves.  To  diffinguifh  the  glafTts  more 
readily  to  the  eye,  I  have  painted  the  apparent  parts  of 
the  glafles  within- fide,  every  femitone  white,  and  the 
ether  notes  of  the  octave  with  the  feven  prifmaiic  co- 
lours viz.  C,  red  ;  D,  orange  -,  E,  yellow  ;  F,  green  ; 
G,  blue  ;  A,  indigo  ;  B,  purple  ;  and  C,  red  again  ; — 
fo  that  the  glafTes  of  the  fame  colour  (the  white  excep- 
ted) are  always  octaves. to  each  other. 

"  This  inftrument  is  played  upon  by  fitting  before 
the  middle  of  the  fet  of  glaifes,  as  before  the  keys  of 
,a  harplichord,  turning  them  with  the  foot,  and  wetting 
them  now  and  then  with  a  fpunge  and  clean  water. 
The  fingers  lhould  be  firft  a  little  (baked  in  water,  and 
quite  free  from  all  uneafinefs  ;  a  little  fine  chalk  upon 
them  is  fometim*s  ufeful,  to  make  them  catch  the 
glafs  and  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily.  Both  hands 
are  ufed,  by  which  means  different  parts  are  played 
together. — Obferve,  that  the  tones  are  beft  drawn  out 
when  the  glafTes  turn  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
not  when  they  turn  to  them. 

"  The  advantages  of  this  inftrument  are,  that  its 
tones  are  incomparably  fwect  beyond  thofe  of  any 
other  ;  that  they  may  be  fwelled  and  fofiened  at  pleafure 
by  ftronger  or  weaker  preffiires  of  the  finger,  and  con- 
tinued to  any  length  ;  and  that  the  inftrument,  being 
once  well  tuned,  never  again  wants  tuning." 

Such  was  the  ftate  in  which  this  learned  and  inge- 
nious author  found,  and  fuch  the  perfection  to  which 
he  carried,  that  celeftial  inftrument  of  which  we  now 
treat.  We  call  it  celeftial;  becaufe,  in  comparifon  with 
any  other  inftrument  which  we  know,  the  founds  that 
it  produces  are  indeed  heavenly.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  (till  conftructed  in  the  fame  imperfect  man- 
ner as  the  inftrument  of  Mr  Puckerid^e.  They  are 
contained  in  an  oblong  cheft;  their  pofitions  are  either 
exactly  or  nearly  rectilineal;  the  artificial  fentitonesby 
which  the  full  notes  are  divided  form  another  paral- 
lel line ;  but  the  diftanccs  between  each  of  them,  arc 


much  greater  than  thofe  between  the  notes  of  the  na-  Harmom- 

tutal  f'cale,  as  they  take  their  places,  not  directly  op-      ca. 

polite  to  the  notes  which  they  are  intended  to  heighten  *— — v-~ 
or  deprefs,  but  in  a  fituation  between  the  higheft  ?nd 
loweft,  to  fhow  that  in  afcending  they  are  marps  to 
the  one,  and  in  defcending  flats  to  the  other.  This 
ftructure,  however,  is  doubly  inconvenient ;  for  it  not 
only  increafes  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  performer 
but  renders  fome  mufical  operations  impracticable, 
which  upon  the  Harmonica,  asconffituted  by  Dr  Frank- 
lin, may  be  executed  with  eafe  and  pleafure.  In  this 
fabric,  if  properly  formed  and  accurately  tuned,  the 
inftrument  is  equally  adapted  to  harmony  and  melody. 
Bat  as  no  material  ftructure  could  erer  yet  be  brought 
to  the  perfection  even  of  human  ideas,  this  inftrument 
ftill  in  fome  meafure,  retains  the  perverfe  nature  of  its 
original  ftamina.  Hence  it  is  not  without  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  the  glafTes  can  be  tuned  by  grinding  j 
and  the  leaft  conceivable  redundancy  or  defect  renders 
the  difcord  upon  this  inftrument  more  confpicuous  and 
intolerable  than  upon  any  other.  Hence  likewife 
that  inexpreffible  delicacy  to  be  obferved  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  friction  by  which  the  found  is  produced: 
or  if  the  touch  be  too  gentle,  it  cannot  extort  the 
tone;  and  if  too  ftrong  befides  the  mellow  and  deli* 
cate  found  which  ought  to  be  heard,  we  likewife  per- 
ceive the  finger  jarring  upon  the  glafs,  which  mingled 
with  thofe  fofter  founds  by  which  the  fenfes  had  been 
foothed,  gives  a  feeling  limilar  to  iron  grating  upon 
iron,  but  more  difagreeable.  In  wind-inftruments  the 
operation  of  the  tongue,  in  harpfichords  the  ftroke  of 
the  quill,  and  on  the  violin  the  motion  of  the  bow, 
gives  that  ftrong  and  fenfible  interruption  of  found 
which  may  be  called  articulation,  and  which  renders 
therhyihmus  or  meafure  of  an  air  more  perceptible:  but 
upon  the  glafles,  the  touch  of  the  finger  is  too  foft  to 
divide  the  notes  with  fo  much  force,  unlcfs  the 
mind  be fteadily  attentive,  they  feem  to  melt  one  into 
another,  by  which  means  the  idea  of  rhythmus  isalmoft 
loft.  There  is  no  way  of  performing  a  flur  but  by 
forbearing  to  flop  the  firft  found,  when  that  which  is 
immediately  fubfequent  commences.  Thus,  when  the 
flur  is  of  any  length,  and  regularly  defcends,  or  rifes 
by  the  interval  of  a  fecond,  all  the  noics  in  the  flur 
muff  be  heard  together,  and  produce  no  agreeable 
diffbnance  ;  yet  if  it  rifes  or  defcends  by  perfect  chords, 
the  effect  is  pleafing.  The  open  fhake,  or  thrill,  is  ano- 
their  unhappy  operation  upon  raufical  glafTes  ;  which 
can  only  be  performed  by  the  alternate  pulfations  of 
two  continued  founds;  differing  from  each  other  only 
by  a  note  or  femitone.  But  as  thtfe  pulfations  thus 
managed  cannot  be  diftinct,  the  refult  is  far  from  be- 
ing pleafant;  nor  is  there  any  fuccedaneum  for  the 
clofc  fhake,  which  in  the  violin  is  performed  by  alter- 
nately depreffing  the  firing  to  the  finger-board,  and 
fufFering  it  to  rife  without  entirely  removing  the  finger 
from  it,  and  which  by  giving  the  note  that  tremulous 
found  produced  by  the  human  voice  affected  with  grief, 
is  a  grace  peculiarly  adapted  to  pathetic  and  plaintive 
airs. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  a  farther  account  of  the 
fame  inftrument,  extracted  from  the  Annual  Regiffcr, 
vol.  iv.  p.  149. 

"  Befides  thofe  tonefc  (fays  the  author  of  that 
account)  which  every  elaflic  firing  produces  by   a  vi- 

b  ratios. 
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Harmoni-  bration  of  all  its  parts,  it  is  capable  of  another  fet  of 

«.        tones,  in  which  only  apart  of  the   firing  is  fuppofed 

v~*~v — *  to  vibrate.     Thefe  founds  are  produced  by  the  lighted 

touches,  either  by  air,   as  in  Ofwald's  lyre,   or  by 

rubbing  the  bow  in  the  fofteft  manner  on  the  firing  of 

a  fiddle. 

"  Analogous  to  thefe  founds  are  thofe  produced  by 
bells  :  in  thofe  lad,  befides  thofe  tones  produced  by 
their  elliptical  vibrations,  there  are  a  fet  of  tones  which 
may  be  brought  by  gently  rubbing  their  edges,  and  in 
which  the  whole  inltrument  does  not  appear  to  vibrate 
in  all  its  parts  as  before. 

"  Take,  for  inftance,  a  bell  finely  poliflied  at  the 
edges  ;  or,  what  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient,  a 
drinking-glafs  :  let  the  edges  be  as  free  from  any  thing 
wily  as  poffible;  then,  by  moiflening  the  finger  in  wa- 
ter (I  have  found  alum- water  to  be  beft),  and  rubbing 
it  circularly  round  the  edge  of  the  glals,  you  will  at 
length  bring  out  the  tone  referred  to. 

**  This  note  is  .pofTeiTed  of  infinite  fweetnefs  ;  it  has 
all  the  excellencies  of  the  tone  of  a  bell  without  its 
defects.  It  is  loud,  has  a  fufEcient  body,  is  capable 
of  being  fvvelled  and  continued  at  pleafure  ;  and,  be- 
fides, has  naturally  that  vibratory  foftening  which 
muficians  endeavour  to  imitate  by  mixing  with  the 
note  to  be  played  a  quarter-tone  from  below. 

'**■  To  vary  thefe  tones,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  procure  feveral  bells  or  glafTes  of  different  tones, 
tuned  as  nearly  as  poffible,  which  may  be  done  by  thin- 
ning the  edges  of  either  :  or,  for  immediate  fatis- 
fact  ion,  the  glafTes  may  be  tuned  by  pouring  in  water  ; 
the  mpre  water  is  poured  in,  the  graver  the  tone 
will  be. 

"  Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  double  octave  of  thofe 
glafTes,  thus  tuned,  to  be  procured.  Any  common 
tune  may  be  executed  by  the  fingers  rubbing  upon 
each  glafs  fucceflivcly  ;  and  this  I  have  frequently 
done  without  the  lead  difficulty,  only  chofing  thofe 
tunes  which  are  flow  and  eafy.  Here  then  are  num- 
bers of  delicate  tones,  with  which  muficians  have  been 
till  very  lately  unacquainted  ;  and  the  only  defect  is, 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  follow  each  other  with 
that  celerity  and  eafe  which  is  requifite  for  melody.  In 
order  to  remedy  this,  I  took  a  large  drinking-glafs, 
and  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  gut,  as  in  the  electrical 
machine,  made  it  to  turn  upon  its  axis  with  a  mode- 
rately quick  but  equable  motion  ;  then  moiflening  the 
finger  as  before,  nothing  morewas  required  than  mere- 
ly  to  touch  the  glafs  at  the  edge,  without  any  other 
motion,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  tone. 

*<  Inflead  of  one  glafs  only  turning  in  this  manner,  if 
the  whole  number  of  glafTes  were  fo  fixed  as  to  keep 
continually  turning  by  means  of  a  wheel,  it  follows, 
that  upon  every  touch  of  the  finger  a  note  would  be 
cxprefTed  ;  aad  thus,  by  touching  feveral  glafTes  at  once, 
an  harmony  of  notes  might  be  produced,  as  in  an 
harpfichord. 

"  As  I  write  rather  to  excite  than  fatisfy  the  cu- 
rious, I  Qiall  not  pretend  to  direct  the  various  ways 
this  number  of  glafTes  may  be  contrived  to  turn;  it 
may  be  fufEcient  to  fay,  that  if  the  glafTes  are  placed 
in  the  fegment  of  a  circle,  and  then  a  flrap,  as  in  a 
cutler's  wheel,  be  fuppofed  to  go  round  them  all,  the 
whole  number  will  by  this  means  be  made  to  turn  by 
means  of  a  wheel. 
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"Instead    of  the  finger,  I  have  applied  moiftened  Harmcni- 
leather  to  the  edge  of  the  glafs,  in  order  to  bring  out       «. 
the  tone  :  but,  for  want  of  a  proper  elaflicity,  this  did  '       *       ' 
not  fucceed.     I  tried  cork,  and  this  anfwered  every 
purpofe  of  the  finger  ;  but  made  the  tone  much  louder 
than  the  finger  could  do.     Inflead,  therefore,    of  the 
finger,  if  a  number  of  corks  were  fo  contrived   as  to 
fall  with  a  proper  degree  of  prefTure   on  the  edge  ©f 
the  glafs,  by  means  of  keys  like  the  jacks  of  an  organ, 
it  is  evident,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  a  new  and  tolerably 
perfect  inftrument  would  be  produced  ;  not  fo  loud  in- 
deed as  fome,  but  infinitely  more  melodious  than  any. 

"  The  mouths  of  the  glafTes  or  bells  ufed  in  this  ex- 
periment fhould  not  refemble  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet, 
but  fhould  rather  come  forward  with  a  perpendicular 
edge.  The  corks  ufed  in  this  cafe  fhould  be  fmooth,. 
even  free  from  thofe  blemifhcs  which  arc  ufually  found 
in  them,  and  at  the  fame  lime  the  more  elaflic  the 
better." 

In  the  two  accounts  here  given  feems  to  be  compre- 
hended every  thing  valuable  which  has  been  faid  upon 
thefubject.  It  remains,  however,  our  permanent  opi- 
nion, that  the  form  and  ftructure  defigned  and  consti- 
tuted by  Dr  Franklin  is  by  much  the  mofl  eligible; 
nor  can  we  admit,  that  a  cork,  however  fuccefsfully 
applied,  will  produce  the  fame  mellowncfs  and  equality 
of  tone  in  general  with  the  finger.  It  appears  to  us, 
that,  by  this  kind  of  voluntary  attrition,  a  note  maybe 
funk  or  fwelled  with  much  more  art  and  propriety  than 
by  the  fubflitution  of  any  thing  elfe  extrinfic  to  the 
hand  ;  and  when  chords  are  longprotr?.cted,  that  de- 
gree of  friction, whichrenders  every  found  in  thechord 
fenfible  to  the  ear,  without  harfhnefs,  muft  be  the  mofl 
agreeable.  For  this  reafon,  likewife,  we  fhould  recom- 
mend alum-water  in  preference  to  chalk. 

From  what  has  already  been  faid,  it  will  eafily  be 
perceived,  that  this  inftrument  requiresto  be  tuned  with 
theniceft  degree  of  delicacy  which  the  laws  of  tempe- 
rament will  poffibly  admit.  For  thefe  laws  the  reader 
will  naturally  have  recourfe  to  the  article  Music  f,  inf  Char^viii 
this  Dictionary  ;  where,  from  M  D'Alembcrt  is  gi-art:  64. 
ven  a  plain  and  fatisfactory  account,  both  of  the  me- 
thod propofed  by  Rameau,  and  of  that  eftsblifhed  in 
common  practice,  without  anticipating  the  experience 
and  tafte  of  the  reader,  by  dictating  which  of  thefe 
plans  is  preferable.  To  thofe  who  have  occalion  to 
tune  the  inftrument,  it  may  likewife  be  ufeful  to  per- 
ufe  the  detached  article  Temperament  in  this  Work. 
Without  recapitulating  the  different  rules  of  alteration 
prefcribed  in  thefe  accounts,  we  (hall  prefuppofe  the 
reader  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  proceed  to  defcribe 
how,  under  their  influence,  the  Harmonica  may  be  tu- 
ned. But  it  is  previoufly  expedient  to  obferve,  that 
the  fame  rules  which  conduct  the  procefs  of  tuning  a 
harpfichord,  will  be  equally  effectual  in  tuning  the  Har- 
monica  ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  grearer  delica- 
cy inadjufling  the  chords  lhoold,  if  practicable,  be  at- 
tempted. 

There  are  different  notes  from  whence  the  procedure 
of  tuning  may  commence.  La  or  A,  which  is  the  key 
that  pretty  nearly  divides  the  harpfichord,  is  chofenby 
fome  ;  this  la  in  commen  fpincts  is  24  natural  keys 
from  the  bottom,  and  13  from  the  top:  and  the  ut  a- 
bove  it,  or  fecond  G  upon  the  G  cleff,  by  others.  This 
lail  we  fhould  rather  advife^becaufe  we  imagine  thofe 
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intervals  which  we  have  caUtdfecotids  major  to  be  more 
juft  through  the  whole  octave,  when  the  courfe  of  tu- 
ning is  begun  by  a  natural  femitone.  The  initiate, 
therefore,  may  begin  by  turning  the  fecond  ut  of  his 
Harmonica,  or  C  above  the  treble  cleff,  in  unifon  with 
its  correfpondent  C  upon  the  harpfichord  or  any  oiher 
instrument  in  concert-pitch  ;  then,  defcending  to  its 
octave  below,  adjuft  it  with  the  ut  above,  till  every 
puliation  if  poilibie  be  loft,  and  the  founds  rendered 
Scarcely  distinguishable  when  fimultaneoufly  heard.  To 
the  loweft  note  of  this  octave  he  muft  tune  the/c/or  G 
immediately  above  it,  by  a  fifth,  ltill  obferving  thelaws 
of  temperament  :  To  this  G,  the  re,  or  D  immediately 
above  it,  by  the  fame  chord  :  To  the  re,  or  D  above, 
its  octave  below  :  To  this,  by  a  fifth,  the  la  or  A  im- 
mediately above  it  :  To  la,  the  mi,  or  E  afeending  in 
the  fame  proportion  :  To  mi,  its  octave  below  :  To 
this,  they?  or  B  immediately  above  it  by  a  fifth  :  To 
the  firft  ut,  or  C,  which  was  tuned,  the  fa  or  F  imme- 
diately below  by  the  fame  chord. 

That  the  practitioner  may  be  ftill  more  fecure  in  the 
jufticeand  propriety  of  his  procedure,  he  may  try  the 
thirds  of  the  notes  alreadyadjufted,  and  alter,  as  much 
as  is  confiftent  with  the  fifths  and  octaves,  fuch  among 
thcfe  thirds  as  may  feem  grating  and  difagreeable  to  his 
ear.  Thus  far  having  accomplifhed  his  operation,  he 
may  tune  all  the  other  natural  notes  whether  above  or 
below  by  octaves.  His  next  concern  is  with  the  femi- 
tones.  And  here  it  will  be  fuggefted  by  common 
fenfe,  that  as  in  all  inftruments  with  fixed  fcales  the 
fharp  of  a  lower  muft  likewife  anfwer  for  the  flat  of  a 
higher  tone,  the  femitone  ought  as  nearly  as  poffible 
to  divide  the  interval.  He  may  begin  with  la  or  A 
fharp  ;  which  la  in  its  natural  ftate  is  a  third  minor  be- 
neath the  ut  or  C,  from  whence  he  began  in  the  natu- 
ral fcale.  This  femitone  mould  correfpond  with  the  F 
natural  immediately  above  by  a  fifth.  To  it  maybe 
tuned  the  re  or  D  fharp  immediately  below  by  a  fimilar 
chord  :  to  D  fharp,  its  octave  above  :  To  Ji  or  B  na- 
tural, immediately  above  the  la  or  A  firft  mentioned, 
may  be  adjufted  the  F  or  fa  fharp  immediately  above 
it  :  To  this  its  octave  below  :  To  that  octave,  the  C 
or  ut  fharp  above  by  a  fifth  :  To  the  C  (harp,  its  octave 
below  :  To  this,  by  a  fifth,  the  G  or  fol  fharp  above. 
Between  this  G  fharp  and  the  D  fharp  immediately 
above  it,  the  fifth  will  probably  be  too  fharp  ;  but  if 
the  others  are  juftly  tuned,  that  difcord  will  not  be  ex- 
tremely offenfive  ;  and  it  is  a  neceffary  confequence  of 
temperament.  The  reft  of  the  (harps  and  fiats,  like  their 
naturals,  whether  afcending  or  defcending,  may  be  tu- 
ned by  their  octaves. 

The  notes,  with  their  chords,  may  be  expreffed  by 

letters  and  figures,  thus  ;  where,  however,  it  muft  be 

obferved,  that  the  higher  notesof  any  chord  are  marked 

with  lirger  capitals.     It  mould  likewife  be  remarked, 

that  the  figures  are  not  expreSive  of  the  different  ratios 

which  the  dotes  bear  one  to  another,  conlidcred  with 

refpeet  to  their  vibrations  ;    but  only     Significant  of 

their  nominal  diftanccs,  according  to  the  received  de- 
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naturals,  it  will  likewife  be  neceflary  to  try  the  thirds,  Harmon!* 
and  to  alter  fuch  as  may  offend  the  ear  ;  which,  if  cau-      ca« 
tioufly  done,  will  not  fenfibly  injure  the  other  chords,  ^—"v* 
- — Though  this  article  has  been  protracted  to  a  length 
which  we  did  not  originally    intend,  we  have    how- 
ever the  fatisfaction  to  find,    that    it   comprehends 
every  thing  effential  ;  fo  that  any   perfon  who  under- 
stands the  nature  of  chords,  and  the    practical  prin- 
ciples of  mufic  asuniverfally  taught,  may  not  only  be 
able  to  tune  his  inftrument,  but  to  acquire  its  whole 
manoeuvre,  without  the  leaft  afftftance  from  a  mafter. 

On  Plate  CCXXVI.  is  reprefented  an  inftrument 
of  this  kind,  made  by  Mr  Dobb  of  St  Paul's  church- 
yard, London. 

Though  this  topic  appeared  in  itfelf  complete  in 
the  former  edition  of  this  extenfive  work,  yet  having 
fince  received  from  Dr  Edmund  Cullenef  Dublin  the 
following  obfervations,  and  reflecting  that  men  of  mu- 
sical talents  have  not  only  different  taftes,  but  different 
powers  of  mechanical  operation,  we  have  thought  it 
proper  to  fubmit  to  the  choice  of  our  readers,  either 
Dr  Franklin's  form  and  arrangement  of  theglafles,  or 
that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Dr  Cullen  j  but  in  ei- 
ther cafe,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  initiate  in 
this  inftrument,  todiftinguifh  by  colours,  according  to 
Dr  Franklin,  the  notes  and  femitones. — We  like- 
wife  cannot  forbear  to  think,  that  the  complete  bafs 
practicable  on  the  harmonica,  is  by  many  degrees  pre- 
ferable to  the  chords  with  which  Dr  Cullen  propofes  to 
grace  every  emphatic  note,  with  which,  from  the  Struc- 
ture and  arrangement  of  his  inftrument,  he  is  under  a 
neceffity  of  deluding  inftead  of  fatisfying  the  e»ir,  with 
the  full  effect  of  the  regular  procedure  of  the  treble  and 
bafs  upon  the  fame  inftrument. 

This  inftrument  the  Doctor  defcribesasconfiftingr<of 
3  5  glaffesof  different  fizes,  anfwering  to  fo  many  distinct 
founds,and  ranged  in  the  manner  hereafterdefcribed. 
They  are  exactly  of  theform  ofacocoa  nut  when  the 
ufual  quantity  of  the  topis  cut  off,  or  the  fugar-bowls 
made  of  cocoa-nut  fhellsfo  much  in  ufe  will  give  a  pre- 
cife  idea  of  their  figure. They  are  blown  with  plain  long 
Stalks  which  are  fiued  to  wooden  feet  fcrewed  on  a 
board  at  proper  distances,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  cir- 
cular tops  of  all  may  be  in  the  fame  horizontal  plane*  - 
at  the  diltance  of  about  an  inch  afunder.  Of  thefe  35, 
to  only  are  allotted  for-Jialf  tones;  there  remain  there- 
fore 25  for  the  diatonic  fcale.  The  loweft  note  corre- 
fponds  to  G  in  the  bafs  clef ;  hence  it  extends  upward 
to  the  octave  about  C  in  alt.  For  uniformity,  take  the 
glaffes  which  are  chofen  gradually  andregularly  dimi- 
nifliing  in  fize  as  they  afcend  in  tone.  This,  however, 
is  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  the  tone  of  the  glafs  does 
not  entirely  depend  upon  its  fize,  but  in  a  great  mea- 
fureupon  the  proportion  of  its  different  parts  to  one 
another  :  hence  the  glafs  correfponding;  to  one  note  may 
be  fmaller  than  a  glafs  correfponding  to  a  note  three  or 
four  tones  higher :  however,  where  it  is  practicable,  they 
fliould  always  be  chofen  gradually  diminishing  as  they  a- 
fcend,  bothonaccount  of  the  elegance  ofappearance,and 
that  an  equality  in  point  of  loudnefs  may  be  preferved  ; 
for,  as  every  body  knows,  an  inftrument  may  be  liable 
to  great  inequality  in  point  of  Strength,  though  per- 
fectly in  tune.  This  muft  have  a  very  bad  effect;  and 
therefore  we  find  performers  on  the  violin  and  other  in- 
ftruments  of  that  kind  very  folicitous  about  the  propor 
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Harmoni-  tional  thickncfs  of  their  firings.     The  glaffes  being 
ca.        chofen  in  the  belt  manner  circumftanccs  will  permit, 
we  proceed  to  arrange  them.  Here  let  me  obferve,  that 
in  general  the  diameter  of  the  largeft  glafs  at  its  mouth 
is  about  feven  inches,  and  its  folid  contents  about  live 
Englilh  pints,  while  the  higheft  is  of  about  |  inch,  and 
its  contents  about  '7  of  a  gill :  this,  however,  is  arbitrary, 
and  depends  upon  the  pitch  of  the  inftrument.     la  ar- 
ranging the  glafTes,  we  fhall,  to  avoid   confulion,  take 
thediatonicfcale  firft,  and  afterwards  thehalf  tones  will 
be  eafily  underftood.     The  wooden  feet  before  men- 
tioned are  to  be  fcrewed  on  a  ftrong  board  of  a  proper 
iize,  and  they  are  difpofed  at  convenient  intervals  in 
rows  perpendicular  to  the  longeft  fides  of  the  rectan- 
gular board  on  which  they  ftand.     In   thefe  feet  the 
glades  are  difpofed  in  the  following  manner :  Beginning 
with  the  lowed  note  G,  we  fix  that  on  the  foot  which 
Hands   in  the  neareft  angle  of  the  board  on  the  left 
hand,  A  in  the  next  bottom  in  the  fame  perpendicular 
line,  B  in  the  third  ;  when  we  come  to  C,  however, 
we  do  not  place  it  in  the  fame  perpendicular  line,  but 
in  the  neareft  bottom  of  the  fecond  perpendicular  row 
to  the  left  hand,  D  in  the  fecond  of  the  fame  row,  E 
in  the  third  ;  F  again  in  the  neareft  bottom  of  the  third 
row,  G  in  the  fecond  of  the  fame  row,  A  in  the  third  ; 
B  again  in  the  neareft  bottom  of  the  fourth  row,  C  in 
the  fecond  of  the  fame,  and  {o  on.     By  this  contri- 
vance, it  is  eafy  to  fee  an  immenfe  compafs  is  obtain- 
ed !  fo  great  a  one  indeed,  that  if  the  glades  were  dif- 
pofed according  to  the  old  method,  regularly  afcending 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  inftrument,  to  take 
in  the  fame  compafs,  it  muft  flretch  to  a  coniiderable 
length,  no  lefs  than  a  length  equal  to  thefumofall 
the  perpendiculars  we  before  fpoke  of,  which  in  ordi- 
nary fize  of  the  glafTes  would  amount  to  upwards  of  16 
feet  j  the  inconvenience  of  which  it  is  unneceffary  to 
dwell  upon.     As  to  the  half  tones,  perhaps  a  more  ju- 
dicious and  convenient  arrangement  may  be  thought  of 
for  them  :  but  the  prefent   mode  is  far  from  incon- 
venient, except  in   fome   keys;  and  it  is  fumcientiy 
commodious  for  performing  fuch  airs  as  are  belt  fuited 
to  the  nature  and  defign  of  the  inftrument.    After  ex- 
plaining the  arrangement,  we  fhall  fpeak  fomew  hat  more 
exactly  of  them.  £(3  on  the  firft  line  of  the  treble  ftave 
ftands  in  the  fourth  bonom  of  the  firft  perpendicular 
row  to  the  left  hand  ;  Fq  on  the  firft  fpace   ftands  in 
the  fourth  place  of  the  fecond  row,  Gq  on  the  fe- 
cond line  of  the  treble  ftave  ftands  in  the  fourth  of  the 
third  row,  Cq   on  the  third  fpace  of  the  fame  ftave 
ftands  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  fourth  row,   and 
fo  on,  afcending  to  Ftq  in   the  fifth  row,  G^  in  the 
fixth,  Aq  in  the  feventh,Cq  in  the  eighth.  In  the  ninth 
perpendicular  row,  that  is,  thclaft  to  the  right  hand 
in  the  diatonic  fcale,  ftands  C  alone  ;  but  immediately 
behind   is  placed  B^  of  the  middle  line  of  the  treble 
Itave,  and  again  behind  it  Dqof  the  fourth  line  of  the 
treble  ftave,  which  finilhes  the  whole.    There  is  fome- 
thing  lingular,  and  perhaps  whimfical,  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  halftones;  but  it  is  found  fufficiently  con- 
venient ;  and  if  a  better  is  thought  of  it  may  eafily  be 
adopted.     In  the  mean  time  I  mult  obferve,  that  two 
of  them,  viz.  C^  and  F%  ftanding  immediately  behind 
the  D  and  G  rtfpectively  above  them,  are  fingularly 
well  fitted  for  performing  running  paflages  either  up  or 
down  in  the  key  of  G.  Ex.gr.  let  us  fuppofe  that  we 
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have  that  very  common  A,  G,  Fq,    E  femiquavers.  Harmoni- 
Here  the  performer  touches  A,  which  js  in  the  firft  place 
of  the  6th  row,  with  hisleft  hand, G  with  the  fore-finger 
of  his  right,  Fq  with  the  middle,  and  E  again  with  the 
left  hand;  in  the  fame  manner  may  E,  D,  Cq.  and  B,  be 
played,  or  upwards  by  inverting  the  motion  :   thus  we 
can  with  the  utmoft  eafe  run  either  up  or  down  two  very 
frequent  paflages  in  a  key,  which  might  naturally  be  fup- 
pofed  difficult  upon  this  inftrument,  and  that  with  any 
given  rapidity.     I  wifh  as  much  could  be  faid  of  all  the 
other  half  tones  of  which,  by  the  bye,  fomc  are  altoge- 
ther wanting  ;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  they  may 
ealily  be  added,  if  we  can  find  convenient  places  ;  and 
I  apprehend  even  that  veryjpracticable.     Be  that  as  it 
may,  notwithftanding  the  feemingly  inconvenient  fi- 
tuation  of  foine  half  tones,  and  the  total  want  of  others, 
piece6  may  be  performed  on  this  inftrument  of  confi- 
derable  rapidity.    I  myfelf,  though  very  far  from  be- 
ing an  accomplished   player,  can  with  great  eafe  go 
through  all  the  parts  of  Fifher's  celebrated  Rondeau  ; 
nay,  I  have  heard  the  fifth  concerto  of  Vivaldi  piayed 
upon  it  with  as  much  diftinctnefs  as  upon  a  violin.  The 
glafTes  are  not  neceflarily  chofen  perfectly  in  tune,  but 
are  tuned  by  the  help  of  a  quantity  of  water.     Here 
however  two  cautions  are  neceflary  :  iff,  By  no  means 
to  take  a  glafs  which  is,  when  without   water,  flatter 
than  the  note  you  intend  ;  as  in  that  cafe  you  cannot  re- 
medy it,  the  water  making  the  tone  ftill  flatter,  rather 
let  it  be  fomewhat  fharper  ,and  you  may  tune  it  to  the 
utmoft  nicety  by  a  little  water.  The  fecond  caution  is, 
not  to  choole  a  glafs  which  is  very  much  fharper  than 
the  note  required  ;  as  in  that  cafe,  fo  large  a  quantity 
of  water  will  be  required  to  tune  it  as  will  entirely 
fmother  the  tone. 

"  This  inftrument  is  to  be  played  fomewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  harmonica,  viz.  the  fingers  are  to  be  well 
wetted ;  and  by  the  application  of  them  to  the  fide,  af- 
fifted  by  a  proper  motion  the  found  is  produced.  And 
here  I  would  obferve  that  the  proper  motion  is,  to  make 
the  fingers  follow  the  thumb,  not  the  thumb  follow  the 
fingers  in  going  round  the  glafs  :  it  is  neceflary  alfo  to 
preferve  the  circular  motion  very  exactly,  as  the  leaft 
deviation  from  it  produces  the  molt  horrible  found 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  islikewife  tobeobferved,  that 
you  muft  touch  the  fmaller  glalfes  upon  the  very  top  of 
the  brim  :  and  for  that  purpofe  the  palm  of  the  hand 
muft  be  nearly  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  giafs;  but 
in  coming  to  the  larger  .glades,  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  make  the  fingers  to  touch  the  fide,  not  the  top  of 
the  glafs  ;  and  the  larger  the  glafs,  the  more  diltaht 
from  the  top  muft  they  be  touched.  Practice  alone  can 
determine  this  matter. 

"  From  thisdifpolition  of  the  glafTes,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  the  perfect  cbordof  C  is  always  molt  completely 
in  our  power,  namely,  by  tiling  different  fingers  to  tfte 
different  notes  at  the  fame  time;  and  although  a  full 
bafs  cannot  be  executed  upon  this  inftrument,  we  have 
always  a  great  number  of  accompaniments  which  can 
ealily  be  introduced  ;  more  perhaps  than  upon  any  inftru- 
ment,  the  organ  and  others  ofthatfpecies  excepted.  The 
thirds  or  fifths  occalionably  can  be  introducedjand  when 
done  with  tafte  and  judgment,  will  fcarccly  yield  to  a 
middling  bafs.  If  to  this  be  added  a  thrilling  foftnefs 
of  the  tones,  inimitable  by  any  other  fubftwnce,  it  will 
readily  appear  to  be  an  inftrument  more  in  the  true  ftyle 
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of  mufic,  of  that  mufic  which  the  hcaf t  acknowledges,     about  that  i  And  if  he  will  fit  at  our   inftfiment,  he  Harmon!- 
than  any  that  either  chance  or  ingenuity  has  hitherto     may,  though  at  the  expence  of  much    cafe  in  point  of      «, 
produced.     It  is  indeed  incapable  of  that  whimfical     execution.  Harmony, 

fiibdivifion  to  which  the  tafte  of  modern  cornpofers,  that 
fworn  enemy  to  harmony  and  real  mufic,  leads  ;  which 
ferves  no  end  but  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  executions 
of  a  favourite  performer,  and  to  overwhelm  his  hearers 
with  ftupid  admiration.  This  is  not  mufic ;  and  up- 
on thefe  occafions,  though  I  acknowledge  the  difficul- 
ty ©f  doing  what  I  fee  done,  I  lament  that  the  honeft 
man  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to  fo  little  purpofe. 
Our  inftrument  is  not  capable  of  this  (at  lead  not  in 
fo  exquifue  a  degree  as  the  harpfichord,  violin,  and  a 
few  others)  :  yet  if  the  true  and  original  intent  of  mu- 
fic is  not  to  aftonifti  but  to  pleafe,  if  that  inftrument 
which  moll  readily  and  pleaiinglyfeizesthe  heart  thro' 
the  ears  i3  the  beft,  I  have  not  a  moment's  hefitation  in 
fetring  it  down  the  firft  of  all  mufical  inftruments. 
There  is  but  one  which  will  in  any  degree  bear  the 
comparifon,  or  rather  they  are  the  fame  inftrument,  I 
mean  Dr  Franklin's  harmonica  :  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  inftrument  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  has 
fome  fuperiority  over  the  harmonica.  The  firft  ftriking 
difference  is  in  the  impracticability  of  executing  quick 
pafTages  on  the  latter  ;  whereas  it  is  in  mod  cafes  ex- 
tremely eafy  on  the  other*  Again,  the  very  long  con- 
tinued vibration  of  the  glafs,  inevitably  muft  produce 
horrible  difcord,  or  at  leaft  confufion,  except  the  piece 
played  be  fo  flow  that  the  vibration  of  one  glafs  be 
nearly  over  before  the  other  is  heard.  Now,  in  our  in- 
ftrument, this  may  be  remedied  by  laying  pieces  of 
fponge  lightly  between  the  glades,  fo  as  to  allow  them 
only  the  proper  extent  of  vibration.  This,  however,  is 
an  exceptionable  method  ;  and  it  is  much  better  done 
by  the  touch  of  the  performer's  finger,  which  inllantly 
flops  the  vibration  ;  and  the  ufe  of  this  may  be  learned 
by  a  very  little  practice,  the  motion  here  being  entire- 
ly voluntary  :  But  in  the  harmonica,  the  motion  being 
partly  mechanical,  e.  g.  the  rotation  of  the  glalTes, 
this  cannot  be  done  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  the 
execution  of  the  crefcendo  the  harmonica  is  not  fo  per- 
fect as  this  inftrument.  Befides,  the  inconvenience  of 
tuning  the  halftones,  as fharps  or  flats,  fepafately,  is  as 
great  in  the  harmonica  as  in  the  harpfichord.  This  is 


execution. 

"  Let  us  now  confider  fome  objections  that  have  been 
made  10  this  inftrument.  One  is,  that  neceflity  of 
(landing,  in  order  to  do  any  thing  capital  upon  it.  But 
is  not  that  the  cafe  in  all  inftruments,  except  where 
the  performer  fits  of  neceflity?  Did  ever  any  one 
fee  Giardini  or  Fifher  play  a  folo  fitting  ?  But  for 
the  fatisfactionof  thefe  torpid  gentlemen,  I  can  faith- 
fully aflurc  them,  I  knew  a  lady  who  performed  on  this 
inftrument  perfectly  well,  though  flic  had  loft  the  ufe 
of  both  her  legs.  A  more  ferious  and  important  ob- 
jection lies  both  to  this  and  the  harmonica,  viz.  the 
want  of  a  fhake.  How  this  is  fupplied  upon  the  harmo- 
nica, I  cannot  fay,  as  I  never  faw  it  even  attempted  : 
buton  our  inftrument>  although  a  very  perfect  fhake  can 
fcarcely  be  produced,  fomcthing  fo  like  it  may  be  done 
as  will  fairly  excufe  the  want;  and  that  is,  by  whirling 
the  two  ftands  round  the  note  concerned  with  theftiakc 
with  the  utmoft  velocity,  beginning  the  lower  note  a 
little  fooner  than  the  other.  By  this  means,  except  in 
very  large  glafles  where  the  vibrations  are  too  diftant 
in  time,  fueh  an  intermixture  of  the  two  founds  is  pro- 
duced, as  extremely  well  imitates  a  fine  fhake,  and  the 
dexterous  performer  will  make  the  beat  in  a  turned 
fhake  with  a  fpare  finger.  This  operation  requires 
fome  dexterity  ;  but  this  is  a  charge  common  to  all 
mufical  inftruments ;  and  I  queftion  not  but  that  the 
Highland  bagpipe  itfelf  requires  fome  fort  of  fkill. 

'<  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
harmonica,  and  more  efpecially  this  inftrument  which 
has  as  yet  got  no  name,  is  the  moll  exquifite  and  noble 
prefent  that  the  lovers  of  true  harmony  have  ever  yec 
received  ;  and  it  is  with  much  aftonifhment  I  find  this 
invaluable  treafurc  almoft  entirely  confined  to  Ireland^ 
a  country  not  very  remarkable  for  mufical  tafte  or  ta- 
lents :  But  I  hope  foon  to  fee  this  elegant  fpecies  of 
mufic  very  generally  known  and  practifed  over  all 
Europe'*, 

HARMONY.  The  fenfe  which  the  Greeks  gave  to 
this  word  in  their  mufic  is  fo  much  lefs  eafy  to  be  de* 
termined,  becaufe  the  word  itfelf  being  originally  a 
fubftantive  proper,  it  has  no  radical  words  by  which  we 


a  very  great  imperfection;  as  halftones,  beini*  tuned  at  might  analyfe  it,  to  difcover  its  etymology.  In  the 
the  medium,  are  falfe  both  as  fharps  and  as  flats.  The 
learned  Dr  Smith  fays,  there  is  no  lefs  than  one-fifth  of 
the  interval  difference  between  the  fharp  of  one  note 
and  the  fiat  of  the  next  above  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
propofes  to  have  an  harpfichord  conftructed  with  a  flop, 
fo  as  to  direct  thejacksto  the  fharps  or  flats  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  either  in  the  piece  to  be  play- 
ed :  but  in  our  inftrument,  from  its  very  conflructioni 
this  inconvenience  is  avoided.  As  to  matters  of  con- 
venience, the  harmonica  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  out  of 
order  ;  the  glafles  frequently  break,  plainly  on  account 
"of  the  great  drain  upon  them  where  they  join  the 
fpiudle,  and  are  thus  with  much  difficulty  renewed} 
whereas  with  us  the  lofs  of  a  glafs  is  nothing.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  the  harmonica,  in  point  of  original  ex- 
pence,  is  about  five  times  as  high  as  the  other  :  although 
I  apprehend  it  po.fefles  no  one  advantage,  except  that 
the  performer  may  fit  at  it  ;  whereas  with  bur  inftru- 
ment it  is  convenient,  if  not  neceflary,to  ftand;  bur  he 
muft  be  a  lazy  muficiau  that  gives  himfelf  much  concern 


ancient  treatifes  which  remain  to  us,  hart/iotiy  appears 
to  be  that  department  whofe  object  is  the  agreeable  fuc- 
ceffion  of  founds,  merely  confidered  as  high  or  low  j 
in  oppofition  to  the  two  others  called  rbythmica  and 
metrical  which  have  their  principle  in  time  and  mea-» 
fure.  This  leaves  our  ideas  concerning  the  aptitude 
of  found  vague  and  undetermined  ;  nor  can  we  fix  tbem 
without  ftudying  for  that  purpofe  all  the  rules  of  the 
art ;  and  even  after  we  have  done  fo,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  diftinguifh  harmony  from  melody,  unlefs 
We  add  to  the  laft  the  ideas  of  rythmus  and  mea- 
fure  ;  without  which,  in  reality,  no  melody  can  have 
a  diftinguifliing  character:  whereas  harmony  is  cha- 
racterifed  by  its  own  nature,  independent  of  all  other 
quantities  except  the  chords  or  intervals  which  com* 
pole  it. 

It  appears  by  a  paflage  of  Nichomachus,  and  by 
others,  that  they  likewife  gave  the  name  of  harmony  to 
the  chord  of  an  octave,  and  to  concerts  of  voices  and 
inftruments,  which  performed  in  the  diftance  of  an  oc- 
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Harmony,  tave  one  from  the  otter,  and  which,  is  more  commonly 

•~— -v '  called  ai:lil>ho?w. 

Harmony,  according  to  the  moderns,  is  a  fuccefuon 
of  chords  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  modulation.  For  a 
loag  time  tins  harmony  had  no  other  principle  but  fiich 
rule's  as  were  almoft  arbitrary,  or  folely  founded  on 
the  approbation  of  a  practifed  ear,  which  decided  con- 
cerning the  agreeable  or  difagre  cable  fucceffion  of 
chords,  and  whole  determinations  were  at  laft  reduced 
to  calculation.  But  father  Merfenne  and  M.  Savcur 
having  found  that  every  found,  however  limplein  ap- 
pci'!-.in'ce,  was  always  accompanied  with  other  founds 
lei's  fcniiblc,  which  conllitnte  with  kfelf  a  perfect 
chord-major;  with  this  experiment  M.  Raineau  fct 
out,  and  upon  ir  formed  the  bafisof  his  harmonic  fyf- 
tem, which  he  has  extended  to  a  great  many  volumes, 
and  which  at  lait  M.  D'Alembert  nas  taken  the  trou- 
ble of  explaining  to  the  public. 

Sign  tor  Tartini,  taking  his  route  from  an  experiment 
•which  is  newer  and  more  delicate,  yet  not  leis  certain, 
lias  reached  concluiions  fimilar  enough  to  thole  of  Ra- 
meau, by  purfuing  a  path  whofe  direction  feems  quite 
opposite.  According  to  M.  Rameau,  the  treble  is 
generated  by  the  bafsj  Signior  Tartini  makes  the 
bafs  refult  frcm  the  treble.  One  deduces  harmony 
from  melody,  and  the  other  fuppofes  quite  the  con- 
irary.  To  rictermine  from  which  of  the  two  fchools 
the  bell  performances  are  likely  to  proceed,  no  more  is 
necelTary  than  to  inveftigate  the  end  of  the  compoier, 
and  difcover  xvhether  the  air  is  made  for  the  accom- 
paniments, or  the  accompaniments  for  the  air.  At 
the  word  System  in  Rouifeau's  Muiical  Dictionary, 
is  given  a  delineation  of  that  publiihed  by  Signior 
Tartini.  Here  he  continues  to  fpeak  of  M.  Rameau, 
whom  he  has  followed  through  the  whole  work,  as 
the  artift  of  greateil  authority  in  the  country  where  he 
writes. 

He  thinks  himfelf  obliged;  however,  to  declare, 
That  this  fyftem,  however  ingenious  it  may  be,  is  far 
from  being  founded  upon  nature,  an  affirmation  which 
he  inceffantly  repeats  :  "  That  it  is  only  eftablifhed 
upon  analogies  and  congruities,  which  a  man  of  inven- 
tion may  overturn  to  morrow,  by  fubftituting  others 
more  natural :  that,  in  fhort,  of  the  experiments  from 
whence  he  deduces  it,  one  is  detected  fallacious,  and 
the  other  will  not  yield  him  the  confequences  which  he 
would  extort  from  it.  In  reality,  when  this  author 
look  it  in  his  head  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  de- 
vionji 'ration  the  reafonings  upon  which  he  eftablifhed 
his  theory,  every  one  turned  the  arrogant  pretence  into 
ridicule.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  loudly  difapproved 
a  title  fo  ill  founded,  and  fo  gratuitoufly  aflumed  ;  and 
M.  Eftive  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Montpelier,  has 
ihown  him,  that  even  to  begin  with  this  proportion, 
That  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  founds  are  repre- 
sented by  their  octaves,  and  that  as  the  octaves  may  be 
fubftituted  for  them,  there  was  not  any  one  thing  de- 
monftrated,  or  even  firmly  eftablifhed  in  his  pretended 
•demonftrauon."     He  returns  to  his  fyftem. 

"  The  mechanical  principle  of  refonance  prefents  us 
with  nothing  but  independent  and  folitary  chords  ; 
it  neither  prefcribes  nor  eftablifhes  their  fucceffion. 
Yet  a  regular  fucceffion  is  neceflary;  a  dictionary  of 
felected  words  is  not  an  oration,  nor  a  collection  of 
legitimate  chords  a  piece  of  mufic  :  there  muft  be  a 
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meaning,  there  muff,  be  connections  in  mufic  as  well  Harmony, 
as  in  language:  it  is  neceifary  that  what  has  preceded 
fliould  tranfmit  fomtthing  of  its  nature  to  '\  bar  is  fub- 
fequent,  fo  that  all  the  parts  conjoined  may  form  a 
whole,  and  be  ftamped  with  the  genuine  character  of 
unity. 

"  Now,  the  complex  fenfarhm  which  rcfults  from  a 
perfect  chord  muft  be  rcfolvcd  into  the  iimpie  fcr.fi- 
lion  of  each  particular  found  which  eompofes  it,  and 
into  the  fenfation  of  each  particular  interval  which 
forms  it,  afcertamed  by  comparifon  one  with  another. 
Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  tenable  in  any  chord  ; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  only  by  the  relation 
between  founds,  and  by  the  analogy  becwecn  intervals, 
that  the  connection  now  in  queitioncan  be  eftablifhed  ; 
and  this  is  the  genuine,  the  only  fource,  from  whence 
flow  all  the  laws  of  harmony  and  modulation.  If  then, 
the  whole  of  harmony  were  only  formed  by  a  fuccef- 
iion  of  perfect  chords-major,  it  would  be  fufficient  to 
proceed  by  intervals  fimilar  to  thofe  which  compofe 
fuch  a  chord  ;  for  then  force  one  or  more  founds  of  the 
preceding  chord  being  neceffarily  protracted  into  that 
which  is  fubfequent,  all  the  cliords  would  be  found 
fufficiently  connected,  and  the  harmony  would,  at 
leaf!  in  this  fenle,  be  one. 

"  But  befides  that  thefe  fucceflions  muft  exclude  all 
melody  by  excluding  the  diatonic  ftries  which  forms 
its  foundation,  it  would  not  arrive  at  the  real  end  of 
the  art ;  becaufe,  as  mufic  is  a  fyftem  of  meanings  like 
a  difcourfe,  it  ought,  like  a  difcourfe,  to  have  its  pe- 
riods, its  phrafes,  its  fufpenfes,  its  cadences,  its  punc- 
tuation of  every  kind  ;  and  becaufe  the  uniformity  of 
a  harmonic  procedure  implies  nothing  of  all  this,  dia- 
tonic procedures  require  that  major  and  minor  chords 
fhould  be  intermixed  ;  and  the  neceflity  of  diffbnances 
has  been  felt  in  order  to  difunguifh  the  phrafes,  and 
render  the  cadences  fenfible.  Now,  a  connected  feries 
of  perfect  chords-major  can  neither  be  productive  of 
perfect  chords-minor  nor  of  diffonan<*cs,  nor  can  fen- 
fibly  mark  any  mufical  phrafe,  and  the  punctuation 
muft  there  be  found  entirely  defective, 

i(  M.  Rameau  being  absolutely  determined,  in  his 
fyftem,  to  deduce  from  nature  all  the  harmony  prac- 
tifed among  us,  had  recourfe  for  this  effect,  to  ano- 
ther experiment  of  his  own  invention,  of  which  I  have 
formerly  fpoken,  and  which  by  a  different  arrange- 
ment is  taken  from  the  firft.  He  pretended,  that  any 
fimple  found  whatever  afforded  in  it  multiplies  a  per- 
fect minor  or  flat  chord,  of  which  it  was  the  domi- 
nant or  fifth,  as  it  furnifhed  a  perfect  chord-major  by 
the  vibration  of  its  aliquot  parts,  of  which  it  is  the  tonic 
or  fundamental  found.  He  has  affirmed  as  a  certain 
fact,  that  a  vocal  firing  caufed  two  others  lower  than 
itfelf  to  vibrate  through  their  whole  extent,  yet  without 
making  them  produce  any  found,  one  to  its  twelfth  ma- 
jor and  the  other  to  its  feventeenth  ;  and  from  this 
joined  to  the  former  fact,  he  has  very  ingenioufly  dedu- 
ced not  only  the  application  of  the  minor  mode  and 
of  diffonances  in  harmony,  but  the  rules  of  harmonic 
phrafes  and  of  all  modulation,  fuch  as  they  are  found 
at  the  words  Chord,  Accoiiipanitmnt,  F-.'.:j-/anientat 
Bafs,  Cadence,  Ditfmance.   Modulation. 

"  But  firft  (continues  RoufTeau),  the  experiment 
is  falfe.  It  is  discovered,  that  the  firings  tuned  be- 
neath the  fundamental  found  do  not  entirely  vibrate 
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Harmony,  when  this  fundamental  found  is  given  ;  but  that  they 
.*'  v  <<•>'  are  divided  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  return  its  unifon 
alone,  which  of  confequence  can  have  no  harmonics 
below.  It  is  moreover  difcovered,  that  the  property 
of  ftrin o-s  in  dividing  themfelves,  is  not  peculiar  tothofe 
which  are  tuned  by  a  twelfth  and  feventeenth  below 
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thefe  additional  harmonics  that  the  founds  which  pro-  Harmonf. 

duce  them  are  diftinguifhed  with  a  more  fenfible  de-  N — « 

gree  of  harfhnefs  ;  and  thefe  very  harmonics  which 
thus  render  the  chord  perceptible,  do  not  enter  into 
its  harmony.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  mofl  perfect 
chords  are  naturally  difpleafmg  to  ears  whofe  relifh 


the  principal  found ;  but  that  ofcillanons  arelikewife     for  harmony  is  not  fufliciently  formed;  and  I  have 


no  hefitation  in  thinking,  that  even  the  o&ave  itfelf 
might  be  difpleafmg,  if  the  mixture  of  male  and  fe- 
male voices  did  not  inure  us  to  that  interval  from  our 
infancy. 

"  With  diffbnance  it  is  ftill  worfe  ;  becaufe,  not 
only  the  harmonics  of  the  found  by  which  the  difcord 
is  produced,  but  even  the  found  itfelf,  is  excluded 
from  the  natural  harmony  of  the  fundamental :  which, 
is  the  caufe  why  difcord  is  always  diftinguifhed  amongft 
all  the  other  founds  in  a  manner  (hocking  to  the  fenfe. 
"  Every  key  of  an  organ,  with  the  ftop  fully  o- 
pened,  gives  a  perfect  chord  with  its  third  major,  which 
are  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  fundamental  found,  if 
the  hearer  is  not  extremely  attentive,  and  if  he  does 
not  found  the  whole  ftop  in  fucceffion  ;  but  thefe  har- 
monic founds  are  never  abforbed  in  the  fundamental, 
but  on  account  of  the  prodigious  noife,  and  by  fuch  a 
fituation  of  the  regifters  as  may  caufe  the  pipes  which 
produce  the  fundamental  found  to  conceal  by  their 
force  the  other  founds  which  produce  thefe  harmonics. 
Now,  no  perfon  obferves,  nor  can  obferve,  this  conti- 
nual proportion  in  a  concert ;  fince,  by  the  manner  of 
inverting  the  harmony,  its  greateft  force  muft  in  every 
inftant  be  transferred  from  one  part  to  another ;  which 
is  not  pra&icable,  and  would  deftroy  the  whole  melody. 
i(  When  we  play  upon  the  organ,  every  key  in  the 
bafs  caufes  to  refound  the  perfect  chord  major  ;  but 
becaufe    that   bafs   is  not  always   fundamental,  and 
becaufe  the  mufk  is  often  modulated  in  a  perfect  minor 
chord,  this  perfect  chord-major  is  rarely  ftruck  with 
the  right  hand' ;  fo  that  we  hear  the  third  minor  with 
the  major,  the  fifth  with  the  triton,  the  feventh  re- 
dundant with  the  octave,  and  a  thoufand  other  caco- 
phonies, which,  however,  do  not  much  difguft  our 
ears,  becaufe  habit  renders  them  tractable  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  an  ear  naturally  juft  would 
prove  fo  patient  of  difcords,  when  firft  expofed  to  the. 
teft  of  this  harmony. 

i(  M.  Rameau  pretends,  that  trebles  compofed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  fimplicity  naturally  fuggeft  their 
own  bafTes  ;  and  that  any  man  having  a  jult,  though 
unpractifed  ear,  would  fpontaneoufly  fing  that  bals. 
This  is  the  prejudice  of  a  mufician,  refuted  by  univer- 
fal  experience.  Not  duly  would  he,  who  has  never 
heard  either  bafs  or  harmony,  be  of  himfelf  incapable 
of  finding  either  the  bafs  or  the  harmony  of  M. 
tions,  they  deftroy  one  another,  and  confpire  together  Rameau,  but  they  would  be  difpleafmg  to  him  if  he 
in  forming  and  ftrengthening  the  limple  fenfation  of  the  heard  them,  and  he  would  greatly  prefer  the  fimple 
principal  found.    It  is  the  fame- effect  which  the  full     unifon. 

found  of  a  ftop  in  the  organ  produces,  when,  by  fuc-  "■  When  we  confider,  that  of  all  the  people  upon 
ceffively  removing  the  ftopper  or  regifter,  the  third  and  earth,  who  have  all  of  them  fome  kind  of  niufic  and 
fifth  are  permitted  to  found  with  the  principal ;  for  then  melody,  the  Europeans  are  the  only  people  who  have 
that  fifth  and  third,  which  remained  abforbed  in  the  a  harmony  confuting  of  chords,  and  who  are  pleafed 
other  founds,  are  feparately  and  difagreeably  diftin-  with  this  mixture  of  founds  ;  when  we  confider  that 
guifhed  by  the  ear.  the  world  has  endured  for  fo  many  ages,  whilft,  of  all 

"  Moreover,  the  harmonics  which  we  caufe  to  found  the  nations  which  cultivated  the  fine  arts,  not  one  has 
have  other  harmonics  pertaining  to  themfelves,  which  found  out  this  harmony  :  that  not  one  animal,  not  one 
cannot  be  fuch  to  the  fundamental  found.     It  is  by    bird,  not  one  being  in  nature,  produces  any  other  chord 

but 


produced  in    the  lower    firings  by  all  its  multiples 
Whence  it  follows,  that,  the  intervals  of  the  twelfth 
and  feventeenth  below  not  being  lingular  phenomena 
of  their  kind,  nothing  can  be  concluded  in  favour  of 
•the  perfect  minor  chord  which  they  reprefent. 

"  Though  the  truth  of  this  experiment  were  grant- 
ed, even  this  would  by  no  means  remove  the  difficulty. 
If,  as  M.  Rameau  alleges,  all  harmony  is  derived  from 
the  refonancc  of  fonorous  bodies,  it  cannot  then  be  deri- 
ved only  from  the  vibrations  of  fuch  bodies  as  do  not 
refound.     In  reality,  it  is  an  extraordinary  theory, 
to  deduce  from  bodies  that  do  not  refound  the  prim 
ciples  of  harmony  ;  and  it  is  a  principle  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy  notefs  ftrange,  that  a  fonorous  body  fliould 
vibrate  without  refounding,  as  if  found  itfelf  were  any 
thing  elfe  but  the  air  impelled  by  thefe  vibrations. 
Moreover,  fonorous  bodies  do  not  only  produce,  be- 
fides  the  principal  found,  the  other  tones  which  with 
itfelf  compofe  a  perfect  chord  ;  but  an  infinite  number 
of  other  founds,  formed  by  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the 
bodies  in  vibration;  which  do  not  enter  into  that  per- 
fect harmony.     Why  then  fhould  the  former  founds 
produce  confonances,  and  why  fhould  the  latter  not 
produce  them,  lince  all  of  them  equally  refult  from 
nature  ? 

"  Every  found  exhibits  a  chord  truly  perfect,  fince 
it  is  compofed  of  all  its  harmonics,  and  fince  it  is  by 
them  that  it  becomes  a  found.  Yet  thefe  harmonics 
are  not  heard,  and  nothing  is  diftinguifhed  but  a  fim- 
ple found,  unlefs  it  be  exceedingly  ftrong :  whence  it 
follows,  that  the  only  good  harmony  is  an  unifon  ;  and 
that,  as  foon  as  the  confonances  can  be  diftinguifhed, 
the  natural  proportion  being  altered,  the  harmony  has 
loft  its  purity. 

"  That  alteration  is  in  this  cafe  produced  two  diffe- 
rent ways.  Firft,  by  caufing  certain  harmonics  to  re- 
found, and  not  the  others,  the  proportion  of  force 
which  ought  to  prevail  in  all  of  them  is  altered,  for  pro- 
ducing the  fenfation  of  a  fingle  found;  whence  the 
unity  of  nature  is  deftroyed.  By  doubling  thefe  har- 
monics, an  effect  is  exhibited  limilar  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  fuppr effing  all  the  others  ;  for 
that  cafe  we  canaot  doubt,  but  that,  along  with  the 
generating  found,  the  tones  of  the  other  harmonics 
which  would  be  permitted  to  found  would  be  heard  : 
whereas,  in  leaving  all  of  them  to  their  natural  opera- 
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Harmony,  bat  the  unifon,  nor  any  other  mufic  kit  melody  :  that 

» „ 1  tjie  eaflern  languages,  fo  fonorous,  fo  mulical;  that 

the  ears  of  the  Greeks,  fo  delicate,  fo  fenfible,  prac- 
tifedand  cultivated  with  fo  much  art,  have  never  con- 
ducted this  people,  luxurious  and  enamoured  of  plea- 
fure  as  they  were,  towards  this  harmony  which  we 
imagined  fo  natural  :  that  without  it  them  mufic  pro- 
duced fuch  aftonifhing  effects;  that  with  it  ours  is 
fo  impotent:  that,  in  fhort,  it  was  referved  for  the 
people  of  the  north,  whofe  grofs  and  callous  organs  of 
fenfation  are  more  affected  with  the  noife  and  clamour 
of  voices,  than  with  the  fweetnefs  of  accents  and  the 
melody  of  infleaions,  to  make  this  grand  difcovery, 
and  to  vend  it  as  the  effential  principle  upon  which  all 
the  rules  of  the  art  were  founded ;  when,  in  fhort,  at- 
tention is  paid  to  all  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult not  to  fufpect  that  all  our  harmony  is  nothing  but 
a  Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  which  would  never 
haveentered  intoour  minds,  had  we  been  truly  fenfible 
to  the  genuine  beauties  of  art,  and  of  that  which 
is  unqueftionably  natural. 

"  M.  Rameau  afferts,  however,  that  harmony  is  the 
fource  of  the  mofl  powerful  charms  in  mufic.  But 
this  notion  is  contradictory  both  to  reafon  and  to  mat- 
ter of  fact.  To  fad!  it  is  contradictory  ;  becaufe, 
fince  the  invention  of  counter-point,  all  the  wonderful 
effefts  of  mufic  have  ceafed,  and  it  has  loll  its  whole 
force  and  energy.  To  which  may  be  added  that  fuch 
beauties  as  purely  refult  from  harmony  are  only  percei- 
ved by  the  learned ;  that  they  affeft  none  with  tranf- 
port  but  fuch  as  are  deeply  converfant  in  the  art  ; 
whereas  the  real  beauties  of  mufic,  refulting  from  na- 
ture, ought  to  be  and  certainly  are,  equally  obvious 
to  the  adept  and  the  novice.  To  reafon  it  is  contradic- 
tory ;  lince  harmony  affords  us  no  principle  of  imita- 
tion by  which  mufic,  in  forming  images  and  expreffing 
fentiments,  can  rife  above  its  native  excellence  till  it 
becomes  in fomemeafure  dramatic  or  imitative  which 
is  the  higheft  pitch  of  elevation  and  energy  to  which 
the  art  can  afpire;  fince  all  the  pleafures  which  we  can 
receive  from  the  mere  mechanical  influence  of  founds 
are  extremely  limited,  and  have  very  little  power  over 
the  humau  heart." 

Thus  far  we  have  heard  M.  RoufTeau,  in  his  obfer- 
vations on  harmony,  with  patience;  and  we  readily 
grant,  that  the  J}- ft  em  of  harmony  by  M.  Rameau  is 
neither  demonftrated,  nor  capable  of  demonftration 
But  it  will  not  follow,  that  any  man  of  invention  can 
fo  eafily  and  fo  quickly  fub vert  thofe  aptitudes  and  ana-  - 
logies  on  which  the  fyftem  is  founded.  Every  hypo- 
thecs is  admitted  to  pofTefs  a  degree  of  probability  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  phenomena  for  which  it 
offers  a  fatisfadlory  folution.  The  firft  experiment  of 
M.  Rameau  is,  that  every  fonorous  body,  together 
with  its  principal  found  and  its  octave,  gives  likewife 
its  twelfth  and  feventeenth  major  above  ;  which  being 
approximated  as  much  as  poffible,  even  to  the  chords 
immediately  reprefented  by  them,  return  to  the  third, 
fifth,  and  octave,  or,  in  other  words,  produce  perfect 
harmony.  This  is  what  nature  when  folicited,  fpon- 
taneoufly  gives ;  this  is  what  the  human  ear,  unpre- 
pared and  uncultivated,  imbibes  with  ineffable  avidity 
and  pleafure.  Could  any  thing  which  claims  a  right 
to  our  attention,  and  acceptance  from  nature  be  im- 
prelfed  with  more  genuine  or  more  legible  fignatures  of 
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her  fan6tion  than  this  ?  "We  do  not  contend  for  the  Harmony, 
truth  of  M.  Rameau's  fecond  experiment.  Nor  is  it 
neccflary  we  fhould.  The  firft  expanded  and  carried 
into  all  its  confequences,  refolves  the  phenomena  of 
harmony  in  a  manner  fufficient  to  eftablifh  its  authenti- 
city and  influence.  The  difficulties  for  which  it  af- 
fords no  folution  are  too  few  and  too  trivial  either  to 
merit  the  regard  of  an  artift,  or  a  philofophcr,  as  M. 
D'Alcmbert  in  his  elements  has  clearly  fhown.  The 
facts  with  which  M.  Rouffeau  confronts  this  principle, 
the  armies  of  multiplied  harmonics  generated  /';:  infini- 
tum,  which  he  draws  up  in  formidable  array  again  ft  it, 
only  fhow  the  thin  partitions  which  fometimes  may  di- 
vide philofophy  from  whim.  For,  as  bodies  are  infi- 
nitely divifiblc,  according  to  the  philofophy  now  efta- 
blifhed,  or  as,  according  to  every  philofophy,  they 
muft  be  indefinitely  divifible,  each  infinitefimal  of  any 
given  mafs,  which  are  only  harmonics  to  other  princi- 
pal founds,  muft  have  fundamental  tones  and  harmo- 
nics peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  fo  that  if  the  reafoning  of 
Rouffeau  has  any  force  againft  M.  Rameau's  experi- 
ment, the  air  muft  be  continually  diffracted  with  a 
chaos  of  inappretiable  harmonics,  and  melody  itfelf 
Biu ft  be  loft  in  the  confufion.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that,  by  the  wife  inftitution  of  nature,  there 
is  fuch  a  conformity  eftablifhed  between  our  fenfes  and 
their  proper  objects,  as  muft  prevent  all  thefe  difagree- 
able  effects.  Rouffeau  and  his  opponent  are  agreed  in 
this,  that  the  harmonics  confpire  to  form  one  predomi- 
nant found  ;  and  are  not  to  be  detected  but  by  the  niceft 
organs,  applied  with  the  deepeft  attention.  It  is-  equal- 
ly obvious,  that,  in  an  artificial  harmony,  by  a  proper 
management  of  this  wife  precaution  of  nature,  dilfo- 
nances  themfelves  may  be  either  entirely  concealed  or 
confiderably  foftened.  fo  that,  fince  by  nature  fono- 
rous bodies  in  actual  vibration  are  predifpofed  to  exhi- 
bit perfect  harmony  ;  and  fince  the  human  ear  is,  by 
the  fame  wife  regulation,  fabricated  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  perceive  it ;  the  harmonical  chaos  of  M.  Roulfeau 
may  be  left  to  operate  on  his  own  brain,  where  it  will 
probably  meet  with  the  warmeft  reception  it  can  ex- 
pect to  find*.  Nor  does  it  avail  him  to  pretend,  that  feJ*u 
before  the  harmonics  can  be  diftinguifhed,  fonorous  bo-  jive  wj,en 
dies  muft  be  impelled  with  a  force  which  alters  the  this  article 
chords,  and  deftroys  the  purity  of  the  harmony;  forwaswrit- 
this  pofition  is  equally  falfe  both  in  theory  and  prac- ten* 
tice.  In  theory,  becaufe  an  impulfe,  however  forcible, 
muft  proportionally  operate  on  all  the  parts  of  any  fo- 
norous body,  fo  far  as  it  extends :  in  practice,  be- 
caufe the  human  ear  actually  perceives  the  harmony  to 
be  pure.  What  effects  his  various  manoeuvres  upon, 
the  organ  may  have,  we  leave  to  fuch  as  have  leifure 
and  curiofity  enough  to  try  the  experiments  :  but  it  is 
apprehended,,  that  when  tried,  their  refults  will  leave 
the  fyftem  of  Rameau,  particularly  as  remodelled  by 
D'Alembert,  in  its  full  force. 

Of  all  the  whims  and  paradoxes  .maintained  by  this 
philofophcr,  none  is  more  extravagant  than  his  af- 
fertion,  that  every  chord,  except  the  fimple  unifon,  is 
difpleafing  to  the  human  ear  :  nay,  that  we  are  only 
reconciled  to  octaves  themfelves  by  being  inured  to 
hear  them  from  our  infancy.  Strange,  that  nature 
lhould  have  fixed  this  invariable  proportion  between 
male  and  female  voices,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  fhe  in- 
fpired  the  hearers  with  fuch  violent  prepoifdilons  a- 
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Harmony,    gaihit  it  as  were  invincible  but  by  long  and  confirmed 
habii!  The  tranflator  of  Dy  Alemb  erf  s  Elements,  as  gi- 
ven under  the  article   Music  in  this  Dictionary,  has 
beeji  at  peculiar  pains  to  invefligate  his  earlieft  recol- 
lections upon  this  fubject ;  and  has  had  Luch  opportu- 
nities, both  of   attending  to  his  original  perceptions, 
and  of  recognihng  the  fidelity  of  his  memory,  as  are 
not  common.     He  can  remember,  even  from  a  period 
of  early  childhood,  to  have  been  pi  eafed  with  the  lim- 
pleft  kinds  of  artificial  harmony;  to  have  diftinguiihed 
the  harmonies  of  fonorous  bodies  with  delight;  and  to 
have  been  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  found  of  luch  bo- 
dies as,  by  their  ftructure,  or  by  the  cohenfion  of  their 
parts,  exhibited  thefe  harmonics  falfe.     This  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  caufe,  of  the  tremendous   and 
difagreable  fenfation  which  we  feel  from  the  found  of 
the  Chinefe  ghong.    The  fame  horrible  cacophony  is 
frequently,  in  lomc  degree,  produced  by  a  drum  une- 
qually braced  :  from  this  found  the  translator  often  re- 
members  to  have  ftarted  andfereamed,  when  carried 
through  the  ftreets  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  born 
in  the  arms  of  his  nurfery  maid  ;  and   as  he  is  confei- 
ous,  that  the  acouiticorgansjof  many  are  as  exquifke  as 
his  own,  he  cannot  doubt  but  they  may  have  had  the 
fame  fenfations,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  recol- 
lect the  facts.     So  early  and  fo  nicely  may  thetfenfa- 
tions  of  harmony  and  difcord  be  diftinguiilied.     But 
after  all,  it  feems  that  harmony  is  no  more  than  a  mo- 
dern   invention,  and   even  at    this  late  period  only 
known  to  the  Europeans.     We  fhould,  however,  be 
glad  to  know,  from  what  oracle  our  philofopher  learn- 
ed that  harmony  was  not  known  to  antiquity.     From 
what  remains  of  their  works,  no  proof  of  this  pofition 
can  be  derived  ;  and  we  have  atleaft  mentioned   one 
probability  againft  it  in  our  notes  to  the  Preliminary 
Dilcourfe  to  the  article  music,   (fee  note  b.)   But  tho' 
RoufTeau's  mighty  objections  were  granted,  that  har- 
mony can  only  be  endured  by  fuch  ears  as  are  habi- 
tually formed  and  cultivated;  that  the  period  of  its 
prevalence  has  been  (hort,  and  the  extent  of  its  em- 
pire limited  to  Europe  ;  ftill  his  conchhion,  that  it  is  a 
Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  is  not  fairly  deducible 
even  from  thefe  premifes.     Muft  we  affirm  that  epic 
poetry  has  no  foundation  in    nature,  becaufc,  during 
the  long  interval  which  happened  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  deftruction  of  Troy,  no  epic  Poem 
feems  to  have  appeared?  Or  becaufe  a  natural  and  mel- 
lifluous verfification  is  lefs  relifhed  by  an  unpolifhed 
tafte,  than  the  uncouth  rhymes  of  a  common  ballad, 
mall  we  infer,  that  the  power  of  numbers  is  merely 
fuppofititious  and  arbitrary  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,    that    though  harmony  cannot,  as 
Rameau  luppofes?,    be    mathematically   demonftrated 
from  the  nature  and  vibrations  of  fonorous  bodies  ;  yf  t 
the  idea  of  its  conftituent    parts,  and  of  their  coalef- 
cence,  is   no  lefs  eftablilhed,  no  lefs  precife  and  defi- 
r.ite,  than  any  mode  or  property  of  fpace  or  quantity 
to  be  inveftigated  by  geometrical  researches  or  alge- 
braical calculations.    It  is  certain,  that  the  mimetic  or 
imitative  power  of  mufic  chiefly  confifts  in  melody;  but 
from  this  truth,  however  evident,  it  cannot  be  fairly 
deduced,  that  harmony  is  abfolutely  unfufceptible  of 
imitation.      Perhaps  every  muiical  found,    even    the 
mofl  limple,  and  all  modulations  of  found.,  are  more  or 


lefs  remotely  connected  with  fome  fentiment  or  pafllaii  Harmony. 
of  the  human  heart.  We  know  that  there  are  inftinc- 
tive  expreffions  of  pain  or  pleafure  in  their  various 
modes  and  degrees,  which  when  uttered  by  any  feufi- 
tive,  and  perceived  by  any  confeions  being,  excite  in 
the  mind  of  the  percipient  a  feeling  fympathetic  with 
that  by  which  they  are  prompted.  We  likewife  know 
from  experience,  that  all  artificial  founds  moduktcdin 
the  fame  manner,  have  fimilar,  though  net  equal,  ef- 
fects. We  have  feen,  that,  in  order  to  render  harm  ny 
compatible  with  itfelf  the  melody  of  each  part  muft  be 
congenial  ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  one  kindred  melody 
refult  from  the  whole.  So  far,  therefore,  as  any  com- 
pofer  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  the  general  melody 
homogeneous;  fo  far.,  the  imitation  may  be  prefcrved. 
and  even  heightened  :  for  fuch  objects  as  arc  niajeftic 
and  auguft,  or  the  feelings  which  they  excite  are  more 
aptly  cxprefTed  by  a  compofition  of  kindred  founds, 
than  by  any  fimple  tone  whatever.  They  who  iiip- 
pofe  the  mimetic  powers  of  mufic  to  be  confumated 
in  the  imitation  of  mere  unmeaning  founds  or  decrees 
of  motion,  muft  entertain  limited  and  unworthy  ideas 
of  its  province.  It  is  naturally  a  reprefentative  almoft 
of  every  fentiment  or  affection  of  the  foul;  and,  when 
this  end  is  gained,  theartmuft  have  reachedits  highelt 
perfection,  and  produced  its  nobleft  effects.  But  thefe 
effects,  however  fenfible  among  the  ancients,  may  in 
us  be  fuperfeded  by  other  caufes  which  remain  yet  un- 
explored. Theatrical  performances  are  likewife,  by 
them  faid  to  have  produced  the  moft  wonderful  ef- 
fects ;  yet  we  do  not  recognize  amongft  ourfelves, 
though  we  have  dramatic  entertainment  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  theirs. 

RoufTeau  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  among  the  an- 
cients the  enharmonic  fpecies  of  mufic  was  fometimes 
called  harmoxj . 

Direct  Harmoxt,  is  that  in  which  the  bafs  is  funda- 
mental, and  in  which  the  upper  parts  preferve  among 
themfelves,  and  with  that  fundamental  bafs,  the  natu- 
ral and  original  order  which  ought  to  fubhft  in  each  of 
the  chords  that  compofe  this  harmony. 

Inverted  Harmosy,  is  that  in  which  the  fundamental 
or  generating  found  is  placed  in  fome  of  the  upper  parts 
and  when  fome  other  found  of  the  chord  is  transferred 
to  the  bafs  beneath  the  ethers. 

Harmony  of  the  Spheres,  or  Celefiial  Harn.ovy  a  fort 
of  mufic  much  talked  of  by  many  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  and  fathers,  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  the 
fweetly  tuned  motions  of  the  ftars  and  planets.  This 
harmony  they  attributed  to  the  various  proportionate 
impreffion  of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one  another, 
acting  at  proper  intervals.  It  is  impoffible,  according 
to  them,  that  fuch  prodigious  large  bodies,  moving 
with  fo  much  rapidity,  fhould  be  lilent :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  atmofphere,  continually  impelled  by  them, 
muft  yield  a  fet  of  founds  proportionate  to  the  impref- 
fion it  receives;  confequently,  as  they  do  not  run  the 
fame  circuit  nor  with  one  and  the  fame  velocity,  the 
different  tones  arifmg  from  the  diverlity  of  motions, 
directed  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  mint  form  an 
admirable  fyinphony  or  concert. 

They  therefore  fuppofed  that  the  moon,  as  being 
the  loweft  of  the  planets,  correfpoxded  to  mi ;  Mer- 
cury, to  fa  ;  Venus  to  fot ;  the  Sun,  to  la  ;  Mars,  to 
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Harmoftes  fi ;  Jupiter,  to  ut  ;  Saturn,  to  re  ,•  and_  the  orb  of  the 
||         fixed  liars,  as  being  the  higheft  of  all,  to  mi,  or  the 
Haro.      oclave. 

>— v KARMOSTES,    or   Harmosta,  in  antiquity,     a 

fort  of  magi  fixate  among  the  Spartans,  whereof  there 
were  fe'veral,  whofe  bulinefs  was  to  look  to  the  build- 
ing ofciradels,  and  repairing  the  forts  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  cities. — The  word  is  'afabtite?  formed  of 
atpta>,  apto,  oonciKO,  "  I  adapt,  concert,"  &c. 
'  HARMOSYNIANS,  ap^c^vo;,  in  antiquity,  were 
magiftrates  among  the  Spartans,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Lycurgus,  v»Tere  appohued  to  enforce  the  obfervance 
of  that  law  of  the  Spartan  legiilator  which  required 
married  wo  in  en  to  wear  a  veil  when  they  appeared  in 
the  ftreets,  whereby  they  wei  e  diftinguifned  f i om  fmgle 
females,  who  were  allowed  to  appear  abroad  with  their 
faces  uncovered. 

HARNESS,  a  complete  armour,  or  the  whole  equi- 
page and  accoutrements  ofa  cavalier  heavily  armed; 
ascafque,  cuirais,  &c.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  hartiois ;  which  fome  derive  from  the  Greek 
ttp&iii  "  a  lamb's  fkin,"  becaufe  they  anciently  co- 
vered themftlves  therewith.  &&  Cange  obferves,  that 
the  word  harnefium  is  ufed  in  the  corrupt  Latin  in  the 
fame  fenfe,  and  that  it  comes  from  the  High  Dutch 
harnafs  or  haniifch.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Italian 
arnefs  ;  others  from  the  Celtic  harnes,  *a  cuirafs." 

Under  king  Richard  II.  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden 
all  men  to  ride  inharnefs  with  launcegays.  V'tds  flat. 
7  Ric.  II.  cap.  i^.  In  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  VI.  cap.  14. 
harnefs  feems  to  include  all  kinds  of  furniture  for  of- 
fence &s  well  as  defence,  both  of  men  and  horfe  ;  as 
fwords,  buckles  for  belts,  girdles,  &c. 

Harness  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  furniture  put  on  a 
horfe  to  draw  in  a  coach  or  waggon,  or  other  carriage  ; 
fuch  as  collars,  leathers,  traces,  &c. 

HARO,  Harou,  or  Haro/,  in  the  Roman  cuftoms. 
— Clamour  de  haro  is  a  cry  or  formula  of  invoking  the. 
aiTiftanceofijufticeagainft  the  violence  of  fome  offender, 
who  upon  hearing  the  word  haro  is  obliged  to  deiift, 
on  pain  of  being  fevercly  punifhed  for  his  outrage,  and 
togo  with  the  party  before  the  judge. 

The  word  is  commonly  derivedof/'^  andro///,  as  be- 
ing fuppofed  an  invocation  of  the  foverei<m  power;  to 
affift  the  weak  againft  the  ftrong,  onoccafion  of  Raoul 
firft  duke  of  Normandy,  about  the  year  912,  who  ren- 
dered himfelf  venerable  to  his  fubjecls  by  the  feverity 
of  his  juftice  ;  fo  that  they  called  on  him  even  after 
his  death  when  they  fuffered  any  opprefilon.  Some 
derive  it  from  Haro} a  king  of  Denmark,  who  in  the 
year  826  was  made  grand,  confervator  of  juftice  at 
Mentz.  Others  from  the  Danifhtfrf  ran,  q.  d.  "help 
me  ;"  a  cry  raifed  by  the  Normans  in  flying  from  a 
king  of  Denmark  named  Roux>  who  made  himfelf 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  letters  of  the  French  chan- 
cery have  ufually  this  claufe,  Nonobjlant  clameur  de 
haro,  &c. 

The  haro  had  anciently  fuch  vaft  power,  that  a  poor 
man  of  the  city  of  Caen  named  Aifelin,  in  virtue  here- 
of, arrefted  the  corps  of  William  the  Conqueror,  iii 
the  middle  of  the  funeral  proceffion,  till  fuch  time  as 
his  fon  Henry  had  paid  the  value  of  the  land  in  que- 
ftion,  which  was  that  whereon  the  chapel  was  built 
^wherein  he  was  interred, , 


HAROLD,  the  name  of  two  Engiilh  kings.  See 
England,  n°  77,  83. 

HARP,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  ftringed  kind, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  and  held  upright  between  the 
legs  of  the  performer. 

Papias,  and  Da  Cange  after  him,  will  have  the  harp 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Arpi,  a  people  of 
Italy,  who  were  fuppofed  the  firft  that  invented  it  ; 
and  from  whom,  they  fay,  it  was  borrowed  by  other 
nations.  Menage,  &e.  derive  the  word  from  the 
Latin  harpa,  and  that  from  the  German  herp  or  harp* 
Others  bring  it  from  the  Latin  carpo,  becaufe  touched 
or  thrummed  with  the  fingers.  DrKickes  derives  it 
from  harpa  or  hearpa,  which  fignify  the  fame  thing  ; 
the  firft  in  the  language  of  the  Cimbri,  the  fecond  in 
thru  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Englifh  prieft  who 
wrote  the  life  of  St  Dunftan,  and  who  lived  with  him  in 
the  tenth  century,  fays,  cap.ii.  n.  il..Sumpft fecumex 
more  citharavifuai;i,  quani pateri'.a/ingHaht&ryzmvoca-  ■ 
vr.ts  ;  which  intimates  the  word  tobc  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  harp  was  the  favourite  muficalinftrument  of 
the  Britons  and  other  northern  nations  in  the  middle 
ages  ;  as  is  evident  fronr.their  laws,  and  from  every 
pailage  in  their  hiftory^,  in  which  there  is  the  leaft  al- 
lufion  to  mullc  By,  the  laws  ofW ales,  a  harp  was 
one  of  the  three  things  that  were  neceffary  toconftitute 
a  gentleman,  /'.  e.  a  freeman  ;  and  none  could  pretend 
to  that  character  who  had  not  one  of  thefe  favourite 
inftruments,  or  could  not  play  upon  it.  By  the  fame 
laws,  to  prevent  ilaves  from  pretending  to  be  gentle-  - 
men,  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  teach,  or  to  permit,  . 
them  to  play  upon  the  harp  :  and  none. but  the  king, 
the  king's  muiicians,  and  gentlemen,  w&re  allowed  to 
have  harps  in  their  poffeffion. .  A  gentleman's  harp 
was  not  liable  to.  be  feized  for  debt ;  becaufe  the  want . 
of  it  would  have  degraded  him  from  his  rank,  and  re- 
duced him  to  a  (lave.-  The  harp  was  in  no  lefs  efti- 
mationand  univerfalufe  among  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 
Thofe  who  played  upon  this  inftrument  were  declared 
gentlemen  bylaw  ;  their  perfons  wereefteemed  invio- 
lable, and  fecured  from  injuries  by  very  fevere  penal- 
ties; they  were  readily  admitted  into  the  higheft  com- 
pany, and  treated  with  diftiuguifhed  marks  ofrefpect 
wherever  they  appeared. 

There  is  fome  diverfky  in  the  ftructure  of  harps. 
That  called  the  triple  harp  has  97  firings  or  chords  in  . 
three  rows,  extending  from  C  in  the  tenor  cliff  to 
double  G  in  alt,  which  make  five  octaves  :  the  middle 
row  is  for  the  femitones,  and  the  two  out  fide  rows  are 
perfect  unifons.  On  the  bafs  fide>  which  is  played  with 
the  right  hand,  there  are  36  firings  ;  on  the  treble 
fide,  26  ;  and  in  the  middle  row,  3  5  firings.  There 
are  two  rows  of  pins  or  fcrews  on  the  right  fide,  fefving 
to  keep  the  firings  tight  in  their  holes,  which  arefa- 
ftened  at  the  other  end  to  three  rows  of  pins  on  the 
upper  fide;  .  The  harp,  within  the  lafl  40  years,  has 
been  in  fome  degree  improved  by  the  addition  of  eight 
firings  to  the  unifon,  viz.  from  £  to  double  Fin  alt. 
This  inftrument  is  ftruck  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
both  hands^  .  Its  mufic  is  much  like  that  of  the  fpinet, 
all  its  firings  going  from  fcinitone  to  femitone  ;  whence 
fome  call  it  an  inverted  fpinet.  It  is  capable  ofa  much 
greater  degree  of  perfection  than  the  lute. 

There  are  among  us  two  forts  of  this    inftrument^  . 

viz j  , 


Harold, 
Harp. 
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Marp.  viz.  the  Welch  harp,  being  that  juft  defcribed  ;  and  the 
^—v— '  /r(0  harp.  Plate  CCXXVI.n0  i.  rcprcfcnts  the  harp 
of  Brian  Boiromh,  king  of  all  Ireland,  flainin  battle 
with  the  Danes  A.  D.  1014,  at  Clontarf.  His  fon 
Donagh  having  murdered  his  brother  Teige,  A.  'D. 
1023,  and  being  depofed  by  his  nephew,  retired  to 
Rome,  and  carried  with  him  the  crown,  harp,  and 
other  regalia  of  his  father;  which  he  prefented  to  the 
Pope  in  order  to  obtain  abfolution.  Adrian  IV.  fur- 
named  Breakfpear,  alleged  this  circumftance  as  one 
of  the  principal  titles  he  claimed  to  this  kingdom  in 
his  bull  transferring  it  to  Henry  II.  Thefe  regalia 
Were  kept  in  the.  Vatican  till  the  pope  fent  the  harp  to 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  ; 
but  kept  the  crown,  which  was  of  maffive  gold.  Henry 
gave  the  harp  to  the  firft  earl  of  Clanricard  ;  in  whofe 
family  h  remained  till  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  it  came  by  a  lady  of  the  De  Burgh  family  into 
that  of  Mac  Mahonof  Clenaghin  the  county  of  Clare, 
after  whofe  death  it  pafled  into  the  poffeffion  ofcom- 
millioner  Mac  Namara  of  Limerick.  In  1782  it  was 
prefented  to  the  right  honourable  William  Conyngham, 
who  depofited  it  in  Trinity  college  library.  It  is  32 
inches  high,  and  of  extraordinary  good  workmanfhip  ; 
the  founding-board  is  of  oak,  the  arms  of  red  fally  ; 
the  extremity  of  the  uppermoft  arm  in  part  is  capt  with 
iilver,  extremely  well  wrought  and  chiffeled.  It  con- 
tains a  large  cryftal  fet  in  filver,  and  under  it  was  ano- 
ther ftone  now  loft.  The  buttons  or  ornamental  knobs 
at  the  fides  of  this  arm  are  of  iilver.  On  the  front  arm 
are  the  arms  chafed  in  filver  of  the  O'Brien  family,  the 
bloody  hand  fupportedby  lions.  On  the  fides  of  the 
front  arm  within  two  circles  are  two  Irifh  wolf  dogs 
cut  in  the  wood.  The  holes  of  the  founding  board 
where  the  firings  entered  are  neatly  ornamented  with 
efentcheons  of  brafs  carved  and  gilt :  the  larger  found- 
ing-holes have  been  ornamented,  probably  with  filver, 
as  they  have  been  the  obj  eft  of  theft.  This  harp  has 
28  keys,  and  as  many  firing-holes,  confequently  there 
were  as  many  firings.  The  foot  ■-piece  or  reft  is  broken 
off,  and  the  parts  round  which  it  was  joined  are  very 
rotten.  The  whole  bears  evidence  of  an  expert  artift. 
King  David  is  ufually  painted  with  a  harp  in  his 
hands  ;  but  we  have  no  teftimony  in  all  antiquity  that 
the  Hebrew  harp,  which  they  call  chinnor,  was  any 
thing  like  ours.  On  a  Hebrew  medal  of  Simon  Mac- 
cabseus  we  fee  two  forts  of  mufical  inflruments  ;  but 
they  are  both  of  them  very  different  from  our  harp, 
and  only  confift  of  three  or  four  firings.  All  authors 
agree,  that  our  harp  is  very  different  from  the  lyra, 
cithara,  or  barbiton,  ufed  among  the  Romans.  For- 
tunatus,  lib  vii.  carm.  8.  witneffes,  that  it  was  an  in* 
ftrument  of  the  barbarians  i 

Romatiufque  lyra,  plaudat  tilt  barbatus  harp&j 
Gnecus  Achilliacba,  crotta  Brit  anna  cannt. 

Of  ancient  harps,  two  are  represented  on  the  fame 
plate. — N°2.  is&trigonum  or  triangular  harp.  It  is 
taken  from  an  ancient  painting  in  the  mufeum  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  in  which  it  is  placed  on  the  moulder 
of  a  little  dancing  Cupid,  who  fupports  the  inftrument 
with  his  left  hand  and  plays  upon  it  with  his  right.  The 
trigonum  is  mentioned  by  Atheriaeus,  lib.  iv.  and  by 
Julius  Pollux,  lib.  iv.  cap.'  9.  According  to  Athenasus, 
Sophocles  calls  it  a  Phrygian  inftrument 5  and  one  of  his 


dipnofophifts  tells  us,  that  a  certain  muficiany    named     Harp. 

Alexander  dlexatidrinns,  was  fuch  an  admirable  perfor-  ' ^*— 

mer  upon  it,  and  had  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  abilities 
at  Rome,that  he  made  the  inhabitants  ixv<ray.cai^,<<  mu- 
fically  mad."Nc  3.  and  4.  are  varieties  of  the  famein- 
ftrument.     N9  5.  is  the  Theban  harp,  according  co  a 
drawing  made  from  an  ancient  painting  in  one  of  the 
fepulchral  grottos  of  the  firft  kings  of  Thebes,   and 
communicated  by   Mr  Bruce  to  Dr  Burney*.     The  #  vide 
performer  is  clad  in  a  habit  made  like  a  fliirt,  fuch  as  Burney  s 
the  women  ftill  wear  in  Abyffinia,  and  the  menin  Nubia.  Hijl.  of 
It  reaches  down  to  his  ancles ;  his  feet  are  without  Mufic, 
fandels,  and  bare  ;  his  neck  and  arms  are  alfo  bare  ;  his  P*  aa4' 
loofe  white  fleeves  are  gathered  above  his  elbows  ;  and 
his  head  is  clofe  fhaved.  Hislefthand  feems  employed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  inftrument  among  the  notes  in 
alto,  as  if  in  an  arpeggio ;  while,  Hooping  forwards,  he 
feems  with  his  right  hand  to  be  beginning  with  the 
loweft  firing,  and  promiling  to   afcend  with  the  moft 
rapid  execution  :  this  aftion,  fo  obvioufly  rendered  by 
an  indifferent  artift,  fhows  that  it  was  a  common  one 
in  his  time  ;  or,  in  other  words,  rhatgreat  hands  were 
then  frequent,  and  confequently  that  mufic  was  well 
underflood  and  diligently  followed. 

On  this  inftrument  Dr  Burney  makes  the  following 
obfervations  :  "  The  number  of  firings,  the  fize  and 
form  of  this  inftrument,  and  the  elegance  of  its  orna- 
ments, awaken  refleftions,  which  to  indulge  would  lead 
us  too  far  from  our  purpofe,  and  indeed  out  of  our 
depth.  The  mind  is  wholly  loft  in  the  immenfe  anti- 
tiquity  of  the  painting  in  which  it  is  reprefented.  In- 
deed the  time  when  it  was  executed  isfo  remote,  as  to 
encourage  a  belief,  that  arts,  after  having  beembrought 
toagreatperfeftion,  were  again  loft  and  again  invented 
long  after  this  period. — With  refpeft  to  the  number  of 
firings  upon  this  harp,  if  conjectures  may  be  allowed 
concerning  the  method  of  tuning  them,  two  might  be 
offered  to  the  reader's  choice.  The  firft  idea  that  pre- 
fented itfelf  at  the  fight  of  13  firings  was,  that  they 
would  furnifh  all  the  femitones  to  be  found  in  modern 
inflruments  within  the  compafs  ofanoftave,  as  from 
Ctoc,  D  to  d,  or  E  to  e.  The  fecond  idea  is  more 
Grecian,  and  conformable  to  antiquity  ;  which  is,  that 
if  thelongeft  firing  rt$Kz{zm.z&  proflambanome?ios ,  or  D, 
the  remaining  1 2  firings  would  fupply  all  the  tones, 
femitones,  and  quarter-tones,  of  the  diatonic,  chroma- 
tic, and  enharmonic  genera  of  the  ancients,  within  the 
compafs  of  an  oftave  :  but  for  my  part,  I  would  rather 
incline  to  the  firft  arrangement,  as  it  is  mof  e  natural, 
and  more  conformable  to  the  ftrufture  of  our  organs, 
than  the  fecond.  For  with  refpeft  to  the  genera  of  the 
Greeks,  though  no  hiftoric  teftimony  can  be  produced 
concerning  the  invention  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic, 
yet  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  afcribing  to  Olym- 
pus the  Phrygian  the  firft  ufe  of  the  enharmonic  :  and 
though  in  the  beginning,  the  melody  of  this  genus  was 
fo  fimple  and  natural  as  to  refemble  the  wild  notes  and 
rude  effays  of  a  people  not  quite  emerged  from  barba- 
rifm  >  yet  in  after-times  it  became  overcharged  with 
finical  fopperies  and  fanciful  beauties,  arifing  from  fuch 
minute  divifions  of  the  fcale  as  had  no  other  merit  than 
the  great  difficulty  of  forming  them.  It  feems  a  mat- 
ter of  great  wonder,  with  fuch  a  model  before  their 
eyes  as  the  Theban  harp,  that  the  form  and  manner  of 
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Harp      ufing  fuch  an  inflrument  fhould  not  have  been  perpe- 
II .       tuated  by  pofterity  :  but  that,  many  ages  after,   ano- 
Harpies.   tiier  of  an  inferior  kind,  with  fewer  firings,  fhould 
*~  take  place  of  it.     Yet  if  we  conlider  how  little  we  are 

acquainted  with  the  ufe  and  even  conflrudlion  of  the 
inflruments  which  afforded  the  greateft  delight  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  with  others  in  common 
ufe  in  a  neighbouring  part  of  Europe  only  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  our  wonder  will  ceafe  ;  efpecially  if  we  re- 
flect upon  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  into  which 
it  is  polhble  for  an  ingenious  people  to  be  plunged 
by  the  tyranny  and  devaftation  of  a  powerful  and 
cruel  invader." 

Bell- Harp,  a  mufical  inflrument  of  the  firing  kind, 
thus  called  from  the  common  players  on  it  fwinging  ir 
about,  as  a  bell  on  its  bafis. 

It  is  about  three  feet  long  ;  its  firings,  which  are  of 
no  determinate  number,  are  of  brafs  or  Heel  wire, fixed 
at  one  end,  and  ftretched  acrofs  the  found- board  by 
fcrews  fixed  at  the  other.  It  takes  in  four  odlaves, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  firings,  which  are 
flruck  only  with  the  thumbs,  the  right  hand  playing 
the  treble  and  the  left  hand  the  bafs:  andin  order  to 
draw  the  found  the  clearer,  the  thumbs  are  armed 
with  a  little  wire  pin.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  lyra, 
or  cythara  of  the  ancients  ;  but  we  find  no  mention 
made  of  it  under  the  name  it  now  bears,  which  mufl 
be  allowed  to  be  modern. 

Harp  of  JEolus.     See  Acoustics,  n°  io. 

HARPAGINES,  in  antiquity,  were  hooks  of  iron, 
hanging  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  which,  being  fecured 
with  chains  to  the  mafls  of  fhips,  and  then  let  down 
with  great  velocity  into  the  enemy's  vefTels,  caught 
them  up  into  the  air.  By  way  of  defence  againfl  thefe 
machines,  they  covered  their  fhips  with  hides,  which 
broke  and  blunted  the  force  of  the  iron.  The  harpa- 
gines,  by  the  Greeks  called  Ap5r*>«,  owe  their  inven- 
tion to  Anacharfis  the  Scythian  philofopher. 

HARPAGIUS.     SeeARffAGius. 

HARP  ALUS,  a  Greek  aflronomer,  who  flourifhed 
about  480  B.  C.  corrected  the  cycle  of  eight  years  in- 
vented by  Cleoflratus ;  and  propofed  a  new  one  of  nine 
years,  in  which  he  imagined  the  fun  and  moon  returned 
to  the  fame  point.  ButHarpalus's  cycle  was  afterwards 
altered  by  Metos,  who  added  ten  full  years  to  it.  See 
Chronology,  n°  27. 

HARPIES  (APnriAi,  Harpyije),  in  antiquity,  a 

rapacious  impure  fort  of  monfters    of  the  bird  kind, 

p.      ~     mentioned  among  the  poets.  They   are  reprefented* 

iik  with  wings,  ears  like  bears,  bodies  like  vulturs,  faces 

like  women,  and  feet  and  hands  hooked  like  the  talons 

of  birds  of  prey. 

The  ancients  looked  on  the  harpies  as  a  fort  of 
genii  or  demons.  Some  make  them  the  daughters  of 
Tellus  and  Oceanus,  the  earth  and  ocean ;  whence,  fays 
Servius,  it  is,  that  they  inhabit  an  ifland,  half  on  land 
and  half  in  water.  Valerius  Flaccus  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  Typhon. 

There  were  three  harpies,  Aello,  Ocypete,  and  Ce- 
lceno,  which  laft  Homer  calls  Podarge.  Hefiod,  in  his 
Theogony,  ver.  267.  only  reckons  two,  Aello  and  Ocy- 
pete, and  makes  them  the  daughters  of  Thamus  and 
Eleeira,  affirming  that  they  had  wings  and  went  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind.     Zephyrus  begat  of  them 
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Balius  and  Xanthus,  Achilles's  horfes.     Pherecydes   Harping 
relates,  that  the  Boreades  expelled  them  from  the         |l 
iEgean  and  Sicilian  feas,  and  purfued  them  as  far  as   Harpoon.^ 
the  illands  which  he  calls  Plot  a  and  Homer  Calyna  ;       ~^      ' 
and  which  have  fince  been  called  the  Strophades. 

Volfius,  De  Idolo.  lib.  iii.  cap.  99.  p.  63.  thinks, 
that  what  the  ancients  have  related  of  ihe  harpies, 
agrees  to  no  other  birds  fo  well  as  the  bats  found  in 
the  territories  of  Darien  in  South  America.  Thefe 
animals  kill  not  only  birds,  but  dogs  and  cats,  and 
prove  very  troublefome  to  men  by  their  peckings.  But 
the  ancients,  as  the  fame  Voffius  obferves,  knew  no- 
thing of  thefe  birds.  By  the  harpies,  therefore,  he 
thinks,  they  could  mean  nothing  elfe  but  the  winds ; 
and  that  it  was  on  this  account  they  were  made  daugh- 
ters of  Eleclra,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  the  fcholiafls  of  Apollonius,  Hcliod, 
and  Euflathius.  Their  names,  Aello,  Ocypete,  Ce- 
lceno,  are  fuppofed  to  fuggefl  a  farther  argument  of 
this. 

Mr  Bryant  fuppofes  that  the  harpies  were  a  college 
of  priefts  in  Bithynia,  who  on  account  of  their  repeat- 
ed acts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  were  driven  out  of"  the 
country :  their  temple  was  called  -Arpi,  and  the  en- 
virons Arpiai,  whence  the  Grecians  formed  Aprrviai ; 
and  he  obferves  farther,  that  Harpy  a,  A^via,  was  cer- 
tainly of  old  the  name  of  a  place. 

HARPING  iron,  See  Harpoon. 

HARPINGS,  the  fore  parts  of  the  wales  which 
encompafs  the  bow  of  a  fhip,  and  are  faflened  to  the 
flem,  being  thicker  than  the  after  part  of  the  wales, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  fhip  in  this  place,  where  fhe 
fuftains  the  greatefl  fliock  of  refiftance  in  plunging  in- 
to the  fea,  or  dividing  it,  under  a  great  prellure  of  fail. 

HARPOCRATES,  in  mythology,  the  fon  of  Ms 
and  Ofiris.  This  is  an  Egyptain  deity,  whofe  diflin- 
guifhing  attribute  is,  that  he  is  reprefented  with  his 
fingers  applied  to  his  mouth,  denoiing  that  he  is  the 
god  of  filence.  The  flatue  of  this  idol  was  fixed  in 
the  entrance  of  mofl  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  he 
was  commonly  exhibited  under  the  figure  of  a  young 
man  naked,  crowned  with  an  Egyptian  mitre,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  the  other  a  flower 
of  lotus,  and  fometimes  bearing  a  quiver. 

HARPOCRATION,  (Valerius),  a  celebrated  an- 
cient rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  who  has  left  us  an  ex- 
cellent Lexicon  upon  the  ten  orators  of  Greece.  Aldus 
firft  publifhed  this  lexicon  in  the  Greek  at  Venice  in 
1603.  Many  learned  men  have  laboured  upon  it  ;  but 
the  befl  edition  was  given  by  James  Gronovius  at  Ley- 
den  in  1696. 

HARPOON,  or  Harping -iron,  a  fpear  or  javelin 
ufed  to  ftrike  the  whales  in  the  Greenland  tifhery. 

The  harpoon,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  harp* 
ing-iron,  is  furnifhed  with  a  long  flaff,  having  at  one 
end  a  broad  and  flat  triangular  head,  fharpened  at  both 
edges,  fo  as  to  penetrate  the  whale  with  facility;  to 
the  head  of  this  weapon  is  faflened  a  long  cord,  called 
the  -whale  line,  which  lies  carefully  coiled  in  the  boat,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  run  out  without  being  interrupted 
or  entangled.     See  Whale-FisHERr. 

Guu-Hakpoos,  a  kind  of  fire-arm  for  difcharging 
harpoons  at  whales,  and  thereby  killing  them  more 
eafily  and  expeditioufly  than  formerly  when  the  har- 
poons. 
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poons  were  fibwwti  by  the  hanSs. 
thou  was  projected  a  good  many  years  ago,  it  is  bat 
lately  cesne  into  ufe  ;  and  premiums  have  been  annually 
offered  by  the  Society  for  encouraging  arts,  &c.  to  the 
perfons-who  .foil  Fi.ru ck  a  fifli  in  this  manner.     Jn   the 
Transactions  of  that  Society  for  1  7^6,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  fir  ft  fifh  ftraek  in  this  manner  in  1784. 
The  gun  was  of  the  bhmderbuis  contraction,  loaded 
•with  four  common  tobacco-pipes  full  of  glazed  powder ; 
;the  iifh  -was  ihot  at  th  ediitance  of  ten  fathoms,  the 
diarpoon  going  into  her  back  up  to  the  ring  ;   and    Are 
■was  killed  in  about  an  hour.     Jn  1785  three  whales 
••were  hilled  in  this  manner ;  four  in  1786  and  three  in 
1787.     ^ince  that  time  the   gun-harpoon   has  come 
more  into  ufe,   and   will  probably  foon  fuperfede  the 
.other  method  entirely.     In   the  Tranfactions  of  the 
.Society  for    17T9,  we  have  accounts  of  a  number  of 
v\  hales  killed  in  this  manner.    The  inftrument  appears 
to  be  extremely  ufeful  in  calm  itili  weather,  as  the 
whale,  though  a  timorous  creature,  will  frequently  al- 
low a  boat  to  approach  it  to  the  diftance  of  20,  15,  or 
even  10 fathoms,* all  ofwhich  diftancesare  withinreach 
•  of  the  gun-harpoon,  though   not  within  the  reach  of 
that  thrown  by  the  hand.  The  greateft  inconvenience 
was  in  cafe  of  rain  or  fnow,  by  which  the  lock  was 
apt  to  get  wet.    To  remedy  this,  a  cafe  of  leather  was 
made  toht  over  the   gun  and  over  the  lock,   lined 
with  tin  and  big  enough  to  fire  the  gun  when  it  was 
on.     The  fifli  firuck  with  an  harpoon  difcharged  in 
this  manner  are  foon  killed  by  reafon  of  its  penetra- 
ting their  bodies  to  a  great  depth,  not  lefs  than  five  or 
fix  feet,  which  no  man's  ftrength  would  be  able  to  ac- 
complilh.     In  the  volumejuft  quoted,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  one  which  was  ihot  through  the  tail.     The 
harpoon  broke  in    the  flit,  but   five  fathoms  of  line 
went  through  the  tail.     The   fifli  was  killed  in  eight 
hours,  which  is  perhaps  the   only  inftance  of  a  fifli 
firuck  in  that  part  being  caught.     In  another,  the 
harpoon   carried  fix  feet  of  line  into  its  body ;    the 
creature  died  in  ten  minutes.     Others  were  killed  in 
rs  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  one  had  a  rib  broken 
by  the  violence  of  the  ftroke.     In  the  Tranfacf  ions 
of  the  Society  for  1 790,  there  are  other  accounts  fimi- 
lar  to  the  foregoing,  and  all  agreeing  as  to  the  great 
ufefulnefs  to  the  inftrument  both  for  ftriking  the  filh. 
at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  for  killing   them  in  a 
very  fliort  time. 

HARPSICHORD,  the  moft  harmonious  of  all 
the  mufical  inftrumentsof  the  ftring-kind.  It  is  played 
on  after  the  manner  of  the  organ,  and  is  furnifhed 
with  a  fet,  and  fometimes  with  two  fets  of  keys  ;  the 
touching  or  ftriking  of  thefe  keys  moves  a  kind  of 
little  jacks,  which  alfo  move  a  double  row  of  chords 
or  firings,  of  brafs  or  iron,  ftretched  over  four  bridges 
on  the  table  of  the  inftrument. ' 

HAROUEBUSS,  a  piece  of  fire- arms,  of  the 
length  ot"a  mufket,  ufually  cocked  with  a  wneel.  It 
carried  a  ball  that  weighed  one  ounce  feven-eighths. 
There  was  alfo  a  larger  fort,  called  the  great  har- 
-quebufs,  ufed  for  the  defence  of  ftrong  places,  which 
carried  a  ball  of  about  three  ounces  and  a  half;  but 
they  are  now  but  little  ufed,  except  in  fome  old  caftles, 
,iind  by  the  French  in  fome  of  their  garrifons. 

HARRIER;  a  kind  of  hound,  endowed  with  an 
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admirable  gift  of  fmelling^-and  very  bold  in  the  pur- 
fuk  of  his  game.     Sec  Cams. 

HARRINGTON  (Sir  John),  an  ingenious  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  the  fon  of  John  Harrington,  Efq  ;  who 
was  committed  to  the  To^  cr  by  queen  Mary  for  hold- 
ing a  correfponcicnce  with  her  filter  Elizabeth  ;  who, 
when  ihe  came  to  the  crown,  flood  godmother  to  this 
fon.  Before  he  was  30,  he  publifhed  a  translation  of 
Ariofto's  Orlando  Faiiofo,  a  work  by  which  he  was 
principally  hnown  ;  for  though  he  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed fo  m  e  epigrams,  his  talent  did  not  feem  to  have 
lain  that  way.  He  was  created  knight  of  the  bath 
by  James  I.;  and  prefented  a  MS.  to  prince  Henry, 
levelled  chiefly  at  the  married  bifliops.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  about  the  latter  end  of  James's 
reign.      _ 

Harrington  (James),  a  moft  eminent  Englifli 
writer  in  the  17111  century,  bred  at  Oxford,  travelled 
into  Holland,  France,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  and 
learned  the  languages  of  thofe  countries.  Upon  his  1 
return  to  England,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy- 
chamber  extraordinary  to  King  Charles.  I.  Heferved 
the  king  with  great  fidelity,  and  made  ufe  of  hisinte- 
reft  with  his  friends  in  parliament  to  procure  matters 
to  be  accommodated  with  all  parties.  The  king  loved 
his  company  except  when  ihe  converfation  happened 
to  turn  upon  commonwealths.  He  found  means  to 
fee  the  king  at  St  James's  ;  and  attended  him  on  the 
fcaffold,  where,  or  a  little  before,  he  received  a  token 
of  his  majefty's  affection.  After  the  death  of  king 
Charles,  he  wrote  his  Oceana :  a  kind  of  political  ro- 
mance, in  imitation  of  Plato's  Commonwealth,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  faid,  that 
when  Oliver  perufed  it,  he  declared,  that  "  the  gentle- 
man had  wrote  very  well,  but  muft  not  think  to  cheat 
him  out  of  his  power  and  authority ;  for  that  what 
he  had  won  by  the  fword,  he  would  not  foffisr  himfelf 
to  be  fcribbled  out  of."  This  work  was  attacked  by 
feveral  writers,  againft  whom  he  defended  it.  Befide 
his  writings  to  promote  republican  principles,  he  in- 
flituced  likewife  a  nightly  meeting  offeveralingenious 
men  in  the  New  Palace-Yard,  W eftminfter  ;  which 
ehib  was  called  the  Rota,  and  continued  till  the  fe- 
cludcd  members  of  parliament  were  reftored  by  ge- 
neral Monk.  In  1661,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  treafonable  defigns  and  practices  ;  and 
chancellor  Hyde,  at  a  conference  with  the  lords 
and  commons,  charged  him  with  ber.-g  concerned 
in  a  plot.  But  a  committee  of  the  lords  and  commons 
could  make  nothing  of  that  plot.  He  was  convey- 
ed to  St  Nicolas's  ifland,  and  from  thence  to  Ply- 
mouth, where  he  fell  into  an  uncommon  diforder 
of  the  imagination.  Having  obtained  his  liberty  by 
means  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  he  was  carried  to  London, 
and  died  in  1677.  Pie  publifhed,  befides  the  above 
works,  feveral  others,  which  were  firft  collected  by 
Toland,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1700;  but  a  more 
complete  edition  was  publifhed,  in  1737,  by  the  reve- 
rend Dr  Birch. 

HARRIOT  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  algebraift, 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1560,  where  he  was  alfo  edu- 
cated. In  1579,  he  completed  hisbatchelor's  degree  ; 
and,  being  already  diftinguiihed  for  his  mathematical 
learning,  was  foon  after  recommended  to  Sir  Walter 
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Hams  Raleigh,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  inflrud  him  in  that 
w-^,.  ■■■-'  fcience.  He  was  accordingly  received  into  the  family 
of  that  gentleman  ;  who,  in  1585,  lent  him  with  the 
colony,  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  to  Virginia  ;  of 
which  country,  having  remained  there  about  a  year, 
he  afterwards  pnblifhed  a  topographical  defcription. 
About  the  year  1588,  Mr  Harriot  was  introduced  by 
his  patron  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  Henry  Percy  earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  allowed  him  a  penlion  of 
120I,  per  annum.  He  fpent  many  years  of  his  life 
in  Sion  college  ;  where  he  died  in  July  1621,  of  a 
cancer  in  his  lip,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Ch  riftopher,  wher e  a  han  dfome  monument  was  ereded 
to  his  memory.  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  he  was  a 
deift,  and  that  the  divines  looked  upon  his  death  as  a 
judgment.  Be  his  religious  opinions  what  they  might, 
he  was  donbtlefs  one  of  the  fir  ft  mathematicians  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  will  always  be  remember- 
ed as  the  inventor  of  the  prefent  improved  method  of 
algebraical  calculation.  His  improvements  in  algebra 
were  adopted  by  Des  Cartes,  and  for  a  conliderable 
time  impofed  upon  the  French  nation  as  his  own  in- 
vention ;  but  the  theft  was  at  laft  detected,  and  ex- 
pofed  byDr  Wallis,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Algebra,  where 
the  reader  will  find  our  author's  invention  accurately 
fpecified.  His  works  are,  1.  A  brief  and  true  report 
of  the  New-foundland  of  Virginia  ;  of  the  commodi- 
ties there  found,  and  to  be  raifed,  &c.  2.  Artis  ana- 
lytics praxis  ad  aquationes  algebraicas  nova  expedita, 
et generali  methodo  refohendas,  epoflhuwis  Thorite  Ear- 
riofiy  &c.  3.  Ephemtris  chyrometrica.  Mannfcript  in 
the  library  of  Sion  college.  He  is  faid  to  have  left 
feveral  other  manufcripts  which  are  probably  loft.  - 

HARRIS  (William),  a  protectant  diflenting  minif- 
ter  of  eminent  abilities  and  character,  relidedat  Ho- 
niton  in  Devonfhire.     Sept.  20.  1765,    the  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerlity  of  Glaf- 
gow,  by   the  unanimous  content  of  the  members  of 
that  body.     "  He  publiflied  an  Historical  and  Critical 
Account  of  the  Lives  of  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  in  five  vols  8vo.  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.    Bayle.     He    was  preparing  a  like   account  of 
James  II.     He  alfo  wrote  the  life  of  Hugh  Peters  ; 
befides  many  fugitive  pieces  occalionally,  for  the  pub- 
lic prints,  in  fnpport  of  liberty  and  virtue.     All  his 
works  have  been  well  received  ;  and  thofe  who  differ 
from  him  in  principle,  ftill  value  him  in  point  of  ia- 
duftry  and  faithfulnefs."     We  give  this  character  in 
the  words  of  his  munificent  patron  Mr  Hollis,  who 
had  prefented   him  with  many  valuable  books  rela- 
tive to  the  fubjeds  of  his  hiftories;  and  was  at  the 
expence  of  procuring  his  degree.     But  the  Dodor's 
works  were -differently  thought  of  by  the  authors  of 
the  Critical  Review  (March  1766).     "  Induftry  was 
their  principal  charaderiftic.     They  certainly  have 
none  of  the  vivacity  which  infpired  Bayle ,  and  in 
the  judgment  of  difpaflionate  readers,  impartiality  is 
frequently  violated."     Dr  Harris  died  at  Honiton, 
Feb.  4.  1770. 

HARRIS  (James,  Efq.),  an  Englifh  gentleman  of 
very  uncommon  parts  and  learning,  was  ihe  fon  of 
James  Harris,  Efq  ;  by  a  lifter  of  lord  Shaftefbury  au- 
thor of  the  Charaderifiics.  He  was  born  in  the 
Clofe  at  Salifbury  1709  ;  and  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar-fchool  there.  In  1726,  he  was  removed  to  Wad- 
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ham  college  in  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree.  He  cul-  Harris, 
livated  letters,  however,  mod  attentively  ;  and  alfo  Harnfon. 
nmfic,  in  the  theory  and  pradice  of  which  he  is  faid 
to  have  had  few  equals.  He  was  amenber  for  Chrift- 
church  Hants,  which  he  reprefented  in  feveral  fuccef- 
five  parliaments.  In  1763,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  foorr  af- 
ter removed  to  the  board  of  treafury.  In  1774  he 
was  madefecretary  and  comptroller  to  the  queen, which 
poft  he  held  until  his  death.  He  died  Dec.  21,  i78o,in 
his  72d  year,  after  along  illnefs,  which  he  bore  with 
calmnefs  and  rtfignation.— He  is  the  author  of  fome 
valuable  works.  1.  Three  Treatifes  :  concerning  Art; 
Mulic,  Painiing,  and  Poetry;  and  Hapninefs,  1  745, 
8vo.  2.  Hermes  ;  or,  a  Philofophical  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Univerfal  Grammar.  3.' Philofophical  Ar- 
rangements. 4.  Philological  Inquiries,  1782,  2  vols 
8vo.  finifhed  juft  before  his  death,  and  publifhed  lince. 
Thefe  Inquiries  ihow  much  ingenuity  and  learning; 
but  being  the  amufement  of  his  old  age  rather  than  an 
exertion  of  genius,  they  have  not  thephilofophic  tone 
of  his  former  produdions. 

HARRIS,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Iflands 
of  Scotland.     It  is  20  miles  in  length,    and  10  in 
breadth.     Upon  the  eaft  fide  it  is  moftly  rock  ;  but 
on  the  weft  there  are  fome  tolerable  farms,  and  the 
number  of  people  amounts  to  2000.     It  has  Lewis  on 
the  North,  and  North  Uilt  on  the  fouth,from  which  it 
isfeparated  by  a  channel  of  four  miles  in  width,  called 
the  Sound,  of  Harris*     This  channel  is  navigable  for 
veflels  of  burden,  but  it  requires  a  fkilful  pilot.     It  is 
the  only  paffage  between  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis  and 
Bara  for  velTels  of  burden  palling  to  and  from  the  weft 
fide  of  the   Long  Ifland.     The  found  is  greatly  en- 
cumbered with  rocks  and  iflands,  fome  of  which  are 
confiderable,  as  Bernera,  Pabay,  Enfay,  Killegray. 
Thefe,  with  Scalpay,  Taranfay,  and  Scarp,  com  pole 
the  inhabited  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Harris.     Some  of 
them  produce   good  crops  of  grain,  and  all  of  them 
good  pafture.     Harris  and  its  iflands  fell  from  400  to 
500  ton  of  kelp  annually  ;  it  abounds  on  the  ealt  fide 
in  excellent  lochs  or  bays,  and  its  lhores  on  both  fides 
form  one  continued  filhery.     The   fifh  on  this  coaft, 
and  along  the  whole  lhores  of  the  Long  Illand,  are 
more  numerous,  and  of  a  larger  dimenfions,  than  thofe 
on  the  oppofite  continent  ;  on  which  account,  two 
royal  fifhing  ftations    were  begun  in    the   reign  of 
Charles  I.  one  in  Loch  Maddie,  and  the  other  in  the 
Sound  of  Harris. 

HARRISON  (William),  a  writer  much  efteemed 
andpatronifed  by  the  literati  of  his  time,  was  fellow 
of  New-college,  Oxford,and  had  noother  income  than 
40I.  a  year  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  duke  of  Oueenfbcry's 
fons.  In  this  employment  he  fortunately  attraded 
the  favour  of  Dr  Swift,  whofe  felicitations  with  Mr 
St  John  obtained  for  him  the  reputable  employment 
of  fecretary  to  lord  Raby,  amballador  at  the  Hague, 
and  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford.  A  letter  of  his  whilst 
at  Utrecht,  dated  Dec.  16,  1712,  is  printed  in  the 
Dean's  works.  Mr  Harrifon  who  did  not  long  en- 
joy his  rifing  fortune,  was  difpatched  to  London  with 
the  Barrier-treaty;  and  died  Feb.  14,  1712-13.  See 
the  Journal  to  Stella,  of  that  and  the  following  day  ; 
where  Dr  Swift  laments  his  lofs  with  the  mod  unaf- 
feded  fincerity.  Mr  Tickle  has  mentioned  him  with 
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Harrifon.  refpedt  in  his  Profpect  of  Peace  ;  in  Englifh  Poets, 
Vol.  XXVI.  p.  113  ;  and  Dr  Young  in  the  beautiful 
clofe  of  an  Epiftle  to  Lord  Lanfdowne,  Vol.  L1I. 
p.  185,  mott  pathetically  bewails  his  lofs.  Dr  Birch, 
who  has  given  a  curious  note  on  Mr  Harrifon's  Letter 
to  Swift,  has  confounded  him  with  Thomas  Harrifon, 
M.  A.  of  Queen's-college.  In  Nichols's  Select  Col- 
lection are  fome  pleafing  fpeciraens  of  his  poetry  ; 
which,  with  Woodftock-Fark  in  Dodfley's  Collection^ 
and  an  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  1707,  in 
Duncombe's  Horace,  are  all  the  poetical  writings  that 
are  known  of  this  excellent  young  man  ;  who  figured 
both  as  an  humorift  and  politician  in  the  fifth  vo- 
lume of  the  Tatler,  of  which  (under  the  patronage  of 
Bolingbroke,  Henley,  and  Swift)  he  was  proferTedly 
the  editor.  See  the  Supplement  to  Swift. — There 
was  another  William  Harrifon,  author  of  The  Pilgrim, 
or  the  happy  Convert,  a  Paftoral  Tragedy,   1709. 

Harrison  (John),  a  moft  accurate  mechanic,  the 
celebrated  inventor  of  the  famous  time-keeper  for  af- 
certaining  the  longitude  at  fea,  and  alfo  of  the  com- 
pound, or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  gridiron  pen- 
dulum ;  was  born  at  Foulby,  in  the  parifh  of  Wrag- 
by,  near  Pontefracf  in  Yorkihire,  in  1693.     The  vi- 
gour of  his  natural  abilities,  if  not  even  ftrengthened 
by  the  want  of  education,  which  confined  his  atten- 
tion to  few  objects,  at  leaft- amply  compenfated   the 
deficiencesof  it  ;  as  fully  appeared  from  the  aftoniih- 
ing  progrefs  he  made  in  that  branch  of  mechanics  to 
which  he  devoted  himfelf.     His  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter, in  which  profeflion  the  fon  aflifled  ;  occasionally 
alfo,  according  to  the  mifccllaneous  practice  of  coun- 
try artifts,  furveying  land,  and  repairing  clocks  and 
watches.     He  was,  from  his  early  childhood,  attached 
to  any  machinery  moving  by  wheels,  as  appeared  while 
he  lay  lick  of  the  fmall-pox  about  thefixth  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  had  a  watch  placed  open  upon  his  pil- 
low to  amufe  himfelf  by  contemplating  the  move- 
ment.    In  1700,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Bar- 
row in  Lincoln/hire;  where,  though  his  opportunities 
of  acquiring  knowledge  were  very  few,  he  eagerly 
improved  every  incident  from  which  he  might  collect; 
information  ;   frequently  employing  all  or  great  part 
of  his  nights  in  writing  or  drawing  :  and  he  always 
acknowledged    his  obligation  to    a    clergyman  who 
came  every  Sunday  to  officiate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  lent  him  a  MS.  copy  of  profeiTor  Saunderfon's 
Lectures  ;  which  he  carefully  and  neatly  tranferibed, 
with  all  the  diagrams.     His   native   genius   exerted 
itfelf  fuperior  to  thefe  folitary  difadvactages  ;   for  in 
the  year  1  726,  he  had  conftructed  two  clocks,  moftly 
of  wood,  in  which  he  applied   the  efcapement  and 
compound  pendulum  of  his  own  invention  :  thefe  fur- 
pafled  every  thing  then  made,  fcarcely  erring  a  fecond 
in  a  month.     In  1728,  he  came  up  to  London  with 
the  drawings  of  a  machine  for  determining  the  longi- 
tude at  fea,  in  expectation  of  being  enabled  to  exe- 
cute one  by  the  board  of  longiiude.     Upon  applica- 
tion to  Dr   Halley,  he   referred  him  to  Mr  George 
Graham  ;  who,  difcoveringhe  had  uncommon  merit, 
advifed  him  to  make  his  machine  before  he  applied 
to  the  board   of  longitude.       He   returned  home    to 
perform  this  talk  ;  and  in  1 735  came  to  London  again 
with  his  firft  machine  ;  with  which  he  was  fent  to 


Lifbou  the  next  year  for  a  trial  of  its  properties.     In 
this  fhort  voyage,  he   corrected    the  dead  reckoning 
about  a  degree  and  a  half;  a  fuccefs  that  proved  the 
means  of  his  receiving  both  public  and  private  encou- 
ragement.    About  the  year   1739,  ne  completed  his 
fecond  machine,  of  a  conftruction  much  more  iimple 
than  the  former,  and  which  anfwered  much  better  : 
this,  though  not  fent  to  fea,  recommended  Mr  Har- 
rifon yet  ltronger  to  the  patronage  of    his  private 
friends  and  of  the  public.     His  third  machine,  which 
he  produced  in  1749,  was  ftill  lefs  complicated  than  the 
fecond,  and  fuperior  in  accuracy,  as  erring  only  three  or 
four  feconds  in  a  week.  This  he  conceived  to  be  thewf 
plus  ultra  of  his  attempts  ;  but  in  an  endeavour  to  im- 
prove pocket-watches,  he  found  the  principles  he  ap- 
plied to  furpafs  his  expectation fo  much,  as  to  encourage 
him  to  make  his  fourth  time-keeper,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  pocket-watch,  about  fix  inches  diameter. 
With  this  time  keeper  his  fon  made  two  voyages,  the 
one  to  Jamaica,  and  the  other  to  Barbadoes  :  in  both 
which  experiments  it  corrected  the  longitude  within 
the  neareft  limits  required  by  the  act  of  the  12th  of 
queen  Anne  ;  and  the  inventor  therefore,  at  different 
times,  though  not  without  infinite  trouble,  received, 
the  propofed  reward  of  20,000!.  Thefe  four  machines 
were  given  up  to  the  board  of  longitude.     The  three 
former  were  not  of  any  ufe,  as   all  the    advantages 
gained  by  making  them  were  comprehended   in  the 
lalt  ;   they  were  worthy,  however,  of  being  carefully 
preferved  as  mechanical  curiolities,  in  which  might  be 
traced  the  gradations  of  ingenuity  executed  with  the 
moft  delicate  workmanfhip  ;   whereas  they  now  lie 
totally  neglected  in  the  royal  obfervatory   at  Green- 
wich. The  fourth  machine,  emphatically  diltinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  The  time-keeper,  has  been  copied  by  the 
ingenious  Mr  Kendal  ;  and  that  duplicate,  during 
a  three  years  circumnavigation   of  the  globe  in   the 
fouthern   hemifphere  by   captain  Cook,  anfwered  as 
well  as  the  original.     The  latter  part  of  Mr  Harri- 
fon's life  was    employed  in  making    a  fifth  improved, 
time-keeper  on  the  fame  principles  with   the  prece- 
ding one  ;  which,  at  the  end  of  a  ten  weeks  trial,  in 
1772,  at  the  king's  private  obfervatory  at  Richmond, 
erred  only  41  feconds.     Within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  his  conititution  viiibly  declined;  and    he  had 
frequent  fits  of  the  gout,  a  diforder  that  never  attacked 
him  before  his  77th  year:   he  died    at    his  houfe  in 
Red-Lion  Square,  in   1776,  aged  83.     The  reclufe 
manner  of  Ins  life  in  the  unremitted  purfuit  of  his  fa- 
vourite object,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  qualify 
him  as  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  the  many  diicourage- 
ments  he  encountered  in  foliciting  the  legal  reward  of 
his  labours,  ftill  lefs  difpofed    him    to  accommodate 
himfelf  to  the  humours  of  mankind.     In  converting, 
on  his  profeflion,  he  was  clear,    diftinct,  and  modeft ; 
yet  j  like  many  other  mere  mechanics,  found  a  difficul- 
ty in  delivering  his  meaning  by  writing  :  in  which 
he  adhered    to  a  peculiar  and  uncouth  phrafeology. 
This  was  but  too  evident  in  his Dejcription  concerning 
fuch  ?nechanijm  as  will  afford  a  nice  or  true  menfura- 
tion  of  time,  &c.  8vo.  1775  ;  which  his  well-known 
mechanical  talents  will  induce  the  public  to  account 
for  from  his  unacquaintance  with  letters,  from   his 
advanced  age,  and  attendant  mental  infirmities  .;  a- 
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Karroeate  mong  which  may  be  reckoned  his  obftinate  refufal  to 
U  accept  of  any  afliftance  whatever  in  this  publication. 
Hart.  This  linall  work  includes  alfo  an  account  of  his  new 
muiical  fcale  ;  or  mechanical  d  vifion  of  the  octave, 
according  to  the  proportion  which  the  radius  and  dia- 
meter of  a  circle  have  refpeciively  to  the  circumfe- 
rence. He  had  in  his  youth  been  the  leader  of  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  band  of  church-lingers  ;  had  a  very  delicate 
earYor  mulic  ;  and  his  experiments  on  found,  with  a 
molt  curious  monochord  of  his  own  improvement,  are 
reported  to  have  been  not  lefs  accurate  than  thsfe  he 
was  engaged  in  for  the  menfuration  of  time. 

HARROGATE,  a  village  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfnire,  in  the  parifli  of  Knarefborough,  remarkable 
for  its  medicinal  fpriags.  Thefe  are  three  in  number, 
all  different  in  their  qualities,  notwithftanding  their 
contiguity.  1.  Tbe  Tewct  water  or  Sweet  Spa,  a  vi- 
triolic fpring  of  a  fort  of  milky  tafle  ufed  in  gravelly 
cafes,  was  difcovered  by  Mr  Slingfby  1638.  2.  The 
ftinking  or  fulphur  fpring,  ufeful  in  dropfical,  fcorbu- 
tic,  and  gouty  cafes,  rifes  in  the  town,  and  is  received 
in  four  bafons  under  four  different  buildings;  at  one  it 
is  drunk,  at  the  others  ufed  for  hot  or  cold  baths.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  ;  but  taftesandfmellslikeacompofition 
of  rotten  eggs,  fea-water,  and  fulphur,  and  extremely 
fait.  Bathing  is  the  moft  general  mode  of  ufing  it. 
It  is  the  ftrongeft  fulphur  water  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  from  the  fuperior  ilrength  of  the  impregnating 
fulphur,  it  does  not  lofe  the  fulphureous  fmell  even 
when  expofed  to  a  fcalding  and  almoft  boiling  heat  ; 
and  indiftillingit,  when  three  pints  had  been  taken  off 
from  a  gallon  of  it,  the  laft  was  as  ftrong  as  the  firft, 
and  flunk  intolerably.  It  is  difcutient  and  attenu- 
ating, and  a  warm  bath  of  it  is  of  great  benefit  in  pains 
and  aches,  ltrains  and  lamenefs  ;  diflblving  hard  dwel- 
lings, curingold  ulcers  and  fcrophulous complaints  and 
is  a  powerful  cleanfer  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 
3.  St  Mungo's  well,  it  is  fo  called  from  Kentigern,  a 
Scots  faint,  much  honoured  hereabouts,  whom  his 
tutor  Servanus  biiliop  of  Orkney,  out  of  affection  for 
him,  called  Mov.gah,  which  in  the  Norifh  or  Norway 
language  fignifiesa  dear  friend — The  Harrogate  fea- 
fon  is  from  May  to  Michaelmas  ;  and  the  company  af- 
femble  and  lodge  in  five  or  fix  large  houfes  or  inns  on 
the  heath,  a  mile  from  the  village,  each  houfe  having 
a  long  room  and  an  ordinary  :  the  beft  company 
ufed  to  lodge  at  Knarefborough,  which  is  three 
miles  off. 

HARROW-on-the-Hill,  a  town  of  Middlefex, 
fo  called  from  its  fuuation  on  the  high  eft  hill  in  the 
county,  is  iomihs  northweft  of  London.  This  parifh 
is  noted  for  a  free  fchool,  founded  in  the  reign  ofqueen 
Elizabeth.  A  filver  arrow  is  lhot  for  here  once  a-year, 
viz.  Auguft  4.  by  a  felect  number  of  the  feholars,  who 
are  drefred  for  the  purpofe  in  the  habit  of  archers. 

Harrow,  in  agriculture.     See  there,  n°  98. 

HART,  a  flag,  or  male  deer,  in  the  fixth  year. 
See  Cervus. 

HART-Beefl,  or  Qjianga.     See  Capra. 

Hart'  t-Homs,  the  horns  of  the  common  male-deer. 
— The  fcrapings  or  rafpings  of  the  horn  of  this  ani- 
mal are  medicinal,  and  ufed  in  decoctions,  ptifans,  &c. 

Hartfhorn  jelly  is  nutritive  and  ftrengthening,  and 
is  fometimes  given  in  diarrhoeas;  but  a  decoction  of 


burnt  hartfhorn  in  water  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  Hnrtford. 
this  purpofe,  and  is  called  hartjbern  drink.  * 

The  coal  of  hartfhorn,  by  being  calcined  with  a 
loag  continued  and  ftrong  fire,  is  changed  into  a  very 
white  earth,  called  hart/horn  calcined  to  whitenefs. 
This  earth  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  abforbent, 
and  adminiftered  in  dyfenteries  and  labour-pains, 
which  arefuppsfed  to  becaufed  by  acrid  and  ill-digeft- 
ed  matters  This  earth  levigated  is  the  bafis  of  Syden- 
ham's white  decoction,  which  is  commonly  prefcribed 
in  thefe  difeafes. 

The  fait  of  hartfhorn  is  a  great  fudorific,  and  given 
in  fevers  with  fuccefs  ;  and  hartfhorn  alfo  yields,  by 
diftillation,  a  very  penetrative  volatile  fpirit. 

HARTFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  fignifying,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the 
**  ford  of  harts,"   ftands  on  the  river  Lea,  21  miles 
from  London  ;  and  is  of  conliderable  antiquity.  Here 
the  Eaft-Saxon  kings  often  kept  their  court;  and  here, 
in  673,  was  held  a  fynod.    King  Alfred  built  a  caftle 
here,  by  which  the  Danifli  vefTels  were  deftroyed,  that 
came  up  from  the  Thames  by  its  river  as  far  as.  Ware, 
where  the  Danes  had  erected  a  fort,  from  which  they 
made  frequent  fallies  to  plunder  and  deftroy  the  coun- 
try.    The  prefent  caftle  confifts  of  a  gate-houfe,  or 
lodge  of  brick,  and  a  range  of  brick  buildings,  which 
feem  of  the  time  of  James  or  Charles  I.  and   alfo  of  a 
very  ancient  wall  of  ruble-ftone,  with  angular  towers, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  Handing  ever  iince  its  firft  foun- 
dation.    The   manor  of  the  town  was  all  along  tbe 
king's,  of  whom  both  the  town  and  caftle  were  for- 
merly held  in  caplte.   The  barons  took  the  latter  from 
king  John,  but  Henry  III.  recovered  it.    Edward  IIL 
gave  the  town  a  charter  for  markets  on  Thurfdays  and 
Saturdays,  and  in  this  grant  of  it  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
it  is  called  The  Honour  of  Hartford.  It  fent  members 
to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  but  afier  the 
7th?of  Henry  V.  on  the  petition  of  the  bailiff  and  bur- 
gefTes  to  be  exempted  byreafon  of  their  poverty,  that 
privilege  was  discontinued  till  the  22d  of  James  I. 
Henry  VI.  who  kept  his  Eafterherein  1429,  ordained 
by  his  charter,  confirming  their  market,  that  no  other 
fhould  be  kept  on  the  fame  days,  within  feven  miles, 
on  pain  of  having  the  goods  feized  by  the  bailiffs  of 
*Iartford.  This  manor  being  then  part  of  queen  Mar- 
garet's jointure,  the  courts  were  held  in  her  name,  and 
fhe  appointed  a  horfe  fair  to  be  kept  in  what  part  of 
the  town  the  bailiff  and  conftables  thought  fit.  The 
ftandard  of  weights  and  meafures  was  fixed  here  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  Mary  I.  made  thisacorpora- 
tionby  the  name  of  bailiffs  and  burgefTes,  of  whom  the 
latter  were  16  by  her    charter.      In  the   25th  and 
35th  of  Elizabeth,  Michaelmas-term  was  kept  here, 
by  reafon  of  the  plague  at  both  times  in  London  ;  and 
that  queen,  who  fometimes  relided  in  its  caftle,    and 
declared  the  borough  as  parcel  of  her  duchy  of  Lan- 
cafter,  granted  it  a  new  charter,  by  the  ftyle  of  a  bai- 
liff,   1 1  capital  burgefTes  and  16  affiftants,  with  a  mar- 
ket on  Saturday.  James  I.  granted  it  a  new  charter, 
with  the  ftyle  of  mayor,  burgefTes,  and  commonalty, 
to  have  10  capital  burgefles,  and    16  affiftants,  the 
mayor  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  former  by  both  of  them  ; 
and  a  fair  was  then  appointed  here  on  May  12.    Here 
was  once  a  monaftery,  founded  by  a  nephew  of  Wil- 
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Hartford-  liam   the  Conqueror  ;  and  here   were  formerly  five 
ftire>      churches  which  are  now  reduced  to  two.    In  St  An- 

Hartland.  (]rew's  there  is  a  feat  not  only  for  the  mayor  andaldcr- 
~  men,  but  another  tor  the  governors  of  Chrift-church 
hofpital  in  London,  who  have  erected  a  houfein  this 
town  on  account  of  its  healthy  air  and  dry  fituation, 
to  receive  fuch  children  as  wanted  either  health  or 
room  in  that  hofpital ;  and  they  have  built  a  gallery 
in  the  church,  wherein  200 of  their  children  may  be 
accommodated.  The  town  is  now  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high-fteward,  who  is  generally  a  nobleman,  a 
recorder,  9  aldermen,  a  town-clerk,  chamberlain,  10 
capital  burgelfts,  and  16  afliftants,  and  has  2  ferjeants 
at  mace.  The  chief  commodities  of  its  market  are 
wheat,  malt,  and  wool;  and  it  is  faid  to  fend  5000 
quarters  of  nialt  to  London  weekly  by  the  river  Lea. 
Befides  the  abovementioned,  here  are  two  fairs  on 
July  5  and  November  8,  and  2  others  for  cattle,  viz. 
the  Saturday  fortnight  before  Eafler,  and  its  Midfum- 
mer  fair  is  chiefly  for  horfes.  Here  is  a  handfome 
free  grammar  fchool,  befides  3  charity. fchools  ;  but  the 
fplendor  of  the  place  is  much  diminifhed  fince  the 
north  road  from  London  was  turned  through  Ware. 
The  county  goal,  however,  is  ftill  kept  in  the  town, 
and  the  gaol-delivery  in  the  caftle.  It  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Seymour-Conway. 

HARTFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  de- 
riving its  name  from  Hartford  the  capital  ;  and  that 
from  the  harts  with  which  it  anciently  abounded,  be- 
ing then  over-run  with  woods.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Eflex,  on  the  weft  by  Bedfordlhire,  and  Buc- 
kinghamfhire,  on  the  fouth  by  Middlefex,  and  on  the 
north  by  Cambridgefhire.  This  county  is  much  in- 
dented by  thofe  that  furround  it  :  the  longeft  part  is 
about  35  miles,  and  the  broadeft  about  27;  and 
the  circumference  is  190,  containing  about  451,000 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds,  which  con- 
tain 19  market  towns,  54  vicarages,  120  parifhes,  and 
near  950  villages,  with  about  16,500  houfes,  and 
90,000  inhabitants  ;  and  fends  fix  members  to  parlia- 
ment, two  knights  for  the  fhire,  with  two  burgefTes 
for  St  Albans,  and  as  many  for  Hartford.  Before  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  one  fherifFferved  both  for 
this  fhire  and  Effex;  but  in  the  ninth  year  of  her 
reign,  it  had  one  allotted  for  itfelf.  With  regard  to 
ccclefiaflical  jurifdiction,  it  belongs  partly  to  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Lincoln,  and  partly  to  that  of  London. 
Though  the  foil  in  general,  efpecially  in  the  Chil- 
tern  and  fouthern  parts,  is  but  very  indifferent,  and 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  counties  ; 
yet  the  air  is  fonmch  fuperior,  that  lands  in  this  fhire 
generally  fell  at  three  or  four  years  purchafe  more  thau 
in  many  others  on  that  account.  But  it  mad  be 
owned,  that  the  foil  of  Hartfordfhire  has  been  much 
improved  of  late,  by  draining,  fowing  grafs-feeds,  and 
other  methods.  There  are  few  or  no  manufactures  in 
the  county  ;  but  its  markets  are  much  frequented,  in 
confequence  of  its  being  near  London,  for  malt  and 
all  forts  of  grain,  which,  with  the  many  thorough- 
fares through  it,  make  ample  amends. 

HARTLAND,  a  town  in  Dcvonmire,  near  the 
Briftol  channel,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  much 
frequented  by  the  people  of  Cornwall,  who  come  hi- 
ther in  boats.     It  gives  its  name  to  a  point,  called 


Hartosria. 


Hartland  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  Briilol   channel.  Hartlepool 
W.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  51.9.  II 

HARTLEPOOL,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  It  is  commodiouily  feated  on  a  promon- 
tory, and  is  almoft  encom palled  by  the  fea.  It  is  an 
ancient  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  alder- 
men, with  other  fubordinate  officers.  It  is  at  prefent 
a  pretty  large  but  poor  place.  It  depends  chiefly  oh 
the  fiflung- trade  ;  md  its  harbour  is  much  frequented 
by  coliers  pafling  to  and  from  Newcaftle.  W.  Long, 
o.  55.   N.  54.  40. 

HARTLEY,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  on  the 
coaft,  fituated  northweft  of  Tynemouth,  where  Lord 
Delavalhas  conftru&eda  pretty  haven,  whence  coals 
are  fhipped  for  London.  Here  are  large  fait  works 
and  copperas  works,  and  likewife  confiderable  glafs 
works  ;  and  there  is  here  a  canal  cut  through  a  folid 
rock  to  the  harbour,  52  feet  deep,  30  broad,  and  900 
long.  Thefe  works  are  the  fole  property  of  Lord  De- 
laval,  and  yield  a  revenue  of  above  20,000 1.  per  aim. 

Hartley  (David),  M.  A.  born  at  llingworth, 
where  his  father  was  a  curate,  received  his  academi- 
cal education  at  Jefus  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  a  fellow.  He  firfl  began  to  practife  phytic  at 
Newark,  in  Nottinghamfhire  ;  from  whence  he  remo- 
ved to  St  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk.  After  this, 
he  fettled  for  fome  time  in  London  ;  and  laftly  went 
to  lwe  at  Bath,  where  he  died  in  1757,  aged  53, 
leaving  two  fons  and  a  daughter.  He  publifhed  "  A 
view  of  the  prefent  evidence  for  and  againft  Mrs  Ste- 
phens's* medicines  as  a  folvent  for  the  flone,  contain 
ing  1^5  cafes,  with  fome  experiments  and  obferva 
tions;"  London,  1739.  ^e  is  faid  to  have  alfo  writ- 
ten againft  Dr  Warren,  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  de- 
fence of  inoculation  ;  and  fome  letters  of  bis  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions.  The  doc- 
tor was  certainly  a  man  of  learning,  and  reputed  a 
good  phyfician  ;  but  too  fond  of  noftrums.  But  his 
moft  confiderable  literary  production  is  a  work  intitled, 
"  Observations  on  man,  his  frame,  his  duty,  and  his 
expectations,  in  two  parts;"  London,  1749,  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  firfl  part  contains  obfervations  on  the  frame 
of  the  human  body  and  mind,  and  on  their  mutual 
connections  and  influences.  The  fecond  part  contains 
obfervations  on  the  duty  and  expectations  of  man- 
kind. 

HARTMAN  (John  Adolphus),  a  learned  divine 
and  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Munfter  in  1680.  After 
being  a  Jefuit  for  feveral  years,  he  became  a  Calvinift 
at  CafTel,  in  1715  ;  and  foon  after  was  made  profeflbr 
of  philofophy  and  poetry,  and  in  1722  profeflbr  of 
hiftory  and  eloquence,  at  Marpurg,  where  he  died  in 
1744.  The  moft  cfteemed  of  his  works  are,  r.  The 
ftate  of  the  fciences  at  HefTe,  in  German.  2.  Hijlo- 
ria  Bajjiaca,  3  vols.  3.  Pracepta  eloquentia  rationa- 
lis,  &c. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  George  Hart- 
man,  a  German  mathematician,  who,  in  1540,  wrote 
a  book  on  perfpective  ;  nor  with  Wolfgang  Hartman, 
who,  in  1596,  compofed  the  Annals  of  Augfburg. 

HARTOGIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  or- 
der, Aggregate.  The  male  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  the 
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Hamfpices  petals  five;  the  female  c;ilyxtriphyllous,  with  iivxpc-  room,  a  library,   and  a  mnfeum  ;  and  in    1656,  he     Harvey,. 

5         tals,  and  five  barren  and  five  caltrated  ftamina.  There  brought  the  deeds  of  his  cftate,  and  prefented  them  to    Harwich. 

Harvey,    are  three  capTuks  ;  and  the  feeds  arc  arillated,  or  in-  the  college.     He  was  then  prefent  at  the  firft  feaft, 

s—  * clofed  in  a  deciduous  cafe.  inftituted  by  himfelf,  to  be  continued   annually,  to- 

H^RUSPICES,  pretenders  to  divination  by  cer-  gethcr  with  a  commemoration  fpe-ech  in  Latin,  to  be 

tain  iigas  or  omens  among   the  Romans. — -The  Ro-  fpoken  on  the  18th  of  October,  in  honour  of  the  be- 


lnan  harufpices  were  at  firft  all  taken  from  Hetruria, 
where  their  art  had  moft  credit.  Afterwards  young 
Romans  were  fent  into  Hetruria,  in  order  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  fcience.  It  confifted  in  foretelling  future 
events  by  attending  to  various  circumftanoes  ot  the  vic- 
tims. Fir  It,  It  was  an  ill  omen  when  the  victim  would 


nefactors  to  the  college  ;  he  having  appointed  a  hand- 
fome  ftipend  to  the  orator,  and  alfo  for  the  keeper  of 
the  library  and  mnfeum,  which  are  flill  called  by  his 
name.     He  died  in  1657. 

This  great  phy  lician  had  the  happinefs,  in  his  life- 
time, to  find  the  clamours  of  ignorance,  envy,  and 


not  come  to  the  altar  without  dragging,  when  it  broke  prejudice  againft  his  doctrine,  totally  filenced,  and  to 
its  rope,  fled  away,  avoided  the  ftroke,  ftruggled  fee  it  univerfaliy  eftablifhed.  It  has,  by  length  of 
much  after  it,  made  a  great  bellowing,  was  long  a-     time,  been  more  and  more  confirmed,  and  every  man 


dying,  or  bled  but  little.  Secondly,  Prefages  were 
drawn  from  infpec"ting  the  noble  parts  of  the  victim 
when  opened  ;  as  the  heart,  lungs,  fpleen,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  liver.  If  all  chefe  were  found,  if  the  top 
of  the  liver  was  large  and  well-made,  and  if  its  fibres 
were  ftrong,  it  prefaged  well  for  the  affair  in  queftion. 
Thirdly,  Knowledge  was  alfo  drawn  by  the  harufpi- 
ces from  the  manner  in  which  the  fire  confumed  the 
victim.  If  the  flame  brightened  immediately,  v.  as  pure 
and  clear,  rofe  up  in  a  pyramid  without  noife,  and  did 
not  go  out  till  the  victim  was  confumed,  thcfe  were 
happy  iigns.    Fourthly,  The  fmoke  alio  was  conlider- 


now  fees  and  knows  it  from  his  own  experience.  It 
appears  10  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  medicine  ; 
as  it  is  perhaps  imjoffible  to  define  health  and  licknefs. 
in  fewer  words,  than  that  the  one  is  a  free,  and  the 
other  an  obstructed,  circulation. — Dr  Harvey  was  not 
only  an  excellent  phyfician,  but  an  excellent  man  ;  his 
modefty,  candour,  and  piety,  were  equal  to  his  know- 
ledge ;  the  farther  he  penetrated  into  the  wonders  of 
nature  the  more  he  was  inclined  to  venerate  the  Au- 
thor of  it. 

HARWICH,  a  town   of  EfTex,    in  England,   72 
miles  from  London.    It  is  not  large  ;  but  is  well  built 


cd,  whether  it  whirled  about  in  curls,  or  fpread  itfelf  and  populous,  has  a  good  maritime  trade,  is  almoft 

to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  gave  a  fmell  different  from  encompaifed  by  the  fea,  and  has  ftrong  works.     It  is 

the  common  one  of  broiled  meat.     Fifthly,  It  was  a  walled  in  ;  and  the  ftreets  are  paved  for  the  moft  part 

lucky  omen  if  the  incenfe  they  burned  aielted  all  at  with  clay,  which  tumbling  down  from  the  cliff,  where  is 

once,  and  gave  a  moft  agreeable  fmell.  apetrefying  water  between  the  town  and  Beacon-Hill, 

HARUSP1CY.      See  Haruspice    and  Divina-  foon  grows  as  hard  as  ftone  ;  and  the  inhabitants  boalt 

tion.  thewallis  as  ftrong  and  the  ftreets  areas  clean  as  thofs 

HARVEST,  probably  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  that  are  of  real  ftone.     The  harbour  or  bay  is  very 

fignifying  herb  feaji,  is  that  feafon  of  the  year  when  large,  fafe,  and  deep  ;  and  is  commanded  by  a  ftrong 


the  corn  is  ripe  and  fit  to  be  reaped  and  gathered  into 
barns. 

Harvest-F/j-,  in  zoology,  a  large  four-winged  fly 
of  the  cicada  kind,  very  common  in  Italy,  and  erro- 
neoully  fuppofed  to  be  a  grafshopper.     See  Cicada. 

HARVEST-Home,  denotes  the  feaft  often  obferved  at 
the  clofe  of  harveft,  and  alfo  the  fong  ufed  on  that  oc- 
cafion.     See  December. 

HARVEY  (Dr  William),  an  eminent  Englifh  phy- 
fieian  in  the  17th  century,  was  incorporated  Doctor 
of  phytic  in  Cambridge,  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
college  of  phyficians  in  London,  and  was  appointed 
lecturer  of  anatomy  and  chirurgery  in  that  college. 
In  thefe  lectures  he  opened  his  difcovery  relating  to 


fort  on  the  Suffolk  fide,  though  not  in  that  county. 
Here  is  a  dock  belonging  to  the  government,  with  all 
convenience  for  building,  cleaning,  and  refitting  men 
of  war.  A  little  way  from  the  town,  on  a  high  hill 
called  Beacon-hill,  is  a  very  fine  light-houfe,  which  is 
feen  at  a  great  diftance,  and  is  very  ufeful  on  th:s 
dangerous  coaft.  At  this  place  the  packet  boats  which 
pafs  between  England  and  Holland  are  ftationed,  and 
the  town  is  much  benefited  by  the  paffengers.  The 
bay  is  fo  fpacious,  by  the  influx  of  the  Stour  from  Ma- 
ningtree,  and  the  Orwell  from  Ipfwich,  and  fuch  ufe 
was  made  of  it  in  the  Dutch  war,  that  ico  fail  of 
men  of  war  have  been  feen  there  at  one  time,  with 
their  tenders,  befides  300  or  400  fail  of  colliers  ;  for  it 


the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  which,  after  a  variety  of  is  a  perfect  harbour  to  within  two  miles  cf  Ipfwich, 

experiments,  he  communicated  to  the  world  in  his  .fix-  and  able  to  receive  fhips  of  100  guns  all  the  way.  The 

ercitatio  anato7uica  de  weoiu  cordis  et  fangitinis.  He  was  inns  here  are  very  good  ;  but  the  accommodations  dear, 

phyfician  to  king  James  I.  and  to  king  Charles  I.  and  by  reafon  of  the  great  concourfe  of  paffengers  to  and 

adhered  to  the  royal  caufe.  His  works  have  eternized  from  Holland,  which  was  the  motive  of  fitting  up  iloops 

his  memory.    In  1651,  he  publiihed  his  Exercitatior.es  to  go  thither  directly  from  the  Thames,  when  the 

de  generatione  animalium,  a  very  curious  work  ;  but  it  ftage-coaches  that  ufed  to  ply  two  or  three  times  a 

would  have  been  more  fo  had  not  his  papers  been  de-  week  between  this  place  and  London  were  laid  down, 

ftroyed  during  the  civil  wars.     In  1654,  he  was  cho-  This  place  was  firft  made  a  free  borough,  and  had  a 

fenpre/ident  of  thecollegeof  phyficiansinhisabfence:  grant  ofits  market  on  Tuefdays  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 

but  his  age  and  weaknefs  were  fo  great,  that  he  could  ward  II.     Its  government  was  fettled  by  charter  of 

nor  difcharge  the  duty  of  that  office  ;  and  therefore  king  James  I.  in  a  mayor,  chofenyearly,  November  30, 

defired  them  to  choofe  Dr  Pringle.     As  he  had  no  out  of  eight  aldermen,  who  with  24  capital  burgciles, 

children  he  fettled  his  paternal  eftate  upon  the  col-  the  electors,  and  the  recorder,  make  the  corporation. 

lege.    He  had  three  years  before  bailta  combination-  By  this  charter  it  had  alfo  a  power  to  elect  two  bnr- 

geffes 
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Harwood  gefTes  to  parliament,  the  grant  of  its  Friday  market,     monlyufed  in  burgage  tenements  foy  entering  and  in 


Hafp. 
— — v— 


and  its  two  fairs  on  May-day  and  October  18.  which 
are  each  for  three  days.  The  town  has  alfo  an  ad- 
miralty jarifdiflisn  within  its  liberties,  and  the  return 
of  all  writs,  fines,  &c.  Though  the  entrance  into  the 
fea  here  is  between  two  and  three  miles  wide  at  high- 
water,  yet  the  channel  where  the  fhips  mil  ft  keep  to 
come  to  the  harbour,  which  is  on  the  Suffolk  fide,  is 
deep  and  narrow ;  fo  that  all  (hips  that  come  in  or  go 
out  are  commanded  by  the  guns  of  Landguard-?ort 
on  that  fide.  This  town  was  fortified^heretofore  on 
the  land  fide,  but  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.,  the 
fortifications  were  demolilhed.  It  has  fince  been  or- 
dered to  be  refortified. — The  church  here,  ever  fince 
the  reformation,  has  been  a  chapel  to  the  mother- 
church  at  Dover-Court. 

HARWOOD,  a  fmall  but  pretty  town  in  the  north 
riding  of  Yorkfhire,  with  a  coftly  ftone-bridge  of  ir 
arches  over  the  Wherfe,  which  runs  in  a  bed  of  ftone, 
and  is  as  clear  as  rock- water.  Near  it  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  caflle,  built  foon  after  the  conqueft; 
which  remained  a  neat  lirong  building  in  Cambden's 
time.     It  had  a  variety  of  mailers  ;  one  of  whom,  in 


fefting  an  heir,  by  delivering  into  his  hands  the  hafp 
and  ftaple  of  the  door. 

HASTA,  or  Hast  a  Pura,  among  medalifis,  figni- 
fies  a  kind  of  fpear  or  javelin,  not  lhod  or  headed  with 
iron;  or  rather  an  ancient  fceptre,  fomevvhat  longer 
than  ordinary,  occafionally  given  to  all  the  gods. 

The  hafta  is  fuppofed  a  fymbol  of  the  goodnefs  ©f 
the  gods,  and  of  the  conduct  of  providence,  which  is 
equally  mild  and  forcible. 

Hasta,  in  fome  countries,  is  a  meafure  or  quantity 
of  ground  amounting  to  thirty  paces  :  thus  called,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Du  Cauge,  from  the  hafta  or  rod  where- 
with it  was  measured. 

HASTATED  Leaf.     See  Botany,  p.  442. 

Hi\STING-PEAR,  a  name  given  by  the  gardeners 
to  afpecies  of  pear,  called  alfo  by  fome  ih.e  green  ch:[fel 
pear.  This  is  a  moderately  large  pear,  and  is  longifh 
towards  the  pedicle;  its  fkin  is  thin,  and  of  a  whitilh 
green  ;  the  pulp  is  melting,  and  of  a  iugary  flavour. 
It  ripens  in  July. 

HASTINGS,  a  town  of  Suflex  in  England,  64 
miles  from  London.     It  is  the  chief  of  the  cinque- 


Hafta 

II 
Haflings. 


the  reign  of  king  John,  obtained  a  grant  for  a  market     ports  ;  and  was  formerly  obliged  to  find  21  fhips,  with- 


and  fair  here.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  va- 
lued at  400  marks  a-year.  This  cafile  was  ruined  in 
the  civil  wars.  It  has  eight  or  nine  dependent  conlta- 
bnlaries,  wherein  are  many  antiquities.  The  remains 
of  the  cafile  which  feems  to  have  been  the  keep,  is  in 
a  condition  to  exiftlong.  The  cafile  itfelf  covered  near 
an  acre  of  ground.  Near  it  is  now  Harwood- Houfe, 
one  of  the  firft  houfes  in  the  county  for  elegance  and  fu- 
perior  embellilhments ;  built  on  part  of  the  lite  of  Gaw- 
thorp-Hall,  now  no  more.  In  the  church  are  fome  an- 
cient monuments,  particularly  that  of  lord  chief-juftice 
Gafcoigne,  who  Committed  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
prifon  for  ftriking  him  on  the  bench. 

HASLEMERE,  a  town  of  Surry,  in  Pmgland, 
featcd  on  the  edge  of  the  county  near  Hampflaire,  43 
miles  from  London,  is  an  ancient  place,  and  was  once 
deftroyed  by  the  Danes.  It  is  a  borough  by  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  fince 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  who  are  chofen  by  a  bailiff 
and  burgage-teeners.  It  is  faid  to  have  had  feven  pa- 
rifh-churches  formerly,  though  but  one  church  now, 
which  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Chidingfold  :  and  that  it 
flood  heretofore  upon  a  hill  more  to  the  fouth  than  the 
prefent  town. 

HASSELOUISTA,  in   botany:     A  genus  of  the 


in  40  days  after  the  king's  fummons,  well  furnifhed 
and  armed  for  fervice,  and  to  maintain  the  crews  a 
fortnight  at  its  own  charge.  This  town  is  fuppofed  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  Haflings,  the  famous  Danifh 
pirate,  whoufed  to  build  fortreffes  where  he  wenta- 
ihore  for  his  prey,  to  cover  hs  men,  and  fecure  his  re. 
treat.  In  king  Athelllan's  reign  here  was  a  mint. 
This  town  had  charters  from  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
William  I.  and  II.  Henry  II.  Richard  I.  Hen- 
ry III.  Edward  I.  and  Charles  II.  exempting  it  from 
toll,  and  impowering  it  to  hold  courts  of  judicature 
on  life  and  death.  It  is  incorporated  by  the  ftyle  of 
mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty.  It  has  handfome 
houfes,  and  cuftom-houfe  offices  ;  but  frequent  florms 
have  rendered  it  an  indifferent  harbour,  though  a  vaft 
fum  of  money  has  been  laid  out  at  times  to  make  it  a 
good  one.  It  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever 
fince  Edward  III.  London  is  fupplied  from  hence 
with  abundance  of  fifh  that  are  taken  on  the  coaft. 
The  town  lies  between  two  high  cliffs  towards  the  fea, 
and  as  high  a  hill  on  the  land  fide,  having  two  ftreets, 
and  in  each  a  parifh-church,  divided  by  aftreamof  frefli 
water  called  the  Bourne.  About  the  year  1377,  this 
town  was  burnt  by  the  French:  and  after  it  was  rebuilt, 
it  was  divided  intothe  twoparifhes.  Here  are  twocha- 


digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of     rity fchools,eredledfor  the teachingof  20oor30ochil- 


plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  Umbellate.  The  fruits  are  quite  fmooth  ; 
the  feeds  of  the  radius  oval,  plane,  marginated,  and 
convex  in  the  middle  ;  thofe  in  the  difkhemifpherical 
and  urceolaied  or  bladder-fhaped. 

HASSELT,  a  handfome  town  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, in  Overyffel,  feated  on  the  river  Wecht,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  5.  N.  Lat.  53.  46. 

Hasselt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weflphalia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Liege,  fituated  on 
the  river  Demer,  in  E.  Long.  4.  49.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 

HASSIDEANS,    or  Assideans.      See   Asside- 

ANS. 

HASSOCK,  a  bafs  made  of  rufhes,  to  kneel  or  reft 
the  feet  upon  in  churches. 
HASP  and  Staple,  in  Scots  law,  the  fymbol  comj 


dren.  Therewas  a  caflleon  the  hill,  which  overlooked 
the  town,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  markets  here  are 
on  Wednefdaysand  Saturdays  :  the  fairs  are  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednefday  in  Whitfun-week,  and  July  26, 
October  23,  and  24.  Here  was  formerly  a  priory. 
Haflings  was  a  barony  in  the  Huntington  family, 
now  in  the  Rawdon  family. 

This  town  is  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood,  between  Harold  king  of  England  and 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  on  the  15th  of  Oclober 
1066,  in  which  the  formerwas  defeated  and  killed;  and 
by  his  deathWilliam,  furnained  the  Conqueror,  became 
king  of  England:  (See  England,  n°86.) — Thenight 
before  the  battle,  the  afpect  of  things  was  very  differ- 
ent in  the  two  camps.  The  Englifh  fpent  the  time  in 
riot,  jollity,  and  diforder;  the  Normans  in  prayer 

and 
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and  other  duties  of  religion.     The  next  day  both  ar-     fault  upon 


HAS 


'  mies  prepared  for  battle.  The  duke  divided  his  army 
into  three  lines  :  the  firlt,  headed  by  Montgomery, 
confifted  of  archers  and  light-armed  infantry  :  the  fe- 
cond,  commanded  by  Martel,  was  compofed  of  his 
braveft  battalions,  heavy-armed,  and  ranged  in  clofe 
order  ;  his  cavalry  at  whofe  head  he  placed  himfelf, 
formed  the  third  line  ;  and  were  lb  difpofed,  that  they 
ftretched  beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked  each  wing 
of  the  army.  He  ordered  the  lignal  of  battle  to  found; 
and  the  whole  army,  moving  at  once,  and  linging  the 
hymn  or  fong  of  Roland  the  famous  peer  of  Charle 


them  ;  while  his  archers,  placed  behind, 
mould  gall  the  enemy,  who  were  expofed  by  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  ground,  and  who  were  intent  in  defend- 
ing themfelves  againft  the  fwords  and  fpears  of  the 
ailailants.  By  this  difpolition  he  at  laft  prevailed.  Ha- 
rold was  ilain  by  an  arrow,  while  he  was  combating 
with  great  bravery  at  the  head  ot  his  men.  His  two 
brothers  fhared  the  fame  fate  ;  and  the  Englilh,  dif- 
couraged  by  the  fall  of  thefe  princes,  gave  ground  on 
all  fides,  and  were  purfued  with  great  ilaughter  by  the 
victorious  Normans.  A  few  troops,  however,  of  the 
vanquished  dared  ftill  to  turn  upon  their  purfuers  ;  and 
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magne,  advanced,  in  order  and  with  alacrity,  towards      taking  them  in  deep  and  miry  ground,  obtained  fome 


the  enemy. 

Harold  had  feized  the  advantage  of  a  riling  ground, 
and  having  belides  drawn  fome  trenches  to  fecure  his 
flanks,  he  refolved  toftand  upon  the  defenlive,  and  to 
avoid  all  action  with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was 
inferior.  The  Kentim  men  were  placed  in  the  van, 
a  poft  which  they  had  always  claimed  as  their  due  ; 
the  Londoners  guarded  the  ftandard  ;  and  the  king 
himfelf,  accompanied  by  his  two  valiant  brothers, 
Gurth  and  Leofwin,  difmounting  from  horfeback, 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  expref- 
fed  his  refolution  to  conquer  or  to  perilh  in  the  action. 
The  firft  attack  of  the  Normans  was  defperate,  but 
was  received  with  equal  valour  by  the  Englilh  :  and 
after  a  furious  combat,  which  remained  long  undeci- 
ded, the  former,  overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground,  and  hard  prefixed  by  the  enemy,  began  firlt 
to  relax  their  vigour  :  then  to  give  ground  ;  and  con- 
fufion  was  fpreadiiig  among  the  ranks,  when  Willia^m, 
who  found  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  deftruclion,  haften- 
ed,  with  a  felect  band,  to  the  relief  of  his  difmayed 
forces.  His  prefence  reftored  the  aclion  :  the  Eng- 
lilh were  obliged  to  retreat  with  lofs  ;  and  the  duke, 
ordering  his  iecond  line  to  advance,  renewed  the  at- 
tack with  frelh  forces  and  with  redoubled  courage. 
Finding  that  the  enemy,  aided  by  the  advantage  of 
ground,  and  animated  by  the  example  of  their  prince, 
ftilimade  a  vigorous  refittance,  he  tried  a  ftratagem, 
which  was  very  delicate  in  its  management,  but  which 
feemed  advifeable  in  his  defperate  nutation,  when,  if 
he  gained  not  a  decilive  victory,  he  was  totally  un- 
done :  he  commanded  his  troops  ts  make^i  haity  re- 
treat, and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their  ground  by 
the  appearance  of  flight.  The  artifice  fucceeded  a- 
gainft  thefe  unexperienced  troops  ;  who,  heated  by 
the  action,  and  fangnine  in  their  hopes,  precipitately 
followed  the  Normans  into  the  plain.  Wiiliam  gave 
orders,  that  at  once  the  infantry  fhould  face  about 
upon  their  purfuers,  and  the  cavalry  make  an  aiTault 
upon  their  wings,  and  both  of  them  purfiae  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  furprize  and  terror  of  the  enemy 
muft  give  them  in  that  critical  and  decilive  moment. 
The  Englilh  were  repulfed  with  great  Ilaughter,  and 
driven  back  to  the  hill  ;  where  being  rallied  again  by 
the  bravery  of  Harold,  they  were  able,  notwithitand- 
ing  their  lofs,  to  maintain  the  poll  and  continue  the 
combat.  The  duke  tried  the  fame  ftratagem  a  fecond 
time  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ;  but  even  after  this  double 
advantage,  he  ftill  found  a  great  body  of  the  Englilh, 
who, maintaining  themfelves  in  firm  array,  feemed  de- 
termined to  dilpute  the  victory  to  the  laft  extremity. 
He  ordered  his  heavy-armed  infantry  to  make  the  af- 


revenge  for  the  (laughter  and  dilhonour  of  the  day. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  duke  obliged  them  to  fetk 
their  fafety  by  flight,  and  darknels  laved  them  from 
any  farther  purfuit  by  the  enemy. 

Thus  was  gained  by  William  duke  of  Normandy, 
the  great  and  decilive  vktjry  of  Hillings,  after  a 
battle  which  was  fought  from  morning  till  funfet,  and 
which  feemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  feats  of  valour 
difplayed  by  both  armies,  and  by  both  commanders, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  William 
had  three  horfes  killed  under  him  ;  and  there  fell  near 
fifteen  thoufand  men  on  the  fide  Of  the  Normans.  The 
lofs  was  ftill  more  conliderable  on  that  of  the  vanquilh- 
ed  ;  belides  the  death  of  the  king  and  his  two  bro- 
thers. The  dead  body  of  Harold  was  brought  to 
William,  who  reftored  it  without  ranfom  to  his  mo- 
ther. 

HASTIVE,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in 
Englilh  for  early,  forward,  or  fomething  that  comes 
before  the  ordinary  time  orfeafon.  The  haltive  fruits 
are  ftrawberries  and  cherries.  We  have  haltive  peas, 
&c. 

HAT,  a  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  the  men 
throughout  the  weftern  part  of  Europe.  Hats  are  faid 
to  have  been  firlt  feen  about  the  year  1400,  at  which 
time  they  became  of  ufe  for  country  wear,  riding,  &c. 
F.  Daniel  relates,  that  when  Charles  II.  made  his  pub- 
lic entry  into  Rouen,  in  1449,  he  had  on  a  hat  lined 
with  red  velvet,  and  furmounted  with  a  plume  or  tuft 
of  feathers:  he  adds,  that  it  is  from  this  entry,  or  at 
leaft  under  this  reign,  that  the  ufe  of  hats  and  caps  is 
to  be  dated,  which  henceforward  began  to  take  place 
of  the  chaperoons  and  hoods  that  had  been  worn  be- 
fore. In  the  procefsof  time,  from  the  laity,  the  cler- 
gy alfo  took  this  part  of  the  habit  ;  but  it  was  looked 
on  as  a  great  abufe,  and  fcvcral  regulations  werepub- 
lilhed,  forbidding  any  prieit  or  religious  perfon  to  ap- 
pear abroad  in  a  hat  without  coronets,  and  enjoining 
them  to  keep  to  the  ufe  of  chaperoons,  made  of  black 
cloth,  with  decent  coronets  :  if  they  were  poor,  they 
were  at  leait  to  have  coronets  fattened  to  their  hats, 
and  this  upon  penalty  of  fufpenfionand  excommunica- 
tion. Indeed  the  ufe  of  hats  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a 
longer  (landing  among  the  eccleliaftics  ofBritanny,  by 
two  hundred  years,  and  efpecially  among  the  canons  ; 
but  thefe  were  no  other  than  a  kind  of  caps,  and  from 
hence  arofe  the  fquare  caps  worn  in  colleges,  &c.  Lo- 
bineau  obferves,  that  a  bifhop  of  Dol,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, zealous  for  good  order,  allowed  the  canons  alone 
to  wear  fuch  hats:  enjoining,  that  if  any  other  per- 
fon came  with  them  to  church,  divine  fervice  mould 
immediately  be  fufpended.  Hais 
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Hats.  Hats  make  a  very  confiderabie  article  in  commerce; 

the  ftneft,  and  thole  moft  valued,  are  madeof  pure  hair 
of  an  amphibious  animal,  called  the  caftor  or  beaver, 
frequent  in  Canada  and  other  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Sec  Beaver. 

Method  of  making  Hats.  Hats  are  made  either  of 
wool,  or  hair  of  diverfe  animals^  particularly  of  the 
caftor,  hare,  rabbet,  camel,  &c.  The  procefs  is  much 
the  fame  in  all;  for  which  rcafoii  we  lhall  content 
ourfelves  to  inftance  in  that  of  caftors. 

The  lkin  of  this  animal  is  covered  with  two  kinds 
of  hair  ;  the  one  long,  [tiff,  gloiTy,and  pretty  thin  fet, 
this  is  what  renders  the  fkin  or  fur  of  fomuch  value: 
the  other  is  fhort,  thick,  and  foft,  which  alone  is  ufed 
in  hats. 

To  tear  oft  one  of  thefe  kinds  of  hair,  and  cut  the 
other,  the  hatters,  or  rather  the  women  employed  for 
that  purpofe,  make  ufeof  two  knives,  a  large  one  like 
a  fhoemaker's  knife  for  the  longhair  ;  and  a  fmaller, 
not  unlike  a  vine  knife,  wherewith  they  fhavc  or 
fcrape  off  the  fliorter  hair. 

When  the  hair  is  off,  they  mix  the  fluff;  to  one  third 
of  dry  caftor  putting  two-thirds  of  old  coat,  i.  e.  of 
hair  which  has  been  worn  fome  time  by  the  favages, 
and  card  the  whole  with  cards,  like  thofe  ufed  in  the 
woollen  manufactory,  only  finer;  this  done,  they  weigh 
it,  and  take  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  fize  or 
thicknefs  of  the  hat  intended.  The  fluff  is  now  laid 
on  the  hurdle,  which  is  a  fquare  table,  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  having  longitudinal  chinks  cut  through  it  ; 
on  this  hurdle,  with  an  inftrument  called  a  bow,  much 
like  thatof  a  violin,  but  larger,  whofe  firing  is  worked 
with  a  little  bow  flick,  and  thus  made  to  play  on  the 
furs,  tlicy  fly  and  mix  together,  the  dull  and  filth  at 
the  fame  time  palling  through  the  chinks  ;  this  they 
reckon  one  of  the  mod  difficult  operations  in  the 
whole,  on  account  of  tbejuftnefs  required  in  the  hand 
to  make  the  fluff  fall  precifcly  together,  and  that  it 
may  be  every  where  of  the  fame  thicknefs.  In  lieu 
of  a  bow,  fome  hatters  make  ufe  of  a  lleve  or  fearceof 
hair,  through  which  they  pafs  the  fluff. 

After  this  manner  they  form  gores,  or  two  capades, 
of  an  oval  form,  ending  in  an  acute  angle  at  top  ;  and 
with  what  fluff  remains,  they  fupply  and  ftrengthen 
them  in  places  where  they  happen  to  be  flenderer 
than  ordinary  ;  though  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
rhey  defignedly  make  them  thicker  in  the  brim,  near 
the  crown,  than  toward  the  circumference,  or  in  the 
crown  itfelf. 

The  capades  thus  fini(hed,  they  go  on  to  harden 
them  into  clofer  and  more  confident  flakes  by  preffing 
down  a  hardening  fkin  or  leather  thereon;  this  done, 
they  are  carried  to  the  bsfon,  which  is  a  fort  of  bench 
with  an  iron  plate  fit!  ed  therein,  and  a  little  fire  under- 
neath it ;  upon  which  laying  one  of  the  hardened  ca- 
pades, fprinkled  over  with  water,  and  a  fort  of  mould 
being  applied  thereon,  the  heat  of  the  fire,  with  the 
water  and  preffing,  imbody  the  matter  into  a  flight 
hairy  fort  of  ftuffor  felt ;  after  which,  turning  up  the 
edges  all  round  the  mould,  they  lay  it  by,  and  thus 
proceed  to  the  other  :  this  finifhed,  the  two  next  are 
joined  together,  fo  as  to  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top, 
and  only  form  one  conical  cap,  after  the  manner  of  a 
manica  Hippocratis,  or  flannel  bag. 


The  hat  thus  bafoned,  they  remove  it  to  a  Urge  kind  Hats, 
of  receiver  or  trough,  refembling  a  mill-hopper,going  "~~~ v"~— ' 
Hoping  or  narrowing  down  from  the  edge  or  rim  to 
the  bottom,  which  is  a  copper  kettle  filled  with  water 
and  grounds,  kept  hot  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  de- 
fcent  or  floping  fide,  called  the  plank,  the  bafoned  hat, 
being  firit  dipped  in  the  kettle,  is  laid  ;  and  here  they 
proceed  to  workit,  by  rolling  and  unrolling  it  again 
and  again,  one  part  after  another,  firft  with  the  hand, 
and  then  with  a  little  wooden  roller,  taking  care  to 
dip  it  from  time  to  time,  till  at  length  by  thus  fulling 
and  thickening  it  four  or  five  hours,  it  is  reduced  to 
the  extent  or  dimenlions  of  the  hat  intended.  To 
fecure  the  hands  from  being  injured  by  this  frequent 
rolling,  &c.  they  ufually  guard  them  with  a  fort  "of 
thick  gloves. 

The  hat  thus  wrought,  they  proceed  to  give  it  the 
proper  form,  which  is  done  by  laying  the  conical  cap 
on  a  wooden  block,  of  the  intended  fize  of  the  crown 
of  the  hat,  and  thus  tying  it  round  with  a  packthread, 
called  a  commander  :  after  which,  with  a  piece  of  iron, 
or  copper  bent  for  that  purpofe,  and  called  2.Jla7?rper, 
they  gradually  beat  or  drive  down  the  commander  all 
round,  till  it  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  block,  and 
thus  is  the  crown  formed;  what  remains  at  bottom  be- 
low the  firing  being  the  brim. 

The  hat  being  now  fet  to  dry,  they  proceed  to  finge 
it,  by  holding  it  over  a  flare  of  flrawor  the  like  ;  then 
itis  pounced,  or  rubbed  over  with  pumice,  to  take  off 
the  coarfer  knap  ;  then  rubbed  over  afrefh  with  feal- 
fkin  to  lay  the  knap  a  little  finer  ;  and  Iauly,  carded 
with  a  fine  card  to  raife  the  fine  cotton,  with  which 
the  hat  is  afterwards  to  appear. 

Things  thus  far  advanced,  the  hat  is  thus  fet,  up- 
on its  block,  and  tied  about  with  a  packthread  as  be- 
fore, to  be  dyed.  The  dye  being  completed,  the  hat 
is  returned  to  the  hatter,  who  proceeds  to  dry  it,  by 
hanging  it  in  the  top  or  roof  of  a  flove  or  oven,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  charcoal  fire  ;  when  dry,  it 
is  to  be  ftiffened,  which  is  done  with  melted  glue  or 
gum  fenegal,  applied  thereon  by  firft  fmearing  it, 
and  beating  it  over  with  a  brufh,  and  then  rubbing 
it  with  the  hand.  The  next  thing  is  to  fleam  it  on 
the  ileaming  bafon,  which  is  a  little  hearth  or  fire- 
place; raifed  three  feet  high  with  an  iron-plate  laid 
over  it,  exactly  covering  the  hearth  ;  on  this  plate 
they  firft  fprcad  cloths,  which  being  fprinkled  over 
with  water  to  fecure  the  hat  from  burning,  the  hat 
is  placed  brim  downwards  thereon;  when  moderately 
hot,  the  workman  ftrikes  gently  on  the  brim  with  the 
flat  of  his  hand,  to  make  the  joinings  incorporate 
and  bind  fo  as  not  to  appear;  turning  it  from  time  to 
time,  this  way  and  that  way,  and  at  laft  overturning 
and  fetting  it  in  the  crown.  When  fteamed  fuffici- 
ently,  and  dried,  they  put  it  again  on  the  block, 
and  brufh  and  iron  it  on  a  table  or  bench  for  the 
purpofe,  called  the  flail-board  ;  this  they  perform 
with  a  fort  of  irons  like  thofe  commonly  ufed  in  iron- 
ing linen,  and  heated  like  them  ;  which  being  rubbed 
over  and  over  each  part  of  the  hat,  with  the  affiflance 
of  the  brufh,  fmoothes  and  gives  it  a  glofs,  which  is 
the  laft  operation  ;  nothing  now  remaining  but  to  clip 
the  edges  even  with  fciffars,  and  few  alining  to  the 
crown.  Dying 
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Hat  Dyeing  of  Hats.     The  inflruaions  of  Mr  Colbert 

Hatch,    direct  bats  to  be  firft  ftrongly  galled,  by  boiling  them 

— » along  time  in  a  decoction  ot  galls  with  a  little  log. 

wood,  that  the  dye  may  penetrate  the  better  into  their 
fubftance  ;  after  which  a  proper  quantity  of  vitriol, 
and  decoction  of  logwood,  with  a  littU  verdigris,  are 
added,  and  the  hats  continued  in  this  mixture  alfo  for 
a  coniiderable  time.  They  are  afterwards  to  be  put 
into  a  frefli  liquor  of  logwood,  galls,  vitriol,  and  ver- 
digris ;  and  where  the  hats  arc  of  great  price,  or  of 
a  hair  which  difficultly  takes  the  dye,  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  time.  For  obtaining  the 
molt  perfect  colour,  the  hair  or  wool  is  to  be  dyed 
blue  previously  to  its  being  formed  into  hats. — The 
prefent  practice  is  more  compendious,  and  affords,  as 
we  may  daily  fee,  a  very  good  black.  According  to 
Dr.  Lewis,  it  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
the  Encyclopedic,  which  is  as  follows. 

An  hundred  pounds  of  logwood,  12  pounds  of  gum, 
and  lix  pounds  of  galls,  are  boiled  in  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  water  for  fome  hours  ;  after  which,  about  lix 
pounds  of  verdigris  and  ten  of  green  vitriol  are  added, 
and  the  liquor  kept  juft  limmering,  or  of  a  heat  alit- 
tle  below  boiling.  Ten  or  twelve  dozen  of  hats  are 
immediately  put  in,  each  on  its  block,  and  kept  down 
by  crofs  bars  for  about  an  hour  and  an  half  :  they  are 
then  taken  out  and  aired,  and  the  fame  number  of 
others  put  in  their  room.  The  two  fets  of  hats  are 
thus  dipped  and  aired  alternately,  eight  times  each  ; 
the  liquor  being  refrefhed  each  time  with  more  of  the 
ingredients,  but  in  lefs  quantity  than  at  fir#. 

The  procefs  (fays  Dr  Lewis)  affords  a  very  good 
black  on  woollen  and  filk  fluffs  as  well  as  on  hats,  as 
we  may  fee  in  the  fmall  pieces  of  both  kinds  which  arc 
fometimes  dyed  by  the  hatters.  The  workmen  lay 
great  flrefs  upon  the  verdigris,  and  affirm  that  they 
cannot  dy  e  ablack  bat  without  it :  it  were  to  be  wiihed 
that  the  ufe  of  thisingredient  were  more  common  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  black  dye  ;  for  the  hatters  dye, 
both  on  filk  and  woollen,  is  reckoned  a  finer  black  than 
what  is  commonly  produced  by  the  woollen  and  filk 
dyer. 

Hats  are  alfo  made  for  womens  wear,  not  only  of 
the  above  fluffs,  but  of  chips,  ftraw,  or  cane,  by  plait- 
ing, and  fewing  the  plaits  together  ;  beginning  with 
the  centre  of  the  crows,  and  working  round  till  the 
whole  is  finiihed.  Hats  for  the  fame  purpofe  are  alfo 
Wove  and  made  of  horfe-hair,  filk,  &c. 

Hat  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  for  the  dignity  of  a  car- 
dinal, or  a  promotion  to  that  dignity.  In  this  fenfe 
they  fay,  "  to  expect  the  hat  ;  to  claim,  or  have  pre- 
teniions  to,  the  hat,"  &c. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  firfl  made  the  hat  the  fymbol  or 
cognizance  of  the  cardinals,  enjoining  them  to  wear  a 
red  hat  at  the  ceremonies  and  proceffions,  in  token  of 
their  being  ready  to  fpill  their  blood  for  Jefus  Chrifl. 

HATCH,  or  Hatchway,  a  fquare  or  oblong  open- 
ing in  the  Deck  of  a  fhip,  of  which  there  arefeveral, 
forming  the  pafTages  from  one  deck  to  another,  and 
into  the  hold  or  lower  apartments.  See  Plate  CLVI. 
where  A  reprefents  the  main-hatchway  of  the  lower 
deck  ;  N  N  the  fore-hatchway  ;  and  OO  the  after- 
hatchway. — There  are  likewife  hatches  of  a  fmaller 
kind,  called  fcutt/es.  See  UU  in  the  fame  figure  ;  as 
as  alfo  the  article  Scuttle. — Hatches  is  alfo,  though 
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improperly,  a  name  applied  by  failors  to  the  covers  or  Hatchel 
lids  of  the  hatchway.  j| 

HATCHEL,  or  Hitch  el,  in  the  manufactory  of  Hatching, 
flax,  hemp,  &c.  a  tool,  not  unlike  a  card,  for  dreiling 
and  combing  them  into  fine  hairs. 

They  coniifl  of  (harp  pointed  iron  pins,  or  teeth, 
fet  orderly  in  a  board. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts,  fome  with  finer 
and  flioner  teeth, others  with  them  coarfer  and  longer. 

HATCHES,  in  mining,  a  term  ufed  in  Cornwall, 
to  exprefs  any  of  the  openings  of  the  earth  either  into 
mines  or  in  fearch  of  them.  The  fruitlefs  openings 
are  called  etfaj-batches  ;  the  real  mouths  of  the  veins, 
tin-batches  ;  and  the  places  where  they  wind  up  the 
buckets  of  ore,  wind-hatches. 

Hatches  alfo  denote  flood  g^tes  fetia  a  river,  &c. 
to  flop  the  current  of  the  water,  particularly  certain 
dams  «r  mounds  made  of  rubbifh,  clay,  or  earth,  to 
prevent  the  water  that  iffiies  from  the  fleam-works 
and  tin-walhes  in  Cornwall  from  running  into  the  frelh 
rivers. 

HATCHET,  a  fmall  light  fort  of  an  axe,  with  a 
bafil-edge  on  its  left  fide,  and  a  fhort  handle,  as  being 
to  be  ufed  with  one  hand. — Hatchets  are  ufed  by  va- 
rious artificers,  and  more  particularly  in  hewing  of 
wood. 

HATCHING,  the  maturating  of  fecundated  eggs, 
whether  by  the  incubation  and  warmth  of  the  parent 
bird,  or  by  artificial  heat,  fo  as  to  produce  young 
chickens  alive. 

The  art  of  hatching  chickensby  means  of  ovens  has 
long  been  practifed  in  Egypt ;  but  it  is  there  only 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  fingle  village  named 
Berme,  and  to  thofe  that  live  at  a  fmall  diflance  from 
it.  Towards  the  beginning  of  autumn  they  fcatter 
themfelves  all  over  the  country  ;  where  each  perfon 
among  them  is  ready  to  undertake  the  management  of 
an  oven,  each  of  which  is  of  a  different  fize  ;  but,  in 
general,  they  are  capable  of  containing  from  forty  to 
fourfcore  thoufaad  eggs.  The  number  of  thefe  ovens 
placed  up  and  down  the  country  is  about  386,  and  thev 
ufually  keep  them  working  for  about  fix  months  :  as, 
therefore,  dach  brood  takes  up  in  an  oven,  as  under  a 
hen,  only  21  days,  it  is  eafy  in  every  one  of  them  to 
hatch  eight  different  broods  of  chickens.  Every  Ber- 
mean  is  under  the  obligation  of  delivering  to  the  per- 
fon who  intrufls  him  with  an  oven,  only  two-thirds  of 
as  many  chickens  as  there  have  been  eggs  put  under 
his  care  ;  and  he  is  a  gainer  by  this  bargain,  as  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  ufually  produce  chickens. 
In  order  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  chic- 
kens yearly  fo  hatched  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  only  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the: 
each  brood  confifls  of  at  leafl  30,000  chickens;  and 
thus  it  would  appear,  that  the  ovens  of  Egypt  give  life 
yearly  to  at  leafl  92,640,000  of  thefe  animals. 

This  ufefnl  and  advantageous  method  of  hatching 
eggs  has  been  lately  difcovered  in  France  by  the  in- 
genious Mr  Reaumur;  who,  by  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, has  reduced  the  art  to  certain  principles.  He 
found  by  experience,  that  the  heat  neceflary  for  this 
purpofe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  marked  32  on  his 
thermometer,  or  that  marked  06  on  Fahrenheit's. This 
■degree  of  heat  is  nearly  that  ot  thefkinof  thehen,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  of  the  fkin,  of  all  other  dom&ftie 
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Hatching,  fowls,  awd  probably  of  all  other  kinds  of  birds.  The 
-**~-~v  '  degree  of  heat  which  brings  about  the  developement 
of  the  cygnet,  the  gofling,  and  the  turkey-pout,  is  the 
fame  as  that  which  fits  for  hatching  the  canary  fong- 
fter,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  fmalleft  humming- 
bird :  the  difference  is  only  in  the  time  during  which 
this  heat  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  eggs  of 
different  birds  ;  it  will  bring  the  canary  bird  to  per- 
fection in  ii  or  12  days,  while  the  turkey-pout  will 
require  27  or  28. 

After  many  experiments,  Mr  Reaumur  found  that 
floves  heated  by  means  of  a  baker's  oven,  fucceeded 
better  than  thole  made  hot  by  layers  of  dung  :  and  the 
furnaces  of  glafs-houfcs  and  thofeof  the  melters  of  me- 
tals, by  means  of  pipes  to  convey  heat  into  a  room, 
might  no  doubt,  be  made  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 
As  to  the  form  of  the  (loves,  no  great  nicety  is  requir- 
ed. A  chamber  over  an  oven  will  do  very  well.  No- 
thing more  will  be  neceflary  but  to  afcertain  the  degree 
©fheat;  which  may  be  done  by  melting  a  lump  of  butter 
ef  the  lize  of  a  walnut,  with  half  as  much  tallow,  and 
putting  it  into  a  phial.  This  will  ferve  to  indicate  the 
heat  with  fufficient  exaftnefs  :  for  whenitis  too  great, 
thismixture  will  become  asliquid  as  oil ;  and  when  the 
heat  is  too  fmall,  it  will  remain  fixed  in  a  lump  :  but 
it  will  flow  like  a  thick  fyrup,  upon  inclining  the  bot- 
tle, if  the  itove  be  of  a  right  temper.  Great  attention 
therefore  fhould  be  given  to  keep  the  heat  always  at 
this  degree,  by  letting  in  frefh  air  if  it  be  too  great, 
or  minting  the  ftove  more  clofe  if  it  be  too  fmall  :  and 
that  all  the  eggs  in  the  Itove  may  equally  ihare  the  ir- 
regularites  of  the  heat,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fhift  them 
from  the  fides  to  the  centre  ;  and  thus  to  imitate  the 
hens,  who  are  frequently  feen  to  make  ufe  of  their 
bills,  to  pufh  to  the  outer  parts  thofe  eggs  that  were 
neareft  to  the  middle  of  their  ncfts,  and  to  bring  into 
the  middle  fuch  as  lay  neareft  the  fides. 

Mr  Reaumur  has  invented  a  fort  of  lowboxes,with- 
out  bottoms,  and  lined  with  furs.  Thefe,  which  he 
calls  artificial  parents,  not  only  fhelter  the  chickens 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  but  afford  a  kindly  warmth, 
fo  that  they  prefently  take  the  benefit  of  their  fhelter 
as  readily  as  they  would  have  done  under  the  wings  of 
a  hen.  After  hatching,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  keep 
the  chickens,  for  fome  time,  in  a  room  artfully  heat- 
ed and  furnifhed  with  thefe  boxes:  but  afterwards  they 
may  be  fafely  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  court-yard,  in 
which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  place  one  of  thefe  artifi- 
cial parents  to  flicker  them  if  there  lliould  be  occafion 
for  it. 

As  to  the  manner  of  feeding  the  young  brood,  they 
are  generally  a  whole  day  after  being  hatched,  before 
they  take  any  food  at  all  ;  and  then  a  few  crumbs  of 
bread  may  be  given  them  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which 
they  will  begin  to  pick  up  infeds  and  grafs  for  them- 
fclves. 

But  tofave  the  troable  of  attending  them,  capons 
may  be  taught  to  watch  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hens  do.  Mr  Reaumur  allures,  that  he  has  feen  above 
200  chickens  at  once,  all  led  about  and  defended  on- 
ly by  three  or  four  fuch  capons.  Nay,  cocks  may 
be  taught  to  perform  the  fame  office  ;  which  they,  as 
■well  as  the  capons,  will  continue  to  do  all  their  lives 
after. 

Hatching,  or  Hacking,  indefigning,  &c.  the 


making  of  lines  with  a  pen,  pencil,  graver,  or  the  Hatchment 
like  ;  and  the  interfeding  or  going  acrofs  thofe  lines        |j 
with  others  drawn  a  contrary  way,'  is  called  counter.  Hattcmifti 
hatching.     The  depths  and   fhadows  of  draughts  are  *—~"v — ~* 
ufually  formed  by  hatching. 

Hatching  is  of  lingular  ufe  in  heraldry,  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  feveral  colours  of  a  fhield,  without  being  il- 
lumined :*thus  gules  or  red  is  hatched  by  lines  drawn 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  azure,  by  lines  drawn 
acrofs  the  Ihicld  ;  and  fo  of  other  colours. 

HATCHMENT,  in  heraldry,  the  coat-of-arms  of 
a  perfon  dead,  ufually  placed  in  the  front  of  a  houfe, 
whereby  may  be  known  what  rank  the  deceafed  perion 
was  of  when  living  :  the  whole  diflinguilhed  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  enable  the  beholder  to  know  whether 
he  was  a  batchelor,  married  man,  or  widower  ;  with 
the  like  diftinctions  for  women. 

Bijhof  's- Hatfield,  a  town  of  Hartfordfhire  in  the 
great  coach -road  to  the  north,  19  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  was  called  Bilhop's-Hatfield,  becaufe  it  did 
belong  to  the  bifhops  of  Ely.  Theodore  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  held  a  fynod  here,  anno  681,  againfl  the 
Eutychean  herefy.  Here  was  once  aroyal  palace,  from 
whence  both  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were 
conduced  to  the  throne.  King  James  I.  exchanged 
the  manor  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of 
Salifbury,  for  Theobald's,  in  the  parifhof  Chefhuntin 
this  county  ;  and  the  lordlhip  Hill  remains  in  that 
noble  family,  who  have  a  very  fine  feat  here.  The 
re&ory,  which  is  in  that  earl's  gift,  is  reckoned  worth 
8co  pounds  a-year.  Here  are  two  charity  fchools  j 
and  there  is  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  with  two  fairs 
in  April  and  Oclober. 

HATFIELD  andCnACE,  a  town  in  the  weft  ri- 
ding of  Yorkihire,  four  miles  from  Doncafter.  The 
chace  is  famousfor  deer-hunting.  There  are  many  in- 
rrenchments  near  thetown,  as  if  it  had  been  the  camp 
of  fome  great  army.  It  is  laid  that  no  rats  were  ever 
feen  in  this  town. 

Hatfi  eld-broad-oak,  or  King's  Hatfie/d,*  town 
of  Eflex  in  England,  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Lea,  30  miles  from  London,  isfo  called  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil,  from  its  tenure  by  king  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  fucceflbrs,  and  from  a  broad  oak 
growing  in  the  town.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  a  far  in  Auguft. 

HATTEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the 
duchy  ofGuelderland,  feated  on  the  river  Uffol,  inE. 
Long.  6.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  30. 

HATTEMISTS,  ineccleflaflical  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a  modern  Dutch  feel,  fo  called  from  Pontian  Van 
Hattem,  a  minifter  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  who  being  addicted 
to  the  fentiments  of  Spinoza,  was  on  that  account  de- 
graded from  his  paftoral  office.  The  Verfchorift^  and 
Hattemifts  refemble  each  other  in  their  religious  fyf- 
tems,  though  they  never  fo  entirely  agreed  as  to  form 
one  communion.  The  founders  of  thefe  fedis  deduced 
from  the  doarine  of  abfolute  decrees  a  fyitem  of  fatal 
and  uncontrollable neceffity;  they  denied  the  difference 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  the  corruption  of 
human  nature:  from  hence  they  farther  concluded, 
that  mankind  were  under  no  fort  of  obligation  to  cor- 
recl:  their  manners,  to  improve  their  minds,  or  to  obey 
the  divine  laws ;  that  the  whole  of  religion  confifted 
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Hattcck  not  in  acting,  but  in  fuffering;  and  that  all  the  pre- 
||  '  ceptsofjefus  Chrift  are  reducible  to  this  one,  that  we 
Havanna.  bear  ^vic lx  cheerfulnefs  and  patience  the  events  that 
""*  '  happen  to  us  through  the  divine  will,  and  make  it  our 
constant  and  onlyltudy  to  maintain  a  permanent  tran- 
quillity of  mind.  Thus  tar  they  agreed,  buttheHatte- 
jnilts  farther  affirmed,  that  Chrilt  made  no  expiation 
for  the  (ins  cf  men  by  his  death,  but  had  only  fuggeft- 
ed  to  us  by  his  mediation,  that  there  was  nothingin  us 
that  could  offend  the  Deity  ;  this,  they  fay,  was  Chrift's 
manner  of  justifying  his  iervants,  and  prefenting  them 
blamelefs  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  It  was  one  of 
their  distinguished  tenets,  that  God  does  not  punilh 
men  for  their  fms,  but  by  their  fins.  Thefe  two  feds, 
faysMoflieim,  (till  fubiiit,  though  they  no  longer  bear 
the  names  of  their  founders. 

HATTOCK,  a  fhock  of  corn  containing  twelve 
Sheaves  ;  others  make  it  only  three  (heaves  laid  toge- 
ther. 

HATUAN,  a  town  and  fort  of  Upper  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Novigrod.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperi- 
alists in  i63j.  It  isfeated  on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long. 
jo.  48.  N.  Lat.  47.  52. 

HAVANNA,  a  fea-port  town  of  America,  in  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  and  on  the  north-weft  part  of  it,  op- 
pofite  to  Florida.  It  is  famous  for  its  harbour,  which 
is  in  every  refpect  one  of  the  beft  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, and  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  pailage,  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length, which 
afterwards  expands  into  a  large  bafon,  forming  three 
Cul  de  Sacs,  and  is  fufficient,  in  extent  and  depth,  to 
contain  1000  fail  of  the  largeft  (hips,  having  almoft 
throughout  fix  fathom  water,  and  being  perfectly  co- 
vered from  every  wind.  The  town  was  built  by  Diego 
dc  Velafquez,  who  conquered  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  It 
was  but  a  fmall  place,  and  named  originally  the  port  of 
Carenas ,  but  afterwards,  when  the  city  by  its  increafe 
of  wealth  grew  conJiderable,  it  was  called  St  Chrijio- 
$her  of  the  Havanna.  In  1536,  it  was  of  fo  inconsi- 
derable a  value,  that  being  taken  by  a  French  pirate, 
he  ranfomed  the  place  for  the  paltry  fum  of  700  pieces 
■of  eight.  Some  time  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Englilh, 
and  a  fecond  time  by  the  French  ;  nor  was  its  value 
underftood,  or  any  care  taken  to  pur  it  in  a  pofture  of 
defence,  till  the  reign  of  Philip  II. ;  though  what  was 
then  done  proved  infufficient.  But  fince  the  acccf- 
fion  of  a  branch  of  the  Houfeof  Bourbon  to  the  Spa- 
nish crown,  more  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  it 
a  place  of  Strength. 

TheHavanna  Stands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  harbour, 
In  a  pleafant  plain  ;  and  is  the  residence  of  the  gover- 
nor and  captain-general  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  royal  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  of  an  afleflbr  for  the  afliftance  of  the 
governor  and  captain  general  of  the  Welt  Indies.  The 
biSbop  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba  likewise  choofes  to  Six  his 
residence  here.  The  buildings  are  elegant,  built  of 
Stone,  and  fome  of  them  moft  fuperbly  furniShed. 
Here  are  eleven  churches  and  monasteries,  and  two 
liandfome  hofpitals.  Near  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a 
fpacious  fquare,  furrounded  with  uniform  buildings. 
The  churches  are  rich  and  magnificent ;  the  lamps, 
candlesticks,  and  ornaments  for  the  altars  being  of 
gold  and  lilver  ;  fome  of  the  lamps  are  of  the  molt  cu- 
rious workmanfhip,  and  weigh  near  100  weight.  The 
Recollects  church,  which  ftands  on  the  belt  ground  in 


the  city,  has  12  beautiful  chapels  in  it,  and  in  the  mo-  Havanna. 
nailery  are  cells  for  50  fathers.  The  church  of  St  Clara 
has  feven  altars  adorned  with  plate,  and  the.  nunnery 
contains  100  women  and  fervants,  all  clothed  in  blue. 
The  church  belonging  to  the  Auguttiues  has  13  altars  ; 
that  of  St Juan  deDios  9,  with  anhofpital  for  foldicrsof 
12,000  pieces  of  eight  revenue.  It  is  not  a  bifhop's 
fee,  though  the  billiop  of  St  Jago  refides  here,  the  re- 
venue of  which  prelate  is  not  lefs  than  50,000  pieces 
of  eight  a-year.  In  1 700  the  inhabitants  were  comput- 
ed at  26,000,  and  we  may  very  well  imagine  them  to 
be  increafed  iince.  They  are  a  more  polite  and  focial 
people  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  Spanilh  ports 
on  the  continent ;  and  of  late  imitate  t.he,French  both 
in  their  drefs  and  manners.  The  city  is  Supplied  with 
water  by  a  fmall  river  called  Lagida,  which  rifes  from 
the  hills  on  the  South  weft  tide  of  the  town,  and  di- 
vides itfelf  into  three  Streams,  one  of  which  falls  into 
the  fea  on  the  eaft  Side  of  the  town,  but  the  other  two 
Slow  through  the  place,  entering  the  walls  near  the 
middle  of  the  city. 

As  to  the  fortifications,  it  was  already  remarked, 
that  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  by  a  narrow  gut 
near  half  a  mile  in  length  :  this  paSfage  is  defended  on 
the  eaft  fide  by  a  Strong  cattle  called  El  Moro,  fituated 
on  a  high  rock ;  and  on  the  walls  and  baStions  are 
mounted  40  pieces  of  cannon.  Under  the  faces  of  the 
fouth-weft  baStion  of  the  Moro,  and  more  within  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  is  a  battery  of  Stone  called  the 
Twelve  Stpojlles,  almoft  level  wTith  the  water,  and  the 
guns  of  which  carry  each  a  ball  of  36  pounds.  A  little 
higher,  andoppolite  to  the  Point  gate,  is  the  La  Di- 
vina  Paftora,  or  the  Shepherd's  Battery,  of  14  guns, 
level  with  the  water.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  entrance, 
at  the  point,  is  a  fquare  fort  called  the  Punta,  with 
four  baitions  well  mounted  with  cannon,  about  200 
yards  distant  from  the  Punta  gate  of  the  towii.  On 
the  baStions  of  the  town,  next  the  harbour,  are  a  num- 
ber of  cannon  j  and  about  the  middle  of  the  city  is 
another,  fort  called  El  Fuerte,  a  fquare  fort  with  four 
baStions,  mounted  with  22  pieces  of  cannon,  of  no 
great  itrength  ;  but  in  this  laft  the  governor  resides, 
and  in  it  the  king  of  Spain's  treafures  are  depolited  till 
the  arrival  of  the  galleons.  On  the  land  Side,  from  the 
punta  gate  to  the  dock-yard,  there  is  a  rampart  with. 
baStions,  faced  with  (tone,  and  earthen  parapets  with  a 
ditch, which  in  Several  places  has  fallenin,  and  is  almoft 
filled  up,  particularly  behind  the  Punta  a?.A  land-gates, 
near  the  Stone-quarries,  which,  if  joined  to  oneano- 
ther,  might  be  of  great  detriment  to  the  place  in  cafe  of 
a  fiege,  as  a  lodgment  might  be  made  in  them.  The 
ground  here  rifes  withaneafy  afcent  to  the  land-gate  ; 
and  is  either  open  pafture  or  garden  ground,  well  Sto- 
red with  the  cabbage-tree.  Before  the  land-gate  is  a 
ravelin.  The  hill  on  a  riling  ground  from  this  gate 
(which  is  the  higheft  part  of  the  town),  to  the  dock- 
yard, is  Steeper  than  on  the  other  Side* 

Such  are  the  fortifications  of  the  Havanna,  which 
are  the  beft  the  Spaniards  have  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as 
indeed  the  place  is  of  the  greateft  importance.  But 
though  Strong,  they  have  many  defects,  and  from  the 
Situation  of  the  town  and  forts,  are  commanded  by 
many  eminencies,  of  which  an  enemy  could  not  fail  to 
take  advantage.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  harbour, 
the  Cayannas,  on  a  part  of  which  the  Moro  is  builr, 
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Havana. .  commands  lira  great  mcafure  that  fort,  but  abfolutely 
commands  the  Punta  ElFuerte,  and  the  whole  north- 
eaft  part  of  the  city,  which  is  the  bed  fortified.  On  the 
weft  fide  of  the  city  runs  a  fuburb,  called  Guadaloupe, 
whofe  church  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  land-gate,  which  it  is  on  a  level  with, 
and  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  fortifications. 
From  the  north  fide  of  this  riling  ground,  the  Punta 
gate  may  be  flanked  ;  and  from  the  fouth-eaft  fide  the 
dock-yard  is  commanded.  Along  the  north  fide  runs 
an  aqueduct,  which  falling  into  the  ditch  at  the  land- 
gate,  runs  down  to  the  dock-yard,  both  for  watering 
the  fhips  and  turning  a  faw-mill.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  church,  is  a  bridge  made  over  a  rivulet  that 
runs  into  the  bay  about  100  yards.  That  road  leads  to 
the  centre  of  the  illand,  and  extends  to  Baracoa,  above 
600  miles  diftant.  From  this  bridge  to  the  Lazaretto, 
is  about  two  miles,  with  a  riling  ground  betwixt  them. 
A  trench  thrown  up  between  thefe  two  places  would 
cut  off  the  communication  with  the  town  by  land. 
From  thefe  obfervations  it  will  plainly  appear,  that 
the  Havanna,  though  well  fortified,  is  not  impreg- 
nable. 

The  Havanna  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  mari- 
time ftrength  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  many  fhips  hav- 
ing been  built  here  within  thefe  few  years,  from  60 
to  80  guns,  the  illand  furnifhing  the  fin  eft  materials, 
iuch  as  o?k,  pine,  cedar,  and  mahogany.  Tlie  only 
defect  of  the  harbour  is  the  narrownefs  of  its  entry  : 
for  though  free  from  bars  and  fhoals,  yet  only  one  fhip 
at  a  time  can  enter  it  ;  from  which  circumftance  the 
galleons  have  more  than  once  beeninfulted,  andfome 
of  them  taken,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  forts 
there  not  being  able  to  afford  them  any  affiftance. 

Upon  the  rupture  with  Spain  in  1762,  the  Britifh 
miniftry  fent  a  fquadron  and  army  againft  this  place 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Pocock  and  lord  Albe- 
»isrle.  The  Spaniards  had  in  the  harbour  at  the  time 
a  fleet  of  twelve  fail  of  the  line,  two  of  them  but  jufl 
launched,  two  more  on  the  stocks  nearly  finilhed,  and 
feveral  merchant  (hips.  The  men  of  war  werealmoft 
ready  for  fea  ;  but  no  account  had  reached  the  gover- 
nor of  the  intended  attack.  The  place,  however,  was 
gallantly  defended,  andfuftainedo.  liege  of  twomanths 
and  eight  days  before  it  could   be  reduced;  when  a 
capitulation  was  figned,   and  along  with  the  city  was 
yielded  a  diftrict  of  180  miles  to  the  weftward.  This 
conqueft  was  without  doubt  in  itfelf  the  moftconfider- 
able,  and  in  its  confeqnences  the  moftdecifive,  of  any 
they  had  made  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  war  ;  and  in 
no  operation  were  the  courage,  fteadinefs  and  perfe- 
verancc  of  the  Britifh  troops,  and  the  conduct  of  their, 
kaders  more  confpicuous.     The  acquifition  of  this 
place  united  in  itfelf  all  the  advantages  which  can  be 
acquired    in  war.     It  was  a   military  atchievement 
of  the  higbeft  clafs.   By  its  efts-don  the  enemy's  ma- 
rine it  was  equal  to  the  greateft  naval 'victory,  and 
?n  the  plunder  it  equalled  the  produce  of  a  national 
fubfidy.   Nine  fail  of  the  enemy's  line-of  battle  mips 
were  taken;  three  of  their  capital  fhips  had  been  funk 
fcy  themfelves  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiege  ;  two-more 
Were  in  forwardness  upon  the  flocks,  and  were  after- 
wards deftroyed  by  the  captors.     The  enemy  on  this 
occalion  loft  a  whole  fleet  of  {hips  of  war,  befides  a 
number  of  confxderable  merchant  mips  i.and  in  ready 


money,  in  tobacco  collected  at  the  Havanna  on  account    Havanna 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  other  valuable  merchan-         || 
dizes,    the  fum  loft  by  the  Spaniards  perhaps  did  not     Haven. 
fall  fhort  of  three  millions  fterling.  ' 

The  city  of  Havanna  was  reftored  by  the  peace  of 
1 763  ;  and  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  Spain,  be- 
ing the  rendezvous  for  all  their  fleets  to  return  from 
America  to  Europe,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulph 
of  Florida,  through  which  they  are  all  obliged  to  pafs. 
Here  the  navy  of  Spain  ftationed  in  the  Weft  Indies 
ride  ;  and  here  the  galleons,  theflota,  and  other  mer- 
chant flaps  from  other  ports  both  of  the  continent  and 
iflands,  meet  in  September,  to  take  in  provilions  and       / 
water,  with  great  part  of  their  lading,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  returning  to  Spain  in  a  body.     A  con- 
tinual fair  is  held  till  their  departure,  which  generally 
happens  before  the  end  of  the  month,  when  proclama- 
tion is  made,  forbidding  any  perfon  belonging  to  the 
fleet  to  ftay  in  town  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  accordingly, 
on  firing  the  warning  gun,  they  all  retire  on  board. — 
The  commerce  carried  on  in  this  port,  which  is  very 
confiderable,  may  be  diftingaifhed  into  the  particular 
commerce  of  the  illand  of  Cuba,  and  that  more  general 
by  the  galleons  and  flota.     The  former  confifts  in 
hides,  ufually  ftyled  of  the  Havanna,  which  are  excel- 
lent, and  of  great  value  ;  fugar,  tobacco,  admirable  in 
its  kind,   &c.     Though  flrangers  are  prohibited  to 
trade,  yet  a  contraband  commerce  is  carried  on  brifker 
here  than  at  La  Vera  Cruz.    Some  little  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  other  ports  of  Cuba,  but  it  is  very  incon- 
fiderable.     As  to  the  general  commerce,  this  port  is 
the  place  of  rendezvous  (as  already  mentioned)  for  all 
lhips,  particularly  from  Carthagena,  Puerto  Velo,  and 
La  Vera  Cruz,  which  return  to  Spain  from  the  Indies. 
The  Havanna  is  regularly  fupplied  with  European 
goods  only  by  the  regifter  fhips  from  Cadiz  and  the 
Canaries.  The  flota  and  galleons  bring  there  no  more 
than  the  refufe  of  their  cargoes,  which  they  had  not 
been  able  todifpofe  of  at  Carthagena,  Puerto  Velo,  or 
La  Vera  Crnz.     When  the  fleet  is  in  the  harbour, 
provilions  are  excelhvely  dear  on  fliore,  and  money  fo 
plenty,  that  a  Spaniard  expeefs  half  apiece  of  eight  a- 
day  from  a  male  Have,  and  a  quarter  from  a  female, 
out  of  what  they  earn  for  their  labour.    The  fleet  ge- 
nerally fails  from  thence,  through  the  channel  of  Ba- 
hama, in  the  month  of  September ;  and  is  the  richeft 
in  the  world  ;  fince,  in  filver  and  merchandife,  there 
is  feldomlefs  than  thirty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  on 
board,  or  fix  millions  feven  huoflred  and  fifty  thou fand 
pounds  fterling. — It   is   natural  to  imagine,   that  a 
port  of  fo  much  confequence  as  the  Havanna  ought 
to  be  well  fortified.     Since  it  has  been  reftored  to 
Spain,  many  new  works  have  been  added,  to  prevent 
if  poffible  a  limilar  difafter  befalling  it.     W.  Long. 
82.  13.  N.  Lat.  23.  12. 

HAVEL,  a  river  of  Brandenburg,  which  proceeds 
from  a  lake  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  running 
thro'  the  middle  Marche,  and  thro'  Brandenburg  and 
other  towns,  runs  north,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe. 

HAVELBERG,a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg, with  a  bifhop's  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  of  the 
houfe  of  Brandenburg.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Havel, 
in  E.  Long.  12.  43.  N.  Lat.  53.  4. 

HAVEN,    a  fea-port  or  harbour  for  fhips.     See 

Port 


Haver- 
camp 
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Port  and  Harbour. — The  word  is  derived  from  the         HAUNCH,  or  Hanch,  the  Hip,  or  that  part  of  HauncE 
Saxon  haveue,  or  the  German  hafen,  or  the  French     the  body  between  the  lad  ribs  and  the  thigh. 


havre  ;  which  all  fignify  the  fame  thing 


Haum.         HAVERCAMP   (Sigibert),    a  celebrated   Dutch 


The  haunches  of  a  horfe  arc  too   long,  if  when    Haute: 
ftanding  in  the  ftable  he  limps,  with  his  hind-legs  far- 


fcliolar  and  critic,  profeilbr  of  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  ther  back  than  he  ought  ;  and  when  the  top  or  onfet 

the  Greek  tongue,  at  Leyden.     He  was  particularly  of  his  tail  is  net  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  tip  of 

fkilled  in  medals  ;  and  was  the  author  of  fome  efteem-  his  hocks,  as  it  always  does  in  herfeswhofe  haunches 

ed  works  in  that  way,  belide  giving  good  and  ele-  are  of  a  juft  length.      There  are  fome  horfes  which 

gant  editions  of  feveral  Greek   and   Latin  authors,  though  they  have  too  long  haunches,  yet  commonly 

He  died  at  Leyden  in  1742,  aged  58.  walk  well  :  filch  are  good  to  climb  hills,  but  are  not 

HAVERFORD-wEST,atownof  Pembrokefhire  in  at  all  fure  upon  a  defcent ;   for  they  cannot  ply  their 
Sonth  Wales,  feated  in  W.  Long.  5.  N.  Lat.51.  50.  .  hams,  and  never  gallop  (lowly,  but  always  nearly  upon 

It  is  a  neat,  well-built,  populous  place,  on  the  fide  of  a  full  fpeed.     The  art  of  riding  the  great  horfe  has 

a  hill,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  not  amorencceflary  leifon  than  that  of  putting  a  horfe 

Dongledye,  256  miles  from  London.     Itisanincor-  upon  his  haunches  ;  which,  in  other  words,  is  called 


porated  town  and  county  of  itfelf,  governed  by  a 
mayor,  flieriiT,  town-clerk,  two  bailiffs,  ferjeants  at 
mace,  and  other  officers.  The  mayor  ©f  the  town  is 
admiral,  coroner,  efcheater,  and  clerk  of  the  markets, 
within,  its  precin&s.  The  houfes  are  well  built  and 
well  inhabited,  and  the  people  enjoy  a  good  trade. 
Here  the  aflizes  are  held  and  the  county-jail  kept. 
Ths  town  enjoys  feveral  privileges,  and  has  its  own 


coupling  him  well,  or  putting  him  well  together,  or 
compact.  A  horfe  that  cannot  btnd  or  lower  his 
haunches,  throws  himfelf  too  much  upon  his  moulder, 
and  lies  heavy  upon  the  bridle. 

HAVRE,  in  geography,  &c.  a  French  term  figni-- 
fying  the  fame  with  haven  or  karbour. 

Havre  de  Grace,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  and 

capital  of  a  diftrict  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  in  the 

courts.     There  arc  three  parifli-churches  within  the     province  of  Normandy,  on  the  Englilh  Channel,  in  a 


town,  and  one  in  the  fuburbs.  Here  is  alfo  a  com- 
modious quay  for  (hips  of  burden,  a  cuftomhoufe,  and 
a  fine  Hone  bridge  over  the  Dongledye,  with  a  good 
free-fchool,  a  charity- fchool  for  boys  and  girls,  Jand 
an  almhoufe.  It  was  formerly  fortified  with  a  ram- 
part and  caftle,  now  demolished. 

HAVERHILL,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  where  there  is  a  conliderable  manufactory 
of  checks,  cottons,  and  fuftains.     By  the  ruins  of  a 


large  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine.  It  isafmall 
fortified  town,  nearly  of  a  fquare  figure,  divided  inta 
two  parts  by  the  harbour,  furrounded  with  a  wall  and 
other  works,  and  defended  by  a  very  ftrong  citadel.  It 
is  one  of  the  moft  important  places  in  France,  on  ac- 
count of  its  foreign  trade  and  convenient  harbour ;  for 
which  reafon  it  was  made  a  diftincTt  government  from 
the  reft  of  Normandy.  It  was  furprifed  in  1562  by 
the  Proteftants,  who  delivered  it  to  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
but  it  was  loft  next  year.     In  1694  it  was  bombarded 

E.  Long. 


church  and  caftle  ftill  to  be  feen,  it  appears  to  have 

been  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  confequence     by  the  Englilh,  and  alfo  in  the  year  1  758 

than  at  prefent.    It  has  now  only  about  300  poor  clay-     o.  11.  N.  Lat.  49.  29 

hcufes,  and  one  wide  ftreet  not  paved. 

HAUL,  an  exprefiien  peculiar  to  feamen,  imply- 
ing to  pull  a  fmgle  rope,  without  the  alliftance  of 
blocks  or  other  Inch  mechanical  powers.  When  a 
rope  is  otherwife  pulled,  as  by  the   application  of 


HAURANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  peculiar  to 
fifties  ;  and  (ignifies  their  ftanding  upright,  as  if  they 
were  refreihing  therafelves  by  fucking  in  the  air. 

HAUTE  FEUILLE  (John),  an  ingenious  mecha- 
nic born  at  Orleans  in  1647-     Though   he  embraced 


tackles,  or  the  connection  with  blocks,  &g.  the  term     the  ftate  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  enjoyed  feveral  beneft- 


is  changed  into  howfi?ig. 

Te  Haul  the  Wind,  is  to  direct  the  /hip's  courfe 
nearer  to  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the 
wind  arifes.  Thus,  fuppofing  a  ftiip  to  fail  fouth- 
welt,  with  the  wind  northerly,  and  fome  particular 
occafion  requires  to  haul  the  wind  more  we  ft  ward  ;  to 
perform  this  operation,  it  is  neceflary  to  arrange  the 
fails  more  obliquely  with  her  keel  ;  to  brace  the  yards 
more  forward,  by  (lackening  the  ftarboard  and  pulling 
in  the  larboard  braces,  and  to  haul  the  lower  Iheets 
further  aft  ;  and,  finally,  to  put  the  helm  a  port,  i.e. 
over  to  the  larboard  lide  of  the  veffel.  As  loon  as  her 
head  is  turned  directly  tothe  weftward,  and  her  fails 
are  trimmed  accordingly,  ihe  is  faid  to  have  hauled 
the  wind  four  points  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  fouth-weft 
to  weft.  She  may  ftill  go  two  points  nearer  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  by  difpoiing  her  fails  according 
to  their  greateft  obliquity,  or,  in  the  fea-phrafe,  by, 
trimming  all  Jbarp  ;  and  in  this  iituation  (he  is  faid  to'.. 
be  clofe  hauled,  as  failing  weft-north- weft,-. 

HAUM,  Halm,  or  Haw?;.', among  farmers,  denotes 
the  ftem  or  ftalk  of  corn,  peafe,  beans,  &c.  from  the  • 
root  to  the  ear. 


ces,  he  applied  almoft  his  whole  lite  to  mechanics,  in 
which  he  made  a  great  progrefs.  He  had  a  particular 
tafte  for  clock-work,  and  made  feveral  difcoveriesinic : 
that  were  of  lingular  ufe.  It  was  he  who  found  out 
the  fecret  of  moderating  the  vibration  of  the  balance 
by  means  of  a  fmall  fteel  fpring,  which  has  fince  been 
made  ufe  of.  This  difcovery  he  laid  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1674;  and  thefe. 
watches  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  pendulum- 
watches  ;  not  that  tbey  have  real  pendulums,  but  be- 
caufe  they  nearly  approach  to  the  juftnefs  of  pendu- 
lums. M.  Huygens  perfected  this  happy  invention  ; 
but  havingdeclared  himfelf  the  inventor,  and  obtained 
from  Louis  XIV.  a  patent  for  making  watches  with 
fpiralfprings,  the  abbe  Feuil-le.oppofed  the  regiftering 
of  this  privilege,  and  published  a  piece  on  the  fubject 
againft  M.  Huygens.  He- wrote. a  great  number  of 
other  pieces,  mod  of  which  are  fmall  pamphlets  con- 
fifting  of.  a  few  pages,  but  very  curious  ;  as,  1.  His 
perpetual  pendulum,  quarto.  2._  New  inventions, 
quarto.  3.  The  art  of  breathing  under  water,  and 
the  means  of  preferving  a  flame  {hut  up  in  a  fmall 
place.     4.  Rejections  on  machines  fjr  raifing  water, 

5. «  His 
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Hautboy  5.  His  opinion  on  the  different  femlments  of  Malle- 
branche  and  Regis  relacing  to  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  when  feen  in  the  horizon.  6.  The  magnetic 
balance.  7.  A  place  t  to  the  king  on  the  longitude. 
8.  Letter  on  the  fecret  of  the  longitude.  9.  Anew 
fy  ft  cm  on  the  fitix  and  reflux  of  the  fea.  10.  The 
means  of  making. fenlible  experiments  that  prove  the 
motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  many  other  pieces.  He 
died  in  1724. 

HAU  TBO  Y,  a  muflcal  inftrumenf  of  the  wind  kind, 
fhaped  much  like  the  flute  ;  enly  that  it  fpreads  and 
widens  towards  the. bottom,  and  is  founded  through  a 
,recd.  The  treble  is  two  feet  long  ;  the  tenor  goes  a 
fifth  lower  when  blown  open  2  it  has  only  eight  holes ; 
imtthe  bafs,  which  is  five  feet  long,  has  eleven. 

The  word  is  French,  hauxbois,  q.  d.  "  high  wood  ;" 
and  isgivento  this  inftrumentbecaufe  the  tone  of  it  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  violin. 

HAW,  a  fort  of  berry,  the  fruit  of  feveral  fpecies 
of  mefpilas,  thence  denominated  hawthorns.  See 
Mespilus. 

Haw,  among  farriers,  an  excrefceneerefembiinga 
griille,  growing  under  the  nether  eye-lid  and  eye  of  a 
iiorfe,  which,  if  not  timely  removed,  will  put  it  quite 
out.     See  Farriery,  Seel.  xv.  4. 

Haw,  a  fmall  parcel  of  land  fo  called  in  Kent,  as  a 
Hempkaw,  or  Beanhaw,  lying  near  the  houfe,  and 
inclofed  for  thefe  ufes.  But  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  an 
ancient  plea  concerning  Feverfham  in  Kent,  fays 
hawes  are  houfes. 

M-AW-Fmck*     See  Loxia. 

HAWGH,  or  Howgh,  fignifies  a  green  plot  in  a 
valley  as  they  ufe  it  in  the  north  of  England.  f 

HAWK,  in  ornithology.     See  Falco. 

HAWKERS,  anciently  were  fradulent  perfons, 
who  went  from  place  to  place  buying  and  felling  brafs, 
pewter,  and  other  merchandize,  which  ought  to  be 
uttered  in  open  market.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is 
mentioned  anno  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  and  33  e^ufdew- 
cap.  4.  The  appellation  hawkers. Seems  to  have  arifen 
from  their  uncertain  wandering,  like  thofe  who,  with 
hawks,  feek  their  game  where  they  can  find  it. 

The  term  is  now  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  pedlar ; 
a  perfon  who  travels  about  the  country  felling  wares, 
Evtry  hawker  mult  take  out  an  annual  licence,  for 
which  he  mull  pay  4 1.  and  if  he  travels  with  a  horfe, 
afs,  or  mule,  for  everyone  of  them  8  1.  If  he  travels 
without  a  licence,  or  contrary  to  it,  he  forfeits  for 
every  offence  to  the  informer,  and  the  poor  of  the 
parilh  where  difcovered,  10  1.  The  acts  relating  to 
hawkers  do  not  extend  to  makers  of  goods  or  their 
agents  ;  or  to  thofe  who  fell  goods  in  fairs  or  markets  ; 
to  the  fsllers  of  filh,  fruit,  ©r  other  vi&uals  ;  nor  to 
the  venders  of  books  and  newfpapers,  9  and  10  W. 
cap.  27.  3  and  4  Anne,  cap.  4.  But  hawkers  fhall 
not,  by  virtue  of  fuch  licence,  fell  or  offer  to  faie,  any 
tea  or  fpirituous  liquors,  though  with  a  permit,  under 
the  penalty  of  having  the  fame  feized,  and  imprifon- 
ment  and  profecution  of  the  offender,  9  Geo.  II.  cap. 
35.  Hawkers  who  were  licenfed  on  June  23.  1 785, 
may  fet  up  any  bufinefs  in  the  place  where  they  are 
Tefident  inhabitants,  though  not  brought  up  thereto, 
and  may  employ  therein  perfons  who  have  not  been 
apprentices. 


Hawkers  U  -a  term  alfo  applied  to  thofe  who  go  up 
and  down  London  ftreets  and  country  towns,  felling 
newfpapers,  pamphlets,  &c. 

HAWKESVyORTH  (John),  a  celebrated  Eng. 
li(h  writer,  was  born  about  the  year  1  719  ;  though  his 
epitaph,  as  we  find  it  in  the.  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  Aug,  1  731,  makes  him  to  have  been  born  in  171 5. 
He  was  brought  up  to  a  mechanical  profellion,  that  of 
a  watchmaker  as  is  fuppofed.  He  was  of  the  Prefby- 
terian  perfualion,  and  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Tom 
Bradbury's  meeting,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for 
fome  irregularities.  He  afterwards  devoted  himfelf 
to  literature,  and  became  an  author  of  conliderable 
eminence.  In  the  early  part  of  life  his  circumftances 
were  rather  confined.  He  refuled  fome  time  at  Brom- 
ley in  Kent,  where  his  wife  kept  a  boarding  fchool. 
He  afterwards  became  known  to  a  lady  who  had  great 
property  and  imereft  in  the  Eaft  India  company,  and 
through  her  means  was  chofen  a  director  of  that  body. 
As  an  author,  his  Adventurer  is  his  capital  work  ;  the 
merits  of  which,  if  we  miftake  not,  procured  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Herring  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury. When  the  deiign  of  compiling  a  narrative  of 
the  -difcoveries  in  the  South  Seas  was  on  foot,  he  was 
recommended  as  a  proper  perfon  to  be  employed  on 
the  occafion  :  but  in  truth  he  was  not  a  proper  perfon, 
nor  did  the  performance  anfwer  expectation.  Works 
of  tafte  and  elegance,  where  imagination  and  the  paf- 
fions  were  to  be  affected,  were  his  province ;  networks 
of  dry,  cold,  accurate  narrative.  However,  he  exe- 
cuted his  talk,  and  is  faid  to  have  received  for  it  the 
enormous  fum  of  6000 1.  He  died  in  1  773  ;  fome  fay 
of  high  living;  others,  of  chagrin  from  the  ill  recep- 
tion of  his  Narrative  :  for  he  was  a  man  of  the  keeneft 
fenfibility,  and  obnoxious  to  all  the  evils  of  fuch  irri- 
table natures.  On  a  handfome  marble  monument  at 
Bromley  in  Kent  is  the  following  infeription,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which  is  taken  from  the  lafl  number  of 
The  Adventurer  : 

To  the  memory  of 
JOHN  HAWKESWORTH,  LL.D. 
Who  died  the  16th  of  November 
mdcclxxiii,  aged  58  years. 
That  he  lived  ornamental  and  ufeful 
Tofocietyin  an  eminent  degree 
Was  among  the  boafted  felicities 
Of  the  prefent  age  ; 
That  he  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  fociety, 
Let  his  own  pathetic  admonitions 
Record  and  realize, 
*'  The  honr  is  halting,  in  which  whatever  praife 
u  or  cenfure  I  have  acquired  will  be  remembered 
*{  with  equal  indifference.  Time,  who  is  impatient 
"  to  date  my  laft  paper,  will  Ihortly  moulder  the 
"  hand  which  is  now  writing  it  in  the  duff,  and  ftill 
"  the  breaft  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection.     But 
**  let  not  this  be  read  as  fomething  that  relates 
**  only  to  another  ;  for  a  few  years  only  can  divide 
"  the  eye  that  is  now  reading  from  the  handi-hat 
<l  has  written." 

HAWKING,  the  exercife  of  taking  wild-fowl  by 
means  of  hawks.  The  method  of  reclaiming,  man- 
ning, and  bringing  up  a  hawk  to  this  exercife,  iscal- 
\e&  falconry.     See  Falconry, 

There 
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There  are   only  two  coantries  in  the  world  where     find  fecurity  fofhis  good  behaviour  for  feven  years,  or  Hawking. 


f  Vol. 
"J- 


we  have  any  evidence  that  the  exercife   of  hawking 
was  very  anciently  in  vogue.  Thefe  are,  Thrace  and 
Britain.    In  the  former,  it  was  purfued  merely  as  the 
diverlion  of  a  particular  diftrict,   if  we  may  believe 
x£.x.  ?.  Pliny*,    whofe  account  is   rendered  obfcure  by  the 
darknefs  of  his  own  ideas  of  the  matter.     The  pri- 
maeval Britons,  with  a  fondnefs  for  the  exercife  of 
hunting,  had  alfo  a   tafte  for  that    of  hawking  ;  and 
every  chief  amongthem  maintained  a  conlidera'jle  num- 
ber of  birds  for  that  fport.    It  appears  alfo  from  a  cu- 
I.  p,  rious  palfoge  in  the  poems  of  OiTian  f ,  that  the  fame 
diverlion  was  falhionable  at  a  very  early  period  in 
Scotland.     The  poet  tells  us,  that  a  peace  was  endea- 
voured to  be  gained  by  the  proffer  of  ioo  managed 
iteeds,  ioo  foreign  captives,  and  "  ioo  havvks  with 
fluttering  wings,  that  fly  acrofs  the  fky."     To  the 
Romans  this  diveriiun  was  fcarce  known  in  the  days 
of  Vefpalian  ;  yet  it  was  introduced   immediately  af- 
terwards.    Molt  probably  they  adopted  it  from  the 
Britons;  but  we  certainly  know  that  they  greatly  im- 
proved it  by  the  introduction  of  fuaniels  into  the  if- 
fland.    In  this  ftate  it  appears  among  the  Roman  Bri- 
tons in  the  fixth  century.     Giluas,  in  a  reraarkable 
palfage  in  his  firlt  epiftle,  fpeaks  of  Maglocunnus,  on 
his  relinquishing  the  fphere  of  ambition,  and  taking 
refuge  in  a  monaltery;  and  proverbially  compares  him 
to  a  dove,  that  haftens  away  at  the  noify  approach  of 
the  dogs,  and  with  various  turns  and  windings  takes 
her  flight  from  the  talons  of  the  hawk. 

In  after  times,  hawking  was  the  principal  amufement 
of  the  Englifh  :  a  perlon  of  rank  fcarce  ftirred  out 
without  his  hawk  on  his  hand  ;  which,  in  old  paint- 
ings, is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold,  afterwards 
king  of  England,  when  he  went  on  a  moft  important 
embafly  into  Normandy,  is  painted  embarking  with  a 
bird  on  his  rift,  and  a  dog  under  his  arm  :  and  in  an 
ancient  picture  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry  VI.  a  noble- 
man is  reprefented  in  much  the  fame  manner  ;  for  in 
thofe  days,  it  was  thought fufficient  for  noblemen  to  winde 


Bicgr.  Brit. 
art.  Caxten 


lie  in  prifon  till  he  did.  Such  was  the  enviable  ftate 
of  the  times  of  old  England  ;  during  the  whole  day, 
the  gentry  were,givcn  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
beafts  of  the  field  ;  in  the  evening,  they  celebrated 
their  exploits  with  the  moft  abandoned  and  brutifh  fot> 
tiihnefs  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  inferior  rank  of  people, 
by  the  moil  unjuit  and  arbitrary  laws,  were  liable  to 
capital  punilhments,  to  fines,  and  lofs  of  liberty,  for 
deftroying  the  moft  noxious  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

According  to  Olearius,  the  diverlion  of  hawking  is 
more  followed  by  the  Tartars  and  Perfians  than  ever 
it  was  in  any  part  of  Europe.  //  n'y  avoit  point  de~ 
hutte  (fays  he)  qui  n 'eujf fori aigle  on  fim-fau&on. 

The  falcons  or  hawks  that  were  in  ufe  in  thefs 
kingdoms,  are  now  found  to  breed  in  Wales,  and  in- 
North  Britain  and  its  illes.  The  peregrine  falcon  in- 
habits the  rocks  of  Caernarvonshire.  The  fame  (pedes,, 
with  the  gyrfalcon,  the  gentil,  and  the  golhawk,  are 
found  in  Scotland,  and  the  lanner  in  Ireland. 

We  may  here  take  notice,  that  the  Norwegian  breed 
was,  in  old  times,  in  high  efteem  in  England  ;   they 
were  thought  bribes  worthy  a  king.     Jeoffrey  Fitz- 
pierre  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks  to  king  John,  to  ^"^»» 
obtain  for  his  friend  the  liberty  of  exporting  ioo  wt.  ^nt'?u,t' 
of  cheefe  :  and  Nicholas   the  Dane  was  to  give  the  l '^g  e1uer» 
king  a  hawk  every  time  he  came  into  England,  that, 
he  might  have  free  liberty  to  traffic  throughout  the 
king's  dominions. 

They  were  alfo  made  the  tenures  that  fome  of  the  Blunt'tAw. 
nobility  held  their  e-ftates  by,  from  the  crown..  Thus  Tenure*  %q* 
Sir  John  Stanley  had  a  grant  of  the  I  lie  of  Man  from 
Henry  IV.  to  be  held  of  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  fuc- 
ceifors,  by  homige  and  the  fervice  of  two  falcons,, 
payable  on  the  day  of  his  or  their  coronation.  And 
Philip  de  Haftang  held  his  manor  of  Combcrtoun  in 
Cambridge/hire,  by  the  fervice  of  keeping  the  king's 
falcons. 

Hawking,  though  an  exercife  now  much  difufed 
among  us,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  anciently  was, 


their  horn,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and  leave  jludy      does  yet  furnilh  a  great  variety  of  lignihcant  terms, 

which  ftill  obtain  in  our  language.  Thus,  the  parts 
of  a  hawk  have  their  proper  names. — The  legs,  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot,  are  called  army;  the.  toes,  the 
petty  Jingles  -,  the  claws,  the  pounces. — The  wings  are 
called  the  fails  ;  the  long  feathers  thereof,  the  beams ;.. 
the  two  longeft,  the  principal  feathers ;  thofe  next 
thereto,  the  fags. — The  tail  is  called  the  train  ,  the 
breaft-feathers,  the  mails ;  thofe  behind  the  thigh,  the 
pendant  feathers. — When  the  feathers  are  not  yet  full. 
grown,  flie  is  faid  to  be  unfummed;  when  they  are 
complete,  lhe  \s  fummed :  The  craw,  or  crop, is  called 
the  gorge : — The  pipe  next  the  fundament,  where  the 
fseces  are  drawn  down,  is  called  the  pannel .-. — The 
flimy  fubftance  lying  in  the  pannel,  is  called  the  glut '.  ••.- 
— The  upper  and  crooked  part  of  the  bill  is  called  the 
beak  ;  the  nether-part,  the  clap  :  the  yellow  part  be- 
tween the  beak  and  the  eyes,  the  fear  or  fere ;  the  two 
fmall  holes  therein,  the  nares. 

As  to  her  furniture  :— The  leathers,  with  bells  but- 
toned on  her  legs,  are  called   bewits The  leathern 

thong,  whereby  the  falconer  holds  the  hawk,  is  called 
the  leaf  or  leafh  ;  the  little  ftraps,  by  which  theleafe 
is  faftened  to  the  legs,  jefes  ,•  and  a  line  orpack  thread 
faftened  to  the  leafc,  in  difciplining  her,  a  czamce. — 


and  lear)iing  to  the  children  of  'mean  people  .The  former 
were  the  accomplilhments  of  the  times;  Spenfer  makes 
his  gallant  Sir  Triftram  boaft, 

Ne  is  there  hawk  which  mantlcth  her  on  pearch, 

Whether  high  towrit:g,  or  accoafting  low, 
But  I  the  meafure  of  her  flight  doe  fearch,. 

And  all  her  prey,  and  all  her  diet  kaow.     B,  vi.  Cento,  z. 

Inihort,  this  diverlion  was,  among  the  old  Englilh, 
the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  the  privilege  of  the  poor  ; 
no  rank  of  men  feems  to  have  been  excluded  the 
amufement  :  we  learn  from  the  book  of  St  Alban's, 
that  every  degree  had  its  peculiar  hawk,  from  the 
e?nperor  down  to  the  holy-water  clerk.  Vaft  was  the 
expence  that  fometimes  attended  this  fport.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas  Monfon  is  faid  to  have 
given  ioool.  for  a  caft  of  hawks  :  we  are  not  then  to 
wonder  at  the  rigour  of  the  laws  that  tended  to  pre- 
ferve  a  pleafure  that  was  carried  to  fuch  an  extrava- 
gant pitch.  In  the  34th  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made 
felony  to  fteal  a  hawk  ;  to  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a 
perfon's  own  ground,  was  punifhable  with  imprifon- 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  befides  a  fine  at  the  king's 
pleafure:  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, rheimprifonment 
was  reduced  to  three  months ;  but  the  offender  was  to 
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A  cover  for  her  head,  to  keep  her  hi  the  dark,  is  called 
a  Ifbod;  a. large  wide  hood,  open  behind,-  to  be  wore 
at  firfl,  is  called  a  rafter  hood  :  To  draw  the  firings, 
that  the  ho®d  may  he  ill  rcadinefs  to  be  palled  off,  is 
called  unjlrikingthe  hood — The  blinding  a  hawk  juft 
taken,  by  running  a  thread  through  her  eye-lids,  and 
thus  drawing  them  over  the  eyes,  to  prepare  her  for 
•  being  hooded,  is  called  feeling. ~~A  figure  or  refem- 
blance  of  a  fowl,  made  of leather  and  feathers,  is  called 
zlure. — Her  refling-place,  when  oft  the  falconer's  fill, 

is  called  the  perch The  place  where  her  meat  is  laid, 

is  called  the  hack  ;   and  that  wherein  fhe  is  fet,  while 
her  feathers  fall  and  come  again,  the  mew. 

Something  given  a  hawk,  to  cleanfe  and  purge  her 
gorge,  is  called  caftitig. — Small  feathers  given  her  to 
make  her  call,  are  czMttS  plottage  :—Grzvc\  given  her  to 
help  to  bringdown  her  llomach,  is  called  r angle  :  Her 
throwing  up  tilth  from  the  gorge  after  cafling,  is  called 
gleaming. — The  purging  of  her  greafe,  &c.  enf earning. 
— A  being  fluffed  is  called  gurgiting — The  inferting 
a  feather  in  her  wing,  in  lieu  of  a  broken  one,  is  called 
imping. — The  giving  her  a  leg,  wing,  or  pinion  mi  a 
fowl  to  pull  at,  is  called  tiring  : — The  neck  of  a  bird 

the  hawk  preys  on,  is  called  the  inke: What  the 

hawk  leaves  of  her  prey,  is  called  the  pill  or  pelf. 

There  arealfo  proper  terms  for  her  feveral  actions. 
— When  (he  nutters  with  her  wings,  as  if  driving  to 
get  away,  either  from  perch  or  fill,  fhe  is  faid  to  bate. 
— When  (landing  too  near  they  fight  with  each  other, 
it  is  callsd  crabbing: — When  the  youngones quiver, 
and  (hake  their  wing  in  obedience  to  the  elder,  it  is 
called  co-wring  : — When  fhe  wipes  her  beak  after  feed- 
ing, fhe  is  faid  lofeak  :— When  fhe  fleeps,  fhe  is  faid 
tojouk  : — From  the  time  of  exchanging  her  coat,  till 
fhe  turns  white  again,  is  called  her  interviewing  : — 
Trading  is  called  caw  king  ;  When  fhe  flretches  one 
of  her  wings  after  her  legs,  and  then  the  other,  it  is 
called  ?nantling  : — Her  dung  is  called  muting  :  when 
'flie  mutes  a  good  way  from  her,  fhe  is  faid  to  /lice  ; 
when  fhe  does  it  directly  down,  inflead  of  yerking 
backwards,  fhe  is  faid  to  /lime ;  and  if  it  be  in  drops, 
it  is  called  dropping. — When  fhe  as  it  were  fneezes,  it 
is  called  pitting. — When  fhe  raifiesand  fhakes  herfelf, 
fhe  is  faid  to  rouze: — When,  after  mantling,  fhe 
crofles  her  wings  together  over  her  back,  fhe  is  faid 
■to  warble. 

When  a  hawk  feizes,  fhe  is  faid  to  bind: — When, 
after  feizing,  fhe  pulls  off  the  feathers,  fhe  is  faid  to 
plume. — When  fhe  raifes  a  fowl  aloft,  and  at  length 
defcends  with  it  to  the  ground,  it  is  called  tru/fing. — 
When,  being  aloft,  fhe  defcends  to  ttrike  her  prey,  it  is 
-called  /hoping. — When  fhe  flies  out  too  far  from  the 
game,  fhe  is  faid  to  rake. — Wh  en,  forfaking  her  proper 
game,  fhe  flies  at  pyes,  crows,  &c.  that  chance  to  crofs 
"her,  it  is  called  check. — When,  miffing  the  fowl,  fhe 
betakes  herfelf  to  the  next  check,  fhe  is  faid  to  fly  on 

head.-' The  fowl  or  game  fhe  flies  at  is  called  the 

quarry. — The  dead  body  of  a  fowl  killed  by  the  hawk, 
is  called  a.  pelt. — When  fhe  flies  away  with  the  quarry, 
fhe  is  faid  to  carry. — When  in  flooping  fne  turns  two 
or  three  times  on  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf  ere  fhe 
feizes,  it  is  called  canceliering. — When  fhe  hits  the 
prey,  yet  does  not  trufs  it,  it  is  called  ruff. — The 
snaking  a  hawk  tame  and  gentle,  is  called  reclaiming. 
—The  bringing  her  to  endure  company,  ma/ininghcr. 

3 


— An  old  (launch  hawk,  nfed  to  fly  and  fet  example  to  Hawking: 
a  young  one,  is  called  a  make-hawk. 

The  reclaiming,  manning,  and  bringing  up  a  hawk 
to  the  f port,  is  not  eafy  to  oe  brought  to  any  precife 
fet  of  rules. — It  confiils  in  a  number  of  little  practices 
and  obfervances,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  falco- 
ner to  his  bird,  to  procure  the  love  thereof,  &c.  See 
the  article  Falconry. 

When  your  hawk  comes  readily  to  the  lure,  a  large 
pair  of  luring-bells  are  to  be  put  upon  her:  and  the 
more  giddy-headed  and  apt  to  rake  out  your  hawk  is, 
the  larger  mufl  the  bells  be.  Having  done  this,  and 
flie  being  fharp-fet,  rice  out  in  a  fair  morning,  into 
fome  large  field  unencumbered  with  trees  or  wood, 
with  your  hawk  on  your  fifl ;  then  having  loofened 
her  hood,  whittle  foftly,  to  provoke  her  to  fly  ;  unhood 
her,  and  let  her  fly  with  her  head  into  the  wind  ;  for 
by  that  means  lhe  will  be  the  better  able  to  gee  upon 
the  wing,  and  will  naturally  climb  upwards,  flying  a 
circle.  After  fhe  has  flown  three  or  four  turns,  then 
lure  her  with  your  voice,  catting  the  lure  about  your 
head,  having  firfl  tied  a  pullet  to  it ;  and  if  your  fal- 
con come  in  and  approach  near  you,  caft  out  the  lure 
into  the  wind,  and  if  fhe  ttoop  to  it  reward  her. 

You  will  often  find,  that  when  flic  flies  from  the 
fitt,  fhe  will  take  fland  on  the  ground  :  this  is  a  fault 
which  is  very  common  with  foar-falcons.  To  remedy 
this,  fright  her  up  with  your  wand;  and  when  you 
have  forced  her  to  take  a  turn  or  two,  take  her  down 
to  the  lure,  and  feed  her.  But  if  this  does  not  do, 
then  you  mutt  have  in  readinefs  a  duck  fealed,  fo  that 
fhe  may  fee  no  way  but  backwards,  and  that  will 
make  her  mount  the  higher.  Hold  this  duck  in  your 
hand,  by  one  of  the  wings  near  the  body  ;  then  lure 
with  the  voice,  to  make  the  falcon  turn  her  head  ;  and 
whea  fhe  is  at  a  reafonable  pitch,  caft  your  duck  up 
juft  under  her  ;  when,  if  fhe  ftrike,  ttoop,  or  trufs  the 
duck,  permit  her  to  kill  it,  ajid  reward  her  by  giving 
her  a  reafonable  gorge.  After  you  have  praclifed 
this  two  or  three  times,  your  hawk  will  leave  the 
fland,  and,  delighted  to  be  on  the  wing,  will  be  very 
obedient. 

It  is  not  convenient,  for  the  firftor  fecond  time,  to 
fhowyourhawk  alarge  fowl;  forit  frequently  happens, 
that  they  efcape  from  the  hawk,  and  me,  not  recover- 
ing them,  rakes  after  them  :  this  gives  the  falcpner 
trouble,  and  frequently  occafions  thelofs  of  the  hawk. 
But  if  fhe  happens  to  purfue  a  fowl,  and  being  unable 
to  recover  it,  gives  it  over,  and  comes  in  again  di- 
rectly, then  caft  out  a  fealed  duck  ;  and  if  fhe  ttoop 
and  trufs  it  acrofs  the  wings,  permit  her  to  take  her 
pleafure,  rewarding  her  alfo  with  the  heart,  brains, 
tongue,  and  liver.  But  if  you  have  not  a  quick  duck, 
take  her  down  with  a  dry  lure,  and  let  her  plume  a> 
pullet  and  feed  upon  it.  By  this  means  a  hawk  will 
learn  to  give  over  a  fowl  that  rakes  out,  and  on 
hearing  the  falconer's  lure,  will  make  back,  and  know 
to  hold  in  the  head. 

Some  hawks  have  a  difdainful  coynefs,  proceeding 
from  their  bang  high  fed  :  fuch  a  hawk  siutt  not  be 
rewarded  though  flic  fliould  kill :  but  you  may  give 
her  leave  to  plume  a  little  ;  and  then  taking  a  fheep's 
heart  cold,  or  the  leg  of  a  pullet,  when  the  hawk  is 
bufy  in  pluming,  let  either  of  them  be  conveyed  into 
the  body  of  the  fowl,  that  it  may  favour  of  it ;  and 

when 
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it  V«ft0d  when  the  hawk  has  eaten  the  heart,  brains,  and  tongue     out  of  the  veflel  as  occafion  requires. 


of  the  fowl,  take  out  what' is  inclofe'd,  call  her  to  your 
Hawfe.   fill,  and  feed  her  with  it :  afterwards  give  her  fome  of 

— '  the  feathers  of  the  fowl's  neck,  to  fcower   her,  and 

make  her  call. 

If  your  hawk  be  a  {lately  high-flying  one,  (he 
ought  not  to  take  more  than  one  flight  in  a  morn- 
ing ;  and  if  fhe  be  made  for    the    river,    let  her  not 


They  are  for-     Ha  wfc 
titled  on  each  fide  by  the  II 

H.AWSE-Plece$y  a  name  given  to  tbeforemoft  timbers  L  J'  . 
of  a  (hip,  whofe  lower  ends  reft  on  the  knuckle-tim- 
ber, or  the  foremoft  of  the  cant-timbers.  They  are 
generally  parallel  to  the  Hem,  having  their  upper  ends 
fometimes  terminated  by  the  lower  part  of  the  beak- 
head  ;  and  otherwife,  by  the  top  of  the  bow,  particu- 


fly7  more  than   twice:  when  (lie  is   at  the  higheft,  larly  in  fmall  fhips  and  merchantmen. 

take  her  down  with  your  lure;  and    when  (he  has  HAWSER,  a  large  rope  which  holds  the  mijdle 

plummed  and  broken  the  fowl  a  little,  feed  her,  by  degree  between  the  cable  and  tow-line,    in   any  (hip 

which  means  you  vvillkeep  her  a  high-flyer,  and  fond  whereto  it  belongs,  being  a  (ize  fmallcr  than  the  form- 

of  the  lure.                      ♦  er>  ana*  as  much  larger  than  the  latter. 

HAWKWOOD  (Sir  John),  a  famous  Englilh  ge-  HAY,  any  kind  of  grafs  cut  and  dried  for  the  food 

of  cattle. 


neral,  was  thefon  of  a  tanner  at  Heddingham-Sibil  in 
Eflex,  where  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  taylor  in  London  ;  but 
being  fortunately  prefled  into  the  army,  was  fen t  abroad, 
where  his  genius  foon  expanded  itfelf,  and  furmounted 
the  narrow  prejudices  which  adhered  to  his  birth  and 
occupation.  He  fignalized  himfelf  as  a  foldier  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  particularly  at  Pifa  and  Florence 


The  time  of  mowing  grafs  for  hay  muft  be  recni- 
lated  according  to  its  growth  and  ripenefs;  nothing 
being  more  prejudicial  to  the  crop  than  mowing  it  too 
foon  ;  becaufe  the  fap  is  not  then  fully  come  out  of 
the  root,  and  when  made  into  hay,  the  grafs  (brinks 
away  to  nothing.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  let  ftand 
too  long  till  it  have  filed  its  feeds.     When  the  tops  of 


He  commanded  with  great  ability  and  fuccefs  in  the  the  grafs  look  browa,  and  begin  to  bend  down,  and 
army  of  Galeacia  duke  of  Milan:  and  was  in  fuch  the  red  honeyfuckle  flowers  begin  to  wither,  you  may- 
high  efteem  with  Barnabas  his  brother,  that  he  gave  conclude  it  ripe  for  mowing. 

him  Domitia  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage,  with         Sain-Foin  Hay,  is  of  feveral  forts,  which  may  be  di- 

an  ample  fortune.     He  died  at  Florence,  full  of  years  ftinguifhed  by  the  following  terms,  viz.  i.  The  virgin, 

and  military  fame,  in  1394.  2.  The  bloffomed.     3.  The  full-grown.     And,  4.  The 

HAWSE,  or  Hause,   is  generally  underftood  to  threflied  hay.     The  firft  of  thefe  is  beyond  comparifon 


imply  the  fituation  of  the  cables  before  the  (hip's  ftem, 
when  (lie  is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  for- 
ward, viz.  one  on  the  (larboard,  and  the  other  on  the 
larboard  bow.-  Hence  it  is  ufual  to  fay,  fhe  has  a 
clear  hawfe,  or  a  foul  hawfe.  It  alfo  denotes  any 
fmall  diftancerf  head  of  a  (hip,  or  between  her  head 
and  the  anchors  employ e'd  to  ride  her,   as,  "  He  has 


the  bed.  It  muft  be  cut  before  the  bloilbms  generally 
appear  ;  for  when  it  (lands  till  it  is  full  blown,  the 
mod  fpirituous  and  nourifliing  parts  of  its  juice  are 
fpent,  the  fap  is  much  impoverifhed,  and  the  fain-foin 
can  never  recover  that  richnefs  it  had  in  its  virgin  (late. 
But  this  fine  hay  cannot  well  be  had  of  uncultivated 
(ain-foin;  becaufe  that  may  not  be  much   above   an 


anchored   in  our  hawfe,  The  brig  fell  athwart  our     handful  high  when  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  cut  ;  it 


hawfe,"  &c. 

A  (hip  is  faid  to  ride  with  a  clear  hawfe,  when  the 
cables  are  directed  to  their  anchors,  without  lying 
athwart  the  ftem,  or  croflinp;,  or  being  twifted  round 
each  other  by  the  (hip's  winding  about,  according  to 
the  change  of  the  wind,  tide,  or  current. 

A  foul  hawfe,  on  the  contrary,  implies  that  the  ca- 
bles lie  acrofs  the  ftem,  or  bear  upon  each  other,  fo  as 
to  be  rubbed  and  chafed  by  the  motion  of  the  veflel. 
The  hawfe  accordingly  is  foul,  by  having  either  a  crofs, 
an  elbow,  or  a  round  turn.      If  the  larboard  cable, 


would  then  make  a  very  light  crop,  and  would  be  a 
great  while  before  it  fprang  up  again  :  but  the  rich 
will  have  two  or  three  tuns  to  an  acre,  and  fpring  again 
immediately  for  a  fecond  crop;  fo  that  little  or  none 
in  quantity  would  be  loft  by  fo  great  an  improvement 
of  its  quality. 

The  fecond  fort  is  that  cut  in  the  flower,  which, 
though  much  inferior  to  the  virgin-hay,  far  exceeds 
any  other  kind  as  yet  commonly  propagated  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  if  it  be  a  full  crop,  it  may  amount  to  three 
tuns  an  acre.     This  is  that  fain-foin  which  is  corn- 


lying  acrofs  the  ftem,  points  out  on  the  (larboard fide,  monfy  made ;   and  the  larger  itis,  the  more  nourifliing 

while  the  (larboard  cable  at  the  fame  time  grows  out  it  is  for  horfes. 

on  the  larboard  fide,  there  is  a  crofs  in  the  hawfe.    If,         The  next  fort  of  fain-foin  is  the  full  grown,  cut 

after  this,  the  (hip,  without  returning  to  her  former  when  the  blofibms  are  gone  or  going  off;  this  alfo  is 

pofition,  continues  to  wind  about  the  fame  way,  fo  as  good  hay,  though  it  falls  (liort  by  many  degrees  of  the 


to  perform  an  entire  revolution,  each  of  the  cables  will 
be  twifted  round  the  other,  and  then  directed  out  from 
the  oppofitebow,  forming  what  is  called  a  round  turn. 
An  elbow  is  produced  when  the  (hip  (lops  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  revolution,  after  having  had  a  crofs  :  or,  in 
other  words,  if  (he  rides  with  her  head  north  ward  with 
a  clear  hawfe,  and  afterwards  turns  quite  round  fo  as 
to  direct  her  head  northward  again,  (lie  will  have  an 
elbow. 

Hawse^HoUs,  certain  cylindrical  holes  cut  through 
the  bows  of  a  (hip  on  each  fide  of  the  ftem,  through 
which  the  cables  pafs  in  order  to  be  drawn  into  or  let 
Vol.  VIII. 


goodnefs  of  the  other  two  forts  ;  but  it  makes  a  greater 
crop  than  either  of  them,  becaufe  it  grows  to  its  full 
bulk,  andflirinks  little  in  drying. 

The  lad  fort  is  the  threflied  hay  ;  which,  when  not 
damaged  by  wet  weather,  has  been  found  more  nou* 
rifliing  to  horfes  than  coarfe  water-meadow  hay  :  and, 
when  it  is  cut  fmall  by  an  engine,  is  good  for  cattle, 
and  much  better  than  the  chafFof  corn.  The  heft 
time  to  cut  it,  is  when  the  greateft  part  of  the  feed  is 
well  filled  ;  the  firft-blown  ripe,  and  ihe  laft- blown, 
beginning  to  be  full. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  hay  depends  greatly  upon  the 
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Hay.  manner  of  ordering  it.  The  be  ft  hay  in  all  England 
is  made  of  fain-foin,  without  ever  fpreading  it.  This 
method  though  it  be  longer  before  it  be  finiihed,  cofts 
lefs  labour  than  the  other.  If  fain-foin  be  laid  up 
pretty  green,  it  will  take  no  damage,  provided  it  be 
let  in  fmall  round  ricks,  with  a  large  bafkct  drawn  up 
in  the  middle  of  each,  to  have  a  vent-hole,  through 
which  the  fuperfiuous  moifture  of  the  hay  may  tranf- 
pire.  As  foon  as  its  heating  is  over,  thefe  ricks  ought 
to  be  thatched  ;  and  all  fain-foin  ricks,  that  are  made 
when  the  hay  is  full  dried  in  the  cocks,  ought  to  be 
thatched  immediately  after  the  making  them.  That 
which  is  laid  up  moil  dried,  will  come  out  of  the  rick 
of  a  green  colour  ;  but  that  which  has  been  much 
heated  in  the  rick,  will  be  brown. 

The  feed  affords  the  owner  another  opportunity  of 
making  a  profit  of  his  fain-foin  :  but  this,  if  the  hoe- 
ing huibandry  were  general  would  not  be  vendible  in 
great  quantities  for  planting  ;  becaufe  the  ordinary 
crop  of  an  acre  will  produce  feed  enough  to  drill  an 
hundred  acres,  which  would  not  want  planting  for  a 
long  time.  The  other  ufe  then  of  this  feed  is  for  pro- 
vender ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  fome  who  have 
made  trials  of  it,  that  three  buihels  of  good  fain-foin 
feed  given  horfes,  will  nonriih  them  as  much  as  four 
bufhels  of  oats ;  and  when  well  ordered,  it  is  fo  fweet, 
that  moil  forts  of  cattle  are  greedy  of  it. 

Hay- Making.   See  Agriculture,  n°  199,  st feq. 

Hay,  a  town  of  Brecknockihire,  in  Wales,  feated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Dulas.  It 
was  a  town  of  good  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ; 
it  being  then  fortified  with  a  caitle  and  a  wall,  which 
were  ruined  in  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Glendower.  It 
is  at  prefent  a  pretty  good  town ;  and  the  market  is 
large  for  cern,  cattle  and  proviiions.  W.  Long.  o. 
56.  N-  Lat.  52  10. 

Hay  (William,  Efq;),  an  agreeable  Engliih  writer  > 
was  born  at  Glenburne  in  Suifex,  about  1 700,  as  is 
conjectured  ;    and    educated  at  Headley-fchool.      In 
1 730,  he  publiihed  a  poem,  called  Mount  Caburn,  de- 
dicated to  the  duchefs  of  Newcaille  ;  in  which  he  de- 
fcribes  the  beauties  of  his  native  country,  and  celebrates 
the  virtues  of  his  friends.     When  lord  Hardwick  was 
called  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords  in,  1 734,  he  was  chofen 
to  fucceed  him  in  reprefenting  the  borough  of  Sea- 
ford  among  the  commons:  and  he  reprefented  this  bo- 
rough for  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  defended  the 
meafures  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  the  fuppofed 
author  of  a  minifterial  pamphlet,  in  titled,  A  Letter 
to  a  Freeholder  on  the  late  Reduction  of  the  Land-tax 
to  one  Shilling  in  the  Pound  ;  which  had  been  printed 
in  1732.  In  1735,  he  publiihed  remarks  on  the  Laws 
relative  to  the  Poor,    with  propofals  for  their  better 
Relief  and  Employment ;  and  at  the  fame  time  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  purpofe.    He  made  another  attempt  of 
this  kind,  but  without  effect.     May  1738,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  commiffioner  of  the  Victualling-office.     In 
1753,  appeared  ReligioPhiiofophi ;  or,  the  Principles 
of  Morality  aud  Chriilianity,  illuftrated  from  a  View 
of  the  Univerfe,  and  of  Man's  Situation  in  it.     This 
was  followed,  in  1754,  by  his  Eflay  on  Deformity  ; 
in  which  he  rallies  his  own  imperfection  in  this  refpect 
with  much  livelinefs  and  good  humour.     <'  Bodily  de- 
formity (fays  he),  is  very  rare.    Among  55-8  gentle- 


men in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  am  the  only  one     Hayes 
that  is  fo.     Thanks  to  my  worthy  conftituents,  who         || 
never  objected  to  my  perfon,  and  I  hope  never  to  give     Hays. 
them  caufe  to  object  to  my  behaviour."     The  fame  '      *""" 
year,  he  translated  Hawkins  Browne  De  Immortalitate 
Animi.     175 5,  he  tranflated  and  modernized  fome 
Epigrams  of  Martial;    but  furvived   this  publication 
onlyaihorttime,dying  June  19.  the  fame  year.  A  little 
time  before,  he  had  been  appointed  keeper  of  the  Re- 
cords in  the  Tower ;  and  itis  faid  that  his  attention  and 
affiduity  during  the  few  months  he  held  that  office  were 
eminently  ferviceable  to  his  fucceiTors. — He  left  a  fon, 
who  inherited  the  imperfect  form  of  his  father.    This 
gentleman  wentinto  the  ferviceof  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, where  he  acquired  rank,  fortune,  and  reputa- 
tion ;  but  beingone  of  thofc  'who  oppofed  Coffim  Alley 
Kawn,  and  unfortunately  falling  into  his  hands,  was, 
with  other  gentlemen,  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  at 
Patna,  Oct.  5.  1763. 

HAYES  (Charles,  Efq;),  a  very  fingular  perfon 
whofe  great  erudition  was  fo  concealed  by  his  modefty, 
that  his  name  is  known  to  very  few,  though  his  pub- 
lications are  many.  He  was  born  in  1678,  and  became 
diitinguiihed  in  1 704  by  A  Treatife  on  Fluxions,  fo- 
lio :  the  only  work  to  which  he  ever  fet  his  name.     In 
1 710,  came  out  a  fmall  4to  pamphlet  of  19  pages,  inti- 
tuled, A  new  and  eafy  Method  to  find  out  the  Longi- 
tude from  obferving  the  Altitudes  of  the  Celeftial  Bo- 
dies :  and,  in  1723,  The  Moon,  a  Philofophical  Dia- 
logue ;  tending  tofhow,  that  the  moon  is  not  an  opaque 
body,  but,  has  original  light  of  her  own.       During 
a  long  courfe  of  years,  the    management  of  the  late 
Royal  African  company  lay  in  a  manner  wholly  upon 
Mr  Hayes,  he  being  annually   either  fub-governor 
or  deputy-governor  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  con- 
tinued hispurfuit  after  general  knowledge.     To  a  fkill 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  modern  languages, 
be  added  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  publiihed 
feveral  pieces,  relating  to  the  tranilation  and  chrono- 
logy of  the  fcriptures.     The  African  company  being 
dilfolved  in  1752,  he  retired  to  Down  in  Kent,  where 
he  gavehimfelf  up  to  fludy.  May  1753,  ne  began  to 
compile  in   Latin  his  Chronographia  Afiatica  &  M- 
gyptiaca,  which  he  lived  to  finiih,  but  not  to  publiih  ; 
which,  however,,  was  publiihed  afterwards.     Auguil 
1 758,  he  left  his  houfe  in  Kent,  and  took  chambers 
in  Gray-Inn,  where  he  died,  December  18. 1760,  in 
his  82d  year.     The  title  of  his  poilhumous,  works  runs 
thus  :  Chronographia  Afiatica  &  Egyptiaca  Specimen  ; 
in  quo,  I.  OrigoChronologia  txx  lnterpretum  invejli- 
gatur.  2.  Confpetlus  totius  operisexhibetur,  8vo. 
HAYNAULT.     See  Hainault. 
HAYS,  particular  nets  for  taking  rabbits,    hares, 
&g.  common  to  be  bought  in  iliops  that  fell  nets    in 
London,  and  they  may  be  had  larger  or  ihorter  as  you 
thing  fit  ;  from  1 5  to  20  fathoms  is  a  good  length,  and 
for  depth  a  fathom. 

As  rabbits  often  ftraggle  abroad  about  mid-day  for 
frefh  grafs,  where  you  perceive  a  number  gone  forth  to 
any  remote  bracks  or  thick  ets,  pitch  two  or  three  of 
thefe  hays  about  their  burrows  ;  lie  clofe  there  :  but  in 
cafe  you  have  not  nets  enough  to  inclofe  all  their  bur- 
rows, fome  may  be  flopped  up  with  ftones,  Sec. Then 
fet  out  with  the  coney-dog  to  hunt  up  and  down  at  a 
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Hayward  good  diftance,  and  draw  on  by  degrees  to  the  man  who 
I         is  with  you,  and  lies  clofe  by  the  hay,  who  may  take 
Hazle.     them  as  they  bolt  into  it. 

HAYWARD,  the  perfon  who  keeps  the  common 
herd  or  cattle  of  a  town.  He  is  appointed  by  the  lord's 
court  ;  and  his  office  is  to  fee  that  the  cattle  neither 
break  nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclofed  grounds. 

Hayward  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  Englilh  hiilorian 
and  biographer  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  1610,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  hiftoriographers  of  a  college 
then  at  Chelfea;  and  in  1619,  received  the  honour 
ef  knighthood.  He  wrote,  1.  The  lives  of  the  three 
Norman  kings  of  England,  William  I.  and  II.  and 
Henry  I.  2.  The  firfh  part  of  the  life  and  reign  of 
king  Henry  IV.  3.  The  life  and  reign  of  king  Ed- 
ward VI.;  and  feveral  theological  works.  He  died  in 
1627. 

HAZAEL,  an  officer  belonging  to  Benhadad  king 
of  Syria,  caufed  that  prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
reigned  in  his  flead.  He  defeated  Joram,  Jehu,  and 
Jehoahaz,  kings  of  Ifrael ;  and,  after  his  death,  was 
fucceededby  Benhadad  his  fon,  852  B.  C« 

HAZARD,  or  Chance,  in  gaming.  See  Ga- 
ming. 

Hazard,  a  game  on  dice,  without  tables,  is  very 
properly  fo  called  :  fince  it  fpeedily  makes  a  man,  or 
undoes  him. 

It  is  played  with  only  two  dice,  and  as  many  may 
play  at  it  as  can  Hand  round  the  largefl  round  table. 

Two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  obferved,  viz.  main 
and  chance ;  the  latter  belonging  to  the  caflor,  and 
the  former,  or  main,  to  the  other  gameiters.  There 
can  be  no  main  thrown  above  nine,  nor  under  five  ;  fo 
that  five  fix,  feven,  eight  and  nine,  are  the  only 
mains  flung  at  hazard.  Chances  and  nicks  are  from  four 
to  ten  ;  thus  four  is  a  chance  to  nine,  five  to  eight,  fix 
to  feven,  feven  to  fix,  eight  to  five  ;  and  nine  and  ten 
a  chance  to  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight :  in  fliort,  four, 
five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  are  chances  to 
any  main,  if  any  of  thefe  nick  it  not.  Now  nicks 
are  either  when  the  chance  is  the  fame  with  the  main, 
as  five  and  five  ;  or  the  like ;  or  fix  and  twelve,  feven 
and  eleven  eight  and  twelve.  Here  obferve,  that  twelve 
is  out  to  nine,  feven,  and  five ;  eleven  is  out  to  nine, 
eight,  fix,  and  five  ;  ames-ace  and  duce-ace,  are 
out  to  all  mains  whatever. 

HAZLE,  or  Hazel,  in  botany.     See  Corylus. 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  have  a  mild  farinaceous, 
oily  tafte  agreeable  to  mofl  palates.  Squirrels  and 
mice  are  fond  of  them,  asweU-asfome  birds,  inch  as 
jays,  nutcrackers,  &c.  A  kind  of  chocolate  has  been 
prepared  from  them  and  there  are  inftance3  of  their 
having  been  formed  into  bread.  The  oil  exprefled 
from  them  is  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almonds  :  and 
is  ufed  by  painters  and  by  chemifts  for  receiving  and 
retaining  odours.  The  charcoal  made  of  the  wood  is 
ufed  by  painters  in  drawing. — Some  of  the  Highlan- 
ders, where  fuperitltion  is  not  totally  fubfided,  look 
upon  the  tree  itfelf  as  unlucky  ;  but  are  glad  to  get 
two  of  the  nuts  naturally  conjoined,  whichis  a  good 
omen.  Thefe  they  call  cno-choixblaich,  and  carry  them 
as  an  efficacious  charm  againft  witchcraft. 

Evelyn  tells  us  that  no  plant   is  more  proper  for 


thickening  of  copfes  than  the  hazle,  for  which  he  di- 
rects the  following  expeditious  method.  Take  a  pole 
of  hazle  (aflior  poplar  may  alfo  be  ufed)  of  20  or  30 
feet  in  length,  the  head  a  little  lopped  into  the  ground, 
giving  it  a  chop  near  the  ground  to  make  it  fuccumb  ; 
this  faftened  to  the  earth  with  a  hook  or  two,  and  co- 
ved with  fome  frefh  mould  at  a  competent  depth  (as 
gardeners  lay  their  carnations),  will  produce  a  great 
number  of  fuckers;  and  thicken  and  furnifh  a  coofe 
fpeedily. 

HAZLE-Eartb,  or  Hazley-Earth,  a  kind  of  red  loam, 
which  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  mixture  with  other 
forts  of  earth  ;  uniting  what  is  too  loofe,  cooling  what 
is  too  hot,  and  gently  retaining  the  moiflure. 

V/ itch- Hazel.     See  Hamamalis. 

HEAD,  the  uppermoftor  foremofl  part  of  the  body 
of  an  animal.     See  Anatomy,  Parti',  feci:,  ii. 

HEAD-Ach,  a  moll  troublefome  fenfation  in  the  head, 
produced  by  various  caufes,  and  attended  with  diffe- 
rent fymptoms,  according  to  its  different  degrees  and 
the  place  where  it  is  feated.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined 
to)  Medicine. 

Dragon's  Head,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  afcending  node 
of  the  moon  or  other  planet. 

Head  of  a  Ship,  an  ornamental  figure  erected  on  the 
continuation  of  a  fhip's  flem,  as  being  exprefiiveof  her* 
name  and  emblematical  of  war,  navigation,  commerce,. 
&c. 

Head,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  enlarged  fenfe  to  fig- 
nify  the  whole  front  or  fore-part  of  the  ihip,  including 
the  bows  on  each  fide:  the  head  therefore  opens  the 
column  of  water  through  which  the  fliip  pafi'es  when 
advancing.  Hence  we  fay,  head-fails,  head-fea,  head- 
way, &c. 

Thus,  fig.  1.  Plate  CCXXVI.  rcprefents  one^fide 
of  the  fore-part  or  head  of  a  74  gunfhip,  toge- 
ther with  part  of  the  bow,  keel,  and  gunnel.  The 
names  of  the  feveral  pieces,  exhibited  therein,  areas 
follow* 

AA  Fore-part  of  the  keel,  with  a  a  the  two  falfe 
keels  beneath  it. 

AC  theftem. 

a  a  The  cat-head. 

bb  The  fupporter  of  the  cat  head. 

cc  The  knight-head,  or  bollard-timber,  of  which 
there  is  one  on  each  fide,  to  fecurethe  inner  end  of  the 
bowfprit. 

dd  The  haufe-holes. 

The  naval-hoods,  /.  e.  thick  pieces   of  plank 


e  e 


ftrengthen 


the 


edges 


of  the 


laid  upon  the    bow  to 
haufe-holes. 

/"The  davit-chock,  by  which  the  davir  is  firmly 
wedged  while  employed  to  filhthe  anchor. 

g  The  bulk-head,  which  terminates  the  forecaflle 
on  the  fcreriide,  being  called  the  beak-head  bulk*head 
by  fhipwrights, 

H  The  gun  ports  of  the  lower  deck. 
h  The  gun  ports  of  the  upper  deck  and  fore  cafile. 
I,  I,  The  channels,  with  their  dead  eyes  and  chain- 
pktes. 

i  The  gripe  or  fore-foot,  which  unites  the  keel 
with  the  Item  forming  apart  of-either. 

k  k  Thefe  dotted  lines  feprefent  the  thicknefs  and 
defcent  of  the  different  decks  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
fhip  towards  themiddle.    The  loweft  of  the  three  dot- 
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■ftez&.  ted  lines  /  exprefTes  the  convexity  of  the  beams,  or  the 
difference  between  the  height  of  the  deckin  the  midde 
of  its  breadth  and  at  the  fhip's  tide.  This  is  alfo  exhi- 
bited more  clearly  in  the  MmmiP-Fravie ;  where  the 
red  curve  of  the  beam  is  delineated.  N.  B.  Their 
lines  mail  be  always  parallel  to  the  lines  which  termi- 
nate the  gun-ports  above  and  below. 

m  in  The  timbers  of  the  head,  and  part  of  the  bow- 
fprit. 

X  The  rails  of  the  head  which  lie  acrofs  the  lim- 
bers. 

QZ  Fore-part  of  the  main-wale. 
BX  Fore-part  of  the  channel-wale. 
UC  The  load  water-line. 

Fig.  23  prefents  a  head  viewof  a  fhip,  with  the 
projection  of  her  principal  timbers,  and  all  her  planks 
laid  on  one  fide. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fore-part  of  a  fhip  is  called  its 
head,  from  the  affinity  of  motion  and  pofition  it  bears 
to  a  fifh,  and  in  general  to  the  horizontal  fituation  of 
all  animals  Whilft  fwimming. 

By  the  Head  ;  the  ftate  of  a  fhip,  which  is  laden 
deeper  at  the  fore-end  than  the  after-end. 

Head-  Boroiv,  or  HE4D-Borough,  lignifles  the  per- 
fon  who  is  the  chief  of  the  frank-pledge,  andhad  anci- 
ently the  principal  direction  of  thofe  within  his  own 
pledge.  He  was  alfo  called  burrow-head,  burjhoulder, 
now  borfholder,  third-borow,  tyth'mg-?nan ,  chief-pledge, 
and  borow  elder,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  fpeech 
in  different  places  This  office  is  now  ufually  called 
zhigh-co?iJiable.  The  head-borow  was]  the  chief  of 
ten  pledges ;  the  other  nine  were  called  hand  borows,  or 
plegii  vianuales,  &c. 

HEAD-Mould-Jhot ,  a  difeafe  in  children  wherein  the 
futures  of  the  fkull,  generally  the  coronal,  ride;  that 
is,  have  their  edges  fhot  over  one  another:  and  are  fo 
clofe  locked  together,  as  to  comprefs  the  internal  parts; 
the  meninges,  or  even  the  brain  itfelf.  This  difeafe 
ufually  occafions  convuliions,  and  isfuppofed  to  admit 
of  no  cure  from  medicine,  unlefs  room  could  be  given 
by  manual  operation  or  a  divulfion  of  the  futures. 

The  head -mould-fhot  is  the  diforder  oppofite  to  the 
horfe-fhoehead. 

Head  Pence,  an  exaction  of  a  certain  fum  formerly 
collected  by  the  fherift'of  Northumberland  from  the  in- 
habitants of  that  county,  without  any  account  to  be 
made  to  the  king.  This  was  abolifhed  by  the  ftatute 
23  Hen.  VI.  cap.  7. 

HEAD-Tin,  in  metallurgy,  is  a  peparation  of  tin- 
ore  towards  the  fitting  it  for  working  intometal.  When 
the  ore  has  been  pounded  and  twice  warned,  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  upppermoft,  or  makes  the  furface  of  the 
mafs  in  the  tub,  is  called  the  head  tin:  this  is  feparated 
from  the  reft,  and  after  a  little  more  wafhing  becomes 
lit  for  the  blowing  houfe. 

HEAD-Faft,  a  rope  employed  to  faften  a  fhip  to 
a  wharf,  chain,  or  buoy,  or  to  fome  other  veflel  along 
fide. 

HEAD-Land,  a  name  frequently  given  to  a  cape  or 
promontory. 

Head  Drcfs,  amongftthe  Jewifh,.  Grecian,  and  Ro- 
inan  ladies,  as  among  ourfelves,  was  various,  according 
to  the  different  periods  of  time,  and  the  fluctuation  of 
iafhion.  In  general,  it  principally  confuted  of  their 
iair  differently  tricked  out.     It  was  ufually  divide^ 


before,  with  a  bodkin,  into  two  equal  parts ;  fome- 
times  it  was  covered  with  a  net,  or  put  into  a  kind  of 
purfe,  or  tied  behind  in  the  form  of  a  knot,  or  bound 
back  and  plaited  with  ribbands.  It  was  wafhed  with 
great  care;  effence  and  perfumes  were  applied  to  it, 
and  gold-duftfometimes  made  ufe  of  as  powder.  Pearls 
and  jewels  made  a  part  of  their  ornaments  ;  and  pen- 
dants were  worn  in  the  ear.  To  cover  the  defect  of 
hair,  perukes  were  made  ufe  of  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Rome.  And  we  read  that  Otho  had  a  covering  of 
falfe  hair,  becaufe  he  had  not  much  of  his  own.  See 
Hair-Jewei.s. 

Both  Grecian  and  Roman  ladies  wore  tetes.  But 
whether  they  ever  built  up  their  heads  fo  high  as  the 
Englifh,  or  their  continental  neighbours,  will  admit  of 
a  difpute. 

Headmost,  the  fituation  of  any  fhip  or  fhips 
which  are  the  moil  advanced  in  a  fleet,  or  line  of 
battle. 

HEAD-Rope,  that  part  of  the  bolt-rope  which  ter- 
minates any  of  the  principal  fails  on  the  upper  edge, 
which  is  accordingly  fewed  thereto.  See  the  article 
Bolt-rope. 

HEAD-Sails,  a  general  name  for  all  thofe  fails  which 
are  extended  on  the  fore-maft  and  bowfprit,  and  em- 
ployed to  command  the  fore-part  of  the  fhip  :  fuch 
are  the  fore-fail,  fore-top-fail,  fore- top-gallant-fail,  jib, 
fore-flay-fail,  and  the  fprit-fail  with  its  top-fail.  This 
term  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  after-fails,  viz.  all  thofe 
which  are  extended  on  the  mizen  mail,  and  on  the  flays 
between  the  mizen  and  main  mails. 

HEAD-to-wind ;  the  fituation  of  a  fhip  or  boat, 
when  her  head  is  turned  to  windward. 

HE4D-lVay,  the  motion  of  advancing  at  fea.  It  is 
generally  ufed  when  a  fhip  firft  begins  to  advance  ;  or 
when  it  is  doubtful  whether  fhe  is  in  a  flate  of  reft  or 
motion.  It  is  in  both  fenfes  oppofed  to  retreating,  or 
moving  with  the  item  foremoft.  See  the  article  Stern- 

WAY. 

HEALFANG,  Healsfang,  or  Halsfang,  in 
ancient  cuftoms,  fignifies  solliflrigium,  or  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  the  pillory.  The  word  is  compounded  of 
two  Saxon  words ;  halp,  neck,  and  pangen  "  to  con- 
tain :"  Pwnafcilicet  qua  alicui  collum  flringatur.  The 
healfang,  however,  cannot  fignify  a  pillory  in  the 
charter  of  Canutus,  De  foreftis,  cap.  xiv.  Et  pro  culpa 
folvatregi  duos  folidos,quos  Dani  vocant  halfehang. 

He  a  lfang  is  alfo  taken  for  a  pecuniary  punifhment 
or  mulct,  to  commute  for  ftanding  in  the  pillory  ;  and- 
is  to  be  paid  either  to  the  king  or  the  chief  lord.  Qui 
falfurn  tejlimcnium  dedit,reddat  regi  vel  terra  domino 
healfang. 

HEALING,  in  its  general  fenfe,  includes  the 
whole  procefs  of  curing  or  removing  a  diforder,  and- 
recovering  health.  In  this  fenfe medicine  is  defined 
the  art  of  healing.  In  its  more  reftrained  fenfe,  as  ufed 
in  furgery,  &c.  healing  denotes  the  uniting  or  confo- 
lidatingthe  lips  of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  The  medicines 
proper  for  this  intention  are  called  incarnatives,  aggluti^ 
natives,  vulneraries,  &c. 

Healing,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  covering  the 
roof  of  a  building.  The  healing  is  various  ;  as  of 
lead,  tiles,  flate,  Horfhamftone,  mingles,  or  reed  and 
ftraw. 

HEALTH,  is  a  right  difpofition  of  the  body,  and 
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of  all  its  parts ;  confifting  in  a  due  temperature,  a  right     circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  principle  of  life 
conformation,  juft  connection,  and  ready  and  free  ex-     Anatomy,  n°  121,  122 
ercife  of  the  feveral  vital  functions 


See      Hearr 


Health  admits  of  latitude,  as  not  being  the  fame  in 
all  fubjedbs,  who  may  yet  be  faid  to  enjoy  health. 

That  part  of  medicine  which  mows  the  means  of 
preferving  health, is  termed hygieine.  See  Medicine. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  deified  Health,  reprefent- 
ing  it  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  whom  they  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  daughter  of  iEfculapius.  We  find  the 
name  of  the  goddefs  Salus,  or  Health,  on  many  me- 
dals of  the  Roman  emperors,  with  different  inscrip- 
tions; as,  SALUS  PUBLICA,  SALUS  REirUBLICiE, 
SALUS   AUGUSTI,  &C. 


Several  ingenious  perfons  have  from  time  to  time  at- 
tempted to  make  eftimates  of  the  force  of  the  blond  in 
the  heart  and  arteries  ;  who  have  as  widely  differed 
from  each  other,  as  they  have  from  the  truth,  for  want 
of  a  fufficient  number  of  data  to  argue  upon.  This  fet 
the  truly  ingenious  Dr  Hales  upon  making  proper  ex- 
periments, in  order  to  afecrtain  the  force  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins  and  arteries  of  feveral  animals. 

If,  according  to  Dr  Keil's  eftimate,  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  a  man's  heart  throws  out  in  each  fyftolc  an 
ounce  or  1.638  cubic  inches  of  blood,  and  the  area  of 
the  orifice  of  the  aorta  be  =0.4187,  then  dividing 


Methods  of prefervhig  the  Health  of  I\'Iariners.     the  former  by  this,  the  quotient  3.9  is  the  length  of 


See  Mariner 

HEAM,  in  beafts,  denotes  the  fame  with  after  birth 
in  women.  Thyme,  penny-royal,  winter-favory,  and 
common  hore-hound,  boiled  in  white-wine,  and 
given  to  a  mare,  are  efteemed  goed  to  expel  the  heam. 
Dittany,  applied  in  a  penary,  expels  the  heam,  as 
well  as  the  dead  foal ,  fo  alfo  do  fennel,  hops,  favin, 
angelica,  &c. 

HEARING,  the  act  or  faculty  of  perceiving- 
founds.  Hearing  is  reckoned  among  our  external  fen- 
fes.  Its  organ  is  the  ear,  and  particularly  the  audi- 
tory nerve  diffufed  through  the  fame ;  and  its  object, 
certain  motions  or  vibrations  of  the  air.  Hence  hear- 
ing may  be  more  Scientifically  defined,  a  fenfation, 
whereby,  from  a  due  motion  impreiTed  on  the  fibrillae 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  communicated  thence  to 


the  cylinder  of  blood  which  is  formed  in  palfing  thro' 
the  aorta  in  each  fyftole  of  the  ventricle  ;  and  in  the 
75  pulfes  of  a  minute,  a  cylinder  of  292.5  inches  in 
length  will  pafs  :  this  is  at  the  rate  of  1462  feet  in  an 
hour.  But  the  fyftole  of  the  heart  being  performed 
in  one  third  of  this  time,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in 
that  inftant  will  be  thrice  as  much,  viz.  at  the  rate  of 
4386  feet  in  an  hour,  or  73  feet  in  a  minute.  And 
if  the  ventricle  throws  out  one  ounce  in  a  pulfe,  then 
in  the  75  pulfes  of  a  minute,  the  quantity  of  blood 
will  be  Jequal  to  4.41b.  1103.  and,  in  34  minutes, 
a  quantity  equal  to  a  middle-fized  man,  viz.  1581b. 
will  pafs  through  the  heart.  But  if,  with  Dr  Har- 
vey and  Dr  Lower,  we  fuppofe  two  ounces  of  blood, 
that  is,  3.236  cubic  inches,  to  be  thrown  out  at  each 
fyftole  of  the  ventricle,    then   the    velocity  of  the 


the  fenfory,  the  mind  perceives  and  gets  the  idea  of    blood  in  entering  the  orifice   of  th«   aOrta    will  be 


founds.     "See  Anatomy,  n°  141 

Hearing  in  different  animals.  See  Comparative- 
Anatomy,  Entomology,  and  Ichthyology. 

HEARNE  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  antiquarian, 
eminent  for  his  writings  and  editions  of  MSS.  His  fa- 
ther wasparifh-clerk  of  Little  Waltham  in  Berkfhire, 
where  he  was  born  in  1680.    He  had  a  liberal  edtica- 


double  the  former,  viz.  at  the  rate  of  146  feet  in  a 
minute,  and  a  quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  man's  body  will  pafs  in  half  the  time,  viz.  1 7  mi- 
nutes. 

If  we  fuppofe  what  is  probable,  that  the  blood  will 
rife  7-j-t  feet  high  in  a  tube  fixed  to  the  carotid  ar- 
tery of  a  man,  and  that  the  inward  area  of  the  left 


tion  by  the  patronage  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman;     ventricle  of  his  heart  is  equal  to  15  fquare  inches,  thefe 


and  even  from  a  boy  difcovered  a  ftrong  propenfity  to 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities.  He  did  great  fervices  to  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  died  in  1735- 

HEARSE,  among  hunters,  a  hind  in  the  fecond 
year  of  her  age.     See  Hunting. 

Hearse  is  the  name  of  a  well  known  carriage, 
ufed  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave.  The  word 
is  alfo  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  in  his  Henry  VI.  for  a 
monument  eredted  over  a  grave. 

HEART,  in  anatomy,  a  mufculous  part  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  fituated  in  the  thorax,  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  diaphragm,  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  me- 
diaftinum,  wherein  the  veins  all  terminate,  and  from 
which'all  the  arteries  arife ;  and  which,  by  its  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatation,  is  the  chief  inftrument  of  the 


multiplied  into  7+4.  feet,  give  1350  cubic  inches  of 
blood,  which  prefles  on  that  ventricle,  when  it  firft  be- 
gins to  contract,  a  weight  equal  to  15.5  pounds. 

What  the  docker  thus  calculates,  from  fuppofition, 
with  regard  to  mankind,  he  actually  experimented  up- 
on horfes,  dogs,  fallow-does,  &c.  by  fixing  tubes  in 
orifices  opened  in  their  veins  and  arteries  ;  by  obfer- 
ving  the  feveral  heights  to  which  the  blood  rofe  in 
thefe  tubes,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground  ;  and  by  mea- 
furing  the  capacities  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
and  orifices  of  the  arteries.  And,  that  the  reader 
may  the  more  readily  compare  the  faid  eftimates  to- 
gether, he  has  given  a  table  of  them,  ranged  in  the* 
following  order. 
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HF.ART^burn,  a  difeafe  ufually  called  cardialgia  by 
phyiicians.  In  furfeits,  or  upon  fwallowing  without 
due  maftication  ;  when  meats  are  eat  tough  and  fat  or 
with  farinaceous  fubflances  unfermented  ;  or  when  by 
any  accident  the  faliva  is  vitiated,  too  fcanty  or  not 
intimately  mixed  with  the  food,  the  fermentation 
becomes  tumultuous,  the  flomach  fwells  with  3ir,  and 
this  extraordinary  commotion  being  attended  with 
an  unufual  heat  brings  ©n  the  uneafinefs  called  the 
heart-burn  ;  which  is  remedied  by  whatever  promotes 
a  greater  fecretion  of  faliva,  or  helps  to  mix  it  with  our 
aliment.  The  teltaceous  powders,  as  oyfter-fhells, 
crabs-eyes,  chalk,  &c.  are  the  ufual  remedies  for  the 
heart-burn. 

HEARTH,  that  part  of  the  pavement  of  a  room  on 
which  the  fire  is  immediately  placed. 

HEARTH-Money.     See  GniMNEr-Money. 

HEAT,  in  phyfiology,  has  a  double  meaning;  be- 
ing put  either  for  that  peculiar  fenfation  which  is  felt 
on  the  approach  of  burning  bodies,  or  for  the  caufe  of 
that  fenfation  ;  in  which  lafl  fenfe  it  is  fynonymous 
with  Fire.  This  mode  of  fpeaking,  however,  is  in- 
accurate, and  by  confounding  the  effect  with  the 
caufe,  fometimes  produces  obfeurity  :  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  therefore  that  the  word  heat  was  ufed  only  to 
denote  the  effect ;  and  fire,  or  fome  other  term,  to  de- 
note the  caufe  of  that  effect. 

The  difputes  which  formerly  were  fo  much  agitated 
in  the  learned  world  concerning  the  nature  of  heat, 
viz.  whether  it  confided  merely  m  the  motion  of  the 
terreftrial  particles  of  bodies,  or  in  that  of  a  fubtile 
fluid,  are  now  moftly  ceafed,  and  it  is  almoft  univer- 


fally  believed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  fluid.  Unluckily, 
however,  from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  the  words  fire 
and  heat,  an  opinion  feems  to  have  gained  ground, 
that  there  is  in  nature  a  fluid  effentially  hot ;  and  that 
wherever  the  oppofite  fenfation  prevails,  the  former 
fluid  is  in  part  abfent.  Hence  have  arifen  numberlefs 
fpeculations  concerning  the  attraction,  abforption,  and 
capacities  of  bodies  for  heat;  all  of  which  being  built  on 
a  falfe  principle,  have  ferved  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
involve  this  part  of  natural  philofophy  in  obfeurity 
and  confufion.  Under  the  articles  Chemistry,  Com- 
bustion, Electricity,  &c.  itisfo  fully  fhown  that 
heat  properly  fo  calledisnota  fluid,  but  the  ?nodification 
of  a  fluid,  that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  fay  any  more  on 
the  fubject  at  prefent.  This  being  admitted,  it  will 
evidently  follow,  that  heat  can  neither  be  abforbed  nor 
attracted  ;  neither  can  any  body  have  a  greater  capa- 
city for  it  than  another,  except  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  which  allows  a  larger  quantity  of  th  e  fluid  to 
enter  and  to  alfume  the  particular  motion  which  con- 
flitutes  heat.  From  fome  of  Dr  Black's  experiments 
indeed  it  would  appear  at  firffc  view,  that  heat  was  ab- 
forbed, or  attracted  in  the  flrictefl  fenfe  of  the  word  : 
but  this  mufl  be  attributed  merely  to  the  transferring 
of  the  modification  of  the  fluid  from  one  fubflance  to 
another,  without  regarding  whether  it  is  the  identical 
quantity  of  fluid  which  acts  as  heat  in  one  fubflance 
that  is  transferred  to  the  other,  or  whether  only  by 
fome  unknown  means  a  fimilar  motion  is  produced 
in  another  portion  of  the  fame.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever, fome  word  mufl  be  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  this 
operation  ;  and  abforption  or  attraction  will  anfwer  th« 
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Meat,  purpofe  as  well  as  any  others :  but  Hill  we  ought  to 
— v— /  remember,  thatthefe  are  inaccurate  ;  and  when  we  be- 
gin to  argue  from  them  as  if  they  fully  and  exactly 
determined  the  mode  in  which  the  fluid  ads,  or  rather 
is  acfed  upon  (for  both  thefe  words  fuppofe  heat  to 
be  paifive,  and  not  active),  we  muft  certainly  err.  As  to 
the  phrafes  capacity  for  containing  heat,  abfolute  heat, Sec. 
they  are  ftill  more  inaccurate  than  the  words  abfotption 
and  attraction,  and  cannot  convey  any  diflinct  idea  ; 
whence  the  fyftems  founded  upon  the  explanations 
of  thefe  terms,  zSumed  gratis  ditlum  without  the  leaft 
proof,  have  never  been  able  to  fupport  themfelves,  but 
are  liable  to  endlefs  and  infuperable  objections. 

It  is  by  no  means  indeed  eafy,  nay  we  may  boldly 


this  may  be  called  its  latent  heat ;  becaufe  it  extends 
not  beyond  thefurface,  and  therefore  cannot  affect  the 
thermometer,  or  be  known  to  us  as  heat  by  the  fenfe 
of  feeling.  But  when  this  expanlive  action  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  internal  parts  of  the  fubflance  to  the 
furface,  it  then  affects  the  thermometer  and  the  body 
isfaidto  become  hotter  zt  the  fame  time  that  it  con- 
geals or  is  faid  to  be  frozen.  This  is  what  fome  phi- 
lofophers  call  the  converfion  of  the  latent  into  fen/ible 
heat ;  others,  the  alteration  of  the  capacity  ;  but  what- 
ever term  we  give  to  ih.ee  feci,  the  caufe  muft  remain 
the  fame,  viz.  the  oppofite  actions  of  the  fame  fluid  ; 
the  cxpanfive  power  in  fome  cafes  counteracting  or 
overcoming  the  condenfing    one,  and  vice  verfa.    5. 


Heat, 


fay  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible,  for  human  genius  to     Though  fometimes  the  expanfive  aftion  is  fufficiently 


investigate  all  the  phenomena  of  this  fubtile  and  invi 
Able  element.  All  that  can  be  done  is,  to  difcover  a 
few  general  rules  according  to  which  the  fluid  acts 
in  certain  cafes.  From  thefe  we  can  only  reafon  ana- 
logically to  cafes  where  its  action  is  lefs  obvious.  But 
we  are  not  to  expect  that  by  reafoning  in  this  manner 
we  can  folve  every  phenomenon  :  nor  can  it  be  any  re- 
commendation to  an  hypothefis,  merely  that  it  folves 
fome  phenomena,  unlefs  we  were  able  by  its  means  to 
folve  them  all ;  bnt  this  no  wife  man  will  pretend  to 
do,  nay,  not  even  to  know  them  all.  It  appears  ex- 
ceedingly erroneous  therefore  to  invent  folutions  of  cer- 
tain phenomena,  and  then  to  argue  for  the  truth  of 
the  hypothefis  from  the  facility  with  which  the  phe- 
nomena are  explained  by  it.  The  true  and  proper  me- 
thod of  proceeding  in  this  cafe  is  to  lay  down  certain 
principles  eftablifhed  from  the  obvious  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  to  reafon  from  them  fairly  as  f?.r  as  we 
can  ;  but  where  this  ends,  our  knowledge  muft  ftop, 
and  we  cannot  by  any  means  proceed  farther  upon  a 
fure  foundation. 

The  only  general  principles  as  yet  certainly  efta- 
blifhed from  obvious  phenomena  upon  this  fubject  are 
the  following  :  1 .  Heat  and  cold  are  found  to  expel 
ene  another.  Hence  we  ought  to  conclude,  that 
heat  and  cold  are  both  pojitives  ;  for  a  negative 
can  neither  be  expelled  nor  accumulated.  2.  Heat 
is  vifibly  occafioned  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  concentra- 
ted, andlikewife  by  the  fluid  of  electricity  concentra- 
ted. If  fire,  therefore,  properly  fo  called,  be  the 
caufe  of  heat,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent to  our  fenfes,  we  are  certainly  intitled  to  con- 
clude, that  both  the  light  of  the  fun  and  the  electric 
fluid  are  elementary  fire.  Hence  alfo  we  conclude  then- 
identity  ;  for  two  different  fubftances  cannot  by  any 
meansproduce  conftantly  the  fame  effect  when  put  in 
the  fame  circumftances,  which  both  light  and  electri- 
city do  in  this  cafe,  merely  by  concentration,  or  dif- 
charging  a  great  quantity  of  the  fluid  upon  a  fmall 
portion  of  any  terreftrial  body.  3.  Heat  expands 
bodies  in  every  direction  :  whence  we  conclude,  that 
the  fluid,  when  producing  heat,  acts  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference  ;  and  by  analogy,  that  when 
it  produces  cold  it  acts  from  a  circumference  towards  a 
centre.  4.  It  appears  from  undeniable  experiments, 
that  heat,  fomehow  or  other,  is  the  caufe  of  fluidity. 
As  the  action  of  the  fluid  has  already  been  fhown, 
when  it  produces  heat,  to  be  from  a  centre  to  a  cir- 
cumference, it  follows,  that  when  the  expanfive  action 
©f  the  fluid  is  confined  within  the  furface  of  anybody, 

4. 


ftrong  to  produce  fluidity  naturally,  and  in  moft  cafes 
may  be  made  fo  ftrong  artificially  as  to  make  bodies. 
fluid,  yet  in  all  cafes  it  is  not  fo.  A  certain  degree 
of  expanfive  power  exiftsinall  bodies  whatever,  ajid 
this  by  philofophers  is  called  the  fpecific  heat  of  the 
body.  6.  Whatever  is  called  the  cooling  of  any  body 
is  only  the  diminution  of  the  expanfive  action  upon  its 
furface,  or,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  on  the  fur- 
face of  its  particles.  This  is  accomplished  by  an  op- 
pofite power  or  modification  of  the  fluid  taking  place 
on  the  outfide  ;  but  when  this  becomes  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  penetrate  the  whole  fubftance,  it  then  ex- 
pels part  of  the  fluid  acting  in  the  oppofite  direction, 
and  then  fome  change  takes  place  in  the  texture  of  the 
body.  It  is,  however,  impoffible  to  fpeak  very  per- 
fpicuoufly  upon  this  fubjecf,  as  the  fubtility  and  in- 
viability  of  the  fluid  render  all  realbnings  upon  it  very 
precarious.  7.  It  is  altogether  impoffible  to  calculate 
the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  contained  in  any  fub- 
ftance, becaufe  this  depends  on  the  proportion  betwixt 
the  quantity  of  fluid  acting  expanfively  aad  that  acting 
in  the  oppofite  direction  in  the  fame.  Thefe  two. 
muft  fome  way  or  other  counterbalance  each  other 
throughout  the  whole  fyftemof  nature  ;  and  we  may 
fay  with  certainty,  that  any  fubftance  in  which  the 
one  exifts  without  the  other,  is  none  of  thofc  fubject  to 
the  inveftigation  of  our  fenfes,  and  allfpeculations  con- 
cerning it  muft  be  vain.  8.  When  the  fluid  contained 
in  any  fubftance  is  vehemently  agitated,  this  naturally 
produces  an  cxpanfion  in  it ;  and  therefore  bodies  be- 
come hot  by  violent  friction,  percuffion,  Sec.  In  thefe 
cafes,  however,  we  have  no  right  to  fay  that  the  fluid 
is  expelled,  but  only  that  its  mode  of  action  is  altered  ; 
for  this  is  conftantly  fufficitnt  to  produce  heat,  and  in 
this  indeed  the  very  effence  of  heat  confifts.  9.  When 
the  expanfive  action®f  elementary  fire  within  any  fub- 
ftance becomes  greater  than  is  confiftent  with  the  co- 
hefion  of  that  fubftance,  it  is  diifipated  or  refolved  into 
vapour.  This,  however,  may  be  done  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  the  heat  ftill  acts  upon  the  feparated  parts  of 
the  body  without  fpending  any  of  its  force  upon  ex- 
ternal fubftances.  Hence  vapour  continues  to  exift 
in  a  temperature  much  below  that  in  which  it  was, 
originally  produced  ;  nay,  will  fome  times  be  exceffively 
cold  to  the  touch,  when  it  really  contains  as  much 
heat,  though  in  a  latent  ftate,  as  before.  10.  When, 
this  latent  heat  is  transferred  to  external  bodies,  the 
vapour  then  ceafes  to  be  vapour,  or  is  condenfed,  and 
in  fome  cafes  returns  to  its  original  ftate  ;  in  others,  it 
is  productive   of  light  and  vehement  fenlible  heat  t 
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Heat.       whence  all  the  phenomena  of  Distill  at  ion,Evapo- 
— sf~~>  ration, Flame,  Ignition,  Combustion,  &c. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  facts  which  can  be  looked 
j.ipon  as  eftabliJJjtd  with  regard  to  heat  conlidered  in  a 
philofopliical  view.  In  common  difcourfe  it  is  always 
fpoken  of  as  a  certain  fubftance  diftinct  from  all  others, 
and  may  properly  enough  be  reckoned  fo  with  regard 
to  allthepurpofesof  life.  In  this fenfe,heatis  accumula- 
ted by  certain  bodies  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
others.  Dr  Franklin  made  the  experiment  with  pieces 
of  cloth  of  various  colours  laid  up®n  mow  and  expofed 
to  the  funfliine,  and  in  all  cafes  found  that  the  pieces 
dyed  with  the  darkeft  colours  funk  deepeft  in  the 
mow.  Mr  Cavallo  examined  the  matrer  more  accu- 
rately ;  firfl  by  obferving  the  height  to  which  a  ther- 
mometer with  a  blackened  bulb  rofe  in  comparifon 
with  one  of  clear  glafs,  and  then  by  comparing  the 
heights  of  different  thermometers  whofe  bulbs  were 
painted  of  various  colours.  Having  therefore  con- 
ftructed  two  thermometers  whofe  fcales  exactly  corre- 
fponded  with  each  other,  he  fixed  them  both  upon  the 
fame  frame,  about  an  inch  afunder,  having  the  balls 
quite  detached  from  the  frame  ;  and  in  this  manner 
expofed  them  to  the  light  of  the  fun  or  of  a- lamp. 
When  thefe  were  expofed  to  the  fun  or  kept  in  the 
ihade,  with  the  glafs  of  both  bulbs  clear,  they  ihowed 
precifely  the  fame  degree  ;  and  the  difference  between 
the  degree  ihown  by  the  thermometers  when  expofed 
to  the  fun  and  when  kept  in  the  fhade,  at  about  the 
lame  time  of  the  day,  was  very  trifling. 

The  ball  of  one  of  the  thermometers  being  painted 
black,  and  that  of  the  other  left  clean,  they  ihowed 
different  degrees  of  temperature  on  being  expofed  to 
the  fun,  the  difference  fometimes  amounting  to  io°  : 
but  was  never  conftant ;  varying  according  to  the  clear- 
nefs  of  the  fun's  light  as  well  as  of  the  air,  and  like- 
wife  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  temperature 
in  the  atmofphere. 

On  keeping  the  thermometer  with  the  painted  ball 
on  the  inlide  of  a  window,  Mr  Cavallo  obferved  that 
ftrong  day-light  had  an  effect  in  railing  the  mercury  as 
well  as  the  fun's  light.  To  afcertain  this,  he  cleaned 
the  bulb  of  the  painted  thermometer,  and  blackened 
that  of  the  other  ;  but  the  effect  was  conftant,  viz.  the 
quickfilver  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer,  whofe  ball 
was  painted  black,  was  conftantly  higher  than  the 
other  whenever  they  were  expofed  to  the  ftrong  day- 
light. The  difference  was  commonly  about  one-third 
of  adegree,  but  fometimer.  it  amounted  to  three-fourths, 
or  even  to  a  whole  degree ;  and  the  experimentanfwer- 
ed  even  when  the  fun  was  hid  by  clouds,  which  feems 
to  indicate  that  every  degree  of  light  is  accompanied 
with  a  correfpondingone  of  heat. 

By  this  confideration  Mr  Cavallo  was  induced  to  try 
whether,  by  directing  the  concentrated  light  of  the 
moon  upon  the  blackened  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  it 
would  be  raifed  higher  than  a  clean  one  ftanding  in 
the  fame.  The  experiment  was  feveral  times  tried 
with  a  large  lens,  and  afterwards  with  a  burning  mir- 
ror of  1 8  inches  diameter  ;  yet  fometimes  for  want  of 
proper  means  of  obferving  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tubesof  the  thermometers,  fometimes  for  want  of 
a  continued  clear  light  of  the  moon,  or  in  fhort  from  fomc 
unfavourable  circumftance  or  other,  he  was  never  able 
to  make  a  fair  and  decifive  trial  of  this  experiment. 


Making  trial  of  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  he  found  that  Heat, 
it  alfo  had  a  coniiderable. effect.  Theballof  one  being  """ "*— 
blackened,  and  both  fet  at  two  inches  diftance  from 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  they  both  rofe  from  58  to  654. 
deg.  and  the  thermometer  which  was  blackened  to  674. 
Another  time  the  uncoloured  thermometer  rofe  to  67*- 
andthe  coloured  one  to  68|.  From  a  number  of 
trials  it  at  laft  appeared,  that  the  difference  at  this  di- 
ftance from  the  lamp  amounted  generally  to  abaut  a.- 
degree.  When  the  thermometers  were  removed  far- 
ther than  two  inches  from  the  lamp,  the  difference 
decreafed ;  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  14  or  15  inches 
it  vanifhed  entirely. 

On  this  occafion  Mr  Cavallo  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  curious  obfervation  concerning  the  decreafe 
of  heat  at  different  diftances  from  the  centre.  "  It  is 
mathematically  true,  that  emanations  which  proceed 
from  a  centre,  and  expand  in  a  fphere,  muft  become 
more  and  more  rare  in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  the 
diftances  from  the  centre.  Thus  it  is  faid,  that  the 
intenfity  of  light  proceeding  from  a  luminous  body  at 
the  double,  treble,  quadruple,  &c.  diftance  from  that 
body,  muft  be  reflectively  four,  nine,  frxteen,  times, 
&c.  lefs  denfe.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  heat ; 
but  with  refpect  to  the  latter,  it  appeared,  that  its 
intenfity  did  not  decreafe  exactly  in  the  duplicate  pro- 
portion of  the  diftances  from  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
but  ihowed  a  very  odd  irregularity.  It  fecmed  to  de- 
creafe fafter  than  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  di- 
ftances for  the  fpace  of  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three 
inches,  after  which  it  decreafed  much  flower;  but 
whether  this  proceeded  from  fome  different  ftate  of 
the  air's  purity  at  different  diftances  from  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  or  from  the  vapours  coming  from  the  flame, 
I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine." 

Mr  Cavallo  next  made  fome  experiments  upon  ther- 
mometers, the  balls  of  which  were  painted  of  various 
colours.  His  view  was  to  examine  with  preciiion  the 
degrees  of  heat  imbibed  by  differently  coloured  fub- 
ftances,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  kept  any 
proportion  to  the  fpaces  occupied  by  the  prifmatic 
colours  in  the  prifmatic  fpectrum,  or  if  they  followed 
any  other  law.  In  thefe  experiments  he  met  with 
confiderable  difficulties,  chiefly  arifing  from  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  the  colours  with  which  the  bulbs  were  * 
painted.  By  reafon  of  this  diverfity  the  bulbs  could 
not  be  made  equally  fmooth,  which  occafioned  a  con- 
fiderable difference  in  the  effect,  as  he  found  by  paint- 
ing two  bulbs  of  thermometers  with  the  fame  colour, 
only  making  the  one  fmooth  and  the  other  rough. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  he  attempted  to  make 
thermometers  with  tubes  of  differently  coloured  glafs ; 
but  when  a  ball  was  formed  with  any  of  thefe,  the 
glafs  of  the  ball  was  fo  thin,  that  it  differed  very  little 
from  that  which  was  entirely  colourlefs.  He  then  in- 
cluded the  thermometers  in  boxes,  where  the  rays  en- 
tered through  coloured  glafles ;  but  here  the  rays  were 
not  only  far  from  being  homogeneous,  but  there  was 
fuch  a  difference  in  the  tranfparency  of  fome  of  the 
coloured  glafles,  that  this  method,  proved  alfo  ineffec- 
tual. The  leaft  ambiguous  mtthod  therefore,  was 
that  of  painting  the  balls  of  the  thermometers  with 
water-colours,  taking  care  to  lay  them  on  as  equally 
and  fmooth  as  poflible.  In  this  manner  the  experi- 
ments were  repeated,  ufing  fometimes  a  dozen  of  ther- 
mometers 
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Heat,     mometers  at  once,  whofe  balls  we're  painted  with  vari- 

— ens  colour.;,  and  were  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  but  from  a 

vail  number  of  experiments,  and  fome  weeks  obferva- 
tion,  it  could  only  be  deduced,  that  if  the  colours 
with  which  the  htllsof  the  thermometers  were  painted 
had  anyconfiderablerefembl.ince  to  thofeof  theprifm, 
ihofe  which  were  nearefltothe  violet  mowed  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  than  the  others  ;  but  they  were  all, 
even  that  painted  with  white  lead,  in  fome  interme- 
diate degree  between  the  blackened  thermometer  and 
that  which  was  left  quite  clear.  It  the  colours  had 
not  the  proper  deniity,  the  efFe  els  were  different: 
thus,  a  thermometer  pointed  with  a  light  blue  flood 
lower  than  another  painted  with  good  carmine. 

In  the  courfeofhis  thermometrical  experiments, 
MrCavallolikewifedifcovereda  new  method  of  deter- 
mining the  expanfion  of  mercury  by  weight,  which 
feemed  capable  of  being  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
exa&ncfs  than  any  other  hitherto  propofed.  Having 
firfl  blown  a  ball  to  a  capillary  tube,  fuch  as  are  com- 
monly ufed  for  thermometers,  he  weighed  it,  and 
found  the  weight  when  empty  to  be  79.25  grains  j 
and  he  obfe:ves,  that  in  this  experiment  it  is  a  precau- 
tion abfolutely  necelfary  to  have  the  glafs  as  accurate- 
ly cleaned  as  pothble.  Some  mercury  was  then  intro- 
duced into  the  Item  of  the  thermometer,  taking  care 
that  none  of  it  entered  the  ball ;  and  by  adapting  a  fcale 
of  inches  to  the  tube,  obferved  that  4.3  inches  of  it 
were  filled  with  the  mercury.  The  thermometer  was 
now  weighed  again  ;  and  from  this  the  weight  of  the 
glafs  being  fubtraded,  the  remainder,  viz.  0-24.gr. 
ihowed  the  weight  of  that  quantity  of  quickfilver 
which  filled  the  4.3  inches  of  thetube.  Now  the  kill 
of  the  thermometer,  and  alio  part  of  the  tube,  were 
entirely  filled  with  quicklilver  ;  and  in  order  to  find 
out  the  weight  of  the  mercury  contained  in  it,  the 
thermometer  was  weighed  for  the  lafl  time  ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  glafs  being  fubtrafled  from  this,  the  re- 
mainder, viz.  3205  grains,  fliowed  the  weight  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  quickfilver  contained  in  the  ther- 
mometer. 

By  comparing  this  inflrument  with  a  graduated 
thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  and  by  applying  a  fcale 
of  inches,  he  found,  that  20e  on  the  new  thermometer 
was  equal  to  1.37  inches.  But  0.24  grains  was  the 
weight  of  as  much  mercury  as  filled  4.3  inches  of  the 
tube.  Therefore,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  weight  of  as  much  quicklilver  as 
fills  1.33  inches  of  the  tube,  viz.  the  length  of  200,  is 
equal  to  0.0742  of  a  grain  nearly,  and  that  the  weight 
©f  as  much  quicklilver  as  fills  a  length  of  the  tube 
equivalent  to  one  degree,  is  equal  to  0.00371  grains. 
Now  it  is  clear,  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  quanti- 
ty of  quickfilver  contained  in  the  thermometer  is  to 
the  weight  of  as  much  as  fills  thelength  of  one  degree 
of  the  tube,  as  the  bulk  of  the  whole  quantity  of  quick- 
filver in  a  given  degree  of  heat  to  the  increafe  of  bulk 
that  the  fame  whole  quantity  of  quicklilver  acquires 
when  heated  but  one  degree;  via.  32.05  grains  is  to 
0.00371  grains  as  1  to  0.0011+.  By  which  experi- 
ment it  appears,  that  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer increafes  the  bulk  of  mercury  notabove  eleven 
hundredth  thoufandth  parts.  A  fmall  deviation  from 
mathematical  exactnefs  is  indeed  produced  by  the  dif- 
ference of  weight  between  the  quickfilver  of  the  tube 
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when  firfl  weighed  and  when  it  is  afterwards  lifated 
to  oue  degree  ;  but  by  an  eafy  calculation  it  will  be 
found,  that  this  difference  is  fo  exceedingly  fmall  that 
it  cannot  be  perceived  with  our  moft  exact  initruaieius 
of  either  weight  ormeafnre. 

On  repeating  this  experiment  with  other  thermome- 
ters, each  procefs  varied  a  little  from  the  other;  which 
irregularity,  MrCavallo  thinks,  was  certainly  owing 
to  the  imperfection  of  his  fcnles  :  but  by  taking  a 
mean  of  various  experiments,  it  appears,  that  one  de- 
gree of  heat,  according  to  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
increafes  the  bulk  of  a  quantity  of  quickfilver  in  the 
temperature  of  500  by  about  nine  parts  in  100,000  ; 
that  is,  if  the  bulk  of  any  quantity  of  quickfilver  in 
the  temperature  of  500  be  100,000,  it  will  be  100,009 
in  the  temperature  of  510. 

In  making  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  is  necefTary 
to  have  the  bores  of  the  tubes  abfolutely  cyl  adrical  ; 
and  the  fcales  fliould  be  fo  exact  as  to  turn  with  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain  when  charged  with  half  an 
ounce  wtight. 

Heat  of  Burning  Bodies.     See  Combustion'. 

Heat  of  Chemical  Mixtures.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
necelTarily  refulting  from  the  change  of  form  produced 
in  the  different  fubflances  which  are  mixed  together; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  happens  may  be  ealily  un- 
derflood  from  the  example  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water. 
If  equal  quantities  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  and 
water  are  mixed  together,  a  very  great  degree  of  heat 
immediately  takes  place  ;  infomuch  that  if  the  veffel 
which  contains  the  mixture  is  made  of  glafs  it  will 
probably  break;  and  after  it  is  cold,  the  mixture  will 
be  found  to  have  flirunk  in  its  dimenlions,  or  will  oc- 
cupy lefs  fpace  than  the  bulk  of  the  water  and  acid 
taken  feparately.  In  this  cafe  we  know  that  the  water, 
while  in  its  fluid  flate,  hath  as  much  latent  heat  as  it 
can  contain;  i.  e.  the  elementary  fire  within  it  expands 
or  feparates  its  parts  from  each  other,  as  much  as  is 
conlillent  with  the  conflitution  of  the  body.  If  any 
more  is  added,  it  cannot  be  abforbed,  or  direct  its 
force  upon  the  particles  of  the  water  without  railing 
them  in  vapour  :  of  confequence,  part  of  this  addi- 
tional expanfive  power  will  be  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  vapour,  and  the  refl  will  be  difcharged  upon 
the  neighbouring  bodies,  /'.  e.  will  be  converted  into 
fenfible  heat.  The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated 
flate,  contains  a  great  quantity  of  latent  heat,  which  is 
neceffary  to  preferve  its  fluidity.  But  when  it  is 
mixed  with  the  fluid  water,  the  latent  heat  contained 
in  the  latteris  abundantly  fufficient  for  both  :  of  con- 
fequence, the  great  expanfive  power  in  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol itfelf  becomes  now  totally  ufelefs,  and  therefore 
exerts  its  force  upon  the  neighbouring  bodies  ;  and 
when  the  mixture  returns  to  the  original  temperature 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  it  mows  a  lofs  of  fub- 
flance  by  its  diminution  in  bulk.  This  may  ferve  to 
explain  all  cafes  in  chemillry  where  heat  or  cold  is  pro- 
duced :  and  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  where 
bodies,  by  being  mixed  together,  produce  heat,  they 
fhrink  in  their  dimenfions  ;  but  when  they  produce 
cold,  they  are  enlarged. 

Methods  of  Meafuring  Heat.   See  Tk  ermometer. 

Expanfivn  of  Metals  by  Hf.at.    See  Pyko.m  eter. 

Degrees  of  Heat  which  ani'mals  are  cipableof  bearing. 
— The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  all  countries 
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Jfceat.  lying  within  the  tropics  were  uninhabitable  by  reafon 
> — v— — '  of  their  heat :  but  time  has  diicovered  their  miitake; 
and  it  is  now  found,  that  no  part  of  the  world  is  too 
hot  for  mankind  to  live  in.-  The  learned  profeilbr 
Boerhaave,  in  his  cheniiftiy,  relates  certain  experi- 
ment made  with  great  accuracy  by  the  celebrated 
Fahrenheit,  and  others,  at  his  defire,  on  this  fubject, 
in  a  fugar-baker's-office  ;  where  the  heat,  at  the  time 
of  making  the  experiments,  was  up  to  146  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  A  fparrow,  fubjected  to 
the  air  thus  heated,  died  after  breathing  very  labori- 
ouily,  in  lefs  than  feven  minutes.  A  cat  reiilled  this 
great  heat  fomewhat  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and 
a  dog  about  28  minutes,  difcharging  before  his  death 
a  coniiderable  quantity  of  a  ruddy  coloured  foam,  and 
exhaled  a  ftench  [o  peculiarly  offeniive,  as  to  throw 
one  of  the  alliitants  into  a  fainting  fit.  This  diilblu- 
tion  of  the  humours,  or  great  change  from  a  natural 


experiments  were  repeated  by  Monf.  Marantin,  com- 
miiiaire  deguere,  at  Rochefoucault,  an  intelligent  and 
accurate  obferver,  on  a  fecond  girl  belonging  to  the 
oven,  who  remained  in  it,  without  much  inconveni- 
ence, under  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  as  long  as  her 
predecellbr  ;  and  even  breathed  in  the  air  heated  to 
about  325  degrees  for  the  fpace  of  five  minutes. 

M.  Tillet  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  very  apparent 
contrariety  between  thefe  experiments  and  thole  made 
under  the  direction  of  Boerhaave,  by  fubjccling  vari- 
ous animals,  under  different  circumftances,  to  great 
degrees  of  heat.  From  his  experiments,  in  fome  of 
which  the  animals  were  fwaddled  with  cloths,  and 
were  thereby  enabled  to  refill  for  a  much  longer  time 
the  effects  of  the  extraordinary  heat,  lie  infers,  that 
the  heat  of  the  air  received  into  the  lungs  was  not,  as 
was  fuppofed  by  Boerhaave,  the  only  or  principal 
caufe  of  the  anxiety,  laborious  breathi  g,  and  death, 
of  the  animals  on  whom  his  experiments  were  made  ; 


but  that   the  hot   air,  which  had  free  and  immediate 


jftate,  the  profeffor  attributes  not  to  the  heat  of  the 
ftove  alone,  which  would  not  have  produced  any  fuch 
effect,  on  the  fleih  of  a  dead  animal  ;  but  likewife  to  accefs  to  every  part  of  the  furface  or  their  bodies,  pe- 
the  vital  motion,  by  which  a  ftill  greater  degree  of  netrated  the  fub'itance  on  all  fides,  and  brought  on  a 
heat,  he  fnppofes,  was  produced  in  the  fluids  circula-  fever,  from  whence  proceeded  all  the  fymptoms  :  on 
ting  through  the  lungs,  in  confequence  of  which  the  the  contrary,  the  girls  at  Rochefoucault',  having  their 
oils,  faits,  and  fpirits  of  the  animal  became  fo  highly  bodies  in  great  meafure  protected  from  this  action  by- 
exalted,  their  clothes,  were  enabled  to  breathe  the  air,  thus 
MclTeurs  Du  Hume1  and  Tillet  having  been  fent  in- 


to the  province  of  Angoumois,  in  the  years  1  760  and 
1 761,  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  deflroy  an  in- 
fect: which  confumed  the  grain  of  that  province,  ef- 
fected the  fame  in  the  manner  related  in  the  Memoirs 
for  1  76  r ,  by  expoling  the  affected  corn,  with  the  in- 
fects included  in  it,  in  an  oven,  where  the  heat  was 
fufficient  to   kill  them  without  injuring   the  grain. 


violently  heated,  for  a  long  time  without  great  incon 
venience.  In  fact,  we  mould  think  too,  that  the  bulk 
of  their  bodies,  though  not  thought  of  much  confe- 
quence by  M.  Tillet,  appears  to  have  contributed  not 
a  little  to  their  fecurity.,  in  common  refpi.ration,  the 
blood,  in  its  paflage  through  the  lungs,  is  cooled  by 
being  brought  into  contact  ith  the  external  infpired 
air:   In  the  prefent  experiments,  on  the  contrary,  the 


This  operation  was  performed  at  Rochefoucault,  in  a     velicles  and  veffels  of  the  lungs  receiving  at  each  in 


large  public  oven,  where,  for  economical  views,  their 
firft  ftep  was  to  aifurethemfelvesof  the  heat  remaining 
in  it  on  the  day  after  bread  had  been  baked  in  it. 
This  t-hey  did,  by  conveying  in  a  thermometer  on  the 
end  of  a  (hovel,  which,  on  its  being  withdrawn,  indi- 
cated a  degree  of  heat  coniiderably  above  that  of  boil- 
ing water  :  but  Mr  Tillet,  convinced  that  the  thermo 


fpiration  an  air  heated  to  300  degrees,  muft  have  been 
continually  cooled  and  refreihed,  as  well  as  the  fubcu- 
taneous  veffels,  by  the  fucceffive  arrival  of  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  contained  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
body,  whole  heat  might  be  fuppofed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  not  to  exceed  100  degrees.  Nee 
to  mention,  that  M.  Tillet's  two  girls  may  not  polfibly 


meter  had  fallen   feveral  degrees  in  drawing  to  the     have  been  fubjected  to  fo  great  a  degree  ot  heat  as 


mouth- of  the  oven,  and  appearing  under  fome  embar 
raffment  on  that  head,  a  girl,  one  of  the  attendants 
on  the  oven,  offered  to  enter,  and  mark  with  a  pencil 
the  height  at  which  the  thermometer  flood  within  the 
oven.  The  girl  fmiled  on  M.  Tillet's  appearing  to 
hefitate  at  this  ftrange  propolition  ;  and  entering  the 
even,  with  a  pencil  given  her  for  that  purpofe,  mark- 
ed the  th  ermometer,  after  (laying  two  or  three  minutes, 
landing  at  100  degrees  of  Reaumur's  fcale,  or,  to 
make  ufe  of  a  fcale  better  known  in  this  country,  at 
aear  268  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's.  M.  Tillet  began 
to  exprefs  an  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  female 
affiftant,  and  to  prefs  her  return.  This  female  fala- 
jnander,  however,  alluring  him  that  ihe  felt  no  incon- 
venience from  her  fituation,  remained  there  10  minutes 


that  indicated  by  the  thermometer  ;  which  appears  to- 
us  to  have  always  remained  on  the  (hovel,  iu  contact 
with  the  earth. 

Thefe  experiments  foon  excited  other  philofophers 
to  make  iimilar  ones,  of  which  fome  very  remarkable 
ones  are  thofe  of  Dr  Dobfon  at  Liverpool,  who  gives 
the  following  account  of  them  in  the  Philofophical 
Tran  factions,  vol.  lxv. 

"I.  The  fweating-room  of  our  public  hofpital  at 
Liverpool,  which  is  nearly  a  cube  of  nine  feet,  lighted 
from  the  top,  was  heated  till  the  quickfilver  flood  at 
2240  on  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  nor  would  the  tube  of  the 
thermometer  indeed  admit  the  heat  to  be  raifed  higher* 
The  thermometer  was  fufpended  by  a  firing  fixed  t© 
the  wooden  frame  of  the  fey-light,  and  hung  down 


longer  :  that  is,  near  the  time  when  Boerhaave's  cat  about  the  centre  of  the  room.     Myfelf  and  feveral 

parted  with  her  nine  lives  under  a  much  lefs  degree  ©f  others  were  at  this  time  inclofedin  the  (love,  without 

heat,  when  the  thermometer  Handing  at  288  degrees,  experiencing  any  opprelTive  or  painful  fenfation  of  heat 

©r  76  degrees  above  that  of  boiling  water,  (lie  came  proportioned  to  the  degree  pointed  out  by  the  thermo- 

out  of  the  oven,  her  complexien  indeed  coniiderably  meter.  Every  metallic  about  us  foon  became  very  hot- 

heightened,  but  her  refpiration  by  no  means  quick  or  "  II.  My  friend  Mr  Park,  an  ingenious  furgeoa 

laborious.     After  M,  Tillet's  return  to  Paris,  thefe  of  this  place,  wentinto  die  ftove  heated  to  2020.  Af- 
ter 
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Heat.      tcr  t^*1  minutes,  I  found  the  pulfe  quickened  to  120. 

— x ■  And  to  determine  the  increafe  of  the  animal-heat,  an. 

ether  thermometer  was  handed  to  him,  in  which  the 
quicklilver  already  flood  to  980  ;  but  it  rofe  only  to 
994,  whether  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  in- 
clofed  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  or  received  in  the 
mouth  (a).  The  natural  flate  of  this  gentleman's 
ptilfe  is  about  65. 

"  III.  Another  gentleman  went  through  the  fame 
experiment  in  the  fame  circumftances,  and  with  the 
fame  effe&'s. 

"  IV.  One  of  the  porters  to  the  hcfpital,  a  healthy 
young  man,  and  the  pulfe  75,  was  incloled  in  the 
ftove  when  the  quickfilver  ftood  at  2ioe  ;  and  he  re- 
mained there  with  little  inconvenience  for  2cminutes. 
The  pulfe,  now  164,  and  the  animal-heat,  determin- 
ed by  another  thermometer  as  in  the  former  experi- 
ments, was  1014. 

"  V.  A  young  gentleman  of  a  delicate  and  irritable 
habit,  wbofe  natural -pulfe  is  about  80,  remained  in 
the  ftove  ten  minutes  when  heated  to  2240.  The 
pulfe  rofe  to  145,  and  the  animal-heat  to  1020.  This 
gentleman, who  had  been  frequently  in  the  ftove  during 
the  c/>urfe  of  the  dcy,  found  himfelf  feeble,  and  dif- 
pofed  to  break  out  into  fweats  for  24  hours  after  the 
experiment. 

"VI.  Two  fm all  tin  veffels,  containing  each  the 
white  of  an  egg,  were  put  into  the  ftove  heated  to 
2240.  One  of  them  was  placed  on  a  wooden  feat 
jiear  the  wall,  and  the  other  fufpended  by  a  firing 
about  the  middle  of  the  ftove.  After  ten  minutes, 
they  began  to  coagulate ;  but  the  coagulation  was 
feniibly  quicker  and  firmer  in  that  which  was  fufpend- 
ed, than  in  that  which  was  placed  on  the  wooden  feat. 
The  progrefs  of  the  coagulation  was  as  follows  ;  it 
was  firft  formed  on  the  fides,  and  gradually  extended 
■ilfclf ;  the  whole  of  the  bottom  was  next  coagulated ; 
and  laft  of  all,  the  middle  part  of  the  top. 

"VII.  Part  of  the  fhell  of  an  egg  was  peeled  a- 
Way,  leaving  only  the  film  which  forrounds  the  white  ; 
and  part  of  the  white  being  drawn  out,  the  film  funk 
fo  as  to  form  a  little  cup.  This  cup  was  filled  with 
fomeof  the  albumen  ovi,  which  was  frequently  de- 
tached as  much  as  poffible  from  every  thing  but  the 
contact  of  the  air  and  of  the  film  which  formed  the 
cup.  The  lower  part  of  the  egg  ftood  upon  fome 
light  tow  in  a  common  gallipot,  and  was  placed  on 
the  wooden  feat  in  the  ftove.  The  quickfilver  in  the 
thermometer  ftill  continued  at  2240.  After  remain- 
in  v  iii  rhe  ftove  for  an  hour,  the  lower  part  of  the  egg 
which  was  covered  with  the  ihell  was  firmly  coagula- 
ted, but  that  which  was  in  the  little  cup  was  fluid  and 
tranfparent  At  the  end  of  another  hour  it  was  ftill 
fluid,  except  on  the  edges  where  it  was  thinneft ;  and 
here  it  was  ftilUranfparent ;  a  fufficient  proof  that  it 
was  dried  not  coagulated. 

"  VIII.  A  piece  of  bees- wax,  placed  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  the  albumen  ovi  of  the  preceding  expe- 
riment, and  expofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat  in 


the  ftoye,  beg&i  to  melt  in  five  minates :  another     Heat. 
piece  fufpended  by  a  firing,  and  a  third  piece  put  into 
the  tin  vcifel  and  fufpended,  began  likewife  to  lique- 
fy in  five  minutes." 

Even  thefe  experiments,  though  more  accurate 
than  the  former,  do  not  fliow  the  utmoft  degrees 
of  heat  which  the  human  Itody  is  capable  of  endur- 
ing. Some  others,  ftill  more  remarkable  (as  in  them 
the  body  was  expofed  to  the  heat  without  clothes), 
by  Dis  Fordyce  and  Blagden,  are  alfo  recorded  in  the 
Philofophical  Transactions.  They  were  made  in  rooms 
heated  by  flues  in  the  floor,  and  by  pouring  upon  ic 
boiling  water.  There  was  no  chimney  in  them,  nor 
any  vent  for  the  air,  excepting  through  crevices  at  the 
door.  In  the  firftroom  were  placed  three  thermome- 
ters, one  in  thehotteft  part  of  it,  another  in  the  cool- 
eft  part,  and  a  third  on  the  table,  to  be  ufed  occafion- 
>ally  in  the  courfe  of  the  experiment.  Of  thefe  ex- 
periments, the  two  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fpe- 
cimen. 

"  About  three  hours  after  breakfaft,  Dr  Fordyce 
having  taken  off  all  his  clothes,  except  his  fhirt,  and 
being  furniihed  with  wooden  (hoes  tied  on  with  lift, 
went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  where  he  flayed  five  mi- 
nutes in  a  heat  of  900,  and  begun  to  fweat  gently. 
He  then  entered  another  room,  and  ftood  in  a  part  of 
it  heated  to  no0.  '  In  about  half  a  minute  his  fhirt 
became  fo  wet  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  it  alide, 
and  then  the  water  poured  down  in  ftreams  over  his 
whole  body.  Having  remained  in  this  heat  for  ten 
minutes,  he  removed  to  a  part  of  the  room  hetted  to 
1202  ;  and  after  flaying  there  20  minutes,  found  that 
the  thermometer  placed  under  his  tongue,  and  held  in 
his  hand,  ftood  juft  at  ioo°,  and  that  his  urine  was  of 
the  fame  temperature.  His  pulfe  had  gradually 
rifen  to  145  pulfations  in  a  minute.  The  external  cir- 
culation was  greatly  increafed,  the  veins  had  become 
very  large,  and  an  univerf**  rednefs  had  diffufed  itfelf 
all  over  the  body,  attended  with  a  flrong  feelino-  of 
heat  ;  hisrefpiration,  however,  was  little  affected.  He 
concluded  this£xperiment  by  plungingin  water  heated 
to  ioo°;  and  after  beingwiped  dry,  was  carried  home 
in  a  chair  ;  but  the  circulation  did  not  fubfide  for  two 
hours. 

"  Dr  Blagden  took  off  his  coat,  wsiftcoat,  and 
fhirt,  and  went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  as  foon  as  the 
thermometer  had  indicated  a  degree  of  heat  above 
that  of  boiling  water.  The  firft  impreffion  of  this  hot 
air  upon  his  body  was  exceedingly  dii'agreeSble,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  all  his  uneafinefs  was  removed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  a  fweat.  At  the  end  of  12  minutes 
he  left  the  room  very  much  fatigued,  but  no  otherwife 
difordered.  His  pulfe  beat  136  ma  minute,  andTthe 
thermometer  had  rifen  to  220  degrees. 

In  others  of  thefe  experiments  it  was  found,  that  a 
heat  even  of  2600  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  could 
be  fubmitted  to  with  tolerable  eafe.  But  it  muit  be 
obferved,  that  in  thefe  great  heats  every  piece  of  me- 
tal they  carried  about  with  them  became  intolerably 

X  x  2  hot. 


(a)  The  fcale  cf  the  thermometer,  which  was  fufpended  by  the  firing  about  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  of 
r»etal  ;  this  was  the  only  one  I  could  then  procure  on  which  the  degrees  ran  fo  high  as  to  give  any  fcope  to 
the  experiment.  The  fcale  of  the  other  thermometer,  which  was  employed  for  afceuaining  the  variations 
to.  the  animal-heat,  was  ©f  ivory. 
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Heat.  hot.  Small  quantities  of  water  placed  in  metalline 
■?— v— '  veiiels  quickly  boiled  ;  but  in  a  common  earthen  vef- 
fel  it  required  an  hour  and  an  half  to  arrive  at  a  tem- 
perature of  1400,  nor  could  it  ever  be  brought  near 
the  boiling  point.  Neither  durft  the  people,  who  with 
impunity  breathed  the  air  of  this  very  hot  room  at 
264  degrees,  bear  to  put  their  fingers  into  the  boiling 
water,  which  indicated  only  a  heat  of  212s.  So  far 
from  this  they  could  not  bear  the  touch  of  quick- 
lilver  heated  only  to  120%  and  could  not  butjuit  bear 
fpirit  of  wine  at  1300. 

Anhnal-HEAT.  Of  this  there  are  various  degrees  ; 
fome  animals  preferving  a  heat  of  100°  or  more  ia  all 
the  different  temperatures  of  the  atmofphere  ^others 
keep  only  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  medium 
which  furrounds  them;  and  in  fome  of  the  more  im- 
perfect animals,  the  heat  is  fcarcely  one  degree  above 
die  air  or  water  in  which  they  live. 

The  phenomenon  of  animal-heat  hath,  from  the 
earlieft  ages,  been  the  fubjecl  of  philofophical  difcuf- 
fion  ;  and,  like  molt  other  fubjecls  of  this  nature,  its 
caufe  is  not  yet  afcertained.  The  belt  trtatifes  that 
have  appeared  on  the  fubjecl:  are  thofe  of  Dr  Da- 
gud  Lellie,  publifhed  in  1778  ;  and  Mr  Adair  Craw- 
ford, in  1779.  From  the  firll  of  thefe  performances, 
the  following  account  of  the  different  opinions  on  this 
fubjecl  is  extracted. 
_  .  }  «  The  ancients  pofTefTed  not  the  requiiites  for  mi- 

ofthe  and- ninety  invefhgatmg  'he  fcience  of  nature  ;  and,  prone 
entscon-  to  fuperftition,  attributed  every  phenomenon  which 
eluded  their  invefligation,  to  the  influence  of  a  fuper- 
natural  power.  Hippocrates,  the  father  and  founder 
of  medicine,  accounted  animal  heal  a  myflery,  and  he- 
flowed  on  it  many  attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  treat- 
ing of  that  fubjecl,  he  fays  in  exprefs  terms,  "  what 
we  call  heat,  appears  to  me  to  be  fomething  immortal, 
which  underflands,  fees,  hears,  and  knows  every 
thing  prefent  and  to  come." — Ariftotle  feems  to  have 
coniidered  the  fubjecl  particularly,  but  nothing  is  to 
be  met  with  in  his  works  that  can  be  faid  to  throw 
Idght  upon  it. — Galen  tells  us  that  the  difpute  between 
the  philofophers  and  phyficians  of  his  time  was, 
"  whether  animal-heat  depended  on  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  ;  or  whether,  as  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  was  innate,  the  heat  was  not  alfo 
innate."  Both  thefe  opinions,  however,  he  rejects; 
and  attempts  a  folutionof  the  qucflionon  his  favourite 
fyflem,  namely,  the  peripatetic  philofophy  :_  but  his 
leading  principles  being  erroneous,  his  deductions  are 
a  of  courie  inadmiinble. 
4Bf  the  mo-  "  To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  opinions 
4erns.  offered  by  the  moderns  on  the  caufe  of  animal-heat, 
would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Moil  of  them,  how- 
ever, may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  ge- 
neral caufes  of  heat,  viz.  mixture,  fermentation,  and 
mechanical  means,  each  of  which  we  fhall  particu- 
larly confider. 

"  l. .Chemical mixture.  When  chemical  philofophy 
firft  came  into  vogue,  and  prevailed  in  the  theory  as 
well  as  practice  of  medicine,  almolt  every  operation  in 
the  animal  machine  was  faid  to  be  the  effect  of  fer- 
ment or  mixture.  From  obferving,  that  on  themix- 
in°-  of  certain  bodies  far  below  the  temperature  of 
the  human  body,  a  degree  of  heat  fometimes  riling  to 
actual  inflammatioawas  produced  5  they;  without  fur- 
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ther  in\  efligation, pronounced  mixture  thefole  caufe  of     Hecs*.     -; 

animal  heat.     Various,  however,  were  the  opinions,  v/~~" ' 

not  only  refpecling  the  place  where  the  mixture  hap- 
pened, but  alfo  concerning  the  nature  of  the  fluids  of 
which  it  conlifted.    Van  lielmont,  Sylvius,  and  feve- 
ral  others,    fuppofed  that  the  mixture  took  place  ill 
the  inteltinaltnbe  ;  andafcribed  it  to  aneffervefcence 
between  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile.     Others 
difcovered  acids  in  one  place,  and  alkalies  in  another  ; 
but  the  general  opinion  for  near  two  centuries  was, 
That  acefcent  fluids  taken  in,  meeting  with  others  of 
an  alkaline  nature  already  prepared  in  the  body,  o-ave 
rife  to  the  degree  of  heat  peculiar  to  animals.     But 
thofe  who  are  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  need  not  be  told  that  thefe  opi- 
nions are  mere  conjectures,  founded  on  facts  gratui- 
toufly  affiimed.   No  experiments  have  fhown  either  an 
aeefcency  or  alkalefcency  in  the  bile  that  is  fufneient 
to  unite  with  the  other  animal  juices,  and  generate 
the  heat  of  animals.     But  though  we  fhould  admit 
the  fuppofition  in  its  full  extent,  ftill  it  would  by  no 
means  be  fufficient  to  account  for  the  liability  of  ani- 
mal heat  in  different  climates  and  feafons  ;  its  equa- 
bility all  over  the  body  when  in  health  ;  its  parrial  in- 
creafein  topical  inflammations  :   or  hardly  indeed  for 
anyone  phenomenon  attending  its  production. 

"  Since,  then,  it  appears  that  the  fluids  fuppofed  to 
be  mixed,  the  place  in  which  the  mixture  is  made,  and 
every  other  circumftance  relating  to  it,  are  neither 
afcertained  nor  feconded  by  analogy,  none  will,  we 
prefume,  helitate  to  reject  every  hypotheiis  of  the 
caufe  of  animal  heat  founded  on  the  effects  of  mix- 
ture. 

'<  2.  Fermentatioti.  When  a  mere  accurate  and  cx- 
tenlive  knowledge  of  the  various  operations  of  nature 
had  convinced  phyliologifts  of  the  abfurdity  of  ex- 
plaining the  vital  functions  of  animals,  and  the  feveral 
changes  which  takes  place  in  the  living  body  by  the 
effect  of  chemical  mixture,  fermentation  was  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  ftead.  All  had  obferved,  that  fermenta- 
tion was  generally  accompanied  by  heat ;  and  few 
were  ignorant,  that  that  identical  procefs,  or  one  ex- 
tremely fimilar  to  it,  was  conftantly  going  forward  in 
living  animals  ;  and  it  was  not  without  fome  appear- 
ance of  truth,  that  phyfiologifls  attributed  animal 
heat  to  that  caufe. 

"  Formerly  there  were  various  modifications  of  this 
opinion ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
one  fpecies  of  fermentation,  viz.  the  putrefactive 
which  indeed  is  more  confentaneous  to  experience  and 
found  philofophy.  For  although  animal  fnbflances 
arc  either  direclly  or  indirectly  produced  from  vege- 
tables, as  all  animals  live  on  vegetables,  or  on  animals 
that  have  lived  on  them  ;  and  though  they  may  be  ul- 
timately refolved  into  the  fame  principles ;  yet  they  are 
certainly  combined  in  a  different  manner :  for  they  con- 
ftituie  compounds,  the  natures  of  which  are  effentially- 
different  ;  and  the  three  ftages  of  fermentation,  the 
vinous,  acetous,  and  putrid,  thekft  is  the  only  one  to 
which  they  fhow  a  tendency.  Milk  indeed  tends  to  the 
acetous,  and  even  to  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  but  as 
it  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  perfectly  animsiized,  it 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral pofition.  And  though  it  be  readily  admitted,  that 
animal  matter  is  extremely  apt  toputrefy;and  that  evert 
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in  the  living  body  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  procefs ;  hours  ; 
yet  it  may  be  lhown,  tiiat  the  degree  to  which  it 
takes  place  can  have  little  or  no  fhare  in  generating 
the  heat  of  animals.  In  the  firft  place,  the  effect  of 
any  degree  of  putrefaction  in  producing  heat,  is  to 
this  day  fo  ill  afcertained,  that,  with  many  ingenious 
philofophers,  it  is  altogether  problematical,  whether  or 
not  animal  fubftances,  during  the  putrefactive  procefs, 
do  ever  generate  heat.  Neither  M.  Beaume,  nor  Dr 
Pearfon,who  made  feveral  accurate  experiments  with 
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nd,  even  at  the  expiration  of  15  hours,  had 
only  fallen  to  850,  though  the  furrounding  medium 
did  not  exceed  6o°.  The  example  alfo  of  thofe  who 
are  fuftbeated  by  fixed  air,  entirely  overturn  not  only 
the  mechanical  fyftem,  but  almolt  every  other  which 
hath  yet  appeared  on  the  fubject.  [See  the  article 
Blood,  nc  31.]  3 

"One  or  other  of  the  abovementioned  hypothefes  DrCulleit'a 
continued  to  be  adopted  by  phylicians,  till  Dr  Cullen  0Pia»°n 
attempted  a  folution  on  anew  fer. of  principles;   but,  w 
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a  view  to  afcertain  this  point,  could,  by  the  alfiffance  attentive  to  the  diffidence  with  which  novel  opinions*       10ns' 
of  the  moft  fenlible  thermometers,  difcover  the  leafl;      ought  to  be  broached,  he  delivered  his  as  little  more 

difference  between  the  temperance  of  the  putrefying  than  a  mere  conjecture.     <  May  it  not  (fays  he)   heItfit'.°f 

mixtures  and  the  furrounding  medium  ;  and  were  the  fuppofed,  that  there  isfome  circumftance  in  the  vital 

putrefaction  of  animal  fubftances  readily  attended  with  principle  of  animals,  which  is  in  common  to  the"-  of 

the  generation  of  heat,  we  might  expect  to  find  it  the  fame  clafs,  and  of  like  economy  ;  and  which  de- 

greater  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  putrefying  mafs.  termines  the  effect  of  motion  upon  the  vital  principle 

This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  it  has  often  been  to  be  the  fame,  though  the  motion  acting  upon  it  may 

found,  that  the  largefl  maffes  of  animal  matter,  fuch  as  be  in  different  circumftances  V — —  The  doctor  was 

the  carcafe  of  a  large  whale,  laid  out  and  expofed  to  driven  to  this  fuppoiition  from  the  difficulty  he  found. 

the  air  in  fuch  a  putrid  condition  as  to  affect  all  the  in  explaining  how  fomany  animals  of  a  different  a^e., 

neighbourhood  with  an  intolerable  flench,  did  not  to  fize,  and  temperament,  fhould  poffefs  very  nearly  the 

the  perfons  handling  it  feel  fenfibly  hotter  than  the  fame  degree  of  beat ;  and  in  which  it  is  impoffible  to 

circumambient  air.  But  what  at  once  overturns  every  fhow,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  all  its  circam- 

thing  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  generation  fiances  is  exactly  the  fame  j   or  that  in  the  different 

of  animal  heat  on  the  principles  of  putrefaction  is,  animals  in  which  the  degree  of  heat  is  coniiderably 

that  heat  is  fo  far  more  conliderable  in  a  living  than  in  different,  the  motion  of  the  circulating  mafs  is  in  each 

a  dead  body;  and  no  rational  phyfiologifh  will  deny,  correfpondent  to  the  difference  of  temperature.  But, 

that  the  putrid  fermentation  is  going  forward  more  granting  that  the  degree  of  heat  does  not  always  ob- 

rapidly  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  tain  in  an  exact  ratio  with  the  motion  of  the  blood,. 

"  3.  The  mechanical generation  ojheat.  This  opinion  and  that  it  is  an  infuperable  objection  to  its  mecbani- 


frrft  took  its  rife  from  an  obfervation,  that  animal 
heat  generally  keeps  pace  with  the  ftate  of  the  circu- 
lation :  while  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  con- 
tinues unimpaired,  a  high  degree  of  animal  heat  is 
produced;  but  when  that  action  becomes  more  Ian- 


cal  generation  ;  yet  there  appear  no  plaufible  grounds 
for  fuppoling  that  the  effect  of  motion  may  be  the 
fame,  while  the  motion  acting  upon  it  is  in  different 
circumftances.  By  this  Dr  Cullen  means,  that  the 
different  temperature  of  different  animal  sis  owino-  to  a 


guid,  the  heat  of  the  animal  is  diminifhed  alfo.   This,  difference  of  the  vital  principle,  infomuch  that  the  ve- 

till  very  lately,  was  the  favourite  opinion  of  phyficians,  locity  of  the  blood  may  be  the  fame  in  a  frog  as  in  a 

and  was   introduced  immediately  after  Harvey  had  man;  and  yet,   in  confequence  of  the  different  vital 

difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  indeed  principle,  the  heat  produced  may  be  different.     The 

feems  to  be  fupported  by  many  ftriking  facts.     Phy-  facts  upon  which    he  feems  to  lay  the  greateft  ftrefs 

fiologifts  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  almoft  capable  of  are,That  neither  where  the  furrounding  medium  con-  . 

mathematical  demonftration  ;  yet  they  could  not  agree  fiderably  furpaffes  the  temperature  of  the  living  body, 

whether  the  heat  of  animals  isoccaiionedby  thefric-  nor  where  it  is  far  below  it,  is  there  any  fenlible  change 

tionof  the  blood  againft  the  veifels  which  contain  it,  in  the  heatof  animals.  Thefe,  andfome  limilarfafts,. 

or  by  the  internal  friction  and  agitation  of  the  particles  in  appearance  countenance  his  hypothefis;  yet  we  have 

among  one  another.    Various  hypothefes  accordingly  no  folid  reafon  for  imagining  the  principle  of  life  to 


be  different  in  different  animals.  And  how  are  we  to 
conceive,  that  the  fame  degree  of  motion  fiiouldin  one 
clafs  of  animals  always  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  and  in  another  clafs  as  regularly  a  different  one  ? 
A  proportion  of  fuch  a  nature  fhould,  no  doubt,  re- 
quire the  moft  obyious  facts  and  concluftve  arguments 
to  eftablilh  it ;  but,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  we  do  not 
perceive  any.  probable  reafon,  even  from  analogy. 
Befides,  to  fay  that  the  principle  of  life  can  generate 
heat  or  cold,  independent  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
means,  is  contrary  to  experience,  and  feems  in  itfelf 
abfurd. 

".  In  the  66th  valume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
two  minutes  after,  flood  at  106.     Yjom  the  other  it     tions,  Dr  Hunter,  after  reciting  fome  experiments 


wereframed,  and  many  ingenious  arguments  brought 
infupportof  them:  but  allfuppolitionsof  the  mechani- 
cal kind  areoverthrownbyfome  thermometrical obser- 
vations of  DeHaen  and  others,  from  which  it  appear-, 
ed,  that  the  heat  of  thebody  was  fometimesgreater  than 
is  ufual  with  healthy  people,  at  the  time  the  perfon 
was~juft  expiring,whenthe  action  oftheveffelswas  very 
weak  ;  nay,  even  after  he  was  dead,  when  it  had  en- 
tirely ceafed.  The  abovementioned  phyfician  relates 
two  very  remarkable  cafes  of  this  kind.  In  the  one,  he 
found  that  the  temperature  of  his  patient,  which  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  an  inflammatory  fever  had  never 
exceeded  103  degrees,  at  the  timehe  expired,  andfor 


appeared,  that  the  heat  of  a  perfon  who  was  dying 
of  a  lingering  diftemper,  rofe  in  the  laft  agony  from 
100  to  ioi>  and  continued  there  ffationary  for  two 


concerning  animal  heat,  aliens,  That  certain  animals 
entirely  deftitute  of  nerves,  are  endowed  with  a  power 
of  generating  their  own  heat ;  and  this  he  brings  as 
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an  argumentitm  cruets  again  ft  thofe  who  account  the 
nervous  fyftem  the  feat  of  animal-heat.  If  this  is 
.really  a  fact,  it  muff,  no  doubt,  have  all  the  weight 
he  aicrihes  to  it  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  no  ftrefs  can  be 
ivA  upon  it,  unlefs  it  was  better  afcertained,  which  it 
is  evident  it  can  never  be.  For  though  we  can  poii- 
.tively  aiTert  that  nerves  exift  where  we  fee  them,  yet 
we  cannot  affirm  with  equal  certainty  that  they  do  not 
.alfo  exift  where  we  are  not  able  to  difcover  them.  For 
all  anatomifts  allow,  that  thereare  thoufands  of  nervous 
filaments  fo  finely  interwoven  into  the  compofition  of 
the  more  perfect  animals  of  every  fize,  that  they  elude 
not  only  the  knife  and  naked  eye,  but  even  the  beft 
optical  inftrnments  hithertoinventcd.  Since  then  we 
admit  the  prefence  of  nerves  in  one  tribe  of  anim  »ls, 
though  we  can  only  perceive  them  in  their  effects  ; 
what  folid  reafon  have  we  to  deny  them  in  another, 
in  which  we  have  the  very  fame  evidence,  viz.  cer- 
tain indications  of  fenfe  and  motion-? 

<'  Another  theory,  and  perhaps  the  beft  fupported 
which  hath  yet  appeared  upon  the  fubject,  is  that  of  Dr 
Black.  That  excellent  chemilt having  obferved,  that 
not  only  breathing  animslsare  of  all  others  the  warm- 
eft,  but  alfo  that  there  fubiifts  fuch  a  clofe  and  ftriking 
connection  between  the  ftate  of  refpiration  and  the 
degree  of  heat  in  animals,  that  they  appear  be  in  an 
exact  proportion  to  one  another,  was  led  to  believe, 
that  animal-heat  depends  on  the  ftate  of  refpiration  ; 
that  it  is  all  generated  in  the  lungs  by  the  action  of 
theair  upon  the  principle  of  inflammability,  in.  a  man- 
ner little  diffimilar  to  what  he  fuppofed  to  occur  in 
.actual  inflammation.;  and  that  it  is  thence  diffufed 
by  means  of  the  circulation  over  the  reit  of  the  vital 
fyftem. 

"  This  opinion  is  fupported  by  many  forcible  argu- 
TP.ents.  i.  It  is  pretty  genera!!;-  ;;i;own  to  naturaliits, 
that  a  quantity  of  mephitic  phlogiiticated  air  is  con- 
ftautly  exhaling  from  the  lungs  oi  living  animals. — 
Since,  therefore,  atmofpherical  air,  by  paffing  through 
the  lungs,  acquires  the  very  fame  properties  as  by  paf- 
fing through  burning  fuel,  or  by  being  expofed  to  any 
other  procefs  of  phlogifti cation,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
change  which  the  common  air  undergoes  in  both  cafes 
muft  be  attributed  to  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  its 
combination  with  phlogillon.  2.  It  haslikewife  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  fame  hypothecs,  that  the  ce- 
lerity with  which  the  principle  of  inflammability  is 
feparated  in  refpiration,  is  very  clofely  connected  with 
the  degree  of  heat  peculiar  to  each  animal.  Thus, 
man,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  vitiate  air  very  faft ;  fer- 
pents,  and  all  the  amphibious  kind,  very  llowly  ;  and 
the  latter  are  of  a  temperature  inferior  to  the  former, 
and  breath  lefs  frequently.  3.  The  moft  cogent  ar- 
guments that  have  been  brought  in  fupport  of  this 
-opinion  are,  thstno  heat  is  generated  till  the  function 
of  refpiration  is  eftablifhed  ;  and  that  the  foetus  hi 
utero  derives  all  its  heat  from  the  mother." 

Upon  this  theory  our  author  makes  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations,  which  we  lb, all  give  in  his  own 
words. 

■*<  Thefe  arguments  may,  perhaps,  on  a  fuperficial 
view  of  the  queftion,  appear  conclulive  ;  but  a  found 
reafon er,  who  fhall  coolly  and  impartially  weigh  every 
circumftance,  will,  I  am  confident,  allow  that  they 
only  afford  a  very  ambiguous  and  imperfect  evidence  of 


the  doctrine  they  are  meant  to  eftablilh;  and  the  fub- 
fequent  animadverfionon  Dr  Black's  theory  at  large, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  fuffi.ee  to  fhow,  that  it  is  not  only 
founded  on  dubious  and  controvertible  principles,  but 
that  it  is,  in  every  point  of  light,  clogged  with  unfur- 
mountable  difficulties. 

"  I.  Many  and  various  are  the  proofs  which  evince 
theimprobability  of  the  lungs  being  the  fource  or  ela- 
boratory  of  animal-heat  :  for,  though  it  be  granted, 
that  there  fubhfts  a  very  ftriking  connection  between 
the  ftate  of  refpiration  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  ani- 
mals, and  that  they  are  even  in  proportion  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  yet  it  by  no  means  enfues,  that  the  former  is 
poiitively  the  caufe  of  the  latter.  For,  were  that 
really  the  cafe,  it  is  obvious,  that  thofe  animals  which 
are  deflitute  of  the  organs  of  refpiration  would  gene- 
rate no  hear.  That,  however,  is  not  true  in  fact  :  for 
thofe  fifhes  which  are  even  deftitute  of  gills,  appear 
from  various  experiments  to  be  warmer  than  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  element  in  which  they  live  ; 
an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  function  of  refpiration 
is  not  abfolutely  neceffiry  to  the  production  of  heat  in 
animals. 

"  II.  If  the  heat  of  living  animals  be  generated 
folely  in  the  lungs,  two  things  necelfarily  follow  ;  the 
firft,  That  it  can  only  be  communicated  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  through  the  channel  of  the  arterial 
fyftem  ;  the  fecond,  That  the  heat  muft  decreafe  as  it 
recedes  from  its  fuppofed  centre.  And  a  clear  and  fa- 
tisfactory  evidence  of  both  thefe  points  will,  no  doubt, 
be  deemed  requilite  to  render  Dr  Black's  opinion  in 
any  degree  probable.  So  far,  however,  are  we  from 
meeting  with  thofe  politive  and  convincing  proofs 
which  we  had  reafon  to  expect,  that  we  are  not  pre- 
fented  with  a  fingle  planfible  argument  in  favour  of 
either  of  the  points.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  con- 
formable to  facts,  that  the  venal  blood  is,  if  not  warm- 
er, at  lealt  as  warm  as  the  arterial.  Dr  Stevenlon,  an 
ingenious  and  accurate  phyiiologift,  with  a  view  to 
afcertain  this  matter,  laid  bare  the  jugular  vein  and 
carotid  artery  of  a  calf,  and  then  tied  and  cut  them  eff 
at  once,  in  order  to  let  equal  quantities  of  blood  flow, 
in  a  given  time,  into  vefTels  of  an  equal  capacity,  in 
each  of  which  he  had  placed  a  well-adjufted  thermo- 
meter ;  the  rcfult  of  the  experiment  was,  that  the 
thermometer  immerfed  in  the  venous  blood  rofe  feveral 
degrees  above  that  place  in  the  arterial.  But  though 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  not  fuch  a  difference  as  that 
experiment  feems  to  make,  yet  feveral  reafons  incline 
me  to  think,  that  the  venous  blood,  inftead  of  being 
colder,  as  Dr  Black  maintains,  is  in  fact,  fomewhat 
warmer  than  the  arterial;  and  what  entirely  overturns 
his  opinion  is,  that  no  experiment,  though  many  have 
been  made,  has  ever  ihown  that  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  is  higher  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
than  in  the  right,  which  muft  neceflarily  be  the  cafe, 
were  all  the  heat  of  the  animal  body  generated  in  the 
lungs. 

."  III.  Having  thus  rendered  it  improbable  that 
thegeneration  of  animal-heat  fhould  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  lungs,  we  fhall  venture  to  ftep  farther,  and 
endeavour  to  ihow,  that  the  vital  fluid,  fo  far  from 
acquiring  all  its  heat  in  the  pulmonary  fyftem,  com- 
municates no  inconfiderable  portion  of  what  it  had  re- 
ceived in  the  courfe  of  the  ci#«ulation  to  the  air  al- 
ternately 
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Heat*      ternately  entering  into  that  organ  anJ  ifluing  from  it.  the  fame  objections  that  are  brought  againft  the  ge- 

Various  are  the  arguments  which  tend  to  evince  this  neration  of  heat  in  it  would  hold  equally  good  againft 

opinion.     Were  the  blood  heated  in   the  lungs,  we  the  production  of  heat  in  any  part  or  organ  of  her 

ihould  certainly  need  lefs of  their  function  in  a  warm  bo.iy,  except  the  lungs.     But  fuch  a    multitude  of 

than  in  a  cold  atmofphere  :  but  we  are  taught  by  ex-  accurate  thermometrical  observations  have  evinced  the 

pcrience,  chat  when  the  air  is  extremely  hot,  and  we  partial  increafe  of  heat  in   local  inflammations,  that 

wiih  to  be  cooled,  we  breathe  full  and  quick;  and  no  room  is  left  to  doubt,  that  in  every  individual  part 

that  when  it  is  intenfely  cold,  our  refpiration  is  flow  of  the  vital  frame  heat  is  generated  ;  and  if  the  fcetus 

and  languid  ;  which,  were  the  blood  heated  in  the  be,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  liable  to  topical  inflam- 

lungs  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  it,  furely  mould  mation,  a  thing  which  no  physiologist  has  ever  pre- 

not  oe  the  cafe.     It  is  therefore  more  confonant  with  tended  to  deny,  what  (hadow  of  reafon  is  there'  foe 

reafon and  experience,  that  the  air  which  we infpire,  doubting  that  fuch  affections  are  accompanied  with 

by  carrying  off  a  quantity  of  evolved  phlogiston  from  the  fame  effects  before  as  after  birth,  andconfequently 

the  lungs  rather  contributes  to  diminiih  than  increafe  with  a  partial  increafe  of  heat  I" 
the  he*t  of  breathing  animals.     Refpiration,  for  this  Our  author  having  now,  as  he  fuppofes,  refuted 

reafon,  has  been  very  properly  compared,  by  an  in-  the  opinions  of  others,  After  mowing  that  heat,  though 

genious  phyfiologift,   Dr  Duncan  of  Edinburgh,   to  generated,  cannot  accumulate  in  the  fcetus,  proceeds  to 

the  blowing  of  bellows  on  a  hot  body.     In  both  cafes  lay  down  his  own  theory,  which  depends  on  the  fol- 

a  considerable  degree  of  heat  is  communicated  to  the  lowing  principles. 

air:  but  in  neither  can  the  air  be  faid  to  generate  I.    fhat  the  blood  does  contain  phlogifton. 

anyhee.t;  for  if  it  did,  the  heat  of  breathing  animals  2.  That  this  phlogilton  is  evolved,  extricated,  or 

fhould  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  in-  brought  into  a  itate  of  activity  and  motion  by  the  ac- 

haled,  and  a  piece  of  inert  matter  heated  to  a  certain  tion  of  the  blood-veffels  to  which  it  is  Subjected  ill 

degree  mould  become  hotter  by  ventilation.  the  courfe  of  circulation. 

"  IV.  The  fcetus  in  utero,  according  to  Dr  Black's  3.  That  the  evolution  of  phlogifton  is  a  caufe  which 

hypothecs,  generates   no  heat.     The  arguments  by  throughout  nature  produces  heat,   whether  that  heat 

which  he  Supports  that  pofition,  how  ingenious  foever  be  apparently  excited  by  mixture,  fermentation,  per- 

theymay  be,  feem  notfufficiently  cogent  to  produce  cuflion,  friction,  inflammation,  ignition,  or  any  fimi- 

conviction  ;  and  as  the  queflion  from  its  nature  hardly  lar  caufe. 

admits  of  any  direct  experiment,  our  reafoning  upon  4.  That  this  heat,  which  muft  be  produced  in  con- 
it  muft  neceflarily  be  analogical.  Hence  arifes  our  fequence  of  the  evolution  of  the  phlogifton  from  the 
embarraflment  ;  for,  as  the  difcovering  of  analogies  blood  of  different  animaLs,  is  in  all  probability  equal  to. 
depends  on  the  quicknefs  and  fertility  of  fancy,  and  the  higheft  degree  of  heat  which  thefc  animals  in  any 
the  truth  of  all  analogical  ratiocination  on  the  acute-  cafe  polfefs  (b). 

nefs  and  nicety  of  judgment,  two  powers  of  the  foul         ThefirSt  and  fecond  of  thefe  propositions  will  rea- 

feldom  united  in  an  eminent  degree,  we  cannot  wonder  dily  be  granted  :  but  the  third  is  liable  to  a  very  great 

that  arguments  of  this  kind,  which  to  one  man  feem  objection,  namely,  that  from  putrefying  bodies,  phlo- 
gilton is  evolved  in  quantity  fufiicient  to  reduce  to  their 
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unanswerable,  ihould  to  another  appear  futile. 

"  The  only  plaufible  objection  10  the  generation  of 
heat  in  the  fcetus,  is,  the  fuppofttion  that  it  would  in 
a  fhort  time  accumulate  in  fuch  a  manner  as.  to  become 
incompatible  with  life. 

"  This  argument,  however,  is  more  fpecious  than 
Solid;  for,  granting  that  the  circulation  which  is  car- 
ried on  between  the  fcetus  and  the  mother,  tranfmits 
xery  nearly  the  temperature  of  her  blood,  that  by 
no  means  entirely  fuperfedes  the  neceflity  of  heat  be- 
ing generated  in  it.  Various  reafons  lead  to  this  opi- 
nion.— It  is  an  axiom,  that  heat  decreafes  as  it  recedes 
from  the  fource  from  which  it  fprang.     Now,  if  we 


metallic  form  the  calces  offome  metals  expofed  to  the 
vapour,  as  Dr  Dugud  hath  acknowledged  ;  yet  he  him- 
felf  affirms,  that  no  fenlible  heat  is  produced  by  putre- 
fying animal  fubftances.  To  this  he  is  obliged  to  reply, 
that  phlogilton  is  extricated  more  (lowly  from  mixtures 
undergoing  the  putrid  fermentation,  than  from  fuch  as 
are  undergoing  the  vinous  and  acetous  ones  ;  and  that 
the  volatile  alkali  produced  from  putrefying  fubitances 
likewife  hinders  the  action  of  the  phlogifton.  But 
the  firft  part  of  this  anfwer  is  not  proved,  and  is  what 
he  himfelf  calls  only  a  probable  conjecture.  Neither 
doih  the  fecond  appear  to  be  well  founded  :  for  putrefy  - 


admit  for  a  moment  Dr  Black's  opinion,  and  believe  ingfubftances,  urine  excepted,  afford  but  little  volatile 
the  heat  of  animals  to  be  generated  folely  in  the  lungs,  alkali ;  and  even  putrid  urine  itfelf,  which  affords  fuch 
is  it  not  obvious,  that  before  it  reaches  the  uterus,  a  large  portion,  is  not  colder  than  other  putrid  matters, 
paffes  through  the  very  minute  tubes  by  which  that  It  is  however  needlefs  to  inlift  farther  on  this  the- 
organ  is  connected  to  the  placenta,  circulates  through  -  ory,  Since  his  fundamental  principle,  namely,  That 
the  umbilical  veffels,  and  pervades  the  extreme  parts  the  venous  blood  is  warmer  than  the  arterial,  hath 
of  the  fcetus,  it  muft  be  too  much  diminifhed  to  fup-  been  fhown  to  be  falfe  by  Mr  Adair  Crawford,  of 
port  that  equilibrium  which  obtains  in  very  part  of  whofe  hypotheiis  we  muft  now  give  an  account, 
the  living  fyftem.  Befldes,  as  the  fcetus  ir.utero  may  Thisgentleir.au, who,in  his  general  doctrineof  heat, 
properly  enough  be  accounted  a  part  of  the  mother,     feems.to  agree,  with  Dr  lrvin  of  Glafgow,  begins  with 

an 
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(b)  Thefe  theories,  infertedinthelaft  edition  of  this  work,  we  thought  it  proper  to  retain,  as  there  fcemsflill 
zpojjibilityoi  the  phlogistic  doctrine  regaining  itsground,  though  now  threatened  with  being  expelled  from  the 
fyilem  of  nature.     A  particular  account  of  the  difpute  concerning  Phlogiston  is  given  under  that  article, 
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Best,     an  explanation  of  his  terms.     The  words  heat  and 
-'  "*"••••'  jire>  ]1C  tciis  us,  are  ambiguous,     //m/  in  common 
language  has  a  double  fignihcation.     It  is  ufed  iudil- 
crhmnately-to  exprefs  a  feufation  of  the  mind,  and  an 
unknown  principle,  whether  we  call  it  a  quality ■  or  a 
fubftance,  which  is  the  exciting  caufc  of  that  feufation. 
The  latter,  he,  with  Dr  Irvin,  calls   abfotute  heat  ; 
•  the  former,  fenfible  he,zt.     The  following  are  the  ge- 
neral facts  upon  which  his  experiments  are  founded. 
i.He;itis  contained  in  great  quantities  in  all  bodies 
when  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmofphere. 

2.  Heat  has  a  confiant  tendency  to  diffufe  itfelf 
over  all  bodies,  till  they  are  brought  to  the  Tame  de- 
gree of  fenlible  heat. 

3.  If  the  parts  of  the  fame  homogeneous  body  have 
the  fame  degree  of  fenlible  heat,  the  quantities  of  ab- 
solute heat  will  be  proportionable  to  the  bulk  or  quan- 
tity oAnatter.     Thus  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat 

-contained  in  two  pounds  of  water,  muft  be  conceived 
-to  be  double  of  that  which  is  contained  in  one  pound, 
when  at  the  fame  temperature. 

4.  The  mercurial  thermometer  is  an  accurate  mea- 
•fure  of  the  comparative  quantities  of  abfolute  heat 
■which  are  communicated  to  the  fame  homogeneous  bo- 
dies or  feparated  from  them,  as  long  as  fuch  bodies 
continue  inthe  fame  form.  If  therefore  the  fenlible 
heat  of  a  body,  as  meafured  by  the  mercurial  thermo- 
meter, were  to  be  diminifhed  the  one  half,  or  the  one 
third,  or  in  any  given  proportion,  the  abfolute  heat 
would  be  diminifhed  in  the  lame  proportion. 

5.  The  comparative  quantities  of  abfolute  heat 
which  are  communicated  to  different  bodies,  or  fepa- 
ted  from  them,  cannot  be  determined  in  a  direct  man- 
ner by  the  thermometer.  Thus,  if  the  temperature  of 
a  pound  of  mercury  be  raifed  one  degree,  and  that 
of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that 
-equal  quantities  of  abfolute  heat  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  water  and  the  mercury.  [See  Heat  and 
Thermometer.] — If  a  pint  of  mercury  at  ioo°  be 
mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  at  500,  the  change 
produced  in  the  heat  of  the  mercury  will  be  to  that 
produced  in  the  water  as  three  to  two  :  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  a  pint  of 
mercury  is  to  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  as  two 
to  three  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  comparative 
quantities  of  their  abfolute  heats  are  reciprocally  pro- 
portionable tothe  changes  which  are  produced  in  their 
fenlible  heats,  when  they  are  mixed  together  at  diffe- 
rent temperatures.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  ap- . 
ply  to  thofe  mixtures  which  generate  fenlible  heat  or 
cold  by  chemical  action. 

From  the  above  pofition,  fays  Mr  Crawford,  it  fol- 
llows,  that  equal  weight  of  heterogeneous  fubftances, 
as  air  and  water,  having  the  fame  temperature,  may 
contain  unequal  quantities  of  abfolute  heat.  There 
muft,  therefore,  be  certain  cflential  differences  in  the 
natureof  bodies,  in  confequencc  of  which  fome  have 
the  power  of  collecting  and  retaining  the  element  of 
lire  in  greater  quantities  than  others,  and  thefe  diffe- 
rences he  calls  throughout  his  treatife  the  capacities  of 
bodies  for  containing  heat. 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  facts,  our  author 
gives  an  account  of  a  number  of  experiments  made, 
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in  order  to  afcc'rtain  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat 
contained  in  different  bodies.  Thefe  experiments1 
were  made  by  mixing  the  bodies  to  be  examined  with 
water,  heated  to  different  degrees ;  and  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture,  he  found  the  proportion  of 
the  capac  i.y  of  the  bodies  for  containing  heat,  to  wa- 
ter, and,  of  confequence,  to  one  another.  Thus  he 
found  the  capacity  of  wheat  for  containing  heat  to  be 
to  that  of  water  as  1  to  2.9  ;  and,  of  confequence, 
the  abfolute  heats  of  the  two  fubftances  to  be  in  the 
fame  proportion.  The  abfolute  heat  of  oats  to  that 
of  water  he  found  as  1  to  2).  ;  of  barley,  as  1  to  2.4  ; 
of  beaus,  as  r  to  1.6  ;  of  flefh,  as  1  to  1.3;  of  milk, 
as  r  to  1.1  ;  and  of  a  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial 
blood  from  a  llleep,  as  25.4  to  24.4.  By  other  experi- 
ments he  determined,  that  the  abiolute  heat  of  venous 
blood  was  to  that  of  water  only  as  100  to  112, 
whereas  the  abfolute  heat  of  arterial  blood  was  to  that 
of  water  as  100  to  97.08. 

By  experiments  made  with  air  of  different  kinds 
contained  in  bladders, and  immerfed  in  water,he  found 
that  the  abfolute  hcatofatmofpherical air  was  exceed- 
ingly great,  being  to  that  of  water  as  18.6  to  1  ;  that 
of  dephlogifticated  air  was  ftill  greater,  being  to  the 
heat  of  common  atmofpherical  air  as  4.6  to  1.  The 
heat  of  phlogiuicated  and  fixed  air  was  much  lefs;  that 
of  the  latter,  particularly,  being  to  the  heat  of  atmo- 
fpherical air  only  as  1  to  67. 

From  other  experiments  made  on  metals,  Mr  Craw- 
ford concludes,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  tin,  in  its 
metallic  itare,  is  to  that  of  water  as  1  to  14.7;  but  the 
heat  of  calcined  tin  is  to  that  of  water  as  1  to  10.4.  In 
like  manner,  the  heat  of  iron  was  to  that  of  water  on- 
ly as  1  to  8  ;  but  that  of  the  calx  of  iron  was  to  the 
heat  of  water  as  1  to  3.1,  &c.  And  from  thefe  expe- 
riments he  isof  opinion,  that  the  more  phlogifton  that 
is  added  to  any  body,  the  lefs  is  its  capacity  for  con- 
taining heat. 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  deduces  the  fol- 
lowing theory  of  animal  heat. — "  It  has  been  proved, 
that  the  air,  which  is  exfpired  from  the  lungs  of  ani- 
mals, contains  lefs  abfolute  heat  than  that  which 
is  inhaled  in  infpiration.  It  has  been  Ihown,  particu- 
larly, that  in  the  procefs  of  refpiration,  atmofpherical 
air  is  converted  into  fixed  air  ;  and  that  the  abfolute 
heat  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the  latter  as  67  to  1. 

"  Since  therefore  the  fixed  air  which  is  exhaled  by 
exfpiration  is  found  to  contain  only  the  one  lixty-fe- 
venth  part  of  the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the 
atmofpherical  air  previous  to  infpiration,  it  follows, 
that  the  latter  muft  neceffarily  depofit  a  vtry  great 
proportion  of  its  abfolute  heat  in  the  lungs.  It  has 
moreover  been  mown,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  florid 
arterial  blood  is  to  that  of  venous  asiii.  to  10.  And 
hence,  as  the  blood,  which  is  returned  by  the  pulmo- 
nary vein  to  the  heart,  has  the  quantity  of  its  abfo- 
lute heat  increafed,  it  is  evident  that  it  muft  have  ac- 
quired this  heat  in  its  paflage  through  the  lungs.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  the  proctfs  of  refpi- 
ration, a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  is  feparated  from 
the  air  and  abforbed  by  the  blood. 

i(  That  heat  is  feparatedfrom  the  air  in  refpiration, 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  experiment  with  phlogifti- 
cated  air;  from  which,  compared  with  Dr  Prieftley's 
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Heat.      difcoveries,  it  is  manifelt,  that  the  power  of  any   fpe- 
-— v— -—  ciesof  air  in  fiipporting  animal  life,  is  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  abfolnte  heat  which  it  con- 
tains, and  is  confequently  proportionable  to  the  quan- 
tity which  it  is  capable  of  depontingin  the  lungs. 

i(  The  truth  of  this  conclulion  will  perhaps  appear 
in  a  clearer  light  from  the  following  calculation,-  by 
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that  portion  of  heat  which  the 


difengaged,  they  rcabforban  equal  portion  of  heat  from 
the  furrounding  bodies. 

"  Now  it  has  been  demonflrated  by  Dr  Prieftley, 
that  in  refpiration,  phlogiflon  is  feparated  from  the 
blood,  and  combined  with  the  air.  During  this  pro- 
cefs, therefore,  a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  mull  necef- 
fanly  be  difengaged  from  the  air  by  the  atfion  of  the 
which  we  may  form  fonie  idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat     phlogiflon  ;  the  blood,  at  the  fame  moment    beino-  left 

yielded  by  atmofpherical  air  when  it  is  converted  into 

fixed  air,  and  alfo  of  that  which  is  abforbed   during 

the  converfion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

**  We  have  feen  that  the  fame  heat  which  raifes 

atmofpherical  air  one  degree,  will  raife  fixed  air  nearly 

67    degrees,    and  confequently   that   the  fame    heat 

which  raifes  atmofpherical  air  any  given  number  of  de- 
grees, will  raife  fixed  air  the  fame  number  of  degees 

multiplied  by  67.     In  the  Peterfburgh  experiment  of 

freezing  quickfilver,  the  heat  was  diminiihed  200  de- 
grees below  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 

fphere.    We  are  therefore  certain,  that  atmofpherical 

air,  when  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 

fphere,  contains  at  leaft  200  degrees  of  heat.     Hence, 

if  a  certain  quantity  of  atmofpherical  air,  not  in  con- 
tact, with  any  body  that  would  immediately  carry  off 

the  heat,  mould  fuddenly  be  converted  into  fixed  air, 

the  h  eat  which  was  contained  in  the  former  would  raife 

the  latter  200  degrees  multiplied  by  67,  or    13400 

degrees.     And  the  heat  of  red-hot  iron  being  1050, 

it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  yielded 

by  atmofpherical  air  when  it  is  converted  into  fixed 

air  is  fuch  (if  it  were  not  diilipated)   as  would  raife 

the  air  fo  changed  to  more  than  12  times  the  heat  of 

red-hot  iron. 

"  If  therefore  the  abfolute  heat  which  is  difengaged 

from  the  air  in  refpiration,  were  not  abforbed  by  the 

blood,  a  very  great  degree  of  fenfible  heat  would  be 

produced  in  the  lungs. 

"  Again,  it  has  been  proved,   that  the  fame  heat 
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.it  liberty  to  unite  with 
air  had  depoiited. 

"And  hence  animal  heat  feems  to  depend  upon  a 
procefs  fimilar  to  a  chemical  elective  attraction.  The 
air  is  receivedinto  the  lungs,  containing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  abfolute  heat.  The  blood  is  returned  from 
the  extremities,  highly  impregnated  with  phlogiflon. 
The  attraction  of  the  air  to  the  phlogiflon  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  blood.  The  principle  vv ill,  there- 
fore, leave  the  blood  to  combine  with  the  air.  By  the 
addition  of  the  phlogiflon,  the  air  is  obliged  to  depo- 
fit  a  part  of  its  abfolute  heat;  and  as  the  capacity  of 
the  blood  is  at  the  fame  moment  increafed  by  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  phlogiflon,  it  will  inflantly  unite  with 
that  portion  of  heat  which  had  been  detached  from 
the  air. 

"  We  learn  from  DrPrieflley's  experiments  with  re- 
fpedl  to  refpiration,  that  arterial  blood  has  a  flrong  at- 
traction to  phlogiflon  :  it  will  confequently,  during 
the  circulation,  imbibe  this  principle  from  thofe  parts 
wluchretains  it  with  leaft  force,  or  from  the  putrefcent 
parts  of  the  fyftem  ;  and  hence  the  venous  blood, 
when  it  returns  to  the  lungs,  is  found  to  be  highly 
impregnated  with  phlogiflon.  By  this  impregnation, 
its  capacity  for  containing  heat  is  diminiihed.  In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the  blood,  which  had  been  de- 
phlogiflicated  by  the  procefs  of  refpiration,  becomes 
again  combined  with  phlogiflon  in  the  courfe  of  the 
circulation,  it  will  gradually  give  out  that  heat  which 
it  had  received  inf  the  lungs,  and  diffufe  it  over  the 


terial  only  100  degrees;  and  confequently,  that  the 
fame  heat  which  raifes  venous  bktod  any  given  num- 
ber of  degrees,  will  raife  arterial  a  lefs  number  in  the 
proportion  of  roo  to  115,  or  20  to  23.  But  we  know 
that  venous  blood  contains  at  leaft  230  degrees  of  heat. 
Hence,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  venous  blood,  not  in 
contact  with  any  body  that  would  immediately  fupply 
it  with  heat,  ihould  fuddenly  be  converted  into  arterial, 
the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the  former  would 
raife  the  latter  only  f  *  or  230  degrees,  or  200  de- 
grees ;  and  confequently  the  fenfible  heat  would  fuffer 
a  diminution  equal  to  the  difference  between  230  and 
200,  or  30  degrees.  But  the  common  temperature  of 
blood  is  96 :  when  therefore,  venous  blood  is  con- 
verted into  arterial  in  the  lungs,  if  it  were  not  fupplied 
by  the  air  with  a  quantity  of  heat  proportionable  to 
the  change  which  it  undergoes,  its  fenfible  heat  would 
be  diminiihed  30  degrees,  or  it  would  fall  from  96 
to  66. 

"  That  a  quantity  of  heat  is  detached  from  the  air, 
and  communicated  to  the  blood,  in  refpiration,  is  more- 
over fupported  by  the  experiments  with  metals  and 
their  calces  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  when  bodies 
are  joined  to  phlogiflon,  they  lofe  a  portion  of  their 


"  Thus  it  appears,  that,  in  refpiration,  the  blood 
is  continually  discharging  phlogiflon  and  abforbing 
heat;  and  that,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  is  con- 
tinually imbibing  phlogflon  and  emitting  heat. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  as  the  blood,  by 
its  impregnation  with  phlogiflon,  has  its  capacity  for 
containing  heat  dimiiiifhed  ;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
parts  of  the  fyftem  from  which  it  receives  this  prin- 
ciple, will  have  their  capacity  for  containing  heat  in- 
creafed, and  will  confequently  abforb  heat. 

"  Now  if  the  changes  in  the  capacities,  and  the 
quantities  of  matter  changed  in  a  given  time,  were 
fuch  that  the  whole  of  the  abfolute  heat  feparated 
from  the  blood  were  abforbed,  it  is  manifeft  that  no 
part  of  the  .heat  which  is  received  in  the  lungs  would 
become  fenfible  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation. 

"  That  this,  however,  is  not  the  cafe,  will,  I  think, 
be  evident  from  the  following  confiderations  : 

*t.  We  know  that  fenfible  heat  is  produced  by  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  we  have  proved  by  ex- 
periment, that  a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  is  commu- 
nicated to  that  fluid  in  the  lungs,  and  is  again  difen- 
gaged from  kin  its  progrefs  through  the  fyflem.  If, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  abfolute  heat,  which  is 
abfolute  heat ;  and  that,  when  the  phlogiflon  is  again  feparated  from  the  blood,  were  abforbed  by  thofe  parts 
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H«at.  of  the  fyftem  from  which  it  receives  the  phlogiflon,  it 
*—"""*"  would  be  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other 
caufe,  to  account  for  the  feniible  heat  which  is  pro- 
duced  in  the  circulation.  But  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
fophifing,  we  are  to  admit  no  more  caufes  of  natural 
things  than  fuch  as  are  both  true  and  fufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  appearances  ;  for  nature  delights  in  fiHiplicity, 
and  affects  not  the  pomp  of  fuperiiuous  caufes. 

We  may,  therefore,  fafely  conclude,  that  the  ab- 
folute heat  which  is  feparated  from  the  air  in  refpira- 
lion,  and  abforbed  by  the  blood,  is  the  true  caufe  of 
animal  heat. 

"  It  mufl  neverthelefs  be  granted,  that  thefe  parts 
of  the  fyftem  which  communicate  phlogiflon  to  the 
blood,  will  have  their  capacity  for  containing  heat  in- 
creased ;  and  therefore,  that  a  part  of  the  abfolute 
heat  which  is  feparated  from  the  blood  will  be  ab- 
forbed. 

"  But  from  the  quantity  of  heat,  which  becomes 
fenfible  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  it  is  manifefl 
that  the  portion  of  heat  which  is  thus  abforbed  is 
Very  inconfider  able. 

"  It  appears  therefore,  that  the  blood,  in  its  pro- 
grefs  through  the  fyftem,  gives  out  the  heat  which  it 
had  received  from  the  air  in  the  lungs  ;  a  fmall  portion 
of  this  heat  is  abforbed  by  thofe  particles  which  im- 
part the  phlogiflon  to  the  blood ;  the  reft  becomes 
redundant,  or  is  converted  into  moving  and  fenfible 
9  heat." 
Thefubje<a  Mr  Crawford's  theory,  which  doth  not  eiTentially 
ftill  uncer-  differ  from  Dr  Black's,  Seems  to  be  the  beft  that  hath 
yet  appeared.  There  is  hewever,  one  difficulty  which 
feems  common  to  them  all,  and  which,  even  on  Mr 
Crawford's  principles,  feems  not  to  admit  of  fblution. 
If  animal  heat  entirely  depends  on  Something  peculiar 
to  a  living  body,  why  doth  it  fometimes  continue  af- 
ter life  hath  ceafed  ?  If  heat  depends  on  the  evolution 
of  phlogiflon  by  the  action  of  the  blood-veffels,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Dugud,  why  fliould  it  remain  when 
thefe  velfels  ceafe  to  act,  as,  according  to  Dr  Dugud 
himfelf,  it  fometimes  doth  ?  If,  according  to  Mr  Craw- 
ford, it  is  every  moment  attracted  from  the  air,  why  is 
it  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  refpiration  .'  Or,  if 
fixed  air  contains  fuch  a  fmall  proportion  of  abfolute 
fieat  as,  by  Mr  Crawford's  experiments,  it  feems  to  do, 
why  doth  it  impart  fuch  a  ftrong  and  lafting  degree  of 
heat  to  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  are  killed  by  it  ?  See 
Blood,  n°  31. 

Other  objections  have  been  made  by  Mr  Pearfon, 
which  are  related  in  the  Medical  Journal.  They  are 
founded  on  fome  appearances  found  on  the  defection 
of  morbid  bodies;  where  it  has  been  found  that  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  even  the  lungs  themfelves,  have 
been  totally  deftroyed  by  difeafe,  and  yet  the  perfon 
has  Survived  for  fome  time.  In  thefe  cafes,  however, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  blood  had  ftill  an  opportunity 
of  abforbing  the  vital  principle  from  the  air,  which 
anight  make  thofe  produce  heat  alfo  by  fome  media- 
nifm  unknown  to  us.  The  whole  of  Dr  Crawford's 
doctrine  of  latent  heat  has  alfo  been  attacked  in  a 
Treatife  by  Mr  Leopold  Vacca  Berlinghieri.  His 
objections  are  derived  from  the  calculations  of  Dr 
Crawford  himfelf;  but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of 
our  entering  into  this  difpute. 

Internal  Heat  of  the  Earth.     That  there  is  a  very 


confiderable  degree  of  heat  always  felt  in  digging  to     Heat. 

great  depths  in  the  earth,  is  agreed  upon  by  all  nam-  ' *~ 

ralifts  :  but  the  quantity  of  this  heat  hath  Seldom  been 
meafuredin  any  part;  much  lefsisit  known,  whether 
in  digging  to  an  equal  depth  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  heat  is  found  always  the  fame.  In  digging 
mines,  wells,  &c.  they  find  that  at  a  little  depth  below 
thefurfaceit  feels  cold.  A  little  lower  it  is  colder 
ftill,  as  being  beyond  any  immediate  influence  of  the 
fan's  rays  ;  infomuch  that  water  will  freeze  almoft  at 
any  fealon  of  the  year  ;  but  when  we  go  to  the  depth 
of  4001-  50  feet,  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  fo  that  no 
ice  can  bear  it ;  and  then  the  deeper  we  go,  ftill  the 
greater  the  heat,  until  at  laft  refpiration  grows  diffi- 
cult, and  the  candles  go  out. 

This  heat  of  the  earth  hath  been  varioufly  explain- 
ed. Some  have  had  recourfe  to  an  immenfe  body  of 
fire  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  they  con- 
iider  as  a  central  fun,  and  the  great  principle  of  the 
generation,  vegetation,  nutrition,  &c.  of  foflil  and 
vegetable  bodies.  But  Mr  Boyle,  who  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  fome  mines  himfelf,  fufpects  that  this  degree 
of  heat,  at  leaft  in  fome  of  them,  may  arife  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  minerals  generated  therein.  To 
confirm  this,  he  inftances  a  mineral  of  a  vitriolic  kind, 
dug  up  in  large  quantities  in  many  parts  of  England, 
which  by  the  bare  effufion  of  common  water  will  grow 

fo  hot  that  it  will  almoft  take  fire Thefe  hypothe- 

fes  are  liable  to  the  following  objections.  1.  If  there 
is  within  the  earth  a  body  of  actual  fire  it  feems  dif- 
ficult to  fhow  why  that  fire  fhould  not  confume  and 
moulder  .away  the  outer  Shell  of  earth,  till  either  the 
earth  was  totally  deftroyed,  or  the  fire  extingufhed. 
2.  If  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  is  owing  to  the 
action  of  water  upon  mineral  fubftances,  that  action 
through  time  muft  have  ceafed,  and  the  heat  have  to- 
tally vanifhed;  but  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  that 
the  heat  of  the  earth  is  any  thing  lefsjuft  now  than  it 
was  a  thonfand  years  ago.  The  phenomenon  is  eafily 
explained  by  the  propositions  laid  down  under  the  ar- 
ticle Heat.  If  heat  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  certain 
mode  of  action  in  the  ethereal  fluid,  or  the  matter  of 
light  by  which  it  flows  out  from  a  body  in  all  directions 
as  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  ;  it  will  then  follow,  that  if  an  opaque  body 
abforbs  any  confiderable  quantity  of  light,  it  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  grow  hot.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain.  The 
body  can  hold  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
ethereal  matter  ;  if  more  is  continually  forcing  itfelf 
in,  that  which  has  already  entered  muft  go  out.  But 
it  cannot  eafily  get  out,  becaufe  it  is  hindered  by  the 
particles  of  the  body  among  which  it  is  detained.  It 
makes  an  effort  therefore  in  all  directions  to  feparate 
the  particles  from  each  other ;  and  hence  the  body 
expands,  and  the  effort  of  the  fluid  to  efcape  is  felt 
when  we  put  our  hands  on  the  body,  which  we  then 
fay  is  hot.  Now,  as  the  earth  is  perpetually  abforbing 
the  ethereal  matter,  which  comes  from  the  fan  in  an 
immenfe  ftream,  and  which  we  call  his  light,  it  is  plain, 
that  every  pore  of  it  muft  have  been  filled  with  this 
matter  long  ago.  The  quantity  that  is  lodged  in  the 
earth,  therefore,  muft  be  continually  endeavouring  to 
feparateits  particlesfrom  each  other,  and  consequent- 
ly muft  make  it  hot.  The  atmofphere,  which  is  perpe- 
tually receiving  that  portion  of  the  ethereal  matter 
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which  iflues  from  the  earth,  counteracts  the  force  of 
the  internal  heat,  and  cools  the  external  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  for  a  confiderable  way  down ;  and  hence  the 
earth  for  20  or  30  feet  down,  mows  none  of  that  heat 
which  is  felt  at  greater  depths.     See  Heat. 

Heat,  in  medicine.  Great  heats  are  not  fo  much 
the  immediate,  as  the  remote,  caufe  of  a  general  fick- 
nefs,  by  relaxing  the  fibres,  and  difpoling  ihe  juices  to 
putrefaction  ;  especially  among  foldiers  and  perfons 
expofed  the  whole  day  to  the  fun  ;  for  the  greateft 
heats  are  feldom  found  to  produce  epidemic  difeafes, 
till  theperfpiration  is  flopped  by  wet  clothes,  fogs, 
dews*  damps,  &c.  and  then  fome  bilious  or  putrid  dif- 
temperis  the  certain  confequence,  as  fluxes  and  ardent 
intermitting  fevers.  Neverthelefs,  itmufl  be  allowed, 
that  heats  have  fometimes  been  fo  great  as  to  prove  the 
more  immediate  caufe  of  particular  diforders  ;  as  when 
centinels  have  been  placed  without  cover  or  frequent 
reliefs  in  fcorching  heats;  or  when  troops  march  or  are 
exercifed  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  or  when  people  im- 
prudently lie  down  and  deep  in  the  fun.  All  thefe 
circumftances  are  apt  to  bring  on  diftempers,  varying 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  fummer,  thefe  errors  produce  inflammatory  fe- 
vers ;  and  in  autumn,  a  remitting  fever  or  dyfentery. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  the  effects  of  immoderate  heats, 
commanders  have  found  it  expedient  fo  to  order  the 
marches  that  the  men  come  to  the  ground  before  the 
heat  of  the  day  ;  and  to  give  Uriel  orders  that  none 
of  them  fleep  out  of  their  tents,  which  in  fixed  en- 
campments, may  be  covered  with  boughs  to  fhade  them 
from  the  fun.  •  It  is  likewife  a  rule  of  great  importance 
to  have  th^  foldiers  exercifed  before  the  cool  of  the 
morning  is  over ;  for  by  that  means  not  only  the  fultry 
heatsare  avoided,  but  the  blood  being  cooled,  and  the 
fibres  braced,  the  body  will  be  better  prepared  to  bear 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Laflly,  in  very  hot  weather,  it 
has  often  been  found  preper  to  fhorten  the  centinel's 
duty,  when  obliged  to  fland  in  the  fun. 

Heath,  in  botany.    See  Erica. 

Berry-bear'mg  Heath.     See  Empetrum. 

HEATH  (James),  an  Englifh  hiftorian,  was  born 
1629  at  London;  where  his  father,  who  was  the  king's 
cutler,  lived.  He  was  educated  at  Weflminflerfchool, 
and  became  a  fludent  of  Chrifl- church,  Oxford,  in 
1646.  In  1648,  he  was  ejected  from  thence  by  the 
parliament  viiitors  for  his  adherence  to  the  royal 
caufe ;  lived  upon  his  patrimony  till  it  was  almoft 
fpent ;  and  then  marrying  was  obliged  to  write  books 
and  correct  the  prefs  in  order  to  maintain  his  family. 
He  died  of  a  confumption  and  dropfy  at  London  in 
Auguft  1664,  and  left  feveral  children  to  the  parifh. 
His  principal  publications  were,  1.  A  brief  Chronicle 
of  the  late  Inteftine  War  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &c.  1661,  8vo;  af- 
terwards enlarged  by  the  author  and  completed  from 
1637  to  1663,  in  four  parts,  1663,  in  a  thick  8ve. 
To  this  was  again  added  a  continuation  from  1663  to 
1675  by  John  Philips,  nephew  by  the  mother  to  Mil- 
ton, 1676,  folio.  2.  Flagellum  :  or,  The  Life  and 
Death,  Birth  and  burial,  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  late 
Ufurper  1663.  The  third  edition  came  out  with  ad- 
ditions in  1665,  8vo.  3.  A  New  Book  of  Loyal 
Englifh  Martyrs  and  ConfefTors,  who  have   endured 


the  Pains  and  Terrors  of  Death,  Arraignment,  &c. 
for  the  Maintenance  of  the  jufl  and  legal  government 
of  thefe  Kingdoms  both  in  Church  and  State,  1663, 
i2mo.  The  reafon  why  fuch  writers  as  our  author 
continue  to  be  read,  and  will  prcnably  always  be  read, 
isnotonlybecaufe////?oritf  qt/oquo  viodofcripta  d'Jettat: 
but  alfo  becaufe  in  the  meaneft  hiftorian  thert  will  al- 
ways be  found  fome  facts,  of  which  there  will  he  no 
caufe  to  doubt  the  truth,  and  which  yet  wi;"'  lot  be 
found  in  the  befl.  Thus  Heath,  who  perhaps  had 
nothing  but  pamphlets  and  news  papers  to  compile 
from,  frequently  relates  facts  that  throw  light  upon 
the  hiflory  of  thofe  times,  which  Clarendon,  though 
he  drew  every  thing  from  the  mofl  authentic  records, 
has  omitted. 

Heath  (Thomas),  an  aldermen  of  Exeter,  and 
father  of  John  Heath,  Efq ;  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Common  pleas,  was  author  of  An  EfTiy  towards  a 
new  Engliih  Vernon  of  the  Book  of  Job  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  fame  account  of  his  Life,  1 755, 
8vo. —  Llis  brother  Benjsmin,  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
and  town-clerk  of  Exeter,  was  likewife  an  author  ; 
and  wrote,  1.  An  Eflay  towards  a  demonftrative  Proof 
of  the  Divine  Exiftencc,  Unity,  and  Attributes;  to 
which  ispremifed,  A  fhort  defence  of  the  Argument 
commonly  called  a  priori,  1740.  2.  The  Cafe  of  the 
County  of  Devon  with  refpect  to  the  Confequences  of 
the  New  Excife  Duty  on  Cyder  and  Perry.  Publifhed 
by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  a 
General  meeting  of  that  County  to  fuperintend  the 
Application  for  the  Repeal  of  that  Duty,  1763,  4to. 
2,-Nota  fweLefliones  ad  Tragicorum  Gracorum  vete- 
rum,  JEfchyl,  &c.  1 752,  4to  ;  a  work  which  places  the 
author's  learning  and  critical  fkill  in  a  very  confpicu- 
ous  light.  The  fame  folidity  of  judgment  apparent  in 
the  preceding,  diftinguiihed  the  author's  laft  produc- 
tion. 4.ARevifalof  Shakefpeare's,  Text,  wherein  the 
alterations  introduced  into  it  by  the  more  modera 
editors  and  critics  are  particuliarly  confidered,  1 765, 
8vo. 

HEATHENS,  in  matters  of  religion.  See  Pa- 
gans. 

HEAVEN,  literally  fignifies  the  expanfe  of  thefir- 
mament,  furrounding  our  earth,  and  extended  every 
way  fo  an  immenfe  diftance. 

Heaven,  among  Chriflian  divines  and  philofophers, 
is  confidered  as  a  place  in  fome  remote  part  of  infinite 
fpace  in  which  the  omniprefent  Deity  is  faid  to  af- 
ford a  nearer  and  more  immediate  view  of  himfelf, 
and  a  more  fenlible  manifeftation  of  his  glory,  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfe.  This  is  often  call- 
ed the  empyrean,  from  that  fplendor  with  which  it 
isfuppofed  to  be  invefted  ;  and  of  this  place  the  in- 
fpired  writers  give  us  the  mofl  noble  and  magnificent 
defcriptions. 

The  Pagans  confidered  heaven  as  the  refidenre  only 
of  the  celeflial  gods,  into  which  no  mortals  were  ad- 
mitted after  death  unlefs  they  were  deified.  As  for 
the  fouls  of  good  men  they  were  configned  to  the  ely- 
fian  fields.     See  Eltsiam- Fields. 

Heav en, among aftronomers,  called  alfo  the  sethc- 
real  and  flarry  heaven,  is  that  immenfe  region  where 
the  ftars,    planets,    and  comets,  are  difpofed.     See 

ASTRQNQMT,  pajfllfl. 
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Thisis  what  Mofes  calls  the  firmament,  fpeaking  of    functions  which  the  fuperiors  perform  at  folemn  feafls,  Hcbdome 


it  as  the  work  of  the  fecond  day's  creation  ;  at  leaft  it 
is  thus  the  word  jppn  is  ufually  rendered  by  his  inter- 
preters ;  though  fomewhat  abufively,  to  countenance 
their  own  notions  of  the  heavens,  being  firm  or  folid. 
The  word  it  is  certain,  properly  fignifies  no  more 
than  expanfe  or  extension  ;  a  term  very  well  adapted 
by  the  prophet  to  the  impreffion  which  the  heavens 
make  on  our  fenfes ;  whence  in  other  parts  of  fcrip- 
ture,  the  heaven  is  compared  to  a  curtain  or  a  tent 
ftretched  out  to  dwell  in.  The  LXX  firft  added  to 
this  idea  of  expanfion  that  of  firm  or  folid  ;  render- 
ing it  by  st  1  tufAct,  according  to  tlfc  philofophy  of  thofe 
times ;  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  mo- 
dern tranflators. 


and  other  extraordinary  occafions.   The  word  is  form- 
ed of  the  Greek  ;£/o//*c,  which  fignifies  the  number  Hcbraifm.^ 
/even;  of  ivta,  feven. 

The  hebdomadary  generally  collates  to  the  bene- 
fices which  become  vacant  during  his  week ;  though 
it  is  ufually  looked  upon  as  an  abufe. 

In  cathedrals,  the  hebdomadary  was  a  canon  or 
prebendary,  who  had  the  peculiar  care  of  the  choir, 
and- the  inflection  of  the  officers  for  his  week. 

In  monafleries,  the  hebomadary  is  he  who  waits  at 
table  for  a  week,  or  other  ftated  period ;  directs  and 
afhlts  the  cook,  &c. 

HEBDOME,  afolemnity  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  in  which  the  Athenians  fung  hymns 


Thelater  philofophers,  as  Des  Cartes,  Kircher,  &c.  tohispraife,andcarriedin  their  hands  bran  chesof  laurel 
have  ealily  demonfbrated  this  heaven  hot  to  be  folid,  but  The  word  fignifies  thzfeventh  day,  this  folemnity  be- 
fluid'V  but  they  flill  fuppofe  it  full,  or  perfectly  denfe,     ing  obferved  on  the  feventh  day  of  every  lunar  month. 


without  any  vacuity,  and  cantoned  out  into  many  vor- 

ticCs. But  others  have  overturned  not  only  the  fo- 

lidity,  but  the  fuppofed  plenitude,  of  the  heavens.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  abundantly  fhown  the  heavens  void 
of  almoflall  refinance;  and,  confequenfly,  of  almoil  all 
matter:  this  he  proves  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
celeflial  bodies;  from  the  planets  perfifling  in  their 
motions  without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  their  ve 


HEBE,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  goddefs,  the  idea 
of  whom,  among  the  Romans,  feems  to  have  been 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  eternal  youth,  or  an  im- 
mortality of  blifs;  agreeably  to  which,  fhe  is  repre- 
fented  on  a  gem,  in  the  great  duke's  collect  ion  at  Flo- 
rence, with  a  young  airy  look,  and  drinking  out  of  a 
little  bowl;  or,  according  to  Milton's  expreffion, 
11  Quaffing  immortality  and  joy."     She  is  fabled  to- 


locity ;  and  the  comets  freely  paiimg  in  all  directions  have  been  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  According 
towards  all  parts  of  the  heavens.  to  fome  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  Juno  only,  who  con- 
Heaven,  taken  in  a  general  fenfe,  for  the  whole  ex-  ceived  her  after  eating  lettuces.  As  fhe  was  fair  and 
panfe  between  our  earth  and  the  remoteft  regions  of  always  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  fhe  was  called  thegod- 
the  fixed  ftars,  may  be  divided  into  two  very  unequal  defs  of  youth,  and  made  by  her  mother  cup-bearer  to 


parts,  according  to  the  matter  found  therein  ;  viz.  the 
atmofphere,  or  aerial  heaven  pofTefTed  by  air ;  and  the 
aethereal  heaven,  poffeffed  by  a  thin,  unrefifting  me- 
diurn^  called  tether. 

Heaven  is  more  par ticuliarly  ufed,  in  aftronomy, 
for  an  orb,  or  circular  region,  of  the  asthereal  heaven. 
The  ancient  aflronomers  affumed  as  many  different 
heavens  as  they  obferved    different  motions  therein. 


all  the  gods.  She  was  difmiued  from  her  office  by  Ju- 
piter, becaufe  fhe  fell  down  in  an  indecent  pofture  as 
fhe  was  pouring  nectar  to  the  gods  at  a  grand  feftival ; 
and  Ganymedes,  the  favourite  of  Jupiter,  fucceeded 
her  as  cup-bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother 
to  prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  harnefs  her  peacocks 
whenever  requifite.  When  Hercules  was  railed  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  he  was  reconciled  to  Juno  by  marrying 


Thefe  they  fuppofed  all  to  be  folid,  as  thinking  they  her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  Alexi- 
could  not  otherwifefuftain  the  bodies  fixed  in  them;  and  ares  and  Anicetus.  As  Hebe  had  the  power  of  re- 
fpherical,  that  being  the  moil  proper  form  for  motion,     ftoring  gods  and  men  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  fhe,  at 


Thus  we  had  feven  heavens  for  the  feven  planets;  viz 
the  heavens  of  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  eighth  was  for  the 
fixed  ftars,which  they  particularly  called  the  firmament 
Ptolemy  adds  a- ninth  heaven,  which  he ;  called  the  pri- 
mum  mobile.  After  him  two  cryftalline  heavens  were 
added  by  king  Alphonfus,  &c.  to  account  for  fome  ir- 
regularities in  the  motions  of  the  other  heavens:  and 
laftly  an  empyrean  heaven  was  drawn  over  the  whole, 
for  the  refidence  of  the  Deity  ;  which  made  the  num- 
ber twelve.  But  others  admitted  many  more  heavens 
according  as  their  different  views  and  hypo thefes  requi- 
red. Eudoxes fuppofes  23,  Calippus  30,  Regiomon- 
tanus  33,  Ariflotle  47,  and  Fracador  no  lefs  than  70. 
It  mufl  be  added,  however,  that  the  aflronomers  did 
not  much  concern  themfelves  whether  the  heavens 
they  thus  allow  of  were  real  or  not;  provided  they 
ferved  a  purpofe  in  accounting  for  any  of  the  celeftial 
motions,  and.  agreed  with  the  phenomena. 

HEBDOMADARY;  Hebdomadarius,  or  Heb- 
pomadius,  a  member  of  a  chapter  or  convent,  whofe 
week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir,  to  rehearfe  the 
anthems   and    prayers,    and   to   perform    the  ufual 


theinflance  of  her  hufband,  performed  that  kind  of- 
fice to  lolaus  his  friend.  Hebe  was  worfhipped  at 
Sicyon,  under  the  name  of  Dia,  and  at  Rome  under 
that  of  Juventus. 

HEBENSRETIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  ' 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  48th  order,  aggregate.  The  calyx  is  emarginated, 
and  divided  below  ;  the  corolla  unilabiate  ;  the  lip 
riling  upwards,  and  quadrifid ;.  the  capfule  dif- 
permous  ;  the  ftamina  inferted  into  the  margin  of  the 
limb  of  the  corolla. 

HEBER,  the  foil  of  Salah,  and  father  of  Peleg, 
from  whom  the  Hebrews  derived  their  name,  accord- 
ing to  Jofephus,  Eufebius,  Jerome,  Bede,  and  mofl 
of  the  interpreters  of  the  facred  writings;  but  Huet  bi- 
Ihop  of  Avranches,  in  his  Evangelical  Demonftration, 
has  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Hebrews  took  their 
name  from  the  word  heber,  which  fignifies  beyond,  be- 
caufe they  came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Heber 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  2281  years  B.  C.  and  to 
have  lived  464  years. 

HEBRAISM,   an  idiom,  or  manner  of  fpeaking,. 

peculiar 


Hebrew. 
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peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language.  See  the  next  ar- 
ticle. 

HEBREW,  fomething  relating  to  the  Hebrew. 
See  Hebrews.  Thus  we  fay,  Hebrew  Bible.  See 
Bible. 

Hebrew  charafter.  There  are  two  kinds  of  He- 
brew characters :  the  ancient,  called  alfo  the  fquare  : 
and  the  modern,  or  rabbinical  characters. 

i .  Thefquare Hebrew  takesits  denomination  from  the 
figure  of  its  characters,  which  fland  more  fquare,  and 
have  their  angles  more    exact  and  precife  than  the 


] 
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On  the  other  fide,  orffor  the  primitive  antiquity  of  Hebrew. 

the  fquare  character,  arc  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Leufden,  ' * ' 

Calovius,  Hottinger,  Spanheim,  Lightfoot,  &c.  They 
urge,  from  Matthew  v.  1 8.  that  ./Wis  really  the  leafl 
of  the  confonants  in  the  prefent  Hebrew,  whereas 
it  is  one  of  the  largeft  characters  in  the  Samaritan  al- 
phabet ;  but  Walton  replies,  that  if  our  Saviour  here 
fpeaks  of  the  leaft  letter  of  the  alphabet,  we  can  only 
infer  that  the  Chaldee  charafter  was  ufed  in  our  Savi- 
our's time,  which  is  not  denied  by  thofe  who  main- 
tain the  Samaritan  to  be  the  original.     They  alfo  al- 


other.  This  character  is  ufed  in  the  text  of  the  holy  lege,  that  the  Jews  were  too  obftinate  and  fuperftitious 
fcripture,  and  their  other  principal  and  moft  important  to  allow  their  facred  character  to  be  altered  ;  but  if 
writings.  When  both  this  and  the  rabbinical  charac-  this  was  done  under  the  direction  and  authority  of 
ter  are  ufed  in  the  fame  work,  the  former  is  for  the  Ezra,  the  argument  will  be  much  invalidated.  Far- 
text,  or  the  fundamental  part;  and  the  latter  for  the  ther,  they  fay  that  Ezra  could  not  alter  the  ancient 
acceflbry  part,  as  the  glofs,  notes,  commentaiies,  &c.  character,  becaufe  it  was  impoflible  to  make  the  alte- 

The  belt  and  moft  beautiful  characters  of  this  kind,  rations  in  all  their  copies.     This  argument,  however, 

are  thofe  copied  from  the  characters  in  the  Spanifh  is  contradicted  by  fact ;  fince  the  old  Englifli   black 

manufcripts ;  next,  thofe  from  the  Italian  manufcripts;  letter  is  actually  changed  for  the  Roman.     They  fay, 

then  thofe  from  the  French;  and  laftly,  thofe  of  the  likewife,  that  Ezra  was  not  difpofed  to   profane   the 

Germans,  whofe  characters  are  much  the  fame,  with  facred  writings  with  a  heathen  charafter:  but  this 

refpeft  to  the  other  genuine  fquare  Hebrew  charac-  fuppofes  that  Ezra  was  fo  fuperftitious  as  to  imaoine, 

ters,  that  the  Gothic  or  Dutch  characters   are  with  that  there  was  fome  peculiar  fanftity  in  the  fhape    of 

refpeft  to  the  Roman.  the  letters.     Moreover,  the  advocates  for  this  opinion 

Several  authors  contend,  that  the  fquare  charafter  appeal  to  ancient  coins  found  in  Judsea,  with  a  legend 

is  not  the  real  ancient  Hebrew  character,  written  from  in  the  Chaldee  or  Affyrian  charafter.     But  the  ge- 

the  beginning  of  the  language  to  the  time  of  the  Ba-  nuinefsof  thefe  coins  is  much  fufpefted. 
bylonifh  captivity;  but  that   it  is  the    Aflyrian,_   or         The  learned  Jefuit  Souciet  maintains,  with  great 

Chaldee  charafter,  which  the  Jews  aflumed,  and  ac-  addrefs,  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  character  is  that 


cuflomed  themfelves  to  during  the  captivity,  and 
retained  afterwards.  They  fay,  that  the  Jews,  during 
their  captivity,  had  quite  difufed  their  ancientchaAic- 
ter  ;  fo  that  Ezra  found  it  neceffary  to  have  the  facred 
books  tranferibed  into  the  Chaldean  fquare  charafter. 
Thefe  authors  add,  that  what  we  call  die  Samaritan 
charafter,  is  the  genuine  ancient  Hebrew.  Of  this 
opinion  are  Scaliger,  Bochart,Cafaubon,  Vofllus,  Gro- 
tius,  Walton,  Capellius,  &c.  and  among  the  ancients 
Jerome  and  Eufebius.  On  this  fide  it  is  urged,  that 
the  prefent  characters  are  called  Affyrian  by  the  an- 
cient Jeuifh  writers  of  the  Talmud,  and  therefore 
'muft  have  been  brought  from  Aflyria  ;    but  to  this 


found  on  the  medals  of  Simon,  and  others,  commonly 
called  Samaritan  medals  ;  but  which,  he  afTerts,  were 
really  Hebrew  medals,  ftruck  by  the  Jews,  and  not 
the  Samaritans. 

Buxtorf  endeavours  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions, 
by  producing  a  variety  of  paffages  from  the  rabbles  to 
prove,  that  both  thefe  characters  were  anciently  ufed  ; 
the  prefent  fquare  charafter  being  that  in  which  the 
tables  of  the  law,  and  the  copy  deposited  in  the  ark, 
were  written  ;  and  the  other  charafter  being  ufed  in 
the  copies  of  the  law  which  were  written  for  private 
and  common  ufe,  and  in  civil  affairs  in  general;  and 
that  after  the  captivity,  Ezra  enjoined  the  former  to 


argument  it  is  replied,  that   there  were  two  forts  of     be  ufed  by  the  Jews  on  all  occafions,  leaving  the  latter 


characters  anciently  in  ufe,  viz.  the  facred  or  prefent 
fquare  charafter,  and  the  profane  or  civil,  which  we 
call  Samaritan  ;  and  that  the  facred  is  called  Affyrian, 
becaufe  it  firft  began  in  Aflyria  to  come  into  common 
ufe.  It  is  farther  alleged,  that  the  Chaldee  letters, 
which  the  Jewsnowufe,  were  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Jews  before  the  captivity,  from  Dan.  i.  4.  More- 
over, it  is  inferred  from  2  Kings,  xvii.  28.  whence  we 
learn  that  a  Jewifli  prieft  was  lent  to  teach  the  Sama- 
ritans the  worihip  of  Jehovah  ;  on  which  occafion  he 
muft  have  taught  them  the  law  ;  and  yet  no  mention 
occurs  ofhis  teaching  them  the  language  or  charafter 
that  thelaw  was  then  written  in,  the  charafter  which 
the  Samaritans  ufed.  But  the  chief  argument  is  taken 
from  fome  ancient  Jewifli  fhekles,  with  a  legend  on 
one  fide  "The  fhekel  of  Ifrael,' '  and  on  the  other 
*'  Jerufalem  the  holy,  "both  in  Samaritan  charafters. 
Thefe  fhekles,  it  is  faid,  muft  have  been  coined  before 
the  divifion  of  the  wo  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ifrael, 
or  at  leaft  before  the  Affyrian  captivity,  becaufe  the 
Samaritans  never  afterwards  reckoned  Jerufalem  holy. 


to  the  Samaritans  and  apoftates.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
allowed  by  any  who  coniider  the  difference  between 
the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  charafters,  with  refpeft  to 
convenience  and  beauty,  that  they  were  ever  ufed  at 
the  fame  time.  After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  moment 
which  of  thefe,  or  whether  either  of  them,  were  the 
original  characters;  lince  it  appears,  that  no  change 
of  the  words  has  arifen  from  the  manner  of  writing: 
them,  becaufe  the  Samaritan  and  Jewifh  Pentateuch 
almoft  always  agree  after  fo  many  ages.  It  is  moft 
probable  that  the  form  of  thefe  charafters  has  varied  in 
different  periods  ;  this  appears  from  the  teftimony  of 
Montf aucon, in  his  Hexapla  Origenis,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
&c.  and  is  implied  in  Dr  Kennicot's  making  the  cha- 
rafters in  which  manufcripts  are  written  one  teft  of 
their  age. 

2.  The  modern,  rabbinical,  is  a  good  neat  cha- 
rafter, formedof  the  fquare  Hebrew,  by  rounding  it, 
and  entrenching  moft  of  the  angles  or  corners  of  the 
letters,  to  make  it  the  more  eafy  and  flowing.  The 
letters  ufed  by  the  Germans  are  very  different  from  the 

rabbi 
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VM>rcw.  rabbinical  character ufed  everywhere  elfe,  though  all 
■ *~ — '  formed  alike  from  the  fquare  character,  but  the  Ger- 
man in  a  more  ilovenly  manner  than  the  reft. — The 
rabbins  frequently  make  ufe  either  of  their  own,  or  the 
fquare  Hebrew  character,  to  write  the  modern  lan- 
guages in.  There  are  even  books  in  the  vulgar  tongues 
printed  in  Hebrew  characters;  inftances  whereof  are 
feen  in  the  French  king's  library. 

Hebrew  Language,  that  fpoken  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  wherein  the  Old  Teftamentis  written. 

This  appears  to  be  the  moil  ancient  of  all  the  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  at  leaft  we  know  of  none  older  ; 
and  fome  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
language  in  which  Godfpoke  to  Adam  in  Paradife. 
Dr  Sharpe  adopts  the  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  was 
the  original  language  ;  not  indeed  that  the  Hebrew  is 
the  unvaried  language  of  our  firft  parents,  but  that  it 
was  the  general  language  of  men  at  the  difperfion  ; 
and  however  it  might  have  been  improved  and  altered 
from  the  firft  fpeech  of  our  firft  parents,  it  was  the 
original  of  all  the  languages,  or  almoft  all  the  lan- 
guages, or  rather  dialects,  that  have  fince  arifen  in  the 
world. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  the  only  pieces 
to  be  found,  in  all  antiquity,  written  in  pure  He- 
brew ;  and  the  language  of  many  of  thefe  is  extreme- 
ly fublime  :  it  appears  perfectly  regular,  and  particu- 
larly fo  in  its  conjugations.  Indeed,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  it  has  but  one  conjugation;  but  this  is  varied  in 
eachfeven  or  eight  different  ways,  whichhasthe  effect 
of  fo  many  different  conjugations,  and  affords  a  great 
variety  of  expreffions  to  reprefent  by  a  iingle  word 
the  different  modifications  of  a  verb,  and  many  ideas 
which  in  the  modern  and  in  many  of  the  ancient  and 
learRed  languages  cannot  be  expreffed  without  a  peri  - 
phrafis. 

The  primitive  words,  which  are  called  roots,  have 
feldom  more  than  three  letters  or  two  fyllables. 

In  this  language  there  are  22  letters,  only   five  of 
which  are  ufually  reckoned  vowels,  which  are  the  fame 
with  ours,  viz.  a,e,i,o,u ;  but  then  each  vowel  is 
divided  into  two,  a  long  and  a  fhort,  the  found  of  the 
former  being  fomewhat  grave  and  long,  and    that    of 
the  latter  fhort  and  acute  :  it  mult  however  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  two  laft  vowels  have  founds  that  differ  in 
other  refpects  beiides  quantity  and   a  greater  or  lefs 
elevation.     To  thefe  16  or  12  vowels  may  be  added 
•    others,  called  femi-vowels,  which  ferve  to  connect  the 
confonants,  and  to  make  the  eafier  tranfitions  from  one 
to  another.     The  number  of  accents  in  this  languge 
are  indeed  prodigious:   of  thefe  there  are  near  40, 
the  ufe  of  fome  of  which,  notwithftan ding  all  the  in- 
quiries of  the  learned,  are  not  yet  perfectly  kn«wn. 
We  know,  in  general,  that  they  ferve  to  diftinguifh 
the  fentenceslike  the  points  called  commas ,femicolons , 
&c.  in  our  language ;  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
fyllables  ;  and  to  mark  the  tone  with  which  they  are 
to  be  fpoken  or  fimg.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there 
are  more  accents  in  the  Hebrew  than  in  the  other  lan- 
guages, fince  they  perform  the  office  of  three  different 
things,  whichin  otherlanguages  are  called  by  different 
names. 

As  we  have  no  Hebrew  but  what  is  contained  in 
the  Scripture,  that  language  to  us  wants  a  great  many 


words  ;  not  only  becaufe  in  thofe  primitive  times  the   Hebrew." 
languages  were  not  fo  copious  as  at  prefent  ;  but  alfo  — - v— -» 
on  this  account,  that  the  infpired  writers  had  no  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  many  of  the  terms  that  might  be  in 
the  language. 

The  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  &c.  languages,  arc 
by  fomefield  to  be  only  dialects  of  the  Hebrew;  as 
the  French,  Italian,  Spanifh,  &c.  are  dialects  of  the 
Latin.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  very  learned 
men,  that  the  Hebrew  characters  or  letters  were  often 
ufed  hieroglyphically,  and  that  each  had  its  feveral  di- 
ftinct  fenfe  underftood  as  a  hieroglyphic.  Neuman, 
who  feemsto  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  find  out  this 
fecret  meaningof  thefe  letters,  gives  the  following  ex- 
plication :  k  aleph,  he  fays,  is  a  character  denoting  mo- 
tion, readinefs,  and  activity  ;  3  beth,  fignifies,  1.  Mat- 
ter, body,  fubftance,  thing;  2.  Place,  fpace,  or  ca- 
pacity ;  and,  3.  In,  within,  or  contained :  zgime/- 
ftands,  for  flexion,  bending,  or  obliquity  of  any  kind  ; 
1  daleth,  fignifies  any  protrufion  made  from  without, 
or  any  promotion  of  any  kind  :  n  he,  ftands  for  pre- 
fence,  or  demonftrative  eflence  of  any  thing  :  1  vau, 
ftands  for  copulation  or  growing  together  of  things: 
1  dfain;  expreffes  vehement  protrufion  and  violent  com- 
preffion,  fuch  as  is  occafioned  by  at  once  violently 
discharging  and  conftringing  a  thing  together;  it  alfo 
fignifies  fometimes  theftraightening  of  any  figure  into  a 
narrow  point  at  the  end  ;  n  cbeth,  exprefles  aflbcia- 
tion,  fociety,  or  any  kind  of  compofition  or  combi- 
nation of  things  together  :  o  teth,  ftands  for  the  with- 
drawing, drawing  back,  or  receis  of  any  thing  :  1  jod, 
fignifies  extenfion  and  length,  whether  in  matter  or 
in  time  :  2  caph,  exprefTes  a  turning,  curvednefs,  or 
concavity :  •?  lamech,  ftands  for  an  addition,  accefs, 
impulfe,  or  adverfation,  and  fometimes  for  preffure  : 
»  mem,  exprefles  amplitude,  or  the  amplifying  any 
thing  in  whatever  fenfe  ;  in  regard  to  continuous  qua- 
lities, it  fignifies  the  adding  length,  breadth,  and  cir- 
cumference ;  and  in  disjunct  qualities  it  fignifies  mul- 
titude :  2  nun,  fignifies  the  propagation  of  one  thing 
from  another,  or  of  the  fame  thing  from  one  perfon 
to  another  :  0  famech,  exprefles  cincture  and  coarcta- 
tion :  j?  ai?i,  ftands  for  obfervation, objection,  orobvia- 
tion  :  spe,  ftands  for  a  crookednefsor  an  angle  of  any 
figure  :  v  tjade,  exprefles  contiguity  and  clofe  fuccef- 
fion  :  p  koph,  exprefles  a  circuit  or  ambit:  -»  re/h,  ex- 
prefles the  egrefs  of  any  thing,  as  alfo  the  exterior 
part  of  a  thing,  and  the  extremity  or  end  of  any 
thing :  jp  fbln,  fignifies  the  number  three,  or  the  third 
degree,  or  the  utmoft  perfection  of  any  thing :  x"\  tax, 
exprefles  a  fequel,  continuation,  or  fuccefiion  of  any 
thing. 

According  to  this  explication,  as  the  feveral  parti- 
cular letteri  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  Separately  fignify 
the  ideas  of  motion,  matter,  fpace,  and  feveral  modi- 
fications of  matter,  fpace,  and  motion,  it  follows,  that 
a  language,  the  words  of  which  are  compofed  of  fuch 
expreflive  characters,  muft  neceflarily  be  of  all  lan- 
guages the  moft  perfect  and  expreflive,  as  the  words 
formed  of  fuch  letters,  according  to  their  determinate  • 
feparate  Significations,  muft  convey  the  idea  of  all  the 
matters  contained  in  the  fenfe  of  the  feveral  charac- 
ters, and  be  at  once  a  name  and  a  definition,  or  fuc- 
cinct  defcription  of  the  fubject,  and  all  things  mate- 
rial 
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Hebrides. 


Hebrew  rial  as  well  as  fpiritual,  all  obje&s  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  mufl  be  known  as  foon  as  their  names 
are  known,  and  their  feparate  letters  coniidered. 

The  words  iirirh  and  thuinmim  are  thus  eafily  ex- 
plained and  found,  perhaps  the  moft  appofite  and  ex- 
preffive  words  that  were  ever  formed. 

Rabbinical,  or  modern  Hebrew,  is  the  language  ufed 
by  the  rabbins  in  the  writings  they  have  compofed. 
The  bafis  or  body  hereof  is  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
with  divers  alterations  in  the  words  of  thefe  two  lan- 
guages, the  meanings  whereof  they  have  confiderably 
enlarged  and  extended.  Abundance  of  things  they 
have  borrowed  from  the  Arabic:  the  reft  is  chiefly 
compofed  of  words  and  expreflions,  chiefly  from  the 
Greek  ■,  fome  from  the  Latin ;  and  others  from  the 
other  modern  tongues  ;  particularly  that  fpoken  in  the 
place,  where  each  rabbin  lived  or  wrote. 

The  rabbinical  Hebrew  mufl  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
copious  language.  M.  Simon,  in  his  Hift.  Crit.  du  Vicux 
Teflam.  liv.  iii.  chap.  27.  obferves,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  art  or  fcience  but  the  rabbins  have  treated  thereof 
in  it.  They  have  translated  moft  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers,  mathematicians,  aflronomers,  and  phyfi- 
cians ;  and  have  written  themfelves  on  moft  fubjects  : 
they  do  not  want  even  orators  and  poets.  Add,  that 
this  language,  notwithftanding  it  is  fo  crowded  with 
foreign  words,  has  its  beauties  vifible  enough  in  the 
Works  of  thofe  who  have  written  well  in  it. 

HEBREWS,  the  defcendants  of  Heber,  common- 
ly called  Jews.     See  Heber  and  Jews. 

Hebrews,  or  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Teftament. 

Though  St  Paul  did  not  prefix  his  name  to  this 
epiftle,  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  beft  authors 
ancient  and  modern,  afford  fuch  evidence  of  his  being 
the  author  of  it,  that  the  objections  to  the  contrary  are 
of  little  or  no  weight. 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  epiftle  was  wrote,  were 
the  believing  Jews  of  Paleftine.;  and  its  defign  was 
to  convince  them,  and  by  their  means  all  the  Jewifh 
converts  wherefoever  difperfed,  of  the  infufficiency 
and  abolifhmeiit  of  the  ceremonial  and  ritual  law. 

HEBRIDES,  the  general  name  of  fome  iflands  ly- 
ing to  the  north-weft  of  Scotland,  of  which  kingdom 
they  conititute  a  part.  They  are  fituated  between  the 
55th  and  59th  degrees  of  latitude,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
about  30cr-in  number,  and  to  contain  48,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  names  of  the  largeft  are  Skie,  Mull, 
Ilay  and  Arran.  Of  thefe  iflands  Mr  Pennanthath 
given  the  following  hiftory. 

'*  All  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  are  inveloped  in  obfcurity  :  at  all  times  brief 
even  in  their  defcriptions  of  places  they  had  ealieft 
accefs  to,  and  might  have  defcribed  with  the  moft  fa- 
tisfactory  precifion ;  but  in  remote  places,  their  rela- 
tions furnifh  little  more  than  hints,  the  food  for  con- 
jecture to  the  viikmary  antiquary. 

"  That  Pytheas,  a  traveller  mentioned  by  "Strabo, 
had  vifited  Great  Britain,  1  would  wifh  to  make  only 
apocryphal. He  afTerts  that  he  vilited  the  remoter  parts ; 
and  that  he  had  alfo  feen  Thule,  the  land  of  romance 
amongfl  the  ancients  ;  which  all  might  pretend  to  have 
feen;  but  every  voyager,  to  fwell  his  fame,  made  the 
ifland  he  faw  laft  the  Ultima  Thule  of  his  travels.  If 
Pytheas  had  reached  thefe  parts,  he  might  have  ob- 
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ferved,  floating  in  the  feas,  multitudes  of  gelatinous  Hebrides 

animals,  the  mtdufaoi  Linnaeus,  and  outof  thefe  have   * ' 

formed  hisfable.    He  made  his  Thu  l  e  a  compojition  of 
neither  earth,  fea,  nor  air;  but  like  a  compojition  of  them 
all :  then,  catching  his  fimile  from  what  floated  before 
him,  compares  it  to  the  lungs  of  the  fea,  the  Ariftotc- 
lian  idea  of  thefe  bodies  ;  and  from   him  adopted    by 
naturalifts,  fucceflbrs  to  that  great  philofopher.    Strabo 
very  juftly  explodes  thefe  abfurd  tales,-  yet  allows  him 
merit  in  defcribing  the  climate  of  the  places  he  had 
feen.   As  a  farther  proof  of  his  having  vilited  the  He- 
brides, he  mentions  their  friendly  fky,  that  prohibits 
the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits:  and  that  the  natives  are 
obliged  to  carry  their  corn  under  fhelter,  to  beat  the 
grain  out,  left  it  fhould  be  fpoiled  by  the  defect  of  fun 
and  violence  of  the  rains.     This  is  the  probable  part 
of  his  narrative;  but  when  the  time  that  the  great 
geographer  wrote  is  confidered,  at  a  period  that  thefe 
iflands  had  been  neglected  for  a  very  long  fpace  by  the 
Romans,  and  when  the  difficulties  of  getting  among  a 
fierce  and  unfriendly  nation  muftbealmofl  iniuperable, 
doubts  innumerable  reflecting  the    veracity  of  this 
relater  mufl  arife.   All  that  can  be  admitted  in  favour  of 
him  is,  that  he  was  a  great  traveller:  and  that  he  might 
have  either  vifited  Britain  from  fome  of  the  nations 
commercing  with  our  ifle  ;  or  received  from  them  ac- 
counts, which  he  afterwards  drefled  out,  mixed  with 
the  ornaments  of  fable.  A  traffic  mufl  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  the  very  northern  inhabitants  of  our  iflands 
in  the  time  of  Pytheas ;  for  one  of  the  articles  of  com- 
merce mentioned  by  Strabo,  the  ivory  bits,  were  made 
either  of  the  teeth  or  the  walrus,  or  of  a  fpecies  of 
whale  native  of  the  northern  feas. 

"  The  geographer  Mela  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  is  the  next  who  takes  notice  of  our  leiler 
iflands.  He  mentions  the  Orcades  confifting  of  30: 
the  iEmodae  of  feven.  The  Romans  had  then  made  a 
conqueft  of  the  former,  and  might  have  feen  the  latter: 
but  frem  the  words  of  the  hiftorian,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Shetland  iflands  were  thofe  intended  ;  for  he  in. 
forms,  that  the  <  iEmodas  were  carried  out  over 
againft  Germany  :'  the  fite  of  the  Hebrides  will  not 
admit  this  defcription,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  others  ;  for  the  ancients  extended  their  Germany, 
and  its  imaginary  iflands,  to  the  extreme  north. 

"  Pliny  the  elderis  thenext  that  mentions  thefe  re- 
mote places.  He  lived  later  than  the  preceding  wri- 
ters, and  of  courfe  his  information  is  fuller ;  by  means 
of  intervening  difcoveries,  he  has  added  ten  more  to 
the  number  of  the  Orcades  ;  is  the  firfl  writer  that 
mentions  the  Hoebudes,  the  iflands  in  queflion  ;  and 
joins  in  the  fame  line  the  JEmodac,  or,  as  it  is  in  the 
beft  editions  more  properly  written,  the  Acmodx,  or  ex- 
treme point  of  the  Roman  expeditions  to  the  north, 
as  the  Shetland  ifles  in  the  higheft  probability  were. 
Pliny  and  Mela  agree  in  the  number  of  the^Emoda?, 
or  Acmodse  ;  the  former  makes  that  of  the  Hoebudes 
30  ;  an  account  extremely  near  the  truth,  deducting 
the  little  ifles,  or  rather  rocks,  that  furround  moft  of 
the  greater,  and  many  ofthem  fo  indiflinct  as  fcarcely 
to  be  remarked,  except  on  an  actual  furvey. 

"  Solinus  fucceeds  Pliny.  If  he,  as  is  fuppofed,  was 
cotemporary  with  Agricola,  he  has  made  very  ill  uie 
of  the  light  he  might  have  received  from  the  expedii 
tions  of  that  great  general  :  his  officers  mighty  have 
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Hebrides,  furnifhed  the  hiftorian  with  better  materials  thanthofe 
he  has  communicated.  He  has  reduced  the  number  of 
the  Hcebudes  to  five.  He.  tells  us,  that  "  the  inhaoi- 
tants  were  unacquainted  with  corn  :  that  they  lived 
only  on  filh  and  milk :  that  they  had  one  king,  as 
the  iflands  were  only  feparated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  ftraits :  that  their  prince  was  bound  by  cer- 
tain rules  of  government,  to  do  juftice  ;  and  was  pre- 
vented by  poverty  from  deviating  from  the  true  courfe, 
being  fupported  by  the  public,  and  allowed  nothing 
that  he  could  call  his  own,  not  even  a  wife  ;  bui  then 
he  was  allowed  free  choice,  by  turns  one  out  of  eve- 
ry diflricl,  of  any  female  that  caught  his  affection; 
which  deprived  him  of  all  ambition  about  a  fuccefTor. 

*<  By  the  number  of  thefe  iflands,  and  by  the  mi- 
nute attention  given  by  the  hiftorian  to  the  circum- 
ftance  of  their  being  feparated  from  each  other  by  nar- 
row ftraits,  I  lhould  imagine,  that  which  is  now 
called  the  Long  Ifland,  and  includes  Lewis,  North 
Uifb,  Benbecula,  South  Uifl,  and  Barra,  to  have  been 
the  five  Hcebudes  of  Solinus  ;  for  the  other  great 
iflands,  fuch  as  Skie,  &c.  are  too  remote  from  each 
other  to  form  the  preceding  very  characteriftic  defcrip- 
tion  of  that  chain  of  iflands.  Thefe  might  na- 
turally fall  under  the  rule  of  one  petty  prince  ;  almoft 
the  only  probable  part  of  Sojinus's  narrative. 

"  After  a  long  interval  appears  Ptolemy,  the  E- 
gyptian  geographer.  He  alfo  enumerates  five  iibudas  ; 
and  has  given  each  a  name  :  the  Weftern  Ebuda,  the 
Eaftern,  Ricina,  MaUos,  Epidium.  Cambden  con- 
jectures them  to  be  the  modern  Skie,  Lewis,  Rathry 
or  Racline,  Mull,  and  Hay:  and  I  will  not  contro- 
vert his  opinion. 

"  The  Roman  hiflorians  give  very  little  light  into 
the  geography  of  thefe  parts.  Tacitus,  from  whom 
mofi  might  have  been  expe&ed,  is  quite  fiient  about 
the  names  of  places;  notwithstanding  he  informs  us, 
that  a  fleet  by  the  command  of  Agricola  performed 
the  circumnavigation  of  Britain.  All  that  he  takes 
notice  of  is  the  difcovery  and  the  conqueft  of  the 
Orkneys;  it  fhould  feem,  that  with  the  biographers 
of  an  ambitious  nation,  nothing  feemed  worthy  of  no- 
tice but  what  they  could  dignify  with  the  glory  of 
victory. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  affign  a  reafon  for  the  change 
of  name  from  Ebuda  to  Hebrides  ;  the  laft  is  modern  ; 
and  feems,  as  the  annotator  on  Dr  Macpherfon  fuppo- 
fes,  to  have  arifen  from  the  error  of  a  tranferiber,  who 
changed  the  u  into  ri. 

"  From  all  that  has  been  collected  from  the  an- 
cients, it  appears  that  they  were  acquainted  with  lit- 
tle more  of  the  Hebrides  than  the  bare  names :  it  is 
probable  that  the  Romans,  either  from  contempt  of 
fuch  barren  fpors,  from  the  dangers  of  the  feas,  the 
violence  of  the  tides,  and  the  horrors  of  the  narrow 
founds,  in  the  inexperienced  ages  of  navigation,  ne- 
ver attempted  their  conqueft,  or  faw  more  of  them 
than  what  they  had  in  light  during  the  few  circumna- 
vigations  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  expeditions 
more  of  oftentation  than  of  utility. 

<<  The  inhabitants  had  probably  for  fome  ages 
their  own  governors  ;  one  little  king  to  each  ifland, 
or  to  each  groupe  as  neceflity  required.  It  is  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  their  government  was  as  much 
divided  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  which,  it  is  well 


known,  was  under  the  direftion  of  numbers  of  petty  Hebrides 

princes  before  it  was  reduced  under  the   power  of  the  s^*~- 

Romans. 

f  No  account  is  given  in  hiftory  of  the  time  thefe 
iflands  were  annexed  to  the  government  of  Scotland. 
If  we  may  credit  our  Saxon  hiflorians,  they  appear  to 
have  been  early  under  the  dominion  of  the  Picts, ;  for 
Bede  and  Adamnanus  inform  us,  that  fbon  after  the  arri- 
val of  St  Columba  in  their  country,  Brude,  a  Pictifh 
monarch,  made  the  faint  a  prefent  of  the  celebrated 
ifland  of  iona.  But  neither  the  holy  men  of  this 
ifland,  nor  the  natives  of  the  reft  of  the  Hebrides,  en-  " 
joyed  a  permanent  repofe  after  this  event.  The  firft 
invasion  of  the  Danes  does  not  feem  to  be  eafdy  afcer- 
tained.  it  appears  that  they  ravaged  Ireland,  and  the 
ifle  of  Rathry,  as  early  as  the  year  735.  In  the  fol- 
lowing century,  their  expeditions  became  more  fre- 
quent: Harold  Harfager,  or  the  light-haired,  purfued, 
in  875,  feveral  petty  princes,  whom  he  had  expelled 
out  of  Norway  ;  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Hebri- 
des, and  molefted  his  dominions  by  perpetual  defcents 
from  thofe  iflands.  He  feems  to  have  made  a  rapid 
conqueft  :  he  gained  as  many  victories  as  he  fought 
battles  ;  he  put  to  death  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and 
made  anindifcriminate  daughter  of  their  followers.  Soon 
after  his  return,  the  iflanders  repofTefled  their  ancient 
feats  :  and,  in  order  to  reprefs  their  infults,  he  fent 
Ketil  the  fat  nofed  with  a  fleet  and  fome  forces  for 
thatpurpofe.  He  foon  reduced  them  to  terms,  but 
made  hisvidtoriesfubfervient  to  his  own  ambition  :  he 
made  alliances  with  the  reguli  he  had  fubdued  ;  he 
formed  intermarriages,  and  confirmed  to  them  their 
old  dominions.  This  effected  he  fent  back  the  fleet 
to  Harold  ;  openly  declared  himfelf  independent ; 
made  himfelf  prince  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  caufed 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  fuch  by  the  payment 
of  tribute  and  the  badges  of  vaflalage.  Ketil  re- 
mained, during  life,  mafter  of  the  iflands;  and  his 
fubjects  appear  to  have  been  a  warlike  fet  of  freeboot- 
ers, ready  to  join  with  any  adventurers.  Thus  when 
Eric,  fon  of  Harold  Harfager,  after  being  driven  out 
of  his  own  country,  made  an  invafion  of  England,  he, 
put  with  his  fleet  into  the  Hebrides,  received  a  large 
reinforcement  of  people  fired  with  the  hopes  of  prey, 
and  then  proceeded  on  his  plan  of  rapine.  After  the 
death  of  Ketil,  a  kingdom  was  in  aftertimes  compo- 
fedoutof  them,  which,  from  therefidence  of  the  little 
monarch  in  the  ifle  of  Man,  was  ftyled  that  of  Man. 
The  iflands  became  tributary  to  that  of  Norway  for  a 
coniiderablc  time,  and  princes  were  fent  from  thence 
to  govern  ;  but  at  length  they  again  fhook  off  the 
yoke.  Whether  the  lictle  potentates  ruled  indepen- 
dent, or  whether  they  put  themfelves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Scottiih  monarchs,  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear ;  but  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  laft,  as  Do- 
nald-Bane is  accufed  of  making  the  Hebrides  theprice 
of  the  affiflance  given  him  by  the  Norwegians  againft 
his  own  fubjects.  Notwithstanding  they  might  occa- 
fionally  feek  the  protection  of  Scotland,  yet  they  ne- 
ver were  without  princes  of  their  own  :■  policy  alone 
directed  them  to  the  former.  From  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Man  we  learn,  that  they  had  a  fucceilion 
of  princes. 

"In  10891s  an  evident  proof  of  the  independency 

of  the  iflanders  on  Norway ;  for,  on  the  death  of  Lag- 
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Hebrides,  nan,  one  of  their  monarchs,  they  fent  a  deputation  to 

' — '  O'Brian  king  of  Ireland,  to  requefl  a  regent  of  royal 

blood  to  govern  them  during  the  minority  of  their 
young  prince.  They  probably  might  in  turn  com- 
pliment in  fome  other  refpeefs  their  Scottifh  neigh- 
bours :  the  iflanders  mufthave  given  them  fome  pre- 
tence to  fovcreignty  ;  for, 

"  In  1093,  Donald-bane,  king  of  Scotland,  calls 
in  the  afliftance  of  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  king  of 
Norway,  and  bribes  him  with  the  promife  of  all  the 
iflands.  Magnus  accepts  the  terms  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  boafls,  that  he  does  not  come  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritories of  others,  but  only  to  refumc  theancient  rights 
of  Norway.  His  conquefts  are  rapid  and  complete  ; 
for,  befides  the  iflands,  by  an  ingenious  fraud  he  adds 
Cantyre  to  his  dominions. 

"  The  Hebrides  continued  governed  by  a  prince 
dependent  on  Norway,  a  fpecies  of  viceroy  appointed 
by  that  court ;  and  who  paid,  on  affuming  the  dignity, 
ten  marks  of  gold,  and  never  made  any  other  pecuni- 
ary acknowledgment  during  life  :  but  if  another  vice- 
roy was  appointed,  the  fame  fum  was  exacled  from 
him.  Thefe  vieeroys  were  fometimes  Norwegians, 
fometimes  natives  of  the  ifles.  In  1097  we  find,  that 
Magnus  deputes  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Inge- 
vmnd  :  in  after  times  we  learn,  that  natives  were  ap- 
pointed to  that  high  office.  Thus  were  the  Hebrides 
governed,  from  the  conqucflby  Magnus,  fill  the  year 
1263,  when  Acho,  or  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  by 
an  unfortunate  invafion  of  Scotland,  terminating  in 
his  defeat  at  Largs,  fo  weakened  the  powers  of  his 
kingdom,  that  his  fucceffbr  Magnus  IV.  was  content 
to  make  a  ceffion  of  the  iflands  to  Alexander  III.  ; 
but  not  without  ftipulating  for  the  payment  of  a  large 
fum,  and  of  a  tribute  of  100  merks  for  ever,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  annual  of  Norway.  Ample 
provifion  was  alfo  made  by  Magnus  in  the  fame  trea- 
ty, for  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  his 
Norwegian  fubjec~ts,who  chofe  to  continue  in  the  ifles  j 
where  many  of  their  poflerity  remain  to  this  day. 

'*  Notwithftandingthis  revolution, Scotland  feems  to 
have  received  no  real  acquifition  offtrength.  The 
iflands  flill  remained  governed  by  powerful  chieftains, 
the  defcendants  of  Sornerled,  thane  of  Heregaidel, 
©r  Argyle,  who,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Olave, 
king  of  Man,  left  a  divided  dominion  to  his  fons  Du- 
gal  and  Reginald  .•  from  the  firfl  were  defcended  the 
Macdougals  of  Lorn  ;  from  the  lafl,  the  powerful 
clan  of  the  Macdonalds.  Thelordfhip  of  Argyle,  with 
Mull,  and  the  iflands  north  of  it,  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
the  firfl  %  Hay,  Cantyre,  and  the  fouthern  ifles,  were 
the  portion  of  the  lafl :  a  divifion  that  formed  the  di- 
ftinftion  of  the  Sudereys  and  Nordcreys,  (as  farther 
noticed  in  the  article  Iona.) 

"  Thefe  chieftains  were  the  fcourges  of  the  king- 
dom :  they  are  known  in  hiftory  but  as  the  devafta- 
tions  of  a  tempefl ;  for  their  paths  were  marked  with 
the  mofl  barbarous  defalation.  Encouraged  by  their 
diftance  from  the  feat  of  royalty,  and  the  turbulence, 
of  the  times,  which  gave  their  monarchs  full  employ, 
they  exercifed  a  regal  power,  and  often  affumed  the 
'  title  ;  but  are  more  generally  known  in  hiftory  by  the 
flyle  of  the  lords  of  the  ifles,  or  the  earls  of  Rofs  ;  and 
fometimes  by  that  of  the  Great  Macdonald. 

"  Hiflorians  are  filent  about  their  proceedings, 
Vol.  VIII. 


from  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  in  1263,  till  that  of  Hebrides. 
J-ttS*  when  John,  lord  of  the  ifles,  withdrew  his  al- 
legiance. In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  his 
fucceflbrs  were  fo  independent,  that  Henry  IV.  en- 
tered into  a  formal  alliance  with  the  brothers  Donald 
?nd  John.  This  encouraged  them  to  commit  frefh 
hoftilities  againfl  their  natural  prince.  Donald,  under 
pretence  of  a  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  invaded 
and  made  a  conquefl  of  that  county  ;  but  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  fhire  of  Aberdeen,  after  a  fierce  but  un- 
decifiye  battle  with  the  royal  party,  thought  proper 
to  retire,  and  in  a  little  time  tofwear  allegiance  to  his 
monarch  James  I.  But  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  county  of  Rofs,  and  afhime  the  title  of  earl.  His 
fucceffbr  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  at- 
tacked and  burnt  Invernefs  ;  at  length,  terrified  with 
the  preparations  made  againfl  him, he  fell  at  the  royal 
feet,  and  obtained  pardon  as  to  life,  bat  was  commit- 
ted to  ftrict  confinement. 

<*  His  kinfman  and  deputy,  Donald  Balloch,  re- 
fenting  the  imprifonment  of  his  chieftain,  excited 
another  rebellion,  and  deflroyed  the  country  with  fire 
and  fword :  but  on  his  flight  was  taken  and  put  te 
death  by  an  Irifh  chieftain,  with  whom  he  fought  pro- 
tection. 

"  Thefe  barbarous  inroads  were  very  frequent  with 
a  fet  of  banditti,  who  had  no  other  motive  in  war  but 
the  infamous  inducement  of  plunder. 

"  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  in  the  year  1461,  Do. 
nald,  another  petty  tyrant,  and  earl  of  Rofs,  and  lord 
of  the  ifles,  renewed  the  pretence  of  independency  ; 
furprifed  the  caftle  of  Invernefs  ;  forced  his  way  as  far 
as  Athol;  and  obliged  the  earl  and  countefs,  with  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  feek  refuge  in  the  church  of 
St  Bridget,  in -hopes  of  finding  fecurity  from  his 
cruelty  by  the  fanitity  of  the  place :  but  the  barba- 
rian and  his  followers  fet  fire  to  the  church,  put  the 
cccleflaflics  to  the  fword,  and,  with  a  great  booty, 
carried  the  earl  and  countefs  prifoners  to  his  caftle  of 
Claig,  in  the  ifland  of  Hay.  In  a  fecend  expedition, 
immediately  following  the  firfl,  he  fuffered  the  penalty 
of  his  impiety  :  a  tempefl  overtook  bim,  and  over- 
whelmed mofl  of  hisaffociates  ;  and  he,  efcaping  to 
Invernefs,  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  an  Irifh  harper  : 
his  furviving followers  returned  to  Hay,  conveyed  the 
earl  and  countefs  of  Athol  to  the  fancfuary  they  had 
violated,  and  expiated  their  crime  by  refloring  the 
plunder,  and  making  large  donations  to  the  fhrine  o£ 
the  offended  faint. 

"  John,  fucceffbr  to  the  lafl  earl  of  R.ofs,  entered 
into  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  and  feat  ambafTadors  to 
the  court  of  England,  where  Edward  empowered  the 
bifhop  of  Durham  and  earl  of  Winchefter  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  him,  another  Donald  Balloch,  and  liis 
fon  and  heir  John.  They  agreed  to  ferve  the  king 
with  all  their  power,  and  to  become  his  fubjects:  the 
earl  was  to  have  100  marks  flerling  for  life  in  time  of 
peace,  and  200I.  in  time  of  war;  and  thefe  iflands  al- 
lies, in  cafe  of  the  conquefl  of  Scotland,  were  to 
have  confirmed  to  them  all  the  pofleflions  benorth  of 
the  Scottifhfea  ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  truce  with  the  Scotr 
tifh  monarch,  they  were  to  be  included  in  it.  But 
about  the  year  1476,  Edward,  from  a  change  of  po- 
litics, courted  the  alliance  of  James  III.  and  dropt  his 
Rew  allies.     James,  determined  to  fubdue  this  rebel- 
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Hebrides,  licious  race,  fent  againft  them  a  powerful  army  under 
the  earl  of  Aihol ;  and  took  leave  of  him  with  this 
good  with,  Furth,  Fortune,  and  fill  the fetters  ;  as  much 
as  to  fay,  "  Go  forth,  be  fortunate,  and  bring  home 
many  captives:"  which  the  family  of  Athol  have  ufed 
ever  iince  for  its  motto.  Rofs  was  terrified  into  fub- 
miffion  ;  obtained  his  pardon  ;  but  was  deprived  of  his 
earldom,  which  by  act  of  parliament  was  then  decla- 
red unalienably  annexed  to  the  crown  :  at  the  fame 
time  the  king  restored  to  him  Knapdale  and  Cantyre 
whic'n  the  earl  had  refigned  ;  and  inverted  him  anew 
•with  the  lordlhip  of  the  ifles,  to  hold  them  of  the  king 
by  fervice  and  relief. 

"  Thus  the  great  power  of  the  ifles  was  broken  : 
yet  for  a  confide  r  a  tile  time  after,  the  petty  chieftains 
were  continually  breaking  out  into  fmall  rebellions, 
or  harrafled'  each  other  in  private  war.;  and  tyranny 
ftems  but-'to  have  been  multiplied.  James  V.  found 
it  neceflary  to  make  the  voyage  of  the  illes  in  perfon 
in  1536,  feized  and  brought  away  with  him  feveral 
of  the  moil  confiderable  leaders,  and  obliged  them  to 
find  fecurity  for  their  own  good  behaviour  and  that  of 
their  vaffals.  The  names  of  thefe  chieftains  were 
(according  to  Lindefay),  Mydyart,  Mac-conng.1, Mac- 
Joy  d,  of  the  Lewis  ;  Mac-niel,  Mac-lane,  Mac-intojh 
John  MudyartfMac-kayyMac-kenzie^nd  many  others: 
but  by  the  names  of  fome  of  the  above,  there  feem  to 
have  been  continental  as  well  asinfular  malecontents. 
He  examined  the  titles  of  their  holdings;  and  finding 
feveral  to  have  been  ufurped,  reunited  their  lands  to 
the  crown.  In  the  fame  voyage  he  had  the  glory  of 
eaufmg  a  furvey  to  be  taken  of  the  coafts  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  iilands,  by  his  pilot  Alexander  Lindefay  ; 
which  were  published  in  1583,  at  Paris,  by  Nicholas 
de  Nicholay  geographer  to  the  French  monarch. 

"  The  troubles  that  fucceeded  the  death  of  James 
eccafioned  a  neglect  of  thefe  infulated  parts  of  the 
Scottifh  dominions  and  left  them  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy. 
In  1614,  the  Mac-donalds  made  a  formidable  infur- 
rection,  oppugning  the  royal  grant  of  Cantyre  to  the 
«arl  of  Argyle  and  his  relations.  The  petty  chieftains 
continued  in  a  fort  of  rebellion  ;  and  the  fword  of  the 
greater,  as  ufual  in  weak  governments  was  employed 
againil  them:  the  encouragement  and  protection  given 
by  them  to  pirates,  employed  the  power  of  the  Camp- 
bells during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  and  the  begin- 
ning of  that  of  Charles  I.  (a). 

"  But  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  old  times  conti- 
nued even  to  the  prefent  age.  The  heads  of  clans 
were  by  the  divifions,  and  a  falfe  policy  that  predomi- 
nated in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
flattered  with  an  unreal  importance  ;  inftead  of  being 
treated  as  bad  fubje&s,  they  were  courted  as  defirable 
allies  :  inltead  of  feeling  the  hand  of  power,  money 
was  allowed  to  bribe  them  into  the  loyalty  of  the  times. 
They  would  have  accepted  the  fubfidies,notwithitand- 
ing  they  detefted  the  prince  that  offered  them.  They 
were  taught  to  believe  themfelves  of  fuch  confequence, 
that  in  thefe  days  turned  to  their  definition.  Two  re- 


cent rebellions  gave  thelegillature  a  late  experience  of  Hebrides. 

the  folly  of  permittingthe  feudal  fy  ft  em  to  exiftin  any/v v— — ' 

part  of  its  dominions.  The  act.  of  1748,  for  abolifhing 
heritable  jurifdidtions,  at  once  deprived  the  chieftains 
of  all  power  of  injuring  the  publ/c  by  their  commotions. 
Many  of  thefe  Reguli  fecond  this  effort  of  hgiflaturc, 
and  neglect  no  opportunity  of  rendering  themfelves 
hateful  to  their  unhappy  vaflals,  the  former  inftru- 
nients  of  their  ambition." 

*<  The  fituation  of  thefeiflands  in  the  great  Atlantic  Smolht't 
Ocean  renders  the  air  cold  and  moift  in  the  greater  Med.  Hilt, 
part  of  them.     In  the  moft  northerly  ifles,  the  fun,  at  i.  430,  Sec 
the  fummer  folfiice,  is  not  above  an  hour  under  the 
horizon  at  midnight,and  notlohger  above  it  at  mid-day 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  foil  of  the  Hebrides  varies 
alfo  in  different  ifles,  and  in  different  parts  of  thefamc 
ifland  :  fome  are  mountainous  and  barren,  producing 
little  elfe  than  heath,  wild  myrtle,  fern,  and  a  little 
grais  ;   while  others,  being  cultivated  and  manured 
with  fea-weed,  yield  plentiful  crops  of  oats  and  barley. 

"  Lead  mines  have  been  difcovered  in  fome  of  thefe 
iflands,  but  not  worked  to  much  advantage ;  others 
have  been  found  to  contain  quarries  of  marble,  linie- 
flone,  and  free-ftone  ;  nor  are  they  deftitute  of  iron, 
talc,  cryftals,  and  many  curious  pebbles,  fome  of 
which  emulate  the  Brafilian  topaz. 

'?  With  refpect  to  vegetables,  over  and  above  th* 
plentiful  harvefts  of  corn  that  the  natives  earn  from 
agriculture,  and  the  pot-herbs  and  roots  that  are  plant- 
ed in  gardens  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  people,  thefe 
iflands  produce  fpontaneoufly  a  variety  of  plants  and 
fimples,  ufed  by  theiflanders  in  the  cure  of  thejr  dif- 
eafes  ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  ihrub  or  tree  to  be  feen, 
except  in  a  very  few  fpots,  where  fome  gentlemen 
have  endeavoured  to  rear  them  with  much  moretrou- 
blethan  fuccefs. 

"  The  animals,  both  of  the  land  and  fea,  domeflic 
and  wild,  quadrupeds,  fowls,  dnd  fifhes,  found  in  and 
about  thefe  iflands,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  fize,  and 
configuration,  with  tbofe  of  the  Orkneys. 

<<  The  people  inhabiting  thefe  iflands  arc  of  the 
fame  race  with  thofe  who  live  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ;  fpeak  the  fame  language,  wear  the  fame 
habit,  and  obferve  the  fame  cuftoms.  [See  the  article 
Highlands..] 

"  The  commodities  which  may  be  deemed  the  ftaples 
of  this  coantry  are  black  cattle,  fheep,  and  fifh,  which 
they  fell  to  their  fellow-fubjects  of  Scotland.  Part  of 
the  wool  they  work  up  into  knit-ftockings,  coarfc 
cloth,  and  that  variegated  fluff  called  tartan.  They 
likewife  fait  mutton  in  the  hide,  and  export  it  in  boats 
or  barklings  to  different  parts  of  the  main-land.  Cod, 
ling,  mackarel,  whiting,  haddock,  and  foles,  are  here 
caught  in  abundance,  together  with  a  fmall  red  cod, 
remarkably  veracious,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour:  there 
are  likewife  two  kinds  of  white  fifli,  which  feem  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  coafl,  known  by  the  names  of  lithe  and 
cea,  eflecmed  good  eating.  But  the  greateft  treafure 
the  ocean  pours  forth  is  the  prodigious  quantity  of  her- 
rings, 


(a)  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  theiflanders  were  continually  haraffing  Ireland  with  their  plunder- 
ing invafions,  or  landing  there  to  fuppert  rebellions ;  at  length  it  was  made  treafon  to  receive  thefe  Hebridian 
Jledfhanks  as  they  were  fly  led. 
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Hebrides,  rings,  which,  at  one  feafon  of  the  year,  fwarm  in  all 
*  *  '  thecreeksand  baysalong  theweftern  fhore  of  Scotland. 
Thefe  are  counted  the  largeft,  fatteft,  and  finefl  her- 
rings caught  in  any  part  of  the  northern  feas.  This 
fiihery  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  brings  a 
confiderable  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  The  fifh  are 
caught,  cured,  barrelled  up,  and  exported  :  but  whe- 
ther from  want  of  fkill,  or  a  proper  fait  for  pickling, 
the  Scotch-cured  herrings  of  this  coaft,  though  fupe- 
rior  to  all  others  in  their  natural  (late,  are  counted  in- 
ferior to  thofe  which  are  dreifed  and  pickled  by  the 
Dutch  fiftiermen. 

te  How  mean  and  contracted  foever  the  commerce 
and  produce  of  thefe  iflands  may  be  at  prefent,  they 
are  perhaps  more  capable  of  improvement  in  both 
articles  than  any  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope. The  inhabitants  are  fo  little  fkilled  in  hufbandry, 
that  the  foil,  though  generally  good  in  the  low  grounds, 
yields  nothing  but  fcanty  crops  of  oats  and  barley  ;  and 
great  tracts  of  land  lie  altogether  uncultivated.     If  a 
very  fmall  number  of  judicious  farmers  would  fettle  in 
fome  of  the  mod  confiderable  iflands,  they  would  foon 
raifefuch  harveftsas  wouldenrichthemfelves  ;  employ 
and  maintain  all  the  iu'le  people,  a  great  number  of 
whom  are  obliged  to  repair  to  foreign  countries  for 
fubfiftence  ;  afford  fuffici en t  bread  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  even  fupply  the  barren  parts  of  the  oppofite  con- 
tinent. The  foil  i;i  many  places  would  produce  wheat, 
and  almoft  every  where  would  give  good  pafturagc, 
inibmuch  that,  with  proper  culture,  the  people  might 
provide  hay  and  fodder  for  their  cattle,  which  during 
,    the  feverity  of  the  winter-die  in  great  numbers  for  want 
of  provilion.  Improvements  of  this  kind  would  be  the 
more  eaiily  niaJe,  as  the  fea-(hore  abounds  with  (hells 
for  lime  and  fea- weeds  for  manure  ;  and  the  labour- 
ers would  be  eafily  fubfilted  by  the  fifh  that  fwarm 
not  only  in  the  ocean  which  furrounds  thefe  iilands, 
but  likewife  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of  frefh 
water.     Martin  declares,  that  he  knew  roo  families 
in  this  country  maintained  by  as  many  Utile  farms,  the 
rent  of  each  not  exceeding  5  s.  one  fheep,  and  a  few 
pecks  of  oats. 

"  The  commerce  of  thefe  iflands  might  be  extended 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  a  ftaple  of  trade, 
and  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamen.  They  are  fur- 
niihed  with  an  infinite  number  of  bays,  creeks,  and 
harbours,  for  the  convenience  of  navigation  :  the  in- 
habitants are  numerous,  ftrong,  active,  and  everyway 
qualified  for  the  life  of  a  mariner.  The  fea  affords 
myriads  of  fifh  for  exportation  :  the  lands  might  afford 
plenty  of  paflurage  for  black  cattle,  horfes,  and  fheep, 
as  well  as  plenteous  harvefts  of  corn  and  other  grain  : 
woollen  and  linen  manufactures  might  be  profecuted 
to  great  advantage,  where  labour  is  cheap  and  provi- 
fions  are  reafonable.  The  iflands  afford  good  ftone  and 
lime  ;  and  fome  parts  of  the  oppofite  main-land,  tim- 
ber for  building.  They  have  plenty  of  fuel,  not  only 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life,  but  alfofor  falt-pans, 
which  might  be  erected  on  different  parts  of  the  coaft  ; 
anc  for  burning  fea-ware  for  the  ufe  of  a  glafs  or  foap 
manufacture.  Finally,  the  fituation  of  thefe  iflands  is 
fo  commodious  for  trade,  that  the  navigator  is  im- 
mediately in  the  open  fea,  and  almoft  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hamburgh,  Hol- 
lafld  ;  nay,  with  a  favourable  wind,  he  can  reach  the 


coafts  of  France  and  Spain  in  a  week's  failing;   if  he  Helmies,. 
is  bound  for  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  indeed  for  any    Hebron, 
pnrt  of  the  known  globe,  heisatonce  difencumbered  '       *— — • 
of  the  land,  and  profecutes  his  voyage  through  the 
open  fea  without  obftruction  or  difficulty ," 

To  the  neglected  ftate  of  thefe  iflands,  and  to  their 
great  importance  in  various  natural  refpects,  the  at- 
tention of  government  has  been  called  within  thefe 
few  years  by  the  reprefentation  and  efforts  of  different 
patriotic  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  a  regular  efta- 
blifhment  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Bri- 
tifh Society  for  extending  the  Filheries  and  improving, 
the  Sea  coafts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  many  ufefui  plans  for  the  improvement  of  thefe 
iflands  have  been  adopted,  and  are  gradually  carrying 
into  execution. 

New  Hebrides,  a  clufter  of  iilands  lying  in  the 
Great  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.     The  northern 
iflands  of  this  archipelago  were  firft  difcovered  by  that- 
great  navigator  Quiros  in  1606,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon  conlidered  as  a  part  of  the  fouthern  continent^ 
which  at  that  time,  and  till  very  lately,  was  fuppofed 
to  exifl.    They  were  next  vifited  by  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville in  1763,  who,  befides  landing  on   the  ifland  of 
Lepers,  did  no  more  than  difcover  that  the  land  was- 
not  connected,  butcompofed  of  iflands,  which  he  call- 
ed the  Great  Cyclades.     Captain  Cook,  befides  afcer- 
taining  the  extent  and  fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  added 
the  knowledge  of  feveralin  this  group  which  were  be- 
fore unknown.     He  explored  the  whole  clufter  ;  and 
thinking  himfelf  thereby  in  titled  to  affix  to  them  a  ge- 
neral appellation,  he  named  them  the  New  Hebrides. 
They  are fituated  between  latitudesofi4deg.  25.  min. 
and  20  deg.  4  min.  fouth  ;   and  between  166  deg,  41 
min,  and  170  deg.  21  min.  eaft  longitude  ;  and  extend 
125  leagues  in  the  direction  of  north-north -weft  and 
fouth-fouth-eaft.    The  moft  northern  part  of  this  ar- 
chipelago was  called  by  M.  de  Bougnnville  the  Peak 
oftheEtoile.  The  whole  clufter  confifts  of  the  following 
iflands  ;  fome  of  which  have  received  names  from 
the  different  European  navigators  ;  others  retain  the 
names  which  they  bear  among  the  natives,  viz.  Tierra 
del  Efpiritu  Santo,  Millicollo,  St.  Bartholomew,  lile 
of  Lepers,  Aurora,  Whitfuntide,  Ambrym,  Immer, 
Apee,  Three  Hills,   Sandwich,  Montagu,   Hinchin- 
brook,  Shepherd,  Eorramanga,  Irronan,  Annatom, 
and  Tanna. 

HEBRON  (anc.  geog.),  a  very  ancient  city  fitua- 
ted in  the  hilly  country  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the 
fouth.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Kiriath  Arba,  or 
Cariath  Arba.  In  antiquity  this  city  vied  with  the 
moft  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  being  feven  years  prior 
to  Zoan,  tranflated  Tanis  by  the  Seventy.  Jofephus 
makes  it  not  only  older  than  Tanis,  but  even  than 
Memphis.  It  flood  to  the  weft  of  the  lake  Afphaltites, 
and  was  for  fome  time  the  royal  refidence  of  David.  Af- 
ter the  captivity  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomi  tes,as 
did  all  the  fouth  country  of  Judea.  It  is  now  called  Ha- 
£ro«#,fituated  feven  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Bethlehem. 
The  Arabs  call  it  El-kaiil,  "  the  well  beloved;"  which 
is  the  epithet  they  afaally  apply  to  Abraham,  whole 
fepulchral  grotto  they  full  fhow.  Habroun  is  feated 
at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  on  which  are  fome  wretch- 
ed ruins,  them  ifhapen  remains  of  an  ancient  caftle.  The 
adjacent  country  is  a  fort  of  oblong  hollow,  five  or  fix 
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leagues  in  length,  and  not  difagreeably  varied  by  rocky 
hillocks,  groves  of  fir-trees,  fhinted  oaks,  and  a  few 
plantations  of  vines  and  olive  trees.    Thefe  vineyards 
are  not  cultivated  with  a  view  to  make  wine,  the  in- 
habitants being  fuch  zealous  Mahometans  as  not  to 
permit  any  Chriftians  to  live  among  them  :  they  are 
only  of  ufe  to  procure  dried  raifins,  which  are  badly 
prepared,  though  the  grapes  are  of  an  excellent  kind. 
The  peafants  cultivate  cotton  likewife,  which  is  fpun 
by  their  wives,  and  fold  at  Jerufalcm  and  Gaza.  They 
have  alfo  fome  foap  manufactories,  the  kali  for  which 
is  fold  them  by  the  Bedouins;  and  a  very  ancient  glafs- 
houfe,  the  only  one  in  Syria.      They  make  there  a 
great  quantity  of  coloured  rings,  bracelets  for  the 
wrifts  and  legs,  and  for  the  arms  above  the  elbows, 
befides.  a  variety  of  other  trinkets,  which  arefent  even 
to  Constantinople.     In  confequence  of  thefe  manufac- 
tures,  Mr  V»lney  informs  us,  Habroun  is  the  molt 
powerful  village  in  all  this  quarter  ;  and  is  able  to  arm 
800  or  900  men,  who  adhere  to  the  faction  Kaifi,  and 
ire  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  people  of  Bethlehem. 
This  difcord,   which  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  from  the  earlieft  times  of  the  Arabs,  caufes  a 
perpetual  civil  war.    The  peafants  are  inceffantly  ma- 
king inroads  on  each  other's  lands,  deftroying  their 
corn,  dourra,  fefamum,  and  olive  trees,  and  carrying 
©fF  their  fheep,  goats,  and  camels.     The  Turks,  who 
are  every  where  negligent  in  repreffingfimilar  difor- 
ders,  are  thelefs  attentive  to  them  here,  iince  their  au- 
thority is  very  precarious.  The  Bedouins,  whofe  camps 
occupy  the  level  country,  are  continually  at  open  ho- 
stilities with  them  ;  of  which  the  peafants  avail  them- 
felves  to  relift  their  authority,  or  do  mifchief  to  each 
other,  according  to  the  blind  caprice  of  their  igno- 
rance or  the  intereft  of  the  moment.     Hence  arifes  an 
anarchy  which  is  dill  more  dreadful  than  the  defpotifm 
which  prevails  elfewhere,  while  the  mutual  devastati- 
ons of  the  contendingpartiesrender  the  appearance  of 
this  part  of  Syria  more  wretched  than  that  of  any  other. 

HEBRUS  (anc.  geog.),thelargeftriverof  Thrace, 
rifing  from  mount  Scombrus  ;  running  in  two  chan- 
nels till  it  comes  to  Philipopolis,  where  they  unite. 
It  empties  itfelfat  two  mouths  into  theiEgean  Sea,  to 
the  north  of  Samothrace.  It  was  fuppofed  to  roll  its 
waters  upon  golden  fands.  The  head  of  Orpheus  was 
thrown  into  it  after  it  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Cico- 
nian  women.  , 

HECATE  (fab.  hift.),  a  daughter  of  Perfes  and 
Afteria,  the  fame  as  Proferpine  or  Diana,     She  was 
called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  Hecate 
or  Proferpine  in  hell ;  whence  her  name  of  Diva  tri- 
formis,  tergetnina,  triceps.     She  was  fuppofed  to  pre- 
iide  over  magic  and  enchantments.  She  was  generally 
reprefented  like  a  woman,  with  the  head  of  a  horfc,  a 
dog,  or  a  boar  ;    and  fometimes  She  appeared  with 
three  different  bodies,  and  three  different  faces,  with 
one  neck.     Dogs,  lambs,  and  honey,  were  generally 
offered  to  her,  efpecially  in  ways  and  crofs  roads  ; 
whence  fhe  obtained  the  name  of  Trivia.     Her  power 
was  extended  over  heaven,  the  earth,  fea,  and  hell  ; 
and  to  her  kings  and  nations  fuppofed  themfelves  in- 
debted for  their  profperity. 
"     HECATKSIA,  a  yearly  feftivat  obferved  by  the 
Stratonicenfians  in  honour  of  Hecate.  The  Athenians 
paid  alio  particular  worfhip  to  this  goddefs,  who  was 


deemed  the  patronefs  of  families  and  of  children.  From  Hecatomi 
this  circumstance  the  Statues  of  the  goddefs  were  erec- ,        \\" 
ted  before  the  doors  of  the  houfes  ;  and  upon  every      Hecla. 
new  moon  a  public  Hipper  was  always  provided  at  the 
expence  of  the  richeft  people,  and  fet  in  the  Streets, 
where  the  poorefl  of  the  citizens  were  permitted  to 
retire  and  feaft  upon  it,  while  they  reported  that  He- 
cate had  devoured  it.    There  were  alfo  expiatory  of- 
ferings, toihpplicate  the  goddefs  to  remove  whatever 
evils  might  impend  on  the  head  of  the  public,  &c. 

HECATOMB,  in  antiquity,  a  facrifice  of  an  hun- 
dred beafts  of  the  fame  kind,  at  an  hundred  altars,  and 
by  an  hundred  priefts  or  facrificers.  The  word  is  form- 
ed of  the  Greek  tx.tt>rofx0n,  which  properly  Signifies  a 
fumptuous  or  magnificent  facrifice. — Others  derive  it 
from  the  Greek  e*at<roy  centum,  "  a  hundred,"  and  Cut 
bos,  (( bullock,"  &c.  ;  on  which  footing  the  hecatomb 
fhould  be  a  facrifice  of  100  bullocks. — Others  derive 
the  word  from  *x,«tov  and  wipes,  "foot  ;"  and  on 
that  principle  hold,  that  the  hecatomb  might  confiSt 
of  only  25  four  footed  beafts.  They  add,  that  it  did 
not  matter  what  kind  ©f  beafts  were  chofen  for  vic- 
tims, provided  the  quota  of  feet  were  but  had. 

Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  facrificed  a  hecatomb  to 
the  mufesof  100  oxen,  in  joy  and  gratitude  for  his 
difcovering  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  propofition 
jof;  the  firft  book  of  Euclid,  viz.  that  in  a  rectangled 
triangle  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the 
Squares  of  the  two  other  fides. 

For  the  origin  of  hecatombs  :  Strabo  relates,  that 
there  were  100  cities  in  Laconia,  and  that  each  city 
ufed  to  facrifice  a  bullock  every  year  for  the  common 
fafety  of  the  country  j  whence  the  institution  of  the 
celebrated  facrifice  of  100  victims  called  hecatombs. 
Others  refer  the  origin  of  hecatombs  to  a  plague, 
where-with  the  100  cities  of  Peloponnefus  were  af- 
flicted ;  for  the  removal  whereof,  they  jointly  contri- 
buted to  fo  fplendid  a  facrifice. 

Julius  Capitolinus  relates,  that  for  a  hecatomb  they 
erected  too  altars  of  turf,  and  oh  thefe  facrificed  100 
fheep  and  100  hogs.  He  adds,  that  when  the  empe- 
rors offered  facrifices  of  this  kind,  they  facrificed  100 
lions,  100  eagles,  and  1 00  other,  beafts  of  the  like  kind. 

HECATOMBiEON  was  the  firft  month  ef  the  A- 
thenian  year,confifting  of  30  days  ;  beginning  on  the 
firft  new  moon  after  the  fummer  folftice,  and  confe- 
quently  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June  and 
the  beginning  of  July.  It  had  its  name  from  the  great 
number  of  hecatombs  facrificed  in  it.  See  Hecatomb. 

HECATOMPOLIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  furnamecfthe 
ifland  of  Crete,  from  its  100  cities.  The  territory  of 
Laconia  alfo  had  anciently  this  name  for  thefa«i«  rea- 
fon  ;  and  the  cuftom  of  thefe  100  cities  was  to  facrifice 
a  hecatomb,  annually. 

HECATOMPYLOS  (anc.  geog.),  the  metropolis 
of  Parthia,  and  royal  refidence  of  Arfaces,  fituated  at 
the  fprings  of  the  Araxes.  Thebes  in  Egypt  had  alfo 
the  fame  name  from  its  too  gates. 

HECK,  an  engine  to  take  fifh.  A  falmon  heck  is 
a  grate  for  catching  that  fort  -of  fifh. 

HECKLE,  among  hemp-drefTers.    See  Hatch  el. 

HECLA,  a  vulcano  of  Iceland,  and  one  of  the  mod 
furious  in  the  world,  fituated  on  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  ifland.     See  Iceland. 

It  was  viftted  in  the  year  1772  by  Dr  Von  Troil,  a 
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Hccla.  Swediih  gentleman  along  with  Mr  (now  Sir  Jofeph) 
1 — ~ '  Banks,  Dr  Solander,  and  Dr  James  Lind  or"  Edin- 
burgh. On  their  firft  landing  they  found  a  trad  of 
land  60  or  70  miles  in  extent  entirely  ruined  by  lava, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  higheft  ftate  of 
liquefaction.  Having  undertaken  a  journey  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain, they  travelled  300  or  360  miles  over 
an  uninterrupted  tract  of  lava  ;  and  had  at  length  the 
pleafare  of  being  thefirit  who  had  arrived  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  mountain. 

Hecla,  according  to  the  account  of  thefe  gentle- 
men, is  lituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  illand,  a- 
bout  four  miles  from  the  fea-coaft,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts  at  the  top,  the  middle  point  being  the 
higheft  ;  and,  according  to  an  exact  obfervation  with 
Ramfelen's  barometer,  is  5000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fea.  They  were  obliged  to  quit  their  horfesat  the 
firft  opening  from  which  the  tire  had  bur  ft.  They 
defcribe  this  as  a  place  with  lofty  glazed  walls  and 
high  glazed  cliffs,  unlike  any  thing  which  they  had 
ever  leen  before. 

A  little  higher  up  they  found  a  large  quantity  of 
grit  and  ftones  ;  and  flill  farther  on  another  opening, 
which,  though  not  deep,  defcended  lower  than  that  of 
the  higheft  point.  Here  they  imagined  they  plainly 
difesrned  the  effects  of  boiling  water;  and  not  far  from 
thence  the  mountain  began  to  be  covered  with  fnow, 
excepting  fome  fpots  which  were  bare.  The  reafonof 
this  difference  they  foon  perceived  to  be  the  hot  vapour 
afcending  from  the  mountain.  As  they  afcended  high- 
er they  found  thefe  fpots  become  larger  ;  and  about 
200  yards  below  the  fummit,  a  hqle  about  a  yard  and 
an  half  in  diameter  was  obferved,  from  whence  ifTued 
fo  hot  a  fleam,  that  they  could  not  meafure  the  degree 
of  heat  with  the  thermometer.  The  cold  now  began 
to  be  very  intenfe;  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,which, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  at  52,  now  fell  to  24  ; 
the  wind  alfo  became  fo  violent,  that  they  were  fome- 
times  obliged  to  lie  down  for  fear  of  being  blown  down 
the  moft  dreadful  precipices.  On  the  very  fummit  they 
experienced  at  the  fame  time  a  high  degree  of  heat  and 
cold  ;  for,  in  the  air,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  flood 
conftanfly  at  24,  but  when  fet  on  the  ground,  rofe  to 
153 ;  the  barometer  flood  at  22.247.  Though  they 
were  very  much  inclined  to  remain  here  for  fome  time, 
it-could  by  no  means  be  done  with  fafety  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  were  obliged  to  defcend  very  quickly, 

The  mountain  feems  to  be  made  up,  not  of  lava,  but 
of  fand,  grit,  and  allies ;  which  are  thrown  up  with  the 
ftones  partly  difcoloured,  and  partly  melted  with  fire. 
Several  forts  of  pumice  ftones  were  found  on  it,  among 
which  was  one  with  fomefulphur.  Sometimes  the  pu- 
mice was  fo  much  burnt,  that  it  was  as  light  as  tow. 
Its  form  and  colour  was  fometimes  very  fine,  but  at 
the  fame  time  fo  foft,  that  it  was  difficult  to  remove  it 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  common  lava  was 
found  both  in  large  pieces  and  finallbits  ;  as  likewife 
a  quantity  of  black  jafper  burned  at  the  extremities, 
and  refembling  trees  and  branches.  Some  flate  of  a 
ftrongred  colour  was  ebferved  among  the  ftones  thrown 
em  by  the  volcano.  In  one  place  tke  lava  had  taken 
the  form  of  chimney-flacks  half  broken  down. — As 
they  defcended  the  mountain  they  obferved  three  open- 
ings. In  one,  every  thing  looked  as  red  as  brick  ;  from 
another,  the  kva  had  flowed  in  a  ftream  about  50  yards 


broad,  and  after  proceeding  for  fome  Way,  had  divided     Heda 
into  three  large  branches.  Further  on  they  perceived         j| 
an  opening  at  the  botttom  of  which  was  a  mountain   Hetfcrfc, 
in  form  of  a  fugar-laaf,  in  throwing  up  of  which  the  ' 
fire  appeared  to  have  exhaufted  itfelf. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  our  traveller's  were 
the  firft  who  afcended  to  the  top  of  this  mountain. 
The  reafon  that  no  one  before  them  had  ever  done  fo 
was  partly  founded  in  fuperfticion,and  partly  the  fleep. 
nefs  and  difficulty  of  the  afcent,  which  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  an  eruption  in  1 766.  Moft  kinds  of  lava 
found  in  other  volcanic  countries  are  to  be  met  with 
aboutHecia,  or  other  Iceland  volcanoes;  as  the  grey, 
dark  perforated  kind,  fimilar  to  the  Derhyfhire  load- 
ftone  ;  the  Iceland  agate,  pnmex  vitreus  both  the  niger 
andviridh.  Some  have  conjectured  this  to  be  the  lapis 
obfideanus  of  the  ancients,  which  they  formed  into 
ftatues. 

The  lava  is  feldom  found  near  the  openings  whence 
the  eruptions  proceed,  but  rather  loofe  grit  and  afhes  ; 
and  indeed  thegreater  part  of  the  Icelandic  mountains 
confift  of  this  matter  ;  which,  when  it  is  grown  cold, 
generally  takes  an  arched  form.  The  upper  cruft 
frequently  grows  hard  and  folid,  while  the  melted  mat- 
ter beneath  it  continues  liquid.  This  forms  great  ca- 
vities, whofe  wails,bed,  and  roof,  are  of  lava,  and  where 
great  quantities  of  ftalactite  lava  are  found.  There  are 
avail  number  of  thefe  caves  in  the  ifland,fome  of  which 
are  very  large,  and  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  inhabitants 
for  fheltering  their  cattle.  Thelargeft  in  the  iflandis 
5034 feet  long,  and  from  50  to  54  m  breadth,  and  be- 
tween 34  and  36  in  height. — There  are  fome  prodigi- 
ous clefts  left  by  the  eruptions,  the  largeft  of  which  is 
called  Almeneggaa,  near  the  water  of  Tingaila,  in  the 
fouthweflern  part  of  the  ifland.  It  is  105  feet  broad 
and  very  long.  The  direction  of  the  chafm  itfelf  is 
from  north  to  i'outh.  Its  weflern  wall,  from  which  the 
other  has  been  perpendicularly  divided,  is  107  feet  fix 
inches  in  height,  and  confifts  of  many  ftrata,  of  about 
10  inches  each  inheight,of  lava  grown  cold  at  different 
times.  The  eaftern  wail  is  only  45  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  directly  oppolite 
to  the  higheft  part  of  the  other  fide  is  no  more  than 
36  feet  5  inches  high. 

HECTIC  Fever.  See  (tie  Index  fubjoined  so) 
Medicine. 

HECTOR,  the  fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  the 
father  of  Aftyanax,  is  celebrated  for  the  valour  with 
which  he  defended  the.  city  of  Troy  againft  theGreeks. 
He  was  killed  by  Achilles,  who  dragged  his  body, 
faftened  to  his  chariot,  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  afterwards  reftored  it  to  Priam  for  a  rarge  ran* 
fom.     See  Troy. 

HEDERA,  Ivy,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  giving  name  to  the 
46th  order,  Hederacea.  There  are  five  oblong  petals  j 
the  berry  is  pentafptrrmous,  girt  by  the  calyx. 

Species.  1.  The  helix,  or  common  ivy,  growsna- 
turally  in  many  parts  of  Britain  ;  and  where  it  meets 
with  any  fupport,  will  rife  to  a  great  height,  fending 
out  roots  on  every  fide,  which  ftrikc  into  the  joints  oi 
walls  or  the  bark  of  trees.  If  there  is  no  fupport,  they 
trail  on  the  ground,  and  take  root  all  their  length,  fo 
that  they  clofely  cover  the  furface,  and  are  difficult  to 
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Hedges,  eradicate.  While  thefe  ftalks  are  fixed  to  any  fupport, 
or  crailupon  the  ground,  they  are  (lender  and  flexible  ; 
btlt  when  they  have  reached  to  the  top  of  their  fup- 
port, they  fhorten  and  become  woody,  forming  them- 
felves  into  large  bufliy  heads,  and  their  leaves  are  lar- 
ger, more  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  not  divided  into  lobes 
like  the  lower  leaves,  fo  that  it  hath  a  quite  different 
appearance.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies, 
one  with  (ilver-ftriped  leaves,  the  other  with  yellowifn 
leaves  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  and  thefe  are  fome- 
times  admitted  into  gardens.  2.  The  quinquefolia,  or 
Virginia  creeper,  is  a  native  of  all  the  northern  parts 
of  America.  It  was  firft  carried  to  Europe  from  Ca- 
nada ;  and  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Britifh  gar- 
dens, chiefly  to  plant  againft  walls  or  buildings  to 
cover  them  :  which  thefe  plants  will  do  in  a  lhort 
time  ;  for  they  will  flioot  almoft  20  feet  in  one  year, 
and  will  mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  build- 
ing:  but  as  the  leaves  fall  off  in  autumn,  the  plants 
make  but  an  indifferent  appearance  in  winter,  and 
therefore  are  proper  only  for  fuch  fituations  as  will  not 
admit  of  better  plants  ;  for  this  will  thrive  in  the 
midft  of  cities,  and  is  not  injured*by  fmoke  or  the 
clofenefs  of  the  air. 

Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated  by 
its  trailing  branches,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil 
or  lituation.  The  fecond  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings ;  which  if  planted  in  autumn  in  a  lhady  border 
will  take  root,  and  by  the  following  autumn  will  be 
fit  to  plant  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain.  , 

U/es.  The  roots  of  the  ivy  are  ufed  by  leather-cut- 
ters to  whet  their  knives  upon.  Apricots  and  peaches 
covered  with  ivy  during  the  month  of  February,  have 
beenobferved  to  bearfruit  plentifully. Theleaveshave 
a  naufeous  tafte  ;  Haller  fays,  they  are  given  to  chil- 
dren in  Germany  as  a  fpecific  for  the  atrophy.  The 
common  people  of  England  apply  them  to  iffiies, ;  and 
an  ointment  made  from  them  is  in  great  efteem  among 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  as  a  ready  cure  for  burns. 
The  berries  have  a  little  acidity.  When  fully  ripe,  a 
dofe  of  them  has  been  recommended  in  the  plague.  In 
warm  climates, a  refinous  j nice exfudes from  the  ftalks, 
which  is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  refolvent  and  difcutient, 
and  an  excellent  ingredient  in  plafters  and  ointments 
adapted  for  thofe  purpofes.  Horfesand  fheep  eat  the 
plant;  goats  and  cows  refufe  it. — Cafpar  Bauhinc 
and  Tournefort  mention  a  fort  of  ivy  that  grows  in 
many  of  the  jfiands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  the  poet's  ivy,  becaufe  the  an- 
cients are  faid  to  have  made  crowns  of  this  plant  for 
adorning  the  brows  of  their  poets.  By  others  it  is 
called  hedera  dyojiyfias,  becaufe  they  made  ufe  of  the 
fame  fort  of  ivy  in  their  public  rejoicings  and  feafts 
in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  berries  are  of  a  fine  gold 
colour,  whence  this  fpecies  has  been  termed  by  others 
chryfocarpos. 

HEDERACEjE,  (from  hedera  "ivy")  The  name 
of  the  46th  order  in  Linnasus's  fragments  of  a  natural 
method,  confiding  of  ivy,  and  a  few  other  genera, 
which  from  their  general  habit  and  appearance  ftern 
nearly  allied  to  it.     See  Botany,  p.  468. 

HEDGES,  in  agriculture,  are  either  planted  to 
make  fences  round  inclofures,  or  to  divide  the  feveral 
parts  of  a  garden.     When  they  are  defigned  as  out- 


ward fences,  they  are  planted  either  with  hawthorn, 
crabs,  or  black-thorn  :  but  thofe  hedges  which  arc 
planted  in  gardens,  either  to  furround  wildernefs- 
quarters,  or  to  fcreen  the  other  parts  of  a  garden  from 
tight,  are  planted  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  own- 
er ;  fome  preferring  ever-greens,  in  which  cafe  the 
holly  is  beft ;  next  the  yew,  then  the  laurel,  lauruf- 
tinus,  phyllyrea,  &c.  Others  prefer  the  beech,  the 
hornbeam,  and  the  elm. 

Before  planting,  it  is  proper  to  confider  the  nature 
of  the  land,  and  what  fort  of  plants  will  thrive  beft 
in  it ;  and  alfo,  what  is  the  foil  from  whence  the  plants 
are  to  be  taken.  As  fur  the  fize,  the  fets  ought  to  be 
about  the  thicknefs  of  one's  little  finger,  and  cut 
within  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ground  ;  they 
ought  to  be  frefa  taken  up,  ftraight,  fmoqth,  and 
well  rooted.  Thofe  plants  that  are  raifed  in  the  nur- 
fery  are  to  be  preferred. 

In  planting  outfide  hedges,  the  turf  is  to  be  laid, 
with  the  grafs  fide  downwards,  on  that  fide  of  the 
ditch  the  bank  is  defigned  to  be  made  ;  and  fome  of 
the  beft  mould  mould  be  laid  upon  it  to  bed  the  quick, 
which  is  to  be  fet  upon  it  a  foot  afunder.  When  the 
firft  row  of  quick  is  fet,  it  muft  be  covered  with  mould; 
and  when  the  bank  is  a  foot  high,  you  may  lay  ano- 
ther row  of  fets  againft  the  fpaces  of  the  former,  and 
cover  them  as  you  did  the  others  :  the  bank  is  then 
to  be  topped  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  a  dry 
or  dead-hedge  laid,  to  fhade  and  defend  the  under- 
planration.  Stakes  fhould  then  be  driven  into  the 
loofe  earth,  fo  low  as  to  reach  the  firm  ground  :  thefe 
are  to  be  placed  at  about  two  feet  and  an  half  diftance  : 
and  in  order  to  render  the  hedge  yet  ftronger,  you 
may  edder  it,  that  is,  bind  the  top  of  the  (lakes  with 
fmall  long  poles,  and  when  the  ed^:ering  is  finifhed, 
drive  the  (takes  anew. 

The  quick  mult  be  kept  conftantly  weeded,  and  fe- 
cured  from  being  cropped  by  cattle  ;  and  in  February 
it  will  be  proper  to  cut  it  within  an  inch  of  the  ground, 
which  will  caufeit  ftrikc  root  afrefh,  and  help  it  much 
in  the  growth. 

The  crab  is  frequently  planted  for  hedges  ;  and  if 
the  plants  are  railed  from  the  kernels  of  the  fmall 
wild  crabs,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  thofe 
raifed  from  the  kernels  of  all  forts  of  apples  without 
diftindUon  ;  becaufe  the  plants  of  the  true  fmall  crab 
never  (hoot  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  of  the  apples,  and  may 
therefore  be  better  kept  within  the  proper  compafs 
of  an  hedge. 

The  black-thorn,  or  floe,  is  frequently  planted  for 
hedges  :  and  the  beft  method  of  doing  it,  is  to  raife 
the  plants  from  the.ftones  of  the  fruit,  which  fhould 
be  fown  about  the  middle  of  January,  if  the  weather 
will  permit,  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intended; 
but  when  they  are  kept  longer  out  of  the  ground,  it 
will  be  proper  to  mix  them  with  fand,  and  keep  them 
in  a  cool  place.  The  fame  fence  will  do  for  it  when 
fown,  as  when  it  is  planted. 

The  holly  is  fometimes  planted  for  hedges  ;  but 
where  it  is  expofed,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  its  being  deftroyed  :  otherwife,  it  is  by  far 
the  molt  beautiful  plant ;  and,  being  an  ever-green>will 
afford  much  better  (helterfor  cattle  in  winter  than  any 
oilier  fort  of  hedge.  The  beft  method  of  railing  thefe 
hedges,  is  to  fow  the  (tones  in  the  place  where  the 
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Hedges    hedge  is  intended  i  and,  where  this  can  be  convenient- 

* v '  ly  done,  the  plaits  will  make  a  much  better  progrefs 

than  thole  that   are  traufplanied  :  but  thefe  berries 
lhould  be  buried  in  the  ground  feveral  months  before 
they  are  fown.     The  way  to  do  this,  is  to  gather  the 
berries  about  Chriltmas,  when  they  are  ufually  ripe, 
and  put  them  into  large  flower-pots,  mixing  Tome  land 
with  them  ;  then  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which 
the  pots  mult  be  funk,  covering  them  over  with  earth, 
about  ten  inches  thick.     In  this  place  they  muft  re- 
main till  the  following  October,  when  they  lhould  be 
taken  up,   and  fovvn  in  the  place  where  the  her'ge  is 
intended   to  be  made.     The  ground  mould  be  well 
trenched,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds, 
buihes,  trees,  &c.     Then  two  drills  mould  be  made, 
at  about  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other,  and  about 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  the  feeds  lhould  be  fcat- 
tered  pretty  clofe,  left  fome  lhould  fail.     When  the 
plants  grow  up,  they  muft  be  carefully  weeded  :  and  if 
they  are  defigned  to  be  kept  very  neat,  they  lhould  be 
cut  twice  a  year,  that  is  in  May  and  in  Auguft  ;  but 
if  they  are  only  defigned  for  fences,  they  need  only  be 
Iheered  in  July.     The  fences  for  thefe  hedges,  while 
young,  lhould  admit  as  much  free  air  as  polfible  :   the' 
belt  fort  arc  thofe  made  with  pofts  and  rails,  or  with 
ropes  drawn  through  holes  made  in  the  pofts  ;  and  if 
the  ropes  arc  painted  over  with  acompofnion  of  melt- 
ed pitch,  brown  Spanilh  colour  and  oil,  well  mixed, 
g         they  will  laft  feveral  years. 
Of  garden       Hedges  for  ornament  in  gardens   are  fometimes 
hedge*.       planted  with  ever-greens,  in  which  cafe  the  holly  is 
preferable  to  any  other  :  next  to  this,  mod  people 
prefer  the  yew  ;  but  the  dead  colour  of  its  leaves 
renders  thofe  hedges  lefs  agreeable.  The  laurel  is  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  ever-greens  ;  but  the  moots  are  fo 
luxuriant  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  in  any  tolerable 
ihape  ;  and  as  the  leaves  are  large,  to  prevent  the  disa- 
greeable appearance  given  them  by  their  being  cut 
through  with  the  (heers,  it  will  be  the  belt  way  to  prune 
them  with  a  knife,   cutting  the  fhootsjuft  down  to  a 
leaf.  The  lanruftinus  is  a  very  fine  plant  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  the  fame  objection  may  be  made  to  this  as 
to  the  laurel  :  this,  therefore,  ought  only  to  be  pruned 
with  a  knife  in  April,  when  the  flowers  are  going  off; 
but  the  new  ihoots  of  the  fame  fpring  mult  by  no  means 
be  Ihortened.     The  fmall  leaved  and  rough-leaved 
lauruflinus  are  the  belt  plants  for  this  purpofe.   The 
true  phillyreaisthe  next  belt  plant  for  hedges,  which 
may  be  held  up  to  the  height  of  io  or  12  feet ;  and  if 
they  are  kept  narrow  at  the  top,  that  there  may  be 
not  too  much  width  for  the  fnow  to  lodge  upon  them, 
they  will  be  clofe  and  thick,  and  make  a  fine  appear- 
ance.    The  ilex,  or  ever-green  oak,  is  alfo  planted 
for  hedges,  and  is  a  fit  plant  for  thofe  defigned  to 
grow  very  tall. — The  deciduous  plants  ufually  planted 
to  form  hedges  in  gardens  are,  The  hornbeam,  which 
may  be  kept  neat  with  lefs  trouble  than  molt  other 
plants.     The  beech,  which  has  the  fame  good  qua- 
lities as  the  hornbeam  ;   but  the  gradual  falling  of  its 
leaves  in  winter  caufes  a  continual  litter.   The  fmall- 
leaved  Englilh  elm  is  a  proper  tree  for  tall  hedges, 
but  thefe  lhould  not  be  planted  clofer  than  eight  or 
ten  feet.     The  lime-tree  has  alfo  been  recommend- 
ed for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but  after  they  have  flood 
fome  years,    they  grow  very  thin  at  bottom,  and 
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their  leaves  frequently  turn  of  a  black  difagreeable    Hedges, 
colour. 

Many  of  the  flowering  fhrubs  have  alfo  been  planted 
in  hedges,  inch  asrofes,  honey  fucklcs,fweet-bnar,  &c. 
but  thefe  arc  difficult  to  train  :  and  if  they  are  cut  to 
bring  them  within  compafs.  their  flowers,  which  are 
their  greareft  beauty,  will  tc  entirely  deitroyed.  A 
correlpondentof  thefociety  for  improving  agriculture 
in  Scotland,  however,  informs  us,  thai  he  tried  with 
fuccefs,  the  eglantine,  i'weet-briar,  or  dog-rofe,  when 
all  the  methods  of  making  hedges  practifed  in  Eflcx 
and  Hampihire  had  been  tried  in  vain.  His  method 
was  to  gather  the  hips  of  this  plant,  and  to  lay  them  in 
a  tub  till  March  ;  the  feeds  were  then  eaiily  rubbed  out; 
after  which  they  were  fowed  ifl  a  piece  of  ground 
prepared  for  garden  peas.  Next  year  they  came  up  ; 
and  the  year  after  they  were  planted  in  the  following 
manner.  After  marking  out  the  ditch,  the  plants  were 
laid  about  18  inches  afunder  upon  the  fidegrafs,  and 
their  roots  covered  with  the  lirft  turfs  that  were  taken 
oft"  from  the  iurface  of  the  intended  ditch.  The  earth 
iide  of  thefe  turfs  was  placed  next  to  the  roots,  and 
other  earth  laid  upon  the  turfs  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  ditch.  In  four  or  five  years  thefe  pLnts 
made  a  fence  which  neither  horfes  nor  cattle  of  any 
kind  could  pafs.  Even  in  two  or  three  years  none  of 
the  larger  cattle  will  attempt  a  fence  of  this  kind. 
Sheep  indeed  will  fometimes  do  fo,  but  they  are  always 
entangled  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  would  remain 
there  till  they  died  .unlefs  relieved.  Old  briars  dug  up 
and  planted  loon  make  an  excellent  fence  ;  and, where 
thin,  it  may  be  eaiily  thickened  by  laying  down  bran- 
ches, which  in  one  year  wilt  make  ihoots  of  fix  or 
feven  feet.     They  bear  clipping  very  well. 

Dr  Anderfon,  who  hath  treated  thefubjectof  hedg-  Dr  Ander- 
ing  very  particularly,  is  of  ©pinion,  that  fome  other  fou'sdirec- 
plants  belides  thofe  abovenaeniioned  might  be  ulefully  tlons' 
employed  in  the  conltruction  of  hedges.  Among  thefe 
he  reckons  the  common  willow.     This,  he  fays,  by 
no  means  requires  the  wetnefs  of  foil  which  is  common-  Effays  on 
ly  fuppofed.     "  It  is  generally   imagined   (fays  he),  Agriculture, 
that  the  willowcanbe  made  to  thrive  nowhere  except  *•  54,  &c. 
in  wet  or  boggy  ground :  but  this  is  one  of  thofe  vul- 
gar errors,  founded  up»n  inaccurate  obfervation,  too 
often  to  be  met  with  in  fubjects  relating  to  rural  af- 
fairs; for  experience  has  fufficiently  convinced  me, 
that  this  plant  will  not  only  grow,  but  thrive,  in  any 
rich  well-cultivated  foil  (unlefs  in  particular  circum- 
Itances  that  need  not  here  bementioned) ,  even  although 
it  be  of  a  very  dry  nature.    It  could  not,  however,  in 
general  be  made  to  thrive,  if  planted  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  thorns ;  nor  would  it  in  any  refpect,  be  proper 
to  train  it  up  for  a  fence  in  th  e  fame  way  as  that  plant.         9 
The  willow,  as  a  fence,  could  feldom  be  fuccefsfully  of  the  wil- 
employed,  but  for  dividing  into  feparate  inclofures  any  low. 
extenfive  field  of  rich  ground :  and,  as  it  is  always  ne- 
ceflary  to  put  the  foil  into  as  good  order  as  poifible  be-> 
fore  a  hedge  of  this  kind  is  planted  in  it,  the  eafieit 
method  of  putting  it  into  the  neceflary  high  tilth,  will 
be  to  mark  ofFthe  boundaries  of  your  feveral  fields  in 
the  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring, with  a  delign  to  give 
a  complete  fallow  to  a  narrow  ridge,  fix  or  eight  feet 
broad,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  hedge  is  intended 
to  be  planted  the  enfuing  winter.    This  ridge  ought 
to  be  frequently  ploughed  during  the  fummer-feafon, 
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S3*Jgej.    and  in  autumn  to  be  well  manured  with  dung  or  lime, 

s,~"""v 'or  both  (for  it  cannot  be  made  too  rich),  and  be  neatly 

formed  into  a  ridge  before  winter. 

"  Having  prepared  the  ground  in  this  manner,  it 
will  be  in  readinefs  to  receive  the  hedge,  which  ought 
to  be  planted  as  early  in  winter  as  cau  be  got  conve- 
niently done  ;  as  the  willow  is  much  hurt  by  being 
planted  late  in  the  fpring.     But  before  you  begin  to 
make  a  fence  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  pro- 
vide a   funicienl  number  of  plants  :  which  will  be 
done  by  previoufly  rearing  them  in  a  nurfery  of  your 
own,  as  near  the  field  to  be  in  Jofed  as  you  can  conve- 
niently have  it  ;  for  as  they  are  very  bulky,  the  car- 
riage of  them  would  be  troublefome  if  they   were 
brought  from  any  confiderable  diftanee.     The  beft 
kinds  of  willow  for  this  ufe,  are  fuch  as  make  the; 
longeft  and  ftrongeft  lhoots,  and  are  not  of  a  brittle 
nature.    All  the  large  kinds  of  hoop  willows  may  be 
employed  for  this  ufe  ;  but  there  is  another  kind  with 
ftronger  and  more  taper  ihoots,  covered  with  a  dark 
green  bark  when  young,  which,  upon  the  older  Ihoots, 
becomes  ©fan  afh-gray,  of  a  firm  texture,  and  a  little 
rough  to  the  touch.   The  leaves  are  not  fo  long,  and 
a  great  deal  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  hoop- 
willow,  pretty  thick,    and  of  a  dark-green  colour. 
What  name  this  fpeciesis  ufually  known  by,  I  cannot 
rell;  but  as  it  becomes  very  quickly  of  a  large  lize  at 
the  root,  and  is  flrong  and  firm,  it  ought  to  be  made 
choice  of  for  this  purpofe  in  preference  to  all  other 
kinds  that  I  have  feen.     The  Ihoots  ought  to  be  of 
two  or  three  years  growth  before  they  can  be  properly 
nfed,  and  mould  never  be  lefs  than  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
length.     Thefe  ought  to  be  cut  over  clofe  by  the 
ground  immediately  before  planting,  and  carried  to 
ihe  field  at  their  whole  length.     The  planter  having 
ftretched  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  ridge  which 
was  prepared  for  their  reception,  begins  at  one  end 
thereof,  thrufting  a  row  of  thefe  plants  firmly  into  the 
ground,  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  line,  at  the  diftanee  of 
i5  or  20  inches  from  one  another  ;  making  them  all 
Haunt  a  little  to  one  fide  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
line.     This  being  finifhed,  let  him  begin  at  the  oppo- 
lite  end  of  the  line,  and  plant  another  row  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  plants  of  the  former  row  ;  making 
thefe  incline  as  much  as  the  others,  but  in  a  direction 
exactly  contrary;  and  then,  plaiting  thefe  bafket- ways, 
work  them  into  lozenges  like  a  net,  fattening  the  tops 
by  plaiting  the  fmall  twigs  with  one  another,  which 
with  very  little  trouble  may  be  made  to  bind  together 
very  firmly.     The  whole>  when  finifhed  aflumes  a 
very  beautiful  net-like  appearance,  and  is  even  at  fi-rfl 
a  tolerable  good  defence:  and,  as  thefe  plants  im- 
mediately take  root  and  quickly  increafe  in  lize,  it 
becomes,    after  a  few  years,    a  very  flrong  fenee 
which  nothing  can  penetrate.     This  kind  of  hedge 
1  myfelf  have  employed  ;  and  find  that  a  man  may 
plant  and  twin  properly  about  a  hundred  yards  in  a 
day,  if  the  plants  be  laid  down  to  his  hand  :  and,  in 
a -lunation  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed,  I  know  no  kind 
offence  which  could  berearcdai  fuch  a  fmall  expence, 
fo  quickly  become  a  defence,  and  continue  fo  long  in 
good  order.     But  it  will  be  greatly  improved  by  put- 
ting a  plant  of  elegantine  between  each  two  plants  of 
willow,  which  will  quickly  climb  up  and  be  fupported 
by  them  ;  and,  by  its  numerous  prickles  would  effec- 
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ally  preferve  the  defencelefs  willow  from  being  browf- 
ed  upon  by  eattle. 

"  As  it  will  be  necefTary  to  keep  the  narrow  ridge, 
upon  which  the  hedge  is  planted*  in  culture  for  one 
year  at  lean,  that  the  plants  of  eleganune  may  not  be 
choked  by  weeds,  and  that  the  roots  of  the  willow 
may  be  allowed  to  fpread  with  the  greater  eafe  in  the 
tender  mold  produced  by  this  means,  it  wilt  be  proper 
loftirthe  earth  once  or  twice  by  a  gentle  horfe-hoein 
the  beginning  of  fummer  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  June, 
it  may  be  fowed  with  turnips  or  planted  with  cole- 
worts,  which  will  abundantly  repay  the  expence  of 
the  fallow."  I0 

The  fame  author  alfo  gives  the  following  ufeful  di-  Of  planting 
rectionsfor  planting  the  hedges  in  fituations  very  much  hedges  in 
expofed  to  the  weather,  and  recovering  them  when  on  exP°/e<l  fi* 
the  point  of  decaying.     t(  Thofe  who  live  in  an  open  tu*tl0IIS' 
uncultivated  country,  have  many  difficulties  toencoun-  ver;nK 
ter,  which  others  who  inhabit  more  warm  andfhelter-  them  when 
ed  regions  never  experience  ;  and,  among  thefe  difE-  decayed, 
culties,  may  be  reckoned  that  of  hardly  getting  hedges  V«l-  H» 
to  grow  with  facility.     For,  where  a  young  hedge  is  P>  x^»  **» 
much  expofed  to  violent  and  continued  gufts  of  wind, 
no  art  will  ever  make  it  rife  with  fo  much  freedom,  or 
grow  with  fuch  luxuriance,  as  it  would  do  in  a  more 
flickered  fitnationand  favourable  expofure. 

*'  But  although  it  is  impoffible  to  rear  hedges  in 
this  fituation  t©  fo  much  perfection  as  in  the  others, 
yet  they  may  be  reared  even  there,  with  a  little  at- 
tention and  pains,  foas  to  become  very  fine  fences. 

"  It  is  advifable  in  all  cafes,  to  plant  the  hedges 
upon  the  face  of  a  bank  ;  but  it  becomes  abfolutely 
necefTary  in  fuch  anexpofed  fituation  as  that  I  have 
now  defcribed  :  for  the  bank,  by  breaking  the  force  of 
the  wind,  fcreensthe  young  hedge  from  the  violence 
of  the  blaft,  and  allows  it  to  advance,  for  fome  time  at 
firft,  with  much  greater  luxuriance  than  it  otherwise 
could  have  done. 

"  But  as  it  may  be  expected  foon  to  grow  as  high 
as  the  bank,  it  behoves  the  provident  hulbandman  to 
prepare  for  that  event,  and  guard, with  a  wife  forecaft 
again  ft  the  inconvenience  that  may  be  expected  to 
arife  from  that  circumftance. 

"  With  this  view,  it  will  be  proper  for  him,  inftead 
of  making  a  finglc  ditch,  and  planting  one  hedge,  to 
raife  a  pretty  high  bank,  with  a  ditch  on  each  fide  of 
it,  and  a  hedge  on  each  faee  of  the  bank;  in  vhich  fi- 
tuation, the  bank  will  equally  flicker  each  of  the  two 
hedges  while  they  arc  lower  than  it  ;  and,  when  they 
at  length  become  as  high  as  the  bank,  the  one  hedge 
will  in  a  manner  afford  fheker  to  the  other,  fo  as  to 
enable  them  to  advance  with  much  greater  luxuriance 
than  either  of  them  would  have  done  fingly. 

<<To  effectuate  this  ftill  more  perfectly,  let  a  row  * 

of  fervice-trees  be  planted  along  the  top  of  the  bank, 
at  the  diftanee  of  18  inches  from  each  other,  with  a 
plant  of  eglantine  between  each  two  fervices.  This 
plant  will  advance,  in  fome  degree,  even  in  this  expo- 
fed  fituation  ;  and  by  its  numerous  Ihoots,  covered 
with  large  leaves,  will  effectually  fcreen  the  hedge  on 
each  fide  of  it,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  receive  fome 
fupport  and  fheker  from  them  ;  fo  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  advance  all  together,  and  form,  in  time,  a 
clofe,  ftrong,  and  beautiful  fence. 

"  The  fervice  is  a  tree  but  Kttle  known  in  Scotland; 
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although  it  is  one  of  "thofe  that  ought  perhaps  to  be 
often  cultivated  there  in  preference  to  any  other  tree 
whatever,  as  it  is  more  hardy, -and,  in  an  expoi'ed  fitu- 
ation,  affords  more  flicker  ro  other  plants  than  almoft 
any  pther  tree  I  know  :  for  it  fends  out  a  great  many 
ftrong  branches  from  the  under  part  of  the  item, 
which,  in  time.,  a  flume  an  upright  direction  and  con- 
tinue to  advance  with  vigour,  and  carry  many  leaves  to 
the  very  bottom,  almoft  as  long  as  the  tree  exifts  ;  fo 
that  if  it  is  not  pruned,  it  rifes  a  large  clofe  bufh,  till 
it  attains  the  height  of  a  forcft  tree. 

"It  is  of  the  lame  genus  with  the  rawn-tree — and 
has  a  great  refemblance  to  it  both  in  flower  and  fruit ; 
itsbranchesaremorewavingand  pliant — its  leaves  un- 
divided, broad  and  round,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
elm,  but  white  and  mealy  on  the  upper  fide.  It  de- 
ferves  to  be  better  known  that  it  is  at  prefent. 

"  But  if,  from  the  poornefs  of  the  foil  in  which 
your  hedge  is  planted,  or  from  any  other  caufc,  it 
ihould  fo  happen,  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  hedge 
becomes  lickly,  and  the  plants  turn  poor  and  ftinted 
in  appearance,  theeafieft  and  only  effectual  remedy  for 
that  difeafe,  is  to  cut  the  Items  of  the  plants  clean  over, 
at  the  height  of  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground  ;  af- 
ter which  they  will  fend  forth  much  ftronger  moots 
than  they  ever  would  have  done  without  this  operation. 
And  if  the  hedge  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  trained 
afterwards  in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  it  will,  in 
almoft  every  cafe,  be  recovered,  and  rendered  frefh  and 
vigorous. 

"  This  amputation  ought  to  be  performed  in  au- 
tumn, or  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  and  in  the  fpring 
when  the  young  buds  begin  to  fhow  themfelves,  the 
flumps  ought  to  be  examined  with  care,  and  all  the 
buds  be  rubbed  off,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  beft  place  *,  which  mould  be  left  for  a  ftem. 
For  if  the  numerous  buds  that  fpring  forth,  round  the 
item  are  allowed  to  fpring  up  undifturbed,  they  will 
become  in  a  few  years  as  weak  and  ftinted  as  before  ; 
and  the  hedge  will  never  afterwards  be  able  to  attain 
any  coniiderable  height,  ftrength,  or  healthfulnefs. — 
I  have  feen  many  hedges,  that  have  been  repeatedly 
cut  over  totallyruined  by  this  circumiTancc  not  having 
been  attended  to  in  proper  time. 

"  If  the  ground  for  16  or  20  feet  on  each  fide  of 
the  hedge  be  fallowed  at  the  time  that  this  operation 
is  performed,  and  get  a  thorough  dreliing  with  rich 
manures,  and  be  kept  in  high  order  for  fome  years 
afterwards  by  good  culture  and  meliorating  crops,  the 
hedge  will  profper  much  better  than  if  this  had  been 
omitted,  efpecially  if  it  has  been  planted  on  the  level 
ground,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  fhallow  ditch." 

Mr  Miller  greatly  recommends  the  black  alder  as 
Wackalder.  fuperior  to  any  other  that  can  be  employed  in  moft 
foils.  It  may  either  be  propagated  by  layers  or  trun- 
cheons about  three  feet  long.  The  beft  time  for  plant- 
ing thefe  laft  is  in  February  or  the  month  of 'March. 
They  •  ught  to  be  fharpened  at  their  largeft  end,  and 
the  ground  well  loofened  before  they  are  thruft  into 
it,  left  the  bark  mould  be  torn  off,  which  might  occa- 
sion their  mifcarriage.  They  ihould  be  fet  at  leai't 
two  feet  deep,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  out 
of  the  ground  by  violentVinds  after  they  have  made 
ftrong  ihoots  ;  and  they  llionld  be  kept  clear  of  tall 
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they  will  require  no  farther  care.  \Vhea  laifed  by 
laying  down  the  branches,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
month  of  October ;  and  by  that  time  twelvemonth. 
they  will  have  roots  fufficient  for  tranfplanting,  which 
mult  be  done  by  digging  a  hole  and  loofening-  the 
earth  in  the  place  where  the  plant  is  to  ftand.  The 
young  fets  mult  be  planted  at  leaft  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep;  and  their  t>p  ihould  be  cut  off  to  within  about 
nine  inches  of  the  ground  ;  by  which  means  they  wil^ 
ihoot  out  many  branches.  This  tree  may  be  trained 
into  very  thick  and  clofe  hedges,  to  the  height  of 
20  feet  and  upwards.  It  will  thrive  exceedingly  o» 
the  fides  of  brooks ;  for  it  grows  beft  when  part  of 
its  roots  are  in  water  ;  and  may,  if  planted  there,  as 
is  ufual  for  willows,  be  cut  for  poles  every  fifth  or 
fixth  year.  Its  wood  makes  excellent  pipes  and  ftaves  ; 
for  it  will  laft  a  great  while  under  ground  or  in  water  : 
and  it  is  likewife  in  great  eftimation  among  plough- 
wrights,  turners,  &c.  as  well  as  for  making  fcveral  of 
the  utenlils  neceflary  for  agriculture.  Its  bark  alfo 
dyes  a  good  black. 

The  birch  is  another  tree  recommended  by  Mr  Mil- 
ler as  proper  for  hedges  ;  and  in  places  where  the  young 
plants  can  be  cafily  procured,  he  fays  that  the  plant- 
ation of  an  acre  will  not  coft  40  millings  :  the  after 
cxpence  will  not  exceed  2oihillings ;  fo  that  the  whole 
will  not  come  to  above  three  pounds.  Alh-trees  ought 
never  to  be  permitted  in  hedges,  both  hecaufe  they 
injure  the  corn  and  grafs  by  their  wide  extended  rootb, 
and  likewife  on  account  of  the  property  their  leave* 
have  of  giving  a  rank  tafte  to  butter  made  from. the 
milk  of  fuch  cattle  as  feed  upon  the  leaves.  No  aih- 
trees  are  permitted  to  grow  in  the  good  dairy-coun- 
ties. 

Where  there  are  plenty  of  rough  flat  ftones,  the 
fences  which  bound  an  eftate  or  farm  are  frequently 
made  with  them.  In  Dcvonlhire  and  Cornwall  it  is 
common  to  build  asit  were  two  walls  with  thefe  ftones 
laid  upon  one  another  ;  firft  two  and  then  one  be- 
tween :  asthe  walls  rife  they  fill  the  intermediate  fpace 
with  earth,  beat  the  ftones  in  flat  to  the  fides,  which 
makes  them  lie  very  firm,  and  fo  proceed  till  the 
whole  is  raifed  to  the  intended  height.  Qjiick  hedges, 
and  even  large  timber  trees,,  are  planted  upon  thefe 
walls,  and  thrive  extremely  well.  Suchin'clofures  are 
reckoned  die  beft  defence  that  can  be  had  for  the 
ground  and  cattle  ;  though  it  can  fcarce  be  fnppofed 
but  they  mult  be  difagrceable  to  the  eye,  and  ftand  in 
need  of  frequent  repairs  by  the  ftones  being  forced 
out  of  the  way  by  cattle.  The  beft  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  build  fuch  wall  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch 
made  wide  enough  on  purpofc,  and  Hoped  down  on 
each  fide.  Thus  the  deformity  will  be  hid;  and  as 
the  cattle  cannot  ftand  to  face  the  wall  fo  as  to  attempt 
to  leap  overit,  the  ftones  of  which  itis  compofed  will 
be  lefs  liable  to  be  beaten  do  ivn.  The  earth  taken  out 
of  the  ditch  may  be  fpread  on  the  adjacent  ground, 
and  its  fides  planted  with  fuch  trees  or  underwood  as 
will  beft  fuit  the  foil.  By  leaving  a  fpace  of  feveral. 
fceton  the  inlide  for  timber,  a  fupply  of  that  valuable 
commodity  maybe  had  without  doing  any  injury  to 
the  more  valuable  pafture. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  method  of  making  a 
durable  and  beautiful  fence  in  gr-ifty  places.  Did 
pieces  of  turf  four  or  live  inches  thick,  the  breadth  or 
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the  ipad'e,  and  about  a  foot  in  length.     Lay  thefe  turfs 
even  by  a  line  on  one  fide,  with  the  grafs  outw  ard,  at 
the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  within  the  mark  at 
which  the  ditch  afterwards  to  be  dug    in  the    folid 
ground  is  to  begin.     Then  lay,  in  the    fame  manner, 
but  with  their  grafs  fides  turned  out  the  contrary  way, 
another  row  of  turf,  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  to   make  a 
breadth  of  foundation  proportioned  to  the  intended 
height  of  the  bank.     Thus,  even  though  the  ground 
mould  prove  defective,  the  bank  would  be  prevented 
from  giving  way.     A. ditch  may  then  be  dug  of  what 
depth  and  breadth  you  pleafe ;  or  the  ground  may  be 
lowered  with  a  (lope  on  each  fide  ;    and  in  this  cafe 
there  will  be  no  lofs  of  paflure  by  the  fence  5    becaufe 
it  may  be  fowed  with  hay-feeds,  and  will   bear  grafs 
on  both   fides.     Part  of  the  earth  taken  out  of  the 
ditches  or  Hopes  will  fill  the  chafm  between  the  rows 
of  turf,  and  the  reft  may  be  fcattered  over  the  adjacent 
ground.     Three,  four,  or  more  layers  of  turf,  may  be 
thus  placed  upon  one  another,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween them  filled  op  as  before  till  the  bank  is  brought 
to  its  deiired  height ;  only  obferving  to  give  each  fide 
ef  it  a  gentle  (lope  for  greater  ftrength.     The  top  of 
this  bank  ihould  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
and  the  whole  of  it  filled  up  with  earth  except  a  fmall 
hollow  in  the  middle  to  retain  fome  rain.     Quickfets 
ihould  then  be  planted  along  this  top,  and  they  will 
foon  form  an  admirable  hedge.    By  this  means  a  bank 
four  feet  high,  and  a  (lope  only- two  feet  deep,  will 
make,  beiides  the  hedge,  a  fence  fix  fee  thigh,  through 
which  np  cattle  will  be  able  to  force  their  way :  for 
the  roots  of  the  grafs  will  bind  the  turf  fo  together, 
that  in  one  year's  time  it  will  become  entirely  folid  ; 
and  it  will  yet  be  much  ftronger  when  the  roots  of  the 
quick  fhall  have  ihot  out  among  it.     The  only  pre- 
cautions neceffary  to  be  obfervedin  making  this  bank 
are,    1.  Not  to  make  it  when    the   ground    is  too 
dry  ;  becaufe,  if  a  great  deal  of  wet  mould  fuddenly 
follow,  it  will  fwell  the  earth  fo  much  as  perhaps  to 
endanger  the  falling  of  fome  of  the  outride  :  which, 
however,.is  eafily  remedied  if  it  mould  happen.     2.  If 
the  dope  be  fnch  as  iheep  can  climb  up,  fecure  the 
young  quicks,  at  the  time  of  planting  them,  by  a  fmall 
dead  hedge,  either  on  or  near  the  top,  on  both  fides. 
If  any  of  the  quicks  Ihould  die,  which  they  will  hard- 
ly be  more  apt  to  do  in  this  than  in  any  other  iitua- 
tion,  unlefs  perhaps  in  extremely  dry  feafons,  they 
may  be  renewed  by  fome  of  the  methods  already  men- 
tioned.—Such  fences  will  anfwer  even  for  a  park  j  ef- 
pecially  if  we  place  pofts  and  rails  about  two  feet  high, 
a  little  (loping  over  the  fide  of  the  bank,  on  or  near  its 
lop  :  no  deer  can  creep  through  this,  nor  even  be  able 
to  jump  over  it.     It  is  likewife  one  of  the  beft  fences 
for  fecuring  cattle  ;  and  if  die  quicks  on  the   bank  be 
kept  clipped,  it  willform  a  kind  of  green  wallpleaiing 
to  the  eye. 

In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers  we  find  elms 
•  recommended  for  fences ;  and  the  following  method 
of  raifing  them  for  this  purpofe  is  faid  to  be  the  beft. 
When  elm  timber  is  felled  in  the  fpring,  fow  the  chips 
made  in  trimming  or  hewing  them  green,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  newly  ploughed,  as  you  would  corn,  and 
harrow  them  in.  Every  chip  which  has  an  eye,  or 
bud-knot,  or  fome  bark  on  it,  will  immediately  ihoot 
Kfcerthe  cuttings  of  potatoes  ;    and  the.  plants  thus 


raifed  having  no  tap-roots,  but  (hooting  their  fibres   Hedge*. 

horizontally  in  the  ricbeft  partof  the  foil,  will  be  more  • s/-~ — ' 

vigorous,  and  may  be  morefafely  and  eafily  tranfplant- 
ed,  than  when  raifed  from  feeds,  or  in  any  other  me- 
thod. The  plants  thus  raifed  for  elm  fences  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  others ;  asfive,  fix,  and  fome- 
times  more,  fteras  will  arife  from  the  fame  chip  ;  and 
fuch  plants,  if  cut  down  within  three  inches  of  the 
ground,  will  multiply  their  fide  (hoots  in  proportion, 
and  make  a  hedge  thicker,  without  running  to  naked 
wood,  than  by  any  other  method  yet  praftifed.  If 
kept  clipped  for  three  or  four  years,  they  will  be  al- 
moft  impenetrable.  Tg 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  fame  work,  we  meet  obferva- 
with  feveral  obfervations  on  quick-hedges  by  a  gentle*  tions  on 
man  near  Bridgewater.  He  prefers  the  white  and  black  Vick 
thorns  to  all  other  plants  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  is  of  ^edSes* 
opinion,  that  planting  timber-trees  in  them  at  proper 
intervals  is  a  very  eligible  and  proper  method.  He 
raifed  fome  of  his  plants  from  haws  in  a  nurfery; 
others  he  drew  up  in  the  woods,  or  wherever  they 
could  be  found.  His  banks  were  flat,  and  three 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  (loping  fide  next  the  ditches, 
which  laft  were  dug  only  two  feet  below  the  furface, 
and  one  foot  wide  at  bottom.  The  turfs  were  regu- 
larly laid,  with  the  grafs  downwards,  on  that  fide  of 
the  ditch  on  which  the  hedge  was  to  be  raifed,  and 
the  beft  of  the  mould  laid  at  top.  The  fets  were 
ftraight,  long,  fmooth,  and  even  growing  ones,  plant- 
ed as  foon  as  poffible  after  taking  up.  They  were 
planted  at  a  foot  diftance ;  and  about  every  40  feet 
young  fruit-trees  or  thofe  of  other  kinds,  fuch  as  aih, 
oak,  elm,  beech,  as  the  foil  fuitedthem.  A  fecond 
row  of  quickfets  were  then  laid  on  another  bed  of  frelh 
earth  at  the  fame  time,  and  covered  with  good  mould  ; 
after  which  the  bank  was  finilhed  and  fecured  properly 
from  injuries  by  a  dead  hedge  well  wrought  together, 
and  faftened  by  ftakes  of  oak-trees  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  at  three  feet  diftance.  Wherever  any  of  the 
quickfets  had  failed  or  were  of  a  dwindling  appearance, 
he  had  them  replaced  with  frefh  ones  from  the  nur- 
fery :  as  well  as  fuch  of  the  young  trees  as  had  been 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  cleared  the  whole 
from  weeds.  Thofe  moft  definitive  to  young  hedges 
are  the  white  and  black  bryony,  bindweed,  and  the 
traveller's  joy.  The  root  of  white  bryony  is  as  big  as 
a  man's  leg,  and  runs  very  deep :  that  of  black  bryony 
often  grows  to  30  feet  long,  and  with  a  kind  of  ten- 
drils takes  hold  of  the  root  of  the  young  quick,  and 
chokes  it.  This  root  muft  be  dug  very  deep  in  order 
to  deftroy  it.  The  third  is  ftill  more  deftructive  to 
young  quicks  than  the  other  two,  overihadowing  the. 
hedge  like  an  arbour..  Its  root  is  fmaller  than  that  of 
the  two  former,  but  muft  be  dugout  very  clean,  as  the 
lead  piece  left  will  fend  up  frefh  fhoots.  It  is  very 
deftrucfive  to  hedges  to  allow  cattle  to  browze  upon 
them,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do ;  but  where  cattle 
of  fome  kind  muft  be  allowed  accefs  to  them,  horfes 
will  do  by  far  the  leaft  mifchief.  „.. 

With  regard  to  the  advantage  ariling  from  hedges,  Ciderfrnit- 
our  author  obferves,  that  (( if  they  were  of  no  farther  trees  re- 
ufe  than  as  mere  fences,  it  would  be  the  farmer's  in-  commend- 
tereft  to  keep  them  np  carefully  j  for  the  better  they  ®d  ,n 
are,  the  more  fecure  are  his  cattle  and  crops.     But  if  a   e  ^es"   1 
judicious  mixture  of  cider  fruit-trees  were  planted  in 
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•Hedge*,    hedges,  tlie  profit  an  (trig  from  them  only  would  abun- 
dantly repay  the  coit  of  the  whole  without  any  lofs  of 
ground.     It  may  poflibly  be  objected  by   fome,   that 
the  hedges  would   often  be  hurt  by  the  boys  climb- 
ing   up  to  get  the    fruit ;    but.  thofe  who   make   it 
fhould  remember,  or  be  told,  that  the  befl  kinds  of 
cider '■fruit  are  fohard  and  auflere  at  the  time  of  their 
being  gathered,  that  nobody  can  eat  them,  and  even 
hogs  will  hardly  touch  them.     But  the  greatcft  bene- 
fit, where  no  fruit  trees  are  planted,    arifes  from  the 
thorns  and  wood  which  quick  hedges  yield  for  the  fire 
and  other  purpofes." 
of      The  author  of  the  EiTays  on  Husbandry  recommends 
the  hornbeam  plant  as  one  of  the  befl:  yet  known  for 
making  fences,  according  to  the  method  practifed  in 
Germany,  where  fuch  fences  are  common.     '.*  When 
the  German  hufbandman  (fays  he)  erects  a  fence   of 
this  nature,  he  throws  up  a  parapet    of  earth,  with  a 
ditch  on  each  fide,  and  plants  his  hornbeam  fets  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  every  two  plants  may  be  brought 
tointerfect  each  other  in  the  form  of  St  Andrew's  crofs. 
In  that  part  where  the  two  plants  crofs  each  other, 
he  gently  fcrapes  off  the  bark,  and   binds  them  with 
-llraw  thwart-wife.     Here  the  tw»  plants  confolidate 
in  a  kind  of  indillbluble  knot,  and  pulh  from  thence 
horizontal  Planting  ihoots,  which  form  a  fort  of  living 
palifadoor  Chevaux  de  frife  ;  fo  that  fuch  a  protection 
may  be  called  a  rural  fortification.     The  hedges  being 
pruned  annually,  and   with  difcretion,  will  in   a  few 
years  render  the  fence  impenetrable  in  every  part. 

te  \t  fometimes  happens  (fays  Dr  Anderfon)  that  a 
hedge  may  have  been  long  neglected,  and  be  in  general 
in  a  healthy  flate,  but  full  of  gaps  and  openings,  or  fo 
thin  and  itraggling,  as  to  form  but  a  very  imperfect 
fort  of  fence*  On  thefe  occafions,  it  is  vain  to  hope 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  by  planting  young  quicks  ;  for  thefe 
would  always  be  outgrown,  choaked,  and  flarved,  by 
the  old  plants  :  nor  could  it  be  recovered  by  cutting 
clear  over  by  the  roots,  as  the  gaps  would  ftill  con- 
tinue where  they  formerly  were.  The  only  methods 
that  I  know  of  rendering  this  a  fence  are,  either  to 
mend  up  the  gaps  with  dead  wood,  or  to  piafb  the 
hedge  ;  which  lafl  operation  is  always  the  mod:  eli- 
gible where  the  gaps  are  not  too  large  to  admit  of  be- 
ing cured  by  this  means. 

"  The  operation  I  here  call  plajhing,  may  be  de- 
fined, <  a  wattling  made  of  living  wood."  To  form 
this,  fome  items  are  firft  felected,to  be  left  as  flakes  at 
proper  diflances,  the  tops  of  which  are  all  cut  over  at 
the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  root.  The  flraggling 
fide-branches  of  the  other  part  of  the  hedge  are  alfo 
lopped  away.  Several  of  the  remaining  plants  are  then 
cut  overclofeby  the  ground,  at  convenient  diflances  ; 
and  the  remaining  plants  are  cut  perhaps  half  through, 
fo  as  to  permit  them  to  be  bent  to  one  fide.  They 
are  then  bent  down  almoft  to  a  horizontal  pofition, 
and  interwoven  with  the  upright  flakes,  fo  as  to  retain 
them  in  that  pofition.  Care  ought  to  be  taken,  that 
thefe  be  laid  very  low  at  thofe  places  where  there  were 
formerly  gaps  ;  which  ought  to  be  farther  flrengthened 
by  fome  dead  flakes  or  truncheons  of  willows,  which 
will  frequently  take  root  in  this  cafe,  and  continue  to 
live.  And  fometimes  a  plant  of  eglantine  will  be  able 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  it  there  meets  \vith,flrike 
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root,  and  grow  up  ib  as  to  flrengthcn  the  hedge  ifl  a    Hedges. 

mod  effectual  manner.  ' * — - 

"  The  operator  begins  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and 
proceeds  regularly  forward,  bending  all  the  Items  ia 
one  direction,  fo  that  the  points  rife  above  the  roots  of 
the  others,  till  the  whole  wattling  is  completed  to  the 
fame  height  as  the  uprights. 

"  An  expert  operator  will  perform  this  work  with 
much  greater  expedition  than  one  who  has  not  feen  it 
done  could  eafily  imagine.  And  as  all  the  diagonal 
wattlings  continue  to  live  and  fend  out  moots  from 
many  parts  of  their  items,  and  as  the  upright  ftioots 
that  rife  from  the  flumps  of  thofe  plants  that  have  been, 
cut  over  quickly  rufli  up  through  the  whole  hedge, 
thefe  ferve  to  unite  the  whole  into  one  entire  mals, 
that  forms  a  flrong,  durable,  and  beautiful  fence. 

"This  is  the  befl  method  of  recovering  an  old 
neglected  hedge  that  hath  as  yet  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

"  in  fome  cafes  it  happens  that  the  young  fhoots  of 
a  hedge  are  killed  every  winter  ;  in  which  cafe  it  foon 
becomes  dead  and  unfightly,  and  can  never  rife  to  any 
conliderable  height.  A  remedy  for  this  difeafe  may 
therefore  be  wiflied  for. 

"  Young  hedges  are  obferved  to  be  chiefly  affected 
with  this  diforder  ;  and  it  is  almofl  always  occalloned 
by  an  injudicious  management  of  the  hedge,  by  means 
of  which  it  has  been  forced  to  fend  out  too  great  a 
number  of  fhoots  in  fivmmer,  that  arc  thus  rendered  f» 
fmall  and  weakly  as  to  be  unable  to  refifl  the  feverc 
weather  in  winter. 

"  It  often  happens  thar  the  owner  of  a  young  hedge, 
with  a  view  to  render  it  very  thick  and  clofe,  cuts  it 
over  with  the  fhears  a  few  inches  abovethe  ground  the 
firft  winter  after  planting;  in  confequence  of  which, 
many  fmall  fhoots  fpring  out  from  each  of  the  items 
that  has  been  cut  over  :— Each  of  which,  being  after- 
wards cut  over  in  the  fame  manner,  fends  forth  a  ftill 
greater  number  of  fhoots,  which  are  fmaller  andfmaller 
in  proportion  to  their  number. 

':<  If  the  foil  in  which  the  hedge  has  been  planted  is 
poor,  in  confequenceof  this  management,  the  branches, 
after  a  few  years,  become  fo  numerous,  that  the  hedge 
is  unable  to  fend  out  any  (hoots  at  all,  and  the  utmoft 
exertion  of  the  vegetative  powers  enables  it  only  to 
put  forth  leaves.  Thefe  leaves  are  renewed  in  a  fickly 
flate  for  fome  years,  and  at  laft  ccafe  to  grow  at  all — 
the  branches  become  covered  with  fog,  and  the  hedge 
perifhes  entirely. 

**  But  if  the  foil  be  very  rich,  notwithftanding  this 
great  multiplication  of  the  items,  the  roots  will  ftill 
have  fuffkient  vigour  to  force  out  a  great  many  fmall 
fhoots,  which  advance  to  a  great  length,  but  never  at- 
tain a  proportional  thicknefs.  And  as  the  vigour  of 
the  hedge  makes  them  continue  to  vegetate  very  late  in 
autumn,  the  frofts  come  on  before  the  tops  of  thefe 
dangling  fhoots  have  attained  any  degree  ef  woody 
firmnefs,  fo  that  they  are  killed  almofl  entirely  by  it  : 
the  whole  hedge  becomes  covered  with  thefe  long  dead 
fhoots,  which  are  always  difagreeable  to  look  at,  and 
ufually  indicate  the  approaching  end  of  the  hedge. 

'<  The  caufes  of  the  diforder  being  thus  explained, 
it  will  readily  occur,  that  the  only  radical  cure  is  am- 
putation ;  which,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  begin 
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Hedges,    with  training;  the  hedge  anew,  gives  ^alfo  an  oppor- 

*      * '  tunity  of  avoiding  the  errors  that  occalioned   it.     In 

this  cafe,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  cut  the  plants  as 
clofe  to  the  ground  as  pollible,  as  there  the  lie ms  will 
be  lei's  numerous  than  at  any  greater  height.  And. 
particular  attention  ought  to  be  had  to  allow  very  few 
{hoots  to  anfc  from  the  items  that  have  been  cut  over, 
and  to  guard  carefully  againftfhortening  them. 

**  But  as  the  roots,  in,  the  cafe  here  fuppofed,  will 
be  very  ftron^g,  the  fhoots  that  are  allowed  to  fpring 
from  the  ftcms  will  be  very  vigorous,  and  there  will  be 
fome  danger  of  their  continuing  to  grow  later  in  the 
feafon  than. they  ought  in  fafety  to  do  ;  in  which  cafe, 
lb  me  part  of  the  top  of  the  fhoot  may  perhaps  be  kiil- 
«d  the  firft  winter,  which  ought  if  poffible  to  be  pre- 
vented. This  can  only  be  effectually  done  by  giving 
a  check  to  the  vegetation  hi  autumn,  fo  as  to  allow  the 
young  fhoots  to  harden  in  the  points  before  the  winter 
approaches.  If  any  of  the  leaves  or  branches  of  a  tree 
are  cut  away  while  it  is  in  the  ftate  of  vegetation,  the 
whole  plant  feels  the  lofs,  and  it  fuffers  a  temporary 
check  in  its  growth  in  proportion  to  the  lofs  that  it 
thus  fuftains.  To  check,  therefore,  the  vigorous  vege- 
tation at  the  end  of  autumn,,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
ehoofe  the  beginning  of  September  for  the  time  of 
.lopping  off  all  the  fupernumerary  branches  from  the 
young  hedge,  and  tor  clipping  off  the  fide  branches 
that  havefprung  out  from  it  j  which  will,  in  general, 
fee  fufficient  to  give  it  fuch  a  check  in  its  growth  at 
that  feafon,  as  will  prevent  any  of  the  fhoots  from  ad- 
vancing afterwards.  If  the  hedge  is  extremely  vigo~- 
rous,  a  few  buds  may  be  allowed  to  grow  upon  the 
large  flumps  in  the  fpring,  with  a  view  to  be  cut  ofFat 
this  feafon,  which  will  tend  to  flop  the  vegetation  of 
•     the  hedge  ftill  more  effeehially. 

"  By  this  mode  of  management,  the  hedge  may  be 
prefcrved  entire  through  the  firft  winter.  And^s  the 
moots  become  lefs  vigorous  every  fucceflive  feafon, 
there  will  be  lefs  difficulty  in  preferving  them  at  any 
future  period.  It  will  always  be  proper,  however,  to 
trim  the  lides  of  a  very  vigorous  hedge  for  feme  years 
while  it  is  young,.  ab:>ut  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year, 
which  will  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  this  malady. 
But  when  the  hedge  has  advanced  to-  any  coniiderable 
height,  it  will  be  equally  proper  to  clip  it  during  any 
of  the  winter-months,  before  Candlemas." 
a0  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  work  intitled  the  Gentleman 

3lord  ,       Farmer,  gives  feveral    directions  for  the  railing  and 
^>fervaS      mending  of  hedges  confiderably   different  from   thofe 
dons™"      above  related.     For  a  deer-park  he  recommends  awall 
41        of  itone  coped  with   turf,  having  laburnums  planted 
Fence  for  3  clofe  to  it.     The  heads  of  the  plants  are  to  be  lopped 
ieer-prk.  0ff;  in  order  to  make  the  branches  extend  laterally,  and 
interweave  in  the  form  of  a  hedge.  The  wall  will  pre- 
vent the  deer  from  breaking  through  ;  and  if  the  hedge 
be  trained    eight  feet  high,  they  will  not    attempt  to 
leap  over.     He  prefers  the  laburnum  plant,  becaufe 
no  heaftwill  feed  upon  it  except  a  hare,  and  that  only 
when  young  and  the  bulh  tender.     Therefore,  no  ex- 
traoi'dinary°c«ire  is  neccfTary  except  to  preferve  them 
from  the  haie  for  four  or  five  years.     A  row  of  alders 
aiay  be  planted  in    front  of  the  laburnums,  which  no 
hare  nor  any  other  beaft  will  touch.     The  wall  he  re- 
toBimen^s  to  be  built  in  the  following  manner,  as  be- 
fog both  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  one  con ftrue- 


oftwofeetand  a  half  from  the 
is- to  be  coped  with  fod  as  follows 


ground, 
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ted  entirely  of  flone.  Raife  it  of  itone  to  the  height  Hedge* 

after  which  it 
Firft  lay  on  the 
wall,  with  the  grafi'y  fide  under,  £bd  cut  with  the  fpade 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  the 
thicknefsof  the  wall.  Next,  cover  this  fod  with  loofe 
earth  rounded  like  a  ridge.  Third,  prepare  thin  fod, 
caftwith  the  paring  fpade,  fo  long  as  to  extend,  be- 
yond the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  two  mcheson  each  lide. 
With  thefe  cover  the  loofe  earths  keeping  the  gralfy 
fide  above  z  place  them  fo  much  on  the  edox,  th.it 
each  fod  iha.ll  cover  part  of  another,  leaving  only  about, 
two  inches  without  cover  :  when  20  or  30  yards  are 
thus  finifhed,  let  the  fod  be  beat  with  mallets  by  two 
men,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  wall,  ftriking  both  at  the 
fame  time.  By  this  operation  the  fod  becomes  a  com- 
pact body  that  keeps  in  the  moifture,  and  encourages 
the  grafs  to  grow.  Laftly,  cut  off  the  ragged  ends  of 
the  fod  on  each  fide  of  the  wall,  to  make  the  covering 
neat  and  regular.  The  month  of  October  is  the  pro- 
per feafon  for  this  operation,  becaufe  the  fun  and 
wind,  during  funimer,  dry  the  fod,  and  hinder  the 
grafs  from  vegetating.  Moift  foil  affords  the  beft  fod. 
Wet  foil  is  commonly  too  fat  for  binding  ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  watery  plants  it  produces  will  not  thrive 
in  a  dry  lituation.  Dry  foil,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
ing commonly  ill  bound  with  roots,  (hakes  to  pieces  in 
handling.  The  ordinary  way  of  coping  with  fod, 
which  is  to  lay  them  fiat  and  fuigle,  looks  as  if  intend- 
ed to  dry  the  fod  and  kill  the  grafs;  not  to  mention 
that  the  fod  is  liable  to  be  blown  off"  the  wall  by  every 
high  wind. 

Where  the  wallitfelf  is  to  be  ufed  as  afence  without  of  a  wall 
any  hedge,  a  ditch  is  to  be  made  on  each  lide,  begin-  uled  as  a 
ning  afoot  from  the  root  of  the  wall,  and  Hoping  out-  fenc*  w«h(J 
ward  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  or  at  leaft  two  and  an  ?u^any 
half.     The  ditch  fhould  be  equally  doped  on  the  other  hed2e* 
fide,    fo    as  to  be  four  feet  wide.     A  rood    of  this 
fence,  including  every  article,  may  be  done  for  three 
fhillings  or  thereabouts;  and  afield  of  10  acres  thu3 
inclofed,  for  about  30 1.  which  by  a  flone   wall  would 
coft  upwards  of  50 1.     It  will  alfo  Hand  many  years 
without  any  need  of  reparation  ;  while  flone  walls  re- 
quire no  lefs  than  i\  per  ant.  of  the  original  coil  ex- 
pended annually  to  keep  them  up.  ft.j 

The  advantages  of  a  thorn  hedge,  according  to  onr  Ad»an- 

author,  are,  that  it  is  a  very  quick  grower,,   when  ugcs  of  a 

planted  in  a  proper  foil  ;  mooting  up  fix  or  feven  feet  ^rn* 

in  a  feafon.     Tiiough  tender,  and  apt  to  be  hurt  by      ge* 

weeds  when  young,  it  turns  ftrong,  and  may  be  cut 

into  any  fhape.     Even-  when  old,  it  is  more  difpofed 

than  other  trees  to  lateral  fhoots  ;  and  laftly,  its  prickles 

make  it  the  moil  proper  of  all  for  a  fence.      None  of 

thefe  thorns  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  hedge  till  five 

years  of  age,  and  it  is  oftheutmoit  importance    that 

they  be  properly  trained  in  the  nurfery.      The  beft 

foil  for  a  nufery,  his  Lordfliip  obferves,  is  between 

rich  and  poor.     In  the  latter  the  plants  are  dwarfifh  ; 

in  the  former,  being  luxuriant  and  tender,  they  are 

apt  to  be  hurt  during  the  feverity  of  the  weather  ;  and 

thefe  imperfections  are  incapable  of  any  remedy.     An 

efTential   requifite  in   a  nurfery  is  free  ventilation.        ?4 

"  How  common  (fays  his  Lordfliip)  is  it  to  find  nnr-  of  a  YTn' 

feries  in  hollow  flickered  places,  furrounded  with  walls?"  n^*eIT 

,  ,  .    ,       ,  .  *         ,.'    r  .         ,        tor  railing 

and  high  plantations,  more  ht  for  pine -apples  than  tbe  ^lnuS. 

barren 
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SJkdgcs.    barren  trees  J     The  plants  thruft  out  long  moots,  but 

w*~v '  feeble  and  tender  :  when  expofcd  in  a  cold  fituation, 

they  decay,  and  fometimes  die.    But  there  is  a  reafon 
for  every  thing  :  the  nurferyman's  view  is  to  make 
prorit  by  faving  ground,  and  by  im poling  on  the  pur- 
chafer  tall  plants,  for  which  he  pretends  to  demand 
double  price.     It  is  fj  difficult  to  purchafe  wholefome 
and  well  nurfed  plants,  that  every  gentleman  farmer 
35        ought  to  raife  plants  for  himfelf. 
0f  railing       <<  As   thorns  will  grow  pleafantly  from  roots,  I 
them  /rom  have  iong  praclifed  a  frugal  and  expeditious  method  of 
•f  oId°tS     ra^ing  them  from  the  wounded  roots  that  mull  be  cat 
h«dg<js.       off  when  thorns  are  to  be  fet  in  a  hedge.     Thefe  roots 
cut  into  fmall  pars,  and  put  in  a  bed  of  freih  earth, 
will  produce  plants  the   next  fpring  no  lefs  vigorous 
than  what  are  produced  from  feed  ;  and  thus  a  perpe- 
tual fucceffion  of  plants  may  be  obtained  without  any 
more  feed.     It  ought  to  be  a  rule,  never  to  admit  into 
a  hedge  plants  under  five  years  old  ;  they  deferve  all 
the  additional  fum  th?.t  can  be  demanded  for  them. 
Youngand  feeble  plants  in  a  hedge  are  of  How  growth; 
and,  beiides  the  lofs  of  time,  the  pailing  neceflary  to 
fecure  them  from  cattle  mull  be  renewed  more  than 
once  before  theyj  become  a  fence.     A    thorn  hedge 
may  be  planted  in  every  month  of  winter  and  fpring 
unlefs  it  be  froft.     But  I  have  always   obferved   that 
thorns  planted  in  Oclober  are  more  healthy,  pulh  more 
vigoroufly,  and  fewer  decay,  than  at  any  other  time. 
In  preparing  the  thorns  for  planting,  the  roots  ought 
to  be  left  as  entire  as  poilible,  and  nothing  cutaway 
46        tut  the  ragged  parts. 
?roperme-      "  As  a  thorn  hedge  fuffers  greatly  by  weeds,  the 
thodpf       ground  where  tlicy  are  planted  ought  to  be  made  per- 
plantiug.  {  feftiy.  c]ean.     The  common  method  of  planting  is   to 
leave  eight  or  nine  inches   along  fide  of  (he  intended 
ditch,  termed  ^fcarfement;  and  behind  the  fcarfement 
to  lay  the  furface  foil  of  the  intended  ditch,  cut  into 
fquarefods  two  or  three  inches  deep,  its  grafly  furface 
under.     Upon  that   fod,  whether  clean  or  dirty,  the 
thorns  are  laid,  and  the  earth  of  the  ditch  above  lhein. 
The  grafsin  the  fcarfement,  with  what  weeds  are  in 
the  moved  earth,  foon  grow  up,  and  require  double  di- 
ligence to  prevent  the  young  thorns  from  being  cho- 
ked.   The  following  method  deferves  all  the  addition- 
al trouble  it  requires.     Leaving  a  fcarfement  as  above 
of  10  inches,  and  alfo  a  border  for  the  thorns,  broad 
or  narrow  according  to  their  fize  ;  lay  behind  the 
border  the  furface    of  the  intended  ditch,  champed 
fmall  with  the  fpade,  and  upon  it  lay  the  mouldery 
earth  that  fell  from  die  fpade  in  cutting  the  faid  fur- 
face.    Cover  the  fcarfement  and  border  with  the  under 
earth,  three  inches  thick  at  leaf!  :  laying  a  little  more 
on  the  border  to  raife  it  higer  than  the  fcarfement,  in 
erder  to  give  room  for  weeding.     After  the  thorns  are 
prepared  by  fmoothing    their    rugged  roots  with  a 
knife,  and  lopping  off  their  heads  to  make  them  grow 
bulhy,  they  are  kid  fronting  the  ditch,  with  their  roots 
•n  the  border,  the  head  a  little  higher  than  the  root. 
Care  mult  be  taken  to  fprcad  the  roots  among  the  fur- 
,  face-earth  taken  oat  of  the  ditch,  and  to  cover  them 
with  the  mouldery  earth  that  lay  immediately  below. 
This  article  is  of  importance,  becaufe  the  mouldery 
sarthis  thefineft  of  all.    Cover  the  Items  of  the  thorns 
with  the  next  ftratum  of  the  ditch,  leaving  always  an 
inch  at  the  top  free.    It  is  bo  matter  how  j>oot   this 
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flratum  be,  as  the  plants  draw  no  notuifhtuent  from    Hed^o*. 

it.     Go  on  to  finifh  the  ditch,  pmling  down  care-  ' *-— ■• 

fully  every  row  of  earth  thrown  up  behind  the 
hedge,  which  makes  a  good  folid  mound  impervious 
to  rain.  It  is  a  lafeguard  to  the  young  hedge  to 
raife  this  mound  as  perpendicular  as  poilible  ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  it  may  be  proper,  in  loofe  foil,  when  the 
mound  is  raifed  a  foot  or  fo,  to  bind  it  with  a  row  of 
the  tough  fod,  which  will  fupport  the  earth  above  till 
it  become  foiid  by  lying.  In  poor  foil  more  care  is 
neceflary.  Behind  the  line  of  the  ditch  the  ground  in- 
tended for  the  fcarfement  and  border  mould  be  font* 
mer  fallowed,  manured,  and  cleared  of  all  grafs  roots; 
and  this  culture  will  make  up  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
foil.  In  very  poor  foil,  it  is  vain  to  think  of  planting 
a  thorn  hedge.  In  fuch  ground  there  is  a  ueceflhy 
for  a  flone  fence. 

*'  The  only  reafon  that  can  be  given  for  laying 
thorns  as  above  defcribed;  is  to  give  .the  roots  fpace  to 
pulh  in  all  directions;  even  upwardinto  the  mound  of 
earth.     There  may  be  fomc  advantages  in  this  ;  but, 
in  myapprehenlion,  the  difadvantage  is  much  greater 
of  heaping  fo  much  earth  upon  the  roots  as  to  exclude 
not  only  the  fun,  but  the  rain  which  runs  down  the 
Hoping  bank,  and  has  no  accefs  to  the  roots.     In- 
ftcad  of  laying  the  thorns  fronting  the  ditch,  would  ic 
not  do  better  to  lay  them  parallel  to  it;  covering  the 
roots  with  three  or  four  inchesof  the  belt  earth,  which 
would  make  a  hollow  between  the  plants  and  the  Ho- 
ping bank?     The  hollow  would  intercept  every  drop 
of  rain  that  falls  on  the  bank,  to  fink  gradually  among 
the  roots.    Why  at  any  rate  fhould  a  thorn  be  put  in- 
to the  ground  Hoping  ?     This  is  not  the  practice  with 
regard  to  anyother  tree:  and  I  have  heard  of  no  experi- 
ment to  perfuade  me  that  a  thorn  thrives  better  Hoping 
than  erecl.    There  occurs,  indeed  one  objeclion  againit 
planting  thorns  creel,  that  the  roots  have  no  room  to 
extend  themlelveson  that  fide  where  the  ditch  is.    But 
does  it  not  hold,  that  when,  in  their  progrefs,  roots 
meet  with  a  ditch,  they  do  not  pulh  onward  -y  but, 
changing  their  direction,  pulh  downward  at  the  fide  of 
the  ditch  ?     If  lb,  thele  downward  roots  will  fupport 
the  ditch,  and  prevent  it  from  being  mouldered  down 
by  froft.'    One  thing  is  evident  without  experiment, 
that  thorns  planted  erecl:  may  fooner  be  made  a  com- 
plete fence   than  when  laid  Hoping  as  ufual.     In  the 
latter  cafe,  the   operator  is  confined  to  thorns  that  do 
not  exceed  afoot  or  25  inches  ;  bat  thorns  five  or  fix 
feet  high  may  be  planted  erecl ;  and  a  hedge  of  fuch. 
thorns,  well  cultivated  in  the  nurfery,  will  in  three 
years  arrive  to  greater  pcrfeclion  that  a  hedge  mana- 
ged in  theordinary  way  will  do  in  twice  that  time  «7 

After  the  hedge  isfinilhed,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  Offecunng 
to  fecure  it  for  fome    time  from  the  depredations  of  a|?     .j?\ 
cattle;  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter.    <*The  p^nu'i!* 
ordinary  method  of  apaling  (fays  his  lordihip)    is  no 
fufheient  defence  againft  cattle  :  the  moil  gentle  make 
it  a  rubbing  poll,  and  the  vicious  wantonly  break  it 
down  with  their  horns.     The  only  effeclual  remedy  is 
expenfive;  viz.  two  ditches  and.  two  hedges,  with  a. 
mound  of  earth  between  them..    If  this  remedy,  how 
ever,  be  not  palatable,,  the  paling  ought  at  leaf!  to  be 
of  the  frrongeil  kind.     I  recommend  the  following  as 
the  beffc  I  am  acquainted  with  :  Drive  into  the  ground; 
ftreng  flakes  thr.t€  fett  and  anhalflong,  with  intervals 

from 
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;Hcdg«s.   from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  fize  of 

■- — ^ the  cattle  that  are  to  be  inclofed  ;  and  ail  prctife-ly  of 

the  fame  height.     Prepare  plates  of  wood  fa  wed  out 
■of  logs,  every  plate   three   inches   broad  and  half  an 
1  inch  thick.     Fix  them  on  the  head  of  the  flakes  with 
a  nail  driven  down  into  each.     The  flakes  will  be 
united  fo  firmly,  that  one  cannot  be  moved  without 
the  whole  :  and  will  be  proof  accordingly  againft  the 
rubbing  of  cattle.     But,  after  all,  it  is  no  fence  againft 
vicious  cattle.     The  only  proper  place  for  it  is  the  fide 
of  a  high  road,  or  to   fence  a  plantation  of  trees.     It 
will  indeed  be  a  fufficient  fence  a'gaintt  iheep,  and  en- 
dure till  the  hedge  itfelf  becomes  a.  fence.     A  fence 
thus  completed,    including  thorns,    ditching,  wood, 
nails,  &c.  will  not  much  exceed  two  ihillings  every 
28        fix  yards." 
Of  training      Hislordfnip  difcommends    the  ordinary  method  of 
-UP  hedges,  .training-hedges  by  cutting  off  the  t*»p  and   fhortening 
the  lateral  branches  in  order  to  make   it  thick  and 
buihy.     This,  as  well  as  the  method  of  cutting  ofFthe 
Hems  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground,  indeed 
produces  a  great  number  of  fhoots,  and  makes  .a  very 
thick  fence,  but  which  becomes  fo  weak  when  bare  of 
leaves,  that  cattle  break  through  it  in  every  part.    To 
determine  the  befl  method  of  proceeding  in  this  cafe, 
his  lordfhip  made  an  experiment  on  three   hedges, 
which  were  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
The  firft  was  annually  pruned  at  the  top  and  fides  ;  the 
fides  of  the  fecond  were  pruned  but  not  the  top  ;   and 
the  third  was  allowed  to  grow  without  any  pruning. 
The  firft,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  about  four  feet 
broad,  and  thick  from  top.  to  bottom;  but  weak  in 
the  items,  and  unable  to  refill  any  horned  beaft :  the 
fecond  was  ftrong  in  its  items,,  and  clofe  from  top  to 
bottom :  the  third  was  alfo  ftrong  in   its  items,  but 
bare  of  branches  for  two  feet  from  the  ground;  the 
lower  ones  having  been  deprived  of  air  and  rain  by  the 
thick  fhade  of  thofe  above  them.     Hence  he  directs 
that  hedges  mould  be  allowed  to  grow  till  the  items 
he  five  or  fix  inches  in  circumference,  which  will  be 
in  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  at  which  time  the  hedge  will 
he  fifteen  feet  or  morcin  height.   The  lateral  branches 
next  the  ground  mull  be  pruned  within  two  feet  of  the 
ftem  ;  thofe  above  muft  be  made  Ihorter  and  fhorter  in 
proportion  to  their  diilance  from  the  ground  ;  and  at 
five  feet  high  they  muit  be  cut  clofe  to  the  ftem,  lea- 
ving all  above  full  freedom    of  growth.      By    this 
dreifing  the  hedge  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  very 
iteeproof.    and  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  that  form  by 
pruning.     This  form  gives   free  accefs  to  rain,  fun, 
and  air  :  every  twig  has  its  fhare,  and  the  whole  is 
preferved  in  vigour.    When  the  ftems  have  arrived  at 
their  proper  bulk,  cut  them  over  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground  where  the  lateral  branches  end.    This  anfwers 
two  excellent  purpofes  :  the  firft  is  to  flrengthen  the 
hedge,  thefap  that  formerly  afcended  to  the  top  being 
now  diftributed  to  the  branches:  the  next  is,  that  a 
tall  hedge  ftagnates  the  air,  and  poifons  both  corn  and 
grafs  neajr  it.     A  hedge  trained  in  this  manner  is  im- 
penetrable even  by  a  bull. 
qn  With  regard  to  the  practice  ofplajking  an  old  hedge 

^kfhing  of  recommended  by  Dr  Anderfon,  his  lordfhip  obferves 
.hedges  dif-  that  "it  makes  a  good  interim  fence,  but  at  the  long- 
eommeud-  run  is  deftructive  to  the  plants  ;  and  accordingly  there 
is  fcarcely  to  he   met  with  a  complete  good  hedge 
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where  plamiiig-  has  been  long  praetifed,    A  thorn  is  a    Hedge*, 
tree  of  long  life.    If,  inftcad  of  being  maflacred  by  *—•»-—< 
planting,  it  were  raifed  and  dreilbd  in  the  way  here 
defcribed,  it  would  continue  a  firm  hedge  perhaps  500 
years.  3»- 

"  A  hedge  ought  never  to  be  planted  on  the  top  of  Hedges 
the  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  from  the  ditch.     It  ought  to  be 
has  indeed  the  advantage  of  an  awful  fituation  ;  but  ^nlrf  onF 
being  planted  in  bad.  foil,  and  deftkute  of  moifture,  it  *jj  {,ank° 
cannot  thrive  :  it  is  at  belt  dsvarfiih,  and  frequently  a:i<j  no   ■' 
decays  and  dies.     To  plant  trees  in  the  line  of  the  trees  allow- 
hedge,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  ought  to  be  abfo-  edin  them. 
lutely  prohibited  as  a  pernicious  practice.     It  is  ama- 
zing that  people  mould -fall  into  this  error,  when  they 
ought  to  know  that  there  never  was  a  good  thorn- 
hedge  with  trees  in  it.     And  how  ihould   it  be  other- 
wife  i  An  oak,  a  beech,  an  elm,  grows  fafter  than  a 
thorn.   When  fufFered  to  grow  in  the  midft  of  a  thorn- 
hedge,  it  fpreads  its  roots  every  where,  and  robs  the 
thorns  of  their  nourilhmenl.   Nor  is  this  all :  the  tree, 
overjhadowing  the  thorns,  keeps  the  fun  and  air  from 
them.     At  the  fame  time,  no  tree  takes  worfe  with 
being  overfliadowed  than  a  thorn.  ,r 

"  It  is  fcarcc  neceflary  to  mentisn  gaps  in  a  hedge,  of  filling 
becaufe  they  will  feldom  happen  where  a  hedge  is  up  gaps, 
trained  as  above  recommended.  But  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  training,  gaps  are  frequent,  partly  by  the 
failure  of  plants,  and  partly  by  the  trefpafling  of 
cattle.  The  ordinary  method  of  filling  up  gaps  is  to 
plant  fweet  briar  where  the  gap  is  fmall,  and  a  crab 
where  it  is  large.  This  method  I  cannot  approve  far 
an  obvious  reafon ;  a  hedge  ought  never  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  plants  which  grow  unequally.  Thofe  that 
grow  fail,  overtop  and  hurt  the  flow  growers;  and 
with  refpect,  in  particular,  to  a  crab  and  fweet  briar, 
neither  of  them  thrive  under  the  fhade.  Itis  a  better 
method  to  remove  all  the  withered  earth  in  the  gap, 
and  to  fubftitute  freih  fappy  moud  mixed  with  fome 
lime  or  dung.  Plant  upon  it  a  vigorous  thorn  of  equal 
height  with  the  hedge,  which  in  its  growth  will  equal 
the  thorns  itis  mixed  with.  In  that  view  there  ihould 
be  a  nurfcry  of  thorns  of  all  fizes,  even  to  five  feet 
high,  ready  to  fill  up  gaps.  The  belt  feafon  for  this 
operation  is  the  month  of  October.  A  gap  filled  with 
fweet  briar,  or  a  crab  lower  than  the  hedge,  invites 
the  cattle  to  break  through  and  trample  the  young 
plants  under  foot ;  to  prevent  which,  a  pailing  raifed 
on  both  fides  is]not  fumcient,  unlefs  it  be  raifed  as  high 
as  the  hedge.  J4 

"  Where  afield  is  too  poor  to  admit  of  a  thorn- In  what"! 
hedge,  if  there  be  no  quantity  of  ftones  eafily  procu-  cafes  whins 
rable,  whins  arc  the  only  refource.     Thefe  are  com-  "e  nece*" 
monly  placed  on  the  top  of  a  dry  earth-dyke,  in  which      ?' 
fituation  they  feldom  thrive  well.      The  following 
feems  preferable.   .  Two  parallel  ditches  three  feet 
wide  and  two  deep,  border  a  fpace  of  twelve  feet. 
Within  this  fpace  raife  a  bank  at  the  fide  of  each  ditch 
with  the  earth  that  comes  out  of  it,  leaving  no  inter- 
val between  the  two  banks.   Sow  the  banks  with  whin 
feed,  and  plant  a  row  of  trees  in  the  interval.     When 
the  whins  are  pretty  well  grown,  the  hedge  on  one  of 
the  banks  may  be  cut  down,  then  the  other  as  foon  as 
it  becomes  a  fence,  and  fo  alternately.     While  the 
whins  are  young,  they  will  not  be  difturbed  by  rattle, 
if  paffages  be  left  to  go  out  and  in.     Thefe  paffages 
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may  be  clofed  up  when  the  'hedge  is  fuiRciently 
flrong  to  be  a  fence.  A  whin-hedge,  thus  mana- 
ged, will  laft  many  years,  even  in  flrong  froil,  un- 
lcfs  very  fevere.  There  are  many  whin-hedges  in  the 
fhire  of  Kincardine  not  fo  fkil  fully  managed,  and 
yet  the  polTeflors  appear  not  to  be  afraid  of  fro  ft. 
Such  fences  ought  to  be  extremely  welcome  in  the 
fandy  grounds  of  the  fliire  of  Moray,  where  there  is 
fcare  a  ftone  to  be  found.  The  few  earth-fences  that 
are  there  raifed,  compofed  moflly  of  fan d,  very  foon 
crumble  down." 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr  Young's  Northern  Tour, 
the  author  recommends  the  tranfplanting  of  old  hedges, 
which  his  correfpondent  Mr  Beverly  fays  he  has  tried 
with  prodigious  fuccefs. 

Mr  Bakewell,  we  are  told,is  very  curious  in  his  fences, 
and  plants  his  quicks  in  a  different  manner  from  what  is 
common  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  plants 
one  row  at  a  foot  from  fet  to  fee,  and  making  his  ditch, 
lays  the  earth  which  comes  out  of  it  to  form  a  bank  on 
the  fide  oppofite  to  the  quick.  In  the  common  me- 
thod the  bank  is  made  on  the  quick  fide  above  it. 
Reafons  are  not  wanting  to  induce  a  preference  of  this 
method.  The  plants  grow  only  in  the  furface  of  the 
earth  uncovered  from  the  atmofphere,  which  muft  ne- 
ceiTarily  be  a  great  advantage  ;  whereas,  in  the  ufual 
way  of  planting,  the  easth,  which  is  always  the  bell, 
is  loaded  by  a  thick  covering  obliquely  of  the  earth 
out  of  the  ditch.  If  the  roots  lhoot  in  the  beft  foil, 
they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  influences  of  the 
air;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  they  cannot 
have  fo  large  a  {pace  of  that  earth  as  if  fet  on  the  flat. 
The  way  to  have  a  tree  or  a  quick  thrive  in  the  beft 
manner  poflible,  is  to  fet  it  on  the  fuface,  without 
any  ditch  or  trench,  that  cuts  off  half  its  pafture.  But. 
if  a  ditch  is  neceflary,the  next  beft  way.  muft  of  courfe 
be  ftiU  to  keep  it  on  the  flat  furface  ;  and  the  worft 
way  to  cover  up  that  furface,  by  loading  it  with  the 
dead  earth  out  of  a  trench.  To  fay  that  there  are 
good  hedges  in  the  common  method  is  not  a  conclu- 
five  argument,  unlefs  both  were  tried  on  the  fame 
foil  and  expofure. 

In  the  7th  volume- of  the  fame  work,  a  correfpon- 
dent, who  figns  himfelf'M.  M.  obferves,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  improvements  that  have- been  made 
in  the  conftrucrion  of  hedges  and  fences,  there  are 
many  foils  in  England,  which,  from  their  fandy  and 
gravelly  natures,  are  little  adapted  to  any  of  the  plants 
in  common  ufe,  and  are  therefore  fubjeel  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  dead  hedges  andgaps.  Of  this, 
kind  are  all  the  fandy  and  gravelly  inclofures,  which 
conftitute  fo  large  a  part  of  many  diftricts  in  the 
ifland.  For  thefe  our  author  recommends  a  triple 
row  of  furze ;  though  notwithftanding  its  advantages, 
he  fays  it  is  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  fevere  winters, 
contrary  to  the  airertion  of  lord  Karnes  above-related. 
t*  It  is  liable  (fays  he)  to  be  fo  completely  cut  off  by 
a  fevere  winter,  that  1  have  feen  tracks  of  many  hun- 
dred acres  laid  open  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks,  and  re- 
duced toasdefencelefsa  ftate  as  thefurrounding  waftes. 
On  fuch  foils  therefore  he  recommends  the  holly  ;  the 
only  difadvantage  of  which,  he  fays,is'its  flow  growth. 
On  moft  of  thefe  foils  alio  the  black  thorn  will  rife 
fpontaneoufly ;  and  even  the  quick,  though  ilowly,  will 
advance,  to.  a  Efficient  degree  of  perfection.    The 


birch,  however,  he  particularly  recommends,  as  grow- 
ing equally  ©n  the  drieft  and  on  the  wetted  foils, 
propagating  itfelf  in  fuch  numbers,  that  were  they 
not  deftroyed,  all  the  fandy  waftes  of  this  king- 
dom would  be  quickly  covered  with  them.  He  re- 
commends particularly  the  keeping  of  a  nurfery  for 
fuch  plants  ?s  are  commonly  ufed  tor  hedges.  <4  I  gene- 
rally (fays  he)  pick  out  a  bit  of  barren  land,  and  af- 
ter ploughing  it  three  or  four  times  to  bury  and  de- 
ftroy  the  heath,  I  find  it  anfvver  extremely  well  for  a 
nurfery.  Into  this  fpot  I  tranfplant  quick,  hollies,  and 
every  tree  which  I  ufed  for  fences  cr  plantations.  By 
eftabliihing  fuclra  nurfery,  a  gentleman  will  always  be 
able  to  command  a  fuhiciency  of  flrong  and  hardy 
plants  which  will  not  deceive  his  expectations.  I  look 
upon  thorns  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  which  have  been 
twice  tranfplanted  frem  the  feed-bed,  to  be  the  beft 
of  all  ;  but  as  it  may  be  neceftary  to  fill  up  cafual  gaps 
in  hedges  that  have  been  planted  feveral  years,  a  pro- 
vifion  lhould  be  made  of  plants  of  every  age,  to  12  or 
14  years  old.  All  plants  which  are  intended  to  be 
moved,  lhould  be  tranfplanted  every  two  or  at  moft 
three  years;  without  this  attention,  they  attach  them-- 
felves  fo  firmly  to  the  foil  as  renders  a  fubfequent  ope- 
ration dangerous.  All  who  tranfplant  quicks  or  hol- 
lies ought  to  begin  their  labours  as  early  as  convenient 
in  the  aatumn  ;  for  I  have  found  by  repeated  expe- 
rience that  neither  of  thefe  plants  fucceed  fo  W-ell  in 
the  fpring." 

Where  the  fences  of  a  track  of  ground  are  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fcower 
tire  ditches,  throw  up  the  banks,  andfecure  the  whole 
immediately  by  the  firmeft  dead  fences  weean procure. 
If  there  is  a  total  want  of  living  plants>  the  cultivator 
can  do  nothing  but  plant  new  hedges  ;  but  if,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe,  the  banks  are  furniflied  with  a  mul- 
titude of"  old  ftems,  though  totally  unconnected  as  a 
fence,  the  time  and  labour  requifite  for  the  intended 
improvement  will  be  confiderably  abridged.  All  the 
ftraggling  branches  which  add  no  folidity  to  the  fence 
are  to  be  cutoff;  after  which  the  reft  of  the  ftems 
muft  be  lhortened  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 
The  method  of  cutting  down  every  thing  to  the 
ground,  which  is  now  fo  general,  our  author  highly 
condemns.  "  Such  a  fence  (fays  he)  has  within  it 
no  principle  of  ftrength  and. connexion;  it  is  equally 
expofed  in  every  part  to  depredations  of  cattle  and 
fportfmen;  and  even  lhould  it  efcape  thefe,  the  firft 
fall  of  fnow  will  nearly  demoliih  it.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  thefe  vegetable  palifades  can  be  left,  they 
are  impenetrable  either  for  man  or  horfe,  and  form  fo 
many  points  of. union  which  fupport  the  reft." 

Another  method  of  ftrength  ening  defective  fences,  is 
to  bend  down  fome  of  the  lateral  lhoots  in  a  horizoa.- 
tal  direc~tion,  and  to  fpread  them  along  the  line  of  the 
farm  like  efpalier  trees  in  a  garden.  A  fingle  Item, 
when  it  rifes  perpendicularly,  will  not  fecure  a  fpace 
of  more  than  two  or  three  feet,  but  when  bent  longi- 
tudinally, they  will  form  a  barrier  at  leaft  fufficient  to 
repel  all  cattle  but  hogs  for  12  or  14  feet  on  each 
fide.  By  bending  down,  our.  author  does  not  jnean 
the  common plajhing  method,  which  is  very  injurious 
to  the  plants;  but  the  fpreading  two  or  three  of  the 
moft  convenientbranches  along  the  hedge,  and  faften- 
ing  them  down  either  by  pegs  or.  tying,  without  in- 
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Hedge*,  jury  to  the  ftem,  until  they  habitually  take  the  pro- 
poled  direction.  Thofe  who  make  the  experiment 
for  the  firft  time  will  be  aftonifhed  how  fmall  a  num- 
ber of  plants  may  be  made  to  fill  a  bank,  with  only 
trifling  intervals.  The  birch  is  particularly  ufeful  for 
this  purpofe  ;  being  of  fo  flexible  a  nature,  that  fhoots 
of  io  or  12  feet  in  length  may  be  eafily  forced  into 
a  horizontal  direct  ion ;  and  if  the  other  fhoots  are 
pruned  away,  all  the  juices  of  the  plant  will  be  ap- 
plied to  nourifh  the  felect cd  few :  by  which  means 
they  will  in  a  few  years  acquire  all  the  advantages  of 
polls  and  rails,  with  this  material  difference,  that  in- 
stead of  decaying,  they  become  annually  better.    It  is 
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ration  of  the  plant.  All  the  fhoots  laid  down  in  this 
manner  ihould  be  allowed  to  remain  for  feveral  years, 
that  they  may  be  firmly  rooted.  Thus  they  will  make 
prodigious  advances  ;  and  it  is  to  bcobferved,  that  the 
more  the  parent  plant  is  diverted  of  all  fuperfluous 
branches,  the  greater  will  be  the  nourilhment  traaf-. 
mitted  to  the  fcions. 

Our  author,  however,  is  inclined  to  fufpect  that 
the  moft  perfect  form  of  an  hedge,  at  le  aft  in  all  but 
thofe  compofed  of  thorns  and  prickly  •  plants,  is  t» 
train  up  as  many  fterns  as  will  nearly  touch  tac!  other. 
The  force  of  every  fence  coniifts  chiefly  iu  the  up- 
right ftems:  where  theie  are  fufEciently  near  and 
beiides  the  property  of  all  inclined  branches  to  fend  up     ftrong,  the  hedge  refills  all  oppofition,  and  will  equally 
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a  multitude  of  perpendicular  fhoots;  fo  that  by  this 
horizontal  inclina'.ion,  if  judicioufly  made,  you  may 
acquire  almoft  all  the  advantages  of  the thickeft fence  ; 
but  when  the  ftems  are  too  old  and  brittle  to  bear  this 
operation,  it  will  be  advifable  to  cut  off  all  the  ufelefs 
•nes  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  next  fpring  they  will 
be fucceeded  by  a  number  of  young  and  vigorous  ones. 
Select  the  beft  of  thefe  to  be  trained  in  the  manner 
already  directed,  and  extirpate  all  the  reft,  to  increafe 
their  vigour.  The  fhoots  of  fuch  old  ftems  as  have 
been  juft  now  defcribed  will  attain  a  greater  fize  in 
three  or  four  years  than  any  young  ones  that  can  be 
planted  will  do  in  twelve. 

Another  method  which  our  author  has  practifed 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  is  the  following.  The  ten- 
der flioots  of  moft  trees,  if  bended  downwards  and  co- 
vered with  earth,  will  put  forth  roots,  and  being  di- 
vided from  the  parent  ftem  at  a  proper  time  become 
f  reJh  plants  ;  an  operation  well  known  to  gardeners, 
under  the  name  of  laying.  This  may  be  as  advan- 
tageous 10  the  farmer,  if  he  will  take  the  very  mode- 


repel  the  violence  of  the  bull,  and  the  infidious  at- 
tacks of  the  hogs.  It  is  abfolutely  proper  that  all 
hedges  fhould  be  infpected  once  a-year;  when  not 
only  the  ditch  ought  to  be  thrown  out,  and  the  bank 
fupportcd,  but  the  ftraggling  flioots  of  all  the  live 
plants  ought  to  be  pruned.  By  thefe  are  meant  all 
fuch  as  project  over  the  ditch  beyond  the  line  of  the 
hedge,  and  which  add  nothing  to  its  ftrength,  though 
they  deprive  the  ufeful  ftems  of  part  of  their  nouriuV 
mei-lt.  Where  an  hedge  is  compofed  of  plants  of  in- 
ferior value,  it  will  be  proper  to  train  thofe  in  the 
manner  juft  now  recommended,  and  to  plant  the  bank 
with  quick  or  holly.  When  thefe  laft  have  attained 
a  fufficient  fize,  the  others  may  be  extirpated  ;  which 
is  beft  done  by  cutting  down  all  the  moots  repeated- 
ly in  the  fummer,  and  leaving  the  roots  to  rot  in  the 
hedge. 

In  the  13th  volume  of  the  Annals,  W.  Erfkine,  Efq;  Mr  Er 
gives  an  account  of  a  method  of  fencing  very  much  re-  fltine's  me- 
fembling  that  recommended  by  lord  Karnes,  and  which  tnod  °f 
has  been  already  defcribed.     That  -gentleman  is  of 
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branches  in  his  fences.  Moft  fpecies  of  trees,  proba 
Wy  all,  will  be  propagated  by  this  method  ;  but  par- 
ticularly the  withy,  the  birch,  the  holly,  the  white 
thorn,  and  the  crab,  will  alfo  take  root  in  this  method, 
though  more  (lowly  ;  the  latter  being  an  excellent 
plant  for  fences,  and  not  at  all  nice  in  the  foil  on 
which  it  grows.  The  advantage  of  laying  down 
branches  in  this  manner  over  the  planting  of  young 
©nes  is,  that  when  you  endeavour  to  fill  up  a  gap  by 


called,  are  more  advantageous  than  hedges.  "  That 
hedges  (fi«ys  he)  are  more  ornamental,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to  afford  more 
fhelter:  but  the  length  of  time,  the  conftant  atten- 
tion, and  continual  expence  of  defending  them  until 
they  bear  even  the  refemblance  of  a  fence,  induces 
many  people  in  thofe  places  where  the  materials  are 
eafily  procured,  to  prefer  the  dry  ftone  walls  ;  for  thoi 
the  firft  coft  is  eoniiderable,  yet  as  the  farmer   reaps 


the  latter  method,  they  advance  very  flowly,  and  <tre  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  fence  (which  is  undoubt 
in  danger  of  being  ftifled  by  the  lhadc  of  the  large  edly  the  moft  fecurc  one),  they  are  thought  on  the 
trees  ;  whereas,  if  you  fortify  a  gap  by  fpreading  the  whole  to  be  the  leaft  expenfive  ;  befides,  the  cattle  in 
branches  along  it  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  and  cxpofed  fituations,  and  efpecially  in  thefe  northera 
at  the  fame  time  infert  fomc  of  the  moft  thriving  fhoots  parts,  are  fo  impatieut  of  confinement  at  the  corn- 
in  the  ground,  they  will  advance  with  all  the  vigour  mencement  of  the  long,  cold,  wet  nights,  that  n« 
of  the  parent  plant,  an,d  you  may  allow  them  to  grow  hedges  I  have  ever  yet  feen,  in  any  part  of  this  illand, 
until  they  are  fo  fully  rooted  as  to  be  free  from  danger  are  fufficient  to  keep  them  in." 
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of  fuffbeation 

Itfrequeiuly  happens,  that  the  fences  of  an  eftate 
have  been  neglected  for  many  years,  and  exhibit  no- 
thing but  ragged  and  deformed  ftems  at  great  inter- 
vals. In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  them  all  off 
level  with  the  ground :  the  confequencc  of  this  is,  that 
next  year  they  will  put  forth  a  great  number  of  moots, 
which  -may  be  laid  down  in  every  direction,  and  trained 
for  the  improvement  of  the  fence.     When  ■  this 


From  confiderations  of  this  kind,  the  late  Sir  George 
Suttie  of  Eaft  Lothian  was  induced  to  think  of  a  fence 
which  might  join  the  ftrength  of  the  wall  to  the  or- 
nament ©f  the  hedge.  His  thorns  were  planted  in  the 
ufual  manner  on  the  fide  of  the  ditch:  butinftead  of 
putting  behind  them  a  poft  and  rail  or  paling  on  the 
top  of  the  bank,  he  erected  a  wall  two  feet  and  a 
half  high  ;  and  being  well  fituated  for  procuring  lime, 
he  ufed  it  in  the  conftruction  of  thefe  walls  which  Mr 
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ration  is  performed,  however,  it  ought  always  to  be  Erfkine  greatly  recommends  ;  <<  as  the  fatisfaction  they 

done  with  an  ax,  and  not  with  a  faw  ;  it  being  found  afford,  by  requiring  no  repairs,  and  the  duration  of 

that  thelatter  inftrument  generally  prevents  theyege-  them,  more  than  repay  the  expence  .*  but.  where  the 
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Hedges,  price.oflime  is  high,  they  may  be  built  without  any 
cement,  and  aniwer  the  purpofe very  well  if  the  work 
is  properly  executed.'' 

In  making  a  new  fence  of  this  kind,  the  furface  of 
the  ground  mould  be  pared  off  the  breadth  of  the 
ditch,  and  likcwife  ior  two  feet  more,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent as  muchas  polfible  the  thorns  from  being  injured 
by  the  growth  of  grafs  and  weeds.  The  ditch  ihould 
be  five  teet  broad,  two  and  an  half  in  depth,  and  one 
foot  broad  at  the  bottom.  Leave  one  foot  for  an 
edging  or  fcarfenient,  then  dig  the  earth  one  fpit  of 
a  ipade  for  about  one  foot,  and  put  about  three  inches 
of  good  earth  below  the  thorn,  which  fhould  belaid 
nearly  horizontal,  but  the  point  rather  inclining  up- 
wards, in  order  to  let  the  rain  drip  to  the  roots  ;  then 
add  a  foot  of  good  earth  above  it  ;  leave  three  or  four 
inches  of  a  fcaifement  before  another  thornis  planted; 
it  mull  not  le  direclly  over  the  lower  one.,  but  about 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  to  one  fide  of  it  :  then  throw  a 
foot  of  good  earth  on  the  thorn,  and  trample  it  well 
down,  and  level  the  top  of  the  bank  for  about  three 
feetandan  haiffor  thebsfeof  thewall  to  reft  on.  This 
bafe  mould  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches,  but  muil  not 
exceed  one  foot  from  the  thorn.  The  wall  ought  to 
be  about  two  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  one  toot  at 
the  top  ;  the  cope  to  be  a  tingle  itone  kid  flat;  then 
coverecLwith  'y'vo  fods  of  turf,  the  grafs  of  the  under- 
mod  to  be  next  r*,°  wall,  and  the  other  fod  muft  have 
the  grafs  fide  uppermoft  :  the  fods  ihould  be  of  feme 
thicknefs,  in  order  to  retain  moifture;  fo  that  they  may 
adhere  together,  and  not  be  eafily  difplaced  by  the 
wind  :  the  height  of  the  wall  to  be  two  feet  and  an 
half,  exclulive  of  the  fods  ;  which  together  Ihould  be 
from  four  to  fix  inches, by  which  means  the  wall  would 
be  near  to  three  feet  altogether.  The  expence  of  the 
fences  cannot  fo  eafily  be  counted,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  the  prices  of  labour  in  different  parts. 
Mr  Erfkine  had  them  done  with  lime,  every  thing  in- 
cluded, from  lold.  to  13d.  per  til  (which  is  equal  to 
37  inches  2  parts),  according  to  the  cafe  or  difficulty 
of  working  ihe  quarry,  and  the  diftance  of  it  from  the 
place  where  the  fence  is  erected.  The  lime  cofts  about 
6d.  per  boll  of  about  4.0872667  bulhels  ;  and  from 
15  to  16  bolls  of  lime  are  ufed  to  the  rood  of  36 
fquare  ells  Scots  meafure  ;  and  there  are  upwards  of 
43  Scotch  ells,  or  44Englilh  yards.  When  the  com- 
mon round  or  flint  ftones  are  made  ufe  of,  as  they  re- 
quire more  lime,  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  30  or  35  bolls 
of  lime  to  the  rood.  The  thorns  are  fold  from  five  to 
ten  millings  per  thoufand,  according  to  their  age, 
reckoning  lix  fcore  to  the  hundred.  Making  the 
ditch,  laying  the  thorns,  and  preparing  the  top  of  the 
wall,  generally  coll  from  70* .  to  8d.  every  fix  ells 
About  50  carts  of  ftones,  each  cart  carrying  from  7 
to  9"cwt.  will  build  a  rood;  the  carriage  at  2d.  per 
cart  for  half  a  mile's  diftance. 

Warmth  is  undoubtedly  as  beneficial  to  hedges  as 
trees  ;  and  the  walls  give  an  effectual  fhelier,  which 
in  expofed  fituations  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  rear- 
ing young  hedges  ;  and  they  like  wife  preferve  a  pro- 
per degree  of  moifture  about  the  roots.  If  the 
hedges  have  been  planted  for  fix  or  feven  years  before 
the  wall  is  built,  cut  them  over  to  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  ground  with  a  fharp  tool,  either  in  October 
or  November,  or  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  creel:  the 
Vox.  VIII. 


wall  as  quickly  in  that  fcafon  as  poliible  (the  fpring  in    Hedget. 

this  country  can  fcarcely  be  laid  to  begin  till  the  end  v~~ "v '* 

ot  March).  It  is  aimolt  impoilible  to  imagine  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  hedges  grow  in  favourablelituations. 
Mr  Erfkine  had  one  cut  over  in  tiie  fpring,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  it  was  almoft  as  high  as  the  wall,  la 
three  years  he  fuppofed,  that  not  even  the  Highland 
fheep,  who  eafily  overleap  a  wall  of  four  feci  and 
an  half  in  height,  would  have  been  able  to  break 
through  it. 

Notwithftanding  the  reafons  that  have  been  given  Reaionsfor 
already  againft  the  plan  ting  of  timber  trees  in  hedges,  planting 
we  find  the  practice  recommended  by  fome  authors  as  oak  trees  in 
one  of  thebeit  fituations  forraifiug  fhip-timber.  ThehedSes' 
reafons  are,  that  the  roots  have  free  range  in  the  ad- 
joining inrlofures,  and  the  top  is  expofed  to  theex- 
ercife  of  the  winds  ;   by  which  means  the  trees  are  at 
once  enabled  to  throw  out  ftrong  arms,  and  have  a 
large   fpreading  head  at  the  fame  time  ;  fo  that  we 
thus  at  once  obtain  quicknefs  of  growth,  with  ftrength 
and  crookednefsol  timber.  Well  trained  timber  trees 
it  is  alleged  are  not  prejudicial  to  hedges,  though  pol- 
lards and  low  fpreading  trees  are  defiructive  to  the 
hedge-wood  which  grows  under  them  ;  neither  are 
high  trees  prejadicial  to  corn-fields  like  high  hedges 
and  pollards,  which  prevent  a  proper  circulation  of 
air;  and  in  Norfolk,  where  the  cultivation  of  grain 
is  carried  on  in  great  perfection,  fuch  lands  are  faid  to 
be  -wood-bound.  But  when  an  hedge  is  trimmed  down 
to  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  oaks  interfperfed,  a  cir- 
culation of  air  is  rather  promoted  than  retarded  by  it; 
and  a  trimmed  hedge  will  thrive  quite  well  under  tall 
ftemmed  trees,  particularly  oaks.     For  arable  inclo- 
fures,    there,  hedges  are   recommended  of  four  or 
five  feet  high,  wi:h  oak-timbers  from  15  t0  25'feet 
fterh.  Higher  hedges  are  more  eligible  for  grafs  lands? 
the  grafTes  affect,  warmth,  by  which  their  growth  is 
promoted,and  confequently  their  quantity  is  increafed, 
though  perhaps  their  quality  may  fuJFer  fome  injury. 
A  tall  fence  likewife  affords  fhelter  to  cattle,  provided 
it  be  thick  and  clofe  at  the  bottom;  but  otnerwife,  by 
admitting  the  airin  currents, it  does  rather  harm  than 
good.  The  fhade  of  trees  is  'equally  friendly  to  cattle 
in  fummer  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  recommended  in 
grafs  inclofures  to  allow  the  hedge  to  make  its  natural 
fhaois,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  oak-trees  planted 
in  it  at  proper  intervals.  Upon  bleak  hills,  and  in  ex- 
pofed fituations,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  two  or  even 
three  rows  of  hedgewood,  about  four  feet  diftant  from 
each  other;   the  middle  row  being  permitted  to  reach, 
and  always  to  remain  at  its  natural  height :  whilft  the 
fide  rows  are  cut  down  alternately  to  give  perpetual 
fecuritytothe  boaom,  and  afford  a  conltant  fupply  of 
materials  for  dead  hedges  and  other  purpofes  of  un- 
derwood. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  excellency  of  the  holly  }jeft^e„ 
as  a  material  for  hedges  ;  and  indeed  the  beauty  of  tnod  of 
the  plain,  with  its  extreme  clofenefs,  and  continuing  planting 
green  throughout  the  winter  evidently  give  it  the  pre-  and  railing 
ference  to  all  others  ;  and  could  it  be  raifed  with  eqnal  h,y  for 
cafe,  there  is  17a  doubt  that  it  would   come  into  um- 
verfal  practice.     Befides  the  above  properties,  the 
holly  will  thrive  almoft  upon  any  foil  ;  but  thin-foiled 
ftony  heights  feem  to  be  its  natural  fituation  ;   and  it 
may  properly  enough  be  faid,  that  holly  will  grow 
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Hedges  wherever  corn  will.  Its  longevity  islikewifeexceffive; 
and  being  of  flow  growth,  it  does  not  fuck  the  tana,  as 
the  farmers  expreTs  it,  or  deprive  the  crop  of  its  nou- 
rifhment,  as  other  hedges  do.  The  difficulty  of  railing 
holly  may  be  obviated  by  planting  it  under  crabs, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  grow  more  upright  than 
hawthorns,  and  confequently  affording  more  air,  will 
not  impede  its  progrefs  though*  they  afford  flielter. 
It  may  even  be  raiSed  alone  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty ;  only  in  this  cafe  the  dead  fence,  to  fecure  it, 
mult  be  kept  up  at  leaf!  ten  or  twelve  years,  inftead  of 
fix  or  feven,  as  in  the  other  cafe  ;  and  indeed,  con- 
fidering  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  fences  of 
this  kind,  they  feem  to  merit  all  the  additional  trou- 
ble requilite. 

The  holly  may  be  raifed  either  under  the  crab  or 
hawthorn  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  fowing  the  berries 
when  the  quick  is  planted,  or  by  inferting  the  plants 
themfelves  the  enfuinp;  midSum^er.  The  former  is 
by  much  the  more  Ample,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  better  method.  The  feeds  may  either  be  Scat- 
tered among  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  plants,  or 
be  fown  in  a  drill  in  front :  and  if  plants  of  holly 
be  put  in,  they  may  either  be  planted  between  thofe 
of  the  crab,  or  otherwife  in  front  in  the  quincunx 
manner. 

Where  furze  or  whins  are  to  be  ufed  either  as  a 
fence  by  themfelves  or  an  affiftant  to  another,  it  is 
better  to  ufe  the   French  feed  than  that  produced  in 
this  country,  as  the  former  feldom  ripens  in  this  coun- 
try, and  consequently  cannot  like  the  latter  over-run 
the  adjacent  inclofure.     It  may  be  had  at  the  feed- 
fhops  in  London  for  about   i5d.  per  pound,  and  one 
pound  will  fow  40   ftatute  rods.     When  ufed  as  an 
affiftant  to  an  hedge,  it  is  more  proper  to  fow  it  on  the 
"back  of  the  bank  than  on  the  top  of  it  ;  as  in  this  cafe 
it  is  more  apt  to  overhang  the  young  plants  in  the  face 
of  the  bank  ;   whiift  in  the  other  it  is  better  Situated 
for  guarding  the  bank,  and  preventing  it  from  being 
torn  down  by  cattle.     The   method  of  fowing  is  as 
follows  :    Chop  a  drill  with  a  lharp  fpade  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way   up  the  back  of  the  bank,  making 
the  cleft  gape  as  wide  as  may  be  without  breaking  off 
the  lip  ;  and  having  the  feed  in  a  quart  bottle,  ftopt 
with   a  cork  and   goofe   quill,  or  with  a  perforated 
wooden  Stopper,  trickle  it  along  the  drill,  covering  it 
by  means  of  a   broom   drawn  gently  above   and  over 
the  mouth    of  the  drill,     doling  the  drill  with  the 
back  of  the  fpade,  fhuts  up   the  feeds  too  much  from 
the  air,  and  thus  keeps  them  too  long  from  lifmg. 
Hedge- Hog.     See  Erinaceus. 
Hedge  Sparrow.     See  Motacilla. 
HEDYCARYA,   in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  of  the  male  is  cleft  in  eight  or  ten  parts  ; 
there  is  no  corolla,  nor  are  there  any  filaments  ;  the 
antheras  are  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  four  furrowed, 
and  bearded  at  top.    The  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  fe- 
male are  as  in  the  male  ;  the  germs  pedicellated  ;  the 
nuts  pedicellated  and  monofpermous. 

HEP  Y  OTIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
mia  order,,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th 
order,  Steilata.  The  corolla  is  nionopetalous  and  fun- 


nel-fhaped  ;  the  capfuleisbilocular,  polyfpermous,  in-  Hedyfarum 
ferior.  || 

HEDYSARUM,   in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the'de-     Heem, 
candria  order,  belonging  to   the  diadelphia  clafs  of  *— —v— 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
32d  order,  Papilionacea.  '  The  carina  of  the  corolla  is 
tranverfely  obtufe;  the  Seed-veffelalegumen  with  mo- 
nofpermous joints.  There  are  59  fpecies  of  this  plant> 
of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are,   1.  The  gyrans,  or 
Senfltive  hedyfarum,  a  native  of  the  Eaft  In  dies,  where 
it  is  called  burrum  chundalli.    It  arrives  at  the  height 
of  four  feet,  and  in  autumn  produces  bunchesoS  yellow 
flowers.     The  root  is  annual  or  biennial.    It  is  a  tri- 
folious  plant,  and  the  lateral  leaves  are  Smaller  than 
thofe  at  the  end,  and  all  day  long  they  are  in  conftant 
motion  without  any  external  impulfe.  They  move  up 
and  down  and  circularly.  This  laft  motion  is  perform- 
ed by  the  twilling  of  the  footflalks;  and  while  the-one 
leaf  is  riling,  its  alfociate  is  generally  defcending.  The 
motion  downwards  is  quicker  and  more  irregular  than 
the  motion  upwards,  which  is  Steady  and  uniform. 
Thefe  motions  areobfervable  for  the  fpace  of  24bours 
in  the  leaves  of  a  branch  which  is  loppped  off  from  the 
flirnb  if  it  is  kept  in  water.   If  from  any  obftacle  the 
motion  is  retarded, upon  the  removal  of  that  obftacle  it  is 
refumed  with  a  greater  degree  of  velocity,  2-The  coro- 
narium,or  common  biennial  B'rench  honey-Suckle, hath 
large  deeply  Striking  biennial  roots  ;  upright,  hollow, 
Smooth,  very  branchy  Stalks,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  pinnated  leaves  ;   and  from  between 
the  leaves  proceed  long  fpikes  of  beautiful  red  flow- 
ers, fucceeded  by  jointed  Seed-pods. 

Culture.  The  flrSt  fpecies  being  a  native  of  hot  cli- 
mates, requires,thc  common  culture  of  tender  exotics: 
the  fecondis  eaiily  raifed  from  feed  in  any  of  the  com- 
mon borders,  and  is  very  ornamental. 

HEEL,  in  anatomy,  the  hind  part  of  the  foot.  See 
Anatomy,  nc66. 

Heel  of  a  Horfe,  the  lower  hinder-part  of  the  foot 
comprehended  between  the  quarters  and  oppofite  to  the 
toe.  The  heel  of  a  horfe  Should  be  high  and  large,  and 
one  Side  of  itfhould  not  rife  higher  than  the  other  up- 
on the  paftern.  To  recover  the  heels  of  a  horfe  that 
is  hoof-bound,  you  fhould  take  out  his  Sole  and  keep 
his  heels  very  wide,  by  which  they  willbereftored  in 
a  month. 

Heel  of  a  Horfeman.  This  being  the  part  that  is 
armed  with  the  fpur,  the  word  isufedfer  the  Spur  ir- 
felf ;  "  This  horfe  understands  the  heel  well."  To 
ride  a  horfe  from  one  heel  to  another,  is  to  make 
him  go  fide-ways,  fometimes  to  one  heel  andfometimes 
to  another. 

Heel,  in  the  fea-language.  If  a  fhip  leans  on  one 
fide,  whether  fhe  be  aground  or  afloat,  then  it  is  Said, 
fire  heels  a-ftarboard,  or  a-port ;  or  that  fhe  heels  off- 
wards,  or  to  the  fliore  ;  that  is,  inclines  more  to  one 
fide  than  to  another. 

HEELER,  or  Bloody  Heel  Cock,  a  fighting  cock, 
that  ftrikes  or  wounds  mucli  with  his  fpurs. 

The  maftersknowfuch  a  cock,  even  while  a  chick- 
en, by  the  ftriking  of  his  two  heels  together  in  his 
going. 

HEEM  (John  David),  an  able  painter,  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1604.     He  excelled  in  painting  flowers, 
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Heemfldrk  fruit,  vafes,  and  inftruments  of  mufic,  which  he  per-  trigue.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  the  prill-  Heidegger. 

II         formed  in  fuch  a  perfect  manner,  that  a  perfon  was  apt  cipal  cities  of  Europe,  heacquired  a  tafte  for  elegant  and   - 
Heidegger.  t0  attempt  taking  them  in  his  hand.   His  colouring  is  refined  pleafures,  as  they  are  called,  which,  united  toa 
"  agreeable,  and  theinfe&s  in  his  pictures  appear  alive,  ftrong  inclination  for  voluptuoufnefs,  by  degrees  quali- 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1674.  fied'him  for  the  management  of  pnblicamufements.  In 
Cornelius  de  Heem,  his  fon,  was  alfo  a  good  painter,  1708,  when  he  was  near  50  years  old,  he  went  to 
though  inferior  to  his  father.  England  on  a  negociation  from  the  Swifs  at  Zurich  ; 
HEEMSKIRK,    See  Hemskirk.  but,  failing  in  his  embaffy,  he  entered  as  a  private  fol- 
HEG1RA,   in  chronology,  a  celebrated  epoch  a-  dier  in  the   guards  for  protection.     By  his  fprightly 
mongthe  Mahometants.  The  word  Arabic,  formed  of  engaging  converfation   and   inJinuating  addrefs,  he 
m>T\  hagirah,  flight;  ot -fin,  to  fly ,  quit  one's  country ,  foon  worked  hiinfelf   into  the    good  graces   of  the 
fa7?iily,  friends,  &c.  young  people  of  fafhion  ;   from  whom  he  obtained  the 
The  event  which  gave  occafion  to  this  epocha,  was  appellation  of  "  the  Swifs  Count."     He  had  the  ad- 
Mahomet's  flight  from  Mecca.     The  magiftrates  of  drefs  to  procure  a  fubfeription,  with  which,  in  1  709, 
that  city,  fearing  his  impoftures  might  raife  afedition,  he  was  enabled  to  furnifli  out  the  opera  of  "  Thomy- 
refolved  to  expel  him  :  this,  accordingly,  they  effec-  ris,"  which  was  written  in  Engliih,  and  performed  at 
ted  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  622,  on  the  evening  of  the  queen's  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.     The  mufic, 
the  15th  or  16th  of  July.     See  Arabia,  nQ  44.  however,  was  Italian  ;  that  is  to  fay,  airs  felected  from 
To  render  this  epocha  more  creditable,  the  Maho-  fundry  of  the  foreign  operas  by  Bunonciui,  Scarlatti, 
metans  affect  to  ufe  the  word  hegira  in  a  peculiar  fenfe  Steffani,    Gafparini,    and    Albinoni.      Heidegger  by 
for  an  act  of  religion,  whereby  a  man  forfakes  his  this  performance  alone  was  a  gainer  of  500  guineas. 
country,  and  gives  way  to  the  violence  of  perfecutors  The  judicious  remarks  he  made  on  feveral  defects  in 
and  enemies  of  the  faith  :  theyjadd,  that  the  Coraihites,  the  conduct  of  the  operas  in  general,  and  the  hints  he 
being  then  the  ftrongeft  party  in  the  city,  obliged  threw  out  for  improving  the  entertainments  of  the 
their  prophet  to  fly,  as  not  being  able  to  endure  his  royal  theatre,  foon  eftablilhed  his  characteras  a  good 
aboliihing  of  idolatry.  This  flight  was  not  the  firft  of  critic.     Appeals  were  made  to  his  judgment ;    and 
Mahomet's,  but  it  was  the  mod  famous.    It  happened  fome  very  magnificent  and  elegant  decorations  intro- 
in  the  14th  year  from  his  affuming  the  character  of  duced  upon  the  ftage  in  confequence  of  his  advice, 
prophet  and  apoftle,  and  promulgating  his  new  religion,  gave  fuch  fatisfaction  to  George  II.  who  was  fond  of 
The  orientals  do  not  agree  with  us  as  to  the  time  of  operas,  that,  upon  being  informed  to  whofe  genius  he 
the  hegira.    Among  the  Mahometans,  Amafi  fixes  it  was  indebted  for  thefe  improvements,  his  Majefty  was" 
to  the  year  of  Chriit  630,  and  from  the  death  of  M©-  pleafed  from  that  time  to  countenance  him,  and  he 
fes  2347;  and  Ben  Cauem  to  the  year  of  the  world  foon  obtained  the  chief  management  of  the  opera- 
5800:  according  to  the  Greek  computation,  among  houfe  in  the  Haymarket.     He  then  fet  about  improv- 
the  Christians,  Said  Ebn  Batrik  refers  the  hegira  to  ing  another  fpecies  of  diverfion,  not  lefs  agreeable  to 
the  year  of  Chrift  614,  and  of  the  creation  611^.  the  king,  which  was  the  mafquerades,  and  over  thefe 
Khondemir  relates,  that  it  was  Chnar,  the  fecond  he  always  prefided  at   the  king's  theatre.     He  was 
caliph,  that  firft  eftablilhed  the  hegira  as  an  epocha,  likewife  appointed  mafter  of  the  revels.     The  nobi- 
and  appointed  the  years  to  be  numbered  from  it :  at  lity  now  carelTed  him  fo  much,  and  had  fuch  an  opi- 
the  time  he  made  this  decree,  there  was  already  feven  nion  of  his  tafte,  that  all  fplendid  and  elegant  enter- 
years  tlapfed.  This  eftablifhment  was  madeinimita-  tainments  given  by  them  upon  particular  occafions,  and 
tion  of  the  Chriftians,  who,  in  thofe  times,  reckoned  all  private  afTemblies  by  fubfeription,  were  fubmitted 
their  years  from  the  perfecution  of  Diocletian.  to  his  direction.     From  the  emoluments  of  thefe  fe\ 
But  there  is  another  Hegira,  and  that  earlier  too  veral  employments,  he  gained  a  regular  confiderable 
though  of  lefs  eminence.  Mahomet,  in  the  14th  yea"r  income,  amounting,  it  is  faid,  in  fome  years,  to  5000I. 
of  his  miffion,  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  Medina:   the  which  he  fpent  with  much  liberality;  particularly 
Coraihites  had  all  along  oppofed  him  very  vigsroufly,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  fomewhat  tooluxurious  table  ; 
as  an  innovator  and  difturber  of  the  public  peace;  and  fo  that  it  may  be  faid  he  raifed  an  income,  but  never 
many  of  his  difciples,  not  enduring  to  be  reputed  fol-  a  fortune.     At  the  fame  time  his  charities  ought  not 
lowers  of  an  impoftor,  defired  leave  of  him  to  abandon  to  pafs  unnoticed,  which  were  frequent  and  ample, 
the  city,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  renounce  their  After  a  fuccefsful  mafquerade,  he  has  been  known  to 
religion.   This  retreat  makes  the  firft  hegira.   Thefe  give  away  feveral  hundred  pounds  at  a  time.  "  "  You. 
two  hegiras  the  Mahometans,  in  their  language,  call  know  poor  objects  of  diftrefs  better  than  I  do,"  he 
hegiratan.  would   frequently  fay  to  a  particular  acquaintance  ; 
The  years  of  the  hegira  confift  only  of  354  days,  "be   fo  kind  as  to  give   away  this  money  for  me." 
To  reduce  thefe  years  to  the  Julian  kalendar,  i.  e.  to  This  well  known  liberality,  perhaps  contributed  much 
find  what  Julian  year  a  given  year  of  the  hegira  an-  to  his  carrying  on  that  diverfion  with  fo  little  oppofi- 
fvversto,reduce  the  year  of  the  hegira  given  into  days,  tion   as  he  met  with.     He  died  in  1749,  at  the  ad- 
by  multiplying  by  354,  divide  the  product  by  365,  vanced  age  of  90  years. 

and  from  the  quotient  fubtract  the  intercalations,  i.e.  As  this  perfon  was  long  the  Arbiter  Elega?itiarum 

as  many  days  as  there  are  four  years  in  the  quotient ;  of  England,  and  is  alluded  to  in  many  publications  of 

and  laftly,  to  the  remainder  add  622.     See  Year.  his  time,  fome  account  of  him,  it  was  thought,  might 

HEIDEGGER  (John  James),  was  the  fon  of  a  cler-  be  here  expected:  but  to  add  all  the  anecdotes  that 

gyrnan,  and  a  native  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,where  he  have  appeared  concerning  him,  would  enlarge  thisar- 

married,  but  left  his  country  in  confequence  of  an  in-  tide  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  is  entitled-     One 
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lTei(?es>-   or  two  of  the  moll  remarkable,  however,  are  lub- 
heim,     joined  in  a  note  (a),  as  they  may  afford  entertain- 
Heidleberg  mem  £o  1T]any  of  our  readers. 

HEIDENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Swabia, 
and  in  the  territory  of  Brentzhall,  with  a  handfome 
palace  or  caftle,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Wirtem- 
berg.     £.  Long.  10.  19.     N.  Lat.  48.37. 

HEIDLEBERG,  a  conliderable  and  populous 
town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
with  a  celebrated  univerfity.     It  is  noted  for  its  great 


misfortunes  the  elector  refided  at  Manheim,  and  car- 
ried moft  of  the  people  of  diltinction  along  with  him, 
fo  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Heidleberg  will  ever  re- 
cover iifelf  or  not,  though  they  have  begun  to  rebuild 
fome  of  the  fortifications.  The  great  ton  was  broke 
to  pieces  in  1693  by  the  French,  and  at  great  ex- 
pence  in  1729  was  repaired.  The  town  Hands  on  the 
river  Neckar,  over  which  there  is  a  handiouie  bridge. 
E.  Long.  8.  48.     N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

HEIGHT,  in  general,  iignifies  the  difference  be-. 


Height, 
Heiuetciufo 


ton,  which  holds  800  hoglheads,  generally  kept  full     tween  the  ground  and  the  top  of  any  object  mcafured 
of  good  Ilhenifh  wine.     It  Hands  in  a  pleafant  rich     perpendicularly. 


country,  and  was  a  famous  feat  of  learning :  but  it  has 
undergone  fo  many  calamities,  that  it  is  nothing  now 
to  what  it  was  formerly.  It  was  iirft  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins  in  1622  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  rich 
library  was  tranfported  partly  to  Vienna,  and  partly 
to  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  After  this  it  -enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  peace,  till  the  Proteftant  electoral  houfe 
became  extinct,  and  a  bloody  war  enfued,  in  which 
not  only  the  caftle  was  ruined,  but  the  tombs  and  bo- 
dies of  the  ele&ors  were  fhamefully  violated  and  pilla- 
ged. This  happened  in  1693  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
Palatinate  were  obliged  to  leave  their  dwellings,  and  to 


Methods  of  measuring  Heights.  SeeGEOMETRY, 
Trigonometry,  Barometer,  Mountain,  &c. 

HEILA-,  a  town  of  Royal  Prullta,  in  Caffubia, 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Viftula,  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  fabjecl:  to  Poland,  12  miles  north  of  Dant- 
zie.     E.Long.  19.  25.  N.  Lat.  54.53. 

HEILEGEN-have,  a  fea-port  town  of  Germany, 
in  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  Wagerh,  feated  on  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  over  againit  the  ifland  of  Termeren.  E.  Long. 
11.  15.  N.  Lat.  57.  30. 

HEINECCIUS  (John  Gotlieb),  one  of  the  great- 
eft  civilians  of  the  1 8th  century,  was  born  at  Eifen- 


go  for  refuge  into  foreign  countries.  To  add  to  thefe     berg,  in  the  principality  of  Altenburg,  in  1681.  Af- 


ter 


(a)  Heidegger's  countenance  was  peculiarly  unpleafing,  from 
an  unufual  harlhnefs  of  features.  There  is  a  mezzotinto  of  him 
by  J.  Faber,  1741,  from  a  painting  by  Vanloo,  a  finking  like- 
nefs  ;  and  his  faee  is  introduced  in  more  than  one  of  Hogarth's 
prints. — Heidegger  was,  however,  the  firft  te  joke  upon  his 
own  uglinefs ;  and  he  once  laid  a  wager  with  the  eari  of  Chcf- 
t«rfield,  that  within  a  certain  given  time  hislordfhip  would  not 
be  able  to  produce  fo  hideous  a  face  in  all  London.  After  (tricl 
fearch,  a  woman  was  found,  whole  features  were  at  firft  fight 
thought  ftronger  than  Heidegger's  ;  but  upon  clapping  her 
head-drefs  upon  himfeif,  he  was  univerfidly  allowed  to  have  won 
the  wa^er.  Jolly,  a  well  known  taylor,  carrying  his  bill  to  a 
noble  duke ;  his  grace,  for  evafion,  faid  "  Damn  your  ugly 
face,  T  never  will  pay  you  till  you  bring  me  an  uglier  fellow 
than  yourfelf !"  Jolly  bowed  and  retired,  wrote  a  letter,  and 
fent  it  by  a  fervant  to  Heidegger;  faying,  "  His  grace  wifhed 
to  fee  him  the  next  morning  on  particular  bufiiufs  "  Heideg- 
ger attended,  and  jolly  was  there  to  meet  him;  and  in  confe- 
quemeasfoon  as  Heidegger's  vifit  was  over,  Jolly  received  the 
cam. 

The  late  facetious  duke  of  Montagu  (the  memorable  author 
of  the  Bottle  Conjuror  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket)  gave 
an  entertainment  at  the  Devil-tavern,  Temple- bar,  to  feveral  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  fele&ing  the  moft  convivial,  and  a  few 
hard-drinkers  who  were  all  in  the  plot.  rieidegger  was  in- 
vited, and  in  a  few  hours  after  dinner  was  m:;de  fo  dead  drunk 
that  he  was  carried  out  of  the  room,  and  laid  infenfible  upon  a 
bed,  A  profound  ileep  enfued,  when  the  late  Mrs  Salmon's 
daughter  was  introduced,  who  took  a  Hiould  from  his  face  in 
plafter  of  Paris.  From  this  a  milk  was  made,  and  a  few  days 
before  the  next  mafimerade  (at  which  the  king  jsromifed  to  be 
prefent,  with  the  countefs  of  Yarmouth)  the  duke  made  appli- 
cation to  Heidegger's  valet  de-chambre,  to  know  what  fuit  of 
clothes  he  was  likely  to  wear;  and  then  procuring  a  iimilar 
drefs,  and  aperfon  ©f  the  fame  ftature,  he  gave  him  his  inftruc- 
tions.  On  the  evening  of  the  mafquerade,  as  foon  as  his  ruajefty 
was  felted  (who  was  always  known  by  the  conductor  of  the  en- 
tertainment and  the  officers  of  the  court,  though  concealed  by 
his  drefs  from  the  company),  Heidegger,  as  ufual,  ordered  the 
mufic  to  play  "  God  fave  the  king;"  but  his  back  was  no  foon- 
er  turned,  than  the  falfe  Heidegger  ordered  them  to  ftrike  up 
"  Charly  o'er  the  water."  The  whole  company  were  inftantly 
thunderftruck,  ar.d  all  the  courtiers  not  in  the  plot  were  thrown -, 
into  a  ftup id  confirmation.  Heidegger  flew  to  the  mufic-gal- 
lery,  fwore,  ftamped,  and  raved,accufing  the  muficians  of  drunk? 
ennefs,  or  of  being  fet  on  by  fome  fecret  enemy  to  ruin  him. 
The  king. and.  the  counttfs  laughed  fo  immodeiauly,  that  they 


hazarded  a  difcovery.  While  Heidegger  ftaid  in  the  gallery, 
"  God  fave  the  king"  was  the  tune  ;  but  when,  after  fetting 
matters  to  rights,  he  retired  to  one  of  the  dancing-rooms,  to  ob- 
ferve  if  decorum  was  kept  by  the  company,  the  counterfeit 
ftepping  forward,  and  placing  himfeif  uj>on  the  floor  of  the 
theatre,  juft  in  front  of  the  mufic-.  allcry,  called  out  in  a  moft 
audible  voice,  imitating  Heidegger,  damned  them  for  block- 
heads, had  he  not  juft  told  them  to  play  "  Charly  o'er  the 
water?"  A  paufe  enfued;  the  muficians,_who  knew  his  cha- 
racter, in  their  turn  thought  him  either  drank  or  mad  ;  but  as 
he  continued  his  vociferation,  "  Charly"  was  played  again.  At 
this  repetition  of  the  fuppofed  affront,  ibme  of  the  officers  of  the 
guards,  who  always  attended  upon  thefc  odafions,  were  for 
afcending  the  gallery  and  kicking  the  muficians  out ;  but  the 
late  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  could  hardly  contain  himfeif, 
ifiterpofed.  The  company  were  thrown  into  great  confuflon 
"  Shame!  Shame!"  refounded  from  ail  parts,  and  Heidegger 
once  more  flew  in  a  violent  rage  to  that  part  of  the  theatre 
facing  the  gallery.  Here  the  duke  of  Montagu,  artfully  ad- 
rireffing  himfeif  to  him,  told  him,  "  The  king  wag  in  a  violent 
paffion  ;  that  his  beft  way  was  to  go  inftantly  and  make  an 
apology,  lor  certainly  the  muficians  were  mad,  and  afterwards  to 
difebarge  them."  Almoft  st  the  fame  inftant,  he  ordered  the 
falfe  Heidegger  to  do  the  fame.  The  fcene  now  became  truly 
comx  in  the  circle  before  the  king.  Heidegger  had  no  fooner 
made  a  genteel  apology  for  the  infolence  of  his  muficians,  but 
the  falfe  flcidegger  advanced,  and,  in  a  plaintiff  tone,  cried 
out,  "  Indeed,  Sir,  it  was  not  my  fault,  but  that  devil's  in  my 
likeaefs."  Poor  Heidegger  turned  round,  ftared,  daggered, 
grew  pale,  and  could  not  utter  a  word.  The  duke  then  hu- 
manely whifpered  in  his  ear  the  fum  of  his  plot,  and  the  coun- 
terfeit was  ordered  to  take  off  his  mafic.  Here  ended  the  fro- 
lic ;  but  Heidegger  fwore  he  would  not  attend  any  public 
amufement,  if  that  witch  the  wax-work  woman  did  not  br«ak 
the  mould,  and  melt  down  the  mafic  before  his  face. 

Being  ome  at  fupper  with  a  large  company,,  when  a  queftion 
was  debated,  Which  nation  in  F.urope  had  the  greateft  in- 
genuity ?  to  the  furprife  of  all  prefent,  he  claimed  that  charac- 
ter for  the  Swifs,  and  appealed  to  himfeif  for  the  truth  of  it, 
"  I  was  born  a  Swifs  (faid  he),  and  came  to  England  without  a 
farthing,  where  I  have  found  means  to  gain  5©ool.  a-year,  and 
to  fpend  it.  Now  I  defy  the  moft  able  Englifhman  to  go  to 
Switzerland,  and  either  to  gain  that  income  or  to  fpend  it 
there." — Heidegger  is  faid  to  have  had  fo  remarkable  a  memory  s 
that  he  once  walked  from  Charing- crofs  to  Temple-bar,  and 
back  again ;  and  when  he  came  home,  wrote  down  every  figil 
on  each  fide-  of  the  fireet. 
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Heinetten,  ter  having  Hudied  at  Goflar  and  Leipfick,  he  was  de-      cated  in  a  Latin  poem  to  queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden, 

Heinfias.  flgned  for  the  miniftry,  and  began  to  preach  ;  but  dif-      and  his  Ovid  to  Thuanus.    At  his  death,  whirl!  hap- 

^      *    '"'  jibing  that  profeffion,  he   laid  it  afide,    and  applied      pened  in  168 1,  he  difclaimed  all  his  works,  and  ex- 

himfelf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  the  ci-      preffed  the  utmoft  regret  at  having  left  behind  him  io 

vil  law.     In   1710,  he  became  profeffor  of  philofophy      many  <<  monuments  of  his  vanity,"  as  he  called  them. 

at  Hall;  and  in  1721,  he  was  made  profeffor  of  civil      He  was  as  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  great  employ 

law,  with the  title  of  coimfellor  of  the  court.  His  great 

reputation  made  the  flates  of  Friefland  invite  him  to 

Franneker  in  1724  ;  but  three  years  after,  the  king  of 

Pruilia  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  of  a  profeflbrfhip  of 

law  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  diffinguimed 

himfelf  lill  the  year  1733.  Becoming  again  profeflbr  at 

HaH, he  remained  there  till  his  death;whieh  happened 


ite,  as  by  his  talents,  learning,  and 


&  pandeElaruin.  3.  Fundamenia  jiyii  cult' oris.  There 
are  few  works  fo  ufeful  as  this  fot  forming  a  Latin 
liyle.  4.  Ehmenta  philofophia  rarionalis  &  moralis, 
quibus prxmiffa  hifioria philcfaphica.  5.  Hiftoria  juris 
cwilis  Romani  ac  Germanici.  b.  Element  a  juris  natura 
ir  gentium,  &c. 

HEINETK  EN  (Chriftian),  an  extraordinary  child, 
the  prodigy  of  the  North,  was  born  at  Lubeck  in 
1 72 1.  He  fpoke  his  maternal  tongue  fluently  at  10 
months.  At  one  year  old,  he  knew  the  principal  events 
of  the  pentaiench  ;  in  two  months  more  he  was  maf- 
ter  of  the  entire  hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New-Tefta- 
ments:  at  two  years  an  an  half,  he  anfwered  the  prin- 
cipal queftions  in  geography  and  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern hiftory;  and  hefpoke  Latin  and  Frenchwith  great 
facili  y  before  the  commencement  of  his  fourth  year. 
His  conftitution  was  fo  delicate,  that  he  was  not 
weaned  till  a  few  months  before  his  death.  M.  Mar- 
tini of  Lubec  published  a  pamphlet  in  1  730,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  give  natural  reafons  for  the  extra- 
ordinary capacity  of  this  infant,  who  died  in'his  fifth 
year. 

HEINSIUS  (Daniel),  profeffor  of  politics  and  hi- 


lieir  being  born. 

Ht:iR-Lcom,  (formed  of  heir  and  the  Saxon  /30fn,ce- 
noi'mg/i?nb  or  members  )'\\\  our  law-books,  fignifies  fuch 
goods  and  perfonal  chattels  as  are  not  inventoried  after 
the  owner's  deceafe,  but.  neceffarily  come  to  the  heir' 
along  with  thehoufe. 

Heir-loom  comprehends  divers  implements  :  as  ta- 
bles, prefles,  cupboards,  bedfteads,  furnaces, wainfeor,. 
and  fuch  like  ;  which  in  fome  countries  have  belonged 
to  a  houfe  for  certain  defcents,  and  are  never  invento- 
ried after  the  deceafe  of  the  owner  as -chatties  are,  but 
accrue  by  cuftom,  not  by  common  law,  to  the  heir, 
with  the  houfe  itfelf.  The  ancient  jewels  of  thecrown 
are  held  to  be  heir-looms,,  and  are  not  devifable  by- 
will,  but  defcend  tothe  next  fucceflbr. 

HEIRESS,  a  female  heir  to  one  who  has  an  eftate 
in  lands,  &c.  See  Heir. 

Stealing  an  Heiress.     See  Forcible  Marriapz. 

HEIRSHIP  moveables,  in  Scots  law,  the  beft  of 
certain  kinds  of  moveables,  which  the  htir  of  line  is 
intitled  to  take,  befides  the  heritable  eftate.  See 
Law,  iN0clxxx.  7. 

HEISTERIA,   in  botany  :   A  genus  of  the  mono- 


flory  atLtyden,and  Librarian  to  theuniverfity  there,      gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandriaclafs  ofplants; 


was  born  at  Gand  in  Flanders  in  1580.  He  became  a 
fcholar  to  Jofcph  Scaliger  at  Ley  den,  and  was  indebt- 
ed tothe  encouragement  and  care  of  that  great  man 
for  the  perfection  to  which  he  attained  in  literature, 
and  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  mere  was  little 
reafon  to  hope  from  him.  He  diffihguiihed  himfelf  as 
a  critic  by  his  labours  on  many  claflical  authors  ;  and 
was  highly  honoured  as  well  abroad  as  at  home  :  Gu- 
ftavus  Adolphos  king  of  Sweden  gave  him  a  place 
among  his  counsellors  of  ftate;  the  republic  of  Venice 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Mark  ;  and  pope 
Urban  VIII.  m;ide  him  great  offers,  if  he  would  come, 
as  he  expreffed  it,  u  torefcue  Rome  frombarbarifm 


and  in  the  natural  method  rankingunder  the  12th  or- 
der, Holoracea.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid,   the  petals 
five;    the  fruit  is  a  plum  on  a  very,  large  coloured- 
calyx. 

HELENA,  or  St  Helena,  an  ifland  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  belonging  to  the  Englifli  Eaft  India 
company,. and  fitnated  in  W.  Long 6.  30.  S.  Lat.  16. 
The  greateft  length  of  the  ifland  is  about  eight  miles, 
and  its  circumference  about  20.  It  hath  fome  hicli 
mountains,  particularly  one  called  Diana's  peak, 
which  is  covered  with  woods  to -the  very  top.  Other 
hills  there  are  which  bear  evident  marks  of  a  volcanic 
origin;  and  fome  have  huge  rocks  of  lava,  and  a  kind 


He  died  in  1666,  leaving  feveral  works  of  his  own,      of  half- vitrified  flags..  The  country, according  to  Mr 


both  in  poetry  and  profe. 

Heinsius  (Nicholas),  the  fon  of  Daniel  Heinfras, 
was  born  at  Leyden  ;  and  became  as  great  a  Latin 
poet,  and  a  greater  critic,  than  his  father.  His  poems 
have  been  feveral  times  printed,  but  the  beft  editionis 
that  of  Amfterdam  in  1666.  He  gave  editions  of  fe- 
deral,of,  the, dailies,  with  notes  ;  his  Ciaudian  is"  dedi-r 


Forfter,  has  a  fine  appearance  ;  the  foil  is  in  many 
places  a  rich  mould,  from  fix  to  ten  inches  deep,  and 
a  variety  of  plants  thrive  in  it  luxuriantly.  He  found 
many  plants  here  which  he  had  not  obferved  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. .  Among  thefe  were  fome  called 
by  the  natives  cabbage-trees,  gum-trees,  and  redwood" 
Tiie.former  thrive  in  moiftplates;  but  the  latter  are  al- 
ways- 


Heir 

ll 
Helena. 


ments  m    the  fh 
good  qualities. 

HEIR,  in  law,  fignifies  the  perfon  who  fucceeds 
another  bydefcent  to  Lnds,  tenements,  and  heredi- 
taments, being  an  eftate  of  inheritance,  or  an  eftate  in 
fee  ;  becaufe  nothing  paffes  by  right  of  inheritance  but 
infee.  See  the  articles  CoNUNGUfNiTY,  Descent, 
in  1 741, notwithstanding  his  being  invited  to  Ma rpurg,  Fee, Succession;  andLAw,N°  lxxvi.&clxxx.  etfeq. 
Denmark,  and  three  academies  in  Holland.   He  wrote  Heir- Apparent,  is  a  perfon  fo  called  in  the  lifetime 

many  works,  all  of  them  much  elfeemed.  The  princi-      of  his  anceftor,  at  whofe  death  he  is  heir  at  lav/. 
palare,i.  AntiquitatumRomanarumjurifprudentiumil-        .  HziR-Frefumpxive ,  is  one  who,  if  theanceftor  fhould 
iujlratumfyntagma.    It  was  this  excellent  abridgment      die  immediately,  would,  in  the  prefent  circumftances 
that  gave  rife  to  his  reputation  in  foreign  countries,      of  things,  be  his  htir  ;  but  whofe' right  of  inheritance 
"2..Ele>nenta  juris  civilisfecundum  vrdine?n  injlitutionum      may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of  ibme  nearer 
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H«kna.  ways  found  on  the  ridges  of  hills,  where  the  foil  is  dry. 
The  cabbage-tree  has  rather  large  leaves;  but  after 
many  inquiries  Mr  Forfter  could  not  find  that  it  was 
ufed  for  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  fuel,  and  no 
reafon  could  be  affigned  why  it  had  obtained  that 
name.  Itmuftnot  be  confounded  with  the  cabbage-tree 
of  America,  India,  and  the  South  Seas,  which  is  a 
fpecies  of  palm. 

The  ifland  is  laid  out  entirely  in  gardens  and  paf- 
turage.  Peaches  are  the  only  European  fruits  that 
thrive  here.  Cabbages  and  other  greens,  which  thrive 
extremely'well,are  devoured  by  caterpillars;  and  every 
fpecies  of  corn  is  deftroyed  by  rats.  All  the  paftures 
were  over-run  with  furze;  which,  though  in  our  coun- 
try a  very  ufelefs  and  even  pernicious  plant,  was  of 
Angular  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Helena. 
Before  the  introduction  of  that  plant,  the  ground  was 
parched  by  the  intenfe  heat,  and  all  kinds  of  grafs 
and  herbage  were  fhrivelled  up.  But  the  furze-bullies, 
which  throve  as  it  were  in  defpight  of  the  fun,  pre- 
ferved  a  degree  of  moifture  in  the  ground  ;  by  which 
means  the  grafs  fprung  up  vigorouily,  and  the  coun- 
try became  covered  with  a  rich  and  beautiful  fod. 
The  furze  is  now  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  people 
affiduoufly  root  it  out  for  fuel.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple on  St  Helena  does  not  exceed  2000  perfons,  in- 
cluding 500  foldiers  and  600  flaves  ;  and  it  is  faid  that 
the  number  of  females  born  on  the  ifland  confiderably 
exceeds  that  of  the  males.  By  the  arrival  of  the  In- 
dia mips,  which  they  fupply  with  refreshments,  they 
are  in  return  provided  with  all  forts  of  manufactures 
and  other  neceflaries  ;  and  the  Company  annually  or- 
der one  or  two  of  their  mips  to  touch  there  in  their 
way  to  India,  in  order  to  fend  them  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  European  goods  and  provifions.  Many  of  their 
flaves  are  employed  in  catching  fifh,  which  are'  very 
plentiful;  and,  by  the  help  ofthefe,  together  with 
their  poultry,  cattle,  roots,  and  fait  proviiions,  they 
fubfift  through  the  year.  Their  life  (fays  Mr  For- 
fter) feems  to  pafs  along  very  happily  ;  free  from  the 
multitude  of  cares  which  diftrefs  their  countrymen  in 
England,  and  blefTed  with  quiet  and  content. 

St  Helena  was  firil  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe 
in  1502,  on  St  Helen's  day  ;  whence  its  name.  They 
Hocked  it  with  different  kinds  of  ufeful  animals  ;  but 
whether  they  ever  fettled  a  colony  on  it  or  not,  is  un- 
certain. The  Portuguefe  having  either  abandoned 
or  never  taken  poflefhon  of  it,  the  Dutch  became  its 
mafle'rs  ;  and  kept  poffeflion  of  it  till  the  year  1600, 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Englifh.  In  1673, 
the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprife  ;  but  a  fhort  time  after 
it  was  recovered  by  the  brave  captain  Munden,  who 
alfo  took  three  Dutch  Eaft  Indiamen  then  lying  in 
the  harbour.  On  this  occafion  the  Hollanders  had 
fortified  the  landing-place,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
on  the  ifland  ;  and  erected  batteries  of  great  guns  to 
prevent  a  defcent  :  but  the  Englifh  having  knowledge 
'  of  a  fmall  creek,  where  only  two  men  abreaft  could 
creep  up,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  rock  in  the  night ; 
and  appearing  the  next  morningbehind  the  batteries, 
the  Dutch  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  furrendered  at  difcretion.  This  creek 
has  been  fince  fortified,  and  a  battery  of  large  cannon 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  it ;  fo  that  now  the  ifland  is 
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rendered  perfectly  fecure  againft  all  regular  approach-     He  lea 
es  or  fudden  attacks.  | 

HELEN,  (in  fab.  hilt.)  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus  Hellenu* 
and  Leda,  was  married  to  Menelaus  king  of  Sparta,  but  ^ 
was  ftolen  from  him  by  Thefeus,  1235  B.  C.  She  was 
reflored  foon  after  ;  but  carried  off  again  by  Paris,  the 
Trojan  prince  ;  which  occafioned  the  famous  Trojan 
war.     See  Troy. 

St.  Helen's.     See  Helena. 

HELENIUM,  bastard  sun-flower:  A  genus 
of  the  polygamia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Cempofitcs.  The  recep- 
tacle is  naked  in  the  middle  ;  under  the  radius  paleace- 
ous ;  the  pappus  confifts  of  five  fhort  awns  ;  the  calyx 
is  fimple  and  multipartite  ;  the  florets  of  the  radius 
femitrifid. 

Species.  1.  .The  autumnale,with  fpear-fhaped  nar- 
row leaves.  2.  The  latifolium,  with  pointed,  fpear- 
fhaped,  fawed  leaves. — Both  thefe  arenatives  of  North 
America,  where  they  grow  wild  in  great  plenty. 
They  rife  to  the  height  of  fevenor  eight  feet  in  good 
ground.  The  roots,  when  large,  fend  up  a  great 
number  of  ftalks,  which  branch  toward  the  top  ;  the 
upper  part  of  theftalk  fuftains  one  yellow  flower, 
fhaped  like  the  fun-flower,  but  much  fmaller,  having 
long  rays,  which  are  jagged  pretty  deep  into  four  or 
five  fegments. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
or  by  parting  their  roots  ;  the  latter  is  generally  prac- 
tifed  in  this  country.  The  belt  feafon  to  tranfplant 
and  part  the  old  roots  is  in  October  when  their  leaves 
are  paft,  or  in  the  beginning  of  March  juil  before 
they  begin  to  fhoot.  They  delight  in  a  foil  rather 
moift  than  dry,  provided  it  is  not  too  flrong,  or  does 
not  hold  the  wet  in  winter. 

HELENUS  (fab.  hifl.),  a  celebrated  foothfayer, 
fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  He  was  greatly  refpected 
by  all  [he  Trojans.  When  Deiphobus  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Helen  in  preference  to  himfelf,  he  refol- 
ved  to  leave  his  country,  and  retired  to  mount  Ida, 
where  Ulyfles  took  him  prifonerby  theadvi  e  of  Cal- 
chas.  As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  futurity,  the 
Greeks  made  ufe  of  prayers,  threats,  and  promifes,  to 
induce  him  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  the  Trojans  ;  and 
either  the  fear  of  death,  or  gratification  of  refentment, 
feduced  him  to  difclofe  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilft  it  was  in  poffeflion 
of  the  Palladium,  nor  before  Polydectes  came  from  his 
retreat  at  Lemnos  and  aflifted  to  fupport  the  liege. 
After  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
Pyrrhus  the  fon  of  Achilles,  and  faved  his  life  by 
warning  him  to  avoid  a  dangerous  tempeft,  which  in 
reality  proved  fatal  to  all  thofe  who  fet  fail.  This 
endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus  ;  and  he  received  from  his 
hand  Andromache  the  widow  of  his  brother  Hector, 
by  whom  he  had  a  fon  called  Ceftrinus.  This  marriage, 
according  to  fome,  was  confum mated  after  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  who  lived  with  Andromache  as  with  a 
wife.  Helenus  was  the  only  one  of  Priam's  fons  who 
furvived  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  death  of 
Pyrrhus  he  reigned  over  part  of  Epirus,  which  he  call- 
ed Chaonia'iw  memory  of  his  brother  Chaon,  whom  he 
had  inadvertently  killed.  Helenus  received  iEneas  as 
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Helepolls  he  voyaged  towards  Italy,   and  foretold  him  fome  of 
|j         the  calamities  which  attended  his  fleet.  The  manner 
Heliaftse.  jn  Vvhich  he  received  the  gift  of  prophefy  is  doubtful. 
"""*  HELEPOLIS,  in  ihe  ancient  art  of  war,  a  ma- 

chine for  battering  down  the  walls  of  a  place  befieged, 
the  invention  of  which  is  afciibed  to  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes. — Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  each  fide  of 
the  Helcpolis  was  405  cubits  in  breadth,  and  90  in 
height ;  that  it  had  nine  ftages,  and  was  carried  on 
fourffrong  folid  wheels  eight  cubits  in  diameter  ;  that 
it  was  armed  with  large  battering  rams,  and  had  two 
roofs  capable  of  lupporting  them  ;  that  in  the  lower 
ftages  there  were  different  forts  of  engines  for  carting 
ftcnes  ;  and  in  the  middle  they  had  large  catapultas 
for  difcharging  arrows,  and  imaller  ones  in  thofe 
above,  with  a  number  of  expert  men  for  working  all 
thefe  machines. 

HELIADES,  in  mythology,  the  daughters  of  the 
Sun  and  Clymenes,  according  to  the  poets.  They 
were  fo  afflicted,  as  they  fay,  with  the  death  of  their 
brother  Phaeton,  that  the  gods,  moved  with  compaf,- 
lion,  transformed  them  into  poplars  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Eridanus. 

HELLiEA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  was  the  greateft 
and  moft  frequented  court  in  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
civil  affairs.     See  Heliast«. 

HELIACAL,  in  aftronomy,  a  term  applied  to 
the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  flars ;  or  more  flrictly 
fpeaking,  to  their  ernerfion  out  of  and  immerfion  into 
the  rays  and  fuperior  fplendor  of  the  fun. — A  ftar  is 
faid  to  rife  heliacally,  when,  after  having  been  in  con- 
junction with  the  fun,  and  on  that  account  invifible,  it 
comes  to  be  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  him  as  to  be  feen 
in  the  morning  before  fun-riling  ;  the  fun,  by  his  ap- 
parent motion,  receding  from  the  ftar  towards  the  eaft. 
On  the  contrary,  the  heliacal  fetting  is  when  the  fan 
approaches  fo  near  a  ftar  as  to  hide  it  with  his  beams, 
which  prevents  the  fainter  light  of  the  ftar  from  being 
perceived  ;  fothat  the  terms  apparition  and  occultation 
would  be  more  proper  that  rtfmg  and  fitting. 

HELIANTHUS,  the  great  sunflower:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  polygamia  fruftanea  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Go?npofita:.  The  recep- 
tacle is  paleaceous  and  plane;  the  pappus  diphyllous  ; 
the  calyx  imbricated  ;  the  fcales  (landing  a  little  out 
at  the  tops.  There  are  12  fpecies,  moft  of  which  are 
now  very  common  in  Britain,  though  all  of  them 
are  natives  of  America.  They  are  all  very  hardy, 
and  will  profper  in  almoft  any  foil  orfituation.  They 
may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  by  parting  their 
roots. 

HELIASTiE,  in  antiquity,  the  judges  of  the 
court  Helisa.  They  were  fo  called,  according  to 
fome  authors,  from  a  Greek  word  which  fignifies  to 
affe?nble  in  a  great  number  ;  and,  according  to  others, 
from  another  word  which  fignifies  the  fun,  becaufe 
they  held  their  affemblies  in  an  open  place.  They 
compofed  not  only  the  moft  numerous,  but  likewue 
the  moft  important  of  the  Athenian  tribunals  ;  for  their 
province  was  either  to  explain  the  obfcure  laws,  or  to 
give  new  vigour  and  authority  to  thofe  which  had  been 
violated.  The  Thefmothetse  convoked  the  affembly 
of  the  Heliaftse,  which  fometimes  amounted  to  1000, 
fometimes  to  1500,  judges.     M.  Blanchard  is  of  opi- 
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nion,  that  to  make  this  number,  the  Thefmothetse  He  liaftse, 
fometimes  fummoned  thofe  of  each  tribe  who  had  lad 
quitted  the  public  offices  which  they  had  exercifed  in 
another  court. 

However  that  may  be,  it  appears  that  the  affemblies 
of  the  Heliaft se  were  not  frequent,  as  they  would  have 
interrupted  the  jurifdict ion  of  the  ftated  tribunals  and 
the  common  courfe  of  affairs. 

The  Thefmothetse  paid  to  each  member  of  this 
affembly,  for  his  attendance,  three  obeli :  which  arc 
equal  to  two  Roman  fefterces,  or  to  half  a  drachma. 
Hence  Ariftophanes,  terms  them  the  brothers  of  the 
triobulus.  They  were  likewife  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  if  they  came  too  late  ;  and  if  they  did  not  prefent 
themfelves  till  after  the  orators  had  begun  to  fpeak, 
they  were  not  admitted.  Their  attendance  was  re- 
quitted  out  of  the  public  treafury,.and  their  pay  was 
called  mijihos  heliajticus. 

The  affembly  met,  at  firft,  according  to  Arifto- 
phanes, at  the  riling  of  the  fun.  If  the  judges  were 
obliged  to  meet  under  cover  on  account  of  froft  and 
fnow,  they  had  a  fire  ;  but  there  is  not  a  paffage  in 
any  ancient  author  which  informs  us  of  the  place 
where  thefe  affemblies  were  held  either  in  the  rigo- 
rous or  in  the  mild  feafons.  We  only  learn,  that  there 
was  a  double  enclofure  around  the  affembly,  that  it 
might  not  be  diflurbed.  The  firft  was  a  kind  of  arbor- 
work,  from  fpace  to  fpace,  feparated  by  doors,  over 
which  were  painted  in  red  the  ten  or  twelve  firft  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  directed  the  entrance  of 
the  officers  who  compofed  the  tribunal,  each  of  them 
entering  under  the  letter  which  diftinguiihed  his  tribe. 
The  beadles  of  the  court,  to  whom  they  fhowed  the 
wands  which  had  been  fent  them  by  the  Thefmothetse 
as  a  fummons  to  meet,  examined  its  mark,  to  fee  if  ir 
wasauthentic,  and  then  introduced  them.  The  fecond 
inclofure,  which  was  at  the  diftance  sf  20  feet  from 
the  former,  was  a  rope  or  cord  ;  that  the  people  who 
flood  round  the  firfl  inclofure,  and  were  d ef irons  to 
fee  what  paffed  within  the  fecond,  might  not  be 
prevented  from  gratifying  their  curiofity  at  a  proper 
diftance.  Thus  the  attention  of  the  judges  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  concourfe  of  the  multitude,  many 
of  whom  were  heated  by-views  of  inter  eft  or  of  party. 

To  each  of  the  members  of  the  affembly  were  distri- 
buted two  pieces  of  copper  ;  one  of  which  was  perfo- 
rated, not  certainly  that  it  might  be  dillinguifhed  from 
the  other  by  feeling,  for  thefe  affemblies  met  at  the 
rifing  and  were  diilolved  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun, 
Thofe  pieces  of  copper  had  been  fubftituted  for  little 
fea-fhells,  which  were  at  firft  in  ufe.  The  king  was 
prefent  at  the  affembly,  at  whofe  command  it  had  been 
fummoned.  The  Thefmothetse  read  the  names  of  thofe 
who  were  to  compofe  it,  and  each  man  took  his  place 
as  he  was  called.  The  Thefmothetse  were  then  fent 
for,  whofe  function  it  was  to  obferve  prodigies  and  to 
fuperintend  the  facrifices  ;  and  if  they  gave  their  fanc- 
tion,  the  deliberations  were  begun.  It  is  well.kriown, 
that  the  officers  called  Exegetce  were  often  corrupted 
by  thofe  who  were  interefled  in  the  debates  of  the 
affembly ;  and  that  they  excited  fuch  tumulTs  as  were 
raifed  by  the  Roman  tribunal  in  the  popular  affemblies. 
convoked  by  the  confuls. 

Of  all  the  monuments  which  remain  relating  to  the 
Heliaftse,  the  moft  curious  is  the  oath  which  thofe 
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aa#iaft».  judges  took  before  the  The^nothetas  i  Dem'ofthenes 
'  hath  preferred  it  in  his  oration  againft  Timocrates, 
who  having  been  bribed  by  tliofe  who  had  been  in- 
truded with  the  effects  taken  on  board  a  veffel  of 
Naucratis,  and  refufed  to  give  an  account  of  them, 
got  a  law  pafTed,  by  which  an  enlargement  was  grant- 
ed to  prifoners  for  public  debts  on  giving  bail.  De- 
niolthenes,  in  making  his  oration  againft  that  law, 
ordered  the  oath  of  the  Heliaftas  to  be  read  aloud,  as 
a  perpetual  auxiliary  to  his.  arguments,  and  happily 
calculated  to  intereft  the  multitude  and  inflame  their 
paffions..  This  oarh  we  ihall  quote,  that  our  readers 
may  know  -how  refpectable  a  tribunal  that  of  the  He- 
Jiailse  was,  and  the  importance  of  their  decifions. 

"  I  will  judge  according  to  the  laws  and  decrees  of 
the  people  of  Athens,  and  of  the  fenate- of  500.  I 
will  never  give  my  vote  for  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  a  tyrant, 
nor  of  an  oligarch. '  Nor  will  I  ever  give  my  appro- 
bation to  an  opinion  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  or  to  the 
union  of  the  people  of  Athens.  I  will  not  fecond 
■.thofe  perfons  who  may  propofe  a  reduction  of  private 
debts,  or  a.cliftribution  of  the  lands  or  koufes  of  the 
.Athenians.  I  will  not  recal  exiles,  nor  endeavour  to 
•procure  a  pardon  for  thofe  who  {hall  be  condemned  to 
die.  Nor  will  I  force  thofe  to  retire  whom  the  laws 
and  thefuffrages  of  the  people  mall  permit  to  remain 
in  their  country.  I  will  not  give  my  vote  to  any  can- 
:didate  for  a  public  function  who  gives  not  an  account 
of  his  conduct  in  the  office  which  he  has  previoufly 
iilled  ;  nor  will  I  prefume  to  folicit  any  truft  from  the 
c«mmonwealth  without  fubjecting  myfelf  to  this  con- 
dition, which  I  mean  as  obligatory  to  the  nine  archons, 
to  the  chief  of  religious  matters,  to  tkofe  who  are  bal- 
loted on  the  fame  day  with  the  nine  archons,  to  the 
herald,  the  ambaflador,  and  the  other  officers  of  their 
court.  I  will  not  fuffh-  the  fame  man  to  hold  the  fame 
office  twice,  or  to  hold  two  offices  in  the  fame  year. 
I  will  not  accepc  anyprefent,  either  myfelf  or  by  ano- 
other,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  member  of  the 
Helnftic  affembly.  I  folemniy  declare  that  I  am  30 
years  old.  I  will  be  equally  attentive  and  impartial 
to  theaccufer  and  theaccufed  ;  I  will  give  my  fentence 
rigoroufly  according  to  evidence.  Thus  I  fwear,  by 
Jupiter,  by  Neptune,  and  by  Ceres,  to  act.  And  if  I 
violate  any  of  my  engagements,  I  imprecate  from  thefe 
deities  ruin  on  myfelf  and  my  family  ;  andlrequefl 
them  to  grant  me  every  kind  of  profperity,  if  I  am 
faithful  to  my  oath." 

The  reader  mould  perufe  what  follows  this  oath  to 
fee  with  what  eloquence  Demofthenes  avails  himfelf 
of  it,  and  how  he  applies  its  principles  to  the  eaufe 
which  he  defends.. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  motives  of  the  meeting  of 
this  aflembly.  Ariltotle  informs  us  of  another,  whieh. 
was  by  the  public  authority  deputed  to  them,  to  elect 
a  magistrate  in  the  room  of  one  dead.  It  is  furpriiing, 
thatPaufanias,  who  enters  fo  often  into  details,  gives 
us  no  particular  account  of  this  aflembly.  All  that  he 
fays  of  it  is,  that  the  raoft  numerous  of  the  Athenian 
:aifereblies  was  called  He  lice. 

We  are  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of 
Solon,  that  it  was  before  one  of  thefe  Heliaftic  aiTem- 
l)lies  that  Piiiftratus  presented  himfelf,  covered  with 
wounds  and  contufions  (for  thus  he  had  treated  him- 
felf and  the  mules  which  drew  his  car),  to  excite  the 
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indignation  of  the  people  againft  his  pretended  ene-  H  diafa, 
mies,  who,  jealous,  as  he  alleged,  of  the  popularity  Helicon.  ■ 
he  hid  acquired  by  ailerting  the  rights  of  his  poorer 
fellow  citizens,  in  oppofition  to  the  men  in  power, 
had  attacked  him  while  he  was  hunting,  and  had 
wounded  him  in  that  barbarous  manner.  His  defign 
fucceeded  :  a  guard  was  appointed  him;  by  thesaffifl- 
ance  of  which  he  acquired  the  fovereignty  or  tyranny 
of  Athens,  and  kept  it  33  years.  The  power  of  the 
alterably  appeared  remarkable  on  that  occafian ;  for 
Solon,  who  was  prefent,  oppofed  it  with  all  his  efforts, 
but  did  not  fucceed. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  judges  gave  their 
fuffriges,  there  was  a  fort  of  vell'cl  covered  with  an 
olier  mat,  in  which  were  placed  two  urns,  the  one  of 
copper,  the  other  of  wood.  In  the  lid  of  thefe  urns 
there  was  an  oblong  hole,  which  was  large  at  the  top, 
and  grew  narrower  downwards,  as  we  fee  in  fome  old 
boxes  of  churches.  The  fuffrages  which  condem- 
ned the  accufed  perfon  were  thrown  into  the  wooden 
urn,  which  was  termed  kyrios.  That  of  copper,  named 
akyrios,  received  tliofe  which  abfolved  him. 

Ariftotle  obferves,  that  Solon,  whofe  aim  was  to 
make  his  people  happy,  and  who  found  an  ariltocracy 
eftablifhed  by  the  election  of  the  nine  archons  (annual 
officers,  whofe  power  was  almoft  abfolute),  tempered 
their  fovereignty,  by  inftituting  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pealing from  them  to  the  people,  who  were  to  be  af- 
fembled  by  lot  to  give  their  fuffrage;  after  having 
taken  the  oath  of  the  Heliafta;,  in  a  place  near  the 
PanathentEum  ;  where  Hilfiis  had,  in  former  days, 
calmed  a  fedition  of  the  people,  and  bound  them  to 
unanimity  by  an  oath.  It  has  likewife  been  remarked 
that  the  god  Apollo  was  not  invoked  in  the  oath  of 
the  Heliaftse,  as  in  the  oaths  of  the  otherjudges.  We 
have  obferved,  that  he  who  took  the  oath  of  the  He- 
liaftse, engaged  that  he  would  not  be  corrupted  by  fe- 
licitation or  money.  Thofe  who  violated  this  part  of 
their  oath  were  condemned  to  pay  a  fevere  fine.  The 
decemvirs  at  Rome  made  fuch  corruption  a  capital 
crime.  But  Afcanius  remarks,  that  the  punifhment 
denounced  againft  them  was  mitigated  in  later  times  j 
and  that  they  were  expelled  the  fenate,  or  baniflied  for 
a  certain  time,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt. 

HELICON,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  4 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ParnafTus  and  Cy- 
theron,  facred  to  Apollo  and  the  mufes.  who  are  thence 
called  Heiiconides.  It  is  fituated  in  Livadia,  and  now 
called  Zagura  or  Zaguya. — Helicon  was  one  of  the 
moft  fertile  and  woody  mountains  in  Greece.  On  it 
the  fruit  of  the  adrachnus,  a  fpeciesof  the'arbutusorof 
the  ftrawberry- tree,  was  uncommonly  fweet;  and  the 
inhabitants  affirmed,  that  the  plants  and  roots  were  all 
friendly  to  man,  and  that  even  the  ferpents  bad  their 
poi fon  weakened  by  the  innoxious  qualities  of  their 
food.  It  approached  ParnafTus  on  the  north,  where 
it  touched  on  Pho.is  ;  and  refembled  that  mountain  in 
loftinefs,  extent,  and  magnitude — Here  was  the  fhady 
grove  of  the  mufes  and  their  images  ;  with  ftatues  of 
Apollo  and  Bacchus,  of  Linus  and  Orpheus,  and  the 
illuftrious  poers  who  had  recited  their  verfes  to_the 
harp.  Among  the  tripods,  in  the  fecond  century,  was 
that  confecrated  by  Hefiod.  On  the  left-hand  going 
to  the  grove  was  the  fountain  Aganippe  ;  and  about 
twenty  ftadia,  or  two  miles  and  a  half  higher  up,  the 
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HeI?conia  violet-coloured  Kippocreae.  Round  the  grove  were 
lioufes.  A  feJtival  was  celebrated  there  by  theThef- 
pieaas  with  games  called  I\lufta.  The  valiies  of  He- 
licon are  defcribed  by  YVheler  as  green  and  flowery  in 
thefpring;  and  enlivened  by  plealing  cafcades  and 
itrea  ns,  and  by  fountains  and  wells  of  clear  water. 
The  Boeotian  cities  in  general,  two  or  three  excepted, 
were  reduced  to  inconiiderable  villages  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  grove  of  the  mufes  was  plundered  under 
the  aufpiees  of  Conftantine  the  Great.  The  Helico- 
nian godde Acs  were  afterwards  confumed  in  a  lire  at 
Confhantinoole,  to  whi«tt  city  they  had  been  removed. 
Their  ancient  feat  on  the  mountain,  Aganippe  and 
Hippocrene,  are  unafcertained. 

HELICONI  A,  inbotany  ;  a  genus  ofihe  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
fpatha  is  univerfal  and  partial  ;  there  is  no  calyx  ;  the 
corolla  has  three  petals,  and  the  nectarium  two  leaves; 
the  capfule  is  three-grained. 

HELICTERES,  the  screw-tree  :  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  3  7th  order,  Columnifsra:.  The  calyx  is  monophyl- 
lous  and  oblique  ;  there  are  five  petals,  and  the  necta- 
rium  con  fills  of  five  petal-like  leaflets  ;  the  capfules  are 
iatorted  or  twilled  inwards. — There  are  four  fpecies, 
all  natives  of  wjrm  climates.  They  arc  ihrubby  plants, 
riling  from  five  to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  adorned  with 
flowers  of  a  yellow  colour.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds;  bat  are  tender,  and  in  Britain  mult  be  kept 
in  a  ftove  during;  the  winter. 

HELIOCARPUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Cohiirmifdra.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ; 
the  petals  four  ;  the  ftyles  limple  ;  the  capfule  bilocu- 
lar,  comprefied,  and  radiated  lengthwife  on  each  fide. 

HELIOCENTRIC  latitude  of  a  P/anet,  the  in- 
clination of  a  line  drawn  between  the  centre  of  the  fun 
and  th  e  centre  of  a  planet  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

HsLrocKXTR/c  Place  of  a  P.  ar.et,  the  place  of  the 
ecliptic  wherein  the  planet  would  appear  to  a  fpectator 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  fun. 

HELIOCOMETES,  a  phenomenon  fometimes  ob- 
Tervcd  about  fun-fetting  ;  being  a  large  luminous  tail 
or  column  of  light  proceed inp;  from  the  body  of  the 
fun,  and  dragging  after  it,  not  unlike  the  tail  of  a  co- 
met; whence  the  name. 

HELIODORUS  ^'Phoenicia,  bifhop  of  Tricain 
ThefTaly,  better  known  by  the  romance  he  compofed 
in  hisyouth  intitled  JEthwpics,  and  relatingthe  amours 
of  Theagenes  and  Chrriclca.  Some  fay  he  was  depo- 
fed  by  afynod,  becaufe  he  would  not  confent  to  the 
fuppreffing  that  romance.  The  fable  has  amoral  ten- 
dency, and  particularly  inculcates  the  virtue  of  chaftity. 
As  it  was  thefirft  ofthisfpecies  of  writing,  he  is  fiyled 
the  Father  oj  Romances,  He  was  alfo  a  good  Latin  poet, 
lie  lived  in  the  4th  century. 

HKLIOMETER,  formed  of  »x/cc/&«,  and  /mTpal 
meafure,  the  name  of  an  inftrament  called  alfo  aftrome- 
t>r,  invented  by  M.  Bougaer in  1747,  for  meafiring 
with  particular  exacthefs  the  diameters  of  the  ftars, 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fun  and  moon. 

Thisinftrument  is  a  kind  of  teleicope,  confining  of 
two(obj  eel -gk  lies  of  equal  focal  dift:H3c»,  placed  one  of 
them  by  the   i;Je  of  the  other,  fo-that  the  fame  eye- 
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glafs  ferves  for  both.  The  tube  of  this  imlramcrtt  is 
of  a  conic  form,  larger  at  the  upper  end,  which  re- 
ceives the  two  object-glafTes,  than  at  the  lower,  which 
isfurnifhed  with  an  eye-glafs  and  micrometer.  By 
the  confirmation  of  this  inftrument  two  didinct  images 
of  an  object  are  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs, 
whole  diftance,  depending  on  that  of  the  two  object - 
glafles  from  one  another,  may  be  meafured  with  great 
accuracy:  nor  is  it  necefTary  that  the  whole  difc  of 
the  fan  or  moan  come  withip  the  field  of  view  ;  fince, 
if  the  images  of  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  difc  be  form- 
ed by  each  object: -glafs,  the  whole  diameter  may  be 
ealily  computed  by  their  pofition  with  refpect  to '  one 
another:  for  if  the  objedt  be  large,  the  images  will 
approach,  or  perhaps  lie  even  over  one  another  ;  and 
the  object-glafTes  being  moveable,  the  two  images  may 
always  be  brought  exactly  to  touch  one  another,  and 
the  diameter  may  be  computed  from  the  known  diftance 
of  the  centres  of  the  two  glades.  Befides,  as  this  in- 
flruaient  has  a  common  micrometer  in  the  focus  of 
the  eye-glafs,  when  the  two  images  of  the  fan  or  moon 
are  made  in  part  to  cover  one  another,  that  part  which 
is  common  to  both  the  images  may  be  meafured  with 
great  exactnefs,  as  being  viewed  upon  a  ground  that 
is  only  one  half  lefs  luminous  than  itfelf :  whereas,  in 
general,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  viewed  upon  a  dark 
ground,  and  on  that  account  are  imagined  to  be  larger 
than  they  really  are.  By  a  fmall  addition  to  this  initru- 
ment,  provided  it  be  of  a  moderate  length,  M.  Bonguer 
thought  itverypoffibletomeafure  anglesof  thrceor  four 
degrees,  which  is  of  particular  confequencein  taking  the 
dillanceof  liars  from  the  moon.  With  this  iiiffcnv 
M.  Bougner,  by  repeated  obfervations,  found  that  the 
fun's  vertical  diameter,  tho'  fomewhat  dim  injured  by 
aftronomical  refraction,  is  longer  than  the  horizontal 
diameter;  and,  in  ascertaining  this  phenomenon,  he 
alfo  found,  that  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  fun's 
difc  are  not  fo  equally  defined  as  the  other  parts  ;  on 
this  account  his  image  appears  fomewhat  extended  in 
the  vertical  direction,  this  is  owing  to  the  decoin- 
pofition  of  light,  which  is  known  to  coniift  ofrays  dif- 
ferently refrangible  in  its  pailage  through  our  atmo- 
fpherc.  Thus  the  blue  and  violet  rays  which  proceed 
from  the  upoer  part  of  the  difc  at  the  fame  time  with 
thofe  of  otner  colours,  are  fomewhat  more  refracted 
than  the  others,  and  therefore  feem  to  us  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  higher  point ;  whereas  on  the  contrary, 
the  red  rays  proceeding  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  difc, 
being  lefs  refracted  than  the  others,  feem  to  proceed 
from  a  lower  point  ;  fo  that  the  vertical  diameter  is  ex- 
tended, cr  appears  longer,  than  the  horizontal  diameter. 

Mr  Servington  Savery  difcovcred  a  limilar  method 
of  improving  the  micrometer,  which  was  communica- 
ted to  the  Royal  Society  in  1743.  See  Micrometer. 

HELlOPHiLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  fili- 
qaofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  miking  under  the 
30th  order,  Siiiq:ir;frc.  There  are  two  nectariareGur- 
vated  towards  the  veiicular  bafe  of  the  calyx. 

HELIOPHOBI,  a  name  given  to  the  white  ne- 
groes or  albinos,  from  their  averiion  to  die  light  of 
the  fun.     See  Albino. 

HELIOPOL1S  (anc.  geog.),  fb  called  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Moles  On,  and  in 
feremiah  Bethfevus  ,■  a  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  the    Delta,     and  eait  of  Memphis;  of  a  very  old 
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Heliofcope  {landing,  its  origin  terminating  in  fable.     Here  flood 

II.        the  temple  of  the  fun,  held  in  religious  veneration. 

.  Hdix.     'j-jjg  city  ft0Q&  on  an    extraordinary    mount,  but  in 

w         Strabo's  time  was  defolate.  It  gave  name  to  the  Nomos 

Heliopclites. — There  was  another  Heliopoiis  in  Ccelo- 

fyria,  near  the  fprings  of  the  Orontes;  fo  called  from 

the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  which  was  in  great  vogue  over 

all  Syria. 

HELIOSCOPE,  in  optics,  a  fort  of  telefcppe,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  viewing,  the  fun  without  hurting  the 
eyes.     See  Telescope. 

As  the  fun  may  be  viewed  through  coloured  glafles 
.without  hurt  to  the  eyes,  if  the  object  and  eye  glaftes  of 
a  telefcope  be  made  of  coloured  glafs,  as  red  or  green, 
fuch  a  telefcope  will  become  an  heliofcope. 

But  Mr  Huygens  only  ufed  a  plain  glafs,  blackened 
at  the  flame  of  a  candle  on  one  fide,  and  placed  be- 
tween the  eye-glafs  and  the  eye;  which  anfwers  the 
deiign  of  an  heliofcope  very  well. 

HELIOSTATA,  in  optics,  an  inflrument  invented 
by  the  late  learned  Dr  S.  Gravefande ;  who  gave  it  this 
name  from  its  fixing,  as  it  were,  the  rays  of  the  fun  in 
an  horizontal  direction  acrofs  the  dark  chamber  all  the 
while  it  is  in  ufe.     See  Optics  (Index.) 

HELIOTROPE  {heliotr  opium),  among  the  anci- 
ents, an  inflrument  or  machine  for  mowing  when  the  fan 
arrived  at  the  tropics  and  the  equinoctial  line.  This 
name  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  fun-dial  in  general. 

Heliotrope  is  alfo  a  precious  flone,  of  a  green  co- 
lour, flreaked  with  red  veins.  Pliny  fays  it  is  thus 
called,  becaufe,  when  cafl  into  a  veifel  of  water,  the 
fun's  rays  falling  thereon  feem  to  be  of  a  blood  colour ; 
and  that,  when  out  of  the  water,  it  gives  a  faint  re- 
flection of  the  figure  of  the  fun  ;  and  is  as  proper  to  ob- 
ferve  eclipfes  of  the  fun  as  a  heliofcope.  The  helio- 
trope is  alfo  called  oriental  j a/per,  on  account  of  its 
ruddy  fpots.  It  is  found  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  as  alfo  in 
Ethiopia,  Germany,  Bohemia,  &c.  Some  have  afcribed 
to  it  the  facnlty  of  rendering  people  invifible,  like 
Gyges's  ring. 

HELIOTROPIUM,  turnsole:  A  genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4 1  ft  order,  Afperifolice.  The  corolla  is  falver-fhaped  and 
quinquefid,  with  leffer  dents  interjected  alternately  ; 
the  throat  clofed  up  by  fmall  arches  formed  in  the  co- 
rolla itfelf.  There  are  a  number  of  fpecies,  all  of  them 
natives  of  warm  countries.  Only  one,  called  thetricoc- 
cum,  growsin  Europe  ;  and  is  a  native  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  tlit  property  of  its 
berries,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Colovr- 
Makitig,  n°  36. 

HELIX,  in  geometry,  a  fpiral  line.  Sec  Spiral. 
— The  word  is  Greek,  !\/£,  and  literally  fignifies  "  a 
wreath  or  winding  :"  i\itr<ra>  involvo,  "  I  environ." 

In  architecture,  fome  authors  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  helix  and  the  fpiral.  A  flair-cafe,  accord- 
ing to  Daviler,  is  iii  a  helix,  or  is  helical,  when  the 
flairs  or  flepswind  round  a  cylindrical  newel  ;  whereas 
the  fpiral  winds  round  a  cone,  and  is  continually  ap- 
proaching nearer  its  axis. 

Helix  is  alfo  applied,  in  architecture,  to  the  cauli- 
eules  or  little  volutes  under  the  flowers  of  the  Corin- 
thian capital  ;  called  alfo  utih'tr. 
Helix,  in  anatomy,  is  the  whole  circuit  or  extent 


of  the  auricle  or  border  of  the  ear  outwards.    In  op-     Helix, 
pofition  to    which,  the  inner  protuberance  furrounded         *     '* 
thereby,  and  anfwering  thereto,  is  called  anthelix.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  141. 

Helix,  the  Snail,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  teflacea.  The  fhell  confifts  of 
-  one  fpiral,  brittle,  and  almoft  diaphanous  valve  ;  and 
the  aperture  is  narrow,  i'here  are  60  fpecies,  prin- 
cipally diftinguiihed  by  the  figure  of  their  fhells.  They 
are  or  various  lizes,  from  that  of  a  fmall  apple  to  lefs 
than  half  a  pea.  Some  of  them  live  on  land,  frequent- 
ing woods  and  gardens,  or  inhabiting  clefts  of  rocks 
and  dry  fand-banks.  Others  of  them  are  aquatic,  in- 
habiting ponds,  deep  rivers,  and  the  ocean.  The  prin- 
cipal fpecies  are, 

1.  The  jacintha,  with  a  violet-coloured  fhell,  is  re- 
markable for  the  extreme  thinnefsof  its  texture,  which 
breaks  with  the  leafl  pr enure,  and  feems  therefore  en- 
tirely calculated  to  keep  the  open  fea,  or  at  leafl  to  fhun 
rocky  fhores.  It  inhabits  the  feas  of  Europe,  efpe- 
cially  the  Mediterranean  ;  thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa; 
and  alfo  the  ocean.  The  living  animal,  when  touched, 
exfudes  ajuice  which  ftains  the  bauds  of  a  violet  colour. 
L)r  Havvkefvvorth  in  his  account  of  Cooke's  voyage, 
miftakes  this  fhell  for  that  which  yielded  the  purpura 
of  the  ancients.  But  whoever  looks  into  Pliny,  can 
never  have  the  leaft  idea  that  the  thin  fhell  aforemen- 
tioned could  be  the  fame  with  it.  They  had  feveral 
fhells  which  yielded  the  purple  dye :  but  thefe  were  all 

rock  fhells*,  and  very  different  both  in  figure  aad  *  Sue  Sue 
hardnefs  from  the  little  helix  jacintha  ;  which  is  not"***"5""* 
calculated  for  the  neighbourhood  of  rocks,  as  already  Murex. 
mentioned.  Vid.  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  1.  and  lib.  ix.  cap.  60, 
61.     See  alfo  Don  Ant.  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South  A- 
merica,  book  iv.  ch.  8. 

2.  The  pomatia,  or  exotic  fnail,  with  five  fpires, 
moft remarkably  ventricofe,  and fafciated  with alighter 
and  a  deeper  brown,  is  a  native  of  France,  where 
it  inhabits  the  woods;  but  has  been  naturalized  in 
England,  where  it  inhabits  the  woods  of  the  fouthern 
counties.  It  was  introduced,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  ;  whether  for  medical  purpofes,  or  as 
food,  is  uncertain  :  tradition  fays,  that  to  cure  his  be- 
loved wife  of  a  decay  was  the  object.  They  are  quite 
confined  to  the  fouthern  counties.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  them  into  Northamptonfhire,  but  they  would 
not  live  there. — Thefe  are  ufed  as  a  food  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  during  Lent ;  and  are  prefcrved  in  an 
efcargatoire,  or  a  large  boarded  place  in,  with  a  floor  co- 
vered half  a  foot  deep  with  herbs,  in  which  the  fnails 

neftle  and  fatten  f. — They  were  alfo  a  favourite  difh  f  Addi/on'* 
with  the  Romans,  who  had  their  cochiearia,  a  nurfery  Trav.  %yz. 
fimilar  to  the  above.     Fulvius  Hirpinus*  ^  was  the  firft  j  i>w/,  x. 
inventor  of  this  luxury,  a  little  before  the  civil  wars  c  56,  ' 
between  Caefar  and  Pompey.  The  fnails  were  fed  with  ■ 
bran  and  fodden  wine.     If  we  could  credit  Varro||,  ■■  L  ji;. 
they  grew  fo  large,  that  the  fhells  of  fome  would  hold  c#  i4. 
ten  quarts !  People  need  not  admire  the  temperance 
of  the   fupper  of  the  young  Pliny  §,  which  confided  ,  ^.^  XVi 
of  only  a   lettuce  a  piece,  three  fnails,  two  eggs,  a 
barley-cake,  fweet  wine  and  fnow, — in  cafe  his  fnails 
bore  any  proportion  in  fize  to  thofe  of  Hirpinus. — Its 
name  is  derived  not  from  any  thing  relating  to  an 
orchard,  but  from  va^a.,  an  operculum,  it  having' a  very 
itrong  one.     This  feems  to  be  the  fpecie^  defcribed  by    . 

Pliny, 
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Helix.  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  c.  39.  which  he  fays  wasfcarce  ;  that 
■  v  it  covered  itfelf  with  the  opercle,  and  lodged  under 
ground  ;  and  that  they  were  at  firft  found  only  about 
the  maritime  Alps,  and  more  lately  near  Velitrse.  [See 
Plate  CCXX.X1V.  the  figure  half  the  natural  fize.] 
3.  The  hortenfis,  or  garden-fhail,  is  in  form  like  the 
laft,  but  lefs,  and  not  umbilicated  and  clouded,  or 
mottled  with  browns.  It  abounds  with  a  vifcid  flimy 
juice,  which  it  readily  gives  out  by  boiling  in  milk  or 
water,  fo  as  to  render  them  thick  and  glutinous.  The 
decoctions  in  milk  are  apparently  very  nutritious  and 
demulcent,  and  have  been  recommended  in  a  thin  acri- 
monious ftate  of  the  humours,  in  confumptive  cafes  and 
emaciations. 

The  eyes  of  fnails  are  lodged  in  their  horns,  one  at 
the  end  of  each  horn,  which  they  can  retract  at  plea- 
fure.  The  manner  of  examining  thefe  eyes,  which  are 
four  in  number,  is  this:  when  the  horns  are  out,  cut 
ofFnimbly  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  ;  and  placing 
it  before  the microfcope,  you  may  difcover  the  black 
fpot  at  the  end  to  be  really  a  femiglobular  eye — The 
diflection  of  this  animal  is  very  curious  ;  for  by  this 
means  the  microfcope  not  only  difcovers  the  heart 
beating  jufl  againftthe  round  hole  near  the  neck,  which 
feeras  the  place  of  refpiration;  but  alfo  the  liver,  fpleen, 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  with  the  veins,  arteries,  mouth, 
and  teeth,  are  plainly  obfervable.  The  guts  of  this 
creature  are  green,  from  its  eating  of  herbs,  and  are 
branched  all  over  with  fine  capillary  white  veins  ;  the 
mouth  is  like   a  hare's  or  rabbit's,   with  four  or  fix 
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in  the  inteftines,  as  worms,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
this  creature  infefts  the  fnail  in  both  thefe  manners  ; 
being  found  fometimes  on  the  furface  of  its  body  and 
fometimes  within  its  inteftines.  There  is  a  part  of  the 
common  garden  fnail,  and  of  other  of  the  like  kinds, 
commonly  called  the  collar.  This  furrounds  the  neck 
of  the  fnail,  and  is  confiderably  thick,  and  is  the  only 
part  that  is  vifible  when  the  animal  is  retired  quietly 
into  its  fhell.  In  this  ftate  of  the  animal  thefe  infe&s, 
which  infeft  it  are  ufually  feen  inconliderable  numbers 
marching  about  very  nimbly  on  this  part  J  befides,  the 
fnail,  every  time  it  has  occafion  to  open  its  anus,  gives 
them  a  place  by  which  to  enter  into  its  inteftines,  and 
they  often  feize  the  opportunity. 

Snails  are  great  deftroyers  of  fruit  in  our  gardens, 
efpecially  the  better  forts  of  wall-fruit.  Lime  and 
afnes  fprinkled  on  the  ground  where  they  moftrefort 
will  drive  them  away,  and  deftroy  the  young  brood  of 
them  :  it  is  a  common  practice  to  pull  off"  the  fruit 
they  have  bitten  ;  but  this  fhould  never  be  done,  for 
they  will  eat  no  other  till  they  have  wholly  eat  up  this 
if  it  be  left  for  them. 

HELL,  the  place  of  divine  punilhment  after  death. 

As  all  religions  have  fuppofed  a  future  ftate  of  exift- 
ence  after  this  life,  fo  all  have  their  hell  or  place  of 
torment  in  which  the  wicked  are  fuppofed  to  be  pu- 
nilhed.  The  hell  of  the  ancient  heathens  was  divided 
into  two  manfions;  the  one  called  Elyfium,  on  the  right 
hand,  pleafant  and  delightful,  appointed  for  the  fouls 
of  good  men ;  the  other  called  Tartarus,  on  the  left,  a 


Hell. 


needle-teeth,  refembling  thofe  of  leeches,  and  of  afub-     region  of  mifery  and  torment  appointed  for  the  wicked. 


ftance  like  horn. --Snails  are  all  hermaphrodites,  having 
both  fexes  united  in  each  individual.  They  lay  their 
eggs  with  great  care  in  the  earth,  and  the  young  ones 
are  hatched  with  ftiells  completely  formed.  Cutting 
offi  fnail' s  head,  a  little  ftone  appears,  which  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  a  great  diuretic,  and  good  in  all  nephritic 
diforders.  Immediately  under  this  ftone  the  heart  is 
iieen  beating  ;  and  the  auricles  are  evidently  diftin- 
guilhable,  and  are  membranous,  and  of  a  white  colour; 
as  are  alfo  the  veflels  which  proceed  from  them. 

Snails  difcharge  their  excrements  at  a  hole  in  their 
neck;  they  alfo  breathe  by  this  hole,  and  their  parts 
of  generation  are  fituated  very  near  it.  The  penis  is  very 
long,  and  in  fhape  refembles  thai  of  a  whale.  In  the 
procefs  of  generation,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  with 
the  male  and  female  part  there  iflues,  at  the  aperture 
of  the  neck,  a  kind  of  fpear,  fhaped  like  the  head  of 
a  lance,  and  terminating  in  a  very  acute  point :  and 
when  the  two  fnails  turn  the  clefts  in  the  necks  to- 
wards each  other,  the  fpear  ifluing  from  one  pricks  the 
other,  and  then  either  drops  to  the  ground  or  is  carried 
ofFby  the  fnail  it  has  pricked.  This  fnail  inftantly 
withdraws,  but  foon  after  rejoins  the  other  which  it. 
pricks  inks  turn  ;  and  after  fuch  mutual  puncture,  the 
copulation  never  fails  of  being  confummated.  Snails 
are  faid  to  couple  three  times  at  the  diftance  of  about 
fifteen  days  from  each  other,  nature  producing  a  new 
fpear  for  each  time  of  copulation,  which  lafts  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  Attheendof  about  eighteen  days  they 
"bring  forth  their  eggs  by  the  aperture  of  the  neck. 

So  fmall  an  animal  as  the  fnail  is  not  free  from  the 
plague  of  fupporting  other  fmaller  animals  on  its  body; 
and  as  in  other  animals  we  find  thefe  ft' condary  ones 
either  living  only  on  their  furface,  as  lice,  &c.  or  only 


Thclatteronly  was  hell,  in  the  prefent  reftrained  fenfe 
of  the  word.     See  Elysium. 

The  philofophers  were  of  opinion,  that  the  infernal 
regions  were  at  an  equal  diftance  from  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  ;  neverthelefs  it  was  the  opinion  of  fome, 
that  there  were  certain  paflages  which  led  thither,  as 
the  river  Lethe  near  the  Syrtes,  and  the  Acherufian 
cave  in  Epirus.  At  Hermoine  it  was  thought,  that 
there  was  a  very  fhort  way  to  hell ;  for  which  reafon 
the  people  of  that  country  never  put  the  fare  into  the 
mouths  of  the  dead  to  pay  their  paflage. 

The  Jews  placed  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  believed  it  to  be  fituated  under  waters  and  moun- 
tains. According  10  them,  there  are  three  paflages 
leading  to  it :  the  firft  is  in  the  wildernefs,  and  by  that 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  defcended  into  hell ; 
the  fecond  is  in  the  fea,  becaufe  Jonah,  who  was 
thrown  into  the  fea,  cried  out  to  God  out  of  the  belly  of 
hell ;  the  third  is  in  Jerufalem,  becaufe  it  is  faid  the 
fire  of  the  Lord  is  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  is  in  Je- 
rufalem. They  likewife  acknowledged  feven  degrees 
of  pain  in  hell,  becaufe  they  find  this  place  called  by 
feven  different  names  in  fcripturc.  Though  they  be- 
lieved that  infidels,and  perfons  eminently  wicked,  will 
continue  for  ever  in  hell  ;  yet  they  maintained,  that 
every  Jew  who  is  not  infected  with  fome  herefy,  and 
has  not  acted  contrary  to  the  points  mentioned  by  the 
rabbins,  will  not  be  punifhed  therein  for  any  other 
crimes  above  a  year  at  moft. 

The  Mahometans  believe  the  eternity  ofrewards  and 
punifhmems  in  another  life.  In  the  Koran  it  is  faid, 
that  hell  has  feven  gates,  the  firft  for  the  Muflulmans, 
the  fecond  for  the  Chriftians,  the  third  for  the  Jews, 
the  fourth  for  the  Sabians,  the  fifth  for  the  Magians, 
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Hell      the  fixth  for  the  Pagans,  and  the  feventh  for  the  hy« 

II  pocrites  of  all  religions. 
Helle.  Among  Chriflians,  there  are  two  controverted  que-* 
ftious  in  regard  to  hell;  theone  concerns  locality,  the 
other  the  duration  of  its  torments.  1.  The  locality  of 
hell,  and  the  reality  of  its  fire,  began  firlt  to  be  con- 
troverted by  Origen.  That  father,  interpreting  the 
fcripmrc  account  metaphorically,  makes  hell  to  confift 
not  in  external  piiniihments,  but  in  a  confeieufnefs  or 
fenfe  of  guilt,  and  a  remembrance  of  pad  pleafures. 
Among  the  moderns,  IVIr  W  hi  lion  advanced  a  new 
hypothecs.  .  According  to  him  the  comets  are  fo 
many  hells  appointed  in  their  orbits  alternately  to  car- 
ry the  damned  into  the  confines  of  the  fun,  there  to 
be  feorched  by  its  violent  heat,  and  then  to,  return 
with  them  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn,  there  to  ftarve 
them  in  thci'ccold  and  di final  regions.  Another  mo- 
.dern  author,  not  faiisfied  with  any  hypothelis  hither- 
to advanced,  alligns  the  fun  to  be  the  local  hell.  2.  As 
to  the  fecond  queftion,  viz.  the  duration  of  hell  tor- 
ments, we  have  Origen  again  at  the  head  of  thofe 
who  deny  that  they  are  eternal ;  it  being  that  father's 
opinion,  that  not  only  men,  but  devils,  after  a  due 
courfeof  puniihment  fuitable  to  their  refpective  crimes, 
;ihall  be  pardoned  and  reftored  to  heaven.  The  chief 
principle  upon  which  Origen  built  his  opinion,  was  the 
nature  of  punijhment,  Vvhich  he  took  to  be  emenda- 
tory,  applied  only  as  phyfic  for  the  recovery  of  the 
patient's  health.  The  chief  objection  to  the  eternity 
of  hell  torments  among  modern  writers,  is  the  diipro- 
portion  between  temporary  crimes  and  eternal  pu- 
ndhments.  Thofe  who  maintain  the  affirmative, 
ground  their  opinions  on  fcripture  accounts  which 
reprefeut  the  pains  of  hell  under  the  figure  of  a  Worm 
which  never  dies,  and  a  fire  which  is  not  quenched; 
as  alfo  upon  the  words,  "  Thefe  fhall  go  away  into 
-everlaiting  pimilhnient,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal." 

HELLENICUS  of  Mitylene,  a  celebrated  Greek 
hilforian,  born  before  Herodotus,  flourifhed  about 
480  B.  C.  He  *rete  a  hiftory  of  the  ancient  kings 
and  founders  of  Cities,  but  which  hath  not  come  down 
to  us. 

HELLAS,  (anc.  geog.)  an  appellation  comprifing, 
according  to  the  mere  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
Achaia  and  Peloponnefus,  but  afterwards reflrained  to 
Achaia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  river 
Achelous,  on  the  north  by  mounts  Othrys  and  Octa, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Egean  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Saronic  and  Corinthian  bays,  and  by  the  ifthmus 
which  joins  it  to  Peloponnefus.  It  was  called  Hellas 
from  Hellen  thefon  of  Deucalion;  or  from  Hellas,  a 
diftridtof  Thelfaly  ;  whence  Hellenes  the  gentilitious 
name,  denoting  Greeks.     Now  called  Livadia- 

HELLE,  (fab.  hilt.)  a  daughter  of  Athamas  king 
of  Thebes  by  Nephele.  She  lied  from  her  father's 
houfc  with  her  brother  Phryxus,  to  avoid  the  cruel 
oppreiiion  of  her  mother-in-law  Ino.  According  to 
fome  accounts  fhe  was  carried  through  the  air  on  a  gold- 
en ram,  which  her  mother  had  received  from  Neptune, 
2nd  in  her  pailage  fhe  became  giddy  and  fell  from  her 
1  feat  in  that  part  of  the  fea  which  from  her  received  the 
name  a£  Hellefpojit.  Others  fay,  that  fhe  was  carried 
on  a  cloud  or  rather  upon  a  fhip,  from  which  fhe  fell 
into  the  fea  and  was  drowned  Phryxus  after  he  had 


given  his  filler  a  burial  on  the  neighbouring   coaffcs,  KeK-bore, 
purfued  his  journey,  and  arrived  in  Colchis.  Hdtefebrts!, 

HELLiLiOivL.     See  Helleborus. 

White-iis.LLtWs.Si.     See  Verateum. 

KELLEuGKUS,  hellebore  :  A  g'eaas  of  the 
poly gynia  order  belonging  to  the  pentanuria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
26th  order,  Mtuiifiliqu*.  There  is  no  calyx  but  five 
or  more  petals  ;  the  necl?.ria  are  bilaliated'  and  tubu- 
lar ;  the  caplules  polyfpermous,  and  a  little   erect. 

Species.  The  molt  remarkable  fpeciesof  this  plant. 
is  the  niger,  commonly  called  Chnjlmas  tofe.  It  nath 
roots  compoi'ed  of  many  thick  fidhy  fpreadiug  fires, 
crowned  by  a  large  chiller  of  lobcel  leaves,  coniilling 
each  offevenor  eight  obtufe  rlefhy  lobes,  united  to 
one  foot  flalk  ;  and  between  the  leaves  feverai  thick 
fieihy  fiower-llalks  three  orfour  inches  high,  furmount- 
ed  by  large  beautiful  white  flowers  of  five  roundiih  pe- 
tals, andnumerous  filament",  appearing  in  winter,  a- 
bout  or ioon  after  Chi iftmas. 

Culture.  This  plant  maybe  propagated  cither  by 
feeds  or  parting  the  roots.  It  profpers  in  the  open 
borders,  or  may  be  planted  in  pots  to  move  when  in 
bloom  in  order  to  adorn  any  particular  place  ;  but  if 
always  flowers  faireft  and  moil  abundantly  in  the  front 
of  a  warm  funny  border.  The  plants  may  be  remo- 
ved, and  the  roots  divided  for  propagation,  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  or  November ;  but  the  fooner  in  au- 
tumn itjs  done,  the  itronger  will  the  plants  flower  at 
their  proper  feafoa. 

Ufes.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  anciently  ufed  as 
a  cathartic.  The  tafte  of  it  is  acrid  and  bitter.  Its 
acrimony,  as  DrGrew  obferves,  isfirfl  felt  on  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  and  then  ipfeads  itfelf  immediately  to 
the  middle,  without  being  much  perceived  in  the  inter- 
mediate part.  On  chewing  the  root  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  tounguefeems  benumbed,  and  affected  with  a  kind 
of  paralytic  itupor,  as  when  burnt  by  eating  any  thing 
too  hot.  The  fibres  are  more  acrimonious  than  the 
headof  the  root  from  whence  they  illue.  Black  hel- 
lebore root,  taken  from  15  to  30  grains,  proves  a  ftrong 
cathartic  ;  and,  as  fuch  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
cure  of  maniacal  and  other  difordersproceeding  from 
what  the  ancients  called  the  atrabilis ;  in  which  cafes 
medicines  of  this  kind  aredoubtlefs  occafionally  of  ufe 
though  they  are  by  no  means  poireifedof  any  ipecific 
power.  It  does  not  however  appear,  that  our  black 
hellebore  acts  with  fo  much  violence  as  that  of  the  an- 
cients ;  whence  many  have  fupppofed  it  to  be  a  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  plant :  and  indeed  the  defcriptions 
with  the  ancients  have  left  us  of  the  hellebore,  do 
notagree  with  thofe  of  any  of  the  forts ..  ufuallv  taken 
notice  of  by  modern  botanifts.  Another  fpecies  has 
been  difcovered  in  the  eaftern  countries, which  Tourne- 
fort  diltinguilhes  by  the  name  of  helleborus  niger  orten- 
taiis,  uruplijfimofijlio,  caule  prtealtoflore  p rirpurafceute, 
and  fuppofesit  to  be  the  true  ancient  hellebore,  from  its 
growing  in  plenty  about  mount  Olympus,  and  in  the 
ifland  of  Anticyra,  celebrated  of  old  for  the  produc- 
tionof  tbisantimankcal  drug  :  he  relates,  that  a  fcruple 
of  this  fort,  given  for  a  dofe,  occafioned  convulfions — 
Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  looked  upon  principally  as 
an  alterative  ;  and  in  this  light  is  frequently  employed 
in  frsall  doles,  for  attenuating  vifcid  humours,  promo- 
ting the  uterine  and  urinary  difcharges,  and  opening 
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Helltn     inveterate  obstructions  of  the  remoter  glands.    It  often 
I1         proves  a  powerful  emmenagogue  in  plethoric  habits, 
HelL-no-    w][jere  fteel  is  ineffectual  or  improper.    In  Some  parts 
^_?1CX'      of  Germany,  a  Species  of  black  hellebore  has  been 
madelnfe  of,  which  frequently  produced  violent,  and 
Sometimes  deleterious,  effects.-  It  appears    to  be  the 
fetid  -kind  of  Linnaeus,  called  in  Ei\g\iih.fettU"wort,Jet- 
tsraiort,  or   bajiard  hellebore.  The  roots  of  this  may  be 
diftkiguihed  from  thofe  of  the  true  kind,  by  their  be- 
ing kfs  black. 

HELLEN,  the  ion  of  Deucalion,  is  faid  to  have 
given  the  name  of  Hellcnifts  to  the  people  before  called 
Creeks,  1521  B.C.     See  Greece. 

HELLENISM,  in  matters  of  language,  a  phrafc  in 
the  idiom,  genius,  or  construction  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

This  Word  is  only  ufed  when  fpeaking  of  the  au- 
thors who,  writing  in  a  different  language,  exprefs 
rhem  Selves  in  a  plirafeology  peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

HELLENISTIC  language,  that  ufed  by  the 
Grecian  Jewswholivedin  Egypt  and  other  parts  where 
the  Greek  tongue  prevailed.  In  this  language  it  is 
faid  the  Septuagint  Was  writen,  and  alfo  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  it  was  thus  denomi- 
nated to  (hew  that  it  was  Greek  filled  with  Htbraifins 
and  Syriacifms. 

HELLENISTS  (Helleniflee ),  a  term  occurring  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  which  in 
the  Engliih  verfton  is  rendered  Grecians. 

The  critics  are  divided  as  to  the  Significance  of  the 
word.  GEcnmenius,  in  his  Scholia  on  Actsvi.  1.  ob- 
lerves,  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  Signifying  thofe 
of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  thofe  who  fpoke 
Greek,  tkcsxxdv/sv  <$$cy?*{s.tvitc.  The  authors  of  the  Vul- 
gate verllon,  indeed,  render  it  like  ours,  Grteci;  but 
Meifieurs  Du  Port  Royal  more  accurately,  Juifs  Grecs, 
Greek  or  Grecian  Jews  ;  it  being  the  jews  who  fpoke 
Greek  that  are  here  treated  of,  and  who  are  hereby 
diftinguShed  from  the  Jews  called  Hebrew;,  that  is, 
who  Spoke  the  Hebrew  tongue  of  that  time. 

The  Hellenists,  or  Grecian  Jews,  were  thofe  who 
lived  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  where  the  Greek  tongue 
prevailed.  .  It  is  to  them  we  owe  the  Greek  verliou  of 
the  Old  Teftament  commonly  called  ihcSeptuagiut,  or 
that  of  the  feventy. 

Salmalius  and  Voffius  are  of  a  different  fentiment 
with  regard  to  the  Kellenifts.  The  latter  will  only  have 
them  to  be  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  Grecian  interests. 

Scaliger  is  reprefented,  in  the  Scaligerana,  as  avert- 
ing the  Hellcnifts  to  be  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Greece 
and  other  places,  and  who  read  the  Greek  Bible  in 
their  fynagogue,  and  ufed  th~  Greek  language  in  fa- 
cris ;  and  thus  they  were  oppofed  to  the  Hebrew  Jews 
who  performed  their  public  worihip  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and,  in  this  fenfe  St  Paul  Speaks  of  himfelf 
as  a  Hebrew  ©f  the  Hebrews,  Phil.  iii.  5.  i.  e.  a  He- 
brew both  by  nation  and  language.  The  Hellenifts 
are  thus  properly^  distinguished  from  the  Heller.es  or 
Greeks,  mentioned  John  xii.  20.  who  were  Greeks 
by  birth  and  nation,  and  yet  profelytes  to  the  Jewilh 
religion. 

HELLENODIC^E,  E*>.»vooW/,   in   antiquity,    the 
directors  of  the  Olympian  games.     At  firft  there  was 
only  one,  afterwards  the  number  increafed  to  two  and 
to  three,  and  at  length  to  nine.     They  aifemblcd  in  a . 
place  called  &xx9i«<Ai*«<oi  in  the  Elean  forum,  where 
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they  were  obliged  to  refide  ten  months  before  the  ce-  MeUcfpont 
lebration  of  the  games,  to  take  care  that  fuch  as  offer- 
ed themfclvs  to  contend,  performed  their  wftyvixiurp'*- 
ra,  or  preparatory  exercifes,  and  to  be  instructed  in  ali 
the  laws  of  games  by  certain  men  called  voy«3>i,*.«*fti*  r. 
"  keepers  of  the  law."  And  the  better  to  prevent  all 
unjuft  practices,  they  were  ■furtHi  r  obliged  to  take  an 
oath,  that  they  would  act  impartially,  would  take  no 
bribes,  nor  dil'covcr  the  reafon  for  which  they  dilliked 
or  approved  of  any  of  the  contenders.  At  the  folem- 
nity  they  fat  naked,  having  before  them  the  victorial 
crown  till  the  exercifes  were  finiihed,  and  then  it  was 
prefented  to  whomfoever  they  adjudged  it.  Neverthe- 
less, there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  hellenodicse  to  the 
Olympian  fen  ate. 

HELLESPONT,  a  narrow  ftrait  between  Aha  and 
Europe,  near  the  Propontis,  which  received  its  name 
from  h  EitE  who  was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage  to 
Colchis.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and  death  of 
Leander,  and  for  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes 
built  over  it  when  lie  invaded  Greece.  The  folly  of  this 
great  prince  is  well  known  in  beating  and  fettering  the 
waves  of  the  fca,  whole  inipetuoiity  fcattcred  his' Ships, 
and  rendered  all  his  labours  ineffeclual.  It  is  now 
called  ihe  Dardenelles,  It  is  about  33  milts  long,  and 
in  the  broad eft  partsthe  Aiiatic  coaft  is  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  diftance  from  the  European,  and  only  half 
a  mile  in  the  narroweft,  according  to  modern  invciti- 
gation,  and  the  cocks  are  heard  crowing  from  the  op- 
posite mores. 

HELLEN'S  (St)  a  town  of  the  Lie  of  Wight  in 
EaSt-Medina,  has  a  bay  which  runs  a  considerable  way 
within  land,  and  in  a  war  with  France  is  often  the 
ftation  and  place  ofrenclczvcus  for  the  Engliih  navy.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  is  that  clufter  of  rocks  called  the 
M'lxen.  It  had  an  old  church  lituated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  coaft,  which  was  endangered  to  be  warned 
away,  as  was  a  great  part  of  the  church-yard,  which 
occafioned  a. new  church  to  be  built  in  1719.  The 
priory  to  which  the  old  church  belonged  is  now 
converted  into  a  gentleman's  feat ;  is  in  a  remarkably 
pleafant  Situation,  and  commands  a  fine  profpect  of 
Portfmoiuh  and  the  Road  at  Spithead.  S^f  Helen's 
appears  to  have  been  of  more  conlideration  informer 
times  than  at  prefent. 

HELM,  a  long  and  flat  piece  of  timber,  or  an  affem- 
blage  of  feveral  pieces  fufpended  along  thehinder-pait 
of  a  lliip's  ftern-poft,  wiiere  it  turns  upon  hinges  to  the 
right  or  left,  ferving  to  direct  the  courfe  of  the  veilel, 
as  the  tail  of  a  fifh  guides  the  body. 

The  helm  is  ufually  compoSed  of  three  parts,  viz.  the 
rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  in  fmail 
velTels,  where  the  wheel  is  unneceffary. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  rudder,  it  becomes  gradually 
broader  in  proportion  to  its  diftance  from  the  top,  or 
to  its  depth  under  the  water.  The  back,  or  inner  pai  t 
of  it,  which  joins  to  the  ftern-poft,  is  diminifhed  into 
the  form  of  a  wedge  throughout  its  whole  length,  fo 
as  that  the  rudder  may  be  more  ealily  turned  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  where  it  makes  anobtttfe  angle  with 
the  keel.  It  is  Supported  upon  hinges;  of  which  thofe 
that  are  bolted  round  the  ftern-poft  to  the  after-ex- 
tremity of  the  Ship,  are  called  gnogings,  and  are  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  large  hole  on  the  after  part  of  the  ftern- 
poft.     The  other  parts  of  the  hingts,  which  are  bolted 
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Helm,     to  the  back  of  the  rudder,  are  called  pintles,  being 
*"■     *~— '  ftrong  cylindrical  pins,  which  enter  into  the  googings, 
and  relt  upon  them.     The  length  and  thicknefs  of  the 
rudder  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ftern-poft. 

The  rudder  is  turned  upon  its  hinges  by  means  of  a 
long  flrap  of  timber,  called  the  filter,  which  is  fixed 
horizontally  in  its  upper  end  within  the  veflel.  The 
movements  of  the  tiller  to  the  right  and  left,  accord- 
ingly, direct  the  efforts  of  the  rudder  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  fhip's  courfe  as  fhe  advances,  which,  in 
the  fea-languagc,  is  called  Peering.  The  operations 
of  the  tiller  are  guided  and  affifled  by  a  fort  of  tackle, 
communicating  with  the  fhip's  fide,  called  the  tiller- 
rope,  which  is  ufually  compofed  of  untarred  rope-yarns 
for  the  purpofe  of  traverfmg  more  readily  through  the 
blocks  or  pullies. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  management  of  the  helm, 
the  tiller-rope,  in  all  large  veflels,  is  wound  about  a 
wheel,  which  acts  upon  it  with  the  power  of  a  crane 
or  windlafs.  The  rope  employed  in  this  fervice  being- 
conveyed  from  the  fore -end  of  the  tiller  k,  to  a  fingle 
f  See  Deck,  block  i,  on  each  fide  of  the  fhip  f,  is  farther  commu- 
Pl,  GLVI.  nicated  to  the  wheel,  by  means  of  two  blocks  fuf- 
pended  near  the  mizen-mafl,  and  two  holes  immedi- 
ately above,  leading  up  to  the  wheel,  which  is  fixed 
upon  an  axis  on  the  quarter-deck,  almolt  perpendicu- 
larly over  the  fore-end  of  the  tiller.  P'ive  turns  of  the 
tiller-rope  are  ufually  wound  about  the  barrel  of  the 
wheel  ;  and,  when  the  helm  is  amid-Ihip,  the  middle 
turn  is  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  with  a  mark  by 
which  the  helmfman  readily  difcovers  the  fituation  of 
the  helm;  as  the  wheel  turns  it  from  the  ftarboard  to 
the  larboard  fide.  The  fpokes  of  the  wheel  generally 
reach  about  eight  inches  beyond  the  rim  or  circumfe- 
rence, ferving  as  handles  to  the  perfon  who  fleers  the 
veifel.  As  the  effect  of  a  lever  increafes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  its  arm,  it  is  evident  that  the 
power  of  the  helmfman  to  turn  the  wheel  will  be  in- 
ereafed  according  to  the  length  of  the  fpokes  beyond 
the  circumference  of  the  barrel. 
Plate  When   the  helm,  inftead  of  lying  in  a  right  line 

CCXXVI.  with  the  keel,  is  turned  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  as 
in  BD,  fig.  i.  it  receives  an  immediate  mock  from 
the  water,  which  glides  along  the  fhip's  bottom  in 
running  aft  from  A  to  B  ;  and  this  fluid  pnfhes  it 
towards  the  oppofite  fide,  whilft  it  is  retained  in  this 
pofition:  fo  that  the  ftern,  to  which  the  rudder  is  con. 
fined,  receives  the  fame  impreilion,  and  accordingly 
turns  from  B  to  b  about  fom'e  point  c,  whilft  the  head 
of  the  fhip  pafles  from  A  to  a.  It  nmfl  be  obferved, 
that  the  current  of  water  falls  upon  the  rudder  oblique- 
ly, and  only  ftrikes  it  with  that  part  of  its  motion 
which  acts  according  to  the  fine  of  incidence,  puihing 
it  in  the  direction  NP,  with  a  force  which  not  only 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  fliip's  courfe,  by  which 
this  current  of  water  is  produced,  but  alfo  upon  the 
extent  of  the  fine  of  incidence.  This  force  is  by  con- 
fequence  compofed  of-the  fquare  of  the  velocity  with, 
which  the  fhip  advances,  and  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of 
incidence,  which  will  neceflarily  be  greater  or  fmaller 
according  to  circumftances ;  fo  that  if  the  veflel  runs 
three  or  four  times  more  fwiftly,  the  abfolute  fhock  of 
the  water  upon  the  rudder  will  be  nine  or  16  times 
ftronger  under  the  fame  incidence :  and,  if  the  inci- 


dence is  increafed,  it  will  yet  be  augmented  in  a  greater  Helm, 
proportion,  becaufe  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence  '--  - 
is  more  enlarged.  This  impreflion,  or  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  the  power  of  the  helm,  is  always  very 
feeble  when  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  veflel ; 
but  as  it  operates  with  the  force  of  a  long  lever,  its 
efforts  to  turn  the  fhip  are  extremely  advantageous. 
For  the  helm  being  applied  for  a  great  diftance  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  G,  or  from  the  point  about  which 
the  vefTel  turns  horizontally,  if  the  direction  PN  of  the 
impreflion  of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  be  prolonged, 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  pafs  perpendicularly  to  R, 
widely  diftant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G  :  thus  the 
abfolute  effort  of  the  water  is  very  powerful.  It  is  not 
therefore  furprifing  that  this  machine  impreffes  the 
fhip  with  a  considerable  circular  movement,  by  pufhing 
the  ftern  from  C  to  b,  and  the  head  from  A  to  a  ;  and 
even  much  farther  whilft  fhe  fails  with  rapidity,  beeaufe 
the  effect  of  the  helm  always  keeps  pace  with  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  veflel  advances. 

Amongft  the  feveral  angles  that  the  rudder  makes 
with  the  keel,  there  is  always  one  pofition  more  fa- 
vourable than  any  of  the  others,  as  it  more  readily  pro- 
ditces-the  defired  effect  of  turning  the  fhip,  in  order  to 
change  her  courfe.  To  afcertain  this,  it  muftbe  con- 
fidered,  that  if  the  obliquity  of  the  rudder  with  the 
keel  is  greater  than  the  obtufe  angle  ABD,  fo  as  to 
diminifh  that  angle,  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the 
rudder  will  increafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  oppofe  the 
courfe  of  the  fhip  in  a  greater  degree ;  becaufe  the 
angle  of  incidence  will  be  more  open,  fo  as  toprefent 
a  greatei?  furf  ace  to  the  fhock  of  the  water,  by  oppo- 
fing  its  paflage  more  perpendicularly.  But  at  that  time 
the  direction  NP  of  the  effort  of  the  helm  upon  the 
fhip  will  pafs  with  a  fmaller  diftance  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  G  towards  R,  and  lefs  approach  the  per- 
pendicular NL,  according  to  which  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  power  applied  fhould  act  with  a  greater 
effect  to  turn  the  veflel.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  obtufe  angle  ABD  is  too  muchinclofed,  the  great- 
eft  impulfe  of  the  water  will  not  counterbalance  the 
lofs  fuftained  by  the  diftance  of  the  direction  NP  from 
NL,  or  by  the  great  obliquity  which  is  given  to  the 
fame  direction  NP  of  the  abfolute  effort  of  the  helm 
with  the  keel  AB.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  angle 
ABD  is  too  much  opened,  the  direction  NP  of  the 
force  of  the  action  of  the  helm  will  become  more  ad- 
vantageous to  turn  the  veflel,  becaufe  it  will  approach 
nearer  the  perpendicular  NL;  fo  that  the  line  pro- 
longed from  NP  will  increafe  the  line  GR,  by  remo- 
ving R  to  a  greater  diQnnce  from  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity G:  but  then  the  helm  will  receive  the  impreflion 
of  the  water  too  obliquely,  for  the  angle  of  incidence 
will  be  more  acute  ;  fo  that  it  will  only  prefent  a 
fmall  portion  of  its  breadth  to  the  fhock  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  by  confequence  will  only  receive  a  feeble  ef- 
fort. By  this  principle  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that 
the  greateft  diftance  GR  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
G,  is  not  fufficient  to  repair  the  diminution  of  force 
occafioned  by  the  too  great  obliquity  of  the  fhock 
of  the  water.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  when  the 
water  either  ftrikes  the  helm  too  directly,  or  too  ob- 
liquely, it  lofes  a  great  deal  of  the  effect  it  ought  to 
produce.  Between  the  two  extremes  there  is  there- 
fore 
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Helm,     for  a  mean  pofition,  which  is  the  mofl  favourable  to  the  other  hand,  experience  daily  teftifies,  that  a  (hip 

— v- — '  its  operations.  fleers  well  when  the  rudder  makes  the  angle  DBE  e- 

The  diagonal  NP  of  the  rectangle  IL  reprefents  the  qual  to  35*  only, 

abfolute  direction  of  the  effort  of  the  water  upon  the  -  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the    effect  of 

helm.    NI  expreffes  the  portion  of  this  effort  which  is  moving  the  wheel  to  govern  the  helm  increafes  in  pro- 

oppofed  to  the  Ihip's  head-way,  or  which  pulhcs  her  portion  to  the  length  of  the  fpokes;  and  fo  great  is 

aftern,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  keel.     It  is  eafily  the  power  of  the  wheel,  that  if  the  helmfman  employs 
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perceived,  that  this  part  NI  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
helm  contributes  but  lirtle  to  turn  the  veflel ;  for,  if  IN 
is  prolonged,  it  appears  that  its  direction  approaches 
to  a  very  fin  all  diftance  GV  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
G  ;  and  that  the  arm  of  the  lever  BN=GV,  to  which 
the  force  is  applied,  is  not  in  the  whole  more  than 
equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  rudder  :  but  the  rela- 
tive force  NL,  which  acts  perpendicular  to  the  keel, 
is  extremely  different.  If  the  firfl  NI  is  almofl  ufelefs, 
and  even  pernicious,  by  retarding  the  velocity  j  the 
fecond  NL  is  capable  of  a  very  great  effect,  becaufe  it 
operates  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  G  of  the  fhip,  and  acts  upon  the  arm  of  a  le- 
ver GE,  which  is  very  long.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
between  the  effects  NL,  and  NI  which  remit  from  the 
abfolute  effort  NP,  there  is  one  which  always  oppofes 
the  fhip's  conrfe,  and  contributes  little  to  her  motion 
of  turning  ;  whilfl  the  other  produces  only  this  move- 
ment of  rotation,  without  operating  to  retard  her  ve- 
locity. 

Geometricians  have  determined  the  mofl  advantage- 
ous angle  made  by  the  helm  with  the  line  prolonged 
from  the  keel,  and  fixed  it  at  45  °  44',  prefuming  that 
the  fhip  is  as  narrow  at  her  floating-line,  or  at  the  line 
defcribed  by  the  furface  of  the  water  round  her  bot- 
tom, as  at  the  keel.  But  as  this  luppofition  is  abfo- 
lately  falfe,  inafmuch  as  all  veflels  augment  their 
breadth  from  the  keel  upward  to  the  extreme  breadth 
where  the  floating-line  or  the  higheft  water-line  is  ter- 
minated ;  it  follows,  that  this  angle  is  too  large  by  a 
certain  number  of  degrees.  For  the  rudder  isimpref- 
fed  by  the  water,  at  the  height  of  the  floating  line 
more  directly  than  at  the  keel,  becaufe  the  fluid  exactly 
follows  the  horizontal  outlines  of  the  bottom  ;    fo  that 


a  force  upon  its  fpokes  equivalent  to  30  pounds,  it 
will  produce  an  effect  of  90  or  120  pounds  upon  the 
tiller.  On  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  water  is  col- 
lected into  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  rudder, 
which  is  very  narrow  incomparifon  with  the  length  of 
the  tiller  ;  fo  the  effort  of  the  water  is  very  little  re- 
moved from  the  fulcrum  B  upon  which  it  turns  ;  where- 
as the  tiller  forms  the  arm  of  a  lever  10  or  50  times 
longer,  which  a]  fo  increafes  the  powd  of  the  helmfman 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  tiller  bears  to  the  lever 
upon  which  the  impulfe  of  the  water  is  directed.  This 
force  then  is  by  confequence  10  or  15  times  ftronger  ; 
and  the  effort  of  20  pounds,  which  at  firfl  gave  the 
helmfman  a  power  equal  to  90  or  1 20  pounds,  becomes 
accumulated  to  one  ot  900  or  1800  pounds  upon  the 
rudder.  This  advantage  then  arifes  from  the  ihortnefs 
of  the  lever  upon  which  the  action  of  the  vva  er  is  im- 
preffed, and  the  great  comparative  length  of  the  tiller, 
or  lever,  by  which  the  rudder  is  governed  ;  together 
with  the  additional  power  of  the  wheel  that  directs  the 
movements  of  the  tiller,  and  flill  fanner  accumulates 
the  power  of  the  helmfman  over  it.  Such  a  demon- 
ftration  ought  to  remove  the  furprife  with  which  the 
prodigious  effect  of  the  helm  is  fonietimes  coniidered, 
from  an  inattention  toits  mechanifm  :  for  we  need  only 
to  obferve  the  preliure  of  the  wTater,  which  acts  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  about 
which  the  fhip  is  fuppoied  to  turn,  and  we  fhall  ealily 
perceive  the  difference  there  is  between  the  effort  of 
the  water  againft  the  helmfman,  and  the  effect  of  the 
fame  impulfe  againft  the  veiiel.  With  regard  to  the 
perfon  who  fleers,  the  water  acts  only  with  the  arm  of 
a  very  fhort  lever  NB,  of  which  B  is  the  fulcrum  :  on 
the  contrary,  with  regard  to  the  fhip,  the  force  of  the 


a  particular  poiition  of  the  helm  might  be  fuppofed     water  is  impreffed  in  the  direction  NP,  which  paffes  to 
neceflary  for  each  different  incidence  which  it  encoun-     a  great  diftance  from  G,  and   acts  upon  a  very  long 
ters  from  the  keel  upwards.     But  as  a  middle  pofi'  ion     lever  EG,  which  renders  the  action  of  the  rudder  ex 
may  be  taken  between  all  thefe  points,  it  will  be  fuffi-     tremely  powerful  in  turning    the  veflel ;  fo  that,  in  a 
cient  to  conlider  the  angle  formed  by  the  fides  of  the     large  fhip,  the  rudder  receives  a  ihock  from  the  water 
fhip,  and  her  axis,  or  the  middle  line  of  her  length,  at     of  2700  or  2800  pounds,  which  is  frequently  the    cafe 
the  furface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  determine  after- 
wards the  mean  point,  and  the  mean  angle  of  inci- 
dence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  angle  540  44'  is  too  open,  and 
very  unfavourable  to  the  fhip's  head-way,  becaufe  the 
water  acts  upon  the  rudder  there  with  to©  great  a  fine 
of  incidence,  as  being  equal  to  that  of  the  angle  which 
itmakes  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel  below : 
but  above,  the  Ihock  of  the  water  is  almoft  perpendi- 
cular to  the  rudder,  becaufe  of  the  breadth  of  the  bot- 
tom, as  we  have  already  remarked.  If  then  the  rud- 
der is  only  oppofed  to  the  fluid  by  making  an  angle 
•f  450  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel,  the  im- 
preflion,  by  becoming  weaker,  will  be  lefs  oppofed  to 
the  fhip's  head-way,  and  the  direction  NP  of  the 
abfolute  effort  of  the  water  upon  the  helm  drawing 
nearer  to  the  lateral  perpendicular,  will  be  placed  more 
advantageoufly,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned.    On 
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when  fhe  fails  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  leagues  by 
the  hour  ;  and  this  force  being  applied  in  E,  perhaps 
ico  or  110  feet  diftant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G, 
will  operate  upon  the  flup,  to  turn  her  about,  with 
1 70,000  or  308,000  pounds  ;  whilfl,  in  the  latter  cafe,, 
the  helmfman  acts  with  an  effort  which  exceeds  not  30 
pounds  upon  the  fpokes  o'  the  wheel. 

After  what  has  been  faid  of  the  helm,  it  is  eafy  to 
judge,  that  the  more  a  fhip  increafes  her  velocity  with 
regard  to  the  fea,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  rudder  ;  becaufe  it  acts  againft  the  water  with  a 
force,  which  increafes  as  rhe  fquare  of  the  fwiltnefs  of 
the  fluid,  whether  the  fhip  advances  or  retreats-;  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  Ihe  has  head-way  or  ftern-way ; 
with  this  diitinction,  that  in  thefe  two  circumltances 
the  effects  will  be  contrary.  For  if  the  veflel  retreats, 
or  moves  aftern,  the  helm  will  be  impreffed  from  I  to 
N  j  and  inflcadof  being  pufhed  according  to  NP,  it 
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Helmet   will  receive  the  effort  of  the  water  from  N  towards  R  ; 
ll         fo  that  the    fiem    will    be    tranfported   to  the  fame 
Helos.     movement,  and  the  head  turned  in  a   contrary  direc- 
tion. 

When  the  helm  operates  by  itfelf,  the  centre  of  ro- 
tation of  the  {hip,  and  her  movement,  arc  determined 
by  eflimating  the  force  of  this  machine  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
by  multiplying  the  furface  of  the  rudder  by  the  fquare 
of  the  flap's  velocity. 

There  are  feveral  terms  in  the  fea-langnage  relat- 
ing to  the  helm  ;  as,  Bear  up  the  hel-t. ;  that  is,  Let 
the  ihip  go  more  large  before  the  wind.  Helm  a  mid- 
Jhip,  ox  yight  the  heim  :  that  is,  Keep  it  even  with 
the  middle  of  the  {hip.  Port  the  helm.  Put  it  over 
to  the  left  fide  of  the  fliip.  Starboard  the  helm,  Put  it  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  {hip. 

HELMET  an  ancient  defenfive  armour  worn  by 
horfemen  both  in  war  and  in  tournaments.  It  co- 
vered botli  the  head  and  face,  only  leaving  an  a- 
perturc  in  the  front  fecured  by  bars,  which  was  call- 
ed the  vlfor 

In  atehievements,  it  is  placed  above  the  efcutcheon 
for  the  principal  ornament,  and  is  the  true  mark  of 
chivalry  and  nobility.  Helmets  vary  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  thofe  who  bear  them.  They  are  al- 
fo  nfed  as  a  bearing  in  coats  of  arms.  See  Heraldry. 

HELMINTHOLITHUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  given  by  Linnseus  to  petrified  bodies  refembling 
worms. 

Of  thefe  he  reckons  four  genera.  1.  Petrified  li- 
thophyta,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Sweden.  2.  Pe- 
trified {hells.  3.  Petrified  zoophytes.  4.  Petrified 
reptiles. 

HELMONT  (John  Baptift  Van),  a  celebrated 
Flemifh  gentleman,  was  born  at  Bruflels  in  1577.  He 
acquired  {uch  {kill  in  natural  philofophy,  phyfic,  and 
chemiury,  that  he  was  accounted  a  magician,  and 
thrown  into  the  inquilition  :  but  having  with  difficul- 
ty juftified  himfelf,  as  foon  as  he  was  releafed  he  re- 
tired to  Holland  ;  where  he  died  in  1644.  He  pub- 
lished, 1.  De  ?nag>ieiica  corporinn  atrations.  2.  Fe- 
brhtm  doCirlna  inaudita.  3.  Ortus  medicina.  5.  Fa- 
radoxa  de  aquis  fpadanis ;  and  other  works,  printed 
together  in  one  volume  folio. 

Helmont,  a  fmall  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Dutch  Brabant,  and  capital  of  the  DiftricT:  of  Peeland, 
with  a  good  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aa,  in 
E  long.  5.  37.  N.  Lat.  §i.  31. 

HELMSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunfwick,  built  by  Charlemagne,  in  E.  Long.  11. 
10.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

Helmstadt,  a  ftrong  maritime  town  of  Sweden, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Holland,  feated  near 
the  Baldc  Sea  ;  in  E.  Long.  21.  5.  N.  Lat.  56.  44. 

HELOMAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  10th  order, 
Corona-ia;.  The  corolla  is  hexpetalous  ;  there  is  no 
calyx  ;  and  the  capfule  is  triiocular. 

HELOISE,  famous  for  her  unfortunate  affection 
for  her  tutor  Abelard,  and  for  her  Latin  letters  to  him 
after  they  had  retired  from  the  world.  She  died  ab- 
befs  of  Paraclet  in  1163.     See  Abelard. 

HELOS,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  maritime  town  of  La- 
conia,  fituated  between  Trinafus  and  Acrise,  in  Pau- 
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fanias's  time  in  ruins.  The  diflrict  was  callcJ  Helote, 
and  the  people  Hetotes,  Helots,  tielei,  and  Heleat.r, 
by  Stephanus;  and  Hot  a,  by  Livy.  Being  fubdued 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  were  all  reduced  to  a 
Hate  of  public  flavery,  or  made  the  ilaves  cf  the  pub- 
lic, on  thefe  conditions,  viz.  that  they  neither  could 
recover  their  liberty,  nor  be  fold  out  of  the  territory  of 
Sparta.  Hence  the  term  awrtvuv,  in  Harpocration, 
for  being  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  ;  and  hence  alfo  the  La- 
cedemonians called  the  ilaves  of  all  nations  whatever 
helotes.     Helcticus  is  the  epithet. 

HELOTS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  (laves  of  the 
Spartans.  See  Helo? — The  freemen  of  Sparta  were 
forbidden  the  exercife  of  any  mean  or  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  therefore  the  whole  care  of  fupplying 
the  city  with  neceifaries  developed  upon  the  Helots. 

HELSINBURG.    See  Elsinburg. 

HELSINGIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Jempterland  and  Medelpadia,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Boihnic  gulf,  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by 
Dalecarlia  and  Geftricia.  It  is  full  of  mountains  and 
forefts,  and  the  inhabitants  are  almoft  conftantly  em* 
ployed  in  hunting  and  fiihing.  It  has  no  cities  :  the 
principal  towns  are,  Hudwickvald,  Alia,  and  Dilfoo. 

HELSiNGIC  character  a  peculiar  kind  of  cha- 
racter found  inferibed  on  {tones  in  the  province  of  Hel- 
fmgia.  The  Runic  and  Helfmgic  characters  maybe 
eafily  transformed  into  each  other. 

HELSTON,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England,  feat- 
ed on  the  river  Cober,  near  its  influx  into  the  fea.  It 
is  one  of  thofe  appointed  for  the  coinage  ef  tin  and  the 
place  of  aflembly  for  the  well  divilion  of  the  {hire.  By 
a  grant  of  Edward  III.  it  has  a  market  on  Saturday, 
and  fairs  on  March  13th,  July  20th,  September  9th, 
November  8th,thefecond  Saturday  before  StThcmas's 
day,  and  the  Saturday  before  Midlent-Sunday,  Palm- 
Sunday,  and  Whit- Monday.  It  had  formerly  a  priory 
and  a  caftle,  and  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  but  was  not  incorporated  till  the 
27th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  a  mayor,  to 
be  chofen  on  September  29.  and  four  aldermen,  who 
are  to  be  of  the  oommcn-councilmen,  and  to  chufe  24 
aQftants;  it  was  re-incorporated  Auguft  16.  1774. 
Here  is  a  large  market-houfe  and  a  guild-hall,  and  four 
ftreets  that  lie  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  a  little  chan- 
nel of  water  running  through  each.  The  ftfeple  of 
the  church,  with  its  fpire,  is  90  feet  high,  and  a  fea- 
mark.  A  little  below  the  town  there  is  a  tolerable 
good  harbour,  where  feveral  of  the  tin-lhips  take  in 
their  lading.  King  John  exempted  this  place  from 
paying  toll  any  where  but  in  the  city  of  London  ;  and 
from  being  impleaded  any  where  but  in  their  own  bo- 
rough. It  contains  abeut  400  houfes,  is  well  inhabit- 
ed, and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

HELVELIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.     The  fungus  is  of  the  fhape  of  a  top. 

HELVETIC,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  the 
Switzers,.or  inhabitantsof  the  Swifs  cantons,  who  were 
anciently  called  Htlvetil, — The  Helveticbody  compre- 
hends the  republic  of  Switzerland,  coniifting  of  13  can- 
tons, which  make  fo  many  particular  commonwealths. 
By  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  Helvetic  body,  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  feveral  {fates  and  republics  are  to 
be  decided  within  tbemfelves,  without  the  intervention 
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Helvetii    °*  an7  foreiSn  Power-     The  government  of  this  body 
-C  n         is  chiefly  democratic,  with  ionic  mixture  of  the  arifto. 

Hclvoet.    cratic. 

HELVETII,  a  people  of  Belgica,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Allobroges  and  the  Provincia  Romana  ; 
famed  for  bravery  and  a  turn  for  war.  Called  Civitas 
Helvetia,  and  divided  into  four  Pagi  or  Cantons  :  litu- 
ated  to  the  fouth  and  well  of  the  Rhine,,  by  which  they 
were  divided  from  the  Germans  -,  and  extending  to- 
wards Gaul,  from  which  they  were  feparated  by  mount 
Jura  on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Rhodanusand  Lacus  Le- 
manus  on  the  fouth,  and  therefore  called  a  Gallic  na- 
tion (Tacitus,  Caefar,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny.)  For- 
merly a  part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  but  byAuguftus  afligned 
to  Belgica. 

HELVETIUS  (Adrian),  an  eminent  phyfician, 
born  in  Holland.  After  having  ftudied  phyiic  at  Ley- 
den,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  great  repu- 
tation in  hisprofeilion.  He  introduced  in  France  the 
ufe  of  Ipecacuanha  in  the  cure  of  dylenteiics;  a  reme- 
dy which  he  at  firft  kept  fecret,  but  was  ordered  to 
make  it  public,  and  on  that  account  received  a  grati- 
fication from  the  king  of  iooo  louis  d'ors.  He  was 
made  infpedlor-general  of  the  hofpitals  in  Flanders, 
.  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France, 
&c.  ;  and  died  at  Paris,  1727,  aged  65.  He  wrote  a 
treatife  on  the  moll  common  difeafes,  and  the  reme- 
dies proper  for  their  cure  (the  beft  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  1 724,  in  two  volumes  octavo) ;  and  other  works. 

Helvetius  (John  Claude),  fon  of  the  above,  was 
born  in  1685,  and  died  in  1715.  He  was  firft  phyfi- 
cian to  the  queen,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  town 
as  well  as  court.  He  was,  like  his  father,  infpeclor- 
general  of  the  military  hofpitals.  He  was  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
London,  and  of  the  Academies  of  Pruffia,  Florence, 
and  Bologne.  He  is  the  author  of  1.  Idee  Generate  de 
I'economie  animate,  1722, 8  vo.  2.Principia  Phyfco-Me- 
d:catin  tyronum  Medicin<rgratiam  conferipta, 2  vols .8  vo. 

We  may  juft  mention  alfo,  that  he  is  the  father  of 
theMonf.  He  LVErius,who  wrote  the  celebrated  book 
Del'  Efprit;  and  whom  Voltaire  calls  tl  a  true  philofo- 
pher;"  but  whofe  book  was  ftigmatized  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  and  fuppreiled  by  the 
government. 

HELVICUS  (Chriftopher),  profeflbr  of  divinity, 
Greek,  and  the  Oriental  tongues,  in  the  univerlity  of 
GifTcn,  died  in  the  rlower  of  his  age  in  1617;  after 
having  publifhed  feveral  books,  and  projected  more. 
The  Hebrew  language  wasfo  familiar  to  him,  that  he 
fpoke  it  as  fluently  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  was  not 
only  a  good  grammarian,  but  alfo  an  able  chronologer. 
His  chronological  tables  have  been  greatly  efteemed, 
though  they  are  not  free  from  errors. 

HELVIDIANS,  a  feci:  of  ancient  heretics,  deno- 
minated from  their  leader  Helvidins,a  difciple  of  Aux- 
cntius  tu".  Arian,  whofe  diflinguifliing  principle  was, 
that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jtfus,  did  not  coutinue  a  vir- 
gin, but  had  other  children  by  Jofeph. 

HELVOET-sluys,  a fea- port  town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  feated  on  the  illand  of  Voorn,  in  the 
province  of  Holland,  and  where  the  Englifh  packet- 
boat  always  goes.     It  is  but  a  fm all  place,  coniiftiug 
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quay,  and   two  or  three  little 


ftreets.  But  it  is  very  well  fortified,  andefteemed  the 
fa  felt  harbour  in  the  country.  The  large!!:  men  of 
war  may  come  up  to  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  and  yet 
it  has  but  very  little  trade,  becaufe  the  merchants 
choofe  to  live  higher  up  the  country.  E.  Long.  4.  o. 
N.  Lat.  51.  44. 

HEMATH,  or  Hamath,  (anc.  geog.),  the  name 
of  a  city  (whofe  king  was  David's  fuend,  2  Sam.  ix.) 
to  the  fouth  of  Lebanon  ;  from  which  a  territory  was 
called  Nemath,  on  the  north  ©f  Canaan  and  fouth  or" 
Syria,  as  appears  by  the  fpies,  Numb.  xiii.  1  Kings  viL. 
Ezek.  xlvii.  Whether  one  or  more  citie-s  and  dif- 
tricts  of  this  name  lay  in  this  tract,  neither  intepre- 
ters  nor  geographers  are  agreed.  The  ealltrn  part 
was  called  Hemath-zoba,  2Chron.  viii.  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  that  there  was  a  city  in  Zobaoi  this  name  forti- 
fied by  Solomon.  In  defining  the  boundary  of  Pale- 
ftine,  it  is  often  faid,/)*07«  the  entering  of Hamath  ;  as, 
a  province  to  be  entered  into  through  a  llrait  or  defile. 
And  if  there  was  fuch,  the  nextqueltion  is,  From  what 
metropolis  it  was  called  Hemath  P  Antioch,  capital  ©f 
Syria,  is  fuppofed  to  be  called  Hemath  or  Amatka, 
(Jonathan,  Targum,  &c);  and  again,  Epiphania, 
(Jofephus.)  Both  were  to  the  north  of  Lebanon  ;  con-. 
fequently  not  the  Hemath  of  Scripture,  the  immediate 
boundary  of  Paleftine  to  the  north,  and  lying  to  the 
fouth  of  Lebanon. 

HEMATITES.  See  Hjematites. 

HEMELAR  (John),  an  eminent  antiquarian,  and 
canon  of  Antwerp,  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at 
the  Hague;  and  wrote  a  work,  entitled  Expoftio  Nu- 
viifmatum  imperatorum  Romanorian  a  Julio  Cuefare  ad 
Heracliu7n;  which  is  very  fcarce,  though  it  has  had  fe- 
veral editions. 

HEMEPi-OBAPTISTS,  a  fed  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  thus  called  from  their  warning  and  bathing  every 
day,  in  all  feafons  ;  and  performing  this  cuflom  with 
the  greateft  folemnity,  as  a  religious  rite  ncceiiary  to 
falvation. 

Epiphanius,  who  mentions  this  as  the  fourth  herefy 
among  the  Jews,  obferves,  that  in  other  points  theie 
heretics  had  much  the  fame  opinions  as  the  Scribes 
and  Pharifees  :  only  that<hey  denied  therefurreelion 
of  the  dead,  in  common  with  the  Sadducees,  and  re- 
tained a  few  other  of  the  improprieties  of  thefe  lift; 

The  feels  who  pafs  in  the  Ealt  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Sabians,  calling  themfelves  Meudai  Lain,  or  xhs 
difciples  of  John,  and  whom  the  Europeans  entitle  the 
Chriftians  of  St  John,  becaufe  they  yet  retain  fome 
knowledge  of  thegofpel,  are  probably  ofjeuifh  origin, 
and  feem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  He- 
merobaptifls  ;  atleaftitis  certain, that  lhatJohn,whom 
they  conliJei  as  the  founder  of  their  feet,  bears  no  fore 
of  limilitude  to  John  the  Baptift,  but  rather  refcmblcs 
the  perfon  of  that  name  whom  the  ancient  writers 
reprefent  as  the  chief  of  the  Jewiflt  Hemeroba;  tills. 
Thefe  ambiguous  Chriftians  dwell  in  Perlia  and  Ara- 
bia, and  principally  at  BalTora  ;  and  their  religion  con- 
fifts  in  bodily  warnings,  performed  frequently,  and 
with  great  folemnityj  and  attended  with  certain  cere- 
monies which  the  priefls  mingle  with  this  fuperfliu- 
ous  fervice. 

HEMEROBIUS,  in  zoology:  A  genus  of  infects 
of  the  neuroptera  order  ;  the  characters  of  which  are 
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thefe.  The  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  two  teeth ;  the  pal- 
pi are  four  ;  the  wings  are  deflected,  but  not  plaited  ; 
and  the  antennae  are  briftly,and  longer  than  the  breafl. 
There  are  1 5  fpecies,  principally  diitinguiflied  by  their 
colours.—This  infect  takes  the  name  of  hemerobius  hom 
CCXXXIV  the  Ihortnefs  of  its  life,which,  however,  continues  fe- 
vc-ral  Jays.  In  the  ftate  of  larva  it  is  a  great  devourer 
of  plant- lice,  for  which  it  has  had  bellowed  upon  it  the 
appellation  of  lion  of  the  plant-lice.  The  hernerobii, 
even  after  their  transformation,  preferve  their  carni- 
verous  inclination.  Not  fatisfiedwiih  making  war  up- 
on the  plant-lice, who  tamely  let  themfelves  be  devour- 
ed, they  do  not  fpare  each  other.  The  eggs  of  this  infect 
are  born  upon  fmall  pedicles,  which  are  nothing  but  a 
gum  fpun  out  by  the  hemerobius  by  raifing  up  the 
hinder  part  of  its  abdomen,  and  by  that  means  the  egg 
remains  faflened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thread. Thofe 
eggs  are  depofited  upon  leaves,  and  fet  in  the  form  of 
bunches.  They  have  been  taken  for  parafitic  plants. 
The  larva,  when  hatched,  finds  there  its  food  in  the 
midftof  the  plant  lice.  In  15  or  16  days  it  has  attained 
to  its  full  growth.  With  its  fpinning  wheel  at  its  tail, 
it  makes  itfelf  a  fmall,  round,  white,  filky  cod,  of  a 
clofe  texture.  In  fummer,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
ihe  hemerobius  iffues  forth  with  its  wings  ;  but  when 
the  cod  has  not  been  fpun  till  autumn,  the  chryfa- 
lis  remains  in  it  the  whole  winter,  and  does  not  un- 
dergo its  final  metamorphofis  till  the  enfuing  fpring. 
The  flight  of  this  infect  is  heavy  :  fome  fpecies  have 
an  excrementkious  fmell.  One  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  water- hemerobius,  becaufe'  it  lives  moftly  at  the 
water-fide. 

HEMEROCALLIS,  day-lily,  or  lily  afphodel: 
A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  10th  order,  Coronaria.  The  corolla 
is  campanulated,  with  the  tube  cylindrical  j  the  (lami- 
na declining  downwards. 

Species,  r.  The  flava,  or  yellow  day-lily,  hath 
flrong  fibrous  roots,  fending  up  large  hollow  keel- 
fhaped  leaves,  two  feet  long,  upright,  leaflefs  firm 
ftalks,  two  feet  high  ;  dividing  at  top  into  feveral  foot- 
ftalks,  each  terminated  by  one  large  lilaceous  yellow 
flower  of  an  agreeable  odour.  Of  this  there  is  a  va- 
riety called  the  hemerocallis  mi?ior,or  fmall  yellow  day- 
lily.  2.  The  fulva,  reddifh,  or  copper-coloured  day- 
lily,  hath  roots  compofed  of  ftrong  flefhy  fibres  and 
large  oblong  tubes  ;  radical,  keel-lhaped,  hollow, 
pointed  leaves,  a  yard  long,  reflected  at  top  ;  with  leaf- 
lefs ftalks  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  large  copper 
coloured  lilaceou's  flowers.  Thefe  have  large  ftainina, 
charged  with  a  kind  of  brown-coloured  farina ;  which 
on  being  touched  or  finelled  to,  is  difcharged  in  great 
plenty  all  over  the  hands  and  face. 

Culture.  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  any  where.  They  may  be  eaiily  progagated  by 
parting  their  roots  in  autumn,  or  almoft  any  time  al- 
ter flowering,  or  before  they  begin  to  flower. 

HEMERQDROIV1I,  (compounded  of  >,ma  "day,'* 
and  /po//©^'  courfe,"  &c.)  amongtheancients,  were 
ecntinels  or  guards,  appointed  for  the  fecurity  and  pre- 
fefvation  of  cities  and  other  places.  They  went  out  of 
thecity  every  morning  as  foon  as  thegates  were  open- 
ed, and  kept  all  day  patrolling  round  the  place  ;  fome- 
times  alfo  making  excurfions  farther  into  the  country, 


to  fee  that  there  were  no  enemieslying  in  wait  tofur-   Hemerow 
prife-them.  dromi 

Hemerodromi  were  alfo  a  fort  of  couriers  among         |l 
the  ancients,  who  only  travelled  one  day,  and  then  de-  He™lob°- 
livered  theirpackets  or  difpatches  to  a  frefh  man,  who  ■■     °"'     . 
run  his  day,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey .     The 
Greeks  had  thefe  fort  of  couriers,  which  they  deri- 
ved from  the  Perfians,  who  were  the  inventors  there- 
of, as  appears  from  Herodotus.  Auguftus  had  the  fame; 
at  leaft  he  eftablifhed  couriers, who,  if  they  did  not  re- 
lieve each  other  from  day  to  day,  yet  did  it  from  fpace 
to  fpace,  and  that  fpace  was  not  very  great. 

HEMEROTROPHIS,  in  antiquity,  a  meafure  of 
capacity,  the  fame  with  the  chcenix.  It  was  fo  called 
from  its  holding  one  day's  food.  The  word  is  com- 
pounded of  n/xifee  a  day,  and  rfoynjood. 

HEMI,  a  word  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  divers 
terms.  It  fignifies  the  fame  with  femi  or  demi,  viz. 
"  half  ;"beingan  abbreviature  of  n^nrv(hemi/y s, which 
fignifies  "  the  fame."  The  Greeks  retrenched  the  lafl 
fy  liable  of  the  word  »f/.i<rv(  in  the  compofition  of  words  ; 
and  after  their  example,  we  have  done  fo  too  in  moll 
of  the  compounds  borrowed  from  them. 

HEMICRANIA,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  cepha- 
lalgia, or  head-ach  ;  wherein  only  one  fide  of  the  head 
is  afFected  ;  and  owing  to  a  congeflion  of  blood  in  the 
veffels  of  that  half. 

HEM1CYCLE,  Hemicyclum,  compounded  of. 
»/*;trt/c  half,  and  kvuko;  circle,  a  femicircle. 

Hemicycle  is  particularly  applied  in  architecture,, 
to  vaults  in  the  cradle  form  ;  and  arches  or  fwecps  of 
vaults,  conllituting  a  perfect  femicircle.  To  conftruct 
an  arch  of  hewn  ftone,  they  divide  the  hemicycle  into 
fo  many  vouflbirs  ;  taking  care  to  make  them  an  un- 
even number,  that  there  be  no  joint  in  the  middle, 
where  the  key  ftone  ihould  be.  SeeKEY  and  Bridge.         , 

Hemicyclium  was  alfo  a  part  of  the  orcheftra  in 
the  ancient  theatre.  Scaligcr,  however,  obferves,  it 
was  no  Handing  part  of  the  orcheftra  ;  being  only 
ufed  in  dramatic  pieces,  where  fome perfons  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  arrived  from  fea,  as  in  Plautus's  lindens. 

The  ancients  had  alfo  a  fort  of  fun-dial,  called  hemi- 
cycliu7itr  It  was  a  concave  femicircle,  the  upper  end 
or  cufp  whereof  looked  to  the  north.  There  was  a. 
flyle,  or  gnomon,  ifluing  from  the  middle  of  the  he- 
micycle, whereof  that  point  correfponding  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  hemicycle  reprefented  the  centre  of  ther 
earth;  and  its  lhadow  projected  on  the  concavity  of  the 
hemicycle,  which  reprefented  the  fpace  between  one 
tropic  and  another,  the  fun's- declination,  the  day  of 
the  month,  hour  of  the  day,  &c. 

HEMIMERIS,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  capfule  is  bilocular,  with  one  of  the  cells 
more  gibbous  than  the  other  ;  the  corolla  is  wheel- 
fhaped  ;  with  one  divilion  greater,  and  inverle  heart- 
lhaped  ;  the  interftice  of  the  divilions  nectar-bearing. 

HEMINA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  liquid  meafure,. 
which,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to  half  a 
wine  pint  Englilh  meafure  ;  its  contents  being  2.818 
folid  inches. 

HEMIOBOLON,  a  weight  often  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers  in  medicine,  and  expreffing  the  half 
of  their  obolus,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  dram,  that  is, 
five  grains., 
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Hemionitis      HEMIONITIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  natu- 
ral order  of  Alices,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs 
Hemp,    of  plants.   The  fructifications  are  in  lines  decuffating 
or  crofling  each  other. 

HEMIPLEGIA,  or  Hemiplexta,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  a  palfy  of  one  h:ilf  of  the  body.  See  (the  Index 
fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HEMIPTERA,  derived  from  »(Ai<rvt  half,  and  vrt^t 
whig,  in  the  Linnasan  fyffem,  the  fecond  order  of  in- 
fers, comprehending  twelve  genera,  viz.  the  blatta, 
mantis, gryllus}fulgora,  cicada,  notoneila,  nepa,  ctmex, 
aphis, chermes, coccus, andthrips,  and  agreat  number  of 
fpecies.  SccEntomoiogy,  lNSECTs,and  Zoology. 

HEMISPHERE,  (HemisphalRium,  compounded 
of  Hfxirus  half,  and  <TQ«.tf*  fphere,)  in  geometry,  is  one 
half  of  a  globe  or  fphere,  when  divided  into  two  by  a 
plane  palling  through  its  centre. 

Hemisphere^  aftronomy, is  particularly  ufedfor 
one  half  ©f  the  mundane  fphere. 

The  equator  divides  the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts, 
called  the  northern  zndfouthern  hemifpheres.  The  hori- 
zon alfo  divides  the  fphere  into  two  parts,  called  the 
upper  and  the  lower  hemifpheres. 

Hemisphere  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  map,  or  projection, 
of  half  theterreftrialglobe,orhalf  the  celeltial  fphere, 
on  a  plane.  Hemifpheres  are  frequently  called//««/- 
fpheres. 

HEMISTICH,  in  poetry,  denotes  half  a  verfe,  or 
a  verfe  not  completed. 

Of  this  there  are  frequent  examples  in  Virgil's  IE- 
neid ;  but  whether  they  were  left  unfiniflied  by  defign 
or  not,  is  difputed  among  the  learned  :  Such  are,  Ferro 
accinfia  vocal,  JEn.  II.  v.  61 4.  And,  Italiam  nonfponte 
fequor,  iEn.  IV.  v.  361. 

In  reading  common  EngliPn  verfes,  a  fliort  paufe  is 
required  at  the  end  of  each  hemiftich  or  half  verfe. 

HEMITONE,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  was  what  we 
now  call  a  half  note  or  femitone. 

HEMITRIT^EUS,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  fever, 
denoting  the  fame  as  femi-terdan,  returning  twice 
every  day.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of 
»/u/3-t/5  "half,"  and  Tf/Ta;©«  «  third  or  teriian." 

HEMLOCK,   in  botany.     See  Cicuta  and  Co- 

NIUM. 

HEMOIPTOTON.     See  Oratory,  n°  77. 

HEMP.  See  Cannabis. — It  does  not  appear  that 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  hemp,  in 
refpeftofthe  thread  it  affords.  Pliny,  who  fpeaksof  the 
plant  in  his  natural  hiftory,  lib.  xx.  cap.  23.  fays  not  a 
word  of  this;  contentinghimfelfwith  extolling  the  vir- 
tues of  its  ftem,  leaves,  and  root.  In  effect,  what  fome 
writers  of  the  Roman  antiquities  remark,  viz.  that  the 
hemp  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  war  was  all  ftored  up  in 
two  cities  of  the  weffern  empire,  Viz.  at  Ravenna  and 
Vienne,  under  the  direction  of  two  procurators,  call- 
ed procuratores  linificii,  muff  be  underffood  of  linum  or 
flax. 

The  ufe  of  hemp  is  fo  extenfive  and  important,  that 
vafl  quantities  of  it  are  annually  imported  into  feve- 
ral  kingdoms  from  thofe  countries  where  it  grows 
in  greateff  plenty,  of  which  Rnfliais  one.  In  theyear 
1763,  the  quantity  imported  into  England  alone  a- 
mounted  to  11,000  tons.  Sir  John  Sinclair  informs 
us,  that  in  the  yeir  1785,  the  quantity  exported  from 
p. .508,  '    Peterffnirg  in  Briiilh  mips  was  as  follow.s, 


Clean  hemp 
Outfhot 
Half-clean 
Hcmp-codille 


Poods. 

1,038,791 

37,382 

i8,374 

19,251 


Hemp. 


Annah  e/ 
Agriculture. 
Vol.  xiii 


I,II3,79S    t 

Now,  allowing  63  poods  to  a  ton,  the  quantity  juft 
mentioned  will  amount  to  17,695  tons  ;  and  fuppoling 
it  to  take  five  acres  to  produce  a  ton  of  hemp,  the 
whole  quantity  of  ground  requiiitc  for  this  purpofe 
would  amount  to  88,475  acres. 

By  other  accounts,  the  annual  exports  of  hemp  to  Annah  of 
England  is  valued  at  400,0001 ;  but  by  a  computa-  Agriculture, 
tion  of  the  whole  imported  into  Britain  and  Ireland  itt 
1 788,  it  would  feem  that  a  confiderably  greater  quan- 
tity muff  fall  to  the  mare  of  England.  In  that  year 
the  quantity  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  58,364  tons: 
which  at  20I.  per  ton  amounted  to  1,269,2801.  We 
cannot  wonder  at  this  vaff  confumpt,  when  it  is  con- 
fidercd  that  the  fails  and  cordage  of  a  firft  rate  man  of 
war  require  i8o,ooolb.  of  rough,  hemp  for  their  con- 
ftruction ;  but  even  this  will  fcarce  account  for  the 
enormous  confumpt  in  France,  which  in  the  year  1783 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  400  millions 
of  pounds,  or  200,000  tons  ;  of  which  more  than  one 
third  was  imported. 

Only  the  coarfer  kinds  of  hemp  are  employed  in 
making  cordage,  the  better  forts  being  ufed  for  linen, 
which  though  it  can  never  be  made  fofine  as  that  from 
flax,  is  yet  incomparably  ftronger,  and  equally  fufcep- 
tible  of  bleaching  both  in  the  old  and  new  way.  Cloths 
made  of  hemp  have  alfo  this  property,  that  their  co- 
lour improves  by  wearing,  while  that  of  linen  decays. 
The  prices  of  hemp  linen  are  various  ;  from  iod.  to 
4s  6d.  per  yard.  The  low-priced  kinds  are  very  ge- 
nerally worn  in  Suffolk  (where  hemp  is  cultivated)  by 
hufbandmen,  fervants,  &c.  thofe  from  is?*6d.  to  25. 
by  farmers  and  tradefmen;  and  thofe  from  2s.  6d.  to 
4s.  6d.  are  frequently  preferred  by  gentlemen  to  flax- 
linen,  on  account  of  their  ffrength  and  warmth.  The 
Englilh  hemp  is  much  fuperior  in  ffrength  to  that 
which  grows  in  any  other  country.  Next  to  it  is  the 
Ruffian,  from  which  facking  is  ufually  made,  as  it  is 
fometimes  alfo  from  the  offal  of  the  Englifh  kind,  but 
none  of  the  Saffolk  hemp  is  ever  made  into  cordage, 
on  account  of  its  finenefs.  A  confideraUe  quantity  of 
Ruffia  meeting  is  imported  into  England  merely  on 
account  of  its  ffrength,  and  is  much  coarfer  at  the 
price  than  any  other  foreign  linen. 

Befides  thefe  ufes  of  hemp,  it  is  faid  to  poffefs  a  pro- 
perty as  a  plant  which  renders  it  almoff  invaluable  ; 
viz.  that  of  driving  away  almoff  all  infecls  that  feed 
upon  other  vegetables.  Hence  in  fome  places  of  the 
continent  they  fecure  their  crops  from  thefe  mifchie- 
vous  attacks,  by  fowing  a  belt  of  hemp  round  their 
gardens,  or  any  particular  fpot  which  they  wifli  to 
preferve. 

The  imporrant  ufes  of  hemp,  and  the  fuperiority  of 
that  produced  in  Britain  to  other  kinds,  have  rendered 
the  culture  of  it  an  objedt  of  attention  to  government. 
Accordingly  in  the  year  1787,  a  bjbanty  of  threepence 
per  ffone  was  allowed  on  all  the  hemp  r.ufed  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  probably  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  JEnglifh  hemp,  duties  have  been  laid  on 
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Hemp,     that  which  comes  from  abroad.     Dreffed  hemp  in  a 

"      " '  Britifli  fliip  pays  2I.  4s.  per  cwt.  import  duty  ;  in  a 

foreign  one  2I.  6s.  od.  ;  and  in  both  cafes  a  drawback 
of  il.  19s.  is  allowed-  Undrelfed  hemp  in  a  Britilh 
fhip  pays  3s.  8d.  ;  and  in  a  foreign  one  3s.  1  id.  In 
both  cafes  the  drawback  is  3s.  4d.  The  export  of 
Britiih  hemp  is  free. 

The  ufual  height  of  the  plant  when  growing  is  from 
five  to  lix  feet,  but  this  varies  very  conliderably  ac- 
cording to  circumftances.  That  which  is  cultivated 
near  Bifchwiller  in  Alface  is  fometimes  more  than  12 
feet  high,  and  upwards  of  three  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, the  ftalks  being  fo  deeply  rooted  that  a  very 
ftrong  man  can  fcarce  pull  them  up.  Mr.  Arthur 
'Young,  in  a  tour  through  Catalonia  in  Spain,  fays,  that 
where  the  country  is  well  watered,  the  crops  of  hemp 
are  extraordinary;  and  that  theplants  generally  rife  to 
the  height  of  fcven  feet.  In  Italy  hemp  is  generally 
cultivated,  though  the  Bolognefe  only  can  pretend  to 
any  fuperiority  in  the  management  of  it.  It  is  there 
fown  upon  their  bell  lands,  which  are  rich  ftrong  loams; 
.and  on  which  they  are  at  all  poffible  pains  to  procure 
a  fine  friable  furface.  For  manure  they  ufe  dung, 
pieces  of  rotten  cloth,  feathers,  and  harns  brought  from 
Dalmatia.  The  plant,  however,  may  be  cultivated 
upon  ground  of  every  kind  ;  the  poorer  land  produ- 
cing that  which  is  finer  in  quality  though  in  fmaller 
-quantity  ;  whereas  ftrong  and  rich  land  produces  a 
great  quantity,  but  coarfer.  It  does  not  exhauft  the 
land  on  which  it  grows  like  flax,  whence  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  if  properly  managed,  and  care  taken  in  the 
cultivation,  it  might  be  found  to  fuperfede  flax  en- 
tirely. A  Suilex  manufacturer,  who  writes  on  this 
fubject  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  informs  us,  that 
it  may  be  raifed  for  many  years  fucceffively  on  the 
fame  ground,  provided  it  be  well  manured.  An  acre 
requires  from  nine  to  twelve  pecks,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil;  the  latter  being  the  moft  ufual, 
though  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  foil  makes  an 
alteration  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
hemp.  An  acre  produces  on  an  average  36  or  38 
ftone.  The  abbe  Brulle,  in  a  treatife  upon  the  Cul- 
ture and  Management  of  Kemp,  printed  by  order  of 
the  lords  and  committee  of  council  for  trade  and  fo- 
reign plantations,  informs  us,  that  the  feafon  for  fow- 
ing  it  extends  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  15th  of 
June.  The  feed  ought  always  to  be  fown  thin,  Hot 
exceeding  two  bufhels  to  an  acre  ;  and  ifyon  have  the 
advantage  of  a  drill  plough,  ftill  lefs  will  anfwer.  As 
there  are  two  kinds  of  hemp,  the  male  and  female,  of 
which  the  former  only  produces  feed,  fome  regard  muft 
be  had  to  this  circumftance.  In  Suffex  the  male  and 
female  are  pulled  together  about  13  weeks  after  the 
lowing,  but  in  the  fens  they  are  frequently  feparated. 
This  laft:  method  is  recommended  by  the  abbe  Brulle, 
who,  for  the  more  eafy  accomplishment  of  it,  directs 
that  little  paths  fhonld  be  made  length-wife  through 
the  field  at  about  feven  feet  diftance  from  each  other, 


be  manufactured  according  to  the  directions  to  be  af-     Hemp:  - 

terwards  given,  and  ougbt  to  be  worked  if  poffible  * v ' 

while  green  ;  the  hemp  thus  produced  being  much 
finer  than  that  which  is  previoufly  dried.  The  reafon 
of  this  is,  that  the  plant  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
glutinous  matter ;  which  being  once  dried,  aggluti- 
nates the  fibres  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  can  never 
be  afterwards  perfectly  feparated.  The  female  hemp, 
however,  is  always  in  fmaller  quantity  than  the  male  ; 
and  therefore  where  the  crop  is  large  it  will  be  impof- 
lible  to  work  the  whole  as  faft  as  it  is  pulled  or  cut. 
It  is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  Items  becoming  pale  ; 
but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  hemp  of  any  kind  will 
be  much  lefs  injured  by  pulling  the  plants  before  they 
are  ripe  than  by  letting  them  ftand  too  long. 

The  male  hemp  being  ftripped  of  its  leaves,  &c.  as 
afterwards  directed,  will  foon  be  dry  for  ftoring  by 
the  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  though  fometimes  it  may 
be  necelfary  to  ufe  artificial  means  ;  but  where  thefe 
are  ufed,  the  utmoft  care  muft  be  taken,  hemp  when 
dry  being  exceedingly  inflammable.  The  ftored  or 
dried  hemp  muft  be  lteeped  and  treated  in  every  other 
refpect  as  though  it  had  been  green;  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  operation  ought  never  to  be  ufed  but 
in  cafes  of  ncceflity  It  is  like  wife  impoifible  to  make 
hemp  which  has  been  dried  previous  to  its  being  fteep- 
ed  fo  white  as  that  which  has  been  worked  green. 

With  regard  to  the  perfection  of  hemp-feed  for  a  Mill's  Huf* 
fubfequent  feafon,  it  would  feem  proper  to  fet  apart  a  iandry, 
piece  of  ground  for  this  purpofe  ;  for  M.  Aimen,  from  vol,v, 
40  plants  raifed  in  the  common  way,  had  only  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  feed,  though  the  plants  from  which  it 
was  taken  might  be  deemed  fine  ;  whereas,  from  a 
fingle  plant  which  grew  by  itfelf,  he  had  feven  pounds 
and  an  half.    Some  are  of  opinion,  that  by  putting  the 
clufters  which  contain  the  hemp-feed  toheatandfweat, 
the  quality  is  improved  ;  as  many  of  thofe  feeds  which  __ 
would  otherwife  witherand  die,  may  thus  arrive  at  per- 
fection.   This,  however,  teems  to  be  very  problema- 
tical ;  as  there  are  no  experiments  which  fliow  that 
feeds,  when  feparated  from  the  vegetable  producing 
them  have  any  power  of  meliorating  themfelves. 

After  the  hemp  is  pulled,  it  muft  be  taken  in  large 
handfuls,  cutting  off  the  roots  (though  this  is  not  ab- 
folutely  neceffary),theleaves,feeds,andiateralbranch- 
es,  being  dreffed  off  with  a  wooden  fword  or  ripple. 
It  is  then  to  be  made  up  into  bundles  of  twelve  hand- 
fuls each,  in  order  to  be  fteeped,  like  flax,  in  water. 
This,  or  fomething  fimilar,  is  abfolutely  necelfary,  in 
order  to  feparate  the  bark,  which  is  properly  the 
hemp,  from  the  reed  or  woody  part.  In  Suffolk,  this 
operation  is  called  water  retting ;  but  fometimes  a  mere 
expofure  to  the  air  is  fubftituted  in  its  place,  turning 
the  hemp  frequently  during  the  time  it  is  expofed. 
This  is  called  dew-retting  ;  but  the  former  method  is 
univerfally  deemed  preferable.  Such  hemp  as  is  de- 
iigned  for  feed  is  feldom  water-retted,  though  in  the 
opinion  of  the  manufacturer  already  quoted,  it  would 


to  allow  a  paifage  for  the  perfon  who  pulls  up  the  fe-      be  better  if  it  were  fo.  Dew-retted  hemp  is  generally 


male  hemp  from  among  the  other  ;  the  latter  reqni 
ring  to  ftand  more  than  a  month  after  for  the  purpofe 
of  ripening  the  feeds.  The  female  hemp  is  known  to 
be  ripe  by  the  fading  of  the  flowers,  the  falling  of  the 
farina  fecundans,  and  fome  of  the  ftalks  turning  yel- 
low,    After  the  whole  of  this  kind  is  pulled,,  it  muft 


ftackf.d  and  covered  during  the  winter ;  in  January 
and  February  it  is  fpread  upon  meadow  land,  and 
whitens  with  the  froft  and  fnow  ;  though  it  is  always 
much  inferior  to  the  other;  and  proper  for  coarfer 
yarns  only. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  fteeping  hemp-is> 

various,. 
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Hemp  various^  aftd  a  complete  knowledge  of  ic  can  only  be 
.  p  attained  by  practice.  In  Suffolk  it  is  ufual  to  continue 
the  immerlion  four,  five,  or  lix  days  ■,  Handing  water 
is  preferred,  and  the  fame  water  willfteep  hemp  three 
times  during  the  feafon,  but  the  fir  ft  has  always  the 
beft  colour.  The  abbe  Brulle  prefers  clear  and  run- 
ning  water,  efpecially  if  overhung  with  trees.  The 
bundles  are  to  be  laid  crofTwife  upon  each  other;  tak- 
ing particular  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  they  lie 
when  put  in,  that  they  may  be  taken  out  without 
difficulty.  His  time  of  fteeping  is  from  fix  to  n  days; 
and  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  it  is  much  better  to  let 
it  remain  too  long  in  the  water  than  too  fhort  a  time. 
The  (lendereft  hemp  requires  the  molt  foaking.  The 
operation  is  known  to  be  finilhed  by  the  reed  feparat- 
ing  eafily  from  the  bark. 

After  the  hemp  is  thoroughly  fteeped,  the  next 
operation  is  to  feparate  the  bark  from  the  reed  or 
woody  part ;  and  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  viz. 
either  pulling  out  the  reed  from  every  ftalk  with  the 
hand,  or  drying  and  breaking  it  like  flax.  The  abbe 
Brulle  is  very  particular  in  his  directions  for  this  laft 
operation,  which  he  calls  reeding,  and  which  may  be- 
performed  either  in  a  trough  under  water  or  upon  a 
table.  The  whole,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following,  viz.  prefling  down  the  bundles  either  in  the 
trough  or  on  a  table  by  proper  weights,  to  keep  the 
hemp  fteady  on  the  middle  and  top  end.  Then  be- 
ginning at  the  upper  part  of  the  bundle,  pull  out  the 
reeds  one  by  one.  As  you  proceed,  the  rind  which 
remains  will  prefs  clofely  upon  the  remaining  unr eeded 
hemp,  and  keep  it  more  fteady  ;  fo  thaE  you  may  take 
two,  four,  or  even  lix  ftalks,  at  a  time.  The  weight 
is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  top,  and  all  the  pieces 
of  reed  which  remain  there  having  broken  off  in  the 
former  operation,  are  to  be  taken  out.  Laftly,  the 
middleweight  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  any  fmall  pieces 
which  remain  there  taken  out.  If  the  reeding  is  per- 
formed on  a  table,  the  bundle  muft  be  weeded  fre- 
quently, though  (lightly ;  a  continual  dropping  of  wa- 
ter would  perhaps  be  the  beft  method. 

After  the  hemp  is  reeded,  it  muft  next  be  freed  from 
the  mucilaginous  matter  with  which  it  ftill  abounds. 
This  is  done  by  pouring  water  through  it,  fqueezing 
out  the  liquid  after  every  affuiion,  but  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  threads  twift  or  entangle  each  other,  which 
they  will  be  very  apt  to  do.  The  abbe  is  of  opinion, 
that  fofc  foap  fhould  be  diffolved  in  the  laft  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  three  pounds  of  dry 
hemp  ;  which  though  not  abfolutelynecelfary,  contri- 
butes much  to  the  foftening  and  rendering  the  hemp 
eafy  and  pleafant  to  drefs. 

Hemp  is  broken  by  machinery,  after  being  fteeped, 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  flax  ;  but  the  inftruments  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  in  Suffolk  are  all  worked  by  the  hand. 
That  which  breaks  in  the  operation  is  called  JlJorts, 
and  is  about  half  the  value  of  the  long  hemp.  The 
beft  water-retted  hemp  fells  for  about  8  s.  6  d.  per 
ftone  ;  theother  kind  from  one  to  two  (hillings  lower. 

Beating  of  hemp  is  the  next  operation,  which  for- 
merly was  performed  entirely  by  hand,  but  now  in 
moft  places  by  a  water-mill,  which  raifes  three  heavy 
beaters  that  fall  upon  it  alternately  ;  the  hemp  being 
turned  all  the  while  by  a  boy  in  order  to  receive  the 
ftrokes  equally.  The  finer  it  is  required  to  make  the 


tow,  the  more  beating  is  neceffary.  It  is  then  dreffed 
©r  combed  bydrawingit  through  heckles  formed  like 
the  combs  of  wool-manufacturers,  only  fixed.  Some- 
times it  is  divided  into  two  or  three  forts  of  tow;  and 
fometimes  the  whole  is  worked  together  into  one  fort ; 
the  prices  varying  from  6  d.  to  i  s.  6  d.  per  pound. 

The  hemp  thus  manufactured  is  fold  to  fpinners, 
who  reel  their  yarn  as  follows. 

2  Yards  make  -  i  thread. 
40  Threads             -  1  lea. 

20  Leas  -  1  ikain. 

3  Skains  -         -  1  clue  of  4,800  yards. 

It  is  next  delivered  to  the  bleachers,  who  return  ic 
bleached  on  receiving  20  or  21  clues  for  every  120 
bleached.  The  prices  of  the  hemp-yarn  are  as  follow  : 


!<    ,'!jl. 


7J.  or  6i-d. 

8id.or8d. 

Qi.d.£>r  od. 
loid.  or  iod. 
I2d. 


1  Clue  from  a  pound 
i~  from  do. 

2  from  do. 
24  from  do. 

3  from  do. 

Chinefe  Hemp,  a  newly  difcovered  fpeciesof  canna- 
bis, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  72d  volume  of 
thePhilofophical  Tranfactions,  p.  46.    In  that  piper 
Mr  Pitz-Gerald,  vice-prelident  of  the  fociety  for  en- 
couraging arts,  mentions   his    having  received  the 
feeds  from  the  late  Mr  Elliot :  which  being  fown,  ac- 
cording to  his  directions,    produced  plants  14  feet 
high, and  nearly  feven  inches  in  circumference.  Thefe 
being  pulled  up  in  November,  and  fteeped  for  a  fort- 
night in  water,  were  placed  againft  a  fouthern  wall  to 
dry.  After  this  the  hemp  was  found  to  feparate  eafi- 
ly from  the  woody  part ;  and  fo   great  was  the  pro- 
duce, that  32  pkins  yielded  three  pounds  and  a  quar- 
ter.    In  confequence  of  this  fuccefs,   Mr  Fitzgerald 
applied  to  the  directors  of  the  India  company  to  pro- 
cure fame  of  the  feeds   from   China;    which   being 
complied  with,  the  fociety  were  furnifhed,  in  1785, 
with  fome  more  of  the  feeds,  which  were  diftributed  to 
feveral  of  the  members  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  en- 
deavours, few  of  the  plants  appear  to  have  ripened 
their  feeds  in  that  country.     Two  of  the  fpecies.  of 
hemp,  tried  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  role  to 
the  height  of  14  feet  feven  inches,  and  would  have 
been  much  larger,  had  they  not  been  hurt  by  an  high 
wind:  another  kind  arofe  only  to  that  of  three  feet: 
-^d  an  half,  the  ftem  about  the  (ize  of  a  common 
wheat  ftraw  ;  but  though  it  flowered  well,  did  not  pro- 
duce any  feed.    Thefe  kinds  were  fown  in  a  hot  bed 
where  the  heat  was  very  ftrong,  on  the  14th  of  April. 
They  appeared  above  gi-ound  in  four  days,  and  were 
tranfplan ted  into  pots  on  the  25th.    They  were  then 
put  under  an  hot-bed  frame  where  the  heat  had  been 
gone  off,  to  harden  them  for  the  natural  ground,  in 
which  they  were  planted  on  the  30th,  by  turning 
them  whole  out  of  the  pots  ;    letting  them,  three 
together,  be  planted  at  two  feet  didance  every  way  ; 
covering  them  at  times  for  about  ten  days,  until  they 
were  fuppofed  to  be  rooted.     Only  a  few  feeds  were 
preferved  from  plants  which  had  been  kept  conftantly 
in  a  ftove, 

Other  trials  were  attended  with  little  better  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but,  in  1786,  the  Rev.  Dr  Khuon  of  North- 
wold  n  ear  B randon ,  mad e  a  fuccefsful  experiment  with 
fome  feeds  he  received  from  the  fecretary  of  the  fo- 
ciety. They  were  fown  on  the  1 7thof  May,  and  ap- 
peared 
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Hemp  peared  on  the  6th  of  June.  The  plants  were  few 
II  and  fickly  ;  and  notwith  (landing  fome  fine  fhow- 
1  !  ck  ers,  they  continued  to  languilh  fo  much  that  the  ex- 
periment was  entirely  abandoned,  and  buckwheat  was 
harrowed  into  the  ground  for  a  fallow  crop>  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  however,  the  perfons  employed 
in  cutting  the  buckwheat  difcovered  fome  feed  in  the 
heads  of  a  fewftraggling  hemp  plants  which  had  been 
fuffercd  to  grow  in  the  crop  ;  which  being-^arefully 
threfhed,  afforded  three  pints  of  feed  tolerably  bright 
and  heavy.  Thefc  feeds  were  fown  on  the  10th  of 
May  1787.  On  the  19th  they  appeared  above  the 
ground  numerous  and  healthy.  .  The  male  hemp  was 
drawn  on  the  13th  of  Auguft,  but  the  female  not 
till  the  9th  of  October;  the  fpot  on  which  the 
plants  were  fown  meafured  only  322  fquare  yards, 
and  produced  of  marketable  hemp  no  lefs  than 
95  ftone  7  pounds  12  ounces  ;  being  upwards  of 
one-third  more  than  the  beft  crops  of  Englifh  hemp 
are  ever  known  to  produce.  Thus  it  appeared,  that 
the  feedsof  theChinefe  hemp  had  retained  their  fupe- 
riority  over  thofe  of  the  Englifh  ;  though  how  long 
they  would  continue  to  do  fo  cannot  be  determined 
but  by  experience.  For  this  experiment  Dr  Hinton 
received  a  iilver  medal  from  the  fociety.  Few  of  the 
feeds  either  of  Chinefe,  or  any  other  hemp,  will  vege- 
tate if  two  years  old  at  the  time  of  fowing  ;  and  to 
this  circumftance  the  Doftor  attributes  the  failure  of 
other  trials  of  Chinefe  hemp. 

Hemp-  Agrimony,  a  fpecies  of  eupaiorium.  See  Etr- 

PATORIUM. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  town  of  Hartford  mire  in  Eng- 
land, ftands  among  hills,  upon  a  fmall  river  called  the 
Gade,  and  is  fe\en  miles  to  the  weft  of  St  Alban's, 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Berkhamiled,  and  20  north- 
weft  of  London.  The  church  has  a  handfome  tower 
with  a  tall  fpire,  and  a  good  ring  of  bells.  It  w.is,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  called  by  the  name  of  Henam- 
fted,  or  Hean-Hemfted,  i.  e.  High-Hem flead.  In 
William  the  Conqueror's  time,  by  rhe  name  of 
Hemelamflede.  Henry  VIII.  incorporated  this  vil- 
lage by  the  name  of  a  bailiff;  and  be  empowered  the 
inhabitants  to  have  a  common  feal,  and  a  pye-powder 
court  during  its  markets  and  fairs.  It  has  been  rec- 
koned one  of  the  greateft  markets  for  wheat  i'o  this 
county,  if  not  in  England,  310,000 1.  a  week  being  of- 
ten returned  in  it  only  for  meal.  Eleven  pair  of  mills 
ftand  within  four  miles  of  the  place,  which  bring  a 
great  trade  to  it  ;  but  the  road  is  thereby  fo  continue 
ally  torn,  that  it  is  one  of  the  worft  turnpike  ways  to 
Leudon. 

HEMSKERCK  (Egbert),  called  the  Old,  a  cele- 
brated Flemifh  painter  of  drolls  and  converfations,  of 
whom,  though  fo  univerfaily  known,  we  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  time  in  which  he  flourilhed,  or  .the 
fchool  in  which  he  was  taught.  Though  the  tafteof 
his  compofnionsis  but  low,  yet  it  ought  to  be  confides 
ed  that  he  took  his  fubjects  from  nature ;  from  per- 
fons in  the  meaneft  occupations,  whofe  drefs,  actions, 
and  manners,  could  not  furnifh  the  imagination  with 
any  ideas  of  elegance:  and  to  exprefs  their  paffions 
and  undifc;uifed  humours,  feemsto  have  been  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  ambition.  By  frequenting  fairs,  merry- 
meetings,  gaming-houfes,  and  inns,  he  acquired  a  fur- 
priiing  power  of  connecting  humorous  circumftances. 


He  defigned  and  drew  correctly,  and  his  pictures  have  Hemfkerck 
a  ftrong  effect  from  his  accurate  management  of  the         || 
chiaro  obfeuro.     Some  of  his  pictures  have   fuffered    Hcnault. 
from  unfkdful  cleaners,  and  many  things  arc  fold 
as  his  which  dilhonour  him ;  but  his  genuine  works, 
well  preferved,  have  a  elearnefs  and  force  equal  to 
any  of  the  Flemiih  artifts. 

Hemskerck  (Egbert),  called  the  Young,  was  the 
difciple  of  Peter  Grebber,  but  imitated  the  manner  of 
Brouwer  and  of  the  elder  Hemfkerck.  He  was  born  at 
Haerlem  in  1645,  but  fettled  at  London,  where  for  a 
long  time  his  works  were  exceedingly  efteemed, 
though  they  are  now  much  funk  in  their  value.  He  had 
a  whimfical  imagination,  and  delighted  in  compofing 
uncommon  and  fanciful  fubjects  ;  fuch  as  the  tempta- 
tion of  St  Anthony,  nocturnal  in  tercourfes  of  witches 
and  fpectres,  enchantments,  &c.  which  he  executed 
with  a  free  pencil  and  a  fpirited  touch.  It  was  cufto- 
mary  with  him  to  introduce  his  own  portrait  among 
the  converfations  he  defigned ;  and  for  that  purpofc 
had  a  fmall  looking-glafs  placed  near  his  cafe.  He 
died  in  1704. 

HEN,  in  ornithology.     See  Phasianus. 
.   Guinea- Hen.     Sec  Numida. 

HzN-Bane.     See  Hyosciamus. 

HEN-Harrier..     SeeFALco. 

Hex- Mould-fuil,  in  agriculture,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
hufbandmen  in  Northamptonfhire,  in  England,  and 
other  counties,  to  exprefs  a  black,  hollow,  fpongy, 
and  mouldering  earth,  ufually  found  at  the  bottom  of 
hills.  It  is  an  earth  much  fitter  for  grazing  than  for 
corn,  becaufe  it  will  never  fettle  clofe  enough  to  the 
grain  to  keep  it  fufficiently  fteady  while  it  is  growing 
up,  without  which  the  farmers  obfervc,  it  either  does 
not  grow  well  ;  or,  if  it  feenas  to  thrive,  as  it  will  in 
fome  years,  the  growth  is  rank, and  yields  much  draw, 
but  little  ear.  1 1  is  too  moifjt,  and  to  that  is  principally 
to  be  attributed  this  ranknefsof  the  crop  in  fome  years; 
and  the  occafion  of  its  retaining  fa  much  moifture  is, 
that  it  ufually  has  a  bed  of  ftiffclay,  which  will  not 
let  the  water  run  off  into  the  under  ftrata. 

In  fome  places  they  alfo  give  this  name  to  a  black, 
rich,  and  denfe  earth,  with  ftreaks  of  a  whitifh  mould 
in  many  parts.  This  fort  of  hen-mould  is  ufually 
found  very  rich  and  fertile. 

HENAULT  (Charles  John  Francis),  was  fon  of 
John  Remi  Hcnault  lord  of  Moufiy,  and  born  at  Paris 
in  1685,  He  early  difcovered  a  fprightly  benevolent 
difpofition,  and  his  penetration  and  aptnefs  foon  diftin- 
guilheditfelf'by  the  fuccefs  of  his  ftudies.  Claude  de 
Line,  father  of  the  celebrated  geographer,  gave  him 
the  fame  lefions  in  geography  andhiltory  which  he  had 
before  given  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  afterwards  regent; 
and  which  have  been  printed  in  feven  volumes;  under 
the  title  of  **  Abridgment  of  Univerfa]  Hiftory." 
On  quitting  college,  Henault  entered  the  Oratory, 
where  he  foon  attacked  himfelf  to  the  ltudy  of  elo- 
quence :  and,  on  the  death  of  the  abbe  Rene,  reformer 
of  La  Trappe,  he  undertook  to  pronounce  his  pane- 
gyric ;  w  hich  not  meeting  the  approbation  of  father 
Maffilon,  he  quitted  the  Oratory  after  two  years, 
and  his  father  bought  for  him,  of  Marefchal  Villeroi, 
the  "  lieutenancedes  chaffes,"  and  the  government  of 
Corbeil.  At  the  marflial's he  formed  connections,  and 
even  intimate  friendlhips,  with  many  of  the  nobility, 
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Henault.  and  pafled  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  agreeable  amufe- 
>  »  ments,  and  in  the  livelieft  company,  without  having 
his  religious  fentiments  tainted.  He  affociated  with 
the  wits  till  the  difpute  between  Roffeau  and  de  la 
Motte  foon  gave  him  a  difguft  for  thefe  trifling  fo- 
cieties.  In  1707,  he  gained  the  prize  of  eloquence 
at  the  French  Academy  :  and  another  next-year  at 
the  Academy  des  jcux  Floraux.  About  this  time 
M.  Reaumur,  who  was  his  relation,  came  to  Paris, 
and  took  letibns  in  geometry  under  the  fame  matter, 
Guinee.  Henault  introduced  him  to  the  Abbe  Big- 
non,  and  this  was  the  firft  ftep  of  his  illuftrious 
courfe.  In  1 71 3  he  brought  a  tragedy  on  the  ftage, 
under  the  difguifed  name  of  Fufelier.  As  he  was 
known  to  the  public  only  by  fome  flighter  pieces, 
"  Cornelia  the  Veftal"  met  with  no  better  fuccefs.  He 
therefore  locked  it  up  without  printing.  In  his  old 
age  his  paffion  for  thefe  fubjects  reviving,  and  Mr  Ho- 
race Walpole  being  at  Paris  in  1  768,  and  having  form- 
ed a  friendlhip  with  him  as  one  of  themoft  amiable  men 
of  his  nation,obtained  this  piece, and  hadit  printedata 
prefs  which  he  had  at  his  country  feat,  from  whence 
a  beautiful  edition  of  Lucan  had  before  iffued.  In  1 751 
M.  Henault,  under  a  borrowed  name,  brought  out  a  fe- 
cond  tragedy,  intitled,  "Marius,"  which  was  well  re- 
ceived and  printed.  He  had  been  admitted  counfellor 
in  parliament  in  1706, with  adifpenfationon  account  of 
agejandini7ioprefidentofthefirft  chamber  ofinquefts. 
Thefe  importantplaces,which  redetermined  to  fill  in  a 
becoming  manner,engaged  him  in  the  r^oflfolid  ftudies. 
The  excellent  work  of  M.  Domat  charmed  him,  and 
made  him  eager  to  go  back  to  the  fountain  head.  He 
fpentfeveral  years  in  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
Roman  law,the  ordonnances  of  the  French  king,their 
cuftoms,  and  public  laws.  M.  de  Morville,  procureur- 
general  of  the  great  council,  being  appointed  ambaffa- 
dor  to  the  Hague  in  1 718,  engaged  M.  Henault  to  ac- 
company him.  His  perfonal  merit  fcon  introduced  him 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  moft  eminent  perfonages  at 
that  time  there.  The  grand  penfionary,  Heinfius, 
,  who,  under  the  exterior  of  Lacedemonian  fimplicity, 
kept  up  all  the  haughtinefs  of  that  people,  loft  with 
him  all  that  hauteur  which  France  itfelf  had  experi- 
enced from  him  in  the  negociations  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  The  agitation  which  all  France  felt  by  Law's 
fyftem,  and  the  confeqnent  fending  of  the  parliament 
into  exile, was  a  trial  to  the  wife  policy  of  the  prefident 
Henault.  His  friendship  for  the  firft  prefident,  De 
Mefmes,  led  him  to  fecond  all  the  views  of  that  great 
magiftrate  :  he  took  part  in  all  the  negociations,  and 
was  animated  purely  by  the  public  good,  without  any 
private  advantage.  On  the  death  of  the  cardinal  du 
Bois,  in  1723,  he  fucceeded  in  his  place  at  the  French 
Academy.  Cardinal  Fleury  recommended  him  to  fuc- 
ceed  himfelf  as  director,  and  he  pronounced  theeloge 
of  M.  de  Malezieux. 

Hiftory  was  M.  Henault's  favourite  ftudy ;  not  a  bare 
collection  ofdates,butaknowledgeof  thelaws  and  man- 
ners of  nations  ;  to  obtain  which  he  drew  inftruction 
from  private  converfations,  a  method  he  fo  ftrongly 
recommends  in  his  preface,  after  having  thus  difcuffed 
the  moft  important  points  of  public  law,  he  under- 
took to  collect  and  publtfh  therefultofhisinquiries,and 
he  isdefervedly  accounted  the  firft  framer  of  chronolo- 
gical abridgments;inwhich,without  flopping  atdetach- 


ed  facts,  he  attends  only  to  tiiofe  whicTTforirra  cirai*^^ 
events  that  perfect  or  alter  the  government  and  charac- 
ter of  a  nation,  and  traces  only  the  fprings  which  exalt 
or  humble  a  nation,  extending  or  contracting  the  fpace 
it  occupies  in  the  world.  His  work  has  had  the  for- 
tune of  thofe  literary  phenomena,  where  novelty  and 
merit  united  excite  minds  eager  after  glory, and  lire  the 
ardour  of  young  writers  to  prefs  after  a  guide  whom 
few  can  overtake.  The  firft  edition  of  the  work,  the 
refult  of  ^Cyears  reading,  appeared  in  1  744, under  the 
aufpices  of  the  chancellor  Dagucffeau,with  ihemodell 
title  of  an  EJfay.  The  fuccefs  it  met  with  iurprifed  him. 
He  made  continual  improvements  in  it,  audit  has  gone 
through'nine  editions,  and  been  translated  into  Italian, 
Englilh,  and  German,  and  even  into  Chinefe.  As  the 
belt  writings  are-  not  fecurefrom  criticifm,  and  are  in- 
deed the  only  ones  that  deferve  it,  the  author  read  to 
the  academy  of  Belles  Lettres  a  defence  of  his  abridge- 
ment. All  the  ages  and  events  of  the  French  monar- 
chy being  prefent  to  his  mind,  and  his  imagination 
and  memory  being  a  vaft  theatre  whereon  he  beheld 
the  different  movements  and  parts  of  the  actors  in  the 
feveral  revolutions,  he  determined  to  give  afpecimen 
of  what  paft  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  reduce  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  drama,  one  of  the  periods  of  French 
hiftory,  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  which,  though  happy 
only  by  being  fhort,  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  molt 
important  by  its  confequences,  and  moft  eafy  to  be 
confined  within  the  ftage  bounds.  His  friend  the 
chancellor  highly  approved  the  plan,  and  wifhedit  to 
be  printed.  It  accordingly  went  through  five  editions; 
the  harmony  of  dates  and  facts  is  exactly  obferved  in 
it,  and  the  paffions  interefted  without  offence  to  hif- 
toric  truth. 

In  1755,  he  was  chofen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  being  then  a  member  of 
the  academies  of  Nanci,  Berlin,  and  Stockholm.  The 
queen  appointed  him  fuperintendantof  her  houfe.  His 
natural  fprightlinefs  relieved  her  from  the  ferious  at- 
tendance on  his  private  morning  lectures.  The  com- 
pany of  perfons  moft  diftinguithed  by  their  wit  and 
birth,  a  table  more  celebrated  for  the  choice  of  the 
guefts  than  its  delicacies,  the  little  comedies  fuggefted 
by  wit,  and  executed  by  reflections,  united  at  his  houfe 
all  the  pleafures  of  an  agreeable  and  innocent  lifd.  All 
the  members  of  this  ingenious  fociety  contributed  to 
render  it  agreeable,  and  the  prefident  was  not  behind 
any.  He  co-mpofed  three  comedies  :  La  Petite  Maifin, 
La  Jaloux  de  Set  meme,  and  Le  Reveil  a" '  Epimevidc* 
The  fubject  of  the  laft  was  the  Cretan  philofopher, 
who  is  pretended  to  have  flept  27  years.  He  is  intro- 
duced fancying  that  he  had  flept  but  one  night,  and 
aftonifhed  at  the  change  in  the  age  of  all  around  him  : 
he  miftakes  his  miftrefs  for  his  mother  ;  butdifcover- 
inghis  miftake,  offers  to  marry  her, which  fhe  refufes,. 
though  he  ft  ill  continues  to  love  her.  The  queen  was 
particularly  pleafed  with  this  piece.  She  ordered  the 
prefident  to  reftore  the  philofopher's  miftrefs  to  htr 
former  youth  :  he  introduced  Hebe,  and  this  euifode 
produced  an  agreeable  entertainment.,  He  was  now 
in  fuch  favour  with  her  majefty,  that  on  the  place  of 
fuperintendant  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  M- 
Bernard  de  Conbert  mailer  of  requefts,  and  the  fum 
he  had  paid  for  it  being  loft  to  the  family,  Henault 
folicited  it  in  favour  of  feveral  perfons,  till  at  laft  the 
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iicnauit     queen  bellowed  it  on  himfelf,  and  confented  that  he 
|i         mould  divide  the  profits  with  his  predeceflbrs's  widow. 
Henley,     On  the  queen's  death  he  held  the  fame  place  under 
'      "       '  the  dauphinefs. 

A  delicate  confutation  maths  him  liable  to  much  ill- 
nefs;  which,  however,  didnot  interrupt  the  ferenity  of 
liis  raind.  lie  made  feveral  journeys  to  the  waters  of 
Plombieres  :  inone  ofthefe  he  vifited  thedepofed  king 
.'Staniilaus  at  Luneville  ;  and  in  another  accompanied 
his  friend  the  marquis  de  Pauliny,  ambafl>dor  to  Swit- 
zerland. In  1763  he  drew  near  his  end.  One  morn- 
ing, after  a  quiet  night,  he  frit  an  oppreffion,  which 
the  faculty  pronounced  a  fuftbeating  cough.  His 
confeffor  beii.g  fenttohim,  he  formed  his  refolution 
without  alarm.  He  has  fmcefaid,  that  he  recollected 
having  then  laid  to  himfelf,  "What  do  I  regret?" 
and  called  to  mind  that  faying  of  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
*i  I  leave  here  only  dying  creatures."  He  received  the 
facraments.  It  was  believed  the  next  night  would  be 
his  lad  ;  but  by  noon  next  day  he  was  out  of  danger. 
"  Now  (faid  he)  I  know  what  death  is.  It  will  not  be 
new  tome  any  more."  He  never  forgot  it  during 
the  following  feven  years  of  his  life, which,  like  all  the 
reft,  were  gentle  and  calm.  Full  of  gratitude  for  the 
favours  of  Providence,  refigned  to  its  decrees,  offering 
to  the  Author  of  hisbeing  a  pure  andfincere  devotion  ; 
he  felt  his  infirmities  without  complaining,  and  per- 
ceived a  gradual  decay  with  unabated  firmnefs.  He 
died  Dec.  24.  1 771,  in  his  86th  year.  He  married  in 
1  714  a  daughter  of  M.  le  Bas  de  Montargis  keeper  of 
the  royal  treafurc,  &c.  who  died  in  1728  without  lea- 
ving 3uy  ilTue. 

HENDECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  that  hath 
eleven  fides  and  as  many  angles. 

HENED-penny,  in  old  writers,  a  cuftomary 
payment  of  money  inftead  of  hens  at  Chriltmas.  It 
is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  king  Edward  III.  Mon. 
Angl.  torn.  ii.p.  327.  Du-Cange  is  of  opinion  it  may 
be  hen-penny,  gallinagiuvi,  or  a  compofitionfor  eggs  ; 
but  Cowel  thinks  it  is  mifprinted  hetied-penny  for 
heved-penny,  or  head-penny. 

HENLEY,  a  town  of  Oxfordfhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Thames,  over  which  there  is  a 
handfome  bridge.  It  fends  malt,  corn,  and  other 
things,  to  London  in  barges.  W.  Long.  o.  40.  N. 
Lat.  51.  34. 

Henley,    a  town  of  Warwickshire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Alne,  in  W.  Long.  1.  45.  N.  Lat. 
52.  18. 

Henley  (John),  better  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Orator  Henley,  a  very  lingular  character,wns  born  in 
Melton-Moubray,  Leicefterfhire,  in  1691.  Hisfather, 
the  Rev.  Simon  Henley,  and  his  grandfather  by  his 
mother's  fide  (John  Dowel,  M.  A.),  were  both  vicars 
of  that  parifh.  Having  paffed  his  exercifes  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
with  theparticularapprobation  of  Mr  Field, MrSmales, 
and  the  maflers  of  the  college, hercturned  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  was  firfitdefired  by  the  truflees  of  tF.e 
fchool  in  Melton  to  afllft  in,  and  then  to  take  the  di- 
rection of  that  fchool  ;  which  he  increafed  and  raifed 
from  a  declining  to  afiourifhing  condition.  He  efta- 
bliflied  here  a  practice  of  improving  elocution  by  the 
public  fpeaking  of  palfages  in  the  claflics,  morning  and 
afternoon,  as  well  as  orations,  &c.  Here  hewasinvited 
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by  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Neweombe  to  be  a  tan- 
didate  for  a  fellowfhipin  St  John's,  but  as  he  had  long 
been  abfent,and  therefore  lelfened  his  perfonal  intereft, 
he  declined  appearing  for  it.  Herelikewife  he  began 
his  "  UniverfalGrammar/'andfinifhed  tei;  languages, 
with  diirertations  prefixed,  as  the  molt  ready  introduc- 
tion to  any  tonguewhatever.  In  the  beginning  of  this  in- 
terval he  wrote  his  poem  on  <<  Either,"  which  was  ap- 
proved,by  the  town, and  well  received*  He  wasordain- 
ed  a  deacon  by  Dr  Wake,  then  bifhop  of  Lincoln  ;  and 
after  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  was  admitted  to 
prieft's  orders  by  Dr  Gibfon,  his  fuecefTor  in  that  fee. 
He  formed  an  early  refolution  to  improve  himfelf  in 
all  the  advantages  of  books  and  converfation  the  moft. 
effe&ually,  on  the  firft  opportunity,  at  London.  But  he 
laid  the  bafis  of  future  proficiency  inafliftingat  the  cu- 
racy of  his  native  town;  where  he  preached  many  occa- 
fional  fermons,  particularly  one  at  the  afiizes  atLeicef- 
ter:  he  then  gave  a  voluntary  warning  for  thechoice  of 
a  new  matter  and  curate,  and  came  to  town  recommen- 
ded by  above  7oletters  from  the  moft  conllderablemert 
in  the  country,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity;  butagainft 
the  inclination  of  his  neighbours  and  his  fchool,which 
was  now,  as  from  his  firft  entrance  upon  it,  ftill  advan- 
cing :  and  his  method  being  eftablifhed  and  approved, 
one  of  his  own  fcholars  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him. 
—In  town  he  publiflied  feveral  pieces,  as  a  tranfla> 
tion  of  Pliny 'sEpiilles,  of  feveral  works  of  Abbe  Veri 
tot,  of  Montfaucon's  Italian  Travels  in  folio,  and? 
many  other  lucubrations.  His  moft  generous  patron 
was  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  gave  him  a  benefice 
in  the  country,  the  value  of  which  to  a  refident  would 
havebeen  above  80I.  a  year;  he  had  likewife  a  lecture 
in  the  city  ;  and  preached  more  charity  fermons  about 
town,  was  more  numeroufly  followed,  and  raifed  more 
for  the  poor  children,  than  any  other  preacher,  howe- 
ver dignified  or  diftinguifhed.  But  whenhepreffed  his 
defire  and  promife  from  a  gfeat  man  of  being  fixed  in 
town,  it  paffed  in  the  negative.  He  took  the  people 
(itfeems)  too  much  from  their  pari fli- churches;  and  as. 
he  was  not  fo  proper  for  a  London  divine,  he  was  very 
welcome,  notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  tobe  a  rural 
pallor.  But  it  was  not  for  a  fecond  ruftication,  as  he 
informs  us-f,  that  he  left  the  fields  and  the  fwains  of 
Arcadia  to  vifit  the  great  city  :  and  as  he  knew  it  was 
as  lawful  to  take  a  licence  from  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment at  Hicks's-hall  as  at  Doctors  Commons  (fince 
the  minifterial  powers  of  this  kingdom  are  and  ought 
to  be  parliamentary  only),  he  freely,  without  compul- 
sion, or  being  defired  or  capable  of  being  compelled  to 
refide  in  the  country,gave  up  his  benefice  and  lecture, 
certainties  for  an  uncertainty  ;  believing  the  public 
would  be  a  more  hofpitable  protector  of  learning  and 
fcience,  than  fome  of  the  upper  world  in  his  own  or- 
der. 

Mr  Henley,  in  anfwer  to  a  cavil  (that  he  borrowed 
from  books),  propofed,  "  that  if  any  perfon  would  tin- 
gle out  any  celebrated  difcourfe  of  an  approved  writer, 
dead  or  living,  and  point  out  what  he  thought  excel- 
lent in  it,  and  the  reafons  ;  he  would  fubmit  it  to  the 
world,  whether  the  moft  famed  compofition  might  not 
be  furpafled  in  their  own  excellency,  either  on  that  or 
any  different  fubjeet." 

Henley  preached  on  Sundays  upon  theological  mat- 
ters, and  on  Wednefdays  upon  all  other  Sciences,  He 
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Henley  declaimed  fome  years  agaiuft  the  greateft  perfons,  and 
occalionilly,  fays  Warburton,  did  Pope  that  honour. 
The  poet  in  return  thus  blazons  him  to  infamy  : 

"  But,  where  eackfcience  lifts  its  modern  type. 

"  Hiftory  her  pot,  Divinity  his  pipe, 

"  While  proud  Philofophy  repines  to  ihow, 

"  Difhoneft  fight !  hu  breeches  rent  below  ; 

"  Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo  Henley  {lands, 

"  Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  bands. 

"  How  fluent  nonftnfe  trickles  from  his  tongue  ! 

"  Row  fweet  the  periods,  neither  faid  nor  fung  ! 

"  Still  break  the  benches,  Henley  !  with  thy  ftrain, 

"  While  Kcnnet,  Hare,  and  Gibfon  preach  in  vain. 

"  O  great  rcftorer  of  the  good  old  flage, 

"  Preacher  at  once  and  Zany  of  thy  age! 

"  O  worthy  thou  of  JEgypt's  wife  abodes, 

"  A  decent  prieft  where  rnenkies  were  the  gods  ! 

"  But  Fate  with  butchers  plic'd  thy  prit  ftly  ftall> 

"  Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul ; 

"  And  bade  thee  live  to  crown  Britannia's  praife, 

"  InToland's,  Tindal's.and  in  Woolfton's  days." 
This  extraordinary  .perfon  (who    died    October  14. 
1756)  itruck  medals,  which  he  difperfed  as  tickets  to 
his  fubfcribers  :  a  ftar  rifmg  to  the  meridian,  with  this 
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to  reconcile  and  reunite  the  Eutychians  with  the   Ca- 
tholics.    It  was  procured  of  the  emperor  by  means  of 
Acacius,  patriarch   of  Conftantinople,  wiili  the  afiift- 
ance  of  the  friends  of  Peter  Mongus  and  Peter  Trnllo. 
The  fting  of  this  edict  lies  here  ;   that  it  repeats  and 
confirms  all  that  had  been  enacted  in  the  councils  of 
Nice,  Conftantinople,  Ephefus  andChalcedon,  agahlft 
the  Brians,  Neftorians,  and  Eutychians,  without  ma- 
king any  particular  mention  of  the  council  ofChake- 
don.    It  is  in  form  of  a  letter,  addrefled  by  Zeno  to  the 
bifhops,  priefts,  monks  and  people  of  Egypt  and  Li- 
bya.   It  wasoppofed  by  the  catholics,  and  condemned 
in  form  by  pope  Felix  II. 

HENRICIANS,  in  ecdefiaitical  hiftory,  a  feet  fo 
called  from  Henry  its  founder,  who,  though  a   monk 
and  hermit,  undertook  to  reform  the  fuperftition  and 
vices  o  f  the  clergy.    For  thispurpofe  he  left  Laufannc 
in  Switzerland,  and  removing  from  different  places,  at 
length  fettled  at  Thouloufe  in  the  year  11 47,  and  there 
exercifed  his  minifterialfunction,.till  being  overcome 
by  the  oppolition  of  Bernard  abbot  of  Clairval,  and  con- 
motto,  Jdfnwma  ;  and  below.  Invent  am  via?n,  ant  fa-     demned  by  pope  Eugenius  III.  at  a  council  aflembled 
ciatn.     Each  auditor  paid  1  s.     He  was  author  of  a     at  Rheims,  he  was  committed  to  a  clofe  prifon  in  1 1 48 
weekly  paper  called  The  Hyp   Doctor,  for  which  he     where  he  foon  ended  his  days.  This  reformer  rejected 
had  100 1.  a  year  given  him.  Henley  ufed  every  Sa-     the  baptifm  of  infants  ;  feverely  cenfured  the  corrupt 
turday  to  print  an  advertifement  in  the  Daily  Adver-     mannersof  the  clergy:  treated  the  feftivals  and  ceremo- 
tifer,  containing  an  account  of  the  fubjects  he  intended     niesof  the  church  with  the  utmolt  contempt  and  held 
to  difcourfe  on  the  enfuing  evening  at  his  oratory  near     clandeftine  affemblies  for  inculcating  his  peculiar  doc- 
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Lincoln's-inn-fields,  with  a  fort  of  motto  before  it, 
which  was  generally  a  fheer  at  fome  public  tranfaction 
of  the  preceding  week.    Dr  Cobden,  one  of  Geo.  II. 's 
chaplains,   having,  in  1748,  preached  a  fermon  at 
-  St  James's  from  thefewords,  "  Take  away  the  wicked 
from  before  the  king,  and  his  throne  ihall  be  eftablifhed 
in  righteoufnefs  ;"  it  gave  fo  much  difpleafure,  that  the 
Doclor  was  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  chaplains  ;  and  the 
next  Saturday  the  following  parody  of  hi&  text  appear- 
ed as  a  motto  to  Henley's  advertifement : 
"   Away  with  the  wicked  before  the  king, 
"  And  away  with  the  wicked  behind  him; 
"  His  throne  it  will  blefs 
"   With  righteoufnefs, 
"  And  we  fhall  know  where  to  find  him." 
His  audience  was  generally  compofed  of  the  loweft 
ranks ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  even  collected  an 
infinite  number  of  ihoe-makers,  by  announcing  that  he 
could  teach  them  a  fpeedy  mode  of  operation  in  their 
bulinefs,  which  proved  only  to  be,  the  making  of  flioes 
by  cutting  off"  the  tops  of  ready-made  boots. 

HENNA,  orALHENNA.     See  Lawsonia. 

HENNEBERG,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Thuringia,  on  the  weft  by  Hefle,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
biftioprick  of  Wertfburg,  and  on  the  eafl  by  that  of 
Bamberg.  It  abounds  in  mountains  and  woods ;  and 
it  is  populous,  and  pretty  fertile.  Mainingen  is  the 
capital  town. 

Henneberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  which  gives  title  to  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  with  a  caftle.     E.  Long.  9.  17.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

HENNEBON,  a  town  of  France  in  Bretagne,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Vannes.  It  is  inhabited  by  rich  mer- 
chants and  is  feated  on  the  river  Blavet,  in  W.  Long. 
2.   19.  N.  Lat.  47.  48. 

HENOTICUM,  (Hvo™o»,q.  d.  «  reconciliativ'e  ;" 
of  eves)  "  I  unite")  in  church  hiftory,  a  famous  edict  of 


the  emperor  Zeno,  publiihed  A.  D. 
Vol.  VIII. 


482,  and  intended 


trines. 

HENRY,  or  Cape-Henry,  the  fouth  cape  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  entrance  of  Chefapeak-bay.  W.  Long. 
74.  50.  N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

Henry,  the  name  of  feveral  emperors  of  Germany, 
and  kings  of  England  and  France.  See  England, 
France,  and  Germany. 

Henry  IV.  emperor    of   Germany  in  1056  ftyled 
the  Great,  was  memorable  for  his  quarrels,  with  pope 
Gregory  II.   whom  at  one  time  he  depofed,  for  ha- 
ving prefumed  to  judge  his  fovercign  ;  but  at  another, 
dreading  the  effeefs  of  the  papal  anathemas,  he  had- 
the  weaknefs  to  fubrait  to   the  moil  humiliating  per- 
fonal felicitations  and  penances  to  obtain  abfolution  ; 
which  impolitic    meafure  increafed  the  power  of  the 
Pope,   and  alienated   the  affections    of  his  fubjects: 
thus  circumftanced,  he  reaffirmed    the  hero,  but  too 
late  ;  marched  with  an  army  to  Rome,  expelled  Gre- 
gory, depofed  him,   and  fet  up  another  pope.      Gre- 
gory died  foon    after  :   but  Urban  II.  and    Pafcal  II. 
fucceflively,   excited    his  ambitious  fons,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  to  rebel  againlthim,and  the  latter  was  crowned 
emperor  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.  in   1106  ;  and  he 
had  the  inhumanity  to  arreft  his  father,  and  to    de- 
prive him,  not  only  of  all  his  dignities,  but  even    of 
the  neceflaries  of  life.     The  unfortunate  Henry  IV. 
was  reduced  to  fuch  extremities  (after  having  fought 
62  battles  in  defence  of  the  German  empire),  that  he 
folicited  the  biffnp  of  Spire  to  grant  him  an  uneer- 
chaunter's  place  in  his  cathedral,  but  was  refufed.  He 
died  the  fame  year  at  Liege,  aged    55,    a  martyr  to 
the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  the  age,  and  to  his 
own  blind  confidence  in  favourites  and  miftreffes. 

Henry  IV.  king  of  France  (in  1589)  and  Navarre, 
juftly  ftyled  the  Great,  was  the  fon  of  Anthony  dc 
Bourbon,  chief  of  the  Branch  of  Bourbon  (fo  called 
from  a  fief  of  that  name  which  fell  to  them  by  mar- 
riage with  the  heirefs  of  the  eftate) .     His  mother  was 
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Henry,     ihe  daughter  of  Henry  d'Albert,  king  of  Navarre; 
a  woman  of  a  mafculine  genias ;  intrepid,  fimple,  and 
ruitic  in  her  manners,  but  deeply  verfed  in  politics, 
and  a  zealous  Protectant.     Forefeeing  that  her  party 
would  want  fuch  a  protector  (for  her  huiband  was  a 
weak  indolent  prince),  fhe  undertook  the  care  of  the 
education  of  the  young  hero :  his  diet  was  coarfe  ;  his 
clothes  neat,  but  plain ;  he  always  went  bare-headed; 
ihe  fent  him  to  fchool  with  the  other  children  of  the 
fame  age,  and  accuftomed  him  to  climb  the  rocks  and 
neighbouring  mountains,  according  to  the  cuitom  of 
the  country.     He  was  born  in  1 553;  and  in  1569,  the 
16th  year  of  his   age  he  was   declared  the  Defender 
and  Chief  of  theProteftants  at  Rochelle.     The  peace 
of  St  Germain,  concluded  in  1570,  recalled  the  lords 
in  the  Protectant  intereit  to  court;  and  in  1 572,  Henry 
was  marriedto  Margaret  de  Valois,  iifter  to  Charles  IX 
king  of  France.     It  was  in  the  midft  of  the  rejoicing 
for  thefe  nuptials  that  the  horrid  mallacre  of    Paris 
took  place."    Henry  was  reduced,    by  this  infernal 
itroke  of  falfe  policy,  to  the  alternative  of  changing 
his  religion  or  being  put  to  death  :    he  chofe  the  ior- 
mer,  and  was  detained  prifoner  of  itate  three  years. 
In  1587  he  madehis  efcape;  put  himielf  at  the  head 
of  the  Huguenot  party,  expofing  himfelf  to  all  the 
rifks  and  fatigues  of  a  religious  war,  often  in  want  of 
theneceffariesof  life,  and  enduring  all  the  hardlhips 
of  the  common  foldier  :  but  he  gained  a  victory  this 
year  at  Courtras,  which  eitabliihed  his  reputation  in 
arms,  and  endeared  him  to  the  Protectants.     On  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  religion  was  urged  as  a  pretext 
for  one  half  of  the  officers  of  the  French  army  to  re- 
ject him,  and  for  the  leaguers  not  to  acknowledge 
him.     A  phantom,  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  was  fet 
up  againit  him  ;  but  his  moil  formidable  rival  was  the 
duke  de  Mayenne:  however,  Henry,  with  few  friends, 
fewer  important  places,  no  money,  and  a  very  fmall 
army,  fupplied  every  want  by  his  activity  and  valour. 
He  gained  feveral  victories  over  the  duke:  particularly 
that  of  Ivri  in  1 590  memorable  for  his  heroic  admo- 
nition to  his  foldiers :     "  If  you  love  your  eniigns, 
rally  by  my  white  plume,  you  will  always  find  it  in 
the  road  to  honour  and  glory."    Paris  held  out  againit 
him,  notwithstanding  his  fuccefTes  ;.  he  took  all  the 
fuburbs  in  one  day  :  and  might  have  reduced  the  city 
by  famine,  if  he  had  not  humanely  fuffered  his  own 
army  to  relieve  the  befieged  ;  yet  the  bigotted  friars 
and  prieits  in  Paris  all  turned  foldiers,  except  four  of 
the  Mendicant  order;  and  made  daily  military  reviews 
and  proceilions,  the  fword  in  one  hand  and  the  cru- 
cifix in  the  other;  on  which  they  made  the  citizens 
fwear  rather  to  die  with  famine  than  to  admit  Henry. 
The  fcarcity  of  provifions  in  Paris  at  lait  degeneraied 
to  an  univerfal-  famine:  bread  had  been  fold,  whilil 
any  remained,  for  a  crown  the  pound,  and  at  lait  it 
was  made  from  ihe  bones  of  the  charnel-houfe  of  St 
Innocents  ;  human  fleih  became  the  food  of  the  ob- 
itinate  Pariiians,  and  mothers  ate  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  children.    In  fine  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  feeing 
that   neither  Spain  nor  the ,  league  would  ever  grant 
him  the  crown,,  determined  to  aflift  in  giving  it  to  the 
lawful  heir.     He  engaged  the  itates  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  chiefs  of  both  pai  ties  ;  which  ended 
in  Henry's  abjuration  of  the  Proteitant  religion   at  St 
Dennis,  and  his  confecration  at   Chartres  in    1593. 
The  following  year  Paris  opened  its  gates  to  him  ;  hi. 


1596,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  pardoned;  and  in  Henry. 
1598,  peace  was  concluded  with  Spain,  Henry  now 
Ihewed  himielf  doubly  worthy  of  the  throne,  by  his 
encouragement  of  commerce,  the  fine  arts,  and  ma- 
nufactures, and  by  his  patronage  of  men  ox  ingenuity 
and  found  learning  of  every  country :  .but  though  the 
fermentations  of  Iiomiih  bigotry  were  calmed,  the 
leaven  was  not  deitroyed ;  fcarce  a  year  palled  with 
out  fomeattempt  being  made  on  this  real  father  of  his 
people;  and  at  lait  the  moniler  Ravaillac  itabbed  him 
to  the  heart  in  his  coach,  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  on 
the  14th  of  May  16 10,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age 
and  22def  his  reign. 

Henry   Vlil.  king  of  England,  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  Henry.  VII.  by  Elizabeth  the  eldeit  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.     He  was  born  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
28th  of  June   1 49 1.     On   the  death  of  his  brother 
Arthur,  in  1502,  he  was  created  prince  of  Wales; 
and  the  following  year  betrothed  to  Catharine  of  Ar- 
ragon,    prince    Arthur's  widow,     the  Pope  having 
granted  a  difpenfation  for  that  purpofe.     Henry  VIII. 
acceded  to  the  throne,  on  the   death  of  his  father, 
the    22d  of  April  1509,  and  his  marriage  with  Ca- 
tharine was  folemnized  about  two  months  after.     In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  left  the  government  of 
his  kingdom  entirely  to  his  miniflers  ;  and  fpent  his 
time  chiefly  in  tournaments,  balls,  concerts,  and  other 
expenfive  amufements.    We  are  told  that  he  was  fo 
extravagant  in  his  pleafures,  that,  in  a  very  ihort 
time,  he  entirely  diihpated  1,800,000 1.  which  his  fa- 
ther had  hoarded.     This  will  feem  lefs  wonderful, 
when  the  reader  is  informed,  that  gaming  was  one  of 
his  favourite  diveriions.     ISleverthelefs  he  was  not  fo 
totally  abiorbed  in  pleafure,  but  he  found  leifure  to 
facrifice  to  the  refentment  of  the  people  two  of  his 
father's  miniilers,  Empfon  and  Dudley.     A  houfe  in 
London,  which  had  belonged  to  the  former  of  thefe, 
was  in  1  jio  given  to  Thomas  Wolfey,  who  was  now 
the  king's  almoner,  and  who  from  this  period  began 
to  infinuate  himfelf  into  Henry's  favour.     In  1513, 
he  became   prime  miniiler,   and  from  that  moment 
governed  the  king  and  kingdom  with  abfolute  power. 
In  this  year  Henry  declared  war  againit  France,  gained 
the  battle  of  Spurs,  and  took  the  towns  of  Terouenne 
and  Tournay  ;  but  before  he  embarked  his  troops,  he 
beheaded  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  long  con- 
fined in  the  tower.    In  1521,  he  facrificed  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  to  the  refentment  of  his  prime  miniiler 
Wolfey,  and  the  fame  year  obtained  from  the  Pope  the 
title  of  Defefider  of  the  Faith. 

Henry,  having  been  18  years  married,  grew  tired 
of  his  wife,  and  in  the  year  1527  refolved  to  obtain  a 
divorce;  but  after  many  fruitlefs  folicitations,  find- 
ing it  impoilible  to  perfuade  the  Pope  to  annul  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  he  efpoufed  Ann  Bullen  in 
the  year  1531.  During  this  interval  his  favourite 
Wolfey  was  difgraced,  and  died;  Henry  threw  off 
the  Papal  yoke,  and  burnt  three  Proteilants  for  he* 
reiy.  In  1535,  he  put  to  death  Sir  Thomas  Moore, 
Fiiher,  and  others,  for  denying  his  fupremacy,  and 
fuppreifed  all  the  lcirer  monaiteries. 

His  moil  facred  majeity,  having  now  poireifed  his 
fecond  queen  about  five  years,  fell  violently  in  love 
with  lady  jane  Seymour.  Ann  Bullen. was  accufed 
of  adultery  with  her  own  brother,  and  with  three 
other  periohs:  ihe  was  beheaded  the  19th   of  May 
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Kildare,  as  a  terror  to  the  Irifh,  of  whofe  difloyalty 
he  hadforae  apprehenlions;  and  in  the  year  follow- 
in  o-  he  executed  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  with  four 
other  perfons  of  diftinction,  for  the  fole  crime  of  cor- 
refponding  with  cardinal  Pole.  In  1538  and  I539> 
he  fupprelled  all  the  monafteries  in  England,  and 
feized  their  revenues  for  his  own  ufe.  The  queen  ha- 
ving died  in  childbed,  he  this  year  married  the  prin- 
cefs  Ann  of  Cleves  :  but  dilliking  her  perfon,  imme- 
diately determined  to  be  divorced  ;  and  Ins  obfequious 
parliament  and  convocation  unanimouily  pronounced 
the  marriage  void,  for  reafons  too  ridiculous  to  be 
recited  :  but  this  was  not  all  :  Henry  was  fo  inceufed 
with  his  minifter  and  quondam  favourite,  Cromwell, 
.for  negociating  this  match,  that  he  revenged  himfelf 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Yet  this  was  nor  the 
only  public  murder  of 'the  year  1540.  A  few  days  af- 
ter Cromwell's  death,  fever  al  per  ions  were  burnt  f  or  de- 
nying the  king's  iupremacy,  and  other  articles  of  berefy. 
His  majefty  being  once  more  at  liberty  to  indulge 
himfelf  with  another  wife,  fixed  upon  Catharine  How- 
ard, niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was  declared 
queen  in  Auguit  1540  ;  but  they  had  been  privately 
married  fome  time  before.  Henry,  it  feems,  was  fo 
entirely  fatisfied  with  this  lady,  that  he  d  ily  bleifed 
God  for  his  prefent  felicity  ;  but  that  felicity  was  of 
Ihort  duration :  he  had  not  been  married  above  a  year, 
before  the  queen  was  accufed  of  frequent  proftitution, 
both  before  and  fin.ee  her  marriage  :  lhe  confeifed  her 
guilt,  and  was  beheaded  in  February  1542.  In  Ju- 
ly 1543,  he  married  his  fixth  wife,  the  lady  Catha- 
rine Parr,  the  widow  of  John  Nevil  lord  Latimer,  and 
lived  to  the  year  1547  without  committing  any  more 
flagrant  enormities  :  but  finding  himfelf  now  approach 
towards  diilblntion,  he  mjde  his  will;  and,  that  the 
laft  fcene  of  his  life  might  refemble  the  reft,  he  deter- 
mined to  end  the  tragedy  with  the  murder  of  two  of 
his  beft  friends  and  moil  faithful  fubjeefs,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  his  ion  the  earl  of  Surrey.  The  earl 
was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  January  ;  and  the  duke 
was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  29th,  but  fortunate- 
ly efcaped  by  the  king's  death  on  the  28th.  They 
were  condemned  without  the  ihadow  of  a  crime  ;  but 
Henry's  political  reafon  for  putting  them  to  death, 
was  his  apprehenlion  that,  if  they  were  fuiFered  to 
furvive  him,  they  would  counteract  fome  of  his  regu- 
lations in  religion,  and  might  be  troublefome  to  his 
fan.  Henry  died  on  the  28th  of  January,  1547,  hi 
the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Windfor. 

As  to  his  character,  it  is  pretty  obvious  from  the 
fads  above  related.  Lord  Herbert  palliates  his  crimes, 
and  exaggerates  what  he  calls  his  virtues.  Bifliop 
Burnet  fays,  "  he  was  rather  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  than  the.  good  princes."  He  afterwards  ac- 
knowledges, that  "he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the 
ill  princes  ;"  but  adds,  "  I  cannot  rank  him  with  the 
worft."  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  infinitely  more 
juftice,  fays,  "  if  all  the  pictures  and  patterns  of  a 
mercilefs  prince  were  loft  to  the  world,  they  might 
again  be  painted  to  the  life  out  of  the  hiftory  of  this 
ki  if."  He  was  indeed  a  mercilefs  tyrant,  a  fcurvy 
politician,  a  foolifh  bigot,  a  humble  afTaffin.  See 
Englanp,  n°  253 — 292. 
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Henry    of   Huntingdon,  an  Englifh  hiftorian,  of    Henry. 
"True  izrn  ccirxnry,   was   canon  of  Lincoln,   and  after-  v 

wards  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  He  wrote,  j.  A 
hiftory  of  England,  which  ends  with  the  year  n  54. 
2.  A  continuation  of  that  of  Bede.  3.  Chronological 
tables  of  the  kings  of  England.  4.  A  fmall  Treatife 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world.  5.  Several  books  of 
epigrams  and  love  verfes.  6.  A  poem  on  herbs  ;  all 
which  are  written  in  Latin — His  invocation  of  Apollo 
and  the  goddefles  of  Tempe,  in  the  exordium  of  his  po- 
em  on  herbs,  may  nor  be  unacceptable  as  a  fpecimen 
of  his  poetry. 

Vatum  magne  parens,  herbarum  Phoebe  repertor, 
Vofque,  quibus  refonant  Tempe  jocoia,  Dex  ! 
Si  mihi  ferta  prius  hedera  florente  parallis, 
Ecce  meos  flores,  ferta  parata  fero. 

Ht.ARr  of  Sufa,  in  Latin  de  Segufo,  a  famous  ci- 
vilian and  canoniitof  the  13th  century,  acquired  fuch 
reputation  by  his  learning,  that  he  was  called  the  Jour  cs 
and  fplendur  of  the  law.  He  was  archbilhop  of  Em- 
brun  about  the  year  1258,  and  cardinal  biihop  of 
Oftia  in  1262.  He  wrote  A  fummary  of  the  canon  and 
civil  law  ;  and  a  covnuentary  on  the  book  of  the  decre- 
tals, compofed  by  order  of  Alexander  IV. 

Hukfh  the  Minftrel,  commonly  called  Blind  Har- 
ry, an  ancient  Scottilh  author,  diftinguilhed  by  no  par- 
ticular furname,  but  well  known  as  the  compofer  of 
an  hiftorical  poem  reciting  the  atchievements  of  Sir 
William  Wallace.  This  poem  continued  for  fcveral 
centuries  to  be  in  great  repute;  but  afterwards  funk 
into  neglect:,  until  very  lately  that  it  has  been  again 
releafedfrom  its  obfeurity  by  a  very  neat  and  correct 
edition  publiftied  at  Perth  under  the  infpection  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  earl  of  Buchan. 

It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  precife  time  in  which 
this  poet  lived,  or  when  he  wrote  his  hiftory,  as  the 
two  authors  v\  ho  mention  him  fpeak  fomewhat  diffe- 
rently. Dempfter,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century,  fays  that  he  lived  in  the  year  1361  :  but 
Major,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1446,  fays  that  he 
compofed  his  book  during  the  time  of  his  infancy, 
which  we  muft  therefore  fuppofe  to  have  been  a  few 
years  pofterior  to  1446;  for  if  it  had  been  compofed 
that  very  year,  the  circumftance  would  probably  have 
been  mentioned.  As  little  can  we  fuppofe,  from  Mr 
Dempfter's  words,  that  Henry  was  born  in  1361  ;  for 
though  he  fays  that  he  lived  in  that  year,  we  muft  na- 
turally imagine  rather  that  he  was  then  come  to  the 
years  of  maturity/  or  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in 
the  world,  than  that  he  was  only  born  at  that  time. 
The  author  of  the  diflertation  on  his  life,  prefixed  to 
the  new -edition  of  the  poem,  endeavours  to  reconcile 
matters  in  the  following  manner:  "  It  is  not  indeed 
impoflible  that  he  might  be  born  in  or  about  that  year 
( 1 36 1 ) .  In  the  time  of  Major's  in  fancy  he  might  be 
about  83  years  of  age.  In  that  cafe,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  it  was  the  work  of  his  old  age  to  collect  and 
put  in  ordtr  the  detached  pieces  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Wallace,  which  he  had  probably  compofed. in  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  incidents  were  faid  to 
have  happened." 

We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  ihe  family  from  which 
Henry  was  defcended ;  though,  from  his  writings,  we 
mould  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  he  had  received  a  liberal 
education.     In  them  he  difcovers  fome  knowledge  in 
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Henry,  divinity,  claflical  hiflory,  and  aftronomv.  as  well  as 
of  the  languages.  In  one  place  be  boaflsof  his  celi- 
bacy, which  iecms  to  indicate  his  having  engaged 
himfclf  infome  of  the  religious  orders  of  that  age. 
From  what  Major  fays  further  of  him,  we  may  fuppofe 
his  profeffion  to  have  been  that  of  a  travelling  bard  ; 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  /killed  in  mufic, 
or  had  any  other  profefiion  than  that  jufl  mentioned. 
His  being  blind  from  his  birth,  indeed,  makes  this 
not  improbable  ;  though  even  this  circumflance  is  not 
iaconfiftent  with  the  fuppolition  of  his  being  a  religious 
mendicant.  «  the  particulars  (fays  Major)  which  he 
heard  related  by  the  vulgar,  he  wrote  in  the  vulgar 
verfe,  in  which  he  excelled.  By  reciting  his  hiilo- 
ries  before  princes  or  great  men,  he  gained  his  food 
and  raiment,  of  which  he  was  worthy."  It  is  thus 
probable  that  he  would  be  a  frequent  vilitor  at  the 
Scottiih  court ;  and  would  be  made  welcome  by  thofe 
great  families  who  could  boaft  of  any  alliance  with  the 
hero  himfclf,  or  took  pleafure  in  hearing  his  exploits 
or  thofe  of  his  companions. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  his  hiflories, 
Major  informs  us  only  that  "  he  does  not  believe  every 
thing  that  lie  finds  in  fuch  writings  ;"  but  from  other 
tcitimonies  it  appears,  that  he  confulted  the  very  befl 
authorities  which  could  at  that  time  be  had.  Though, 
according  to  the  mofl  early  account  of  Henry,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  'been  at  leaft  56  years  after  the  death  of 
Wallace  that  Henry  was  born,  yet  he  is  faid  to  have 
confulted  with  feveral  of  the  defcendants  of  thofe  who 
had  been  the  companions  of  that  hero  while  he  atchie- 
ved  his  mofl  celebrated  exploits,  and  who  were  Jftill 
capable  of  afcertaining  the  veracity  of  what  he  publifh- 
ed.  The  principal  of  thefe  were  Wallace  of  Craigie 
and  Liddle  of  that  Ilk;  who,  he  fays,  perfuaded  him 
to  omit  in  his  hiflory  a  circumflance  which  he  ought 
to  have  inferted.  Befides  thefe,  he  confulted  with  the 
principal  people  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  utterly  dif- 
claims  the  idea  of  having  adhered  entirely  to  any  un- 
written tradition,  or  havingbeenpromifed  any  reward 
for  what  he  wrote.  His  chief  authority,  according  to 
his  own  account,  was  a  Latin  hiflory  of  the  exploits 
of  Sir  William,  written  partly  by  Mr  John  Blair  and 
partly  by  Mr  Thomas  Gray,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  the  hero  himfelf.  Henry's  account  of  thefe 
two  authors  is  to  the  following  purpofe  :  "  They  be- 
came acquainted  with  Wallace,  when  the  latter  was 
only  about  16  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  a  fludent 
at  the  fchool  of  Dundee  ;  and  their  acquaintance  with 
him  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  his 
29th  year.  Mr  John  Blair  went  from  the  fchools 
in  Scotland  to  Paris,  where  he  fludied  fome  time,  and 
received  priefls  orders.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1 296,  where  he  joined  Wallace,  who  was  bravely  af- 
ferting  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Mr  Thomas  Gray, 
who  was  parfon  of  Libberton,  joined  Wallace  at  the 
fame  time.  They  were  men  of  great  wifdom  and  in- 
tegrity, zealous  for  the  freedom  of  Scotland  ;  and  were 
prefent  with  Wallace,  and  affifting  to  him,  in  mofl  of 
his  military  enterprifes.  They  were  alfo  his  fpiritual 
counfellors,  and  adminiflered  to  him  godiy  comfort. 
The  hiflory  written  by  thefe  two  clergymen  was  at- 
tefled  by  William  Sinclair  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  who  had 
himfelf  been  witnefs  to  many  of  Wallace's  actions. 
The  bifhop,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  was  to  have  fent 


fanction  of  the  pope's  authority."  v 

The  book  which  Henry  thus  appeals  to  as  his  prin- 
cipal authority  is  now  loft,  fo  that  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  it  with  what  he  has  written.  The 
character  given  by  Dempfter  of  Henry,  however,  is 
more  favourable  than  that  by  Major.  He  tells  us,  that 
"  he  was  blind  from  his  birth;  a  man  of  a  fingularly 
happy  genius;  he  was  indeed  another  Homer.  He  did 
great  honour  to  his  native  country,  and  raifed  it  above 
what  was  common  to  it  in  his  age.  He  wrote,  in  the 
vernacular  verfe,  an  elaborate  and  grand  work,  in  ten 
books,  of  the  deeds  of  William  Wallace."  In  this 
account  there  is  a  miflake  ;  for  the  poem  contains  ele- 
ven or  twelve  books:  but  Dempfter,  who  wrote  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  had  not  a  printed  copy  of  Hen- 
ry's work  by  him  when  he  wrote  his  eulogium,  is  ex- 
cufable  in  a  miflake  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  his  poetical  merit,  it  mufl  undoubt- 
edly rank  very  far  below  that  of  Homer ;  whom  indeed 
he  fcarcely  refembles  in  any  other  refpect  than  that  he 
went  about  as  Homer  is  faid  to  have  done,  reciting  the 
exploits  of  the  heroes  of  his  country,  and  that  he 
was  blind.  In  this  laft  circumflance,  however,  he  was 
flill  worfe  than  Homer ;  for  Henry  was  born  blind, 
but  Homer  became  blind  after  he  had  been  advanced 
in  years.  Hence  Henry,  even  fuppoling  his  genius  to 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  Homer,  mufl  have  lain  un- 
der great  difadvantages  ;  and  thefe  are  very  evident  in 
his  works.  The  defcriptive  parts  are  evidently  defi- 
cient, and  the  allufions  taken  principally  from,  the  way 
in  which  nature  affects  thofe  fenfes  of  which  he  was 
pofTeffed.  Thus,  fpeaktng  of  the  month  of  March,  he 
calls  it  the  month  of  right  digeftion,  from  the  fuppofed 
jermentatio?i  then  begun  in  the  earth.  Of  April  he  fays 
that  the  earth  is  then  able,  or  has  obtained  a  power  of 
producing  its  different  vegetables ;  and  of  this  produc- 
tive power  he  appears  to  have  been  more  fenfible  than 
of  the  effects  which  commonly  ftrike  us  mofl  fenfibly. 
u  By  the  working  of  nature  (fays  he),  the  fields  arc 
again  clothed,  and  the  woods  acquire  their  worthy 
weed  of  green.  May  brings  along  with  it  great  celef- 
tial  gladnefs.  The  heavenly  hues  appear  upon  the 
•tender  green."  In  another  place  he  defcribes  the 
deity  of  fome  river,  whom  he  calls  Nymph  a  us,  "  build- 
ing his  bower  with  oilandbahn,  fulfilled  of  fweet  odour." 
By  reafon  of  thefe  difadvantages,  he  feldom  makes  ufe 
of  fimilies  with  which  Homer  abounds  fo  much  ;  and 
few  miraculous  interpofkions  are  to  be  found  in  his 
poem,  though  the  prophecies  ©f  Thomas  Le^rmont, 
commonly  called  The  Rhymer,  and  a  prophetic  dream 
of  Wallace  himfelf,  are  introduced,  as  well  as  the  ghoft 
of  Fawdon,  a  traitor  who  had  joined  Wallace,  and 
whom  the  latter  in  a  fit  of  paffion  had  killed.  In 
other  refpects,  the  fame  inextinguifhablc  thirft  of  blood 
which  Homer  afcribes  to  his  hero  Achilles  is  afcribed 
to  Wallace,  though  in  all  probability  the  mind  of 
Wallace  was  too  much  enlightened  to  admit  ©f  fuch 
fentiments.  A  vaft  degree  of  courage  and  perfonal 
ftrength  are  afcribed  to  him,  by  means  of  which  the 
exploits  of  the  whole  army  arc  in  effect  transferred  to 
a  fingle  perfon.  As  long  as  he  is  invefled  with  the 
command,  the  Scots  are  victorious  and  irrefiflible; 
when  deprived  of  it,  they  are  enflaved  and  undone. 
After  ftruggling  for  fome  time  againft  an  inveterate 
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he  iTY&STi&I  Ja&ion  difdaining  to  feign  fubmiffion, 
freedom  of  his  country.     The  poem,  on  tne  vvnoie/is 
valuable,  on  account  of  our  being  able  to  trace,  by  its 
means,  the  pro grefs  which  the  Englilh  language  had 
made  at  that  time  in  Scotland  ;  the    manners  of  the 
Scots  in  that   age  ;  as  the  favourite  drefs  of  green 
<  which  at  that  time  was  the  rafte  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  his 
relations,  it  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe  any  other  thing 
than   that  they  are  partly  true  and  partly  falfc.     The 
general  thread  of  the  ftory  may  undoubtedly  ;be  looked 
upon  to  be  genuine,  though  embelliihed  with  poetical 
fictions  and  exaggerations  ;  and  his  conflant  appeals  to 
the  book  already  mentioned,  though  it  is  now   loft, 
muftbe  looked  upon  as  a  ftrong  teftimonyin  his  favour  : 
for  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  at  the  time  he  lived,  when 
we  may  fay  that  the  tranfactions  which  he  relates  were 
recent,  he  would  have  had  the  confidence  to  appeal  to 
a  book  which  had  not  been  generally  known  to  have 
an  exiftence  ;  and  its  being  now  loft  can  never  be  any 
argument  againft  it,   when  we  confider  the  difficulty 
there  was  of  preferving  books  before  the  invention  of 
printing  ;   the  confuiions  in  which  Scotland  was  fre- 
quently involved;  and  that  the  exploits  of  Wallace, 
who  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  rival   to 
the  great-^ruce,  could  not  be  fo    agreeable  to    the 
court  as  thofe  of  the  more  fuccefsful  hero  ;  and  there- 
fore the  hiftory  of  them  might  be  fufFered  to  fall  into 
oblivion,  though   written  in  elegant  Latin,  while  a 
moft  ridiculous  poem  in  that  language  on  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn  has  been  pref;rved  to  this  day. 

HENRrPrince  of  Wales,  eldeft  fonofking  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  by  his  queen  Anne  fifter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  one  of  the  moft  accompliihed  princes 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
February  1594.  The  birth  of  the  prince  was  announ- 
ced by  embaflies  to  many  foreign  powers,  with  invi- 
tations to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  his  baptifm, 
which  was  thus  delayed  for  a  confiderable  time.  Mr 
Peter  Young,  who,  along  with  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan,  had  been  preceptor  to  his  majefty,  was 
fenttothe  courts  of  Denmark,  Brunfwic,  and  Mec- 
klenburg, the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  being  great-grand- 
father to  the  prince  by  the  mother's  fide  ;  the  laird  of 
Eaft  Weems  to  France  and  England  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Keith  and  captain  Murray  provoft  of  St  Andrew's, 
to  the  States  General,  who  at  that  time  were  ftrug- 
gling  againft  the  Spanilh  tyranny,  and  not  yet  declared 
afreeftate.  All  thefe  ambafTadors  were  cordially  re- 
ceived, and  others  appointed  in  return  except  by  the 
courts  of  France  and  England.  Henry  IV.  at  that 
time  king  of  France,  though  the  Scots  ambafTador  had 
formerly  been  one  of  his  own  fervants,  neither  made 
any  prefent,  nor  appointed  an  ambafTador.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  defigned  to  act  in  the  fame  manner  till 
fhe  heard  of  the  behaviour  of  Henry ;  after  which  fhe 
honoured  James  by  appointing  an  ambafTador  of  very 
high  rank,  Robert  earl  of  SufTex.  This  ambafTador, 
however  was  fo  long  of  making  his  appearance,  that 
the  queen  imagined  the  ceremony  would  be  over  before 
his  arrival,  for  which  rcafon  fhe  fent  a  menage  to  the 
carl,  commanding  him  in  that  cafe  not  to  enter  Scot- 
land nor  deliver  her  prefent.  But  James  had  been 
more  obfequious ;  and  not  only  delayed  the  ceremony 
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till  the  Englifh  ambafTador  arrived,  but  diftinguifhed  Henry 
hcaiTai  uui  ViuLl^MJp..,^n:  „  .,1^  r-tmri  over  his  — -~- 
ford,  Buccleugh,  Duddope,  and  Traquair.  The  ce- 
remony was  performed  with  great  magnificence;  after 
which  the  ambafladors  prefented  their  gifts.  That 
from  the  United  States  was  the  moft  valuable.  It 
confuted  of  two  gold  cups  worth  12,400  crowns,  with 
a  box  of  the  fame  metal,  weighing  in  all  about  400 
ounces,  containing  beiides  the  grant  of  a  pennon  of 
5000  florins  annually  to  the  prince  for  life.  The  Eng- 
lifh ambafTador  gave  a  cupboard  of  plate  curioufly 
wrought,  and  valued  at  3000 1.  fterling;  and  the  Da- 
nifh  ambafTador  two  gold  chains,  one  for  the  queen 
and  another  for  the  prince.  The  baptifm  was  celebrated 
on  the  6th  of  September  1594,  and  the  child  named 
Frederick-Henry  and  Henry- Frederick. 

The  young  prince  was  now  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  was  aflifted  in  this  important 
charge  by  Annabella  countefs-dowagerof  Mar,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  and  paternal 
anceftor  of  the  prefent  duke  of  Athol.  This  lady  was 
remarkable  for  the  feverity  of  her  temper,  fo  that  the 
prince  met  with  little  indulgence  while  under  her  tui- 
tion ;  notwithftanding  which  he  fhowed  great  affection 
for  his  governefs  all  the  time  fhe  had  the  care  of  him. 
Next  year,  however  (1595),  the  queen  engaged  the 
chancellor,  lord  Thirleftane,  in  a  fcheme  to  get  the 
prince  into  her  own  power  ;  but  the  king  having  found 
means  to  diffuadeher  majefty  from  the  attempt,  fhowed. 
afterwards  fuch  marks  of  difpleafure  to  the  chancellor, 
that  the  latter  fell  into  a  languifhing  diforder  and  died 
of  grief. 

In  his  fixth  year  prince  Henry  was  committed  to. 
the  care  of  Mr  Adam  Newton  a  Scotfman,  eminently 
fkilled  in  moft  branches  of  literature,  but  particularly 
diftinguifned  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 
Under  his  tutorage  the  prince  foon  made  great  progrefs 
in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge ;  infomuch  that  before  he  had  completed  his  fixth 
year  his  father  wrote  for  his  ufe  the  treatife  intitled 
BaflikonDoron,  thought  to  be  the  beft  of  all  his  works. 

In  his  feventhyear,  prince  Henry  began  his  corrtf- 
fpondence  with  foreign  powers.  His  firft  letter  was. 
to  the  States  of  Holland  ;  in  which  he  exprefled  his. 
regard  and  gratitude  for  the  good  opinion  they  had 
conceived  of  him,  and  of  which  he  had  been  informed 
by  feveral  perfons  who  had  vifited  that  country;  con- 
cluding with  a  requeft  that  they  would  make  ufe  of 
his  intereft  with  his  father  in  whatever  he  could  ferve 
them,  promifing  alfo  his  fervice  in  every  other  refpecr. 
in  which  he  eould  be  ufeful,  until  he"  fhould  be  able  to 
give  farther  inftances  of  his  good- will  and  affection. 

At  this  early  period  the  prince  began  to  add  to  his, 
literary  accomplifhments  fome  of  the  more  martial  kind, 
fuch  as  riding,  the  exercife  of  the  bow,  pike,  &c.  as 
well  as  the  ufe  of  fire-arms ;  a^d  indeed  fuch  was  the 
attachment  he  fhowed  throughout  his  whole  lifetime  to. 
military  exercifes,  that  had  he  attained  the  years  of 
maturity,  there  can  fcarce  be  a  doubt  that  he  would 
have  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  a  moft  eminent  manner. 
In  all  his  exercifes  he  made  furprifing  progrefs  ;  and 
not  only  in  thofe  of  the  military  kind,  but  in  finging, 
dancing,  &c.  On  his  ninth  birth-day  he  fent  a  letter 
in  Latin  to  the  king,  informing  him  that  he  had  read; 
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Henry,    over  Terence's  Hecyra,  the  third  book  of  Phaedrus's 

— « '  Fables,  and  two  books  of  Ciceros  Emltlej, ;  and_that 

-zmu<r  m  tnc-rofflffiencraTory  Find  of  epiftles.    His  ac- 


complilhments  were  foon  fpokenof  in  foreign  countries  ; 
and  thefe  along  with  the  general  fufpicion  that  James 
favoured  the  Catholic  party,  probably  induced  pope 
Clement  VIII.  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  him  into 
his  hands.  With  this  view  he  propofed,  that  if  James 
would  entrult  him  with  the  education  of  the  young- 
prince,  he  would  advance  fuch  fums  of  money  as  would 
effectually  eftablifh  him  on  the  throne  of  England.  This 
happened  a  little  beiore  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  but 
James,notwithftanding  his  ambition  to  poffefs  the  crown 
•of  England,  of  whichhe  was  notyet  altogether  certain, 
withflood  the  temptation.  He  alledged,  that  it  would 
be  unnatural  for  him,  as  a  father,  to  allow  his  fon  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  belief  of  a  dodrine  which  he 
himfelf  did  not"  believe  :  and  even  though  he  lhould 
act  in  his  private  capacity  m  fuch  an  unnatural  manner, 
he  could  not  anfwer  for  it  to  the  nation,  he  being 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  and  the  kingdom  at  large 
much  interefted  in  whatever  concerned  him.  On  the 
death  of  the  queen  of  England,  James  was  obliged  to 
leave  Scotland  in  fuch  halle,  that  he  had  no  time  to 
take  a  perfonal  leave  of  his  fon,  and  therefore  did  fo 
by  letter,  which  was  anfwered  by  the  prince  in  Latin. 
The  queen,  however,  who  had  been  defired  to  follow 
the  king  to  London  in  three  weeks,  but  to  leave  the 
prince  in  Scotland,  thought  proper  to  make  another 
attempt  to  get  her  fon  into  her  own  power.  With 
this  view  fhe  took  a  journey  to  Stirling,  where  the 
prince,  refided  but  was  oppofed  in  her  deligns  by  the 
friends  of  the  houfe  of  Mar;  and  this  affected  her  fo 
much  that  me  mifcarried  of  a  child  of  which  fhe  was 
then  pregnant.  The  king,  hearing  of  this  misfortune, 
ordered  the  prince  to  be  delivered  to  his  mother  ;  but 
refufed  to  inflict  any  punifhment  on  the  earl  of  Mar, 
which  the-  queen  infilled  upon,  that  nobleman  having 
been  with  the  king  at  London,  and  entirely  innocent 
of  the  whole  affair.  Inftead  of  puniihing  him,  there- 
fore, he  caufed  him  to  be  acquitted  by  an  act  of  the 
public  council  at  Sterling  ;  invefted  him  with  the  order 
of  the  garter  ;  made  him  a  grant  of  feveral  abbey  and 
other  church  lands  ;  and  railed  him  to  the  poft  of  lord 
high  treafurer  after  the  difgraceof  the  earl  of  Somer- 
set; in  which  employment  he  continued  till  he  could 
no  longer  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  through  age 
and  infirmity. 

In  the  month  of  July  this  year  (1603)  prince  Hen- 
ry was  invefted  with  the  order  of  the  garter;  after 
which  he  was  prefented  to  the  queen  in  his  robes,  and 
greatly  commended  by  all  who  faw  him  on  account  of 
his  majeftic  carriage  and  religious  behaviour  at  the 
altar,  as  well  as  the  quicknefs  of  his  underftanding  and 
ready  anfwers.  Being  obliged  to  leave  London 
on  account  of  the  plague,  he  retired  to  Otelands,  a 
royal  palace  near  Weybridge  in  Surrey,  where  a  fepa- 
rate  houfehold  was  appointed  for  him  and  his  fifter 
Elizabeth.  The  appointment  conlifted  at  firft  of  70 
fervants,  of  whom  22  were  to  be  above  flairs  and  48 
below.  In  fome  weeks  the  number  was  augmented  to 
104,  of  whom  51  were  above  flairs  and  53  below  ;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  augmented  to 
141,  of  whom  56  were   above  flairs  and  85  below. 
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From  Otelands  he  removed  the  fame  year  to  Nonfuch  Jte&Z*, 
in  Surrey,  and  from  thence. to^HavryitCT  which  he  re- 
timed to  his  houfe  at  Otelands,  his  fervants  having  all 
this  time  been  kept  on  board-wages. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  Henry  began  to 
fhow  a  wonderful  deiire  of  becoming  mailer  of  all  thofe 
accomplilhments  which  are  necelfary  to  conftuute  a 
great  prince.  Without  defifting  from  his  attention  to 
polite  literature,  he  applied  himfelf  in  the  moft  affidu- 
ous  manner  to  the  knowledge  of  naval  and  military 
affairs.  To  give  him  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  former, 
afmallveiTelwasconftructed  28  feet  long  and  12  broad, 
curioufly  painted  and  carved  ;  on  board  of  which  he 
embarked  with  feveral  of  the  principal  nobility,  and 
failed  down  as  far  as  Paul's  Wharf,  where,  with  the  ufual 
ceremonies,  he  baptized  it  by  the  name  of  the  Difdain. 
Mr  Pett  the  builder  of  this  lhip  was  recommended  to 
the  prince  by  the  high  admiral  in  Inch  ltrong  terms, 
that  hishighnefs  took  him  immediately  into  his  fervice, 
and  continued  his  favour  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Prince  Henry  now  began  to  fhow  himfelf  equally  a 
patron  of  military  men  and  of  learning.  His  martial 
difpofition  induced  him  to  take  notice  of  Colonel-  Ed- 
mondes,  a  brave  Scots  officer  in  the  Dutch  fervice, 
who  had  raifed  himfelf  folely  by  his  merit.  To  him 
he  applied  for  a  fuit  of  armour  to  be  fent  over  from 
Holland:  but  though  the  Colonel  executed  his  com- 
miffion,  he  reaped  no  benefit  from  his  highnefs's  fa- 
vour, dying  in  a  fhort  time  after  the  armour  was  pur- 
chafed,  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of  feuding  it 
over.  In  matters  of  literature  the  prince  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  good  judge.  He  patronifed  divines, 
and  appears  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  religious  turn. 
of  mind.  His  attachment  to  the  Protef  tant  religion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  excefiive  ;  as  it  never  was  in  the 
power  of  the  queen,  who  favoured  the  catholic  party, 
to  make  the  leaft  impreflion  upon  him.  Her  machina- 
tions for  this  purpofe  were  difcovered  by  the  French 
ambaffador  ;  who,  in  a  letter  dated  June  7th  1604, 
informed  his  mailer  of  them,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
were  in  hopes  of  being  able  by  her  means  to  alter  the 
religion  in  England,  as  well  as  to  prejudice  the  prince 
againft  France,  which  the  queen  faid  fhe  hoped  that 
her  fon  would  one  day  be  able  to  conquer  like  another 
Heny  V.  By  anothei  letter,  of  date  22d  October  the 
fame  year,  the  ambaifador,  after  taking  notice  of  the 
queen's  immoderate  ambition,  adds,  that  fhe  ufed  all 
her  efforts  to  corrupt  the  mind  of  the  prince,  by  flat- 
tering his  paffions,  diverting  him  from  his  ftudies,  and 
reprefenting  to  him,  out  of  contempt  to  his  father,  that 
learning  was  inconliflent  with  the  character  of  a  great 
general  and  conqueror ;  propofing  at  the  fame  time  a 
marriage  with  the  infanta  of  Spain.  Notwith Handing 
thefe  remonltrances,  however,  the  prince  continued  to 
behave  as  ufual,  and  to  patronife  the  learned  no  lefs 
than  before.  He  prefented  John  Johnfton,  one  of  the 
king's  profeflors  at  St  Andrew's,  with  a  diamond,  for 
having  dedicated  to  him  an  Hiftorical  defcription  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy to  that  time  ;  after  which  the  profellor  added 
a  carmen  encomiajlicumy  which  was  transmitted  to  his 
highnefs  in  November  1605.  Many  other  authors  alfo 
fought  and  obtained  his  countenance.  In  1606  Mr 
John  Bond  ufhered  his  edition   of  Horace  into    the 
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Henry,     world  with  a  polite  dedication  to  the  prince,  whom 

— ~v '  he  highly  compliments  on  account  of  rhe  progrefs  he 

had  made  in  learning.  In  1609  a  book  was  fent  over 
to  him  from  France  by  Sir  George  Carcw,  the  Bii- 
tifli  ambafTador  there,  tending  to  difprsve  the  do&rine 
of  the  Catholics  concerning  the  Church  of  Rome  being 
thelirftof  theChriftian  Churches.  The  fame  year  the 
learned  Thomas  Lydyat  publifhed  his  E?nendatio  Tem- 
' forum,  which  appeared  under  the  patronage  of  the 
prince;  and  with  this  performance  his  highnefs  was 
fo  well  pleafed,  that  he  took  the  author  into  his  family 
to  read  to  him,  and  made  him  his  chronographsr  and 
cofmographer.  Paul  Buys  or  Bufius  alfo  fent  him  a 
letter  with  a  dedication  of  the  fecond  part  of  his  Pan- 
dects ;  in  which  hebeftowsupon  him  the  higheft  com- 
pliments on  the  great  expectations  which  were  formed 
of  him,  and  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  reformed 
Chriftian  churches  that  he  would  pi?eve  a  powerful  fup- 
port  to  their  caufe,  and  an  antagonist  to  the  errors  of 
Rome.  In  161 1  Dr  Tooker,  in  his  dedication  of  an 
Anfwer  to  Becanus  a  Jefuit,  who  had  written  againft  a 
piece  done  by  his  majefty  himfelf,  ftyles  his  highnefs 
"  the  Maecenas  of  ^11  the  learned."  Another  treatife 
againft  the  fame  Becanus  was  alfo  printed  this  year, 
and  dedicated  to  the  prince 

Many  other  authors,  whom  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  take  notice  of,  were  fond  of  dedicating  their  per- 
formances to  his  highnefs ;  nor  was  his  correfpondence 
lefs  extenfive  than  his  condition.  We  have  already  ta- 
ken notice  of  his  having  written  his  fir  ft  public  letter 
to  the  ftates  of  Holland.  He  was  congratulated  by 
the  elector  palatine,  afterwards  married  to  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  on  the  difcovery  of  the  .gun-powder-plot. 
On  the  fame  occalion  alfo  LercTSpencer  wrote  him  a 
letter,  accompanying  it  with  the  prefent  of  a  fword  and 
target  "  inftruments  (fays  he)  fit  to  be  about  you  in 
thefe  treacherous  times ;  from  the  which,  I  truft  God 
will  ever  protect  your  moft  royal  father,  &c."  Previous 
to  this  he  had  correfponded  in  Latin  with  the  doge  of 
Venice,  the  landgrave  of  HefTe,  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark :  in  French  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  La- 
tin with  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  and  Uladiflaus  king  of 
Poland ;  befides  a  number  of  other  eminent  perfons  too 
tedious  to  enumerate. 

,The  great  accomplifhmentsof  Henry  foon  caufed 
him  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  moft  eminent  princes 
in  Europe.  In  i6c6  Henry  IV.  of  France  ordered 
his  ambafTador  to  pay  him  fpecial  regard  on  all  occa- 
sions. He  defired  him  likewife  to  falute  the  prince 
in  the  name  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  regard  the  latter  had  for  him.  A 
niefTage  was  alfo  fent  by  the  fame  ambafTador  toM.de  St 
Anthoine,  appointed  to  be  riding  mafter  to  his  high- 
nefs, enjoining  him  to  do  his  duty  in  that  office;  and  affii- 
ring  him  that  his  majefty  would  be  as  much  pleafed  with 
it  as  if  the  fervice  had  been  done  ro  himfelf.  To  thefe 
mefTages  the  prince  returned  very  proper  anfwers ;  and 
afterwards  performed  his  exercife  in  the  riding-fchool 
before  the  ambafTador  himfelf,  that  the  latter  might 
fend  an  account  thereof  to  his  mafter.  On  'his  occalion 
he  mounted  two  horfes,  and  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well 
that  the  ambafTador,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Villeroy,  the 
French  fecretary,  gave  him  the  character  or  "  a 
prince  who  promifed  very  mu-h,  and  whofe  friendihip 
sould  not  but  be  one  day  of  advantage."  Having  then 
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fet  forth  the  propriety  of  cultivating  a  gocu!  underftan-  Hs 
ding  with  him,  he  tells  the  fecretary,  that  the  dau-  * 
phin  might  make  a  return  for  fome  dogs  which  the 
prince  had  fent  him,  by  a  fuit  of  armour  well  gilt 
and  enamelled,  together  with  piftolsanda  fword  of  the 
fame  kind;  alfo  two  horfes,  one  of  them  a  barb — 
This  year  alfo  the  prince  waited  on  his  uncle  the  king 
of  Denmark,  who  had  come  to  England  on  a  vifit  to 
King  James  ;  and  this  monarch  was  fo  much  pleafed 
with  his  company,  that  he  prefented  him  at  parting 
with  his  vice-admiral  and  beft  fighting  ihip,  valued  at 
no  lefs  than  2500  1.  alfo  with  a  rapier  and  hanger,  va- 
lued at  2000  marks.  The  ftates  of  Holland  were  equally 
ready  to  fhow  their  attachment.  On  the  25th  of  Au- 
guft  this  year  they  fent  a  letter  to  the  princein  French, 
accompanied  with  the  prefent  of  a  fet  of  table-linen, 
which  they  thought,  as  being  the  produce  of  their 
own  country,  would  be  agreeable  to  him ;  and  they 
requefted  his  love  and  favour  towards  their  ftate  :  in 
return  for  which  they  promifed  to  be  always  ready  to 
fhow  their  regard  for  him,  and  to-do  him  all  poifible 
Tervice  ;  as  the  ambafTador  himfelf  was  ordered  more 
particularly  to  declare.  About  this  time  the  prince 
himfelf  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  IV.  acknowledging 
the  kindnefs  which  his  majefty  had  fhown  him  for  fe- 
veral  years,  and  confirmed  of  late  by  the  latter  offering 
him  under  his  own  royal  hand  his  friendfhip  ana  that 
of  the  dauphin. 

While  James  was  this  year  employed  in  hunting, 
the  French  ambafTador,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
London  on  account  of  the  plague,  took  frequent  op- 
portunities of  waiting  upon  his  highnefs,  as  did   alio 
the  Spanifh  ambafTador,  whoTe  oTtenfible  reaTon  was 
to  inform  him  about  fome  horfes  which  w7ere  to  bo. 
fent  him  from  Spain.     The  prince's  partiality  towards 
France,  however,  wasfo  evident,  thatthe  French  am- 
bafTador, in  a  letter  dated  31ft  October  1606,  mentions 
that "  as  far  as  he  could  difcover,  his  highnefs'sinclina- 
tion  was  entirely  towards  France,  and  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  neglect  a  prince  who  promifed  fuch  great 
things.  None  of  his  pleafures  (continued  he)  favour 
the  leaft  of  a  child.     He  is  a  particular  lover  of  horfes. 
and  whatever  belongs  to  them :  but  is  not  fond  of  hunt- 
ing ;  and  when  he  goes  to  it,  it  is  rather  for  the  plea-- 
fure  of  galloping  than  that  which  the  dogs  give  him. 
He  plays  willingly  enough  at  tennis,  and  another  Scot- 
tifh  diverfion  very  like  mall ;  but  this  always  with  per- 
fons elder  than  himfelf,  as  if  he  defpifed  thofe  of  his. 
own  age.     He  ftudies  two  hours  a-day,  and  employs 
the  reft  of  his  time  in  toiling  the  pike,  or  leaping,  or 
fhooting  with  the  bow,  or  throwing  the  bar,  or  vault- 
ing, or  fome  other  exercife  of  the  kind,  and  he  is  ne- 
ver idle.     He  fhows  himfelf  likewife  very  good-natu-. 
red  to  his  dependents,  fupports  their  intereft  againft 
any  perfons  whatever,  and  pufhes  whatever  he  under  - 
takes  for  them  or  others  with  fuch  zeal  as  gives  fttc 
cefs  to  it.    For,  befides  his  exertinghis  whole ftr en gth 
to  compafs  what  he  defires,  he  is  already  feared  by 
thofe  who  have  the  management  ot  affairs,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  who  appears  ro  be  greatly 
apprehenfive  of  the  prince's  afcendant :  as  the  prince., 
on  the  other  hand,  fhows  little  efteemforhis  lordfhip." 
In  this  letter  the  ambafTador  further   goes  on  to  re- 
mark, that  fome  of  the  prince's  attendants  had  for- 
merly been  made  to  expect  penfions  from  France  ; .  and 
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-Henry,     he  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  gratified  on 

' '  -~  account  of  the  iutereft  they  had  with  the  prince.     He 

adds,  that  the  qneen  hadlefs  affection  for  Prince  Henry 
than  for  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
■Charles  I. ;  which  the  prince feenied  tqhave  difcovered, 
and  fometimes  ufed  exprellions  to  that  purpofe  ;  that 
the  king  alfo  feenied  to  be  jealous  of  his  fon's  accom- 
■plifhments,  and  to  be  difplcafed  with  the  quick  pro- 
grefs  he  made. 

In  1607  the  prince  received  the  arms  and  armour 
which  Henry  IV.  fent  him  as  a  prefent ;  and  thefe  be- 
ing accompanied  with  a  letter,  the  prince  returned  an 
anfwer  by  a  Mr  Douglafs;  who  was  introduced  to  the 
king  of  France  by  the  ambalfador  Sir  George  Carew. 
Hismajefty,  contrary  to  cuftom,  opened  the  prince's 
letter  immediately  ;  and  was  fo  much  furprifed  at  the 
beauty  of  the  character,  that  he  could  not  be  fatisfied 
that  it  was  the  prince's  hand  until  he  compared  the 
fignature  with  the  reft  of  the  writing.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Britifli  court  on  this  occaiion,  the  ambalfador 
fets  forth  in  ftrong  terms  the  affection  expreffed  by 
the  French  monarch  for  the  prince  ;  "  accounting  of 
him  asof  his  own  fon,  as  he  hoped  that  his  good  brother 
■of  Great  Britain  would  do  the  like  of  the  dauphin'" 
The  French  ambafTador  alfo  gave  a  character  of  his 
highnefs  fimilar  to  that  already  mentioned  ;  remarking, 
that  the  prince  had  great  accomplifhmentsand  courage; 
would  foon  make  himfelf  talked  of,  and  poflibly  give 
jealoufy  to  his  father,  and  apprehenfions  to  thofe  who 
had  the  greateit  afcendant  at  court."  With  regard  to 
the  penlions  to  his  attendants,  he  was  at  firfl  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  granted  ;  but  afterwards  altered 
his  mind,  perceiving  that  there  was  li: tic  probability 
of  the  prince  being  influenced  by  any  of  his  attend- 
ants, as  he  was  much  more  inclined  to  be  guided  by 
his  own  judgment  than  by  the  fuggeftions  of  others 
— In  the  month  of  July  this  year  the  Dutch  ambaifa- 
dors  came  recommended  to  Price  Henry  by  the  States, 
who  wrote  to  him  that  ihey  had  ordered  their  arribaf- 
fadors  to  kifs  his  highnefs's  hands  on  their  part,  and 
delired  him  to  continue  his  friendlhip  to  their  republic, 
and  to  allow  their  ambaffadors  a  favourable  audience, 
and  the  fame  credit  as  to  themfelves. 

All  this  attention  paid  him  by  foreign  powers,  all 
his  arention  to  his  own  improvements  in  learning  and 
the  military  art,  and  all  the  temptations  which  we 
cannot  but  fuppofe  a  youth  in  his  exalted  Ration  to 
have  been  expofed  to,  feem  never  to  have  fhakeu  the 
mind  of  this  magnanimous  prince  in  the  leafl,  or  to 
have  at  any  time  made  him  deviate  from  the  ftrict  line 
of  propriety.  V/e  have  already  mentioned  his  attach- 
ment to  the  protectant  religion;  and  this  appears  not 
-  to  have  been  grounded  upon  any  prejudice  or  opinion 
inculcated  upon  his  infant  mind  by  tnofe  who  had  the 
care  of  him,  but  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  principles  which  heprofeffed.  On  the  difcovery 
of  the  gunpowder-plot,  he  was  foimpreffedwith  grati- 
tude towards  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  never  after- 
wards omitted  being  prefent  at  the  lermon  preached 
on  the  occaiion.  In  his  14th  year  the  prince  mowed 
himfelf  capable  of  diftingufhing  the  merit  of  religious 
difcourfes,  and  paid  particular  regard  to  fuch  divines 
as  were  moft  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  abili- 
ties. Among  others,  he  honoured  with  his  attention 
*he  learned  and  eloquent  Mr  Jofeph  Hall,  then  rector 


of  Halftead  in  Suffolk,  afterwards  dean  of  Worcefler, 
and  fucceffively  bilhop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich.  His 
highnefs  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  a  book  Of  Medita- 
tions publifhed  by  that  divine,  that  he  prelled  him  to 
preach  before  him;  and  having  heard  twoofhisfer- 
mons,  he  engaged  him  as  one  of  his  chaplains;  invi- 
ting him  afterwards  to  flay  conftantly  at  his  court, 
while  the  other  chaplains  waned  only  in  their  turns; 
promifing,  moreover,  to  obtain  from  the  king  fuch 
preferments  as  mould  fully  fatisfy  him.  Mr  Hall,  how- 
ever, from  a  reluctance  to  leave  his  new  patron  Lord 
Denny  afterwards  earl  of  Norwich,  did  not  accept  of 
thefe  honourable  and  advantageous  propofals. 

In  his  family  the  prince  took  the  utmoft  care  to  pre- 
ferve  decency  and  regularity.  He  ordered  boxes  to  be 
kept  at  his  three  houfes  of  St  James's,  Richmond,  and 
Nonfuch,  for  Lhe  money  required  of  thofe  who  were 
heard  to  fwear  :  the  fines  levied  on  fuch  offenders 
being  given  to  the  poor.  He  had,  indeed,  a  particu- 
lar averfion  to  the  vice  of  fwear  in  g- and  profanation  of, 
the  name  of  God.  When  at  play  he  never  was  heard 
to  do  fo  ;  and  on  being  afked  why  he  did  not  fwear  at 
play  as  well  as  others?  he  anfwered,  that  he  knew  no 
game  worthy  of  an  oath.  The  fame  anfwer  he  is  faid  to 
have  given  at  a  hunting-match.  The  flag,  almoft  quite 
fpent,  croffed  a  road  where  a  butcher  was  palling  with 
his  dog.  The  flag  was  inftantiy  killed  by  the  dog; 
at  which  the  huntfmen  were  greatly  offended,  and  en- 
deavoured to  irritate  the  prince  againft  the  butcher : 
but  his  highnefs  anfwered  coolly,  "  What  if  the 
butcher's  dog  killed  the  flag,  what  could  the  butcher 
help  it  ?  They  replied,  that  if  his  father  had  been  fo  fer- 
ved,  he  would  have  fworn  fo  that  no  man  could  have 
endured.  "  Away,"  cried  the  prince,  "  all  the  pleafure 
in  the  world  is  not  worth  an  oath." 

The  regard,  which  Prince  Henry  had  for  religion 
was  manifeft  from  his  attachment  to  thofe  who  be- 
haved themfelves  in  a  religious  and  virtuous  manner. 
Among  thefe  was  Sir  John  Harrington,  whole  father 
had  been  knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  created 
by  .King  James  a  baron  of  England  in  1603  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Harrington  of  Exton  in  Rutland.  He 
wasentrufted  with  the  care  of  the  Princefs  Elizabeth 
after  her  marriage  with  the  elector  palatine,  whomhe 
attended  to  Heydelberg  in  161  3,  and  died  at  Worms 
on  the  24th  of  Augult  following.  His  fon,  who  in 
the*year  1604  had  been  created  knight  of  the  Bath, 
was  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  years  of  difcretion  re- 
markable for  his  piety;  infomuch  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  kept  an  exact  diary  of  his  life,  and  to  have  exa- 
mined himfelf  every  week  as  to  the  progrefs  he  had 
made  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  what  faults  he  had  com- 
mitted during  that  time.  He  was  affable  and  cour- 
teous to  all,  and  remarkable  for  his  humanity  to  thofe 
in  diftrefs  ;  all  which  good  qualities  fo  endeared  him 
to  the  prince,  that  he  entered  into  as  ftrict  a  f'rieud- 
fltip  with  him  as  the  difproportion  between  their  Ra- 
tions would  allow.  There  are  ftill  feveral  letters  ex- 
tant which  palled  between  them,  chiefly  upon  claffi- 
cal  fubjects.  This  worthy  and  accomplifhed  nobleman 
died  in  February  1614. 

In^his  friendlhip  Prince  Henry  appears  to  have  been 
very  fincere,  and  inviolably  attached  to  thofe  whom  he 
once  patronifed.  He  had  a  great  regard  for  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  filter  of  Henry  Lord 
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Henry.    Darnley,  the  king's  father  ;  and  there  is  ftill  extant  a 

J— v letter  from  this  lady  to  the  prince  in  return  for  fome 

kiudnefs  he  had  bellowed  on  a  kinfinan  of  hers  at  her 
recommendation.  He  expre-Ted  much  com paffion  tor 
her  misfortunes  ;  me  having  excited  the  king's  jea- 
loufy  on  account  of  her  marriage  with  Mr  William 
Seymour,  afterwards  earl  and  marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  reitored  in  1660  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerfet. 
But  on  her  attempting  to  efcape  from  the  houfe  in 
Highgate  where  me  was  confined,  and  to  go  abroad 
with  her  huiband,  his  highnefs  expreifed  fome  refent- 
ment  againft  her  ;  though  in  all  probability  his  ap- 
prehenfions  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  king,  were  ill- 
founded. 

As  early  as  the  year  160;,  the  prince,  though  then 
only  in  his  nth  year,  manifefted  his  gratitude  and  at- 
tachment to  thofe  who  had  ierved  him,  in  the  initance 
of  his  tutor  Mr.  Newton  already  mentioned.  That 
gentleman  had  been  promifed  by  his  majefty  the 
deanery  of  Durham  upon  the  demife  of  the  rchbifhop 
of  York.  On  this  promife  Mr  Newton  had  relied  for 
two  years  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  prelate  died,  his  high- 
nefs took  care  to  put  the  king  in  mind  of  hi:,  promife  ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  Mr  Newton  was  inlialled  in 
hisofn\-e  on  the  27ih  of  September  1606. 

Mr  Pett,  the  gentleman/  who  firft  inftructed  the 
prince  in  naval  affairs,  ha  vj/g  been  involved  with  many 
others  in  an  inquiry  concerning  their  conduct  in  their 
refpeclive  employments  in  the  royal  navy,  the  prince 
fhowed  a  laudable  defire  or  protecting  their  innocence. 
The  inquiry  wasfet  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, lord  privy  feal  and  warden  of  the  cmque  ports, 
who  had  received  a  commillion  from  the  king  for  the 
purpofe.  It  was  carried  on  by  his  agents,  however, 
with  fuch  violence  and  malice,  as  not  only  occasioned 
great  treuble  and  expence  to  the  parties  concerned, 
but  almoft  ruined  the  navy,befidcs  augmenting  his  ma- 
jelly's  expences  much  more  than  formerly.  Mr  Pett's 
trial  began  on  the  28th  of  April  1609  ;  at  which  time 
the  reports  being  very  favourable  to  him,  the  king  de- 
termined to  examine  into  theftate  of  the  matter  him- 
felf.  For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Woolwich  on  the 
8th  of  May,  attended  by  the  prince  ;  and  appointed 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  his  highnefs's  governor,  and 
Mr  Henry  Briggs,  then  profefTor  of  geometry  in 
Grefham  college,  to  decide  the  controverfy  which  was 
then  agitated  about  the  proportion  of  the  (hips.  The 
meafurers  declared  in  favour  of  Mr  Pett ;  on  which 
the  prince  exclaimed,  "  Where  be  now  thofe  perjured 
fellows,  that  dare  thus  toabufe  his  majefty  with  falfe 
informations?  Dothey  not  worthily  deferve  hanging?" 
During  the  whole  time  he  flood  near  Mr  Pett  to  en- 
courage him  ;  and  when  the  king  declared  himfelf  fa - 
tisfied  of  his  innocence,  the  prince  took  him  up  from 
his  knr es,  expreflino;  his  own  joy  for  the  fatisfaelion 
-  which  his  father  had  received  that  day;  protelling 
that  he  would  not  o  *ly  countenance  Mr  Pett  for  the 
future,  but  provide  for  him  and  his  family  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

The  courage,  intrepid  difpofition,  and  martial  turn 
of  this  prince,  were  manifeft  from  his  infancy.  It  is 
related  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  at  a  very  ear'y 
period  of  bis  life  he  fhowecf  more  fkill  than  all  his  fa- 
ther's grooms  in  the  breaking  of  his  favourite  horfe 
Sucephaius.  An  anecdote  fomewhat  iimilar  is  re- 
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corded  of  prince  Henry.  He  was  hardly  ten  yeirs  Henry, 
of  age,  when  he  mounted  a  very  high  fpirked  horfe,  ~— v— 
Infpiteof  the  remo  n  ft  ranees  of  his  attendants;  fpurred 
the  animal  to  a,  full  gallop;  and  having  thoroughly 
wearied  him,  brought  him  back  at  a  gentle  pace,  afk- 
ing  his  fervants  at  his  return,  "  How  long  lhall  I 
continue  in  your  opinion  to  be  a  child  ?"  From  the 
very  firft  time  that  he  embarked  on  board  the  fmall 
veflel  formerly  mentioned,  he  continued  to  pay  the 
utmofl;  attention  to  naval  affairs.  In  Augult  1607, 
he  viiited  the  royal  navy  at  Woolwich,  where  he  was 
received  by  Mr  Pett,  and  conducted  aboard  the  Royal 
Anne,  where  he  had  3 1  large  pieces  of  ordnance  ready- 
to  be  fired.  This  was  done  unexpectedly  as  foon  as 
the  prince  reached  the  poop  ;  at  which  he  cxpreifed 
great  fatisfaftion.  After  viliting  the  dock-yard,  and. 
furveying  what  was  done  of  a  fhip  then  building  for 
himfelf,  he  went  afhore,  and  having  partaken  of  an  en- 
tertainment prepared  for  him  by  Mr  Pett,  be  was  by 
him  conducted  to  the  mount,  where  the  ordnance  were 
again  charged  and  ready  to  be  placed  for  firing.  The 
prince  infilled  upon  an  immediate  difcharge,  but  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  againft  it  by  Mr  Pett's 
reprefentation  of  the  danger  of  firing  fo  many  ord- 
nance loaded  with  fhot  while  his  highnefs  flood  clofe 
by  ;  on  a  fignal  given  by  him,  however,  by  holding  up 
his  handkerchief,  after  he  had  removed  to  a  proper  di- 
ftance  with  his  barge,  theordnance  were  difchargedas 
he  had  defired.  In  his  16th  year  he  paid  feveral  vi- 
fits  to  Woolwich,  in  order  to  fee  the  abovementioned 
fhip  which  was  building  for  himfelf.  When  finifhed, 
it  was  the  largeft  that  had  ever  been  feeniu  England: 
the  keel  being  114  feet  in  length,  and  the  crofs  beam 
44  feet,  carrying  64  pieces  of  great  ordnance  ;  the 
burden  about  1400  ton;  and  the  whole  enrioufly 
ornamented  with  carving  and  gilding.  His  highnefs 
having  received  this  fhip  inaprefent  from  his  nwjefty, 
went  to  fee  it  launched  on  the  24th  of  September 
1609.  The  narrownefs  of  the  dock,  however,  having 
prevented  its  being  done  at  that  time,  the  prince,  who 
ftaid  behind  the  reft  of  the  cora,pany  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ceremony  next  morning,  returned  by  three 
o'clock  through  a  ftorm  of  rain,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning ;  and  llanding  on  the  poop  while  the  fhip  was 
launched,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Prince  Royal. 

In  161 1  his  highnefs  made  a  private  vifit  to  Cha- 
tham, where  he  firft  w  nton  board  the  Prince  Royal, 
and  afterwards  from  fhip  to  fhip  informing  himfelf 
particularly  of  every  thing  of  moment  relating  to  the 
ftateof  all  the  different  mips,  and  even  pinnaces  lying 
there  at  that  time.  Next  day  he  went  by  water  up 
to  Stroud  ;  where,  contra  y  to  all  the  remonftrances 
of  his  attendants,  he  caufed  the  ordnance  to  be  (hot 
over  his  barge.  From  Stroud  he  went  to  Gravefend, 
where  the  magiftrates  receive:!  him  with  a  difcharge 
of  all  their  fin  ill -arm  sand  theordnance  of  theblock- 
houles 

About  the  middle  of  January  1612,  Prince  Henry 
ordered  all  his  majefty's  mafter-mipwrights  and  buil- 
ders to  attend  him  to  confider  of  a  propofirion  con- 
cerning the  bailing  of  mips  in  Irel  nd  made  by  a 
Mr  Barrel.  Some  of  his  propofitions  were,  that  he 
fhonld  build  any  :hip  fro~,i  ico  to  600  ton,  with  two 
decks  and  an  hdf,  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  ton? 
that  he  would  build  any  fhip  from  600  to  1000  ton 
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Henry,  with  three  whole  decks,  at  the  rate  of  feven  pounds 
per  ton  ;  that  he  Should  build  a  lhip  of  600  ton  with- 
in a  certain  time,  &c.  Mr.  Pett  was  employed  to  fee 
that  this  contract  was  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  Mr  Bur- 
rel.  Among  the  prince's  papers,  a  lift  of  the  royal 
navy  was  found  after  his  death,  with  an  account  of  all 
the  expcnces  of  fitting  out,  manning,  &c.  which  mult 
now  be  accounted  a  valuable  addition  to  the  naval  hi- 
story of  thofe  rimes.  His  paflion  for  naval  affairs  na- 
turally led  him  to  a  deSire  oS  nuking  geographical  diS- 
coveries  ;  of  which,  however,  only  twoinltances  have 
reached  our  times.  One  was  in  1607,  when  he  recei- 
ved from  Mr  Tindal  his  gunner,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Virginia  company,  a  draught  of  James's 
river  in  that  country,  with  a  letter  datecr22d  June  the 
fame  year.  In  this  letter  Mr  Tindal  remarks,  that  his 
fellow-adventurers  had  difcovered  that  river  ;  and  that 
no Christian  had  ever  been  there  before;  that  they  were 
fafely  arrived  and  fettled  ;  that  they  found  the  coun- 
try very  fruitful  ;  and  that  they  had  taken  real  and 
public  poSTeSiion  in  the  name  and  to  the  ufe  of  the 
king  his  highnefs's  father.  The  other  instance  was  in 
the  year  1612,  the  fame  in  which  he  died,  when  he 
employed  Mr  Thomas  Button,  an  eminent  mariner,  to 
go  in  queSt  of  a  north-west  paifage.  Mr  Button  ac- 
cordingly £ct  fail  with  two  fhips  named  the  Refoluthn 
and  Difcovery;  the  fame  designations  with  thofe  in 
which  the  late  Captain  Cook  made  his  laft  voyage. 
Both  of  them  were  victualed  for  18  months  ;  but 
wintering  in  thefe  northern  regions,  they  did  not  re- 
turn till  after  the  prince's  deceafe,  fo  that  Captain 
Button  was  never  fent  on  another  voyage:  neverthe- 
less, he  returned  fully  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
fuch  a  paffage  ;  and  even  told  the  celebrated  profeffor 
Briggs  of  Grefham  college,  that  he  had  convinced  the 
king  of  his  opinion. 

The  martial  difpofition  of  the  prince,  which  was 
conspicuous  on  all  occasions,  eminently  difplayed  it- 
felf  on  the  occafion  of  his  being  inverted  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales  and  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  i6ro.  Previous  to  this  ceromony, 
he,  under  the  name  and  character  of  Mtgliades  lord  of 
theifies,  caufed  a  challenge  to  be  given,  in  the  roman- 
tic ftyle  of  thofe  times,  to  all  the  knights  in  Great- 
Britain.  The  challenge,  according  to  cuffom,  was 
accepted  ;  and  on  the  appointed  day,  the  prince,  af- 
fifted  only  by  the  dtfke  of  Lenox,  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Southampton,  Lord  Hay,  Sir  Thomas  Somer- 
fet,  and  Sir  Richard  Prefton  who  inftrucled  his  high- 
nefs  in  arms,  maintained  the  combat  againft  56  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  efquires.  Prince  Henry  himfelf 
gave  and  received  32  pufhes  of  the  pike,  and  about  360 
Strokes  of  fwords,  performing  his  part  very  gracefully, 
and  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  faw  him,  he  being 
not  yet  16  years  of  age.  Prizes  were  bellowed  upon 
the  earl  of  Montgomery,,  Mr  Thomas  Darry,  and  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  for  their  behaviour  at  this  combat. 
The  ceremony  of  inttallation  was  performed  on  the 
4th  of  June  1610,  at  which  time  every  kind  of  mag- 
nificence was  difplayed  that  could  be  devifed.  Among 
other  pageants  ufed  on  this  occafion  was  that  of  Nep- 
tune riding  on  a  dolphin  and  making  fpeeches  to  the 
prince  ;  alfo  of  a  Sea  goddefs  upon  a  whale.  After 
the  ceremony  the  prince  took  his  place  on  the  left 
liaiid  of  his  majeSty  ;  fitting  there  in.  his  royal  robes> 
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with  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  rod  in  one  hand,  and  Henry. 
in  the  other  the  patent  creating  him  Prince  of  Wales  *""— "vr~~" ' 
and  duke  of  Cornwall.  A  public  ad  was  then  read, 
teftifying  that  he  had  been  declared  prince  of  Great 
Britain  and  Wales.  He  was  afterwards  ferved  at  table 
with  a  magnificence  not  unworthy  of  royalty  itfelf ; 
the  whole  concluding  with  a  grand  mafquerade  and 
tournament. 

In  one  inftance,  the  extreme  defire  which  prince 
Henry 'had  in  being  infirucled  in  military  affairs,  car- 
ried him  beyond  thofe  bounds  which  European  nations 
have  prefcribed  ro  one  another.  In  1607  the  prince 
de  Joinville,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  came  to 
England,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  France  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  having  made  love  to  the  countefs  de 
Moret  the  king's  miftrefs.  After  having  been  for  a  few 
weeks  magnificently  entertained  at  court,  he  departed 
for  France  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  prince 
took  an  opportunity  offending  to  Calais  in  the  train 
of  the  prince  an  engineer  in  his  own  Service,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  examining  all  the  fonifications  of 
the  town,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Rix  banc.  This 
was  difcovered  by  the  French  ambaSSador,  who  imme- 
diately gave  notice  of  it  to  the  court,  but  excufed  the 
prince,  as  fuppofmg  that  what  he  had  done  was  more 
out  of  curiofity  than  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  the  court 
feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  no  notice  was  ever 
taken  of  the  affair,  nor  was  the  friendlhip  betwixt  king 
Henry  and  the  prince  in  the  fmalleft  degree  interrupt- 
ed. The  martial  difpofition  of  his  highneSs  was  great- 
ly encouraged  by  Some  people  in  the  military  line,  who 
put  into  his  hands  a  paper  entitled  <(  Propositions  for 
War  and  Peace."  Notwithstanding  this  title,  how- 
ever, the  aim  of  the  author  was  evidently  to  promote 
war  rather  than  peace  ;  and  for  this  the  following  ar- 
guments were  ufed.  1.  Neceffity  ;  for  the  p'referva- 
tion  of  our  own  peace,  the  venting  of  factious  fpirits, 
and  instructing  the  people  in  arms.  2.  The  benefits, 
to  be  derived  Srom  the  Spoils  of  the  enemy,  an  augmen- 
tation of  revenue  from  the  conquered  countries,  &c. 
This  was  anfwered  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  1.  That  our  wifell  princes  had  al- 
ways been  inclined  to  peace.  2.  That  foreign  expe- 
ditions were  the  cauSes  of  invasions  from  abroad  and 
rebellions  at  home,  endlefs  taxations,  vaSfalage.,  and 
danger  to  the  State  from  the  extent  of  territory,  &c. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  prince  was  at  all 
moved  by  theSe  pacific  arguments  :  on  the  contrary, 
his  favourite  diversions  were  tilting,  chargingonhorfe- 
back  with  piftols,  &c.  He  delighted  in  converting 
with  people  of  Skill  and  experience  in  war  concerning 
every  part  of  their  profeffion  ;  caufed  new  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  be  made,  with  which  he  learned  to  fhoot 
at  a  mark  ;  and  was  fo  careful  to  furnish  himfelf  with. 
a  breed  of  good  horfes,  that  no  prince  in  Europe  could 
boaft  of  a  fnperiority  in  this  reSpect.  He  was  Solici- 
ted by  Sir  Edward  Conway  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  where  Sigifmund  Ilf.  of 
Poland  threatened,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  to  attack  Guftavus  Adolphns  the  young 
king  of  Sweden  ;  but  the  death  of  the  prince,  which 
happened  this  year,  prevented  all  interference  of  this 
kind. 

To  his  other  virtues  Prince  Henry  added  thofe  of 
frugality  withsut  avarice,  and  generofity  without  ex- 
travagance 
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Henry,     travagance.     As  early  as  the  year  1605  he  began  to     whether  it  was  for  the  public  intcreft  that  the  prince    Henry. 

fliow  an  attention  to  his  intereft  as  duke  of  Cornwall,     ihouldprefide  in  the  council?  anfwered,that  he  thought  * — 'V~J 
and  to  take  proper  meafures  forfecuring  his  revenues     it  dangerous  to  divide  the  government,  and  to  inveft 
there.     In  16 10  he  fettled  and  appointed  the  officers     the  fon  with  the  authority  of  the  father.   Many  others 
of  his  houlhold,  making  his  choice  with  the  greateft     of  the  privy  council  having  delivered  their  opinions  on 
prudence,  and  giving  orders  for  the  management  and     the  fame  queftion,  that  of  the  earl  of  Salifbury   was 
regulation  of  his  affairs  with  all  the  wifdom  and  gra-     adopted  by  the  majority.     But  his  lordfhip  foon  took 
vity  of  an  old  counfellor.     Some  lands  were  now  al-  an  opportunity,  in  a  fecret  conference  with  the  prince, 
lotted  to  him  for  his  revenues  ;  and  inftead  of  dimi-     to  lament  his  own  fituation,  and  to  perfuade  his  high- 
nifhing  his  income  during  the  fhort  time  he  was  in  pof-  nefs  that  Lord  Rochefter  had  the  only  influence  in  the 
feffion  of  them,   they  were  found  at  his  death  to  be  palace,  and  privately  counteracted  all  his  defigns.  The 
fome  thoufands  of  pounds  better  than  when  he  obtain-  prince,  on  his  part,  refented  the  denial  of  his  requeft, 
ed  them.     At  this  time  he  fhowed  much  reluctance  to  and  his  exclufion  from  public  bufmefs.      It  was  not 
gratify  any  of  his  fervants  except  by  promifes,  as  not  long  before  Lord  Rochefter  difcovered  the  earl  of  Sa- 
thinkinghimfelfyetauthorifedtogiveany  thingaway:  lifbury's  practice  againft  him  with  theprince  ;  to  whom 
but  amort  time  before  his  death,  he  conferred  penfioiis  he  therefore  went  to  clear  himfelf.     But  his  high- 
on  fome  of  them  ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  nefs  turned  from  him  with  great  indignation,  and 
that  had  his  life  been  prolonged  he  would  have  re-  would  not  hear  his  juftification.  The  queen  likewife, 
warded  them  all  according  to  their  merit.  highly  difpleafed  with  the  vifcount,  refufed  to  fee  him, 
Though  Prince  Henry  never  interfered  much  in  and  fought  all  means  of  leffening  his  power.     This 
public  bufmefs,  yet  m  any  little  tranfaclions  he  had  of  forwardnefs  imputed  to  the  prince  by  the  hiftorian,  in 
this  kind,  he  always  difplayed  great  firmnefs  and  refo-  endeavouring  to  intrude  himfelf  into  the  management 
lution,  as  well  as  abfolute  propriety  of  conduct.     In  a  of  public  affairs,  is  not  (as  Dr  Birch  remarks)  at  all 
letter  from  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  earl  of  Dunfermling,  fuitable  to  the  character  of  his  highnefs,  or  to  any 
he  is  commended  for  the  firmnefs  and  refolution  with  other  accounts  which  we  have  of  him  ;   nor  ought  ic 
which  he  repelled  the  calumnies  of  fome  who  (<  had  to  be  believed  upon  the  credit  of  a  writer  who  cites 
rafhly,  and  with  the  higheft  intemperance  of  tongue,  no  authority  for  it,  nor  indeed  for  fcarce  any  other 
endeavoured  to  wound  the  Scottifh  nation."     By  this  affertions  in  his  hiftory,how  extraordinary  foever  they 
he  alluded  to  fome  very  grofs  and  fcurrilous  invec-  appear  to  be,  and  who  frequently  ventures  to  enlarge 
tives  thrown  out  againft  the  whole  body  of  the  Scots  upon  fubjects  which  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  have 
by  Sir  Chriftopher  Pigot,  in  a  debate  in  the  houfe  of  known.  However,  it  is  not  much  to  be  doubted,  that 
comlnons  on  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  prince  had  no  great  eftcem  for  Lord  Rochefter, 
This  gentleman  declared  his  aftonifhment  at  the  pro-  whofe  rife  to  the  power  of  a  favourite  and  a  minifter 
pofal  of  uni  ing  a  good  and  fertile  country  to  one  poor,  he  fo  much  difliked,  if  we  may  believe  a  fatirical  wri- 
barren,  and  in  a  manner  difgraced  by  nature  ;  and  for  ter  of  Memoirs*,  that  he  was  reported  either  to  have  *  Frafici3 
affociating  rich,  frank,  and  honeft  men,  with  fuch  as  ftruckhis  lordfhip  on  the' back  with  a  racket,  or  very  9/bornes 
were  begg-ars,  proud,  and  generally  traitors  and  rebels  hardly  forborne  it.     And  another  hiftorian,  not  much  //  tU°"a 
to  their  kings  ;  with  many  other  lhameful  expremons  lets  latincal,  Arthur  Wiltonp,   mentions  the  bicker-  Kin^famcs 
of  the  fame  kind.     His  majefty  was  highly  offended  ings  betwixt  the  prince  and  the  vifcount ;  and  that  Sir  fedh  3S. 
with  the  whole  council  ;  and  Sir  Chriftopher,  after  James  Elphinfton  obferving  his  highnefs  one  day  to  be  p-  S3°- 
being  obliged  in  parliament  to  retract  his  words,  was  difcontented  with   the  vifcount,  offered  to  kill  him  ;  t  L'fe  an* 
expelled  the  houfe  and  imprifoned  ;  in  confequence  of  for  which  the  prince  reproved  him,   and  f  »id  that  if  Reign  °f 
which,  the  king  was  addreffed  by  the  ftates  of  Scot-  there  were  caufe  he  would  do  it  himfelf.  But  to  wave  K-Jam"J" 
land,  who  thanked  him  for  the  zeal  he  had  manifefted  fuch  very  fufpicious  authorities,  it  will  be  fufficient,  in 
for  the  honour  of  the  country.     In   another  inftance,  order  to  judge  of  his  highnefs's  opinion  of  the  vif- 
where  the  prince  wiflied   Mr  Fullerton,  a  Scotfman,  count,  and  his  administration  at  the  very  height  of  it, 
to  fuperfede  Sir  Robert  Car,  one  of  the  attendants  of  to  hear  what  himfelf  fays  in  a  lerter  to  Sir  Thomas 
his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  contrary  to  the  inclina-  Edmondes  of  the  roth  of  September  1612:  "Asmat- 
tion  of  the  king  and  earl  of  Salifbury,  his  highnefs  ters  go  now  here,  I  will  deal  in  no  buiineifes  of  un- 
earned his  point  by  perfuading  Sir  Robert  of  himfelf  portance  for  fome  refpects." 

to  give  up  the  place  in  queftion.  It  is  not  to  be  fnppofed  but  that  the  marriage  of  a 

Under  this  year,  161 1 ,  the  elegant  Latin  hiftorian  prince  fo  accomplilhed  and  fo  much  admired  would  en- 

of  Great  Britain  from  is  72  to  1628,  Robert  Johntton,  gage  the  attention  of  the  public.  This  was  indeed  the 

places  a  ftory,  which,  though  unfupported  by  any  au-  cafe.    Thequeen,  who  favoured  the  intereft  of  Spain 


thority  but  his  own,  and  improbable  in  itfelf,  muft  propofed  a  match  with  the  infanta,  and  the  king  of 
not  be  omitted  here.  Theprince,  according  to  this  -Spain  himfelf  feemed  to  be  inclined  to  jthe  match.  In 
writer,  reqoeftcd  the  king  that  he  might  be  appointed  161 1  a  propofal  was  made  for  a  double  marriage  be- 
to  prelide  in  the  council.  This  demand  wasfeconded  twixt  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  elded  daughter  of 
by  the  king's  favourite  Car,  Vifcount  Rochefter,  who  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  and  between  die  prince  of  Savoy 
urged  his  majefty  to  lay  his  fon's  petition  before  the  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  but  thefe  overtures  were 
council.  But  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  jealous  of  the  very  coolly  received,  be  intr  generally  difagreeable  to 
growing  power  of  Rochefter,  and  a  thorough  matter  the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  that  time  prifoner 
©f  artifice  and  dillimulation,  ufed  all  his  efforts  to  de-  in  the  Tower,  wrote  two  excellent  treatifes  againft 
feat  whatev<-rmeafureswereprop  fedby  his  rival:  and  thefe  matches  ;  in  one  of  which  he  dyl.-s  the  prince 
being  afked  foon  after  his  opinion   upon  this  point,  The  viofl  exctlleptanajiopefuiyzs  hedoesalfoin  the  m- 
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Henry,  introduction  to  his  Obfervations  on  the  royal  navy  and 
■ — * '  fea-fervice.  About  the  year  1612,  his  marriage  be- 
came an  object  of  general  attention.  In  tbis  affair  the 
kino-  fcems  to  have  inclined  to  match  his  fon  with  the 
princefs  who  promifed  to  bring  the  largeft  dowry;  the 
nation  at  large  to  have  been  influenced  by  moiives  of 
religion  ;  and  the  prince  himfelf  to  have  remained 
entirely  paflive,  and  to  have  been  willing  to  beftow  his 
perfon  with  the  moft  perfect  indifference  on  whatfo- 
ever  princefs  fhould  be  chofen  for  him.  This  appears 
from  a  letter  to  the  king  dated  5th  October  1612,  in 
•which  he  confiders  the  match  with  the  fecond  princefs 
of  France  as  in  a  manner  concluded.  Propofals  had 
indeed  been  made  of  fending  her  over  to  England  for 
her  education,  {he  being  only  nine  years  of  age  at  that 
time  ;  but  Villeroy  the  French  minifter  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  ought  to  be  delayed  for  a  year  longer. 
The  reafons  affigned  by  the  prince  for  wifhing  her 
coming  to  England  at  that  time  were  merely  political: 

1.  Becaufe  the  French  court,  by  having  the  princefs  in 
their  power,  might  alter  her  mind  as  they  pieafed  ; 

2.  That  there  would  thas  be  a  greater  likelihood  of 
converting  her  to  the  protectant   religion  ;  and,  3. 
That  his   majefty's  credit  would  be  better  preferved 
when  both  daughters  (the  eldeft  being  promifed  to  the 
prince  of  Spain)  fhould  be  delivered  at  the  fame  time, 
though  the  conclufion  of  the  one  marriage  might  be 
much  later  than  of  the  other.     With  regard  to  the 
exercife  of  her  religion,  the  prince  expreifed  himfelf 
rather  in  fevere  terms,  wifhing  his  majefty  only  to  al- 
low her  to  ufe  it  in  "  her  molt  private  and   fecret 
chamber."  He  then  argues  with  the  moft  philofophic 
indifference  of   the  propriety  of  a  match  with  the 
French  princefs  rather  than  with  one  of  the  houfe  of 
Savoy  :  concluding  at  laft  in  the  following  words  ; 
"  If  I  have  incurred  in  the  fame  error  that  I  did  laft 
by  the  indifference  of  my  opinion,  I  humbly  crave  par- 
don of  your  majefty,  holding  it  fitter  for  your  majefty 
to  refolve  what  courfe  is  moft  convenient  to  be  taken 
by  the  rules  of  the  ftate,  than  for  me  who  am  fo  little 
acquainted  with  fubjects  of  that  nature  :  and  befides, 
your  majefty  may  think,  that  my  part  to  play,  which 
is  to  be  in  love  with  any  of  them,  is  not  yet  at  hand." 
On  the  whole,  it  appeared,  that  there  never  was  any 
real  delign  in  the  king  or  prince  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  conclufion  ;  and  that  the  propofal  had  been  made 
enly  with  a  view  to  break  off  the  match  of  the  eldeft 
daughter  with  the  prince  of  Spain,  which  could  not 
now  be  done. 

Prince  Henry,  notwithftanding  his  indifference  in 
matrimonial  matters,  applied  himfelf  with  theuwnoft 
afhduity  to  his  former  employments  and  exercifes,  the 
continual  fatigue  of  which  was  thought  to  impair  his 
health.  In  the  19th  year  of  his  age  his  conltitution 
feemed  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change  :  he  began  to 
appear  pale  and  thin,  and  to  be  more  retired  and  fe- 
rious  than  ufual.  He  complained  now  and  then  of  a 
giddinefs  and  heavy  pain  in  his  forehead,  which  ob- 
liged him  to  ftroke  up  his  brow  before  he  put  on  his 
hat :  he  frequently  bled  at  the  nofe,  which  gave  great 
relief,  though  the  difcharge  flopped  fome  time  before 
his  death.  Thefe  forebodings  of  a  dangerous  malady 
were  totally  neglected  both  by  himfelf  and  his  attend- 
ants, even  after  he  began  to  befeizedat  intervals  with 
fainting  fits.    JHotwithftanding  thefe  alarming  fymp- 


toms,  he  continued  his  ufual  employments.     On  the      Henrr. 
arrival  of  Count  de  Naffau  in  England,  he  waited  >— ■ v — -1 
upon  him  as  though  nothing  had   been  the  matter; 
and  when  the  fubjecf  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth's  mar- 
riage came  to  be  canvaffed,  he  interefted  himfelf  deep- 
ly in  the  affair,  and  never  defifted  till  the  match  with 
the  elector  palatine  was  concluded.  In  the  beginning 
of  June  1 61 2,  the  prince  went  to  Richmond,  where  he 
continued  till  the  progrefs  ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
complaints  abovementioned,  he  now  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  to  learn 
to  fwim.     This  practice  in  an  evening,  and  after  fup- 
per,  was  difcommended  by  feveral  of  his  atttendants  ; 
and  was  fuppofed  to  have  flopped  the  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  from  which  he  had  experienced  fuch  falutary 
effects.     He  could  not,  however,  be  prevailed  upon 
to  diicontinue  the  practice  ;  and  took  likewife  great 
pleafure  in  walking  by  the  river-fide  in  moon-light  to 
hear  the  found  and  echo  of  the  trumpets,  by  which  he 
was  undoubtedly    too  much  expofed   to  the  evening 
dews.     Through  impatience  to  meet  the  king  his  fa- 
ther, he  rode  60  miles  in  one  day  ;  and  having  refted 
himfelf  during  the  night,  he  rode  the  next  day  36 
miles  to  Belvoir  Caftle,  where  he  met  the  king  at  the 
time  appointed.     During  the  heat  of  the  feafon  alfo 
he  made  feveral  other  fatiguingjourneys,  which  muft 
undoubtedly  have  contributed  t©  impair  his  health. 
At  the  conclufion  of  the  progrefs,  he  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  to  the  court  from  Wednefday  till  Sun- 
day evening,  when  the  king  and  queen  with  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  attended  at  fupper.  Next  day  he  haften- 
ed  to  his  houfe  at  Richmond,  where  he  expected  the 
elector  palatine,  and  began  to  give  orders  for  his  re- 
ception, alfo  to  take  meafures  for  rewarding  his  fer- 
vants.     To  fome  of  thofe  he  gave  penfions,  and  pro- 
mifed to   gratify  the  reft  as  foon  as  poffible.     From 
this  time,  however,  his  health  daily  declined.     His 
countenance  became  more  pale,  and  his  body  more 
emaciated:  he  complained  nowand  then  of  drowfmefs; 
which  frequently  made  him  afk  his  attendants  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  cure  of  an  epidemic  fever,probably 
of  the  putrid   kind,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
England,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  thi- 
ther from  Hungary.     He  now  began  frequently  to 
figh,  as  is  ufual  for  perfons  afflicted  with  diforders  of 
that  kind.     The  malady  increafed  in  the  begining  of 
October,  though  he   ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours   to 
conceal  it,  and  occupied  himfelf  as  ufual  ;  only  that 
now,  infteadof  rifing  early  in  the  morning  as  before, 
he  would  commonly  keep  his  bed  till  nine.     On  the 
10th  of  that  month  he  had  two  flight  fits  of  an  ague, 
which  obliged  him  to  keep  his  chamber;  and  on  the 
13th  his  diftemper  feemed  to  be  augmented  by  a  vio- 
lent diarrhoea,  whick,  however,  gave  fo  much  relief 
next  day,  that  he  infifted  upon  being  removed  from 
Richmond  to  St  James's,  in  order  to  receive  the  elec- 
tor palatine.  On  hisarrival  there,  fome  of  his  attend- 
ants began  to  be  alarmed  by  the  ligns   of  ficknefs 
which  appeared  upon  him,  though  he  himfelf  made  no 
comp  aim,  and  even  allowed  his  phyfician  to  go  to  his 
own  houfe.  The  elector  arrived  on  the  16th,  and  the 
prince  waited  upon  him  at  Whitehall  ;  but  his  difeafe 
had  now  gained  fo  much  ground,  that  his  temper  un- 
derwent a  very  conliderable  alteration,  and  he  became 
peevifli  and  difcoiiiented  with  almoit  every  thing: 

never- 
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Henry,    neverthelefs  he  {till  continued  to  give  orders  about  what 

5— v related  to  the  ceremony  of  his  litter's  marriage  ;  and 

kept  company  as  much  as  he  could  with  the  elector 
and  the  count  <ie  iNailau,  with  whole  converfation  he 
feemed  to  be  particularly  delighted.  So  great  was  his 
activity  even  at  this  time,  that  he  played  a  match  at 
tennis  on  the  24th  of  October.  At  this  time  he  expof- 
ed  himfelf  in  his  Ihirt,  feemingly  without  any  inconve- 
nience ;  but  at  night  lie  complained  of  a  greater  degree 
of  laflitude  than  ufual,  and  of  a  pain  in  his  head.  Next 
day,  being  Sunday ,he  attended  divine  fervice  and  heard 
two  fermons  ;  after  which  he  dined  with  his  uiajefty, 
feemingly  with  a  good  appetite,  but  thepalenefs  and 
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thofe  that  have  loft  fuch  a  mafter,   and  as  thofe  that 
ferve  a  Mafter  whom  they  cannot  lofe." 

Prince  Henry  ivasof  a  comely  ftature,  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  ;  of  a  ftrong,  ftraight,  well-made  body, 
with  fomewhat  broad  moulders  and  a  fmall  waift  ;  of 
an  amiable  and  majeftic  countenance  :  his  hair  of  an 
auburn  colour  :  he  was  long-faced,  and  had  a  broad 
forehead,  a  piercing  eye,  a  moft  gracious  fmile,  with 
a  terrible  frown.  He  was  courteous,  loving,  and  af- 
fable ;  naturally  modeit,  and  even  fhame-faced  ;  moft 
patient,  which  he  mowed  both  in  life  and  death  ;  How 
to  anger,  fo  that  even  when  he  was  offended  he 
would  govern  it  and  reftrain  himfelf  to  iilence.     He 


Henry. 


ghaftly  appearance  of  his  countenance  was  much  re-  was  merciful  toofFenders,  after  a  little  punifliment  to 

marked.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  he  was  obliged  to  make  them  feniible  of  their  faults.  His  fentiments  of 

yield  to  the  violence  of  his  diftemper;  being  feized  with  piety  ftrong    and   habitual;     and   his    zeal  for  the 

a  great  faintnefs,  (hivering,  and  nead-ach,  with  other  interefts  of  religion  was  fuch,  that  he  would,  if  he  had- 

fymptoms  of  a  fever,  which  from  that  time  eever  left  lived,  have  ufedhis  endeavours  for  reconciling  the  di- 


him.  Several  phyficians  were  called  ;  but  they  differed 
much  in  their  opinions,  ifindeedanyagreementamongft 
them,  conlidering  the  ltate  of  medicine  at  that  time, 
could  have  beenof  fervice.  Onthefirftof  November  he 
was  blooded;  an  operation  which  Dr  Butler  one  of  his 


virions  among  itsprofeffors.  He  ufually  retired  three 
times  a-day  for  his  private  devotions,  and  was  fcarce 
once  a  month  abfent  from  the  public  prayers,  where 
his  behaviour  was  highly  decent  and  exemplary,  and 
his  attention  to  the  preacher  the  moft  fixed  imaginable. 


phyficians  had  hitherto  oppofed,  but  now  contented  to  He  had  the  greateft  efteem  for  all  divines  whofe  cha- 
in compliance  with  his  fellows.  The  impropriety  of  it  rafters  and  conduct  correfponded  with  their  profeflion; 
was  nunifeltby  the  thin  and  diffolved  ftateof  the  blood  but  could  not  conceal  his  indignation  againft  fuch  as 
which  was  taken  away,  and  ftill  more  by  his  becoming  acted  inconfiftently  with  it,  and  he  above  all  things 
much  worfe  next  day.  As  at  that  time  the  Peruvian  abhorred  flattery  and  vain-glory  in  them.     He  had  a 


bark,  the  great  antidote  in  putrid  difeafes,  was  un- 
known, and  no  proper  methods  of  treatment  feem  10 
have  been  employed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he 
funk  under  the  difeafe.  Among  other  abfurd  remedies 
ufed  on  this  occafion  was  "  a  cock  cloven  by  the  back, 
and  applied  to  the  f®les  of  his  feet."  He  expired  on  the 
6th  of  November  1612,  at  the  age  of  18  years  8months 
and  17  days.  On  opening  his  body,  the  lungs  were 
found  black,  fpotted,  and  full  of  corrupted  matter  ; 
the  diaphragm  wasalfo  blackened  in  many  places ;  the 
blood  veffels  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  were  dif- 
tended  with  blood,  and  the  ventricles  full  of  water  : 
the  liver  was  in  iome  places  pale  and  lead-coloured  ; 


thorough  deteftation  for  popery,  though  he  treated 
thofe  of  that  religion  with  great  courtefy  ;  mowing, 
that  his  hatred  was  not  levelled  at  their  perfons,  but 
their  opinions.  And  he  was  fo  immoveable  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  protectant  religion,  that  not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  as  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  f  allures  us, 
he  made  a  folemn  proteftation  that  he  would  never 
join  in  marriage  with  one  of  a  different  faith. 

The  prince  was  fo  exact  in  all  the  duties  of 
filial  piety,  and  bore  fo  true  a. reverence  and  re- 
fpecl  for  the  king  his  father,  that  though  fome- 
times,  out  of  his  own  inclination,  or  by  the  excite- 
ment of  others,  he  moved  his  majefty  in  fome  things 
the  gall-bladder  deftitute  of  bile,  and  diftended  with     relating  to  the  public,  or  his  own  particular  interefts, 


wind;  and  thefpleen  in  many  places  unnaturally  black. 
His  funeral  was  not  folenanized  till  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber following.  Many  funeral  fermons  were  poblifhed 
in  honour  of  him,  and  the  two  univerhties  publiftted 
collections  of  verfes  on  this  occafion.   The  moft  emi- 


or  thofe  of  others  ;  yet  upon  the  leaft  word,  look,  or 
fign  given  him  of  his  majefty's  difapprobation,  he 
would  inftantly  dr  4t  from  purfuing  the  point,  and 
return  either  with  fatisiatfion  uponfindingit  difagree- 
able  to  the  king,  or  with  fuch  arefolved  patience  that 
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nent  poets  of  that  age  alfo  exerted  themf  elves  in  ho-  he  neitherin  word  or  action  gave  fo  much  as  any  ap- 
nour  of  the  deceafed  prince  ;  particularly  Donne,  pearance  of  being  difpleafed  or  difcontented.  He  ad- 
Brown,  Chapman,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Do-  hered  ftrictly  tojufticeon  all  occafions ;  and  never  fnf- 
minic  Baudius  of  Leyden,  &c.  fered  himfelf  to  determine  raflily,  or  till  after  a  due' 
His  highnefs's  family  continued  together  at  St  examination  of  both  parties.  This  love  of  juftice 
James's  till  the  end  of  December  161 2,  when  it  was  fhowed  itfelf  very  early  by  favouring  and  rewarding 
diffolved;  and  upon  the  day  of  their  diffolution,  Mr  thofe  among  his  pages,  and  other  young  gentlemen 
Jofeph  Hall,  hischaplain,  preached  to  them  a  moft  pa-  placed  about  him,  who,  by  men  of  great  judgment, 
thetic  farewell  fermon,  on  Revel,  xxi.  3;  In  this  he.  were  thought  to  be  of  the  belt  behaviour  and  moft  me- 
fpeaks  of  his  deceafed  mafter  in  the  higheft  terms  of  rit.  And  when  he  was  but  a  little  above  five  years  of 
commendation,  as  the  glory  of  the  nation,  ornament  of  age,  and  a  fon  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  fomewhatyounger 
mankind,  hope  of  pofterity,  &c.  :  and  that  he,  who  than  himfelf,  fallingout  with  one  of  his  hignefs's  pa- 
was  compounded  of  all  lovelinefs,  had  infufed  anhar-  ges,  did  him  fome  wrong,  the  prince-reproved  him  for 
mony  into  his  whole  family,  which  was  "  the  moft  it,  faying,"  I  love  you,  becaufe  you  are  my  lord's 
loving  and  entire  feilowlhip  that  ever-met  in  the  court  fon,  and  my  conftn  :  but  if  you  be  not  better  condi- 
of  any  prince."  The  exhortation  with  which  the  tioned,  I  will  love  fuch  a  one  better:"  naming-  the 
preacher  concludes,  is;  <<  Go  in  peace,  and  live  as  child  who  had  complained  of  him.  He  was  of  lingular 
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fieary.     integrity,  and  hated  flattery  and  diuunulation  ;  thelat- 

:— — v '  ter  of  which  he  eiteemed  a  bafe  quality,  efpecially  in 

a  prince  ;  nor  could  he  ever  conltrain  himfelf  to  treat 
thofe  kindly  who  did  not  deferve  his  love.     A  noble- 
man in  the  higheft  favour  with  the  king  had  written  to 
him,  by  fpecial  command  of  his  majefty,  a  letter, 
wherein  he  recommended  to  his  highnefs  a  matter  of 
very  great  confequence,  to  be  inftantly  anfwered  ;  and 
in  his  fubfcription  hadufed  thefe  words,  **  Yours  be- 
fore all  the  world."  His  highnefs  directed  Sir  Charles 
Cornvvallis  to  draw  up  an  anfwer,  who,  having  writ- 
ten it,  added  fume  words  of  favour  to  the  nobleman  to 
precede  the  prince's  figning.     His  highnefs  having 
read  and confniered  the  letter,  allowed  it  entirely  with- 
out alteration  :    But  with  regard  to  the  words  of  fub- 
fcription, notwithftanding  the  great  hafte  which  the 
difpatch  required,  he  ordered  it  to  be  new  written,  and 
the  words  obje&ed  toby  him  to  be  left  out  ;  alleging, 
that  he  to  whom  he  wrote  had  dealt  with  him  untruly 
and  unfaithfully,  and  that  his  hand  fliould  never  affirm 
what  his  heart  did  not  think.     His  temperance,  ex- 
cept in  the  article  of  fruit,  was  as  eminent  as  his  ab- 
horrence of  vanity  and  oflentation,    which  began  to 
fhow  themfelves  when  he  was  very  young.  When  he 
was  taught  to  handle  the  pike,  and  his  mailer  in- 
itru&ed  him  both  by  word  and  example  to  ufe  a  kind 
of  ftatelincfs  in  marching  and  holding  of  his  hand  ; 
though  he  learned  all  other  things,  he  would  not  con- 
form himfelf  to  that  affected  famion :    and    if  fome- 
times,  upon  earneft  intreaty,  he  offered  to  ufe  it,  he 
would  laugh  at  himfelf,  and  prefently  return    to  his 
own  more  modefl;  and  decent  manner.     And  though 
he  was  a  perfect  mafter  of  dancing,  he  never  pradtifed 
it  except  when  he  was  flrongly  preffed   to  it.     The 
fame  modefty  appeared   in  whatever  he  faid  or  did  : 
But  it  was  no  impediment  to  his  generous  and  heroic 
difpofhion,  which  made  him  perform  all  his  exercifes 
belt  before  much  company  andthegreateft  perfbnages. 
His  clothes  were  ufually  very  plain,   except  on  oc- 
cafions  of  public  ceremony,  or  upon  receiving  foreign 
ambaffadors,  when  he  would  affume  a  magnificence  of 
drcfs,  and  an  air  of  majefly,  which  immediately  after 
he  laid  afide.     Having  once  worn  a  fuit  of  Welch 
frize  for  a  considerable  time,  and  being  told  that  it 
was  too  mean  for  him,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  keep 
even  a  rich  fut  fo  long  ;  his  anfwer  was,  that  he  was 
not  afhamed  of  his  country  cloth,    and  wifhed  that  it 
would  laft  for  ever. 

Inquicknefsof  apprehenfion  and  memory  few  of  the 
fame  age  ever  went  beyond  this  prince  :  and  fewer  ftill 
in  aright  judgment  of  what  he  was  taught.  When  he 
began  to  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
beiug  defired  to  choofe  a  motto  out  of  feveralfentences 
collected  by  his  tutor  for  his  ufe,  after  reading  over 
many  good  ones,  he  pitched  upon  that  of  Silius  Itali- 
cus,  Fax  mentis  hone  ft  cs  gloria.  And  being  afked  by 
the  king  one  day,  which  were  the  befl  verfes  that  he 
had  learned  in  the  firft  book  of  Virgil's  yEneid,  he 
anfwered  thefe : 

Rex  erat  JEneas  nobis,  quo  jujlior  alter 
Neepietate  fuit,  nee  bello  major  t9*  armls, 

Reading  likewife  another  verfe  of  the  fame  poet, 

Tros  Tyriujhie  mihi  nullo  difcrimint  agetur, 

he  faid  he  would  make  ufe  of  it  with  this  alteration, 

Anglus  Scotufve  mibi  nullo  dlfcr\mine  agetur. 


Befides  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  he    Henry. 

fpoke  the   Italian  and  French  ;  and  had  made  a  con-  ' »—^ 

fiderable  pregrefs  in  philofophy,  hiltory, fortification, 
mathematics,  and  cofmography  ;  in  the  two  laft  of 
which  he  was  inflrucfed  by  that  excellent  mathemati- 
cian Mr  Edward  Wright.  He  loved  and  endeavour- 
ed to  do  fomevvhat  of  every  thing,  and  to  be  excel- 
lent in  the  molt  excellent.  He  greatly  delighted  in  all 
rare  inventions  and  arts,  and  military  engines  both  at 
land  and  fea  ;  in  {hooting  and  levelling  great  pieces  of 
ordnance  ;  in  the  ordering  and  marlhalling  of  armies  ; 
in  building  and  gardening  ;  in  mufic,  fculpture,  and 
painting,  in  which  laft  ait  he  brought  over  feveral 
works  of  great  matters  from  all  countries. 

He  had  a  juft  opinion  of  the  great  abilities  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh ;  and  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that 
<(  no  king  but  his  father  would  keep  fuch  a  bird  in  a 
cage."  And  it  is  affirmed,  that  his  highnefs,  but  a 
few  mouths  before  his  death,  obtained  the  lands  and 
caftkof  Sherburnin  Dorfetlhire,  the  conflfcated  eftatc 
of  Sir  Walter,  with  an  intention  of  returning  it  to 
him.  That  eminent  writer,  foldier,  and  ftatefman, 
had  a  reciprocal  regard  for  the  prince,  to  whom  he 
had  defigned  to  addrefs  a  difcourfe  "  Of  the  Art  of 
War  by  Sea,"  which  his  highnefs's  death  prevented 
the  author  from  finifhing.  He  had  likewife  written  to 
the  prince  another  "  Difcourfe  of  a  Maritimal  Voyage, 
with  the  paflages  and  incidents  therein  :"  But  this  has 
never  yet  appeared  in  print.  He  had  alfo  intended  and, 
as  he  expreffes  it,  hewn  out  a  fecond  and  third  volume 
of  his  General  Hiitory,  which  were  to  have  been  direct- 
ed to  his  highnefs :  "  but  it  has  pleafed  God  (fays  he) 
to  take  that  glorious  prince  outof  this  world,  to  whom 
they  were  directed  ;  whofe  unfpeakable  and  never- 
,  enough  lamented  lofs  hath  taught  me  to  fay  with  Job, 
Vet  fa  eft  in  la  Bum  titbara  mea,  &  organum  meum  In 
vocem  flentiutn." 

In  the  government  of  hishoufhold  and  management 
of  his  revenues,  though  he  was  fo  very  young,  his  ex- 
ample deferved  to  be  imitated  by  all  other  princes. 
He  not  only  gave  orders,  but  faw  almoft  everything 
done  himfelf;  fo  that  there  were  fcarce  any  of  his  do- 
meftics  whom  he  did  not  know  by  name.  And  among 
thefe  there  was  not  one  even  fufpected  papift ;  his  di- 
rections being  very  peremptory  for  fetting  down  the 
names  of  all  Communicants,  that  he  might  know  if 
there  were  any  of  his  family  whodid  abfent  themfelves 
from  the  communion.  His  family  was  large,  confid- 
ing offew  lefs  than  500,  many  of  them  young  gentle- 
men born  to  great  fortunes,  in  the  prime  of  their 
years,  when  their  paffions  and  appetites  were  ftrong, 
their  reafon  weak,  and  their  experience  little.  But 
his  judgment,  the  gravity  of  his  princeiy  afpect, 
and  his  own  example,  were  fufficient  reflraints  upon 
them  ;  his  very  eye  ferved  inftead  of  a  command  ; 
and  his  looks  alone  had  more  effect  than  the  fharpelt 
reprehenflons  of  other  princes.  If  anydifputes  or  con- 
tents arofe  among  his  ftrvants,  he  would  put  a  flop  to 
them  at  the  beginning,  by  referring  them  to  fome  of 
his  principal  officers,  whom  he  thought  mod  intelli- 
gent in  points  of  that  nature,  and  to  underfland  befl 
what  compenfation  was  due  to  the  injured,  and  what 
reproof  to  the  offender  ;  fo  that  in  fo  numerous  a  fa- 
mily there  was  not  fo  much  as  a  blow  given,  nor  any 
quarrel  carried  to  the  leaf!  height. 

Though 
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Though  he  loved  plenty  and  magnificence  in  his 
boufe,  he  reftrained  them  within  the  rules  of  frugality 
and  moderation,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  By  this 
economy  he  avoided  the  ncceflity  of  being  rigid  to  his 
tenants,  either  by  raifing  their  farms  or  fines,  orfeek- 
iuo-  or  taking  advantage  of  forfeitures.  Nor  was  he 
tempted  to  make  the  profit  which  both  law  and  right 
afforded  him,  of  fuch  who  had  in  the  time  of  former 
princes  purchafed  lands  belonging  to  his  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  which  could  not  by  law  be  alienated  from 
it  ;  for  he  gave  them,  upon  renaming  thefe  lands,  a 
reafonable  fatisfaction.  Neither  did  his  economy  re- 
flrain  him  from  being  liberal  where  merit  or  diltrefs 
called  for  it ;  at  the  fame  time  he  was  never  known  to 
give,  or  even  promife,  any  tbing,  but  upon  mature  de- 
liberation. Whatever  abufes  were  rcprefented  to  him, 
he  immediately  redrefled,  to  the  entire  fatisfaction  of 
the  perfons  aggrieved.  In  his  removal  from  one  of  his 
houfes  to  another,  and  in  his  attendance  on  the  king 
on  the  fame  occalions,  or  in  progrefTes,  he  would  fuffer 
no  proviiions  or  carriages  to  be  taken  up  for  his  ufe, 
without  full  contentment  given  to  the  parties.  And 
he  was  fo  folicitous  to  prevent  any  perfon  from  being 
prejudiced  or  annoyed  by  himfelf  or  any  of  his  train, 
that  whenever  he  went  out  to  hawk  before  harveft  was 
ended,  he  would  take  care  that  none  fhould  pafs  thro' 
the  corn  •,  and,  to  fet  them  an  example,  would  him- 
felf ride  rather  a  furlong  about. 

His  fpeechwas  flow,  and  attended  with  fome  impe- 
pediment,  rather,  as  it  was  conceived,  by  cuflom  and  a 
long  imitation  of  fome  who  firfl  inftructed  him,  than 
by  any  defect  of  nature,  as  appeared  from  his  having 
much  corrected  it  by  ufing  at  home  amongft  his  fer- 
vants,  firfl  fhort  difcourfes,  and  then  longer,  as  he 
found  himfelf  enabled  to  do  it.  Yet  he  would  often 
fay  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  the  mofl  unferviceable 
tongue  of  any  man  living. 

He  had  a  certain  height  of  mind,  and  knew  well 
how  to  keep  his  diftance  ;  which  indeed  he  did  to  all, 
admitting  no  near  approach  either  to  his  power  or  his 
fecrets.  He  exprefled  himfelf,  upon  occafions offered, 
to  love  and  efteem  mofl  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  were 
molt  anciently  defcended,and  mofl  nobly  and  honeftly 
difpofed.  He  had  an  entire  affection  for  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York  and  his  lifter  Elizabeth  ;  though  fome- 
times,  by  a  kind  of  rough  play  with  the  former,  and 
an  appearance  of  contradicting  the  latter  in  what  he 
difcerned  her  to  deiire,  he  took  a  pleafure  in  giving 
them,  in  their  tender  years,  (ome  exerciie  of  their  pa- 
tience. A  writer  \  of  Id's  authority  than  Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis,  from  the  latter  of  whom  we  have  thefe 
particulars,  adds,  that  the  prince  feenied  to  have  more 
affection  for  his  filter  than  his  brother, whom  he  would 
often  taunt  till  he  made  him  weep,  telling  him,  that 
he  fhould  be  a  bifoop,  a  gown  being  fittell  to  hide  his 
legs,  which  were  fnbjed  in  his  childhood  to  be 
crooked. 

With  regard  to  any  unlawful  pafiion  for  women,  to 
the  temptations  of  which  the  prince's  youth  and  filia- 
tion peculiarly  expofed  him,  his  hiftoriun,  who  knew 
him,  and  obfervtd  him  much,  affures  us,  that  having 
beenprefent  at  great  fealls  made  in  the  p/iuce'shoufe, 
to  which  he  invited  the  mod  beautiful  ladies  of  the 
court  and  city,  he  could  not  difcovcr  by  his  highnefs's 
behaviour,,  eyes,  or  countenance,the  leaft  appearance 
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of  a  particular  inclination  to  any  one  of  them  ;  nor    Henry. 

was  he  at  any  other  time  witnels  of  fuch  words  or  ac-  v ^-— ' 

tions  as  could  juftlybe  a  ground  of  theleaft  fufpirion 
of  his  virtue  ;  though  he  obferves,  that  fome  perfons 
of  that  time,  meafuring  the  prince  by  themfelves,were 
pleafedto  conceive  and  report  otherwife  of  him.  It 
is  indeed  afl'erted,  by  the  writer  of  Aulicus  Corjuinaria, 
believed  upon  good  grounds  to  be  William  Saunder- 
fon,  Efq;  author  of  the  "  Complete  Hiitory  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scodand,  and  her  fon  and  iucceffor  King 
James,"  that  the  prince  made  court  to  the  Countefs  of 
Eliex  (afterwards  divorced  from  the  Earl, and  married 
to  the  Vifcount  Rochefter), before  any  other  lady  then 
living.  And  Arthur  Wilfon  mentions  the  many  amo- 
rous glances  which  the  prince  gave  her,  till  difcover- 
ingthat  fhe  was  captivated  with.thc  growing  fortunes 
of  Lord  Rochefter,  and  grounded  more  hope  upon  him 
than  the  uncertain  and  hopelefs  love  of  his  highnefs, 
he  foon  flighted  her.  The  learned  and  pious  antiqua- 
ry, Sir  SimondsD'Ewes,  in  a  manufcript  life  of  him- 
felf written  with  his  own  hand,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1637,  is  pofitive,  that  "  noiwithftanding  the 
ineitimable  Prince  Henry's  martial  defires  and  initia- 
tion into  the  ways  of  godlinefs,  the  countefs,  being 
fet  on  by  the  earl  of  Northampton  her  father's  uncle, 
firlt  caught  his  eye  and  heart,  and  afterwards  profti- 
tuted  herfelf  to  him,  who  firft  reaped  the  fruits  of  her 
virginity.  But  thofe  fparks  of  grace  which  even  then 
began  tofhow  their  luftrein  him,  with  thofe  more  he- 
roic innate  qualities  derived  from  virtue,  which  gave 
the  law  to  his  more  advifed  actions,  foon  raifed  him 
out  of  the  (lumber  of  that  diftemper,  and  taught  him 
to  reject  her  following  temptations  with  indignation 
and  fupercilioufnefs."  But  thefe  authorities,  Dr  Birch 
obferves,  ought  to  have  little  weight  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  prince's  character,  againft  the  direct  teftimony 
in  his  favour  from  fo  well-informed, a  writer  as  Sir- 
Charles  Cornwallis. 

The  immature  death  of  the  prince  concurring  with 
the  public  apprehenfions  of  the  power  of  the  papifts, 
and  the  ill  opinion  which  the  nation  then  had  of  the 
court,  gave  immediate  rife  to  fufpicions  of  its  being 
haftened  by  poifon.  And  thefe  fufpicions  were  heigh- 
tened by  the  very  little  concern  fhownby  fome  perfsms 
in  great  ftations.  "  To  tell  you  (fays  Richard  earl  of 
Dorfet  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  of  the 
23d  of  November  1612)  that  our  rifing  fun  is  fet  ere 
fcarcely  he  had  ihone,  and  that  with  him  all  our  glory 
lies  buried,  you  know  and  do  lament  as  well  as  we,  and 
better  than  fome  do,  and  more  truly  ;  or  elfe  you  are 
not  a  man,  and  fenfible  of  this  kingdom's  lofs."  And 
it  is  certain,  that  this  lofs  made  fo  lictle  impreflion  up^ 
on  the  king  and  his  favourite,  that  the  lord  vifcount 
Rochefter  on  the  9th  of  November,  three  days  after 
it,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  to  begin  a  negoci-- 
ciation  for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the 
fecond  daughter  of  France.  But  the  ambaiTador,  who. 
had  more  fenfe  of  decency,  thought  it  improper  to  en- 
ter upon  fuch  an  affair  fo  foon  after  the  late  prince's 
death.  Mr  Beaulieu,  fecretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Ed- 
mondes, in  a  letter  of  the  12th  of  November  1612,  to 
Mr  Trumbull,,  then  refident  at  Bruffels,  after  flyling 
the  prince  '*  the  flower  of  his  houfe,  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  the  admiration  of  all  ftrangers,  which  in 
all  places  bad  imprinted  a  great- hope  on  the  minds  of 
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the  well  affe&ed,  as  it  had  already  flricken  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  his  enemies,"  adds,  "  who.perhaps  (for 
of  this  lamentable  accident  we  have  yet  no  particular 
relation)  fearing  the  growing  virtues  of  that  young 
prince,  have  ufed  the  craiterous  venom  of  their  abo- 
minable practices  to  cut  him  off  in  his  youth.  And  this 
1  do  not  apprehend  without  caufe,  coniidering  the  fe- 
veral advertisements  which  I  fawa  month  ago  coining 
®ut  of  England,  Holland,  and  Calais,  of  ftrange  ru- 
mours which  were  in  thcfe  parts,  of  fome  great  and 
imminent  pradtice  in  hand,  for  the  fuccefs  whereof  it 
was  written,  that  in  fome  places  our  advcrfaries  had 
made  folemn  prayers  :  and  out  of  Calais  it  was  efpeci- 
ally  advertised,  thatdu  your  parts  they  were  in  expec- 
tation of  the  deathof  fome  great  prince.  But  alas  ! 
we  did  little  apprehend,  that  fuch  ominous  prognosti- 
cations would  have  lighted  upon  the  perfon  of  that  vi- 
gorous young  prince,  whofe  extraordinary  great  parts 
and  virtues  made  many  men  hope  and  believe,  that  God 
had  refervedand  destined  him,  as  a  chofen  inftrument, 
to  be  the  Standard-bearer  of  his  quarrel  in  thefe  mise- 
rable times,  to  work  the  reltoration  of  his  church,  and 
ithe  destruction  of  the  Romifh  idolatry." 

With  the  above  notion  his  royal  highnefs's  mother     tained  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  he  was  taken  into 
the  queen  was  peculiarly  impreiled,  according  to  Dr     the  family  of  judge  Pulefton,  at  Emeral  in  Flint/hire, 


that  he  had  heard  king  Charles  I.  declare,  that  the    Henry, 
prince  his  brother  was  poitoucd  by  the  means  of  the  ' — v— — I 
Vifcount  Rochester,  afterwards  earl  of  Sornerfet.  But 
it  will  be  perhaps  fufficienc  to  oppofc  10  all  fuch  Sug- 
gestions the  unanimous  opinion  ot  phyliciaus  who  at- 
tended the  prince  during  his  licknefs,  and  opened  his 
body  after  his  deali:  from  which,  as  Dr  Welwood 
himfelf  obferves,  lucre  can  be  no  inference  dcawn 
that  he  was  poifoned.  To  which  may  be  added  the  au- 
thority of  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  f ,  who  was  well  in-  ^Ufcant- 
formed,  and  above  all  fufpicion  in  this  point,  ana  who  Deathof 
pronounces  the  rumours  fpread  of  his  hignefs's  having  Henry, 
been  poifoned  vain  ;  and  was  fully  convinced  that  his  P'     '    *** 
death  was  natural,  and  occaiioned  by  a  violent  fever. 

Henry  (Philip),  a  pious  and  learned  nonconformist 
minifter,  was  the  ion  of  Mr  John  Henry,  page  of  the 
back- Stairs  to  James  duke  of  York,  and  was  born  at 
Whitehall  in  1631.  He  was  admitted  into  Weitmin- 
fter-fchool  at  abput  12  years  of  age  ;  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  Dr  Bulhby,  and  was  employed  by  him, with 
fome  o:hers  in  collecting  materials  for  the  Creek 
grammar  he  afterwards  puolithed.  From  thence  he 
removed  to Chrift-church, Oxford;  where,  havingob- 


Welwood  ;  who,  in  his  Notes  on  Arthur  Wilfon's 
Life  of  King  James  1.  in  the  Complete  History  of 
England,  p.  714.  informs  us,  though  without  giving 
any  authority,  that  when  the  prince  fell  into  his  laf} 
illnefs,  the  queen  fent  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  fome 
of  his  cordials,  which  file  herfelfhad  taken  fome  time 
before  in  a  fever  with  remarkable  fuccefs.  Raleigh 
iei.t  it,  together  with  a  letter  to  the  queen,  wherein 
he  exprefled  a  tender  concern  for  the  prince  ;  and, 


as  tutor  to  his  fons,  and -to  preach  at  Worthenbury. 
He  foon  after  married  the  only  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  Mr  Daniel  Matthews  of  Broad-oak,  near  Whit- 
church, by  whom  he  became  polielled  of  a  competent 
eftate.  When  the  king  and  epifcopacy  were  reiiored, 
he  refufed  to  conform,  was  ejected,  and  retired  with 
his  family  to  Broad-oak  :  here,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  about  28 
years,  relieving  the  poor,  employing  theiuduftrious, 


boafting  of  his  medicine,  ftumbled  unluckily  upon  an     instructing  the  ignorant,  and  exercising  every  oppor- 


cxprellion  to  this  purpofe,  "  that  it  would  certainly 
cure  him  or  any  other  of  a  fever,  except  in  cafe  of 
poifon.'*     As  the  pri»ce  took  this  medicine,  and  died 
notwithstanding  its  virtues,  the  queen,  in  the  agony 
of  her  grief,  lhowed  Raleigh's  letter;  and  laid  fo  much 
weight  on  the  expreflion  about  poifon,  that  as  long  as 
fhe  lived  fhe  could  never  be  perfuaded  but  that  the 
■f  Ceurt  and  prince  had  died  by  that  means.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon* 
CharaBer  ef  iuggzVis-xhzt  the  prince  was  poifoned.  The  fame  no- 
is:,  James,   tionis  countenanced  by  Wiifon  in  hisHiftoryf  ;  and 
fcVfi7^    was  adopted  by  Dr  Welwood,  as  already  mentioned  ; 
*    '   %H  *'  whoilikewife,  in  another  work,  his  Memoirs,   after 
iftyling  -the  prince  4<  the  darling  of  mankind,  and  a 


tunity  of  doing  good.  His  moderation  in  his  non, 
conformity  was  eminent  and  exemplary  ;  and  upon  all 
occasions  he  bore  testimony  againll  uncharitable  and 
fchifmatical  feparation.  In  church  government  he 
wished  for  archbishop  U  flier's  reduction  of  epifcopacy. 
He  thought  it  lawful  to  join  in  the  common  prayer  in 
public  aSSemblies;  which,  during  the  time  of  his  Silence 
and  reftraint,  he  commonly  attended  with  his  family 
with  reverence  and  devotion. 

Henry  (Matthew),  an  eminent diSTenting  minifter 
and  author,  was  the  fon  of  the  former,  and  was  born 
in  the  year  1662.  He  continued  under  his  father's 
care  till  he  was  18  years  of  age  ;  in  which  lime  he 


youth  of  vafl  hopes  and  wonderful  virtues,"  remarks,     became  well  fkilled  in  the  learned  languages,  efpecially 


that  it  was  the  general  rumour  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
-that  his  highnefs  was  poifoned  ;  and  that  there  is  in 
.print  a  fermon  preached  at  St  James's  upon  the  difTo- 
lution  of  his  family,  that  boldly  insinuated  fome  fuch 
thing.  By  this  ftrmon  Dr  Welwood  muft  mean  that 
of  Mr  Hall  cited  above;  in  which,  however,  at  leaft  as 
it  is  reprinted  in  the  London  edition  of  his  works  in 
161 7  in  folio,  there  is  not  to  be  ?ound  any  exprtT- 
iion  that  carries  the  leaft  insinuation  of  that  kind.  The 
writer  of  the  memoirs  adds,  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
his  fpeech  at  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Sornerfet,  had 
fome  reflections  upon  the  intimacy  of  that  Lord  with 
Sir  Thomas  Overbnry,  which  feemed  to  point  that 
way  ;  there  being  feveral  expreffions  left  out  of  the 
printed  copy  that  were  in  the  fpeech.  Biftiop  Burnet 
likewife  tells  us,  that  he  was  allured  by  Colonel  Titus, 


in  the  Hebrew,  which  his  father  had  rendered  familiar 
to  him  from  his  childhood  ;  and  from  firft  to  la(t  the 
ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  was  his  moft  delightful  em- 
ployment. He  completed  his  education  in  an  academy 
kept  at  Islington  by  Mr  Doolittle,  and  was  afterwards 
entered  in  Gray's- Inn  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law;  where 
he  bee  tme  well  acquainted  with  the  civil  and  munici- 
pal law  of  his  own  country,  and  from  his  application 
and  great  abilities  it  was  thought  he  would  have  be- 
come very  eminent  in  that  profeflion.  But  at  length, 
refol  ving  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  in 
i6d6  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  was  chofen  paf- 
tor  of  a  congregation  at  Chelter,  where  he  lived  about 
25  years,  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  people. 
He  had  feveral  calls  from  London,  which  he  constantly 
declined  ;  but  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  accept  an 
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Henry,    unanimous  invitation  from  a  congregation  at  Hackney. 

v— * He  wrote,  1.  Expolitions  of  the  Bible,  in  5  vols  folio. 

2.  The  life  of  Mr  Philip  Henry.  3.  Directions  for 
daily  communion  with  God.  4.  A  method  for  prayer. 
5.  Four  difcourfes  againft  vice  and  immorality.  6.  The 
communicant's  companion.  7.  Family  hymns.  8.  A 
fcriptural  catechifm.  And,  9.  A  difcourfe  concerning 
the  nature  of  fchifm.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Nant- 
wich,  when  upon  a  journey,  in  1714;  and  was  interred 
at  Trinity-church  in  Chefter. 

Henry  (Dr  Robert),  author  of  the  "  Hiftory  of 
Great-Britain,  written  on  a  new  plan,"  was  the  fon 
of  James  Henry  farmer  at  Muirtown  in  the  parifh  of 
St  Ninian's,  North  Britain,  and  of  Jean  Galloway 

daughter  of Galloway  of  Burrowmeadow  in 

Stirlingfhire.  He  was  born  on  the  18th  of  February 
1  718  ;  and  having  early  refolved  to  devote  himfelf  to 
a  literary  profeffion,  was  educated  firfl  under  a  Mr  John 
Nicolfon  at  the  parifh  fchool  of  St  Ninian's,  and  for 
fome  time  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Stirling.  He 
completed  his  conrfe  of  academical  ftudy  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  became  mafter 
of  the  grammar-fchool  of  Annan.  He  was  licenfed 
to  preach  on  the  27th  of  March  1746,  and  was  the 
firft:  licentiate  of  the  prefbetery  of  Annan  after  its 
erection  into  a  feparate  prefbytery.  Soon  after,  he 
received  a  call  from  a  congregation  of  Prefbyterian 
diflenters  atCarlifle .  where  he  wasordained  in  Novem- 
ber 1748.  In  this  ftation  he  remained  12  years,  and 
on  the  13th  of  Augufl  1760  became  pallor  of  a  dif- 
fenting  congregation  in  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  Here 
he  married,  in  1763,  Ann  Balderflon  daughter  of 
Thomas  Balderflon  furgeonin  Berwick ;  by  whom  he 
had  no  children,  but  with  whom  he  enjoyed  to  the 
end  of  his  life  a  large  (hare  of  domeftic  happinefs.  He 
was  removed  from  Berwick  to  be  one  of  the  mini/ters 
of  Edinburgh  in  November  1 768  ;  was  minifter  of  the 
church  of  the  New  Grey  Friars  from  that  time  till 
November  1776;  and  then  became  colleague-mini- 
fter  in  the  old  church,  and  remained  in  that  ftation 
till  his  death.  The  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  uniyerfity  of  Edinburgh 
in  1770  ;  and  in  1774  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen 
moderator  of  the  general  affembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  is  the  only  perfon  on  record  who  obtain- 
ed that  diflinction  the  firft  time  he  was  a  member  of 
affembly. 

From  thefe  facts,  which  contain  the  outlines  of 
Dr  Henry's  Me,  few  events  can  be  expected  to  fuit 
ihe  purpofe  of  the  biographer.  Though  he  muft  have 
been  always  diflinguifhed  among  his  private  friends, 
till  he  was  tranflated  to  Edinburgh  he  had  few  oppor- 
tunities of  being  known  to  the  public.  The  compofi- 
tion  of  fermons  mufl  have  occupied  a  chief  part  of  his 
time  during  his  reiidence  atCarlifle,  as  his  induflry  in 
that  flation  is  known  to  have  rendered  his  labours  in 
this  department  eafy  to  him  during  the  refl  of  his  life. 
But  even  there  he  found  leifure  for  other  fludies  ;  and 
ihe  knowledge  of  claflical  literature,  in  which  he  emi- 
nently excelled,  foon  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  extent 
of  information  which  qualified  him  for  fomething  more 
important  than  he  had  hitherto  in  his  view. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Berwick,  he  publifhed  a 
fchemeforaraifino-afund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  Proteftant  difTenting  miniflers  in  the 
Vol.  VJII. 


north  of  England.  This  idea  was  probably  ftfgge  Red  by 
the  juofperity  of  the  fund  which  had  almoft  30  years  be- 
fore been  eflablifhed  for  a  provilion  to  miniflers  widows, 
&c.  in  Scotland.  But  the  fituations  of  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  were  very  different  from  the  circumftaHcesof 
diffenting  miniflers  in  England.  Annuities  and  provi- 
fions  were  to  be  fecured  to  the  families  of  difTenters, 
without  fubjecting  the  individuals  (as  in  Scotland)  to 
a  proportional  annual  contribution,  and  without  fuch 
means  of  creating  a  fund  as  could  be  the  fubjectof  an 
-act  of  parliament  to  fecure  the  annual  payments.  The 
acutenefs  and  activity  of  Dr  Henry  furmounted  thefe 
difficulties  ;  and,  chiefly  by  his  exertions,  this  ufeful 
and  benevolent  inflitution  commenced  about  the  year 
1 762.  The  management  was  entrufled  to  him  for  fe- 
veral  years  ;  and  its  fuccefs  has  exceeded  the  mofl  fan- 
guine  expectations  which  were  formed  of  it.  The 
plan  itfelf,  now  fufficiently  known,  it  is  unnecefTary  to 
explain  minutely.  But  it  is  mentioned  here,  becaufe 
Dr  Henry  was  accuflomed  in  the  lafl  years  of  his  life 
to  fpeak  of  this  inflitution  with  peculiar  affection,  and 
to  reflect  on  its  progrefs  and  utility  with  that  kind  of 
fatisfaction  which  a  good  man  can  only  receive  from 
"  the  labour  of  love  and  good  works." 

It  was  probably  about  the  year  1763  that  he  firfl 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  :  a 
work  already  eflablifhed  in  the  public  opinion  ;  and 
which  will  certainly  be  regarded  by  pofterity,  not  only 
as  a  book  which  has  greatly  enlarged  thefphere  of  hi- 
ftory, and  gratifies  our  curiofity  on  a  variety  of  fubjects 
which  fall  not  within  the  limits  prefcribed  by  prece- 
ding hiftorians,  but  as  one  of  the  mofl  accurate  and 
authentic  repofitories  of  hiflorical  information  which 
Britain  has  produced.  The  plan  adopted  by  Dr 
Henry,  which  is  indifputabry  his  own,  and  its  pecu- 
liar advantages,are  fufficiently  explained  in  hisgeneral 
preface.  In  every  period,  it  arranges,  under  feparate 
heads  or  chapters,  the  civil  and  military  hiftory  of 
Great  Britain  ;  the  hiflory  of  religion  5  the  hiftory  of 
the  conftitution,  government,  laws,  and  courts  of  ju- 
ftice  ;  the  hiftory  of  learning,  of  learned  men,  and  of 
the  chief  feminaries  of  learning  -,  the  hiftory  of  arts  ; 
the  hiflory  of  commerce,  of  fhipping,  of  money  or 
coin,  and  of  the  price  of  commodities  ;  and  the  hiftory 
of  manners,  virtues,  vices,  enftoms,  language,  drefs, 
diet,  and  amufements.  Under  thefe  feven  heads, which 
extend  the  province  of  an  hiftorian  greatly  beyond 
its  ufual  limits,  every  thing  curious  or  interefting  in 
the  hiftory  of  any  country  maybe  comprehended.  But 
it  certainly  required  more  than  a  common  fhare  of  li- 
terary courage  to  attempt  on  fo  large  a  fcale  a  fubject 
fo  intricate  and  extenfive  as  the  hiflory  of  Britain  from 
the  invaiion  of  Julius  Casfar.  That  Dr  Henry  neither 
over-rated  his  powers  nor  his  induflry,  could  only 
have  been  proved  by  the  fuccefs  and  reputation  of  his 
works. 

But  he  foon  found  that  his  refidence  at  Berwick  was 
an  infuperable  ebftacle  in  the  minute  refearches  which 
the  execution  of  his  plan  required.  His  fituation 
there  excluded  him  from  the  means  of  confulting  the 
original  authorities  ;  and  though  he  attempted  to 
find  accefs  to  them  by  means  of  his  literary  friends, 
and  with  their  affiftance  made  fome  progrefs  in  his 
work,  his  information  was  notwirhftanding  fo  incom- 
plete, that  he  found  it  impoflible  to  profecute  his  plan 
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Henry,    to  his  own  fatisfaction,  and  was  at  lafb  compelled  to 

— -^/--| — '  relinquish  it. 

By  the  friendlhip  of  Gilbert  Laurie,  Efq;  late  lord 
provoft  of  Edinburgh;  and  one  of  his  majesty's  com- 
Biiffioners  of  excife  in  Scotland,  who  had  married  the 
litter  of  Mrs  Henry,  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh  in 
1768  ;  and  it  is  to  this  event  that  the  public  are  in- 
debted for  his  profecution  of  the  Hiitory  of  Great 
Britain. "  His  accefs  to  the  public  libraries,  and  the 
means  of  fupplying  the  materials  which  thefe  did  not 
afford  him,  were  from  that  time  afed  with  fo  much 
diligence  and  perfeverance,  that  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Hiitory  in  quarto  was  publiihed  in  1771,  the  fecond 
in  1774,  the  third  in  1777,  the  fourth  in  1781,  and 
the  fifth  (which  brings  down  the  Hiitory  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  Henry  VII.)  in  1785.     The  fubject  of  thefe 
volumes  comprehends  the  molt  intricate  and  obfeare 
periods  of  Britifh  hiitory  ;  and  when  we  conlider  the 
fcanty  and  fcattered  materials  which  Dr  Henry  has 
digelied,  and  the  accurate  and  minute  information 
which  he  has  given  us  under  every  chapter  of  his  work, 
we  mull  have  a  high  opinion  both  of  the  learning  and 
industry  of  the  author,  and  of  the  vigour  and  activity 
of  his  mind  :  efpecially  when  it  is  added,  that  he  im- 
ployed  no  amanuenSis,  but  completed  the  manufcript 
with  his  own  hand  ;  and  that,  excepting  the  firft  vo- 
lume, the  whole  book,  fuch  as  it  is,  was  printed  from 
the  original  copy.    Whatever  corrections  were  made 
■on  it,  wereinferted  by  interlineations,orin  reviling  the 
proof-Sheets.     He  found  it  necelTary,  indeed,  to  con- 
fine himfelf  to  a  firft  copy,  from  an  unfortunate  tre- 
mor in  his  hand,  which  made  writing  extremely  in- 
convenient, which  obliged  him  to  write  with  his  paper 
■on  a  book  placed  on  his  knee  instead  of  a  table,  and 
which  unhappily  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  in 
the  laft  years  of  his  life  he  was  often  unable  to  take 
his  victuals  without  affiftance.     An  attempt  which  he 
made  after  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume  to  em- 
ploy an  amanuenlis  did  not  fucceed.     Never  having 
been  accuftomed  to  dictate  his  compositions,  he  found 
it  impolTible  to  acquire  a  new  habit  ;  and  though  he 
perfevered  but  a  few  days  in  the  attempt,  it  hod  a  fen- 
fible  effect  on  his  health,  which  he  never  afterwards 
recovered An  author  has  no  right  to  claim  indul- 
gence, and  is  ftill  lefs  entitled  to  credit,  from  the  pub- 
lic for  any  thing  which  can  be  afcribed  to  negligence 
in  committing  his  manufcripts  to  the  prefs  ;  but  con- 
fidering  the  difficulties  which  Dr  Henry  furmounted, 
and  the  accurate  refearch  and  information  which  di- 
ftinguifh  his  hiitory,  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  far  from  being  uninteresting,  and 
mult  add  considerably   to  the  opinion  formed  of  his 
merit  among  men  who  are  judges  of  what  he  has  done. 
He  did  not  profefs  to  Study  the  ornaments  of  language; 
but  his  arrangement  is  uniformly  regnlar  and  natural, 
and  his  ftyle  Simple  and  perfpicuous.    More  than  this 
he  has  not  attempted,  and  this  cannot  be  denied  him. 
He  believed  that  the  time  which  might  be  fpent  in 
polishing  or  rounding  a  fentence  was  more  ufefully  em- 
ployed in  investigating  and  afcertaining  a  fact  :  And 
as  a  book  of  facts  and  folid  information,  fupported  by 
authentic  documents,  his  history  will  Stand  a  compan- 
ion with  any  other  hiitory  of  the  fame  period. 

But  Dr  Henry  had  other  difficulties  to  furmount 
than  thofc  which  related  to  the  compofition  of  his 


work.     Not  having  been  able  to  tranfact  with  the 
booksellers  to  his  Satisfaction,  the  five  volumes  were 
originally  published  at  the  rifk  of  the  author.     When 
the  iirlt  volume  appeared,  it  was  cenfured  with  aniinr- 
exampled  acrimony  and  perfeverance.  Magazines,  re- 
views, and  even  newfpapers,  were  filled  with  abufive 
remarks  and  invectives,  in  which  both  the  author  and 
the  work  were  treated  with  contempt  and  fctirility. 
When  an  author  has  once  fubmitted  his  works  to  the 
public,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  jnft  fe verity 
of  criticifm.     But  Dr  Henry  had  to  contend  with  the 
inveterate  fcorn  of  malignity.  In  compliance  with  the 
uS'ual  cuftom,  he  had  permitted  a  fermon  to  be  pub- 
liihed which  he  had  preached  before  the  fociety  in 
Scotland  for  propagatingChriftian  knowledge  in  1773; 
a  compofition  containing  plain  good  fenfe  on  a  com- 
mon fubject,  from  which  he  expected  no  reputation. 
Thib  was  eagerly  feized  on  by  the  adverfaries  of  his 
Hiitory,  and  torn  to  pieces  with  a  virulence  and  afpe- 
rity  which  no  want  of  merit  in  the  fermon  could  justify 
or  explain.     An  anonymous  letter  had  appeared  in  a 
newfpaper  to  vindicate  the  History  from  fome  of  the 
anjuSt  cenfures  which  had  been  published,  and  aSTerting 
from  the  real  merit  and  accuracy  of  the  bock  the  au- 
thor's title  to  the  approbation  of  the  public.     An  an<- 
fwer  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  week, 
charginghim,in  terms  equally  confident  and  indecent, 
with  having  written  this  letter  in  his  own  praife.  The 
efforts  of  malignity  feldom  fail  to  defeat  their  purpofe, 
and  to  recoil  on  thefe  who  direct  them.     Dr  Henry 
had  many  friends,  and  till  lately  had  not  difcovcred 
that  he  had  any  enemies.     But  the  author  of  the  ano- 
nymous vindication   was  unknown  to  him,  till  the 
learned  and  refpectable  Dr  Macqneen,  from  the  indig- 
nation excited  by  the  confident  petulance  of  the  an- 
fvver,  informed  him  that  the  letter  had  been  written 
by  him.    Thefe  anecdotes  are  ftill  remembered.   The 
abufe  of  the  History,  which  began  in  Scotland,  was 
renewed  in  fome  of  the  periodical  publications  in  South 
Britain  ;  though  it  is  juftice  to  add  (without  meaning 
to  refer  to  the  candid  obfervations  of  English  critics), 
that  in  both  kingdoms  the  afperity  originated  in  the 
fame  quarter,  and  that  paragraphs  and  criticifms  writ- 
ten at  Edinburgh  were  printed  in  London.    The  fame 
fpirit  appeared  in  Strictures  published  on  the  fecond 
and  third  volumes  ;  but  by  this  time  it  had  in  a  great 
meafure  loft  the  attention  of  the  public.     The  male- 
volence was  fufficiently  understood,  and  had  long  be- 
fore become  fatal  to  the  circulation  of  the  periodical 
paper  from  which  it  originally   proceeded.      The 
book,  though  printed  for  the  author,  had  fold  beyond 
his  molt  fanguine  expectations ;  and  had  received  both 
praife  and  patronage  from  men  of  the  firft  literary 
characters  in  the  kingdom  :  and  though,  from  the 
alarm  which  had  been  raifed,  the  bookfellers  did  not 
venture  topurchafe  the  property  till  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fifth  volume,  the  work  was  established  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  at  lalt  rewarded  the  au- 
thor with  a  high  degree  of  celebrity,  which  he  happily 
lived  to  enjoy. 

In  an  article  relating  to  Dr  Henry's  life,  not  to  have 
mentioned  the  opposition  which  his  History  encounter- 
ed, would  have  been  both  affectation  and  injustice. 
The  facts  are  fufficiently  remembered,  and  are  unfor- 
tunately too  recent  to  be  more  minutely  explained. 

That 
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H«nry.  That  they  contributed  at  firft  to  retard  the  fide  of  the 
»— ^— - >  work  is  undeniable,  and  may  be  told  without  regret 
now  that  its  reputation  is  eftablifhed.  The  book  has 
raifed  itfelf  to  eminence  as  a  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain, 
by  its  own  merits  ;  and  the  means  employed  toobitruct 
its  progrefs  have  only  ferved  to  embcllifh  its  fuccefs. 
Dr  Henry  was  no  doubt  encouraged  from  the  firft 
by  the  decided  approbation  of  fome  of  his  literary 
friends,  who  wefe  allowed  to  be  themoft  competent 
judges  of  his  fiibjed  ;  and  in  particular  by  one  of  the 
molt  eminent  hiitorians  of  the  prefent  age,  whofe  hi- 
ftory  of  the  fame  periods  juftly  poffelles  the  higheft 
reputation.  The  following  character  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  volumes  was  drawn  up  by  that  gentleman,  and 
is  well  intitled  to  be  inferred  in  a  narrative  of  Dr 
Henry's  life.  "  Thofe  who  profefs  a  high  efteem  for 
the  firft  volume  of  Dr  Henry's  hiftory,  I  may  venture 
to  fay,  are  almoft  as  numerous  as  thofe  who  have  per- 
ufed  it,  provided  they  be  competent  judges  of  a  work 
of  that  nature,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
which  attend  fuch  an  undertaking.  Many  of  thofe 
who  had  been  fowell  pleafed  with  thefirft  were  impa- 
tient to  fee  the  fecond  volume,  which  advances  into  a 
field  more  delicate  and  inierefting  ;  but  the  Doctor 
hath  mown  the  maturity  of  bis  judgment,  as  in  all  the 
reft,  fo  particularly  in  giving  no  performance  ta  the 
public  that  might  appear  crude  or  hafty,  or  compofed 
beforehehadfully collected  and  digefted  thematerials. 
I  venture  with  great  fincerity  to  recommend  this  vo- 
lume to  the  perufal  of  every  curious  reader  whodefires 
to  know  the  Mate  of  Great  Britain  in  a  period  which 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  very  obfeure,  ill  fupplied 
with  writers,  and  not  pofTefTed  of  a  fingle  one  that  de- 
ferves  the  appellation  of  a  good  one.  It  is  wonderful 
what  an  inftrnctive,  and  even  entertaining,  book  the 
Doctor  has  been  able  to  compofe  from  fuch  unpromi- 
fingmaterials:  T a?itumferiesjunRuraque pallet.  When 
we  fee  thofe  barbarous  ages  delineated  by  foablea  pen, 
we  admire  theoddnefsand  lingularity  of  the  manners, 
cuftoms,  and  opinions,  of  the  times,  and  feem  to  be 
introduced  into  a  new  world  ;  but  we  are  ftill  more 
furprifed,  as  well  as  interefted,  when  we  reflect  that 
thofe  ftrange  perfonages  were  the  anceftors  of  the  pre- 
fent inhabitants  of  this  iiland — The  object  of  an  anti- 
quary hath  been  commonly  diftinguifhed  from  that  of 
an  hiftorian  ;  for  though  the  latter  fhould  enter  into 
the  province  of  theformer,  it  is  thought  that  it  fhould 
only  be  quanto  baflay  that  is,  fo  far  as  is  neceflary, 
without  comprehending  all  the  minute  difquilitions 
which  give  fuch  fupreme  pleafure  to  the  mere  anti- 
quary. Our  learned  author  hath  fullyreconciled  thefe 
two  characters.  His  historical  narrative  is  as  full  as 
thofe  remote  times  feem  to  demand,  and  at  the  fame 
time  his  inquiries  of  the  antiquarian  kind  omit  nothing 
which  can  be  an  object  of  doubt  or  curiolity.  The 
one  as  well  as  the  other  is  delivered  with  great  perfpi- 
cuity,  and  no  lefs  propriety,  which  are  the  true  orna- 
ments of  this  kind  of  writing.  All  fuperfluous  embel- 
lifhments  are  avoided;  and  the  reader  will  hardly  find 
in  our  language  any  performance  that  unites  together 
fo  perfectly  the  two  great  points  of  entertainment  and 
infraction." — The  gentleman  whowrote  this  charac- 
ter died  before  the  publication  of  the  third  volume — 
The  progrefs  of  his  work  introduced  Dr  Henry  to 
more  extenlive  patronage,  and  in  particular  to  the 


notice  and  efteem  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield.  That  ve- 
nerable  nobleman,  who  is  fo  well  intitled  to  the  gra- 
titudc and  admiration  of  hiscountry, thought  the  merit 
of  Dr  Henry's  hiftory  fo  coniiderable,  that,  without 
any  fulicitation,  after  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
volume  he  applied  perfonally  to  his  majefty  to  beftow 
on  the  author  fome  mark  of  his  royal  favour.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  Dr  Henry  was  informed  by  a  letter 
from  Lord  Stormont,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  of  his 
Majefty's  intention  tocenfer  on  him  an  annual penlion 
for  life  of  jool.  "  confideringhis  diftinguiihed  talents 
and  great  literary  merit,  and  the  importance  of  the 
very  ufeful  and  laborious  work  in  which  he  wasfo  fuc- 
cefsfully  engaged,  as  titles  to  his  royal  countenance 
and  favour."  The  warrant  was  ifTued  on  the  28th  of 
May  1  7S1  ;  and  his  right  to  the  penfion  commenced 
from  the  5th  of  April  preceding.  This  penfion  he  en- 
joyed till  his  death,  and  always  confidered  it  as  infer- 
ring a  new  obligation  to  perfevere  fteadily  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  his  work.  From  the  earl  of  Mansfield  he 
received  many  other  teilimonies  of  efteem  both  as  a 
man  and  as  an  author,  which  he  was  often  heard  te 
mention  with  the  moll  affectionate  gratitude.  The 
octavo  edition  of  his  hiftory,  publifhed  in  1788,  was 
inferibed  to  his  lordihip.  The  quarto  edition  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  property  of  the  work  had  hitherto  remained 
with  himfelf.  But  in  April  1786,  when  an  octavo 
edition  was  intended,  he  conveyed  the  property  to 
MefTrs  Cadell  and  Strachan;  referving  to  himfelf  what 
ftill  remained  unfold  of  the  quarto  edition,  which  did 
not  then  exceed  eighty-one  complete  fets.  A  few  co- 
pies were  afterwards  printed  of  the  volumes  of  which 
the  firft  impreffion  was  exhaufted,  to  make  up  additi- 
onal fets  :  and  before  the  end  of  1786,  he  fold  the 
whole  to  Meffrs  Cadell  and  Strachan.  By  the  firft 
tranfaction  he  was  to  receive  1000I.  and  by  the  fe- 
cond betwixt  300I.  and  400I. ;  about  1400I.  in  all. 
Thefe  fums  may  not  be  abfolutely  exact,  as  they 
are  fet  down  from  memory  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a 
miftakeof  any  confequence  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other. 
— Dr  Henry  had  kept  very  accurate  accounts  of  the 
fales  from  the  time  of  the  original  publication ;  and  af- 
ter his  iaft  tranfaction  with  MeffrsCadell  and  Strachan, 
he  found  that  his  real  profits  had  amounted  in  whole 
to  about  3300  pounds  :  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  intrin- 
fic  merit  of  a  work  which  had  forced  its  way  to  the 
public  efteem  unprotected  by  theinterefl  of  the  book- 
fellers,  and  in  fpite  of  the  malignant  oppofition  with 
which  the  firft  volumes  had  toftruggle. 

The  profecution  of  his  hiftory  had  been  Dr  Henry's 
favourite  object  for  almoft  30  years  of  his  life.  He  had 
naturally  a  found  conftitution,  and  a  more  equal  and 
larger  portion  of  animal  fpirits  than  is  commonly  pof- 
fefled  by  literary  men.  But  from  the  year  1785  his 
bodily  ftrength  was  fenfibly  impaired.  Notwithftanding 
this,  he  perfifted  fteadily  in  preparing  his  fixth  volume, 
which  brings  down  the  hiftory  to  the  acceuion  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  has  left  it  in  the  hands  of  his  executors 
almoft  completed.  Scarcely  any  thing  remains  unfi- 
nifhed  but  the  two  fhort  chapters  on  arts  and  manners  ; 
and  even  for  thefe  he  has  left  materials  and  authorities 
fo  diftinctly  collected,  that  there  can  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  fupplying  what  is  wanting.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  volume  may  be  ready  for  publication  fome  time  in 
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the  winter  or  fpring  1792  ;  and  that  it  will  be  found  in- 
titled  to  the  fame  favourable  reception  from  the  public 
which  has  been  given  to  the  former  volumes.  It  was 
written  under  the  difadvantages  of  bad  health  and  great 
weaknefs  of  body.  The  tremulous  motion  of  his  hand 
had  increafed  fo  as  to  render  writing  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  hiin  than-it  had  ever  been  :  but  the  vigour  of 
his  mind  and  his  ardour  were  unimpaired  ;  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  character  of  his  works,  the  poft- 
humous  volume  will  be  a  lading  monument  of  the 
ftrength  of  his  faculties,  and  of  that  literary  induftry 
and  perfeverance  which  ended  only  with  his  life. 

Dr  Henry's  original  plan  extended  fron\theinvafiou 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  prefent  times.  And* 
men  of  literary  curiolity  muft  regret  that  he  has  not 
lived  to  complete  his  defign  ;  but  he  has  certainly  fi- 
nilhed  the  molt  difficult  parts  of  his  fubject.  The  peri- 
ods after  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VI-  afford  materials 
more  ample,  better  digefted,  and  much  more  within 
the  reach  of  common  readers. 

Till  the  fummer  of  1790  he  was  able  to  pnrfue  his 
ftudies,  though  not  without  fome  interruptions.  But 
at  tiiat  time  he  loft  his  health  entirely  ;  and,  with  a 
conltitution  quite  worn-out,  died  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember of  that  year,  in  the  73d year  of  his  age. — He 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Folmont,  where  it 
is  propofed  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

HENTINGS,  in  agriculture,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
farmers  for  a  particular  method  of  fowing  before  the 
plough;  the  corn  being  caft  in  a  ftraiglu  liuejuft. 
where  the  plocigh  is  to  come,  is  by  this  means  prefent- 
iy  ploughed  in.  By  this  way  of  fowing  they  think  they 
fave  a  great  deal  of  feed  and  other  charge,  a  dexterous 
boy  being  as  capable  of  fowing  this  way  out  of  his  hat 
as  the  molt  fkilful  feedfman. 

Hen  ting  isalfoa  term  ufed  by  the  ploughmen,  and 
others,  to  iignify  the  two  furrows  that  are  turned  from 
one  another  as  the  bottom, in  the  ploughing  of  a  ridge. 
The  word  feems  to  be  a  corruption  of  ending,  becaufe 
thofe  furrows  made  an  end  of  ploughing  the  ridges. 
The  tops  of  the  ridges  they  call  veerings. 

HEPAR  sulphur  is,  or  Liver  of  Sulphur,  a  fcom- 
bination  of  alkaline  fait  and  mlphur.  See  Che- 
mistry, n°  1021 — 1025. 

By  means  of  the  fume  arifingon  the  decompofition 
of  hepar  fulphuris  by  an  acid,  Mr  Bergman  hath  found 
a  method  of  imitating  the  hot  or  fulphureous  mineral 
waters,  to  as  great  perfection  as  the  cold  ones  are  now 
imitated  by  fixed  air.  The  procefs  confifts  limply  in 
adding  the  vitriolic  acid  to  hepar  fulphuris,  and  im- 
pregnating water  with  the  peculiar  fpecies  of  air  that 
arifes  from  this  mixture  ;  in  the  fame  manner  aswhen 
water  is  impregnated  with  the  fixed  air  arifing  from 
the  mixture  of  that  or  any  other  acid  with  chalk. 
This  hepatic  air,  as  the  author  calls  it,  is  very  readily 
abforbed  by  water  ;  to  which  it  gives  the  fmell,  taftc, 
and  all  the  other  fenfible  qualities  of  the  fulphureous 
waters.  A  Swedifh  cantharus  of  diitilled  water,  con- 
taining 12^  Swedifh  cubic  inches,  will  abforb  about 
60  cubic  inches  of  this  hepatic  air  ;  and  on  dropping 
into  it  the  nitrous  acid,  it  will  appear,  that  a  real  ful- 
phur  is  contained,  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  folution,  in  this 
water,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  grains.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  other  acid,  except  what  the  author 
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calls  the  dephlogijlicated  marine  acid,  will  produce  this  Hepar 
effect. — When  any  particular  fulphureous  water  is  to 
be  imitated,  we*fcarce  need  to  obferve,  that  the  laline, 
or  other  contents  peculiar  to  it,  are  to  be  added  to 
the  artificial  hepatic  water.  Inftead  of  the  liver  of 
fulphur,  the  operator  may  ufe  a  mixture  of  three-parts 
of  filings  of  iron  and  two  parts  of  fulphur  melted  to- 
gether. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  water  thus  pre- 
pared, does  not  differ  from  that  in  which  a  portion, 
of  the  hepar  fulphuris  has  been  diifolved  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears evidently  to  differ  from  it  in  this  material  cir- 
cumftance  ; — that  in  the  folution  of  kepar  fulphuris, 
the  fulphur  is  held  in  folution  by  the  water,  througk 
the  means  of  the  alkali  combined  with  it :  whereas,  in 
Mr  Bergman's  procefs,  it  does'  not  appear  probable 
that  the  hepar  fulphuris  rifes  fubtlantially  in  the  form 
of  air ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  its  pre  fence  in  the  hepatic 
water  might  be  detected  by  means  of  the  weakeft  of 
the  acids  (even  the  mephitic),  which  would  precipi- 
tate the  fulphur  from  it.  Nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
any  portion  or  conftitucnt  part  of  the  alkali  itfelf  (ex- 
cept a  part  of  its  remaining  fixed  air)  can  come  over. 
The  water,  therefore,  muft  owe  its  impregnation  t© 
the  fulphur,  raifed,  in  fome  peculiar  manner,  into  the 
ftate  of  an  elaftic  vapour  ;  permanent,  whew  the  expe- 
riment is  made  in  quick-ftlver  ;  but  condeniible  in  wa- 
ter, and  rendered  foluble  in  that  fluid  through  the 
meansof  fome  unknown  principle  combined  with  it,  and 
which  the  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  matter  of  heat, 
combined  with  it  through  the  medium  of  phlogifton. 

HEPATIC,  in  medicine  and  anatomy,  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  liver. 

Hepatic  Air,  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid,  of  a  very 
difygreeable  odour  fomewhat  like  that  of  rotten  eggs, 
obtained  in  plenty  from  combinations  of  fulphur  with 
earths,  alkalies,  metals,  &c.  andfometimes  from  com- 
binations of  alkalies  with  fubltances  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  contain  any  fulphur. 

The  nature  of  this  fluid  has  been  particularly  ex- 
amined by  Mr  Kirwan,  of  whofe  experiments  we  have 
an  account  in  the  761I1  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions,  and  of  which  therefults  areas  follow. 

1.  By  weighing  it  in  a  glafs  buttle  exhaulted  in  the 
moft  perfect  manner  by  an  air-pump,  its  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  found  to  be  to  that  of  common  air  as  10,000  to 
9038. 

2.  Though  inflammable,  it  never  detonates  with 
common  air  ;  nor  can  it  be  fired  in  a  narrow-mouthed 
vefTel,  unlefs  mixed  with  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
this  air.  Mr  Scheele  found  that  it  would  take  fire 
when  mixed  with  two-thirds  of  common  air  ;  but  M. 
Sennebier  informs  us,  that  it  cannot  be  fired  by  the 
electric  fpark  even  when  mixed  with  any  quantity  of 
refpirable  air.  Mr  Kirwan  found  one  part  of"  the  hepa- 
tic air,  and  one  and  a  half  of  common  air,  to  burn  blue 
without  fiaihingor  detonating;  and  that,  during  the 
combuftion,  fulphur  isconftantly  depofned,  and  a  fmell 
of  vitriolic  acid  perceived.  Mixed  with  an  equal  part 
of  nitrous  air,  it  burns  with  a  bluinp,  green,  and  yellow 
lambent  flame  :  it  depolits  fulphur  alfo  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  latter  is  depofned,  a  candle  dipped  in 
the  air  burns  more  weakly,  and  is  at  laft  extinguished. 
Two  parts  of  nitrous  and  one  of  hepatic  air  burn  par- 
tially 
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tially  with  a  green  name;  the  refiduum  extinguilhing 
a  candle,  which  reddens  oncoming  into  contact  with, 
the  atmcfphere.  One  part  of  common  air  being  ad- 
mitted to  equal  parts  of  nitrous  and  hepatic  air,  ful- 
phur wasinftantly  precipitated,  and  thethrec  meafures 
reduced  to  2.4;  which  burned  on  the  furface  with  a 
oreenifh  flame,  but  extinguished  the  candle  when  funk 
aeeper.  Four  parts  of  hepatic,  with  one  of  common 
air,  burned  rapidly  with  a  blue  flame  ;  and  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  dephlogifticated  and  hepatic  airs  which 
had  flood  eight  days,  went  off  with  a  report  like  a 
piftd,  and  fo  inftantaneouily  that  the  colour  of  the 
flame  could  fcarcely  be  oifcerned. 

3.  Hepatic  air  turns  the  tincture  of  litmus  red, 
which  Bergman  fuppofes  it  would  not  do  if  it  were 
warned,  but  Mr  Kirwan  found  no  alteration  after  paf- 
ling  two  meafures  through  water,  or  even  after  boil- 
ing the  air  out  of  water  impregnated  with  it.  Nay,  the 
fame  hepatic  air  which  had  once  reddened  litmus,  con- 
tinued to  do  fo  after  being  put  to  a  frefh  quantity  of 
the  tiniture. 

4.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  mifci- 
bility  of  hepatic  air  with  water  according  to  the  ma- 
terials from  which  the  former  is  made.  By  flight  agi- 
tation, water  iu  the  temperature  of  66°  imbibes  two 
thirds  of  its  bulk  of  air  extracted  from  alkaline  or  cal- 
careous hepar  by  means  of  marine  acid.  An  equal 
quantity  of  water  diflblves  three -fourths  of  its  bulk  of 
hepatic  air  extracted  by  the  fame  acid  from  martial 
hepar  ;  eight-tenths  of  that  extracted  by  means  of  the 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  dilute  nitrous  or 
facharine  acids  in  the  temperature  of  6oQ;  feven-tenths 
of  that  extracted  by  fedative  acid  ;  nine-tenths  of  that 
made  with  the  acetous  acid,  and  of  that  afforded  by  oil 
of  olives  ;  and  lattly,  its  own  bulk  of  that  produced 
from  a  mixture  of  fugar  and  fulphur.  In  general,  how- 
ever,that  produced  by  the  greateft  degree  of  heat  feem- 
ed  to  be  the  moft  eaiily  mifcible  ;  though  in  fome  al- 
liances, particularly  that  of  acetous  hepatic  air,  this 
does  not  take  place. 

5.  The  union  between  hepatic  air  and  water  is  not 
permanent.  Even  when  the  water  has  been  boiled  in 
order  to  expel  the  air  it  naturally  contains  previous 
to  its  union  with  the  hepatic  air,  the  fluid  grows  very 
foon  turbid)  and  depoiits  the  hepatic  air  in  the  form 
of  fulphur,  though  the  bottle  be  ever  fo  well  corked, 
or  ftand  inverted  in  water  or  mercury.  The  abforption 
of  the  air  by  water,  however,  does  not  feem  to  occa- 
fion  any  decompofkion  in  the  former,  as  die  quantity 
left  will  be  abforbed  like  the  former  by  adding  more 
water.  It  cannot  be  expelled  from  water  till  it  comes 
near  the  boiling  point. 

6.  No  kind  of  hepatic  air,  except  that  produced 
from  charcoal,  precipitates  lime  from  lime-water;  and 
even  this  does  it  only  in  a  very  (light  degree,  unlefs  a 
large  quantity  of  air  pafs  through  a  fuiall  cne  of  water. 

7.  The  moftfenfible  teft  of  the  prefence  of  hepatic 
air  is  the  folution  of  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid.  This, 
according  as  the  nitrous  acid  is  more  or  lefs  faturated 
with  iilver,  becomes  black,  brown,  or  reddifh  brown, 
by  the  contact  with  hepatic  air,  however  mixed  with 
common  air  or  any  other  permanently  elaftic  fluid. 
When  the  acid  is  not  faturated,  or  is  in  large  propor- 
tion, the  brown  or  black  precipitate,  which  is  nothing 
kit  fulphurated  filver,  is  rediilblved. 


8.  All  hepatic  air  fuffers  fome  diminution  by  ftand-    Hepatic 
ingover  mercury,  and  blackens  the  furface  of  the  me-        Air. 
tal;  particularly  that  made  from  charcoal.  '       ' 

9.  Mixtures  of  hepatic  air  with  common,  dephlo- 
gifticated,   and  phlogiflicated  airs,  continued   for  a    ■ 
long  time  either  totally  undiminiihed  or  very  little  fo, 
as  did  thole  alfo  with  inflammable  marine  acid  air  and 
fixed  air  ;  only  blacking  the  furface  of  the  mercury. 

10.  Two  meafures  of  hepatic  air  being  introduced  to 
two  of  vitriolic  air,  a  whitifh  yellow  depofuion  imme- 
diately covered  the  top  and  fides  of  the  jar,  and  both 
airs  were  without  any  agitation  reduced  to  little  more 
than  one  meafure.  As  the  glafs,  however,  was  ob- 
fcured  by  a  whitifh  fcurf  over  its  whole  infide,  it  was 
found  neceflary  to  repeat  the  experiment.  One  cubic 
inch  of  hepatic  air  was  then  added  to  five  of  vitriolic 
air  ;  and,  in  lefs  than  a  minute,  without  any  agita- 
tion, the  lides  of  the  glafs  were  covered  with  a  whi- 
tifh fcum  apparently  moift,  and  a  diminution  of  more 
than  one  ounce  meafure  took  place.  In  four  hours 
after  a  fecond  meafure  of  hepatic  air  was  introduced  ; 
which  was  followed  by  a  fecond  depofuion  of  whitifh 
matter  and  diminution  of  the  air.  Next  day  three 
other  meafures  were  added  at  the  interval  of  four 
hours  between  each  ;  when,  finding  ftill  a  farther  di- 
minution, another  meafure  was  added  next  day.  The 
whole  quantity  of  11  ounce  meafures  was  thus  reduced 
at  laft  to  three,  which  feemed  to  be  little  elfe  than 
phlogiflicated  air.  The  water  in  which  the  fulphur 
precipitated  from  the  hepatic  air  waswafned,  and  ap- 
peared to  contain  fome  vitriolic  acid  and  Axed  air. 

11.  A  mixture  of  two  meafures  of  nitrous,  and  as 
much  hepatic  air,was  little  altered  at  firft  even  by  agi- 
tation ;  but,  on  Handing  36  hours,  both  were  reduc- 
ed by  fomething  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole. 
The  mercury  was  not  blackened,  but  panicles  of  yel- 
low fulphur  were  depofked  both  upon  the  tides  of  the  v 
glafs  aad  the  furface  of  the  metal.  The  air  which  re- 
mained had  ftill  an  hepatic  fmell,  and  was  fomewhai 
more  diminifhed  by  water  :   a  candle  burned  naturally 

in  the  unabforbed  part.  The  water  had  all  the  pro- 
perties of  that  which  had  abforbed  hepatic  air.  On 
adding  nine  cubic  inches  of  nitrous  air  to  eight  of  he- 
patic, a  yellowifii  cloud  inftantly  appeared,  a  ilight 
white  fcum  was  depofited  on  the  lides  of  the  jar  ;  and 
the  whole  feemed  to  be  diminifhed  about  two  cubic 
inches,  the  temperature  of  the  room  being  then  720. 
In  48  hears  the  whole  was  reduced  to  fix  cubic  inches, 
and  the  top  and  fides  of  the  jar  covered  with  a  cake 
of  white  fulphur  ;  the  heat  of  the  room  being  con- 
ftantly  between  60  and  700.  The  refiduum  was  ex- 
amined in  24  hours  after,  and  had  a  pretty  ftrong 
fmell  of  alkaline  air.  A  candle  burned  in  it  naturally; 
and  it  did  not  afreet  tincture  of  litmus,  lime-water,  or 
acetous  barytes.  It  was  not  affected  by  any  kind  of 
air  except  the  dephlogifticated  kind,  and  this  produced 
only  a  flight  rednefs  and  diminution  ;  it  produced  alfo 
a  ilight  white  precipitate  in  folution  of  filver.  Hence 
it  appeared  that  this  was  dephlogifticated  nitrous  air,  or, 
as  eur  author  thinks,  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  deact- 
dified  nitrous  air. 

12.  Mr  Kirwan  fuppofing  that  an  uncombined  acid 
in  the  nitrous  air  was  the  canfe  of  precipitation,  he  de- 
prived fome  nitrous  air  of  this  acid  is  perfectly  as  pof- 
fible  before  mixing  it  with  hepatic  air  ;  which  was 

tone 
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Heyatie    done  by  admitting  alkaline  air  to  it,  and  then  warning  times  its  balk  ol  hepatic  airj  but  on  expelling  the    Hepatic 

Air.    ^  outthe  ammoniacal  compound  in  diftilled  water.     By  fame  from  it  again  by  heat,  the  fixth  part  only  was       .Air. 

J  being  deprived  of  its  acid  it  loft  about  one-fixth  of  its  obtained,  and  in  this  a  candle  burned  naturally. 
bulk  ;  and  it  was  diminifhed  by  common  air  in  the         16.  Two  meafures  of  alkaline  hepatic  air  wereab- 

fame  manner  that  nitrous  air  ufually  is.     Seven  cubic  forbed  by  one  of  ftrong  marine  acid  to  one-fifth  of  a 

inches  of  hepatic  air  were  then  admitted  all  at  once  to  meafurc,  after  a  flight  agitation.     On  adding  a  third 

eight  of  the  purified  nitrous  air.     No  cloud  or  other  meafure  of  hepatic  air,  the  whole  was  abforbed  to  half 

mark  ©f  any  precipitation  appeared  :  but  in.  fix  hours  a  meafure.     The  fulphur  precipitated  in  this  experi- 

the  whole  was  reduced  to  five  cubic  inches,  the  tern-  ment  was  attracted  by  the  mercury,  and  blackened  it; 

perature  of  the  room  being  76s  ;  but  the  diminution  which  did  not  happen  in  the  former  cafes,  by  reafon 

went  no  further  in  18  hours  after.    A  much  whiter  of  the  ftronger  attraction  of  the  acid  for  the  fulphur. 

fulphur  was  depoiited  than  in  the  former  experiment;  The  refiduum  burned  as  pure  hepatic  air. 
and  both  in  this  and  the  former,  that  part  which  was         1 7.  Diflilled  vinegar  abfbrbs  nearly  its  own  bulk  of 

intercepted  by  the  rifing  of  the  mercury  betwixt  the  hepatic  air,  and  becomes  flightly  whitened  ;  but  by 

metaland  thefidcofthe  jarwasof  ayellowandred  fhi-  agitation  it  may  be  made  to  take  up  about  twice  its 

ning  colour,  andnot  black,  as  that  deposited  in  mercury  bulk,  and  then  becomes  very  turbid, 
ufually  is. The  refiduum  flafhed  with  fuch  violence  as  to         18.  One  meafure  of  cauftic  vegetable  alkali,  the 

extinguifh  a  candle  dipped  into  it,  the  flame  being  ex-  fpecific  gravity  of  which  was  1.043,  abforbed  nearly 

ceedingly  white  and  vivid  ;  though  it  did  not  detonate  four  meafures  of  alkaline  hepatic  air,  which  rendered 

in  the  leaft,  but  rather  appeared  like  dephlogifticated  it  brown  at  firft,  but  after  fome  time  it  grew  clear  and 

air.    The  jar  out  of  which  it  had  been  transferred  had  depofited  fulphur,  blackening  the  furface  of  the  mer- 

a  ftrong  alkaline  fmell.     It  was  not  in  the  leaft  dimi-  cUry. 

nifhed  by  nitrous  air,even  when  heated  to  1 50  degrees.         19.  One  meafurc  of  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  of  the 

Water  psured  into  the  jar  in  which  the  fulphur  was  fpecific  gravity  of  0.9387,  abforbed  18  of  hepatic  air. 

depoiited,  produced  a  bluifh  white  cloud  in  folution  of  A  greater  quantity  of  alkali  would  abforb  more  hepa- 

filver,  though  infipid  to  the  tafte  ;  whence  it  appears,  tic  air,  fix  meafures  ©f  the  alkaline  air  uniting  to  feven 

lhat  whatever  this  air  maybe,  it  had  been  deacidified  of  the  hepatic  ;  and  thus  the  ftrength  of  alkaline  li- 

by  hepatic  air  ftill  more  perfectly  than  that  in  which  quors,  and  their  real  contents,  may,  according  to  our 

a  candle  burns  naturally,  but  was  by  no  means  dephlo-  author,   be  determined  better  than  by  any  other  me. 

oifticated.  thod.    The  fmoking  liquor  of  Boyle  (a  ftrong  vola- 

13.  Perfectly  pure  alkaline  and  hepatic  airs  mixed  tile  tincture  of  fulphur)  may  be  eafily  prepared  by 
together  would  probably  deftroy  each  other  ;  bat  Mr  putting  volatile  alkali  in  the  middle  vefTel  of  DrNooth's 
Kirwan  never  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  this  entirely,  apparatus,  and  decompofiug  liver  of  fulphur,  or  arti- 
Six  meafures  of  hepatic  air  from  liver  of  fulphur,  and  ficial  pyrites  in  the  lowermoft  one  by  means  of  marine 
fix  of  alkaline  air,immediately  throw  up  a  white  cloud,  acid. 

leaving  a  whitifh  fcum  on  the  fide  of  the  jar,  and  are         20.  Olive  oilabforbs  nearly  its  own  bulk  of  hepatic 

reduced  to  about  one  ounce  meafure.     On  adding  wa-  air;  and  gets  a  greenifh  tinge  from  it. 
rer  this  is  reduced  to  about  one  half  ;  and  a  candle         21.  Oil  of  turpentine  abforbs  more  than  its  own 

burns  naturally  in  it.  This  refiduum,  however, was  af-  bulk  of  this  air,   but  then  becomes  turbid.     A  white 

terwardsfoundtobeonlythecommonairofthevefTels.  cloud  appears  when  water  is  put  to  the  mixture. 

14.  One  meafure  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of  the  fpecific  22.  Spirit  of  wine,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  0.835, 
gravity  of  1.863,  abforbed  two  meafures  of  hepatic  abforbed  nearly  three  times  its  bulk  of  hepatic  air,  and 
air  all  to  one-tenth  ;  the  acid  being  whitened  by  a  co-  became  brown.  Thus  fulphur  may  be  combined  with 
pious  depofition  of  fulphur.  fpirit  of  wine  more  eafily  than  by  the  method  ufed  by 

15.  A  meafure  of  red  nitrous  acid,  of  the  fpecific  Count  Lauragais,  the  only  one  hitherto  known.  Wa- 
gravily  of  1.430,  was  introduced  to  an  equal  meafure  ter  partly  precipitates  the  fulphur. 
of  hepatic  air  :  red  vapours  inftantly  arofe  ;  and  only  23.  New  milk  fcarcely  abforbs  one-tenth  of  its  bulk 
one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  a  meafure  remained  in  an  of  this  air,  and  is  not  in  the  leaft  coagulated, 
aerial  form  ;  but  as  the  acid  acted  on  the  mercury,  it  24.  With  an  equal  bulk  of  vitriolic  ether  the  bulk 
was  neceffary  to  ufe  water,  by  which  the  whole  was  of  the  air  is  at  firft  increafed;  but  afterwards  one-half 
abforbed.  No  fulphur  was  precipitated  on  this  occa-  is  abforbed,  and  a  flight  precipitation  appears.  The 
fion.  The  experiment  was  repeated  in  another  man-  fmell  is  compounded  of  that  of  ether  and  hepatic  air  ; 
ner,  but  with  little  fuccefs;  fo  that  Mr  Kirwan,  find*  but  on  adding  water  it  becomes  very offenfive, refem- 
ing  it  fo  difficult  to  ufe  the  concentrated  nitrous  acid,  bling  that  of  putrefying  animal  fubftances. 
determined  to  try  its  effects  upon  hepatic  air  by  dilu-  25.  On  adding  a  meafure  and  an  half  of  nitroiis  fo- 
ting  the  acid  to  fuch  a  degree  that  it  could  not  act  up-  lution  of  lilver  to  one  of  hepatic  air,  the  ktter  was  ab- 
on  mercury  without  the  afliftance  of  heat.  In  this  forbed  immediately,  and  without  any  agitation,  the  fo- 
cafe  the  acid  was  whitened,  eight-tenths  of  the  air  ab-  lution  at  the  fame  time  becoming  black.  The  re- 
formed, and  the  refiduum  detonated.  A  ftill  greater  maining  air  admitted  a  candle  to  burn  naturally  /n  it. 
quantity  was  abforbed  when  the  experiment  was  made  Hepatic  air  was  likewife  abforbed,  but  with  mor  e  dif- 
with  hepatic  air  made  from  liver  of"  fulphur  ;  but  the  ficulty,  and  in  fmaller  quantity,  by  the  vitriols  of  iron 
refiduum,  inftead  of  detonating,  burned  with  a  blue  andfilver;  the  latter  was  blackened  ;  the  former  be- 
and  greenifh  flame,  depofiting  fulphur  upon  the  fides  came  white  at  firft,  but  darker  by  agitation  ;  the  refi° 
of  the  jar.    This  dilute  acid  abforbed  about  three  duum  burned  blue,  as  hepatic  air  ufually  does. 

26. 
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26.  Sulphurated  fpirit  of  wine  precipitates  lime- 
water,  which  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  will  alfo 
do  by  itfelf.  It  alfo  precipitates  and  gives  a  brown 
colour  to  acetous  baro-felenite,  which  is  likewife  done 
by  fpirit  of  wine  :  the  folution  of  (liver  is  turned  black 
or  brown  by  it.  Sulphur  is  precipitated  from  it  by 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  which  cannot  be  done 
either  by  the  nitrous  or  muriatic  acids. 

27.  Water  faturated  with  hepatic  air  turns  the  tinc- 
ture of  litmus  red  ;  does  not  affect  lime-water  ;  forms  a 
cloud  in  the  folution  of  acetous  baro-felenite,  though 
not  in  that  of  the  marine  :  it  does  not  alter  the  folutions 
of  other  earths.  It  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  the 
folution  of  vitriol  of  iron,  or  folution  of  that  metal  in  fpi- 
rit of  fait :  in  nitrous  folution  of  copper  it  throws  down  a 
brown  precipitate,  and  the  colour  of  the  liquid  is  chan- 
ged from  blue  to  green  ;  the  precipitate  being  rediffolv- 
ed  by  agitation.  In  folution  of  vitriol  of  copper  it  forms 
a  black  precipitate.  It  throws  down  a  yellowifh  white 
precipitate  in  folution  of  tin  in  aqua-regia  ;  a  black  one 
from  folution  of  gold  ;  a  red  and  yellow  one  from  that 
of  antimony  ;  and  one  of  red  mixed  with  white  from 
folution  of  platina.  Black  precipitates  are  formed  with 
nitrous  folutionsof  lead  and  lilver ;  but  if  thefe  are  not 
perfectly  faturated  with  metal,  the  folutions  will  be 
brown,  or  reddifh  brown,  and  may  be  rediffolved  by  a- 
g-itation.  Nitrous  folution  of  mercury  is  precipitated 
of  a  yellowifh  brown  ;  corrofive  fublimate  of  a  yellow 
mixed  with  black,  but  which  becomes  white  by  agi- 
tation. Nitrous  folution  of  bifmuth  becomes  reddifh 
brown,  and  even  aflumes  a  metallic  appearance.  Solu- 
tion of  cobalt  becomes  dark  ;  thatof  arfenic  in  nitrous 
acid  becomes  yellow,  mixed  with  red  and  white  ;  form- 
ing realgar  and  orpiment.  On  dropping  into  hepatic 
water  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  1 .86  3 ,  the 
mixture  becomes  flightly  turbid  ;  but  on  dropping  into 
it  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  a  bluifh  white  and  much 
denfer  cloud  is  formed.  A  copious  white  precipitation 
isoccafioned  by  the  ftrong  nitrous  acid,  whether  phlo- 
giflicated  or  not  ;  but  dilute  nitrous  acid  produces  no 
change.  Green  nitrous  acid,  the  fpecific  gravity  1.328, 
inflantly  produces  fulphur.  A  flight  cloud  is  produced 
by  ftroHg  marine  acid  ;  but  neither  diftilled  vinegar 
nor  acid  of  fugar  has  any  fuch  effect.  According  to 
Mr  Bergman,  hepatifed  water,  in  a  well  clofed  veilel, 
will  diflblve  iron  in  a  few  days  ;  but  the  experiment 
did  not  fucceed  with  Mr  Kirwan,  neither  could  he  dif- 
folve  any  other  metal  in  this  water,  though  the  ful- 
phurunited  with  many  of  them  into  an  infoluble  mafs  ; 
whence  our  author  concludes,  that  metallic  fubitances 
cannot  be  found  in  hepatifed  waters. 

28.  Colourlefs  alkaline  liquors  acquire  a  brownifh 
tinge  from  hepatic  air  ;  the  reiiduum  they  leave  being 
of  the  fame  nature  with  what  they  abforb.  A  cauflic 
fixed  alkaline  liquor,  faturated  with  this  air,  precipi- 
tates barytes  from  the  acetous  acid  of  a  yellowifh  white 
colour ;  decomposing  likewife  cthtr  earthy  folutions, 
and  the  precipitate  varying  according  to  their  purity  ; 
a  teft  which  our  author  fuppofes  may  be  improved  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  Pruffian  al- 
kali. It  precipitates  alfo  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron  as 
well  as  marine  fait  of  iron,  of  a  black  colour  ;  but  the 
latter  generally  whitens  by  agitation.  Solutions  of  lil- 
ver and  lead  are  alfo  precipitated  black  with  fome  mix- 


ture of  white  :  thatof  gold  is  alfo  blackened  ;  and  fo- 
lution of  platina  becomes  brown.  Solutions  of  copper 
let  fall  a  reddifh  black  or  brown  precipitate.  Sublimate 
yields  a  precipitate  partly  white  and  black,  and  partly 
orange  and  greenifh.  A  nitrous  folution  of  arfenic 
forms  a  yellow  and  orange  precipitate  ;  and  that  of  re- 
gulus of  antimony  in  aqua  regia,  an  orange  precipitate 
mixed  with  black.  Nitrous  folution  of  zinc  yields  a 
dirty  white  precipitate  ;  that  of  bifmuth  abrown  mixed 
with  white;  and  that  of  cobalt  a  brown  and  black  pre- 
cipitate. Pruffian  alkali  yields  a  purple  precipitate, 
which  is  eafy  redifTolved.  Tincture  of  radifhes,  our 
author's  telt  for  alkalies,  was  turned  green. 

29.  On  adding  a  few  grains  of  iron,copper,lead,tin, 
zinc,  bifmuth,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  arfenic,  to  a 
folution  of  liver  of  fulphur,  all  the  metals  were  found  to 
attrad  fulphur  from  the  fixed  alkali,excepting  zinc  and 
tin.  Iron,  arfenic,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  lead,  were 
mofl  altered;  copper  next,  and  bifmuth  the  leaft.  No 
part  of  the  metals  appeared  to  be  difTolved. 

30.  Water  faturated  with  thecondenfed  refiduamof 
alkaline  and  hepatic  air,  i.  e.  with  the  pureft  volatile 
liver  of  fulphur,  does  not  precipitate  marine  felenite. 
though  it  forms  a  flight  brown  and  white  cloud  in  that 
of  marine  baro-felenite.  It  throws  down  a  black  pre- 
cipitate in  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron,  and  a  black  and 
white  one  in  that  of  marine  fait  of  iron  ;  but  by  agita- 
tion this  became  entirely  white.  Vitriol  of  copperfand 
nitrous  fait  of  the  fame  metal,  are  both  precipitated  of  a 
brown  and  red  colour. Tin  difTolved  inaqua-regia  yields 
ayellowifh  precipitate;gold,a dilute  yellowand  reddifh 
brown;  platina,  aflefh-coloured  precipitate;  and  regu- 
lus of  antimony,  a  yellowifh  red.  Silver  is  precipitated 
black,  as  well  as  lead,  from  the  nitrous  and  acetous 
acids.  Corrofive  fublimate  became  red  for  a  moment ; 
but  in  a  little  time  its  precipitate  appeared  partly  black 
and  partly  white.  A  fimilar  precipitate  is  afforded  alfo 
by  the  nitrous  folution  of  bifmuth  ;  but  partly  mixed 
with  a  reddifh-brown  colour,  and  hasfomething  like- 
wife  of  a  metallic  appearance ;  the  precipitate  of  cobalt 
is  black,  or  deep  brown.  Solutions  of  arfenic  yield  pre- 
cipitates of  a  yellow  colour,  and  more  or  lefs  red  ;  thofe 
of  zinc  ©fa  dirty  white — All  thofe  colours,  however, 
vary,  as  the  liquors  are  more  or  lefs  faturated  previous 
to  and  after  their  mixture,  and  the  time  they  have 
flood  together. 

From  thefe  experiments  Mr  Kirwan  concludes,  that 
hepatic  air  conlilts  merely  of  fulphur  rarefied  by  ele- 
mentary fire,  or  the  matter  of  heat.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  that  it  confilts  of  liver  of  fulphur  itfelf  volatilifed; 
but  this  our  author  denies,for  the  following  reafons;  1'. 
It  is  evidently,  tho*  weakly,  acid;  reddening  litmus^ 
precipitating  acetous  baro-felenice,  though  none  of  the 
other  folutions  of  earths.  2.  It  may  be  extracted  from 
materials  which  either  contain  no  alkali  at  all,  or  next 
to  none  ;  as  iron,  fugar,  oil,  charcoal,  &e.  3.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  marine  ©r  fixed  air  ;  by  which  never- 
thelefs  liver  of  fulphur  may  be  decompofed. 

(  Our  author  informs  us,  that  he  was  formerly  of  opi- 
nion that  fulphur  was  held  in  folution  in  hepatic  air, 
either  by  means  of  vitriolic  or  marine  air  :  but  neither 
of  thefe  is  efTential  to  the  conftitiuion  of  hepatic  air 
asfuch,  fince  it  is  producible  from  materials  that  con- 
tain neither  of  thefe  acids;  and  from  whatever  fubltance 
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Hepatic     it  is  obtained,  it  always  affords  the  fame  character,  viz. 
•Air.       that  of  the  vitriolic  acid  exceedingly  weakened,  fach 

' *""""*  an  acid  as  we  may  fuppofe  fulphur  itftlf  to  be.     This 

fubftance  indeed,  even  in  its  concrete  (late,  manifefts 
the  properties  of  an  acid,  by  uniting  with  alkalies, 
calcareous  and  ponderous  earths,  as  well  as  with  moft 
metals,  which  a  very  weak  acid  might  be  fuppofed 
to  do. 

As  phofphorus  bears  a  confiderable  refemblance  in 
its  conftitution  to  fulphur,  Mr  Kirwan  determined  to 
make  fome  experiments  upon  it  in  fimilarcircumftances. 
He  therefore  gently  heated  10  or  12  grains  of  phof- 
phorus, mixed  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  cauflic  fixed 
alkaline  folution,  in  a  very  fmall  vial  furnifhed  with  a 
bent  tube,  and  received  the  air  over  mercury.     Two 
fmall  explofions  took  place  on  the  firft  application  of 
heat,  attended  with  a  yellow  flame  and  white  fmoke, 
which  penetrated  through  the  mercury  into  the  recei- 
ver.    This  was  followed  by  an  equable  produ&ion  of 
air ;  but  at  lafl  the  phofphorus  began  to  fwell  and  froth 
up,  burft  with  a  loud  explofion,  and  a  violent  flame  im- 
mediately  iflued  from  it.     Only  about  eight  cubic  in- 
ches of  air  were  obtained.  Thefe  were  but  very  (light- 
ly dimini  (hed  by  agitation  in  water ;  after  which  a  clou- 
dinefs  took  place,  but  the  air  foon  recovered  itstranf- 
parency.  Water impregnatedwithit (lightly reddened 
tincture  of  litmus,  but  did  not  affect  PruIIian  alkali.  It 
had  no  effect  upon  the  nitrous  folutions  of  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  or  cobalt  ;  nor  on  thofe  of  iron  or  tin  in  marine 
acid  and  aqua-regia  ;  nor  on  the  vitriolic  folutions  of 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  rcgulus  of  antimony,  ar- 
fenic,  or  manganefe  ;   nor  on  the  marine  folutions  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt, arfenic,  or  manganefe. 
The  nitrous  folutionof  filver  was  precipitated  of  a  black 
colour,  and  the  vitriolic  of  a  brown  :  nitrous  folution 
of  mercury,  made  without  heat,  precipitated  a  brown 
or  black  powder  ;  but  vitriol  of  mercury  firft  became 
reddifh,  and  afterwards  white  :  corrofive  fublimate  a 
yellow  mixed  with  red  and  white.     Gold  diflblved  in 
aqua-regia  is  precipitated  of  a  purplifh  black  ;  and  in 
the  vitriolic  acid  of  a  brownifh  red  black ;  but  re- 
gulus  of  antimony  difTolved  in  aqua-regia  is  precipitated 
of  a  white  colour.    Nitrous  folution  of  bifmuth  let  fall 
a  fediment  at  firft  white,  and  afterwards  brown ;  vitriol 
of  bifmuth  and  marine  fait  of  bifmuth  werealfo  preci- 
pitated brown,  the  latter  being  rediflblved  by  agitation . 
Nitrous  folution  of  arfenic  alfo  became  brown,  but  the 
precipitate  was  rediflblved  by  agitation.    On  impreg- 
nating water  with  this  air,  without  allowing  the  air  to 
burn  over  it,  the  liquid  fcarcely  made  any  alteration  in 
tincture  of  litmus,  nor  did  it  prccipitatelime-  water  ;  but 
caufed  a  black  precipitate  in  folution  of  filver  ;  a  white 
one  in  folution  of  regains  of  antimony  in  aqua-regia, 
and  a  whitifh  yellow  one  in  that  of  corrofive  fublimate. 
On  letting  up  a  meafurc  of  water  to  this  air,  and 
through  that  fome.  bubbles  of  common  air,  every 
.  bubble  flamed,  and  produced  a  white  fmoke  until  a- 
bout  half  the  quantity  of  common  air  was  introduced 
.  that  had  been  ufed  of  phofphoric  ;  but  without  any 
apparent  increafe  of  the  original  bulk.     The  flame 
produced  a  fmall  commotion  each  time,  and  fmoke  de- 
fcended  after  the  inflammation  into  the  water  ;  the 
fmoke  ftill  continuing  to  be  produced  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  common  air,  after  the  flame  had  ceafed.    Bub- 
bles of  phofphoric  air,  efcaping  through  mercury  in- 
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to  the  atraofphere,  flame,  crackle,  and  fmetl,  exa&ly    Hepatic 
like  the  electric  fpark.     This  property  of  phofphoric      Air, 
hepatic  air  was  known  to  M.  Gingembre  in  the  year  '  -     ~ 
1783. 

On  letting  up  half  a  meafure  of  nitrous  to  one  of 
phofphoric  air,  a  white  fmoke  appeared,  with  a  very 
(light  diminution  ;  the  tranfparency  being  foon  refto- 
red,  and  a  flight  fcum  depofited  on  the  (ides  of  the  jar. 
No  fmoke  or  diminution  was  produced  by  adding  ano- 
ther half  meafure  of  nitrous  air  ;  but  on  adding  wa- 
ter, and  agitating  the  air  in  it,  much  more  was  ab- 
forbed.  On  turning  up  [he  jar,  the  nitrous  air  firil 
efcaped  in  form  of  a  red  vapour,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  whitifh  fmoke.  The  water  had  a  phofphoric 
fmell,  and  precipitated  the  folution  of  filver  brown. 

An  equal  meafure  of  alkaline  air  fcarce  diminifhed 
phofphoric  air;  and  on  adding  water,  little  morefeem- 
ed  to  be  taken  up  than  the  alkaline  air,  though  a 
fmoke  appeared  on  turning  up  the  jar,  but  without 
any  flame.  Water  thus  impregnated  fmelled  exa&ly 
like  onions,  and  turned  the  tincture  of  radifhes  green. 
Solution  of  filver  was  precipitated  of  a  black  colour  ; 
that  of  copper  in  the  nitrous  acid,  of  a  brown  ;  the 
precipitate  being  rediflblved  by  agitation,  and  the  li- 
quor then  alTuming  a  green  colour.  Corrofive  fub- 
limate let  fall  a  yellow  precipitate  mixed  with  black. 
Iron  was  precipitated  white  both  from  the  vitriolic 
and  marine  acids  ;  but  a  pale  yellow  folution  of  it  in 
the  nitrous  acid  was  not  affe&ed,  and  a  red  folution 
in  the  fame  acid  was  only  clotted.  Regulus  of  anti- 
mony was  precipitated  of  a  white  colour  from  aqua- 
regia,  cobalt  of  a  flight  reddifh  from  the  nitrous  acid, 
and  bifmuth  of  a  brown  colour  from  the  fame.  Neither 
the  nitrous  folutions  of  lead  or  zinc  were  affected  ;  nor 
thofe  of  tin  in  the  marine  acid  or  in  aqua-regia.  Fixed 
air,  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  phofphoric  air, 
produced  a  white  fmoke,  fome  diminution,  and  a  yel- 
low precipitate.  On  agitating  the  mixture  in  water 
the  fixed  air  was  taken  up  all  to  one-tenth;  the  refi- 
duum  fmoked,  but  did  not  take  fire. 

Some  precipitate  per  fe  being  introduced  to  a  fmall 
portion  of  phofphoric  air,  the  former  foon  grew  black, 
and  a  white  fmoke  appeared.  In  two  days  the  precipitate 
became  folid,  acquiring  a  pale  white  colour,  mining 
like  (teel.  The  air  loft  its  inflammability;  though  Mr 
Kirwan  fuppofes  that  this  might  be  owing  to  fome 
other  caufe :  for  two  days  after  this  air  was  made,  a 
yellow  fcum  was  obferved  on  the  (ides  of  the  jar  in 
which  a  quantity  of  it  had  refted  all  night  over  water; 
and  the  fpontaneous  inflammability  was  loft  next  morn- 
ing. The  temperature  of  the  air  was  then  530;  and 
when  it  inflamed  before  68°. 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  concludes,  that 
phofphoric  air  is  nothing  elfe  but  phofphorus  itfelf  in 
an  aerial  ftate  ;  differing  from  fulphureous  or  hepatic 
air,  in  this,  that  it  requires  much  lefs  latent  heat  to 
throw  it  into  an  aerial  (late,  and  therefore  may  be  dif- 
engaged  from  fixed  alkalies  without  any  acid. 

Hepatic  air  may  be  obtained  in  a  great  number  of 
different  ways,  and  from  a  variety  of  fubflances.  The 
moft  common  method  in  which  it  has  been  procured, 
is  by  decompofing  the  hepar  fulphnris  or  combination 
of  fulphur  and  fixed  alkaline  fait  by  means  of  an  acid. 
Mr  Kirwan  has  examined  the  circumftances  attending 
the  formation  of  liver  of  fulphur ;  making  the  firft  ex- 
periment 
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periment  by  melting  together  equal  parts  of  the  mi- 
neral alkali  and  flowers  of  fulphur  in   a  covered  cru- 
"  cible.     On  flightly  heating  the  mixture,  it  emitted  a 
bluifh  fmoke,  which  gradually  became  whiter  as  the 
heat  was  augmented  ;  and  at  laft,  when  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  became  flightly  red,  the  fmoke  was  per- 
fectly white  and  inflammable.    To  inveftigate  the  na- 
ture of  this  fmoke,  a  pure  fixed  alkali  was  made  by 
deflagrating  equal  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and  nitre 
in  a  red-hot  crucible  in  the  ufual  way.     This  alkali, 
in  a  very  dry  ftate,  was  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
flowers  of  fulphur,  and  the  mixture  diftiiled  in  a  fmall 
coated  retort ;  the  air  being  received  over  quickfilver. 
On  the  firft  application  of  heat,  one  cubic  inch  and 
an  half  of  (lightly  phlogiflicated  air  was  obtained,  but 
without  any  fixed  air.    This  was  the  common  air  con- 
tained in  the  veffels,  but  altered  by  being  in  contact 
with  the  alkali  and  fulphur.  On  augmenting  the  heat, 
about  18  inches  of  air  were  obtained,  of  areddifh  co- 
lour, feemingly  a  mixture  of  nitrous  and  common  air  ; 
acting  flightly  on  mercury.     After  this,   20     cubic 
inches  of  the  fame  kind  mixed   with  fome  fixed  air 
were  obtained.     Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  64  inches 
of  fixed  air  almofl  perfectly  pure.     The  bottom  of  the 
retort  was  now  red  hot;  fome  fulphur  was  fublimed 
in  the  neck  ,  and  when  all  was  cold,  an  hepar  fulphu- 
ris  was  found  in  the  bulb. 

From  this  experiment  Mr  Kirwan  concludes,  that 
the  blue  fmoke  abovementioncd  confifls  chiefly  of  fixed 
air  and  the  white  fulphur;  but  that  neither  hepa- 
tic nor  vitriolic  air  are  formed  unlefs  the  retort  be  large 
enough  to  admit  as  much  air  as  is  necefTary  for  burn- 
ing part  of  the  fulphur.  He  concludes  alfo,  that  hepar 
fulphuris  will  yield  no  hepatic  air  unlefs  with  the  help 
of  an  acid;  and  I  believe  this  (fays  he)  to  be  true, 
when  the  experiment  is  made  in  the  dry  way,  and 
nearly  fo  in  the  moift  way :  for  having  added  200 
grains  of  fulphur  to  a  concentrated  folution  of  ftrong 
cauftic  vegetable  alkali  by  a  ftrong  and  long-continued 
heat,  ]  obtained  only  one  cubic  inch  of  hepatic  air  ; 
yet  it  is  well  known,  that  a  ftrong  folution  of  liver  of 
fulphur  conftantly  emits  an  hepatic  fmell,  even  in  the 
temperature  of  tie  atmofphere;  and  the  f;  >ftance  fo 
emitted  contains  as  much  hepatic  air  as  difcolours 
filver  and  lead,  and  even  their  folution  s ;  which  fhows 
that  an  incomparably  fmall  quantity  of  this  air  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  produce  the  effect.  To  difcover  whether  this 
extrication  of  hepatic  air  might  be  caufed  by  the  depo- 
fition  of  fixed  air  from  the  atmofphere,  I  threw  fome 
pulverifed  calcareous  hepar  into  aerated  water,  and 
by  the  application  of  heat  endeavoured  to  obtain  he- 
patic air,  but  in  vain  :  and  indeed  the  very  circum- 
ftance  that  the  hepatic  fmell  and  its  effects  are  always 
ftrongeft  the  6rA  inflant  that  a  bottle  of  the  hepatic  fo- 
lution is  opened,  feems  to  indicate  that  fixed  air  is  no 
way  concerned  in  its  production.  The  belt  liver  of 
fulphur  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  fait  of  tartar  and  ful- 
phur ;  but  as  about  one  fifth  of  the  fait  of  tartar  con- 
futs  of  air  which  efcapes  during  the  operation,  it  feems 
that  the  proportion  of  fulphur  predominates  in  the  re- 
fulting  compound  ;  yet  as  fome  of  the  fulphur  alfo 
fublimes  and  b:rns,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fix  the  exact  pro- 
portion. One  hundred  grains  of  the  befl,  that  is  to 
fay  the  reddeft  liver  of  fulphur,  afford  with  dilute  ma- 
rine acid  about  40  inches  of  hepatic  air  in  tjie  tein- 
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perature  of6o°;  a  quantity  equivalent"  to  about   13     Hepato- 
grams of  fulphur,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fequel."  Air, 

Hepatic  air  is  beft  produced  by  marine  acid:  the  >  v  ' 
concentrated  nitrous  acid  produces  nitrous,  air;  but  if 
diluted  with  20  times  its  bulk  of  water,  it  produces 
the  hepatic  kind  by  the  affiftance  of  heat.  Concen- 
trated vitriolic  acid  poured  upon  liver  of  fulphur  af- 
fords but  little  hepatic  air  without  the  afTiftance  of 
heat ;  though  it  conftantly  decomposes  the  hepar  :. 
"  and  (adds  our  author)  it  is  partly  for  this  reafon 
that  the  proportion  of  air  is  fo  fmall  ;  for  it  is  during 
the  gradual  decompofition  of  fulphureous  compounds 
that  hepatic  air  is  produced."  Hepatic  air,  but  not 
itl  a  pure  ftate,  is  extricated  by  diflilled  vinegar  ;  its 
fmell  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  vegetable  acid. 
Some  quantity  of  this  air  is  produced  by  the  faccha- 
rine  acid  in  the  temperature  of  59°,  and  by  fedative 
fait  in  that  of  boiling  water  or  nearly  fo  ;  but  neither 
the  arfenical  nor  aerial  acids  produce  any. 

Having  prepared  fome  hepar  fulphuris  with  an  over 
proportion  of  fulphur,  an  hepatic  air  was  procured  by 
means    of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  ;  but  fo  loaded 
with  fulphur,  that  it  depofited  fome  in  the  tube  through 
which  it  was  tranfmitted,  and  on  the  upper   part  of 
the  glafs  receiver.     On  transferring  ir  to  another  re- 
ceiver, though  then  perfectly  clear  "and    tranfparent, 
in    quantity  about  fix  cubic  inches,  yet  next  morning 
it  was  reduced  to  one  inch,  theinfide  of  the  glafs  be- 
ing covered  with  a  thick   coat  of  fulphur  ;  the    fmall 
quantity  of  elaftic  fluid  which  remained  being  changed 
from  hepatic  to  vitriolic  air.    "  Hence  (fays  Mr  Kir- 
wan) it  appears,  firft,  that  a  fpecies  of  elaftic  fluid 
may  exift  in  a  ftate  intermediate  between  the  aerial 
and  vaporous,  which  is  not  permanently  elaftic  like 
air,  nor  immediately  condenfed  by  cold  like  vapour ;  but 
which,  by  the  gradual  lofs  of  its  fpecific  heat,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  concrete  form.    2.  That  fo  large  a  quan- 
tity of  fulphur  may  be  combined  with  vitriolic  air,  as 
to  enable  it  to  exhibit  the  properties  of  hepatic  air  for 
fome  time  at  leaft.     A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  pul- 
verifed quicklime  and  one  of  fulphur,  heated  to  white- 
nefs  in  a  covered  crucible  for  one  hour,  became  of  a 
ftony  hardnefs  ;    and,  being  treated  wi  h  marine  acid, 
afforded  hepatic  air.     On  heating  a  piece  of  thisftone 
in  pure  water,  it  becomes  bluifh  ;  and  hence  the  origin 
of  blue  marles  generally   found  near  hot  fulphurated 
waters.    A  calcareous  hepar  may  alfo  be  formed  in  the 
moift  way." 

Magnefia  deprived  of  its  fixed  air,  and  heated  in  the 
fame  manner  with  fulphur,  afforded  no  hepatic  air.  It 
was  procured,  however,  from  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  iron-filings  and  one  of  fulphur  melted  together,  and 
treated  with  marine  acid.  This  fulphurated  iron  dif- 
folved  in  marine  acid  affords  almofl  entirely  hepatic 
air,  and  very  little  of  the  inflammable  kind.  Equal 
parts  of  iron  filings  and  fulphur  mixed  together,  and 
made  into  a  pafte  with  water,  after  heating  and  be- 
coming black,  afforded  hepatic  air  when  an  acid  was 
poured  on  it ;  but  ths  was  mixed  with  inflammable  air, 
probably  proceeding  from  uncombined  iron. After  a  few 
days  this  mixture  loft  its  power  of  producing  hepatic 
air  Mr  Bergman  has  alfo  remarked,  that  combinations 
of  fulphur  with  fome  other  metals  yield  hepatic  air. 

Hepatic  air  was  obtained  by  pouring  fome  olive-oil 
upon  a  few  grains  of  fulphur,  and  heating  the  mixture 
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in  a  viaLwith  a  bent  tube 
in  a  great  plenty  from  equal  parts  of  fulphur  and  pow- 
dered charcoal,  oat  of  which  the  air  had  previoufly 
been  expelled  as  much  as  poilible  :  "yet  (lays  our 
author)  it  is  hardly  poifible  to  free  charcoal  wholly 
from  foreign  air,  for  it  ibonreattracts  it  when  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere." 

Six  grains  of  pyrophorus  mixed  with  alum  and  fu- 
gar effervefced  wirh  marine  acid,  and  afforded  two  cu- 
bic inches  and  an  half  of  hepatic  air.  This  pyropho- 
rus had  been  madeiixyears  before,  and  was  kept  in  a 
tube  hermetically  fealed,  and  forfeveral  fumrners  ex- 
pofed to  the  light  of  the  urn.  It  was  fo  combuftible, 
that  fome  grains  of  it  took  fire  while  it  was  introduced 
into  the  vial  out  of  which  the  hepatic  air  had  been  ex- 
pelled. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  white  fugar  (previoufly 
melted  in  order  to  free  it  of  water)  with  one  part  of 
fulphur,  when  heated  to  about  600  or  700  degrees, 
gave  out. hepatic  air  very  rapidly.  This  air  had  a 
fmell  very  much  refembling  that  of  onions,  but  con- 
tained neither  fixed  air  nor  any  other  acid.  Sugar  and 


le  added  fome  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  to  ano- 
ther a  little  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  and  to  the 
third  fome  fyrnp  of  violets.  No  change  was  produced 
by  the  vegetable  alkali;  but  on  the  addition  of  the 
arid,  a  deep  brown  colour  was  produced,  and  a  briik 
effervefcence  took  place  at  the  fame  time  that  the  pe- 
culiar odour  of  the  cancerous  matter -was  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  diffufed  itfelf  to  a  conliderable  diftance. 
A  faint  green  colour  was  communicated  to  the  third 
portion  which  had  the  fyrup  of  violets. 

As  the  cancerous  matter  on  which  thefe  experiments 
were  made  had  been  previoufly  kept  fome  days,  Dr 
Crawford  fafpected  that  it  might  thus  have  acquired 
its  alkaline  property  :  as  Mr  Geber  has  fhown,  that' 
animal fubftances,  when  newly  putrefied,  do  not  con- 
tain any  alkali.  He  repeated  the  experiment,  there- 
fore on  fome  matter  recently  produced  from  a  cancc^ 
rous  penis.  A  manifeft  effervefcence,  though  lefs 
than  the  foregoing,  alfo  took  place  in  this  cafe  ;  the 
liquor  acquired  a  brown  colour,  and  the  fetor  increafed. 
A  portion  of  the  fame  matter,  diffufed  through  diftil- 
led water,  communicated  a  green  colour  as  before  ; 


fulphur  melted  together  gave  out  no  hepatic  air  when     but  in  fome  cafes  the  change  was  fcarcely  perceptible, 


treated  with  acids.  Water,  fpirit  of  wine,  and  marine 
acid,  decompofe  this  mixture,  diilolvingthe  fugar,  and 
leaving  the  fulphur. 

Twelve  grains  of  fulphur  heated  in  a  retort,  filled 
with  metallic  inflammable  air,  afforded  no  hepatic  air  ; 
though  the  retort  fmelled  of  it  when  cold,  and  for  fome 
time  after. 


Eighteen  grains  of  liver   of  fulphur  expofed  for  four 
days  to  fix  cubic  inches  of  fixed  air,  the  thermometer     precipitate  foon  appeared  diffufed  like  a 

the  liquid,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the  colour 


at  70",  was  fomewhat whitened  on  the  furface  ;  the 
air  not  having  an  hepatic  fmell,  but  rather  that  of 
bread.  It  feemed  to  have  taken  up  fome  fulphur,  which 
was  feparated  by  lime-water.  It  was  not  in  the  leaff 
diminiihed  ;  and  therefore  feems  to  have  received  an 
addition  of  hepatic  air,  or  rather  of  fulphur. 

On  expofmg  a  quantity  of  fulphureo-martial  pafte 
to  fixed  air  for  five  days,  the  latter  was  not  at  all  di- 
miniihed, but  received  a  (light  addition  of  inflammable 
air.  The  pafte  itfelf,  taken  outof  this  air  and  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere,  heated  very  ftrongly. 

Three  grains  of  fulphur  expofed  to  twelve  inches  of 
marine  air  was  not  diminiihed  in  four  days.  On  adding 
a  cubic  inch  of  water  to  this  air,  it  was  all  abforbed  to 
ene  inch,  which  had  an  hepatic  fmell,  as  had  alfo  the 
water,  the  latter  evidently  containing  fulphur. 

Hepatic  air  is  found  naturally  in  coal-pits,  and  has 
been  difcovered  by  Mr  Bergman  to  be  the  principle 
on  which  the  fulphureous  properties  of  many  mineral 
waters  depend.-  There  is  alfo  great  reafon  to  think 
that  it  is  the  peculiar  production  of  the  putrefaction 
-of  many,  if  not  all,  animal  fubftances.  Rotten  eggs 
and  corrupted  water  are  known  to  emit  thisfpecies  of 
air,  and  alfo  to  difcolour  metallic  fubftances,  in  the 
fame  manner.  M.  Vieliard  has  lately  difcovered  feve- 
ral  other  indications  of  this  air  in  putrefied  blood.  In 
the  80th  volume  of  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  p.  391.. 
Dr  Crawford  gives  an  account  of  fome  experiments, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  a  kind  of  hepatic  airis 
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though  in  all  the  experiments  which  were  made  the 
exiftence  of  an  alkali  one  way  or  other  was  manifefted. 
The  air  extricated  from  the  cancerous  matter  feemed 
by  its  fmell  to  referable  rotten  eggs  more  than  any 
other  fpecies;  but  to  inveftigatethe  matter  fully,  fome 
portion  of  the  virus  was  diffufed  through  diftilled  wa- 
ter, the  liquor  filtered,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitrous 
folution  of  filver  dropped    into  it.     An  aih-coloured 


cloud  tli rough 
of 
the  mixture  was  changed  to  a  deep  brown.  The  fetid 
fmell  was  now  rendered  much  fainter,  and  was  entirely 
deftroyed  by  an  addition -of  concentrated  nitrous  acid, 
or  by  dephlogifticated  fpirit  of  fait ;  either  of  which 
fubftances  would  alfo  have  deftroyed  the  fmell  of  he- 
patic air. 

On  adding  the  vitriolic  acid  to  common  pus,  no  ef- 
fervefcence was  produced,  nor  was  the  colour  of  the 
liquor  changed,  neither  did  any  fcnfible  precipitation 
take  place  for  feveral  hours.  On  repeating  the  expe- 
riment, however,  with  matter  obtained  from  a  vene- 
real bubo,  the  liquid  became  fligluly  turbid  on  the  ad- 
dition of  nitrated  filver,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
it  had  acquired  a  brownifh  caff.  The  fame  cfte&s" 
took  place  with  the  matter  which  iffiied  from  a  carious 
bone  ;  but  in  both  cafes  the  precipitation  was  much 
lefs  than  with  the  cancerous  matter. 

To  procure  fome  quantity  of  the  air  in  its  feparate 
{bate,  a  quantity  of  reddifh  cancerous  matter  was  mix- 
ed with  about  thrice  its  weight  of  diftilled  water.  On 
adding  a  little  vitriolic  acid  to  this  mixture,  an  effer- 
vefcence enfued,  and  the  air  was  received  in  a  vial  over 
mercury.  When  one-half  of  the  mercury  was  expelled 
from  the  vial,  the  latter  was  inverted  over  diftilled 
water ;  and  the  portion  of  mercury  that  remained  in 
it  being  fuffered  to  defcend,  and  the  water  to  rife  into 
its  place,  the  vial  was  clofely  corked.  The  air  and 
water  were  then  brifkly  agitated  together  ;  and  the 


contained  in  the  virus  of  cancers.  Having  obtained  a  vial  being  a  fecond  time  inverted  over  diftilled  water, 
portion  of  thi*  ichor  from  a  cancerous  breaft,  he  di-  the  cork  was  removed.  It  now  appeared,  by  the 
vided  it  into  three  parts,  which  were  put  into  feparate  height  to  which  the  water  rofe,  that  part  of  the  air 
vials  after  being  properly  diluted  with  water.  To  one  had  been  abforbed  ;  and  on  dropping  in  a  little  nitra- 
ted 
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Hepatic  ted  filver  into  it,  a  purplifh  cloud,  inclining  to  red, 
Air.  wss  produced.  In  this  experiment,  the  change  of  co- 
^"~"v  lour  was  at  firft  fcarcely  perceptible,  but  became  very 
diftinct  in  a  few  minutes'.  The  quantity  of  aerial 
fluid,  however,  which  can  thus  be  extricated  by  the 
addition  of  acid  without  heat  is  not  very  confider- 
abie  :  if  heat  be  applied,  a  larger  quantity  of  elaftic 
fluid  will  be  produced,  having  the  fmell  of  cancerous 
matter;  but  in  that  cafe  it  will  be  mixed  with  vitriolic 
acid  air. 

To  obtain  this  air  in  as  pure  a  flate  as  poflible,  a 
portion  of  the  cancerous  virus,  properly  diluted  with 
diflilled  water,  was  introduced  into  a  fmall  vial,  a  little 
vitriolic  acid  added,  the  veffel  filled  with  diltilled 
water,  and  a  crooked  tube  alfo  filled  with  water  fitted 
to  its  neck.  The  extremity  of  the  tube  being  then 
introduced  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  inverted  in  water, 
and  the  flame  of  a  candle  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  v&l,  air  began  to  rife  in  white  bubbles,  having  a 
very  fetid  fmell  fimilar  to  that  of  cancerous  Matter  ; 
and  the  water  impregnated  with  it  occafioned  a  dark 
brown  precipitate  in  a  folution  of  nitrated  filver.  On 
feparating  the  crooked  tube  from  the  vial,  a  very  of- 
fenfive  white  vapour,  refembling  in  fmell  the  air  pro- 
duced in  the  foregoing  experiment,  arofe  from  the 
mixture,  and  continued  to  afcend  for  near  half  an 
hour.  A  portion  of  the  liquor  filtered,  and  mixed 
with  a  little  concentrated  nitrous  acid,  had  its  fmell 
entirely  deiiroyed ;  a  (light  efFervefcence  being  produ- 
ced., and  a  flaky  fubflance  feparated  from  the  liquor 
and  floating  through  it. 

On-examining-  the  alkaline  matter  which  had  been 
•"  feparated  from  the  cancerous  virus,  it  was  found,  as 
had  indeed  been  concluded  d  priori,  to  be  the  volatile 
alkali.  It  feemed  probable  that  this  alkali  was  united 
to  the  fixed  air  with  which  the  cancerous  matter  was 
impregnated,  becaufe  the  peculiar  fmell  of  the  matter 
was  greatly  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic 
acid;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  following  expe- 
riments. 

i.  A  portion  of  cancerous  matter  was  difrufed 
through  diflilled  water,  and  diflilled  in  a  fmall  retort 
with  a  graduated  heat  until  the  bottom  of  the  vefTcl 
became  red  hot.  The  common  air,  which  firft  came 
over,  was  greatly  impregnated  with  the  fmell  of  the 
cancerous  matter  :  however,  its  qualities  were  not 
greatly  impaired  by  the  tell  of  nitrous  air;  two  mea- 
fures  of  it,  with  one  of  nitrous  air,  occupying  the  fpace 
oflittle  lefs  than  two  meafures.  When  the  water  be- 
gan to  boil,  a  large  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  arofe; 
which,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  contact  with  the  air, 
produced  a  white  fmoke.  The  fmell  was  now  percei- 
ved to  be  fimilar  to  that  of  boiled  animal  fubltances  : 
but  no  permanently  elaftic  fluid  was  mixed  with  the 
aqueous  vapour.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
was  evaporated  the  jar  containing  the  firft  portion  of 
air  was  removed,  and  the  neck  of  the  retort  introdu- 
ced beneath  an  inverted  vcliel  filled  with  mercury.  A 
confiderable  quantity  of  air  fmelling  like  burnt  bones 
was  now  extricated,  Which  was  mixed  with  a  yellow 
empyreumatic  oil.  On  agitating  fome  of  it  with  wa- 
ter, part  of  the  air  was  imbibed.  Nitrated  filver, . 
dropped  into  the'  water  thus  impregnated,  produced  a 
reddifh  precipitate. 

2.  One  meafare  of  the  air  obtained  in  the  foregoing 


experiment  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alka- 
line air.  In  three  hours  the  whole  occupied  only  the 
bulk  of  one  meafure  and  two-tenths,  andean  oily  fcum 
was  now  left  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  tube;  and 
in  eight  days  the  interior  furface  of  the  tube  was  cover- 
ed with  flender  films  of  a  yellowifh  colour  fpread  irre- 
gularly upon  it.  The  upper  furface  of  the  mercury 
within  the  tube  was  corroded;  in  fome  places  having 
a  reddifh  burnifhed  appearance,  in  others  it  was  chan- 
ged into  an  afh-coloured  powder  interfperfed  with 
b'-own  fpots.  On  removing  the  tube  from  the  mer- 
cury, the  air  that  remained  in  it  had  a  flrong  fetid 
fmell,  refembling  that  of  burned  bones. 

3.  To  difcover  whether  other  animal  fribftances 
yield  an  aerial  fluid  fimilar  to  that  produced  from  the 
cancerous  virus,  a  portion  of  the  flefh  of  the  neck  of 
a  chicken  was  diflilled  in  a  fmall  coated  glafs-retort 
till  it  became  red-hot.  A  thin  phlegm  of  a  yellowifh 
colour  firft  came  over:  this  was  fucceeded  by ayellow 
empyreumatic  oil;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  permanently 
elaftic  fluid,  fmelling  like  burned  feathers,  began  to 
be  difengaged.  A  flip  of  paper  tinged  with  litmus, 
and  reddened  by  acetous  acid,  being  held  over  this 
fluid,  prefently  became  blue.  The  remainder  of  the 
air  was  very  fetid,  and  highly  inflammable.  By  agi- 
tation in  water  one-half  of  it  was  abforbed  ;  the  re- 
mainder was  inflammable,  and  burned  firft  with  a  flight 
explofion,  and  afterwards  with  a  blue  lambent  fhme. 
On  dropping  a  nitrous  folution  of  filver  into  the  water 
impregnated  with  this  air,  the  mixture  depofited  a 
brown  precipitate. 

4.  On  treating  putrid  veal  by  diflillation  with  a 
graduated  heat,  the  products  were  found  to  be  nearly 
fimilar  to  thofe  already  mentioned.  The  air  ob- 
tained was  highly  inflammable,  about  one-half  of  ir 
was  abforbed  by  water ;  and  the  liquid  thus  impreg- 
nated let  fall  a  brown  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
nitrous  folution  of  filver.  On  adding  fome  dephloo-i- 
fticated  marine  acid  to  another  portion  of  this  liquor, 
a  brifk  effervefcence  took  place  and  a  whitilh  gelati- 
nous matter  was  feparated;  and  this  fubflance  being 
evaporated  to  drynefs,  became  black  on  the  addition 
of  the -concentrated  vitriolic  acid.  On  agitation  with 
water,  part  of  the  air  was  abforbed  as  in  the  former 
experiment,  and  the  remainder  burned  w  ith  a  lambent 
flame.  This  air,  however,  extricated  from  putrid 
veal,  had  lefs  of  an  empyreumatic  fmell  than  that,  which 
was  difengaged  from  frefh  animal  fubltances  being  ra- 
ther like  that  of  putrefying  animal  matters. 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  concludes  that 
the  air  extracted  from  animal  fubltances  confifts  of  two 
diftinct  fluids,  the  one  foluble  and  the  other  infoluble 
in  water.  The  infoluble  part  burns  with  a  lambent 
flame, 'and  has  all  the  characters  of  heavy  inflammable 
air;  but  the  foluble  part  refembles  that  which  is  pro- 
duced from  cancerous  matter  by  the  vitriolic  acid  ; 
having  a  fetid  odour  decompofing  nitrated  lilver,  com- 
bining with  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  and  poflciling  many 
of  the  properties  of  common  hepatic  air.  In  many 
particulars,  however,  the  animal  hepatic  air  differs  fro irr 
the  common.  The  fmell  is  confidently  different,  and 
in  the  decomposition  of  animal  hepatic  air  no  fulphur 
is  feparated  :  but  a  kind  of  flaky  matter  which  is  evi- 
dently an  animal  fubflance,  as  turning  black  by  the 
vitriolic  acid.    The  following  experiment  is  a  decifive 
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hepatic  proof  that  no  fulphur  is  contained  in  animal  hepatic 
Air.  ajr.  "  Equal  parts  of  pure  air,  and  of  air  extricated 
v~"~'  from  frefh  beef  by  diftillation,  were  fired  by  the  elec- 
tric (hock  in  aftrong  gbifs  tube,  over  mercury.  A 
little  diftilled  water  was  then  introduced  through  the 
mercury  into  the  tube,  and  was  agitated  with  U\^  air 
which  it  contained.  A  portion  of  this  water  being 
filtered,  and  aTmall  quantity  of  muriated  barytes  be- 
ing dropped  into  it,  the  mixture  remained  perfectly 
tranfparent.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  air  extrica- 
ted by  diftillation  from  frefh  beef  does  not  contain 
fulphur,  as  that  fubftance  would  h*ve  been  changed 
by  burning  into  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  muriated 
barytes  would  have  been  decompofed.  The  fame  ex- 
periment was  frequently  repeated  with  air  extricated 
by  diftillation  from  the  putrid  as  well  as  from  the  frefh 
mufcular  fibres  of  animals;  but  in  no  imftance  could 
theleaft  veftige  of  vitriolic  acid  be  difcovered. 

5.  To  analyfe  in  a  more  perfect,  manner  thefe  kinds 
•f  animal  airs,  and  to  determine  their  products  when 
combined  with  pure  air,  about  an  ounce  of  the  lean  of 
freih  mutton  was  expofed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  final! 
coated  glafs  retort.  Very  near  one  half  ofthe  air  pror 
duced  towards  the  end  was  abforbetTby  water,  and 
two-thirds  of  that  which  came  over  about  the  middle. 
A  feparate  portion  of  the  air,  difengaged  towards  the 
end  of  tht> diftillation,  being  allowed  to  remain  over 
mercury-for  feven  hours,  it  was  found  gradually  to 
diminilh  in  bulk  ;  and  a  fluid,  having  the  colour  and 
fmell  of  a  thin  empyreumatic  oil,  was  collected  at  the 
bottomof  the  jar.  This  appearance,  however,  is  not 
conftant  :  the  air,  when  placed  over  mercury,  fome- 
times  diminifhes,  and  at  other  times  retains  its  original 
bulk.  Only  one  eighth  part  of  this  air  was  ablbarbed 
"by  water.  "  Hence  (fays  the  Doctor)  it  appears, 
that  a  portion  of  the  air  extricated  from  animal  fub- 
ftances  by  heat,  referable  s  a  fpecies  of  hepatic  air 
which  was  fir  ft  difcovered  by  Mr  Kirwan,  and  which 
exifts  in  an  intermediate  ftate  between  the  aerial  and 
the  vaporous  ;  this  fluid  not  being  permanently  elaftic 
like  air,  nor  immediately  condenfed  by  cold  like  va- 
pour, but  gradually  alutming  the  nonelaftic  form,  in 
confequence  probably  of  the  tendency  of  its  feveral 
parts  to  unite  with  one  another.5' 

6.  To  determine  the  proportion  of  fixed  air  con- 
tained in  that  produced  from  the  lean  of  animal  fub- 
ftances,  a  quantity  of  air  extracted  from  mutton  was 
received  over  mercury  in  a  large  vial  with  a  marrow 
neck.  When  the  vial  was  little  more  than  half  filled  j 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  mercury  was  difplaced  by 
introducing  water  that  had  been  previoufly  boiled. 
The  vial  being  then  clofely  corked,  the  air  and  wa- 
ter were  brifkly  agitated  together;  and  the  liquor,  thus 
impregnated  with  the  foluble  part  of  the  animal  air, 
was  put  into  a  vial,  to  the  bottom  of  which  heat  was 
applied.  Thus  a  part  of  the  air  was  again  difengaged, 
and  received  in  a  tube  inverted  over  mercury  ;  and  the 
procefs  continued  till  the  liquor  no  longer  rendered 
limerwater  turbid.  On  agitating  the  air  a  fecond  time 
with  water  and  comparing  the  bulk  after  agitation  with 
that  before  it,  it  appeared  that  the  quantity  abforbed 
was  about  one-fourth  part.  From  this  experiment  al- 
io it  appeared,  that  animal  hepatic  air,  when  onee  ab- 
forbed by  water,  is  not  capable  of  being  again  difen- 
gaged  by  a  boiling  heat ;  for  after    the  fixed  air 


had  all  been  expelled,  the  liquor  was  made  t©  boil 
nearly  for  half  an  hour,  but  no  permanently  elaftic 
fluid  could  be  difengaged  ;  that  pornon  of  the  liquor 
which  remained  had  a  faint  yellow  colour  and  fmelled 
ftrongly  of  animal  hepatic  air,  depositing  alfo  a  browu 
precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  nitrated  filver.  <«  it 
appears  therefore  (fays  the  Doctor),  that  the  foluble 
part  of  the  air  difeiieaged  from  animal  fubftauces  by 
heat,,  conlifts  of  three  diftinct  fluids  ;  of  alkaliue  air, 
fixed,  and  animal  hepatic  air.  It  feemed  extremely 
probable,  that  thefe  three  aerial  fluids,  dowly  com- 
bining together,  formed  the  oily  empyreumatic  fub- 
ftance  which  was  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
while  die  air  was  undergoing  the  diminution  defcribed 
above.  In  this  concluiion  I  was  confirmed  by  trials 
that  were  made  with  the  empyreumatic  oil  that  came 
over  in  the  latter  part  of  the  diftillation  ;  for  when  it 
was  examined  by  chemical  teiis  foon  after  it  was  ob- 
tained, it  was  found  to  contain  fixe-d  air,  volatile  alkali, 
and  animal  hepatic  air." 

7.  To  determine  the  products  refulting  from  the 
combuftion  of  pure  air  with  the  animal  hepatic  air, 
one  portion  of  the  air  extracted  from  the  lean  of  mut- 
ton was  agitated  with  water,  the  other  was  not.-  One- 
meafurc  of  the  former  was  introduced  over  mercury 
in  to.  aftrong  glafs  tube,  and  then  mixed  with  one  mea- 
furc and  an  half  of  pure  air.  A  fmall  fhock  being 
made  to  pais  through  it,  a  violent  expknlou  took  place; 
and  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  air  in  the  tube  was  re- 
duced from  an  inch  and  two  tenths  to  nine  tenths  of 
an  inch.  On  agitating  the  refiduum  with  water,  fix 
tenths  were  abforbed,  and  the  gortion  abforbed  ap- 
peared to  be  fixed  air  by  its  precipitating  lime  water. 
Five  parts  of  nitrous  air  being  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  iufoluble  refiduum,  a  diminution  of 
three  parts  took  place;  whence  it  appears  that  one 
fifth  of  the  infolnble  refiduum  was  pure  air.  Hence 
it  appears  that  fived  air  was  produced  by  the  inflam- 
mation of  dephlogiiticated  and  animal  hepatic  air. 

8.  One  meafure  of  that  portion  of  animal  air  which 
had  fot  been  agitated  with  water  was  mixed  with  a 
meafure  and  an  half  of  pure  air,  and  fired  by  the  elec- 
tric fhock.  Previous  to  the  deflagration,  the  two  airs 
occupied  the  fpace  of  1.1 5  inches,  but  afterwards  it 
was  reduced  to  1. 1.  On  agitation  with  water  about 
one  third  was  abforbed  ;  a  portion  of  the  infoluble  re- 
fiduum burned  with  a  faint  blue  flame. 

9.  As  it  appeared  from  thefe  experiments,  that  a 
meafure  and  an  half  of  dephlogifticated  air  was  not 
fufficienr  tofaturate  one  of  the  animal  air  that  had  not 
been  agitated  with  water,  the  experiment  was  repeated 
in  the  following  manner.  Two  parts  of  pure  air,  with 
one  of  the  animal  kind,  occupied  the  fpace  of  eight 
tenths  of  an  inch,  but  when  fired  by  the  electric  {hock, 
the  refiduum  flood  at  a  little  lefs  than  half  an  inch  ; 
and  this  refiduum  was  almoft  wholly  abforbed  on  agi- 
tation with  lime-water.  By  a  fubfequent  trial  it  was 
found,  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  animal  air  ufed  in 
this  experiment  was  foluble  in  water.  When  eqnal 
parts  of  pure  and  animal  air  were  burned  together,  a 
conliderable  increafe  of  bulk  almoft  invariably  took 
place  ;  and  when  the  animal  was  to  the  pure  air  as  2t 
to  1  5,  the  bulk  of  th' e  mixture  was  increased  one  half. 
The  refiduum  of  the  air  was  inflarrm able. 

10.  To  investigate  the  cawfe  of  this  augmentation 
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of  bolt,  three  mtafures  of  animal  were  mixed  with 
two  of  pure  air  ;  and  Several  Strong  electric  Shocks 
were  made  10  pafs  through  the  mixture,  but  without 
being  able  to  Set  it  on  fire.  On  adding  half  a  mta- 
fure  more  of  pure  air,  it  took  fire  ;  and  the  bulk  was 
augmented  from  .9  to  1.3  inches.  Three  ineafures  of 
the  residuum  were  then  mixed  with  three  of  pure  air, 
and  the  mixture  fired  by  the  electric  Shock  ;  the  balk 
of  the  mixture  being  reduced  from  one  inch  to  .56, 
On  agitation  with  lime-water,  two-thirds  were  ab- 
forbed,  and  the  remainder  confuted  alnioft  entirely  of 
pure  air. 

ir*  Having  accidentally  taken  two  or  three  fmall 
{hocks  through  fome  alkaline  air,  and  not  obferving 
*.ny  feniible  increafe  of  bulk,  the  Doctor  mixed  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  pure  air,  not  apprehending  that 
any  decomposition  had  taken  place.  Contrary  to  ex- 
pectaion,  however,  the  two  fluids  entered  rapidly  in- 
to combination  with  each  other  the  moment  that  the 
electric  (hock  was  made  to  pafs  through  ihAn.  The  jar, 
which  he  held  loofely  in  his  hand,  as  it  was  invert- 
ed over  the  jar,  was  carried  obliquely  upward  with 
great  violence  ;  the  Stand  of  the  prime  conductor  was 
broken,  and  the  cylinder  Shivered  inio  a  thoufand 
pieces.  The  experiment,  however,  was  afterwards 
ffely  repeated  with  a  very  Strong  apparatus ;  the  jar 
being  pre  (Ted  down  with  a  plate  of  iron  for  the  pur- 
pofeol  retaining  it  in  its  place. 

"  It  appeared  (fays  the  Doctor),  that  when  theal- 
ialinc  and  pure  air  were  immediately  mixed  together, 
anda  fmall  Shock  was  made  to  pais  through  them, 
they  would  not  take  fire  ;  but  when  three  or  four 
fcocks  were  previoufly  taken  through  the  alkaline  air, 
and  the  latter  was  afterwards  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pure  air,  they  exploded  with  great  vio- 
lence. One-lixth  of  the  reliduum  was  alkaline,  the 
remainder  phlogifticated  air." 

Several  other  experiments  are  related  by  the  Doctor 
in  this  paper,  which  tend  to  mow  that  animal  hepatic 
air  is  extricated  in  large  quantity  by  the  procefs  of 
putrefaction.  By  distilling  a  green  cabbage  leaf,  he 
alfo  obtained  an  aerial  fluid,  in  mofl  of  its  properties 
refembling  animal  hepatic  air.  The  fetid  fmellof  this 
gas  is  deffroyed  by  fufferingit  to  remain  in  contact 
with  pure  air-fbr  feveral  weeks  ;  and  fo  effectually  by 
the  vapojrf  of  dephiogLAicated  marine  acid,  that  he 
was  induced  to  try  the  efficacy  of  this  fluid  as  an  ap- 
plication to  cancers.  In  fome  cafes  it  appeared  to  be 
of  fefvice,  though  fome  ulcerated  cancers  were  found 
Jo  irritable,  that  they  could  bear  no  application  what- 
ever. The  liquid  itfelf  appears  to  be  unfafe  when 
taken  inwardly.    Dr  Crawford  having  taken  20  drops 
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innocent":  and  it  is  alfo  exceedingly  probable    Hepailca 
that  fome  of  this  ftmimetal  riles  in  the  preparation  of         [] 
what  is  called  the  dephlogijlicatedo:  oxj-geuated  m  arine  Hcptago- 
acid.  nai. 

Hepatic  /lloe:,  the  infpiffated  juice  of  a  fpecies  of 
Aloe. 

Hep4Tic  Stone     See  Liver  Stone. 
Hepatic  Water.     See  Hepar  Sulphuris. 

HEPATICA,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  Anemone. 
HEPATITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation   of  the 
liver.     See  Medicine  Index. 

HEPATOSCOPIA  (formed  of  W9§  lher,  and 
e*»*w  I  «////<&>-),  ni-antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  divination, 
wherein  predictions  were  made  by  infpecting  the  livers 
of  animals. 

Hepatoscopia  isalfoufed  asa  general  name  for 
divination  by  intrails. 

HEPHiESTlA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  Athe- 
nian feftival  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  the  chief  ceremony 
of  which  was  a  race  with  torches.  It  was  performed 
in  this  manner :  The  antagonists  were  threeyoung  men, 
one  of  whom,  by  lot,  took  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  began  his  courfe  ;  if  the  torch  was  extinguished 
before  he  finished  the  race,  he  delivered  it  tothefe- 
cond  ;  and  he  in  like  manner  to  the  third  :  the  victory 
was  his  who  firft carried  the  torch  lighted  to  the  end 
of  the  race:  and  to  this  fucceffive  delivering  of  the 
torch  we  find  many  allufions  in  ancient  writers. 

HEPHTHEM1MERIS  (compofed  of  **** /even, 
tifxitrm  tia/f,  and ptf<&. part),  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  a  fort  of  verfe  coniifting  of  three  feet  and  a 
fydlable  ;  that  is,  of  feven  half  feet. 

Such  are  mofl  of  the  verfes  in  Anacreon  : 

©«X«  Xtynv  At(h        j      /a; 

e«Xa>      J      <feK*<T  pa  a  fu1     Sec, 

And  that  of  Ariflophanes,  in  his  PI  utus  : 

They  are  alfo  called  trlmetri  cat  alt fitci. 

Hephthemi.meris,ot  Hephthe?m?neres  ,isz\fo  zcx,- 
fura  after  the  third  foot  ;  that  is,  on  the  feventh  half 
foot.  It  is  a  rule,  that  this  Syllable,  though  it  be 
Short  in  kfelf,  mufl  be  made  long  on  account  of  the 
csefura,  or  to  make  it  an  hepthemi?*ieris.  As  m  that  vexfe 
of  Virgil. 

Etfurils  egitatve  amor,  <rf   confeia  <vlrtut, 

It  may  be  added  that  the  c^efura,  is  not  to  be  on  the 
fifth  foot,  as  it  is  in  the  verfe  which.  Dr  Harris  gives 
us  for  an  example  : 

IUe lotus n'rvcum  audit  fultus Hyacinth*. ' 

This  is  not  a  hepthemimeris  caefura,  but  a  hennea,- 
mimeris,  /.  e.  of  nine  half  feet. 

HEPTACHORD,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  fignified 


•fit  largely  diluted  with  water,  found  himfelf  affected     verfes  that  were  fhng  or  played  on  feven  chords,  that 


_with  an  obtufepain  and  fenfe  of  confhiction  in  his 
ftoinach  and  bowels,  which  relifted  the  ufeof  emetics 
and  laxatives,  but  yielded  to  fulphureous  wTater.  He 
found  afterwards,  that  themanganefe  which  had  been 
«aedin  the  distillation  of  the  acid,  contained  a  fmall 
quantity  of  lead.  He  relates  alfo,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr  Ingenhoufz,  that  a  Dutchman  of  his  acquaintance 
iome  time  ago  drank  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
<iephk>gifticated  marine  acid  ;  the  effects  it  produced 
were  fo  violent,  that  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life . 
Thefe  deleterii  us  qualities  our  author  afcribes  so  lead-; 
-though  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved  that  iaaaganefc  : 


is,  on  feven  different  notes.  In  this  fenfe  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  lyre  when  it  had  bnt  feven  firings.  One 
of  the  intervals  is  alfo  called  an  heptachord,  as  con- 
taining the  fame  number  of  degrees  between  the  ex- 
tremes. 

HEPTAGON^  in  geometry,  a  figure  confifting  of 
feven  fides,  aud  as  many  angles.  In  fortification,  a 
place  is  termed  an  heptagon,  that  has  feven  baStions 
for  its  defence. 

HEPTAGONAL,  number?,  in  arithmetic,  a  fort 
of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein  the  difference  of"  the 
terms  oi  the  correfponding  arithmetical  progreflion  is 
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Heptandria  e.  One  of  the  properties  of  thefe  numbers  is,  that  if 
they  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  9  be  added  to  the  pro- 
duct, the  fum  will  be  a  fquare  number. 
J  HEPTANDRIA,  in  botany  (from  vxri/eptim,  and 
mx(  a  man)  ;  the  feventh  clafs  in  Linnaeus's  fexual 
method,  confiding  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flow- 
ers, which  have  feven  ftamina  or  male-organs.  The 
orders  are  four,  derived  from  the  number  of  ftyles  or 
female  organs. 

HEPTANGULAR,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  figures  which  have  feven  angles. 
"  HEPTARCHY(compoundedoftheGreeke-rT«," fe- 
ven," and  **%»; impel ium,  " government"), agovern- 
ment  compofed  of  feven  perfons,  or  a  country  govern- 
ed by  feven  perfons,  or  divided  into  feven  kingdoms. 

The  Saxon  heptarchy  included  all  England,  which 
was  cantoned  out  into  feven  petty  independent  king- 
doms, peopled  and  governed  by  different  clans  and  co- 
lonies ;  viz.  thofe  of  Kent, the  South  Saxons,  Weft  Sax- 
ons, Eaft  Saxons,  Northumberland,  the  Eaft  Angles, 
and  Mercia.  The  heptarchy  was  formed  by  degrees 
from  the  year  435,  whenfirft  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
was  erected,  and  Hengift  affirmed  the  title  of  king  ■  of 
Kent  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Eglesford  ;  and 
it  terminated  in  827  or  828,  when  king  Egbert  reu- 
nited them  into  one,  made  the  heptarchy  into  a  mo- 
narchy, and  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  England.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  however,  tliat  though  Egbert  became 
monarch  of  England,  he  was  not  perfectly  abfolute. 
The  kingdom  which  he  actually  poffelfed  confuted  of 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Welfex,  SufTex,  Kent,  and 
Effex,  that  had  been  peopled  by  Saxons  and  Jutes. 
As  for  the  other  three  kingdoms,  whofe  inhabitants 
were  Angles,  he  consented  himfelf  with  preferving  the 
fovereignty  over  them,  permitting  them  to  be  govern- 
ed by  kings  who  were  his  vaffals  and  tributaries. 

The  government  of  the  heptarchy,  reckoning  from 
the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia;  the  laftof  the 
feven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  lafted  243  years  ;  but 
if  the  time  fpentby  the  Saxons  in  their  conquefts  from 
the  arrival  of  Hengift  in  449  be  added,  the  heptarchy 
will  be  found  to  have  lafted  378  years  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  diilblution.  The  caufes  of  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  heptarchy  were  the  great  inequality 
among  the  feven  kingdoms,  three  of  which  greatly 
furpaffed  the  others  in  extent  and  power  ;  the  default 
of  male  heirs  in  the  royal  families  of  all  the  kingdoms, 
that  of  W effex  excepted  ;  and  the  concurrence  of  va- 
rious cirenmftances  which  combined  in  the  time  of 
Egbert". 

HERACLEA,  an  ancient  city  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  Romania,  with  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop 
of  the  Grecian  Church,  and  a  fea-port.  It  was  a  very 
famous  pi  ace  informer  times,  and  there  are  ftill  fome 
remains  of  its  ancient  fplendor.  Theodore  Lafcaris 
took  it  from  David  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trebifond; 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoefe,  but  Ma- 
homet II.  took  it  from  them;  ftnee  which  time  it  has 
been  in  the  poffefJion  of  the  Turks.  It  is  near  the 
fea.     E.Long.  27.  48.  N.Lat.  40.27. 

HERACLEONITES,  a  fed  of  Chriftians,  the 
followers  of  Hcracleon,  who  refined  upon  the  Gnoftic 
divinity,  and  maintained  that  the  world  was  notthe 
immediate  production  of  the  fon  of  God,  but  that  he 
was  only  the  occafionarcaufe  of  its  being  created  by 


the  demiurgus.  The  Heracleonites  denied  the  autho-  Ileradeum 
rityofthe  prophecies  of  the  old   Teftament,   main-  Heraolida. 
taining  that  they  were  mere  random  founds  in  the  air  ;    "~ ~^~- 
and  that  St  John  the  Baptift  was  the  only  true  voice 
that  directed  to  the  Meiliah. 

HERACLEUM,  Madness  :  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
•  nia  order,  belonging  to  thepentandria  clafs  of  plants  ? 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  or- 
der,Vmbeltat'V.  The  fruit  is  elliptical,  emarginated, 
comprehed,  and  ftriated,  with  a  thin  border.  The  co- 
rolla is  diffbrm,  inflexed,  and  emarginated  ;  theinvo- 
crum  dropping  off.  There  are  five  fpdeies,  of  which  the 
raoft  remarkable  is  the  ifpondylium,  or  cowparfnip. 
This  is  commonin  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  other 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and- Alia. — Gmelin,  in  his 
Flora  Siberica,  p.  214.  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Kamfchatka,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  collect  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  radical  leaves  of  this  plant,  and  after 
peeling  off  the  rhind,  dry  them  feparately  in  the  fun, 
and  then,  tying  them  in  bundles,  dry  them  carefully  in 
the  fhade  :in  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  thefe  dried  ftalks 
are  covered  over  with  a  yellowfaccharine  efflorefcence} 
tafting  like  liquorice  :  and  in  this  ftate  they  are  eaten 
as  a  great  delicacy. — The  Ruffians  not  only  eat  the 
ftalks  thus  prepared,  but  procure  from  them  a  very  in- 
toxicating fpirit.  They  firft  ferment  them  in  water 
with  thegreater bilberries  (vaccinium  ulighio/lan),  and 
then  diftil  the  liquor  to  what  degree  of  ftrength  they 
pleafe  ;  which  Gmelin  fays  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
tafte  than  fpirits  made  from  corn.  This  may  therefore 
prove  a  good  fuccedaneum  for  whifky,  and  prevent  the 
confumptionof  much  barley,  which  ought  to  be  applied 
to  better  purpofes — Swine  and  rabbits  are  very  fond  of 
this  plant.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk  it  is  called  hog- 
nveed.' 

HERACLID^,    the     defendants    of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory.    Hercules  at  his 
death  left  to  his  fon  Hyllns  all  the  rights  and  demands 
which  he  had  upon  die  Peloponntfus,  and  permitted 
him  to  marry  lole  as  foon  as  he  came  of  age.  The  po- 
fterity  of  Hercules  were   not  more  kindly  treated  by 
Eurifthcus  than  their  father  had  been,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  for  protection  to  the  court  of  Ceyx, 
king  of  Trachinia.    Euriftheus  purfued  them  thither;  * 
and  Ceyx,  afraid  of  hisrefentment,  begged  the  Hcra- 
clidse  to  depart  from  his  dominions.  From  Trachinia 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  Thefeus  the  king  of  the 
country,  who  had  accompanied  their  father  in  fome  of 
his  expeditions,received  them  with  great  humanity,  and- 
affifted  them  againft  their  common  enemy  Euriftheus. 
Euriftheus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Hyllns  himfelf, 
and  hischildrenperifhed  with  him,  andall  the  cities  of 
the  Peloponnefus  became  the  undifputed  property  of 
the  Heraclidse.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  fhorf; 
their  numbers  were  leffened  by  a  peftilence;  and  the 
oracle  informed  them,  that  they  had  taken  poffeffionof 
the  Peloponnefus  before  the  gods  permitted  their  re- 
turn.    Upon  this  they  abandoned  Peloponnefus,  and 
came  to  fettle  in  the  territories  of  the  Athenians, where 
Hyllus,obedient  to  his  father's  commands,  married  lole 
the  daughter  of  Eurytus.    Soon  after  he  confuked  the 
oracle,  anxious  to  recover  the  Peloponnefus  ;  and  the 
•ambiguity  of  the  anfwer  determined  him  to  make  a  fe- 
cond  attempt.     He  challenged  to  lingle  combat    A- 
treus,  the  fucceffor  of  Euriftheus  on  the  throne  of  My- 
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Ueraclidcs,  cenas  ;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  tin  disturb - 
Heraclitus.  ed  poifeffkm  of  the  Peloponnefus  lhould  be  ceded  to 
whofoever  defeated  his  adverfary.  Echemus  accepted 
the  challenge  of  Atreus,  and  Hyllus  was  killed,  and 
the  Heraclidse  a  fecond  time  departed  from  Ptlopon- 
nefus.  Cleodaeus  the  fgn  of  Hyllus  made  a  third  at- 
tempt, and  was  equally  unfuccefsful ;  and  his  fon  A- 
riftomachus  fome  time  after  met  with  the  fame  unfa- 
vorable reception,  and  perifhed  in  the  field  ot  battle. 
Ariftodemus,  Temenus,  and  Chrefphontts,  the  three 
fons  of  Ariftomachus,  encouraged  by  the  more  ex- 
prcflive  word  of  an  oracle,  and  deiirous  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  progenitors,  aflembled  a  numerous  force, 
and  with  a  deet  invaded  all  Peloponnefus.  Their  ex- 
pedition was  attended  with  much  fuccefs ;  and  after 
fome  decilive  battles,  they  became  mailers  of  all  the 
peninfula.  The  recovery  of  the  Peloponnefus  by  the 
defendants'  of  Hercules  forms  an  interefting  epoch  in 
ancient  hiftory,  which  is  universally  believed  to  have 
happened  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1 190  years 
before  the  Christian  sera.  This  conqueft  was  totally 
atchieved  about  120  years  after  the  firft  attempt  of  Hyl- 
lus, who  was  killed  about  20  years  before  the  Trojan 
war.  As  it  occafioned  a  world  of  changes  and  revolu- 
tions in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  infomuch  that  fcarce  a 
fiate  or  people  but  were  turned  upfide  down  thereby, 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  is  the  epocha  of  the  begin- 
ning of  profane  hiftory  :  all  the  time  that  preceded  it 
is  reputed  fabulous.  Accordingly,  Ephorus,  Cuma- 
nus,  Califthenes,  and  Theopompus,  only  begin  their 
hiftories  from  hence. 

HERACLIDES  ef  Pontus,  a  Greek  philofopher, 
the  difcipleof  Speufippus,  and  afterwards  of  Ariitotle, 
flourifhed  about  336  B.  C.  His  vanity  prompted  him 
to  defire  cne  of  his  friends  to  put  a  ferpent  into  his 
bed  juft  as  he  was  dead,  in  order  to  raife  a  belief  that 
he  was  afcended  to  the  heavens  among  the  gods  ;  but 
the  cheat  was  difcovered.     All  his  works  are  loft. 

HERACLITUS,  a  famous  Ephefian  philofopher, 
who  flourifhed  about  the  69th  Olympiad,  in  the  time 
of  Darius  Hyftafpes.  He  is  faid  to  have  continually 
bewailed  the  wicked  lives  of  men,  and,  as  often  as  he 
came  among  them,  to  have  fallen  a-weeping  ;  contrary 
to  Democritus,  who  made  the  follies  of  mankind  a 
fubject  of  laughter.  He  retired  to  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana, and  played  at  dice  with  the  boys  there  ;  faying 
to  the  Ephelians  who  gathered  round  him,  "  Wortt 
of  men,  what  do  ye  wonder  at  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  do 
thus  than  to  goveVn  you  I"  Darius  wrote  to  thisphilofo- 
pher  to  come  and  live  with  him  ;  but  he  refufed  the  of- 
fer :  at  laft,  out  of  hatred  to  mankind,  he  retired  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  contracted  a  dropfy  by  living  on 
herbs,  which  deftroyed  him  at  60  years  of  age.  His 
writings  gained  him  fo  great  reputation,  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  called  Heraciitians.  Laertius  fpeaks  of  a 
treatife  upon  nature,  divided  into  three  books,  one  con- 


cerning the  univerfe,  the  fecond  political,  the  third  Heracliu*. 
theological.  This  book  he  depofued  in  the  temple  of  Herald, 
Diana;  and  it  is  faid,  that  he  affected  to  write  ob- 
fcurely,  kit  it  mould  be  read  by  the  vulgar,  and  be- 
come contemptible.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  his 
philofophy  was,  that  fire  is  the  principle  of  all  things ; 
and  the  ancient  philofophers  have  collected  and  pre- 
ferved  admirable  apophthegms  of  this  philofopher. 

HERACLIUS,  emperor  of  the  eaft,  a  renowned 
warrior,  died  A.  D.  641.  Pie  carried  on  long  and 
bloody  wars  with  the  Saracens,  by  whom  he  was  al- 
moft  always  defeated.     See  Arabia,  n°  67 93. 

HERALD,  fays  Verftegan,  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  word  Herthault.  and  by  abbreviation  Her  ait, 
which  in  that  language  Signifies  the  champion  of 
an  army  ;  and  growing  to  be  a  name  of  office,  it 
was  given  to  him  who,  in  the  army,  had  the  fpecial 
charge  to  denounce  war,  to  challenge  to  battle  and 
combat,  to  proclaim  peace,  and  to  execute  martial  mef- 
fages.  But  the  buiinefs  of  heralds  in  Britain  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  To  marfhal,  order,  and  conduct  all  royal 
cavalcades,  ceremonies  at  coronations,royal  marriages, 
installations,  creations  of  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vif- 
counts,  barons,  baronets,  and  dubbing  of  knights;  em- 
baffles,  funeral  proceilions,  declarations  of  war,  procla- 
mations of  peace,  &c. :  To  record  and  blazon  the  arms 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  and  to  regulate  any  a- 
buSes  therein  through  the  Englifh  dominions,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Earl  Marfhal,  to  whom  they  are 
fubfervient.  The  office  of  Windfor,  Chefter,  Rich- 
mond, Somerfet,  York,  and  Lancafter-heralds,  is  to  be 
affiftants  to  the  kings  at  arms,  in  the  different  branches 
of  their  office  ;  and  they  are  fuperior  to  each  other, 
according  to  creation,  in  the  above  order. 

Heralds  were  formerly  held  in  much  greater  efteem, 
than  they  are  at  prefent;  and  were  created  and  chri- 
ftened  by  the  king,  who,  pouring  a  gold-cup  of  wine 
on  their  head,  gave  them  the  herald-name  :  but  this 
is  now  done  by  the  earl -marfhal.  They  could  not  ar- 
rive at  the  dignity  of  herald  without  having  been  Se- 
ven years  purfuivant ;  nor  could  they  quit  the  office  of 
herald,  but  to  be  made  king  at  arms. 

Richard  III.  was  the  firft  who  formed  them,  in 
England,  into  a  college  ;  and  afterwards  great  pri- 
vileges were  granted  them  by  Edward  VI.  and  Phi- 
lip and  Mary. 

The  origin  of  heralds  is  very  ancient.  Stentoris 
reprefented  by  Homer  as  herald  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  a  voice  louder  than  50  men  together.  The  Greeks 
called  them  xfpujtec,  and  tipyvquxxxt; ;  and  the  Romans, 
feciales.  The  Romans  had  a  college  of  heralds,  ap- 
pointed to  decide  whether  a  war  were  juft  or  unjuft ; 
and  to  prevent  its  coming  to  open  hoftilities,  till  all 
means  had  been  attempted  for  deciding  the  difference 
in  a  pacific  way. 


HERALDRY, 

A  Science  which  teaches  how  to  blazon  or  explain  marfhalling  of  Solemn  cavalcades,  proceffions,  andothef 
in  proper  terms,  all  that  belongs  to  coats-of-  public  ceremonies  at  coronations,  inftallations,  crea- 
arms  ;  and  how  to  marfhal,  or  difpofe  regularly,  divers  tions  of  peers,  nuptials,  christening  of  princes,  fune- 
arms  on  a  field.  It  alfo  teaches  whatever  relates  to  the    rals,  &c. 

Arms, 


dry. 
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Definifion,  Arms,  or  coals  of  arms,  are  hereditary  marks  of 
origin,  &c.  honour,  made  up  of  fixed  and  determined  colours  and 
of  Heral-  figures,  granted  by  fovereign  princes,  as  a  reward  for 
military  valour,  a  mining  virtue,  or  a  fignal  public 
fervice ;  and  which  ferve  to  denote  the  defcent  and 
alliance  of  the  bearer,  or  to  diflinguifh  ftates,  cities, 
focieties,  &c.  civil,  ecclefiaftical,  and  military. 

Thus  heraldry  is  the  fcience,  of  which  arms  are  the 
proper  object;  bat  yet  they  differ  much  both  in  their 
origin  and  antiquity.  Heraldry,  -  according  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  "  as  digefted  into  afi  art,  and 
fubjected  to  rules,  muft  be  afcribed  to  Charlemaign 
and  Frederick  BarbarofTa,  for  it  did  begin  and  grow 
with  the  feudal  law."  Sir  John  Fernc  is  of  opinion, 
that  we  did  borrow  arms  from  the  Egyptians  ;  mean- 
ing, from  their  hieroglyphicks.  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  mentions,  that  arms,  as  marks  of  honour,  were  firft 
ufed  by  great  commanders  in  war,  neceffity  requiring 
that  their  perfons  fhould  be  notified  to  their  friends 
and  followers.  The  learned  Alexander  Nifbet,  in  his 
excellent  fyftem  of  heraldry,  fays,  that  arms  owe  their 
rife  and  beginning  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  that 
figns  and  marks  of  honour  were  made  ufe  of  in  the  firfl 
ages  of  the  world,  and  by  all  nations,  however  fimple 
and  illiterate,  to  diflinguifh  the  noble  from  the  ignoble. 
We  find  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  that  their 
heroes  had  divers  figures  on  their  fhields,  whereby 
their  perfons  were  diftinctly  known.  Alexander  the 
Great,  defirous  to  honour  thofe  of  his  captains  and 
foldiers  who  had  done  any  glorious  action,  and  alfo 
to  excite  an  emulation  among  the  reft,  did  grant  them 
certain  badges  to  be  borne  on  their  armour,  pennons, 
and  banners  ;  ordering,  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  per- 
fon  or  potentate,  through  his  empire,  mould  attempt 
or  prefume  to  give  or  tolerate  the  bearing  of  thofe 
figns  upon  the  armour  of  any  man^  but  it  fhould  be  a 
power  referved  to  himfelf ;  which  prerogative  has 
been  claimed  cverfince  by  all  other  kings  and  fovereign 
princes  within  their  dominions. 

After  thefe  and  many  other  different  opinions,  all 
that  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty  is,  that  in  all  ages, 
men  have  made  ufe  of  figures  of  living  creatures,  or 
fymbolical  figns,  to  denote  the  bravery  and  courage 
either  of  their  chief  or  nation,  to  render  themfelves 
the  more  terrible  to  their  enemies,  and  even  to  diftin- 
guifli  themfelves  or  families,  as  names  do  individuals. 
The  famous  C.  Agrippa,  in  his  treatife  of  the  vanity 
of  fciences,  cap.  8r.  has  collected  many  inflances  of 
thefe  marks  of  diflinction,  anciently  borne  by  king- 
doms and  ftates  that  were  any  way  civilized,  viz. 


The  Egyptians 
The  Athenians 
The  Go  hs 
The  Romans 
The  Franks 
The  Saxons 
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fan  Ox, 

an  Owl, 
J  a  Bear 
]  an  Eagle, 
'l  a  Lion, 
[_  a  Horfe 


The  lafl  is  ftill  borne  in  the  arms  of  his  prefent  Bri- 
tannic majefty.  As  to  hereditary  arms  of  families, 
William  Cambden,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other 
judicious  heralds,  agree-,  that  they  began  no  fooner 
than  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  11th  century.  Ac- 
cording to  Father  Meneftrier's  opinion,  a  French  wri- 
ter whofe  authority  is  of  great  weight  in  this  mat- 
Henry  l'Oil'eleur  (the  Falconer)  who  was  raifed 
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to  the  imperial  throne  of  ihe  Weft  in  920,  by  regula-  Hereditary 
ting  tournaments  in  Germany,  gave  occafion  to  the  arms,  fcc. 
eftablifhment  of  family-arms,  or  hereditary  marks  of 
honour,  which  undeniably  are  more  ancient  and 
better  obferved  among  the  Germans  than  in  any  o- 
ther  nation.  Moreover,  this  la'ft  author  afierts,  that 
with  tournaments  firfl  came  up  coats-of-arms  j  which 
were  a  fort  of  livery  made  up  of  feveral  lifts,  fillets, 
or  narrow  pieces  of  fluff  of  divers  colours,  fi*m 
whence  came  the  fefs,  the  bend,  the  pale,  &c.  which 
were  the,  original  charges  of  family-arms;  for  they 
who  never  had  been  at  tournaments,  had  not  fuch 
marks  of  diflinction.  They  who  inlifted  themfelves 
in  the  Croifades,  took  up  alio  feveral  new  figures  hi- 
therto unknown  in  the  armorial  enfigns  ;  fuch  as  ale- 
rions,  bezants,  efcalop-lhells,  martlets,  &c.  but  more 
particularly  crofles,  of  different  iplours  for  dif Unction's 
fake.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  heraldry, 
like  moil  human  inventions,  was  infenlibly  introduced 
and  cftablilhed ;  and  that,  after  having  been  rude  and 
unfettlcd  for  many  ages,  it  was  at  lafl  methodifed,  per- 
fected, and  fixed,  by  the  Croifades  and  tournaments. 

Thefe  marks  of  colour  are  called  arms,  from  their 
being  principally  and  firfl  worn  by  military  men  at 
war  and  tournaments,  who  had  them  engraved,  em- 
bofTed,  or  depicted  on  fhields,  targets,  banners,  or  o- 
ther  martial  inflruments.  They  are  alfo  called  coats- 
of-arms,  from  the  cuflom  of  the  ancients  embroidering 
them  on  the  coats  they  wore  over  their  arms,  as  he- 
ralds do  to  this  day. 

Arms  are  diflinguifhed  by  different  names,  to  de- 
note the  caufes  of  their  bearing  ;  fuch  as, 
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Of  Patronage, 
Of  Family, 
Of  Alliance, 
Of  Succeifion. 


ter, 
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Of  Dominion, 
Of  Pre  ten  lion, 
Of  Conceffion, 
Of  Community, 

Arms  of  dominion  or  fovereignty  are  thofe  which 
emperors,  kings,  and  fovereign  ftates,  do  conftantly 
bear ;  being,  as  it  Were,  annexed  to  the  territories, 
kingdoms,  and  provinces,  they  poflefs.  Thus  the 
three  lions  are  the  arms  of  England,  the  fleurs-de-lis 
thofe  of  France,  &c. 

Arms  of  pretenjion  are  thofe  of  fuch  kingdom  s9 
provinces,  or  territories,  to  which  a  prince  or  lord  has 
fame  claim,  and  which  he  adds  to  his  own,  although 
the  faid  kingdoms  or  territoriesbe  poffefTed  by  a  foreiori 
prince  or  other  lord.  Thus  the  kings  of  England  have 
quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  their  own,  ever 
lince  Edward  III.  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1330,  on  account  of  his 
being  fon  to  Ifabella,  filter  to  Charles  the  Handfome, 
who  died  without  iffue. 

Arms  of  conceffion  or  augmentation  of  honour,  are 
either  entire  arms,  or  elfe  one  or  more  figures,  o-iven 
by  princes,  as  a  reward  for  fome  extraordinary  fervice. 
We  read  in  hiftary,  that  Robert  Bruce  king  of  Scot- 
land, allowed  the  earl  of  Wintoun's  anceftor  to  bear, 
in  his  coat- armour,  a  crown  fupported  by  a  fword,  to 
fhowthat  he,  and  the  clan  Seaton,  of  which  he. was 
the  head,  fupported  his  tottering  crown.  Tlie  late 
Queen  Anne  granted  to  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  rear- 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  a  cheveron  between  two 
fleurs-de-lis  in  chief,  and  a  crefcentin  bafe,to  denote 
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Of  the     three  great  victories  he  had 


n  e  r 


gained ;   two  over 
Biieid","&c.  French,  and  one  over  the  Turks. 

* — -v '      Arms  of  community,  are  thofe  of  bifhoprics,  cities, 

univerfities,  academies,  focieties,companies,  and  other 
bodies  corporate. 

Arms  of  patronage,  zx%  fuch  as  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  benefices,  &c.  add 
to  their  family-arms,  as  a  token  of  their  fuperiority, 
rights,  and  jurifdiction.  Thefe  arms  have  introduced 
into  heraldry,  caftles,  gates,  wheels,  ploughs,  rakes, 
harrows,  &c. 

Arms  of  family,  or  paternal arms,  are  thofe  that  be- 
long to  one  particular  family,  that  diftinguifh  it  from 
others,  and  which  no  perfon  is  fuffered  to  aflume  with  • 
out  committing  a  crime, which  fovereigns  have  a  right 
to  reftrain  and  punifli. 

Arms  of  alliance,  are  thofewhich  families,or  private 
perfons,  take  up  and  join  to  their  own;  to  denote  the 
alliances  they  have  contracted  by  marriage.  This  fort 
of  arms  is  either  impaled,  or  borne  in  an  efcutcheon  of 
pretence,  by  thofe  who  have  married  heireffes. 

Arms  of  fuccefion,  are  fuch  as  are  taken  up  by  them 
who  inherit  certain  eftates,manors,  &c.  either  by  will, 
entail,  or  donation,  and  which  they  either  impale  or 
quarter  with  their  own  arms  ;  which  multiplies  the 
titles  of  fome  families  out  of  neceflity,  and  not  through 
oftentation,  as  many  imagine. 

Thefe  are  the  eight  claffes  under  which  the  divers 
forts  of  arms  are  generally  ranged  ;  but  there  is  a  fort 
which  blazoners  call  ajfumpthe  arms,  being  fuch  as  are 
taken  up  by  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  upftaris,  though 
of  ever  fo  mean  extraction,  who,  being  advanced  to  a 
degree  of  fortune,  afTume  them  without  a  legal  title. 
This,  indeed,  isa  great  abufe  of  heraldry;  and  common 
only  in  Britain,  for  on  the  continent  no  fuch  practice 
takes  place. 

We  now  propeed  to  confider  the  effential  and  inte- 
gral parts  of  arms,  which  are  thefe  : 
"*     The  Escutcheon,  The  Charges, 

The  Tinctures,  The  Ornaments. 

C  H  A  P     L 

Gfthe  Shield  or  Escutcheon. 

The  Shield  or  Efcutcheon  is  the  field  or  ground 
Whereon  are  represented  the  figures  that  make  up  a 
coat  of  arms  :  for  thefe  marks  of  diitinction  were  put 
•n  bucklers  or fhields  before  they  were  placed  on  ban- 
ners, ftandards,  flags,  and  coat-armour;  and  wherever 
.they  may  be  fixed,  they  are  flill  on  a  plane  or  faper* 
ficics  whofe  form  refembles  a  fhield. 

Shield>  in  heraldry  called  efcutcheons  or  fcutchconSy 

from  the  Latin  word  fcutum,  have  been,  and  flill  are, 

of -different  forms,  according  to  different  times  and 

nations.    Amongft  ancient  fhields,  fome  were  almoft 

like  a  horfe-fhoe,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  byn°  i.  in  the 

figure  of  Efcutcheons ;  others  triangular,  fomewhat 

Plate       rounded  at  the  bottom,  asn°  2.     The  people  whoin- 

CCXXV1I  habited  Mefopotamia,  now  called  Diarbeck,  made  ufe 

of  this  fort  of  fhield,  which  it  is  thought  they  had  of 

the  Trojans.     Sometimes  the  fhidd  was  hcptagonal, 

that  is,   had  feven  fides,  as  n°  3.     The  firft  of  this 

fhape  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  famous  triumvir 

M.Antony.  Thatofknights-banneret  was  fquare,  like 

n  bannner,as  n°  4.  As  to  modern  efcutcheons,  thofe  of 

Vol.  VIII, 
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the  the  Italians,  particularly  of  ecclefiaftics,  are  generally  The 
oval,  as  n«  5.  The  Englifh,  French,  Germans,  and  Tindure* 
other  nations;  have  their  efcutcheons  formed  different 
ways,  according  to  the  carver's  or  painter's  fancy:  fee 
the  various  examples  contained  from  n°  6 — 16  of  the 
figure.  But  the  efcutcheons  of  maids,  widows,  and  of 
fuch  as  are  born  ladies,  and  are  married  to  private 
gentlemen,  is  of  the  form  in  a  lozenge:  Seen*  17 — 20. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  mentions  one  Muriel,  countefs 
of  Strathern,  who  carried  her  arms  in  a  lozenge,  aunt 
1284,  which  fhowshow  long  we  have  been  verfaut  in 
heraldry. 

Armoriffs  diftinguifh  feveral  parts  or  points  in  efcut- 
cheons, in  order  to  determine  exactly  the  pofition  of 
the  bearings  they  are  charged  with;  they  are  here  de- 
noted by  the  firft  nine  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ranged 
in  the  following  manner  : 

A the  dexter  chief. 

B the  precife  middle  chief. 

C  ■    "the finifler  chief. 

D-   '     the  honour  point, 

E  n       thefefs  point. 

F the  nombril  point. 

G->     the  dexter  bafe. 

H-~—the  precife  middle  bafe, 

I the  finifter  bafe. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  points  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  ought  to  be  well  obferved,  for  they  are  fre- 
quently occupied  with  feveral  things  of  different  kinds, 
It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  dexter  fide  of  the 
efcutcheon  isoppofite  to  the  left  hand,  and  thefiniitei* 
fide  to  the  right  hand  of  the  perfon  that  looks  on  it.' 

CHAP.     II. 

Of  Tinctures,  Furs,  Lines,  and  Diffe- 
rences. 

Sect.  I.     Of  Tinfiures. 

By  tinBures  is  meant,  that  variable  hue  of  arms 
which  is  common  both  to  fhields  and  their  bearings. 
According  to  the  French  heralds,  there  are  but  feven 
tincturesin  armory;  of  whichtwoare  metals,  tbeother 
five  arc  colours. 

The  Metals  are, 

I    termed    \      °J' 

S  X       Urgent. 

The  Colours  are 


A 

b 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

*- 

Gold, 
Silver, 


Blue, 

R-ed, 

Green, 

Purple, 

Black, 


r 


\    termed    \ 

\  { 


Azure* 

Gules. 

Vert. 

Ptirpurt. 

Sable. 


When  natural  bodies,  fuch  as  animals, plants,  ccle- 
flial  bodies,  &c.  are  introduced  into  coats  of  arms* 
they  frequently  retain  their  natural  colours,  which  is 
exprefled  in  this  fcience  by  the  word  proper. 

Befides  the  five  colours  abovementioned,  the  En<j- 
lifh  writers  on  herald.*  y  admit  two  others,  v)z\ 
Orange,  1  d    Jfffl^ 

Blood-colour,      J  (_  Sanguine. 

But  thefe  two  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  Entifii  bear- 
ings. 

Thefe.  tinctures  are  reprefented  in  engravings  ant? 

$  J  drawings 
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The       drawings  (the  invention  of  the  ingenious  Silvefler  Pe- 
TiiwSureB.  tra  Sancla,  an  Italian  author  of  the  laft  century)  by- 
dots  and  lines,  as  in  fig.  ii.  n°  i — 9. 
Or  is  expreiTed  by  dots. 

Argent  needs  no  mark,  and  is  therefore  plain. 
Azure ,  by  horizontal  lines. 
Gules,  by  perpendicular  lines. 
Vert,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the 

finifter  bafe  points. 
Purpure,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  finifter  chief  to 

the  dexter  bafe  points. 
Sable,  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  eroding 

each  other. 
Tenny,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  finifter  chief  to 
the  dexter  bafe  points,  traverfed  by  horizontal 
lines. 
Sanguine,  by  lines  croffing  each  other  diagonally 
from  dexter  to  finifter,  andfrom  finifter  to  dexter. 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie  obferves,   that  "  fome  fan- 
taftic  heralds  have  blazoned  not  only  by  the  ordinary 
colours  and  metals;  but  by  flowers,  days  of  the  week, 
parts  of  a  man's  body,  &c.  and  have  been  condemned 
for  it  by  the  heralds  of  all  nations.     Yet  the  Englifh 
have  fo  far  owned  this  fancy,"  (the  moft  judicious  of 
them,  as  Mr  Cartwright  and  others,  reprobate  it  as 
abfurd),  "  that  they  give  it  for  a  rule,  that  the  coats 
of  fovereigns  mould  be  blazoned  by  the  planets,  thofe 
of  noblemen  by  precious  ftones;  and  have  fuited  them 
in  the  manner  here  fet  down  : 


Sol. 

Luna. 

Saturn. 

Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Venus. 

Mercury. 

Dragon's-head. 

Dragon's-tail. 


Or  Topaz 

Argent  Pearl    - 

Sable  Diamond 

Gules  Ruby 

Azure  Sapphire 

Vert  Emerald 

Purpure       Amethyft 

Tenny         Jacinth 

Sanguine  Sardonix 
"  But  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  thefe  are  but  mere 
fancies ;  and  are  likewife  unfit  for  the  art,  for  thefe 
reafons  :  ift,  The  French  (from  whom  the  Englilh 
derive  their  heraldry,  not  only  in  principles,  but  in 
words  of  the  French  language)  do  not  only  not  ufe 
thefe  different  ways  of  blazoning,  but  treat  them  en 
ridicule.  2dly,  The  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  Latin  he- 
ralds ufe  no  fuch  different  forms,  but  blazon  by  the 
ordinary  metals  and  colours.  3dly,  Art  fhould  imitate 
nature  ;  and  as  it  would  be  an  unnatural  thing  in  com- 
mon difcourfe  not  to  call  red  red  becaufe  a  prince 
wears  it,  fo  it  is  unnalutal  to  ufe  thefe  terms  in  he- 
raldry. And  it  may  fall  out  to  be  very  ridiculous  in 
fome  arms  :  for  inftance,  if  a  prince  had  for  his  arms 
an/?/}  couchant  under  his  burden  £»/(?/,  how  ridiculous 
would  it  be  to  fay  he  had  an  afs  couchant  Mars  ? — A 
hundred  other  examples  might  be  given  ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  fay,  that  this  is  to  confound  colours  with 
charges,  and  the  things  that  are  borne  with  colours. 
4thly,  It  makes  the  art  unpleafant,  and  deters  gentle- 
men from  ftudyingit,  andftfangers  fromunderftand- 
ing  what  our  heraldry  is  ;  nor  could  the  arms  of  our 
princes  and  nobility  be  tranflated  in  this  difguife  into 
Latin  or  any  other  language.  But  that  which  con- 
vinces moft  that  this  is  an  error  is,  becaufe  it  makes 
lhat  great  rule  unneceffary,  whereby  colour  cannot  be 
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put  upon  colour,  nor  metal  upon  metal  :  but  this  can-  The  Furs, 
not  hold  but  where  metals  andcolours  are  exprefted."  >-— v— r^ 

The  Englifh  heralds  give  different  names  to  the 
roundlet  (n°  10),  according  to  its  colour.  Thus,  if 
it  is 

Or,  ~\  [Bezant. 

Argent,  Plate. 

Azure,  Hurt.. 

Gules,  Torteau. 

Vert,  J*  it  is  called  a  \  Pomey. 

Purpure,  j  Golpe. 

Sable,  I  Pellet. 

Tenny,  |  Orange. 

Sanguine,  j  ^Guze. 

The  French,  and  all  other  nations,  do  not  admit 
fuch  a  multiplicity  of  names  to  this  figure ;  but  call 
them  Bezants,  after  an  ancient  coin  ftruck  at  Conftan-  ■ 
tinople,once  Byzantium,  if  they  are  Or  and  Torteaux; 
if  of  any  other  tincture,  expreffing  the  fame. 

Sect.  II.     Of  Furs. 

Furs  reprefent  the  hairy  lkin.  of  certain  beafts,  pre- 
pared for  the  doublings  or  linings  of  robes  and  gar- 
ments of  ftate  :  and  as  fhields  were  anciently  covered 
with  furred  fkins,  they  are  therefore  u fed  in  heraldry 
not  only  for  the  linings  of  the  mantles,  and  other  or- 
naments of  the  fhields,  but  alfo  in  the  coats  of  arms 
themfelves. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  in  general  ufe,  viz. 

1 .  Ermine  ;  which  is  a  field  argent,  powdered  wifih 
black  fpots,  their  tails  terminating  in  three  hairs.  (Fig. 
ii.  n°  11.) 

2.  Counter-ermine,  where  the  field  is  fable,  and  the 
powdering  white.   (n°  12.) 

3.  Vair  (n°  15.),  which  is  exprefted  by  blue  and 
white  fkins,  cut  into  the  forms  of  little  bells,  ranged 
in  rows  oppofite  to  each  other,  the  bafe  of  the  white 
ones  being  always  next  to  that  of  the  blue  ones. 
Vair  is  ufually  of  fix  rows  ;  if  there  be  more  or  fewer, 
the  number  ought  to  be  exprefted  ;  and  if  the  colours 
are  different  from  thofe  abovementioned,  they  mufl 
likewife  be  exprefted. 

The  Englifh  multiply  the  furs,  as  well  as  the  nam«s 
of  the  tinctures,  though  no  other  nation  has  adopted 
fuch  varieties.     Thus  they  give  us, 

1 .  White,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  ermine} 
but  it  is  ufed  on  no  other  occafion  but  in  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  mantles. 

2.  Ermines,  which  is  the  fame  with  contra-ermine'. 

3.  Erminois;  the  field  is  Or,  the  powdering  Sable, 
(n°  13.)  For  the  ufe  of  this  fur  Guillim  cites  Bara, 
p.  14.  but  no  fuch  fur  is  to  be  found  in  Bara. 

4.  Pean  ;  the  field  is  Sable,  the  powdering  Or, 
(n°  14.)  The  French  ufe  no  fuch  term  :  but  they  call 
all  furs  or  doublings  des  pannes,  or  pennes;  which  term 
has  poffibly  given  rife  to  this  miftake,  and  many 
others,  in  thofe  who  do  not  underftand  the  French 
language. 

5.  Erminites  ;  the  fame  as  Ermine,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  red  hair  on  each  fide  of  the  black.  Sir  Geo, 
M'Kenzie  calls  thefe  diftinctions  "  but  fancies,  for  fr- 
min'ites  fignifies  properly  little  ermines." 

6.  Counter-vair  s  when  the  bells  of  die  fame  tin&nre 

ax© 
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Of  Lines,  are  placed  bafe  againft  bafe,  and  point  againft  point, 
(n°  16.) 

7.  Potent-connter  -potent,  anciently  called  Vairy-cup- 
py,  as  when  the  field  is  filled  with  crutches  or  potents 
counter-placed,  (n°  I7-) 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  ufe  of 
the  tinctures  took  its  rife  from  the  feveral  colours 
ufed  by  warriors  whilft  they  were  in  the  army,  which 
S.  de  Petra  Sancta  proves  by  many  citations.  And 
becaufe  it  was  the  cuftom  to  embroider  gold  and  filver 
on  iilk,  or  filk  on  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  the  heralds 
did  therefore  appoint,  that  in  imitation  of  the  clothes 
fo  embroidered,  colour  fhould  never  be  ufed  upon  co- 
lour, nor  metal  upon  metal. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Lines  ufed  in  the  parting  of  Fields, 

Escutcheons  are  either  of  one  tincture,  or  more 
than  one.  Thofe  that  are  of  one  only,  that  is,  when 
fome  metal,  colour,  or  fur,  is  fpread  all  over  the  fur- 
face  or  field,  fuch  a  tinclure  is  faid  to  be  predominant: 
but  in  fuch  as  have  on  them  more  than  one,  as  mod 
have,  the  field  is  divided  by  lines  ;  which,  according 
to  their  divers  forms,  receive  various  names. 

Lines  may  be  either  flraight  or  crooked.  Straight 
lines  are  carried  evenly  through  the  efcutcheon  :  and 
are  of  four  different  kinds;  viz.  a  perpendicular  line  | ; 
a  horizontal, — ;  a  diagonal  dexter, \;  a  diagonal  li- 
nifler,  /. 

Crooked  lines  are  thofe  which  are  carried  unevenly 
through  the  efcutcheon  wirh  rifing  and  falling.  French 
armoriits  reckon  ir  different  forts  of  them  ;  Guillim 
admits  of  feven  only  ;  but  there  are  1 4  diftinct  kinds, 
the  figures  and  names  of  which  are  as  in  fig.  1.  (a), 
np  1 — 14.  viz. 

I.  The  engrailed.  2.  Theinvected.  3.  The  wavy. 
4. The  embattled,  or  crenelle.  5.  The  nebule.  6.  The 
raguly.  7.  The  indented.  8.  The  dancette.  9.  The 
dove-tail.  10.  The  grafted.  11.  The  embattled  a- 
ronde.  12.  The  battled  embattled.  13*  The  patee  or 
dove-tail.  14.  Champaine. 

The  principal  reafon  why  lines  are  thus  ufed  in  he- 
raldry, is  to  difference  bearings  which  would  be  other- 
wife  the  fame;  for  an  efcutcheon  charged  with  a  chief 
engrailed,  differs  from  one  charged  with  a  chief 
wavy,  as  much  as  if  the  one  bore  a  crofs  and  the  other 
afaltier. 

As  the  forementioned  lines  ferve  to  divide  the  field, 
it  mull  be  obferved,  that  if  the  divifion  confifls  of  two 
equal  parts  made  by  the  perpendicular  line,  it  is  called 
parted  per  pale;  by  the  horizontial  line,  parted  per  fefs; 
by  the  diagonal  dexter,  parted  per  bend ;  by  the  diago- 
nal finifter,  parted  per  bend  finifter;  examples  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  fequel  of  this  treatife. 

If  a  field  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  any  of 
thefe  lines,  it  is  faid  to  be  quartered;  which  may  be 
done  two  ways,  viz. 

Quartered  or  parted  per  crofs  ;  which  is  made  by 
perpendicular  and  horizontalline,  which,  eroding  each 
ether  at  the  centre  of  the  field,  divide  into  four  equal 
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parts  called  quarters. 
fig.  i.  (a). 

Quartered  or  parted  perfaltier  ;  which  is  made  by 
two  diagonal  lines,  dexter  and  finifter,  that  crofs  one 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  likewife  divide 
it  into  four  equal  parts.     Ibid. 

The  efcutcheon  is  fometimes  divided  into  a  greater 
number  of  parts,  in  order  to  place  in  it  the  arms  of  the 
feveral  families  to  which  one  is  allied;  and  in  this  cafe 
it  is  called  a  genealogical  atchievement.  Thefe  divifions 
may  confifl.  of  6,  8, 12,  and  16,  quarters  [as  under  fig.i. 
(a)],  and  even  fometimes  of  20,  32,  64,  and  upwards; 
there  being  examples  of  fuch  divifions  frequently  exhi  • 
bited  at  pompous  funerals.  An  extraordinary  inftance 
of  this  kind  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  pompous  funeral 
of  the  late  worthy  vifcountefs  Townfend,  wftofe  corpfe 
was  brought  from  Dublin  caflle  in  Ireland  toRainham- 
hall  in  Norfolk,  one  of  the  principal  tenants  on  horfe- 
back  carrying  before  the  hearfe  a  genealogical  banner, 
containing  the  quarterings  of  his  lordfhip's  and  her 
ladyfhip's  family,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  160 
coats.  Sir  George  Booth,  rector  of  the  valuable 
living  of  Afhton  under  Line,  bears  fix  diftinct.  coats 
of  arms  in  his  fhield ;  viz.  thofe  for  Booth,  Bar- 
ton, Venables,  Mountfort,  Afhton,  Egerton  ;  and  has 
befides  a  right  to  37  other  coats:  but  Sir  William 
Dugdale  veryjuflly  objects  to  fo  many  arms  being 
cluftered  together  in  one  fhield  or  banner,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  difcerning  and  knowing  afunder  one 
coat  of  arms  from  another. 

Sect.  IV.     Of  the  Differences  of Coats  of Arms. 

Armorists  have  invented  divers  differencesor  cha- 
racteriftical  marks,  whereby  bearers  of  the  fame  coat 
of  arms  are  diftinguifhed-each  from  others,  and  their 
nearnefs  to  the  principal  bearer  demonftrated.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  Guillim,  thefe  differences  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  either  as  ancient  or  modern* 

Art.  1.     Of  Ancient  Differences. 

Those  he  calls  ancient  differences  confifl;  in  bordure* 
(a)  ;  which  is  a  bearing  that  goes  all  round,  and  parallel 
to  the  boundary  of  the  efcutcheon,  in  form  of  a  hem, 
and  always  contains  a  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth. 
Bordures  were  ufed  in  ancient  times  for  the  diftingui fil- 
ing not  only  of  one  nation  or  tribe  from  another,  but 
alfo  to  note  a  diver fity  between  particular  perfons  de- 
fcended  of  one  family  and  smtfrom  the  fame  parents. 
This  diftind ion,  however,  was  not  exprefsly  fignified 
by  invariable  marks  ;  nor  were  bordures  always  ap- 
propriated to  denote  the  different  degrees  of  confaa- 
guinity :  for,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  obferves  in  his 
Afpilogia,  p.  140,  ancient  heralds,  being  fond  of  per- 
fpicuous  differences,  often  inverted  the  paternal  tinc- 
ture, or  fometimes  inferted  another  charge  in  the  ef- 
cutcheon, fuch  as  bends,  croflets,  cantons,  or  the  like; 
which  ^regularity  has,  I  fuppofe,  induced  modern  ar- 
1  morifls  to  invent  and  make  ufe  of  others." 

There  are  bordures  of  different  forms  and  tinctures, 
as  in  the  examples,  fig.  iii. 

3  I  2  No.  r. 
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Of 
Difference* 


(a)  Bordures  are  flill  introduced  in  Englifh  coats  of  arms,  but  for  particular  reafons,  which  heralds  can 
ft  explain.    They  are  by  the  French  frequently  taken  for  a  principal  figure,  and  numbered  among  the  reft 


heft  explain.    They 
of  the  ordinaries. 
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Ancient        N*  I.  is  "  Sable,  a  Borduve  Argent;"  borne  by  the 

differences,  right  hon. SackvilleTufton, earl  of  Thaner. — When  a 

*~^pr         bordure  is  plain,  you  are  not  to  mention  it,  as  it  is  al- 

CCXXVill  wa/s  underltood  fo  in  heraldry,  though  it  be  not  ex- 

preffed  ;  but  if  it  has  any  other  form,  you  are  to  iig- 

nify  it. 

2.  "  Gules,  a  Bordure  engrailed  Argent  ;'*  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Charles  Gray,  lord  Gray. — This  is 
called  engrailed,  from  the  French  word  engrele,  which 
lignifies  a  thing  the  hail  has  fallen  upon  and  broken 
off  the  edges,  leaving  it  with  little  femicircles  ftrnck 
out  of  it. 

3.  "Gules,  a  Bordure  engrailed  Or  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  You 
mud  obferve,  that,  in  a  bordure  or  erdinary  formed 
of  thefe  lines,  the  points  are  reprefented  on  all  fides 
towards  the  field,  and  the  femicircles  turned  towards 
the  bordure  or  ordinary. 

4.  "  Argent,  a  Bordure  invented  Azure." — This 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  lafl ;  for  as  the  other  turns  its 
points  from  the  bordure  into  the  field,  fo  contrary  wife 
th.'s  does,  by  the  inveriion  of  the  points  from  the  field 
into  the  bordure.  Such  a  charge  or  any  other  formed 
of  thefe  lines  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  Englifh 
coats  of  arms. 

5.  «  Gules,  a  Bordure  indented  Argent." — The 
word  indented  requires  very  little  explanation,  the  fig- 
nification being  obvious  to  all  perfons,  from  its  figure, 
which  is  compofed  of  tracks  refembling  teeih;  called 
in  Latin  denies. 

6.  "  Azure,  a  Bordure  Ermine." 

7.  "  Vert,  a  Bordure  Vair." 

8.  "  Ermine,  a  Bordure  compony,  or  gobony,  Or 
and  Safce." — This  is  fo  termed  from  its  being  com- 
pofed  of  f mall  and  equal  pieces.  J.  Guillim  calls  this 
bordure  gobottated,  which  implies  the  fame  meaning; 
but  the  word  being  obfolete,  is  not  ufed  by  modern 
heralds. 

9.  "  Quarterly,  Azure  and  Gules,  a  Bordure  com- 
pony Argent  and  Azure  ;"  borne  by  his  grace  Henry 
Somerfet,  duke  of  Beaufort,  &c. 

10.  "  Azure,  a  Bordure  counter-compony  Argent 
anJGules."— Obferve,  that  the  counter-compony  does 
always  confift  of  two  tracks  and  no  more. 

11.  "  Or,  a  Bordure  cheeky  Argent  and  Sable." — 
This  has  a  great  refemblance  with  the  lafl  bordure, 
having  only  one  track  more  ;  therefore  you  muft  take 
care  before  you  blazon,  to  number  them,  or  elfe  you 
may  eafily  err  in  taking  the  one  for  the  other. 

12.  "  Gules,  a  Bordure  Argent  charged  with  eight 
Trefoils  flipped  proper,  that  is,  Vert." — All  nations 
r.fe  few  terms  in  blazoning  bordures  ;  but  Engiiih  ar- 
morifls,  in  order  poffibly  to  raife  the  dignity  of  this 
f:ience,  have  perplexed  i  t,  and  rendered  it  unintelligi- 
ble to  all  foreigners,  by  introducing  into  it  feveral 
myftical  names, among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  fol- 
lowing ones,  viz.  They  call  a  bordure,  if  charged  with 
eight  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  or  leaves,  verdoy  of  fuch 
vegetables;  or  enaluron  of  fuch  birds  ;  enurmy  of  bcafts; 
per  flew  of  furs;  and  entoyre  of  inanimate  things  of 
\vh:!t  kind  foever. 

1  3.   *.i  Gules  on  a  Bordure  Azure,  eight  Stars  Or." 

14.  <<  Argent,  a  bordure  compony  of  the  lafl;  and 

Gules,  the  lull  charged  with  Rofesofthe  fecond, 
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barbed  and  feeded  proper." — This  bordure  isborne  by     Ancient 
his  grace  Charles  Lenox,  duke  of  Richmond,  &c.       Differences- 

15.  "  Ermine,  within  a  Bordure  engrailed  Gules;" 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  right  hon  Henry- Benedict 
Barnewall,  vifcount  Kingfland,  &c.  of  Ireland. — This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  extraction,  and 
allied  to  the  dukes  of  Little  Bretagne,  where  the 
name  continues  (till  in  great  repute. 

16.  "  Argent,  a  Bordure  engrailed  Sable  charged 
with  eight  Befants  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  — 
Cole,  lord  Ranelagh,  of  Ireland. 

1 7.  "  Party  per  pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Bordure 
charged  with  eight  Efcalops  counterchanged  ;"  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  right  hon.  William  Maule,  earl  of 
Panmure,  &c.  of  Ireland.  This  very  ancient  family 
is  originally  French,  and  derives  its  furname  from  the 
town  and  lordfhip  of  Maule  in  Normandy,  where  the 
fame  arms  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  parifh-church. 

18.  "  Azure,  a  Bordure  quarterly,  the  firfl  and 
fourth  Ermine,  the  fecond  and  third  counter-compony 
Argent  and  Azure." 

19.  "  Purpure,  a  Bordure  compony  Or  and  Gules, 
each  of  the  laft  charged  with  a  Befant." 

20.  "  Quarterly  Or  and  Gules,  within  a  Bordure 
Vert,  charged  with  eight  Efcalops  Or." 

We  fliall  conclude  this  head  with  obferving,  that  a 
bordure  is  never  of  metal  upon  metal,  and  feldom  of 
colour  upon  colour,  but  rather  of  the  tincture  which 

the  principal  bearing  or  charge  is  of.    Thus  Sir 

Dalziel  of  Glenae,  whofe  predecefTor  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  noble  family  of  Carnwath,  has,  within 
a  Bordure  Argent,  the  paternal  coat  of  the  ancient 
name  of  Dalziel,  viz.  <<  Sable,  a  hanged  man  with  his 
arms  extended,  Argent ;"  formerly  they  carried  him 
hanging  on  a  gallows.  This  bearing,  though  fo  very 
Angular  for  a  coat  of  arms,  was  given  as  a  reward  t© 
one  of  theanceflorsof  the  late  Robert  Dalziel,  earl  of 
Carnwath,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  brave  and 
hazardous  exploit  performed  in  taking  down  from  a 
gallows  the  body  of  a  favourite  and  near  relation  of 
king  Kenneth  II.  hung  up  by  the  Picls  ;  which  ftory 
is  thus  related  by  Alexander  Nifbet:  "  The  king  being 
exceedingly  grieved  that  the  body  of  his  minion  and 
kinfman  mould  be  fo  difgracefully  treated,  he  proffered 
a  great  reward  to  any  of  his  fubj eels  who  would  ad« 
venture  to  refcue  his  corpfe  from  the  difgrace  his  cruel 
enemies  had  unjuftly  put  upon  it  :  but  when  none 
would  undertake  this  hazardous  enterprife,  at  lafl  a 
valorous  gentleman  came  and  faid  to  the  king,  Dalzie/t 
which  fignifies,  "  I  dare  ;"  and  he  did  actually  per- 
form that  noble  exploit  to  the  king's  fat  is  faction  and 
his  own  immortal  honour,  and  in  memory  of  it  gof 
the  aforefaid  remarkable  bearing  ;  and  afterwards  his 
pofterity  took  the  word  Dalziel  for  their  furname,  and 
the  interpretation  of  it,  I  dare,  continues  even  to  this 
day  to  be  the  motto  of  that  noble  family."  We  can 
have  no  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  tradition  than 
this,  that  the  heads  of  this  ancient  family  have  for 
many  ages  carefully  retained  this  bearing  without  any 
alteration  or  addition. 

Art.  2.  Of  Modern  Differences. 

The  modern  differences  which  the  Englifh  have 
adopted  not  only  for  the  diftingnifhing  of  fons  iiTued 
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Modern  out  of  one  family,  butalfo  to  denote  the  difference  and 
Differences  {\ibordinate  degrees  in  each  houfe  from  the  original 
v       v       '  anceltors,  are  nine,  viz. 

Phte  por  the  heir  or  firft  fon,  the  Label.     2d  fon,  the 

CCXXV1I  Crefcent.     3d  fon,  the  Mullet.    4th  fon,  the  Martlet. 
fig*1'  5th  fon,  the  Annulet.     6th  fon,   the  Flower-de-luce. 
7th  fon,  the  Rofe.     8th  fon,  the  Crofs  moline.     9th 
fon,  the  Double  quarter-foil. 

By  thefe  differences,  the  fix  fous  of  Thomas  Beau- 
champ,  the  15th  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  the 
34th  year  of  king  Edward  III.  are  diftinguifheJ  in  an 
old  window  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Warwick; 
fo  that  although  they  are  called  ?tiodern  differences., 
their  ufage  with  the  Engliih  is  ancient. 

It  mnftbe  offerved,  that,  of  all  the  forementioned 
marks  of  dirtinction,  none  but  the  label  is  affixed  on 
the  coats  of  arms  belonging  to  any  of  the  royal  family; 
which  the  introducers  of  this  peculiarity  have,  howe- 
ver, thought  proper  to  difference  by  additional  pen- 
dants and  diftinct  charges  on  them. 

As  to  the  diftinftkm  to  be  made  in  rh_  arms  of  the 
offspring  belonging  to  each  of  the  abovementioned 
brothers,  it  is  exprelfed  by  figures  on  the  top  and 
margin  of  the  table  contained  in  rig.  iv.  For  inftance, 
The  heir  or  firft.  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  beareth  a 
crefcent  charged  with  a  label  during  his  father's  life 
only.  The  fecond  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent 
charged  with  another  crefcent.  The  third  fon  of  the 
fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged  with  a  mullet.  The 
fourth  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged 
with  a  martlet.  The  fifth  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a 
crefcent  charged  with  an  annulet.  The  fixth  fon  of 
the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged  with  a  rlower-de- 
luce  ;  and  fo  on  of  the  other  fons,  taking  care  to  have 
them  of  a  different  tincture. 

In  what  part  of  the  efcutcheon  thefc  differences 
fhould  be  borne  is  not  certain  ;  for  Guillim,  Morgan, 
and  others,  give  us  many  different  examples  of  their 
pofition.  The  honour-point  would  be  the  propereft 
place,  if  the  arms  would  admit  of  it ;  but  that  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  as  that  part  may  be  charged  with 
fome  figure  in  the  paternal  coat,  which  cannot  with 
propriety  receive  the  difference.  There  are  inftances 
where  thefe  are  borne  as  perfect  coats  of  arms,  as  the 
examples  fubjoined  to  the  Table  of  Houfes  fufficiently 
ihow  ;  which  are  to  be  blazoned  thus  : 

The  firft  is  « Azure,  a  Label  Argent." — When 
fuch  a  label  is  borne  as  a  difference,  the  pendants,  ac- 
cording to  G.  Leigh,  fignify  that  he  is  but  the  third 
perfon  ;  the  dexter  pendant  referring  to  his  father, 
the  linifter  to  his  mother,  and  the  middle  one  to 
hinifelf. 

The  fecond  is  <<  Argent,  a  Label  of  five  points 
Azure  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Hentington.  If  a  la- 
bel has  more  orlefs  than  three  pendants  or  points,  they 
are  to  be  exprelfed  as  in  the  foregoing  example. 

The  third  is  "  Azure,  a  Crefcent  Argent."  borne 
by  the  name  of  Lucy. — The  reafon  G.  Leigh  alligns 
for  the  fecond  fon's  having  a  crefcent  for  a  difference, 
is  to  {how  that  he  fhonld  increafethe  family  by  adding 
to  it  riches  and  reputation. 

The  fourth  is  **  Argent,  a  Mullet  Sable,  on  a 
Chief  Azure,  a  Fleur-de-lis  Or;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Rogers,  in  Gloucefterfhire. — A  mullet  or  fpur  was 
appointed  for  the  third  fon's  difference,  as  the  la  ft- 
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mentioned  author  fays,  to  iliow  that  he  fhould  follov;     Modern 
chivalry.  Differences 

The  fifth  is   "  Azure,  a  Fleur-de-lis   Argent  ;"    '      *— ' 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Henry  Digby,  baron  Digby 
of  Gealhil,  in  King's-County,  Ireland. 

Thefe  few  examples,  among  many  more  that  might 
be  given,  demonflrate  the  impropriety  of  adopting 
thefe  -modern  differences,  as  they  are  called,  for  marks 
of  cadency  to  diftinguiih  the  different  branches  of  a 
family  :  for  it  is  impoifible  to  diftinguiih  the  uncle  or 
grand-uncle  from  the  nephew  or  grand-nephew,  if 
each  of  them  are  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  fons  ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  fuccetlion  thefe  differences  would  mul- 
tiply to  fuch  a  number,  that  it  would  be  impollible  to 
delineate  them  diftinctly  in  molt  cafes.  But  as  they 
are  given  by  moft  of  the  Engliih  writers  on  heraldry, 
though  no  foreign  nation  ufts  them,  it  was  thought, 
proper  to  infert  them  here. 

Sifters,  except  of  the  bloo:l-royal,  have  no  other 
mark  of  difference  in  their  coats  of  arms,  but  the  form 
of  the  efcutcheon  (as  obferved  before);  thereforethey 
are  permitted  to  bear  the  arms  of  their  father,  even  as 
theeldeft  fon  does  after  his  father's  de^eafe.  The  rea- 
fon of  which  is  by  Guillim  faid  to  be,  that  when  they 
are  married,  theylofe  their  furname,  andreceive  that 
of  their  hnfbands. 

Next  to  thefe  diminutions,  G.  Leigh,  J.  Guillim, 
and  after  them  Dr  Harris  in  his  Lexicon  Technician, 
fet  forth  at  large  divers  figures,  which  they  pretend 
were  formerly  added  to  the  coats  of  fuch  as  were  to 
be  punifhed  and  branded  for  cowardice,  fornication, 
(lander,  adultery,  treafon,  or  murder,  for  which  they 
give  them  the  name  of  abatements  of  honour;  but  as 
they  produce  but  one  inftance  of  fuch  whimfical  bear- 
ings, we  have  not  inferted  them  here.  Befides  arms 
being  marks  of  honour,  they  cannot  admit  of  any  note 
of  infamy;  nor  would  any  bodynow-a-days  bear  them 
if  they  were  fo  branded.  It  is  true,  a  man  nay  be 
degraded  for  divers  crimes,  particularly  high  treafon;. 
but  in  fuch  cafts  the  efcutcheon  is  reverfed,trod  upon,, 
and  torn  in  pieces,  to  denote  a  total  extinction  and 
fuppreffion  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  belonged. 

CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  C  H  A  RG  £  s. 

ARMORiSTScall  a  charge  whatfoever  is  contained? 
in  the  field,  whether  it  occupy  the  whole  or  only  a 
part  thereof.  All  charges  are  diflinguiflied  by  the 
name,  of  honourable  ordinaries,  fub-ordinarles,  and 
common  charges. 

,  Honourable  ordinaries,  the  principal  charges  in  he- 
raldry, are  made  of  lines  only,  which,  according  to- 
their  difpolition  and  form,  receive  different  names. 

Sub-ordinaries  are  ancient  heraldric  figures,  fre- 
quently  ufed  in  coats  of  arms,  and  which  are  diflin- 
guiflied by  terms  appropriated  to  each  of  them. 

Common  charges  are  com  pofed  of  natural,  artificial^ 
and  even  chimerical  things  ;  fuch  as  plants,  creatures, 
vegetables,  inftruments,  &c 

Sect.  I.  Of  Honourable  Ordinaries. 

The  moft  judicious  armorifts  admit  only  of  nine- 
honourable  ordinaries,  viz. 

The 
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able Ordi- 
naries. 


The  Chief 
The  Plate 
The  Bend 
The  Bend  finifler 
The  Fefs 


HERA 

The  Bar 
The  Cheveron 
The  Crofs 

and 
The  Saltier. 


Ofthefe,  but  fix  have  diminutives,  which  are  called 
as  follows  :  That  of  the  chief  rs  a  fillet ,-  the  pale  has 
a  pallet  and  endorfe ,  the  bend,  a  bendlet,  cojl,  and  rib- 
hand;  the  bend  finifter  has  the  fcarp  and  baton  ;  the 
bar,  the  clofet  and  barulet;  the  cheveron,  a  chevronel and 
couple~clofe.  All  which  will  be  treated  of  in  order. 

Art.  I.    Of  the  Chief. 

The  chief  is  an  ordinary  determined  by  an  hori- 
zontal line,  which,  if  it  is  of  any  other  form  but 
iftraight,  mufl  be  exprefTed.  It  is  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  efcutcheon,  and  containethin  depth  the 
third  part  of  the  field.  Its  diminutive  is  a  fillet,  the 
content  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
chief,  and  ftandeth  in  the  lowed  part  thereof.  This 
ordinary  is  fubject  to  be  charged  with  variety  of  fi- 
gures ;  and  may  be  indented,  wavy,  nebule,  &c.  as  in 
the  examples,  fig.  v. 
Plate  No  I.  is  Or,  "a  Chief  indented  Azure;"  borne 

CCXXV1H  by  the  right  hon.  Edmund  Butler,  vifcount  Mount- 
garret,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  great 
and  illuftrious  family  »f  the  Butlers,  fo  renowned  for 
the  many  valiant  and  loyal  perfons  it  has  produced, 
is  defcended  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Brion  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  but  fince  king  Henry  II.  conferred  the  office 
of  chief  bailer  of  Ireland  upon  one  of  the  family,  he 
and  his  fuccefTors  have  aflumed  the  name  of  Butler, 
i.  "  Azure  a  Chief  engrailed  Or." 
g.  <'  Argent,  a  Chief  inve&ed  Vert." 

4.  "  Vert,  a  Chief  undy  Or." 

5.  ec  Azure,  a  Chief  nebule  Argent." 

6.  u  Or,  a  Chief  cheeky  Azure  and  Argent." 

7.  "  Ermine,  a  Chief  quarterly  Or  and  Gules ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Pcckham. 

8.  "Argent,  a  Chief  Sable,  in  the  lower  part  there- 
of a  Fillet  of  the  Field." 

9.  te  Azure,  fretty  Argent,  a  Chief  Or  ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Hayes  St  Leger,  vifcount  Done- 
raile,  See.  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland.  This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  extradion;  and 
is  defcended  from  Sir  Roger  StLcgere,  knight,  who 
in  1066,  accompanied  William  Duke  of  Normandy 
in  his  expedition  into  England  ;  and  the  family  have 
a  tradition,  that  he,  with  his  own  hand,  fupported 
the  faid  duke  when  he  quitted  the  fhip  to  land  in 
Suflcx. 

10.  "Argent,  on  a  Chief  engrailed  Azure,  a 
Tortoife  paffant  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Bid- 
good. 

11.  "  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Gules,  two  Spur  revels 
Or;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  St  John,  lord 
St  John  of  Bletfhoe,  &c.  Of  this  ancient  family, 
which  derive  their  furname  from  a  place  called  St  John 
in  Normandy,  was  John  de  St  John,  Efq ;  who  ha- 
ving a  principal  employment  in  the  army  of  the  Nor- 
nun  duke,  attended  him  in  his  expedition  into  Eng<- 
land. 

12.  {C  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Vert,  two  Spears  Heads 
e&ect  of  the  Field,  the  points  imbrued  Gules  j"  borne 
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by  the  right  hon.  George  Brodrick,  Vifcount  Middle-  Honour- 
ton,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.     This  family  is  able  Ordi- 
lineally   defcended  from  George  de  Brodrick,  who  naries. 
came  into   England  in  the  reign  of  William  II.  ' 

13.  "  Or,  on  a  Chief  Sable,  three  Efcalops  of  the 
field,"  for  the  name  of  Graham  ;  and  borne  quartered 
in  thearms  of  his  Grace  William  Graham,  duke,  mar- 
quis, and  earl  of  Montrofe,  &c.  with  Argent  three 
Rofes  Gules.  According  to  the  Scots  writers,  this 
great  and  noble  family  is  defcended  from  the  renown- 
ed Greme  or  Grame,  who,  in  the  404,  was  general  of 
king  Fergus  II's,  army,  and,  in  420,  forced  his  way 
through  the  wall  built  by  the  Romans  between  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  to  keep  out  the  Scots  from  mo- 
lefting  them  in  their  poffeffions,  and  the  faid  breach 
has  ever  fince  been  called  Grame* s-dike. 

14.  '<  Argent,  on  a  Chief  indented  Gules,  three 
Crolfes  pattee  of  the  Field  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
John  Perceval,  earl  of  Egmont,  &c.  This  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  is  fuppofed,  from  circumftances  little 
fhort  ofpofitive  proof,  to  have  fprung  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  fovereign  dukes  of  Bretagne  in  France, 
of  the  fame  name.  They  were  tranfplanted  into  Nor- 
mandy before  the  conqueft,  pofTeffed  of  great  eftates 
and  power,  and  inverted  with  the  office  of  chief  butler. 
Upon  the  Norman  invafion,  two  of  this  family  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  from  one  of 
which  thedefcent  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Egmont  is  de- 
duced by  the  cleareft  and  molt  indifputable  proofs  of 
hiftorians  and  records. 

15.  *'  Azure,  on  a  Chief  indented  Or,  three  Spur- 
revels  Gules ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon. Charles  Moore, 
earl  of  Drogheda,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
This  noble  family,Which  is  of  French  extraclion,came 
into  England  foon  after  the  conqueft,  and  mas! e  their 
firfl  refidence  in  the  manor  of  Moore-court,  in  the 
county  of  Kent. 

16.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Chief  indented  Azure,  three 
ducal  coronets  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  oiLyiton. 

17.  "  Azure,  onaChief  Orjthree  martlets  Gules," 
for  the  name  of  Wray;  and  borne  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
Bart,  of  Lincoln/hire. 

18.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Chief  Gules;  five  Lozenges  of 
the  firfl;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Dixin. 

19.  "  Argent,  fretty  Gules,  on  a  Chief  of  the  fe- 
cond, Three  Leopard's  Faces  Or;"  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Henry  Liddel,  lord  Ravenfworth.  This  noble 
lord  is  defcended  from  the  ancient  lords  of  Liddle- 
caflle,  in  the  county  of  Durham, where  they  have  been 
proprietors  of  great  coal-mines  time  out  of  mind. 

20.  "  Ermine,  a  Chief  party  per  pale  Azure  and 
Or;  on  the  dexter  the  Sun  in  its  fplendor,  on  the  finif- 
ter a  Crofs  pattee  Gules."  The  arms  of  the  bifhoprie 
of  Raphoe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Art.  II.     Of  the  Pale. 

■  The  Pale  is  an  ordinary,  confifling  of  two  perpen- 
dicular lines  drawn  from  the  top  to  the  bafe  of  the  E- 
fcutcheon,  and  contains  the  third  middle  part  of  the 
field.  Its  diminutives  are,  the  pallet,  which  is  the  half 
of  the  pale  ;  and  the  endorfe,  which  is  the  fourth  part 
of  a  pale.  This  ordinary  and  the  pallet  may  receive 
any, charge,  but  the  endorfe  fhould  not  be  charged. 
The  endorfe,  befidcSj  is  never  ufed,  according  to  J. 
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Of  the    Leigh,  but  to  accompany  the  pale  in  pairs,  as  cotices 
Talc,      do  the  bend  ;  bat  Sir  John  Feme  is  of  a  different  opi- 

CCXXVU1      Ex#  *"  "  Gulcs>  a  Pale  °r  '"  by the  name  °iGrand' 
fig.  vi;         main. 

2.  "  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Pale 
counterchanged. 

3.  "  Argent,  a  Pale  between  two  Endorfes  Gules." 

4.  "  Party  per  Pale,  ifl,  Paly  of  fix  Argent  and 
Sable,  2d,  Azure  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Trenchard. 

5.  "  Paly  of  fix  Or  and  Azure." 

6.  "  Argent,  three  Pallets  under  Sable ;  by  the 
name  of  Dowries. 

7.  "  Party.per  Pale,  Argent  and  Gules  ;"  borne  by 
the  right  hon.John  Waldegrave,  earl  Waldegrave, &c. 
This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  John  de  Walde- 
grave,  who  was  fheriff  of  London  in  the  year  1205, 
in  the  feventh  year  of  king  John. 

8.  "  Party  per  Pale  indented,  Or  and  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Bermingham,  baron 
of  Athenry,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of  this  an- 
cient and  noble  family,  which  are  of  Englifh  extrac- 
tion, and  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  Berming- 
ham in  the  county  of  Warwick,  was  William  de  Ber- 
mingham, who  was  poffeffed  of  the  town  of  that  name 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  which  continued  in  that  fa- 
mily till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

9.  "  Quarterly  per  Pale  dove-tail,  Gules  and  Or;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Cromley,  lord  Mont- 
fort,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is  maternally  defcended 
from  Sir  Walter  Bromleghe  of  Bromleghe,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  who  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  king 
John.  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  another  of  his  lordfhip's 
ancestors,  was  constituted  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  21  Elizabeth  ;  in  which  poll  he  died,  29 
Elizabeth. 

10.  "  Argent,  a  Pale  flory  counterflory  Sable." 

11.  "  Argent,  a  Pale  lozengy  Sable  ;  borne  by 
the  name  of  Savage. 

12.  "Argent,  a  Pale  indented  Vert ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Dixon. 

1 3.  "  Argent,  on  a  Pale  engrailed  Sable,  three 
CrefcentsOr;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Jlfbly. 

14.  **  Ermine,  on  a  Pale  engrailed  azure,  three 
Lion's  Heads  couped  Or;"  borne  by  the  name  of  ji- 
very. 

15.  "Vert,  on  a  Pale  radiant  Or,  a  Lion  rampant 
Sable;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  James  O'Hara,  lord 
Tyrawley,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  no- 
ble lord  is  defcended  from  Milefius  king  of  Spain,  by 
his  eldeft  fon  Hiberius,  who,  with  his  brother  Here- 
mon,  eftablifhed  a  colony  in  Ireland.  Sir  Charles 
O'Hara,  father  to  the  prefentlord,  was  created  baron 
of  Tyrawley  by  queen  Anne,  Jan.  10.  1706,  being  at 
that  time  a  lieutenant-g«neral,  and  colonel  of  the 
royal  regiment  of  fulileers  :  and  the  next  year  was 
made  general  in  Spain,  where  this  fon,  lord  James, 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Almanza. 

16.  "  Azure,  a  Pallet  Argent." 

17.  "  Vert,  an  Endorfe  Or." 

18.  "Argent,  on  two  Pallets  Sable,  fix  Crofs- 
croflets  fitchy  Or;"  borne  by  the  names  of  Betimes  y  of 
ihe  county  of  Salop. 

19.  "Argent,  two  Endorfes  Gules,  in  Chief  three 
'  Mullets  Sable  j"  borne  by  the  name  of  Vautovt. 
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20.  "  Azure,  on  a  Pale  walled  with  three  pieces  on     Of  tke 
each  fide  Or,  an  Endorfe  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name     Bend, 
of  Sublet  de  Noyers,  a  family  of  diftinelion  in  France.  w~^~""~"' 

Art.  III.  Of  the  Bend  and  Bend-sinister. 

The  Bend  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  two  diagonal 
lines,dra\vn  from  the  dexter-chief  to  the  finiftcr-bafej 
and  contains  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth,  if  un- 
charged: but  if  charged,  then  the  third.  Its  diminu- 
tives are,  the  bendlet,  which  is  the  half  of  a  bend,  the 
coft  or  cotice,  when  two  of  them  accompany  a  bend, 
which  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  Wend  ;  and  the  ribband, 
the  moiety  of  a  coft,  or  the  eight  part  of  the  field. 

There  is  alfo  the  bend-finifter,  which  is  of  the  fame 
breadth  as  the  bend,  but  drawn  the  contrary  way:  this 
is  fubdivided  into  a  fcrape,  which  is  the  half  of  the 
bend,  and  into  a  baton,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of 
the  bend,  but  does  not  extend  itfelf  to  the  extremities 
of  the  field,  there  being  part  of  itfeen  at  both  ends. 
See  the  examples,  fig.  vii. 

Ex.  1.  "  Argent,  a  Bend  wavy  Sable  ;"  borne  by      Plate 
the  right  hon.  John  Wallop,  earl  of  Portfmouth,  &c.  CCXXJX« 
This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  Wallops  of 
Hampfhire,  a  Saxon  family,  who  were  poffeffed  of 
lands  to  a  confiderable  value  in  the  county  at  the  time 
of  the  conqueft. 

2.  "  Cheeky  Or,  and  Azure,  a  bend  of  Ermine/' 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Ward,  vifcountDudley 
and  Ward,  &c.  The  anceftors  of  this  noble  lord  were 
anciently  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  of  which  was  Si- 
mon Ward,  who  had  large  poffeffions  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  and  was  in  France  and  Scotland  in  the- 
reigns  of  king  Edward  II.  and  III, 

3.  "Azure,  a  Bend  engrailed  Argent,  between  two 
Cotices  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Matthew 
Fortefcue,  lord  Fortefcue,  as  alfo  by  the  right  hon.. 
Hugh  Fortefcue-Aland,  baron  Fortefcue,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  this  laft  nobleman  bearing  a  crefcent 
in  his  arms  for  difference.  The  family  of  Fortefcue  is 
defcended  from  Sir  Richard  le  Forte,  a  perfon  of  ex- 
traordinary ftrength  ^nd  courage,  who  accompanied 
William  duke  of  Normandy  in  his  invafion  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  bearing  a  ftrong  fliield  before  the  duke,  at 
the  battle  et  Haftings,  had  three  horfes  killed  under 
him,  and  from  that  fignal  event  the  name  and  motto 
of  the  family  were  affumed  ;  for  the  Latin  word  feu- 
turn,  or  the  old  French  word  efcue  "a  fhield"  being- 
added  to  forte  "  ftrong,"  compofe  their  name  ;  and  the 
motto  is,  Forte Jcuttwifalus  ducum. 

4.  "  Sable,,  a  Bend  Argent  between  two  Cotices 
indented  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  French. 

5.  "  Paly  of  fix  Or  and  Sable,  a  Bend  counter- 
changed  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Frederick  Calvert,, 
baron  Baltimore.  The  original  of  this  family  is  froai 
an  ancient  and  noble  honfe  of  thatfurname  in  the  earl- 
dom of  Flanders,  whereof  Sir  George  Calvert,  knight, 
among  other  honourable  employments,  was  fecrctaiy 
of  ftate  to  king  James  I.  by  whom  he  was  created  3 
baron, Feb.  20.  1624,  and  from  whom  be  Bad  a  grant 
to  him,  and  his  heirs,  of  the  province  of  Maryland 
and  Avalon  in  America. 

6.  "  Party  per  Bend  crenelle  Argent  and  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Edmund  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork 
and  Orrery,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
noble  lord  is  faid    to  be  defcended  from   Sir  Philip 
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Of  the     Boyle,  a  knight  of  Arragon,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Kend,  &c.  king  Henry  VI.  tilted  at  a  tournament  with  Sir  Jo- 
f       '  feph  Aftley,  knight  of  the  Garter. 

7.  "Argent,  three  Bendlets  enhanfed  Gules:" 
as  the.  Englifh  exprefs  it,  but  the  phrafe  enhanfed 
is  ufed  by  no  other  nation.  The  proper  blazon  of 
this  arm  is,  Parted  per  bend,  ift  bendy  of  fix  gules, 
and  argent  ;  2d  of  the  laft.  Borne  by  the  right  hon. 
William  Byron,  lord  Byron.  From  Doomfday-book 
it  appears,  that  this  family  was  pofTeifed  of  numerous 
manors  and  lands  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  ;  and 
that  Sir  John  Byron,  otie  of  his  lordfhip's  anceftors, 
^attended  king  Edward  III.  in  his  wars  in  France. 

8.  "  Ermine,  a  Bend  voided  Gules  j"  borne  by  the 
name  of  heton. 

9.  "  Argent  three  Bendlets  wavy  Azure  ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Wilbraham. 

10.  "  Bendy  of  fix  pieces  of  Argent  and  Azure." 
Obferve,  that  when  the  fhield  is  filled  with  an  equal 
number  of  bendlets  of  metal  and  colour,  it  is  called 
bendy  ;  but  if  the  number  of  them  is  unequal,  they  are 
to  be  blazoned  by  the  name  bendlets,  and  their  num- 
ber fpecified. 

If.  "  Party  per  Bend  Azure  and  Argent,  two 
Bendlets  engrailed  couuterchanged  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Frenes. 

12.  "  Quarterly,  Or  and  Gules,  a  Bend  over  all 
Vair  ;"  borne  by  his  grace  Lionel  CranfieldSackville, 
duke  of  Dorfet  and  earl  of  Middlefex,  &c.  The  an- 
ceftors of  this  family  were  lords  of  the  town  and  feig- 
niory  of  Sackville  in  Normandy,  and  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror  when  he  invaded  England  in  1066. 

13.  "  Gules  on  a  Bend  Argent,  three  Trefoils 
flipped  proper;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  George  Wil- 
liam Hervey,  earl  of  Briflol,  &c.  This  noble  lord 
derives  his  pedigree  from  Robert  Fitz-Hervey,  a 
younger  fon  of  Hervey  duke  of  Orleans,  who  came 
over  from  France  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

14.  <<  Argent,  on  a  bend  Gules  cotifed  Sable, 
three  pairs  of  Wings  conjoined  of  the  firfl ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Richard  Wingfield,  vifcount  Powers- 
court,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This.noble  lord 
is  denominated  from  the  manor  of  Wingfield  in  Suf- 
folk, where  they  had  a  feat  before  the  Norman  con* 
queft,  called  Wingfield-  caflle. 

15.  *'  Gules  on  a  Bend  contre  Ermine  cotifed  Or, 
three  Boars  Heads  conped  Argent  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Edgcumbe,  lord  Edgcumbe,  &c. 
"^"ne  anceftors  of  this  noble  lord  received  their  name 
from  the  manor  of  Edgcumbe  in  Devonshire.  One 
ofv  this  lord's  anceftors  was  Sir  BJchard  Edgcumbe, 
who  came  over  to  England  with  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, having  a  great  fhare  in  the  victory  he  obtained 
over  king  Richard  III.  at  Bofworth,  by  which  the 
carl  made  his  way   to  the  throne  of  England. 

16.  "  Argent,  a  Bend  finifter.  Gules." 

17.  «  Or,  a  Bendlet  Gules."  ' 

i3.  <<  Argent,  a  Ribb  >nd  Gules/' — The  name  of 
this  bearing  correfponds  welt  with  its  form,  being 
both  long  and  norrow,  which  is  the  lhape  of  a  rib- 
band. 

19.  <(  Azure,  a  Scrape  Or." — This  bearing,  as 
Guillira  obferves,  is  that  kind  of  ornament  called 
now-a-d.iys  a  Scarf,  which  is  ufed  by  officers  on  duty, 
*nd  ufually  worn  after  the  fame  manner. 
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20.  This  contains  three  Batons.  The  firfl  is  com-  The  Fefs 
.pony  ermine  and  azure  ;  fet  over  the  royal  arms,  for  and  Bar. 
his  grace  William  Fitzroy  duke  of  Cleveland.  The  fe- 
cond  is  compony  argent  and  azure  ;  fet  over  the  royal 
arms,  for  his  grace  Auguftus  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of 
Grafton.  The  third  is  gules,  charged  with  three 
rofes  argent,  feeded  and  barbed  proper  ;  fet  over  the 
royal  arms,  for  his  grace  George  Beauclerk,  duke  of 
St  Albans.  The  grandfathers  of  thefe  noble  dukes 
being  natural  fons  of  king  Charles  II.  is  what  entitles 
them  to  the  royal  arms. 

Art.  IV.  Of  the  Fess  and  Bar. 

The  Fefs  is  an  ordinary  which  is  produced  by  twd 
parallel  lines  drawn  horizontally  acrofs  the  centre  of 
the  field  and  contains  in  breadth  the  third  part  there- 
of. Some  Engliih  writers  fay  it  has  no  diminutive, 
for  the  bar  is  a  diliincT  ordinary  of  itfelf. 

The  Bar,  according  to  their  definition,  is  formed  of 
two  lines,  and  contains  but  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  : 
which  is  not  the  only  thing  wherein  it  differs  from 
the  fefs  ;  for  there  may  be  more  than  one  in  an  efcut- 
cheon,  placed  in  different  parts  thereof,  whereas  the 
fefs  is  limited  to  the  centre-point;  but  in  this  the 
French  differ  from  them .  The  bar  has  two  diminutives; 
the  barulet,  which  contains  the  half  of  the  bar ;  ani 
the  clofet,  which  is  the  half  of  the  barulet.  When 
the  fhield  contains  a  number  of  bars  of  metal  and  co- 
lour alternate,  of  even  number,  that  is  called  barry  of 
fo  many  pieces,  expreffing  their  number.  See  the 
examples,  Plate  CCXXIX.  fig.  viii. 

N°  1.  is  ''Argent,  a  Fefs  indented  Sable  ;"  borne 
by  therighthon.  John  Weft,  earl  Delawarr,&c.  This 
noble  family  is  defcended  from  the  Wefts,  a  great 
family  in  the  weft  of  England  ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  they  appear  to  have  been  feized  of  ma- 
nors and  lands  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  Sir  Tho- 
mas de  Weft,  knight,  one  of  his  lordfhip's  anceftors, 
being  at  the  battle  of  Crelfy,  and  there  taking  John 
the  French  king  prifoncr,  had  granted  him  for  that 
remarkable  action,  an  augmentation  to  his  achieve- 
ment, viz.  a  cr»mpette  or,  diflinguifhed  by  the  chape 
of  a  fword  in  the  middle  ;  the  chape  being  given  him 
by  the  faid  king,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  be- 
coming his  prifoner  :  his  cognizance  was  a  rofe  parted 
per  pale,  argent,  and  gules  ;  which  tw©  badges  are 
ftill  borne  in  the  achievement  of  the  prefent  lord  Dc- 
lawarr. 

2.  "  Argent,  a  Fefs  wreathed  Azure  and  Gules ;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Carmichael,  earl  of 
Hyndford.  Of  this  ancient  family,  which  is  faid  to 
aflume  their  furname  from  the  lands  of  Carmichael, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  where  they 
ftill  have  their  chief  feat,  was  Sir  John  Carmichael, 
Who  accompanied  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  to  the 
affiftance  of  Charles  VF.  of  France,  againft  the  Eng- 
lifh ;  and  fignalizing  his  valour  at  the  hattle  of  Baug- 
hey  in  April  1421,  and  breaking  his  fpear  when  ihe 
French  and  Scots  got  the  victory,  had  thereupon  ad- 
ded to  his  paternal  coat,  a  dexter  arm  holding  a 
broken  fpear,  which  is  now  the  creft  of  the  family. 

3.  "  Party  per  Fefs  Or  and  Argent,  a  Fefs  nebule 
Gules  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Antefhed. 

4.  «  Party  per  Fefs  indented  Or  and  Azure  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Saunders* 
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The  Fefs        5.  "  Cheeky  Cr  2nd   Azure  on  a   Fefs  Gules,  a 
and  Bar.    Crefcent  argent  for  difference;"  borne  by  the  right 

* * hon.  Hugh  Clifford,  lord  Clifford,  of  Chudley.     7  his 

noble  lord  is  defcended  from  Walter  de  Clifford,  of 
Clih'brd  Caftle,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  who  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror  ;  of  which  fa- 
mily was  fair  Rofamond,  miftrefs  to  king  Henry  II. 

6.  "  Argent  on  a  Fefs  Azure,  three  Lozenges 
Or;"  bore  by  the  right  hon.  Bafil  Fielding,  earl 
of  Denbigh  and  Defmond,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is 
defcended  from  the  earls  of  Hapfburg,  in  Germany. 
Gecftroy,  earl  of  Hapfburg,  being  oppreifed  by  Ro- 
dolph  emperor  of  Germany,  came  over  into  England, 
and  one  of  his  fons  ferved  king  Henry  III.  in  his 
wars,  whofe  anceflors  laying  claim  to  the  territories 
of  Luffenburg  and  Rhin-Filding,  in  Germany,  he 
took  the  name  of  Fielding. 

7.  "  Or,  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  three  Fleur-de-lis  of  the 
frit;  borHe  by  the  name  of  Lennnrd.  This  is  in  the 
firft  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas 
Barret  Lcnnard  lord  Dacre'sarms. 

*  8.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  a  Lion  paffant  Or  ;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Proby,  baron  Carysfort, 
&c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

9.  "  Sable,  a  Fefs  Ermine,  between  three  Cref- 
cents  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  George-Wiliiam 
Coventry,  earl  of  Coventry,  &c.  This  noble  carl  is 
defcended  from  John  Coventry,  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Goventry,  and  afterwards  mercer  and  lord -mayor  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  from  whom 
defcended  Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  the  juflices  of 
the  court  of  Common-pleas,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  whofe  fou  Thomas  was  recorder  of  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. 

10.  "  Sable,  a  Fefs  cheeky,  Or  and  Azure,  between 
three  Befants;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Fudge- 
way  Pitt,  earl  and  baron  of  Londonderry,  &c.  Of 
this  noble  family,  which  were  anciently  of  Bandfort, 

*  in  the  county  of  Dor fet,  was  Thomas  Pitt,  Efq;  who, 
in  the  rtign  of  queen  Anne,  was  made  governor  of  fort 
St  George  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  where  he  refided  many 
years,  and  pnrchafed  a  diamond,  which  he  fold  to  the 
king  of  France  for  125,000].  Sterling,  weighing  136 
carats,  and  commonly  know  at  this  day  by  the  name 
of  Pitt's  diamond". 

it.  "  Or,  on  a  Fefs  Sable,  between  three  Mufco- 
vy  Ducks  proper,  a  Rofe  of  the  Field  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  John  Bateman,  vifcount  Bateman,  &c.  Of 
this  noble  family,  which  wTas  anciently  feated  at  Halef- 
brook,  near  St  Omers  in  Flanders,  was  Giles  Bate- 
man, Efq;  whofe  fon  was  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
was  father  to  Sir  James  Bateman,  knight,  who,  in 
1 71 2,  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Ilchefler 
in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  and  re-chofen  in  1713. 

12.  "  Sable,  on  a  Fefs  Argent,  between  three 
Leopards paifant  guardant  Cr,  three Ffcalops  Gules;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Wills  Hill,  earl  of  Hillfbo- 
rough,  &c.  Of  this  family,  which  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  were  of  note  in  the  county  of  Downe, 
was  Sir  Mofes  Hill,  who,  during  O'Neilt's  rebellion, 
Was  one  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  ailbciated  under  the 
earl  of  EfTcx  to  fipprefs  it ;  and  afterwards  ferved  un- 
der Arthur  lord  Chichefler,  lord  deputy,  and  by 
king  James  I.  was  appointed  provofl-marfful  of  the 
whole  province  of  Ulftcr  in  Ireland. 
Vol.  VIII. 


13.  "  Gules,  two  Bars  Or;"  borne  by  the  right  Tbc  Fef» 
hon.  Simon  Har court,  eral  of  Harcourt,  &c.  This  and  **as* 
noble  carl  is  defcended  from  the   Harcourts  of  Nor-  ^~ 

rnandy,  who  took  their  name  from  a  place  called  Har- 
cnutt,  in  that  province,  where  the  family  ufually  re- 
fided. Gervaife,  count  de  Harcourt,  with  his  two 
fons  Jeffrey  and  Arnold,  came  over  with  the  conqueror, 
when  he  invaded  England  in  ro66. 

1-4.  "  Ermine,  two  Bars  Gules  ;  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Thomas  Nugent,  earl  of  Wefhneath,  and 
baron  Dc-lvin. 

15.  "Argent,  two  Bars  indented  Sable;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Godart  Ginkle,  earl  of  Athione. 
Godart,  who  was  the  firil  earl,  was  defcended  of  a 
very  ancient  family  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Hol- 
land, where  he  was  baron  de  Reede  and  Ginkle,  dc 
In  1691,  he  was  ajieutenant-general  of  king  Wil- 
liam's forces  in  Ireland  ;  where  in  June  the  fame  year, 
he  took  Ballymore  for  the  Englifh;  and,  in  July  fol- 
lowing, the  iriih  town  of  Athlone,  which  lait  exploit 
is  one  of  the  greatefl  recorded  in  hiftory. 

16.  "  Argent,  three  bars  gcmels  Gules ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Richard  Barry,  earl  of  Bairymore, 
&c.  T.  his  noble  family,  who  have  been  renowned  for 
their  loyalty  and  valour,  are  faid  to  derive  their 
fnrname  from  the  ifland  of  Barry,  in  the  county  of 
-Glamorgan,  in  Wales ;  and  from  their  riches  and  es- 
tates have  been  called  by  the  people  Barrymorc  or  the 
Great  Barry 

17.  "  Or  a  Fefs  couped  Gules,  between  two  Lion* 
palTant  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Samuel  Ma- 
lham,  lord  Mafham,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is  defcend- 
ed from  Sir  John  Malham,  who  flouriihed  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VI.  and  was  buried  at  Thorne- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  1455. 

18.  "  Argent,  a  Lion  rampant  guardant  Gules, 
debruifed  by  a  Fefs  Azure,  between  three  Etoiles  if- 
fuing  out  of  as  many  Crefoer.ts  of  the  fecond  ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Robert  Dillon,  earl  of  R.ofcom- 
rcon,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble 
family  is  derived  from  Logan,  furuamed  Drlitne,  or 
Delion,  which  figniffes  brave  and  valiant,  to  w horn  the 
duke  of  Aqnitaine  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in 
whofe  right,  after  her  father's  death,  he  became  prince 
and  fovereign  of  Aquitaine,  which  continued  in  his 
pofterity  till  Henry  II.  married  Alionora,  daughter 
and  heir  to  William  V.  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  about 
1 1 72  obtained  that  principality  by  fuperior  force  ; 
and,  to  prevent  any  diflurbance,  brought  Sir  Henry 
Delion  or  Dillon,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  then  in- 
fants, to  England,  their  father  being  fiaiu. 

19.  "  Or,  two  Bars  Azure,  a   Chief  quarterly  of 
the  fecond  and  Gules,  the  iff  and  4th  charged  each  . 
with  two  Fleur-de-lis  of  France  ;  the  2d  and  3d  with 

a  Lion  of  England;  borne  by  his  grace  John  Man- 
ners, duke  of  Rutland,  marquis  of  Granby,  &c. 
This  chief  was  anciently  Gules  ;  and  the  charge  there- 
on is  an  honorary  augmentation,  mowing  his  grace's 
defcelitfrom  the  blood-royal  of  king  Edward  IV. 

20.  "  Barry  often  pieces  Argent  and  Azure,  over 
all  fix  Efcutcheons;  3,  2,  r,  Sable,  each  charged 
with  a  Lion  rampant  of  the  firfl,  armed,  and  lart' 
gued  Gules,  a  Crefcent  for  difference  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  lion.  James  Cecil,  earl  of  Salhbury.  &c.  Tins 
noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  famous  Wiiiiam  G~ai. 
lord  Burleigh,  itatefman  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
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and  Elizabeth.  This  great  man  left  two  fons,  Tho- 
mas and  Robert,  who  were  both  made  earls  in  one  day, 
May  4.  (603.  Robert,' the  younger  fon,  anceitor  of 
the  prefent  noble  lord,  was  created  earl  of  Salifbury  in 
the  morning  ;  and  Thomas,  the  eldeft,  ear]  of  Exeter 
in  the  afternoon. 

Art.  V.     Of  the  Cheveron. 

The  Cheveron,  which  represents  two  rafters  of  a 
houfe  well  jointed  together,  or  a  pair  of  compaiTcs 
half  open,  takes  tip  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  with  the 
Engliin,  but  the  French  give  it  the  third.  Its  dimi- 
nutives are,  The  cheveronel,  which  contains  the  half 
of  a  cheveron  ;  and  the  coaple-clofe,  which  is  the 
half  of  a  cheveronel,  that  is,  its  breadth  is  btit  the 
fourth  part  of  a  cheveron.  Leigh  obferves,  that  this 
laft  diminutive  is  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  or  with  a 
cheveron  between  two  of  them.  The  Frqich  have 
but  one  diminution  of  this  ordinary  called  Etaye  con- 
taining the  third  part  of  its  breadth. 

Examples  of  Cheverons  are  given  in  fig.  ix.  viz. 
Plate  1.   "  Argent,    a  Cheveron    Gules    between  three 

CC.XXIX.  forteaux  ;"  borne  by  the  right  lion.  Bennet  Sherrard, 
earl  of  Harborough,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  lineally 
defceiided  from  Scherard,  who  was  poiTeifed  of  ma- 
nors and  lands  to  a  great  value  in  the  counties  of  Che- 
fliire  and  Lancafhire  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. Geoffroy,  another  oT  this  earl's  anceftors, 
was  three  times  iheriffof  Rutlandfhire,  in  the  reigns 
of  king  Edward  IV.  and  king  Richard  Hi. 

2.  "  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Etailes  Ar- 
gent ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale,  lord  Langdale.  This  noble  lord  is  defcended 
from  the  Langdales  of  Yorkfhire,  who  refided  at  the 
town  of  Langdale,  from  whence  they  took  their  name, 
in  the  reign  of  king  John  ;  but  his  anceftor,  who 
jnakes  the  gre a: eft  figure  in  hiftory,  is  Sir  Marma- 
duke Langdale  who  raifed  forces  in  the  north  of 
England  in  defence  of  king  Charles  I.  was  victorious 
in  immberlefs  battles  and  lieges ;  and  when  his  n%a- 
jeity,  by  the  united  forces  of  England  and  Scotland, 
was  at  length  overpowered,  he  attended  king 
Charles  II.  in  his  exile,  and  returned  to  England 
with  his  majefty  at  the  reftoration. 

3.  "  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Leopards 
Heads  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  Went- 
worth,  earl  of  Strafford,  &c.  All  genealogifts  agree, 
that  the  name  of  JVentviorth  is  of  Saxon  original,  and 
taken  from  the  manor  of  Wentworth  in  Yorklhire, 
where,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  lived 

*  Reginald  de  Wenteworde,  as  it  is  fpelt  in  doomfday- 
book. 

4.  "  Argent,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Grif- 
fons paflant  Sable,  a  Crefcent  for  difference;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Ailesford, 
&c.  This  family  is  defcended  from  Herbert  Fitz- 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  chamberlain  to  king 
Fenry  I.  They  took  the  name  of  Finch  in  the  reign 
•f  king  Edward  I.  One  of  the  anceftors  of  the  pre- 
fent earl  was  the  right  hon.  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  was  conftituted  lord  high-chancel- 
lor of  England  in  1675  ;  andlord  high-fteward  on  the 
trials  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  William  vif- 
count  Stafford,  in  1680. 

5.  "  Azure,  a  Cheveron  Ermine,  between    three 
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Efcalops  Argent;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  George  of  the 
Townlhend,  vifcount  Townlhend,  Sec.  This  family  Cheveron. 
is  of  Is'orman  extraction,  and  came  kit®  England  a-  *-— " 
bout  the  time  of  the  conqueit.  Charles,  lord  vifcount 
Townlhend,  grandfather  of  the  prefent  vifcount,  was 
appointed  principal  fecretary  of  itate  in  the  reign  of 
king  George  1.  in  1720,  and  continued  fo  to  the  end 
of  his  majeity's  reign;  when,  upon  resigning  the 
feals,  they  were  returned  to  him  again  by  his  late  ma- 
jefly  king  George  II.  who  continued  him  in  that  ho- 
nourable office  to  the  year  1730. 

6.  "  Azure,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Mullets 
Or;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Chetwind,  vif- 
count Chetwind,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of 
this  family,  which  hath  been  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  taking  their  furname  from  Chetwynd 
in  that  county,  was  Adam  de  Chetwynd,  who  married 
Agnes  daughter  of  John  lord  Lovel,  'baron  of  Dock- 
inges,  and  lord  of  Minfter  Lovel  in  Oxfordftiire  ;  and 
by  her  had  ifliie  Sir  John  de  Chetwynd,  who,  in  the 
37th  of  Henry  III.  had  a  charter  of  free-warren*,  thro* 
all  his  demefne  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Stafford,  and 
Warwick. 

7.  '<  Argent,  a  Cheveron  Gules,  between  three 
fquare  Buckles  Sable;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Mat- 
thew Ducic-Morton,  lord  Ducie,  &c.  This  noble  lord 
is  defcended  from  the  Duties  in  Normandy.  After 
they  came  into  England,  king  Eaward  I,  conferred 
on  them  the  lordihip  of  Morton  inStaffbrdlhire,  and  fe- 
veral  other  lordfnius  and  manors,  which  the  family  en- 
joyed for  many  years.  Sir  Robert  Ducie,  one  of  his 
lordfhip's  anceftors,  was  lord-mayor  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  I.  and  though  he  lent  his  ma- 
jefty L.  80,000,  which  was  loft  by  the  king's  being 
driven  out  of  London,  he  died,  however,  worth 
L.  400,000. 

8.  "  Argent,  a  CheVeron  Cheeky  Gules,  and  ef 
the  Field,  between  three  Bugle-horns  ftrung  Sable, 
garnilhed  of  the  fecond  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
lord  Hugh  Semple,  lord  Semple.  The  principal  fa- 
mily of  this  name  Was  Semple  of  Elliotfton  in  Ren- 
frew, where  they  had  large  peffeffions  and  offices,  as 
flewards  and  bailiffs  under  the  family  of  Stewart,  pro- 
prietors of  that  county  before  they  came  to  the  crown. 
The  firft  lord  Semple  w7as  Sir  Robert,  who,  being  much 
in  favour  with  king  James  IV.  was-  by  him  created 
lord  Semple  in  1489. 

9.  "Argent,  a  Cheveron  engrailed  between  three 
Lions  paffant  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  and  the 
reverend  Philip  Smithe,  vifcount  Strangford.  One  of 
this  lord's  anceftor's  was  John  Smithe,  Efq;  who  ac- 
quired a  confiderable  eftate  whilft  he  was  farmer  of 
the  cuftoms  in  the  reign  of*  Henry  VIII.  He  left  two 
fons,  John  and  Sir  Thoma^  ;  which  laft  was  fent  am- 
baffador  by  king  James  I.  to  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia. 

10.  "  Quarterly  Argent  and;  Azure,  a  Cheveron 
engrailed  counter-changed;  borne  by  the  name  of 
Chamber. 

11.  "  Party  per  Cheveron  engrailed  Gules  and  Ar- 
gent, three  Talbots  Heads  erafed  counter-changed;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Anthony  Duncombe,  lord 
Feverlham,  &c.  His  lordfhip  is  defcended  from  the 
Duncombes  of  Barley-end  in  Buckinghamfhire.  Sir 
Charles  Duncombe,  uncle  to  the  prefent  lord,  was 
lord-mayor  of  London  in  1709  ;  and  this  nobleman  was 
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created  lord  Feverfham  and  Baron  of  Dowton  in  Wilt- 
shire, June  23.   1744- 

12.  "  Paly  of  fix,  Argent  and  Gules,  on  a  Che- 
veron  Azure,  three  Crofs-croilets  Or  ;"  borne  by  the 
njjnc  of  Carpenter,  baron  Carpenter,  of  Killaghy  in 
Ireland.  This  ancient  and  noble  family  are  of  great 
antiquity  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  have  been 
lords  of  the  manor  of  the  Home  in  the  pariih  of  De- 
lwyn,  near  the  Weobly,  for  above  300  years.  George, 
the  firft  lord  Carpenter,  was  fo  created  May  4.  1719. 

13.  "Azure,  on  a  cheveron  Or,  between  three 
Btfants,  a  Bay  Leaf  Proper  ;"  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  James  Hope,  earl  of  Hopeton,  &c.  This  noble 
family  is  defcended  from  Henry  Hope,  a  native  of 
Holland,  who,  about  two  centuries  ago,  came  over 
and  fettled  in  Scotland.  Charles  Hope,  Efq  ;  grand- 
father, of  the  prefent  earl,  was  created  an  earl  by 
queen  Anne,  April  15.  1703. 

14.  "  Vert,  on  a  Cheveron  between  three  Unicorns 
Heads  erafed  Argent,  horned  and  manned  Or,  three 
Mullets  Sable;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Ker,  being  the 
I  ft  and  4th  quarters  in  the  arms  of  his  grace  John  Ker, 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  &c.  This  ancient  family  is  faid 
to  come  from  Normandy.  John  Ker,  marquis  of  Beau- 
mont and  Cesford,  the  firft  duke  of  Roxburgh, 
was  fo  created  April  27.  1707. 

i£.  "  Azure,  on  a  cheveron  Or,  between  three 
Bears  heads  couped  Argent,  muzzled  Gules,  a  Roe- 
buck's head  erafed,  between  two  Hands  holding 
Daggers  all  proper  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Do- 
nald Mackay,  lordReay.  This  family  is  faid  to  de- 
rive their  defcent  from  Alexander,  a  younger  fon  of 
Ochonacker,  who,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, came  from  Ireland  ;  and  the  fourth  in  defcent 
from  him  was  Donald  of  Strathnavern,  whofe  fon  was 
named  Y  More  :  and  from  him  began  the  furname 
of  Mac  T,  Mackie,  or  Mackay.  Donald,  the  firft 
lord  of  this  family,  was  created  baronet  in  1625,  and 
on  June  20.  1628,  was  created  baron  Reay  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Caithnefs,  by  Charles  I. 

16.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Cheveron  Azure,  three  Foxes 
Heads  erafed  Or,  and  in  a  Canton  of  the  fecond  a 
Fleur-de-lis  of  the  third  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
Stephen  Fox  earl  of  Ilchefter,  &c.  Of  the  family 
of  Fax  there  have  been  many  perfons  of  note  living  in 
the  counties' of  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  Wilts,  and  Hants, 
particularly  Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winch  efter.  His 
lordfhip  was  created  lord  Ilchefter  and  baron  Strange- 
wa3*s,  May  n.  1741,14  Geo.  II.  and  earl  of  Ilche- 
fter hi  June  1756. 

17.  "  Or,  two  Cheveronels  Gules  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  John  Monfon,  lord  Monfon.  This  noble 
lord  is  defcended  from  John  Monfon,  who  fiourifhed 
in  the  reign  of  kinp' Edward  III.  from  whom  defcen- 
ded  another  John,  who  attended  king  Henry  V.  in 
his  wars  in  France.  Sir  John  Monfon,  bart.  father 
of  the  prefent  lord,  was  created  lord  Monfon,  May 
28.  1728. 

18.  "  Or,  on  a  Fefs,  between  two  Cheveronels 
Sable,  three  Crofs-croilets  of  the  firft ;"  borne  by  the 
right  lion.  George  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford,  &c.  This 
family  took  their  nane  from  Walpole  in  Norfolk, 
where  they  relided  before  the  conqneft.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was,  in    king   George  II. 's  reign,  elected 
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knight  of  the  garter  in  1 726,  and  created  earl  of  Or- 
ford, February  9.  1 741-2. 

19.  "  Azure  ;  three  Cheveronels  interlaced  Or, 
and  a  Chief  of  the  laft  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Fitz- 
Hugh. 

20.  "Argent,  three  Cheveronels  Gules, in  Chiefa 
Label  Azure  :"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  Wild- 
man  Barrington,vifcount  Barrington,  &c.  This  faint- 
ly is  of  Norman  extraction  ;  in  which  dutchy,  whilft 
it  continued  annexed  to  the  Englifh  crown,  there  were 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  caftle  bearing  the  name  of 
Chute  or  Sbute,  and  formerly  in  the  family,  with  o- 
ther  monuments  in  feveral  towns  of  that  duchy.  John 
Shute,  the  late  vifcount  Barrington,  was  in  1708  made 
a  commiilioner  of  the  cuftoms,  and  fucceeded  to  the 
eftates  of  Francis  Barrington,  Efq  ;  and  of  John  Wild- 
man  of  the  country  of  Berks,  who  made  him  their  heir ; 
and,  in  purfuance  of  the  will  of  the  farmer,  he  took 
the  name  and  arms  of  Barrington.  On  June  11.  1 720, 
he  was  created  vifcount  Barrington. 

Art.  VI.     Of  the  Cross. 

The  Crop  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  perpendicular  with  two  horizontal  lines  in  the 
fefs-point,  where  they  make  four  right-angles  ;  the 
lines  are  not  drawn  throughout,  but  difconiinued  the 
breadth  of  the  ordinary,  which  takes  up  only  the  fifth 
part  of  the  field  when  not  charged;  but  if  charged, 
then  the  third.  It  is  borne  as  well  engi ailed,  in- 
dented, &c.  as  plain. 

There  is  fo  great  a  variety  of  croffes  ufed  in  he- 
raldry, that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  tafic  to  treat 
of  them  all.  Guillim  has  mentioned  39  different  forts  ; 
Dela  Columbiere,  72 ;  Leigh,  46  ;  and  Upton  declares 
he  dares  not  afcertain  all  the  various  croiles  borne  in 
arms,  for  that  they  are  almoft  innumerable  :  there- 
fore, as  all  their  forms  cannot  be  expected  here,  we 
will  only  take  notice  of  fuch  as  are  moft  commonly 
feen  at  prefent  in  coats-of-arms.    See  Fig.  x. 

The  firft  is  "  Quarterly,  Ermine  and  Azure,  a  -ph?* 
Crofs  Or  ;"  borne  by  his  grace  Thomas  Ofborne  duke  CCXXIX* 
of  Leeds,  &c.  This  noble  duke  is  defcended  from 
the  honourable  family  of  the  Ofbornes  of  Alhford,  in 
the  county  of  Kent;  Sir  Thomas  Ofborne,  the  grand- 
father to  the  prefent  duke,  was  advanced  to  the  peer- 
age by  King  Charles  II. 

2.  "  Gules,  a  Crofs  engrailed  Argent,  a  Lozenge 
in  the  dexter-chief  of  the  fecond  ;"  borneby  theright 
hon.  Edward  Leigh*  lord  Leigh.  This  family  took 
their  furname  from  the  town  of  High-Leigh  in  Che- 
fhire,  where  they  relided  before  the  Norman  conqueft. 
Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  the  firft  lord  of  this  family,  was 
created  baron  Leigh  of  Stonely,  by  king  Charles  I. 
on  July.  1.  1643. 

3.  "  Gules,  a  Crofs  Argent  fretty  Azure  ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Nicholas  Taaffe,  vifcount  Taaffe,  of 
Corran,  &c.  in  Ireland.  Of  this  noble  and  ancient 
family  was  Richard  Taaffe,  who  lived  in  1282  ;  as  in 
1306.  did  John  Taaffe,  who  was  archbifhop  of  Ar- 
magh ;  and,  in  1479,  the  order  of  the  Garter  being 
eftablifhedin  Ireland,  Sir  Nicholas  Taaffe  was  one  of 
the  iirft  members  ;  and  John,  his  fon  and  heir,  was 
created  a  baron  and  vifcount  by  Charles  I.  Auguft  1. 
1628. 

3  K  2  4.  "  Sable, 
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Of  "  Sable,  a  Crcfs  raguly  Or;"   borne  by  the  name 

the  Crofs.   aiStowuy. 

5.  "  Argent,  0:1  a  Crofs  Sable,  a  Leopard's  face 
Or  ;"  borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Brydges  duke  of 
Chandos,  &c.  The  anceftors  of  this  noble  family  took 
their  name  from  the  city  of  Bruges  in  Flanders  ;  and 
one  of  them  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  had  a  considerable  fhare  in  the  victory  obtained 
near  Haftings  in  Suflex,  1066.  James,  the  father  of 
theprefent  duke,  was  created  vifcount  Wilton  and  earl 
of  Caernarvon,  October  19.  171 4;  and  marquis  of 
Caernarvon  and  duke  of  Chandos, 30.  1719. 

6.  "  Or,  on  a  Crofs  Sable,  a  patriarchal  Crofs  of 
the  Field  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Vefcy, 
baron    ofKnapton  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.     The 

.  truly  noble  family  of  Vefcey  or  Ycity,  derives  its  ori- 
gin from  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France,  and  em- 
peror of  the  weft,  who  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
Germany,  Jan.  2S.  814.  His  lordihip's  father  was 
created  a  peer  April  10.  1750. 

7.  "  Argent,  on  a  Crofs  Gules,  five  Efcalops  Or  ;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  Villiers  earl  of  Jer- 
fey,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  fa- 
milyof  Villiersin  Normandy,  fome  of  whom  came  over 
to  England  with  the  Conqueror  ;  fevsral  manors  and 
lands  in  England  being  foon  after  granted  to  Pagan 
de  Villiers,  one  of  this  earl's  anceftors.  The  firftpeer 
of  this  family  was  created  a  baron  and  vifcount, 
March  20.  1690. 

8."  Sable,  on  a  Crofs  within  a  Bordure  engrailed 
Or,  five  Pellets;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Francis 
Grenville,  earl  of  Brooke  and  Warwick,  &c.  The  an- 
ceftors of  this  noble  family  are  of  Norman  extraction, 
and  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  who  con- 
ferred manors  and  lands  on  them  in  England,  of  a  con- 
fulerable  value  ;  and  at  length  they  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  the  caftle  of  Warwick,  the  prefent  feat  of 
the  family.  Sir  Fulke,  the  firftpeer  of  this  family, 
was  created  baron  Brooke  by  king  James  I.  Jan.  9. 
1620. 

9.  "  Argent,  a  Crofs  botonny  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  JVh/wood. 

10.  "Or,  a  Crofs  croflet  Gules;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Taddington. 

11.  "  Azure,  a  Crofs  potent  fitchy  Or."  This  en- 
lign  is  faid  to  have  been  borne  by  Ethelred  king  of 
the  Weit  Saxons  ;  and  crofTes  of  this  fort  are  frequent- 
ly met  with  in  coats-of-arms. 

12.  "  Party  per  pale,  Gules  and  Argent ;  a  Crofs 
potent  quadrate  in  the  centre,  between  four  Croflespat- 
tee  counter-changed  ;"  the  arms  of  the  epifcopal  fee 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  This  fee  was  originally 
fixed  at  Litchfield  ;  from  thence  removed  to  Chefter, 
and  from  both  to  Coventry.  It  contains  the  whole 
county  of  Stafford,  except  two  pariihes  ;  all  Derby- 
shire ;  the  better  part  of  Warwickshire,  and  near  half 
Shroplhire  ;  divided  into  the  four  archdeaconries  of 
Coventry,  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Salop.  The  parifhes 
are  557  in  number  ;  bur,  including  chapels,  they  a- 
mount  to  643. 

"  13.  Azure,  a  Crofs  moline  Argent ;"  borne  by 
his  grace  Cavendifh  Bentinck,  duke  of  Portland,  &c. 
This  noble  duke  is  defcended  from  a  very  ancient 
and  diftinguifhed  family  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  of  which  was  William  Bentinck,  Efq  ;  who, 


in  his  youth  Vvas  page  of  honour  to  William  prince  of  Of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  king  of  Great  Bri-  the  Crofs. 
tain,  and,  on  the  a-cceffion  of  William  and  his  con- 
fort,  was  made  groom  of  the  Hole,  privy-pnrfe  to 
his  majefty,  lieutenant-general  of  his  majefty's  ar- 
my, &c.  and  alfo  created  baron  of  Cirencefter,  vif- 
count Woodilock,  and  earl  of  Portland,  April  19. 
1689. 

14.  "  Argent,  a  Crofs  patonce  Sable  ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Rice. 

15.  "  Sable,  a  Crofs  patec  Argent;"  borne  by  the 
came  of  Maplefden. 

16.  "  Azure,  a  Crofs  flowery  Or  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Chewy. — This  is  faid  to  have  alfo  been  the 
arms  of  Edwin,  the  firft  Chriffian  king  of  Northum- 
berland. 

17."  Argent,  fix  Crofs  croflets  fitchy  3,  2,  1, 
Sable,  on  a  Chief  Azure,  two  Mullets  pierced  Or;" 
borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Clinton.,  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  &c.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  from  Jef- 
frey de  Clinton,  lord  chamberlain  and  treafurer  to 
king  Henry  I.  grandfon  to  William  de  Tankerville, 
chamberlain  of  Normandy  ;  from  whom  defcended 
William  de  Clinton,  chief  juftice  of  Chefter,  governor 
of  Dover  caftle,  lord  Warden  of  the  king's  forefts 
fouth  of  Trent.  Edward  lord  Clinton,  another  of 
this  noble  earl's  anceftors,  was  conftituted  lord  high- 
admiral  of  England  for  life,  in  the  reign  of  quten 
Elizabeth,  who  created  him  earl  of  Lincoln,  May  4. 

1572. 

18."  Gules,  a  Cheveron  between  ten  Croff«s  pa- 
tee,  fix  above  and  four  below,  Argent;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Frederick-Auguftus  Berkeley,  earl  of  Ber- 
keley, &c.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  from  Ro- 
bert Fitz-Harding,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  Berke- 
ley-caftle  in  Gloucefterfhire,  which  the  family  ftill  in- 
herits, and  from  whence  they  obtained  the  fr..rname  of 
Bzrkely,  from  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
king  of  England  ;  the  faid  Robert  Fitz-Harding 
was  defcended  from  the  royal  line  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark. 

19.  "  Azure,  three  Mullets  Or,  accompanied  with 
feven  Crofs-croflets  fitchy  Argent,  three  in  Chief,  one 
in  Fefs,  two  in  Flanks,  and  the  laft  in  Bafe ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  James  Somerville,  lord  Somerville. 
The  firft  of  this  name  on  record  is  Sir  Walter  de 
Somerville,  lord  of  Wichnore,  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford, who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

20.  "  Gules,  three  CrofTes  recercelee,  voided  Or, 
aChiefvairy  ermine  and  centre  ermine  ;"  borne  by 
the  right  hon.  John  Peyto  Veruey,  baron  Willough- 
by  de  Broke.  This  noble  lord  is  defcended  from 
William  de  Vernai,  who  fiouriihed  jn  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  I.  1419. 

Art.  VII.     Of  the  Saltier. 

Th  e  Saltier,  which  is  formedby  the  bend  and  bend1- 
finifter  crolhng  each  other  in  right  angles,  as  the  in- 
tersecting of  the  pale  and  fefs  forms  the  crofs,  con- 
tains the  fifth  part  of  the  field  ;  but  if  charged,  then 
the  third.  In  Scotland,  this  ordinary  is  frequently 
called  a  St  Andrew's  crofs.  It  may  like  the  others, 
be  borne  engrailed,  wavy,  &cas  alfo  between  charges 
ox  charged  with  any  thing.     See  examples  fig.  xi. 
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Sf0   i.  is  "  .Argent,  a  Saltier  Gules  ;"  borne  by  his 
ce  James  Fitz-Gerald,  duke  of  Lcincefter,  &c.Tlsis 
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noble  lord  is  deicended  from  Otho,  m  Other,  a  rich 
iXIX.  and  powerful  lord  in  the  time  of  king  Alfred,  de- 
icended from  the  dukes  of  Tufcany  ;  who  pulling  from 
Florence  into  Normandy,  and  ihcnce  into  England, 
there  the  family  fiourilhed,  until  Richard  Strongbow, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  their  kinfman,  engaged  them  to 
partake  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  in  which  Mau- 
rice Fitz-Gerald  embarked,  and  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal conquerors  of  that  kingdom,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  great  eftate  in  lands  in  the  province  of 
Leiniler,  and  particularly  the  barony  of  Offaley,  and 
the  caftle  of  Wicklow  ;  and  died,  covered  with  ho- 
nours, in  the  year  1 1 77,  24  Henry  II. 

2.  "  Gules,  a  Saltier  Argent,  between  twelve  Crofs 
croilets  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Other-Lewis 
Windfor  Hickman,  earl  of  Plymouth,  &c.  This  noble 
earl  is  defcended  from  Robert  Fitz-Hickraan,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Bloxham,  Oxfordfhire,  in  the  56  Hen, 
III  1272  ;  and  he  is  maternally  defcended  from  the 
noble  family  of  the  Windfors,  who  were  barons  of  the 
realm  at  the  time    of  the  conqueft. 

3.  "  Vert,  a  Saltier  wavy  Ermine;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Waksvian  of  Hockford,  in  Gloucefterlhire. 

4.  '*  Ermine,  a  Saltier  counter-compony  Or  and 
Gules  ;"  borne  by  the  name  oftr/wftone. 

5.  "  Argent,  a  Saltier  Azure  with  a  Bezant  in 
the  centre;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Philip  Yorke, 
earl  ofHardwicke,  &c.  He  was  in  October  1733 
conftituted  lord  chief-juftice  of  the  king's  bench,  and 
November  23.  in  the  fame  year,  created  baron  Hard- 
wicke  ofHardwicke. 

6.  "Argent  on  a  Saltier  Gules  an  Efcalop  Or  ;" 
the  arms  of  the  bifhoprick  of  Rochefter — This  dio- 
cefe,  the  leaft  in  England,  comprehends  only  afmall 
part  of  Kent,  in  which  there  are  150  churches  and 
chapels ;  and  the  two  parilhes  in  llelham  in  Cam- 
bridgelhire,  and  Frekenham  in  Suffolk.  It  has  only 
one  archdeacon,  that  of  Rochefter.  For  many  years 
it  was  in  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  archbiihop 
of  Canterbury. 

7.  "  Party  per  Saltier,  Azure  and  Argent,  on  a 
Saltier  Gules,  aCrefcentof  the  fecond  for  difference;" 
quartered  by  the  right  hon.  William  Hall  Gage,  vif- 
count  Gage,  of  Caflle-Iflandin  Ireland.  This  noble  fa- 
mily is  of  Norman  extraction,  and  derives  defcent  from 
de  Gaga  or  Gage,  who  attended  William  I.  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  England  ;  and,  after  the  conqueft  thereof, 
was  rewarded  with  large  grants  of  lands  in  the  forefl 
of  Dean,  and  county  ofGloucefter,  near  which  forefl  he 
fixed  his  refidence,  by  building  a  feat  at  Clerenwell, 
in  the  fame  place  where  the  houfe  of  Gage  now  Hands : 
he  alfo  built  a  great  houfe  in  the  town  of  Cirencefter, 
at  which  place  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
there.  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  the  eighth  baronet,  was 
created  baron  of  Caftle-Bar,  and  vifcount  Gage,  1721. 

8.  "  Gules,  on  a  Saltier  Argent,  a  Rofe  of  the  firft 
barbed  and  feeded  proper;"  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
George  Neville,  lord  Abergavenny,  premier  baren  of 
England. 

9.  "  Or,  on  a  Saltier  Azure,  nine  Lozenges  of 
the  firft ;"  the  paternal  arms  of  the  right  hon.  John 
Dairy mple,  earl  of  Stair,  &c.  Of  this  family,  which 
look  their  furname  from  the  barony  of  Dalrymple,  ly- 


ing on  therivtrDun  in  Ayrihire,  Scotland,  was  Adam 
de  Dairy  mple,  who  lived  in  the  rcignof  Alexander  III. 

10.  "  Argent,  01  a  Saltier  engrailed  Sable,  nine 
Annulets  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Leak. 

II.*'  Gules,  a  Saltier  between  four  Crefcents  Or  ;" 
borne  as  the  iecond  and  third  quarters  in  the  coat  of- 
arms  o{ the  right  honourable  Charles  Kinnaird,  lord 
Kinnaird.  George  Kinnaird,  Efq  ;  one  of  the  prt- 
fent  lord's  ancehors,  being  of  great  llrvice  to  king 
Charles  II.  during  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
he  was  by  that  prince,  at  his  reftoration,  made  one  of 
the  privy  council  ;  and  December  28.  1682,  created 
a  baron. 

12.  "  Argent,  a  Saltier  engrailed  between  four  Ro- 
fes  Gules,"  for  Lennox  ;  and  borne  at  firft  and  fourth 
quarters  in  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right  hon.  Francis 
Napier,  lord  Napier.  This  family  is  laid  to  be  de- 
fcended from  the  ancient  thanes  or  ftewards  of  Len- 
nox in  Scotland,  but  took  their  furname  of  Napier 
from  the  following  event.  King  David  II.  in  his  wars 
with  the  Englim,  about  the  year  1344,  convocating 
his  fubjeets  to  battle,  the  earl  of  Lennox  fent  his  fe- 
cond fon  Donald,  withfuch  forces  as  his  duty  obliged 
him  ;and,  coming  to  an  engagement,  where  the  Scots 
gave  ground,  this  Donald,  taking  his  father's  ftandard 
from  the  bearer,  and  valiantly  charging  the  enemy  with 
the  Lennox  men,  the  fortune  cf  the  battle  changed, 
and  they  obtained  the  victory  ;  whereupon  every  one 
advancing,  and  reporting  their  acts,  as  the  cuftom  was, 
the  king  declared  they  had  all  behaved  valiantly,  but 
that  there  was  one  among  them  who  had  na  pier,  that 
is,  no  equal ;  upon  which  the  laid  Donald  took  the 
name  of  Napier,  and  had,  in  reward  for  his  good  fer- 
vices,  the  lands  of  Gosfitld,  and  other  eftatcs  in  the 
county  of  Fife. 

13.  t(  Gules,  a  Saltier  Or,  furmounted  of  another 
Vert,"  for  the  name  of  Andrews  ;  and  borne  by  Sir 
William  Andrews,  bart.  of  Demon  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  who  is  defcended  from  Sir  Rebert  Andrews  of 
Normandy,  knight,  who  came  into  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Sir  William  Andrews,  the  fiift 
baronet  of  this  family,  was  created  December  u. 
1 641. 

14.  "Azure,  a  Saltier  quarterly  quartered  Or  and 
Argent."  The  arms  of  the  epifcopal  fee  of  Bath  and 
Wells. — The  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells  contains  all 
Somerfetlhire,  except  a  few  churches  in  Briftol.  And 
in  it  there  are  three  archdeaconries,  viz.  thofe  of 
Wells,  Bath,  and  Taunton.  The  number  of  parilhes 
is  388,  though,  according  to  fome,  the  total  number 
of  the  churches  and  chapels  amounts  to  503. 

15.  "  Party  per  Saltier  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Saltier 
counter-changed." 

16.  "  Party  per  Pale  indented  Argent  and  Sable, 
a  Saltier  counter-changed ;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Scote. 

17.  "  Argent,  three  Saltiers  conped  and  engrailed 
Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name  ef  Benton. 

18.  "  Argent,  a  Saltier  Gules,  and  a  Chief  Er- 
mine ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Francis  Thomas 
Fitzmaurice,  earl  of  Kerry,  &c.  This  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Kildare, 
who  are  originally  defcended  from  the  great  duke  of 
Tufcany, and  of  which  was  Otho, a  noble  baron  of  Italy, 
whofe  fon  Walter,  attending  the  Norman  conqueror 
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into  England,  was  made  conftable  of  the  caftle  of 
Windfor.  Raymond,  one  of  the  prefent  earl's  ancef- 
*  .tors,  had,  a  principal  hand  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
to  the  fubjection  of  Henry  II.  and  Dermoid  Mac- 
Car  ty,  king  of  Cork,  fought  his  aid  againft  his  fon 
Cormac  O'Lehanagh,  which  he  undertook,  and  deli- 
vered the  king  from  his  rebellious  fon ;  for  which 
that  prince  rewarded  him  with  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  where  he  fettled  his  fon  Maurice, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  county,  which  he  called 
Clan  Maurice,  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  prefent  earl  x>f 
Kerry,  who  is  vifepunt  Clan  Maurice.  Thomas  the 
firft  earl,  and  father  of  the  lafl,  was  the  21ft  lord 
Kerry,  who  was  created  earl,  January  1 7.   1 722. 

19.  "  Sable,  a  Saltier  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Azure, 
three  Fleurs-de-lis  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John 
Fitz- Patrick,  earl  of  Upper  OfTory,  and  baron  of  Gow- 
ran  in  Ireland.  This  moft  ancient  and  princely  fa- 
mily is  defcended  from  Heremon,  the  firft  monarch 
of  the  Milefian  race  in  Ireland  ;  and  after  they  had 
affirmed  the  furname  of  Fitz-Patrick,  they  were  for 
many  ages  kings  of  Oflbry,  in  the  province  of  Lein- 
fter.  John,  the  firft  earl  of  this  family,  fucceeded  his 
father  Richard,  as  lord  Gowtan,  June  9.  1727,  was 
created  earl  October  5.  1751,  and  died  1758. 

20.  "  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  three  Sal- 
tiers  counter-changed  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Lane. 
Thefe  arms  are  alfo  borne,  without  the  leaft  alteration, 
by  the  name  of  King/man  ;  for  which  fimilitude  we 
can  no  otherwife  account,  than  by  fuppofing  there  has 
been  fome  miftake  made  through  many  tranferiptions. 

Sect.  II.     Of  Sub-Ordinaries. 

Besides  the  honourable  ordinaries  and  the  diminu- 
tions already  mentioned,  there  are  other  heraldric  fi- 
gures called  fab-or  din  arks,  or  ordinaries  only,  which, 
by  reafon  of  their  ancient  ufe  in  arms,  are  of  worthy 
bearing,  viz.  The  Gyron,  Franc-quarter,  Canton, 
Pairle,  Fret,  Pile,  Orle,  Inefcutcheon,  Treffiire, 
Annulet,  Flanches,  Flafques,  Voiders,  Billet,  Lo- 
zenge, Gutts,  Ftifil,  Ruftre,  Mafcle,  Papillone,  and 
Diaper.     See  Plate  CCXXVII.  fig.  i.  (a.) 

The  Gyron  is  a  triangular  figure  formed  by  two 
lines,  one  drawn  diagonally  from  one  of  the  four  angles 
to  the  centre  of  the  ihield,  and  the  other  is  drawn  either 
horizontal  or  perpendicular,  from  one  of  the  fides  of  the 
ihield,  meeting  the  other  line  at  the  centre  of  the  field. 

Gyronny  is  faid,  when  the  field  is  covered  with  fix, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  gyrons  in  a  coat-of-arms  :  but  a 
French  author  would  have  the  true  gyronny  to  confift 
of  eight  pieces  only,  as  in  the  fig.  which  reprefents  the 
coat-of-arms  of  Flora  Campbell  countefs  of  Loudon, 
&c.  whofe  anceftor  was  created  baron  of  Loudon  in 
1604  by  James  VI.  and  earl  of  the  fame  place,  May  12. 
1633,  the  9th  of  Charles  I. 

The  Franc-quarter  is  a  fquare  figure,  which  occu- 
pies the  upper  dexter  quarter  of  the  ihield.  It  is  but 
rarely  carried  as  a  charge.  Silveftra  Petra  Santta  has 
given  us  a  few  inftancesof  its  ufe. 

The  Canton  is  a  fquare  pare  of  the  efcutcheon, 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  quarter,  but  without  any  fixed 
proportion.  It  reprefents  the  banner  that  was  given 
to  ancient  knights-bannerets,  and  generally  fpeaking, 
pofiefles  the  dexter-chief-point  of  the  ihield,  as  in  the 
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fig.  ;  but  fhould  it  poifefs  the  iinifter  corner,  which  is      gub- 
but  feldom,  it  muft  be  blazoned  a  canton-finifter.  Ordinaries. 

James  Coats  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  nine  honour-  vi- 
able ordinaries,  contrary  to  moft  heralds  opinion.  It 
is  added  to  coats-of-arms  of  military  men  as  an  aug- 
mentation of  honour  :  thus  John  Churchill,  baron 
of  Eyemouth  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  prefent  duke  of  Marlborough,  being  lieutenant  ge- 
neral to  king  James  II.  received  from  him  a  canton 
argent,  charged  with  the  red  crofs  of  England,  added 
to  his  paternal  coat,  "  which  is  Sable,  a  lion  rampant 
Argent." 

The  Fret  is  a  figure  formed  by  the  conjunction  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  faltier  with  the  under  half  of  the 
pale. 

The  pairle  is  a  figure  reprefenting  two  little  flicks, 
in  faltier,  with  a  mafcle  in  the  centre  interlaced. 
J.  Gibbon  terms  it  the  heralds  true-lovers  knot ;  but 
many  dilfent  from  his  opinion. 

Fretty  is  faid,  when  the  field  or  bearings  are  cover- 
ed with  a  fret  of  fix,  eight,  or  more  pieces,  as  in  the 
fig.  The  word  fretty  may  be  ufed  without  addition, 
when  it  is  of  eight  pieces ;  but  if  there  be  lefs  than 
that  number,  they  muft  be  fpeciried. 

The  pile,  which  con  fills  of  two  lines,  terminating 
in  a  point,  is  formed  like  a  wedge,  and  is  borne  en- 
grailed, wavy,  &c.  as  in  the  fig.  It  ifTues  in  general 
from  the  chief,  and  extends  towards  the  bafe ;  yet 
there  arc  fome  piles  borne  in  bend,  and  ifTuing 
from  other  parts  of  the  field,  as  may  be  feen  in  Plate 
CCXXX.  fig.  xii.  n°  12.  &c. 

The  Orle  is  an  ordinary  compofed  of  two  lines  go- 
ing round  the  fhield,  the  fame  as  the  bordure,  but  its 
breadth  is  but  one  half  of  the  latter,  and  at  fome  dif« 
tance  from  the  brim  of  the  fhield,  as  in  the  fig. 

The  Inefcutcheon  is  a  little  elcutcheon  borne  with- 
in the  fhield  ;  which,  according  to  Guillim's  opinion, 
is  only  to  be  fo  called  when  it  is  borne  fingle  in  the 
fefs-point  or  centre;  fee  the  fig.  on  Plate  CCXXVII. 
but  modern  heralds,  with  more  propriety  give  file- 
name of  inefcutcheon  to  fuch  as  are  contained  in  Plate 
CCXXX.  fig.  xii.  u°  2.  and  call  that  which  is  fixed 
on  the  fefs-point  efcutcheon  of  pretence,  which  is  to 
contain  the  arms  of  a  wife  that  is  an  heirefs,  as  men- 
tioned above. 

The  Tnfure  is  an  ordinary  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be  the  half  of  the  breadth  of  an  orle,  and  is  generally 
borne  flowery  and  counter-flowery,  as  it  is  alfo  very 
often  double,  and  fomfetimes  treble.  See  the  fig. 
(Plate  CCXXVII.).  This  double  treffiire  makes 
part  of  the  arms  of  Scotland,  as  niarfhalled  in  the  roy- 
al atchievement,  Plate  CCXXXI1.  fig.  xxi.  n°  7. 
and  was  granted  to  the  Scots  kings  by  Charlemagne, 
being  then  emperor  and  king  of  France,  when  he  en- 
tered into  a  league  with  Achaius  king  of  Scotland,  to 
fhow  that  the  French  lilies  fhould  defend  and  guard 
the  Scottifh  lion. 

The  Annulet,  or  ring,  is  a  well-known  figure,   and      piate 
is  frequently  to  be  found  in  arms  through  every  king-  CCXXVII 
dom  in  Europe:  ,  " 

The  Flanches  are  formed  by  two  curved  lines,  or 
femicircles,  being  always  borne  double.  See  the  fi- 
gure. C.  Leigh  obferves,  that  on  two  fuch  Flanches 
two  fundry  coats  may  be  borne. 

The 
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Sub-  The  Flafques  referable  the  nanches,  except  that  the 

Ordinaries,  circular  lines  do  not  go  fo  near  the  centre  of  the  field ; 
(fee  the  figure.)  J.  Gibbon  would  have  thefe  two  or- 
dinaries to  be  both  one,  and  wrote  flank ;  alleging, 
that  the  two  other  names  are  but  a  corruption  or  this 
lail  ;  but  as  G.  Leigh  and  J.  Guillim  make  them  two 
diltincl  and  subordinate  ordinaries,  we  have  inferted 
them  here  as  fuck. 

The  Voiders  arc  by  Guillim  considered  as  a  fubordi- 
nate ordinary,  and  are  not  unlike  the  flafques  (fee 
the  figure),  but  they  occupy  lefs  of  the  field. 

The  Billet  is  an  oblong  fquare  figure,  twice  as  long 
as  broad.  Some  heralds  imagine  that  they  reprefent 
bricks  for  building;  others  more  properly  confider  them 
as  reprefenting  folded  paper  or  letters. 

The  Lozenge  is  ordinary  of  four  and  equal  pa- 
rallel fides,  but  not  rectangular;  two  of  its  oppolite 
angles  being  acute,  and  the  other  two  obtufe.  Its 
ihape  is  the  fame  wirh  thofe  of  our  window-glalTes, 
before  the  fquare  came  fo  much  in  falhion.  See  the 
figure. 

Gutts  or  drops,  are  round  at  bottom,  waved  on  the 
fides,  and  terminate  at  the  top  in  points.  Heralds  have 
given  them  different  names  according  to  their  different 
tinclures:   thus,  if  they  are. 

{<T  Or 
j  d'  Eau 

^  they  arc  called  {  j   r' 

}        J  i  de  L  amies 

j  de  Vert 

[_  de  p'jix 

The  Fufil  is  longer  than  the  lozenge,  having  its  up- 
per and  lower  part  more  acute  and  iharp  than  the 
other  two  collateral  middle  parts,  which  acutenefs  is 
occafioned  by  theihort  diftance  of  the  fpace  between 
the  two  collateral  angles;  which  fpace,  if  the  fufil  is 
rightly  made,  is  always  Jhorter  than  any  of  the  four 
equal  geometrical  lines  whereof  it  is  compofed.  See 
the  fig.  ibid. 

The  ruftre  is  a  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  middle 
(fed  the  figure).  They  are  called  by  the  Germans  rut- 
ten.  Meneftrier  givesan  example  of  them  in  the  arms 
of  Lebaret  in  France,  argent  three  mitres  azure. 

The  Mafcleis  pretty  much  like  a  lozenge,  but  voided 
or  perforated  through  its  whole  extent,  fhowing  a  nar- 
row border,  as  in  the  figure.  Authors  are  divided 
about  its  refemblance  :  fonie  taking  it  for  the  malh  of 
a  net,  and  others  for  the  fpots  of  certain  flints  found 
about  Rohan  ;  and  as  no  writer  has  given  a  clearer 
account  in  support  of  this  laft  opinion  than  Colombiere 
author  of  La  Science  Heraldique,  we  lhall  tranferibe 
it  for  the  fatisfac~£k>a  of  the  curious. 

"  Rohan  (fays  he)  bears  Gules,  nine  Mafcles  Or 
3,  3,  3.  Opinions  have  varied  very  much  about  the 
originalof  the  mafcles  or  malhes  as  being  fomewhat 
like  the  malhes  of  nets  :  but  for  my  own  part,  having 
often  obferved  that  thofe  things  which  are  remarkable 
and  fingular  in  fome  countries,  have  fometimes  occa- 
fioned the  lords  thereof  to  reprefent  them  in  their  e- 
fentcheons,-  and  to  take  them  for  their  arms,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  lords  of  Rohan,  who  I  believe, 
are  the  first  that  bore  thefe  figures  in  their  arms,  tho' 
defcended  from  the  ancient  kings  and  princes  of  Bre- 
tagne,  took  them,  becaufe  in  the  moft  ancient  vifcounty 
of  Rohan,  afterwards  erecfed  into  a  dutchy,  there  are 
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abundance  of  ffrong  flints,  which  being  cut  in  two,      Sub- 
this  figure  appears  on  the  inlide  of  them  ;  as  alfo  the  Ordinaries 

carps,  which  are  in  the  flih-ponds  of  that  duchy,  have  ^~""~v ' 

the  fame  mark  upon  their  fcales:  which  being  very 
extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  that  country,  the  an- 
cient lords  of  the  fame  had  good  reafon,  upon  obfer- 
ving  that  wonder,  to  take  thofe  figures  for  their  arms, 
and  to  tranfmit  them  to  their  poherky,  giving  them 
the  name  of  made  j ,  from  the  Latin  word  macula,  fig. 
niiying  a  fpot ;  whence  fome  of  that  houfehave  taken 
for  their  motto,  Sine  macula  macla,  that  is,  A  mafcle 
without  a  fpot." 

Fapilione  is  an  expreffion  ufed  for  a  field  or  charge 
that  is  covered  with  figures  like  the  fcales  of  a  fifh. 
Monf.  Baron  gives  as  an  example  of  it  the  arms  of 
Monti  Gueules  Papelone  d'Argent.  The  proper  term 
for  it  in  Englilh  would  be  fcaliop-work. 

Diapering  is  faidof  a  field  or  charge  Ihadowed  with 
fiourilhings  or  foliage  with  a  colour  a  little  darker  than 
that  on  which  it  is  wrought.  The  Germans  frequently 
ufe  it  ;  but  it  does  not  enter  into  the  blazoning  or 
defcription  of  an  arms,  it  only  ferves  to  embellilh  the 
coat. 

If  the  fore  mentioned  ordinaries  have  any  attri- 
butes, that  is,  if  they  are  engrailed,  indented,  wavy, 
&c.  they  mull  be  diftinclly  fpecified,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  honourable  ordinaries. 

See  examples  of  fubordinaries,  &c.  fig.  xii. 

1.  "Gules,  an  Orle  Ermine;"  borne  by  the  name      plate. 
of  Humjramville.  CCXXX. 

2.  "  Argent,  three  Inefcutcheons  Gules  ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Hay,  and  the  2d  and  3d  quarters  in 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Hay,  earl 
of  Kinnoul,  &c — The  firft  of  the  name  of  Hay  that 
bore  thefe  arms,  got  them,,  as  Mr  Nifbet  obferves, 
becaufe  he  and  his  two  fons,  after  having  defeated  a 
party  of  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Loncarty,  anno 
942,  were  brought  to  the  king  with  their  ihields  all 
flamed  with  blood. 

3.  "  Argent,  a  Fret  Sable  ;"  born  by  the  right, 
hon.  Lionel  Falmiih,  earl  of  Dyfart,  &c.  This  fa- 
mily was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  King  Charles  I. 
in  1646. 

4.  "  Or,  fretty  of  Gules,  a  canton  Ermine,"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Henry  Noel,  earl  of  Gainfborough^. 
&c.  This  nobleman  is  defcended  from  — —  Noel 
who  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  in  conlideration  of  hisferviccs,  obtained  a  grant 
of  feveral  manors  and  Lnds  of  very  great  value.  Sir 
Edward,  who  was  knighted  by  King  James  on  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  and  created  a  baronet  June  29, 
161 1,  was  the  firft  advanced  to  the  honour  of  baron 
Noel,  March  23.  1616. 

5.  "  Girony  of  eight  Pieces  or  and  Sable  ;"  the 
ill  and  4th  quarters  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right, 
hon.  John  Campbell,  earl  of  Breadalbane,  &c.  This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  defcended,  in  a  regular 
fucceilion,  from  Duncan  the  firft  Lord  Campbell,  an- 
cestor of  the  family  of  Argyle.  John,  the  firft  earl,  in 
consideration  of  his  perfonal  merit,  was,  from  a  baro- 
net, created  lord  Campbell,  vifcount  Glenorchie,  and 
earl  of  Breadalbane,  Jan.  28. 1677,  by  Charles  II. 

6.  «  Lozengy  Argent  and  Gules  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Fitz-William,  earl  Fitz-William, 
&c.     This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  Sir  William 

Fitz- 
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Strb-      Fitz-Willum,  marfiial  of  the  army  of  William  die 
Ordinaries.  Conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Kaftings   in    Suffex,    by 

' — « '  ^y^jch    victory    that    prince    made    his   way  to  the 

throne. 

7.  "  Sable,  a  Mafcle  within  a  Tre  fibre  flowery  Ar- 
gent ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Hoblethorm. 

8.  "  Gules,  three  Mullets  Or,  within  a  Bordnre  of 
the  latter,  charged  with  a  double  Treffure  flowery  and 
counter- flowery  with  Fleurs-de-lis  of  the  firft  ;"  borne 
by  the  noble  family  of  Sutherland,  &rc.  This  family 
in  the  peerage,  is  amongft  the  ordeft  in  Britain,  if  not  in 
all  Europe  ;  the  title  of  earl  being  conferred  on  one 
of  their  anceftors  in  1067. 

9.  "  Azure,  a  Pile  Ermine,"  for  the  name  of 
Wyche  ;  and  is  quartered  as firft  and  fourth  in  the  c©at- 
of-armsof  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  bart. 

10.  "  Or,  on  a  Pile  engrailed  Azure,  three  Crois- 
cr  0  (lets  fit  dry  of  the  firft  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Rigdon. 

it.  "  Or,  on  a  Pile  Gules  three  Lions  of  England 
between  fix  Fleurs-de-lis  Azure  ;"  the  firft  and  fourth 
*  quarters  of  his  grace    Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  So- 
merset, &c.  granted  him  b}\  King  Henry  VIII.  on  his 
marriage  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour. 

12.  "  Ermine,  two  Piles  iifuing  from  the  dexter 
^nd  fiuifter  fides,  and  meeting  in  bafe  Sable  ;"  for  the 
name  of  Holies. 

13.  "  Argent,  three  Piles,  one  ifming  from  the 
Chief  between  the  others  reverfed,  Sable;"  for  the 
name  of  Hulfe,  and  borne  by  Sir  Edward  Hulfe,  bart. 

T4.  "  Azure,  a  Pile  wavy  bendways  Or  ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Aldham. — There  is  no  mention  made 
of  its  ifliung  out  of  the  dexter-corner  of  the  efcut- 
cheon,  for  this  is  fufficiently  determined  by  the  term 
bendways. 

15.  "  Or,  three  Piles  in  Bend,  each  point  enfigned 
with  a  Fleur-de-lis  Sable:"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Norton. 

16.  "Argent,  three  Piles  meeting  near  the  point  of 
the  Bafe  Azure  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Bryan. 

1  7.  "  Party  per  Pale  and  per  Bend  Or  and  Azure 
counter  changed  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Johnfon — 
This  bearing  is  equal  to  two  gyrons ;  fee  p.  454. 
col.    1. 

18.  "  Party  per  Pale  and  per  Cheveron  Argent  and 
Gules  counterchanged." 

19.  «<  Party  per  Pale  chappe  Or  and  Vert  coun- 
terchanged."    This  is  a  bearing  feldom  to  be   met 

with. 

20.  "  Party  per  Fefs  Gules  and  Argent,  a  Pale 
counterchanged;"  borne  by  the  name  ofLavider. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Common  Charges  borne  in  Coats-of-arms. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  in  all  ages  men 
hare  made  fife  of  the  representation  of  living  creatures 
an«l  other  Symbolical  ligns  to  diftinguifh  themfelves 
in  war;  and  thefe  marks,  which  wsre  promifcu- 
oufly  ufed  for  hieroglyphics,  emblems,  and  perfonal  de- 
vices, gave  the  firft  notion  of  heraldry.  But  nothing 
mows  the  extent  of  human  wit  more  than  the  great 
variety  of  thefe  marks  of  distinction,  Since  they  are 
compofed  "f  all  forts  of  figures,  fome  natural,  others 
artificial,  and  many  chimerical  ;  in  allufion,  it  is  to 
befuppnofed,  to  the  State,  quality,  or  inclination  of  the 

bearer, 
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Kence  ir  is  that  the  fun,  moon,  flars,  comets,  me-   Natural 
teors,  &c.  have  been  introduced  to  denote  glory,  gran-    Figures. 
deur,  power,  &x.     Lions,  leopards,  tygers,  Serpents,  s      v      ' 
flags,  &c.  have  been  employed  to   Signify  courage, 
ftrength,  prudence,  fwiftnefs,  &c. 

The  application  to  certain  exercifes,  fuch  as  war, 
hunting,  mufic,  &c.  hasfurnifned  lances,  fwords,  pikes, 
arms,  fiddles,  Sic.  Architecture,  columns,  cheverons, 
Sic. ;  and  the  other  arts  feveral  things  that  relate  to 
them.  - 

Human  bodies,  cr  diftinct  parts  of  them,  alfo  clothes 
and  ornaments,  have  for  fome  particular  intention, 
found  place  in  armory;  trees,  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  have  likewife  been  admitted  to  denote  the  ra- 
rities, advantages,  and  fingularities,  of  different  coun- 
tries. 

The  relation  of  fome  creatures,  figures,  Sic.  to  par- 
ticular names,  has  been  likewife  a  very  fruitful  fource 
of  variety  in  arms.  Thus  the  family  of  Conn  in gfby 
bears  three  coneys;  of  Arundel,  iix  Swallows  ;  of  Ur- 
fon  a  bear;  of  Lucie,  three  pikes,  in  Latin  iris  lueses 
pifejs ;  of  Starkey,  a  ftork ;  of  Caftleman,  a  caftle,. 
triple-towered  ;  of  Shuttleworth,  three  weaver's  flrut- 
tles,   &c. 

Bdides  thefe  natural  and  artificial  figures,  there  are 
chimerical  or  imaginary  ones  ufed  in  heraldry,  the  re- 
fult  of  fancy  and  caprice  ;  fuch  as  centaurs,  hydras, 
phenixes,,  griffons,  dragons,  Sic.  Which  great  variety 
of  figure^  (hows  the  impollibility  of  comprehending  all 
common  charges  in  a  work  of  this  nature  :  therefore 
fuch  only  {hall  be  treated  of  as  are  mo  ft  frequently 
borne  in  coats-of-arms. 

Art.  I.     Of  Natural  Fi cures    borne  in  coars- 

ef'-arms. 

Among  the  multitude  of  natural  things  which  are 
ufed  in  coats-of-arms,  thofe  moft  11  Sully  borne  are, 
for  the  fake  of  brevity  as  well  as  pcrfpicuity,  diftribu- 
ted  into  the  following  clafies,  viz. 

Celeflial  figures ;  as  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Effigies  of  men ;  women,  &c.  and  their  parts. 

Beafts ;  as,  lions,  flags,  foxes,  boars,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Birds ;  as,  eagles,  fwans,  ftorks,  pelicans,  Sec- 
arid  their  parts. 

Fijhes  ;  as,  dolphins,  whales,  fturgeons/trouts,  &c. 
and  their  parts. 

Reptiles  and  InfeEis  ;  as,  tortoifes,  Serpents,  grafs- 
hoppers,  Sic.  and  their  parts. 

Vegetables ;  as,  trees,  plants,  flowers,  herbs,  &c. 
and  their  parts. 

Staves;  as,  diamonds,  rubies,  pebbles,  rocks,  &c 

Thefe  eharges  have,  as  well  as  ordinaries,  divers 
attributes  or  epithets,  which  exprefs  their  qualities, 
pofitions  and  diSpofitions.  Thus  the  fun  is  Said  to  be 
in  his  glory y  eclipfed,  &c.  The  moon,  in  her  comple- 
ment, increfcent,  Sic.  Animals  are  faid  to  be  rampant 
paffant,  Sic.  Birds  have  alfo  T.heir  denominations, 
Such  as  clofe,  dif played,-  he.  Fi  flies  are  deScribed  to  be 
hattrianty  nalant,  Sic. 

I.  Examples  oj  Celeflial  Figures. 

I.  "  Azure,  a  Sun  in  his  Glory:"  borne   by  the      Plate 
name  o£  St  Clere  j  and  is  found  in  the  firft  and  fourth  CCXXX. 
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Celeftial   quarters  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  moil  noble  William- 
Figures.    John  Ker,   marquis  of  Lothian,  &c.     It  is  needlefs 
» to  exprefs  the  colour  of  the  fun,  nothing  being   capa- 
ble to  denote  it  but  gold. 

2.  "  Azure,  one  Ray  of  the  Sun,  bendways  Gules, 
between  fix  Beams  of  that  Luminary  Argent  ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Aldam.  There  is  no  mention  made 
of  their  iffuiug  out  of  the  dexter-corner  oftheefcut- 
cheon  ;  for  this  is  implied  in  the  term  bendvjays,  for 
•the  reafon  mentioned  before. 

3.  "  Argent,  fiveRays  of  the  Sun  iiTuing  out  of  the 
finifter-corner  Gules  ;  borne  by  the  name  of  Mudt- 
fhidcler,  a  family   of  diflinction  in  Franconia. 

4.  "  Or,  a  Sun  eclipfed."  This  bearing  is  feldom 
to  be  met  with,  except  in  emblematic  or  hieroglyphic 
figures  ;  and  might  be  exprelfed  Sable,  becaufe  that 
hue  is  accidental  and  not  natural. 

5.  '*  Gules,  the  Moon  in  her  complement  Or,  illu- 
flrated  with  all  her  light  proper."  This  is  fufRcient 
without  naming  the  colour,  which  is  Argent. 

6.  "  Azure,  a  Moon  decrefcent  proper;"  borne  by 
the  name  otDetaluna. 

7.  "  Gules,  a  Moon  increfcent  Or  ■>"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Defcus. 

8.  "  Argent,  a  Moon  in  her  detriment,  Sable." 
This  word  is  ufed  in  heraldry  to  denote  her  being 
eclipfed. 

9.  "  Azure,  a  Crefcent  Argent  ;"  borne  by  the 
aame  of  Lucy.  This  bearing  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  diffe- 
rence, it  being  auigned  to  the  fecond  fc:i,  as  before- 
mentioned. 

10.  "  Gules,  three  Crefcents  Argent  ;*'  borne  by 
Oliphant,  lord  Oliphant  (at  pre  fen  t  dormant).  A- 
mongfl  the  anceflors  of  this  noble  family  was  David 
de  Oliphant,  one  ofthofe  barons  who,  in  1142,  ac- 
companied King  David  I.  into  England  with  an  army, 
to  affift  his  niece  Matilda  againfl  King  Stephen  ;  but 
after  raifin<r  the  fico-e  of  Winchefler,  the  faid  Kino- 
David  was  fo  clofely  purfued,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fingular  conduct  of  this  brave  perfon,  theking 
would  have  been  taken  prifoner. 

11.  "  Azure,  a  Crefcent  between  three  Mullets 
Argent  ;"  borne  by  Arbuthnot,  vifcount  and  baron 
Arbuthnot.  In  the  year  1105,  the  firfl  of  this  family 
marrying  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Oliphard,  fherifF 
of  the  county  of  Kincardin,  with  her  he  had  the  lands 
of  Arbuthnot  in  that  county,  from  whence  he  took  his 
furname.  Robert  Arbuthnot  was  the  firfl  of  this  family 
who,  for  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles  T.  was,  Nov.  16. 
1641,  dignified  with  the  title  of  baron  and  vifcount 
Arbuthnot. 

12.  "  Gules,  a  Star  IfTuing  from  between  the  Horns 
of  a  Crefcent  Argent." 

1-3.  "  Azure,  a  Star  of  16  points  Argent  5"  borne 
by  the  name  oiHuitfon. 

14.  "  Argent,  three  Mullets  pierced  Sable  ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Woilajlon.. 

15.  "  Azure,  fix  Mullets  3,  2,  1,  Or  ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  WdjJi. 

t6.  "  Ermine,  a  Mullet  of  lix  points  Gules,  pier- 
ced ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Beffenbnl When   a 

mullet  has  more  than  five  points,  their  number  mult, 
in  blazoning,  be  always  named. 

17.  "Argent,  a  Rainbow  with  a  Cloud  at  each 
end  proper."  This  is  part  of  the  crefl  to  the  earl 
Vol.  VIII. 
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Hopeton's  coat-of-arms,  which  is  inferted  in   fig.  ix.Eftjie*  of 
n°  13.  The  whole  of  it  is  a  globe  fplit  on  the  top,  and     M<n. 
above  it  is  the  rain-bow,  &c.  '       * 

i3.  "  Party  per  Fefs  crenelle  Gules  and  Azure, 
three  Suns  proper  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Pierfon. 

19.  "  Gules,  a  Mullet  between  three  Crefcents  Ar- 
gent ,"  borne  by  the  name    of  Oliver. 

20.  "Gules,  a  Chief  Argent,  on  the  lower  part 
thereof  a  Cloud,  the  Sun's  refplendcnt  rays  iffijing 
throughout  proper  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Leefon. 

II.  Example*  of  Effigies  of  Men,  ire.  and  their  parts. 

1.  "  Azure,  the  Virgin  Mary  crowned,    with  her  f;?,  I/t< 
Babe  in  her  right  arm,  and  a  fceptre  in  her  left,  all 

Or  ;'•'  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Salifbury. 

2.  et  Azure,  a  Prcfuyter  fitting  on  a  Tomb-Hone,, 
with  a  Crown  on  his  head  and  Glory  Or,  his  rio-ht 
hand  extended,  and  holding  in  his  left  an  open  Book 
Argent,  with  a  Sword  crofs  his  mouth  Gules:"  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Chichefler. 

3.  "  Azure,  aBifhop  habited  in hispontificals, fitting 
on  a  chair  of  ftate,  and  leaning  on  the  unifier  fide 
thereof,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  Crofier,  his  right 
being  extended  towards  the  dexter  chief  of  the  efcut- 
cheon,  all  Or,  and  refling  his  feet  on  a  cufliion,  Gules, 
tafl'cled  of  the  fecond  ; "  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  bi- 
fhopric of  Clogherin  Ireland. 

4.  "  Azure,  a  Bifhop  habited  in  his  pontificals, 
holding  before  hint,  in  a  Pale,  a  Crucifix  proper  ;" 
the  coats  of  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Waterford  ia 
Ireland. 

5.  "Or,  a  Man's  Leg  couped  at  the  midfl  of  the 
thigh  Azure  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Haddon. 

6.  "  Azure,  three  finifler  Hands  couped  at  the 
wrift,  and  erected  Argent ;"  borne  by  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Malm  ai  11s. 

7.  "  Argent,  three  finifler  Hands  couped  at  the 
wrift,  and  erected  Gules  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  May- 
nard. — By  thefe  two  laflexamples  it  appears,  that  dif- 
ferent coatsof  arms  may  be  ealily  made  from  the  fame 
figure  or  figures,  by  varying  the  colours  only,  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  charge,  coanter-changings, 
partings,  &c. 

8.  "Argent,  a  Man's  Leg  erafed  at  the  midfl  of 
the  thigh  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Prime. 

9.  "  Gules,  three  Legs  armed  proper,  conjoined  in 
the  Fefs-point  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  flexed 
in  triangle,  garnifhed  and  fpurred,  Or."  This  is  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  and  is  quartered  by 
the  Mofl  noble  John  Murray,  duke  of  Athol,  titular 
lord  or  king  of  that  ifle. 

ro.  "  Gules,  three  dexter  Arms  vembraced  fefs  ways 
in  Pale  proper;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Armjlrong. 
Thiscoatis  very  well  adapted  to  the  bearer's  name,  and 
ferves  to  deno:e  a  man  of  excellent  conduct  and  valour. 

11.  "  Or,  three  Legscouped  above  the  knee  Sable  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Hojy. 

12.  "Vert,  three  dexter  Arms  conjoined  at  the 
fhoulaers  in  the  Fefs-point,  and  flexed  in  triangle  Or, 
with  fifls  clenched  Argent  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Trsviain. 

1 2,  Argent,  a  Man's  Heart  Gules,  within  two 
equilateral  triangles  interlaced  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Villages,  a  family  of  diflinttion  in  Provence. 

14.  "  Azure,  a  finiiter  Ann,  iiluingout  of  the 
3  L  dexter- 
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Pofitionsof  dexter-chief,  and  extended  towards  die  finifter-bafe 
Lions-     Argent." 

~  15.  "Argent,  a  dexter  Hand  couped  at  the  wrifl 

and    erected,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  Sable;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Mauley. 

16.  "Argent,  a  Man's  Heart  Gules,  enfigned 
with  a  Crow  Or,  and  on  a  Chief  Azure,  three  Mul- 
lets of  the  firft."  The  paternal  coat  of  the  name  of 
Douglas,  and  quartered  in  the  arms  of  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Chieenfberry  ;  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the 
carls  of  Morton  and  March,  and  the  lord  Mordington. 

.17.  "  Gules,  a  Saracen's  Head  affrontee  erafed  at 
the  neck  Argent,  environed  about  the  temples  with  a 
wreath  of  the  fecond  and  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  'Mergith. 

18.  '<  Argent,  three  Blackamoors  Heads  couped 
proper,  banded  about  the  head  Argent  and  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Tanner. 

19."  "  Gules,  three  Befants,  each  charged  with  a 
man's  face  affrontee  proper  -,"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Gamin. 

"io.  "  Or,  a  Blackamoor's  Head  couped  proper, 
banded  about  the  head  Argent,;"  borne;  by  the  name 
of  Uftoc. 

Obferve,  that  when  half  of  the  face,  or  little  more, 
of  human  figures,  is  feen  in  a  field,  itisthenfaid  to  be 
in  profile  ;  and  when  the  head  of  a  man,  woman,  or 
other  animal,  is  reprefented  with  a  full  face,  then  it  is 
termed  affrontee. 

III.  Examples  of  the  different  Pofitions  of  Lions,  tkc.in 
Coats-o$-Arms. 

i.  "  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  Gules  ;"  quartered  by 
CCXXXI.  Percy,  duke  of  Northumberland;  &c. 
fig,    5.  2.  "  Azure,  a  Lion  rampant-guardant  Or  ;"  borne 

by  the  name  of  Fitz-Ham??iond. 

3.  <<  Gules,  a  Lion  rampant-reguardant  Or  ;"  quar- 
tered by  Cadogan ,  lord  Cadogan,  &c. 

4.  f*  Ermine,  a  Lion  faliant  Gules ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  W  or  ley. 

5.  "  Azure,  a  Lion  ftatant-guardant  Or  ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Bromfield. 

6.  "  Or,  a  Lion  pafTant  Gules  ;  borne  by  the  name 
of  Games. 

7.  "  Argent,  a  Lion  paffant-guardant  Gules, 
crowned  Or  ;"  quartered  by  the  right  hon.  James  O- 
gilvy,  earl  of  Finlater,  &c. 

8.  "  Gules,  aLion  fejant  Argent." 

9.  "  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  double-headed  Azure  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Mafon. 

1  o. "  Sable,  two  Lions  rampant-combatant  Or,  ar- 
med andlangued  Gules  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Carter. 

11.  "  Azure,  two  Lions  rampant- adoflee  Or." 
This  coat  of  arms  is  fajd  to  have  been  borne  by  A- 
chillesat  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

12.  "  Sable,  two  Lioncels-  counter-paflant  Argent, 
the  uppermoft  towards  the  finifter  fide  of  the  efcut- 
cheon,  both  collared  Gules;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Glegg. — It  is  the  natural  difpofition-  of  the  Lion  not  to 
bear  a  rival  in  the  field :  therefore  two  lions  cannot  be 
borne  in  one  coat  of  arms,  but  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be 
lion's  whelps  called  lioncels  ;  except  when  they  are 
parted  by  an  ordinary,  as  in  fig.  viii.  n°  1 7.  or  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  that  they  Teem  to  be  diftinctly  feparatedfrom 
each  other,  as  in  fig.  xv.  fl°  20,  In  the  two  foregoing 
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examples  they  are  called  lions,  becaufe  in  the  icth  they  Pofitions  of 
feem  to  be  ftrivingfor  the  fovereignty  of  the  field  which  xions. 
they  would  not  do  unlefs  they  were  of  full  growth  : 
and  in  the  1 1  th  they  are  fuppofed  to  represent  two 
valiant  men,  whofe  difpute  being  accommodated  by 
the  prince,  are  leaving  the  field,  their  pride  not  luffe- 
ring  them  to  go  both  one  way. 

13.  "  Argent,  a  Demi-lion  rampant  Sable  ;  borne" 
by  the  name  of  Mervin. 

14.  "  Gules,  a  Lion  couchant  between  fix  Crofs- 
croflets,  three  in  Chief/and  as  many  in  Bafe,  Argent  ;" 
forthenameofT>'«^,- and  is  the  firft  and  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  arms  of  Sir  Cbarles-Kemys  Tynte,  hart. 

14.  "  Azure,  a  Lion  dormant  Or.'* 

1 5.  "  Or,  out  of  the  midft  of  a  Fefs  Sable,  a  Lion 
rampant-naiifant  Gules ;"  borneby  the  name  of  E?nme.. 
This  form  of  blazon  is  peculiar  to  all  living  things 
that  lhall  be  found  iffuiugoutof  the  midft  of  fo.iue  or- 
dinary or  other  charge. 

17.  "  Axxxrt,  three  Lioncels  rampant  Or  ;"  borne 
by  Fienes,  vifcountand  baron  Saye  and  Sele. 

18.  "  Gules,  a  tricorporated  Lion  iffuing  from  thre* 
parts  of  the  Efcutcheon,  all  meeting  under  one  Head 
in  the  Fefs-point  Or,  langued  and  armed  Azure;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Crouchback.  This  coat  apper- 
tained to  Edmund  Crouchback  earl  of  Lancafkr,  in 
the  reign  of  his  brother  king  Edward  I.  ■ 

19.  "  Gules,  abefantbetween  three  Demi-lions  ram- 
pant Argent ; ''  borne  by  Bennet,  earl  of  Tankerville, 
&c.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  family  of 
theBennetsin  Berkfliire,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  II!.  Charles,  lord  OlTulfton,  grand- 
father of  the  prefent  earl,  was  created  earl  of  Tanker- 
ville on  October  19.  1  714,  by  George  I. 

20.  "  Party  per  Pale  Azure  and  Gules,  three  Lions 
rampant  Argent ;"  borne  by  Herbeftearl  of  Pembroke, 
&c.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  from  Henry  Fitz- 
Roy,  natural  fon  to  Henry  1.  Sir  William  Herbert, 
one  of  the  anceftors  of  the  prefent  earl,  was  mafter  of 
the  horfe  to  king  Henry  VJII.  lord  prefident  of  the 
marches  of  Wales,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was 
alfo,  by  that  king,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  baron 
Herbert  of  Caerdiff,  Oct.  10,  1551.  andthe  very  next 
day  created  earlof  Pembroke. — Obferve,  that  if  a  lion, 
or  any  other  beaft,  is  reprefented  with  its  limbs  and 
body  feparated,  fo  that  they  remain  upon  the  field  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  their  natural  places,  it  is  then 
termed  Dehache  or  couped  in  all  its  parts ;  of  which 
very  remarkable  bearing  there  is  an  inftance  in  ar- 
mory, which  is,  "  Or.  a  Lion  rampant  Gules,  deha- 
che, or  couped  in  all  its  parts,  within  a  double  Tref- 
fure  flowery  and  counterflowery  of  the  fecond  ;"  born* 
by  the  name  of  Maitland. 

IV.  Examples   of  other  Quadrupeds,  and  their  Parts, 
borne  iit  Coats-of-Arms. 

1.  Sable,  a   Camel  ftatant   Argent;  "  borne  by  the  Fig.  16. 
name  of  Camel. 

2.  "  Gules,    an  Elephant  ftatant    Argent,   talked 
Or." 

3.  "    Argent,  a  Boar  ftatant  Gules,  armed  Or  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Trewarthen. 

4.  Sable,  a  Bull  paifant  Or  ;''  borne  by  the  name 
of  Fit z-Geffrey. 

$."  Sable,  tiiree  Nags  Heads  erafed    Argent;" 

borne 
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Differ«nt  borne  by  Blayney,  baron  Blayney  of  Monaghan,  in  Ire- 
Animals,  land,    This  noble  family  is  defcended  in  a  direct  line 
*       '  from  Cadwallader,  a  younger   fon  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  the  firft  peer  was  Sir  Edward   Blayney, 
knight,  who  was  created  a  baron  by    king  James  I. 
July  29.    1621. 

6.  "  Argent,  three  Boars  He&ds  erafed  and  erect 
Sable,  langued  Gules,"  for  the  name  of  Booth. 

7.  '*  Azure,  three  Boars  Heads  erafed  Or  ;"  quar- 
tered by  his  grace  Alexander  Gordon  duke  of  Gordon, 
&c.  Of  this  great  and  noble  family  which  took  their 
furname  from  the  barony  of  Gordon  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  there  have  been,  befides  thofe  m  North  Bri- 
tain, feveral  of  great  diftinclion  in  Mufcovy  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  king  Malcolm  IV.  1 160,  this  family  was  very 
numerous,  and  flourifhed  in  the  county  aforefaid. 

8.  "  Argent,  three  Bulls  Heads  erafed,  Sable,  arm- 
ed Or ;"  borne  by  Skeffington,  earl  of  Maflareene,  &c. 
of  Ireland.  This  ancient  and  noble  family  derives  its 
name  from  the  village  of  Skeffington,  in  the  county  of 
Leicefter,  of  which  place  Simon  Skeffington  was  lord 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  from  him  defcended  Sir 
William  Skeffington,  knt.  made  fo  by  king  Henry  VII. 

■9.  <<  Argent,  two  foxes  counter-faliant,  the  dex- 
ter furmounted  of  the  iinifter  Gules ;  for  the  name  of 
Kadrod-Hard,  an  ancient  Britifh  family,  from  which 
is  defcended  Sir  Wynne,  bart.  who 

bears  this  quartered,  fecond  and  third,  in  his  coat  of 
arms. 

•  10.."  Argent,  three  Bulls  paffant  Sable,  armed 
and  unguled  Or;"  for  Afhley,  and  quartered  by  the 
right  hon.  Anthony- Afhley  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
&c.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  Richard  Coo- 
per, who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
and  pur  chafed  the  manor  of  Paulet  in  the  county  of  So- 
merset, of  which  the  family  are  flill  proprietors.  But 
his  anceftor  who  makes  the  greateft  figure  in  hiftory 
is  Sir  Anthony- Afhley  Cooper,  who  was  created  baron 
Afhley  of  Winbourn  April  20. 166  1 ,  and  afterwards 
earl  of  Shaftefbury  April  23.  1672. 

11.  "  Ermine,  three  Cats  paffant  in  Pale  Argent;" 
for  the  name  of  Adams. 

12.  "  Gules,  two  Grehounds  rampant  Or,  reflect- 
ing each  other ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Dogget. 

13.  "  Or,  an  Afs's  Head  erafed  Sable  ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Hack-well. 

14.  "  Gules,  three  Lions  gambs  erafed  Argent ;" 
for  the  name  of  Newdig ate. 

15.  "  Argent,  three  Lions  Tails  erected  and  erafed 
Gules ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Cork. 

16.  "Azure,  a  Buck's  Head  cabofled  Argent;" 
borne  by  Legge,  earl  of  Dartmouth,  &c.  This  noble 
family  is  defcended  from  Signior  de  Lega,  an  Italian 
nobleman,  who  flourifhed  in  Italy  in  the  year  1297. 
What  time  the  family  came  into  England  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  appears  they  were  fettled  at  Legge-place  near 
Tunbridge  in  Kentj  for  many  generations  ;  and  Tho- 
mas, one  of  their  anceflors,  was  twice  lord-mayor  of 
London,  viz.  in  1346  and  1353. 

17.  "  Argent,  two  Squirrels  fejant  adoffee  Gules," 
for  the  name  of  SamwelL 

18.  "  Gules,  a  Goat  paifant  Argent;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Baker. 

19.  "  Sable,  a  Stag  flanding  at  gaze  Argent;" 
bor-ne-  by  the  name  of  Jones,  cf  Monmouthlhire. 


20.  "  Azure,  three  Holy  Lambs  Or  ;"  borne  by     liirds, 
the  name  of  Row.  Ftfhes,  &c. 

V.  Exa?nples  of  Birds,  Fijhes,  Reptiles,  &c. 

1.  'f  Ermine,  an  Eagle  difplayed  Sable  ;"  borne  by  Fig.  17, 
the  name  of  Bedding  field. 

2.  "  Gules,  a  Swan  clofe  proper ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Leigham. 

3.  *<  Argent,  a  Stork  Sable,  membered  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Starkey. 

4.  "  Gules,  a  Pelican  in  her  neft  with  wings  ele- 
vated, feeding  her  young  ones  Or;  vulned  proper  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Carne. 

5.  "  Argent  three  Peacocks  in  their  pride  proper  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Pawne. 

6.  "  Sable,  a  Gofhawk  Argent,  perching  upon  a 
flock  in  the  Bafe-point  of  the  Efcutcheon  of  the  fe- 
cond armed,  jeifed,  and  belled  Or  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Weele. 

7.  "Or,  a  Raven  proper;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Corbet, 

8.  "  Argent  three  Cocks  Gules,  crefled  and  jow- 
lopped  Sable,  a  Crefcent  furmounted  of  a  Crcfcentfor 
difference  ;'' borne  by  Cockayne,  vifcount  Cullen,  of 
Donegal  in  Ireland. Of  this  ancient  family  was  Andreas 
Cockayne  of  Afhburne  in  the  county  of  Derby,  who 
lived  in  the  28th  year  of  Edward  I.  Charles,  fon  to 
Sir  William  Cockayne  lord-mayor  of  London,  1619, 
was  the  firft  who  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by 
Charles  I.  Auguft  11.  1642. 

9.  "  Sable,  a  Dolphin  naiant  embowed  Or  ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Sy  mauds.  This  animal  is  borne  by  the 
eldeft  fon  of  the  French  king,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  no  other  fubject  in  that  kingdom  being  per- 
mitted to  bear  it.  In  England,  where  that  rule  can- 
not take  place,  there  are  feveral  families  that  have 
dolphins  in  their  coats-of-arms. 

10  "  Argent,  three  Whales  Heads  ere&and  erafed 
Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Whalley. 

11.  "  Gules,  three  Efcallops  Argent  ;"  borne  by 
Keppel,  earl  of  Albemarle,  &c.  This  family  is  defcend- 
ed from  Arnold  Jooft  van  Keppel,  a  nobleman  of  the 
province  of  Gelderland  in  Holland,  who  came  over  in- 
to England  with  the  prince  of  Orange  in  1688,  to  whom 
he  was  then  a  page  of  honour,  and  afterwards  mailer 
of  therobes,and  was  by  him  created  a  peer  of  England, 
by  the  title  of  earl  of  Albemarle,  in  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy in  France,  February  10.  1696. 

12.  "  Azure,  three  Trouts  fretted  in  Triangle  Ar- 
gent;" borne  by  the  name  of  Trout  beck. 

13. "  Vert,  a  Grafshopper  paffant  Or." 

14.  "  Azure,  three  Bees  two  and  one  volant  in  pale 
Argent  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Bye. 

15.  "  Vert,  a  Tortoife  paifant  Argent  ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Cawdy. 

16.  "  Gules,  an  Adder  nowed  Or  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Naithily.  Adders,  fnakes,  and  ferpents  are 
faid  to  reprefent  many  things,  which  being  according 
tp  the  fancy  of  the  ancients,  and  a  few  modern  authors 
who  have  adopted  their  opinions,  it  is  needlefs  to  en- 
large upon.  It  is  certain  they  often  occur  in  armory  ; 
but  the  noblefl  is  that  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  viz. 
"  Argent,  a  Serpent  gliding  in  Pale  Azure,  crowned 
Or,  vorant  an  Infant  iffoing  Gules."  The  occaliou 
of  this  bearing  was  this  :  Ctho,  firft  vifcount  of  Milan, 
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Reptile?,  going  to  the  Holy  Land  with'  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
Planes,  ike,  defeated  ami  flew  in  iingle  combat  the  great  giant 
Volux,  a  man  of  an  extraordinary  ftature  and  ftrength, 
who  had  challenged-  the  braveft  of  the  Chriftian  army. 
The  vii'coain  having  killed  him,  took  his  armour,  and 
among  it  his  helmet,  the  cr-eit  whereof  was  a  ferpent 
fwillowing  an  infant,  worn  by  him  to  ftrike  terror  In- 
to thofe  who  lhould  be.  fo  bold  as  to  engage  him. 

1 7. ""Ermine,  a  R.ofe  Gules  barbed  and  feeded 
proper  ;"  borne  by  Boicawen  vifcount  Fatmonth,  &c. 
This  noble  lord  is  defcendedfrom  Richard  Boicawen, 
of  the  town  ofBofcawen",  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
who  iiouriihed  in  the  reign  of  king  Eward  VI.  Hugh, 
rhe  firft  peer  of  this  ancient  family,  was  created  baron 
of  Bofcawen-Rofe,  and-  vifecunt-  Falmouth,  on  the 
13th  of  June  1720,  6th  of  George  I. 

18.  "  Azure,  three  Laurel-leaves  flipped  Or ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Leiic/h/j,  and  quartered  by  rhe  right 
hon.  Granville-Levefon  Gower,  earl  of  Gower,  &c. 

19.  **  Azure,' three  Garbs  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Guwing.  Thefe  are  iheaves  of  wheat ;  but  though 
they  were  barley,  rye,  or  any  other  corn  whatfoever, 
it-is  fufHcieut,  in  blazoning,  to  call  them  Garbs,  tell- 
ing the  tincture  they  are  of. 

20.  "Gules,  three  Cinquefoils  Argent ;"  borne  by 
Larabart,  baron  of  Cavan,  &c.  in  Ireland.  Of  this 
ancient  family,  which  is  of  French  extraction,  was  Sir 
Oliver,  who,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  attending 
the  earl  of  Eifex  to  Spain,  was  there  knighted  by  him, 
i.nd  afterwards  returning  with  thai  earl  into-  Ireland, 
was,  for  his  lingular  ftrvice  in  the  north  again  ft  O'Neal 
earl  of  Tyrone,  made  camp-mafter  general,  andprefi- 
dent  of  Connaught;  and  February  17.  16 17,  was  cre- 
ated lord  Lambart  and  baron  of  Cavan  by  king  James  I. 

It  mult  be  obferved,  that  trees  and  plants  are  fome- 
times  faid  to  be  trunked,  eradicated,  fluctuated,  or 
raguled,  according  as  they  are  reprefented  in  arms. 

Art.  2.     Of  Artificial  Figures  borne  in  Coats  of 

Arms, 

After  the  various  productions  of  nature,  artificial 
figures,  the  objects  of  arts  and  mechanics,  claim  the 
next  rank.  They  may  be  diftributed  into  the  follow- 
ing dalles,  viz. 

Warlike  injlrmnents ;  as  fwords,  arrows,  battering- 
rams,  gauntlets,  helmets,  fpears,  pole-axes,  &c. 

Ortiaments  ufed  in  royal  and  religious  ceremonies  % 
as  crowns,  coronets,  mitres,  wreaths,  crofiers,  &c. 

Architedure  ;  as  towers,  caftles,  arches,  columns, 
plummets,  battlements,  churches  portcullifles,  &g. 

Navigation  ;  as  fhips,  anchors,  rudders,  pendants, 
fails,  oars,  mails,  flags,  galleys,  lighters,  &c. 

Ali  thefe  bearings  have  different  epithets,  ferving 
either  to  exprefs  their  petition,  difpoiition,  or  make  : 
viz.  fwordsarefaid  tobe  erect, pommeled, hiked,  &C.; 
arrows,  armed,  feathered,  &c. ;  towers  covered,- em- 
battled, &c  ;  and  fo  on  of  all  others,  as  will  appear  by 
the  folio  wing  examples. 

1.  "  Sable,  three  Swords,  their  points  meeting  in 
the  Bafe  Argent,  pommeled  andhilted  Or,  a  Crefcent 
inchief  of  thefecondfor  difference;"  borne  by Powlet, 
duke  of  Bolton,  &c.  This  noble  duke  is  defcendedfrom 
Hercules  lord  of  Tournon  in  Picardy,  who  came  over 
to  England  with  Jeffrey  Plantagenetearl  of  Anjou,  third 
fon  of  king  Henry  II.  and  among  other  lands  had  the 
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lordfhip  of  Paulet  in  Somerfetlhire  conferred  on  him.  Artificial 
William'  PuVvltt,  the  firft  peer  oi  this  illuftrious  and  Figm-es. 
loyal  family,  was  treafurer  of  the  houfchold  to  king 
Henry  Vlli.  and  by  him  created  baron  St  John  of  Ba- 
ling, in  rhe  conntyof  Southampton,  March  9.  x  53S. 

2.  "Argent,  three  Battering-rams  barways  in  Pale, 
headed  Azure  and  hooped  Or,  au.  Annulet  for-eiffer- 
ence  ;"  borne  by  Bertie,  earl  of  Abington,  &c.  The 
firft  of  the.  family  of  Bertie  that  bore  the  title  of  earl  of 
Abington  was  James  B«nie.lord  Norm  of  Rycotc,  bet- 
ing created  earl,  November  3-0.  i682,by  Charles  II. 

.3,  ij  Azure,  three  left-hand  Gauntlets  with  their 
backs  forward  Or;"  borne  by  Fane,  tarlof  Vv'eilraore- 
land,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is. 'defcendedfrom  rhe  Fanes, 
an  ancient  family  which  reiided  at  Badfal  in  Kent, 
from  which  defcended  Francis  Fane,  fon  and  heir  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fane,  knight,  by  Mary  his  wife,  fole 
daughter  and  hcirefs  to  Henry  Nevil  lord  Abergaven- 
ny, afterwards  created  baronets  Defpenfer.  The  faid 
Francis  was  a  knight  of  the  Bath  ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  king  James  I.  was  created  baron  Burgherih  and 
earl  of  Weftmoreland  December  29.  1624. 

4.  li  Azure,  three  Arrows  their  points  in  bafe  Or ;" 
borne  by  Archer,,  lord  Archer,  &c.  This  noble  lord 
is  defcended  from  John  de  Archer,  who  came  over 
from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror;  and 
this  family  is  one  of  the  moit  ancient  in  Warwick- 
ihire,  being  fettled  at  Umber llade  in  that  county  ever 
fince  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  His  lordfhip  is  the-  firft- 
peer ;  and  was  created  lord  Archer  and  baron  of  Um- 
berflade  by  king  George'  II.  July  14.  1747. 

5.  "  Gules, two  Helmets  in  chiei  proper,  garnifli- 
ed  Or,  in  a  Bafe  of  a  Garb  of  the  third  ;"  borne  by 
Cholmondeley,  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  &c.  This  noble 
earl  is  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Egerton 
in  Chefhire,  which  flouriihed  in  the  time  of  the  con- 
queft,  from  whom  alfo  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  is  de- 
fcended. The  firft  Englifhpeer  of  this  branch  was 
Hugh  vifcount  Cholmondeley  of  Kells,  in  Ireland, 
who,  joining  with  thofe  who  oppofed  die  arbitrary 
meafures  of  king  James  IL  was  on  the  acceilion  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary  created  lord  Cholmondeley  of 
Nampt-wich,  in  the  county  of  Chcfter. 

6.  "  Argent,  a  Ship  with  its  Sails  furled  up  Sable  ;" 
quartered  by  Hamilten,  earl  of  Abercofn,  &c.  The 
defcent  of  this  noble  family  is  from  that  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  for  James,  the  fourth  lord  Hamilton  and 
fecond  earl  of  Arran,  marrying  lady  Margaret  Douglas 
daughter  of  James  the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  her 
had  four  fons,  James,  John,  Claud,  and  David;  where- 
of Claud  Was  progenitor  of  the  lord  we  are  nowfpeak- 
ing  of;  and  in  contideration  of  his  merit  and  loyalty  to 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  James  VI.  created  him  lord 
Paifley  in  1591,  as  alfo  carl  of  Abercorn,  baron  of  Ha- 
milton, &c.  July  10.  1606. 

7.  «  Or.  an  Anchor  in  pale  Gules;"  quartered  by 
the  moft  noble  George  Johnfton,  marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  &c.  The  Johnftons  are  an  ancient  and  warlike 
family,  and  derive  their  furname  from  the  barony  of 
Johnfton  in  Annandale. 

8.  "  Sable,  three  Spears  heads  erect  Argent,  imbrued 
Gules, on  a  chief  Or,  as  many  Pole-axes  Azure;"  borne 
by  King,  lord  King,  &c.  Peter  King,  Efq;  the  firft 
lord  of  this  ancient  family,  was  chofen  recorder  of  the 
city  of  London,  July  27.  1708,  and  on   the   12th  of 
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Artificial   September  following  had  the  honour   of  knighthcod 

Figures,    conferred  on  him.  He  was  constituted  lord-chief-juitice 

1 « '  of  the  common  pleis  In  the  firll  year  of  kingGebrge  I. 

1 71 4;  on  the   fth   of  April  following  was  fworn  of 

his  majefty's  molt  hon.  privy  council;  and  on  May  19. 

1723,  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  by  the  title 

of  lord  "King,  baron  of  Ockham. 

9.  "  Gules,  three  Clarions  Or  ;"  quartered  by  Car- 
teret, earl  of  Granville,  ccc.  this  ancient  and  worthy 
family  derives  its  pedigree  from  Grferey  de  Carteret, 
who  attended  William  the  conqueror  in  his  defcent 
upon  England,  and  contributed  to  the  victory  he  ob- 
tained over  king  Harold,  at  Haitings  in  Suffex,  1066, 
he  had  manors  and  lands  in  England  conferred  on  him 
by  that  prince,  as  a  reward  for  his  eminent  fervices 
George  the  firll  carl  was,  in  confideration  of  his  own 
merit  and  the  fervices  of  his  anceftors,  created  a  peer 
o»  Great  Britain,  October  19.  1681. 

10.  <<  Argent,  a  Maunch  Sable  ;"  borne  by  Haflings, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  &c.  Theprefent  noble  earl  isde- 
fcended  from  Hugh  de  Haflings  a  younger  fon  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Haflings,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, of  which  family  was  William  de  Haflings,  flew- 
ardof  the  houfehold  to  king  Henry  I. — William,  the 
flrfl  lord  Haflings,  was  created  a  baron  on  July  6. 1 461, 
by  kiugEdward  IV. 

11.  **  Azure,  a  circular  Wreath  Argent  and  Sable, 
with  four  Hawk's  Bells  joined  thereto  in  quadrature 
Or  •".  borne  by  Jocelyn,  vifconnt  Jocelyn,  &c.  This 
noble  family  is  of  great  antiquity;  for,  after  the  Romans 
h  ad.be  en  maflers  of  Britain  500  years,  wearied  with  the 
"wars,  thtytook  their  final  farewel  of  it,and  carried  away 
with  them  a  great  many  of  their  brave  old  Britifh  fol- 
diers,  who  had  ferved  them  at  their  wars  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  whom  they  gave  Amorica  in  France, 
for  their  former  fervices,  which  country  was  from  them 
afterwards  called  Little  Britain.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
there  were  fome  of  this  family  amongft  them  ;  and  that 
they  £ave  the  name  of  Jocciyn  to  a  town  in  this  coun- 
try, which  full  preftrves  that  name  :  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  they  returned  with  William  the  Con- 
queror; for  we  find,  in  1066,  mention  made  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Jocelyn.  This  prefent  nobleman  the  firfl 
lord  of  the  family,  was  created  baron  Newport,  of 
Newport  in  Ireland,  on  November  29.  I743>  and  vif- 
count  in  November  175 r. 

12.  *  Gules,  three  Towers  Argent ,-"  quartered  by 
Fowler,  vifcount  Afhbrook,  &c.  William  Fowler,  Efq. 
was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  king  George  II.  and 
created  baron  of  Caftle-Durrow,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, October  27.  1733;  and  his  fon  was  created  vif- 
count Afhbrook.  of  Afhbrook  in  Ireland,  on  Sept.  30. 
1 751.  now  extinct. 

13.  "  Gules,  two  Keys  in  Saltier  Argent,  in  Chief 
a  Royal  Crown  proper  ;"  the  arms  of  the  archbifhopric 
of  York. 

14.  "  Gules,  two  Swords  inSaltier  Argent,  pom- 
meled and  hiked  Or;"  the  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of 
London. 

15.  "  Sable,  a  Key  in  Bend,  furmounted  by  a 
Crofier  in  Bend  finifter,  both  Or  ;"  the  arms  of  the 
bifhopric  of  St  Afaph. 

16.  "  Gules,  two  Keys  adoffee  in  Bend,  the  up- 
permoft  Argent,  the  other   Or,  a  Sword  interpofed 
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between  them  in  bendfinifler  ofthefecond,  pomme-  fchimerical 
led  and  hiked  of  the  third  ;"  the  arms  of  the  bilhop-    Figures. 

ricof  Winchefter.  ' * ' 

17"  Gules,  three  Mitres  with  their  pendants  Or  ;" 
the  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Chefler. 

18.  "  Sable,  three  Ducal  Coronets  paleways  Or  ;" 
the  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Briftol. 

19.  "  Gules,  a  Sword  erectin  a  pale  Argent,  pommel- 
ed and  hiked  Or,  furmounted  by  two  Keys  inSaltier 
of  the  lafl ;"  the  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Exeter. 

20.  "  Gules,  three  Ducal  Coronets,  Or  ;"  the  arms 
of  the  bifhopric  of  Ely. 

Art\  III.     Of  Chimerical  Figures. 

The  lafl  and  theoddeftkind  of  bearings  in  coats 
of  arms,  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  chimerical 
figures  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  have  no  real  exiiknee, 
but  are  mere  tabuious  and  fantaltical  inventions. Thefe 
charges,  griffons,  martlets,  and  unicorns  excepted, are 
fo  uncommon  in  Britifh  coats,  that  in  order  to  make 
up  the  fame  number  of  examples  hitherto  contained  in 
each  collection,  feveral  foreign  bearings  are  introduced 
here  ;  which,  however,  as  they  are  conform  to  the  laws 
of  heraldry,  will  alfo  contribute  both  to  entertain  and 
inftruct  the  reader.  Thefe  moft  in  ufe  are  the  follow- 
ing, viz. 

Angels,  Cherubims,  Tritons,  Centaurs,  Martlets, 
Griffons,  Unicorns,  Dragons,  Mermaids,  Satyrs,  Wi- 
verns,  Harpies,  Cockatrices,  Plienixes. 

Thefe,  like  the  foregoing  charges,  are  fubject  to 
various  pofitions  and  difpoiitions,  which,  from  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  will  be  plainly  under- 
flood.     See  the  examples,  fig.  xix. 

N°  1.  is  "  Gules,  an  Angel  Handing  affrontee,  with 
his  hands  conjoined  and  elevated  upon  his  break,  ha- 
bited in  a  long  Robe  clofe  girt  Argent,  his  Wings  dif- 
played  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Brangor  de  Cere- 
vifta,  a  foreign  prelate,  who  affifled  at  the  council  of 
Conftance,  1412.  This  example  is  quoted  byGuillim, 
Seft.  III.  Chap.  i. 

2.  "  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Cherubim 
Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Chaloner,  of  Yorkshire 
and  Cheihire. 

3."  Azure,  a  Fefs  indented  between  three  Che- 
rubim Argent."  Thefe  arras  were  granted  to  John 
Ayde,  Efq  ;  of  Doddington  in  Kent,  by  Sir  William 
Segar,  garter. 

4.  "  Gules,  a  Cherub  having  three  pair  of  Wings, 
the  uppermoft  and  lowerefl  counter-croffed  Saltier- 
ways,  and  the  middlemoft  difplayed  Argent ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Buocafeco,  a  foreign  prelate.  This 
example  is  copied  from  Meneflrier's  Mcthode  du  Bla- 
fon,  p.  120,  N°viii. 

5.  "  Azure,  a  Griffon  fegreant  Or,  armed  and 
langued  Gules,  between  three  Crefcents  Argent  ;" 
quartered  by  Bligh,  lord  Clifton,  &c.  The  anceftor  of 
this  noble  family,  who  lived  in  London,  going  over  to 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  an  agentto 
the  adventurers  there,  acquired  a  good  eftate,  and  laid 
the  found  a  don  for  the  grandeur  of  this  family. 

6. "  Gules,  three  Martlets  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Macgi//.  Guillimobferves,  that  this  bird,  which 
is  reprefented  without  feet,  is  given  for  a  difference  to 
younger  brothers,  to  put  them  in  mind,  that,  in  order 

to 
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Chimerical  to  raife  themfelves  they  are  to  truft  to  their  wings  of 
Figures,    virtue  and  merit,  and  not  to.  their  legs,  having  but  little 
""     * — "  land  to  fet  their  feet  on. 

7.  "  Azure,  three  Mullets  Argent  within  a  double. 
Trcffure  counter-flowery  Or,  in  the  centre  aMartletof 
the  lail;"  borne  by  Murray,  lord  Elibank.  Sir  Gideon 
Murray,  knighted  by  king  James  VI.  by  whom  he  wa  s 
made  treafurer  depute,  was  third  fon  of  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  of  Blackbarony .  His  fon  Patrick,  in  refpe6t 
of  his  loyalty  to  Charles'!,  was  on  May  16.  1628  made 
a  baronet,  and  in  1643  created  lord  Elibank. 

8.  "  Sable,  a  Cockatrice  difplayed  argent,  crefted, 
membered,  and  jowllopped  Gules." 

o.  "  Argent,  a  Mermaid  Gules,  crined  or  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a  comb,  and  in  her  left  a  Mirror, 
both  proper  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Ellis. 

10.  "  Argent,  a  Wivern,  his  wings  elevated,  and 
his  Tail  nowed  below  him  Gules  ;"  borhe  by  the  name 
of  Drake. 

11.  "  Or,  a  Dragon  paffant  Vert." 

12.  "  Gules,  a  Centaur  or  Sagittary  in  full  fpeed 
reguardant  proper."  This  was  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Stephen  furnamed  of  Blois,  fon  to  Adela  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Stephen  earl  of  Blois,- 
and  on  this  defcent  grounding  his  pretenfion  to  the 
crown  of  England,  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  1135, 
and  reigned  to  the  25th  of  October  1 1 54. 

13.  "  Argent,  an  Unicorn  fejant  Sable,  unguled 
and  homed  Or  ,"  borne  bythe  name  ofHarlh/g. 

14.  "  Argent,  a  Dragon's  Head  erafed  Vert,  hold- 
ing in  his  mouth  a  finifter  Hand  couped  at  the  Wrift 
Gules"  borne  by  the  name  of  Williams. 

15.  lt  Gules,  three  unicorns  Heads  couped  Or;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Paris. 

16.  "  Argent,  a  Wivern  volant  Bendways  Sable;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Raynon. 

17.  "  Azure,  a  Lion  fejant  guardant  winged  Or, 
his  Head  encircled  with  a  glory,  holding  in  his  fore- 
paws  an  open  Book,  wherein  is  written,  Pax  tibi, 
Marce,  Evangelijia  meus  ;  over  the  dexter  fide  of  the 
Book  a  Sword  erect,  all  proper.''  Thefe  are  the  arms 
of  the  republic  of  Venice. 

18.  "  Azure,  a  bull  faliant  and  winged  Or;"  borne 
by  the  name  oiCadenet,  a  family  of  diftinction  of  Pro- 
vence. 

19.  ".Argent,  a  Wivern  with  a  human  Face  af- 
frontee  hooded,  and  winged  vert  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Buferaghi,  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Luques. 

20.  "  Azure,  a  Harpy  difplayed,  armed,  crined, 
and  crowned  Or."  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Noremberg  in  Germany, 

To  the  forementioned  figures  may  be  added  the 
montegre,  an  imaginary  creature  fuppofed  to  have 
the  body  of  a  tyger  with  a  fatyr's  head  and  horns  ;  al- 
fo  thofe  which  have  a  real  exiftence,  but  are  faid  to  be 
endowed  with  extravagant  and  imaginary  qualities, 
viz.  the  falamander,  beavtr,  cameleon,  &c. 

CHAP.       IV. 

Of  the  External  Ornaments  of  Escut- 
cheons. 

The  ornaments  that  accompany  or  furround  efcut- 
cheons  were  introduced  to  denote  the  birth,  dignity, 
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or  office,  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  coat-of-arms  ap- .  Crowns, 
pertaineth  ;  which  is  pradtifed  both  among  the  laity         *     "" 
and  clergy.     T  hofe  moil  in  ufe  are  of  ten  forts,  viz. 
Crowns,  Coronets,  Mitres,  Helmets,  Mantlings,  Cba- 
peaux,  Wrvaths,  Crefts,    Scrolls,  Supporters. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Crowns. 

The  fir  ft  crowns  were  only  diadems,  bands,  or  fil- 
lets :  afterwards  they  were-compofed  of  branches  of 
divers  trees,  and  then  flowers  were  added  to  them. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  crowns  given  to  thofe  who 
carried  the  prize  atthe  Ifthmian  games,  were  of  pine; 
at  the  Olympick,  of  laurel  ;  aud  at  the  Nemean,  of 
fmallage. 

The  Romans  had  various  crowns  to  reward  martial 
exploits  and  extraordinary  fervices  done  to  the  repub- 
lic ;  for  which  fee  the  detached  article  Cito  wn  in  this 
Dictionary,  and  Plate  CL. 

Examples  of  fome  of  thefe  crowns  are  frequently 
met  with  in  modern  atchievements,  viz.  1.  The  mural 
crown  in  thatof  lord  Montfort,  which  wTas  conferred  on 
Sir  John  Bromley,  one  of  his  lordfhip's  anceftors,asan 
augmentation  -to  his  arms,  for  his  great  courage  at  the 
battle  of  Le  Croby.  Part  of  the  creft  of  Lord  Archer 
is  alfo  a  mural  crown.  And  there  are  no  lefs  than 
ten  Englifh  baronets,  whofe  arms  are  ornamented  with 
the  fame  crown.  2.  The  naval  ox  roftral  crown  is 
ilill  ufed  with  coats  of  arms,  as  may  be  feen  in  thofe 
of  Sir  William  Burnaby,  bart.  now  admiral  of  the  red 
fquadron,  and  of  John  Clerke,  Efq  ;  as  part  of  their 
crefts.  3.  Of  the  caflrenfe  or  vallery  crown,  we  have 
inilances  in  the  coat-of-arms  of  Sir  Reginald  Graham 
andoflfaac  Akerman,  Efq.  4.  The  creft  of  Grice 
Blackeny,  Efq;  is  encompaffed  with  a  civic  crown, 
5.  The  radiated  crown,  according  to  J.  Yorke,  was 
placed  over  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  England,  till  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  ilill  ufed  as  a  creft  on  the 
arms  of  fome  private  families;  thofe,  for  example, 
borne  by  the  name  of  Whitfield,  are  ornamented  with 
it.  The  celeftial  crown  is  formed  like  the  radiated, 
with  the  addition  of  a  itar  on  each  ray  ;  and  is  only 
ufed  upon  tomb-ftones,  monuments,  and  the  like. — 
Others  of  the  ancient  crowns  are  Ilill  borne,  as  crefts, 
by  fever al  families. 

But  modern  crowns  are  only  ufed  as  an  ornamenr, 
which  emperors,  kings,  and  independent  princes  fet 
on  their  heads,  in  great  folemnities,  both  to  denote 
their  fovereign  authority,  and  to  render  themfelves 
more  awful  to  their  fubje&s.  Thefe  are  the  inoft  in 
ufe  in  heraldry,  and  are  as  follows  : 

The  imperial  crown  (n°  1.).  is  made  of  a  circle  of     Plate 
gold,  adorned  with  precious  ftones  and  pearls,  height-  CCXXXII 
ened  with   fleurs-de-lis,  bordered  and  feeded  with    fi2* 20' 
pearls,  raifed  in  the  form  of  a  cap  voided  at  the  top, 
like  a  crefcent.    From  the  middle  of  this  cap  rifes  an 
arched  fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  furmounted  of 
a  mound,  whereon  is  a  crofs  of  pearls. 

The  crown  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  (2.)  is  a 
circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  enriched  with 
pearls  and  precious  ftones,  and  heightened  up  with 
four  croffes  pattee  and  four  large  fleur-de-lis  alter- 
nately ;  from  thefe  rife  four  arched  diadems  adorned 
with  pearls,  which  clofe  under  a  mound,  furmounted 
of  a  crofs  like  thofe  at  bottom.  Mr  Sandford,  in 
his  Genealogical  Hiftory,  p.  381.  remarks,  that  Ed- 
ward 
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Crowns,    ward  IV.  is  die  firft  king  of  England  that  in  his     German  or  old  Saxon  language  fignifies,   "  Iferve-"-  Coronets 

- '  fcal,  or  on  his  coin,  is  crowned  with  an  arched  dia-     (feen°  6).  This  device  was  at  firft  taken  by  Edward 

dem-  '■    ,  ■ '   ,         .     _,  .     .  .         .  prince  of  Wales,   commonly  called  the  black  prince. 

The  crown  of  the  kings  m  France  (3.)  is  a  circle     after  the  famous  battle  of  CrefTe,  in  1 349,  where  ha- 
enameled,  adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  height-     ving  with  his  own  hand  killed  John  king  of  Bohemia 
e.ned  up  with   eight  arched   diadems,  riling  from  as     he  took  from  his  head  fuch  a  plume,  and  put  it  on  his 
many    fleurs-de-lis,  that    conjoin  at    the   top  under     own 

double  ricur-de-lis,  all  of  gold.  The  coronet  of  all  the  immediate    fons  and  bro- 

The  crowns  of  Spam,  Portugal,  and  Poland,  are  thersof  the  kings  of  Great  Britan,  is  a  circle  ofVoid 
all  three  of  the  fame  form,  and  are,  amongft  others,  bordered  with  ermine,  heightened  up  with  four  fleurs- 
thus  defcribed  by  colonel  Paribus,  in  his  Genealogical  de-lis  and  as  many  crolTes-pattee-alternatc  (fee  n°  8) 
Tables  of  Europe,  viz.  A  ducal  coronet,  heightened  — The  particular  and  diflinguifhing  form  of  fuch  co- 
up with  eight  arched  diadems  that  fupport  a  mound  ronets  as  are  appropriated  to  princes  of  the  blood- 
enfigned  with  a  plain  crofs.  Thofe  of  Denmark  and  royal,  is  defcribed  and  fettled  in  a  grant  of  Charles  II. 
.Sweden  are  both  of  the  fame  form,  and  confift  of  eight     the  1  gth  of  his  reign. 

archeddiadems,rifmg  from  amarquis's  coronet,  which  The  coronet  of  the  princelfes  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
conjoin  at  the  top  under  amouud  enhgned  with  a  crofs-  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  and  heightened 
bottony.  s  _  up  with  crofTes-pattee,  fleurs-de-lis,  and  ftrawberry 

The  crowns  of  meft  other  kings  are  circles  of  gold,     leaves  alternate  (n°9# ):  whereasaprince'scoronethas 
adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  heightened  up  with     only  fleurs-de-lis  and  crolles. 

largejrefoils.  and  doled  by  four,  fix,  or  eight  diadems,  A  duke's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  bordered  with 
fupporting  a  mound,  furmounted  of  a  crofs.  ermine  enriched  with  precious  ftones  and  pearls,  and 

The  Great  Turk  (4)   bears  over  his  arms  a  tur-     fet round  -with  eight  largeftrawberry  or  parity  leaves; 
band, enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  under  two     (n°xo). 

coronets,  the  firft  of  which  is  made  of  pyramidical  A  marquis's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered 
points  heightened  up  with  large  pearls,  and  the  upper-  with  ermine,  fet  round  with  four  ftrawberry  leaves 
moft  is  furmounted  with  crefcents.  and  as  many  pearls  on  pyramidical  points  of    equal 

The  Pope,  or  bilhop  of  Rome,  appropriates  to  him-  height,  alternate  ;  (n°n). 
felf  a  Tiara  (n°  5.),  or  longcap  of  golden  cloth,  from  An  earl's  c  >ronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with 
which  hang  twopendants  embroidered  and  fringed  at  ermine,  heightened  up  with  eight  pyramidical  points, 
,  the  ti\&s}  femee  of  croffes  of  gold.  The  cap  is  inclofed  or  rays,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  as  many  large  pearls, 
by  three  marquis's  coronets  ;  and  has  on  its  top  a  and  are  placed  alternately  with  as  many  ftrawberry  - 
mound  of  gold,  whereon  is  a  crofs  of  the  fame,  which  leaves,  but  the  pearls  much  higher  than  the  leaves; 
crofs  is  fometimes  reprefented  by  engravers  andpain-     (n°  12). 

ters   pometted,  recroffed,  flowery,  or  plain. — It  is         A  vifcount's  coronet  differs  from  the  preceding  ones 
a    difficult  matter  to  afcertain  the   time  when  thefc     as  being  only  a  circle  of  gold  bodered  with  ermine, 
haughty  prelates  alTumed  the  three  forementioned  co-     with  large  pearls  fet  clofe  together  on  the  rim,  with- 
ronets.     A  patched  up  fucceflion  of  the  holy  pontiffs,     out  any  limitednumber,  which  is  his  prerogative  above 
engraved  and  publilhed  a  few  years  ago  by  order  of     the  baron,  who  is  limited  ;  (feen°i3). 
Clement  XIII.    the  late  Pope,  for  the  edification   of         A  baron's  coronet,    (ng  14).   which  was  granted 
his  good  fubjeefs  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  repre-     by  king   Charles  II.  is  formed  with  fix  pearls  fet  at 
fents  Marcellus,  who  was  chofen  bilhop  of  Rome  anno     equal  diftance  on  a  gold  circle  bordered  with  ermine, 
310,  and  all  his  fucceiTors,  adorned  with  fuch  a  cap  :     four  of  which  only  are  feen  on  engravings,  paintings, 
but  it  appears,  from  very  good  authority,  that  Boni-     &c.  tofhow  he  is  inferior  to  the  vifcount. 
face  VIII. who  was  elecfedinto  the  fee  of  Rome  anno         The  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  above  the  degree  of  a 
1295,  firft compaffed  his  cap  with  a  coronet;  Bene-     baron,  bear  their  father's  arms  and  fupporters  with  a 
dicl  XII. in  1335,   added  a  fecond  to  it  ;  and  John     label,  and  tife  the  coronet  appertaining  to  their  father's 
XXIII.  in  141 1,  a  third  ;  with  a  view  to  indicate  by     fecond  title  ;  and  all  the  younger  fons  bear  their  arms 
them,thatthePopeis  the  fovereign prieft,  the  fupreme     with  proper  differences,  but  ufe  no  coronets, 
judge,  and  the  folelegiflator  amongft  Chriftians.  As  the  crown  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not 

S  TT    Of  C         t  quite  like  that  of  other  potentates,  fo  do  moft  of  the 

J  '  coronets  of  foreign  noblemen  differ  a  little  from  thofe 

The  Coronet  of  the  prince  of  "Wales,  or  eldeft  fon  of  the  Britifh  nobility  :  as  for  example,  the  coronet  of 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  (n°  7.),  was  ancientlya  a  French  earl  is  a  circle  of  gold  with  18  pearls  fet  on 
circle  of  gold  fet  round  withfour  croffes-patee,  and  as  the  brim  of  it :  a  French  vifcount's  coronet  is  a 
many  fleurs-de-lis  alternately  ;  but  fince  the  reftora-  circle  of  gold  only. enamalled,  charged  with  four  large 
tion,  it  has  been  clofed  with  one  arch  only,  adorned  pearls;  and  a  French  baronet's  coronet  is  a  circle  of 
with  pearls,  and  furmounted  of  a  mound  and  crofs,  gold  enamelled  and  bound  about  with  a  double  brace- 
and  bordered  with  ermine  like  the  king's.  •   let  of  pearls  ;  and  thefe  coronets   are  only  ufe d  on 

Befides  the  aforefaid  coronet,  his  royal  highnefs  the     French  noblemens   coats-of-arms,  and  not  worn  on 
prince  of  Wa-les  has  another  diflinguifhing  mark  of    their  heads,  as  the  Britifh  noblemen  and  their  ladies 
honour,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  called  by  the  vulgar  the     do  at  the  king's  coronation. 
prince's  arms,  viz.  A  plume  of  three  oftrich -feathers,  <,  -.j.      Oi  M't-es 

with^an  ancient  coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  Under  •       •      7 

it,  in  a  fcroll,  is  this  molt©,  hh  Dicn}  which  in  the        The  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of  England  and  Ire- 
land 


HERA 

land  place  a  mitre  over  their  coats-of-arms.  It  is  a 
round  cap  pointed  and  cleft  at  the  top,  from  which 
hang  two  pendants  fringed  at  both  ends  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  bifhop's  mitre  is  only  furroundcd 
with  a  fillet  of  gold,   £et  with  precious  ftones,  (fee 
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into  battles  with  them,  they  often,  on  their  coming  Chapeaux, 
away,  brought  them  back  in  a  ragged  manner,  oc-  Wreaths, 
caiioned  by  the  many  cuts  they  had  received  on  their 
heads:  -and  therefore  the  more  hacked  they  were, the 
more  honourable  they  were  accounted  ;  as  our  colours 


fig.  23.  n°  6).  whereas  the  archbifhop's  iffues  out  of  a  in  time  of  war  are  the  more  efteemed  for  having  been 

ducaf  coronet,  fee  fig.  20.  n°  15)-  &ot  through  in  many  places. 

•  This  ornament,  with  other  mafquerade  garments,  Sometimes  fkins  of  beafts,  as  lions,  bears,  &c.  were 

is  ftill  worn  by  all  the  archbifhops  and  bilhops  of  the  thus  borne  to  make  the  bearer  look   more  terrible ; 

church  of  Rome,  whenever  they  officiate  with  folem-  and  that  gave  occafion  to  the  doubling  ofmantlings 

nity  ;  but  it  is  never  ufed  in  England,  other  wife  than  with  furs. 


on  coats-of-arms,  as  before  mentioned. 
Sect.  IV.    Of  Helmets. 

The  Helmet  was  formerly  worn  as  a  defenfive  wea- 
pon, to  cover  the  bearer's  head :  and  is  now  placed 
over  a  coat-of-arms  as -its  chief  ornament,  and  the 
true  mark  of  gentility.  There  are  feveral  forts  di- 
ftinguiihed,  ift,  by  the  matter  they  are  made  of; 
2dly,  by  their  form  ;  and,  gdly,  by  their  pofiwon. 

i*ft,  As  to  the  matter  they  are,  or  rather  were, 
made  of  ;  The  helmets  of  fovereigns  were  of  burniih- 
ed  gold  damafked  :  thofe  of  princes  and  lords,  of  iilver 
figured  with  gold  ;  thofe  of  knights,  of  fteel  .adorned 
with  iilver ;  and  thofe  of  private  gentlemen,  of  polilhtd 
fteel. 

2dly,  As  to  their  form  :  Thofe  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  family,  and  noblemen  of  Great  Britain,  are  open- 
faced  and  grated,  and  the  number  of  bars  ferves  to 
diltinguiih  the  bearess  quality;  that  is,  the  helmet  ap- 
propriated to  the   dukes  and   marquifes  is  different 
from  the  king's,  by  having  a  bar  exactly  in  the  middle, 
and  two  on  each  fide,  making  but  five  bars  in  all,  (fee 
fig.  2T.  n°  1 ).  whereas  the  king's  helmet  has  fix  bars, 
viz.  three  on  each    fide,  (ibid,  n°   7.)    The  other 
grated  helmet  with  four  bars  is  common  to  all  degrees 
of  peerage  under  a  marquis.    The  open-faced  helmet 
without  bars  denotes  baronets  and  knights.  The  clofe 
helmet  is  for  all  efquires  and  gentlemen. 

gdly,  Their  pofition  is  alfo  looked  upon  as  a  mark 
of  diftinction.  The  grated  helmet  in  front  belongs 
to  fovereign  princes.  The  grated  helmet  in  profile 
is  common  to  all  degrees  of  peerage.  The  helmet 
Handing  direct,  without  bars,  and  the  beaver  alittle 
open,  denotes  baronets  and  knights.  Laflly,  the  fide- 
ftanding  helmet,  with  the  beaver  clofe,  is  the  way  of 
wearing  it  amongft  efquires  and  gentlemen.  See 
n°  l>  2>  3>  4>  and  7>  itiferted  in  fig.  21.  Ornaments. 
Sect.  V.     Of  Mant  lings. 


Sect.  VI.     Of  Chapeaux. 

A  Chapeav  is  an  sneient  hat,  or  rather  cap,  of  dig- 
nity worn  by  dukes,  generally  fcarlet-coloured  velvet  on 
the  outfide,  lined  and  turned  up  with  fur  ;  of  late 
frequently  to  be  met  with  above  an  helmet,  inftcad  of 
a  wreath,  under  gentlemens  and  noblemens  crefts. 
Heretofore  they  were  feldom  to  be  found,  as  of  right 
appertaining  to  private  families  ;  but  by  the  grants  of 
Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  and  other  fucceeding 
heralds,  thefc,  together  with  ducal  coronets,  are  now 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  families  who  yet  claim 
not  above  the  degree  of  gentlemen.  See  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  chapeau,  n°  5.  fig.  21. 

Sect.  VII.    Of  Wreaths. 

The  Wreath  is  a  kind  of  roll  made  of  two  fkains 
of  iilk  of  different  colours  twifted  together,  which  an- 
cient knights  wore  as  a  head-drefs  when  equipped 
for  tournaments.  The  colours  of  the  filk  are  always 
taken  rfom  the  principal  metal  and  colour  contained 
in  the  coat-of  arms  of  the  bearer.  They  are  ftill  ac- 
counted as  one  of  the  leiier  ornaments  of  efcutcheons, 
andareplaced  between  the  helmet  and  the  creft ;  (fee 
fig.  21.  n°  6)-  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  long  af- 
ter, no  man,  who  was  under  the  degree  of  a  knight, 
had  his  creft  fet  on  a  wreath  ;  but  this,  like  other  pre- 
rogatives>  has  been  enfringed  fo  far,  that  everybody 
now-a-days  wears  a  wreath. 

Sect.  VIII.    Of  Crefts. 

The  Creft  is  the  higheftpart  of  the  ornaments  of 
a  coat-of-arms.  Itis  called  creft ,  from  the  Latin  word 
crifta,  which  iiguifies  comb  or  tuft,  fueh  as  many 
birds  have  upon  their  heads,  as  the  peacock,  phea- 
fant,  &c.  in  allufion  to  the  place  on  which  it  is  fixed. 

Crefts  were  formerly  great  marks  of  honour,  be- 
caufe  they  ware  only  worn  by  heroes  of  great  valour. 
or  by  fuch  as  were  advanced  to  forne  fuperior  military 


Mantling*  are  pieces  of  cloth  jagged  or  cut  into     command,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better  di- 


flowers  and  leaves,  which  now-a  days  ferve  as  aviorna 
mentfor  efcutcheons.  They  were  the  ancient  cover - 
ino-s  of  helmets  to  preferve  them,  or  the  bearer  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  as  alfo  to  prevent  the  ill 
confequences  of  their  too  much  dazzling  the  eye  in 
aclion".  Rut  Guillim  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that 
their  fhape  muft  have  undergone  a  great  altera- 
tion fince  they  have  been  out  of  ufe,  and  therefore 
might  more  properly  be  termed  flour  ijhings  than  mant- 
iings.  See  the  examples  annexed  to  the  helmets  re- 
prefented  in  fig.  2T. 

The  French  heralds  affure  us,  that  thefe  mantlings 
were  originally  no  other  than  fhort  coverings  which 


ftinguifhed  in  an  engagement,  and  thereby  rally  their 
men  if  difperfed:  but  they  are  at  prefent  coniidered 
as  a  mere  ornament.  The  creft.  is  frequently  a  part 
either  of  thefupporters,  or  of  the  charge  borne  in  the 
efentcheon.  Thus  the  creft  of  the  royal atchie vein ent 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  "  Lion  guardant  crown'd,"  as 
may  be  feen  in  fig.  21.  n°  7.  The  creft  of  France  is 
a  double  Fleur-de-luce."  Out  of  the  many  crefts 
borrowed  from  fupporters,  are  the  following,  viz. 
The  duke  of  Montagu's,  "  A  Griffon's  head  coup'd 
Or,  back'd  and  wing'd  Sable  :"  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham's, "  A  Griffon's  head  argent,  gorg'd  with 
'a  ducal  coronet  ;"  the  earl  of  Wcftmoreland's;   "  A 


commanders  wore  over  their  helmets,  and  that,  going    "-Bull's  head  Argent,  py'd  Sable,  armed  Or ;  and  lord 
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Of  tfie     Archer's,  which  U,   <l  Out  of  a  mural  crown  Or,  a 
Scroll,  &c.  \\ry yern's  head  Argent."  There  are  feveral  inftances 
of  crefts  that  are  relative  to  alliances,  employments,  or 
names;  and  which  on  that  account  have  been  changed, 

'  Sect,  IX.  Of  the  Scroll. 

The  Scroll  is  the  ornament  placed  above  the  creil 
contair.inga  motto,  or fhortfentence,  alluding  thereto, 
or  to  the  bearing's  ;  or  the  bearer's  name,  as  in  the 
two  following  inltances.  The  motto  of  the  noble 
earl  of  Cholmondeley  is,  Caffs  tutifftma  virtus  ;  i.  e. 
♦'  Virtue  is  the  fafelt  helmet  ;"  on  account  of  the  hel- 
met in  the  coat  of  arms.  The  motto  of  the  right 
lion,  lord  Fortefcue  is,  Forte  fcutum  faha  ducum;  i.  e. 
*'  A  ftrong  (hield  is  the  fafety  of  the  commanders  ;" 
alluding  to  the  name  of  that  ancient  family.  Some- 
times it  has  reference  to  neither,  but  exprefTes  fome- 
thing  divine  or  heroic  ;  as  that  of  the  earl  of  Scarbo- 
rough, which  is,  Mums  areus  confeientia faua  ;  i.  e. 
"  A  good  confeience  is  a  wall  of  brafs."  Others  are 
enigmatical;  as  that  of  the  royal  achievement,  which 
is  Dieu  et  won  droit,  i.  e.  "  God  and  my  right ;"  in- 
troduced by  Edward  III.  in  1340,  when  he  affumed 
the  arms  and  title  of  king  of  France,  and  began  to 
profecute  his  claim,  which  occafioned  long  and  bloody 
wars,  fatal,  by  turns,  to  both  kingdoms  :  or  that  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  which  is,  Ich  Dien,  "  I  ferve," 
the  origin  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Mottos,  though  hereditary  in  the  families  that  fir  ft 
took  them  up,  have  been  changed  on  fome  particular 
occafions,  and  others  appropriated  in  their  ftead,  in- 
ftances of  which  are  fometimes  met  with  in  the  hiftory 
of  families. 

Sect.  X.     Of  Supporters. 

Supporters  are  figures  {landing  on  the  fcroll,  and 
placed  at  the  fide  of  the  efcutcheon;  they  are  fo  culled, 
oecaufe  they  feern  to  fupport  or  hold  up  the  fhield. 
The  rife  of  fupporters  is,  by  F.  Meneftrter,  traced  up 
to  ancient  tournaments,  wherein  the  knights  caufed 
their  fhields  to  be  carried  by  fervants  or  pages  under 
the  difguife  of  lions,  bears,  griffons,  blackamoors,  &c. 
who  alio  held  and  guarded  the  efcutcheons,  which  the 
knights  were  obliged  to  expofe  to  public  view  for 
fome  time  before  the  lifts  were  opened.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  who  diffents  from  this  opinion,  fays,  in 
his  Treatife  onihefcience  of  heraldry,  chap  xxxi.p.  93. 
"  That  the  firfl  origin  and  ufe  of  them  was  from  the 
cuftom  which  ever  was,  and  is,  of  leading  fuch  as  are 
invefted  with  any  great  honour  to  the  prince  who 
confers  it :  thus,  when  any  man  is  created  a  duke, 
marquis,  or  knight  of  the  garter,  or  any  other  order, 
he  is  fupported  by,  and  led  to  the  prince  betwixt  two 
of  the  quality,  and  fo  receives  from  him  the  fymbols 
of  that  honour;  and  in  remembrance  of  that  folemnity, 
his  arms  are  thereafter  fupported  by  any  two  crea- 
tures he  choofes."  Supporters  have  formerly  been 
taken  from  fuch  animals  or  birds  as  are  borne  in  the 
fhields,  and  fometimes  they  have  been  chofen  as  bear- 
ing fome  allulion  to  the  names  of  thofe  whole  arms 
they  are  made  to  fupport.  The  fupporters  of  the 
arms  of  Great-Britain,  fmce  king  James  the  firft's 
acceffion  to  the  throne;  are  a  Lion  rampant  guard atit 
crowned  Or,  on  the  dexter  fide,  and  an  Unicorn  Argent, 
crowned,  armed,  unguled,  waned  and  gorged  with  an  an- 
Vol.  VJIL 


tique  Crown,  to  which  a  chain  is  affixed,  all  Or,  on  the 
firiifter  ;  as  it  appears  by  rig.  xxi.  n°  7. 

_  This  laft  figure  represents  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
king  of  Great-Britain,  or  the  royal  achievement,  as 
it  has  been  marflialled  fince  ,the  acceffton  of  kiug 
George  I.  in  1714,  and  a  blazoned  as  follows,  viz. 

ARMS.  Quarterly,  in  the  firft  grand  quarter  Gu/et. 
three  Lions  rampant  guardant  in  pale  Or,  the  imp 
enfigns  of  England  ;  impaled  with  Or,  a  Lion  rampant, 
Within  a  double  trcfure  fiowery  and  counter  flowery  Gules, 
■the  royal  arms  of  Scotland.  The  fecund  is  Azure,  ilv  t  '- 
Fleurs-de-lis  Or,  the  arms  of  France.  The  third  is  A- 
zure,  a  Harp  Or,  fringed  Argent,  theenfign  of  Ireland. 
The  fourth  grand  quarter  is  Gules,  two  Lions  pajj ant 
guardant  in  pale  Or,  for  Brunfwick  ;  impaled  with  Or 
femee  of  Hearts  proper,  a  Lion  rampant  Azure,  for  Lu- 
nenburgh  ;  with  grafted  in  bafe  Gules,  a  Horfe  current 
Argent,  for  ancient  Saxony;  and  in  a  JJjield  furtoui 
Gules,  the  Crown  of  GharlemagneOr,  as  arch-treafurer 
of  the  empire  ;  the  whole  within  a  Garter,  inferibed 
with  this  motto,  Hon  1  soit  qui  maiy  pense,  as  fo- 
vereign  of  that  noble  order,  given  by  the  founder 
king  Edward  III. 

CREST.  On  a  Helmet  full-faced,  grated  and  fur- 
mounted  of  a  Crown,  a  Lion  guardant  crowned  Or  ;  the 
tuantlings  of  the  laft,  and  lining  Ermine. 

SUPPORTERS.  On  the  Dexter  fide  a  Lion  rant- 
pant  guarded  Or,  crowned  as  the  Creft.  On  the  Siyiifter- 
fide  an  Unicorn  Argent,  crowned,  armed,  manedfand '  uu- 
guled  Or, gorged  with  an  antique  Crown;  a  Chain  affixed 
thereto,  refletling  over  the  bach,  and paffing  over  the  hind 
legs  of  the  laft,  both  ft  an  ding  on  a  Scroll  inferibed  with  this 
motto,  Dieu  et  Mon  Droit, from  which  iffue  the  t%v» 
Royal  Badges  of his  Majefty's  chief  Dominions,  viz.  on 
the  Dexter-fide  a  Rofe  party  per  Vale  Argent  and  Gules, 
ftalked  and  leaved  proper  for  England  ;  and  on  the  Sini- 
fter  fide  a  Thiflle proper,  for  Scotland;  being  fo  adorn- 
ed by  king  James  I.  upon  his  fucceeding  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  As  king  of  Scotland,  he  bore  two  uni- 
corns, as  above,  for  his  fupporters  ;  but  upon  the 
union  of  that  kingdom  with  England,  1603,  he  intro- 
duced one  of  the  above  fupporters  on  the  finifter-fide 
of  the  royal  atchievement,  and  which  continues  to 
this  day. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  bearing  coats-of-arms 
fupported,  is,  according  to  the  heraldrical  rules  of 
England,  the  prerogative,  ift.  Of  thofe  called  nobiles 
majores,  viz.  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and 
barons  ;  2d.  Of  arbknights  of  the  garter,  though  they 
fhould  be  under  the  degree  of  barons  ;  3d.  Of  knights 
of  the  Bath,  who  both  receive  on  their  creation  a  grant 
of  fupporters.  And,  laftly,  of  fuch  knights  as  the 
king  choofes  to  beftow  this  honour  upon  ;  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  of  Sir  Andrew  Fountain,  who  was  knighted  by 
Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  when  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Fountain  being  then  his  fecretary  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  England,  king  William  granted  him  fup- 
p®rters  to  his  arms,  viz.  two  Griffons  Gules  and  Or. 
In  Scotland,  all  the  chiefs  of  clans  or  names  have 
the  privilege  of  claiming  fupporters  ;  alfo  the  baro- 
nets. But  by  act-  of  parliament,  10th  September, 
1672,  none  are  allowed  to  ufe  either  arms  or  fupport- 
ers, under  a  penalty  and  confifcation  of  all  moveables 
whereon  arms  are  put,  without  the  lord  Lyon's  au- 
thority. 
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Rules  of  CHAP.        V. 

v  .  C"    r'f  Of  the  Rules  or  Laws  of  Heraldry. 

The  feveral  efcutcheons,  tinftures,  charges,  and 
ornaments  of  coats-of-arms,  and  their  various  proper- 
ties being  now  explained  ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
fubjoin  inch  rules  for  blazoning  the  fame,  as  the  an- 
cient ufage  and  laws  of  heraldry  have  eftablifhed  a- 
mongft  us. 

I.  Thtfirft  and  moft  general  rule  is,  to  exprefs 
one's  felf  in  proper  terms,  fo  as  not  to  omit  any  thing 
that  ought  to  be  fpecified,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
clear  and  concife  without  tautology  ;  as  in  Ex.  xiv. 
p.  446.  and  alfo  in  Ex.  ix.  p.  453.  wherein  thefe 
expreffions  of  the  Field,  or  of  the  Fir/},  prevent  there- 
petition  of  the  forementioned  tin&ure. 

II.  One  muft  begin  wiih  the  tincture  of  the  field, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  principal  charges  which  pof- 
fefs  the  moft  honourable  place  in  the  fhield,  fuch  as 
Fefs,  Cheveron,  &c.  always  naming  that  charge  firft 
which  lies  next  and  immediately  upon  the  field  ;  as  in 
Ex.  xv.  p.  451. 

III.  After  naming  the  tincture  of  the  field,  the 
honourable  ordinaries,  or  other  principal  figures,  you 
muft  fpecify  their  attributes,  and  afterwards  their 
metal  or  colour,  as  in  Ex.  xvi.  p.  458. 

IV.  When  an  honourable  ordinary,  or  fome  one 
figure,  is  placed  upon  another,  whether  it  be  a  Fefs, 
Cheveron,  Crofs,  &e.  it  is  always  to  be  named  after 
the  ordinary  or  figure  over  which  it  is  placed,  with 
one  of  thefe  expreffions,  furtout,  or  over  all,  as  in  Ex- 
ample xx.  p.  449. 

V.  In  the  blazoning  of  fuch  ordinaries  as  are  plain, 
the  bare  mention  of  them  is  fufficient ;  but  if  an  ordi- 
nary mould  be  made  of  any  of  the  crooked  lines  men- 
tioned above,  its  form  muft  be  fpecified  ;  that  is, 
whether  it  be  Engrailed,  Wavy,  &c.  as  in  Ex.  i.  ii. 
iii.  &c.  p.  446. 

VI.  When  a  principal  figure  poffeffes  the  centre  of 
the  field,  its  podtion  is  not  to  be  expreffed  :  or  (which 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing)  when  a  bearing  is  named, 
without  fpecifying  the  point  where  it  is  placed,  then 
it  is  underftood  to  poffefs  the  middle  of  the  fhield  ;  as 
in  Ex.  xv.  p.  459. 

VII.  The  number  of  the  points  of  mullets  or  ftars 
muft  be  fpecified  when  more  than  five  ;  and  alfo  if  a 
mullet  or  any  other  charge  be  pierced,  it  muft  be  men- 
tioned as  fuch,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  what  is  plain  ;  as 
in  Ex.  xii.  and  xiv.  p.  457. 

VIII.  When  a  ray  of  the  fun,  or  other  fingle  figure, 
is  borne  in  any  other  part  of  the  efcutcheon  than  the 
centre,  the  point  it  jffues  from  muft  be  named ;  as  in 
Ex.  iii.  p.  457.  col.  1. 

IX.  The  natural  colour  of  trees,  plants,  fruits, 
birds,  &c.  is  no  otherwife  to  be  expreffed  in  blazon- 
ing but  by  the  workjroper,  as  in  Exam.  ii.  vii.  p. 
459  :  but  if  difcoloured,  that  is,  if  they  differ  from 
their  natural  colour,  it  muft  be  particularized  ;  as  in 
Ex.  i.  ii.  &c.  p.  458. 

X.  When  three  figures  are  in  a  field,  and  their  po- 
fition  is  not  mentioned  in  the  blazoning,  they  are  al- 
ways underftood  to  be  placed  two  above,  and  one  be- 
low ;  as  fig.  xxii.  n°  3. 

XI.  When  there  are  many  figures  of  the  fame  fpe- 
eies  borne  in  a  coat- of- arms,  their  number  muft  be 
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obferyed  as  they  Hand,  and  diftin&ly  expreffed  ;  as  in    MarftaL 
Ex.  i.  p.  460.  Kng. 

But  for  the  better  underftanding  of  this  laft  rule,  we        -^  « 
have  inferted  examples  of  the  different  difpoftions  of 
figures,  wherein  they  are  properly  reprefented,  viz. 

Two  may  be  ranged  in  Pale,  in  Fefs,  &c.  See  fig. 
xxiii.  n°  1  and  2. 

Three,  may  be  2  and  1,  alfo  in  bend,  &c.  See  n° 
3  and  4. 

Four,  are  placed  2  and  2,  or  cantoned,  as  in 
n°  5. 

Five,  1,  3,  1,  in  Crofs  ;  or  2,  1,  2,  in  Saltier.  See 
n°  6  and  7. 

Six,  3,  2,  1,  in  Pile  ;  or,  2,  2,  2,  Paleways.  Sec 
n°  8  and  9. 

Eight,  in  Orle,  or  on  a  Bordure.     See  n°~  10. 

Nine,  3,  3,  3,  Barways  ;  or  3,  3,  2,  1,  in  Pile. 
See  n2  it  and  12. 

Ten,  4,  3,  2,  1,  in  Pile  ;  or  elfe  4,  2,  4,  Barways. 
See  n°  13  and  14. 

Twelve,  are  placed  4,  4,  4,  Barways.   Seen0  15. 

There  are  other  pofitions  called  irregular  -,  as  for 
example,  when  three  figures  which  are  naturally  placed 
2  and- 1,  are  difpofed  1  and  2,  &c.  It  muft  alio  be 
obferved,  that  when  the  field  is  ftrewed  with  the  fame 
figures,  this  is  expreffed  by  the  word  femee :  but,  ac- 
cording to  a  French  armerift's  opinion,  if  the  figures 
ftrewed  on  the  field  are  whole  ones,  it  muft  be  denoted 
by  the  words  fans  nombre  ;  whereas,  if  part  of  them  is 
cut  off  at  the  extremities  of  the  efcutcheon,  the  word 
femee  or  femi  is  then  to  be  ufed. 

€    H    A    P.      VI. 

Of  Ma  r  s  h  a  l  l  i  n  g  Coats-  of- arms. 

By  marfhalling  coats-of-arms,  is  to  be  underftood 
the  art  of  difpofingof  divers  of  them  in  one  efcutcheon, 
and  of  diftributing  their  contingent  ornaments  in  pro- 
per places.   • 

Various  caufes  may  occafion  arms  to  be  thus  con- 
joined, which  J.Guillim  comprifes  under  two  heads, 
viz.  manifefl  and  obfeure. 

What  this  learned  and  judicious  herald  means  by 
manifejl  caufes  in  the  marfhalling  of  coats-of-arms,  are 
fuch  as  betoken  marriages,  or  a  fovereign's  gift,  grant- 
ed either  through  the  fpecial  favour  of  the  prince,  or 
for  fome  eminent  fervices.  Concerning  marriages  it  is 
to  be  obferved, 

I.  When  the  coats-of-arms  of  a  married  couple, 
descended  of  diftindl  families,  are  to  be  put  together 
in  one  efcutcheon,  the  field  of  their  refpe&ive  arms  is 
conjoined  Paleways,  and  blazoned  parted per  Pale,  Ba- 
rtn  and Femme,  two  coats  ;  firjl,  ire.  In  which  cafe  the 
baron's  arms  are  always  to  be  placed  on  the  dexter-fide,  *  plate 
and  the  Femme's  arms  on  the  finifter  fide,  as  in  n°  1  CCXXXIU 
and  2,  fig.  xxiii.    Of  arms  warfhalled,  which  are, 

1.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  rev.  Edward  Barnard, 
D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  provoft  of 
Eton-college,  canon  of  Windfor,  &c.  impaled  with 
that  of  S.  Haggat,  his  late  fpoufe. 

2.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Dampier, 
D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  maj-efty,  prebendary 
of  Durham,  canon  of  Windfor,  &c.  impaled  with  that 
of  F.  Walker,  his  fpoufe. 

If  a  widower  marry  again,  his  late  and  prefent 

wife's 
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Marfhal  wife's  arms  are,  according  to  G.  Leigh,  "to  be  both 
ling.  placed  on  the  finifter  fide,  in  the  efcutheon  with  his 
'i-v  '  own,  and  parted  per  Pale.  The  firft  wife's  coat  fhall 
Hand  on  the  chief,  and  the  fecond  on  the  Bafe :  cr 
he  may  fet  them  both  in  Pale  with  his  own,  the  firft 
wife's  coat  next  to  himfelf,  and  his  fecond  the  onter- 
moft.  If  he  mould  marry  a  third  wife,  then  the  twofirft 
matches  mould  ftand  on  the  Chief,  and  the  third  fhall 
have  the  whole  Bafe.  And  if  he  takes  a  fourth  wife, 
fhe  muft  participate  ©ne-half  of  the  Bafe  with  the 
third  wife,  and  fo  will  they  feem  to  be  fo  many  coats 
quartered."  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
forms  of  impaling  are  meant  of  hereditary  coats, 
whereby  the  hufband-ftands  in  expectation  of  having 
the  hereditary  poueflions  of  his  wife  united  to  his  pa- 
trimony. 

II.  In  die  arms  of  femmes  joined  to  the  paternal 
coat  of  the  baron,  the  proper  differences  by  which 
they  were  borne  by  the  fathers  of  fuch  women  muft 
be  inferted. 

III.  If  a  coat-of-arms  that  has  a  Bordure  be  im- 
paled with  another,  as  by  marriage,  then  the  Bordure 
muft  be  wholly  omitted  in  the  fide  of  the  arms  next 
the  centre. 

IV.  The  perfon  that  marries  an  heirefs,  inftead  of 
impaling  his  arms  with  thofe  of  his  wife,  is  to  bear 
them  in  an  efcutcheon  placed  in  the  centre  of  his 
lhield,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  baronet's  badge 
is  marfhalled  in  no  3,  and  which,  on  account  of  its 

"  ihowing  forth  his  pretenfion  to  her  eftate,  is  called  an 
efcutcheon  of  pretence,  and  is  h\azoned  furtout,  i.  e. 
ever-all,  as  in  the  efcutcheon  bornein  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  royal  achievement.  But  the  children  are 
to  bear  the  hereditary  coat-of-arms  of  their  father 
and  mother  quarterly, which  denotes  a  fixed  inheritance 
and  fo  tranfmit  them  to  pofterity .  The  firft  and  fourth 
quarters  generally  contain  the  father's  arms,  and  the 
fecond  and  third  the  mother's  ;  except  the  heirs  fhould 
derive  not  only  their  eftate,  but  alfo  their  titje  and 
dignity,  from  their  mother. 

V.  If  a  maiden  or  dowager  lady  of  quality  marry  a 
commoner,  or  a  nobleman  inferior  to  her  rank,  their 
coats-of-arms  maybe  fet  afide  of  one  another,  in  two 
feparate  efcutcheons,  upon  one  mantle  or  drapery, 
and  the  lady's  arms  ornamented  according  to  her  title; 
fee  n°  4  and  5,  which  reprefent  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Gen.  C.  Montague,  and  lady  Elizabeth  Villiers  vif- 
countefs  Grandifon. 

VI.  Archbiihops  and  bifhops  impale  their  arms 
differently  from  the  fore-mentioned  coats,  in  giving 
the  place  of  honour,  that  is,  the  dexter-fide,  to  the 
arms  of  their  dignity,  as  it  is  exprefTed  in  nQ  6, 
which  reprefentsthecoat-of-armsofDr  Philip  Yonge, 
tord  bifhop  of  Norwich.  It  may  be  obferved  of  the 
above  prelates,  that  they  thus  bear  their  arms  parted 
per  Pale,  to  denote  their  being  joined  to  their  cathe- 
dral church  in  a  fort  of  fpiritual  marriage. 

With  refpecl:  to  fuch  armorial  <|nfigns  as  the  fove- 
reign  thinks  fit  to  augment  a  coat-of-arms  with,  they 
may  be  marfhalled  various  ways,  as  may  be  feen  by 
the  arms  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Rutland,  inferted  in 
fig.  viii.  n°  19,  and  the  example  contained  in  fig.  xii. 
n°  11. 

To  thefe  augmentations  may  be  added,  ift,  The 
baronet's  mark -of  diftindtron,  or  the  arms  of  the  pro- 
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vince  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland,  granted  and  made  heredi- 
tary  in  the  male  line  by  king  James  1.  who  ereded 
this  dignity  on  the  22d  of  May  1611,  in  the  9th 
year  of  his  reign,  in  order  to  propagate  a  plantation 
in  the  forementioned  province.  This  mark  is  Ar- 
gent, a  finifter  Hand,  couped  at  the  Wrift,  and  ereBed 
Gules  ;  which  may  be  borne  either  in  a  canton,  or  in 
an  efcutcheon,  as  will  beft  fuit  the  figures  of  the  arms. 
Seefig.xxiu.n0  3.  which  reprefents  the  coat-of-arms 
of  Sir  William  Lorrayne,  of  Kirk-harle,  Northumber- 
land, •  and  arc  thus  blazoned:  Quarterly,  Sable  and 
Argent„  a  plain  Crofs  counter-quartered  of  the  Field. 
The  Creft,-*-^ laurel-tree  couped,  two  branches fprout- 
ing  out  proper,  and  fixed  to  the  lower  part  thereof  with 
a  Belt  Gules,  edged  and  buckled  Or.  This,  according  to 
tradition  in  the  family,  was  granted  for  fome  worthy 
action  in  the  field. 

2dly,  The  ancient  and  refpe&able  badge  of  the 
moft  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  inftituted  by  king 
Edward  III.  1349,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign  ;  and 
which,  everfince  its  inftitution,  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  great  honour  bellowed  on  the  nobleft  perfons  of 
England  and  other  countries.  This  honourable  aug- 
mentation is  made  to  furround,  as  with  a  garter, 
the  arms  of  fuch  knights,  and  is  infcribed  with  this 
motto,  Honi  foit  qui  maly  penfe  :  See  nc  7.  which 
reprefents  the  coat-of-arms  of  his  grase  the  duke  of 
Montagu,  earl  of  Cardigan,  baron  Brudcnel  of  Stan- 
ton- Wivil,  conftaideaud  lieutenant  of  Windfor-caftle, 
knight  of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  Garter, 
and  baronet,  preiident  of  St  Luke's  Hofpital,  and 
F.  R.  S. 

This  nobleman,whofe  arms  were  Argent,  a  Cheve- 
ron  Gules  between  three  Morions  proper,  has,  fince  the 
deceafe  of  John  duke  of  Montagu,  taken  the  name  and 
arms  of  Montagu,  on  account  of  his  being  married  to 
lady  Mary  Montagu,  youngeft  daughter  and  one  of  the 
co-h  eireffcs  of  h  is  grace . 

So  far  thecaufes  for  marfhalling  divers  arms  in  one 
fhield,  &c.  arc  manifeft.  As  to  fi»ch  as  are  called  ob- 
fcttre,  that  is,  when  coats-of-arms  are  marfhalled  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  no  probable  reafon  can  be  given 
why  they  are  fo  conjoined,  they  muft  be  left  to  he- 
ralds to  explain,  as  being  the  propereft  perfons  to  un- 
fold thefe  and  other  myfteries  of  this  fcience. 

CHAP.       VII. 

#/ Funeral  Escutcheons. 

After  having  treated  of  the  effential  parts  of  the 
coats-of-arms,  of  the  various  charges  and  ornaments 
ufually  borne  therewith,  of  their  attributes  and  difpo. 
fitions,  and  of  the  rules  for  blazoning  and  marmalling 
them,  we  fhall  next  defcribe  the  feveral  funeral  efcut- 
cheons, ufually  called  hatchments  ;  whereby  maybe 
known,  after  any  perfon's  deceafe, what  rank  either  he 
or  fhe  held  when  living  ;  and  if  it  be  a  gentleman's 
hatchment,  whether  he  was  a  bachelor,  married  man, 
or  widower,  with  the  like  diftinctions  for  gentle- 
women. 

The  hatchment,  N°  1.  reprefents  fuch  as  are  af-     Plate 
fixed  to  the  fronts  of  houfes,  when  any  of  the  nobi-  ccxxxm, 
lity  and  gentry  dies;  the  arms  therein  being  thofe  %• SX1V* 
of  a  private  gentleman  and  his  wife  parted  per  pale  ; 
the  dexter  fide,  which  is  Gules,  three  Bars  Or,  for 
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OfEflut-  the  h'ufband  ;  having  the  ground  without  the  efcut- 
clicons.     cheon  black,   denotes  the  man  Lo  be  dead*;  and  the 

*      * '  ground  ou  the  linifter-fide  being  white  iignifi.es  that 

thetwife  is  living,  which  is  alio  demonflrated  by  the 
im  all  hatchment,  n°  2.  which  is  here  depicted,  with- 
out mantling,  helmet,  and  creft,  for  perfpicuity's  fake 
only. 

When  a  married  gentlewoman  dies  firft,  thehatch- 
ment  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  contrary  colour  from  the 
former;  that  is,  the  arms  on  the  finifter-iide  have  the 
ground  without  the  efcutcheon  black  ;  whereas  thofe 
on  the  dexter  tide,  for  her  furviving  hufband,  are 
upon  a  white  ground  :  the  hatchment  of  a  gentlewo- 
man is,  moreover,  differenced  by  a  cherub  over  the 
arms  inftead  of  a  creft.     Seen3  3. 

When  a  batchelor  dies,  his  arms  may  be  depicted 
fingle  or  quartered,  with  a  creft  over  them,  but  never 
impaled  as  the  two  fir  ft  are,  and  all  the  ground  with- 
out the  efcutcheon  is  alfo  black.     See  n°  4. 

When  a  maid  dies,  her  arms,  which  are  placed  in  a 
lozenge,  may  be  fingle  or  quartered,  as  thofe  of  a 
batchelor  ;  but  inftead  of  a  creft,  have  a  cheruD  over 
them,  and  all  the  ground  without  the  efcutheon  is  alfo 
black.     See  n°  5. 

When  a  widower  dies,  his  arms  are  reprefented  im- 
paled with  thofe  of  his  deceafed  wife,  having  a  hel- 
met, mantling,  and  creftover  them,  and  all  the  ground 
without  the  efcutcheon  black.     N°  6. 

When  a  widow  dies,  her  arms  are  alfo  reprefented 
impaled  with  thofe  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  but  in- 
clofed  in  a  lozenge,  and,  inftead  of  a  creft,  a  cherub  is 
placed  over  them  ;  all  the  ground  without  the  efcut- 
cheon is  alfo  black.     Seen0  7. 

If  a  widower  or  batchelor  mould  happen  to  be  the 
laftof  his  family,  the  hatchment  is  depicted  as  in  n?6. 
and  that  of  a  maid  or  widow,  whofe  family  is  extinct 
by  her  death,  is  depicled  as  in  nc  7.  with  this  diffe- 
rence only,  that  a  death-head  is  generally  annexed  to 
each  hatchment,  to  denote,  that  death  has  conquered 
all. 

By  the  forementioned  rules,  which  are  fometimes 
neglected  through  the  ignorance  of  illiterate  people, 
may  be  known,  upon  the  fight  of  any  hatchment,what 
branch  of  the  family  is  dead  ;  and  by  the  helmet  or 
coronet,  what  title  and  degree  the  deceafed  perfon 
was  of. 
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The  fame  rules  are  obferved  with  refpecT;  to  the  cf-  Of  Efcut- 
cutcheons  placed  on  the  hearfe  and  horfes  ufed  in  pom-  cheons. 
pous  funerals,  except  that  they  are  not  furmouuted 
with  any  creft,  as  in  the  foregoing  examples  of  hatch- 
ments, but  are  always  plain.  It  is  neceHary,however, 
to  enfign  thofe  of  peers  with  coronets,  and  that  of  a 
maiden  lady  with  a  knot  of  ribl  aml-s. 

In  Scotland,^  funeral  efcutcheon  not  only  fhows  forth 
the  arms  and  condition  of  the  defurfct,  but  is  alfo  a 
proof  of  the  gentility  of  his  defcent ;  and  fuch  perfons 
for  whom  this  fpecies  of  efcutcheon  can  be  made  out, 
are  legally  intitled  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman  of 
blood,  which  is  thehigheft  fpecies  of  gentility.  The 
Englifh  hatchment  above  defcribed  exhibits  no  more 
than  a  right  to  a  coat-of-arms  which  may  be  acquired 
by  purchafe,  and  is  only  the  firfl  ftep  towards  efta- 
blilhing  gentility  in  a  family. 

The  funeral  efcutcheon,  as  exhibited  in  Scotland, 
France,  and  Germany,  is  in  form  o-f  a  lozenge,  above 
fix  feet  fquare,  of  black  cloth";  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  painted,  in  proper  colours,  the  complete  a^hiev- 
ment  of  the  defunct,  with  all  its  exterior  ornaments 
and  additional  marks  or  badges  of  honour  ;  and  round 
the  fides  are  placed  the  fixteen  arms  of  the  families 
from  which  he  derives  his  defcent,  as  far  back'as  the 
grandfather's  grandfather,  as  the  proofs  of  his  genti- 
lity: they  exhibit  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  father 
and  mother,  his  two  grandmothers,  his  four  great- 
grandmothers,  and  his  eight  great  grandmothers  mo- 
thers; if  all  thefe  families  have  acquired  a  legal  right 
to  bear  arms,  then  the  gentility  of  the  perfon  whofe 
proof  it  is  muft  be  accounted  complete,  but  not  other- 
wife.  On  the  four  corners  are  placed  mort-heads, 
and  the  initials  of  his  name  and  titles  or  uelignation  ; 
and  the  black  interftices  are  iemee  or  powdered  with 
tears,  as  in  the  figure,  nv  8.  which  is  the  efcutcheon 
of  the  right  hon.  James  5th  earl  of  Balcarras,  chief  of 
the  ancient  furname  of  Litidefay. 

On  the  morning  of  the  interment,  one  of  thefe  is 
phiced  on  the  front  of  the  houfc  where  the  dec.afjd 
lies  ;  and  another  on  the  church  in  which  he  is  to  be 
b  :ried,  which  after  the  burial  is  fixed  above  the  grave. 
The  pall,  too,  is  generally  adorned  with  thefe  proofs 
of  gentility,  and  the  horfes  of  the  hearfe  with  the  de- 
funct's arms. 


H     E    K. 

HeraJdus,  HE.RALDUS  (Deliderius),  in  French  Herault,  a 
counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  who  has  given  good 
proofs  of  uncommon  learning  by  very  different  works. 
His  Adverfaria  appeared  in  1599  ;  which  little  book, 
if  the  Scaiigerana  may  be  credited,  he  repented  the 
having  publifhed.  His  noteson  Tertullian's  Apology, 
on  Minutius  Foelix,  and  on  Arnobius,  have  been  ef- 
teemed.  He  alfo  wrote  notes  on  Martial's  Epigrams. 
He  difguifed  him  felf  under  thename  of  David Leidh-- 
rejfems,  to  write  a  political  differtation  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  kings,  fome  time  after  the  death  of  Hen- 
ry IV.  He  had  a  controverfy  with  Salmafius,  Dejure 
Attico  ac  Romano  ;  but  did  not  live  tofinimwhdt  he 
iad  written  on  that  fubject.     What  he  had  done, 
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however,  was  printed  in  1650.  He  died  in  June  1649.  HeraMusi- 
Guy  Patin  fays,  "that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  '  y/""~" " 
learned  man,  both  in  the  civil  law  and  in  polite  lite- 
rature, and  wrote  with  great  facility  on  any  fubject  he 
pitched  on."  Daille,  fpeaking  of  fuch  Proteftant 
writers  as  condemned  the  executingof  Charles  I.  king 
of  England,  quotes  the  Pacifique  Royal  endeuil,  by  He- 
rault. This  author,  fon  to  our  Deliderius  Heraldus, 
wasaminifter  in  Normandy,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
fervice  of  the  Walloon  churchof  London  under  Cha.  I. 
and  he  was  fo  zea-lous  a  royalift,  thathe  was  forced  to 
fly  to  France,  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the  commonwealths 
men.  He  returned  to  England  after  the  reftoration, 
and  rcfumedhis  ancient  employment  in  the  Walloon- 
church. 
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Herb \"  church  at  London  ;  fome  time  after  which  he  obtain- 
ed  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  en- 
Herbert,  joyed  it  till  his  death. 

' * '  fjERB,  in  botany  ;  a  name  by  which  Linnaeus  de- 
nominates that  portion  of  every  vegetable  which  arifes 
from  the  root,  and  is  terminated  by  the  fructification. 
R  comprehends,  1.  The  trunk,  llalk,  ©r  ftcm.  2. 
The  leaves.  3.  Thofe  minute  external  parts  called  by 
the  fame  author  the  fulcra,  or  fupports  of  planes  4. 
The  buds,  or,  as  he  alfo  terms  them,  the  luinter- 
quarters  of  the  future  vegetable. 

HtRB-ChriJlopher.     See  Act.ea. 

Hurb-  Robert,  (a  fpecies  of  Geranium);  a  plant  in 
great  reputation  with  fome  farmers  on  account  of  its 
prevailing  virtues  againft  ftaling  the  blood  and  the 
bloody-flux  in  cattle,  in  which  cafes  it  is  faid  to  be 
the  beft  among  a  great  variety  of  means  commonly 
ufed  on  thefe  occalions. 

HERBACEOUS  plants,  are  thofe  which  have 
fucculent  items  or  ftalks  that  lie  down  to  the  ground 
every  year.  Of  herbaceous  plants,  thofe  are  annual" 
which  perilh  ftem  and  root  and  all  every  year  ;  bkn- 
nial,  which  fubfift  by  the  roots  two  years  ;  perennial 
which  are  perpetuates  by  their  roots  for  a  feries  of 
years,  a  new  ftem  being  produced  every  fpring. 

HERBAGE,  in  law,  iignifies  the  palture  provided 
by  nature  for  the  food  of  cattle;  alfo  the  liberty  to  feed 
eattle  in  the  forelt,  or  in  another  perfon's  ground. 

HERBAL,  Iignifies  a  book  that  treats  of  the  claf- 
fes,  genera,  fpecies,  and  virtues  of  plants. 

Herbal  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  more 
ufually  called  hortus  ficcus.    SeeHoRTUS.  ^ 

HERBELOT  (Bartholomew  d'),aFrench writer,' 
eminent  for  hisoriginal  learning,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1625.  He  travelled  feveral  times  into  Italy,  where 
he  obtained  ihe  efteem  of  fome  of  the  molt  learned 
men  of  the  age.  Ferdinand  II.  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  gave  him  many  marks  of  his  favour  :  a  library 
being  expofed  to-fale  at  Florence,  the  duke  defired 
him  to  examine  the  manufcripts  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, to delect  the  belt  of  them,  and  to  mark  the 
price;  which  being  done,  the  generous  prince  pur- 
chafed  them,  and  made  him  a  prcfent  of  them.  M. 
Colbert  being  at  length  informed  of  Herbelot's  merit, 
recalled  him  to  Paris,  and  obtained  a  penlion  for  him 
of  1500  livres:  he  afterwards  became  fecretary  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  oriental  languages,  and  royal  profef- 
for  of  the  Syriac  tongue.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1695. 
His  principal  works  ai»eintitled  BibliothequeOrientale, 
which  he  fir  ft  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
lated  into  French.  It  is  greatly  efteemed.  M.  Her- 
belot's modefty  was  equal  to  his  erudition  ;  and  his 
tancommon  abilities  were  -accompanied  with  the  utmoft 
probity-,  piety,  and  charity,  which  he  pr^ctifed  thro' 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life. 

HERBERT  (Mary),  countefs  of  Pembroke,  was 
filter  to  the  famous  Philip  Sidney,  and  wife  of  Hen- 
ry earl  of  Pembroke.  She  was  not  o.ly  a  lover  of  the 
mufes,  but  a  great  encouragtr  of  polite  literature  ;  a 
character  not  very  commo.i  among  ladies.  Her  bro- 
ther dedicated  his  incomparable  romance  Jjrcadia  to 
her,  from  which  circumftance  it  hath  been  called  The 
Countefs  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  She  translated  a  dra- 
matic piece  from  the  French,  intitled  Antor.ins,  a  tra- 
gedy ;  though  it  is  faid  (he  was  aiiifted  by  her  lord's 


chaplain,  Dr  Babington,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Exeter.    Herbert. 

She  turned  the  pfalms  of  David  into  Englilh  metre  ;  ' *—~ * 

but  it  isdoabtful  whether  thefe  works  were  ever  prim- 
ed. She  died  in  162:  ;  and  an  exalted  character  of 
her  is  to  be  found  in  Francis  Olborne's  memoirs  of 
king  James  I. 

Herbert*  (Edward),  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry  in 
Shroplhire,  an  eminent  Englilh  writer,  was  born  in 
1 581,  and  educated  at  Oxford  j  after  which  he  tra- 
velled, and  at  his  return  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath. 
James  J.  fent  him  ambaflador  to  Louis  XIII.  in  behalf 
of  the  Proteftants  who  were  befieged  in  feveral  cities 
of  trance  ;  and  continued  in  this  Itation  till  he  was  re- 
called, on  account  of  a  difpute  between  him  and  the 
conftable  de  Lnines.  In  1625  he  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  a  baron  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by 
the  title  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cattle  Ifland  ;  audin  1631 
to  that  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  Shropfhire. 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered 
to  the  parliament ;  and  in  1644  obtained  a  penlion,  on 
account  of  his  having,  been  plundered  by  the  king's 
forces.  He  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  R^ign 
of  Henry  VIII.  which  was  greatly  admired  :  a  treatife 
De  ver'ttzte  ;  and  feveral  other. works.  He  died  ac : 
London  in  1648. 

"  Lord  Herbert  (fays  Mr  Granger)  Hands  in  the 
fir  ft  rank  of  the  public  minifters,  hiftorians,  and  philo- 
fophers  of  his  age.  It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  his  per- 
fon,  his  underftanding,  or  bis  courage,  was  the  moft 
extraordinary  ;  as  the  fair,  the  learned,  and  the  brave, 
held  him  in  equal  admiration.  But  the  fame  man  was 
wife  and  capricious  ;  redreffed  wrongs  and  quarrelled  ■ 
for  punctilios;  hated  bigotry  in  religion,  and  was  him- 
felf  a  bigot  to  philofophy.  He  expofed  himfelf  to 
fuch  dangers  as  other  men  of  courage  would  have  care- 
fully deilined  :  and  called  in  quefiion  the  fundamen- 
tals of  a  religion  which  none  had  the  hardinefs  to  dif- 
pute befides  himfelf." 

Herbert  (George),  an  Englifh  poet  and  divine, 
was  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  was  born  in  1593, 
and  waseducatedat  Cambridge.  In  i6i9he  waschofen  - 
public  orator  of  that  univerlity,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  iinecure  from  the  king.  In  1626  he  was  col- 
lated to  the  prebend  of  Layton  Eccleiia,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Lincoln  ;  and  in  1630  was  inducted  into  the  rec- 
tory of  Bamerton,  near  Sarum.  The  great  lord  Ba- 
con had  foch  an  opinion  of  his  judgment,  that  he  would 
not  fuffer  his  works  to  be  printed  before  they  had 
patTed  his  examination.  He  wrote  a  volume  of  de- 
vout poems,  called  The  Temple,  and  another  entitled 
The  Priejl  of  the  Temple.  This  pious  divine  died  about 
the  year  1635. 

Herbert  (William),  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  born 
at  Wilton  in  Wiltlhire,  1580  ;  admitted  of  New- 
college  in  Oxford  in  1592,.  where  he  continued  about 
two  years,  In  1691,  he  fucceeded  to  his  father's  ho- 
nours and  eftate  ;  was  made  K.  G.  in  1604  ;  and  go- 
vernor of  Portfmouth  fix  years  after.  In  1626,  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ; 
and  about  the  fame  time  made  lord  ft e ward  of  the 
king's  houihold.  He  died  fuddenly  at  his  houfe  called 
Baynard's  cajl/e,  in  London,  April  10,  1630  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  his  nativity,  fays  Wood,  made 
feveral  years  before  by  Mr  Thomas  Allen  of  Gloucef- 
ter-hall.  Clarendon  relates  concerning  this  calculation, 

thai: : 
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Herbert  that  fome  confiderable  perfons  conne&cd  with  lord 
II  Pembroke  being  met  at  Maidenhead,  one  of  them  at 
Hercula-  fUpper  drank  a  health  to  the  lord  fteward  :  upon  which 
-  ne"m«  another  faid,  that  he  believed  his  lordftup  was  at  that 
time  very  merry;  but  he  had  now  outlived  the  day, 
which  it  had  been  prognosticated  upon  his  nativity  he 
would  not  outlive  ;  for  he  had  outlived  it  now,  for 
that  was  his  birth-day,  which  had  completed  his  age 
to  50  years.  The  next  morning,  however,  they  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  death.  Whether  the  noble  hi- 
ftorian  really  believed  this  and  other  accounts  relating 
to  aftrology,  apparitions,  providential  interpofitions, 
&c.  which  he  has  inferted  in  his  hiftory,  we  do  not 
prefnme  to  fay  :  he  delivers  them,  however,  as  if  he 
iid  not  actually  difbelieve  them.  Lord  Pembroke 
w=s  not  only  a  great  favourer  of  learned  and  ingenious 
men,  but  was  himfelf  learned, and  endued  with  a  con- 
siderable fh  are  of  poetic  geliius.  All  that  are  extant 
of  his  productions  in  this  way  were  publiftied  with  this 
title  :  "  Poems  written  by  William  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
&c.  many  of  which  are  anfwered  by  way  of  repartee 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  with  other  Poems  written 
by  them  occafionally  and  apart,  1660,  8vo. 

Herbert  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  gentleman  of 
the  Pembroke  family,  was  born  at  York,  where  his 
father  was  an  alderman.  William  earl  of  Pembroke 
fent  him  to  travel  at  his  expence  in  1626,  and  he  fpent 
four  years  in  vifiting  Afia  and  Africa:  his  expectations 
of  preferment  ending  with  the  death  of  the  earl,  he 
went  abroad  again,  and  travelled  over  feveral  parts  of 
Europe.  In  1634,  he  publiftied,  in  folio,  a  Relation  of 
fome  years  Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Alia, 
efpecially  the  Territories  of  the  Perfian  Monarchy, and 
fome  parts  of  the  Oriental  Indies  and  Ifles  adjacent. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  adhered  to 
the  parliament ;  and  at  Oldenby,  on  the  removal  of 
the  king's  fervants,  by  defire  of  the  commiffioners 
from  the  parliament,  he  and  James  Harrington  were 
retained  as  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  attended 
him  even  to  the  block.  At  the  reftoration  he  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  for  his  faithful  fervices 
to  his  father  during  his  two  laft  years.  In  1678  he 
wrote  Threnodia  Carolina,  containing  an  account  of 
the  two  laft  years  of  the  life  of  Charles  I.  and  he  af- 
filed Sir  William  Dngdale  in  compiling  the  third  vo- 
lume of  his  Monaflicon  Anglicamtm.  He  died  at  York 
in  1682,  leaving  feveral  MSS  to  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  and  others  to  that  of  the  cathedral  at  York. 

HERBIVOROUS  animals,  thofe  which  feed  on- 
ly on  vegetables. 

HERCULANEUM  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  city 
of  Campania  in  Italy,  which  was  deftroyed  by  an 
*ruption  of  Vefuvius  in  the  firft  year  of  the  emperor 
Titus,  or  the  79th  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and  lately 
rendered  famous  on  account  of  the  curious  monuments 
of  antiquity  difcovered  in  its  ruins  ;  an  account  of 
which  has  been  publiftied  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  in  a  work  of  fix  volumes  folio. — The  epocha 
of  the  foundation  of  Herculaneum  is  unknown.  Dio- 
nyfiu's  Halicarnaffenfis  conjectures  that  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to  60  years  before  the  war  of  Troy,  or  about 
1342  years  before  Chrift ;  and  therefore  that  it  laitcd 
about  1400  years. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  heap  of  lava  and  afhes  by 
which  the  city  was  overwhelmed,  has  been  much  in- 
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creafed  by  fiery  (treams  vomited  fince  that  cataftrophe;  HercuU- 
and  now  forms  a  mafs  24  feet  deep  of  dark  grey  neum. 
ftone,  which  is  caiilj  broken  to  pieces.  By  its  non-  -  ~^-— 
adhefion  to  foreign  bodies,  marbles  and  bronzes  are 
prefervedin  it  as  in  a  cafe  made  to  fit  theft,  and  exact 
moulds  of  the  faces  and  limbs  of  ftatues  are  frequently 
found  in  this  fubftance.  The  precife  fituation  of  this 
fubterraneous  city  was  not  known  till  the  year  171 3, 
when  it  was  accidentally  difcovered  by  fome  labourers 
who,  in  digging  a  well,  (truck  upon  a  ftatue  on  the 
benches  of  the  theatre.  Many  others  were  afterwards 
dug  out  and  fent  to  France  by  the  prince  of  Elboeuf. 
But  little  progrefs  was  made  in  the  excavations  till 
Charles  infant  of  Spain  afcendedtheNeapoHtan  throne; 
by  whofe  unwearied  efforts  and  liberality  a  very  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Herculaneum  has  been  explored,  and 
fuch  treasures  of  antiquity  drawn  out  as"  form  the  moft 
curious  mufeum  in  the  world.  It  being  too  arduous 
a  tafk  to  attempt  removing  the  covering,  the  king 
contented  himfelf  with  cutting  galleries  to  the  princi- 
pal buildings,  and  caufing  the  extent  of  one  or  two  of 
them  to  be  cleared.  Of  thefe  the  theatre  is  the  moft 
confiderable.  On  a  balluftrade  which  divided  the  or- 
cheftrafrom  the  ftage  was  found  a  row  of  ftatues  ;  and, 
on  each  fide  of  the  pulpitum,  the  equeftrian  figure  of 
a  perfon  of  the  Nonia  family.  They  are  now  placed 
under  porticoes  of  the  palace  ;  and  from  the  great  ra- 
rity of  equeftrian  ftatues  in  marble  would  be  very  va- 
luable objects,  were  their  workmanfhip  even  lefs  ex- 
cellent than  it  is :  one  of  them  in  particular  is  a  very 
fine  piece  of  fculpture.  Since  the  king  of  Spain  left 
Naples,  the  digging  has  been  continued,  but  with  lefs 
fpirit  and  expenditure  :  indeed  the  collection  of  curio- 
fities  brought  out  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  is  al- 
ready  fo  confiderable,  that  a  relaxation  of  zeal  and 
activity  becomes  ex<:ufable.  They  are  now  arranged 
in  a  wing  of  the  palace  ;  and,confi(t  not  only  of  (tatucs, 
bulls,  altars,  inferiptions,  and  other  ornamental  ap- 
pendagesof  opulence  and  luxury;  but  alfo  comprehend 
an  emire  aiTortmentof  the  domeftic,  mr.fical,  and  chi- 
rurgical  inftruments  ufed  by  the  ancients  .  tripods  of 
elegant  form  and  exquiiite  execution,  lamps  in  endlefs 
variety,  vafes  and  bafons  of  noble  dimenfions,  chande- 
liers of  the  moft  beautiful  ftiapes,  pntevas,  and  other 
appurtenances  of  facrifice,  looking-glaflVs  ofpolifhed 
petal,  coloured  glafs  fohard,  clear,  and  well  ftained, 
as  to  appear  like  emeralds,  Sapphires,  and  other  pre- 
cious (tones ;  a  kitchen  completely  fitted  up  with 
copper-pans  lined  with  filver,  kettles,  cifterrs  for 
heating  water,  and  every  utenfilneceffary  for  culinary 
purpofes  ;  fpecimens  of  various  forts  of  combuftibles, 
regaining  their  form  though  burnt  to  a  cinder ;  corn, 
bread,  fifti,  oil,  wine,  and  flower  :  a  lady's  toilet,  fully 
furnifhed  with  combs,  thimbles,  rings,  paint,  ear- 
rings, &c.  Among  the  ftatues,  which  are  numerous, 
connoifteurs  allow  the  greateft  (hare  of  merit  toaMer- 
cury  and  a  deeping  faun  :  the  bufts  fill  feveral  rooms  ; 
but  very  few  of  the  originals  whom  they  were  meant 
to  imitate  are  known.  The  floors  are  paved  with  an- 
cient Mofaic.  Few  rare  medals  have  been  found  in 
thefe  ruins  ;  the  moft  curious  is  a  gold  medallion  of  , 
Auguftus  (truck  in  Sicily  in  the  15th  year  of  his  leign.  . 
The  frefco  paintings,  which  for  the  fake  of  preferva-  ,-J- 

tion  have  been  torn   off  the  walls   and  framed   and 
glazed,  are  to  be  feen  in  another  part  of  the  palace. 

"  The 
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Hercula-   "  The  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  and  the  infinite  va-     fing.  Hc,likethereftof  hisilluftrious  contemporaries,  Hercules 

nenrn,     riery  of  the  fubjects  (Mr  Swinburne  obferves),  ftamp      foon  after  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  * v— '■* 

.  Hercules.  them  as  performances  worthy  of  the  attention  ofartifts     under  him  he  perfeded  and  rendered  himfelf  the  moft 
*       '  and  antiquarians  ;  but  no  pictures  yet  found  are  ma-      valiant  and  accomplished  of  the  age.  In  the  i8thyear 
fterly  enough  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  carried  the  art     of  his  age  he  refolved  to  deliver  the  neighbourhood  of 
of  painting  to  as  great  a  height  of  perfeftion  as  th  ey     mount  Cithseron  from  a  h  uge  lion  which  preyed  on  the 
did  that  of  ltatuary.  Yet  can  we  fuppofe  thofe  authors     flocks  of  Amphytryon  his  fuppofed  father,  and  which 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  an   Apelles     laid  wafle  the  adjacent  country.  He  went  to  the  court 
or  Zeuxis,  who  with  fo  much  critical  difcernment     of  Thefpius  king  of  Thefpis,  who  fhared  in  the  gene- 
have  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  works  of  a  Phidias     ral  calamity;  and  he  received  here  a  tender  treatment 
or  a  Praxiteles,  beauties  that  we  have  flill  an  oppor-     andwas  entertained  during  50  days.  The  50  daughters 
tunity  of  contemplating  ?  would  they  have  beflowed     of  the  king  became  mothers  by  Hercules  during  his 
equal  praifes  upon  both  kinds  of  performances  if  either     flay  at  Thefpis,  and  fome  fay  that  it  was  effected  in  one 
of  them  had  been  much  inferior  to  theother  ?  I  think     night.     After  he  had  deftroyed  the  lion  of  mount  Ci- 
it  is  not  probable  ;  and  we  muff  prefume  that  the  ca-     thseron,  he  delivered  his  country  from  the  annual  tri- 
pital  productions  of  the  ancient  painters,   being  of     bute  of  too  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Erginus.     Such 
more  perilhable  materials  than  bulls  and  itatues,  have     public  fervices  became  univerfally  known  ;  and  Creon 
been  deftroyedin  the  fatal  difaflers  that  have  fo  often     who  then  fat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the 
afflicled  both  Greece  and   Italy.     Herculaneum  and     patriotic  deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daugh- 
Pompeii  were  but  towns  of  the  fecond  order,  and  not     tcr  in  marriage,  and  entrufting  him  with  the  govern- 
likely  to  poffefs  the  mafler-pieces  of  the  great  artifts,     ment  of  his  kingdom. 

which  wereufuallydeftinedto  adorn  the  more  celebra-  Euryftheus,thefonof  Amphitryon,havingfucceeded 
ted  temples,  or  the  palaces  of  kings  and  emperors."  hisfather,  foon  became  jealous  of  Hercules  ;  andfear- 
A  more  valuable  acquifition  than  bronzes  and  pictures  ing  left  he  might  by  him  be  deprived  of  his  crown 
was  thought  to  be  made,  when  a  large  parcel  of  man  u-  left  no  means  untried  to  get  rid  of  him.  Of  this  Her- 
fcripts  was  found  among  the  ruins.  Hopes  were  en-  cules  was  not  infenlible,becaufe  he  was  perpetually  en- 
tertained that  many  works  of  the  daffies,  which  time  gaging  him  on  fome  defperate  expedition;  and  there- 
has  deprived  us  of,  were  now  going  to  be  reftoredto  fore  went  to  confult  the  oracle.  But  being  anfwered 
light,  and  that  a  new  mine  of  fcience  was  on  the  point  that  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the  gods  that  he  fhould 
ef  being  opened.  But  the  difficulty  of  unrolling  the  ferve  Euriflheus  12  years,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melan- 
burnt  parchment,  of  palling  the  fragments  on  aflat  choly,  which  at  la fl  ended  in  a  furious  madnefs;  du- 
furface,  and  of  decyphering  the  obfeure  letters,  have  ring  which,  among  other  defperate  actions,  he  put 
proved  fuch  obl1acles,that  very  little  progrefs  has  been  away  his  wifeMegara,  aud  murdered  all  the  children, 
made  in  the  work.  A  prieft  invented  the  method  of  he  had  by  her.  As  an  expiation  of  this  crime  the 
proceeding  ;  but  it  would  require  the  joint  labours  of  king  impofed  upon  him  twelve  labours  furpaffing  the 
many  learned  men  to  carry  on  fo  nice  and  tedious  an  power  of  all  other  mortals  to  accompliih,  which  never- 
operation  with  any  fucccefs.  The  plan  is  dropped  ;  thelefs  our  hero  performed  with  great  cafe.  The  fa- 
and  the  manufcripts  now  lie  in  dufty  heaps,  as  ufelefs  vours  of  the  gods  had  indeed  completely  armed  him. 
to  the  learned  world  as  they  had  been  for  the  pieced-  when  he  undertook  his  labours.  He  had  received  a 
ing  feventeen  centuries.  coat  of  armour  and  helmet  from  Minerva,a  fword  from 

HERCULES,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a  mofl  renown-  Mercury,  a  horfe  from  Neptune,  afhieldfrom  Jupiter,. 
ed  Grecian  Hero,  who  after  death^was  ranked  among  a  bow  and  arrows  from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a 
the  gods,  and  received  divine  honours.  According  to  golden  cuirafs  and  brazen  bufkin,  with  a  celebrated 
the  ancients,  there  were  many  perfons  of  the  fame  club  of  brafs  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  writers^ 
name.  Diodorus  mentions  three,  Cicero  fix,  and  fome  The  firft  labour  impofed  upon  him  was  the  killing 
authors  exend  the  number  to  nolefs  than  forty-three,  of  a  lion  in  Nemea,  a  wood  of  Achaia;  whofe  hide  was 
Of  all  thefe,one  generally  called  the  Theban  Hercules,  proof  againfl  any  weapon,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to- 
is  the  mofl  celebrated  ;  and  to  him,  as  may  eafily  he  feize  him  by  the  throat  and  flrangle  hira.  He  carried 
imagined,  the  actions  of  the  others  have  been  attri-  the  dead  beafl  on  his  Shoulders  to  Mycenae,  and  ever 
buted.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Jupiter  after  clothed  himfelf  with  the  fkin.  Euryflheus  was 
by  Alcmena  (wife  to  Amphitryon  king  of  Argos),  fo  aflonimed  at  the  fight  of  the  beafl,  and  at  the  cou- 
whom  Jupiter  enjoyed  in  the  fhape  of  her  hufband  rage  of  Hercules,  that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter 
while  he  was  abfent ;  and  in  order  to*.dd  the  greater  the  gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned  from  his  expe- 
ftrength  to  the  child,made  that  amorous  night  as  long  ditions,  but  to  wait  for  his  orders  without  the  walls, 
as  three.  Amphitryon  having  foon  after  accidentally  He  even  made  himfelf  a  brazen  veffel  into  which  he 
killed  his  uncle  and  father-in-law  Ele6tryon,wasobli-  retired  whenever  Hercules  returned — The  fecond  la- 
ged  to  fly  to  Thebes,  where  Hercules  was  born.  The  bour  was  to  deftroy  the  Lernsean  hydra,  which  had 
jealoufy  of  Juno,  on  account  of  her  hufband's  amour  feven  heads  according  to  Apollodorus,  50  according 
with  Alcmena,  prompted  her  to  deftroy  the  infant.  For  to  Simonides,  and  100  according  to  Diodorus.  This 
this  purpofe  flie  fent  two  ferpents  to  kill  him  in  the  celebrated  monfter  he  firflattacked  with  his  arrows  ; 
cradle,  but  young  Hercules  flrangled  them  both.  He  but  foon  after  he  came  to  a  clofe  eftgagment,  and  by 
was  early  instructed  i»  the  liberal  arts,  and  Caflor  the  means  of  his  heavy  club  he  deftroyod  the  heads  of  his 
fon  ofTyndarustanght  him  how  to  fight,  Eurytus  how  enemy.  This,  however,  was  productive  of  no  advan- 
to  fhoot  with  a  bow  and  arrrows,  Autolicus  to  drive  a  tage;  for  as  foon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by 
chariot,  Linus  to  play  on  th«  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to     the  club,  immediately  two  fprang  up  ;  and  the  labour 
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3F&r«bies.  of  Hercules  would  have  remained  unfinifhed1,  had  not 
*— rv— -r  he  commanded  his  friend  lolas  to  burn  with  a  hoc  iron 
.     the  root  of  the  head  which  he  had  cr.ufhed  to  pieces. 
This  fucceeded;  and  Hercules  became  victorious, open- 
ed the  belly  of  the  monfler,  and  dipped  his  arrows  in 

■  the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which  he  gave  fatal  and 

■  incurable. — He  was  ordered  in  his  third  labour  to 
;  bring  alive  and  unhurt  into  the  prefence  of  Euryftheus 
a  flag,  famous  for  its  incredible  fwiftnefs,  its  golden 
horns  and  brazen  feet.  This  celebrated  animal  fre- 
quented the  neighbourhood  of  CEnoc  ;  and  Hercules 
was  employed  for  a  whole  year  in  continually  purfuing 
it ;  at  laft  he  caught  it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  (lightly  wounding  it  andleifen- 

■  ing  its  fwiftnefs. — The  fourth  labour  was  to  bring 
alive  to  Euryftheus  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  In  this  expedition  he 
deftroyed  the  centaurs,  and  caught  the  boar  by  clofely 
purfuing  him  through  the  deep  {now.  Euryftheus  was 
fo  frightened  at  the  light  of  the  boar,  that  according 
to  Diadoroe,  he  hid  himfelf  in  his  brazen  veffel  for 
'fome  days. — In  his  fifth  labour  Hercules  was  ordered 
to  clean  the  ftables  of  Augeas,  where  3000  oxen  had 
been  confined  for  many  years. — For  his  fix  th  labour  he 
was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous  birds  which  rava- 
ged the  country  near  the  lake  Stymphalis  in  Arcadia. 

— In  his  feventh  labour  he  brought  alive  into  Pelopou- 
nefus  a  prodigious  wild  bull  which  laid  wafte  the  i  (land 
of  Crete. — In  his  eight  labour  he  was  employed  in  ob- 
taining the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upon  hu- 
man flefh.  He  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to  be 
eat  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought  to  Euryftheus. 
They  were  lent  to  mount  Olympus  by  the  king  of 
Mycenas,  where  they  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beafts; 
or,  according  to  others,  they  were  confecrated  to  Ju- 
piter, and  their  breed  ftillexifted  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. — For  his  ninth  labour,  he  was  com- 
manded to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen  oft  he  Ama- 
zons— In  his  tenth  labour  he  killed  the  monfler  Ge- 
ryon  king  of  Gades,  and  brought  to  Argos  his  nume- 
rous flocks  which  fed  upon  human  flefh.  This  was  in 
Iberia  or  Spain  ;  in  the  furtheft  parts  of  which  he 
-erected  his  two  pillars,  as  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  then 
known  world.  Thefe  tenlabours  heatchieved,  as  the 
fable  fays,  in  about  eight  years.  In  this  laft  expedi- 
tion he  is  likewife  affirmed  to  have  killed  Antseus,  a 
famous  giant  of  a  monftrous  fize,  who,  when  weary 
vwithwreftling  or  labour,  wasimmediatelyrefrefhed  by 
!  touching  the  earth.  Hercules  overcame  him  in  wreft- 
ling,  and  Hew  him  ;  and  after  him  the  tyrant  Bufiris, 
in  his  way  through  Egypc.  This  bloody  man  ufed  to 
-facrifice  all  his  guefts  and  ftrangers  upon  his  altars;  and 
deligning  to  have  done  the  fame  by  Hercules,  was 
ilain  by  him,  together  with  all  his  attendants. — His 
eleventh  labour  was  the  carrying  away  the  Hefperian 
golden  apples  kept  by  a  dragon:  (See  Hesperides). 
— The  twelfth  and  laft,  and  moft  dangerous  of  his  la- 
bours,wasto  bringuponthe  earth  the  three-headed  dog 
Cerberus.  Defcending  into  Hell  by  a  cave  on  mount 
Tsenarus,  he  was  permitted  by  Pluto  to  carry  away 
his  friends  Thefeus  and  Pirithous,  who  were  con- 
demned to  punifhment  in  hell,  and  Cerberus  alfo  was 
granted  to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  ufe  of  no 
arms  but  only  force  to  drag  him  away.     Hercules,  as 
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fome  report,    carried  him  back  tp  hell  after  he  had  Hercules. 

brought  him  before  Euryftheus.  ' <•-— ' 

Many  other  exploits  are  fad  to  have  been  performed 
by  Hercules;  in  particular,  he  accompanied  the  Ar- 
goanutsio  Colchis  before  he  delivered  himfeif  up  to 
the  king  of  Mycenae.  He  affined  the  gods  in  their 
wars  agaiuft  the  giants,  and  it  was  through  him  alone 
that  Jupiter  obtained  a  victory.  He  conquered  Lao- 
medon,  and  pillaged  Troy.  When  Iole,  the  daughter 
of  Eurytus  king  of  CEchalia,  of  whom  he  was  deeply 
enamoured,  was  re  f ufed  to  his  intreaties,  he  became 
the  prey  of  a  fecondfit  of  infanity,  and  he  murdered 
Iphitus,  the  only  one  of  the  fons  of  Eurytus  who  fa- 
voured his  addrelles  to  Iole.  He  was  fome  time  after 
purified  of  the  murder,  and  his  infanity  ceafed  ;  but 
the  gods  perfecuted  him,  and  he  was  vifited  by  a  dif- 
order  which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  for  relief.  Thecoldnefs  with  which  the  Pythia 
received  him  irritated  him,  and  he  refolved  to  plunder 
Apollo's  temple  and  carry  away  the  facred  tripod. 
Apollooppofed  him,  and  a  fevere  conflict  was  begun, 
whichnothingbutthe  interference  of  Jupiter  withhis 
thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He  was  upon  this 
told  by  the  oracle  that  he  muft  be  fold  as  a  flave,  and 
remain  three  years  in  the  mofc  abject  fervitude  to  re- 
cover from  his  diforder.  He  complied  ;  and  Mer- 
cury, by  order  of  Jupiter,  conduced  him  toOmphale, 
queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  he  wasfoli  as  a  flave.  Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbers;  andOmphale, 
who  was  aftonilhed  at  the  greatnefs  of  his  exploits, 
married  him.  Hercules  had  Agelaus  and  Lamon  by 
Omphale,  from  whom  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia  was  de- 
fended. He  became  alfo  enamoured  of  one  of  Om- 
phale's  female  fervants,  by  whom  he  had  Alcens.  Af- 
ter he  had  completed  the  years  of  his  llavery,  he  re- 
turned to  Peloponnefus, where  he  re-eltabliflied  on  the 
throne  of  Sparta  Tyndarus,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Hippocoon.  He  became  one  of  Dejanira's  fuitors, 
and  married  her  after  he  had  overcome  all  his  rivals. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon  his  father-in-law's 
kingdom,  becaufe  he  had  inadvertently  killed  a  man 
with  a  blow  of  hisfift  ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  this 
expulfion  that  he  was  not  prefent  at  the  hunting  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.  From  Calydon  he  retired  to 
the  court  of  Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia.  The  king  re- 
ceived him  and  his  wife  with  great  marks  of  friendlhip, 
and  purified  him  of  the  murder  which  hehad  commit- 
ted at  Calydon.  Hercules  was  ftill  mindful  that  he 
had  once  been  refufed  the  hand  of  Iole  ;  he  therefore 
made  war  aganft  her  father  Eurytus,  and  killed  him 
with  three  of  his  fons.  Iole  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
father's  murderer,  and  found  that  fhe  was  loved  by 
Hercules  as  much  as  before.  She  accompanied  him 
on  mount  (Eta,  where  he  was  going  to  raifean  altar 
and  offer  a  folemn  facrifice  to  Jupiter.  As  hehad 
not  then  the  fhirt  and  tunic  in  which  he  arrayed  him- 
felf to  offer  a  facrifice,  he  fent  Lichas  to  Trachinto 
his  wife  Dejanira,  in  orderto  provide  himfelf  a  proper 
drefs.  Dejanira  had  fome  time  before  been  attempted 
by  the  Centaur  Nelfus,  as  he  was  ferrying  her  over  the 
river  Euenns  ;  and.  Hercules  beholding  it  from  the 
fhore,  had  given  him  a  mortal  wound  with  an  arrow. 
The  monfler  finding  himfelf  dying,  advifed  her  to  mix 
fome  oil  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wound, 
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Hercules,  and  to  anoint  her  hufband's  fliirt  with  it,  pretending 
that  it  would  infallibly  fecure  him  from  loving  any  o- 
ther  woman  ;  and  (he  too  well  apprifed  of  his  inconftan- 
cy,had  actually  prepared  the  poifoned  ointment  accord- 
ingly. — Lychas  coming  to  her  for  the  garments,  un- 
fortunately acquainted  her  with  his  having  brought 
away  Iole  ;  upon  which  fhein  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  anoint- 
ed hisfhirtwith  the  fatal'mixture.  This  had  no  fooner 
touched  his  body,  than  he  felt  the  poifon  diffufe  itfelf 
through  all  his  veins;  the  violent  pains  of  which  caufed 
him  to  difband  his  army,  and  to  return  to  Trachin. 
His  torment  ftill  increafing,  he  fent  to  confult  the 
a  cure,  and  wasanfwered,  that  he  mould 
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caufe  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  mount  Oeta,and  there 
rear  up  a  great  pile  of  wood,  and  leave  the  reft  to  Ju- 
piter. By  the  time  he  had  obeyed  the  oracle,  his  pains 
being  become  intolerable,  he  drefled  himfelf  in  his 
martial  habit,  flung  himfelf  upon  the  pile,  and  defired 
the  byftanders  to  fet  fire  to  it.  Others  fay  that  he 
left  the  charge  of  it  tohjsfon  Philocletes ;  who  having 
performed  his  father's  command,  had  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  obedience.  At 
the  fame  time  Jupiter,  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  fent 
a  flafli  of  lightning,  which  confumed  both  the  pile  and 
the  hero;  infomuch  that  Iolaus,  coming  to  take  up 
his  bones,  found  nothing  but  allies:  from  which  they 
concluded,  that  he  was  palled  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  joined  to  the  gods.  His  friends  fhowed  their  gra- 
titude to  his  memory  by  raifing  an  altar  where  the 
burning  pile  had  ftood.  Mencetius  the  fon  of  Actor 
offered  him  a  facrifice  of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a 
goat,  and  enjoined  the  people  of  Opus,  yearly  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  religions  ceremonies.  His  worfhip  foon 
became  as  univerfal  as  his  fame ;  and  Juno,  who  had 
once  perfecuted  him  with  fuch  fury,  forgot  herrefent- 
ment,  and  gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage. 
Hercules  has  received  many  lirnames  and  epithets,  ei- 
therfromtheplacewherehisworfhipwaseftablifhed,or 
from  the  labours  which  he  atchieved. His  temples  were 
numerous  and  magnificen-t,  and  his  divinity  revered. 
No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  his  temple  at  Rome  ; 
and  that  of  Gades,  according  to  Strabo,  was  always 
forbidden  to  women  and  pigs.  The  Phoenicians  of- 
fered quails  on  his  altars  ;  and  as  it  was  fuppofed  that 
he  prefided  over  dreams,  the  fick  and  infirm  were  fent 
to  fleep  in  his  temples,  that  they  might  receive  in  their 
dreams  the  agreeable  prefages  of  their  approaching 
recovery.  The  white  poplar  was  parliculary dedicated 
to  his  fervice. 

It  isobferved  that  there  are  none  even  of  the  twelve 
great  gods  of  antiquity  that  have  fo  many  ancient  mo- 
numents relating  to  them  as  Hercules.  The  famous 
flattie  of  Hercules  in  the  Farnefe  palace  at  Piome,  is 
well  known  to  the  connoiffeurs  :  this  reprefents  him 
refting  after  thelaftofhis  twelve  labours  above  recited, 
leaning  on  his  club,  and  holding  the  apples  of  the 
Hefperides  in  his  hand.  In  this  ftatue,  as  in  all  the 
other  figures  of  him,  he  is  formed,  by  the  breadth  of 
his  fhoulders,  the  fpacioufnefs  of  his  chefi,  the  large- 
nefs  of  his  lize,  and  the  firmnefs  of  his  inufcles,  to 
exprefs  ftrength  and  a  capacity  of  enduring  great  fa- 
tigue, which  conftituted  the  chief  idea  of  virtue  among 
the  ancient  heathens.  His  other  attributes  are  his 
lion's  ikin,  his  club,  and  his  bow. — Hercules  is  re- 
presented by  the  ancients  as  an  exemplar  of  virtue  : 
Vol.  VIII. 


however,  the  Hercules  bibax,  or  drunken  Hercules,  is   Hercym'a 
no  uncommon  figure  ;   and  his  amours  are  defcribed         II 
both  by  the  poets  and  artifts.     Thus,  the  Cupids  arc  Hereditary- 
made  to  take  away  his  club,  and  he  is  exhibited  in  the       ~~~*~~ 
pofture  of  bending  under  a  little  boy;  by  which  ac- 
tions we  perceive  that  he  who  conquered  all  difficul- 
ties was  a  flave  to  love.  His  children  are  as  numerous 
as  the  labours  and  difficulties  which  he  underwent  ; 
and  indeed   they  became  fo   powerful  foon  after  his 
death,  that  they  alone  had   the  courage  to  invade  all 
Peloponnefus.     See  Heraclids. 

The  apotheofis  of  Hercules,or  the  cftabliihment  of 
his  altars  in  th  e  principal  cities  of  Greece,  is  fixed  by 
Thrafybulus  29  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Hercules  has  been  particularly  honoured  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  MuJ'agetes,  "the  conductor 
of  the  Mufes  ;"  and  at  Rome  under  that  of  Hercules 
M'afarum.  He  is  reprefented  on  medals  with  a  lyre  in 
his  hand  ;  and  the  reverfe  is  marked  with  the  figure 
of  the  nine  mufes,  with  their  proper  fymbols. 

Hercules,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  conflellations 
of  the  northern  hemifphere — The  ftars  in  the  con- 
ftellation  Hercules  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  29  ;  in 
Tycho's  28  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  115. 

Hercules' 's  Pillars,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
two  lofty  mountains,  fituated  one  on  the  moft  Southern 
extremity  of  Spain,  and  the  other  on  the  oppefite 
part  of  Africa.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients 
Abyla  and  Calpe.  They  are  reckoned  the  boundaries 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules  ;  and  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  they  were  joinedtogether  till  they  were  fe- 
vered by  the  arm  of  the  hero,  and  a  communication 
opened  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  fcas. 

HERCYNIA  silva  (anc.  geog.),  the  Urgeft  of 
forefls.  Its  breadth  w7as  a  journey  of  nine  days  to  the 
heft  traveller.  Taking  its  rife  at  the  limitsof  the 
Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Rauraci,  it  run  along  the  Da- 
nube to  the  borders  of  the  Daci  and  Anartes,  a  length 
of  60  days  journey,  according  to  Csefar,  who  appears 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  its  true  breadth, 
feeing  it  occupied  all  Lower  Germany.  It  may  there- 
fore be  confidered  as  covering  the  whole  of  Germany  ; 
and  mod  of  the  other  for  efts  may  be  confidered  as  parts 
of  it,  though  diftinguifhed  by  particular  names:  con- 
fequently  the  Hartz,  in  the  duchy  of  BrunfWic,-  which 
gave  name  to  the  whole,  may  be  confidered  asoneof  its 
parts.  The  name  Hartz  denotes  tl  refmous,"  or1 
"  pine-trees."  By  the  Greeks  itis  called  Orcynius,  as 
a  name  common  to  all  the  forefls  in  Germany  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Hercyuius  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  ;   and  both  from  the  German  Hartz. 

HERD,  among  hunters,  an  aflernblage  of  black 
or  fallow  tfeafts  in    contradistinction    to  flock.     See 

Flock .In  the  hunting  language  there  are  various 

terms  ufed  for  companies  of  the  divers  kinds  of  game. 
We  fay  a  herd  of  harts  or  bucks,  a  bevy  of  roes,  a  rouf 
of  wolves,  a  richefs  of  martins,  &c. 

HEREDITAMENTS,  whatever  moveable  things, 
a  perfon  may  have  to  himfelf  nnd  his  heirs  by  way  of 
inheritance  ;  and  which,  if  not  otherwife  bequeathed, 
defcend  to  him  who  is  next  heir,  and  not  to  the  exe- 
cutor as  chattels  do. 

HEREDITARY,  an  appellation  given  to  what- 
ever belongs  to  a  family  by  right  of  fuccelHon  froai 
heir  to  heir. 
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Hereditary      Hereditary  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  good  or     the  leader,  chief  magiftrate,  or  prince,  hath  ufually  Hereditary 


ill  qualities  fuppofcd  to  be  tranfmitted  from  father  to 
fon  :  thus  we  fay  virtue  and  piety  are  hereditary  qua- 
lities in  fuch  a  family  ;  and  that  in  Italy  the  hatred. 
of  families  is  hereditary.     And  indeed   the   gout, 


been  elective.  And,  if  the  individuals  who  compofe 
that  ftate  could  always  continue  true  to  firft principles, 
uninfluenced  by  paffionor  prejudice,  unaflailed  by  cor- 
ruption, and  unawed  by  violence,  elective  fucceffion 


king's  evil,  madnefs,  &c.  may  really  be  hereditary  were  as  much  to  be  delired  in  a  kingdom  as  in  other 

difeafes.  inferior  communities.     The  beft,  the  wifeft,  and  the 

Hereditary  Right,  in  the  Britifh  conftitution.  The  braveft  man,  would  thenbe  fure  of  receiving  that  crown 

grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  jus  corona?,  which  his  endowments  have  merited  ;  and  the  fenfe  of 

orright  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  Britain  depends,  an  unbiaffed  majority  would  be  dutifully  acquiefced  in 

Sir  William  Bkckftone  takes  to  be  this:  That  the  by  the  few  who  were  of  different  opinions.  But  hiltory 


crown  is,  by  common  law  and  conftitutional  cuflom, 
hereditary;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf : 
but  that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to 
time  be  changed  or  limited  by  aft  of  parliament ;  under 
which  limitations  the  crown  ftill  continues  hereditary. 


and  obfervation  will  inform  us,  that  elections  of  every 
kind(in  the  prefent  Hate  of  human  nature)  are  too  fre- 
quently brought  about  by  influence,  partiality  and  ar- 
tifice: and,  even  where  the  cafe  is  otherwise,  thefe 
practices  will  be  often  fufpefted,    and  confequently 


The  crown  is  in  general  hereditary,  or  defcend-     charged  upon  thefuccefsfnl,  by  afpleneticdifappointed 


ible  to  the  next  heir,  on  the  death  or  demife  of  the  laft 
proprietor.  All  regal  governments  muft  be  either  he- 
reditary or  elective  :  and  as  there  is  no  inflance  where- 
in the  crown  of  England  has  ever  been  afTerted  to  be 
elective,  except  by  the  regicides  at  the  infamous  and 
unparalleled  trial  of  king  Charles  I.  it  muft  of  confe- 
quence  be  hereditary.  Yet  in  thus  aliening,  an  here 


minority.  This  is  an  evil  to  which  all  focieties  are 
liable  ;  as  well  thofe  of  a  private  and  domeftickind,  as 
the  great  community  of  the  public,  whichregulates  and 
includes  the  reft.  Bur  in  the  former  there  is  this  ad- 
vantage, That  fuch  fufpicions,  iffalfe,  proceed  no  far- 
ther than  jealoufies  and  murmurs,  which  time  will-ef- 
feftually  fupprefs  ;  and,  if  true,  the  injuftice  may  be 


ditary  right,  a  jure  div'tno  title  to  the  throne  is  by  no     remedied  by  legal  means,  by  an  appeal  to  thofe  tribu 


means  intended.  Such  a  title  may  be  allowed  to  have 
fubfifted  under  the  theocratic  eftabli  foments  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  in  Paleftine  :  but  it  never  yet  fubfifted 
in  any  other  country  ;  fave  only  fo  far  as  kingdoms, 
like  other  human  fabrics,  are  fubj eft  to  the  general 
and  ordinary  difpenfations  of  Providence.  Nor  indeed 
have  a  jure  divine  and  an  hereditary  right  any  necefTary 
connection  with  eachother  ;  asfome  have  very  weakly 
•imagined.  The  titles  of  David  and  Jehu  were  equally 


nals  to  which  every  member  of  fociety  has  (by  beco- 
ming fuch)  virtually  engaged  to  fubmit.  Whereas,  in 
the  great  and  independent  fociety,  which  every  nation 
compofes,  there  is  no  fuperior  to  refort  to  but  the  law 
of  nature;  no  method  to  redrefs  the  infringements  of 
that  law,  but  the  actual  exertion  of  private  force.  As 
therefore  between  two  nations,  complaining  of  mutual 
injuries,  the  quarrel  can  only  be  decided  by  the  law  of 
arms  ;  fo  in  one  and  the  fame  nation,  when  the  funda- 


jure  div'tno  as  thofe  of  either  Solomon  or  Ahab  ;  and  mental  principles  of  their  common  union  are  fuppofed 
yet  David  flew  thefonsof  his  predeceflbr,  and  Jehu  his  to  be  invaded,  and  more  efpecially  when  the  appoint- 
predecefior  himfelf.     And  when  eur  kings  have  the     ment  of  their  chief  magiftrate  is  alledged  to  be  unduly 


fame  warrant  as  they  had,  whether  it  be  to  fit  upon 
the  throne  of  their  fathers,  ©r  to  deftroy  the  houfe  of 
the  preceding  fovereign,  they  will  then  and  not  before 
poflefs  the  crown  of  England  by  a  right  like  theirs, 
immediately  derived  from  heaven.  The  hereditary 
right,  which  the  laws  of  England  acknowledge,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  founders  of  our  conftitution,  and  to 
them  only.  It  has  no  relation  to,  nor  depends  upon, 
the  civil  laws  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 


made;  the  only  tribunal  to  which  the  complainants  can 
appeal  is  that  of  the  God  of  battles,  the  only  procefs 
by  which  the  appeal  can  be  carried  on  is  that  of  a  ci- 
vil and  inteftine  war.  An  hereditary  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  is  therefore  now  eftablifhed  in  Britain,  and  moil 
other  countries,  in  order  to  prevent  that  periodical 
bloodfbed  and  mifery,  which  the  hiftory  of  ancient 
imperial  Rome,  and  the  more  modern  experience  of 
Poland  and  Germany,   may  ihow  us  are  the  confe- 


or  any  other  nation  upon  earth  ;  the  municipal  laws  quences  of  elective  kingdoms, 
of  one  fociety  having  no  conneftion  with,  or  influence 
upon,  the  fundamental  polity  of  another.  The  found- 
ers of  the  Englifh  monarchy  might  perhaps,  if  they 
had  thought  proper,  have  made  it  an  elective  mo- 
narchy ;  but  they  rather  chofe,  and  upon  good  reafon 
to  eftablifh  originally  a  fucceffion  by  inheritance 


2.  But,  fecondly,  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  in- 
heritance, It  in  general  corresponds  with  the  feodal 
path  of  defcents,  chalked  out  by  the  common  law  in 
the  fucceffion  to  landed  eftates  ;  yet  with  one  or  two 
material  exceptions.  Like  them,  the  crown  will  def- 
cend lineally  to  the  iffue  of  the  reigning  monarch  ; 


This  has  been  acquiefced  in  by  general  confent,  and     as  it  did  from  king  John  to  Richard  II.  through  a  re- 


ripened  by  degrees  into  common  law  :  the  very  fame 
title  that  every  private  man  has  to  his  own  eftate. 
Lands  are  not  naturally  defcendible,  any  more  than 
thrones  :  but  the  law  has  thought  proper,  for  the  be- 
nefit and  peace  of  the  public,  to  eftabliffi  hereditary 
fucceffion  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

It  muft  be  owned,  an  elective  monarchy  feems  to  be 
the  moft  obvious,  and  beft  fuited  of  any  to  the  rational 
principles  of  government,  and  the  freedom  of  human 
nature  r  and  accordingly  we  find  from  hiftory,  that,  in 
die  infancy  and  firft  rudiments  of  almoft  every  ftate, 


gular  pedigree  of  fix  lineal  generations  :  As  in  them 
the  preference  of  males  to  females,  and  the  right  of 
primogeniture  among  the  males,  are  ftriftly  adhered 
to.  Thus  Edward  V.  fucceeded  to  thexrown,  in  pre- 
ference to  B  ichard  his  younger  brother,  and  Elizabeth 
his  eldeft  lifter.  Like  them,  on  failure  of  the  male  line, 
it  defcends  to  the  iffue  female;  according  to  the  anci-. 
ent  Britifh. cuftom  remarked  by  Tacitus,  Sohntfiemi- 
11  am m  dti Bu  be II are,  etfexum  in  imperiis  non  difcernere. 
Thus  Mary  I.  fucceeded  to  Edward.  VI.  andthelineof 
Margaret  queen  of  Scots,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
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Hereditary  fucceeded,  on  failure  of  the  line  of  Henry  VIII.  his 

v * '  fon.  But  among  the  females,  the  crown  defcends  by 

right  of  primogeniture  to  the  eldeft  daughter  only  and 
her  iffue  ;  and  not,  as  in  common  inheritances,  to  all 
the  daughters  at  once  ;  the  evident  neceffity  of  a  fole 
fucceflion  to  the  throne  having  occasioned  the  royal 
law  of  defcents  to  depart  fr«m  the  common  law  in  this 
refpecl: :  and  therefore  queen  Mary,  on  the  death  of 
her  brother,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  alone,  and  not 
in  partnership  with  her  lifter  Elizabeth.     Again,  the 
doctrine  of  reprefentation  prevails  in  the  defcent  of 
the  crown,  as  it  does  in  other  inheritances  ;  whereby 
the  lineal  defendants  of  any  perfon  deceafed  Stand  in 
the  fame  place  as  their  anceftor,  if  living,  would  have 
done.     Thus  Richard  II.  fucceeded  his  grandfather 
Edward  III.   in  right  of  his  father  theblack  prince  ; 
to  the  exclufion  of  all  his  uncles,  his  grandfather's 
younger  children.  Lailly,  on  failure  of  lineal  defen- 
dants, the  crown  goes  to  the  next  collateral  relations 
of  the  late  king  ;  provided  they  are  lineallydefcended 
from  the  blood- royal,  that  is,  from  that  royal  ftock 
which  originally  acquired  the  crown.  Thus  Henry  I. 
fucceeded  to  William   II.  John  to  Richard  I.    and 
V  James  I.  to  Elizabeth  ;  being  all  derivedfrom  the  Con- 
queror, who  was  then  the  only  regal  ftock.  But  herein 
there  is  no  objection  (as  in  the  cafe  of  common  de- 
fcents) to  the  fucceflion  of  a  brother,  art  uncle,  or  o- 
ther  collateral  relation,  of  the  half-blood  ;    that  is, 
where  the  relationship  proceeds  not  from  the  fame 
couple  of  anceftors  (which  conftitutes  a  kinfman  of 
the  whole  blood),  but  from  a  fingle  anceftor  only  ;  as 
when  two  perfons  are  derived  from  the  fame  father, 
and  not  from  the  fame  mother, or  vice  verfa  :  provided 
only,  that  the  one  anceftor,  from  whom  both  are  de- 
fended, be  that  from  whole  veins  the  blood  royal  is 
communicated  to  each.     Thus  Mary  I.  inherited   to 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth    inherited  to  Mary  ;  all 
born  of  the  fame  father,  king  Henry  VIII.  but  all  by 
different  mothers.  See  the  articles  Consanguinity, 
Descent,  and  Succession. 

-  3.  The  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  does  by  no 
means  imply  an  indefeafible  right  to  the  throne.  No 
man  will  aifcrt  this,who  has  conlidered  our  laws,  con- 
flitution,  and  hiftory,  without  prejudice,and  with  any 
degree  of  attention.  It  is  unqueftionably  in  the  breaft 
of  the  fupreme  legislative  authority  of  this  kingdom, 
the  king  and  both  houfes«of  parliament,  to  defeat  this 
hereditary  right  j  and,  by  particular  entails,  limita- 
tions, and  proviftons,  to  exclude  the  immediate  heir, 
and  veftthe  inheritance  in  any  one  elfe.This  is  Strictly 
confonant  to  our  laws  and  conftitution  ,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  expreflion  fo  frequently  ufed  in  our 
ftatute-book,  of  u  the  king's  majefty,  his  heirs,  and 
fucceflbrs."  In  which  we  may  obferve,  that  as  the 
word  heirs  neceflarily  implies  an  inheritance  or  here- 
ditary right  generally  fubtifting  in  the  royal  perfon  ; 
fothe  word  fucceffors,  distinctly  taken,  muft  imply  that 
this  inheritance  may  fometimesbe  be  broken  through; 
or,  that  there  may  be  a  fucceffor,  without  being  the 
heir  of  the  king.  And  this  is  fo  extremely  reafona- 
ble,  that  without  fuch  a  power,  lodged  fomewhere, 
our  polity  would  be  very  defective.  For,  let  us  barely 
fuppofe  fo  melancholy  a  cafe,  as  that  the  heir-apparent 
fliould  be  a  lunatic,  an'idiot,  or  otherwife  incapable  of 
reigning  ;  how  miferable  would  the  condition  of  the 


nation  be,  if  he  were  alfo  incapable  of  being  fet  afide  !  Hereditary 
— It  is  therefore  necelTary  that  this  power  lhould  be 
lodged  fomewhere;  and  yet  the  inheritance  and  regal  Hereford, 
dignity  would  be  very  precarious  indeed;if  this  power  '  ~~ v 
were  exprefsly  and  avowedly  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
thefubjeft  only,  to  be  exerted  whenever  prejudice, 
caprice,  or difcontent,  fhonld  happen  to  take  the  lead. 
Confequently  it  can  no  where   be  fo  properly  lodged 
as  in  the  twohoufes  of  parliament,  by  and  with  the 
confent  of  the  reigning  king  ;  who,  it   is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  will  agree  to  any  thing  improperly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  rights  of  his  own  defendants.   And  there- 
fore in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  parliament 
affembled,  our  laws  have  exprefsly  lodged  it. 

4.  But,  fourthly,  However  the  crown  may  be  li- 
mited or  transferred, it  ftillretains  its  defcendibleqna- 
lity,  and  becomes  hereditary  in  the  wearer  of  it.  And 
hence  in  our  law  the  king  is  faid  never  to  die  hi  his 
political  capacity  ;  though,  in    common  with  other 
men,  he  is  Subject  to  mortality  in  his  natural :  becaufe 
immediately  upon  the  natural  death  of  Henry,  Wil- 
liam, or  Edward,  the  king  furvives  in  his  fucceflbr. 
For  the  right  of  the  crown  vefts,  eo  hiflajiti,  upon  his 
heir  ;  either  the  hares  ?iatus,  if  the  courfe  of  defcent 
remains  unimpeached,  or  the  bares  faftus,  ifthein- 
heritancc  be  under  any  particular  fettlement.  So  that 
there  can  be  no  interregnum;  but,  as  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  obferves, the  right  of  fovereignty  is  fully  inverted 
in  the  fucceflbr  by  the  very  defcent  of  the  crown.  And 
therefore,  however  acquired,  it  becomes  in  him  abfo- 
lutely  hereditary,  unlets  by  the  n»les  of  the  limitation 
it  is  otherwife  ordered  and  determined  ;  In  the  fame 
manner  as  landed  eftates,  to  continue  our  former  com  - 
parifon,  are  by  the  law  hereditary,  or  defcendible  to 
the  heirs  of  the  owner  ;  but  ftill there  exifts  a  power, 
by  which  the  property  of  thofe  lands  may  be   tranf. 
ferred  to  another  perfon.    If  this  transfer  be  made 
fimply  and  abfolutely,  the  lands  will  be  hereditary  in 
the  new  owner,  and  defcend  to  his  heir  at  law  :  but  if 
the  transfer  be  clogged  with  any  limitations,  condi- 
tions, or  entails,  the  lands  muft  defcend  in  that  chan- 
nel, fo  limitted  and  prefcribed,  and  no  other.     See 
Succession. 

HEREDITAS  jacens,  in  Scots  law.  An  eftate 
is  faid  tobe  in  heridatate  jacente,  after  the  proprietor's 
death  till  the  heir's  entry. 

HEREFORD,  which  in  Saxon  fignifies  the  ford 
cfthe  ari?iy>  the  capital  of  Herefordfliire  in  England, 
Situated  in  W.  Long  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  6.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  rifen  outof  the  ruinsof  Kenchefter, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  Cambden  believes  to  have 
been  the  Ariconhim  of  Antonnius.  It  is  very  plea- 
fantly  fituated  among  meadows  and  corn-fields,  and  is 
almoft  encompafled  with  rivers.  It  feems  to  have 
owed  its  rife,  or  at  leaft  its  increafe,  to  the  building 
and  dedicating  a  church  there  to  Ethelbert  king  of 
the  Eaft- Angles,  who  was  murdered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, aud  afterwards  taken  into  the  catalogue  of 
martyrs ;  foon  after  it  became  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  in 
confequence  of  that  a  confiderable  place.  In  1055  it 
was  facked,  the  cathedral  destroyed,  and  its  bifli&p 
Leogar  carried  away  captive  by  Griffin  prince  of 
South  Wales,  and  Algar,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
rebelled  againft  Edward  theConfeflbr.  Harold  forti- 
fied it  with  a  broad  and  high  rampart;  and  it  appears 
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Hereford,  by  Doomfday-book,  that  there  were  no  more  than 
Hereford-  300  men  within  and  without  the  wall.  A  very  large 
and  ftrong  caftle  was  built  by  the  Normans  along  the 
Wye,  and  the  city  walled  round.  The  prefent  /lately 
cathedral  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by 
bifhop  Reinelm,  but  enlarged  and  beautified  by  his 
fucceflbrs.  It  fuffered  much  in  the  barons  wars  ;  and 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the  war  between  king 
Charles  I,  and  the  parliament.  This  city  is  pretty 
large,  and  had  once  fix  churches  ;  but  two  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  civil  wars.  It  is  not  very  populous  nor 
well  built;  many  of  the  houfes  being  old.  Its  manu- 
factures are  gloves  and  other  leathern  goods  ;  and  its 
corporation  con  lifts  of  a  mayor,  fix  aldermen,  a  high- 
Iteward,  deputy-fteward,  and  town-clerk,who  have  a 
fword-bearer,  and  four  ferjeants  at  mace.  Each  of 
the  companies  enjoys  diftinct.  laws  and  privileges  by 
their  charter,  and  each  has  its  hall.  The  cathedral, 
which  was  built  in  1050,  and  deftroyed  by  the  Wellh 
in  io6o,but  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  the  conqueror,  or, 
as  fome  fay,  in  that  of  Henry  I.  is  a  beautiful  and 
magnificent  ftruclure,  but  being  greatly  decayed,  part 
of  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  Sep- 
tember 1  786,  and  the  fpire  on  another  tower  was  ta- 
ken down  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  fame  time.  Here  is  an 
hofpital  well  endowed  for  16  poor  people  ;  and  two 
charity  fchools,  one  for  60  boys,  the  other  for  40  girls. 
The  chapter-houfe,  which  was  once  a  very  elegant 
building,  built  about  the  year  1079,  is  now  in  ruins. 
Here  were  formerly  two  or  three  priories.  Almoft 
the  only  drink  here  is  cyder,which  is  both  cheap  and 
good,  the  very  hedges  in  the  country  being  planted 
with  apple-trees.  The  city  gave  long  the  title  of  earl  in 
the  noble  family  of  the  Bohuns  ;  then  of  duke  to 
Henry  of  Lancafter,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  king  of 
England  ;  after  him,  of  earl to  Stafford  earl  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  thenof  vifcotmt  toD'Evereux earlof  EfTex, 
which  a  collateral  branch  of  this  family  ftill  enjoys, 
and  is  thereby  the  premier  vifcount  of  England. 

Hertfordshire,  a  county  of  England,  nearly  of 
a  circular  form,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Worcefter 
and  Gloucefter,on  thefouthbyMonmouthfliire>onthe 
weft  by  Radnor/hire  and  Brecknockfhire,  and  on  the 
north  by  Shropfliire.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  46  miles,  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  40,  and  its 
circumference  220.  It  contains  8  market-towns,. 8 7 
vicarages,  175  parishes,  and  39T  villages,  15,000 
houfes,  and  97,600  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  11 
hundreds,  and  fends  eight  members  to  parliament, 
namely,  two  knights  for  the  ihire,  and  two  for  each  of 
the  following  town--,  Hereford,  Lemfter  or  Leomin- 
fter,  and  Weobly. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  allowed  to  be  as  pleafant, 
fweet,  and  wholefome,  as  that  of  any  other  in  Eng- 
land, there  being  nothing  either  in  the  foil  or  fitnation 
to  renderit  otherwife.  The  foil  throughout  is  excel- 
lent and  inferior  to  none,  either  for  grain,  fruit,  or 
pafture,  fupplying  the  inhabitants  plentifully  with  all 
theneceilaries  of  life  :  but  that  by  which  it  is  diftin- 
guilhed  from  moftothers,is  its  fruit,  efpecially  apples, 
of  which  it  produces  fuch  qyaniities,  that  the  cyder 
made  of  them  is  not  only  fufficient  for  their  own  con- 
fumption,  though  it  is  their  ordinary  drink,  but  alio 
in  a  great  meaiure  for  t  hat  of  Londonand  other  parts. 
That  in  particular  which  is  made  from  the  apple  called 


redjlreak,  is  much  admired,  and  has  a  body   almoft  Herenhau- 
equal  to  that  of  white-wine.  The  county  is  well  fup-        fen 
plied  with  wood  and  water;  for,  befides,  lefTer  ftreams,         II 
there  are  the  rivers  Frome,  Loden,  Lug?  Wye,  Wadtl,  ^e"-fy«  ^ 
Arrow,  Dare,  and  Monow;  the  laft  of  which  is  large, 
and  all  of  them  are  well  ftored  with  fifh,  particularly 
the  Wye,  which  breeds  falmon.  It  lies  in  the  dioceie 
of  Hereford,  and  Oxford  circuit.  , 

HERENHAUSEN,  a  palace  of  Germany  near 
Hanover,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
Here  are  lodgings  for  all  the  court  ;  and  a  garden  of 
vaft  extent,  in  which  are  fine  waterworks,  a  laby« 
rinth,  and  many  other  curiofities  worthy  the  obferva- 
tion  of  a  traveller. 

HERENTHALS,  a  town  of  Brabant  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  quarter  of  Antwerp;  feated 
on  the  river  Nethe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  5r.  N.  Lat.  51.  9. 

HERESY,  in  law,  an  offence  againft  Chriitianity, 
confifting  in  a  denial  of  fome  of  its  euential  doctrines, 
publicly  and  obftinately  avowed;  being  defined,  i(fen- 
tentia  rcrum  divinarum  humanojenfu  excogitata,  palam 
deffa  et  pertinaciter  defetifa."  And  here  it  muft  be  Black. 
acknowledged  that  particular  modes  ©f  belief  or  un*  Comment. 
belief,not  tending  to  overturn  Chriitianity  itfelf,or  to 
fap  the  foundations  of  morality,  are  by  no  means  the 
objett  of  coercion  by  the  civil  magiflrate.  What  doc- 
trines fhall  therefore  be  adjudged  herefy,  was  left  by 
our  old  conftitirtion  to  the  determination  of  the  eccle- 
iiaftical  judge  ;  who  had  herein  a  moft  arbitrary  lati- 
tude allowed  him.  For  the  general  definition  of  an 
heretic  given  by  Lyndewode,  extends  to  the  fmalleft 
deviations  from  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  church;  (<  ha* 
reticus  eft  qui  dubitat  de  fide  catholica>  et  qui  negligit 
fervare  eaf  qua  Rom  an  a  ecclefia  ftatuit,  feu  fervare  de- 
creverat."  Or,  as  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  if.  ex- 
preffes  in  Englifh,  "  teachers  of  erroneous  opinions, 
contrary  to  the  faith  and  blefled  determinations  of  the 
holy  church."  Very  contrary  this  to  the  ufage  of  the 
firft  general  councils, which  defined  all  heretical  doc- 
trines with  the  utmoft  precifion  and  exaclnefs.  And 
what  ought  to  have  alleviated  the  punifliment,  the  un- 
certainly of  the  crime,  feems  to  have  enhanced  it  in 
thofe  days  of  blind  zeal  and  pious  cruelty.  It  rs  true, 
that  the  fanctimonious  hypocrify  of  the  canonids  went 
at  firft  no  farther  than  enjoining  pennance, excommu- 
nication,and  eccleliaftical  deprivation,  for  herefy;  tho' 
afterwards  they  proceeded  boldly  toimprifonment  by 
the  ordinary,  and  confifcation  of  goods  in  pios  ufus.  , 
But  in  the  mean  time  they  had  prevailed  upon  the 
weaknefs  of  bigotted  princes  to  make  the  civil  power 
fubfervient  to  their  purpofes,  by  making  herefy  not 
only  a  temporal,  but  even  a  capital,  offence  ;  the  Ro- 
mi(h  eccleliaftics  determining,  without  appeal,  what- 
ever they  pleafed  to  be  herefy;  and  ihifting  off  to  the 
fecular  arm  the  odium  and  drudgery  of  executions  ; 
with  which  they  themfelves  Were  too  tender  and  deli- 
cate to  intermeddle.  Nay,  they  pretended  tointercede 
and  pray,  on  behalf  of  the  convicted  heretic,  ut  citra 
mortis  periciiltim  fe?itc?itia  circa  eum  moderetur  :  well 
knowing  that  at  the  fame  time  they  were  delivering^ 
the  unhappy  victim  to  certain  death.  Hence  the  capital 
punilhments  inflicted  on  the  ancient  Donatifts  andMa- 
nichaeans  by  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Juftinian  : 
hence  alfo  the  conftitution  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
mentioned  by  Lyndewode,  adjudging  all  perfons  with- 
out 
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Herefy,    out  diftinction  to  be  burnt  with  fire  who  were  convic-     ftatute  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  the  bloody  law  of  the     Herefy. 
ted  of  herefy  by  the  ecclefiaftical  judge.     The  fame     fix  articles  was  made,  which  eftablilhed  the  fix  molt  ' 


emperor,  in  another  conftitution,  ordained,  that  if  any  contested  points  of  popery,  tranfubfhntiation,  commit' 
temporal  lord,  when  admonifhed  by  the  church,  mould  nion  in  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monaftic 
neglecttoclearhisterritoriesofhereticswithinayear,  vows,  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs,  and  auricular  confef- 
it  mould  be  lawful  for  good  catholics  to  feize  and  oc-  lion;  which  points  were  "  determined  and  refolved  by 
cupy  the  lands,  and  utterly  to  exterminate  the  hereti-  the  molt  godly  ftudy,  pain,  and  travail  of  his  majefty ; 
cal  poflellsrs.  And  upon  this  foundation  was  built  for  which  his  mod  humble  and  obedient  fubjeets,  the 
that  arbitrary  power,  folong^  claimed  and  fo  fatally  ex-  lordsy£/>/7Wand  temporal  and  the  commons,  in  par- 
erted  by  the  Pope,  of  difpofing  even  of  the  kingdoms  liament  affembled,  did  not  only  render  and  give  unto 
ofrefracloryprincestomoredutifulfonsof  the  church,  his  highnefs  their  moft  high  and  hearty  thanks;"  but 
Tlie  immediate  event  of  this  conftitution  was  fome-  did  alfo  enact  and  declare  all  oppugners  of  the  firft  to 
thing  lingular,  and  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  at  once  the  be  heretics,  and  to  be  burnt  with  fire  ;  and  of  the  rive 
gratitude  of  the  holy  fee,  and  the  juft  punifhment  of  laft  to  be  felons,  and  tofuffer  death.  The  fame  ftatute 
the  royal  bigot  ;  for,  upon  the  authority  of  this  very  eftablifhed  a  new  and  mixed  jurifdiction  of  clergy  and 
conftitution,  the  pope  afterwards  expelled  this  very  laity  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  heretics;  the  reign- 
emperor  Frederic  from  his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  gave  ing  prince  being  then  equally  intent  on  deltroyingthe 
it  to  Charles  of  Anj on.  fupremacy  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  and  eftabliihingall 

Chriftianity  being  thus  deformed  by  the  dsemon  of  other  their  corruptions  of  the  Chriftiau  religion, 

perfecution  upon  the  continent,  we  cannot  expect  that  Without  perplexing  this  detail  with  the  various  re- 

our  own  ifland  ihould  be  entirely  free  from  the  fame  peals  and  revivals  of  thefe  fanguinary  laws  in  the  two 

fcourge.     And  therefore  we  find  among  our  ancient  fucceeding  reigns,   let   us  proceed  to  the  reign  of 

precedents  a  writ  de  haretico  combnrendo,   which  is  queen  Elizabeth  ;   when  the  reformation  was  finally 

thought  by  fome  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  law  eflablifhed  with  temper  and  decency,  unfullied  with 

itfelf.  However,  it  appears  from  thence,  that  the  con-  party-rancour,  or  perfonal  caprice  and  refentmenf. 

viction  of  herefy  by  the  common  law  was  not  in  any  By  ftatute  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  all  former  ftatutes  relating  to 

petty  ecclefiaftical  court,  but  before  the  archbiihop  herefyarerepealed, which  leavesthejurifdictionofhe- 

himfelf  in  a  provincial  fynod;  and  that  the  delinquent  refy  as  it  flood  a c  common  law  ;  viz.  as  to  the  infliction 

was  delivered  over  to  the  king  to  do  as  he  fhould  pleafe  of  common  cenfures,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts;  and  in 

with  him  :  fo  that  the  crown  had  a  controul  over  the  cafeofburningtheheretic,inthcprovincialfynodonly« 

fpiritual  power,  and  might  pardon  the  convict  by  if-  Sir  Mathew  Hale  is  indeed  of  a  different  opinion,  and 

filing  no  prOcefs  againft  him;  the  writ  de  haretica  com-  holds  that  fuch  power  relided  in  the  diocefan  alfo;  tho' 

burendo  being  not  a  writ  of  courfe,  but  ifluing  only  by  he  agrees,  that  in  either  cafe  the  writ  de  haretico  com- 

the  fpecial  direction  of  the  king  in  council.  burendo  Was  not  demandable  of  common  right,  but 

But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  the  eyes  of  the  grantableor  otherwife  merely  at  theking's  difcrerion. 

Chriflian  world  began  to  open,  and  the  feeds  of  the  But  the  principal  point  now  gained  was,  that  by  this 

Proteflant  religion  (though  under  the  opprobious  name  ftatute  a  boundary  is  for  the  firft  time  fet  to  what  (hall 

of  lollardy)  took  root  in  this  kingdom  j  the  clergy,  ta-  be  accounted  herefy  ;  nothing  for  the  future  being  to 

king  advantage  from  the  king's  dubious  title  to  demand  be  fo  determined,  but  only  Yuch  tenets,  which  have 

anincreafeof  their  own  power,  obtained  an  act  of  par-  been  heretofore  fo  declared,  1.  By  the  words  of  the 

liament,  which  fharpened  the  edge  of  perfecution  to  its  canonical  fcriptures;  2.  By  the  firft  four  general  coun- 

utmoft  keenefs.     For,  by  that  ftatute,  the  diocefan  cils,  or  fuch  others  as  have  only  ufed  the  words  of  the 

alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a  fynod,  might  con-  holy  Scriptures  ;  or,  3.  Which  (hall  hereafter  be  fo 

vict  of  heretical  tenets;  and  unlefs  the  convict  abjured  declared  by  the  parliament,with  the  aflent  of  the  clergy 

his  opinions,  or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapfed,  the  (lie-  in  convocation.   Thus  was  herefy  reduced  to  a  greater 

riffwas  bound  ex  officio,  if  required  by  the  bifhop,  to  certainty  than  before  ;  though  it  might  not  have  been 

commit  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  flames,  without  wait-  the  worfeto  have  defined  it  in  terms  (till  more  precife 

ing  for  the  confent  of  the  crown.     By  the  ftatute  and  particular  ;  as  a  man  continued  (till  liable  to  be 

2  Hen.  V.  c.  7.  lollardy  was  alfo  made  a  temporal  of-  burnt,  for  what  perhaps  he  did  not  underftand  to  be 

fence,  and  indictable  in  the  king's  courts  ;  which  did  herefy,  till  the  ecclefiaftical  judge  fo  interpreted  the 

not  thereby  gain  an  exclufive,  but  only  a  concurrent,  words  of  the  canonical  fcriptures. 

jurifdiction  with  the  bilhop's  conliftery.  For  the  writ  de  kxretico  co?uburetido  remained  (till  in 

Afterwards,  when  the  final  reformation  of  relig'on  force  ;  and  we  have  inftances  of  its  being  put  in  exe-. 

began  to  advance,  the  power  of  the  ecclefiaftics  was  cution  upon  two  Anabaptilts  in  the  feventeenth  of  E- 

fomewhat  moderated  ;  for  though  what  herefy  is,  was  lizabeth,  and  two  Arians  in  the  ninth  of  James  I.  But. 

not  then  precifely  defined,  yet  we  are  told  in  fome  it  was  totally  abolifhed,  and  herefy  again  fubjectedon- 

points  What  it  is  not :  the  ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  ly  to  ecclefiaftical  zorrzLWoxx,  pro  faLntc  annua? ,  by  vir- 

declaring,  that  offences  againft  the  fee  of  Rome  are  not  tuc  of  the  ftatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  9  :  for,  in  one  and  the 

herefy;  and  theordinarybeingtherebyreftrained  from  fame  reign,  our  lands  Were  delivered  from  the  llavery 

proceeding  in  any  cafe  upon  mere  fufpicion  ;  that  is,  of  military  tenure  ;  cur  bodies  from  arbitrary  impri- 

unlefs  the  party  be  accufed  by  two  credible  witnefTes,  fonment  by  the  habeas  corpus  act ;  and  our  minds  from 

or  an  indictment  of  herefy  be  firft  previoufly  found  in  the  tyranny  of  fuperftitious  bigotry,  by  demolifhing 

the  king's  courts  of  common  law.     And  yet  the  fpirit  this  laft  badge  of  perfecution  in  the  Engliih  law. 

of  perfecution  was  not  yet  abated,  but  only  diverted  Every  thing  is  now  as  it  fhould  be,  with  refpect  to 

into  a  lay  channel.     For  in  fix  years  afterwards,  by  the  fpiritual  cognizance,  and  fpiritual  punifhment  of 

herefy  .* 
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Heretic    herefy:  nnlefs  perhaps  that  the  crime  ought  to  be  more     train;  and  for  the  other  he  fhallfeize,  and  not  diftrain.  He  rlffon 
ftrictly  defined,  and  no  profecution  permitted,  even  in     If  the  lord  purchafe  part  of  the  tenancy,  heriot-fervice 


Heriot.  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  till  the  tentts  in  queftion  are 
by  proper  authority  previoufly  declared  to  be  heretical. 
Under  thefe  reftriclions,  it  has  been  deemed  neceffary 
for  the  fupport  of  the  national  religion,  thatthe  officers 
of  the  church  fhould  have  power  to  cenfure  heretics  ; 


is  extinguifhed  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  of  keriot-cuftom. 

HERISSON,  in  fortification,  a  beam  armed  with 
.a  great  number  of  iron  fpikes  with  their  points  out- 
wards, and  fupported  by  a  pivot  on  which  it  turns. 
Thefe  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  block  up  any  paffage,  and 


Herman- 


ma. 


yet  not  to  harafs  them  with  temporal  penalties,  much  are  frequently  placed  before  the  gates,  and  more  efpe 

lefs  to  exterminate  or  deftroy  them.  The  legiflature  cially  the  wicket-doors,  of  a  town  or  fortrefs,to  fecure 

in  England  hath  indeed  thought  it  proper,  thatthe  thofe  pafTages  which  mud  of  neccffity  be  often  opened 

civil  magiftrate  fhould  again  interpofe,  with  regard  and  flmt. 


to  one  fpecies  of  herefy,  very  prevalent  in  modern 
times;  for  by  flatute  9  &  10  W.  III.  c.  32.  if  any  per- 
fon  educated  in  the  Chriftian  religion, or  profeffing  the 
fame,  fhall  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advifed 
■fp  caking,  deny  any  one  of  the  perfons  in  the  holy 
Trinity  to  be  God,  or  maintain  that  there  are  more 
gods  than  one,  he  fhall  undergo  the  fame  penalties  and 
incapacities  which  were  jufl  now  mentioned  to  be  in- 
flicted on  apoftafy  by  the  fame  flatute. 

HERETIC,  a  general  name  for  all  fuch  perfons 
under  any  religion,  but  efpecially  the  Chriftian,  as  pro- 
fefs  to  teach  religious  opinions  contrary  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  faith,  or  to  what  is  made  the  ftandard  of  or- 
thodoxy.    See  Heresy. 


HERITABLE  rights,  in  Scots  law,  fignify  all 
rights  affecting  lands,  houfes,  &c.  or  any  immoveable 
fabject. 

HERITAGE,  in  Scots  law,  lands,  houfes,  or  any 
immoveable  fubject,  in  contradiftinction  to  moveables 
or  moveable  fubjects.  It  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  fuch. 
immoveable  property  as  a  perfon  fucceeds  to  as  heir  to 
another,  in  contradiftinction  to  that  which  he  himfelf 
purchafes  or  acquires  in  any  other  manner,  called 
conquejl. 

HERMzEA,  in  antiquity,  ancient  Greek  festivals  - 
in  honour  of  the  god  Hermes  or  Mercury.     One  of 
thefe  was  celebrated  by  the  Pheneatse  in  Arcadia  ;  a 
fecond  by  the  Cyllenians.  in  Elis  ;  and  a  third  by  the 


HERETOCHS,   among  the  ancient  Saxons   fig-     Tanagrseans,  where  Mercury  was  reprefented  with  a 


nified  the  fame  with  dukes  or  duces,  denoting  the  com- 
manders or  leaders  of  their  armies. 

It  appears,  from  Edward  the  Confeffbr's  laws,  that 
the  military  force  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  dukes  or  heretochs,  who  were  conflituted  through 
every  province  and  county  in  the  kingdom,  being  fe- 
lected  out  of  the  principal  nobilhy,  and  fuch  as  were 
molt  remarkable  for  ht\agfapientes,fideles,  ir  anlmofi. 
Their  duty  was  to  lead  and  regulate  the  Englifh  armies, 
with  avery unlimited  power;  and  becaufeof  their  great 
power,  they  were  elected  by  the  people  in  their  full 
affembly,  or  folkmote,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fheriffs 
'were  elected. 

HERFORDEN,  or  Herwarden,  a  free  and  im- 


ram  uponliis  fhould er,  becatife  he  was  faid  to  have 
walked  thro'  th  e  city  in  that  pofture  in  time  of  a  plague, 
and  to  have  cured  the  fick  ;  in  memory  of  which,  it 
was  cuftomary  at  this  feftival  for  one  of  the  mod  beau- 
tiful youths  in  the  city  to  walk  round  the  walls  with  a 
ram  upon  his  fhoulder. — A  fourth  feftival  of  the  fame 
name  was  obferved  in  Crete,  when  it  was  ufualfor  the 
fervants  to  fit  down  at  the  table  while  their  mafters 
waited  ;  a  cuftom  which  was  alfo  obferved  at  the  Ro- 
man Saturnalia. 

HERMAN  (Paul),  a  famous  botanifl  in  the  17th 
century,  was  born  at  Hall  in  Saxony.  He  practifed 
phyfic  in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  ond  was  afterwards  made 
profeffor  of  botany  at  Ley  den,  where  he  died  in  1695. 


perial  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weflphalia,     He  wrote  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  public  gar 


and  capital  of  the  county  of  Ravenfberg.  Here  is  a,  fa 
mous  nunnery  belonging  to  the  Proteflants  of  the  con- 
feffion  of  Augfburg,  whofe  abbefs  is  a  princefs  of  the 
empire,  and  has  a  voice  and  place  in  the  diet.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Aa.  E.  Long.  8.  47  N.  Lat.  52.  1 2. 

HERGUNDT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  re- 
markable for  its  rich  mines  of  vitriol.  Thofe  who  work 
in  the  mines  have  built  a  fubterraneous  town,  which 
has  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  E.  Long.  18.  15. 
N.  Lat.  48.  30. 

HERIOT,  in  law,  a  cuftomary  tribute  of  goods 
and  chattels,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  ®n  the  de- 
ceafe  of  the  owner  of  the  land.     See  Tenure. 

Heriot  is  two  forts — viz.  1.  Heriot-cuftom,  where 


den  at  Leyden,  and  a  work  intitled  Florce  Lugduno- 
Batavia  fores. 

HERMANN  (James)  a  learned  mathematician  of 
the  academy  at  Berlin,  and  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  fciences  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Bafil  in  1678.  He 
was  a  great  traveller,  and  for  fix  years  was  profeffor 
of  mathematics  at  Padua.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Mufcovy,  being  invited  thither  by  the  Czar  in  j  724. 
At  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  made  pro- 
feffor of  morality  and  natural  law  at  Bafil  ;  and  died 
therein  1733.  He  wrote  feveral  mathematical  works. 

HERMANNIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 


heriots  have  been  paid  time  out  of  mind  by  cuftom,  37th  order,  Colunmijera.  The  capfuleis  quinquelocu- 

after  the  death  of  a  tenant  for  life.     In  fome  places,  lar;  the  petals  at  the  bafe  are  femitubulated  and  oblique, 

there  is  a  cuftomary  compofition  in  money,  as  10 or  20  Species.  I.  The  lavendulifolia,  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk 

fhillings  in  lieu  of  a  heriot,  by  which  the  lord  and  te-  and  flender  branches,  very  bufliy,  about  a  foot  and  an 

nant  are  both  bound,  if  it  be  an  indifputably  ancient  half  high, fmall,fpear-fhaped,obtufe  and  hairy  leaves, 

cuftom;  but  a  new  compofition  of  this  fort  will  not  bind  with  cluftcrs  of  fmall  yellow  flowers  along  the  fides 

the  reprefentaiives  of  either  party.  2.  Heriot-fervice,  of  the  branches,  continuing  from  June  to  Autumn.  2. 

when  a  tenant  holds  by  fuch  fervice  to  pay  heriot  at  The  althaeifolia  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  and  foft  woolly 

the  time  of  his  death;  which  fervice  is  expreffed  in  the  branches,  growing  two  feet  high;  with  numerous  yel- 

deed  of  feoffment. — For  this  latter  the  lord  fhall  dif-  low  flowers  in  loofe  fpikes  growing  at  the  end  of  the 

branches, 
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Herman-  branches,  and  making  their  appearance  in  July.  3. The     androgyni,  j 
ftadt      grolfularifolia  hath    a    ihrubby    ftalk  and  ^reading 


HER 

d.  men-women.  See  the  article  Andro- 


Herma- 
phrodite. 


!■      1  hes  ^rowing  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  bright         In  a  treatife  by  Mr  Hunter,  in  the  69th  volume  of 
''ers  coming-out  in  great  numbersat  the  ends     the  Philofophical  Transactions,  hermaphrodites  are 


Herma-  yeiiow  flowers  coming  out  in  great 
phrodite.  Qfaii  rhelhoots  and  branches  in  April  or  May.  4.  The 
alnifolia  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  and  branches  growing 
irregularly  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  pule  yellow 
flowers  in  fhori  fpikes  from  the  fides  and  ends  of  the 
branches  appearing  in  April  or  May.  3.  The  hyflb- 
pifolia  hath  a  fhrubby  upright  ftalk,  branching  out  la- 
terally fix  or  feven  feet  high,  wich  pale  yellow  flow- 
ers in  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  appear- 
ing in  May  and  June.  There  are  14  other  fpecies. 

Culture.  All  thefc  plants  are  natives  of  Africa,  and 
therefore  muft  be  kept  in  a  green-houfe  during  the 
Winter  in  Britain.  They  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  their  young  fhoots,  which  may  be  planted  in 
pots  of  rich  earth  any  time  from  April  to  July. 

HERMAN  ST  AD  T,  a  handfome,  populous,  and 
ftrong  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  Tranlilvania,with 
a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province  ;  and  feated  on  the  river  Ceben,  in  E. 
Long.  23.  40.  N.  Lat.  46.  25. 

HERMANT  (Godfrey),  a  learned  doaor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  born  at  Beauvais  in  161 7.  He  wrote  many 
excellent  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  The 
lives  of  St  Athanafius,  St  Balil,  St  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  St  Chryfoftom,  and  St  Ambrofe.  2.  Four 
pieces  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  univerfity  of  Pa- 
ris againft  the  Jefuits.  3.  A  French  tranflation  of  St 
Chryfoftom's  Treatife  of  Providence,  and  StBahTsA- 
fcetics.  4.  Extracts  from  the  councils ;  publifhed  after 
his^eath, under  the  title  oiClavis  difciplina  ecclefiajli- 
ea.  He  died  fuddenly  at  Paris  in  1690. 

HERMAPHRODITE,   is  generally  underftood  to 
fignify  a  human  creature  pofTelTed  of  both  fexes,  or 
who  has  the  parts  of  generation  both  of  male  and  fe- 
male. The  term  however  is  applied  alfoto  other  ani- 
mals, and  even  to  plants. — The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Greek  Ep/xa^po/cm,    a  compound    of  Ep/^c  Mercury, 
and  A<j>po<fiT»  Venus ;  q.  d.  a  mixture  of  Mercury  and 
Venus,  i.  e.  of  male  and  female.     For  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  Hermaphroditus  was  originally  a  proper  name; 
applied  by  the  heathen  mythologifts  to  a  fabulous  dei- 
ty, whomfome  reprefent  as  a  fen  of  Hermes,  Mercury, 
and  Aphrodite, Venus  ;  and  who,  being  defperately  in 
love  with  the  nymph  Salmans,  obtained  of  the  gods  to 
have  his  body  and  hers  united  into  one.  Others  fay, 
that  the  god  Hermaphroditus  was  cenceived  as  a  com- 
pofition  of  Mercury  and  Venus  ;    to  exhibit  the  union 
between  eloquence  or  rather  commerce, whereof  Mer- 
cury was  god,  with  pleafure,  whereof  Venus  was  the 
proper  deity.     Laftly,  others  think  this  junction  in- 
tended  to  fhow  that  Venus  (pleafure)    was  of  both 
fexes ;  as  in  effect,  the  poet  Calvus  calls  Veivas  a  god. 

Pollentemque  Deum  Veneran. 

As  alfo  Virgil,  lEneid.  lib.  ii. 

Difcedo,  ac  ducente  Dee  jlammam  Inter  et  haftes* 
Expedior—  ————— 

M.  Spon  obferves,  Hefychius  calls  Venus  Aphroditos. 


divided  into  natural  and  unnatural  or  monflrous.  The 
firft  belongs  to  the  more  limple  orders  of  animals,  of 
which  there  are  a  much  greater  number  than  of  the 
more  perfect.  The  unnatural  takes  place  in  every  tribe 
of  animals  having  diftinct  fexes,  but  is  more  common 
in  fome  than  in  others.  The  human  fpecies,  our  au- 
thor imagines,  has  the  feweft  ;  never  having  feen 
them  in  that  fpecies,  nor  in  dogs  ;  but  in  horfe,  iheep, 
and  black  cattle,  they  are  very  frequent. 

From  Mr  Hunter's  account,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  that  fuch  a  creature  as  a  per  feci:  hermaphrodite 
has  ever  exifted.  All  the  hermaphrodites  which  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  had  the  appearance  of 
females,  and  were  generally  faved  as  fuch.  In  the 
horfe  they  are  very  frequent ;  and  in  the  moft  perfect 
of  this  kind  he  ever  faw,  the  tefticies  had  come  down 
out  of  the  abdomen  into  the  place  where  the  udder 
fhould  have  been,  arid  appeared  like  an  udder,  not  fo 
pendulous  as  the  fcrotum  in  the  male  of  fuch  animals. 
There  were  alfo  two  nipples,  of  which  horfes  have  no 
perfect  form  ;  being  blended  in  them  with  the  fheath 
or  prepuce,  of  which  there  was  none  here.  The  ex- 
ternal female  parts  were  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a 
perfect  female  ;  but  inftead  of  a  common-fized  clitoris, 
there  was  one  about  five  or  fix  inches  long;  which 
when  erect,  flood  almoft  directly  backwards. 

A  foal  afs  very  fimilar  to  the  above  was  killed,  and 
thefollowing  appearances  were  obferved  ondifTection.. 
The  tefticies  were  not  come  down  as  in  the  former,, 
poflibly  becaufe  the  creature  was  too  young.    It  had 
alfo  two  nipples;  but  there  was  no  penis  pafling  round 
the  pubes  to  the  belly,  as  in  the  perfect  male  afs.  The 
external  female  parts  were  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  fhe- 
afs.     Within  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  was  placed 
the  clitoris  ;  but  much  longer  than  that  of  a  true  fe- 
male, being  about  five  inches  long.  The  vagina  was. 
open  a  little  farther  than  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
into  it,  and  then  became  obliterated  ;  from  thence,  up 
to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  there  was  no  canal.     At. 
the  fundus  of  the  common  uterus  it  was  hollow,  or  had 
a  cavity  in  it,  and  then  divided  into  two,  viz.  a  right 
and  aleft,  called  the  horns  of  the  uterus,  which  were 
alfo  pervious.     Beyond   the  termination  of  the  two 
horns  were  placed  the  ovaria,  as  in  the  true  female  ; 
but  the  Fallopian  tubes  could  not  be  found. — From  the 
broad  ligaments,  to  the  edges  of  which  the  horns  of 
the  uterus  and  ovaria  were  attached,  there  puffed  to- 
wards each  groin  a  part  fimilar  to  the  round  ligaments 
in  the  female,  which  were  continued  into  the  rings  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
there  were  continued  with  them  a  procefs  or  thecaof 
the  peritonaeum,  fimilar  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  com- 
munis in  the  male  afs ;  and  in  thefe  thecas  were  found 
the  tefticies,  but  no  vala  deferentia  could  be  obferved 
palling  from  them. 

In  moft  fpecies  of  animals,  the  production  of  her-- 
mophradires  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  chance  ; 
but  in  the  black  cattle  it  feems  to  be  an  eftablilhed 
principle  of  their  propagation.     It  is  a  well-known 


and  Theophraftus  affirms,  that  Aphroditos  or  Venus, 
is  Hermaphroditus  ;  and  that  in  the  iflard  of  Cyprus 
fhe  has  a  ftatue,  which  reprefents  her  with  a  beard  like 

a  man. — The  Greeks  alfo  call  hermaphroditos  «»^o^yo/.    *fact;  and,.,  as  far  as  hath  yet  been  riifcovered,  appears, 

to 
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Herma-    to  be  univerfal,  that  when  a  cow  brings  forth  two 
jphrodite.   calves,  one  of  them  a  ball,  and  the  other  a  cow  to  ap- 
pearance, the  cow  is  unfit  for  propagation,  but  the 
bull-calf  becomes  a  very  proper  bull.  They  are  known 
not  to  breed;  they  do  not  even  {how  the  leaft  inclina- 
tion for  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull  ever  take  the  leaft 
notice  of  them.  Among  the  country  people  in  Eng- 
land, this  kind  of  calf  is  called  a  free-martin  ;  and  this 
"Singularity  isjuft  as  well  known  among  the  farmers  as 
either  cow  or  bull.  When  they  are  preferved,it  isfor 
the  purpofes  of  an  ox  or  fpayed  heifer  ;  viz.  to  yoke 
with  the  oxen,  or  fatten  for  the  table.  They  are  much 
larger  than  either  the  bull  or  the  cow,  and  the  horns 
grow  longer  and  bigger,  being  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
an  ox.     The  bellow  of  a  free- martin  is  alfo  fimilar  to 
that  of  an  ox,  and  the  meat  is   fimilar  to  that  of  the 
ox  or  fpayed  heifer,  viz.  much  finer  in  the  fibre  than 
either  the  bull  or  cow;  and  they  are  more  fufceptible 
of  growing  fat  with  good  food.     By  fome  they  are 
fnppofed  ts  exceed  the  ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  of 
tafte,  and  bear  a  higher  price  at  market ;   this,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  hold,  and  Mr  Hunter  gives  an 
inftance  of  the  contrary.     The  Romans,  who  called 
the  bull  taunts,  fpoke  alfo  of  tauree  in  the  feminine 
gender  different  from  cows.    Stephens  obferves,  that 
it  was  thought  they  meant  by  this  word  barren  cows, 
who  obtained  the  name  becaufe  they  did  not  conceive 
any  more  than  bulls.     He  alfo  quotes  a  paflage  from 
Columella,  lib.  vi.  cap.  22.  tt  And,  like  the    taura, 
which  occupy  the  place  of  fertile  cows,  fhould  be  re- 
jected or  fent  away."     He  likewife  quotes  Varro,  De 
re  ruflica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  "  The  cow  which  is  barren 
is  called  tatira"  From  which  we  may  reafonably  con- 
jecture, that  the  Romans  had  not  the  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  production. 

Of  thefe  creatures  Mr  Hunter  diffected  three,  and 
the  following  appearances  were  obferved  in  the  molt 

perfect  of  them The  external  parts  were  rather 

{"mailer  than  in  the  cow.  The  vagina  palled  on  as  in 
the  cow  to  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  then  it 
began  to  contract  into  a  fmall  canal,  which  palled  on 
to  the  divifion  of  the  uterus  into  the  two  horns ;  each 
horn  palling  along  the  edge  of  the  broad  ligament  la- 
terally towards  the  ovaria.  At  the  termination  of  thefe 
horns  were  placed  both  the  ovaria  and  tefticles,  both  of 
which  were  nearly  abont  the  fize  of  a  fmall  nutmeg. 
No  Fallopian  tubes  could  be  found.  To  the  tefticles 
were  vafa  deferentia,  but  imperfect.  The  left  onedid 
not  come  near  the  tefticle  ;  the  right  only  came  clofe 
to  it,  but  did  not  terminate  in  the  body  called  epididy- 
mis. They  were  both  pervious,  and  opened  into  the 
vagina  near  the  opening  of  the  urethra — On  the  pof- 
terior  fnrface  of  the  bladder,  or  between  the  uterus 
and  bladder,  were  the  two  bags  called  the  veficuia  /e- 
viinalesm  the  male,  but  much  fmaller  than  what  they 
are  in  the  bull :  the  ducts  opened  along  with  the  vafa 
deferentia. 

Concerning  hermaphrodites  of  the  human  fpecies, 
much  has  been  written,  and  many  laws  enacted  about 
them  in  different  nations;  but  the  exiftence  of  them  is 
ftill  difputed.  Dr  Parfons  has  given  us  a  treatife  on 
the  fubject,  in  which  heendeavours  to  explode  theno- 
tion  as  a  vulgar  error.  According  to  him,  all  the  her- 
maphrodites that  have  appeared,  were  only  women 
whofe  clitoris  from  fomecaufe  or  other  was  overgrown; 
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and,  ia  particular,  thatthis  was  the  cafewith  an  An-    Herma- 
goia  woman  mown  at  London  as  an  hermaphrodite  phrodite. 
fome  time  ago.  * v~— ' 

Among  the  reptile  tribe,  indeed,  fuch  as  worms, 
fnails,  leeches,  &c.  hermaphrodites  are  very  frequent. 
In  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  this  very  extraordinary  kind  of  hermaphro- 
dites, which  not  only  have  both  fexes,  but  da  the  of- 
fice of  both  at  the  fame  time.  Such  are  earth-worms, 
round- tailed  worms  found  in  the  inteftines  of  men  and 
horfes,land-fnails,  and  thofeof  freih  waters,ani  all  the 
forts  of  leeches.  And,  as  all  thefe  are  reptiles,  and 
without  bones,  M.  Poapart  concludes  it  probable,  that 
all  other  infects  which  have  thefe  two  characters  are 
alfo  hermaphrodites. 

The  method  of  coupling  practifed  in  this  clafs  of 
hermaphrodites,  may  be  illuftrated  in  the  inftance  of 
earth-worms.  Thefe  little  creatures  creep,  two  by 
two,oatof  theholes  proper  to  receive  them,where  they 
difpofe  their  bodies  infuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  head 
of  the  one  is  turned  to  the  tail  of  the  other.  Being 
thusftretched  lengthwife,a  little  connical  button  or  pa- 
pilla is  thruft  forth  by  each,  and  received  into  an  aper- 
ture of  the  other.  Thefe  animals,  being  male  in  one 
part  of  the  body,  and  female  in  another,  and  the  body 
flexible  withal,  M.  Homberg  does  not  think  it  impof- 
fible  but  that  an  earth-worm  may  couple  with  itielf, 
and  be  both  father  and  mother  of  its  young  ;  an 
obfervation  which,  to  fome,  appears  highly  extrava- 
gant ! 

Among  the  infects  of  the  foft  or  bonelefs  kind,  there 
are  great  numbers  indeed, which  are  fo  far  from  being 
hermaphrodites,  that  they  are  of  no  fex  at  all.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  the  caterpillars,  maggots,  and  worms, 
produced  of  the  eggs  of  flies  of  all  kinds:  but  the  rea- 
fon  of  this  is  plain  ;  thefe  are  not  animals  in  a  perfect 
ftate,  but  difguifes  under  which  animals  lurk.  They 
have  no  bufinefs  with  the  propagating  of  their  fpecies, 
but  are  to  be  transformed  into  animals  of  another  kind, 
by  the  putting  off  their  feveral  coverings,  and  then 
only  they  arein  their  perfect  ftate,  and  therefore  then 
only  fhow  the  differences  of  fex,  which  are  always  in 
the  diftinct  animals,  each  being  only  male  or  female. 
Thefe  copulate,  and  their  eggs  produce  thefe  crea- 
tures, which  fhow  no  fex  till  they  arrive  at  the  per- 
fect ftate  again. 

Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  in  botany.  Thefe  are 
fo  called  by  thefexualifts  on  account  of  their  contain- 
ing both  the  antherae  and  ftigma,  the  fuppofed  organs 
of  generation,  within  the  fame  calyx  and  petals.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  flowers  of  all  the  clnffes  in  Linnseus's 
fexualmetliod,exceptalltheclafresOTw/»«(2andfl'ii2,t'^j 
in  the  former  of  which,  male  and  female  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  fame  root  ;  in  the  latter,  in  diftinct 
plants  from  the  fame  feed — In  the  ckfs  of  poly  garni  a\ 
there  are  always  hermaphrodite  flowers  mixed  with 
male  or  female,  or  both,  either  on  the  fame  or  diftinct 
roots.  In  the  plain-tree  the  flowers  are  all  herma- 
phrodite ;  in  fome,  however,  the  antherae  or  maL?  or- 
gan, in  others  the  ftigma  or  female  organ,  proves  ab- 
ortive. The  flowers  in  the  former  clafs  are  ftyled  je- 
male  hermaphrodites;  in  the  Utter,  male  hermaphrodites. 
— Hermaphrodites  are  thus  as  frequent  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  as  they  are  rare  and  fcarce  in  the  ani- 
mal one. 

HER- 
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Hertnaii 
Hermes. 


HERMAS,  an  ecclefiaftical  author  of  the  firft  cen- 
tury; and,  according  to  Origen,  Eufebius,  and  Jerome, 
'  the  fame  whom  St  Paul  falutes  in  the  end  of  his  epiftle 
to  the  Romans.  He  wrote  a  book  in  Greek  fome  time 
before  Domitian's  perfecution,  which  happened  in  the 
year  95.  This  work  is  intitled  The  Pajtor,  from  his 
reprefentingan  angel  fpeaking  to  him  in  it  under  the 
form  of  a  fhepherd.  The  Greek  text  is  loft,  but  a 
very  ancient  Latin  verfion  of  it  is  ftill  extant.  Some 
of  the  fathers  have  confidered  this  book  as  canonical. 
The  beft  edition  of  it  is  that  of  1698;  where  it  is  to 
be  found  among  the  other  apoftolical  fathers,  illustra- 
ted with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Cotelerius  and 
Le  Clerc.  With  them  it  was  tranflated  into  Englifli 
by  Archbifhop  Wake,  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that 
of"  1 710. 

Hermas,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  moncfecia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
umbel  in  the  hermaphrodite  is  terminal;  there  is  an 
univerfal  involucrum  and  partial  ones.  The  rays  of  the 
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thefe  Athenian  Hermefes;  and  that  it  was  more  proper  Hermetic 
to  call  them  hermetes  than  termini,  becaufe,  though  the 
Roman  termini  were  fquare  {tones,  whereon  a  head  was 
frequently  placed,  yet  they  were  rather  ufed  as  land- 
marks and  mere  ftones  than  as  ornaments  of  building. 
See  the  articles  Mercury  and  Thoth. 

HERMETIC,  or  Hermetical-  Art,  a  name  given 
to  chemiftry,  on  a  fuppofition  that  Hermes  Trifmegi- 
ftus  was  the  inventor  thereof,  or  that  he  excelled  there- 
in.    See  Thoth. 

Hermmtical  Philofophy  is  that  which  undertakes  t» 
folve  and  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  from 
the  three  chemical  principles,  fait,  fulphur,  and 
mercury. 

Hermetic al  Phyfic,  or  Medicine,  is  that  fyftcm  or 
hypothecs  in  the  art  of  healing,  which  explains  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  operations  of  medicine;  on 
the  principles  of  the  hermetical  philofophy,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  fyftem  of  alkali  and  acid. 

Hermetical  Seal,  a  manner  of  flopping  or  clofing 


fmall  umbels  are  lobed;  the  central  one  flower-bearing;  glafs  veflels,  for  chemical  operations,  fo  very  accurate- 
there  are  five  petals,  and  as  many  barren  ftamina;  the  ly,  that  nothing  can  exhale  or  efcape,  not  even  the  moft 
feeds  are  two-fold  and  fuborbicular.  In  the  male  the  fubtile  fpirits.  It  is  performed  by  heating  the  neck  of 
lateral  umbels  have  univerfal  and  partial  involucra;  the  the  vefTel  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  till  it  be  ready  to  melt, 
fmali  umbels  are  many-flowered;  there  are  five  petals,  and  then  with  a  pair  of  pincers  twifting  it  clofc  toge- 


and  five  fertile  ftamina. 
HERMES,  or  Herma, 


among  antiquaries,  a  fort 


of  fquars  or  cubical  figure  of  the  god  Mercury,  ufually 
made  of  marble,  though  fometimes  of  brafs  or  other 
materials,  without  arms  or  legs,  and  planted  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  crofs-ways. 

Scrvius  gives  us  the  origin  thereof,  in  his  comment 
en  the  eighth  book  of  the  iEneid.  Some  fhepherds, 
fays  he,  having  one  day  caught  Mercury,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Hermes,  afkep  on  a  mountain  cut  off  his  hands; 
from  which  he,  as  well  as  the  mountain  where  the  ac- 
tion was  done,  became  denominated  Cyllenius,  from 
«t/x\o;  maimed :  and  thence,  adds  Servius,  it  is  that  cer- 
tain ftatues  without  arms  are  denominated  Hermefes  or 
Herma.  But  this  etymology  of  the  epithet  of  Cyllenius 
contradicts  moft  of  the  other  ancient  authors ;  who  de- 
rive it  hence,  that  Mercury  was  born  at  Cyllene,  a  city 
of  Elis,  or  even  on  the  mountain  Cyllene  itfelf,  which 
had  been  thus  called  before  him. 

Suidas  gives  a  moral  explication  of  this  cuftom  of 
making  ftatues  of  Mercury  without  arms.  The  Her- 
mefes, fays  he,  were  ftatues  of  (lone  placed  at  the  vefti- 
bules  or  porches  of  the  doors  and  temples  at  Athens  ; 
for  this  reafon,  that  as  Mereury  was  held  the  god  of 
fpeech  and  of  truth,  fquare  and  cubical  ftatues  were  pe- 
culiarly proper;  having  this  in  common  with  truth. 


ther.  This  they  call  putting  on  Hermes' s  feal.  There 
are  alfo  other  ways  of  fealing  vefTels  hermetically  ; 
viz.  by  flopping  them  with  a  plug  or  ftopple  of  glafs, 
well  luted  into  the  neck  of  the  vefiel ;  or,  by  turning 
another  ovum  philofophicum  upon  that  wherein  the 
matter  is  contained. 

HERMHARPOCRATES,  or  Hermarpocrates, 
in  antiquity,  a  deity,  or  figure  of  a  deity,  compofed 
of  Mereury,  and  Harpocrates  the  god  of  Silence. 

M.  Spon  gives  us  a  hermharpocrates  in  his  Rech. 
Cur.de /'Antiquity, p.  98.  fig.  15.  having  wings  on  his 
feet  like  Mercury,  and  laying  his  finger'on  his  mouth 
like  Harpocrates.  It  is  probable  they  might  mean, 
by  this  combination,  that  filence  is  fometimes  elo- 
quent. 

HERMIANI,  or  Hermiatit*,  a  feet  of  heretics 
in  the  fecond  century,  thus  called  from  their  leader 
Hermias.  They  were  alfo  denominated  Seleuciani. 

One  of  their  diftinguifhing  tenets  was,  that  God  is 
corporal.  Another,  that  Jefus  Chrift  did  not  afcend 
into  Heaven  with  his  body,  but  left  it  in  the  fun. 

HERMIONE  (anc.  geog.)  a  coniiderable  city  of 
Argolis.  It  was  in  ruins  (except  a  few  temples)  in 
the  time  of  Paufanias ;  who  fays  that  the  new  ciry  was 
at  the  diftance  of  four  ftadia  from  the  promontory  on 
which  the  temple  of  Neptune  flood.     It  gave  name 


that  on  what  fide  foever  they  arc  viewed,  they  always     to  the  Sinus  Hermionicus,  a  part  of  the  Sinus  Argo- 


appear  the  fame 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  Athens  abounded  more 
than  any  other  place  in  Hermefes  :  there  were  abun- 
dance of' very  fignalones  in  divers  parts  of  the  city, -and 
they  were  indeed  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
place.  They  were  alfo  placed  in  the  high-roads  and 
crofs-ways,  becaufe  Mercury,  who  was  the  courier  of 
the  gods,prefided  over  the  highways  ;  whence  he  bad 
his  furname  of  Trivius,  from  trivium  ;  and  that  of 
Viacus,  via. 

From  Suidas's  account,  above  cited,  it  appears, 
that  the  terms  termini,  ufed  among  us  in  the  door-cafes, 


licus. 

HERMIT,  or  Eremit,  Ere?nita,  a  devout  perfon 
retired  into  folitude,  to  be  more  at  leifure  for  prayer 
and  contemplation,  and  to  difencumber  himfelf  of  the 

affairs  of  this  world The  word  is  formed  from  the 

Greek  jpx^©^,  defert  or  wildentefs  ;  and,  according  to 
the  etymology,  mould  rather  be  wrote  Eremit. 

Paul  furnamed  the  Hermit,  is  ufually  reckoned  the 
firft  hermit;  though  St  Jerome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  life  of  that  faint  fays,  it  is  not  known  who  was 
the  firft. — Some  go  .back  to  John  the  Baptift,  others 
to  Elias  :  others  make  St  Anthony  the  founder  of  the 


balconies,  &c.  of  our  buildings,  take  their  origin  from     eremetical  life;  but  others  think  that  he  only  rekind-. 
Vol,  VIII.  5  O  lei 


HER 
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mans. 


Hermit    led  and  heightened  the  fervour  thereof,  and  hold  that 
||  the  difciples  of  that  faint  owned  St  Paul  of  Thebes 

Hermoge-  for  the  firft  who  practifed  it.  The  perfections  of 
Decius  and  Valerian  are  fhppofed  to  have  been  -the 
occafion. — Several  of  the  ancient  hermits,  as  St  An- 
thony, &c.  though  they  lived  in  deferts,  had  yet  num- 
bers of  religious  accompanying  them. 

There  are  alfo  various  orders  and  congregations  of 
religious  diftinguifhedby  the  title  of  hermits;  as,  her- 
mits of  St  Auguftine,  of  St  John  Baptift,  of  St  Jerom, 
of  St  Paul,  &c. 

Hermit  (Gaytier  Peter  the),  a  French  officer  of 
Amiens  in  Picardy,  who  quitted  the  military  profef- 
fion,  and  commenced  hermit  and  pilgrim.  Unfortu- 
nately he  travelled  to  the  Holy  Laud  about  the  year 
1093;  and  making  a  melancholy  recital  ofthe  deplora- 
ble lituation  of  a  few  chriftians  in  that  country  to  Pope 
Urban  II.  and  at  the  fame  time  enthafiaftically  lament- 
ing that  Infidels  fhould  be  in  pofleffion  of  the  famous 
city  where  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  firft  promulgated 
his  facred  doctrines,  Urban  gave  him  a  fatal  conimif- 
iion  to  excite  all  Chriflian  princes  to  a  general  war 
againft  the  Turks  and  Saracens  the  poffefTors  of  the 
Holy  Land.     See  Crusades. 

HERMITAGE  properly  fignifies  a  little  hut  or 
habitation,  in  fome  defert  place,  where  a  hermit 
dwells. 

Herniitage  is  alio  popularly  attributed  to  any  religi- 
ous cell,  built  and  endowed  in  a  private  and  reclufe 
place,  and  thus  annexed  to  fome  large  abbey,  of  which 
the  fuperior  was  called  hermiia. 

HERMODACTYL,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  root 
brought  from  Turkey.  It  is  of  the  lhape  ©fa  heart 
flatted,  of  a  white  colour,  compact,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or 
powder;  of  a  vifcous  fweetiQi  tafte,  with  a  light  degree 
of  acrimony.  Hermodactyls  were  of  great  repute  a- 
mong  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic  ;  but  thofe  we  now 
■meet  with  in  the  fhopshave  very  little  purgative  virtue; 
Neumann  declares  he  never  found  them  to  have  any 
effect  at  all. — The  hermodactyl  is  the  root  of  the  Col- 
.chicum  variegatum,  according  to  fome;  others  fuppofe 
it  to  be  the  root  ofthe  Iris  tuberofa. 

HERMOGENES,  the  firft  and  moft  celebrated 
architect  of  antiquity,  was,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
born  at  Alanbada,  a  city  in  Caria.  He  built  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana  at  Magnefia  ;  another  of  Bacchus  at 
Tros  ;  and  was  the  inventor  of  feveral  parts  of  archi- 
tecture. He  compofed  a  book  on  the  fubject,  which 
is  loft. 

HERM0CF.\E;-Tarfenfis,  a  rhetorician  and  orator, 
and  who  was  in  every  refpect  a  prodigy.  At  1 7  years 
of  age  he  publifhed  his  fyftem  of  rhetoric,  and  at 
20  his  philofophic  ideas  :  but  at  25  he  forgot  every 
thing  he  had  known.  It  is  faid,  that  his  body  being 
opened  after  his  death,  his  heart  was  found  of  an  ex- 
traordinary fize,  and  all  over  hairy.  He  died  about 
168  B.  C. 

HERMOGENI ANS,  a  feet  of  ancient  heretics,  de- 
nominated from  their  leader  Hermogenes,  who  lived 
towards  the  clofe  ofthe  fecond  century.  Hermogenes 
eftabliftted  matter  as  his  firft  principle ;  and  regarding 
matter  as  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  he  maintained  that 
the  world,  and  every  thing  contained  in  it,  as  alfo 
the  fouls  of  men  and  other  fpirits,  were  formed  by  the 
Deity  from,  an  uncreated,  and  eternal  mafs  of  corrupt 


matter.    The  opinions  of  Hermogenes,  with  regard  to    Hermon 
the  origin  ofthe  world  and  the  nature  of  the  foul,  were         || 
warmly  oppofed  by  Tertullian.  Heme. 

Hermogenians  were  divided  into  feveral  branches 
under  their  refpective chief tains,viz.  Hermiani,Seleu 
cians,  Materiari,  &c. 

HERMON,  or  Aermon  (anc.  geog.)  ;  a  moun- 
tain of  the  Amorites,  called  Satiior  by  the  Phoenici- 
ans, and  Sanir  or  Sev.ir  by  the  Amorites,  on  the  eaft 
of  Jordan.  It  is  alfo  called  Sion,  (Mofes)  ;  but  nmft 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Sion  of  Jerufalem.  By 
the  Sidonians  it  was  called  Scirion  ;  in  the  vulgate,  it 
is  called  Sarion.  Joihua  informs  us,  that  it  was  the 
dominion  of  Og  king  of  Bafhan  ;  which  muft  be  un- 
derftood  of  its  fouth  fide.  It  is  never  particularly 
mentioned  by  profane  writers;  being  comprifed  under 
the  appellation  L'tbanus;  or  dntilibanus,  with  which 
mountain  it  is  joined  to  the  eaft.  It  is  alfo  called  Her- 
menim  plurally,  Pfalm.  xlii.  6.  becaufe  it  was  extenfive, 
and  contained  feveralmountains. 

HERMUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Ioaia  ;  which 
rifingnear  Dorylasum,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  ina  moun-. 
tain  facred  to  Dindymene  or  Cybcle,  touched  Myfia, 
and  ran  through  the  Regio  Combufta,  then  through 
the  plains  of  Smyrna  down  to  the  fea,  carrying  along 
with  it  the  Pactolus,  Hyllus,  and  other  lefs  noble  ri- 
vers. Its  waters  were  faid  to  roll  down  gold,  by  Vir- 
gil and  other  poets. 

HERNANDRIA,  Jack-in-a-box-tkee  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  triandria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  38th  order,  Tricocca.  The  male  calyx  is  tri- 
partite ;  the  corolla  tripetalous  ;  the  female  calyx  is 
truncated,  quite  entire;  the  corolla  hexapetalous;  the 
plum  hollow,  and  open  at  the  mouth  or  upper  part, 
with  a  loofe  kernel. 

Species.  1.  The  fonora,  or  common  jack  in-a-box, 
is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies.  It  grows  20  or  30 
feet  high;  and  is  garnimed  with  broad  peltated  leaves, 
and  monoecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  a  large  fwollen 
hollow  fruit  formed  of  the  calyx  ;  having  a  hole  or 
open  at  the  end,  and  a  hard  nut  within.  The  wind 
blowing  into  the'eavity  of  this  fruit  makes  a  very 
whiflling  and  rattling  noifc,  whence  comes  the  name. 
2.  The  ovigera  grows  many  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
large  oval  leaves  not  peltated  ;  and  monoecious  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  a  fwollen  fruit  at  the  end,  and  a  nut 
within. 

Ufes.  The  fonora,  in  Java,  affords  a  fure  antidote 
againft  poifon,  if  you  either  put  its  fmall  roots  on  the 
wounds  or  eat  them ;  as  was  difcovered  to  Rumphius  by 
a  captive  woman  in  the  war  between  the  people  of  Ma- 
cafar  and  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1667.  The  foldiers 
ofthe  former  always  carry  this  root  about  them,  as  a 
remedy  againft  wounds  with  poifonous  arrows. 

Culture.  Both  thefc  plants  being  tender  exotics, 
muft  be  planted  in  pots  of  rich  earth,  and  always 
kept  in  a  hot-houfe ;  in  which  notwithftanding  all 
the  care  that  can  be  taken,  they  feldom  flower,  and 
never  grow  beyond  the  height  of  common  ihrubs,  tho' 
in  the  places  where  they  are  natives  they  arrive  at 
the  height  of  trees.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds 
procured  from  the  Weft-Indies. 

HERNE,  a  town  of  Kent,  6  miles  from  Canterbu- 
ry, 1 2  from  Margate,  and  1 4  from  Feverfham.    It  for- 
merly 


HER 


Uevhla,     merly  had  a  market,  and  has  now  a  fair  on  Eafter- 

Hero.      Tuefday.  The  church  is  a  large  ancient  ftru<5ture,with 

*-— *— — '  a  tower  of  flint,  and  has  fixftalls  ofthe  cathedral  kind, 

with  divifionsof  the  cheir  from  the  nave  by  a  carved 

fcreen  of  oak.     The  church  is  113  feet  long.     The 

ftone  front  is  very  ancient.  Here  thegreatDr  Ridley, 

the  Englifh  martyr,  was  vicar.  Here  is  a  commodious 

.     bay,  frequented  by  colliers,  &c. 

HERNIA,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  defcent  of 
the  inteflines  or  omentum  out  of  their  natural  place  ; 
or  rather,  the  tumour  formed  by  that  defcent,  popular- 
ly called  a  rupture.  The  word  is  Latin,  hernia,  and 
originally  lignifies  the  fame  with  tumor  fcroti,  called 
alfo  ramex.  Prifcian  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Marfi 
gave  the  appellation  hernia  to  rocks  ;  whence  fome 
will  have  hernias  thus  called  propter  duntiem,  on  ac- 
count of  their  hardnefs.  Scaliger  choofes  rather  to  de- 
rive the  word  from  the  Greek  tfv«??  ramus,  branch .  See 
'Index  to)  Surgery. 

HERNIARIA,  rupture-wort:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
nth  order,  Sarm.entar.ea.  Thecalyxis  quinquepar- 
tite  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  there  are  five  barren  ftami- 
»a,  and  a  monofpermous  caplule. 

Species.  There  are  four  fpecies,  of  which  the  only 
remarkable  one  is  the  glabra,  or  i mooth  rupture-wort, 
a  native  of  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  a  low  trail- 
ing plant,  with  leaves  like  the  fmaller  chickweed  ;  the 
flowers  come  out  in  duffers  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks 
at  the  joints,  and  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour. 

Ufes,  &c.  This  plant  is  a  little  faltifh  and  aftrin- 
gent.  The  juice  takes  away  fpecks  in  the  eye.  Cows, 
iheep,  and  horfes,  eat  the  plant  ;  goats  and  fwine  re- 
fufe  it. 

HERO,  in  Pagan  mythology,  a  great  and  illuf- 
trious  perfon,  of  a  mortal  nature,  though  fuppofed  by 
the  populace  to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  his 
$3eath  to  be  placed  among  the  number  of  the  gods. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  heros,  and  that  of 
the  GYtzVtfw femi-deus ," &zm\-go&." — The  Greeks 
creeled  columns  and  other  monuments  over  the  tembs 
of  their  heroes,  and  eftablifhed  a  kind  ef  worfhip  in 
honour  ofthe  manes  both  of  their  heroes  and  heroines. 
The  Romans  alio  raifed  ftatues  in  honour  of  their  he- 
roes ;  but  there  were  fix  of  their  heroesof  a  fuperior 
order,  and  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  admitted  into  the 
community  of  the  twelve  great  gods  :  thefe  were  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  Efculapius,  Romulus,  Caftor,  and 
Pollux.  Writers  have  diftinguilhed  between  the  wor- 
ship which  the  ancients  paid  to  their  heroes  and  that 
offered  to  their  gods.  The  latter,  it  is  faid,  confifted 
of  facrifices  and  libations;  the  former  was  only  a  kind 
of  funeral  honour,  in  which  they  celebrated  their  ex- 
ploits, concluding  therehearfal  with  feafts. 

Hero  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  for  a 
great,  illuftrions,  and  extraordinary  perfonage  ;  par- 
ticularly in  refpect.  of  valour,  courage,  intrepidity,  and 
other  military  virtues. 

F.  Bouhours  makes  thisdiftincxion  between  a  great 
man  and  a  hero,  that  thelatter  is  more  daring,  fierce, 
and  emerprifing  ;  and  the  former  more  prudent* 
thoughtful,  and  referved.  .  In  this  fenfe  we  properly 
fay,  Alexander  was  a  hero,  Julius  Caefar  a  great  man. 
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Hero  of  a  poem  or  romance,  is  the  principal  perfo-     Hi.r» 
nage,  or  he  who  has  the  chief  part  in  it.     Thus  the 
hero  ofthe  Iliad  is  Achilles  ;  ofthe  Odyffey,  Ulyfi'us;  Herodiaos. 

of  the  iEneid,  iEneas  ;    of  Taffo's  Jerufalem,  God-  ' " " 

frey  of  Boulogn  ;  of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  Adara> 
though  Mr  Dryden  will  have  the  devil  to  be  Milton's 
hero,  becanfe  he  gets  the  better  of  Adam,  and  drives 
him  out  of  Paradife. 

Hero,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  famous  prieftefs  of 
Venus,  lived  at  Abydos,  in  a  tower  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hellefpont.  She  being  beloved  by  Lean- 
der,  who  lived  at  Seftos  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ftrair, 
he  every  night  fwam  over  to  vifit  her,  being  directed 
by  a  light  fixed  on  a  tower.  But  the  light  being  put 
out  in  a  flormy  night,  ,the  youth  miffed  his  way,  and 
was  drowned  ;  on  which  Hero  threw  herfelf  injo  the 
fea,  and  perifhed. 

Hero,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Greek  mathe- 
maticians ;  the  one  called  the  old,  and  the  other  the 
you-ng,  Hero.  The  younger  was  a  difciple  of  Ctefibias. 
They  are  known  by  two  works  translated  into  Latin 
by  Barochius  :  Spiraliu?n  liber,  by  Hero  fenior;  and 
Traclat.  artis  et  tnachin.  militar.  by  Hero  junior.  They 
flourifhed  about  130  and  100  B.  C. 

HEROD,  falfely  ftyled  the  Great,  king  and  exe- 
crable tyrant  of  Judaea;  who,  on  the  ftrength  of  a 
mifinterpreted  prophecy,  caufed  all  the  male  children. 
of  Bethlehem  and  its  neighbourhood  to  be  maffacred 
by  his  foldiers  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Chrift,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  deftroying  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  He 
died,  eaten  with  worms,  two  or  three  years  after  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  at  the  age  of  71,  after  a  reio-n 
of  40  years.  He  had  ordered  that  all  the  perfons  of 
quality,  whom  he  kept  in  prifon,  fhould  be  maffacred 
the  moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  in  order 
that  every  confidcrable  family  in  the  kingdom  might 
fhed  tears  at  his  death  ;  but  that  inhuman  order  was 
not  executed. 

HERODIAN,  an  eminent  Greek  hiftorian,  who 
fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  flourilhed 
in  the  third  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Severus,  Cara- 
calla,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander,  and  Maximin.  His 
hiftory  begins  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the 
philofopher  ;  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Balbinus 
and  Maximin,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ofGor- 
dian.  It  is  written  in  very  elegant  Greek  ;  and  there 
is  an  excellent  tranflation  of  it  into  Latin,  by  Ange- 
lus  Politianus.  Herodian  has  been  publilhed  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  410,  ini58r  ;  by  Boeder,  at  Scrafburg, 
in  1662,  8vo  ;  and  by  Hudfon,  at  Oxford,  in  1699, 
8vo. 

HERODIANS,  a  feci  among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour;  mentioned  Math.xxii.  16.  Markiii.6. 

The  critics  and commentatorsareverymuch  divided 
with  regard  to  the  Herodians.  St  Jerom,  in  his  Dia- 
logue againft  the  Luciferians,  takes  the  name  to  have 
been  given  to  fuch  as  owned  Herod  for  the  Meffiah  i 
and  Tertulian  and  Epiphanius  sje  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion. But  the  fame  Jerom,  in  ln\  Comment  on  St 
Matthew,  treats  this  opinion  as  ridiculous  ;  and  main- 
tains, that  the  Pharifees  gave  this  appellation  by  way 
of  ridicule  to  Herod's  foldiers  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
Romans;  agreeable  to  which  the  Syrian  interprsters 
render  the  word  by  the  domeflics  of  Herod,  i.  e.  "  his 

3  O  2  **  courtiers.'* 
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Herodotus,  courtiers."     M.Simon, in  his  notes  on  the  22d  chap- 

— - v ter  of  Matthew,  advances  a  more   probable  opinion. 

The  name  Herodian  he  imagines  to  have  been  given 
to  fuch  as  adhered  to  Herod's  party  and  interefl ;  and 
were  for  preferving  the  government  in  his  family,  a- 

bout  which  were  great  divilions  among  the  Jews F. 

Hardouin  will  have  the  Herodians  and  Sadducees  to 
have  been  the  fame. — Dr  Pride.iiix  is  of  opinion  that 
they  derived  their  name  from  Herod  the  Great,  and 
that  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  Jews  by 
their  concurrence  with  Herod's  fcheme  of  fubject- 
ing  himfelf  and  his  dominions  to  the  Romans,  and 
likewife  by  complying  with  many  of  their  heathen 
ufages  and  cuftoms.  This  fymbolizing  with  idolatry 
upon  views  of  interefl  and  worldly  policy,  was  proba- 
bly that  leaven  of  Herod,  againft  which  our  Saviour 
cautioned  his  difciples.  It  is  farther  probable  that 
they  were  chiefly  of  the  feet  of  Sadducees  ;  becanfe 
the  leaven  of  Herod  is  alio  denominated  the  leaven  of 
the  Sadducees. 

HERODOTUS,  an  ancient  Greek  hiflorian  of 
HalicarnafTus  in  Caria,  fon  of  Lyxus  and  Dryo,  was 
born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  74th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about. 484  B.  C.  The  city  of  HalicarnafTus  being  at 
that  time  under  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis  grandfon 
of  Artemifia  queen  of  Caria,  Herodotus  quitted  his 
country  and  retired  to  Samos  ;  from  whence  he  tra- 
velled over  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  &c.  and  in  his  tra- 
vels acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  origin 
of  many  nations.  He  then  began  to  digeft  the  ma- 
terials he  had  collected  into  order,  and  compofed  that 
hiftory  which  has  prefcrved  his  name  among  men  ever 
fince.  He  wrote  it  in  the  ifle  of  Samos,  according  to 
the  general  opinion. — Lucian  informs  us,  that  when 
Herodotus  left  Caria  to  go  into  Greece,  he  began  to 
confider  with  himfelf, 

What  he  fhould  do  to  he  for  ever  known 

And  make  the  age  to  come  his  own, 

in  the  moft  expeditious  way,  and  with  as  little  trouble 
as  poffible.  His  hiftory,  he  prefumed,  would  ealily 
procure  him  fame,  and  raifehis  name  among  the  Gre- 
cians in  whofe  favour  itwas  written:  but  then  he  fore- 
faw  that  it  would  be  very  tedious  to  go  through  the 
feveral  cities  of  Greece,  and  recite  it  to  each  refpeclive 
-  city  ;  to  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Argives,  Lace- 
demonians, &c.  He  thought  it  moft  proper  there- 
fore to  take  the  opportunity  of  their  afTembling  all 
together  ;  and  accordingly  recited  his  work  at  the 
Olympic  games,  which  rendered  him  more  famous 
than  even  thofe  who  bad  obtained  the  prizes.  None 
were  ignorant  ofhis  name, nor  was  there  a  fingleperfon 
in  Greece  who  had  not  feen  him  at  the  Olympic  games, 
or  heard  thofe  fpeak  of  him  who  had  feen  him  there. 
His  work  is  divided  into  nine  books;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeniis, 
contain  the  moft  remarkable  occurrences  within  a  pe- 
riod of  240  years  ;  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  fir  ft 
king  of  Perfia,  to  that  of  Xerxes  when  the  hiflorian 
was  living.  Thefe  nine  books  are  called  after  the 
names  of  the  nine  mufes,  each  book  being  diftinguifh- 
ed by  the  name  of  a  mufe  ;  and  this  has  given  birth  to 
two  difquifitions  among  the  learned  :  1. Whether  they 
were  fo  called  by  Herodotus  himfelf;  and,  2.  For  what 
reafon  they  were  fo  called.  As.  to  the  firft,  it  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  Herodotus  did  not  impofe  thefe 
names  himfelf ;  but  it  is  not  agreed  why  they  were 


impofed  by  others.    Lucian  tells  us,  that  thefe  names    Heroic 
were  given  them  by  the  Grecians  at  the  Olympic     '    || 
games, where  they  were  firft  recited,  as  the  beft  com-  "Herrara. 
pliment  that  could  be  paid  the  man  who  had  taken  N      yr~~^ 
pains  to  do  them  fo  much  honour. 

There  is  afcribed  alfo  to  Herodotus,  but  falfely,  a 
Life  of  Homer,  which  is  ufually  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  work — He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  his  flyle 
and  manner  have  ever  been  admired  by  all  people  of 
tafte.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  the  works 
of  this  hiftorian  ;  two  by  Henry  Stephens,  one  in 
1570,  and  the  other  in  1592  ;  one  by  Gale  at  London 
in  1679;  and  one  by  Gronovius  at  Leyden  in  1715, 
which  is  the  laftand  beft,  though  not  the  beft  printed. 

HEROIC,  fomething  belonging  to  a  hero,  or  he- 
roine. Thus  we  fay,  heroic  actions,  heroic  virtue,  he- 
roic ftyle,  heroic  verfe,  heroic  poet,  heroicage,  &c. 

Heroic  Age,  is  that  age  or  period  of  the  world 
wherein  the  heroes,  or  thofe  called  by  the  poets  tha 
children  of  the  gods,  are  fuppofed  to  have  lived — The 
heroic  age  coincides  with  the  fabulous  age. 

Heroic  Poem  is  that  which  undertakes  to  defcribe 
fome  extraordinary  action,  or  enterprize.  Homer,  Vir-  , 
gil,   Statius,    Lucan,  Taflb,   Camoens,   Milton,  and 
Voltaire,  have  compofed  heroic  poems.    In  this  fenfe, 
heroic  poem  coincides  with  epic  poem. 

Hmroic  Verfe,  is  that  wherein  heroic  poems  are 
ufually  compofed  ;  or,  it  is  that  proper  for  fuch  poems. 
In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  hexameter  verfes  are  peculi- 
arly denominated  heroic  verfes,  as  being  alone  ufed  by 
Homer,  Virgil,  &c.  Alexandrine  verfes,  of  12  fylla- 
bles,  were  formerly  called  heroic  verfes,  as  being  fup- 
pofed the  only  verfe  proper  for  heroic  poetry  ;  bnt 
later  writers  ufe  verfes  often  fyllables. 

HEROINE,  Heroina,  or  Herois,  a  woman  that 
has  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  a  hero,  or  that  has 
done  fome  heroic  action. 

HERON,  in  ornithology.     SeeARDEA. 

This  bird  is  a  very  great  devourer  of  fifh,  and  will 
do  more  mifchief  to  a  pond  than  even  an  otter.    Some 
fay  that  an  heron  will  deftroy  more  fifh  in  a  week  than 
an  otter  will  in  three  months;  but  that  feems  carrying 
the  matter  too  far.     People  who  have  kept  herons, 
have  had  the  curiofity  to  number  out  the  fifh  they  fed 
them  with  into  a  tub  of  water;  and  counting  them 
again  afterwards,  it  has  been  found  that  a  heron  will 
eat  50  moderate-fized  dace  and  roaches  in  a  day.     It 
has  been  found  that  in  carp-ponds  vifited  by  this  bird, 
one  heron  will  eat  up  1000  ftore  carp  in  a  year,  and 
will  hunt  them  fo  clofe  that  very  few  can  efcape.  The 
readieft  method  of  deftroying  this  niifchievous  bird  is 
by  fifhing  for  him  in  the    manner  of  pike,  with  a 
baited  hook.     The  bait  confifting  of  fmall  roach  or 
dace,  and  the  hook  fattened  to  one  end  of  a  ftrong 
line,,  made  of  filk   and  wire  twifted  together.     To 
the  other  end  of  the  line  is  faftened  a  ftone  of  a  pound 
weight  ;  and  feveral  of  thefe  baited  lines  being  funk 
by  means' of  the  ftone  in  different  parts  of  the  pond, 
in  a  night  or   two  the  heron  will   not  fail  of  being 
taken  by  one  or  ether  of  them. 

HERPES,  in  medicine,  a  bilious  poftule,  which 
breaking  out  in  different  manners  upon  the  fkin,  ac- 
cordingly receives  different  denominations..  See  (the 
Judex  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HERtiERA  tordesillas    (Anthony),  a  Spanifh 
hiftorian,  was-  fecretary  to  Vefpafian  Gonzara  vice- 
roy 
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Hcrrera,   toy  of  Naples,  and  afterwards  hifloriographer  of  the 

Herring.   Indies,  under  king  Philip  II.  who  allowed  him  a  con- 

'  fiderable  penfion.  He  wrote  a  general  hiftory  of  the 

Indies,  in  Spanifh,  from  1492  to  1554;   and  of  the 

world  (not  lo  much  efleemed),  from  1554  to  1598- — • 

He  died  in  1635,  aged  about  66. 

Herrera  (Ferdinand  de),  an  eminent  Spanifh 
poet,  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Seville,  and  prin- 
cipally fucceeded  in  the  lyric  kind.  Befides  his  poems, 
he  wrote  notes  on  GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  war  of  Cyprus;  and  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  &c. 

HERRING,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Clupea. 

The  name  herring  is  derived  from  the  German  beer, 

an  army,  which  cxprcfles  their  number,  when  they 

migrate  into  our  feas.    Herrings  are  found  in  great 

plenty  from  thchigheft  northern  latitudes  as  low  as  bafkets  to  the  packers.  Four  men  pack  the  herrings 
the  northern  coafts  of  France.  They  are  alfo  met  with  into  one  barrel,  and  lay  them  one  by  one,  flraight  and 
in  raft  fhoals  on  the  coaft  of  America,  as  low  as  Cam-  even  ;  and  another  man,  when  the  barrel  is  full,  takes 
lina  :  they  are  found  alio  in  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka,  it  from  the  packers.  It  is  left  to  Hand  a  day,  or  more, 
and  poffibly  reach  Japan  :  but  the  winter  rendezvous  open  to  fettle,  that  the  fait  may  melt  and  diifolve  to- 
is,  within  the  arctic  circle,  whether  they  retire  after     pickle ;  after  which  it  is  filled  up,   and  the  barrel 


gipped,  but  rowed  in  fait,  for  the  better  preferving   Herring. 

of  them,  till  they  can  be  brought  on  more  ;  and  fuch  as  ' *— ' 

arc  kept  to  make  red  herrings  are  wafhed  in  great  vats 
in  frefli  water  before  they  arc  hung  up  in  the  herring- 
hangs  or  red-herring  houfes. 

As  for  the  manner  cffalting  herrings.  The  nets  be- 
ing haled  on  board,  the  fifhes  are  taken  out,  and  put 
into  the  warbacks,  which  ftand  on  one  fide  of  the  vef- 
fel.  When  all  the  nets  are  thus  unloaded,  one  fills 
the  gippers  balkets.  The  gippers  cut  their  throats, 
take  out  their  guts,  and  fling  out  the  full  herrings  into 
one  bafket,  and  the  fhotten  into  another.  One  man 
takes  the  full  bafket  when  they  are  gipped,  and  car- 
ries them  to  the  tower  back,  wherein  there  is  fait.  '" 
One  boy  rows  and  ftirs  them  about  in  the  fait,  and  an- 
other takes  them,  thus  rowed,  and   carries  them 


in 


fpawning,  and  where  they  are  provided  with  plenty 
of  infect  food.  For  an  account  of  the  remarkable  mi- 
gration of  herrings,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  filhery, 
&c.  fee  Clupea  and  Herring-FimnRr. 

They  are  in  full  roe  at  the  end  of  June,  and  con- 
tinue in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
they  begin  to  depofite  their  fpawn 


headed.  The  pickle  is  to  be  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain 
a  herring ;  otherwife  thefifh  decay  in  it.  See  Herring- 
Fzshery. 

Herring  (Thomas),   archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  fon  of  the  rev.  Mr  John  Herring,  rector  of 
Walfoken  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  born  in  1693. 
He  was  educated  at  Jefus-college,  Cambridge ;   was 


There  are  different  names  given  to  preferved  her-     afterwards  chofen  fellow  of  Corpus  Chriiti  college,  and 
rings,accordingto  the  different  manners  wherein  they     continued  a  tutor  there  upwards  of  feven  years.  Ha- 

"'■-'-  >  ving  entered  into  priefl's  orders  in  1 719,  he  was  fuc- 

ceffively  minifter  of  Great  Shelford,  Stow  cum  Qui, 
and  Trinity  in  Cambridge ;  chaplain  to  Dr  Fleet- 
wood, bifhop  of  Ely;  rector  of  Rettingdon  in  Ef. 
fex,  and  of  Barly  in  Hcrtfordfhire  ;  preacher  to  the 


are  ordered  :  as,  1.  Sea-jlkks  ;  which  are  fuch  as  are 
caught  all  the  fifhing  feafon,  and  are  but  once  packed. 
A  barrel  of  thefe  hold  fix  or  eight  hundred  ;  eight 
barrels  go  to  the  tun  by  law  ;  a  hundred  of  herrings 
is  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;  a  laft  is  ten  thoufand, 


and  they  commonly  reckon  fourteen  barrels  to  the  laft.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 

3.  There  are  others,  repacked  on  fhore,  called  re-  late  majefiy,  rector  of  Blecchingly  in  Surry,  and  dean 

packed  hertings  ;  feventeen  barrels  of  fea-ftieks  com-  of  Rochefter.     In  1737  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of 

monlymake  from  twelve  to  fourteen  of  repacked  her-  Bangor,  and  in  1743  tranflated  to  the  archiepifcopal 

rings.  The  manner  of  repacking  them  is,  to  take  out  fee  of  York.     On  the  death  of  Dr  Potter  in  1747,  he 

the  kerrings,  wafh  them  out  in  their  own  pickle,  and  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  ;  but  in  1  ff* 

lay  them  orderly  in  a  frefh  barrel:  thefe  have  no  fait  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,   which  brought 


put  to  them,  but  are  clofe  packed,  and  headed  up  by  a 
fworn  cooper,  with  pickle,  when  the  barrel  is  half 
full.  The  pickl«  is  brine  ;  fo  ftrong  as  that  the  her- 
ring will  fwim  in  it. 

3.  Swmners,  are  fuch  as  the  Dutch  chafers  or  divers 
c-atch  from  June  to  the  1 5th  of  July.  Thefe  are 
fold  awayinfea-ftocks,  to  befpentprefently,  in  regard 
of  their  fatnefs  ;  becaufe  they  will  not  endure  repack- 
ing. They  go  one  with  another,  full  and  fhotten ; 
but  the  repacked  herrings  are  forted,  the  full  herrings 
by  themfelves. 

4.  The  Jhotten  and  Jick  herrings  by  themfelves; 
the  barrel  whereof  is  to  be  marked  diftinflly. 

5.  Crux  herrings  :  which  are  fuch  as  are  caught  af- 
ter the  14th  of  September.  Thefe  are  cured  with 
that  kind  of  fait  called  fait  upon  fait,  and  are  carefully 
forted  out,  all  full  herrings,  and  ufedin  the  repacking. 

6.  Corved  hearings.  Thefe  ferve  to  make  red  her- 
rings, being  fuch  as  are  taken  in  the  Yarmouth  feas, 
from  the  end  of  Auguft  to  the  middle  of  October  : 
provided  they  can  be  carried  afhore  within  a  week, 
more  or  lefs,  after  they  are  taken.    Thefe  are  never 


him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  ;  and  after  languifhing 
about  four  years,  he  died  on  the  13th  of  March  1757. 
He  expended  upwards  of  fix  thoufand  pounds  in  re- 
pairing and  adorning  the  palaces  of  Croydon  and  Lam- 
beth. This  worthy  prelate,  in  a  moft  eminent  de- 
gree, pofTefTed  the  virtues  of  public  life  ;  his  mind, 
was  filled  with  unaffected  piety  and  benevolence,  he 
was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  true  friend  to  civil 
and  religions  liberty.  After  his  death  was  publifhed 
a  volume  of  his  fermons  on  public  occafionsv 

HEK.RNHUT,  or  Herrnhuth,  the  firft  and 
moft  confidcrable  fettlementof  the  United  Brethren,, 
commonly  called  Moravians,  fitciated  in  Upper  Lu  fa  - 
tia,  upon  an  eftate  belonging  to  the  family  of  Nicholas- 
Lewis,  count  Zinzendorf,  about  50  miles  call: of  Dref- 
den.     See  the  article  United  Brethren. 

The  building  of  this  place  was  begun  in  1727,  by 
fome  emigrants  from  Moravia,  who  forfook  their  pof- 
feffions  on  account  of  the  perfecution  they  fuffered,. 
as  Proteftants,  from  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  being 
well  received  by  count  Zinzendorf,  cleared  a  fpot  of 
ground  allotted^to  them  by  him.  upon  die  rife  of  an  hill! 

called 
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H-rrnhut.  called  the  Hutberg,  or  Watch-hill,  from  which  they 
^— v— ^  t®ok  occafion  to  call  the  new  fettlement  Herrnhut, 
or  the  Watch  of  the  Lord. — More  emigrants  taking 
refuge  with  them,  and  many  other  perfons  joining 
their  congregations,  the  buildings  incrcafed  confider- 
ably  ;  and  at  prefent  Herrnhut  is  a  regular  and  well- 
built  village,  c6ntaining  about  1300  inhabitants,  all 
members  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren. — 
Belides  the  minifter  and  his  affiftants,  a  warden  is  ap- 
pointed,whoprefides  in  the  veftry,and  fuperintendsthe 
temporary  concerns  of  the  fettlement.  The  Brethren 
diftinguifh  themfelves  by  a  plain  and  uniformdrefs,  the 
women  having  retained  the  drefs  of  the  countries  from 
which  the  firft  emigrants  proceeded,  not  from  any 
fuperftitious  attachment  to  old  forms,  but  from  a  dc- 
fire  to  preclude  yanity  and  ufelefs  expence. — As  moft 
of  the  fettlements   of  this  community  refemble  each 
other,  both  in  the  difpofition  of  their  buildings,  and 
in  their  internal  regulations,    we  will   give  a  fhort 
(ketch  of  Herrnhut,  as  the  pattern  from  which  the  reft 
were  copied,  though  there  are  others  in  which  the 
buildings  are  more  regularly  planned. — The  chapel, 
which  is  fituated  in  a  large  fquare,  is  a  fpacious-and  neat 
building,  furnifhed  with  a  good  organ,  and  moveable 
forms,  but  no  pews.     The  men  lit  on  one  fide,  and 
and  the  women  on  the  other,  entering  a-t  feparate 
doors.     Befides  the  ufual  Sunday's  fervice,  the  con- 
gregation meets  here  every  evening,  and  the  chil- 
dren every  morning.    The  dwellings  of  the  minifter 
and  warden  of  the   congregation  form  one,    and   a 
fchool-houfe  the  other,  wing  to   the  chapel.     From 
the  chapel,  an  avenue  of  trees  leads  to  theburying- 
ground,  which  is  a  large fquare  field  on  the. declivity 
of  the  Hutberg,  and  at  fome  diftance  from  the  village. 
Several  walks,  bordered  by  trees,  and  furnifhed  with 
feats,  furrouud  and  interfeel  it.  The  grave-ftones  and 
graves  are  all  of  equal  fize,  and  placed  in  regular  rows; 
only  the  vault  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  as  lord  of  the 
manor,  is  larger  than  the  reft.  Burials  are  performed 
with  great  folemnity,  but  no  mourning  drefTes  ufed. 
On  one  fide  of  the  fquare,  in  which  the  chapel 
ftands,  is  a.  large  building,  inhabited  by  the  fingle 
inen,with  work-fhops,  out-houfes,  and  gardens,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  dwelling  rooms.     The  main  building 
contains  a  neat  chapel,. in  which  a  ihort  morning  and 
evening  fervice  is  performed  for  the  inhabitants  ;  a 
dining-hall;  and  a  dormitory,  in  whieh  each  has  a 
feparate  bed.     The  latter  is  a  lofty  room,  furniihed 
.with  large  windows  and  ventilators,   fo  as  to  admit 
and  preferve  a  pure  air.     For  the  fick   apartments 
are  allotted,  and  lick  waiters  appointed.     The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  one  room  is  proportioned  to  its 
fize,  but  there  are  many  who  have  rooms  to  them- 
felves.    No  one  lives  here  by  compulfion,    each  in- 
habitant pay  .  for  rent  and  board  a  moderate  fum,  fixed 
by  a  committee  of  overfeers  in  which  the  warden  of 
the  houfe  prefides  ;  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  maintain 
good  order,  attend  to  the  external  welfare  of  the 
houfe  and  its  inhabitants,  and  by  his  advice  and  acti- 
vity,   to  prevent  every  evil   arifing  from  external 
fources.     Belides  the  warden  an  unmarried  clergy- 
man relides  in  the  houfe,  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
moral  conducl  and  fpiritual  concerns  of  all  the  fingle 
men  belonging  to  the  congregation.     He  hears  their 
complaints,  affifts  them  with  good  advice,  and  ufes 


all  his  influence  for  their  benefit,  and  for  the  preven-  Herrnhut. 
tion  of  any  evil  that  would  underline  their  fpiritual 
happinefs.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  fquare  is  another 
large  building,  inhabited  by  fingle  women  j  with  a 
chapel,  dining-hall,  dormitory,  and  a  large  garden. 
The  internal  regulations  are  exadly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  houfe  of  the  fingle  men.  There  are 
likewife  houfes  for  widowers  and  widows,  who  find 
in  them  an  agreeable  retreat,  with  board  and  lodging. 
The  poor  are  cared  for  and  maintained;  for  which 
parpofe,  feveral  charitable  inftitutions  exift  in  the 
congregation.  The  manor-houfe,  the  houfe  of  count 
Reufs,  the  fhop  and  linen  warehoufe,  are  the  mofl 
confiderable  buildings  in  Herrnhut ;  the  family  houfes 
are  built  in  regular  ftreets  opening  into  the  fquare. 
Both  the  ftreets  and  houfes  are  kept  clean  ;  and  be- 
fides a  watchman  at  night,  an  officer  is  appointed  to 
attend  to  good  order  in  the  day.  All  ftcangers  arc 
treated  with  civility ;  but  neither  drunken  nor  clif- 
orderly  vifitors,  nor  beggars,  are  fuffered  toinfeft  the 
ftreets.  The  latter  receive  an  alms,  and  are  then  de- 
fired  to  proceed.  The  principal  trade  carried  on  at 
Herrnhut  is  in  linen  ;  befides  which,  the  work  done 
there  by  taylors,  glovers,  fhoemakers,  cabinet-makers, 
filverfmiths,  and  other  artificers,  is;  well  known  for 
its  good  quality.  They  have  their  firft  prices, 
and  never  make  any  abatament.  Every  workman 
receives  his  wages,  no  community  of  goods  exifting 
among  the  brethren,  as,  is  falfely  fuppofed  ;  and  the 
contributions  towards  the  fupport  of  the.eftablifhment 
at  large,  the  millions,  and  other  charitable  inftitu- 
tions are  voluntary..  The  building  and  inorcafe  of  this 
fettlement  occafioned  no  fmall  furprife  in  the  adjacent 
country,  and  both  in  1732, 1736,  and  1737,  commif- 
fioners'Were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  doch-iaes 
and  proceedings  of  the  Brethren  at  Herrnhut.  The 
commiffioners  made  a  favourable  report;  and  ever  fince 
both  Herrnhut,  and  other  fettjements  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Saxony  have  been  prote&ed,  and  feveral 
immunities  offered  them  by  the  court,  but  not  ac- 
cepted. Herrnhut  was  vifited  in  1766  by  the  late 
emperor,  Jofeph  II.  after  his  return  from  Drefden, 
by  the  prefent  king  of  Pruflia,  and  by  feveral  royal 
perfonages,  who  expreffed  their  fatisfaclion  in  exami- 
ning its  peculiar  regulations.  The  United  Brethren 
have  fettlements  in  Saxony,  Silefia,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  in  Holland,  Denmark,  England,  Ireland, 
and  America.  In  England,  their  principal  fettlements 
are  at  Fulnec  near  Leeds,  and  Fairfield  near  Mancbef- 
ter.  In  Greenland,  North  and  South  America,  the 
Weft  Indies,and  Rufiia,  they  have  millions  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Chriftianity  among  the  Heathen,  and  in 
many  parts  have  had  confiderable  fuccefs.  See  Bnf- 
ching's  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  Halle  1781.  Grantz's  Hiftory  of 
the  Brethren,  London  1780. 

Herrnhut  (New),  the  firft  miffien  fettlement  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  the  ifland  ofStThom3S  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  under  the  Danifh  government,  begun  in 
the  year  1730  their  miffionaries  having  endeavoured 
to  propagate  Chriftianity  among,  the  negro  flaves  ever 
fince  1 73 1  ;  and  fuffered  many  hardfnips  and  perfe- 
ctions, from  which  there  converts  were  not  exempt- 
ed. Many  of  the  planters  finding  in  procefs  of  time, 
that  the  Chriftian  flaves  were  more  tradable,  moral, 

and 
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Herrnhat,  and  induftrious  than  the  heathen,  not  only  counte- 
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nanced  bat  encouraged  their  endeavours.  Thefe  were 
Hettzberg.  aif0  greatly  facilitated  by  the  protection  of  the  king  of 

[8 « '  Denmark,'  Chriftian  VI.     The  fettlement  confifts  of 

a  fpacious  negro  church,  a  dwelling-houfe  for  the 
miffionaries,  negro  huts,  oat-houfes,  and  gardens. 
From  this  place  the  ifiand  of  St  Croix  and  St  Jan,  were 
Hrk  fupplied  with  miilionaries ;  and  the  Brethren 
have  now  two  fettlemeiits  in  each.  The  negro  con- 
verts belonging  to  their  church  amount  in  thofe  three 
iflands  to  near  8000  fouls. 

Herrnhbt  (New),  is  alio  the  name  of  the  oldeft 
million  fettlement  of  the  United  Brethren,  in  Green- 
land. It  is  fituated  on  Ball's  river,  a  few  miles  from 
the  fea,  near  Davis's  ftraights,  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Greenland,  not  far  from  the  Danifli  colony  God- 
haab.  The  two  firft  miffionaries  were  fent  from  Herrn- 
hut  in  the  year  1733,  and  their  laudable  intentions 
favoured  by  Chriftian  VI.  king  of  Denmark.     They 


HERVEY  (James),  a  late  divine  of  exemplary 
piety,  was  born  in  1714,  and  fucceeded  his  faihtr  in 
the  livingsof  Wefton  Flavell  and  Collingtreein  North- 
amptonlhirc.  Thefe  being  within  five  miles  ofe^.ch 
other,  he  attended  alternately  with  his  curate  ;  till  be- 
ing confined  by  his  ill  health,  he  relided  con  ft  an  try  at 
Wefton  ;  where  he  diligently  purfued  the  labours  of 
the  rainiftry  and  his  ftudy  under  thedifadvantage  of  a 
weak  conftitution.  Ee  was  remarkably  charitable  ; 
and  defired  to  die  juft  even  with  the  world,  and  to  be, 
as  he  termed  it,  his  own  executor.  This  excellent  di- 
vine died  on  Chriftmas-day  1 758,  leaving  the  little  he 


pofTefied  to  buy  warm  clothing  for  the  poor  i 
fevere  feafon. — No  work  is  more  generally  or  defcr- 
vedly  known  than  hxsMeditations  and  Contemplations  .- 
containing  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  Reflections 
on  a  Flower-garden,  a  Defcant  on  Creation,  Contem- 
plations on  the  Night  and  ftarry  Heavens,  and  aWin- 
ter-piece.  The  fublimefentimcnts in  thefe  pieces  have 
had  to  ftruggle  in  this  uncultivated,  frozen,  and  favage     the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  conveyed  in  a  flowing 


country  with  inconceivable  hardlhips,  and  found  at 
firft  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  language  of  the 
natives.  However,  after  fix  years  labour  and  perfe- 
verance,  they  had  the  fatisfaction  to  baptize  fourper- 
fons,  all  of  one  family  ;  and  from  that  time  the  million 
began  to  profper,  fo  that  in  the  fucceeding  years  two 
other  fettlemeiits  were  begun,  called  Lichtenfels  and 
Lichtenau  :  all  of  them  continue  in  profperity.  About 
1300  of  the  natives  have  been  chriftianized  fince  the 
beginning  of  this  million.  See  Crantz's  Rift  or j  of 
Greenland)  London,  1777. 

HERSE,  in  fortification,  a  lattice,  or  portcullis,  in 
form  of  an  harrow,  befet  with  iron  fpikes.  The  word 
herfe  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  "  harrow;"  be- 
ing formed  of  the  Latin  herpex  or  irpex,  which  de- 
notes the  fame. 

It  is  ufually  hung  by  a  rope  faftened  to  a  moulinet; 


broken  with  a  petard,  that  the  herfe  may  fall  and  flop 
up  thepaflageof  the  gate  or  other  entrance  of  a  fortrefs. 

The  herfe  is  otherwife  called  zfarrafin,  or  cataraft; 
and  when  it  conlifts  of  ftraight  flakes,  without  any 
crofs  pieces,  it  is  called  orgues. 

Herse,  is  alfo  a  harrow,  which  the  befieged,  for 
want  of  chevaux  de  frifc,  lay  in  the  way,  or  in  breaches, 
with  the  points  up,  to  incommode  the  march  as  well 
of  thehorfe  as  of  the  infantry. 

HERSILLON,  in  the  military  art,  a  fort  of  plank 
or  beam,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  whofe  two  fides  are 
drove  full  of  fpikes  or  nails,  to  incommode  the  march 
of  the  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  word  is  a  diminutive 
of  herfe ;  the  herfillondoinw  the  office  of  a  little  herfe. 
See  Herse. 

HERTFORD.     See  Hartford. 

HERTHA,  or  Herthus,  in.  mythology,  a  deity 
worfhipped  by  the  ancient  Germans.  This  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  in  his  book  De  Moribus  Germano- 
rum,  cap.  40.  Voflius  conjectures,  that  this  goddefs 
was  Cybele,  but  file  was  more  probably  Terra  or  the 
Earth  ;  becaufe  the  Germans  ftill  ufe  the  word  hert  for 
the  earth,  whence  alfo  the  Englifh  earth.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  Stonehenge  was  a  temple  confecrated  to 
-the  goddefs  Herta. 

HERTZBERG,  a  confiderable  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Lnfatia.     E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat.  51.  42, 
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II 
Hefiod. 


elegant  language,  and  they  have  accordingly  gone  thro' 
many  editions.  Hcpubliihedbefides,  Remarks  on  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  Hiftory  ;  Theron  andAfpafto, 
or  a  Series  of  Dialogues  and  Letters  on  the  mo  ft  impor- 
tant Subjects-,  fome  f ermons,  and  other  tra&s. 

HERVEV-J/Iand,  one  of  the  South-Sea  iflands,  difco- 
vered  by  Captain  Cook,  September  23. 1773,  wh°  gare 
it  that  name  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Briftol.  It  is  a 
low  ifiand,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  158.  54.  S.  Lat.  19.  8. 

HESBON,  Esebon,  or  Hefebon  (anc.  geog.),  the 
royal  city  of  the  Amprites,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  ac- 
cording to  Mofes  :  Though  in  Jofhua  xxi.  39.  where 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  Levitical  cities,  it  is  put  iit 
the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  which  argues  its  fituation  to  be  en 
the  confines  of  both. 

HESIOD,  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet  y,  but  whe- 
ther cotemporary  with  Homer,  or  a  little  older  or 
to  be  cut,  in  cafe  of  furprife,  or  when  the  firft  gate  is     younger  than  he,  is  not  yet  agreed  among  the  learn- 


ed ;  nor  is  there  light  enough  in  antiquity  to  fettle  the 
matter  exadly.  His  father,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Op  era 
et  dies,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cuma,  one  of  the  Eolian 
ifles,  now  called  Taio  Alova ;  and  removed  from  thence 
to  Afcra,  a  little  village  of  Bceotia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Helicon,  where  Hefiod  was  probably  born,  and. 
called,  as  he  often  is,  Jfcraus,  from  it.  Of  what  qua- 
lity his  father  was,  is  nowhere  faid  ;  but  that  he  was 
driven  by  his  misfortunes  from  Cumae  to  Afcra,  He- 
fiod himfelf  informs  us.  His  father  feems  to  have 
profpered  better  at  Afcra  than  he  did  in  his  own  coun- 
try ;  yet  Hefiod  could  arrive  at  no  higher  fortune 
than  keeping  fheep  at  the  top  of  mount  Helicon .. 
Here  the  mufes  met  with  him,  and  entered  him  into 
their  fervice : 

Erewhile  as  they  the  fliepherd  fwain  behold,. 
Feeding  beneath  the  facred  mount  his  fold, 
With  love  of  charming  fong  his  breaft  they  fir'dV, 
There  me  the  heav'nly  mufes  firft  infpir'd  ; 
There,  when  the  maids  of  Jove  the  filence  broke, 
To  Hefiod  thus,  the  fliepherd  fwain,  they  fpoke,  &c. 

To  this  account,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Generatio  Deorum,  Ovid  alludes  in  thefe 
two  lines  : 

Nee  mihifunt  vi/i  Clio,  Cliufque  fororesy 
Servanti  pscudes  vallibus,  Afcra rtuis. 
Nor  Clio  nor  her  fillers  have  I  feen, 
As  Hefiod  faw  them  in  the  Afcrsan  green. 
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Hcfper  On  the  death  of  the  father,  an  eftate  was  left,  which 
||  ought  to  have  been  equally  divided  between  the  two 
Hefperides  brothers  Hefiodand  Perfes;  but  Perfes  defrauded  him 
*"""""v— in  the  diviiion,  by  corrupting  the  judges.  Hefiod 
Was  fo  farfrom  refenting  this  inj  uftice,that  he  exprefles 
a  concern  for  thofe  railtaken  mortals  who  ^>lace  their 
liappinefsin  riches  only,  even  at  the  expence  of  their 
virtue.  He  lets  us  know,  that  he  was  not  only  above 
want,  but  capable  of  aflifting  his  brother  in  time  of 
need;  which  he  often  did  though  he  had  been  fo  ill 
ufed  by  him.  Thelaft  circumftance  he  mentions  rela- 
ting to  himfelf  is  his  conqueft  in  a  poetical  contention. 
Archidamus,  king  of  Eubcea  had  inftituted  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  own  memory,  which  his  fons 
afterwards  took  care  to  have  performed.  Here  He- 
liod was  a  competitor  for  the  prize  in  poetry  ;  and 
won  a  tripod,  which  he  confecrated  to  the  mufes. 
Heliod  having  entered  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  the 
mufes,  left  off  the  paftoral  life,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
the  (ludy  of  arts  and  learning.  When  he  was  grown 
old,  for  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  lived  to  a  very  great 
age,  he  removed  to  Locris,  a  town  about  the  fame  di- 
stance from  mount  Parnaflus  as  Afcra  was  from  Heli- 
con. His  death  was  tragical.  The  man  with  whom 
he  lived  at  Locris,  a  Milefian  born,  ravifhed  a  maid 
in  the  fame  houfe;  and  though  Heliod  was  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  fact,  yet  being  malicioufly  accufed  to 
her  brothers  as  an  accomplice,  he  was  injurioufly 
ilain  with  theravifher,  and  thrown  into  thefea.  The 
Theogony,  and  Works  and  days,  are  the  only  undoubt- 
ed pieces  of  this  poet  now  extant :  though  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  thefe  poems  have  not  defcended  perfect  and 
finifhedto  the  prefent  time.  A  good  edition  of  Heliod's 
works  was  publilhed  by  Mr  Le  Clerc  at  Amfterdam 
in  1701. 

HESPER,  Hesperus,  in  aflronomy,  the  evening 
ftar;  an  appellation  given  to  Venus  when  fhe  follows 
orfets  after  the  fun.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
E«-rsfC{ ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  the 
proper  name  of  a  man,  brother  of  Atlas,  and  father 
of  the  Hefperides. 

Diodorus,  lib.  iii.  relates,  that  Hefperus  having  a- 
fcended  to  the  top  of  mount  Atlas,  the  better  to  ob- 
ferveand  contemplate  the  ftars,ncver  returned  more; 
and  that  hence  he  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed 
into  this  liar. 

HESPERIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy;  fo  called 
by  the  Greeks  from  its  weftern  fituation.  Hefperia 
wasalfo  an  appellation  of  Spain  ;  but  with  the  epithet 
ultima  (Horace),-  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Italy,  which 
iscalled  Hefperia  wagna  (Virgil),  from  its  extent  of 
empire. 

HESPERI  corn  u,  called  the  Great  Bay  by  the  au- 
thor of  Hanno's  Periplui :  but  moft  interpreters,  fol- 
lowing Mela,  understand  a  promontory  ;  fome  Cape 
Verd,  others  Palmas  Cape  :  Voffius  takes  it  to  be  the 
former,  fmce  Hanno  did  not  proceed  fo  far  as  the  lat- 
ter cape. 

.  HESPERID^,  in  botany,  (from  the  Hefperides) 
golden  or  precious  fruit :  the  name  of  the  19th  order 
in  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural   Method.  See 
Botany,  p.  461. 

HESPERIDES,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were 
the  daughters  of  Helper  or  Hefperus,  tke  brother  of 
Atlas.     According  to  Diodorus,  Hefperus  and  Atlas 


twobrothers,who  poffe fled  great  riches  in  the  weftern  Hefperfdei 
parts  of  Africa.  Hefperus  had  a  daughter  called  Hef-  || 
peria,  who  married  her  uncle  Atlas,  and  from  this  mar-  Hefptrit. 
riage  proceeded  fevendaughters,called#(?//£r/^from  v  *~~~ 
the  name  of  their  mother,  and  Atlautides  from  that  of 
their  father.  According  to  the  poets,  the  Hefperides 
were  three  in  number,  iEgle,  Arethufa,  and  Hefper- 
thufa.  Hefiod,  in  his  Theogony,  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  Nox,  Night,  and  feats  them  in  rhe  fame 
place  with  the  G01  gons ;  viz.  at  the  extremities  of 
the  weft,  near  mount  Atlas  ;  it  is  on  that  account  he 
makes  them  the  daughters  of  Night,  becaufe  the  fun 
fets  there.  The  Hefperides  are  reprefented  by  the 
ancients  as  having  the  keeping  of  certain  golden  ap- 
ples, on  the  other  fide  the  ocean.  And  the  poets  give 
them  a  dragon  to  watch  the  garden  where  the  fruit 
grows  :  this  dragon  they  tell  us  Hercules  flew,  and 
carried  off  the  apples. — Winy  and  Solinus  will  have 
the  dragon  to  be  no  other  than  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
wherewith  the  garden  was  encompafled,  and  which 
defended  the  entrance  thereof.  And  Varro  fup- 
pofes,  that  the  golden  apples  were  nothing  but 
flieep.  Others,  with  more  probability,  fay  they  were 
oranges. 

The  gardens  of  the  Hespsrides  are  placed  by  fome 
authors  at  Larach,  a  city  of  Fez  ;  by  others,  at  Ber- 
nich,  a  city  of  Barca,  which  tallies  better  with  the 
fable»  Others  take  the  province  of  Sufa  in  Morocco 
for  the  ifland  wherein  the  garden  was  feated.  And, 
laftly,  Rudbecks  places  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  Hefperides,  in  his  own  country,  Swe- 
den- 

HESPERIDUM  insula:  (anc.  geog.),  iflands 
near  the  Hefperi  Cornu  ;  but  the  accounts  of  them 
are  fo  much  involved  in  fable,  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  affirmed  of  them. 

HESPER1S,  rocket,  Dame's  Violet, or  queen' 's gil- 
Jifioiver  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa  order,  belonging  to 
the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  ana  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  tythotdev  }Siliquofe .  The 
petals  are  turned  obliquely  ;  there  is  a  glandule  with- 
in the  fhorter  ftamina  ;  the  filiqua  almoit  upright;  the 
ftigma  forked  at  the  bafe,  conuivent,  or  doling  at  the 
top  :  the  calyx  clofe. 

Species  1.  Thematronalis,  or  common  fweet  fcent- 
ed  garden-rocket,  hath  fibrous  roots,  crowned  with  a 
tufc  of  long,  fpear  fhaped,  rough  leaves  ;  upright, 
fingle,  hairy  ftalks  two  feet  high  ;  garnifhed  with 
oval,  lanceolate,  nightly  indented,  clofe-litting  leaves; 
and  the  ftalk  and  branches  terminated  by  large  and 
longfpikes  of  fweet-fcented  flowers  of  different  colours, 
and  properties  in  the  varieties,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number.  All  the  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  fo 
remarkable  for  imparting  a  fragrant  odour,  that  the 
ladies  were  fond  of  having  them  in  their  apartments. 
Hence  they  derived  the  name  of  dame's  violet ;  and, 
bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a  ftock-gilliflower,  were 
fometimes  alfo  called  queen' s-gillif  ower  ;  but  are  now 
moft  commonly  called  rocket.  2.  The  inodora,  or 
fcentlefs  rocket,  hath  a  fibrous  root ;  upright,  round, 
firm  ftalks,  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped, 
acute-pointed,  fharply  indented,  clofe-fltting,  leaves; 
and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  large  fpikes  of 
fcentlefs  flowers,  with  obtufe  petals,  of  different  co- 
lours and  propertiei  in  the  varieties.     This   fpecies 
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Hefperus,  makes  $  fine  appearance,  but  hath  no  fcent.     3.  The 
Hcffe.     triltis,  or  dull-flowered  night-fmelHng  rocket,  hath 

^""■~" fibrous  roots  ;  upright,    branching,  fpreading,  briftly 

ftalks,  two  feet  high;  fpear-fhaped  pointed  leaves ; 
and  fpikes  of  pale  purple  flowers,  of  great  fragrancy 
in  the  evening. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  are  hardy,  efpecially  the 
firfl  and  fecond,  which  profper  in  any  of  the  open 
borders,  and  any  common  garden-foil ;  but  the  third, 
being  rather  impatient  of  a  fevere  frofl,  and  of  much 
moillure  in  winter,  mould  have  a  dry  waim  firuation, 
and  a  few  may  be  placed  in  pots  to  be  iheltered  in  cafe 
of  inclement  weather.  They  may  be  propagated  ei- 
ther by  feeds,  by  offsets,  cr  by  cuttings  of  the  flalks. 

HESPERUS,  in  fabulous  hiilory,  fon  of  Cephalus 
by  Aurora,  as  fair  as  Venus,  was  changed  into  a  itar, 
called  Lucifer  in  the  morning,  and  Hefperus  in  the 
evening.     See  Hesper. 

HESSE,  a  country  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  ;  bounded  on   the  fouth  by  the  bi- 
ihopric  of  Fulda ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  principality  of 
Hersfeld,  Thuringia,  and  Eichsfeld,  as  alfo  by  that 
of  Calenburg;  on  the  north-lide  by  the  biihopricof  Pa- 
derborn  and  Waldek,  the  duchyof  Weftphalia,  and  the 
county  of  Witgenltein ;  and  on  the  weft  by  NafTau- 
Dillenburg,  the  county  of  Solins,  and  Upper- Jfenburg. 
In  the  above  limits,   the   county  of  Katzenellnbogen 
and  fome  other  territories   are   not  included.     The 
whole  country,  in  its  utmofl  length,  is  near  100  miles, 
and  in  fome  places  near  as  much  in  breadth.    The  air 
is  cold,  but  wholefome  ;  and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn, 
wine,  wood,  and  pafture.     The  country  abounds  alfo 
in  cattle,  fifh,  and  game ;  falt-fprings,  baths,  and  mi- 
neral waters.     The  hills,  which  are  many,  yield  £11- 
ver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  pit-coal,  fulphur, 
boles,  a  porcelain  earth,  marble,  and  alabafler.     In 
the  Eder  gold  is  fometimes  found  ;  and  at  Franken- 
berg  a  gold  mine  was  formerly  wrought.     Belides 
many  lefler  flreams,  HefTe  is  watered  by  the  following 
rivers,  viz.  the  Laen,the  Fulda,  the  Ecler  or  Schwann, 
*  the  Weroa  or  Wefer,  and  Diemel.     The  Rhine  alfo 
and  the  Mayne  pais  through  the   country  of  Katze- 
nellnbogen.    This  country,  like  mofl  others  in  Ger- 
many, has  its  flate,  confuting  of  the  prelates,  as  they 
are  called,  the  nobility,  and  the  towns.  The  diets  are 
divided  into  general  and  particular,  and  the  latter  into 
the  greater  and  fmaller  committees.     The  houfe  of 
HefTe  is  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  viz.  Caf- 
fel  and  Darmftadt,  of  which4PhilipfdaleRhinfeldts,and 
Homburg,  are  collateral  branches ;  the  two  firfl  of 
HefTe-CafTel,  and  the  laft  of  HefTe-Darmftadt.     Their 
rights  and  privileges  are  very  considerable.     In  par- 
ticular, they  have  feveral  votes  at  the  diets  of  the  em-   . 
pire  ;  and  caufes,  not  exceeding  1000  florins,  are  de- 
termined by  the  courts  of  the  country,  without  appeal. 
The  princes  of  Hefle-CafTel  are  not  of  age  till  they 
are  25,  but   thofe  of  HefTe-Darmftadt  are  fo  at  18. 
The  right  of  primogeniture  hath  been   eflablifhed  in 
both  houfes.     The  revenues  of  Darmftadt  are  faid  to 
amount  to  near  ioc,oool.  a-year,  and  thofe  of  KefTe- 
Caflel  to  near  200,0001.  The  fmall  county  of  Schaam- 
berg  alone  yields  a  revenue  of  10,000].  and  that  of 
Katzenellnbogen,  with  the  forefts  of  Richardfwalde, 
it  is  faid,  was  farmed  near  200  years  ago  at  i2,oool, 
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The  prince  of  HefTe-Cauel  has  40  or  50,000  men  in     HcT-. 
his  dominions  fit  to  bear  arms  ;  and  the  troops  that  he    Htffiaa 
hires  out  have  often  brought  him  in  large  funis,  cfpc-       I!>'- 
cially  from  Great   Britain.     He  keeps  a  handing  ar-   *     v'"~* 
my  of  15,000  men.     This  family  is  allied  to  mofl  if 
not   all   the    Proteflant    princes    in    Europe.      The 
branches  of  Cairel,  Homburg,  and  Philipfdale,  are  Cal- 
vinifts  ;   that  of  Darmftadt,  Lutherans  ;  and  that  of 
Rhmfeldts,  Roman  Catholics.    The  prefent  prince  of 
HefTe-CafTel,  indeed,  in  the  year  1749,  embiacedthe 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  but  in  1754  drew  up,  and 
confirmed  by  oath,  an  inftrument,  of  which  all  the 
Proteflant  princes  are  guarantees,  declaring  that  the 
eftabliihed  religion  of  his  dominions  mould  continue  in 
every  refpect  as  before,  and  that  his  children  ihould  be 
brought  up  and  inflructed  therein.     Here,  as  in  the 
other  Proteflant  Lutheran  countries  of  Germany,  are 
confiflories,  fuperintendants,    and  infpectors  of   the 
church.     In  the  whole  langraviate  are  three  univerfi- 
ties,  befldes  Latin  fchools  and  gymnalia,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  The  manufactures  of  HeiTe  are  linen 
cloth,  hats,  flockings,  gloves,  paper,  goldfmiths  waFes; 
and  at  CalTel  a  beautiful  porcelain  is  made.  They  have 
alfo  the  finefl  wool  in  Germany  ;  but  are  reproached 
with  want  of  induftry,  in  exporting  infteadof  manufac- 
turing it  themfelves. — This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Catti,  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus, &c.who,  in  after-ages,  were  called  Cbafti,  Chajfi, 
Haffi,  and  Hejfi.     The  two  chief  branches  of  Calfel 
and  Darmftadt  havemany  rights  andprivileges  in  com- 
mon, which  we  have  not  room  to  fpecify.     Both  of 
them  have  a  feat  and  vote  in  the  college  of  princes  at 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  thofe  of  this  circle.    Each 
of  thefe  princes,  befides  their  guards  and  militia,  main1* 
tains  a  confiderable  body  both  of  horfe  and  foot. 

HESSlANrLY,a  very  mifchievousinfectwhichlately 
madeitsappearancein  N.America;  whofe depredations 
have  materially  injured  the  crops  of  wheat.  It  is,  in  its 
perfect  ftate,  a  fmall  winged  infect ;  but  the  mifchief 
it  does  is  while  in  the  form  of  a  caterpillar ";  and  the  "= 
difficulty  of  deftroying  it  is  increafed  by  its  being  as 
yet  unknown  where  it  depofitsits  eggs,  to  be  hatched 
before  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  caterpillars.  Thefe 
mifchie  vous  infeefs  begin  their  depredations  in  autumn, 
as  foon  as  the  wheat  begins  to  fhoo:  up  through  the 
ground.  They  devour  the  tender  leaf  and  item  with 
great  veracity,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till  flopped  by  the 
froft ;  but  no  fooner  is  this  obflacle  removed  by  the 
warmth  of  the  fpring,  but  the  fly  appears  again,  laying 
its  eggs  now,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  upon  the  ftems  of 
the  wheat  juft  beginning  to  fpire.  The  caterpillars, 
hatched  from  thefe  eggs,  perforate  the  ftems  of  the  re- 
maining plants  at  the  joints,  and  lodge  themfelves  in 
the  hollow  within  the  corn,  which  ihows  no  iign  of 
difeafe  till  die  ear  begins  to  turn  heavy.  The  ftems 
then  break  ;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  perform  their 
office  in  fupporting  and  fupplying  the  ears  with  nou- 
rifhment,  the  grain  perifhes  about  the  time  that  it  goes 
into  a  milky  ftate.  Thefe  infefts  attack  alfo  rye,  bar- 
ley and  timothy-grafs,  though  they  feem  to  prefer 
wheat.  Thedeftructionoccafioned by themis defcribed 
in  the  American  Mufeum  for  February  1787,  is  in  the 
following  words :  "  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  crops 
of  wheat  in  all  the  land  over  which  it  has  extended, 
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have  fallen  before  it,  and  chat  the  farmers  beyond  it 
dread  its  approach  ;  the  profped  is,  lhat  unlefs  means 
are  difcovered  to  prevent  its  progrefs,  the  whole  con- 
tinent will  be  over-run ; — a  calamity  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  ravages  of  war." 

This  terrible  infed  appeared  firft  in  Long  liland 
during  the  American  war,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Germany  by  the  Helhans $  whence 
it  had  the  name  of  the  Hejfian  fly.  From  thence  it 
has  proceeded  inland  at  the  rate  of  about  r$  or  20 
miles  annually  ;  and  by  the  year  1789  had  reached 
200  miles  from  the  place  where  it  was  firft  obferved. 
At  that  time  it  continued  to  proceed  with  unabating 
increafe  ;  being  apparently  flopped  neither  by  rivers 
nor  mountains.  In  the  fly  ftate  it  is  likewife  exceed- 
ingly troublefome  ;  by  getting  into  houfes  in  fwarms, 
falling  into  victuals  and  drink  ;  filling  the  windows, 
and  flying  perpetually  into  the  candles.  It  ftill  conti- 
nued to  infeft  Long  Ifland  as  much  as  ever ;  and  in  ma- 
ny places  the  culture  of  wheat  was  entirely  abandoned . 

The  American  States  are  likewife infefted with  ano- 
ther mifchievous  infed,  named  the  Virginian-wheat- 
fly.  This,  however,  has  not  yet  paffed  the  river  De- 
laware ;  though  there  is  danger  of  its  being  gradually 
inured  to  colder  climates  fo  as  to  extend  its  depreda- 
tions to  the  northern  States  alfo.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
the  fame  with  the  Heffian  fly.  The  wheat-fly  is  the 
fame  with  that  whofe  ravages  in  the  Angumois  in 
France  are  recorded  by  M.  du  Hamel;  it  eats  the 
grain,  and  is  a  moth  in  its  perfect  ftate.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Heffian  fly  has  been  hitherto  unknown 
to  naturalifls ;  it  eats  only  the  leaf  and  ftalk;  and,  in 
its  perfect  ftate,  is  probably  a  tenthredo,  like  the 
black  negro-fly  of  the  turnip. 

As  of  late  years  great  quantities  of  wheat  were  ex- 
ported from  America  into  Britain,  it  became  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  the  attention  of  government  to  confider 
how  far  it  was  proper  to  allow  of  fuch  importation, 
left  this  destructive  infect  might  be  brought  along 
with  the  grain.  The  matter,  therefore  was  fully 
canvafled  before  the  privy  council ;  and  the  following 
is  the  fubftance  of  the  information  relative  to  it ;  and 
in  confequence  of  this,  the  importation  of  American 
wheat  was  forbidden  by  proclamation. 

1.  By  a  letter,  dated  22d  April  1788,  Mr  Bond,  con- 
ful  at  Philadelphia,  informed  the  marquis  of  Caer- 

-jnirthen,  that  there  was  a  defign  to  export  wheat  from 
thence  to  England ;  that  the  fly  had  made  great  depre- 
dations ;  and  that  there  mignt  be  danger  of  its  thus  be- 
ing conveyed  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  He  added,  that  it 
was  not  known  where  the  eggs  of  the  infect  were  de- 
posited, though  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  grain. 
Steeping  the  feed  in  elder  juice  he  recommended  as 
an  effectual  remedy  and  prefervative  of  the  crop. 

2.  In  confequence  of  this  information  his  Lordfhip 
wrote  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  prelident  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety,  defiring  him  to  enquire  as  much  as  poffible  con- 
cerning the  infect,  both  with  regard  to  its  natural  hif- 
tory,  and  the  method  of  preventing  its  ravages.  In 
this  refearch,  however,  that  learned  gentleman  mif- 
topk  theinfect  called  the  fly  ingweevi/  for  th.eHtjpan-fly. 
Of  this  infect  he  gives  a  defcription  *  ;  but  in  a  little 
time,  being  fenfible  of  his  miftake,  he  obferved  to 
the  council,  that  bis  report  to  the  marquis,,  of  Caer- 
marthen, applied  not  to  the  Heffian  fly,  but  to  a  differ- 


ent infect,  viz.  the  fiying  weevil  ■,  that  the  dapger  of    Heffian 
importing  this  infect  was  much  greater  then  that  of  the       riy. 
Heffian  fly.     The  corn  already  brought  from'  Ameri-  —- -v«— ! 
ca,  he  was  of  opinion,  might  eaflly  be  examined  and 
a  difcovery  made  whether  the  fly  had  been  there.    A- 
mong  other  methods  which  might  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  that  of  putting  the  corn  among  water  was  one, 
when  the  infected  grains  would  rife  to  the  top,  and 
might  then    be  opened  and  examined.     Some  flight 
trials  of  that  kind  he  had  already  made;  and  found 
manifeit  figns  of  the  fly  in  fome  grains  which  he  had 
opened. 

3.  A  farther  account  of  theinfect  was  given  by  Dr 
Mitchel,  in  confequence  of  the  abovementioned  letter 
from  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen.  According  to 
him  it  was  firft  difcovered  in  the  year  1776,  on 
Staten  Illand,  and  the  weft  end  of  Long  IQana  ;  lince 
that  time  it  proceeded  regularly  through  the  fouthern 
diftrict  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  part  of  Connecticut  ; 
and  at  thetime  of  giving  the  account,  July  1788,  had 
got  into  New  jerfey.  As  it  appeared  about  the 
time  that  the  Heilian  troops  arrived,  an  opmion  had 
gone  abroad  that  they  brought  it  along  with  them  ; 
but  the  Doctor  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  native  ani- 
mal, nourifhed  by  fome  indigenous  plant,  but  which 
then,  for  the  firft  time,  came  among  the  wheat,  and 
found  it  proper  food.  He  had  feen  the  caterpillar, 
chryfalis,  and  fly,  but  never  could  find  the  egg,  or 
difcover  where  it  is  depolited.  The  caterpillar  ap- 
pears, as  has  already  been  faid,  in  autumn,  and,  after 
having  devoured  the  tender  ftalk,  foon  becomes  a  chry- 
falis, coloured  like  a  flax-feed  ;  which,  being  fixed  be- 
tween the  leaf  and  the  ftalk,  injures  the  plant  by  its 
mechanical  preflure:  from  this  proceeds  the  fly,  which 
is  either  able  of  itfelf  to  fuftain  the  intenfe  winter 
frofts,  or  lays  eggs  capable  of  doing  it.  Early  in  the 
fpring  the  caterpillar  appears  again,  even  when  the 
heat  is  fcarce  fufficient  to  make  the  wheat  grow  ;.  its 
ravages,  therefore,  are  at  this  period  particularly  de- 
ftructive  ;  and  it  paffes  through  its  metamorphofes 
with  fuch  fpeed,  as  to  producea  third  generation  while 
the  wheat  is  yet  tender  and  juicy  ;  however,  as  the 
corn  has  by  this  time  grown  conliderably,  the  third  ge- 
neration is  not  fo  deflrudive  as  the  fecond.  It  hurts 
chiefly  by  rendering  the  ftraw  weak,  and  liable  to 
break  down  when  loaded  afterwards  by  the  weight  of 
a  full' ear ;  "  and  fometimes  (fays  the  Doctor)  it  will 
be  infefted  by  the  fourth  fwarm  before  harveft." 

4.  In  another  communication  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 
dated  July  24.  1778,  he  makes  fome  general  obfer- 
vations  on  the  nature  of  ihofe  caterpillars  from  which 
flying  infects  proceed  ;  and  to  which  clafs  both  the 
flying  weevil  and  Heifian  flybelong.  Nature,  he  ob- 
ferves,  has  provided  againft  the  kinds  of  danger  thefe 
tender  infects  are  moft  likely  to  meet  with.  Thus,in 
climates  where  the  winters  are  fevere,  the  eggs  of  the 
moft  tender  infects  refill  the  force  of  the  ufual  frofl ; 
in  feafons  ofremarkable  feverity,  indeed,  fome  are  de- 
ftroyedij  but  a  fufficient  number  always  efcape  for  pro- 
pagating the  fpetics.  The  young  caterpillar,  if  hatch- 
ed before  its  proper  food  be  ready,  will  furvive  even 
weeks  before  it  perifhesfor  want  of  nourifhment ;  and 
in  fome  few  inflances  where  it  is  hatched  in  the  au- 
tumn, it  is  directed  by  inftind  to  fpin  a  web,  in  which 
it  remains  torpid  and  without  food  during  the  whole 
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\yintef .  The  etoyfalis,  though  deprived  of  loco-mo- 
tion, is  capable  ofre lifting  various  dangers  arifmg  from 
cold,  heat,  wet,  &c.  and  the  length  of  time  which  the 
animal  remains  in  that  ftate  is  capableof  very  consider- 
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neral ;  and  this  gentleman  applied  to  colonel  Morgan 
who  had  been  more  curious  with  refpect  to  this  infect 
than  any  other  pcrfon  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
lis  account  was,  that  the  Hefilan  fly  was  firft  intro- 


able  extension.  The  complete  animal,  tender  as  it  ap-  duced  into  America  by  means  of  fome  ftraw  made  ufe 
pears,and  intended  to  exift  no  longer  than  is  necef- 
fary  to  fulfil  the  bulinefs  of  propagation,  which,  in 
"fome  fpecies  is  gone  through  in  a  few  days,  neverthe- 
lefsis  capable, in  fome  instances,  of  enduring  the  utmofl 
variation  of  climate  ;  and  if,  by  accidental  circum- 
ftances,  the  fexes  are  prevented  from  meeting,  its  ihort 
life  is  extended  to  many  times  the  amount  of  its  ufual 
duration. 

The  obfervations  on  the  fly  made  by  Sir  Jofeph  in 
this  paper,  are  not  different  from  thofe  already  related; 
only  he  diifents  from  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bond,  that 
the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  grain  ;  thinking  it  more  pro- 
bable from  analogy,  that  they  are  depolited  on  the 
ftraw  ;  and  being  fhaken  ofFfrom  thence  by  the  flrokes 
of  the  flail  in  threihing,  are  mixed  with  the  corn  ; 
from  whence  it  mull  be  very  difficult  tofeparate  them. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  there  was  an  apparent  and 
very  great  rifle  of  importing  the  eggs  along  with  the 
corn  ;  and  there  was  no  doubt,  that  when  once  they 
had  got  a  footing,  they  would  ellablifh  themfelves  in 
Britain  as  well  as  in  America.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
however j  that  none  of  the  grain  which  was  examined 
ihowed  any  figns  of  this  fly,  its  eggs,  or  caterpillars  ; 
fuch  infects  as  were  found  in  fome  deceafed  fpecimens 
being  only  the  weevils  common  in  England  as  well  as 
in  other  countries  ;  though  fome  which  were  infpec- 
ted  in  the  month  of  Auguft  this  year  contained  the 
chryfalis  of  fome  infects,  which  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  was 
of  opinion  might  be  the  flying  weevil  ;  and  as  he  did 


not  know  whether  thefe  weuld  revive  or  not,  he  gave  it     may  be  well  incorporated,  andanew  digeftion  brought 


as  his  opinion,  that  the  cargo  in  which  they  were  found 
ought  not  to  be  fuffered  to  come  into  the  kingdom. 

5.  In  order  to  procure  all  the  intelligence  that  could 
be  had  concerning  thefe  infects,  the  duke  of  Dorfet 
addrefied  a  letter  to  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture  in 
France,  to  know  whether  any  of  them  exifl:  in  that 
country.  The  report  of  the  fociety  was  accompanied 
with  a  drawing  of  two  infects  ;  one  of  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  caterpillar  of  die  Heflian  fly,  from  its 
attacking  the  wheat  only  when  in  the  herb  ;  begin 


on,  which  will  effectually  deitroy  the  infect.  Rolling 
of  wheat  juft  before  the  firft  froft,  in  autumn,  and  foon 
after  the  kit  in  fpring,  or  before  the  wheat  begins  to 
pipe  or  fpindle,  has  alio  a  good  effect.  In  the  firft 
place,  it  is  a  part  of  good  culture  ;  and,  fecondly,  the 
roller  cruihes  and  deftroys  a  great  proportion  of  the 
infect.  Top-dreflings  of  lime,  or  of  live  allies,  are 
ufeful  as  manures,  and  may  (when  applied  about  the 
rimes  I  have  mentioned  as  proper  for  rolling)  be  of- 
fenfive  to  the  infect ;  but  if  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity  to 


ning  its  ravages  in  autumn,  reappearing  in  the  fpring,  deftroy  them,  would,  I  believe,  deitroy  the  wheat  alio, 

and  undergoing  the  metamorpbofis  already  mention-  In  the  year  1782,  a  particular  fpecies  of  wheat  was  in- 

cd.     "  That  infect  (fay  the  fociety)  whofe  havoc  has  troduced  on  Long  Ifland,  which  is  found  to  refift  the 

been  well  known  in  America  only  iince  1776,  does  fly,  and  to  yield  a  crop  when  all  other  wheats  in  the 

not  appear  to  differ  from  it,   as  well  as  We  can  judge  fame  neighbourhood  are  deitroyedby  it.     But  as  this 

from  a  very  ihort  deicription  of  thofe  which  have  been  wheat  has  been  incautioufly  fowedin  fields  with  other 
obferved  in    the  north,  and  of  which  the  hiftory  is 
-contained  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  academy  of 
fciences  ofStockholm.     We  know  that  there  exiit  in 
France  caterpillars  whofe  manner  of  living  refembles 


kinds,  it  has  generally  become  fo  mixed  by  the  far- 
mers, as  to  fuffer  in  its  character  in  proportion  to  this 
mixture;  inafmuch,  that  fome  farmers,  from  inatten- 
tion to  thiscircumftance,  havecondemnedit  altogether, 
that  of  thofe  infects  ;  but  the  mifchief  which  they  do     Fortunately,  however,  fome  crops  have  been  preferved 


to  corn  having  never  been  conliderable  enough  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  government,  andnot  having  been 
ourfclves  engaged  in  following  in  detail  the  hiftory  of 
that  fpecies  of  caterpillar,  M7e  regret  not  being  able  to 
fay  any  thing  particular  upon  that  fubject."  The  reft 
of  the  report  contains  an  account  of  the  flying  weevil. 
6.  Further  recourfe  was  now  had  to  America  for 
information.  The  marquis  of  Caermarthen  wrote  to 
Sir  John  Temple  at  New  York,  the  Britiih  conful  ge- 


from  this  degeneration  ;  and  I  was  fo  lucky  as  to  pro- 
cure the  whole  of  my  lait  year's  feed  of  the  purer!  kind  ; 
the  confequence  of  whichhas  been  a  good  crop,  whilit 
my  neighbours  fields,  fowed  with  other  kindsof  wheat, 
have  been  either  totally  deftroyed  or  materially  in- 
jured. I  have  fatisfied  myfelf  that  this  fpecies  of  wheat 
was  brought  to  New  York  in  1782;  that  a  Cargo  of 
it  was  then  fent  to  Mcfirs  Underbill's  mill  to  be  ma- 
nufactured into  flour  ;  and  that,  from  feed  faved  out 
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of  in  package,  or  ocherwife  landed  on  Long  Ifland  at 
an  early  period  of  the  late  war  ;  and  its  firft  appear- 
ance was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  Willim  Howe's 
debarkation,    and    at  Flat  Bufh.     From     thence    it 
fpread  in  every  direction,  but    at  firft  very   flowly  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1786  that  they  reached 
Mr  Morgan's  farm,  iituated  not  quite  50  miles  from 
New  York.     No  damage  was  done    the  firft  feafon, 
and  very  little  the  fecond  ;  but  in  1788  they  were 
materially  damaged,  and  in  fome  places  totally  deftroy- 
ed all    round.     "  The  name  of  Heflian  fly  (fays  Mr 
Morgan)   was  given  to   this  infed  by  myfelf  and  a 
friend  early  after  its  firft  appearance  on  Long  Ifland." 
In  a   Letter  to  General  Wafhington,  dated  July  31  ft 
1788,  Mr  Morgan  treats  particularly  of  the  infect  it- 
felf,  and  mentions  feveral  experiments  made  by  himfelf 
to  oppofe  its  depredations.  The  refult  of  thefe  was  that 
good  culture  of  ftrong  foil,  or  well  mauured  lands,  may 
fometimes  produce  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  when 
that  lowed  on  poor  or  middling  foil,  without  the  other 
advantages,  will  be  totally  deftroyed.      "  But  (fays 
he)  as  the  infect  lives  in  its  aurelia  ftate  in  ftraw  and 
litter  through  the  winter,  I  find  that  unmixed  barn- 
yard manure  fpread  on  the  land  in  the  fpring  multi- 
plies the  fly  to  an  aftonilhing  degree  ;  hence  the  farmer 
will  fee  the  neceffity  ofmixinghis  yard  with  earth  and 
marie  in  heaps  ;  adding,  where  he  camdo  it,  a  quantity 
of    lime,  and  changing  the  heaps,  after  they  have 
undergone  the  neceflary  fermentation,  thattheir  parts 
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of  this  pared,  the  yellow-bearded  wheat  was  propaga- 
ted, it  is  agenerally  received  opinion,  that  ihe  capa- 
city of  the  yellow-bearded  wheat  to  relift  the  attacks 
of  the  fly  is  owing  to  the  hardnefs  oru  folidity  of  the 
ftraw  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  other  wheats  are 
fometimes  wholly  cut  off  in  the  fall  of  the  year/and 
fometimes  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  feafon  of  its 
running  to  draw,  we  fhall  be  induced  to  aflign  fome 
other  caofe.  I  cannot  point  out  more  than  two  di- 
ftinctions  of  this  from  other  wheats.  The  firft  is  in 
the  ear,  at  or  after  harveft.  The  obvious  difference, 
then,  is  in  the  colour  of  the  chaff.  The  Jecond  can 
only  be  obferved  by  the  miller,  who  fays,  "  this  grain 
requires  to  be  more  aired  and  dried  than  any  other 
wheat  before  grinding  or  itwill  not  yield  its  flower 
fo  kindly,  as  it  is  of  a  more  oily  nature  ;  but  when  thus 
aired  and  dried  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  flour  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  belt  white  wheat." 

7.  In  a  letter  from  Mr  Wadfworth,  dated  22d  Au- 
guft  1788.  we  are  informed,,  that  the  experiments 
made  with  elder  juice,  recommended  as  a  preventative 
ef  this  evil  by  Mr  Eond,were  fallacious,  and  had  fail- 
ed in  every  inftance  in  1 78  7 ;  but  the  efficacy  of  the  yel- 
low bearded  wheat  in  refitting  the  attacks  of  the  fly  is 
confirmed.  The  progrefs  of  the  fly  northward  is  like- 
wife  confirmed  ;  but  we  are  told  thatithas  difappeared 
in  many  places  near  New  York,  where  it  formerly 
abounded. 

8.  In  confeqnence  of  the  correfpondence  between 
the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  and  Mr  Bond,  the  latter 
made  very  particular  inquiry  concerning  this  mifchie- 
vous  infect,  and  has  given  a  better  account  of  it  than 
any  of  the  above.  "  The  lleffian  fly  (fays  he)  is  a 
fmall  dark  fly,  with  thin,  long,  black  legs  ;  clear  tranf- 
parent  wings,  extending  far  beyond  the  body  of  the 
trunk;  with  fmall,  though  perceptible,  horns  or  feelers 
projecting  from  the  fnout.  Thefe  I  have  feen  appear 
in  iize  and  fhape  like  a  little  fly  which  attacks  cheefe 
in  thiscouutry,  and  which  is  very  clofely  watched  by 
the  kepeers  of  dairies  here,  as  productive  of  the  warm 
fkippers  which  deftroy  cheefe;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  worm  produced,  from  the  egg  of  the 
Heffian  fly,  though  rather  thinner  and  longer,  bears  a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  the  worm  in  cheefe.  The  horns 
which  evidently  appear  on  the  Heffian  fly  may  be 
provided  by  nature  as  feelers  to  enable  them  to  perfo- 
rate hard  gr^in,  as  well  as  grain  in  a  fofter  flate ,  tho* 
I  have  not  yet  feen  any  perfon  who  has  perceived  the 
egg,  worm,  or  fly  in  the  grain  of  the  wheat,  or  who 
has  found  any  nit,  mucus,  or  even  duff  in  the  dry  ftraw 
in  ricks  or  barns,  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  egg  is 
there  depofited  after  the  harveft..  One  publication 
figned  a  Landholder,  goes  fo  far  as  to  favour  the  idea 
that  the  fly  even  perforates  the  feed,  and  depofits  its 
eg-p-s  therein.  His  ideas  have  been  condemned,  as 
tending  tomiflead  others;  but  by  no  means  confuted 
either  by  reafon  or  experiment.  An  obfervation  I 
made  myfelf,  gave  me  fome  caufe  to  apprehend  that  the 
idea  mentioned  in  the  paper  figned  a  Landholder  was 
founded  in  fact :  Upon  examining  a  barn,  in  a  country 
wherein  the  fly  had  not  been  known  to  injuire  the  har- 
veft (though  it  has  certainly  made  its  appearance 
there  within  a  few  weeks),  I  obferved  in  the  flaws  and 
apertures  where  the  wood  was  decayed,  over  which 
cobwebs  were  woven,  feveral  of  thefe  flies  entangled 


in  the  webs,  many  of  them  dead,  but  fome  alive,  arid 
ftruggling  todifengage  themfelves  ;  from  hence  I  con- 
cluded that  there  was  a  propenfity  in  the  fly  to  get  in- 
to the  mow  ;  but  whether  wkh  apurpofe  of  mere  fhel- 
ter  and  nurture,  or  with  a  view  to  depofit  its  eggs,  I 
am  at  a  lofs  to  decide.'' 

9.  Mr  Bond  now  refers  to  fome  obfervations  by  a 
Mr  Potts  and  a  Mr  Cleaver,  which,  with  feveral  other 
papers  on  the  fubject,  he  had  inclofed  in  his  letter  to 
the  marquis.  The  former  was  a  farmer  in  the  county 
of  Chefter,  who  flacked  his  wheat  in  autumn  1 788,  at 
a  time  when  the  fly  had  not  been  feen  in  or  near  that 
county.  About  fix  or  feven  weeks  after  the  harveft 
he  had  occafion  to  threfh  fome  of  hiswheat ;  and  with 
a  view  to  prevent  itsfcattering  and  wafting,  he  threw 
the  fheaves  from  the  rick  upon  a  large  fheet.  On  ta- 
king up  the  fheaves  to  carry  them  to  the  threfhing- 
floor,  he  perceived  a  great  number  of  flies,  anfwering 
precifely  the  defcription  of  the  Heffian  fly,  lying  upon 
the  fheet,  fome  dead  and  others  in  a  torpid  flate  ; 
from  whence  he  concluded  that  the  fly  had  got  a 
footing  in  his  rick  ;  but  from  any  examination  either 
of  the  ftraw  or  grain,  no  trace  of  the  eggs  being  de- 
pofited was  difcovered.  Mr  Cleaver,  a  farmer  in  the 
fame  county,  apprehending  that  the  fly  might  ap- 
proach his  neighbourhood,  fowed  fome  wheat  in  his 
garden,  which  grew  fo  as  to  appear  above  ground  in 
lefs  than  a  fortnight,  when  a  violent  north- eait wind 
came  on ;  and  immediately  after  he  perceived  fmall 
clouds  of  flies  over  and  about  the  wheat  he  had  fown. 
He  examined  the  grain  in  a  few  days ;  and  found  that 
numbers  of  the  flies  had  depofited  their  eggs  in  the 
heart  of  the  main  ftalk,  and  many  of  them  lay  dead 
on  the  ground  where  the  wheat  was  fown,  and  near 
it.  Many  of  the  eggs  were  found  in  the  ftalk  ;  and 
fome  fmall  white  worms  produced  from  other  eggs 
were  lately  difcovered  in  the  ftalk  very  near  the  root 
of  the  wheat.  Wherever  thefe  worms  were  found, 
the  whole  of  the  individual  ftalk  was  perceptibly 
changing  in  point  of  colour,  tending  to  a  yellowifh. 
caft ;  the  top  hanging  down  quite  fhrunk  and  wither- 
ed. In  fome  of  the  wheat  which  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, the  eggs  were  found  within  the  ftalk  of  a 
very  minute  fize  and  whitiih  colour,  with  fomething 
of  a  yellowifh  tinge.  In  thofe  where  the  worm  was 
formed,  it  was  carefully  wrapped  up  furrounded  by 
different  coats  of  the  moot  in  which  it  lay,  as  if  it 
had  been  fki-ifully  and  tenderly  rolled  up  for  its  pre- 
fervation  ;  around  it  the  ftalk  was  plainly  eaten  away 
fometimes  nearly  through.  The  worm  flrongly  refem- 
bles  the  fkipper  in  cheefe,  fomewhat  thinner,  and  ra- 
ther longer,  of  a  whitifh  caft.  The  ground  on  which 
this  wheat  was  fown  was  rich  garden  ground,  high 
and  dry  ;  the  natural  foil  a  ftrong  red  clay  ;  few  of 
the  fhoots,  of  which  there  were  many  in  one  clufter  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  were  hurt  by  the  fly. 
This  was  imputed  to  the  ftrength  of  the  foil,  which 
producing  a  robuft  powerful  growth,  refifted,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  attack  of  the  fly,  though  the  weak 
fhoots  flittered  generally. 

10.  A  fimilar  account  of  the  Heffian  fly  is  given  by 
Mr  Jacobs,  an  experienced  farmer  in  the  the  countyof 
Montgomery.  From  his  obfervations  the  egg  is  ufually 
depofited  in  the  funnel  or  fheath  a  little  above  thefirlt 
joint.     When  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn  or 

fpring^ 
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Heffian     fpring,  they  are  utterly  deflrudive  of  the  growth  ef 
Fly.        the  wheat ;  but  when  they  are  depofited  fhortly  be- 

*> '  fore  the  harveft,  the  grain  or  even  the  flalk  isfcarcely 

affected,  efpecially  in  rich  ground.  The  egg,  he  fays, 
is  at  firit  very  minute  ;  it  grows  rapidly,  becomes  full 
and  large,  and  turns  to  a  brown  hue,  in  lize  and  co- 
lour very  like  a  flax  feed.  A  material  difference  was 
alio  perceived  between  #ich  and  poor  ground  with  re - 
fpect  to  the  ravages  of  the  fly ;  but  none  between  moift 
and  dry  foils.  He  is  alfo  of  opinion  that  the  yellow- 
bearded  wheat  will  refift  the  attacks  of  the  fly; and  that 
rolling  and  feeding  the  wheat  will  be  of  great  fervice. 

11.  A  farmer  in  Jerfey,  who  dates  his  letter  from 
Hunterdon,   Jan.  30.  1787,  obftrves  that  though  the 
fly  is  fuppofed  to   advance  about  15  miles   annually, 
and  neither  waters  nor  mountains  obltruct  its  paf- 
fage  ;  yet  when  diiturbed,  he  never  faw  them  take  a 
flight  of  above  five  or  fix  feet;  neverthelefs  they  arc 
fo  active,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch  them.    They 
firfl.  appear  towards  the  end  of  September  ;  and  foon 
after  their  eggs  appear  hatched,  in  colour  and  lize  like 
a  flax-feed :  they  are  very  low  at  the  joints  fome  even 
in  the  ground  ;  and  here  they  harbour  all  winter.     On 
the  firfl  appearance  in  any  diflrict,  their  numbers  be- 
ing fmall  they  feldom  cut  ofFthe  crop   in  this  flate, 
which  is  often  the  cafe  the  fecond  or  third  year.     In 
the   fpring,  after  warm  weather  they  again  appear 
as  a  fmall  worm,  and  defiroy  the  crop.    The  remedies 
propofed  by  this  fanner  are,  lowing  upon  rich  ground 
elder,   and  rolling.     A  gentleman  whofe  account  was 
dated  on  the  firfl  of  November  1786,    fays,  that   their 
eggsrefemble  whatis  commonly  called  ihefly-blow  on 
meat,  being  very  fmall,  and  only  in  one  place.    Soon 
after  the  other  blades  of  wheat  proceeding  from  the 
fame  kernel  inclofe  the  firfl;,  the  egg  is  covered,  and 
agreeeable  to  the  ufual  progrefs  of  infects  arrives  at  the 
flate  of  a  worm,  and  defcends  towards  the  root,  where 
it  confumes  the  tender  blade,  fome  times  deftroyingthe 
whole  crop  in  the  fall;  but  if  by  reafon  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  and  other  concurrent  circumflances, 
the  vegetation  is  fo  rapid  as  to  baffle  their  efforts,  fome 
©f  the  latter-laid  eggs,  when  at  the  worm  flate,   en- 
trench  themfelves  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  more,  where  he  had  found  them  after  fevere 
frofls  changed  from  a  white  to  agreenifh  colour  and 
almoil  transparent ;  from  this  they  proceed  to  the  au- 
relia  flate,  and  thus  continue  probably  in  the  ground 
till  the  fpring,  when  the  fly  is  again  produced,  which 
again  lays  its  eggs,  and  finilhes  the  work  begun  in  the 
fall  to.the  total  deflruclion  of  the  crop.    Another  piece 
of  inrelligence  he  gives,  but  not  from  hisownobferva- 
tion,  that  by  feeding  the  wheat  very  ciofe  in  the  win-  • 
ter  and  fpring  if  the  land  is  rich,  it  will  again  fpring 
up,    and  the  worms  do  not  much   injure  the  fecond  . 
growth.     By  another  correfpondent  we  are  informed, 
that  maritime  places  are  lefs  liable  to  be  infefled  with 
the  fly  than  the  interior  parts  of  the  country;  and 
therefore  recommends  as  an  experiment,  that  line  fait 
fhould  be  iprinkled  on  die  wheat  jufl'  before,  or  very 
foon  after,  the  appearance  of  the  fly.     By  others  el- 
der  has  been  much  recommended,  as  well  as  rolling,  . 
though  the  bearded  wheat  already  mentioned  feems  ■ 
to  be  the  only  effectual  remedy. 

12.  By  another  communication  from  Mr 'Morgan  . 


to  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  agriculture,     Hcflkn 
he  informs  us,  that  he  had  made  himfelf  acquainted        t'tyi 
with  the  fly  by  breeding  a  number  of  them  from  the   «— -v— 
chryfalis  into  the  perfect  (late.     The  fly  is  at  firfl  of 
a  white  body  with  long  black  legs  and  whilkers,  lb 
fmall  and  motionlefs   as  not  to  be  eafily  perceived  by 
the  naked  eye,  though  very  difcernible  with  a  micro- 
fcope  ;  but  they  foon  become  black  and  very  nimble, 
both  on  the  wing  and  feet,  being  about  the  lize  of  a 
fmall  ant.     During  the  height  of  the  brood  in  June, 
where  50  or  100  of  the  nits  have  been  depofited  on 
one  llalk  of  wheat,  he  has  fometimes  difcovered,  even 
with  the  naked  eye,  fome  of  them  to  twifl  and  more 
on  being  diflurbed  :  this  is  while  they  are  white  ;  but 
they  do  not  then  travel  from  one  flalk  to  another,  nor 
to  different  parts  of  the  fame  flalk.     The  ufual  time 
of  their  fpring  hatching  from  the  cryfalis  is  in  May.  - 
"  Thofc  (fays  he)  who  are  doubtful  whether  the  fly 
is  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  cannot  find  their  eggs  or. 
nits  in  the  wheat  may  fatisfy  themfelves  by  opening 
their  windows  at  night  and  burning  a  candle  in  the 
ifoom.     The  fly  will  enter  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers abroad.  The  firfl  night  after  the  commencement 
of  wheat  harveft,  this  feafon,  they  filled  my  dining 
room  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  be  exceedingly  trouble- 
fome  in  the  eating  and  drinking  veffels.     Without  ex- 
aggeration I  may  fay,  that  a  glafs  tumbler  from  which 
beer  had  been  juft  drank  at  dinner,  had  5:00  flies  in  it 
in  a  few  minutes.    The  windows  are  filled  with  them 
when  they  defire  to  make  their  efcape.    They  are  very 
diftinguifhable  from    every   other  by  their  horns  or 
whifkers."     With  regard  to  the  cure,  it  feems  to  be 
confirmed  that  the  fowing  of  that   called  the   yellow 
bearded-wheat  can  only  be  depended  upon.  Theflyin- 
deed  willrefideinfields  of  this  wheat,  and  lay  its  eggs 
upon  the  ftalks  ;  but  no  injnry  was  ever  known  to  hap- 
pen except  in  one  fingle  inflance,  where  it  was  fown 
in  afield  along  with  the  common* fort,  and  that  in   a 
very  fmall  proportion  to  it.    13  y  another  account,  how-  ■ 
ever, we  are  toldthat  this  yellow-bearded  wheat  is  e- 
qually  liable  to  be  deflroyed  in  the  autumn  with   the 
common  kind  ;  fo   that  the  only  method  of  fecuring 
the  crop  is  by  fowing  it  late  in  the  feafon,  when  the 
fly  is  moflly  over. 

13.  The  utmoft  pains  were  taken  by  the  Bridfh 
government  to  find  out  whether  this  deftructive  infect 
exifts  in  Germany  or  any  of  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe;  but  from  the  accounts  received,  it  appears 
that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  obferved,  or  at  lealt  if  it 
exifls  the  damage  done  by  it  is.  too.  inconfiderable  to 
attract  notice. 

14.  From  the  whole  correfpondenceon  this  fiibject, 
which  from  the  abridgement  jufl  now  given  of  it  is 
evidently  fomewhat  difcordant,  Sir  Jofeph  Banksdrew 
up  a  report  for  theprivy  council  dated  March  12.  1789, 
in  which  he  flates  the  following  particulars;  1.  The 
appearance  of  the- fly  in  Long  Ifland  was  obfer- 
ved in  1 779..-  We  in uft  fuppofe  this  to  be  meant 
that  its  deftructive  effects  became  then  firfl  percep- 
tible; for  it  feems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  known 
in  the  yen-  1776.-  2.  The  opinion  of  colonel  Mor-  - 
gan,  that  itwas  imported  by  the  Hefiians,  feems.  to  be 
erroneous  as  no  fuch  infect  can  be  found  to  exift  in 
Germany  or  any  other  part  of  Europe.     3.  Since  its 
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'■Hefliaa    farft  appearance  in  Long  lflantt  it  has  advanced  at  the  ed  into  Britain,  a«  the  infrdt  has  its  immediate  con- 
Ely,     rate  or  r$  ov  20  miles  a  year,  and  neither  waters  nor  neetion  with  the  grain  ;  yet  with  nearly  if  not  exactly 
*"" "^      ^ -mountains  have  impeded  its  progrefs.    It  was  feen  the  fame  materials  before  him  which  thefc  gentlemen 
^croffing  the  Delaware  like  a  cloud  from  the  Fall's  were  furnilhed  with,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  could  not  avoid 
Townihip  to  Makefield;  had  reached  Saratoga,  200  drawing  a  conclusion  directly  contrary ;  and  he  con- 
iniles  from  its  firfl  appearance,  infelting  the. counties  eludes  his  report  with  the  words  of  Mr  Bond  in  a  let- 
■of  Middlefex,  Somerfet,  Huntington,  Morris,  Suflex,  ter  to  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen.    "  Satisfactoryas  it 
the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  all  the  wheat  coun-  would  he  to  my  feelings  to  be  able  to  fay  with  preci- 
•  ties  of  Connecticut,  &c.  committing  the  moil  dread-  fion,  that   I  apprehend  no  danger  of  extending  the 
ful  ravages,-  attacking  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  timothy  mifchicf  by  feed,  my  duty  urges  me  to  declare,  that 
grafs.     4.  The  Americans  who  have  fuftered  by  this  I  have  not  heard  or  feen  any  conclufivc  fact  by  which 
infect,  fpeak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  greatest  horror.     In  I  could  decide  in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance;  and 
colonel  Morgan's  letter  to  fir  John  Temple,  he  ufes  till  that  tell  occurs,  the  wifdom  of  guarding  againfl  fc 
the  following  exprehions.    "  Were  it  to  reach  Great  grievous  a  calamity  is  obvious  "' 


Htfiian 
Fly. 


■Britain,  it  would  be  the  greateil  fcourge  that  ifland 
-ever  experienced  ;  as  it  multiplies  from  heat  and  moi- 
fture,  and  the  molt  iutenfe  frofts  have  no  effect  on  the 
■egg  oraurtlia.  Were  a  lingle  ilraw,  containing  tie 
infect:,  egg, -or  aurelia,  to  be  carried  and  fafely  depo- 
iited  in  the  centre  of  Norfolk  in  England,  it  would 
■multiply  in  a  few  years,  fo  as  to  deftroy  all  the  wheat 
and  barley  crops  of  the  whole  kingdom.  There  can- 
not exifl  fuch  an  attrocious  villain  as  to  commit  fuch 
an  a<t  intentionally.  5.  No  fatisfactory  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  infect  is  propagated  has  hither- 
to beenobtained.  Thofe  who  fay  that  the  eggs  are 
depofited  on  the  flock  from  fix  or  eight  to  50,  and  by 


On  the  27th  of  April  the  fame  yesr,  another  pa- 
per, by  way  of  appendix  to  the  foregoing  was  given 
in  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  In  this  he  again  obferves, 
that  none  of  the  defcriptions  of  any  European  infect 
hitherto  published  anfwer  exactly  to  the  Heffian  fly. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr  Bond  to  the  marquis  of  Caermar- 
then he  mentions  anocher  kind  of  infect  in  the  ftate 
of  Maryland,  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  fly  ;  and 
which  in  fonie  things  refembles  the  Heffian  fly,  though 
it  cannot  be  accounted  the  fame.  It  makes  its  way 
into  the  mow,  and  bites  the  ends  of  the  grainpercep- 
tibly  ;  and  no  doubt  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  grain  it- 
felt:  fince  it  has  been  obferved,  that  wheat  recently 


their  growth  comprefs  and  hinder  the  flalk  from  grow-     threlhed,  and  laid  in  a  dry  warm  place,  will  foon  be 

covered  with  an  extreme  clammy  craft,  which  binds 
the  wheat  on  the  furface  together  in  fuch  a  way  as  to 
admitits  being  lifted  in  lumps;  but  the  wheat  beneath, 
will  not  bs  hurt  to  any  confiderable  depth.  Such  is 
the  quality  of  this  fly,  that  if  the  hand  beinferted  in» 
to  the  heap  affected  by  it,  watery  bliiters  are  imme- 
diately raifed  ;  and  the  fanners  and  flaves,  riding  up- 
on bags  of  this  infected  wheat,  never  fail  to  be  feverely 
bliftered  thereby ._   «  This  infect  (fays  he)  is  called 


mg,  are  evidently  erroneous,  and  the  authors  of  them 
have  plainly  miftaken  the  animal  itfelf  for  its  eggs.  It 
is  fufficient  to  remember,  that  eggs  do  not  grow  or 
kicreafe  in  bulk,  to  prove  that  what  they  obferved 
was  not  eggs.  o.  The  landholders  opinion,  that  the 
eggs  are  depofited  on  the  ripe  grains  of  wheat  ,tkough 
contradicted  by  colonel  Morgan,  is  not  difproved,  as 
the  colonel  advances  no  argument  againfl  it.  7.  A 
-letter  dated  New  York,  September  r.  1786,  fays  that 


-the  eggs  are  depofited  on  the  young  blade  refembling     in  Maryland  the  Revolution  fly,  by  the  friends  of  the 


what  we  call  a  fly-blow  in  meat ;  very  fmall,  and  but 
one  in  a  place  :  but  this  though  the  only  natural  mode 
-of  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  the  infect,  had  it 
been  true,  mult  undoubtedly  have  been  confirmed  by 
numbers  of  obfervations.  "8.  Even  though  this  fhould 
be  found  hereafter  to  be  the  cafe,  there  will  ftill  re- 
main a  danger  of   the  aurelias  being  beaten  ofFby  the 


Britifh  government ;  but  from  all  I  can  learn  it  is  not 
the  fame  infect  which  originated  on  Long  Ifland,  and 
is  called  the  Heffian  fly  (by  way  of  opprobrium)  by 
thofe  who  favoured  the  revolution.  All  the  papers  I 
have  read  on  the  Heffian  fly  are  very  inaccurate,  not 
to  fay  contradictory ;  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  by  no 
means  a  fettled  point  at  this  moment  in  what  manner 


flail  from  the  ftraw  in  threfhing  the  wheat,  and  iin-  andjplace  the  eggs  of  thefe  infects  are  depofited.  The 
ported  into  Britain  along  with  it;  the  pretence  of  thefe  policy  which  induced  government  to  open  the  ports 
flies  in  barns  having  been  fully  proved  by  the  obferva-     being  founded  on  an  appearance  of  a  fcarcity  of  corn, 


-tionsof  Meflrs  Potts  and  Bond.  9.  None  of  the  re- 
■medies  propofed  againfl  this  deilructive  infect  have 
been  in  any  degree  effectual,  excepting  that  of  fo  wing 
-the  yellow  bearded  wheat  the  ftraw  of  which  is  fuf- 
ficiently  flrong  to  refitt  the  impreffion  of  the  infect 


that  evil  may  be  remedied  by  the  admiffion  of  flour 
inftead  of  grain  ;  and  tho'  the  countries  from  whence 
the  flour  is  carried  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
manufacture,  ftill  that  cannot  be  reckoned  as  an  ob- 
ject, when  oppofed  in  the  fcale  to  an  evil  of  fuch  inl- 


and even  if  its  eggs  are  depofited  upon  it,receiveslittle     menfe  magnitude  as  the  introduction  of  fo  deilructive 
injury  in  point  of  produce  ingrain:  this  provides,     an  infect  may  occafion.    The  ravages  here  are  beyond 


however,  no  remedy  for  the  lofs  of  the  barley  crop, 
nor  for  that  which  mult  be  incurred  by  fowing  the 
yellow-bearded  wheat  on  lands  better  fuited  by  nature 
■for  the  produce  of  other  kinds;  it  appears  alfothat 
•this  very  kind  is  liable  to  degenerate,  and  probably 
from  a  different  caufe  than  that  propofed  by  colonel 
Morgan,  viz.  the  mixture  with  common  wheat.  10 
Though  the  agricultural  Society  at  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  colonel  Morgan  have  declared  their  opinions 
-idsciiively  that  no  danger  can  arife  from  wheat  import- 


conception  ruinous.  Many  farmers  have  had  then- 
crops  fo  completely  cut  off  as  to  be  left  without  bread- 
corn  or  even  feed-corn.  If  the  meafure  of  confining 
the  importation  to  flour  alone  ftiould  be  adopted  great 
attention  ihould  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  flour  ad- 
mitted into  the  Britilh  ports.  An  infinite  deal  of  the 
wheat  of  the  lait  harveit  is  of  a  very  wretched  qua- 
lity ;  and  flratagems  will  be  practifed  to  give  an  ex- 
tenfive  vent  to  fo  eflential  a  ftaple  of  the  middle  ftates 
of  America*" 

In 
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ifefychius      In  another  letter  to  the  fame  nobleman,  Mr  Bond 
II         expreffes  hhnfelf  to  the  following  purpofe.     **  I  have 
Heteroge-  no[  becn  a^je  t0  co\]cq  any  decided  information  which 
**tltJ'      £xes  the  eiTential  point,  how  far  the  infect  may    be 
communicated  by  feed.     It  is  a  matter  at  this  time 
quite  undecided  here  :  nor  have  I  heard  or  obferved 
any  very  conclulive  reafon  tofuppofe  that  the  fly  makes 
its  way  generally  into  barns  and  ricks.  A  very  intel- 
ligent farmer  in  the   county  of  Bucks,  informed  me 
that  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  there,  and  fo  1  found 
it,  that  the  fly  did  not  either  in   the  field  or  in    the 
mowaffed  the  grain  of  the  wheat:  a  neighbour   of 
his,  in  threffiing  the  littlewheat  he  had  faved  lafl  har- 
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hence 
in  the 


veft,  obferved  the  fly  rife  from  theflraw  in  great  num-    in  irregular  nouns  ;  or  fuch  as  are  of  one  gender  ir 

bers  wherever  it  was  flruck  by  the  flail;  but  though     lingular  number,  andof  another  in  the  plural Hetero. 

it  was  at  firftprefumed  that  the  fly  had  infmuated  it-  geneous,  under  whichare  comprehended  mixed  nouns" 
felf  into  the  mow  for  the  purpofe  of  depofitingits  eggs  are  fix- fold.  i.  Thofe  which  are  of  the  mafculine 
in  the  grain  or  in  the  ffraw,  no  trace  of  the  egg  gender  in  the  Angular  number,  and  neuter  in  the  plu- 
could  be  difcoveredfrom  the  appearance  of  any  mucus     ral ;  as,  hie  tartarus,haee  tartara.  2.  Thofe  which  are 

mafculine  in  the  Angular  number,  but  mafculine  and 
neuter  in  the  plural  ;  as,  hie  locus,  hi  loci   ir  hac  /oca. 

3.  Such  as  are  feminine  in   the  lingular  number,   but 
neuter  in  the  plural  ;  as,  hac  carbafus,  ir  hatccarbafa. 

4.  Such  nouns  as  are  neuter  in  the  Angular  number, 
but  mafculine  in  the  plural  ;  as,  hoc  ccelum,   hi  exit. 

5.  Such  as   are  neuter  in  the  Angular,  but  neuter  and 
mafculine  in  the  plural ;  as,  hoc  raflrum,  hi  rajlri,  ir 
hac  rajlra.     And,  6.  Such  as  are  neuter  in  the  Angu- 
lar, but  feminine  in  the  plural  number ;  as,  hoc  epulmn. 
ha  epulce. 

Heterogeneous  Qantities,  are  thofe  which  are  of 
fuch  different  kind  and  confideration,  as  that  one  of 
them,  taken  any  number  of  times,  never  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  other. 

Heteroge seous  Surds,  are  fuch  as  have  different  ra- 


or  duft,  either  in    the  grain  or  in  the    flraw 
it  was  inferred  that  all  the  michief  was  done 
field." 

HESYCHIUS,  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  an- 
cient Greek  grammarians  whofe  works  are  now  extant, 
was  a  Chrillian  ;  and,  according  to  fome,  the  fame 
with  He'ychius  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  who  died  in 
609.  He  wrote  a  Greek  lexicon  ;  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Cafaubon,  is  the  inoA  learned  and  ufeful  work 
of  that  kind  produced  by  the  ancients.  Schrevelius 
publifhed  a  good  edition  of  it  in  1668,  in  40,  with 
notes  ;  but  the  beft  is  that  of  John  Alberti,  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1 746,  in  two  vols  folio. 

HETERIARCH,  HjEteriarcha,  in  antiquity, 
an  officer  in  the  Greek  empire,  whereof  there  were 
Two  fpecies;  the  one  called  Amply  heteriarch,  and  the 


ether  great  heteriarch,  who  had  the  direction  of  the     dical  figns;  as,  <J  aa,  and  3  V  bb;  »  V  9,  and  7  V  19 


former. 

The  word  is  Greek,  era'p/ap^a,  formed  of  the  Greek 
rr«/po?  focius,  "companion,  ally," and  ap^«  imperiu?n; 
"  command."  Their  principal  function  was  to  com- 
mand the  troops  of  the  allies  ;  befides  which,  they 
had  fome  other  duties  in  the  emperor's  court,  defcribed 
by  Codin,  De  Officiis,  cap.  5.  n.  30,  31,  32,  37. 

HETEROCLITE,  Heterocliton,  in  grammar, 
an  irregular  or  anomalous  word,  which  either  in  de- 
clen Aon,  conjugation,  or  regimen,  deviates  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  grammar.  The  word  is  Greek,  «t;/>o- 
xa/i-07  j  formed  of  trspo;  alter,  «  another  different,"  and 
*a/v6>,  '*  I  decline.'' 

Heteroclite  is  more  peculiarly  applied  to  nouns 
which  vary  or  are  irregular  in  point  ot  declenAon  ;  ha- 
ving fewer  cafes,  numbers,  &c.  than  ordinary ;  or  that 
are  of  one  declenAon  in  one  number,  and  another  in 
another  :   as,  Hoc  vas,  vafis  ;  hac  vafa,  vaforum. 

HETERODOX,  in  polemical  theology,  fomething 
that  is  contrary  to  the  faith  or  doctrine  eAablilhed  in 
the  true  church.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
tfifc^or,  a  compound  of  si-eft;  "  alter''  and  cTo|«  <*opi- 


Thus,  we  fay  a  heterodox  opinion,  a  heterodox 
&c.     The  word  ffauJs  in  oppoAtion    to  or- 


mon. 

divine, 

thodox. 

HETEROGENEITY,  in  phyfics,  the  quality  or 
difpolition  which  denominates  a  thing  heterogeneous. 
The  word  is  alfo    ufed  for  the  heterogeneous  parts 


HETEROSCII,  in  geography,  a  term  of  relation, 
denoting  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  have  their 
fhadows  falling  but  one  way,  as  thofe  who  live  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  polar  circles  ;  whofe  fhadows  at 
noon  in  north  latitude  are  always  to  the  northward 
and  in  fouth  latitude  to  the  fouthward. 

HETH,  the  father  of  the  Hittites,  was  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15.),  and  dwelt  fouthward  of 
the  promifed  land,  at  Hebron  or  thereabouts.  Ephron, 
an  inhabitant  of  Hebron,  was  of  the  race  -of  Heth, . 
and  this  whole  city  in  Abraham's  time  was  peopled 
by  the  children  of  Heth.  There  are  fome  who  main- 
tain that  there  was  a  city  called  Heth,  but  we  find  no 
footftepsofit  in  the  fcripturc. 

HETRURIA,  and  Etruria,  a  celebrated  country  - 
of  Italy,  on  the  weft  of  the  Tyber.  It- originally  con- 
tained 12  different  nations,  which  had  each  their  re- 
fpecfive  monarch.  Their  names  were  Veientes,  CIu- 
Ani,  PeruAni,  Cortonenfes,  Arretini,  Vetuloni,  Vola- 
terrani,  Rufellani,  Volfcinii,  Tarquinii,  Falifci,  and  ' 
Cscretani.  The  inhabitants  were  particularly  famous 
for  their  fuperftition  and  Ariel  confidence  in  omens, 
dreams,  auguries,  &c.  They  all  proved  powerful  and 
refolute  enemies  to  the  rifing  empire  of  the  Romans, 
and  were  conquered  only  after  much  effufion  of  blocd. 
HEV.;£I  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  feven people  who 
occupied  Canaan  ;  a  principal  and  numerous  people,  and 
the  fame  with  the  Kadmunai,  dwelling  at  the  foot  of- 

Hermon 


evu. 


themfelves  ;  in  which  fenfe,  the  heterogeneities  of  a  Hettm^. 
body  are  the  fame  thing  with  the  impurities  thereof.         neous 

HETEROGENEOUS,  or  Heterogeke  at.,  lite-  » 
rady  imports  forr.ething  ofadiffcrent  nature,  or  that 
coniifts  ot  parts  of  different  or  diilimilar  kinds  ;  in  op  - 
poimon  to  homogeneous.  The  word  is  Greek  ;  formed 
ot£<rS,o{  alter,  «  different,"  and  y^(  genus,  «  kind  ;" 
a.  d.  compofed  of  different  kinds  of  parts. 

Heterogeneous  Light,  is  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton faid  to- 
be  that  which  conAftsof  rays  of  different  degrees  of  re- 
fraugibility.  Ihusthecommonlightofthefun  orclouds 
is  heterogeneous,  being  a  mixture  of  all  forts  of  rays. 

Heterogeneous  ftouns,  one  of  the  three  variations 
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Hcuchera   Hcrrnon  and  partly  of  Libanus,  or  between  Libanus 
11         and  Hcrmon  (Judges  iii.  3.)     To  tins  Bochart  refers 
biBJKen  the  fables  concerning  Cadmus  and  his  wife  Harmoma, 
:  or  Ftrmonia,  changed  to  i'erpcntsj.the  name  Hevi  de- 
1  •   ing  a  wild  beaft,  fetch  as  is  aferpent.  Cadmus,  who 
is  laid  to  have  carried  the  ufe  of  letters  to  Greece,  feeins 
to  have  been  a  Kadmonean  ;  of  whom  the_  Greeks  fay  , 
that  he  came  to  their  country  from  Phoenicia. 

HEUCHERA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  five. petals  ;  the  capfule  is  biroftrated  and 

bilocnlar. 

HEVELIUS,  or  Hevelke,    (John),  an  eminent 
aftronomer,  was  born  at  Dantzic  in   i6u.     He  flu- 
died  in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and   every 
where  obtained  the  efteera  of  the  learned.  He  was  the 
firft  that  difcovered  a  kind  of  libration  111  the  moon, 
snd  made  feveral  important  obfervations  on  the  other 
planets.  He  alfo  difcovered  feveral  fixed  ftars,  which  he 
named  the  firmament of  'SobiejB,  in  honour  of.Johnlll. 
king  of  Poland.     His  wife  was  alfo  well  fkilled  in 
aftronomy,  and  made  a  part  of  the  obfervations  pub- 
lifhedby   her  hufband.     In  1673  he  publifhed  a  de- 
scription of  the  inftruments  with  which  he  made  his 
obfervations,  under  the  title  of  Machina  Cvlefiis  :  and 
in  1679  he  publifhed  the  fecond  part   of  this  work  5 
but  in  September  the  fame  year,  while  he  was  at  a  feat 
inthe  country,  he  had  the  .misfortune  to  have  his  houfe 
at  Dantzic  burnt  down.     By  this  calamity  he  is  faid 
to  have  fuftained  a  lofs  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds; 
having  not  only  his  obfervatory  and  all  his  valuable 
inftruments  and  apparatus  deftroyed,  but  alfo  a  great 
number  of  copies  of  his  Machina  Casleftis ;  which  acci- 
dent has  made  this  fecond  part  very  fcarce,  and  confe- 
quently  very  dear  .    In  the  year  1690  were  publifhed 
Sirma?ue7itumSebiefcianupizn.&  Prodomus  aftronomica 
&.  nova  tabula  /glares,  una  cum  catalogo  fixarum,  in 
which  he  lays  down  the  neceffary  preliminaries  for  ta- 
king an  exact  catalogue  of  the  ftars.  Butthefe  works 
are  pofthumous  ;  for  Hevelius  died  in  1687,  on  his 
birth-day,  aged  76.     He  was  a  man  greatly  efteemed 
by  his  countrymen,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
reputation  and  fkill  in  aftronomy,  but  as  avery  excel- 
lent and  worthy  raagiftrate.     He  was  made  a  burgo- 
mafter  of  Dantzic  ;  which  office  he  isfaid  to  have  exe- 
cuted with  the  utmoft  integrity  and  applaufe.  He  was 
alfo  very  highly  efteemed  by  foreigners  ;  and  not  only 
by  thofe  fkilled  in  aftronomy  and  the  fciences,  but  by 
foreign  princes  and  potentates  :  as  appears  abundantly 
from  a  collection  of  their  letters  which  were  printed  at 
Dantzicin  the  year  1683. 

HEURNIUS,  or  Van  Heurn,  (John),  a  learned 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1543  ;  and  ftudied 
at  Louvain,  Paris,  Padua,  and  Pavia.  At  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  became  magiflrate  ofAmfter- 
dam  ;  after  which  he  was  prof  eflbr  of  phyfic  at  Leyden, 
and  rector  of  the  univeriity  of  that  city,  where  he  died 
in  i6or.  He  M'rote,  among  other  works,  feveral  trea- 
tifes  on  the  difeafes  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
feveral  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hiprocrates — 
Otho  Heurnhts  his  fon  was  alfo  profefibr  of  phyfic  at 
Levden,  and  wrote  fome  books. 

HEUSDEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, in  Holland,  feated  on  the  river  Maefe,  among 


marfhes,  witli  a  handfome  caftle,  in  E.  Long.  5.  5.   Kewfoo 
N.  Lat.  $1.  47.  II 

HEWSON  ("William),  a'  very  ingenious  anatomift,  ^Hexapla. 
was  born  in  1739.  He  became  afliftant  to  Dr  Hunter, 
and  was  afterwards  in  partnerfhip  with  him  ;  bat,  on 
their  difagreement,  read  anatomical  lectures  at  his  own 
houfe  (in  which  he  was  feconded  by  Mr  Falconer). 
He  wrote  Inquiries  irito  the  Properties  of  the  Blood, 
and  the  lymphatic  Syftem,  2  vols  ;  and  difputed  with  / 
Dr  Monro  the  difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  of 
-veflels  in  oviparous  animals.     He  died  in  1  774. 

•HEXACHORD,  in  ancient  mufic,  a  concord  call- 
ed by  the  moderns  a  fixtb. 

HEXAGON,  in  geometrya  figure  of  fix  fides  and 
angles  ;  and  if  thefe  fides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is 
called  a  regular  hexagon. 

HEXAHEDRON,  in  geometry  one  of  the  five 
platonic  bodies,  or  regular  folids,  being  the  fame  with 
a  cube. 

HEXAMETER,  in  ancient  poetry  a  kind  of  verfe 
confifting  of  fix  feet ;  the  firft  four  of  which  may  be 
indifferently  either  fpondees  or  dadtyles  ;  the  fifth  is 
generally  a  dactyl  andthe  fixth  always  a  fpondee.  Such 
is  the  following  verfe  of  Horace  : 

123  45  6 

Aut  pro\dejfe  vo\lunt,  aut\dele\clare  po\eta. 

HEXAMILION,    Hexamilj,  or   liexatnilium,  a 
celebrated  wall,  built  by  the  emperor  Emanuel  in  141 3 
over  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth.    It  took  its  name  from    . 
ef  fix,  and  fjuxiw,  which  in  the  vulgar  Greek  fignifies 
a  mile,  as  being  fix  miles  long. 

The  defign  of  the  hexamilion  was  to  defend  Pelopon- 
nefus  from  the  incurfionsof  the  barbarians. Amuratli  II. 
having  raifed  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople  in  the  year 
1422,  demolifhed  the  hexamilion,  though  he  had  be- 
fore concluded  a  peace  with  the  Greek  emperor.  The 
Venetians  reftoreditin  the  year  1463, by  30,000  work- 
men, employed  for  15  days,  and  covered  by  an  army 
commanded  by  Bertoldo  d'Efte  general  of  the  land  for- 
ces, and  Louis  Loredano  commander  of  the  fea. — The 
infidels  made  feveral  attempts  upon  it  :  but  were  re- 
pulfed,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  neighbourhood 
thereof  :  but  Bertoldo  being  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Co- 
rinth, which  was  attempted  foon  after,  Bertino  Calci- 
nato,  who  took  on  him  the  command  of  the  army,  a- 
bandoned,upon  the  approach  of  the  beglerbeg,both  the 
fiege  andthe  defence  of  the  wall  which  had  coft  them 
fo  dear  ;   upon  which  it  was  finally  demolifhed. 

HEXANDRIA,  in  botany,  (from  t|  fix,  and  «v»o 
a  man) ;  the  name  of  the  fixth  clafs  in  Linnaeus's 
fexual  method,  confifting  of  plants  with  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  which  are  furnifhed  with  fix  ftamina*or 
male  organs,  that  are  of  an  equal  length.  See  Bota- 
ny,p.  430. 

HEXAPLA  (formed  of  il  fix,  and  awxoa  I  open,  I 
unfold),  in  church  hiftory,  a  Eible  difpofed  in  fix  co- 
lumns ;  containing  the  text  and  divers  verfions  there- 
of compiled  and  publifhed  by  Origcn,  with  a  view  of 
fecuring  the  facred  text  from  future  corruptions,  and 
to  correct  thofe  that  had  been  already  introduced. 

Eufebius.  Hift.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  cap.  16.  relates,  that 
Ongen,  after  his  return  from  Rome  under  Caracalla, 
applied  himfelf  to  learn  Hebrew,  and  began  to  collect 
the  feveral  verfions  that  had  been  made  of  the  facred 

writings,, 
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Hexapla.    writings,  and  of  thefe  to  compofe  his  Tetrapla  and 
v — J- — '  Hexapla  ;  others,  however,   will  not  allow  him  to 
have  begun  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  after  he  had 
retired  into  Palestine,  about  the  year  231. 

To  conceive  what  this  Hexapte  was,  it  muft  be  ob- 
served, that,  beiides  the  tranflation  of  the  facred  wri- 
tings, called  the  Septuagint,  made  under  Ptolemy  Phi- 
l^lelphns,  above  280 years  before  Chrift,  the  Scripture 
had  been  fince  tran Hated  into  Greek  by  other  inter- 
preters. The  firft  of  thofe  verlions,  or  (reckoning  the 
Septuagint)  the  fecond,  was  that  of  Aquila,  a  profe- 
lyte  Jew,  the  firft  edition  of  which  hepublifhed  in  the 
1 2th  year  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  or  about  the  year 
of  Chrift  128  ;  the  third  was  thatof  Symmachus,  pub- 
lifhed,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  under  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  but,  as  fom*e  fay,  under  Septimius  Severus,  about 
the  year  200  ;  the  fourth  was  that  of  Theodotion, 
prior  to  that  of  Symmachus,  under  Commodus,  or 
about  the  year  175.  Thefe  Greek  verfions,  fays  Dr. 
Kennicott,  were  made  by  the  Jews  from  their  corrupt- 
ed copies  of  the  Hebrew,  and  were  defigned  to  ftand 
in  the  place  of  the  Seventy,  againft  which  they  were 
prejudiced,  becaufe  it  feemed  tofavour  the  Chriltians. 
The  fifth  was  found  at  Jericho,  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla,  about  the  year  217  ;  and  the  fixth  was  difcover- 
ed  at  Nicopolis,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
about  the  year  228  :  laftly,  Origen  himfelf  recovered 
part  of  a  feventh,  containing  only  the  Pfalms. 

Now  Origen,  who  had  held  frequent  difputations 
with  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Paleftine,  obferving  that 
they  always  objected  againft  thofe  paffages  of  Scrip- 
ture quoted  againft  them,  and  appealed  to  the  Hebrew 
text  ;  the  better  to  vindicate  thofe  paffages,  and  con- 
found the  Jews  by  mowing  that  the  Seventy  had  given 
the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  to  fhow  by  a  num- 
ber of  different  verfions  what  the  real  fenfe  of  the  He- 
brew was,  undertook  to  reduce  all  thefe  feveral  ver- 
fions into  a  body  along  with  the  Hebrew  text,  fo  as 
they  might  be  eafily  confronted,  and  afford  a  mutual 
light  to  each  other. 

He  made  the  Hebrew  text  his  ftandard  ;  and  allow- 
ing that  corruptions  might  have  happened,  and  that 
the  old  Hebrew  copies  might  and  did  read  differently, 
he  contented  himfelf  with  marking fuch  words  or  Sen- 
tences as  were  not  in  his  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  latter 
Greek  verfions,  and  adding  fuch  words  or  fentences 
as  were  omitted  in  the  Seventy,  prefixing  an  afterifk 
to  the  additions,  and  anobelifk  to  the  others. 

In  order  to  this,  he  made  choice  of  eight  columns  : 
in  the  firft  he  gave  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  cha- 
racters ;  in  the  fecond  the  fame  text  in  Greek  charac- 
ters ;  the  reft  were  filled  with  the  feveral  verfions 
abovementioned  ;  all  the  columns  anfwering  verfefor 
verfe,  and  phrafe  for  phrafe  ;  and  in  the  Pfalms  there 
was  a  ninth  column  for  the  feventh  verfion. 

This  work  Origen  called  e£«tx«  Hexapla,  q.  6.  f ex- 
tuple,  or  work  of  fix  columns,  as  only  regarding  the 
firft  fix  Greek  verfions.  See  Tetrapla. 

Indeed,  St.  Epiphanius,  taking  in  likewife  the  two 
columns  of  the  text,  calls  the  work  Oclapla,  as  con- 
fifting  of  eight  columns. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  Montfaucon  imagines 
confifted  of  fifty  large  volumes,  perifhed  long  ago, 
probably  with  the  library  at  Caefarea,  where  it  was 
preferved,  in  the  year  653  ;  though  feveral  of  the  an- 
cient writers  havepreferved  us  pieces  thereof  :  parti- 

VOL.VIIl. 


ctilarly  St  Chryfoftom  on  the  Pfalms,  Philoponas  in  Hexaftylc 

his  Hexameron,  &c.  Some  modern  writers  have  ear- 

neftly  endeavoured  to  collect  fragments  of  the  Hexa-    Heydoc. 

pla,  particularly  Flaminius  Nobilius,  Drufius,  and  F.  ' *       ' 

Montfaucon,   in  two  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Paris 
in  1713. 

HEXASTYLE,   in  architecture,  a  building  with 
fix  columns  in  front. 

HEXHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  fituated 
near  the  conflux  of  the  north  and  fouth  Tyne.  It  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  be  the  AUxodunum  of  the  Ro- 
mans, where  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Spaniards  were  in 
garrifon.  It  was  made  a  bifhop's  fee  by  Etheldreda, 
wife  of  king  Egfred,  in  the  year  675".  Its  firft  bi- 
fliop  St  Wilfred  built  here  a  tnoft  magnificent  cathe- 
dral and  monaftery,  and  it  was  pofTeffed  by  feven  hi- 
fheps  fucceffively  ;  but  being  very  much  infefted  by 
the  Danes,  the  fee  was  removed  to  York.  The  town 
and  priory  Were  deftroyed  by  the  Scots  in  1296,  and 
pillaged  again  in  1346.  There  was  a  remarkable  and 
bloody  battle  fought  near  this  town  between  the 
houfes  of  Lancafter  and  York,  wherein  the  former 
were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  bravery 
and  conduct  of  John  Nevil,  lord  Montacute,  who  was 
for  that  reafon  created  earl  of  Northumberland.  The 
prefent  town  is  not  populous,  and  the  ftreets  are  nar- 
row, with  ill  built  houfes.  The  market-place,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town, is  a  fpaciousfquare,and  is  Sup- 
plied by  a  fountain  with  water.  Among  the  remains 
of  ancient  ftructures,  is  a  gateway  of  Saxon  architec- 
ture, leading  to  the  priory,  but  of  a  much  older  date- 
There  are  two  ancient  towers  in  the  town,  one  of 
which  is  ufed  as  a  feffions-houfe,  and  was  formerly  an 
exploratory  tower  ;  the  other  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
towards  the  Tyne,  of  remarkable  architecture,  which 
has  been  much  higher  than  at  prefent,  and  has  two 
dungeons  within  it,  beiides  feveral  chambers  with  very 
little  narrow  windows.  The  town  has  a  charity  or 
grammar  fchool.  It  was  in  15 71  annexed  to  the 
county  of  Cumberland  ;  but  only  in  civil  matters  ;  for 
its  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
reft  of  the  county,  it  being  ftill  a  peculiar  belonging 
to  the  archbifhop  of  York  ;  and  the  vulgar  frill  call  the 
neighbouring  country  Hexhamfhire.  It  is  a  corpo- 
ration governed  by  a  bailiff  chofen  yearly.  Newcastle 
is  about  15  miles  diflance.  The  markets  here  are 
Tuefday  and  Saturday  ;  fairs  on  Auguft  5.  and  No- 
vember 8.  A  rivulet,  called  Hexbofd,  runs  by  the 
town,  which  fometimes  overflows  fuddenly. 

HEYDON,  a  little,  pleafant,  well-built  town  of 
Yorkfhire,  in  that  part  called  Holdermffe,  feated  on  a 
river  that  falls  into  the  Humber.  It  has  now  but  one 
church,  tho'  there  are  the  remains  of  two  more  ;  and 
had  formerly  a  confiderable  trade,  which  is  now  loft, 
on  account  of  its  being  ft  near  Hull.  The  heufes 
being  rebuilt,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  It  is 
a  corporation  ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  re- 
corder, nine  aldermen,  and  two  bailiffs,  who  have  the 
power  of  choofing  fheriffs,  and  are  juftices  of  the 
peace.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W. 
long.  o.  55.  N.  Lat.  53.  46. 

Heydon  (J"hn),  who  fometimes  affumed  the  name 
of  EugeniUs  Tfieocfidafius.'W&s  a  great  pretender  tofkill 
in  the  Roficrucian  philofophy  and  the  celeflial  figns, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  ;  and  wrote  a  confider- 
able number  of  chemical  and  aftrological  works,  with 
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Heylin  very  lingular  titles.  T^his  ridiculous  author  was  much 
Heywood.  feforted  to  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  in- 
fatuated with  judicial  aftrology.  He  employed  him 
to  calculate  the  king's  and  his  own  nativity,  and  was 
allured  that  his  ftars  had  promifed  him  great  things. 
The  duke  alfo  employed  Heydon  in  fome  treafonable 
and  feditious  practices,  for  which  he  was  fent  to  the 
Tower.  He  loll  much  of  his  former  reputation  by  tel- 
ling Richard  Cromwell  and  Thurloe  who  went  to  him 
difguifed  like  cavaliers,  that  Oliver  would  infallibly 
be  hanged  by  a  certain  time  ;  which  he  outlived  feve- 
ral  years. 

HEYLIN  (Dr  Peter),  an  eminent  Englifli  writer, 
was  born,  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordlhire,  in  1600.  He 
fiudied  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford  ;  where  he  took  his  de- 
grees in  arts  and  divinity,  and  became  an  able  geogra- 
pher and  hiltorian.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  rectory  of  Hemingford  in  Huntingdon- 
ihire,  made  a  prebendary  of  Weftminlter,  and  obtain- 
ed Several  other  livings  :  but  of  thefe  he  was  deprived 
by  the  parliament,  who  alfo  fequeitered  his  eftate  ;  by 
which  means  he  and  his  family  were  reduced  to  great 
neceffity.  However,  upon  the  restoration,  he  was  re- 
stored to  hisfpiritualities  ;  but  never  role  higher  than 
to  be  fubdean  of  Weftminlter.  He  died  in  1662  ; 
and  was  interred  in  St  Peter's  church  in  Weftminlter, 
where  he  had  a  neat  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 
His  writings  are  very  numerous:  the  principal  of  which 
are,  1.  Microcofmus,  or  a  Defcription  of  the  Great 
AVorld.  2.  Cofmographia.  3.  The  Hillory  of  St  George. 
4.  Ecclefta  Vindicata,  or  the  Church  of  England  Justi- 
fied.  5.  Hiliorical  and  Miscellaneous  Tracls,  &c. 

HEYWOOD  (John),  one  of  the  moft  ancient  dra- 
matic poets,  was  born  at  North-Miras,  near  St  Alban's 
in  Hertfordlhire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  From 
thence  he  retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where 
he  ha^  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  it  feems,  had  a  feat  in  that 
neighbourhood.  This  patron  of  genius  introduced  this 
comic  foet  to  the  princefs  Mary,  and  afterwards  to 
her  father  Henry,  who,  we  are  told,  was  much  de- 
lighted with  his  wit  and  Ikill  in  mulic,  and  by  whom 
he  was  frequently  rewarded.  When  kis  former  pa- 
tronefs,  queen  Mary,  came  to  the  crown,  Heywood 
became  a  favourite  at  court,  and  continued  often  to 
entertain  her  majefty,  exerci/ing  his  fancy  hefore  her, 
even  to  the  time  that  /he  lay  languifhing  on  her  deathbed. 
On  the  accelfion  of  Elizabeth,  being  a  zealous  Papift, 
he  thought  fit  to  decamp,  with  other  favourites  of  her 
deceafed  Majefty.  He  fettled  at  Mechlin  in  Flanders, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  i565.-John  Heywood  was  a 
man  of  no  great  learning,  nor  were  his  poetical  ta- 
lents by  any  means  extraordinary  ;  but  he  polTelTed  ta- 
lents of  more  importance  in  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  namely,  the  talents  of  a  jefter.  He  wrote  feveral 
plays  ;  500  epigrams  ;  A  Dialogue  in  Verfe  concerning 
Englifh  Proverbs  ;  and  The  Spider  and  Fly,  a  Parable, 
a  thick  4to.  Before  the  title  of  this  laft  work  is 
a  whole-length  wooden  print  of  the  author  ;  who  is 
alfo  reprefented  at  the  head  of  every  chapter  in  the 
book,  of  which  there  are  77. — He  left  two  fons,  who 
both  became  Jefuits and  eminent  men:  viz.  Ellis  Hey- 
wood, who  continued  lome  time  at  Florence  under  the 
patronage  of  cardinal  Pole,   and  became  fo  good  a 


mailer  of  the  Italian  tongue,  as  to  write  a  a  treatife  iu  Heywood 
that  language,  intitled  11  Moro  ;  he  died  at  Louvain         II 
about  the  year  1572.     His  other  fon  was  Jafper  Hey-   Hibtfcm.^ 
wood,  who  was  obliged  to  retign  a  fellowfhip  at  Ox- 
ford  on  account  of  his  immoralities  :  he  tranflated 
three  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  wrote  various  poems 
and  devifes  ;  Some  of  which  were  printedm  a  volume 
intitled  The  Paradife  of  Dainty  Devifes,  410,   1573. 
He  died  at  Naples  imS9l- 

Heywood  (Eliza),  one  of  the  molt  voluminous  no- 
vel writers  that  Britain  ever  produced  -,  of  whom  wc 
know  no  more  than  that  her  father  was  a  tradefman, 
and  that  Ihe  was  born  about  theyear  1696.  In  the  early 
part  of  her  life,  her  pen,  whether  to  gratify  her  own 
difpofnion  on  the  prevailing  talte, dealt  chiefly  in  licen- 
tious tales,  and  memoirs  of  perSonal  fcandal  ;  the  cele- 
brated Atalantisof  MrsManley  ferved  her  for  a  model; 
and  The  Court  of  Carimania,  The  new  Utopia,  with 
fome  other  pieces  of  a  like  nature,  were  the  copies 
her  genius  produced.  She  alfo  attempted  dramatic  wri- 
ting and  performance,  but  did  not  fucceed  in  either. 
Whatever  it  was  that  provoked  therefentmentof  Pope, 
he  gave  full  fcope  to  it  by  diltinguilhingher  as  one  of 
the  prizes  to  be  gained  in  the  games  introduced  in  ho- 
nour of  Dullnefs,  in  his  Dunciad.  Neverthelefs,  it 
feems  undeniable,  that  there  is  much  fpirit,  and  much 
ingenuity,  in  her  manner  of  treating  Subjects,  which 
the  friends  of  virtue  may  perhaps  wilh  Ihe  had  never 
meddled  with  at  all.  But,  whatever  offence  Ihe  may 
have  given  to  delicacy  or  morality  in  her  early  works, 
ihe  appears  to  have  been  foon  convinced  of,  and  endea- 
voured to  atone  for,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  ;  as 
no  author  then  appeared  a  greater  advocate  for  virtue. 
Among  her  riper  productions  may  be  fpecified,  The 
Female  Spectator,  4  vols  ;  The  Hifiory  of  Mlfs  Betfy 
Thoughtlefs,  4  vols ;  Jenmiy  and  Jenny  Jejfamy,  3  vols  ; 
The  invijible  Spy,  4  vols  ;  with  a  pamphlet  intitled  A 
prefent for  a  fervant-maid.     She  died  in  1759. 

HIAMEN,  or  Emouy.     SeeEMouY. 

HIATUS,  properly  fignifies  an  opening,  chafm, 
or  gap  ;  but  it  is  particularly  applied  to  thofe  verfes 
where  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  the  following 
word  begins  with  one,  and  thereby  occafion  the  mouth 
to  be  more  open,  and  the  found  to  be  very  harlh. 

The  term  hiatus  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  manu- 
fcripts,  to  denote  their  defects,  or  the  parts  that  have 
been  loft  or  effaced. 

HIBISCUS,  Syrian  malxow:  A  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  37th  order,  Columnifer<e.  The  calyx  is  double, 
the  exterior  one  polyphyllous,  the  capfule  quinquelo- 
cular  and  polyfpermous. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  are  36  fpecies  ;  the 
moft  remarkable  are,  i.The  Syriacus,  commonly  call- 
ed althr#afrutex,  is  a  native  of  Syria.  It  rifes  with 
Ihrubby  ftalks  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fend- 
ing out  many  woody  branches  covered  with  a  Smooth 
grey  bark,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
whofe  upper  parts  are  frequently  divided  into  three 
lobes.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
flalk  at  every  joint  of  the  fame  year's  Ihoot.  They 
are  large,  and  lhapedlike  thofe  of  the  mallow,  having 
five  large,  roundilh  petals  which  join  at  their  bafe, 
Spreading  open  at  the  top,  in  the  lhape  of  an  open 
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Hibifcus.  bell.     Thefe  appear  in  Auguft ;  and  if  the  feafon  is 

*—— v '  not  too  warm,  there  will  be  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  till 

September.  The  flowers  arc  fucceeded  by  fliort  ca-p- 
fules,  with  five  cells,  filled  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds  ; 
but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm,  they  will  not  ripen 
in  Britain.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  four  or  five 
varieties,  differing  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  :  the 
mofl  common  hath  pale  purple  flowers  with  dark  bot- 
toms ;  another  hath  bright  purple  flowers  with  black 
bottoms  ;  a  third  harh  white  flowers  with  purple  bot- 
toms ;  and  a  fourth  variegated  flowers  with  dark  bot- 
toms. There  are  alfo  two  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
are  by  fome  much  efteemed.  All  tbefe  varieties  are 
very  ornamental  in  a  garden.  2.  The  Rofa  Sinenfis, 
with  anarborefcent  Item, and  egg-pointed  fawed  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Eafl-Indies,  whence  it  has  got 
the  name  of  China  rofe  ;  but  the  feeds  having  been 
carried  by  the  French  to  their  Weft-India  fettlemenis, 
it  hath  thence  obtained  the  name  of  Martinico  rofe.  Of 
this  there  are  the  double  and  fingle  flowering  kinds  ; 
the  feeds  of  the  firft  frequently  produce  planes  that 
have  only  fingle  flowers,  but  the  latter  feld»m  vary  to 
the  double  kind.  3.  The  mutabilis,  ©r  changeable  rofe, 
has  afoft  fpongy  ftem,  which  by  age  becomes  ligneous 
and  pithy.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet, 
fending  out  branches  towards  the  top,  which  are  hairy, 
garnifhed  with  heart- Ihaped  le-yv^s,  cut  into  five  asute 
angles  on  their  borders,  and  flightly  fawed  on  their 
edges  ;  of  a  lucid  green  on  the  upper  fide,  but  pale 
below.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of 
theleaves;  the  fingle  arccompofed  of  five  petals  which 
fpread  open,  and  are  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards 
change  to  a  blufh  rofe  colour,  and  as  they  decay  turn 
purple.  In  the  Weft-Indies,  all  thefe  alterations  hap- 
pen on  the  fame  day,  and  the  flowers  themfelves  are  of 
no  longer  duration;  but  in  Britain  the  changes  are 
not  fo  fudden.  The  flowers  are  furrounded  by  fhort, 
thick,  blunt,  capfules,  which  are  very  hairy ;  having 
five  cells,  which  contain  many  fmall  kidney-fhaped 
feeds,  having  a  fine  plume  of  fibrous  down  adhering 
to  them.  4.  The  albemofchus,  or  mufk-fecded  hibif- 
cus, is  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies,  where  the  French 
cultivate  great  quantities  of  it.  The  plant  rifes  with 
an  herbaceous  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending 
out  two  or  three  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  large 
leaves  cut  into  fix  or  feven  acute  angles, fawed  on  their 
edges,  having  long  feotftalks,  and  placed  alternately. 
The  ftacks  and  leaves  of  this  fort  are  very  hairy.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  upon 
pretty  long  footftalks  which  ftand  erect.  They  are 
large,  of  a  fulphur  colour,  with  purple  bottoms  ;  and 
are  fucceeded  by  pyramidical  five-cornered  capfules, 
which  open  in  five  cells,  filled  with  large  kidney-fha- 
ped feeds  of  a  very  mufky  odour.  5.  The  tiliaceus,  or 
maho-tree;  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies.  It  rifes 
with  a  woody,  pithy  ftem,  to  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches  towards  the  top,  which 
are  covered  with  a  woolly  down,  garnifhed  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves  ending  in  acute  points.  They  are  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  hoary  on  the  un- 
der fide,  full  of  large  veins,  and  are  placed  alternately. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  em!  of 
the  branches,  and  are  of  a  whirifh-yellow  colour.  They 
are  fucceeded  by  fliort  acuminated  capfules,  opening 


in  five  cells,  filled  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds.    6.  The   Hifeifeus. 

trionum,  Venice  mallow,  or  flower  of  an  hour,  is  a  ' * — "" 

native  of  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  gardens  of  England.  It  rifes  with  a 
branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  having  many 
fhort  fpines,  which  are  foft  and  do  not  appear  unlcls 
clofely  viewed :  the  leaves  are  divided  into  three  lobes, 
which  are  deeply  jagged  alnioft  to  the  midrib.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  upon  pret- 
ty longfoot-ftalks.  They  have  a  double  empalementj 
the  outer  being  compofed  of  ten  long  narrow  leaves, 
which  join  at  their  bafe  :  the  inner  is  of  one  thin  leaf 
fwollen  like  a  bladder,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at 
the  top,  having  many  longitudinal  purple  ribs,  and  is 
hairy.  Both  thefe  are  permanent,  and  inclofe  the 
capfule  after  the  flower  is  part.  The  flower  is  com- 
pofed of  five  obtufc  petals;  which  fpread  open  at  the 
top ;  the  lower  part  forming  an  open  bell-fhaped  flow- 
er. Thefe  have  dark  purple  bottoms,  but  are  of  a 
pale  fulphur-colour  above.  In  hot  weather  the  flow- 
ers continue  but  a  few  hours  open  ;  however,  there  is 
a  fucceffion  of  flowers  that  open  daily  for  a  confider- 
ablc  time.  7.  The  efculcntus,  or  eatable  hibifcus,  rifes 
to  five  or  fix  feet ;  has  broad  five  parted  leaves,  and 
yellow  large  flowers.  The  pod  or  okra  is  from  two 
to  fix  inches  long,  and  one  inch  diameter.  When 
ripe,  it  opens  longitudinally  in  five  different  places, 
and  difcharges  a  number  of  heart-fhaped  feeds. 

Culture.  The  firft  fort  may  be  propagated  either  by 
feeds  or  cuttings.  The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  pots  fill- 
ed with  light  earth  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  and 
the  young  plants  tranfplanted  about  die  fame  time 
next  year.  They  will  fucceed  in  the  full  ground  ;  but 
muft  be  covered  in  winter  whilft  young,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  be  deftroyed.  Thefecond,  third,  fifth, 
and  feventh  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds;  which  muft 
be  fown  in  a  hot-bed.  The  young  plants  are  to  be 
tranfplanted  into  fmall  feparate  pots,  and  treated  like 
other  tender  vegetables,  only  allowing  them  a  good 
fhare  of  air.  The  fourth  fort  is  annual  in  Britain, 
though  biennial  in  thofe  places  where  it  is  native. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the 
manner  directed  for  Amaranth.  The  lixth  fort  is  pro- 
pagated by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  well.  They  require  no  other  culture  than 
to  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they 
are  too  clofe  ;  and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  the  plants  will  come  up  fully  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  fown. 

Ufes.  The  fourth  fort  is  caltivated  in  the  Weft-In- 
dies by  the  French  for  the  fake  of  its  feeds.  Thefe 
are  anuually  fent  to  France  in  great  quantities,  and 
form  a  confiderable  branch  of  trade,  but  the  pur- 
pofes  which  they  anfwer  are  not  certainly  known .  The 
inner  rind  of  the  fifth  fort  is  very  ftrong,  and  of  great 
efteem,  which  the  following  recital  from  Dampier  may 
ferve  to  illuftrate  :  They  (the  Mufketo  Indians)  make 
their  lines, both  for  fifhing  and  ftriking,  with  the  bark 
of  Maho,  which  is  a  fort  of  tree  or  fttrub  that  grows 
plentifully  all  over  the  Weft-Indies,  and  whofe  bark  is 
made  up  of  firings  or  threads  very  ftrong  ;  you  may 
draw  it  off  either  in  ftakes  or  fmall  threads,  as  you  have 
occafion. — It  is  fit  for  any  manner  of  cordage,  and  pi  i- 
3  Q_2  vateers 
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Hicetas     vateers  often  make  their  rigging  of  it.     See  further 

||         the  article  Bark. 
Hidalgo,        The  feventh  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies, 

v~~~ v '  where  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  andenclofures  as  an 

article  of  food. — The  whole  of  it  is  mucilaginous, 
efpecially  the  pods.  "  Thefe  (Dr  Wright  informs 
us)  are  gathered  green,  cut  into  pieces,  dried,  and  fent 
home  as  prefents,  or  are  boiled  in  broths  or  foups  for 
food.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  celebrated  pep- 
per-pot of  the  Weft- Indies,  which  is  no  other  than  a 
rich  olla  :  the  other  articles  are  either  rlefli  meat,  or 
dried  fifh  and  caplicum.  This  difh  is  very  palatable 
and  nourilhing. — As  a  medicine  okrais  employed  in  all 
cafes  where  emollients  and  lubricants  are  indicated." 

HICETAS  of  Syracufe,'  an  ancient  philofopher 
and  aftronomer,  who  taught  that  the  fun  and  ftars 
were  motionlefs,  and  that  the  earth  moved  round  them. 
This  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  probably  gave  the 
firft  hint  of  the  true  fyftcm  of  Copernicus.  He  flou- 
rilhed  344  B.  C. 

HICKES  (George),  an  Englifli  divine  of  extra- 
ordinary parts  and  learning,  born  in  1642.  In  1681 
he  was  made  king's  chaplain,  and  two  years  after 
dean  of  Worcefter.  The  death  of  Charles  II.  flopped 
his  farther  preferment ;  for  though  his  church  prin- 
ciples were  very  high,  he  manifefted  too  much  zeal 
againft  Popery  to  be  a  favourite  with  James  II.  On 
the  revolution,  he  with  many  others  was  deprived  for 
refilling  to  take  the  oaths  to  kiug  William  and  queen 
Mary  ;  and  foon  after,  archbilhop  Sancroft  and  his 
colleagues  conlidering  how  to  maintain  epifcopal  fuc- 
ceffion  among  thofe  who  adhered  to  them,  Dr  Hickes 
carried  over  a  lift  of  the  deprived  clergy  to  king  James; 
and  with  his  fancfion  a  private  confecration  was  per- 
formed, at  which  it  is  faid  lord  Clarendon  was  prefenr. 
Among  the  reft  Dr  Hickes  was  confecrated  fuffragan 
bifliop  of  Thetford,  and  died  in  171 5 — He  wrote,  1. 
biJ}it?itio?ies  Grammaticce  Anglo  Saxonica,  et  Moefo  Go- 
thic*?. 2.  A?itiqua  literatura  feptentrionalis.  3.  Two 
trtatifes,  one  of  the  Chriftian  priefthood,  the  other 
of  the  dignity  of  the  epifcopal  order.  4.  Jovian,  or 
an  anfwer  to  Julian  the  apoftate.  5.  Sermons  ;  with 
many  temporary  controverfial  pieces  on  politics  and 
religion. 

HICKUP,  or  Hicough,  a  fpafmodic  affe&ion  of 
.  the  ftomach,  cefophagus,  and  mufcies  fubfervient  to 
deglutition,  arifing  fometimes  from  fome  particular 
injury  done  to  the  ftomach,  cefophagus,  diaphragm, 
fcc.  and  fometimes  from  a  general  affect  ion  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem.  See  (the7«</£xfubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HIDAGE  (Hidagium),  was  an  extraordinary  tax 
payable  to  the  kings  of  England  for  every  hide  of 
land.  This  taxation  was  levied  not  only  in  money, 
but  in  provifion,  armour,  &c.  ;  and  when  the  Danes 
landed  in  Sandwich  in  994,  king  Ethelred  taxed  all 
his  lands  by  hides  ;  fo  that  every  310  hides  found  one 
lbipfurnifhed,  and  every  eight  hides  furnimed  one  jack 
and  one  faddle,  to  arm  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
&c. — Sometimes  the  word  hijage  was  ufed  for  the 
being  quit  of  that  tax  :  which  wasalfo  called  hidegild; 
and  interpreted  from  the  Saxon,  "  a  price  or  ranfom 
paid  to  fave  one's  ikin  or  hide  from  beating." 

HIDALGO,  in  modern  hiftory,  a  title  given  in 
Spain  to  all  who  are  of  noble  family. 

The  Hidalgos  claim  adefcent  from  thofe  valiant  fol- 


diers  who  retired  into  Callile,  and  the  mountains  of  Hidalgo. 

Afturias,  and  other  remote  parts  of  Spain,  on  the  in-  ' * — 

vafion  of  the  tk»ors,  where  havingfortified  themfelves, 
they  fucceffively  descended  into  the  plains,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  :  from  the  notoriety 
of  their  perfons,orthe  lands  they  became  poliefled  of, 
they  acquired  the  appellation  of  Hidalgos notorios,  Hi- 
dalgos de  folar  conocido  or  de  cafafolariega.  Of  thefe,  ac- 
cording to  Hernando  Mexia,  there  are  three  forts;  the 
firft  being  lords  of  places,  villages,  touns,  or  caftles, 
from  whence  they  took  their  firnaines,  astheGuzmans, 
Mendozas,  Laras,  Guivaras,  and  othf  rs  ;  the  fecond, 
who  recovered  any  fortrefs  from  the  Moors,  as  the 
Ponces  of  Leon,  and  others  ;  and  the  third  fort,  from 
the  places  where  they  refided,  or  held  jurifdiclion,  as 
Rodrigo  de  Narvatz  was  called  of  Antequera,  from 
being  Alcayde  there.  But  this  definition  is  not  con- 
fidered  as  exact  or  conclulive  by  Otalora,  another  ci- 
vilian, who  fays  that  the  true  meaning  of  Hidutgos  da 
folar  conocido  is  explained  by  the  laws  of  Ca'ftile  to  be 
a  well  known  manlion  or  pofleflion,  the  nature  of 
which  is  particularly  explained  in  thelaws  of  P  arditas , 
lib.  5.  tit.  35.  which  defcribes  three  forts  of  tenures 
called  Devifa,  Solariega,  and  Behetria.  By  the  firft, 
lands  arc  devifed  by  the  anceftor  ;  folar  is  a  tenure 
upon  another  perfon's  manor,  and  obliges  the  owner 
to  receive  the  lord  of  the  fee  when  neceftity  obliges 
him  to  travel ;  and  Behetria  is  in  the  nature  of  an  allo- 
dium. In  proportion  as  thefe  Aborigines  gained  ground 
on  the  Moors,  and  increaftd  in  their  numbers,  many 
private  perfons  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  their  va- 
lour, and  obtained  teftimonies  of  their  fervices,  called 
cartas  de  merced,  which  fervedthem  as  a  foundation  of 
their  birth  and  good  defcent,without  which  documents 
their  pofterity  could  not  make  it  appear  ;  and  if  from 
a  lapfe  of  time,  or  ether  unavoidable  accidents,  fuch 
proof  mould  happen  to  be  loll  or  deftroyed,  the  law 
affords  them  a  remedy  under  thefe  circumftances,  by 
a  declaration,  importing,  that  fuch  perfons  as  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  fuch  certificates,  may  be  relieved 
by  making  it  appear  that  their  anceftors,  time  imme- 
morial, have  always  been  held  and  reputed  as  Hidal- 
gos, and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  fuch,  from  a  ftrong 
prefumption  in  their  favour  ;  the  polleflion  of  land 
having  equal  force  to  any  other  document ;  which  is 
fully  fet  ferth  in  the  Pragmatica  of  Cordova.  To  thefe 
executory  letters  are  granted,  cartas  executorias,  ex- 
preflive  of  their  privileges:  and  for  the  better  regu-  • 
lation  of  thefe  matters,  proper  officers  are  appointed 
in  the  chancery  courts,  called  alcaldes  de  lor  hidalgos, 
who  ought  to  be  hidalgos  themfelves,  and  hold  jurif- 
dicfion  in  thefe  cafes,  and  no  others  :  but  even  here 
innovations  have  taken  place  ;  for  as  thefe  grants  flow 
from  the  fovereign,  who  is  the  fountain  of  honour, 
fome  are  declared  Hidalgos  de  fangre,  by  right  of  de- 
fcent,  and  others  de  privilegio,  or  by  office,  in  which 
the  will  of  the  fovereign  has  made  amends  for  any  de- 
ficiency of  blood. 

There  is  a  fet  of  people  near  Segovia,  at  a  place 
called  Zamarramala,  who  are  exempt  from  tribute  on 
account  of  the  care  they  take  in  fending  proper  per- 
fons every  night  to  the  caftle  of  Segovia  to  keep 
centinel — one  cries  out  Vela,  vela,  hao,  and  the  other 
blows  a  horn,  from  whence  they  have  been  titled  bi* 
dalgos  by  the  horn.    In  Catalonia  thofe  gentlemen  who 

are 
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Hidalgo,  are  Styled  Hombre  de  Pareja,  are  considered  the  fame 
as  hidalgos  in  Ca(tile,;md  were  fo  called  from  the  word 
parejar,  to  equip,  this  name  being  given  as  a  distinc- 
tion by  Borelo  the  4th  count  of  Barcelona,  at  the  liege 
of  that  city,  in  965,  who  fummoning  ail  his  vaflals 
to  come  to  his  afliflance  againSt  the  Moors,  nine  hun- 
dred horfemen  well  moan  ted  and  equipped  joined  him, 
and  with  their  aid  he  took  the  city  ;  and  this  appella- 
tion has  been  given  in  honourable  remembrance  of  this 
loyal  action! 

Thefe  noble  hidalgos  enjoy  many  privileges  and 
distinctions;  of  which  the  followingare  the  principal. 

1.  The  firit  and  greateft  privilege  which  they 
hold  by  law  is  to  enjoy  all  pofts  of  dignity  and  honour 
in  the  church  and  itate,  with  liberty,  when  church- 
men, of  having  a  plurality  of  benefices.  They  are 
qualified  for  receiving  all  orders  of  knighthood,  and 
are  to  be  preferred  in  all  embaSIies,  governments,  and 
public  com  millions. 

2.  When  they  are  examined  as  witnefTes  in  civil 
and  criminal  cafes,  their  depositions  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  own  houfes,  without  being  obliged  to  quit  them 
to  go  to  thofe  of  others. 

3.  In  all  churches,-  proceffions,  and  other  public 
acts  or  affemblies,  they  are  to  have  the  next  place  of 
honour  and  precedency  after  the  officers  of  justice, 
conforming  them  Selves  to  particular  cuftoms. 
•  4.  They  are  not  obliged  to  accept  of  any  challenge 
for  combat,  fuppoling  Such  were  allowed  of,  but  from 
thofe  who  are  their  equals. 

5.  Though  it  is  forbidden  to  guardians  to  purchafe 
the  eftates  of  minors,thisdoes  not  extend  to  Hidalgos, 
in  whom  the  law  does  not  fuppofe  any  fraud,  and  they 
may  purchafe  them  publicly.     « 

6.  They  are  permitted  to  be  feated  in  courts  of 
juflice  in  prefence  of  the  judges,  from  the  refpett  and 
honour  due  to  them.  They  have  alfo  feats  in  the 
courts  of  chancery,  in  consideration  of  their  birth, 
which  gives  them  a  right  to  be  near  the  perfons  of 
princes. 

7.  Their  perfons  are  free  from  arreft  for  debt, 
nor  can  any  attachment  be  laid  on  their  dwelling- 
houfes,  furniture,  apparel,  arms,  horfes,  or  mules  in 
immediate  ufe  :  nor  can  they  make  a  ceilion  of  their 
eftates,  nor  be  diftreSTed  in  fuits  of  law,  farther  than 
their  circumstances  will  admitof,but  are  to  be  allowed 
a  reafonable  and  decent  maintenance  for  their  fupport. 

8.  In  cafes  of  imprifonment  for  criminal  matters, 
they  are  to  be  treated  differently  from  others.  They 
are  generally  confined  to  their  own  honfes  with  afafe 
guard,  or  under  arreft  upon  their  honour,  or  allowed 
the  city  or  town  they  lived  in,  and  in  particular  cafes 
are  fent  into  caftles. 

9.  When  punishments  are  inflicted  for  criminal 
cafes,  they  are  to  be  lefs  Severe  to  them  than  to  others, 
as  they  are  not  to  fuffer  ignominious  punishments,  fuch 
as  public  Shame,  whipping,  gallies,  nor  are  they  to  be 
hanged,  but  beheaded,  excepting  in  cafes  of  treafon 
or  herefy.  In  cafes  that  do  not  imply  a  corporal  pu- 
nishment but  a  pecuniary  one,  they  are  treated  with 
more  rigour,  and  pay  a  larger  fine  than  others. 

10.  They  are  not  to  be  put  to  the  rack  or  torture, 
•xcepting  for  fuch  heinous  crimes  as  are  particularly 
fpecified  by  the  laws. 


11.  When  there  are  title-deeds  or  other  writings    Hidalgo, 
or  papers  in  which  two  or  more  perfons  have  an  equal      Hide. 

right  or  property,  and  require  a  particular  charge,  ! v ' 

they  are  to  be  given  up  by  preference  to  th'e  cuftody 

of  an  Hidalgo,  if  any  of  the  parties  are  fuch. 

12.  The  daughter  of  an  Hidalgo  enjoys  every  pri- 
vilege of  her  birth,  though  married  to  a  commoner  ; 
and  a  woman  who  is  not  an  Hidalgo  enjoys  all  thefe 
privileges  when  fheisa  widow,  following  the  fortune 
of  her  huSband — But  if  the  widow  i^an  Hidalgo,  and 
the  late  huSband  was  a  commoner,  She  faSts  into  the 
State  of  her  huSband  after  his  death,  though  She  had 
the  privileges  of  her  birth  during  his  life. 

13.  They  are  free  from  all  duties,  called  Pech.oi,  Pt- 
didos,  Mortedas,  Marteniegas,  Contributions;,  as  well 
royal  as  civil,  and  all  other  levies  of  whatever  kind 
they  may  be,  with  a  refervefor  Such  as  are  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  in  which  they  arc  equally  concerned,  fuch 
as  the  repairing  the  highways,  bridges,  fountains, 
Walls,  destruction  of  locufts,   and  other  vermin. 

14.  They  are  free  from  perfonal  fervice,  and  from 
going  to  the  wars,  excepting  when  the  king  attends  in 
perfon;  even  then  they  are  not  to  be  forced,  but  invit- 
ed, and  acquainted  that  the  royal  Standard  is  difplayed. 

15.  No  perfons  whatever  can  be  quartered  upon, 
or  lodged  in  their  houfes,except  when  the  king,queen, 
prince  or  infantes  are  on  the  road,  as  in  fuch  cafes 
even  the  houfes  of  the  clergy  are  not  exempt. 

16.  They  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  of  the  of- 
fice of  receiver  of  the  king's  rents,  or  any  other  em- 
ployment which  is  confidered  as  mean  and  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  and  rank. 

17.  By  a  particular  cuftom  confirmed  by  royal  au- 
thority in  that  part  of  Caftile  beyond  the  Ebro,  ba- 
ftards  fucceed  to  their  parents,  and  enjoy  .their  ho- 
nours contrary  to  the  royal  and  common  law. 

18.  If  a  lady,  who  marries  a  commoner,  mould  be 
a  queen,  duchefs,  marchionefs,  or  countefs  (for  they 
have  no  baron  in  Caftile),  fhe  not  only  does  not  lofe 
her  rank,  but  conveys  her  titles  to  her  huSband,  who 
holds  them  in  right  of  his  wife. 

Thefe  are  the  general  privileges  which  the  Hidalgos 
enjoy;  there  are  fome  others  of  lefs  confequence,as  well 
as  particular  grants  to  certain  perfons  and  families.  An 
ancient  and  ridiculous  cuftom  is  faid  to  be  obfervedby 
noble  ladies  who  are  widows  of  plebeians,  in  order  to 
recover  their  birthright,  for  which  purpofe  they  carry 
a  pack-faddle  on  their  Shoulders  to  their  husband's 
grave,  then  throwing  it  down  and  Striking  it  three 
times,  fay,  'Villein,  take  thy  villeiny,  for  I  will  abide 
by  my  nobility:'  and  then  they  recover  their  privi- 
leges again. 

HIDE,  the  Skin  of  beafts  ;  but  the  word  is  parti- 
cularly applied  to  thofe  of  large  cattle,  as  bullocks,, 
cows,  horfes,  &c. 

Hides  are  either  raw  or  green,  juft  as  taken  offthe 
carcafe  ;  falted,  or  fcafoned  with  Salt,  alum,  and  fait- 
petre,  to  prevent  their  fpoiling;  or  curried  and  tan- 
ned.    See  Tanning. 

Hide  of  Lund,  was  fuch  a  quantity  of  land  as  might 
be  ploughed  with  one  plough  within  the  compafs  of  a 
year,  or  as  much  as  would  maintain  a  family  ;  fome- 
call  it  60,  fome  80,  and  others  100  acres. 

HiDE-Bound.     See  Farriery,  xxiii. 
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Hieratiwn      HIERACIUM,  hAWkweed  :   A  genus  ef  the  po- 
Iygamia  sequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngcnefia 
Hierapdlis  clafsof  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
-*"    v      '  der  the  49th  order,  Compofita.  The  receptacle  is  na- 
ked, the  calyx  imbricated  and  ovate  ;  the- pappus  fim- 
ple  and  frffile. 

Species.  1.  The  aurantiacum,  commonly  called  grim 
the  colliery  hath  many  oblong  oval  «ntire  leaves,crown- 
ing  the  root ;  an  upright,  fingle  hairy,  and  almoftleaf- 
lefs  ftalk,  a  foot  high,  terminated  by  reddifh  orange- 
coloured  flowers  in  a  corymbus.  Thefe  flowers  have 
dark  and  a(h  coloured  calices  ;  whence  the  name  of 
grim  the  collier.  2.  The  pilofella  or  moufe-ear,  hath 
bloffoms  red  on  the  out-fide,  and  pale  yellow  within  ; 
the  cups  fet  thick  with  black  hairs.  The  flowers  open 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  clofe  about  two  in  the 
afternoon..  3.  Thetunbellatum  grows  to  the  height  of 
three  feet,  with  an  erecf  and  firm  ftalk,  terminated 
with  an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers. 

Culture.  The  firft  is  the  only  fpecies  cultivated  in 
gardens.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  or  parting  the 
roots.  The  feed  may  be  fown  in  autumn  or  fpring. 
In  June,  when  the  plants  are  grown  two  or  three 
inches  high,  they  may  be  picked  out  and  planted  in 
beds,  where  they  mull  remain  till  the  next  autumn, 
and  then  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Properties.  The  fec®nd  fpecies  is  commonly  in  dry 
paftures  in  England  ;  it  has  a  milky  juice,  but  is  lefs 
bitter  and  aftringent  than  is  ufual  with  plants  of  that 
clafs.  It  is  reekoned  hurtful  to  fheep.  An  infect  of 
the  cochineal  genus  (Coccus  Polonnicus)  is  often  found 
at  the  roots,  (Atl.Vpfal.  1752.)  Goats  eat  it ;  fheep 
are  not  fond  of  it  ;  horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. — The 
third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  grows  in 
rough  (tony  places,  but  it  is  not  very  common.  The 
flowers  are  foure'times  ufed-far_dying  yarn  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour. 

HIERACITES,  in  church -hiflory,  Chriftian  he- 

retics  in  the  third  century:  fo  called  from  their  leader 

Kierax,  a  phiiofopher  of  Egypt  ;  who  taught  that 

<Melchifedek  was  the  Holy  Ghoft,  denied  the  refur- 

rection,  and  condemned  marriage. 

HIERANOSIS,  or  Morbus  Sacer.  See  (the 
Index  fubjoincd  to)  Medicine. 

HIERApicra.     See  Pharmacy,  n°  826. 

HIERAPOLIS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Phrygia, 
aboundkig  in  hot  fprings  ;  and  having  its  name  from 
the  number  of  its  temples.  There  are  coins  exhibiting 
figures  of  various  gods  who  had  temples  here.  Of  this 
place  was  Epi&etus  the  ftoic  phiiofopher — It  is  now 
called  Pambouk  ;  and  is  fituated  near  the  Scamander, 
en  a  portion  of  Mount  Mefogis,  difiant  fix  miles  from 
Laodicea. — Its  fite  appears  at  a  diflance  as  a  white 
lofty  cliff;  and  upon  arriving  at  it,  the  view  which 
it  prefents  is  fo  marvellous  (fays  Dr  Chandler),  that 
the  defcription  of  it,  to  bear  even  a  faint  refemblance, 
ought  to  appear  romantic.  Dr  Chandler's  defcription 
is  as  follows  : 
Tra-veh  in  "  The  vaft  fiope  which  at  a  diflance  we  had  taken  for 
Afta  Miner,  chalk,  was  now  beheld  with  wonder,  it  feeming  an  im- 
P-  zz9'  menfe  frozen  cafcade,  the  furface  wavy,  as  of  water  a* 
once  fixed,or  in  its  headlong  courfe  fuddenly  petrified. 
Round  about  us  were  many  high,  bare,  flony  ridges  ; 
and  clofe  by  our  tent,  one  with  a  wide  bafis,  and  a 
flender  rill  of  water,clear,  foft,and  warm,  running  in  a 
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fmall  channel  on  the  top.  fi  woman  was  wafhing  linen  Hierapolis. 
in  it,  with  a  child  at  her  back;  and  beyond  were  ca-  v — ••— — ' 
bins  of  theTurcomans,  ftanding  diftinft,  much  nearer 
than  any  we  had  fecn,  each  with  poultry  feeding,  and 
a  fence  of  reeds  in  front. 

"  It  is  an  old  obfervation,  that  the  country  about  the 
Moeander,  the  foil  being  light  and  friable,  and  full  of 
falts  generating  inflammable  matter,  was  undermined 
by  fire  and  water.  Hence  it  abounded  in  hot  fprings, 
which,  after  palling  under-ground  from  the  refervoirs, 
appeared  on  the  mountain,  or  were  found  bubbling  up 
in  the  plain  or  in  the  mud  of  the  river  :  and  hence  it 
was  fubj  eft  to  frequent  earthquakes,the  nitrous  vapour 
compreiTed  in  the  cavities,andfublimed  by  heat  or  fer- 
mentation, burfling  its  prifon  with  loud  explofions,agi- 
tatingtheatmofphere,  and  fhaking  the  eartb  and  wa- 
ters with  a  violence  as  extenfive  as  deftru&ive  ;  and 
hence,  moreover,  the  peflilential  grottos,  which  had 
fubterraueoas  communications  with  each  oth  er,de  ri  ved 
their  noifome  effluvia;  andfervingas  fmallcr  vents  to 
thefefurnacesor  hollows,wereregardedas  apertures  of 
hell,  as  paflages  for  deadly  fumes  riling  up  from  the 
realms  of  Pluto.  One  or  more  of  the  mountains  per- 
haps has  burned.  It  may  be  fufpe&cd,  that  the  fur- 
faceof  the  country  has  in  fome  places  been  formedfrom 
its  own  bowels  ;  and  in  particular,  it  feems  probable, 
that  the  hill  of  Laodicea  was  originally  an  eruption. 

"  The  hot  waters  of  Hierapolis  have  produced  that 
moft  extraordinary  phenomenon, the  cliff,which  is  one 
entire  incruftation.  They  were  anciently  renowned 
for  this  fpecies  of  transformation.  It  is  related,  they 
changed  fo  cafily,  that  being  conduced  about  the  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  the  channels  became  long  fences, 
each  a  Angle  ftone.  They  produced  the  ridges  by  our 
tent.  The  road  up  to  the  ruius,which  appears  as  a  wide 
and  high  caufeway,  is  a  petrification  ;  and  overlooks 
many  green  fpots,  once  vineyards  and  gardens  fepa- 
rated  by  partitions  of  the  fame  material.  The  furface 
of  the  flat,  above  the  cliff,  is  rough  with  ftone  and 
with  channels,  branching  out  in  various  directions,  a 
large  pool  overflowing  and  feeding  the  numerous  rills, 
fome  of  which  fpread  over  the  flope  as  they  defcend, 
and  give  to  the  white  flony  bed  a  humid  look,  refera- 
bling  fait  or  driven  fnow  when  melting.  This  crufl, 
which  has  no  tafle  or  fmell,  being  an  alkaline,  will 
ferment  with  acids ;  and  Picenini  relates,  that  trial 
of  it  had  been  made  with  fpirit  of  vitriol.  The  waters, 
though  hot,  were  ufed  in  agriculture. 

f*  Tamerlane,  when  he  invaded  this  country,  en- 
camped for  the  fummer  at  Tangnzlik,  where  many  of 
his  men  were  deflroyed  by  drinking  of  a  fpring  which 
ftagnated  and  petrified.  The  Turkifh  name  Pambouk 
fignifies  cotton  •  and,  it  has  been  faid,  refers  to  the 
whitenefs  of  the  incruftation. 

"  The  lhepherd-poet  of  Smyrna,  after  mentioning 
a  cave  in  Fhrygia  facred  to  the  Nywphs,  relates,  that 
there  Luna  had  once  defcended  from  the  fky  to  En- 
dymion,while  he  was  fleeping  by  his  herds;  thatmarks  *> 
of  their  bed  were  then  extant  under  the  oaks;  and  that 
in  the  thickets  roundit  the  milk  of  cows  had  been  fpilt, 
which  men  ftill  behold  with  admiration  (for  fach  was 
the  appearance  if  you  fawit  very  far  off);  but  that  from 
thence  flowed  clear  or  warm  water,  which  in  a  little 
while  concreted  round  about  the  channels, and  formed 
a  ftone  pavement.     The  writer  defcribes  the  cliff  of 
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Hierapolis.  Hierapolis,  if  I  miftake  not,  as  in  his  time  ;  and  has 
added  a  local  (lory,  current  when  he  lived.  It  was  the 
genius  of  the  people  to  unite  fiction  with  truth  ;  and, 
as  in  this  and  other  inftances,  to  dignify  the  tales  of 
their  mythology  with  fabulous  evidence  taken  from 
the  natural  wonders  in  which  their  country  abounded. 
"  We  afcended  in  the  morning  to  the  ruin?,  which 
are  on  a  flat,  palling  by  fepulchres  with  iufcriptions, 
and  entering  the  city  from  the  eaft.  We  had  foon  the 
theatre  on  our  right  hand,  and  the  j ool  between  us  and 
the  cliff.  Oppolite  to  it,  near  the  margin  of  the  cliff, 
is  the  remains  of  an  amazing  (tructure,  once  perhaps 
baths,  or,  as  we  conjectured,  a  gymnafin-m  ;  the  huge 
vanlts  of  the  roof  ftriking  horror  as  we  rode  under- 
neath. Beyond  it  is  the  mean  ruin  of  a  modern  fortrefs  ; 
and  farther  on  are  maffive  walls  of  edifices,  feveralof 
them  leaning  from  their  perpendicular,  the  (tones  dis- 
torted, and  feeming  every  moment  ready  to  fall  ;  the 
effects  and  evidences  of  violent  and  repeated  earth- 
quakes. In  a  recefs  of  the  mountain  on  the  right  hand 
is  the  area  of  a  ftadium.  Then  again  fepulchres  fuc- 
ceed,  fome  nearly  buried  in  the  mountain-fide,  and  one 
a  fquare  building,  with  an  infeription  in  large  letters. 
All  thefe  remains  are  plain,  and  of  the  ftone  created 
by  the  waters.  The  fite  has  been  computed  about  two 
hundred  paces  wide  and  a  mile  in  length. 

"  After  taking  a  general  furvey,  we  returned  to  the 
theatre,  intending  to  copy  inferiptions,  and  examine 
more  particularly  as  we  changed  our  ftation.  We  found 
this  a  very  large  and  fumptuous  (tructure,  and  the  Icaft 
ruined  of  any  we  had  feen.  Part  of  the  front  is  Hand- 
ing. In  the  heap  which  lies  in  cont'ufion,  arc  many 
fculptureswell  executed  in  baflb  relievo  ;  with  pieces 
of  architrave  inferibed,  but  disjointed  ;  or  fo  encum- 
bered with  maffive  marbles,  that  we  could  collect  from 
them  no  information.  The  character  is  large  and  bold, 
with  ligatures.  The  marble  feats  are  (till  unremoved. 
The  numerous  ranges  aredi  vided  by  a  low  femicircular 
wall,  near  mid-way,with  inferiptions  on  the  face  of  it, 
bat  moftly  illegible.  I  copied  a  fliort  but  imperfect  one, 
in  which  Apollo  Archegetes  of  The  Leader  \s  requested 
to  be  propitious.  In  another  compartment,  mention  is 
made  of  the  city  by  its  name  Hierapolis  ;  and  on  a  third 
is  an  encomium  in  verfe,  which  may  be  thus  translat- 
ed, "  Hail,  golden  city  Hierapolis,  the  fpot  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  any  in  wide  Afia  ;  revered  for  the  rills 
of  the  Nymphs  ;  adorned  with  fplendor."  The 
Nymphs  preiided  over  fprings  and  fountains. 

After  attentively  viewing  them,  and  confidering 
their  height,  width,  and  manner  of  arrangement,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ancient  Afiatics  fat  at 
their  plays  and  pnblic  fpeftacles,  like  the  modern, 
with  their  legs  eroded  or  gathered  under  them  ;  and 
it  is  probable  upon  carpets. 

~*'  The  waters  of  Hierapolis  were  furprifingly  attem- 
pered for  tinging  wool,  with  a  colour  from  roots  rival- 
ling th  e  more  coftly  purples;  and  were  a  principal  fource 
of  the  riches  of  the  place.  The  company  of  dyers  is 
mentioned  in  the  infeription  on  the  fquare  building 
among  the  fepulchres.  Thatheroum  or  monument  was 
to  be  crowned  by  them  with  garlands  or  fcftoons  of 
flowers.  The  fprings  flowed  fo  copioufly,  that  the  city 
was  full  of  fpontaneous  baths  ;  and  Apollo,  the  tutelar 
deity  ©f  the  Hierapolitans,  with  iEfculapius  and  Hy- 
giea,on their  medals, bear  witnefs  to  the  medicinal  vir- 
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taes  which  they  poflefs.  The  people,  in  fome  of  their  Hierapolis 
inferiptions,  are  ftyled  the  -moji  jplendid}  and  the  fe-         || 
nate  the  mojt  powerful.  Hieree. 

"  The  pool  before  the  theatre  has  been  a  bath,  and  * * ' 

marble  fragments  are  vifibleat  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
which  is  perfectly  tranfparent,  and  of  a  briny  tafte. 

"  Hierapolis  was  noted,  belides  its  hot  waters,  far  a 
plutonium.  This  was  an  opening  in  a  fmall  brow  of 
the  adjacent  mountain,  capableof  admitting  a  man,and 
very  deep, with  a  fquare  fencebeforeit,  inclofing  about 
half  an  acre  ;  which  fpace  was  filled  with  black  thick 
milt,  fo  that  the  bottom  could  be  fcarcely  difcerned. 
The  air,  to  thofe  who  approached  it,  was  innocent  on 
the  outfide  of  the  fence,  being  clear  of  the  miftin  fe- 
rene  weather,it  remaining  then  within  the  boundary ; 
but  there  death  abode.  Bulls,  as  at  Nyfa,  dropt  down, 
and  were  dragged  forth  without  life  ;  and  fome  fpar- 
rows  which  Strabo  let  fly  iuftantly  fell  fenfelefs.  But 
eunuchs,  the  priefts  of  Magna  Mater,  or  Cybele,  could 
go  in  quite  to  the  aperture,  lean  forward,  or  enter  it 
unharmed  ;  but  ihey  held  their  breath,  as  their  vifages 
teftified,  and  fometimes  until  in  danger  of  faffocation. 
Strabo,  the  relater,  was  in  doubt  whether  all  eunuchs 
could  do  this,  or  only  they  of  the  temple  ;  and  whether 
they  were  'preferved  byDivine  Providence,  as  in  cafes 
©f  enthu(iafm,or  were  poflelled  of  fome  powerful  anti- 
dotes. But  it  was  likely  this  mift  was  the  condenfed 
fteam  of  the  hot  waters,  made  noxious  by  the  qualities 
of  the  foil  ;  and  that  the  whole  fecrei  of  the  priefts 
confided  in  carrying  their  faces  high  in  the  air,  as  a- 
nother  fpectator  has  obferved  they  always  did  ;  and  in 
avoiding  refpiration  when  they  (looped.  I  had  hoped 
the  defcription  of  this  fpot  would  have  enabled  me  to 
find  it,  but  I  fearched  about  for  it  unfuccefsfully. 

"  We  defcended  to  our  tent  at  the  approach  of  even- 
ing, by  a  fteep  track  down  the  cliff,  beginning  beyond 
the  pool,  in  which  we  alfo bathed  withpleafure,on  the 
fidenext  the  gymnafium.Our  way  was  often  rough  and 
(lippery,  refemblingice,  and  our  horfes  with  difficulty 
preferved  their  footing.  When  arrived  at  our  tent,  I 
renewed  my  enquiries  for  the  plutonium  ;  and  an  old 
Turk,  with  a  beard  as  white  as  fnow,  told  me  he 
knew  the  place,  that  it  was  often  fatal  to  their  goats  ; 
and  accounting  for  the  effect,  faid,  it  was  believed  to 
be  the  habitation  of  a  daemon  or  evil  fpirit.  We  af- 
cended again  early  in  the  morning  to  the  theatre, 
where  he  hadpromifed  to  join  us  ,-  and  a  live  fowl 
was  intended  to  be  the  martyr  of  experiment."  But 
our  author  was  interrupted  by  fome  banditti,  and 
sbliged  to  leave  Hierapolis  in  hade. 

HIERARCHY,  among  divines,  denotes  the  fub- 
ordination  of  angels. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  reckon  four,  others  ten,  orders 
or  ranks  of  angels  ;  and  give  them  different  names 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  power  and 
knowledge. 

Hierarchy,  likewife  denotes  the  fubordinationof 
the  clergy,  eccleiiaftical  polity,  or  the  conftitution 
and  government  of  the  Chriftian  church  conlidered 
as  a  iociety. 

HIERES,  the  name  of  fome  fmall  ilknds  lying 
near  the  coaft  of  Provence  in  France,  oppofite  to  the 
towns  of  Hieres  and  Toulon,  where  the  Englifli  fleet 
lay  many  months  in  1744,  an(^  blocked  up  the  French 
and  Spaniffi  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon. 

Hieres, 
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Hieres         Hieres,  a  town  of  Provence  in  France,  feated  on 

j|  the  Mediterranean  fea.  It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  and 

Hierogly-  was  formerly  a  colony  of  the  Marfilians  ;  and  pilgrims 

phics.      ufecj  to  embark  here  for  the  holy  land.    But  its  har- 


and  fortitude  ;  a  bullock,  of  agriculture  ;  a  horfe,  of 
liberty  ;  a  fphinx,  of  fubtilty,  &c. 

Such  is  the  opinion  that  has  generally  been  embra- 
ced, both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers,  of  the  ori- 


bour  being  now  choaked  up,  it  is  confiderable  only      gin  and  ufe  of  hieroglyphics.  It  has  been  almoit  uni- 


Long.6.  13.   N.  Lat.  43.  7. 
kings  of  Syracufe.     See  Syra- 


for  its  fait  works.  E 
HIERO  I.  and  II 

CUSE. 

HIEROCLES,  a  cruel  perfecnter  of  the  Chri- 
ftians,  and  a  violent  promoter  of  the  perfecution  un- 
der Dioclefian,  fiouri[hedin302.  He  wrote  fome  books 
againft  the  Chriftiau  religion  ;  in  which  he  pretends 
fome  inconfiftencies  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  com- 
pares the  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyanseua  to  thofe  of 
our  Saviour.  He  was  refuted  by  Lactantius  and  Eu- 
febius.  The  remains  of  his  works  were  collected  into 
one  volume  octavo,  by  bifiiop  Pearfon  ;  and  publiihed 
in  1654,  with  a  learned  diirertation  prefixed  to  the 
work. 

Hierocles,  a  Platonic  Philofopher  of  the  fifth 
century,  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  was  admired  for 
his  eloquence.  He  wrote  feven  books  upon  Provi- 
dence and  Fate  ;  and  dedicated  them  to  the  philofo- 
pher OlympiodoruSjWho  by  his  embaflies  did  the  Ro- 
mans great  fervices  under  the  emperors-Honorius  and 
Theodofmsthe  younger.  But  thefe  books  areloft,  and 
we  only  know  them  by  the  extracts  in  Photius.  He 
wrote  alfo  a  commentary  upon  the  golden  verfcs  of 
Pythagoras  ;  which  is  ftill  extant,  and  has  beenfeve- 
ral  times  publifhed  with  thofe  verfes. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  in  antiquity,  myitical  cha- 
racters, or  fymbols,  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  as  well  in  their  writings  asinfcriptions ;  being  the 
figures  of  various  animals,  the  parts  of  human  bodies, 
and  mechanical  inftruments.  The  word  is  compofcd 
of  the  Greek  /ep©«  facer ,<'  holy,"  and  yhvqinfculpere, 
11  to  engrave  ;"  it  being  the  cuftom  to  have  the  walls, 
doors,  &c.  of  their  temples,  obelifks,  &c.  engraven 
with  fuch  figures 


formly  maintained,  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
Egyptian  prieils  in  order  to  conceal  their  wifdom  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar  ;  but  the  late  biihop 
Warburton  hath,  with  much  ingenuity  and  learning, 
endeavoured  to  ihow  that  this  account  is  erroneous. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  firfl  kind  of  hiero- 
glyphics were  mere  pictures,  bscaufe  the  molt  natural 
way  of  communicating  our  conceptions'  by  marks  or 
figures  was  by  tracing  out  the  images  of  things  ;  and 
this  is  actually  verified  in  the  cafe  of  the  Mexicans, 
whofe  only  method  of  writing  their  laws  and  hiftory 
was  by  this  picture-writing.  But  the  hieroglyphics 
invented  by  the  Egyptians  were  an  improvement  on 
this  rude  and  inconvenient  effay  towards  writing,  for 
they  contrived  to  make  them  both  pictures  and  cha- 
racters. In  order  to  effect  this  improvement,  they 
were  obliged  to  proceed  gradually,  by  fir  ft  making 
the  principal  circumftance  of  the  fubject  ftand  for  the 
whole  ;  as  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo,  which 
reprefent  a  battle  of  two  armies  in  array  by  two  hands, 
one  holding  a  fhield  and  the  other  a  bow  :  then  put- 
ting theinftrument  of  the  thing,  wiiether  real  or  me- 
taphorical, for  the  thing  itfelf,  as  an  eye  and  fceptre 
to  reprefent  a  monarch,  a  (hip  and  pilot  the  governor 
of  the  univerfe,  &c:  and  finally,  bymakingone  thing 
ftand  for  or  reprefent  another,  where  their  obferva- 
tions  of  nature  or  traditional  fuperftitions  led  them  to 
difcoveror  imagine  any  refemblance  :  thus,  the  uni- 
verfe was  deiigncd  by  a  ffcrpent  in  a  circle,  whofe  va- 
rifgated  fpots  denoted  the  fiars  ;  and  a  man  who  had 
nobly  furmounted  his  misfortunes,  was  reprefented  by 
the  fkin  of  the  hysena,  becaufe  this  was  fuppofed  to 
furnilh  an  invulnerable  defence  in  battle. 

The  Chinefe  writing,  he  obferves,  was  the  next 


Hieroglyphics  are  properly  emblems  or  fignsof  di-     kind  of  improvement  in  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics.  The 


vine,  facred,  or  fopernatural  things,  by  which  they 
are  diftinguiihed  from  common  fymbols,  which  are 
fignsof  fenfible  and  natural  things. 

Hermes  Trifmegiftusis  commonly  efteemed  the  in- 
ventor of  hieroglyphics  :  hefirft  introduced  them  in- 
to the  heathen  theology,  from  whence  they  have  been 
tranfplanted  into  the  Jewifli  and  Christian. 

Sacred  things,  fays  Hippocrates,  ihould  only  be 
communicated  to  facred  perfons.    Hence  it  was  that 


Egyptians  joined  characterise  marks  to  images  ;  the 
Chinefe  threw  out  the  images  and  retained  only  the 
contracted  marks,  and  from  thefe  marks  proceeded 
letters.  The  general  concurrence  of  different  people 
in  this  method  of  recording  their  thoughts  can  never 
be  fuppofed  to  be  the  effect  of  imitation,  linifter  views, 
or  chance  ;  but  muft  be  conlidered  as  the  uniform 
voice  of  nature  fpeaking  to  the  rude  conceptions  of 
mankind  :  for  not  only  the  Chinefe  of  the  Eaft,  the 


the  ancient  Egyptians  communicated  to  none  but  their  Mexicans  of  the  Weft,and  the  Egyptians  of  the  South, 

kings  and  prietts,  and  thofe  who  wereto  fucceed  to  but  the  Scythians  likewife  of  the  North,  and  the  in- 

the  priefthood  and  the  crown,  the  fecrets  of  nature,  termediate  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  Indians, 

and  the   fecrets  of  their  morality  and  hiftory  ;  and  Phoenicians,  Ethiopians,  &c.  ufed  the  fame  way  of 

this  they  did  by  a  kind  of  cabbala,  which,  at  the  fame  writing  by  picture  and  hieroglyphic, 

time  that  itinltructed  them,  only  amufed  the  reft  of  Thebifliop  farther  (hows,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  of 

the  people.  Hence  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics,  or  myftic  hieroglyphic  writing  took  their  rife  from  nature  and 


figures,  to  veil  their  morality,  politics,  &c.  from  pro- 
fane eyes.  This  author,  it  may  be  obferved,  and 
many  ethers,  do  not  keep  to  the  precife  character  of  a 
hieroglyphic,  but  apply  it  to  profane  as  well  as  divine 
things. 

Hieroglyphics  are  a  kind  of  real  characters,  which 
do  not  only  denote,  but  in  fome  meafure  exprefs, 
the  things.  Thus,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandri- 


neceifity,  and  not  from  choice  and  artifice,  by  tracing 
at  large  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  art  of  fpeech. 
He  proceeds  to  (how  how  in  procefs  of  time  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  came  to  be  employed  for  the  vehicle 
of  myftery.  They  ufed  their  hieroglyphics  tv/o  ways  *, 
the  onemore  fimple,  by  putting  the partfor  the  whole, 
which  was  the  curiologic  hieroglyphic  ;  and  the  other 
more  artificial,  by  putting  one  thing   of  refembling 


Hierogly- 
phics. 


nus,  Strom,  v.  a  lion  is  the  hieroglyphic  of  ftrength     qualities  for  another,  called  the  tropical  hieroglyphic 

thus 
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Hicrndy-  thus  the  Eioon  was  fometimes  rcprefented  by  a  half  cir 
rhic».  cle  and  fomeiimes  by  a  cynocephalus.  They  employed 
rlieir  proper  hieroglyphics  to  record  openly  and  plainly 
their  laws,  policies,  public  morals,  and  hiftory,  and  all 
J<  inds  of  civil  matters :  thisis  evident  from  their  obelilks, 
which  were  full  of  hieroglyphic  characters,  deligned 
to  record  lingular  events,  memorable  actions,  and  new 
inventions  :  and  alSo  from  the  celebrated  infeription 
on  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sais,  where  an  infant,  an 
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HIEROGRAMMATISTS,  (Hierograwinatci), 
i.  e.  holy  regiflerif  were  an  order  ©f  priefts  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  preiided  over  learning  and  1  e- 
ligion.  They  had  the  care  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and 
were  the  expofitors  of  religious  doctrines  and  opinions. 
They  werelooked  upon  as  a  kind  of  prophets  ;  and  it 
is  pretended,  that  one  of  them  predicted  to  an  Egyp- 
tian king,  that  an  Ifraelite  (meaning  Mofes),  eminent 
for  his  qualifications  and  atehievements,  would  leffea 


Ilicrrw 

gramma- 

t.fti 


Hioropkar.- 


old  man,  a  hawk,  a  fifh,  and  a  river-horfe,  cxprefSed     and  deprefs  the  Egyptian  monarchy. Thehierogram- 

this  moral  fentence  3  "  All  you  who  come  into  the     niatei  were  always  near  the  king,  to  affift  him  with 


world  and  go  out  of  it,  know  this,  that  thegods  hate 
impudence."  However,  the  tropical  hieroglyphics 
which  were  employed  to  divulge,  gradually  produced 
fymbols  which  were  deligned  to  fecrete  or  conceal : 
thus  Egypt  was  fometimes  exprefled  by  the  croco- 
dile, fometimes  by  a  burning  cenfer  witn  a  heart  up- 
on it;  where  the  simplicity  of  the  firft  representa- 
tion and  the  abftruSentSs  of  the  latter  fhow,  that 
the  one  was  a  tropical  hieroglyphic  for  communica- 
tion, and  the  other  a  tropical  iymbol  invented  for 
fecrecy. 

Enigmatic  fymbols  were  afterwards  formed  by  the 


their  informations  and  counfels.  ~  The  better  to  fit 
them  fortius,  they  made  ufe  of  the  fkill  and  know- 
ledge they  had  acquired  in  the  ftars  and  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  lights,  and  even  of  the  writings  of  their 
predecefTors,  wherein  their  fundions  and  duties  were 
delivered.  They  were  exempted  from  all  civil  employ- 
ments, were  reputed  the  firft  perfons  in  dignity  next 
the  king,  and  bore  a  kind  of  fceptre  in  form    of  a 

ploughfhare. After  Egypt  became  a  province    of 

the  Roman  empire,  the  luerogrammatei  funk  int» 
neglect. 

HIEROMANCY,  in  antiquity,  that  part  ofdivi- 


afTemblage  of  different  things,  or  of  their  properties  nation  which  predicted  future  events  from  obferving 

that  were  lefs  known  ;   and  though  they  might  have  the  various  things  offered  in  Sacrifice.    SeeDiviNA- 

been  intelligible  at  firft,  yet  when  the  art  of  writing  tion  and  Sacrifice. 

was  invented,  hieroglyphics  were  more  generally  dif-  HIEROMNEMON,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 

ufed,  the  people  forgot  the  Signification  of  them,  and  Signified  a  delegate  chofen  by  lot,  and  Sent  to  the 

the  priefts,  retaining  and  cultivating  the  knowledge  of  great  council    of  the  Amphictyons,  where  he  was  t» 

thembecaufe  they  were  the  repofitories  of  their  learn-  take  care  of  what  concerned  religion.    Thehieromne- 

ing  and  hiftory,  at  length  applied  them  to  the  purpofe  monies  were  reckened  more  honourable  than  the  other 

of  preferving  the  fecrets  of  their  religion.  members  of  that  affembly,  the  general  meetings  of 

Symbols  were  the  true  original  of  animal  worfhip  in  which  were  always  fummmoned  by  them,  and  their 

Egypt,  as  Sir  John  Mariham  conjectured,  Can.Chron.  names  were  prefixed  to  the   decrees  made  by  that 


p.  58.becaufein  thefe  hieroglyphics  was  recorded  the 
hiftory  of  their  greater  deities,  their  kings,  and  law- 
givers, represented  by  animals  and  other  creatures. 
The  Symbol  oS  each  god  was  well  known  and  familiar 
to  his  worfhippers,  by  means  of  the  popular  paintings 
and  engravings  on  their  temples  and  other  Sacred  mo- 
numents j  So  that  the  Symbol  prefentiug  the  idea  of 
the  god,  and  that  idea  exciting  Sentiments  oS  religion, 
it  was  natural  Sor  them,  in  their  addreffes  to  any  par- 
ticular god.,  to  turn  to  his  representative  mark  or  Iym- 
bol; especially  when  we  confider  farther,  that  the 
Egyptian  priefts  feigned  a  divine  original  for  hierogly- 
phic characters,  in  order  to  increafe  the  veneration 
■of  the  people  for  them.  Thefe  would  oS  courSe  bring 
on  a  relative  devotion  to  theSe  Symbolic  figures,  which, 
when  it  came  to  be  paid  to  the  living  animal,  would 
Soon  terminate  in  an  ultimate  worfhip. 

Another  conSequence  oSthe  SacredneSsoSthc  hiero- 
glyphic characters  was,  that  it  diSpoSed  the  more  Su- 
perstitious to  engrave  them  on  gems,  and  wear  them 
as  amulets  or  charms.  This  magical  abuSe  Seems  not 
to  have  been  much  earlier  than  the  eftablilhed  wor- 
fhip of  the  god  Serapis,  which  happened  under  the 
Ptolemies,  and  was  firft  brought  to  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  world  by  certain  Christian  heretics  and 


council, 

Kieromnemon  (compofed  of  /epos  "  Sacred,"  and 
/uvufiav  u  one  who  advertifes  or  puts  in  mind  of,"  an 
officer  in  the  ancient  Greek  church,  whole  principal 
function  was  toftand  behind  the  patriarch  at  the  Sa- 
craments, ceremonies,  &c.  and  fhow  him  the  prayers, 
pfalms,  &e.  which  he  was  to  rehearfe.  He  alfo  clo- 
thed the  patriarch  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  afligned 
the  places  of  all  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  be  around 
him  when  Seated  on  his  throne,  as  the  mafter  of  the 
ceremonies  now  does  to  the  pope. 

H1ERONYMUS.     See  Jerome. 

HI EROPH ANTES,  or  HiSr-o-phanta,  (from 
itposho/j,  and  <p*/v<v  /  appear  J}  in  antiquity,  a  prieft 
among  the  Athenians. 

The  hierophanteswas  properly  the  chief  perSon  that 
officiated  in  the  eleufinia,  that  great  Solemnity  Sacred 
to  Ceres. 

This  office  was  firft  executed  by  Eumolpus,  and 
continued  in  his  family  for  120c  years,  though  when 
any  perfon  was  appointed  to  this  dignity  he  was  requi- 
red alway  to  live  in  celibacy-. 

St  Jerome  Says,  that  the  hierophantes  extinguifhed 
the  fireofluftby  drinking  cicuta  cr  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock, or  even  by  making  themfclves  eunuchs.    Apol- 


natives  of  Egypt,  who  had  mixed  a  number  of  Pagan     lodorns  obferves,  thatit  was  the  hierophantes  whoin 


fuperftitions  with  their  Chriftianiry.  Thefe  gems, 
called  abraxas,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  are  engraven  with  all 
kinds  of  hieroglyphic  characters.  To  thefe  abraxas 
•acceeded  the  talifmans. 
Vol.  VIII. 


ftructed  perfons  initiated  into  their  religion  in  the 
myfterits  and  duties  thereof,  and  ihat  it  washence  he 
derived  his  name  ;  for  the  Same  reafon  he  was  called 
prophetes,  "  the  prophet."  He  had  officers  under  him 
to  do  the  fame  thing,  or  to  aflift   him   therein,  who 
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were  alfo  called  prophetes   and   exeges,,  i.  e 
plainers  of  divine  things." 
Jl  To  the  hierophantes  it  belonged  to  drefs  and  adorn 

-■'S'  ^a  6*   tne  ftatues  of  the  gods,  and  to  bear  them  in  proceilions 
and  folemn  ceremonies. 

HiEROPHYLAX,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church, 
who  was  guardian  or  keeper  of  the  holy  utenfils,veft- 
ments,  &c.  anfwering  to  our  facriftaor  veftry-keeper. 

HIGH,  a  term  of  relation,  importing  one  thing's 
being  fuperior  or  above  another  :  thus  we  fay,  a  high 
mountain,  the  high  court  of  parliament,  high  relie- 
vo, Sec. 

High,  in  mufic,  is  fometimesufedin  the  fame  fenfe 
with  loud,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  acute. 

High  Dutch,  is  the  German  tongue  in  its  gieateft 
purity-  &c.  as  fpoken  in  Mifnia,  &c. 

High  Operation,  in  chirurgery,  is  a  method  of  extract- 
ing the  ltone  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  the  ftone  is  taken 
out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder.     See  Surgery. 

High  Places,  were  eminences  on  which  the  heathens 
tifed  to  worfhip  their  gods,  chofen  for  that  purpofe  as 
being  fuppofed  to  be  nearer  heaven  their  conftant  resi- 
dence. The  Jews  are  frequently  blamed  for  their  at- 
tachment to  high-places,  after  the  mannerof  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  though  their  profeucha  were  frequently  upon 
mountains  with  groves  planted  about  them.  Where 
high-places  are  reprobated  in  fcripture,  therefore,  we 
fhould  understand  them  as  abufed  and  proftituted  to 
idolatrous  purpofes.  Before  the  temple  was  built, 
there  was  indeed  nothing  in  the  high-places  very  con- 
trary to  the  law,  provided  God  only  was  adoi-ed  there, 
and  that  no  incenfe  or  victims  were  offered  to  idols. 
Under  the  judges  they  feem  to  have  been  tolerated  ; 
and  Samuel  offered  facrifices  in  feveral  places  beiides 
the  tabernacle,  where  the  ark  was  not  prefect.  Even 
in  David's  time,  they  facrifked  to  the  Lord  at  Shilo, 
Jerufalem  and  Gibeon  ;  but  after  the  temple  was 
v  built,  and  a  place  prepared  for  the  fixed  fettlcment  of 
the  ark,  it  was  no  more  allowed  of  to  facrifice  out  of 
Jerufalem.  Solomon,  in  the  bsginning  of  his  reign, 
went  a  pilgrimage  to  Gibeon  ;  but  from  that  time  we 
fee  no  lawful  facrifices  offered  out  of  the  temple. 
High  Priejt.     See  Pontifhx  and  Priest. 

High  Way,  a  free  pahage  for  the  king's  fubjedts; 
on  which  account  it  is  called  the  king's  high  way,  tho' 
the  freehold  of  the  foil  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
Jand.  Thofe  ways  that  lead  from  one  town  to  ano- 
ther, and  fuch  as  are  drift  or  cart  ways,  and  are  for 
all  travellers  in  great  roads,  or  that  communicate 
with  them,  are  high  ways  only  ;  and  as  to  their  repa- 
ration, are  under  the  care  of  furveyors. 

HiGH-w  ay-men,  are  robbers  on  the  high  way; 
for  the  apprehending  and  taking  of  whom,  a  reward 
of  40I.  is  given  by  the  fUtute  of  4  and  5  W.  &  M.  to 
he  paid  within  a  month  after  conviction  by  the  fhenff 
of  the  county;  to  which  the  ftatute8  Geo.II.  cap.  16. 
fuperadds  iol.  to  be  paid  by  the  hundred  indemnified 
fey  fuch  taking . 

HIGHM^N  ferrers,  an  ancient  borough  of  Nor  - 
thamptonlhire  in  England,  which  has  its  name  from 
the  family  of  the  Ferrers,  to  whom  it  formerly  be- 
longed, and  who  had  a  caftle  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  E.  Long.  1.  40. 
N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

HIGHGATE,  a  village  five  miles  north  of  Lon- 


don.  It  has  its  name  from  its  high  fituation,  and  from  Highland- 
a  gate  fet  up  there  about  400  years  ago,  to  receive       £rs. 
toll  for  the  bilhop  of  London,  when  the  old  miry  road,      ~* 
from  Gray's-inn  Lane  to  Barnet  was  turned  through^ 
the  bilhop's  park.    There  was  a  hermitage  where  the 
chapel  now  ftands;  and  one  of  the  hermits  caufed  a 
caufeway  to  be  made  between  Highgate  and  Illington, 
with  gravel  dug  out  of  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  there 
is  now  a  pond.     Near  the  chapel,  in  1562,  lord  chief 
baron  Cholmondely  built  and  endowed  a  free  fchool, 
which  was  enlarged  in  1570  by  Edwin  Sandys  Jfhop 
of  London. — This  village  is  a  noted  and  airy  retire- 
ment for  the   gentry  and  wealthy  citizens  ;   and  is  a 
place  of  good  accommodation,  belides  its  affording  a 
delightful  and  pleafant  profpedt  over  the  city  and  ad- 
jacent country. 

HIGHLANDERS,  a  general  appellation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  any  country. 
In  Britain,  the  name  is  appropriated  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scodand,  to  the 
north  and  north-weft,  including  thofe  of  the  Hebrides 
or  Weftern  Illes.— T hey  are  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Celtse  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  defcendants  of  the  firfl 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  appears  from  the  many  mo- 
numents of  their  language  ftill  retained  in  the  molt  an- 
cient names  of  places  in  molt  parts  of  the  ifland.  The 
Highlanders,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed  by  ancient 
authors,  \.h.tCaledonians,were  always  a  brave,  warlike, 
and  hardy  race  of  people  ;  and,  in  the  remoteft  times, 
feem  tohave  poffefled  a  degree  of  refinement  in  fenti- 
ment  and  manners  then  unknown  to  the  other  nations 
that  furrounded  them.  This  appears  not  only  from 
their  own  traditions  and  poems  ;  but  alfo  from  the 
teftimony  of  many  ancient  authors.  This  civilization 
was  probably  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  order  of 
the  bards,  or  Druids,  and  fome  other  inftitulions  pe- 
culiar to  this  people. 

The  ancient  Highlanders  lived  in  the  hunting  ftate 
till  fome  time  alter  the  era  of  Fingal,  who  was  one  of 
their  kings  towards  the  clofeof  the  third  century.  For 
feme  ages  after  that,  they  turned  their  chief  attention 
to  the  paftoral  life,  which  afforded  a  lefs  precarious 
fubiiftence.  Till  of  late,  agriculture  in  molt  parts  of 
the  Highlands  made  but  little  progrefs. 

The  Highlanders  always  enjoyed  a  king  and  go- 
vernment of  their  own,  till  Kenneth  M'Alpine  (anno 
845),  after  having  fubdued  the  Pictilh  kingdom, 
transferred  thither  the  feat  of  royalty.  This  event 
proved  very  unfavourable  to  the  virtues  of  the  High- 
landers, which  from  this  period  began  to  decline. 
The  country,  no  longer  awed  by  the  prefence  of  the 
fovereign,  fell  into  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  chief- 
tains began  to  extend  their  authority,  to  form  factions, 
and  to  jjjpment  divifions  and  feuds  between  contending 
clans.  The  laws  were  either  too  feeble  to  bind  them, 
or  too  remote  to  take  notice  of  them.  Hence  fprung 
all  thofe  evils  which  long  difgraced  the  country,  and 
difturbed  the  peace  of  its  inhabitants.  Robbery  or 
plunder,  providing  it  was  committed  on  any  one  of  an 
adverfe  clan  or  tribe,  was  countenanced  and  authorifc.d ; 
and  their  reprifals  on  one  another  were  perpetual. 
Thus  quarrels  were  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  and  the  whole  clan  were  bound  in  honour 
to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  every  individual  that  belonged 
to  it;     By  this  means  the  genius  of  the  people  was 

greatly 
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HigMan-  greatly  altered  ;  and  the  Highlanders  of  a  few  ages 
dera.  back  were  almoft  as  remarkable  for  their  irregular  and 
diforderly  way  of  life  as  their  predecefTors  were  for 
their  civilization  and  virtue.  It  is  from  not  attending 
to  this  distinction  between  the  ancient  Highlanders  and 
their  posterity  in  latter  times,  that  many  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  tbofe  exalted  virtues  aScribed  by  their 
poets  to  the  more  ancient.in  habitants  of  the  country. 
But  now  that  the  power  of  the  chieftains  is  again  abo- 
Iifhed,law  established,  and  property  fecured,  the  genius 
of  the  people  (where  it  is  not  hindered  by  fome  other 
extraneous  caufe)  begins  agaia  tolhowitfelf  in  its  ge- 
nuine colours;  and  many  of  their  ancient  virtues  begin 
to  lhine  with  confpicjous  luftre.  Justice,  generolity, 
honeSty,  friendship,  peace,  and  love,  are  perhaps  no 
where  more  cultivated  than  among  this  people.  But 
one  of  die  Stvongeft  features  whicn  marked  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Highlanders  in  every  age,  was  their  hofpi- 
talityand  benevolence  to  Strangers.  At  night  the  tra- 
veller was  always  fure  to  tind  a  hearty  welcome  in 
whatever  houfe  he  Should  go  to;  and  the  holt  thought 
himfelf  happier  in  giving  the  entertainment  than  the 
gueSt  in  receiving  it.  Even  with  regard  to  their  ene- 
mies, the  laws  of  hofpitality  were  obferved  with  the 
moft  facred  regard.  They  who  fought  againSt  each 
other  in  the  day,  could  in  the  night  feaSt  and  even 
Sleep  together  in  the  fame  houfe.  From  the  fame 
principle  they  were,  in  moSt  other  caS'es  fo  faithful 
to  their  truft,  that  they  rarely  betrayed  any  confi- 
dence repofed  in  them.  A  promife  they  thought  as 
binding  as  an  oath,  and  held  it  equally  inviolable  and 
facred. 

The  Caledonians  in  all  ages  have  been  much  addicted 
to  poetry  and  muiic.  The  poems  of  Olfian,  fo  uni- 
versally repeated,  and  fo  highly  esteemed  by  every 
Highlander,  are  a  Strong  proof  of  the  early  proficiency 
of  this  people  in  the  poetical  art.  Even  to  this  day, 
notwithstanding  the  many  difadvantages  they  labour 
under,  the  moSt  illiterate  of  either  fex  difcover  fre- 
quently agenius for  poetry,  which  often  breaks  forth 
intheraoSt  natural  and  Simple  Strains, when  love,  grief, 
joy,  or  any  other  fubject  of  fong,  demands  it.  Where- 
ever  their  circumstances  are  fo  eafy  as  to  allow  them 
any  refpite  from  toil,  or  any  cheerfulnefs  of  fpirits,  a 
good  portion  of  their  time,  efpecially  of  the  winter- 
nights,  is  Still  devoted  to  the  fong  and  tale.  This 
laSt  fpecies  of  compofitionis  chiefly  of  the  novel  kind, 
and  is  handed  down  by  tradition  like  their  poems. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  bards  ;  and  proved  while  they 
existed,  no  contemptible  entertainment.  But  fince 
thejextinclion  of  that  order,  both  the  Gaelic  poems  and 
tales  are  in  a  great  meafure  either  loft  or  adulterated 
— The  genius  and  character  of  the  Gaelic  poetry  is 
*well  known.  It  is  tender,  Simple,  beautiful,  and 
fublime. 

Among  the  ancient  Highlanders,  the  harp  was  the 
chief  instrument  of  mulic.  It  fuited  the  mildnefs  of 
their  manners,  and  was  well  adapted  to  the  peace  and 
uiet  whic  h  they  enjoyed  under  their  own  kings.  In 
a  later  period,  however,  when  the  constant  quarrels  of 
their  chiefs,  and  the  endlefs  feuds  of  contending  clans 
turned  all  their  thoughts  to  war,  it  was  forced  to  give 
place  to  the  bag-pipe,  an  instrument  altogether  ol  the 
martial  kind,  and  therefore  well  fuited  to  the  State  of 
the  country  at  that  time.     But  ever  Since  the  caufe 
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which  had  brought  this  instrument  in  vogue  has  ccafed 
to  operate,  the  attention  to  it  has  been  on  the  decline; 
fothatthe  h  irp,  with  very  little  encouragement,  might 
again  re  fume  the  feat  from  which  it  was  once  expelled. 
— The  moSt,  and  efpecially  the  oldeft  of  the  High- 
land mulic,  having  been  compofed  to  the  harp,  is  of 
a  foft,  tender,  and  elegiac  caft,  as  beft  fuited  to  the 
genius  of  that  instrument.  Thel'e  pieces  are  generally 
exprelhve  of  the  paSTion  of  love  and  grief.  Other 
pieces,  which  were  compofed  in  their  Staie  of  war, 
and  adapted  to  a  different  instrument,  are  jltoo-ethcr 
bold  and  martial.  And  many  are  of  a  fprightly  and 
cheerful  caSt,  the  offspring  oi  mirth,  and  the  fport  of 
fancy  in  the  feafon  of  festivity.  Many  of  thefe  laft 
are  of  the  chorus  kind  ;  and  are  fung  in  almost  all  the 
exercifes  in  which  a  number  of  people  are  engaged, 
fuch  as  rowing,  reaping,  fulling,  &c.  The  time  of 
thefe  pieces  is  adapted  to  the  exercifes  to  which  they 
are  reflectively  fung.  They  greatly  forward  the  work 
and  alleviate  the  labour.  The  particular  mufic  which 
is  generally  ufed  by  the  Highlanders  iu  their  dances 
is  well  known  by  the  name  oiStratI:fpey  reels. 

The  language  of  the  Highlanders  isltill  the  Gaelic: 
which,  with  many  of  their  cuStoms  and  manners  has 
been  fecured  to  them  by  their  mountains  and  faStneSTes, 
amidfl  the  many  revolutions  which  the  reft  of  the 
island  has  undergone  in  fo  long  a  courfe  of  ages.  The 
Gaelic  feems  to  be  the  oldeSt  and  pureft  dialect  which 
remains  of  the  Celtic,  as  appears  from  its  approach- 
ing the  neareft  to  the  names  of  places,  &c  which  that 
language leftinmoSt  countries  where  it  prevailed,  and 
from  its  moft  obvious  affinity  tothofe  tongues,  ancient 
or  modern,  which  have  been  in  any 'meafure  derived 
from  the  old  Celtic.  The  Gaelic  has  all  the  marks  of 
an  original  and  primitive  language.  Moft  of  the  words 
are  expreSfiveof  fome  property  or  quality  of  the  ob- 
jects which  they  denote.  This,  together  with  the 
variety  of  its  founds  (many  of  which,  efpecially  of 
thofe  that  exprefs  the  foft  and  mournful  pailions,  are 
peculiar  toitfelf ),  renders  it  highly  adapted  for  poetry. 
It  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  language  of 
court,  in  Scotland  till  the  reign  of  Malcom  Can  more. 
The  Gaelic  epithet  of  Ca?i  more,  or  "  large  head,'* 
by  which  this  king  is  distinguished,  feems  to  intimate 
fo  much.  In  fome  particular  parliaments  at  leaft,  it 
was  fpoken  much  later,  as  in  th  at  held  by  Robert  the 
Bruce  at  Ardchattan.  That  it  has  been  formerly  a 
good  deal  cultivated,  appears  from  the  Style  and  com- 
plexion of  its  poems  and  tales,  and  from  Several  an- 
cient MSS,  that  have  come  down  to  the  preSent  times. 
To  Strangers  the  Gaelich  as  aforbiding  afpect,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  its  quiefcent  confonants  (which 
are  retained  to  mark  the  derivation  of  words  and  their 
variational  cafe  and  tenfe),  but  its  found  is  abun- 
dantly mufical  and  harmonious;  and  its  genius  Strong 
and  mafculine.  Its  alphabet  confiSts  of  18  letters  of 
which  one  is  an  afpirate,  12  are  confonants,  and  five 
are  vowels. 

The  Highlanders  are  beginning  of  late  to  apply 
to  learning,  agriculture,  and  efpecially  to  com- 
merce, for  which  their  country,  every  where  indented 
with  arms  of  the  fea,  is  peculiarly  favourable.  Cattle 
is  the  chief  Staple  of  the  country;  but  it  produces 
more  grain  than  would  fupply  its  inhabitants,  if  lb 
much  of  it  were  not  coufumed  in  whiSky.  The  natives 
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Highmore.  arcbeginningto  avail  therafelves  of  their  mines,woods, 

; „ wool,  and  fifheries;  and  by  a  vigorous  application,  with 

the  due  encouragement  of  government,  may  become  a 
profperous  and  ufeful  people. 

The  Highlanders  arc  of  a  quick  and  penetrating  ge- 
nius, ftrongly  tinctured  with  a  curiolity  or  thirit  of 
knowledge,  which  difpofes  them  to  learn  any  thing 
very  readily.  They  are  active  and  induilrious,  where 
oppreflion  does  not  difcourage  them  by  fecluding  even 
the  hope  of  thriving.  They  are  remarkably  bold  and 
adventurous,  which  qualifies  them  for  being  excellent 
feameri  and  foldiers.  They  are  generally  of  a  middle 
fize,  rather  above  it  than  other  wife ;  their  eyes  are 
briik  and  lively,  their  features  diflindly  marked,  and 
their  perfons  tight  and  wellmade.  Their  countenance 
is  open  and  ingenuous,  and  their  temper  frank  and 
communicative. 

HIGHMORE,  (Jofeph,  Efq;)  an  eminent  paint- 
er, was  borne  in  the  parifh  of  St  James's,  Garlickhithe, 
London,  June  13,  1692,  being  the  third  fon  of  Mr 
Edward.Highmore,  a  coal-merchant  in  Thames-ftreet. 
Having  fuch  an  early  and  ftrong  inclination  to  paint- 
ing that  he  eould  think  of  nothing  elfe  with  pleafure, 
his  father  endeavoured  to  gratify  him  in  a  propofal  to 
his  uncle,  who  was  ferjeant-painter  to  king  William, 
and  with  whom  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Thornhill 
had  ferved  his  apprenticeihip.  But  this  was  afterwards 
for  good  reafons  declined,  and  he  was  articled  as  clerk 
to  an  attorney,  July  18,  1707  ;  but  fo  much  againft 
his  own  declared  inclination,  that  in  about  three  years 
he  began  to  form  refolutions  of  indulging  his  natural 
difpolition  to  his  favourite  art,  having  continually  em- 
ployed, hisleifure  hours  in  deligning,  and  in  the  ftudy 
of  geometry,  perfpedive,  architedure,  and  anatomy, 
but  without  any  inftrudors  except  books.  He  had 
afterwards  an  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  in  ana- 
tomy, by  attending  the  ledures  of  Mr  Chefclden,  be- 
fides  entering  himfelf  at  the  painters  academy  in 
,  Great  Qjteen-ftreet,  where  he  drew  10  years,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  particularly  noticed  by  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  who  diflinguifhed  him  by  the  name  of 
^*  the  young  Lawyer."  On  June  13th  1714,  his 
clerkfhip  expired  ;  and  on  March  26th  1715,  he  be- 
gan painting  as  a  profeffion,  and  fettled  in  the  city. 
In  the  fame  year  Dr  Brook  Taylor  publifhed  his  "  Li- 
near Perfpedive  ;  or  a  new  method  of  reprefenting 
juftly  all  manner  of  objeds  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in 
all  fitn  itionsr"  On  this  complete  and  univerfal  theory 
•ur  artift  grounded  his  fnbfequentpradjce  ;  and  it  has 
keen  generally  allowed,  that  few,  if  any  of  the  profef- 
fion at  that  time,  were  fo  thorough  matters  of  that  ex- 
cellent but  intricate  fyftem.  In  1716,  he  married 
Mifs  Sufanna  Hiller,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Mr  An- 
thony Hiller  of  Effingham  in  Surrey  ;  a  young  lady 
in  every  refped  worthy  of  his  choice.  For  Mr  Chefel- 
den's  "  Anatomy  of  the  human  body,"  publifhed  in- 
1722,  he  made  drawings  from  the  real  fubjeds  at  the 
time  of  difTedion,  two  of  which  were  engraved  fou 
that  work,  and  appeared,  but  without  hisname,in  tables 
xii.and  xiii.  In  the  fame  year  on.  the  exhibition  of 
«  The  Confcious  Lover,"  written  by  Sir  Richard' 
Steele,  Mr  Highmore  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  author 
on  the  limits  of  filial  obedience,  pointing  out  a  mater 
rial  defedin  the  charader  of  Bevil,  with  that  clear - 
jiefs  and  preci fioa  for  which,  in  convcrfation  and  wri- 


ting, he  wasalways  remarkable,  as  the  pencil  by  no  Highmor?. 
means  engrofied  his  whole  attention.  His  reputation 
and  bufinefs  increafmg,  he  took  a  more  confpicuous 
ftation,  by  removing  to  a  h  oufe  in  Lincoln' s-Inn 
Fields,  in  March  1723-4;  and  an  opportunity  foon  of- 
fered of  introducing  him  advantageouily  to  the  nobi- 
lity, &c.  by  his  being  ddired,  by  Mr  Pine  the  engra- 
ver, to  make  the  drawings  for  his  prims  of  the  knights 
of  the  bath,  on  the  revival  of  that  order  in  1  725.  In 
confequence,  feveralofthe  knights  had  their  portraits 
alfo  by  the  lame  hand,  fome  of  them  whole  lengths; 
and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  in  particular,  was  attend- 
ed by  his  three  efquires,  with  a  perfpedive  viewof  king 
Henry  Vllth's  chapel.  This  capital  picture  is  now  at 
Godwood.  And  our  artift  was  fent  for  to  St  James's  by 
George  I.  to  draw  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  from 
which  Smith  fcraped^a  mezzotinto. 

In  1728,  Mr  Hawkins  Browne,  then  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  who  had  ever  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  talents  and  abili- 
ties, addreffed  to  him  a  poetical  epiftle  "  On  Defign 
and  Beauty;"  and,  fome  years  after,  an  Elegant  Latin 
Ode,  both  now  colleded  in  his  poems.  In  the  fum- 
merofi732,  Mr  Highmore  vifited.the  continent,  in 
company  with  Dr  Pemberton,  Mr  Benjamin  Robins, 
and  two  other  friends,  chiefly  with  a  viewof  feeing  the 
gallery  of  pidures  belonging  to  the  eledor  Palatine  at- 
Duffeldorp,  colleded  by  Rubens,  and  fuppofed  the 
beft  in  Europe.  At  Antwerp  alfo  he  had  peculiar 
pleafure  in  contemplating  the  works  of  his  favourite 
mailer.  In  their  return  they  vifited  the  principal 
towns  in  Holland.  In  1734,  he  made  alikeexcurfion, 
but  alone,  to  Paris,  where  he  received  great  civilities 
from  his  countrymen  then  there,  particularly  the  duke 
of  Kingfton,  Dr  Hickman  (histutor),  Robert  Knight, 
Efq;  (the  late  cafhier),  &c.  Here  he  had  the  fatis- 
fadion  of  being  fliown,  by  cardinal  de  Polignac,  his 
famous  group  of  antique  ftatues,  the  court  of  Lyco-.  - 
medes,  then  juft  brought  from  Rome,  and  filice  pur-  • 
chafed  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  deftroyed  at  Char- 
lottenbourgin  1760  by  the  Ruffians.  In  1742,  ho 
had  the  honour  to  paint  the  late  prince  and  princefs 
of  Wales  for  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha;  ashe  had  fome 
years  after  the  late  queen  of  Denmark  for  that  court. 
The  publication  of  "  Pamela,"  in  1 744.  gave  rife  to 
a  fet  of  paintings  by  Mr  Highmore,  which  were  en* 
graved  by  two  French  engravers,  and  publifhed  by 
fubfeription  in  1745.  In  the  fame  year  he  painted 
the  only  original  of  the  late  general  Wolfe,  then  about 
18.  His  Pamela  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
and  friendfhip  of  the  excellent  author  whofe  pidure 
he  drew,  and  for  whom-he  painted  the  only  original 
of  Dr  Young.  In  1 750  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe 
his  wife.  On  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  academy  of 
painting,  fculpture,  &c.  in  1753,  he  was  eleded  on* 
of  the  profeilbrs ;  an  honour  which,  on  account  of 
his  many  avocations,  he  defired  to -decline.  In  1754 
he  publifhed  **■  A  critical  examination  of  thofe  two 
Paintings  [by  Rubens]  on  the  cieling  of  the  Ban* 
queting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  in  which  Architedurc 
is  introduced,  fo  far  as  relates  to  Perfpedive  ;  to- 
gether with  the  Difcuffion  of  a  Queftion  which  has 
been  the  Subjed  of  Debate  among  Painters:"  print- 
ed in  4to. .  In  the  folution  of  this  queftion,  he  pro- 
ved that  Rubens  and  feveral  other  great  painters 
were  miiUken.in  the  pradke,  and.Mr.Kirby  and  fe^ 
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Highmore.  veral  other  authors  in  the  theory.     And  in  the   17th 
-       *—^  voiume  of  the  "  Monthly  Review,"  he  animadverted 
(anonymoully)  on   Mr  Kirby's  unwarrantable  treat- 
ment of  Mr  Ware,  and  detected  and  expofed  his  er- 
rors, even  when  he  exuks  in  his  own  fuperior  fcience. 
Of  the  many  portraits  which  Mr  Highmore  painted, 
in  a  large  practice  ot"  46  years  (of  which  i'everal  have 
been  engraved),'  it  is  impoflible  and  ufelefs  to  difcufs 
particulars.  Some  of  the  moil  capital  in  the  hiftorical 
branch,  which  was  then  much  lefs  cultivated  than  it  is 
at  prefent,  ihall  only  be  mentioned,  viz.  "  Hagar  and 
Ilhmael,"  a  prefent  to  the  Foundling-hofpital :  "  The 
good  Samaritan,"  painted  for  Mr  Shepherd  of  Camp- 
fey  Am  :    l<  The  finding  of  Mofes,"  purchaied  at  his 
iale  by  colonel  (now  general)  Lifter  :  "  TheFiarlowe 
family,  as  defcribed  in  Clariifa,"  now  in  the  pofTeilion 
ef  Thomas  WatkinfonPayler,  Efq;  at  HeydeninKent: 
"  Clariifa,"   the  portrait  mentioned  in   that  work  : 
<(  The  Graces  unveiling  Nature,"  drawn  by  memory 
from  Rubens  :  **  The  Clementina  of  Grandifon,  and 
the  queen  mother  of  Edward  IV.  with   her  younger 
fon,  &c.  in  Weftminfter-abbey  ;"  the  three  laft  in 
the  poffeflion  o"f  his  fon. 

In  r76i,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Duncombe,  fon  to  one  of  his  oldeft  friends, 
he  took  a  refohuion  of  retiring  from  bufinefs,  and  dif- 
pofmgof  his  collection  of  pictures,  which  he  did  by 
suction,  in  March  1 762,  and  foon  after  removed  to  his 
fon-in-law's  at  Canterbury,  where  he  paifed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  without  ever  revifiting  the  metro- 
polis. But  though  he  had  laid  down  the  pencil,  he 
never  wanted  employment:  fo  active  and  vigorous  was 
his  mind,  that  with  a  conftitutional  flow  of  fpirits, 
and  a  relifh  for  inftructive  fociety,  he  was  never  lefs 
**  alone  than  when  alone;"  and  befides  his  prof  effional 
purfuits  abovementioned,  to  philofophy,  both  natu- 
jal  and  moral,  and  alfo  divinity,  he  laudably  dedica- 
ted his  time  and  attention.  No  man  had  more  clear- 
nefs  and  precifion  of  ideas,  or  a  more  ardent  defire  to 
know  the  truth ;  and,  when  known,  confeientioufly 
to  purfue  it.  "With  ftrong  paffions,  ever  guided  by 
the  ftricteft  virtue,  he  had  a  tender,  fufceptible  heart, 
always  open  to  the  diftreffes  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  always  ready  to  relieve  them.  His  capital  work 
of  the  literary  kind,  was  his  "  Practice  and  per- 
fpective,  on  the  principles  of  Dr  Brook  Taylor,  &c." 
written  many  years  before,  but  not  publiihed  till  r  763, 
when  it  was  printed  for  Nourfe,  in  one  vol.  4to.  This 
rot  only  evinced  his  fcientific  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
ject,  hxw.  removed  by  its  perfpicuity,  the  only  objection 
that  can  be  made  to  the  fyftem  of  Dr  Taylor.  It  ac- 
cordingly received  from  his  friends  and  the  intelligent 
public,  the  applaufes  it  deferved.  In  1765  he  pub- 
limed  (without  his  name)  "  Obfervations  on  a 
Pamphlet  intituled,  *  Chriftianity  not  founded  on, 
Argument;"  in  which,  after  mowing  that  it  is  a 
continued  irony,  and  lamenting  that  fo  ample  a  field 
ftionld  be  offered  the  author  of  it  for  the  difplay  ef 
lis  fophiftry ;  he  gives  up  creeds,  articles,  and  cat 
techifms,.  as  out-works  raifed  by  fallible  men,  and, 
eonfiningrhimfelf  to  the  defence  of  the  gofpel,  or  ci- 
tadel,  lhows,  that  pure  primitive  Chriitianity,  though  : 
affaul ted  by  infidels,  will  ever,  remain  impregnable. 
His  opinion  of  Rubens  may  be  feen  in  the  Gentle- - 
man's  Magazin-Xfor  1766,  pv  353,  under  the  title  of 
**  Remarks  on  fome  parages  in  Mr  Webb's  inquiry. 
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into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,    &c."     In  the  fame  Highmore. 

year  he  publiihed,  with  only.his  initials,  "  J.  H."  * *— ' 

two  fin  all  volumes  of  <<  Effays,  moral,  religious,  and 
mifctllaneous  ;    with  a  Translation  in  profe  of  Mr 
Browne's   Latin    Poem    on    the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,"  {"elected  from  a  lar^e  number  written  at  his  lei- 
fure,  at  difterents  periods  of  life.   "  As  fuch  (fays  Dr 
Hawkefworth)  they  do  the  author  great  credit.  They 
are  not  excurlions  of  fancy,  but  efforts  of  thought,  and 
indubitable  indications  of  a  vigorous  and  active  mind." 
In   the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1769,  p.  287,  he 
communicated  "  A  natural  and  obvious  Manner  of 
conducting  Sun-dials,    deduced  from  the  Situation 
and    Motion  of  the   Earth  with  refped  to  the  Sun," 
explained  by  a  fcheme.  And  in  that  for  1788,  p.  526, 
his  remarks  on  colouring,  fuggelted  byway  of  a  note 
on  the  <<  Epiflle  to  an  eminent  Painter,"  will  fhow 
that  his  talents  were  by  no  means  impaired  at  the  age 
of  86.     Indeed  he  retained  them,  to  the  laft,  and 
had  even  ftrength  and  fpirit  fufficientto  enable  him  to 
ride  out  daily  on  horfeback  the  fummer  before  he  died. 
A  ftrong  constitution,  habitual  temperance,  and  con- 
ftant  attention  to  his  health  in  youth  as  well  as  in  age, 
prolonged  his  life,   and  preferved  his  faculties  to  his 
88th  year,  when  he  gradually  ceafed  to  breathe,  and, 
as  it  were/ fell  afleep  on  March  3. 1 780.     He  was  in- 
terred in  the  fouth  aille  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  lea- 
ving one  fon,  Anthony,  educated  in  his  own  profef- 
iion  ;  and  a  daughter,  Sufanna,  mentioned  above. 

His  abilities  as  a  painter  appear  in  his  works,  which 
will  not  *<nly  be  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  but- 
by  their  pofterity;  as  his  tints,  like  thofe  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyck,  inftead  of  being  impaired,  are  improved- 
by  time,  which  fome  of  them  have  now  withftood 
above  60  years.  His  idea  of  beauty,  when  he  indul- 
ged his  fancy,  was  of  the  higheft  kind  ;  and  his  know- 
ledge of  perfpective  gave  him  great  advantages  in  fa- 
mily-pieces, of  which  he  painted  more  than  any  one 
of  his  time.  He  could  take  a  likenefs  by  memory  as 
well  as  by  a  fitting,  as  appears  by  his  picture  of  the 
duke  of  Lorrain  (the  late  emperor),  which  Faber  en- 
graved; and  thofe  of  king  George  II.  (in  York-«f- 
fembly-room)  ;  queen  Caroline,  the  two  Mifs  Gun- 
nings, &c.  Like  many  other  great  painters,  he  had 
**  a  poet  for  his  friend,"  in  the  late  Mr  Browne;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  poem  addrefled  to  him  in  t  726, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Bunce,  at  that  time  of  Trinity-hall,  - 
Cambridge,  who  fucceeded  Mr  Highmore,  and  in 
1 780  was  vicar  of  St  Stephen's  near  Canterbury. 

HIGHNESS,  a  quality  or  title  of  honour  given  to  - 
princes. — The  kings  of  England  and  Spain  had  for- 
merly no  otlur  title  but  that  of  highnefs  ;  the  iirft  till . 
the  time  of  James  I.  and  the  fecend  till  that  of 
Charles  V. .  The  petty  princes  of  Italy  began  firft  to 
be  complimented  with  the  title  of  highnefs  in  the  year 
1630. — The  duke  of  Orleans  a  mimed  the  title  of  royal 
highnefs  in  the  year  163 1,  to  diitinguiih  Jiimfelf  from 
the  other  princes  of  France. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  late  king  of  Sardinia,  bore  the 
title  of  royal  highnefs,  on -account  of  his  pretenfions 
to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  It  is  faid  that  duke  only 
took  the  title  of  royal  highnefs ,  to  put  himfelf  above 
the.  duke  of  Florence,  who  was  called  great  duke; 
but  the  great  duke  afterwards  aifumed  the  title  of  roy- 
al highnefs,  to  put  himfelf  on  a  level  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy. -> 
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Uilarla        The  priii c.c  of  Conde  firft  took  the  tide  of  moft-fs- 
H         rene  highnefs,  leaving  that  of  fimple  highnefs  to  die 
Hihrodi.  natural  princes. 

v  '  HILARIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  every 
year  by  the  Romans  on  the  8th  of  the  calends  of 
April,  or  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybele  the 
mother  of  the  gods. 

The  hilaria  were  folemnized  with  great  pomp  and 
rejoicing.  Every  perfon  dreffed  himfelf  as  he  pleafed, 
and  took  the  marks  or  badges  of  whatever  dignity  or 
quality  he  had  a  fancy  for.  The  ftatue  of  the  god- 
defs  was  carried  in  proceffion  through  the  ftreets  of  the 
city,  accompanied. by  multitudes  in  the  molt  fplendid 
attire.  The  day  before  the  feffival  was  fpentin  tears 
and  mourning.  Cybele  reprefented  the  earth,  which 
at  this  time  of  die  year  begins  to  feel  the  kindly 
warmth  of  the  fpring  ;  fo  that  .this  hidden  tranfition 
from  forrow  to  joy  was  an  emblem  of  the  viciihtude  of  ' 
the  feafons  which  fuccecded  one  another. 

The  Romans  took  this  feaft  originally  from  the 
Greeks,  who  called  it  av*£ct<rt;  ,  q.  d.  afcenfus  ■  the 
eve  ©f, that  day  they  fpent  in  tears  and  lamentations, 
and  thenee  denominated  it  K*r«.€*.<rn,   dejcenjus. 

Afterwards,  the  Greeks  took  the  name  i'x«p<«  from 
the  Romans ;  as  appears  from  Photius,  in  his  extrad 
•of  the  life  of  the  philofopher  liidore. 

Cafaubonmaintains,  thatbefides  this  particular  figni- 
fication,  the  word  hilaria  was  alfo  a  general  name  for 
any  joyful  or  feftival  day,  whether  public  or  private 
•and  domeftic.     But  Salmalius  does  not  allow  of  this. 

Triftan,  tom.i.p.  482,  diftinguiihes  between  hilaria 
and  hilarise.  The  former,  according  to  him,  were 
public  rejoiciftgs;  and  the  latter,  prayers  made  in 
'  ^confequence  thereof;  or  even  of  any  private  feafl  or 
rejoicing,  as  a  marriage,  &c.  The  public  lafted  feve- 
ral  days  ;  during  which,  all  mourning  and  funeral  ce- 
remonies were  fufpended. 

HILARIUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  who  flouriihed  in  the  4th  century.     He  was 
iborn,  as  St  Jerome  informs  us,  at  Poi&iers,  of  a  good 
family  ;  who  gave  him  a  liberal  education  in  the  Pa- 
gan religion,  and  which  he  did  not  forfake  till  he 
was  arrived  at  maturity.     Ke  was  advancedto  the  bi- 
fnopricof  Poi&iers  in  the  year  355,  according  to  Ba- 
ronius;  and  became  a  moft  zealous  champion  for  the 
^orthodox  faith,  particulary  againft  the  Arians,  who 
were  at  that  time  gaining  ground  in  France.    -He  af- 
fembled  feveral  councils  there,  in  which  the  determi- 
nations of  the  fynods  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia  were  con- 
demned.    He  wrote  atreatife  concerning  fynods  :  and 
a  famous  work  in  12  books  on  the  Trinity,  which  is 
much  admired  by  the  orthodox  believers.     He  died  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  367.     His  works  have  been 
many  times  publiihed  ;  but  the  laft  and  beft edition  of 
them  was  given  by  the  Benedictines  at  Paris  in  1693. 
HILARODI,  in  the  ancient  mufic  and  poetry,  a 
fort  of  poets  among  the  Greeks,  who  went  about  fing- 
ing  little  gay  poems  or  fongs,  fomewhat  graver  than 
the  Ionic  pieces,  accompanied  with  fome  inftrument. 
From  the  ftreets  they  were  at  laft  introduced  into 
tragedy,   as  the   magodi- were  into  comedy.     They 
appeared  dreffed  in  white,  and  were  crowned  with 
gold.     At  firfl  they  wore  lhoes  ;  but  afterwards  they 
affirmed  the  crepida,  being  only  a  foLe  tied  over  with 
.ailrap. 
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HILAB.Y-tep.m.     See  Term  Hilarf 

HILDESHEIM,  a  fmall  diftricl  of  Germany,  in        || 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.     It  lies  between  the  du-      Hill. 
chics  of  Lunenburg  and  Brunfwick  ;  and  may  be  about  v~— v— 
2  J  from  e  a  ft  to  weft,  and   36  from  north  to  fouth. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Leine  and  Innerfiy.      The 
foil  is  fertile  ;  and  its  principal  places  are  Peine,  Sar- 
fted,  Bruggen,  and  Alveld.  Hildeiheim, from  whence 
it  takes  its  name,  is  governed  as  an  imperial  city.    Its 
biihop  is  now  elector  of  Cologne. 

Hilpesheim,  a  ftrong  city  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Saxony,  with  a  Roman -catholic  bifhop's  fee  whofe 
bifhop  is  fovereign.  "It  is  a  free  imperial  city,  tho'  in 
fome  things  dependent  on  the  biihop.  It  is  a  large 
town  well  built  and  fortified.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Old  Town  and  the  New,  which  have  each  their  fe- 
parate  council.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Irneft,  in  E. 
Long.  10.  o.N.  Lat.  52.  17. 

HILL,  a  term  denoting  any  confiderable  eminence 
on  the  earth's  furface.  It  is  fometimes  fynonymous 
with  the  word  wioimtain  ;  though  generally  it  denotes 
only  the  leffer  eminences,  the  word  mou)itahi  being 
particularly  applied  to  the  very  largeft.  See  Moun- 
tain. 

Hill  (Aaron),  a  poet  of  considerable  eminence, 
the  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  Malmefbury-abbey  in  Wilt- 
fliire,  was  born  in  168  5.  His  father's  imprudence  having 
cut  ofFhis  paternal  inheritance,  he  left  Weftminfler 
fchool  at  14  years  of  age  ;  and  embarked  for  Conftan- 
tinople,  to  vifit  lord  Paget  the  Englilh  ambaffador 
there,  who  was  his  diftant  relation.  Lord  Pagetrecei- 
ved  him  with  furprize  andpleafure^  provided  him  a  tu- 
tor, and  fent  him  to  travel  :  by  which  opportunity  he 
faw  Egypt,  Paleftine,  and  a  great  part  of  the  eaft ;  and 
returning  home  with  his  noble  patron,  vifited  moft  of 
die  courts  of  Europe.  About  the  year  1709,  he  pub- 
liihed his  firft  poem  intided  Camillus,  in  honour  of 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  who  had  been  general  in 
Spain;  and  being  the  fame  year  made  niafter  of 
Drury-lane  theatre,  he  wrote  his  firft  tragedy, Elfred,or 
the  fair  Inconftant.  In  1710,  he  becamemafter  of  the 
opera-houfe  in  the  Hay-market ;  when  he  wrote,  an 
opera  called  Rinaldo,  whichmet  with  great  fuccefs,  be- 
ing the  firft  that  Mr  Handel  fet  to  mufic  after  he  came 
to  England.  Unfortunately  for  Mr  Hill,  he  was  a  pro- 
jector as  well  as  poet,,  and  in  171 5  obtained  a  patent 
for  extracting  oil  from  beech-nuts  ;  which  underta- 
king, whether  good  or  bad,mifcarried  after  engaging 
three  years  of  his  attention.  He  was  alfo  concerned  in 
the  firft  attempt  to  fettle  the  colony  of  Georgia  ;  from 
which  he  never  reaped  any  advantage  :  andin  1728  he 
made  a  journey  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  a 
fcheme  of  applying  the  woods  there  to  fliip- building; 
in  which  alfo  he  loft  his  labour.  Mr  Hill  feems  to  have 
lived  in  perfect  harmonywith  all  the  writersofhistime, 
except  Mr  Pope,  with  whom  he  had  a  fhort paper-war, 
occafioned  by  that  gentleman's  introducing  him  in 
the  Duncaid,  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  prize 
offered  by  the  goddefs  of  Dullnefs,  in  the  following 
lines  : 

"  Then  Hill  effay'd ;  fcarce  vanifli'd  out   of  fight, 
"   He  buoys  up  inftant,  and  returns  to  light ; 
"   He  bears  no  token  of  the  fabler  itreams, 
"  He  mounts  far  off  among  the  Swans  «f  Thames.1' 

This,  though  far  the  gentleft  piece  of  fatire  in  the  whole* 

poem» 
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Hill;      poem1,  and  conveying  at  the   fame  time  an  oblique 

— '  compliment ,  roufed  Mr  Hill  to  take  fome  notice  of  it  ; 

which,  he  did  by  a  poem  written  during  his  peregrina- 
tion in  the  north,  intitled,  "The  progrefs  of  wit,  a 
caveat  for  the  Life  of  an  eminent  writer  ;"  which  he 
begins  with  the  following  eight  lints,  in  which  Mr 
Pope'stoo  well-known  difpoliiion  is  elegantly,  yet  very 
Severely  characterized  : 

<l  Tuneful  Alexi*  on  the  Thames'  fair  fide, 
*'  The  Ladies  play-thing  and  the  Mufe's  pride  • 
"  With  merit  popular,  and  with  wit  polite, 
"  Bafy  tho'  vain,  and  elegant  tho'  light  ; 
"  Defiring  and  deferving  others  praile, 
"'  1/oorly  accepts  a  Fame  he  ne'er  repays  : 
"  Unborn  to  cherifh,  fncakiugly  approves  ; 
•'  And  wants  the  foul  to  fpread  the  worth  he  loves." 
The  fntakmgly  approves,    in  the  couplet,   Mr   Pope 
was  much  affected  by  :  andindeed  through  their  whole 
controverfy  afterwards,  in  which   it  was  generally 
thought  that  Mr  Hill  had   much  the  advantage,   Mr 
Popefeemsrathcr  to  exprefs  hisrepentanceby  denying 
the  offence,  than  to  vindicate  himfelf  fuppoling  it  to 
have  been  given.   Befides  the  above  poems,  Mr  Hill, 
among  many  others,  wrote  one, called  The  northern  Jlar, 
upon  the  actions  of  Czar  Peter  the  Great  ;  for  which 
he  was  feveral  years  afterwards  complimented  with  a 
gold  medal  from  the  emprefs  Catharine,  according  to 
the  Czar's  delire  before  his  death.  He  likewife  alter- 
ed fome  of  Shakefpeare's  plays,  and  tranilated  fome  of 
Voltaire's.     His  lalt  production  was  Merope  ;  which 
was  brought  upon  the  ftage  in  Drury-lane  by  Mr  Gar- 
rick.     He  died    on  the  8th   of  February  1749,   as  1Z 
is  faid,  in  the  very  minute  of  the  earthquake  ;  and  af- 
ter his  deceafe  four  volumes  of  his  works  in  profe  and 
verte  were  published  in  octavo,  andhis  dramatic  works 
in  two  volumes. 

Hill  (Sir  John),  a  voluminous  writer,  was  origi- 
nally bred  an  apothecary,  but  his  marrying  early  and 
without  a  fortune,  made  him  very  foon  look  round  for 
other  refources  than  his  profedion.  Having,  there- 
fore, in  his  apprenticelhip, attended  the  botanical  lec- 
tures of  the  company,  and  being  poileiTed  of  quick  na- 
tural parts,  he  foon  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  parts  of  botany  :  from 
whence  beino-  recommended  to  the  late  duke  of  Rich- 
jnond  and  lord  Petre,  he  was  by  them  employed  in  the 
inflection  and  arrangement  of  their  botanic  gardens. 
Afhfted  by  the  liberality  of  thefe  nobleman,  he  exe- 
cuted a  fcheme  of  travelling  over  the  kingdom,  to  col- 
lect the  moil  rare  and  uncommon  plants  ;  which  he  af- 
terwards publifhed  by  fubfeription  :  but  after  great  re- 
fearchesandua common  ind:  ftry^thisundcrtakingiurn- 
edout  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  expectation.  The 
ftage  next  prefented  itfelf,  as  a  foil  in  which  genius 
might  fUnd  a  chance  of  flouri filing  :  but  after  two  or 
three  unfuccefsful  attempts*  it  was  found  he  had  no 
pretentious  either  to  the  fock  or  bufkin  ;  which  once 
more  reduced  him  to  his  botanical  purfuits,  and  his 
bufmefs  as  an  apothecary.  At  length,  about  the  year 
1746,  hetranflated  from  the  Greek,  a  fmall  tract,  writ- 
ten by  Theophraftus,  on  Gems,  which  he  publifhed  by 
fubfeription  ;  and  which  being  well  executed,  procured 
him  friends,reputation,and  money. Encouraged  by  this, 
he  engaged  in  works  of  greater  extent  and  importance. 
The  firft  he  undertook  was  A  general  natural  hiflory, 
in  3  vols  folio.  He  next  engaged,  in  conjunction  with 
George  Lewis  Scott,  Efqj  infurniihing  a  Supplement 
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to  Chambers's  Dictionary.  He  at  the  fame  time  ftarted      Hill 
the  Britifh  Magazine  ;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
greatnumber  of  ihefe  and  other  works,  fome  of  which     Hillan. 
leemed  to  claim  the  continued   attention   of  a  whole  '       s/ 
life,  he  carried  on  a  daily  elfay,  under  the  title  of  In- 
fpetfor.     Amidft  this  hurry  of  bulinefs,  Mr  Hill  was 
fo  laborious  and  ready  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  was 
withal  fo  exact  an  oeconomift  of  his  time,  that  he  fcarce- 
ly  ever  milled  a  public  amufement  for  many  years  : 
where,  while  he  rtlaxedfrom  the  fevercr  purfuits  of  ftu- 
dy,  he  gleaned  up  articles  of  information  for  his  perio- 
dical works.     It  would  not  be  eafy  to  Lrace   Mr  Hill, 
now  Dr    Hill  (for  he  procured  a  diploma  from  the 
college  of  St  Andrew's),  through  all  his  various  pur- - 
fuits  in  life.     A  quarrel  he  had  with  the   Royal   So- 
ciety, for  being  refuted  as  a  member,  which  provoked 
him  to  ridicule  that  learned  body,  in  A  review  of  the 
works  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  4to,  1751  ;  to- 
gether with  his  over-writing  himfelf  upon  all  fubjects 
without  refer  ve  ;  madehim  link  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
public  nearly  in  the  fame  pace  as  he  had  afcended.  He 
found  as  ufual,  however,  refources  in  his   own  inven- 
tion.    He  applied  himfelf  to  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain fimple  medicines  ;  fuch  as  the  elfencc    of  water- 
dock,  tincture  of  velerian,  balfam  of  honey,  &x.  The- 
well-known  fimplicity  of  thefe  medicines  made  the 
public  judge  favourably  of  their  effects,  infomuch  that" 
they  had  a  rapid  fale,  and  once  more  enabled  the  doc- 
tor to  figure  in  that  flyle  of  life  ever  fo  congenial  tohis 
inclination.     Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  firft  of 
thefe  medicines,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earl' 
of  Bute,  through  whofe  intereft  he  acquired  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  with  an  hand- 
fome  falary  :  and  to  wind  up  the  whole  of  an  extraor- 
dinary life,  having,  alittlc  before  his  death,  teized  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  himfelf  to  the  knowledge  of 
thekingof  Sweden,  that  monarch  invefted  him  with 
©neof  the  orders   of  his  court,  which  title  he  had   not- 
the  happinefs  of  enjoying  above  two  years.   He  died 
towards  the  clote  of  the  year  1775. 

HILLEL,  fenior,  of  Babylon,  prefident  of  the 
fanhedrim  of  Jerufakm.  He  formed  a  celebrated  fchool 
there,  in  which  he  maintained  the  oral  traditions  of  the 
Jews  againit  Shamai,  his  colleague,  whote  difciples 
adhered  only  to  the  written  law ;  and  this  controverfy 
gave  rife  to  the  tects  of  Pharitees  and  Scribes.  Pie  was 
likewife  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Talmud.  He  alio 
laboured  much  at  giving  a  correct  edition  ofthefa- 
ored  text ;  and  there  is  attributed  to  him  an  ancient 
manufcript  bible,  which  bears  his  name.  He  riou- 
riihed  about  30  years  B.  C.  and  died  in  a  very  advan- 
ced age. 

Hillel,  the  nafi,  or  prince,  another  learned  Jew,"- 
the  grandfon  of  Judas  Hakkadoih,  or  the  Saint,  the. 
author  of  the  Milhua,  lived  in  the  fourth  century..  He 
compofed  a  cycle  ;  and  was  one  of  the  principal  doc- 
tors of  the  Gemara.  The  greatefl  number  of  the 
Jewifh  writers  attribute  to  him  the  correct  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text  which  bears  the  name  of Hiltnl, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article.  There  have  been  feveral  other  Jewifll 
writers  of  the  fame  name. 

HILLIA,  in   botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  tbe  ITexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;   and 
in  the  naturalmethod  ranking  with  rhote  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtfuL  The  calyx  is  hexaphillous ;  the  co- 
rolla,- 
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Hillfbo-   rolla  cleft  in  fix  parts,  and  very  long ;  the  berry  ixtfe- 
-ough     rior,,bilocular,  andpolyfpermous. 
II    r        HILLSBOROUGH,  a   borough,  fair,    and  poft- 
-.Huickey.    town^  ;n  tne  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulfter, 
'69  miles  from  Dublin.     Here  isa  fine  feat  of  theearl 
of  Hillfborough.    The  town  is  pleafamly  fituated  and 
ahnoil  new  built,  in  view  of  Li/burn,  Belfaft,  and  Car- 
rickfergus  bay  ;  the  church  is  magnificent,  having  an 
elegant  fpire,  as  lofty  as  that  of  St  Patrick's  in  Dub- 
lin, and  (even  painted  windows.    -Hereis  an   excel- 
lent inn,  and  a  thriving  manufacture  of  muflins.     It 
has  three  fairs,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
This  place  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Hillf- 
.borough.     N.  Lat.  54.  30.  W.  Long.  6.  20. 

Htllsborough,  in  North  Carolina.  See  North 
-Carolina. 

HILUM,,  among  botauifts,  denotes  the  eye  of  a 
bean. 

HIMERA  (anc.  geog.),  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
Sicily  ;  one  running  northwards  into  the  Tufcan  fea, 
now  called  Fiume  di  Termini  -,  and  the  other  fouthwards 
-into  the  Lybian  ;  dividing  Sicily  into  two  parts,  be- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  Syracufans  to  the  eaft 
.and  Carthaginians  to  the  well;  not  riling  from  the 
fame,  but  from  different  fprings. 

Him  era  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the 
month  of  the  Himera,  which  ran  northwards,  on  its 
left  or  weft  fide  :  A  colony  of  Zancle  :  afterwards  dc- 
ftroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  (Diodorus  Siculus). 

HIMERENSES  Thermae  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  that  Himera  which  runs  to 
the  north.  After  the  definition  of  the  town  of  Hi- 
mera by  the  Carthaginians,  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as 
remained,  fettled  in  the  fame  territory,  not  far  from 
the  ancient  town.  Now  Termini.  Made  a  Roman  co- 
lony by  Auguftus. 

HIN,  a  Hebrew  meafure  of  capacity  for  things  li- 
quid, containing  the  fixth  part  of  an  ephah,  or  one 
gallon  two  pints  Englilh  meafure. 

HINCKLEY,  a  market-town  of  Leicefterfhire, 
built  on  a  riling  ground,  nearly  on  the  borders  of  Lei- 
cefterfhire, from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Roman 
Watling-ftreet  road.  It  is  diftant  from  Coventry  and 
Leicefter  15  miles  each,  and  102  from  London.  It 
has  been  much  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent,  the  back 
lanesbetweentheorchardshavingcvidentlybeenftreets 
originally,  and  the  traces  of  the  town-wall  and  ditch 
are  in  many  places  yet  vilible.  There  are  veltiges  of 
two  Roman  works,  viz.  the  mount  near  the  river,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  bath  near  St  Nicholas  church,  where 
teflelated  pavements  have  been  dug  up.  The  Jewery 
wall  is  faid  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Janus.  The 
vcaftle  was  inhabited  by  John  of  Gaunt ;  but  is  now  no 
anore,  the  fcite  being  converted  into  garden  ground, 
ithe  caftle-hill  confiderably  lowered,  and  a  gentleman's 
boufe  erected  on  die  fpotin  1770.  The  fteeple  of  the 
prefent  church  was  built  with  fome  of  the  ftones  of 
thecaftle.  Tlie  town  is  now  divided  into  the  borough, 
and  the  bond  without  the  liberties.  It  has  a  good 
market  on  Mondays,  and  a  fair  in  Auguft.  The  chief 
manufacture  is  {lockings  and  fine  ale.  The  town  is 
laid  to  contain  about  750  houfes.  There  are  two 
churches,  one  chapel,  and  a  place  of  worfhip  for  the 
Roman  Catholics,  befides  four  meeting-houfes.  The 
church  is  a  neat  large  old  ftructurc  with  a  modern 
tower  and  a  fpire,  the  body  of  it  was  built  in  the  1  3th- 
sentury,  and  near  it  are  three  mineral  fprings.  This 
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town  is  faid  to  be  the  middle  and  higheft    ground  in      Hind 
England  ;  and  from  it  50  churches  may    be  fcen,  be- 
fides gentlemens  feats.     It  received  great  damage  by 
a  fire  Sept.  5.  1728. 

HIND,  a  female  flag  in  the  third  year  of  its  age. 
See  Cervus. 

HIN  DON,  a  fmall  town  of  Wilt  (hire-  in  England, 
which  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  2.  14.  N.  Lat.  51.  12. 

HINDOOS,  or  Gentoos,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  India  known  by  the  name  of  Htndottan  or  the 
Mogul's  empire,  who profefs  the  religion  of  the  Bra- 
mins,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  an- 
cient Gymnofophifts  of  Ethiopia. 

From  the  earlied  period  of  hiftory  thefepeople  feem. 
to  have  maintained  the  fame  religion,  laws,  and  cuf- 
toms,  which  they  do  at  this  day  ;  and  indeed  they  and         x 
the  Chinefe  are  examples    of  prefervance  in  thefe  re-  Their  divi- 
fpects  altogether  unknown  in  the  weftern  world.     In  fion  ints 
the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus   they  are  faid  to  have  tribes  or 
been  divided  into  feven  calls  or  tribes  ;  but  theinter-  cafts* 
courfe  betwixt  Europe  and    India  was  in  his  time  fo 
fmall,  that  we  may  well  fuppofe  the  hiftorian  to  have 
been  miftaken,  and  that  the  fame  tenacity  for  which 
they  are  f©  remarkable  in  other  refpeftshas  manifefted 
itfelf  alfoin  this.     At  prefent  they  are  divided  only 
into  four  tribes  ;   1.  The  Bramin  ;  2.  The  Khatry ; 
3.  The  Bhyfe  ;  and,  4.  The  Soodera.     All  thefe  have 
diftinctandfeparatc  offices,  and  cannot,  according  to 
their  laws  intermingle  with  each  other  ;  but  for  cer- 
tain offences  they  are  fubject  to  the  lofs  of  their  eaft, 
which  is  reckoned  the  higheft  punifhment  they  can 
fuffer  ;  and  hence  is  formed  a  kind  ©f  fifth  call  named 
Pariars  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  but  in    the  Shan- 
fcrit  or  facred  language  Chandalas.  Thefe  are  efteem- 
ed  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  are  never  emploved 
butin  the meaneft offices.     There  is  befides  a  general 
divifion  which  pervades  the  four  calls  in  difcriiy.inately ; 
and   which   is  taken  from  the  worfhip  of  their  gods 
V'tjhnou  and  Skeevah  ;  the  worfhippers  of  the  former 
being  named  Vijknou-bukht  1  of  the  latter,  Sheevah- 
bukht. 

Of  thefe  four  cafls  the  bramins  are  accounted  the 
forcmoft  in  every  refpect  ;  and  all  the  laws  have  fuch 
an  evident  partiality  towards  them,  as  cannot  but  in- 
duce us  to  fuppofe  that  they  have  had  the  principal 
hand  in  framing  them.  They  are  not,  however,  al- 
lowed to  alfume  the  fovereignty  :  the  religious  cere- 
monies and  the  inftruclion  of  the  people  being  their 
peculiar  province.  They  alone  are  allowed  to  read  the 
Veda  or  facred  books  ;  the  Khatries,  or  eaft  next  in 
dignity,  being  only  allowed  to  hear  them  read ;  while 
the  other  two  can  only  read  the  Sajtras  or  commenta- 
ries npon  them.  As  for  the  poor  Chandalas,  they 
dare  not  enter  a  temple,  or  be  prefent  at  any  religious 
ceremony. 

In  point  of  precedency  the  bramins  claim  a  fupe- 
riority  even  to  the  princes;  the  latter  being  chofen 
out  of  the  Khatry  of  fecond  eaft.  A  rajah  will  receive 
with  refpeel  the  food  that  is  prepared  by  a  brahman, 
but  the  latter  will  eat  nothing  that  has  been  prepared 
by  any  member  of  an  inferior  call.  The  punifhment 
of  a  bramin  for  any  crime  is  much  milder  than  if 'he 
had  belonged  to  another  tribe  ;  and  the  greateft  crime 
that  can  b«  committed  is  the  murder  of  a  bramin. 
No  magiftrate  mull  defire  the  death  of  one  of  thefe  fa- 
cred perfons,  or  cut  off  one  of  his  limbs.     They  mufl 
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Hindoos,  be  readily  admitted  into  the  prefencc  even  of  prince 
J  whenever  they  pleafe:  when  paifengersin  a  boat,  they 
muff  be  the  firfl  to  enter  and  to  go  out  ;  and  the  water- 
man muft  befides  carry  them  for  nothing;  everyone 
who  meets  them  on  the  road  being  likewife  obliged  to 
give  place  to  them. 

All  thepriefts  are  chofen  from  among  this  order, 
fuch  as  are  not  admitted  to  the  facerdotal  function  be- 
ing  employed  as  fecretaries  and  accountants .  Thefe 
can  never  afterwards  become  priefts,  but  continue  to 
be  greatly  reverenced  by  the  other  cafls. 

The  Khatry  or  fecond  call  are  thofe  from  among 
whom  the  fovereigns  are  chofen. — The  Bhyfeor  Ba- 
nians, who  confUiute  the  third  caft,  have  the  charge 
of  commercial  affairs  ;  and  the  Soodera,  or  fourth  caft, 
the  moft  numerous  of  all,  comprehend  the  labourers 
and  ardfans.  Thefe  laft  are  divided  into  as  many 
clafTes  as  there  are  followers  of  different  arts  ;  all  the 
children  being  invariably  brought  up  to  the  profeffion 
of  their  fathers,  and  it  being  abfolutely  unlawful  for 
them  ever  to  alter  it  afterwards. 

No  Hindoo  is  allowed  to  quit  the  caft  in  which  he 
was  born  upon  any  account.  All  of  them  are  very 
fcrupulous  with  regard  to  their  diet  ;  but  the  bra- 
mins much  more  fo  than  any  of  the  reft.  They  eat 
no  fiefh,  nor  fhed  blood;  which  we  are  informed  by 
Porphyry  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the  cafe 
in  their  time.  Their  ordinary  food  is  rice  and  other 
vegetables,  drefTed  with  ghee  (a  kind  of  butter  melted 
and  refined  fo  as  to  be  capable  <>/  being  kept  for  a  long 
time),  and  feafcmed  with  ginger, and  other  fpices  — 
The  food  which  they  moft  efteem,  however,  is  milk 
as  coming  from  the  cow;  an  animal  for  which  they 
have  the  moft  extravagant  veneration,  infomuch  that 
it  is  enacted  in  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  that  any  one 
-who  exacls  labour  from  a  bullock  that  is  hungry  or 
thirfty,  or  that  fhall  oblige  him  to  labour  when  fati- 
gued or  out  of  feafon,  is  liable  to  be  fined  by  the  magi- 
strates. The  other  cafls,  though  lefs  rigid,  abftain 
very  religioufly  from  what  is  forbidden  them  ;  nor  will 
they  eat  any  thing  provided  by  a  perfonof  an  inferior 
caft,  or  by  one  of  a  different  religion.  Though  they 
may  eat  fome  kinds  of  flefh  and  fiih,  yet  it  is  counted  a 
virtue  to  abftain  from  them  all.  None  of  them  are  al- 
lowed to  tafte  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind.  Quin- 
tns  Curtius  indeed  mentions  a  fort  of  wine  made  ufeof 
by  the  Indians  in  his  time  ;  but  this  is  fuppofedtohave 
been  no  other  than  toddy,  or  the  unfermented  juice  of 
the  cocoa  nut.  This  when  fermented  affords  a  fpirit 
of  a  very  unwholefome  quality  :  but  it  is  drunk  only  by 
the  Chandalas  and  the  lower  clafs  of  Europeans  in  the 
country.  So  exceedingly  bigotted  and  fuperititious 
arc  they  in  their  abfurd  maxims  with  regard  to  meat 
and  drink,  that  fome  Seapoys  in  a  Britilh  fliip  having 
-expended  all  the  water  appropriated  to  ( their  ufc, 
would  have  fufFered  thcmfelves  toperifh  for  third  ra- 
ther than  tafte  a  drop  of  that  which  was  nfed  by  the 

fhip's  company. 
The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  by  which  thefe  maxims 

San  ofthe  are  inculcated ,  and  by  which  they  are  made  to  differ  fo 
Hindoes.  much  from  other  nations,  is  contained  in  certain  books 
named  Veda,  V'edams,  or  Beds,  written  in  a  language 
called  Schanfcrit,  which  is  now  known  only  to  the 
learned  among  them.  The  books  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  work  not  of  the  Supreme  Godhimfelf,  but  of 
Vol.  VIII. 
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an  inferior  deity  named  Brimha.  They  inform  us,  that    Hiii  I 

Brama,  or  Brahma,  the  fupreme  God,  having  created  ' v-    ■ 

the  world  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  formed  a  female 
deity,  named  Bawancy,  who  in  an  tnthuliafm  of 
and  praife  brought  forth  three  eg-fics.  From  thefe  were 
produced  three  male  deities,  named  HrimhxfVifJinoi  , 
and  Sheevah-.  Brimha  was  endowed  with  the  power 
of  creating  the  things  of  this  world,  Viflviou  with 
that  of  cherifhing  them,  and  Sheevah  with  that  of  rc- 
flraining  and  correcting  them.  Thus  Brimha  became 
the  creator  of  man  ;  and  in  this  character  he  formed 
the  four  caffs  from  different  part;  of  his  own  body, 
the"  Bramins  from  his  mouth,  the  Khatry  from  his 
arms,  the  Banians  from  his  belly  and  thighs,  and  the 
Soodera  from  his  feet.  Hence,  fay  they,  thef--  f 
different  cafts  derive  the  different  offices  aligned 
them  ;  the  Bramins  to  teach  ;  the  Khatry  to  defend 
and  govern  ;  the  Banians  to  enrich  by  commerce  and 
agriculture;  and  the  Soodera  to  labour,  ferve,  and 
obey.  Brama  himfelf  endowed  mankind  with  paf- 
fions,  and  understanding  to  regulate  them  ;  while 
Brimha,  having  created  the  inferior  beings,  proceed- 
ed to  write  the  Vedams,  and  delivered  them  to  be  read 
and  explained  by  the  bramins. 

Thereligion  of  the  Hindoos,  though  involved  in  (a- 
perftition  and  idolatry,  feems  to  be  originally  pure  ; 
inculcating  the  belief  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent 
Being;  their  fubordinate  deities  Brimha,  Viihnon, 
and  Sheevah,  being  only  reprefentatives  of  the  wif- 
dom, goodnefs,  and  power,  of  the  fupreme  God  Brama. 
All  created  things  they  fuppofe  to  be  types  of  the  at- 
tributes of  Brama,  whom  they  call  the  principle  of 
truth,  the  fpirit  of 'wifdom,  and  the  fupreme  being- ;  fo 
that  it  is  probable  that  all  their  idols  were  at  fir  ft  only 
defigned  toreprefent  thefe  attributes.  3 

Tli ere  are  a  variety  of  feds  among  the  Hindoos  :  Different 
two  great  clsffes  we  have  mentioned  already,  viz.  the  fe&sj 
worfiiippers  of  Vilhnou  and  thofe  of  Sheevah  ;  and 
thefe  diltinguifh  "themfelves,  the  former  by  painting 
their  faces  with  an  horizontal  line,  thelatter  by  a  per- 
pendicular one.  There  is,  however,  very  little  differ- 
ence in  point  of  religion  between  thefe  or  any  Qihbi 
Hindoo  fects.  All  of  them  believe  in  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  a  ftate  of  future  rewards  and  punifhmentsj 
and  transmigration.  Charity  and  hofpitality  are  incul- 
cated in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  and  exit?  among  them 
not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice.  "  Hofpitality 
(fay  they)  is  commanded  to  be  exercifed  even  towards 
an  enemy,  when  he  cometh  into  thine  hoife  ;  the 
tree  doth  not  withdraw  its  fhade  even  from  the  wood- 
cutter. Good  men  extend  their  charity  even  to  the 
vileft  animals.  The  moon  doth  not  with-hcld  her  light 
even  from  theChandala."  Thefe  pure  doctrines,  how- 
ever, are  intermixed  with  fome  of  the  vileft  and  mod 
abfurd  fuperftitions;  and  along  with  the  true  God  they 
worfhip  a  number  of  inferior  ones,  of  whom  the  prin, 

cipal  are :  4 

i   Bawavy,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  already  men-  Account  of 
tioned,  and  fuperior  to  all  but  Brama  himfelf;  bat  all  W^ 
the  other  godJetlcs  are  reckoned  inferior  to  their  ..£, 

gods  or  lords. 

2.  Brimha,  in  the  Schanfcrit  language,  faia  to  mean 
<(  the  wifdom  of  God  ;"  and  who  is  fuppofed  to  fly  on 
the  wings  of  the  haufeor  flamingo;  an  image  of  which 
is  conitantly  kept  near  that  of  the  god  III  the  temple 
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Hindoos,  where  he  is  worshipped.  He  has  a  crown  on  his  head, 
* — *-—" *  and  is  reprefented  with  four  hands.  In  one  of  thefe 
he  holds  a  fceptre,  in  another  the  facred  hooks  orVe- 
dam,  in  the  third  a  ring  or  circle  a3  the  emblem  of 
eternity,  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  aflifting  and  pro- 
tecting his  works. 

3.  Serafwatej,  the  goddefs  or  wife  of  Brimha,  pre- 
fides  over  mufic,  harmony,  eloquence,  and  invention. 
She  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  inventrefsof  the  letters  called 
Devanagry,  by  which  the  divine  will  was  firft  promul- 
gated among  mankind.  In  the  argument  of  an  hymn 
addrefled  to  this  goddefs,  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  have  a 
number  of  inferior  deities  acting  in  fubordination  to 
her.  Thefe  are  called  Rags,  which  prefide  over  each 
mode,  and  likewife  over  each  of  the  feafons.  Thefe 
feafons  in  Hindoflan  are  fix  in  number  ;  viz.  1.  The 
See/art  or  dewy  feafon.  2.  Heemat,  or  the  cold  fea- 
fon.'  3.  Vafant,  the  mild  feafon  or  fpring.  4.  Crefsh- 
ma,  or  the  hot  feafon.  5.  Varfa,  the  rainy  feafon. 
6.  Sarat,  the  breaking  up  or  end  of  the  rains. 

The  Rags,  in  their  mufical  capacity,  are  accompa- 
nied each  with  five  Ragnies,  ak'md  of  female  deities  or 
nymphs  of  harmony.  Each  of  thefe  has  eight  fons  or 
genii ;  and  a  diftinct  feafon  is  appointed  for  the  mufic 
of  each  rag,  during  which  only  it  can  be  fung  or  play- 
ed; and  this  at  diftinct  and  ftated  hours  of  the  day  or 
night.  A  feventh  mode  ©f  mufic  belonging  to  Deipec, 
or  Cupid  the  inflamer,  is  faid  once  to  have  exifted,  but 
now  to  be  loft  ;  and  a  mufician,  who  attempted  to  re- 
ftore  it,  to  have  been  confumed  with  fire  from  heaven. 

4.  Vifhnou,  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  Indian 
deities,  is  fuppofed  to  fly  or  ride  on  the  garoora,  a 
kind  of  large  brown  kite,  which  is  found  in  plenty  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  on  which  Viflinou  is  fome- 
tinies  reprefented  as  fitting;  though  at  others  he  is 
reprefented  on  a  ferpent  with  a  great  number  of  differ- 
ent heads.  At  fome  of  his  temples  the  bramins 
accuftom  all  birds  they  can  find,  of  the  fpecles 
abovementioned,  to  come  and  be  fed ;  calling  them 
by  ftriking  upon  a  brafs  plate.  This  deity  is  faid  to 
have  had  ten  different  incarnations  to  deftroy  the 
giants  with  which  the  earth  was  infefted  ;  and  in  thefe 
he  is  reprefented  in  as  many  different  figures,  all  of 
which  are  to  the  laft  degree  fantaftic  and  monftrous. 
His  common  form  is  that  of  a  man  with  four  hands,  and 
a  number  of  heads  fet  round  in  a  circle  fuppofed  to  be 
emblems  of  omnifcience  and  omnipotence.  In  his  firft 
incarnation  he  is  reprefented  as  coming  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  filh,  with  feveral  hands  containing  fwords, 
&c.  In  another  he  has  the  head  of  a  boar  with  mon- 
ftrous tufks,  bearing  a  city  in  the  air,  and  ftands  upon 
a  vanquished  giant  with  horns  on  his  head.  In  others 
©f  his  incarnations,  he  has  the  head  of  a  horfe  or  other 
animals,  with  a  great  number  of  arms  brandifhing 
fwords,  &c. 

In  fome  parts  of  his  character  this  deity  is  repre- 
fented not  as  a  deftroyer,  but  a  preferverof  mankind  : 
and  he  is  then  diftinguifhed  by  the  name,  of  Hary. 
Bifhop  Wilkins  defcribes  an  image  of  him  in  thischa- 
racter  at  a  place  named  Jehan-query,  a  fmall  rocky  ifland 
©f  the  Ganges  in  the  province  of  Bahar.  This  image  is 
©f  a  gigantic  fize,  recumbent  on  a  coiled  ferpent,. 
whofe  numerous  heads  are  twifted  by  the  artift  into  a 
kind  of  canopy  over  the  deeping  god,  and  from  each 
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of  its  mouth  iffued  a  forked   tongue,  as  threatening  Hindoo*, 
deftruction  to  thofe  who  fhould  dare  to  approach.  * \/-— ' 

5.  Sheevak  is  reprefented  under  a  human  form, 
though  frequently  varied,  as  is  alfo  his  name  ;  but  he 
is  moft  frequently  called  Sheevah  and  Mahadeg.  In 
his  deftroying  character  he  is  reprefented  as  a  maa 
with  a  fierce  look,  with  a  fnake  twifted  round  his 
neck.  He  is  thought  to  prefide  over  good  and  evil 
fortune,,  in  token  of  which  he  is  reprefented  with  a 
crefcent  on  his  head.     He  rides  upon  an  ox. 

6.  Vikrama,  the  god  of  victory,  is  faid  to  have  had 
a  particular  kind  of  facrifice  offered  to  him  fomewhat 
like  the  fcape  goat  of  the  Jews,  viz.  by  letting  a  horfe 
loofe  in  the  foreft,  and  not  employing  him  again. 

7.  Tain  Rajah,  or  Darham  Rajah,  is  reprefented  as 
ihejudgeof  the  dead,  and  rulerof  the  infernal  regions, 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  Minos  and  Pluto  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  He  is  the  fon  of  Sour,  "  the  fun,"  by 
Bifookama  daughter  of  the  great  architect  of  the  hea- 
venly manfions,  and  patron  of  artificers.  He  rides 
upon  a  buffalo,  with  a  fceptre  in  his  hand,  having  two 
affiftants,  Chiter  and  Copt ;  the  former  of  whom  re- 
ports the  good,  and  the  latter  the  bad  adlions  of  men. 
Thefe  are  attended  by  two  genii,  who  watch  every  in- 
dividual of  the  human  race;  Chiter's  fpy  being  on 
the  right,  and  Gopt's  on  the  left.  The  fouls  of 
deceafed  perfons  are  carried  by  the  Jambouts  or  mef- 
fengers  of  death  into  the  prefence  of  Darham,  where 
his  actions  are  inftantly  proclaimed,  and  fentence  paf- 
fed  accordingly.  The  infernal  minfions  are  named  by 
•he  Hindoos  Narekha,  and  are  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  places,  according  to  the  degrees  of  punilh- 
ment  to  be  endured  by  the  criminal  ;  but  eternal  pu- 
ment  for  any  offence  is  fuppofed  to  be  inconfiftenr 
with  the  goodnefs  ©f  God.  Inftead  of  this,  the  Hin- 
doos fuppofe,  that  after  the  fouls  of  the  wicked  have 
been  punifhed  long  enough  in  Narekha,  they  are  fent 
back  into  the  world  to  animate  other  bodies  either  of 
men  or  beafts,  according  to  circumftances.  Thofe 
who  have  lived  a  life  partly  good  and  partly  bad,  are 
likewife  fent  back  to  this  world  ;  and  thefe  trials  and 
tranfmigrktions  are  repeated  till  they  be  thoroughly 
purged  of  all  inclination  to  fin.  But  as  for  thofe  holy 
men  who  havefpent  their  lives  in  piety  and  devotion, 
they  are  inftantly  conveyed  by  the  genii  to  the  man- 
fions of  celeftial  blifs,  where  they  are  abforbed  into 
the  univerfal  fpirit ;  a  ftate  according  to  every  idea 
we  can  form  equivalent  to  annihilation  ! 

8.  Krifhen  and  the  nine  Gapia,  among  theHindoos, 
correfpond  with  Apollo  and  the  nine  mufes  of  the 
Greeks.  This  deity  is  reprefented  as  a  young  man 
fometimes  playing  on  a  flute.  He  has  a  variety  of 
names,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  very  amorous  com- 
plexion, having  once  refided  in  a  diftrict  named  Birge, 
where  he  embraced  almoft  all  the  women  in  the  coun- 
try. From  his  refidence  here,  or  from  thefe  amorous 
exploits,  he  is  fometimes  called  Birge-put. 

&  9.  Kama-deva,  the  god  ©f  love,  is  faid  to  be  the  fon 
of  Maya,  or  the  general  attractive  power  ;  married  to 
Retty,  ©r  Affeftion,  He  is  reprefented  as  a  beautiful 
youth,  fometimes  converging  with  his  mother  or  con- 
fort  in  his  temples  or  gardens  ;  at  other  times  riding 
on  a  parrot  by  moonlight :  and  Mr  Fofter  informs  us, 
that  on  the  taking  of  Tanjore  by  the  Englifh,  a  cu- 
rious, 
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Hindoos,  rious  picture  was  found,  reprefenting  him  riding  on 
J  an  elephant,  the  body  of  which  was  compofed  of  feven 
young  women  twilled  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
reprefent  the  enormous  animal.  This  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a  device  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  that  of  the  Greeks, 
who  placed  their  Eros  upon  a  lion  ;  thus  intimating, 
that  love  is  capable  of  taming  the  fierceft  of  animals. 
The  bow  of  this  deity  is  faid  to  be  of  fugar-cane  or 
of  flowers,  and  the  firing  of  bees.  :  he  has  five  arrows, 
each  of  them  tipped  with  an  Indian  bloffom  of  an 
heating  nature.  His  enfign  is  a  fifli  on  a  red  ground, 
carried  by  the  foremoft  of  his  attendant  nymphs  or 
dancing  girls. 

10.  Li/igam,  correfponding  to  the  Priapus  or  Phal- 
lus of  the  ancients,  is  worfhipped  by  the  Hindoos  in 
order  to  obtain  fecundity.  This  deity  is  adored  the 
more  fervently,  as  they  depend  on  their  children  for 
performing  certain  ceremonies  to  their  manes,  which 
they  imagine  will  mitigate  their  punilhment  in  the 
next  world.  The  devotees  of  this  god  go  naked,  but 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  fanctified  peribns,  that  women 
may  approach  them  without  any  danger.  They  vow 
perpetual  chaflity  ;  and  death  is  the  confequence  of  a 
breach  of  their  vow.  Hufbands  whofe  wives  are  bar- 
ren invite  them  to  their  houfes,  where  certain  cere- 
monies, generally  thought  to  be  effectual,  are  per- 
formed. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  a  number  of  other  gods 
whofe  character  is  lefs  eminent,  though  we  are  by  no 
means  acquainted,  nor  are  the  Hindoos  themfelves 
perhaps,  with  the  particular  rank  which  each  deity 
carries  with  refpect  to  another.  Some  of  thefe  dei- 
ties are,  1 1.  Nared,  the  fon  of  Brimha,  and  inventor 
of  a  fretted  inftrument  named  Vene.  12.  Lechemy , 
the  goddefs  of  plenty,  and  wife  of  Vifhnou.  13.  Cow- 
ry, Kaly,  from  Kala(i  time;"  the  wife  of  Sheevah, 
and  goddefs  of  deftruction.  x^.Varoona,  the  god  of 
the  feas  and  waters,  riding  on  a  crocodile.  15.  Vayoo, 
the  gods  of  the  winds,  riding  on  an  antelope  with  a 
fabre  in  his  hand.  16.  Agnee,  the  god  of  fire,  riding 
on  a  ram.  17.  Vafoodka,  a  goddefs  reprefenting  the 
earth.  18.  Pakreety,  or  nature,  reprefented  by  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman.  19.  Sour  or  Shan,  the  fun  ;  call- 
ed alfo  the  king  of  the  ftars  and  planets,  reprefented 
as  fitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  one  horfe,  fometimes 
with  feven,  and  fometimes  with  twelve  heads.  20. 
Szngia,  the  mother  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  wife  of 
the  fun.  21.  Chandava,  the  moon,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
antelopes,  and  holding  a  rabbit  in  her  right  hand. 
22.  Vreekafpaty,  the  god  of  learning,  attended  by  beau- 
tiful youngnymphs named  Veedyadhares,  orprofeffors 
of  fcience.  23.  Canes,  the  god  of  prudence  and  poli- 
cy worfhipped  before  the  undertaking  of  any  thing  of 
confequence.  24.  Fame, reprefented  by  a  ferpentwith 
a  great  number  of  tongues  ;  and  known  by  feveral 
names.  25.  Danna-deva,  the  god  of  virtue,  fome- 
times reprefented  by  a  white  bull.  26.  Virfavana  or 
Cobbair,  the  god  of  riches,  reprefented  by  a  man  riding 
on  a  white  horfe.  27.  Dhan-wantary,  the  god  of  me- 
dicine. 

Befides  thefe  fupreme  deities,  the  Hindoos  have  a 
number  of  demigods,  who  are  fuppofed  to  inhabit  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  and  in  fhort  the  whole 
world  ;  fo  that  every  mountain,  river,  wood,  town, 
village,  &c.  has  one  of  thefe  tutelar  deities,  as  was  ihe 
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cafe  among  the  weftern  heathens.  By  nature  thefe  Hindoos, 
demigods  are  fubjedt  to  death,  but  are  fuppofed  to  * — 
obtain  immortality  by  the  ufeofa  certain  drink  named 
A'tnrut.  Their  exploits  in  many  inflances  refemble 
thofe  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Thefeus,  &c.  and  in  a 
beautiful  epic  poem  named  Rancyan,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  wars  of  Rain,  one  of  the  demigods,  with 
Ravana  tyrant  of  Ceylon.  (, 

All  thefe  deities  are  worfhipped,  as  in  other  coun-  Manner  of 
tries,  by  going  to  their  temples,  falling,  prayers,  and  worfliip. 
the  performance  of  ceremonies  to  their  honour.  They 
pray  thrice  a  day,  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening, 
turning  their  faces  towards  the  eafl.  They  ufe  many 
ablutions,  and,  like  the  Pharifees  of  old,  they  always 
wafh  before  meals.  Runningwater  is  always  preferred 
for  this  purpofe  to  fuch  as  ftagnates.  Fruits,  flowers, 
incenfe  and  money,  are  offered  in  facrifice  to  their 
idols  ;  but  for  the  dead  they  offer  a  kind  of  cake  nam- 
ed Peenda  :  and  offerings  of  this  kind  always  take 
place  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon..  Nothing  fangui- 
nary  is  known  in  the  worfliip  of  the  Hindoos  at  pre- 
fent,  though  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  formerly 
of  this  kind  ;  nay,  that  even  human  facrifices  were 
made  ufe  of :  but  if  fuch  a  caftom  ever  did  exift,  it 
muft  have  been  at  a  very  diflant  period.  Their  facred 
writings  indeed  make  mention  of  bloody  facrifices  of 
various  kinds,  not  excepting  even  thofe  of  the  human 
race  :  but  fo  many  peculiarities  are  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  proper  victims,  that  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  find  them.  The  only  inftance  of  bloody  facri- 
fices we  find  on  record  among  the  Hindoos  is  that  of 
the  buffaloe  to  Bawaney,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

Among  the  Hindoos  there  are  two  kinds  of  wor- 
fliip, diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  worfhip  of  the 
ihvffib/e  Cod  and  of  idols.  The  worfhippers  of  the  in- 
vifibleGod  are,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  ueifls  :  the  idolaters 
perform  many  abfurdand  unmeaning  ceremonies,  too 
tedious  to  mention,  all  c>f  which  are  conducted  by  a 
bramin  ;  and  during  the  performance  of  thefe  rites, 
the  dancing  women  occafionally  perform  in  the  court, 
fingingthepraifesof  the  Deity  in  concert  with  various 
inftruments.  All  the  Hindoos  feem  to  worfliip  the 
fire  ;  at  leaft  they  certainly  pay  a  great  veneration  to 
it.  Bifhop  Wilkins  informs  us,  that  they  are  enjoined 
to  light  up  a  fire  at  certain  times,  which  muft  be  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  ;  and  the  fire  thus  produced  is  made  ufe 
of  for  confuming  their  facrifices,  burning  the  dead, 
and  in  the  ceremonies  of  marriage.  _ 

Great  numbers  of  devotees  are  to  be  met  with  every  Their  de- 
where  through  Hindoftan.  Every  cafl  is  allowed  to  votees. 
affume  this  way  of  life  excepting  the  Chandalahs,who 
are  excluded.  Thofe  held  moft  in  efteem  are  named 
Seniajfes  and  J'geys.  The  former  are  allowed  no  other 
clothing  but  what  fuffices  for  covering  th  eir  nakednefs, 
nor  have  they  any  wordly  goods  befides  a  pitcher  and 
flaff;  but  though  they  are  ftrictly  enjoined  to  medi- 
tate on  the  truths  contained  in  the  facred  writings, 
they  are  exprefsly  forbidden  to  argue  about  them. They 
muft  eat  but  once  a  day,  and  that  very  fparingly,  of 
rice  or  other  vegetables;  they  muft  alfo  fliovv  the  moft 
perfect  indifference  about  hunger,  third,  heat,  cold, 
or  any  thing  whatever  relative  to  this  world;  looking 
forward  with  continual  defire  to  the  feparation  of  the 
foul  from  the  body.    Should  any  of  them  fail  in  this 
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Hindoos,    extravagant  felf-denial,  he  is  rendered  fo  much  more 

' * '  criminal  by  the  attempt,  as  he  neglected  the  duties  of 

ordinary  life  for  thole  of  another  which  he  was  not 
able  to  aecompliih.  The  Yogeys  are  bound  to  much 
the  fame  rules,  and  both  fubject  themfelves  to  the 
moil  extravagant  ptnances.  Some  will  keep  their 
arms  conitantly  ltretched  over  their  heads  till  they 
become  quite  withered  and  incapable  of  motion  ; 
others  keep  them  crolfed  over  their  breaft  during  life; 
while  others,  by  keeping  their  hands  conitantly  fliut, 
have  them  quite  pierced  through  by  the  growth  of 
their  nails.  Some  chain  themfelves  to  trees  or  parti- 
cular fpots  of  ground,  which  they  never  quit;  others 
refolve  never  to  lie  down,  but  fleep  leaning  againft  a 
tree  ;  but  the  moll  curious  penance  perhaps  on  record 
is  that  ofaYogey,  whomeafured  the  dillance  between 
Benaresand  Jaggernaut  with  the  length  of  his  body, 
lying  down  and  riling  alternately.  M<tny  of  thefe  en- 
thuliailswill  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  of  the  cha- 
riots of  Vilhnou  or  Sheevah,  which  are  fometimes 
brought  forth  in  proceflion  to  celebrate  the  feaft  of  a 
temple,  and  drawn  byfeveral  hundreds  of  men.  Thus 
the  wretched  devotees  are  in  an  inftant  crulhed  to 
pieces.  Others  devote  themfelves  to  the  flames,  in 
order  to  fhow  their  regard  to  fome  of  their  idols,  or 
to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  one  whom  they  fuppofe  to  be 
offended. 

A  certain  fet  of  devotees  are  named  Pandarams;  and 
another  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  are  named  Cary- 
Patra  Pandarams,  The  former  rub  themfelvesall  over 
with  cow-dung,  running  about  the  country  finging 
thepraifes  of  the  god  Sheevah  whom  they  worihip. 
The  latter  go  about  afking  charity  at  doors  by  ilriking 
their  hands  together,  for  they  never  fpeak.  They 
accept  of  nothing  but  rice  ;  and  when  they  have  got 
as  much  as  will  fatisfy  their  hunger,  never  give  them- 
felves any  trouble  about  more,  but  pafs  the  reft  of 
the  day  in  the  lhade,  in  a  Hate  of  fuch  fupine  indo- 
lence as  fcarce  to  look  at  any  object  whatever.  The 
Tadinumsare  another  fetof  mendicants,  who  ling  the 
incarnations  of  Vifhnou.  They  have  hollow  brafs 
rings  round  their  ancles,  which  they  fill  with  peb- 
bles ;  fo  that  they  make  a  confiderable  noife  as  they 
walk  ;  they  beat  likewife  a  kind  of  tabor, 
g  The  greateit  iingularity  in  the  Hindoo  religion, 

Miidneft  of  however,  is,  that  fo   far  from  perfecu  ting  thofe  of 
the  Hindoo  a  contrary  perfuafion,  which  is  too  often  the  cafe  with 
religion,     other  profehbrs,  they  abfolutely  refufe  even  to  admit 
of  a  profelyte.  They  believe  all  religions  to  be  equally 
acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  affigning  as  a  rea- 
fon,  that  if  the  Author  of  the  univerfe  preferred  one 
to  another,  it  would  have  been  hnpoffible  for  any  other 
to  have  prevailed  than  that  which  he  approved.  Every 
religion,  therefore,  they  conclude  to  be  adapted  to  the 
country  where  it  is  eftablimed  ;  and  that  all  in  their 
original  purity  are  equally  acceptable. 
9  Among  the  Hindoos,  marriage    is  confidered  a  sa 

.Their  mar-  rel-gious  duty;  aud  parents  are  ill  icily  commanded  to 
-»gefc  marry  their  children  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  eleven 
years  of  age  at  fartheft.  Polygamy  is  allowed;  but 
this  licence  is  feldom  made  ufeof,  unlefs  there  fhould 
be  no  children  by  the  firlt  wife.  In  cafe  the  fecond 
wife  alfo  proves  barren,  they  commonly  adopt  a  fon 
from  among  their  relations. 

The  Hindoos  receive  no  dower  with  their  wives  ; 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  the  intended  hufband  makes  a   Hindoos. 

prefenttothe  father  of  his  bride.  Nevcrthelefs,in  many  *~— 

cafes,  a  rich  man  will  choofe  a  poor  relation  for  his 
daughter;  in  which  cafe  the  bride's  father  is  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  wedding,  receives  his  fon-in-law into  his 
houfe,  or  gives  him  a  part  of  his  fortune.  The  bride- 
groom then  quits  the  dwelling  of  his  parents  with  cer- 
tain ceremonies,and  liveswith  his  father-in-law.  Many 
formalities  take  place  between  the  parties  even  after 
the  match  is  fully  agreed  upon  ;  and  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage  is  attended  with  much  expence;  mag- 
nificent procelfions  are  made,the  bride  and  bridegroom 
fitting  in  the  fame  palankeen,  attended  by  their  friends 
and  relations  ;  fome  riding  in  palankeens,  fome  on 
horfes,  and  others  on  elephants.  So  great  is  their  va- 
nity indeed  on  this  occafion,  that  they  will  borrow  or 
hire  numbers  of  thefe  expenfive  animals  to  do  honour 
to  the  ceremony.  The  rejoicings  laft  feveral  days;  du- 
ring the  evenings  of  which,  fire-works  and  illumina- 
tions are  difplayed,  and  dancing  women  perform  their 
feats  ;  the  whole  concluding  with  alms  to  the  poor, 
and  prefents  to  the  bramins  and  principal  guefts,  ge- 
nerally conlifting  of  fhawls,  pieces  of  muflin,  and  other 
cloths.  A  number  of  other  ceremonies  are  performed 
when  the  parties  come  of  age,  and  are  allowed  to  co- 
habit together.  The  fame  are  repeated  when  the  young 
wife  becomes  pregnant  ;when  fhe  pafles  the  feventh. 
month  without  any  accident ;  and  when  fhe  is  deliver- 
ed of  her  child.  The  relations  afTemble  on  the  tenth 
day  after  the  birth,  to  aflift  at  the  ceremony  of  naming 
the  child;  but  if  the  bramins  be  of  opinion  that  the  af- 
pect  of  the  planets  is  at  that  time  unfavourable,  the 
ceremony  is  delayed,  and  prayers  offered  up  to  avert 
the  misfortune.  When  the  lucky  moment  is  difco- 
vercd,  they  fill  as  many  pots  with  water  as  there  are 
planets,  and  offer  a  facrifice  to  them;  afterwards  they 
fprinkle  the  head  of  the  child  with  water,  and  the 
bramin  gives  it  fuch  a  name  as  he  thinks  bed  adapted 
to  the  time  and  circumftances;  and  the  ceremony  con- 
cludes with  prayers,  prefents  to  the  bramins,  and  alms 
tothepoor.  Mothers  are  obliged  to  fuckle  their  own 
children  ;  nor  can  this  duty  be  difpenfed  with  except 
in  cafe  of  ficknefs.  New  ceremonies,  with  prefents 
to  the  bramins,  take  place,  when  a  boy  comes  of  age 
to  receive  the  firing  which  the  three  firft  cafts  wear 
round  their  waift. 

Boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  bramins,  io. 
whokeep  fchools  for  that  purpofe  throughout  the  conn-  f  l^J0* 
try. They  ufe  leaves  inflead  of  books,  and  write  with  a  ° 
pointed  ironinflrument.  Theleaves  are  generally  thofc 
of  the  palm-tree,  which  being  fmooth  and  hard,  and 
having  a  thick  fubftance,  may  be  kept  for  almoft  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  letters  are  not  fubjeiSl  to  grow 
faint  or  be  effaced.  The  leaves  are  cut  into  flips  about 
an  inch  broad,  and  their  books  confi.'t  of  a  number  of 
thefe  tied  together  by  means  of  a  hole  in  one  end. 
Sometimes, the  letters  are  rubbed  over  uith  a  black, 
powder,  to  render  them  more  legible.  When  they 
write  upon  paper,  they  makeufeofa  fmallreed.  Some- 
times they  are  initiated  in  writing  by  making  letters 
upon  fand  ilrcwed  on  the  floor;  and  they  are  taught 
arithmetic  by  means  of  a  number  of  fin  a  11  pebbles. 
The  education  of  the  girlsis  much  more  limited, feldom 
extending  farther  than  the  articles  of  their  religion. 

Among  thefe  people  the  cuftom  of  burning  the  dead 

prevails 
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prevails  univerfally  ;  and  the  horrid  pra&iceof  wives 
burning  themfelves  along  with  their  deceafed  huf- 
B  ,IT  bands  was  formerly  very  common,  though  now  much 
cuftom  of  lefs  So.  At  prefent  it  is  totally  prohibited  in  the  Britilh 
dominions  ;  and  even  the  Mohammedans  endeavour 
to  discountenance  a  practice  fo  barbarous,  though  ma- 
ny of  their  governors  are  accufed  of  conniving  at  it 
through  motives  of  avarice.  At  prefent  it  is  moft  com- 
mon in  the  country  of  the  Rajahs,  and  among  women 
of  high  rank. 

This  piece  of  barbarity  is  not  enjoined  by  any  law 
exifting  among  the  Hindoos  ;  it  is  only  faid  to  bcpro- 
per,and  rewards  are  promifed  in  the  next  worldto  thofe 
who  do  fo.  But  though  a  wife  choofes  to  outlive  her 
hufband,  She  is  in  no  cafe  whatever  permitted  to  marry 
again,  even  though  the  marriage  with  the  former  had 
never  been  completed.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  woman  to 
burn  herfelf  if  fhe  be  with  child  at  thetime  of  her  hnf- 
band's  deceafe,  or  if  he  died  at  a  diftance  from  her.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  however,  fhe  may  do  fo  if  fhe  can  pro- 
cure his  girdle  or  tarban  to  be  put  on  the  funeral  pile 
along  with  her.  Thefemiferable  enthufiafts,  who  de- 
vote themfelves  to  this  dreadful  death,  fufFer  with  the 
greatefl  constancy  ;  and  Mr  Holwel  gives  an  account 
of  one  who, being  told  of  the  pain  fhe  muff  Suffer  (uith 
a  view  to  difTuadc  her),  put  her  finger  into  the  fire 
and  kept  it  there  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  after  which 
fhe  put  fire  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  with  incenfe  up- 
on it,  and  fumigated  the  bramins  who  were  prefent. 
Sometimes  a  chapel  is  erected  on  the  place  where  one 
of  thofe  facrifices  has  been  performed  ;  fometimes  it  is 
inclofed,  flowers  planted  upon  it,  and  images  fet  up. — 
In  fome  few  places  the  Hindoos  bury  their  dead  ;  and 
fome  women  have  been  known  to  fufFer  themfelves  to 
be  buried  alive  with  their  deceafed  hufbands  :  but  the 
inftances  of  this  are  ftill  more  rare  than  thofe  of 
burning. — No  woman  is  allowed  any  inheritance 
among  the  Hindoos  ;  fo  that  if  a  man  dies  ,vithour 
male  ifTue,  his  eftate  goes  to  his  adopted  fon  or  to  his 
neareft  relation. 

The  Hindoos,  though  naturally  mild  and  timid,  will 

1  on  many  occafions  meet  death  with  the  moft  heroic  in- 
heroilm   a-  „.."/        .      „.,.     ,  ,  .  .         r    i       1 

aiong  the    trepidity.  An  Hindoo  who  lies  at  the  point  of  death, 

will  talk  of  his  deceafe  with  the  utmofl  compofure  ; 
and  if  near  the  river  Ganges,  will  delire  to  be  carried 
out,  that  he  may  expire  on  its  banks.  Such  is  theex- 
ceflive  veneration  they  have  for  their  rtligionand  cu- 
itoms,  that  no  perfon  will  infringe  them  even  to  pre- 
ferve  his  own  life.  An  Hindoo,  we  are  told,  being  ill 
of  a  putrid  fever,was  prevailed  upon  to  fend  for  an  Eu- 
ropean phyfician,whoprefcribed  him  the  bark  in  wine; 
but  this  was  refufed  with  the  greatefl  obftinacy  even 
to  the  very  laft,  though  the  governor  himfelf  joined  in 
his  folicitations,  and  in  other  matters  had  a  confidera- 
ble influence  over  him.  In  many  inftances  thefe  people, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  been  known, 
when  clofely  befieged  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could 
not  refift,  to  kill  their  wives  and  children,  fet  fire  to 
their  houfes,and  then  violently  rufh  upon  their  adver- 
faries  till  every  one  w-s  deftroyed.  In  the  late  war, 
fome  Seapoys  in  the  Britilh  fervice,  having  been  con- 
cerned in  a  mutiny, were  condemned  tobe  blown  away 
from  the  mouths  of  cannon.  Some  grenadiers  cried  our, 
that  as  they  had  all  along  had  the  poft  of  honour, 
they  faw  no  reafon  why  they  fhould  be  denied  it  now  ; 


Inftances  of 
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and  therefore  defired  that  they  might  be  blown  away  Hindoos. 
firft.  This  being  granted,  they  walked  forward  to  the  v  w  ' 
guns  with  com}"jfure,  begged  that  they  ni'ght  be  fpa- 
red  the  indignity  of  being  tied,  and,  placing  their 
breafts  clofe  to  the  muzzles,  were  fnot  a\\ay.  The 
commanding  officer  was  fo  much  affe&ed  with  this 
inftance  of  heroifm,  that  he  pardoned  all  the  reft.  12 

In  ordinary  life  the  Hindoos  are  cheerful  and  lively  ;  Their  gen- 
fond  of  converfation  and  amufements, particularly  dan-  eral  charac- 
cing.  They  do  not,  however,  learn  or  practife  dancing  ter- 
themfelves,  but  have  women  taught  for  the  purpofe  ; 
and  in  beholding  thefe  they  will  fpend  whole  nights. 
They  difapprove  of  many  parts  of  the  education  of 
European  ladies,  as  fuppohng  that  they  engage  the  at- 
tention too  much,  and  draw  away  a  woman's  affection 
from  her  hufband  and  children.  Hence  there  are  few 
women  in  Hindoftan  who  can  either  read  or  write. 
In  general  they  are  finely  ihapc-d,  genile  in  their 
manners,  and  have  foft  and  even  muficai  voices.  The 
women  of  Kafhmere,  according  to  Mr.  Foriler,  have 
a  bright  olive  complexion,  fine  features,  and  delicate 
Shape  ,  a  pleafing  freedom  in  their  manners,  without 
any  tendency  to  immodefty.  14 

The  drefs  of  the  modeft  women  in  Hindoftan  con-  Drefs  of 
fiftsofa  clofe  jacket,  which  covers  their  breafts,  but  the  women 
perfectly  Shows  their  form.  The  Sleeves  are  iight,and 
reach  half  way  to  the  elbows,  with  a  narrow  border 
painted  or  embroidered  all  round  the  edges.  Initead 
of  a  petticoat,  they  have  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  reaching  near  the  ancle 
on  the  one  fide,  but  not  quite  fo  low  on  the  other  A 
wide  piece  of  muflin  is  thrown  over  the  right  fhonlder; 
which,  paffing  under  the  left  arm,  is  crofted  round  the 
middle, and  hangs  down  to  the  feet.  The  hair  is  ufu- 
ally  rolled  up  into  a  knot  or  bunch  towards  the  back 
part  of  the  head  ;  and  fome  have  curls  hanging  before 
and  behind  the  ears.  They  wear  bracelets  on  their 
arms,  rings  in  their  ears,  and  on  their  fingers,  toes 
and  ancles  ;   with  fometimes  a  fmall  one  in  their  no- 

ftril-  .  t  vi       -i 

The  drefs  of  the  dancing  women,  who  are  hkewiie 

votaries  of  Venus,  is  very  various.  Sometimes  they 
wear  a  jama,  or  long  robe  of  wrought  muflin,  or  gold 
and  filver  tiffue  ;  the  hair  plaited  and  hanging  down  be- 
hind, with  fpiral  curls  on  each  fide  of  the  face.  They 
are  taught  every  accomplifhmentwhich  can  be  fuppofed 
to  captivate  the  other  fex  ;  and  form  aclafs  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  reft  of  thepeople,and  live  by  their  own 
rules.  Their  clothes,  jewels,and  lodging, are  cor.iider- 
ed  as  implements  of  their  trade,  and  muft  be  allowed 
them  in  cafes  of  confifcation  for  debt :  They  may  drink 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  eat  any  kind  of  me.".t  except 
beef  :  their  dances  are  faid  to  refemble  pretty  exactly 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Bacchanalians  reprefentcd  in  fome 
of  the  ancient  paintings  and  has  reliefs.  In  fome  or 
their  dances  they  attach  gold  and  filver  bells  to  the 
rings  of  the  fame  metals  they  wear  on  their  ancles.  15 

The  men  generally  fhave  their  heads  and  beards,  Drefs  of 
leaving  only  a  pair  of  Small  whifkers  and  a  lock  on  the  the  men. 
back  part  of  their  head,  which  they  take  great  care 
to  preferve.  In  Kafhmere  and  fome  other  places,  they 
let  their  beards  grow  to  the  length  of  two  inches,  They 
wear  turbans  on  their  heads  ;  but  the  bramins  who 
officiate  in  the  temples  commonly  go  with  their  heads 
uncovered,  and  the  upper  par:      f  the  body  naked  : 
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Hindoos,  round  their  flioukler  they  hang  the  facred  firing  called 
Zemiar,  made  of  a  kind  of  perennial  cotton,  and  com- 
pofed  of  a  certain  number  of  threads  t>f  a  determined 
length.  The  Khatries  wear  alfo  a  firing  of  this  kind, 
but  compofed  of  fewer  threads  ;  the  Bhyfe  have  one 
with  flill  fewer  threads,  but  the  Sooderas  are  not  al- 
lowed to  wear  any  firing.  The  other  drefs  of  the  bra- 
mins  confifl  of  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  wrapped 
about  the  loins,  defcending  below  the  knee,  but  lower 
on  the  left  than  on  the  right  fide.  In  cold  weather 
they  fometimes  put  a  red  cap  on  their  heads,  and  wrap 
a  fhawl  round  their  bodies — The  Khatries,  and  mo  ft 
other  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  wear  alfo  pie- 
ces of  cotton  cloth  wrapped  round  them,  which  co- 
ver the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
Ear-rings  and  bracelets  are  worn  by  the  men  as  well  as 
women  :  and  they  are  fond  of  ornamenting  themfelves 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  andother  precious  flones,when 
they  can  procure  them.  They  wear  flippers  on  their 
feet  of  fine  woollen  cloth  or  velvet,  frequently  embroi- 
dered  with  gold  and  filver  ;  thofe  of  princes  being 
fometimes  adorned  with  precious  flones.  The  lower 
claffes  wear  fandals  or  flippers  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth 
or  leather.  Thefe  flippers  are  always  put  off  on  going 
into  any  apartment,  being  left  at  the  door,  or  given  to 
an  attendant ;  neverthelefs  the  Hindoos  make  nocom- 
plaints  of  the  Europeans  for  not  putting  off  their  fhoes 
when  they  come  into  their  houfes,  which  muft  cer- 
tainly appear  very  uncouth  to  them. 

Hindoo  families  are  always  governed  by  the  eldeft 
male,  to  whom  great  refpedl  is  fhown.  Filial  venera- 
tion is  carried  to  fuch  a  height  among  them,  that  a 
fon  will  not  fit  down  in  the  prefenceof  his  father  un- 
til ordered  to  do  fo  :  and  Mr  Fofler  obferves,  that  du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  his  refidence  in  India,  he  never 
faw  a  direct  inftance  of  undutifulnefs  to  parents  ;  and 
the  fame  is  related  by  other  writers. 

The  houfes  of  the  Hindoos  make  a  worfe appearance 
than  could  be  fuppofed  from  their  ingenuity  in  other 
refpeds.  In  the  Southern  parts  of  the  country,  the 
houfes  are  only  of  one  flory.  On  each  fide  of  the  door, 
towards  the  flreet,  is  a  narrow  gallery  covere  d  by  the 
flope  of  the  roof  which  projects  over  it,  and  which,  as 
far  as  the  gallery  extends,  is  fupported  by  pillars  of 
brick  or  wood.  The  floor  of  this  gallery  is  raifed  about 
30  inches  above  the  level  of  the  flreet,  and  the  porters, 
or  bearers  of  palankeens,  with  the  foot  foldiers  named 
Peons,  who  commonly  hire  themfelves  to  noblemen, 
often  lie  down  in  this  place.  This  entrance  leads  into  a 
court,  which  is  alfo  furrounded  by  a  gallery  like  the  for- 
mer. On  one  fide  of  the  court  is  a  large  room,  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  gallery  ;  open  in  front,  and 
fpread  with  mats  and  carpets  covered  with  white  cotton 
cloth,  where  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  receives  vifits  and 
tranfadls  bufinefs.  From  this  court  there  are  entrances 
by  very  fmall  doors  to  the  private  apartments.  In  the 
northern  parts,  houfes  of  two  or  three  flories  are  com- 
monly met  with.  Over  all  the  country  alfo  we  meet 
with  the  ruins  of  palaces,  which  evidently  fliow  the 
j  magnificence  of  former  times. 

Leamingof  The  bramins  of  India  were  ancientry  much  eel  ebra- 
the  Bra-  ted  for  their  learning,  though  they  now  make  a  very  in- 
*nins,  confiderable figure  in  comparifon  with  the  Europeans. 

According  to  Philoftratus,  the  Gymnofophiftf  of  Ethi- 
opia were  a  colony  of  bramins,  who,  being  obliged  to 
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leave  India  on  account  of  the  murder  of  their  kingnear  Hindoos, 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  migrated  into  that  country.  V""V 
The  ancient  bramins,  however,  may  juftly  be  fuppof- 
ed to  have  cultivated  fciencewith  much'greater  fuc- 
cefs  than  their  defcendants  can  boaft  of,  confidering 
the  ruinous  wars  and  revolutions  to  which  the  country 
has  been  fubjeded.  Metaphyfics,  as  well  as  moral  and 
natural  philofophy,  appear  to  have  been  well  under- 
ftood  among  them  ;  but  at  prefent  all  the  Hindoo  know- 
ledge is  confined  to  thofe  whom  they  call  Pundits, 
"  doctors  or  learned  men."  Thcfe  only  underfland  the 
language  called  Schanfcrit  or  Sanfcrit, (from  two  words 
fignifying  perfection)  ;  in  which  the  ancient  books 
were  written. 

The  metaphyfics  of  the  bramins  is  much  the  fame  Metaph 
with  that  of  fome  ancient  Greek  philofophers.  They  fics, 
believe  the  human  foul  to  be  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  as  light  and  heat  from  the  fun.  Gowtama,  an 
ancient  mctaphyfician,  diftingaifhes  two  kinds  of  fouls, 
the  divine  and  vital.  The  former  refembles  the  eternal 
fpirit  from  which  it  came,  is  immaterial,  indivifible,and 
without  paffions;  the  vital  foul  is  a  fubtile  element  which 
pervades  all  things,  diftincl  from  organifed  matter,and 
which  is  the  origin  of  all  our  defires.  The  external 
fenfes,  according  to  this  author,  are  representations  of 
external  things  to  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  furnifhed 
with  materials  for  its  various  operations  ;  but  unlefs  the 
mind  act  in  conjunction  with  the  fenfes,  the  operation 
is  loft,  as  in  that  abfence  of  mind  which  takes  place  in 
deep  contemplation.  He  treats  likewife  of  reafon, 
memory,  perception,  and  other  abftraft  fubjects.  He 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  world  could  not  exift  without  a 
firft  caufe  ;  chance  being  nothing  but  the  effect  of  an 
unknown  caufe  :  he  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  is 
folly  to  make  any  conj  ect  ures  concerning  the  beginning 
or  duration  of  the  world.  In  treating  of  providence, 
he  denies  any  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity; 
maintaining,  that  the  Supreme  Being  having  created 
the  fyftem  of  nature,  allowed  it  to  proceed  according  to 
the  laws  originally  impreffed  upon  it,  and  man  to  follow 
the  impulfe  of  his  own  defires,  reflrained  and  conduct- 
ed by  his  reafon.  His  doctrine  concerning  a  future 
ftate  is  not  different  from  what  we  have  already  ftated 
as  the  belief  of  the  Hindoos  in  general.  According  to 
bifhop  Wilkins,  many  of  them  believe  that  this  world 
is  a  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments  as  well  as  of  pro- 
bation ;  and  that  good  or  bad  fortune  are  the  effedts  of 
good  or  evil  actions  committed  in  a  former  ftate. 

The  fcience  for  which  the  bramins,  however,  were  Their  af- 
moft  remarkable,  is  thatofaftronomy;  and  in  this  their  tronomy. 
progrefs  was  fo  great,  as  even  yet  to  furnifh  matter  of 
admiration  to  the  moderns — The  Europeans  firft  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Indian  aftronomy  in  1687, 
from  aSiamefe  MS.  containingrulesfor  calculating  the 
places  of  the  fun  and  moon,  brought  home  by  M.  Lou- 
berethe  French  ambaffador  at  Siam.    The  principles 
on  which  the  tables  in  this  MS.  were  founded, however, 
proved  to  be  fo  obfeure,  that  it  required  the  genius  of 
Caflini  to  inveftigate  them.     The  miffionaries  after- 
wards fent  over  two  other  fets  of  tables  from  Hindo- 
ftan ;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them  till  M.  le  Gentil 
returned  from  obferving  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  in  1769. 
During  the  time  of  his  flay  in  Hindoftan,  the  bramins 
had  been  much  more  familiar  with  him  on  account  of 
his  aftronomical  knowledge,  than  they  ufually  were 

with 
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Hindoos,  with  Europenns  ;  and  fee  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
kV-~~ '  taining  coniiderable  in  fight  into  their  methods  of  cal- 
culation. In  confequence  of  this  inftruction  he  publifh- 
-,.      „,.,  ed  tables  and  rules,  according  to  the  Indian  method, 

Edltl.    Fill.  .  .  ,  c  I  .  r    °  ]   •         1  , 

<2ranrt  in  the  academy  of  fciencesfcr  I  772  ;  and  in  the  expla- 
nation of  thefe  M.Baillyhas  employed  a  whole  volume. 
The  objects  of  this  aftronomy,  according  to  Dr.  Play- 
fair,  are,  1.  Tables  and  rules  for  calculating  the  pla- 
ces of  the  fun  and  moon.  2.  Of  the  planets.  3.  For  de- 
termining the  phafes  of  eclipfes.  They  divide  the  zo- 
diac into  27  conftellations,  probably  from  the  motion 
of  the  moon  through  it  in  27  days  ;  and  to  this  lunar 
motion  the  Doctor  afcribes  the  general  diviiion  of 
time  into  weeks,  which  has  prevailed  fo  univerfally 
throughout  the  world.  The  days  of  theweek  were  de- 
dicated to  the  planets,  as  by  the  ancient  heathens  of  the 
Weft,  and  in  precifely  the  fame  order.  The  ecliptic  is 
divided  into  iigns,  degrees,  and  minutes,  as  with  us  : 
and  indeed  their  calculations  are  tniirely  fexagefimal, 
the  day  and  night  being  divided  into  60  hours  ;  fo  that 
each  of  their  hours  is  only  24  of  our  minutes,  and 
each  of  their  minutes  24  of  our  feconds. 

The  requifites  for  calculating  by  the  Indian  tables 
are,  1.  An  obfervation  of  the  celeftial  body  in  fomc 
paft  mement  of  time,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Epoch  of  the  tables.  2.  The  mean  rate  of  the  pla- 
net's motion.  3.  The  correction  on  account  of  the 
irregular  motion  of  the  body,  to  be  added  or  fubftract- 
cd  from  the  mean  place,  according  to  circumftances. 
They  calculate  the  places  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
not  from  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  Aries,  but 
into  the  moveable  Zodiac.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the 
year  is  continually  advancing  with  regard  to  the  fea- 
fons  ;  and  in  24,000  years  will  have  made  the  com- 
plete round.  The  mean  place  of  the  fan  for  any  time 
is  deduced  on  the  fuppofition  that  800  years  contain 
292,207  days  ;  from  whence,  by  various  calculations, 
the  length  of  the  year  comes  out  only  1'  53"  greater 
than  that  of  De  la  Caille ;  which  is  more  accurate  than 
any  of  our  ancient  agronomical  tables.  In  the  equa- 
tion of  the  fun's  centre,  however,  they  commit  an  er- 
ror of  no  lefs  than  16'  :  but  Dr. Playfair  is  of  opinion 
that  this  cannot  be  afcribed  wholly  to  their  inaccuracy, 
as  there  was  a  time  when  their  calculation  approached 
very  near  the  truth  ;  and  even  at  prefent  the  error 
is  lefs  than  it  appears  to  be. 

The  motions  of  the  moon  are  deduced  from  a  cycle 
of  19  years  ;  during  which  ihe  makes  nearly  235  revo- 
lutions ;  and  which  period  conftitutes  the  famous  cycle 
fuppofed  5to  have  been  invented  by  Meton  the  Athe- 
nian aftronomer,  and  from  himcalled  the  Metonic  Cy- 
cle. They  are  likewife  furpriiingly  exact  in  calcula- 
ting the  moon's  apogee  and  fome  of  the  inequalities  of 
3ier  motion  ;  they  know  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
fixed  ftars  eaftward,  and  the  Siamefe  tables  make  it 
only  four  feconds  too  quick  ;  which  ftill  fhows  a  great 
accuracy  of  calculation,  as  Ptolemy  the  celebrated 
aftronomer  made  an  error  of  no  lefs  than  14  feconds  in 
calculating  the  fame  thing.  M.  Caffini,  however,  in- 
formsus,that  thefe  tables  are  notcalculated  for  the  me- 
ridian of  Siam,  but  for  a  place  180  15'  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  it,  which  brings  us  very  near  the  meridian  of 
Benares,  the  ancient  feat  of  Indian  learning.  This 
likewife  agrees  with  what  the  HindoosBcall  their  firft 
meridian,  which  paffes  through  Ceylon,  and  the  banks 
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of  the  river  Remananur.    It  muft  be  obferved,   how-   Hindoo*, 
ever,  that  the  geography  of  the  Hindoos  ismuch  more 
inaccurate  than  their  aftronomy. 

The  date  of  the  Siamefe  tables  is  not  very  ancient; 
and  that  of  the  tables  abovementioned  fent  from  Hin- 
doftanbythe  miffionaries is  ftill  more  modern.  Thefe, 
however,  are  written  in  fuch  an^nigmatical  manner, 
that  the  miffionary  who  fent  them  was  unable  to  tell 
their  meaning  ;  and  Dr  Play  fair  fuppofes  that  even 
the  Bramins  thcmfelves  were  ignorant  of  it.  Never- 
theless they  were  decyphered  by  M.  le  Gentil  ;  who 
thinks  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  copied 
from  inferiptions  on  ftone.  The  minutes  and  feconds 
are  not  ranged  in  vertical  columns,  but  in  rows  under 
one  another,  and  without  any  title  to  point  out  their 
meaning  or  connection. 

The  tables  of  Tirvalore  are  among  the  moftremark- 
able  of  all  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  Their  date, 
according  to  Dr  Playfair,  correfponds  with  the  year 
3102  B.  C.  thus  running  up  to  the  year  of  the  world 
902,  when  Adam  was  ftill  in  life.  This  era  is  famous 
in  Hindoftan  under  the  name  of  Caljougha?u  :  and  as 
this  extrardinary  antiquity  cannot  but  create  fome  fuf- 
picion,Dr  Playfair  has  been  at  fome  pains  to  de  termine 
whether  it  is  realorfiditious,  i.  e.  whether  it  has  been 
determined  by  actual  obfervation,  or  derived  by  calcu- 
lation from  tables  of  more  modern  date.  The  refult 
of  his  labours  is,  that  we  are  to  account  the  Caly- 
ougham  as  determined  by  obfervation;  and  that  had  it 
been  otherwife,  we  muft  have  been  furnifhed  with  in- 
fallible methods  of  detecting  the  fallacy.  His  rea- 
fonsfor  this  opinion  are, 

1.  The  tafk  would  have  been  too  difficult,  even  for 
modern  aftronomers,tomake  theneceffarycalculations, 
without  taking  into  account  the  difturbances  anting 
from  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  one  ano- 
ther, and  with  which  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  ancient 
aftronomers  to  have  been  equally  well  acquainted  with 
the  moderns.  By  reafon  of  thefe  variations,  as  well 
as  from  the  fmall  errors  unavoidable  in  every  calcula- 
tion, any  fet  of  aftronomical  tables  will  be  found  pro- 
digioufly  inaccurate  when  applied  to  any  period  very 
far  diftant  from  the  time  of  obfervation.  Hence,  fays 
our  author,  «'  it  maybe  eftablifhed  as  a  maxim,  that 
if  there  be  given  a  fyftem  of  aftronomical  tables,  found- 
ed on  obfervations  of  an  unknown  date,  that  date  may 
be  found  by  takingthe  time  when  the  tables  reprefent 
the  celeftial  motions  moft  exactly." — This  indeed 
might  be  done,  provided  we  were  furnifhed  with  any 
fet  of  perfectly  accurate  tables  with  which  we  could 
compare  the  fufpected  ones  ;  and  Dr  Playfair  thinks  it 
«  a  very  reafonable  poftulatum,"  that  our  modern  af- 
tronomical tables,  though  not  perfectly  accurate,  are 
yet  capable  of  determining  the  places  of  all  the  celel- 
tial  bodies  without  any  feniible  error  for  a  loager  pe- 
riod than  that  of  the  Calyougham. 

2.  By  calculation  from  our  modern  tables,  it  appears 
that  the  place  of  the  ftar  Aldcbaran,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Calyougham,  differs  only  53'  from  what 
the  Indian  tables  make  it.  He  thinks  this  coincidence 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  bramins,  by  reafon  of 
the  inacuracy  of  their  own  date,  would  have  erred  by 
four  or  five  degrees,  had  they  calculated  from  their 
moft  modern  tables  dated  in  1491. 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  this  epoch  (which,  ac- 
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Hindoos,    cording  to  M.  Bailly,  happened  at  midnight  between 

' ^ the   17th  and  18th  of  February  3102  B.  C.)  the  fun 

was  in  10s  3°  38'  13"  by  the  Indian  tables.  But 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  fun,  according  to  the  tables 
of  M.  de  la  Caille,   for  the  fame  time,  comes  out  to 


be  only  io'   iB    5' 


SI", 


fuppofmg  the  preceffion  of 


the  equinoxes  to  have  been  the  fame  at  that  time  as 
now.  M.  de  la  Grange,  however,  has  demonftrated, 
that,  in  former  ages,  the  preceffion  of  the  equi- 
noxes was  lefs  than  at  prefent ;  whence  there  arifes  an 
equation  of  i°  45'  22/;  to  be  added  to  the  fun's  place 
already  mentioned;  and  thusitwilldiffer  only  47'  from 
the  radical  place  in  the  tables  of  Tirvalore.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  reafoning,  however,  Dr  Playfair  thinks 
that  no  ltrefs  is  to  be  laid  upon  this  argument,  as  it 
depends  on  the  truth  of  a  conjecture  of  M.  Bailly  that 
the  place  of  the  fun  abovementioned  was  noc  the 
mean  but  the  true  one. 

4.  The  mean  place  of  the  moon  at  Benares,  calcu- 
lated from  Mr  Meyer's  tables,  for  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary 3102  B.  C.  will  be  10s  o°  si-'  \6"}  provided  her 
motion  had  all  that  time  been  equable  ;  but  the  fame 
aftronomer  informs  us,  that  the  motion  of  the  moon 
isfubject  toafmall  but  uniform  acceleration, "about 
c/7  in  100  years  ;  which  in  an  interval  of  4801  years, 
muft  have  amounted  to  50  45'  44'/  ;  which  added  to 
the  preceding,  gives  10s  6Q  37'  for  the  true  place  of 
the  moon  at  the  commencement  of  the  Calyougham. 
Now  the  place  of  this  luminary,  at  that  time,  by  the 
tables  of  Tirvalore,  is  10s  6°;  the  difference  is  lefs 
than  two  thirds  of  a  degree,  which,  for  fo  remote  a 
period,  and  confidering  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's 
motion,  for  which  no  allowance  could  be  made  in  an 
Indian  calculation,  is  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  nothing 
but  actual  obfervation  could  have  produced. — This 
conclufion  is  confirmed  by  a  computation  of  the  moon's 
place  from  all  the  tables  to  which  the  Indians  could 
have  any  accefs,  and  of  which  the  enormous  errors 
Mrould  infiantly  {how  the  deception.  Thus,  by  "the 
tables  of  Ptolemy,  the  place  of  the  fun  would  be  io° 
2t'  15//  greater;  and  that  of  the  moon  n9  52'  7" 
greater  than  has  juft  been  found  from  the  Indian  ta- 
bles. By  thofe  of  Ulug  Beg,  the  place  of  the  fun 
would  be  i°  30',  and  that  of  the  moon  6°,  different 
from  what  it  is  by  the  Indian  tables  :  and  in  like  man- 
ner our  author  fhews  that  the  Indian  calculations  could 
not  be  derived  from  any  other  fet  of  tables  extant.  In 
like  manner,  lie  ffiows  that,  with  regard  to  the  mean 
place  of  the  moon,  there  is  a  coincidence  for  a  period  of 
more  than  4000  years  between  the  tables  of  Meyer  and 
thole  of  India  named  Chrifnabouram;  which,  though 
they  bear  a  more  modern  date  than  thofe  of  Tirvalore, 
are  thus  probably  more  ancient.  "  From  this  remark- 
able coincidence  (fays  Dr  Playfair),  we  may  conclude, 
with  the  higheft  probability,  that  at  kail  one  kt  of 
thefe  obfervations  on  which  the  tables  are  founded, 
is  not  lefs  ancient  than  the  era  of  the  Calyougham  : 
and  though  the  poffibility  of  their  being  fome  ages 
later  than  that  epoch  is  not  abfolutely  excluded,  yet  it 
may,  by  ftrict  mathematical  reafoning,  be  inferred, 
that  they  cannot  have  been  later  than  2000  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  era, 

5.  Since  the  time  that  Mr  Bailly  wrote,  every  ar- 
gument reflecting  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mo- 
tion has  become  more  worthy  of  attention,  and  more 
cenclufive.     For  the  acceleration  is  no  longer  a  mere 
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empirical  equation  introduced  to  reconcile  the  ancient  Hindoos, 
obfervations  with  the  modern,  nor  a  fact  that  canoniy 
be  accounted  for  by  hypothetical  caufes,  fuch  as  the 
rehftance  of  the  ether,  or  the  time  neceflary  for  the 
tranfmiifion  of  gravity ;  but  a  phenomenon  which  M.  de 
laPlacehas  with  great  ability  deduced  from  the  princi- 
ple of  univerfal  gravitation, and  fhown  to  be  necelfarily 
connected  with  the  changes  of  eccentricity  in  the 
earth's  orbit  difcovered  by  M.delaGrange  :  fo  that  the 
action  of  the  moon  is  indirectly  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  planets,  which  alternately  increalingand  dimi- 
nilhing  this  ecccntricity,fubjecis  the  moon  to  different, 
degrees  of  that  force  by  which  the  fun  difturbs  the 
time  of  her  revolution  round  the  earth.  It  is  there- 
fore a  periodical  inequality,  by  which  the  moon's  mo- 
tion, in  the  ccurfe  of  ages,  will  be  as  much  retarded 
as  accelerated  ;  but  its  changes  are  fo  flow,  that  her 
motion  has  been  conftantly  accelerated,  even  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  that  to  which  the  obferva- 
tions of  India  extend — To  M.  de  la  Grange  alfo  we 
are  indebted  for  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  the 
difcoveries  in  phylical  aftronomy,  viz.  That  all  the 
variations  in  our  fyitem  are  periodical ;  fo  that, 
though  every  thing,  almoft  without  exception,  be 
fubject  to  change,  it  will,  after  a  certain  interval, 
return  to  the  fame  ftate  in  which  it  is  at  prefent,  and 
leave  no  room  for  the  introduction  of  diforder,  or  of 
any  irregularity  that  might  conftantly  increafe.  Many 
of  thefe  periods,  however,  are  of  vaft  duration.  A 
great  number  of  ages,  for  inftance,  muft  elapfe,  be- 
iore  the  year  be  exactly  of  the  fame  length,  or  the 
fun's  equation  be  of  the  fame  magnitude,  as  at  prefent. 
An  aftronomy,  therefore,  which  profefles  to  be  fo  an- 
cient as  the  Indian,  ought  to  differ  conliderably  from 
ours  in  many  of  its  elements.  If,  indeed,  thefe  differ- 
ences are  irregular,  they  are  the  effects  of  chance,and 
muft  be  accounted  errors  ;  but  if  thty  obferve  the 
laws  which  theory  informs  us  they  do,  they  muft  be 
held  as  the  moft  undoubted  marks  of  authenticity. 

6.  Neither  thefe  tables  of  Tirvalore,  nor  the  more 
ancient  ones  of  Chrifnabouram,are  thofe  of  the  great- 
eft  antiquity  in  India.  The  bramins  conftantly  refer 
to  an  aftronmy  at  Benares,  which  they  emphatically 
ftyle  the  ancient ;  and  which,  they  fay, is  not  now  un- 
derftood  by  them,  though  they  believe  it  to  be  much 
more  accurate  than  that  by  which  they  calculate. 

From  thefe  and  other  fimilar  arguments,  Dr.  Play- 
fair draws  the  following  conclulions  with  refpect  to  In-  on$  by  Dr. 
dian   aftronomy.    1.  The  obfervations  on  which  it  is  Playfair.» 
founded,  were  made  more  than  ,3000  years  before  the  fu"  l"d'a^ 
Chriftian  era  ;    and  in  particular  the   places  of  the  aftronomy. 
fun  and  moon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calyougham, 
were  determined  by  actual  obfervation.     2.  Though 
the  aftronomy  now  in  the  hands  of  the  bramins  is  fo 
ancient  in  its  origin,  yet  it  contains  many  rules  and 
tables  that  are  of  later  con  ft  ruction.     3.  The  bafis  of 
their  four  fyftems  ef  agronomical  tables  is  evidently 
the  fame.   4.  The  conftruction  of  thefe  tables  implies 
a  great  knowledge  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  even         2r 
the  theoretical  part  of  aftronomy.  All  this,  however,  Controver- 
we  find  controverted,  or  at  leaft  rendered  fome  what  ted  by  Mr. 
doubtful,  by  William  Marfden,  Efq.  who  has  written  Marfdcn. 
a  paper  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Transactions  for  1790.   "The  Kalee  Toog 
(fays  he), or  principal  chronological  era,  began  in  the 
year  3102  B.  C.  according  to  the  common  method  of 
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Hindoos,  computation,  or  in  3 101  according  to  the  agronomical 
method,  on  the  18th  of  February,  ur  fun-rife  ;  or  at 
midnight,  according  to  different  accounts,under  their 
firft  meridian  oiLauka. — At  that  period  it  is  faid  to 
be  aliened  by  their  aftronomers,  that  the  fun,  moon, 
and  all  the  planets,  were  in  conjunction  according  to 
their  mean  places.  The  reality  of  this  fact,  but  with 
considerable  modification,  has  received  a  refpe&able 
Sanction  from  the  writings  of  an  ingenious  and  cele- 
brated member  of  the  French  academy  of  fciences, 
who  concludes  that  the  actual  obfervation  of  this  rare 
phenomenon,  by  the  Hindoos  of  that  day,  was  the 
occafum  of  its  establishment  as  an  agronomical  epoch. 
Although  M.  Bailly  has  Supported  this  opinion  with 
his  ufual  powers  of  reafoning,  and  although  abundant 
circumftances  tei:d  to  prove  their  early  ikhlin  tbisfci- 
ence,  and  fome  parts  of  the  mathematics  connected 
with  it;  yet  we  arc  conftrained  to  queftion  the  verity 
or  poflibility  of  the  obfervation,  and  to  conclude  ra- 
ther that  the  fuppofed  conjunction  was,  at  a  latter  pe- 
riod, fought  for  as  an  epech,  and  calculated  retro- 
spectively. That  it  was  widely  mifcalculated  too,  is 
fufficiently  evident  from  the  computation  which  M. 
Bailly  himfelf  has  given  of  the  longitudes  of  the 
planets  at  that  time,  when  there  was  a  difference  of 
no  lefs  than  730  between  the  places  of  Mercury  and 
Venus.  But  fifteen  days  after,  when  the  fun  and 
moon  were  in  opposition,  and  the  planets  far  enough 
from  the  fun  to  be  vifible,  he  computes  that  all,  except 
Venus,  were  comprehended  within  a  fpaceof  17°  ; 
and  on  this  he  grounds  his  Supposition  of  an  actual  ob- 
fervation. 

"  In  their  current  tranfa&ions  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninfula  employ  a  mode  of  computation  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  which,  though  not  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  is  confined  to  thefe  people  among 
the  Hindoos.  This  is  a  cycle,  or  revolving  period, 
of  60  folar  years, which  has  no  farther  correfpondence 
with  their  other  eras  than  that  of  their  years  refpect- 
ively  commencing  on  the  fame  day.  Thofe  that  confti- 
tute  the  cycle,  inftead  of  being  numerically  counted, 
are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  appropriate  names, 
which  in  their  epiftles,bills,and  the  like,  are  inferted 
as  dates,  with  the  months,  and  perhaps  the  age  of  the 
moon  annexed  ;  but  in  their  writings  of  importance 
and  record,  the  year  of  Salaban  (often  called  the  Saka 
year)  is  Superadded  ;  and  this  is  the  more  efTential,  as 
I  do  not  find  it  cuftomary  to  number  the  cycles  by 
any  progrellive  reckoning.  In  their  agronomical  cal- 
culations we  cbfer>e,that  they  fometimes  complete  the 
year  of  their  era  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cycles 
elapfed,  and  adding  the  complement  of  the  cycle  in 
which  it  commenced,  as  well  as  the  years  of  the  cur- 
rent cycle  ;  but  from  hence  we  are  led  to  no  fatisfac- 
tory  conclufion  concerning  this  popular  mode  of  efti- 
mating  time.  The  prefumption  is  in  favour  of  its  be- 
ing more  ancient  than  their  hiftorical  epochs.  The 
prefent  cycle, ofwhich  forty-threecompkte  years  were 
expired  in  April  1790,  began  in  1747,  with  the  year 
of  Salaban  1669,  and  of  the  grand  era  48 48,  M.  le 
Gentil,  to  whom  Europe  is  chiefly  indebted  for  what  is 
known  of  Hindoo  aftronomy,  has  fallen  into  an  unac- 
countable error  with  regard  to  the  years  of  this  cycle, 
and  their  correfpondence  with  thofe  of  the  Kaiee 
Yoog,  as  appears  by  the  comparative  table  he  has  given 
Vol.  VIII. 
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of  them,  and  other  pafTiges  of  his  work.     He  feems  to   Kir.dco*. 

have  t  '.ken  it  forgranted, without  due  examination, that u ' 

the  ytar  3600  of  the  latter  mufl  have  been  produced 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  cycle  of  60  into  itfelf; 
and  confequently  that  the  firft  year  of  this  grand  era 
muft  likewife  have  been  the  firlt  of  the  cycle.  But 
this  is  totally  inconliftent  with  the  fact  ;  the  Kalee 
Yoog  began  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  cycle  of  60  ; 
and  all  the  reafoning  founded  on  the  Self-production 
and  harmony  of  thefe  periods  muft  fall  to  the 
ground." 

From  what  Mr  Marfden  here  Sets  forth,  it  is  plain 
that  we  muft  make  very  coniiderable  abatements  in  on  r 
confidence  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Hindoos 
observations.  Indeed  we  can  Scarce  conceive  a  pof- 
Sibility  of  reconciling  fuch  extravagant  antiquity  with 
the  authentic  hiitories  of  which  we  are  polIeHed,  or 
with  thofe  of  fcripture.  The  want  of  an  ancient  bil- 
tory  of  Kindoftan  leaves  us  indeed  in  the  dark,  and 
gives  room  for  ingenious  and  Speculative  men  to  indulge 
themfelves  in  marvellous  reveries  concerning  their  an- 
tiquity. But  the  flood,  we  know,  which  ifitcxilted  at 
all,  could  not  be  but  general  over  the  whole  earth  *, 
muft  have  deftroyed  every  monument  of  art  and  Sci- 
ence ;  and  it  is  Surely  more  reafonable  to  believe,  that 
M.  le  Genti!,  or  the  molt  learned  man  in  the  prefenr 
age,hasbeenmiftaken  (even  though  we  Should  not  be 
able  to  determine  the  particular  manner), than  at  once 
to  deny  the  authenticity  of  all  hiftory  both  Sacred  and 
proSane,  and  attempt  to  evade  evidence  which  no 
power  of  reafoning  can  ever  Set  alide. 

It  is,  however,  undeniable,  that  the  progrefs  of  the 
Hindoos  in  geometry  as  well  as  aftronomy  has  been 
very  great  in  ancient  times.  Of  this  a  moft  remark- 
able inftance  is  given  by  Dr  Playfair,  in  their  finding 
out  the  proportion  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to 
its  diameter  to  a  greatdegree  of  accuracy.  This  is  de- 
termined, in  the  Ay  an  Akbary,  to  be  as  3927  to  12  jo  ; 
and  which,  to  doitariihmeiically  in  the  limpleft  mara- 
ntr  pollible,  would  require  the  infeription  of  a  poly- 
gon 768  fides  ;  an  operation  which  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  the  knowledge  of  fome  very  curious 
properties  of  the  circle,  and  at  leaft  nine  extractions 
of  the  Square  root,  each  as  far  as  ten  places  oS  deci- 
mals. This  proportion  oS  1250  to  3927  is-the  Same 
with  that  of  1  to  3.1416 ;  and  differs  very  little  from 
that  of  113  to  1 55  discovered  by  Metrus.  He  and  Vieta 
were  the  firlt  who  furpafled  the  accuracyof  Archimedes 
in  the  folution  of  this  problem  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  thefe  two  mathematicians  flourilhed  at  the  very 
time  that  the  Ayeen  Akbary  was  compofed  among 
the  Hindoos. — In  geography,  however,  they  are 
much  deficient  :  snd  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out 
the  true  Situation  of  the  meridians  mentioned  by  their 
authors  from  what  they  have  faid  concerning  them. 

The  art  of  painting  amongthe  Hindoos  is  in  an  im- 
perfect ftate  ;  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  antiquity 
whicii  evince  its  ever  being  more  perfect  than  it  is  juft 
now.  Their  principal  defect  is  in  drawing,  and  they 
feem  to  be  almoft  totally  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  per- 
spective. They  are  much  better  Skilled  in  colouring; 
and  fome  of  their  pictures  are  finilhed  with  great 
nicety.  Their  Sculptures  are  likewiferuJe,andgreatly 
reSemble  thoSe  of  the  Egyptians.  They  feem  to  fol- 
low no  regular  rules  in  architecture:  their  temples  in- 
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Hindoos,  deed  are  filled  with  innumerable  columns,  bnt  mod  of 
them  without  any  juft  fhape  or  proportion.  They  are 
principally  remarkable  for  their  immenfe  fize,  which 
gives  them  an  air  of  majefty  and  grandeur. 

The  mufic  of  the  Hindoos  is  but  little  known  to 
Europeans  ;  and  the  art  feems  to  have  made  but  little 
progrefs  among  them  in  comparifon  with  what  it  has 
done  in  the  weftern  countries;  though  fome  of  the  In- 
dian airs  are  faid  to  be  very  melodious.  Their  mufical 
inftrumentsare  very  numerous  :  in  war  they  ufe  a  kind 
of  great  kettle  drum  named  nagar}  carried  by  a  camel, 
and  fometimes  by  an  elephant.  The  dole  is  a  long 
narrow  drum'flung  round  the  neck;  and  the  tam-tam 
is  a  flat  kind  of  drum  refembling  a  tabor,  but  larger 
and  louder.  They  ufe  alfo  the  cymbal,  which  they 
name  talan  ;  and  they  have  various  forts  of  trumpets, 
particularly  a  great  one  named  tafy,  which  emits  a 
moil  doleful  found,  and  is  always  ufed  at  funerals,  and 
fometimes  to  announce  thedeath  ofperfons  of  diftinc- 
tion. 

The  jugglers  among  thcHindoos  arcfo  expert,that 
many  of  the  miffionanes  have  afcribed  their  tricks  to 
chanters  of  fL1pernatural  power  ;  and  even  fo  late  a  traveller  as 
ferpents.  jyjr  Qrofe  feems  to  be  not  of  a  very  different  opinionf. 
Like  the  Egyptians,  they  feem  to  have  the  power  of 
difarmingferpentsof  their  poifon;  and  there  are  many 
flroilers  who  go  about  with  numbers  of  thefe  animals 
in  bags,  having  along  with  them  a  fmall  bagpipe  call- 
ed magoutj,  which  they  pretend  is  ufefnl  to  bring  them 
from  their  lurking  places.  They  take  the  ferpents, 
though  of  the  moll  poifonous  kinds,  out  of  the  bags 
with  their  naked  hands, and  throw  them  on  the  ground, 
where  they  are  taught  to  rear  and  move  about  to  the 
found  of  their,  mulic.  Tl»ey  fay  that  this  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  certain  incantations. 

The  ufe  of  fire-arms  appears  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity  in  India.     They  are  prohibited  by  the  code 
among  the  of  Gentoo  laws,  which  is  certainly  of  a  very  ancient 
Hindoos,     date.    The  phrafe  by  which  they  are  denominated  is 
signee after,  or  weapons  of  fire  ;  and  there  is  alfo  men- 
tion made  of  Jhet  aguee,  or  the  weapon  that  kills  an 
hundred  men  at  once.     It  is  impofiible  to  guefs  at  the 
time  when  thofe  weapons  were  invented  among  the 
Hindoos;  but  we  are  certain,  that  in  many  places  of 
the  eaft,  which  have  neitherbeen  frequented  by  Mo- 
hammedans nor  Europeans,  rockets  are  almoft  univer- 
fally  made  ufe  of  as  weapons  of  war.     The  Hindoo 
books  tbemfelvesafcribe  the  invention  of  fire-arms  to 
BaeJhh'Adrma,  who  formed  all  the  weapons  made  ufe 
of  in  a  war  betwixt  the  good  and  evil  fpirits.     Fire- 
balls, or  blue  lights,  employed  in  befieged  places  in 
•    thenight-time.toobferve  themotions  of  the  befiegers, 
are  met  with  every  where  through  Hindoftan,  and  are 
canftrueted  in  full  as  great  perfection  as  in  Europe. 
Fireworks  alfo  are  met  with  in  great  perfection;  and, 
from  the  earlieft  ages,  have  confliuued  a  principal 
article  of  amufement  among  the  Hindoos.  Gun-pow- 
der, or  a  compofnion  fomewhat  rcfem'l  ling  it,has  been 
found  in  many  other  places  of  the  eaft;  partictil.rly 
China,  Pegu,  and   Siam  ;   but  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  invention  came  originally  from  Hindo- 
ftan.    Poifoned  weapons  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden  in 
a7         this  country. 
Ingenuity        The  Hindoos  are  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  in 
in  various   all  kinds  of  handicraft ;  but  their  utenfils  are  fimple, 
arts. 
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and  in  many  reflects  inconvenient,  fo  that  incredible    Hindoos, 
labour  and  patience  are  neceilary  for  the  accomplifli-  v   ""~v 
ment  of  any  piece  of  work  ;  and  for  this  the  Hindoos 
are  very  remarkable.  Lacquering  and  gilding  are  ufed 
all  over  the  country,  and  muft  have  been  ufed  in  very 
early  ages  ;  though  in  fome  places  the  lacquering  is 
brought  to  much  greater  perfection  than  in  others. 

The  principal  article  of  food   throughout  all  Kin- 
doftan  is  rice,  and  of  confequence  the  cultivation  of  it 
forms  the  principal  object  of  agriculture.     In  this  the 
moft  important  rcquilite  is  plenty  of  water  ;  and  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  fcarcity  in  this  refpect,  a  famine 
muft  be  the  confequence.     To  prevent  this  as  far  as 
pofiible,  a  vaft  number  of  tanks  and  water-courfes  are 
to   be   met  with  throughout  the  country,  though  in 
fome  places  thefe  are  too  much  neglected,  and   gra- 
dually going  to  decay.     After  the  rice  is  grown  to 
a  certain  length,  it  is  pulled  up,  and  tranfplanted  into 
fields  of  about  100 yards  fquare,  feparated  from  each 
other   by  ridges  of  earth  »  which  are  daily  fupplied 
with  water  let  in  upon    them  from  the  neighbouring 
tanks.     When    the  water  happens  to  fall  below  the 
level  of  the  channels  made  toreceiveit,  it  is  raifed  by 
a  fimple   machine  named  piccti,  the  conftruclion  of 
which  is  as  follows.     A  piece  of  timber  is  fixed  up-       f 
right  in  the  ground,  and  forked  fo  as  to  admit  another 
piece   to  move  tranverfely  in  it  by  means  of  a  ftrong 
pin.     The  tranfverfe  timber  is  flat  on  one  fide,  and 
has  pieces  of  wood  acrofs  it  in  the  manner  of  fteps.  At 
one  end  of  this  timber  there  is  a  large  bucket,  at  the 
other  a   weight.     A  man  walking   down   the  fteps 
throws  the  bucketintothewellor  tank  ;  by  going  upr 
and  by  means  of  the  weight,  he  raifes  it;  and  another 
perfon  Handing  below  empties  it  into  a  channel  made 
to  convey  the  water  into  the  fields.     The  man  who 
moves  the  machine  may  fupport  himfelf  by  long  bam- 
booos  that  are  fixed  in  the  way  of  railing  from  the 
top  of  the  piece  of  upright  timber  towards  the  wall. 

A  number  of  other  kinds  of  grain  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Hindoftan,  but  wheat  is  not  cultivated  farther 
fouth  than  180  latitude.  It  is  imported,  however,  to  4p 
every  part  oi  the  country  by  the  Banjaries.  Thefe  are  Account  of 
afetof  people  belonging  to  no  particular  eaft,  who  the  Banja- 
live  in  tents,  and  travel  in  feparate  bodies,  each  of  nes- 
which  is  governed  by  its  own  particular  regulations. 
They  frequently  vifit  towns  on  the  fca-coaft,with  bul- 
locks loaded  with  wheat  and  other  articles;  carrying- 
away' in  exchange  fpices,  cloths,  but  efpecially  fait, 
which  they  carry  into  theinland  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  of  their  parties  have  feveral  thonfands  of  oxen 
belonging  to  them.  They  are  rarely  molefted,.  even 
in  time  of  war,  otherwise  than  by  being  fometimes. 
prcfied  into  the  fervice  of  an  army  to  carry  baggage 
or  provifions  ;  but  for  this  they  are  paid,  and  difmif-- 
fed  as  foon  as  the  fervice  is  over.  The  Hindoos  them- 
felves  are  prohibited  from  going  out  of  the  country, 
under  the  fevere.fr.  of  all  penalties,  that  of  lofing  their 
eaft.  Nctwithftandingthis,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  fettlein  foreign  parts  in  the  character  of  mer- 
chants and  bankers.  Perhaps  thefe  may  have  a  tole- 
ration from  the  principal  brami-n,  or  there  may  be. 
an  exemption  for  people  of  their  profeffion  ;  but  this. 
is  not  known.  At  any  rate,,  wherever  they  go,  they 
appear  inviolably  attached  to  their  religious  ceremo.- 
nies,  and  refufe  to  eat  what  is  prohibited  to  them  im 
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Hindoos,    their  own  country.    The  Ryots,  or  people  who  culti- 

! * '  vate  the  ground,  are  in  many  places  in  the  moft  mife- 

Mifcrable  rable  fituation ;  their  only  food  being  fonie  coarfe 
ftate  ef  the  rice  and  pepper,  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  en- 
hufband-  dure  all  the  inclemencies  of  a  burning  fun,  and  the 
men.  inconveniences   which  attend  alternately  wading  in 

water  and  walking  with  their  bare  feet  on  the  ground 
heated  intenfely  by  the  folar  rays  ;  by  which  they 
are  frequently  bliftered  in  a  miferable  manner.  All 
this,  however,  they  fubmit  to  with  the  utmoft  pad- 
ence,  and  without  making  any  complaint,  expecting 
to  be  releafed  from  their  fufferings  by  death  ;  though 
even  then  their  religion  teaches  them  to  hope  for  no- 
thing more  than  what  they  call  abforption  into  the  ejfence 
af  the  Deity  ;  a  ftate  almoft  fynonomous  with  whit 
We  call  annihilation. 

HINDOSTAN,    a  celebrated  and  extenfive  coun- 
try of  Afia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Great  and  Little 
Thibet;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  hither  peninfula  of  In- 
dia, part  of  the  Indian  Sea,  and  Bay  of  Bengal  ;  on 
the  weft,  by  Periia  ;  and  on  the  eaft,    by  Thibet  and 
the  farther  peninfula.     It  is  lituated  between  840  and 
I02p  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between   210  and  36s  of 
north  latitude;   being  in  length   about    1204  miles, 
and  in  breadch  960 ;  though  in  fome  places  much 
31        lefs. 
Derivation      This  country  was  in  early  times  diftinguilhed  among 
of  the         the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  India,   the  moft  probable 
derivation  of  which  is  from  Hind  the  Perfian  name. 
We  are  allured  by  Mr  Wilkins,  that  no  fuch  words 
as  Hindoo  or  Hindojian  exifts  in  the  Sanfcritor  learned 
language  of  the  country;  in  which  it  is  named  bhara- 
ta,  a  word  totally  unknown  to  Europeans.    The  firft 
accounts  we  have  of  Hindoftan  are  from  Herodotus, 
who  lived  1 1 3  years  before  the  expedition  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.    His  accounts,  however,  convey  very 
little  information,  as  he  appears  only  to  have  heard  of 
the  weftern  part  of  the  country,  and  that  on  account 
of  its  being  tributary  to  Perfia.     He  informs  us,  that 
Darius  Hyftafpes,  about  508  B.  C.  had  fent  Scylax 
of  Caryandria  to  explore  the  river  Indus.     He  fet  fail 
from  Cafpatyrus,  a  town  near  the  fource  of  the  Indus, 
and  the  territories  of  Pafiya  (which  major  Rennelfup- 
pofestobe  the  mod  era  P?/^/)^, and  continued  his courfe 
eaft  ward   to  the  fea  ;   then  altering  his  courfe  to  the 
.   weft, he  arrived  at  that  place  where  the  Phcenicianshad 
formerly  failed  round  the  continent  of  Africa  ;   after 
which  Darius  fubdued  the  Indians,  and  became  mafter 
of  that-  fea.    The  northern  inhabitants  of  India,  he 
fays,  refembled  the  Bactriaus  in  their  manners,  and 
were  more  valiant  than  the  reft;  thofe  far  to  the  fouth- 
ward  were  as  black  as  the  Ethiopians,  killed  no  ani- 
mals, but  lived  chiefly  upon  rice  :   and  clothed  them- 
3         fclves  with  cotton.    By  the  expedition  of  Alexander, 
ThelHiow-  t}ie  Qree]<s  acquired  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
thSG°  k    COLintlT  °f  Hindoftan,  though  he  did  little  elfe  than 
augmented  march  over  the  tracts  defcribed  by  Herodotus.     He 
by  Alex-     was   informed  of  the  exiftence  of  the  river  Ganges, 
ander's  ex-  which  had  not  been  known  to  Herodotus  ;  and   the 
pedition.      ftory  of  his  fuppoiing  that  he  had  difcovered  the  fource 
of  the  Nile,  when  near  the  head  of  the  Indus,  is  well 
known,  as  well  as  hisfurprifeand  confternation  when 
he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  on  account  of 
the  high  tides,   Major  Rennel  is  of  opinion  that  both 
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thefe  ftories  are  falfehoods.     He  thinks  it  impoflible  Hindoftan, 

that  Alexander  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  wri-  ' * ' 

tings  of  Herodotus,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  dif- 
coveries  of  Scylax;  and  with  regard  to  the  other  cir- 
cumftance  he  expretles  hiinfelf  as  follows.  "  The 
ftory  of  Alexander's  furprife  at  feeing  the  tides  in  the 
Indus,  appears  to  me  equally  improbable;  feeing  that 
the  fame  Herodotus,  book  iii.  fpeaks  very  particularly 
of  the  tides  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  defcribes  them  as  being 
not  only  ftrong,  but  ebbing  and  flowing  every  day. 
(That  moft  intelligent  and  ingenious  traveller  M.Vol- 
ney  informs  us,  that  the  tide  ebbs  and  Hows  three  feet 
and  an  half  at  Suez;.  Arrian  takes  no  notice  of  the 
tides  untilAlexander'sfleethadarrivednear  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  It  is  true,  the  tide  in  the  Indus  does 
not  go  up  fo  high  as  in  other  rivers  of  equal  bulk,  and 
that  run  on  fo  fmall  a  defcent  ;  but  neverthei-Ts,  as 
the  tide  is  perceptible  at  50  or  60  miles  above  the  ri- 
ver's mouth,  we  may  conclude,  that  it  could  hardly 
efcape  the  notice  of  Alexander  and  his  peaple  in  their 
voyage  from  Pattala  to  the  fea,  fuppaling  they  had 
not  been  appnfed  of  the  circumftance.  Befides,  Ar- 
rian's  account  of  the  tide  which  didfo  much  mifchief 
to  the  fleet,  is  defcriptive  of  the  bore,  or  fudden  in- 
flux of  the  tide,  in  a  body  of  water  elevated  above  the 
common  furface  of  the  fea  ;  fuch  as  occurs  in  the 
Ganges,  &c.  He  fays,  thofe  fhips  which  lay  upon 
the  land  were  fsvept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  tide  ; 
while  thofe  that  ftuck  in  the  mud  were  let  adoat  again 
without  any  damage.  To  the  generality  of  readers 
no  reafon  will  appear  why  the  circumftances  of  the 
fhips  fhould  be  different  in  the  mud  and  on  the  land  : 
the  fact  is,  that  the  bottoms  of  channels  in  great  ri- 
vers are  muddy,  while  their  {hallows  are  formed  of 
fand  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  bore  to  take  the 
fhorteft  cut  up  a  river,  inftead  of  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  channel  ;  consequently  it  maft  crofs  the 
fand-banks  it  meets  in  its  way,  and  will  alio  prove 
more  deftructive  to  whatever  it  meets  with  a-grouud 
than  what  is  a-float."  For  an  account  of  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  in  Hindoftan,  fee  the  article  Macedon. 

The   Grecian  expedition  into  India  foon  excited  a  ir;ft* 
general  curiofity  in  the  Europeans  to  become  acquaint-  from'the 
ed  with  a   country  fo  wealthy  and  fo  remote.     Me-  time  of 
gafthenes,  the  ambaffador  of  Seleucus,  reiided  long  at  Alexander 
Palibothra  the  capital  of  an  Indian  nation,  and  from  to  that  of 
him  the  ancient  writers  learned  moft  <sf  what   they  the  ^VIo§'ul 
knew  concerning  that  part  of  the  world.     He  lived 
about  300  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  kept  a 
journal  during  the  time  he  reiided  in  India. 

For  fome  fhort  time  the  weftern  provinces  of  India 
continued  fubject  to  the  Syrian  empire  founded  by  Se- 
leucus ;  but  he  quickly  ceded  thefe  diftant  countries 
to  one  Sandrocotius,  who  gave  him  only  500  elephants 
in  exchange.  Soon  after  this  the  province  of  Ba&ria 
likewife  became  independent ;  and  thus  the  connec- 
tion betwixt  India  and  the  weftern  partsof  the  world 
was  entirely  diflblved,  and  we  are  almoft  entirely  igno- 
rantof  the  tran  factions  of  that  country  till  the  time  of 
the  Mohammedan  conqueft.That  the  exteniivc  country 
we  now  call  Hiudoj'rai;  was  divided  among  many  differ- 
ent nations,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt;  but  major  Bru- 
nei is  of  opinion,  that  however  this  might  be  the  cafe, 
there  was  generally  a  large  empire  or  kingdom, which 
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Hindoftan.  occupied  the  principal  part  of  that  immenfe  valley 
"'  through  which  the  Ganges  took  its  courfe  ;  the  capi- 
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talof  which  has  fluctuated  between  Delhi  and  Patna, 
as  the  limits  of  the  empire  have  varied.     This  was 
named  the  kingdom  of  the  Parfij  or  Gangaridx  in  the 
times  of  Alexander  and  Megafthenes.    Major  Rennel 
is  of  opinion  that  it  extended  wef-lward  to  ihe  Pan- 
jab  country  ;  and  he  alfo  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
capital  named  Palibothra  flood  on  the  fame  fpot  which 
is  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Patna.     The  king- 
dom, according  to  this  fuppofmon,  would  occupy  part 
'    of  Bengal;  and  he  thinks  that  it  could  not  be  kfs 
than  that  of  France.     It  was  on  the  borders  of  this 
kingdom  that  Alexander's  army  mutinied  and  refufed 
to  proceed  any  farther.     Arian  informs  us,  that  the 
people  were  rich,  excellent  foldiers,  and  good  huf- 
bandmen  ;    that  they  were  governed  by  nobility,  and 
that  their  rulers  impofed  nothing  harfh  upon  them. 
No  ancient      The  Hindoos  themfelves  pretend  to  an  extravagant 
Hindoo  hi-  antiquity  ;  but  we  are  informed  by  major  Rennel,  that 
ftory  to  be  "  there  is  no  known  hiftory  of  Hindoftan  (that  refts 
credited.     Qn  the  foundation  of  Hindoo  materials  or  records)  ex- 
tant before  the  period  of  the  Mahommedan  conquefts  ; 
for  either  the  Hindoos  kept  no  regular  hiftories,  or 
they  were  all  deflroyed,  or  fecluded  from  common  eyes 
by  the  Pundits.  We  may  judge  of  their  traditions  by 
that  exifting    concerning    Alexander's  expedition; 
which  is, that  he  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  emperor 
of  Hindoftan  near  Delhi,  and  though  victorious,  retired 
to  Perfia  acrofs  the  northern  mountains  ;  fti  that  the 
remarkable  circumflance  of  his  failing  down  the  Indus, 
in  which  he  employed  many  months,  is  funk  altoge- 
ther.    And  yet,  perhaps,  few  events  of  ancient  times 
reft  on  better  foundations  than  this  part  of  the  hiftory 
of  Alexander,  as  appears  by  its  being  fo  highly  cele- 
brated, not  only  by  cotemporaries,  but  by  feveral  of 
the  moft  eminent  authors  for  fome  centuries  following. 
The  only  traces  of  Indian  hiftory  we  meet  with  are  in 
the  Perfian  hiftorians.     In  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  Mahommed  Fcrifhta  compofed  an  hiftory  of 
Hindoftan,  moft  of  which  was  given  in  that  of  colonel 
Dow,  publilhed  upwards  of  30  years  ago  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  early  part  of  it,  major  Rennel  is  of  opi- 
nion that  it  cannot  at  all  be  depended  upon. 
1  .  The  authentic  hiftory  of  Hindoftan  commenceswith 

Expeaiti-     tj1c  conqUCfts  0f  Mahmud  or  Mabmood  Gazni,  about 

«mso  Ma  -  ^  1000.     His  kingdom  had  arifen  out  of  that 
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into  India,  of  the  Saracens,  who  under  the  khalift  Al  Walid  had 
extended  their  conquefts  immenfely  both  to  the  eaft 
and  weft.  Mahmud  was  the  third  from  Abiftagi  a 
governor  of  Pihorazan,whohad  revolted  from  theking 
of  Bakharia.  He  putrefied  great  part  of  the  country 
formerly  known  by  the  name  otBattria.  Gazni,  Gaz- 
na,  or  Ghizni,  was  the  capital  ;  a  city  which  flood 
near  the  fource  of  the  Indus,  though  Balkh  likewife 
claimed  this  honour.  Sabuctagi,  the  father  of  Mah- 
mud, had  projected  the  con  que  ft  of  the  weftern  part 
of  India  ;  but  dying  before  he  could  put  his  defigns  in 
execution,  Mahmud  took  upon  himfclf  the  conduct  of 
the  expedition;  but  previous  to  his  invafion  of  India, 
he  ftrengthened  himfelf  by  the  conqueft  of  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  Bactria.  His  firft  invafion  took 
place  in  the  year  1000  ;  during  which  he  made  no 
farther  progrefs  than  the  province  of  Moult  an.  That 
part  of  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Kuttry  and 
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whoftill  retained  their  ancient  fpirit,  and  made  a  very  v — v ' 

flout  refinance  to  the  armies  of  that  furious  enthufiaft. 
As  he  was  prompted  to  this  undertaking  no  lefs  by  a 
defire  of  exterminating  the  Hindoo  religion  than  by 
that  of  conqueft,  a  league  was  at  laft  formed  againil 
him  among  the  Indian  princes  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  Nerbudda.  Their  allied  forces,  how- 
ever, were  defeated,  and  the  year  1008  was  marked 
by  the  deftruction  of  the  famous  temple  of  Nagracut 
in  the  Panjab  country.  Having  fatiated  himfelf  with 
plunder  on  this  occafion,  Mahmud  returned  to  his  own 
country;  but  in  1011  invaded  Hindoftan  once  more, 
deflroying  Tanafar  a  city  on  the  weft  of  Delhi,  and  a 
more  celebrated  place  ofworfhip  than  Nagracut  it- 
felf.  Delhi  was  reduced  on  this  occafion  ;  and  in 
feven  years  after  Canoge  was  taken  ;  the  temples  of 
Matra  or  Methura,  the  Methora  of  Pliny,  a  city  of 
great  antiquity,  and  remarkable  for  a  place  ofworfhip 
near  Agra,  were  likewife  demolifhed ;  but  he  failed 
in  his  attempts  on  the  Rajpoots  of  Agimere,  either 
through  their  own  valour  or  the  llrength  of  their 
country.  His  12th  expedition  took  place  in  the  year 
1024,  when  he  deftroyed  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Sumnautin  the  peninfula  of  Guzerat,  adjoining  to  the  1 
city  of  Puttan  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  not  far  from  the 
ifland  of  Diu,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe.  In 
this  expedition  he  proved  very  fuccefsful,  reducing 
the  whole  peninfula  of  Guzerat,  with  many  cities,  the 
temples  of  which  he  conftantly  deftroyed  ;  and  indeed 
feemed  no  lefs  pleafed  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Hin- 
doo religion  than  with  the  conqueft  of  the  country. 
At  his  death,  which  happened  in  1028,  he  was  pof- 
fefled  of  the  eaftern  and  by  far  the  largeft  part  of 
Perlia,  and  nominally  of  all  the  provinces  from  the 
weftern  part  of  the  Ganges  to  the  peninfula  of  Guze- 
rat ;  as  well  as  thofe  lying  between  the  Indus  and  the 
mountains  of  Agimere  ;  but  the  Rajpoots  in  that 
country  ftill  preserved  their  independency,  which 
they  have  done  all  along,  even  to  the  prefent  time.  - 

In  the  year  1 158  the  empire  of  Gazna  fell  to  pieces  Divifion  of 
from  the  fame  caufes  by  which  all  other  large  and  un-  the  empire 
wieldy  ftates  have  been  deftroyed.  The  weftern  and  of  Gazna, 
largeft  part,  which  ftill  retained  the  name  of  Gazna,  and  var'ous 

was  feized  upon  by  the  family  of  Gaurides,  fo  named  fox>^  , s 
£  r-  r*L  --•'■•  1  J.i      t    j-       m  Hindo- 

from  Gaur  or  Ghor,  a  province   beyond  the  Indian  ^an  kydif- 

Caucafus  ;  while  thofe  contiguous  to  both  fhores  of  ferent  ad- 
the  Indus  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pofleffion  of  venturers. 
Chufero  or  Cufroe,  whofe  capital  was  fixed  at  La- 
hore. In  ni4the  pofterity  of  this  princewere  driven 
out  of  their  territories  by  the  Gaurides  ;  by  which 
means  the  Mahommedans  became  neighbours  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  in  a  fhort  time  began  to  extend  their 
dominions  to  the  eaftward.  In  1194  Mahommed  Go- 
ri  penetrated  into  Hindoftan  as  far  as  Benares,  and  re- 
peated the  fame  fcenes  of  devaflation  which  had  for- 
merly taken  place  under  Mahmud  Gazni.  At  this  pe- 
riod major  Rennel  is  of  opinion,  that  the  purity  of  the 
language  of  Hindoftan  began  to  decline,  and  conti- 
nued to  dofo  till  it  became  what  it  is  at  prefent ;  the 
original  dialect  being  what  is  called  the  Sanfcrit,  and 
which  is  now  a  dead  language.  Mahommed  Gori  al- 
fo reduced  the  fouthern  part  of  the  province  of  Age- 
mere,  and  the  territory  to  thefouth  of  the  river  Jum- 
na, taking  roileiucn  of  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Gualior. 
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After  his  death  in  120;,  the  empire  of  Gazna  was 
ao-ain  divided  ;  and  the  Patan  or  Alghan  empire  was 
founded  by  Cuttub,  who  had  the  Indian  part,  the  Pcr- 
fian  remaining  to  Eldoze.  Cuttub  fixed  his  imperial 
reli  lence  at  Delhi  ;  and  in  1210  the  greateft  part  of 
Hindoftan  Proper  was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Al- 
tumifli,  the  fucceffor  of  Cuttub.  After  his  time  the 
government  of  Bengal  was  always  beftowed  upon  one 
of  the  reigning  emperor's  fons  ;  and  during  his  reign 
the  bloody  conqueror  Jenghiz  Khan  pat  an  end  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  Gaznian  empire,  known  by  the 
name  of  Kkarafm  ;  of  which  revolution  an  account  is 
given  under  the  article  Gazna  ;  but  Hindoftan  was  at 
that  time  left  undifturbed.  In  1242  the  Moguls  began 
to  make  irruptions  into  lndoftan,  but  did  not  st  this 
time  make  any  permanent  conqueft.  The  country 
was  now  in  much  the  feme  ftate  in  which  it  had  been 
before  the  invalion  of  the  Mahommedans,  viz.  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  ftates  tributary  to  the  empe- 
ror, but  in  a  great  meafure  independent  ;  and  which 
did  not  fail  to  revolt  whenever  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity offered.  The  kingdom  of  Malwa,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  Cuttub  in  1205,  fhook  off  the  yoke 
in  the  year  1265,  and  the  Rajpoots  were  on  every  oc- 
cafion  ready  to  revolt,notwithfianding  that  their  coun- 
try lay  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the  capital.  The 
moft  dreadful  mafTacres,rebellions,  and  confcuon,now 
took  place,  which  from  that  period  almoft  to  the  time 
that  the  Britifh  government  commenced,  makeup  the 
hiftory  of  Hindoftan.  The  empire  being  parcelled 
out  among  a  fet  of  rapacious  governors,  the  people 
were  reduced  to  the  laft  degree  of  mifery,  and  were  at 
laft  fo  far  mified  as  to  imagine  that  it  was  their  intereft 
to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  render  thefe  governors  in- 
dependent. Had  the  emperors  of  Hindoftan  confulted 
their  true  intereft,  they  would  have  given  up  the  pro- 
vinces which  lay  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus 
and  the  dcferts  of  Agimere  ;  as  thefe  formed  a  bar- 
rier which  could  not  eafily  be  palled  by  any  invader. 
By  neglecting  this  precaution,  however,  they  at  laft 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Moguls  to  penetrate  into 
their  country  ;  and  thefe,  after  feveral  invafions,  be- 
came at  laft  fo  formidable,  that  they  werepermitted  by 
the  emperors,  in  the  year  1292,  to  fettle  in  the  coun- 
try. At  this  time  the  reigning  emperor  was  Ferofe  II. 
of  the  tribe  of  Chiliigi  or  Killigi,  fo  named  from  Kil- 
lige  near  the  mountains  of  Gaur  ;  and  in  1293  this  em- 
peror projected  the  conqueft  of  the  Deccan;  by  which 
was  meant  at  that  time  all  the  territory  lying  to  the 
fonthward  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Mahanada  and  Cat- 
tack  rivers  ;  an  extent  of  dominion  almoft  equal  toall 
that  he  already  poffefled  in  Hindoftan.  Ferofe  was 
incited  to  attempt  this  by  the  riches  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  Deccan  ;  and  the  perfon  who  propofed  it 
was  one  Alia,  governor  of  Gurrah,  a  country  nearly 
bordering  upon  that  which  he  was  about  to  invade. 
Alia,  having  accomplifhed  his  undertaking,  during 
which  he  amaffed  an  incredible  quantity  of  treafure, 
depofed  and  murdered  the  emperor,  affuming  to  him- 
felf  the  fovereignty  of  Hindoiian.  He  then  began  a 
new  plan  of  conqueft ;  and  thefirft  inftance  of  his  fuc- 
cefs  was  the  reduction  of  Guzerat,  a  ftrong  fortrefs, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  independent,  and, while 
it  continued  fo,  was  a  ftrong  obftacle  to  his  defigns 
upon  the  Deccan.  He  next  reduced  Rantanpour  and 
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country.   In  1303  the  city  of  Warangole,   capital  of  ' * ' 

a  kingdom  of  the  Deccan,  named  Tcllingana,  was  re- 
duced ;  but  in  the  midft  of  thefe  conquclls  the  Mo- 
guls invaded  the  country  from  an  oppoliteouarter,and 
plundered  the  fuburbs of  Delhi,  hiotwithftanding  this 
check  the  emperor  refumed  his  plan  of  conqueft ;  the 
remainder  of  Malwajyas  fubdued  ;  and  in  1306  ihe 
conqueft  of  the  Deccan  was  again  undertaken.  The 
conduct  of  the  war  was  now  committed  to  Cafoor  ; 
who  not  o?.ly  carried  his  army  into  Dowlat.bad,  but 
in  1310,  penetrated  into  the  Carnatic  alfo.  The  ex- 
tent of  his  conqucfts  in  that  country  is  notknown  ;  and 
indeed  his  expeditions  feem  to  havebeen  made  with  a 
view  rather  to  plunder  than  to  atchieve  any  permanent 
couqueft.'I  he  quantity  of  riches  heanaffed  was  fo  great 
that  the  foldiers  are  faid  to  have  carried  away  only  the 
gold,  leaving  iilver  behind  them  as  too  cumberfome. 
As  the  treafure  carried  off  on  this  occafion  had  been 
accumulating  for  a  number  of  ages,  if  is  probable  that 
the  country  had  longremained  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity. 
Cafoor  ftill  proceeding  in  his  conquefts,  ravaged  a 
fecond  time  the  northern  part  of  the  Deccan,  and 
obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Tellingana  and  the  Carnatic 
to  become  tributary  to  him.  Rebellions  took  place 
in  1322  ;  but  the  country  was  again  reduced  in  1326, 
and  the  whole  Carnatic  ravaged  from  onefea  to  the 
other.  This  year  Alia  died,  and  his  fuccellors,  not 
being  poffefTed  of  his  abilities,  were  unable  to  retain 
the  dominions  he  had  left.  Under  the  emperor  Mo- 
hammed III.  the  people  of  the  Deccan  again  revolt- 
ed, and  drove  the  Mohammedans  fo  completely  out  of 
thefe  countries,  that  nothing  remained  to  them  but 
the  fortrefs  of  Dowlatabad.  In  1344  the  city  of  Bif- 
nagar,  properly  Bijinagur,  was  founded  by  Belladeo 
the  king  of  Deccan,  who  had  headed  the  inhabitants 
in  their  late  revolt.  Mohammed  in  the  mean  time  at- 
tempted to  extend  his  dominions  towards  the  eaft ;  but 
whilehe  employed  himfelfin  this, manyprovinces  were 
loft  by  rebellions  in  BengaLGuzerat,  and  the  Panjab. 
His  fucceiTor,  Ferofe  III.  who  afcended  the  throne  in 
I35i,feemed  more  defirous  of  improving  the  remains 
of  his  empire  than  of  extending  it  :  and,  during  his 
reign,  which  continued  for  37  years,  agriculture  and 
the  arts  were  the  favourite  objects  of  bis  purfuit.  Af- 
ter his  death,  in  13S8,  a  rebellion  and  civil  war  took 
place,  and  continued  for  feveral  years  ;  and  matters 
were  brought  to  a  criiis  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  III. 
who  fi-icceetled  to  the  throne  in  1393  ;  and,  during 
this  time  the  empire  of  Hindoftan  exhibited  the  lin- 
gular circumftance  of  two  emperors  reliding  in  the 
fame  capital,  and  in  arms  again  ft  each  other.  While 
matters  remained  in  thisfituation,Tamerlane,afterha- 
\ing  fubdued  all  the  weftern  part  of  Tartary  and 
Afia,  turned  his  arms  againft  Hindoftan  in  the  year 
1398.  His  conqueft  was  eafy,  and  his  behaviour  Rich 
as  rendered  him  worthy  of  the  name  by  which  he  is 
yet  known  in  Hindoftan,  <<  the  deftroying  prince." 
After  having  brought  into  captivity  a  vaft  number  of 
the  poor  inhabitants,  he  caufed  a  general  mafiacre  to 
be  commenced  left  they  ihould  join  the  enemy  in  cafe 
of  any  fudden  emergency  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this 
cruel  order,  upwards  of  100,000  were  put  to  death  in 
one  hour.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1399  lie  was 
met  by  the  Indian  army,  whom  he  defeated  with  great 
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Himloftan,  daughter,  and  foon  after  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
imperial  city  of  Delhi.  At  this  time  the  capital  con- 
Silted  of  three  cities,  named  Old  Delhi,  Seyri,  and  Je- 
ban  Penah.  Seyri  was  furrounded  with  a  wall  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  ;  and  Old  Delhi  was  the  fame,  but 
much  larger,  lying  to  the  fouthweft  of  the  other. 
Thefe  two  were  joined  on  each  fide  by  a  wall;  and  the 
third,  which  was  larger  than  the  other  two,  lay  be- 
tween them.  As  the  city  made  no  refiftance,  there 
could  not  be  a  pretence  for  ufing  the  inhabitants  with 
any  cruelty;  and  thus  matters  palled  on  quietly  till  the 
1 2th  of  January,  when  the  Tartar  foldiers  infulted 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  at  one  of  the  gates.  The 
Emirs  were  ordered  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  diforders, 
but  found  it  impoffible.  The  Sultanas,  having  a  curi- 
ofity  to  fee  the  rarities  of  Delhi,  and  particularly  a 
famous  yalace  adorned  with  1000  pillars  built  by  an 
ancient  Indian  king,  went  in  with  all  the  court ;  and 
the  gate  being  thus  left  open  for  every  body,  above 
15,000  foldiers  got  in  unperceived.  But  there  was  a 
far  larger  number  of  troops  in  a  place  between  the  ci- 
ties abovemendoned,  who  committed  fuch  diforders, 
that  an  infurrection  commenced  ;  fome  of  the  inha- 
bitants attacking  them,  while  others,  in  defpair,  fct 
fire  to  their  houfes,  and  burnt  themfclves  with  their 
wives  and  children.  The  foldiers,  taking  advantage  of 
this  confufion,  pillaged  the  houfes ;  while  the  diforder 
was  augmented  by  the  admiffion  of  more  troops,  who 
feized  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cities  that 
had  fled  to  Delhi  for  (belter.  The  Emirs  caufed  the 
gates  to  be  fliut  ;  but  they  were  quickly  opened  by 
the  foldiers,  who  rofe  in  arms  againft  their  officers  ; 
fo  that,  by  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  whole 
army  was  entered,  and  the  city  totally  deftroyed. 
Some  foldiers  carried  off  no  fewer  than  150  flaves, 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  nay,  fome  of  their  boys 
had  20  flaves  a  piece  to  their  fliare.  The  other  fpoils 
in  jewcls,plate,and  manufactures,  were  immenfe  ;  for 
the  Indian  women  and  girls  were  alladorned  with  pre- 
cious ftones,and  had  bracelets  and  rings  on  their  hands, 
feet,  and  even  toes,  fo  that  the  foldiers  were  loaded 
with  them.  On  the  15  th  the  Indians  attempted  to  defend 
themfelves  in  the  great  mofque  of  old  Delhi  ;  but 
being  attacked  by  theTartars, they  were  all  Slaughter- 
ed, and  towers  erected.  A  dreadful  carnage  now  en. 
fued  throughout  the  whole  city,  though  fcveral  days 
elapfed  before  the  inhabitants  could  be  forced  to  quit 
it  entirely;  and  as  they  went,  the. Emirs  took  many  of 
them  into  their  fervice  The  artifans  were  alfo  diftri- 
buted  among  the  princes  and  commanders,  all  but  the 
mafons,  who  were  referved  for  the  emperor,  in  or- 
der to  build  him  a  large  ftone  mofque  at  Samarcand. 

.After  this  terrible  devastation, Tamerlane  marched 
into  the  different  provinces  oflndoftan,  every  where 
defeating  the  Indians  who  oppofed  him, and  Slaughter- 
ing the  Ghebrs  or  worlhippcrs  of  fire.  On  the  15th 
of  March  he  retired,  and  thus  fet  the  mifcrable  inha- 
bitants free  from  the  moft  bloody  conqueror  that  had 
ever  invaded  them.  He  did  not,  however,  diflurbthe 
fucceflion  to  the  throne,  but  left  Mahmud  in  quiet 
poflcflion  of  it,  referving  to  himfelf  only  that  of  the 
Panjab  country.  The  death  @f  Mahmud,  which  hap- 
pened in  1  41 3,  put  an  end  to  what  is  called  the  Patan 
dynafty,  founded  by  Cuttub  in  1205.  Pie  wasfucceed- 
ed  by  Chizcr,  who  derived  his  pedigree  from  the  im- 


poftor  Mohammed,  and  his  posterity  continued  teen-  Hindoftan, 

joy  it  till  the  year  1450  ;  when  Belloli,  an  Alghan  of  * *— ' ' 

the  tribe  of  Lodi,  took  poffeflion  of  it,  the  reigning 
prince  Alia  II.  having  abdicated  the  government.  Un- 
der him  all  Hindoftan  was  divided  intofeparateftates  ; 
and  a  prince, whofe  title  was  the  king  of  the  Eajl,  who 
refided  at  Jionpour  in  the  province  of  Allahabad, 
became  fo  formidable,  that  the  king  of  Delhi  had  only 
a  fhadow  of  authority  remaining  to  him.  A  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  empire,however,  was  recovered  by 
the  fon  of  Belloli ;  who,  in  the  year  1501,  fixed  his 
royal  refidence  at  Agra.  During  his  reign  the  Portu- 
guese firft  accomplifhed  the  paSTage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,but  they  had  no  connection  with 
any  other  part  of  Hindoftan  than  fome  maritime 
places  in  the  Deccan  which  had  always  been  indepen- 
dent of  the  court  of,  Delhi.  In  1516,  during  the 
reign  of  Ibrahim  II.  man ers  fell  into  fuch  confufion 
that  Sultan  Baber,  a  defcendant  of  Tamerlane,  found 
means  to  conquer  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  em- 
pire. His  firft  expedition  took  place  in  theyear  1518  ; 
and  in  the  year  1525  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Delhi. 
In  his  laftinvafion  heisfaidto  have  brought  with  him 
only  10,000  horfe  ;  having  been  furnilhed  with  the 
reft  by  the  difaffected  fubjects  of  the  emperor.  Du- 
ring the  five  years  that  he  reigned,  his  chief  employ-  I 
ment  was  the  reduction  of  fome  of  the  eaftern  pro- 
vinces,but  he  had  not  time  to  compofe  the  disturbances 
which  took  place  throughout  the  whole  of  his  domi- 
nions. On  his  death  the  feeds  of  rebellion,  which  Ba- 
lier  had  not  been  able  to  exterminate,  produced  fo 
many  revolts  and  infurrec~tions,that  his  Son  Humaioon, 
though  a  prince  of  great  abilities  and  virtue,  was  dri- 
ven from  the  throne, and  obliged  to  take  flielter  among 
the  Rajpoot  princes  of  Agimere,  where  he  lived  in 
great  diltrefs,  During  the  time  of  his  exile  his  fon 
Ackbar  was  born,  whom  Mr  Rennel  looks  upon  to  be 
one  ©f  the  greatelt  princes  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne 
of  Hindoftan.  The  fovereignty  was  held  in  the  mean 
time  by  an  ufurper,  named  Sheerkham,  who  in  1545 
was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Cheitore,  and  buried  in  a 
magnificent  maufoleum,  of  which  Mr  Hodges  lately 
exhibited  a  drawing  in  England.  His  territories, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  extended  from  the  Indus  to 
Bengal  ;  but  fo  unfettled  was  the  government,  that 
after  his  deceafe  110  fewer  than  five  fovereigns  ap- 
peared in  the  fpace  of  nine  years.  This  induced  a 
Strong  party  in  Hindoftan  torecal  Humaioon  ;  but  he 
lived  only  one  year  after  his  return.  IZ 

In  1555,  Humaioon  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ack-  Reign  of 
bar,    at  that  time  only  14  years  of  age.     During  his  Ackbar,  a 
long  reign  of  51  years,  he  eftablifhed  the  empire  on  a  Srfat 
morefure  foundation  than  it  had  probably  ever  been  be-  Prmcc* 
fore  ;  though  even  at  this  timeMr  Rennel  is  of  opinion, 
that  all  the   tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  people  was 
merely  that  there  was  no  adtual  rebellion.    The  firft, 
years  of  his  reign  were  fpent  in  reducing  theprovinces 
which  had  revolted  from  Agimere  to  Bengal  ;  and  the 
obedience  of  thefe  he  took  care  to  fecure  as  well  as 
poffible  by  a  careful  choice  of  governors  ;  particularly 
by  an  unlimited  toleration  in  religious  matters,  and  an 
attention  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  In 
1 585, he  refolved  to  invade  the  Deccan,  which  had  hi- 
therto resisted  the  power  of  the  Mogul  princes.  The 
war  continued  for  20  years  ;  during  all  which  timeno 
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Hindoftan.  farther  progrefs  was  made  than  the  reduction  of  the 

' * '  weftern  part  of  Berar,  Candeiih,Tellingana  (a  divifion 

of  Golconda),   and  the  northern  part  of  Amednagur  ; 
the  capital  of- which,  alfo  named  Amednagur  }\Mis,  taken 
in  1 60 1,  after  a  long  and  bloody  liege,  and  an  unfuccefs- 
ful  attempt  of  the  princes  of  the  Deccan  to  relieve  it. 
Under  his  fuccelfor  Jehan  Guire,  the  project  was  hut 
J3         faintly  carried  on  ;  the  empire  was  difturbed  by  the  re- 
rf  aaC°f  h-    DelJ'on  °f  Shah  Jehan  the  emperor's  fon  ;  and  the  influ- 
i'ucceflbrs1S  ence  of  Noor  Jehan  his  miftrefs  perplexed  the  councils 
of  the  nation.    In  the  prince's  reign  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
■  thefirft  Englifti  ambaflador,arrivedat  the  court  of  Hin- 
doftan. The  Portuguefe  had  nowacquiredconfiderable 
polFeUions  in  Guzarat  and  Bengal,  but  only  thofe  in  the 
former  province  attracted  the  attention  of  the  court  ; 
fo  that  the  Perlian  hiftorian  takes  no  notice  of  thofe  in 
Bengal.     In  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  fucceeded 
his  father  Jehan  Guire  in  1627,  the  conqueft  of  the 
Deccan  was  more  vigorously  pnmed  than  before  ;  and 
the  war  carried  on  in  fuch  a   deftructive   manner, 
thatmoftof  the  princes  in  thole  parts  were  fain  to  make 
fubmiifion  to  the  emperor.     During  this  reign  a  war 
took  place  with  the  Portuguefe, which  ended  in  theex- 
pullion  of  the  latter  from  Hoogly  on  the  Ganges.  In 
his  private  character  Shah  Jehan  was  a  very  debauched 
and  wicked  prince,  which  gave  occafion  to  one  of  his 
14         fons  namedy///rs,;^-2i^or^//r<?;/(g--2f^,todethrone  him. 
Theempire  This  prince  attained  his  end  by  a  train  of  deep  hypo- 
raifed  to  its  crify  and  diffimulation  ;   covering  his  ambition  with  a 
pretence  of  religion,  and  under  that  pretence  commit- 
ting the  greatefl  crimes.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with 
two  of  his  brothers,  both  of  whom  he  defeated  by  un- 
forefeen  accidents,  when  he  himfelf  feemed  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  deftrnction.  Having  at  laft  got  them  into 
his  power,   he  put  them  both  to  death,  and  then  la- 
mented their  misfortune.     One.  of  his  brothers  who 
affifted  him,  was  rewarded  fir  ft  with  imprifonment, 
and  then  with  death.  By  the  year  1660,  he  had  attain- 
ed full  poiTeflion  of  the  fovereignty,and  from  that  time 
to  the  year  1678  there  reigned  a  profound  tranquil- 
lity throughout  the  whole  empire.    In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  he  undertook  the  conqueft  of  the  Deccan, 
to  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  incited  by  the  refolu- 
tion  and  growing  power  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mabratta  ftate  ;  and  who,  in  that  character,  appeared 
almoft  as  a   rival  to  Aurengzebe  himfelf.      Having 
quelled  a  rebellion  of  the  Patans,  who  lived  beyond  the 
Indus,  he  perfecuted  the  Hindoos  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Agimerecomnaenced  a  war 
againft  him.     On  this  occafion  he  headed  his  armies 
alfo  in  perfon  ;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  be  hem- 
med in  among  the  mountains,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  taken  prifoner,  had  not  the  enemy  thought  pro- 
per to  allow  him  to  efcape.     They   allowed  alfo  the 
emprefs  to  make  her  efcape  after  lhe  had  been  actually 
taken.     In  1681  he  renewed  his  incurfions  into  that 
country,  took  and  deftroyed    Checture,    committing 
otherdevafUtions,and  every  where  deftroying  theHin- 
doo  temples  and  objects  of  worfliip  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  efforts,  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  abandon  his 
enterprife,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  peace.  From 
the  year  1678  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1707,  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  Deccan, 
lbs  greateft  part  of  which  he  reduced,  and  for  the  laft 


height  by 
Aureng- 
zebe. 


five  years  of  his  life  is  faid  to  have  been  actually  em-  Hindoftan. 
ployed  in  the  field.    This  long  abfence  from  his  capi-         J- 
tal  could  not  but  be  productive  of  bad  confequences. 
Rebellions  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
and  during  this  period,    the  Jats  or  Jauts  iirft  made 
their  appearance  in  the  province  of  Agra.  They  were 
at  firft  only  a  fet  of  banditti  ;  but  have  fince  grown  to 
be  a  very  conliderable   ftate,  and  once  were  of  fome 
confequence  in  Upper  Hisdoftan.     After  the   roth 
year  of  Aurengzebe's  reign,  however,  we  know  very 
little  of  his  tranfactions,  as  he  would  not  allow  any  hif- 
tory  of  it  to  be  written.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
empire  extended  from  the  toth  to  the  35th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  almoft  as  many    degrees  in  longitude 
"  His  revenue  (fays  major  Rennel)  exceeded  35  mil- 
lions of  pounds  Sterling,  in  a  country  where  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  in 
England.  But  fo  weighty  a  fceptre  could  be  wielded 
only  by  a  hand  like  Aurengzebe's:  and  we  accord- 
ingly find,  that  in  a  courfe  of  50  years  after  his  death, 
a  fucceilion  of  weak  princes  and  wicked  miuifters  re- 
duced this  aftonifhing  empire  to  nothing."  x^  f 
Aurengzebe  left  four  fons  ;  Maufum,  afterwards  em-  Its  quick 
peror,  under  the  title  of  Bahader  Shah  ;  Azem,Kaum  decline  un- 
Bufh,  and  Acbar,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  Per-  dtJ_ h)S  fuc~ 
fia  2°  years  before  on  account  of  hi- being  engaged  ce  or:"' 
in  rebellion  againft  his  father.     A  civil  war  inftantly 
commenced  between  Azem  and  Mauzum;  the  event  of 
which  was  decided  in  a  great  battle,  where  300,000 
combatants  uere  brought  into  the  field  on  each  fide. 
In  this  battle  Azem  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  after 
which  Ptlauzumaafcended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Ba- 
hader Shah.  Hewasaprince  of  conliderable  abilities;, 
but  the  diforders  of  the  empire  were  already  rifen  to 
fuch  a  height,    that  during  his  fhort  reign  of  five 
years,  he  found  it  impoflible  to  compofe  them.     He 
was  firft  engaged  in  war  with  his  brother  Kaum  Bufn,, 
whom  he  aifo  defeated  and  killed;  after  which  his  at- 
tention was  engaged  by  the  Seiks,  anewfet  of  religion- 
ifts,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  had  lilemt- 
ly  eftablifhed  themfelves  along  the  root  of  the  eaftern 
mountains.    They  now  appeared  in  arms  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lahora,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country  from 
thence  tothe  banks  of  the  Jumna.  The  emperor  march- 
ed againft  thefe  adverfaries  in  perfon,  and  with  great 
difficulty  brought  them  under  fubjection.     fie  then 
took  up  his  relidence  at  Lahore,  where  he  died  after- 
a  fhort  illnefs,   without  having  evervilited  the  impe- 
rial cities  of  Agra  or  Delhi. 

After  the  death  of  Bahader  Shah  the  empire  was 
again  contefted  among  his  four  fon>.  Of  thefe  the 
fecond,  named  Azem  Oofhaun,  took  poffeffion  of  the 
treafures  ;  but  wasoppofed  by  his  rhree  brothers,  who 
agreed  10  divide  the  empire  among  them.  Azem  was 
defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle,  gamed  chiefly  by  the- 
valour  and  conduct  of  the  youngeft  named  Shah  Jehan  ;- 
whofeemed  refolved  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  as- 
a  proof  of  his  fincerity,  ordered  the  treafures  to  be  di- 
vided. This  was  prevented  by  the  intrigues  of  Zo.  1- 
fecar  khan,  an  onirah  in  high  truft.  A  new  civil  war 
commenced,  in  which  Shah  Jehan  was  killed.  The 
two  remaining  brothers  tried  their  fortune  hi  a  third 
battle,  which  leftjehaundcr,  the  eldeft,  in  pofTeffion  of 
the  throne.  In  nine  months  he  was  dethroned  by  Fe- 
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Hindoftan,  rakfcre,  or  Furrokfere,  fon  to  the  deceafed  Azem  Oo- 

. v .  j]iann  .  having,  during  his  fhort  reign,  diiplayed  al- 

niolt  unparalleled  meannefs  of  fpirit. 

This  revolution  was  accompli  (lied  by  the  affiftance 
of  two  brothers,  HoulTein  Ali  Khan  and  Abdoolla 
Khan,  who  had  extenlive  governments  in  the  eafleru 
provinces.  The  calamities  of  the  empire  were  not 
at  nil  abated  during  this  reign.  In  1713  the  Seiks 
appeared  again  in  arms  ;  and  in  1716  were  grown  fo 
formidable,  that  the  emperor  himfelf  was  obliged  to 
16  march  againft  them  ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of 
Firman        the  particulars  of  this  campaign.  About  this  time  the 

granted  to   Enejilh  Eaft  India  company  obtained  the  famous  Fir- 
the  Eaft  In-        b  ..    ,  1  •   1'     ,     •  1       c 

dia  com-  man  or  Sranc»  "Y  which  their  goods  of  export  ana  im- 
port were  exempted  from  duties  or  cuftoms  ;  which 
was  regarded  as  the  company's  commercial  charter  in 
India,  while  they  flood  in  need  of  protection  from  the 
princes  of  that  country. 

Ferokfere  was  depofed,  and  his  eyes  put  out  by  the 
two  brothers  who  hadraifed  him  to  the  throne  ;  and  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  two  other  emperors,  whom 
they  afterwards  fet  up,  were  depofed  and  murdered  ; 
and  thus,  in  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Anreng- 
zebe,  1  r  princes  of  his  line,  who  had  either  mounted 
the  throne  or  been  competitors  for  it,  were  exter- 
minated, while  the  government  declined  with  fach  ra- 
pidity thatthe  empire feemed ready  to  bedifmembered 
to  a  greater  degree  than  it  had  even  been  before  the 
inva/ion  of  Tamerlane.  In  1718  the  two  brothers 
raifed  to  the  throne  Mahommed  Shah,  the  grandfon 
of  Bahader  Shah  ;  but  this  prince  having  got  fufficient 
warning  by  the  fate  of  his  predecefibrs,  took  care  to 
rid  himfelf  of  thefe  powerful  fuhjedls,  though  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  a  civil  war.  New 
enemies,  however,  llarted  up.  Nizam-al-Muluk,  vice- 
roy of  theDeccan,  had  been  for  fome  time  augmenting 
his  power  by  every  poffible  method,  and  was  evidently 
afpiring  at  independence.  Having  received  fome  af- 
fronts from  the  two  brothers,  who  for  fome  time  had 
ruled  every  thing  with  an  abfolute  fway,  he  thought 
proper  to  retire  to  his  government.  In  1722  he  was 
invited  to  court,  and  offered  the  place  of  vizier  or  prime 
minifter,  but  declined  accepting  it,  while  the  grewing 
and  formidable  power  of  the  Mahrattas  furniihed  him 
with  a  preiext  for  augmenting  his  army.  At  lafl, 
having  by  the  year  1738  attained  a  fufficient  degree 
of  flrength  to  accompliui  his  purpofes,  and  confident 
of  his  having  a  large  party  at  court,  he  came  thither 
attended  by  a  great  body  of  armed  followers.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  the  intereft  of  the  emperor  wasftill 
too  powerful  for  him,  he  invited  the  celebrated  Perfian 
Tnvafion  of  ufurpeP  Nadir  Shah;  commonly  known  by  the  name 
Nadir  Sliah  of  Khouli  Khan  to  invade  Hindoftan.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  Nadir  entered  the  country  without 
oppolition.  The  imperial  general  Douran  being  killed 
in  a  fkirmifh,  no  decitive  engagement  took  place  ;  and 
the  Perfian  chief,  though  far  advanced  into  Hindoftan, 
yet  looked  upon  matters  to  be  fo  uncertain,  that  he 
offered  to  evacuate  the  country  and  retire  for  50  lacks 
of  rupees,  about  half  a  million  fterling.  The  intrigues 
of  the  Nizam  and  his  party  hindered  the  emperor  from 
complying  with  this  moderate  demand;  infteadof 
which  he  abfurdly  threw  himfelf  upon  the  ufurper's 
mercy,  who  then  took  pofTelfion  of  Delhi,  demanding 
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a  ranfom  of  goffiillions  fterling.  At  an  interview  with 
the  emperor,  he  feverely  reprimanded  him  for  his  niif- 
conduft  ;  however,  he  told  him,  that  as  he  was  of  the 
race  ofTimur  (Tamerlane),  who  had  notoffended  the 
reigning  family  of  Perlia,  he  would  not  take  the  em- 
pire from  him  ;  only  as  he-had  put  him  to  the  trouble 
of  coming  fo  far  to  fettle  his  affairs,  he  infifted  that  his 
expences  fhould  be  paid.  The  unfortunate  emperor 
made  no  anfwer  to  this  fpeech  ;  but  Nadir  took  care 
to  enforce  the  latter  part  of  it.  Some  time  after  the 
departure  of  the  emperor,  Nadir  went  to  the  camp  to 
pay  him  a  vifit ;  where  he  feized  upon  200  cannon, 
with  fome  treafure  and  valuable  effedts,  fending  them 
off  immediately  to  Candahar.  He  then  marched  back 
to  Delhi,  where  a  mob  arofe  about  the  price  of  corn. 
As  Nadir  Shah  was  endeavouring  to  quell  it,  a  mufket 
was  defignedly  fired  at  him,  by  which  he  narrowly  ef- 
capedbeingkilicd.  Exafperated  at  this,  he  commanded 
an  indifcriminate  mafTacre  to  be  made,  which  his  cruel 
foldiery  inftantly  put  in  execution  with  the  greateft 
alacrity,  and  120,000,  or,  according  to  others,  1 50,000 
of  the  miferable  inhabitants  were  flaughtered  with- 
out mercy.  This  was  followed  by  a  feizure  of  all  the 
jewels,  plate,  and  valuable  articles  which  could  be 
found,  befides  the  exaction  of  the  30  millions,  which 
was  done  with  the  utmoft  rigour  ;  infomuch  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  chofe  rather  to  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives  than  to  bear  the  torments  to  which  they 
were  fubjedled  in  cafe  of  inability  to  pay  the  fum  im- 
pofed  on  them.  During  thefe  horrid  fcenes,  Nadir 
caufed  the  marriage  of  his  fon  to  be  celebrated  with  a 
grand  daughter  of  Aurengzebe  ;  and  after  having  ex- 
torted every  thing  which  he  demanded,  at  lafl  took 
leave  of  the  emperor  with  every  mark  of  friendfhip. 
He  put  the  crown  upon  his  head  with  his  own  hands; 
and  after  having  given  him  fome  falutaryadvice  rela- 
tive to  the  government  of  his  empire,  he  fet  out  from 
Delhi  on  the  6th  of  May  1 739. 

By  this  invallon  the  empire  fuftained  prodigious  lofs. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Nadir  in  Hindoftan,  about20o,ooo 
people  had  been  deftroyed,  and  goods  and  treafure  car- 
ried off  to  the  amount  of  125  millions  fterling.  Mo- 
hammed had  ceded  to  the  ufurper  all  the  provinces  of 
Hindoftan  fituated  to  the  well  of  the  Indus.  His  de- 
parture left  the  Nizam  in  pofTeflion  of  all  the  remain- 
ing power  in  the  empire,  which  he  inftantly  made  ufe 
of  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  the  fovereignty  of  theDeccan. 
The  province  of  Bengal  had  already  become  indepen- 
dent under  Ali  verdy  Cawn,  in  the  year  1738  ;  and  not 
long  after,  it  was  invaded  by  a  vail  army  of  Mahrattas 
under  fandtion  of  the  emperor's  name  ;  who  beingun- 
able  to  fatisfy  them  in  the  arrears  of  tribute  he  had 
been  obliged  to  confent  to  pay,  fent  them  into  Bengal 
to  colledt  for  themfelves.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
Rohillas,  a  tribe  from  the  mountains  which  lie  between 
India  and  Perfla,  eredled  an  independent  (late  on  the 
eaft  of  the  Ganges,  within  80  miles  of  Delhi. 

The  total  diflblution  of  the  empire  feemed  now  to 
be  faft  approaching.  In  the  confufion  which  took 
place  after  the  murder  of  Nadir  Shah,  Abdallah,  one 
of  his  generals,  feized  upon  the  eaftern  part  cf  Perfia, 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  India,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  Nadir  by  Mohammed  Shah  ;  which  he  formed 
into  a  kingdom  ftill  known  by  the  name  of  Canda- 
har 
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Hindoftan.  har  or  Attain  t  of  which  a  more  particular  account  h    pofleffes  an  extent  of  territory  te  the  north  -weftward  tiindou.h 

J  given  in  the  fubleqtient  part  of  this  article.  before  we  come  to  the  river  Indus.  This  country,  ex-  * ' 

This  year  Mohammed  Shah  died,  after  a  reign  of  tending  all  the  way  betwixt  Indiaand  Perfia,  is  known 
29  years  ;  which  confidering  ihefate  of  his  immediate  by  the  name  of  Duran  or  Turan  ;  and  was  pofleued 
predecelfors,  and  the  anarchy  univerfally  prevalent  by  the  Afghans,  of  whom  Abdallah  became  the  fovc- 
throughout  Hiudoftan,  muft  be  accounted  very  won-  reign.  He  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family  ; 
derful.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ahmed  Shah;  and  having  the  misfortune  of  being  taken  prifoner  by 
during  wliofe  reign,  which  lafted  about  fix  years,  the  HufTein  Khan,  then  chief  of  Kindahar,  along  with 
total  diviiiou  of  the  remainder  of  the  empire  took  his  brother  Zulfecur  Khan,  tliev  were  releafcd  bv 
place.  Nothing  now  remained  to  the  family  of  Ta-  the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah  in  his  paffage  throup-h  that 
merlane  but  a  fniall  tract  of  territory  round  the  city  of  country  to  Hindoftan  ;  but  as  that 'conqueror  ftill 
Delhi,  now  no  longer  a  capital,  and  expofed  tothe  re-  looked  upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye  on  account  of 
peated  depredations  of  invaders,  with  confequent  maf-  their  great  influence  with  their  countrymen,  both  were 
Tacres  and  famines'.  The  lai't  army  which  could  with  fent  to  Mazandaran  in  Perila.  Here  Zulfeiur  Khan 
propriety  be  termed  imperial,  was  defeated  by  the Ro-  the  brother  of  Ahmed,  died  ;  and,  fome  time  after* 
hillas  in  1749;  D7  which  their  independence  was  fully  we  find  thelattcr  promoted  to  the  command  of  abody 
eftablifhed  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  province  of  Del-  of  Afghan  cavalry  in  the  Perlian  army.  He  continued 
hi.  Thejauts,  or  Jats,  a  Hindoo  tribe,  eftablifhed  attached  tothe  interefts  of  Nadir  while  that  conqueror 
themfelves  in  the  province  of  Agra  ;  the  Deccan  and  lived  ;  and  even  attempted,  though  ineffectually,  to 
BengalWerefeized  upon  by  their  viceroys,  Nizam  and  revenge  his  death.  Proving  unfuccefsful  in  this  at- 
Aliverdy.  Oude  was  feized  on  by  Seifdar  Jang  (fa-  tempt,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  ;  and,  arriving 
ther  to  the  late  Sujah  Dowlah)  ;  Allahabad  by  Moharn-     at  Kandahar,  was  faluted  chief  of  the  Afghans.     In 

thecourfe  of  a  few  months  he  became  mafter  of  all 
the  countries  which  the  Mogul  had  been  obliged  to 
cede  to  Nadir  Shah ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  diffracted 
ftate  of  the  affairs  of  Hindoftan  at  that  time,  he  crofted 
the  Indus,  and  plundered  the  country  to  the  fouth- 
eaft.  An  indecilive  battle  fought  with  the  Indian 
army   under  the  command  of  the  prince    royal    and 


med  Kooli.  Maliva  was  divided  between  the  Poonah 
Mahrattas  and  feveral  native  princes  and  Zemindars  : 
Agimere  reverted ofcourfe  to  its  ancient  lords,the  Raj- 
poot princes;  and  the  Mahrattas,  in  addition  to  their 
proper  fhare  of  Maliva,  pofTefTed  the  greateft  part  of 
Guzerat,  Berar,  and  Oriffa  ;  befides  their  ancient  do- 
minions in  the  Deccan.  Thefe  people  were  now  be- 
come fo  powerful,  that  they  were  alternately  courted  vizier,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed,  obliged'  Ahmed 
and  employed  by  the  contending  parties,  like  the  Swifs  to  return  to  his  own  territories  ;  biit  he  foon  undertook 
in  Europe  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  Swifs  are  paid     another  expedition,  in  which  he  conquered  the    pro 


by  thofe  who  employ  them,  whereas  the  Mahrattas  al- 
ways take  care  to  repay  themfelves.  Abdalla  having 
eftablifhed  his  empire  in  the  manner  above  related,  en- 
tered Lahore  and  Moultan,  or  the  Panjab,  with  a  view 
to  conqueft.  <<  The  whole  country  of  Hindoftan  Was 
in  commotion  (fays  Major  Rennel)  from  one  entrance 
to  the  other,  each  party  fearing  the  machinations  or 
attacks  of  the  other  ;  fo  that  all  regular  government 
was  at  an  end,  and  villany  was  pradtifed  in  every  form. 
Perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  world  it  has  feldom  hap- 
pened that  the  bonds  of  government  were  fofuddenly 


vince  of  Lahore.  In  1755  he  returned;  and  after 
ftayhigfome  time  at  Lahore,  marched  to  Delhi  the 
capital,  having  been  invited  thither,  as  was  fuppofed, 
by  the  Mogul  himfelf,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  his  vizier.  The  latter  was  accordingly  de- 
ferted  in  a  battle  by  orders  of  the  emperor,  and  obli> 
ged  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner :  but  inftead  of  be- 
ing put  to  death,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  conqueror  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Al- 
lumghire,  the  Mogul,  was  obliged  to  fubinit  to  be 
ruled  by  him  as  before.     Ahmed  took  care  to  indem- 


diifolved,  over  a  portion  of  country  containing  at  leaft     nify  himfelf  for  his  trouble,  by  laying  the  city  of  Delhi 


ao 
Firft  inter- 
ference of 
the  French 
andEnglifti 
in  the  af- 
fairs of- 
Hindeftan. 


60  millions  of  inhabitants 

In  1 748  the  Nizam  died  at  the  age  of  1 04,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Nazirjung,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
eldeft  brother  Gazi,  vizier  to  the  nominal  emperor. 
The  contefts  that  followed  on  this  occafion  for  the 
throne  of  the  Deccan,  and  nabobfhip  of  Arcot,  firft 
engaged  the  French  and  Engliih  as  auxiliaries  on  op 


under  a  heavy  contribution;  and  having  ftaid  for  about 
a  month,  during  which  time  he  concluded  a  marriage 
betwixt  his  fon  Timur  and  the  emperor's  niece,  he 
marched  againft  a  tribe  of  Hindoos  named  the  Jautsr 
and  conquered  the  greateft  part  of  the  province  of 
Agra.  In  this  expedition  he  furprifed  the  city  of 
Matra,  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Krijhen> 


polite  fides.    This  was  followed  by  along  feries  of  ho-  the  Apollo  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  facrificed  to  the  Gopia, 

ftilities,  which  terminated  in  the  total  expulfionof  the  the  mufes  of  the  country.     He  failed  in  his  attempt 

Erench  from  Hindoftan,  the  entire  humiliation  of  the  to  furprife  Agra  through  the  refolntion  of  Fazil  Cawn 

Mogul,  and  his  being  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  mere  the  governor ;  after  whieh  he  led  back  his   troops  to 

tool  of  the  Englifh  Eaftlndian  company  ;  together  with  Delhi,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mohammed 

the  fubjection  of  a  vaft  tract  of  country  to  the  latter.  Shah  the  late  emperor,  whom  Allumghire  had  in  vain 


Different 

jHvwers 
among 
■which  Hin 
doftan  is 
divided. 


Thefs  tranfactions  have  occafumed  very  considerable 
revolutions,  not  only  in  the  country  properly  called 
Hindoflan,  but  in  other  places  of  that  extenfive  trail 
called  the  EaJ!  Indies  i  for  fome  account  of  which  fee 
the  article  Indian  ,.-— * 

The  vaft  country  of  Hindoftan  is  at  prefent  divided 
among  the  following  powers. 


foli cited  for  himfelf. 

Having  fettled  his  fon  Timur  in  the  government  of 
Lahore,  Ahmed  quitted  Hindoftan,  and  returned  to 
his  dominions,  where  he  found  every  thin^  in  confu- 
fion.  Timur,  who  during  his  father's  abfence  had 
been  frequently  difturbed  by  the  Seiks,  a  tribe  of  Hin- 
doos who  profefs  deifm,  was  in  1760  driven  oat  by  a 


r.  Timur  Shah,  fon  of  Ahmed  Shah,  or  Abdallah,     vaft  army  of  Mahrattas  commanded  by  RoganautRow 
Vol.VIIL  3  U  the 
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Hindoftan.  the  Paifhwa's  brother,  of  whom  fo  much  mention  has 

' * already  been  made.     Next  year,   however,  Ahmed 

crofTed  the  Indus,  and  eanly  recovered  his  former  ter- 
ritories ;  foon  after  which  he  became  head  of  a  league 
formed  among  fome  of  the  Indian  princes,  in  order  to 
oppofe  the  overgrown  power   of  the  Mahrattas.     In 
this  enterprife  he  proved  fuccefsful ;  andoverthrew  the 
Mahrattas  in  a   decisive  and  very  bloody  battle,  in 
which  more  than  50,000  of  them  were  killed  on  the 
fpot.     The  purfuitlafted  feveral  days,   and  their  vaft 
army  was  totally  difperfed  ;    Ahmed  being    every 
where  received  with  acclamations  as  the  deliver  of 
the  faithful.  In  1762  he  again  croiTed  the  Indus,  with 
a  view  to  conquer,  or  rather  td  exterminate,  the  Seiks, 
whofe  incurfions  had  become  very  troublcfome,    and 
even  dangerous,  td  his  kingdom.     Having  defeated 
■  their  army,  and  forced  them  to  take  retuge   in  the 
woods  and  ftrong  holds,  he  fet  a  price  on  the  heads  of 
all  thofe  who  profefl'ed  their  tenets  ;    and  that  with 
fuchfuccefs,  that  heaps  of  them  are  faid  to  have  been 
piled  up  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  thefe  parts.   At 
last,  hearing  that  they  had  aflembled  in  great  numbers 
to  celebrate  an  annual  festival,  he  marched  with  an 
army  to  furprife  them.     The  Seiks,  however,  were 
well  provided  for  his  reception,  and  an  obstinate  battle 
enfued.  During  the  time  of  the  engagement  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun  happened,  which   though   difregarded  by 
the  Seiks,  greatly  difmayed  the  fuperftitious  Moham- 
medans. Ahmed  was  therefore  defeated  ;  and  though 
he  frequently  returned,  was  never  able  thoroughly  to 
fubdne  that  people.     At  laft,  having  been  long  afdict- 
ed  with  an  ulcer  in  his  face,  he  died  on  the   15th  of 
July  1773,    at  a  place   named   Kktoba,  among  the 
mountains  of  Kandahar,  to  which  he  had  retired  for 
the  fake  of  coolnefs,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  foil 
Timur,  who  {till  continues  to  enjoy  the  fovereignty. 
The  dominions  of  this  prince  extend  a  very  consider- 
able way  to  the  northward  of  the  Indus,  but   he  pof- 
fesTes  nothing  in  Hindoftan  besides  the  province  of 
Kafhmire. 

2.  The  Seiks  inhabit  a  country  on  the  other  fide  of 
.  the  Indus,  and  making  part  of  Hindoftan  properly  fo 
called.  They  derive  their  origin  from  a  Hindoo  named 
jManuck  of  the  caft  of  Khatry.  His  father,  named 
Baba  Caloo,  pofTefled  a  fmall  district  in  the  province  of 
Lahore  named  Telvandi,  where  Nanuck  was  born  in 
the  year  1470.  Like  other  founders  of  new  ft  cfs or 
nations,  he  is  faid  during  his  infancy  to  have  given 
many  indications  of  his  future  fuperiority  to  the  reft 
of  mankind.  He  feems,  however,  to  have  received 
no  farther  education  than  what  was  common  to  young 
men  of  hiscaft;  viz. reading, writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  hearing  the  faftras  or  commentaries  on  the  facrcd 
hooks.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  married  to  a  woman 
«f  his  own  caft,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons.  Being  a 
convert  to  the  worfhip  of  the  Invifible,  or  deifm,  he 
accustomed  himfelf  to  declaim  againft  the  folly  of  wor- 
ihipping  idols,  and  the  impiety  of  paying  adoration  to 
any  but  the  fupreme  Being.  A  t  the  age  of  25  he  left 
lis  family  to  vilit  Bengal  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Hin- 
doftan ;  in  a  fecond  journey  he  vifited  the  fouth,  and 
in  a  third  he  went  as  far  as  Perfia  and  Arabia.  On 
his  return  from  this  laft  journey,  he  expreffed  a  defire 
©f  remaining  in  his  native  country ;  and  was  furnifhed, 
according  to  his  wiih,  with  a  piece  of  ground  on  the 
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banks  of  the  river  Bavy,  about  80  miles  north-eaftward  Hindofhi. 

from  the  city  of  Lahore.     Here  he  took  up  his  refi-  ' *— -*- 

dence  for  the  refl  of  his  days;  choofing  to  be  free 
from  the  cares  of  this  world,  he  dwelt  at  a  distance 
from  his. wife  and  children,  wiio  came  occafionally  to 
vilit  him.  Having  acquired  great  reputation  for  his 
piety,  wifdoin,  and  learning,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
70  ;  and  since  his  death  the  place  of  his  abode  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Dihra  Daira,  or  "  the  place  of 
worfhip."  His  eldeft  foil  founded  a  feci  of  devotees 
named  Nanuck  Shoty  ,-  but  his  fecond  employed  himfelf 
in  the  ufual  occupations  of  mankind.  On  account  of 
the  oppreffion  of  the  Mohammedan  governors,  howe- 
ver, he  removed  from  Telvandi,  the  eftate  of  hisance- 
ftors,  and  fettled  at  Kartarpour,  which  his  defcendants 
ltill  polfefs.  They  are  reflected  by  the  Seiks  on  account 
of  their  being  the  posterity  of  Nanuck,  but  are  not 
held  in  any  veneration  on  a  religious  account. 

The  doctrines  of  Nanuck  were  taught  by  afavouritc 
difcipleof  his  named  Lbhia,  but  on  whom  hebeftowed 
on  his  death-bed  the  appellation  of  Angud.  By  him 
the  doctrines  of  the  feci;  were  collected  in  a  work 
named  Fothy,  or  '**  the  book  ;"  and  an  hiftoryof  the 
life  of  Nanuck  himfelf  was  given  in  another  named 
Jenum  Sakky.  Both  thefe  were  written  in  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  character  called  Gour  Mouskty,  and/faidto 
have  been  invented  by  Nanuck  himfelf.  Angud  named 
for  his  fucceffor  another  difciple  called  Amei  dofs  ■,  and 
this  method  of  continuing  the  fuccefiion  feems  to  have 
been  prachfed  as  long  as  the  difciples  continued  to 
own  one  fupreme  chief. 

For  many  years  the  Seiks  lived  in  peace,  and  gained 
the  good-will  of  the  Mohammedan  governors  by  their 
quiet  and  inoffenlive  behaviour.  By  degrees  their 
numbers  and  their  power  greatly  increafed,  but  in 
proportion  to  their  good  fortune,  they  feem  to  have 
loft  their  virtue  ;  fo  chat  their  gourous,  or  chiefs,  who 
had  hitherto  borne  the  character  of  apoftles,  at  laft 
flood  forth  as  military  leaders.  The  first  of  thefe  wa& 
named  Taigh,  whofe  luccefTor,  named  Covand  Sing, 
was  the  tenth  and  laft  of  the  gourous.  He  engaged  in 
a  rebellion  againft  the  government  $  but  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  fubmit,  and  even  attended  the  emperor 
Bahader  Shah  in  perfon.  At  lait  he  was  afTatnnated  - 
by  a  Petan  foldier,  not  without  a  fufpicion  of  the  •  ■ 
emperor  himfelf  being  concerned.  As  he  did  not 
name  afucceifor,  his  followers  chofe  a  chief  for  them- 
felves  named  Banda,  who  foon  began  to  make  depre- 
dations on  his  neighbours  ;  but  being  at  laft  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  fent  fo  Delhi  with  his  family  and  many  of 
his  countrymen,  they  were  all  put  to  an  ignominious 
death.  By  this  execution  the  Seiks  were  fo  much  ex- 
afperated,  that  they  fwore  eternal  vengeance  againft; 
the  Mohammedans,  and  have  ever  fince  manifested  a 
moft  implacable  hatred  againft  them.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  distraction  of  the  Mogul  empire  by  the 
invafion  of  Nadir  Shah,  they  conquered  feveral  pror 
vinces.  Wherever  they  came  they  threw  down  the 
mofques,  and  obliged  every  one  to  quit  the  country, 
who refufed  to  embrace  their  tenets.  Their  war  with, 
Ahmed  Shah  has  been  already  mentioned.  Since  his 
death  they  have  recovered  all  the  territories  they  loft 
during  their  contest  with  him  ;  and  now  poffefs  the 
greatest  part  of  Moultan,  as  well  as  feveral  diftricts  in 
the  province  of  Delhi ;  including  in  their  territories 

the 
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Bindoftan.  the  whole  of  that  rich  country  named  the  Panjab,  on 
account  of  five  rivers  which  defcendfrom  the  northern 
mountains,  and  inclofe  or  interfect  it,  running  after- 
wards into  the  Indus. 

The  Seiks,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  worfhip 
one  God .  but  without  image,  or  believing  in  any  mef 
diator.     They  eat  all  kinds  of  meat  except  beef;  fpa- 
ring  the  black  cattle,  ill  all  probability  on  account  of 
their  utility.     Pork  is-very  generally  eaten  probably 
on  account  of  its  being  forbidden  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans.    They  are  commonly  drefled  in  blue,  a  colour 
reckoned  uniucky  by  the  other  Hindoos.    Their  drefs 
confifts  of  blue  trowlers  of  cotton,  a  fort  of  plain  ge- 
nerally chequered  with  blue  and  thrown  over  the  right 
moulder  with  a  blue  turban.     Their  government  is 
lodged  in  an  aflembly  of  different  chiefs  ;  but  who,  as 
individuals,  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  have 
feparatc  territories     They  meet  annually,  or  oftener 
if  occafion  requires,  at  a  place  called  Antherfer,  which 
is  held  in  a  kind  of  religious  veneration;  where  there 
is  a  large  tank  lined  with  granite  andfurrounded  with 
buildings,  and  beautifully  ornamented.    Their  force  is 
very  confiderable,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  200,000 
cavalry.     However,  they  can  feldom    be  brought  to 
aft  in  concert,  unlefs  the  whole  nation  be  threatened 
withfome  imminent  danger.    They  area  ftronghardy 
race  of  men,  and  capable  of  bearing  much  fatigue  ; 
and  fo  expert  in  war,  that  of  late  alnioft  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
by  them,  feveral  petty  chiefs  having  confented  to  pay 
them  a  fmall  annual  tribute  in  order  to  avoid  their  in- 
curfions.     When  in  the  field,  none  but  the  principal 
officers  have  tents,  and  thofe  extremely  fmall,  fo  that 
they  may  be  llruck  and  tranfported  with  the  greater 
quicknefs  and  facility.     In  cold  weather  the  foldiers 
wrapthemfelves  during  the  night  in  a  coarfe  blanket, 
which  in  the  time  of  marching  is  folded  and  carried 
on  their  horfe.     Their  country  is  well  cultivated,  po- 
pulous, and  abounding  in  cattle,  particularly  horfes, 
which  are  reckoned  the  belt  in  all  Hindoftan.     This 

.  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  fluds  which. were  for- 
merly eftabliihed  in  different  places  of  the  province  of 
Lahore  on  account  of  the  Mogul  himfelf.     Stalions 

.  were  fent  thither  from  Perfia  and  Arabia,  and  there 
was  a  fixed  order  to  fend  to  the  ftuds  in  Lahore  all 
fuch  Arabian  and  Perfian  horfes  as  by  any  accident 
Jthould  be  rendered  unfit  for  mounting.  Notwithiland- 
ing  their  deifm,  the  Seiks  are  faid  to  have  a  fuperfli- 
tious  veneration  for  their  fword;  infomuch,  that  before 
one  of  them  will  eat  with  a  perfon  of  another  religion, 
he  draws  his  fword,  and  paffing  it  over  the  victuals, 
repeats  fame  words  of  prayer,  after  which  he  will 
freely  partake  of  them.  Contrary  to  the  practice 
of  all  the  other  Hindoos,  they  dillike  the  fmoking 
of  tobacco,  but  many  of  them  fmoke  and  chew 
bang,  which  fometimes  produces  a  degree  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

3.  The  provinces  of  Delhi  have,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years,  frequently  changed  their  mafters,but  have 
fcarce  at  any  period  during  that  time  been  under  the 
authority  cf  the  fovereign.  Their  lafl  governor  was 
named  Nadjiff  Khan,  under  the  title  of  generaliifimo 
■of  the  emperor.  He  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Mo- 
hammed Kouly  Khan,  coufin  to  Soujah  al  Dovvlah  ; 
after  which  he  .went  to  Coffim  Aly  Khan  nabob  of 
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Bengal;  after  whofe  expulfion  he  retired  with  a  party  H'mdoJW. 

of  horfe  to  Bundelcund  into  the  fervice  of  Rajah  Coman  "" 

Sing.    He  next  joined  the  Englilh;  and  at  Jaft  became 

the  general  of  Shah  Allum.     With  a  body  of  Englilh 

feapoys   who  had  been  put  under  his  command,  and 

fome  other  troops  whom  he  had  taken  into  hisjfervice, 

he  fubdued  the  countries  near  Delhi,  conquered  almoli 

all  the  territories  of  the  Jauts,  reducing  the  cities  of 

Agra,  Dieg,  and  other  principal  towns.     Thefe  con- 

quefts  were  indeed  effected  in  the  name  of  the  Mogul, 

but  he  derived  little  benefit  from  them;  Nadjiff being 

the  real  mailer,  and  keeping  pofieilion of  them  till  his 

death,  which    happened  in  1782;  andfince  that  time 

the  countries  wefpeakof  havebeen  involved  in  a  fcene 

of  continual  anarchy  and  bloodfhed. 

4.  Next  to  the  provinces  of  Delhi  are  the  dominions 
of  the  independant  rajahs,  whofe  dominions  lie  conti- 
guous to  one  another.  The  principal  are  thofe  of 
Joinagaror  Jaypour,  Joadpour,or  Marwar,  Oudiapour 
or  Chitore,  and  Jefalmire.  Thefe  countries  are  under 
a  kind  of  feudal  conftitution,  and  every  village  is  ob- 
liged to  furnifli  a  certain  number  pf  horfemen  at  the 
fhorteft  warning.  The  people  are  brave,  hardy,  and 
very  much  attached  to  their  refpective  chiefs  ;  and 
their  army  is  very  formidable,amounting  when  collec- 
ted to  about  150,000  horfemen. 

5.  The  Jauts  were  a  tribe  who  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  agriculture  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindof- 
tan. About  40  years  ago  they  were  formed  into  a 
nation  by  Tackou  Souragemul,  proprietor  of  an  in- 
confiderable  diflricl:.  After  making  himfelf  mailer  of 
all  the  countries  dependent  on  Agra,  of  the  town  it- 
felf,  and  many  other  important  places  he  was  killed 
ill  battle  with  Nanjib  ul  Dowlah,  the  Robilla  chief,  in 
1763.  Since  that  time  the  power  of  this  people  has 
been  fo  much  reduced  by  domeflic  contentions  and 
foreign  wars,  that  the  prefent  rajah  pofTefTes  only  a 
ftrong  town  named  Bart/?oer,  with  a  fmall  diftriiSt 
around  it.  The  Jauts,  however,  it  is  faid,  are  now 
manifelling  a  martial  difpofition,  and  thus  may  poffi bly  . 
be  foonin  a  condition  to  recover  their  former  extent 
of  territory. 

6.  The  mofl  confiderable  of  all  the  Hindoo  powers 
are  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  the  Europeans  firii 
became  acquainted  in  their  original  territories  of  Ma- 
labar. The  firll  of  their  chiefs  was  named  Seeva,  or 
Seeva  jee;  who  is  laid  to  have  been  defcended  from  the 
ancient  Hindoo  emperors,  and  whofe  father  was  lord 
of  a  fmall  diflrict,  for  which  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
Mohammedan  king  of  Viziapour.  For  fome  reafon 
unknown  to  us  he  was  at  lafl  arrefted  by  order  of 
that  king,  and  died  in  confinement ;  but  his  fon 
Seeva-jee  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  important  places,  with 
a  confiderable  tractof  territory,  which  wereafterwards 
ceded  to  him  by  the  queen-regent,  the  king  ef  Vizia- 
pour having  died  foon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

Seeva-jee  having  thus  eftabliihed  himfelf,  became 
formidable  to  his  neighbours.  Many  of  the  Hindoo 
princes  put  themfelves  under  his  protection,  and  he  at 
length  ventured  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor  Aureng- 
zebe.  In  this  he  proved  unfuccefsful,  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  carried  to  Delhi.  Having  found  means,  however,  to 
make  his  efcape,  he  quickly  recommence|Jhoftilities; 
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Hindoftan.  and  the  emperor,  who,  was  now  far  advanced  in  life, 
>  v_  thought  proper  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  fo 
ttoublefome  an  enemy.  On  this  occafion  the  Mahrat- 
tas  pretend  that  their  prince  obtained  a  grant  ofioper 
cent,  on  all  the  revenues  of  the  Deccan  ;  which  has 
often  ferved  as  a  pretence  to  invade  that  country,  and 
levy  contributions  on  the  fouthern  nabobs.  Since  that 
time  the  Mahrattas  have  become  fo  powerful,  that  all 
the  princes  of  Hindoftan  are  alarmed  when  they  put 
themfclvesin  motion.  Their  territories  extend  about 
iooo  miles  in  length  and  700  in  breadth  ;  and  they 
are  governed  by  a  number  of  feparate  chiefs,  all  of 
whom  acknowledge  the  Ram  Rajah  as  their  fovcreign 
and  all  except  Moodajee  Booilah  acknowledge  the 
Paiihwaashis  vicegerent.  The  capital  of  the  fovereign, 
was  Sattarah  ;  but  the  Paifhwa  generally  refides  at 
Poonah,  one  degree  to  the  fouthward,  and  about  100 
miles  diftant  from  Bombay.  The  country  extends. 
along  the  coaft  nearly  from  Goa  to  Cambay.  On  the 
fouth  it  borders  on  the  territories  of  Tippo  Saib ;  on 
the  eaft  it  has  thofe  of  the  Nizam  and  the  rajah  of 
Berar,  and  on  the  north  thofe  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs 
Sindia  and  Holkar. 

7.  The  rajah  of  Berar,  befides  that  country,  has 
the  greateft  part  of  Orixa.  His  dominions  extend 
about  600  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  well,  and  250 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  Orixa 
extends  along  the  fea- coaft  for  about  150  Englifh 
iniles,  and  divides  the  Britifh  poffeffions  in  Bengal 
from  thofe  common-ly  called  the  Northern  Circars.  On 
~the  well  his  territories  border  upon  thofe  of  the  Pailh- 

wa;  on  the  fouth,  upon  thofe  of  the  Nizam,  Mahomet 
Hyat  a  Patan  chief,  Nizam  Shah,  and  Ajid  Sing, 
The  rajah  himfelfrelides  at  Nagarpour,  about  midway 
betwixt  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

8.  Madajee  Sindia  has  the  greateft  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Malva,  together  with  the  province  of 
Cardeilh.  The  remainder  is  under  the  government  of 
Holkar  ;  who,  as  well  as  Sindia,  pretends  to  be  dc- 
feended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Malva.  The  prin- 
cipal residence  of  Sindia  is  at  Ugein  near  the  city  of' 
Mundn,  which  was  once  the  capital  of  thefe  kiwgs. 
Holkar  refides  at  Indoor,  a  town  little  more  than  30 
lailes  to  the  weftward  of  the  former.  The  dominions 
of  thefe,  and  fome  other  princes  of  fmaller  note,  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  river  Jumma. 

The  two  laft  mentioned  princes,  though  properly 
Mahrattas,  own  no  allegiance  to  the  Ram  Rajah  or 
great  chief  to  whom  the  main  body  are  nominally  fub- 
ject.  Some  time  ago  the  Mahrattas  aimed  at  the  con- 
queft  of  all  Hindoftan,  and  even  avowed  a  defign  of 
expelling  all  the  Mohammedan  princes;  but  their  power 
was  effeclually  checked  by  the  Britifh,  and  their  diiFen- 
fiens  among  themfelves  put  an  end  to  all  fchemesof  that 
kind.  Still,  however,  they  were  ready  to  watch  every 
opportunity  of  invading  the  territories  of  their  neigh- 
bours; and  their  refources  being  fo  confiderable,  they 
were  defervedly  accounted  a  very  formidable  enemy. 
The  ftrength  of"  their  army  confifts  chiefly  in  cavalry; 
both  men  and  horfe  are  capable  of  enduring  a  great 
cteal  of  fatigue.  Bodies  of  50  or  60,000  cavalry  have 
been  known  to  travel  50  miles  a  day  for  many  days  to- 
gether ;  which  confidering  the  excefuve  heat  of  the 
country,  muft  certainly  appear  very  furprifing.  The 
country  abounds  very  much  in  horfes,  and  there  is  one 
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kind  named  the  Bheemer teddy  horfc  which  is  greatly  Hindoftat; 
efteemed,  and  fold  at  a  very  high  price.  The  com- 
mon horfe  of  thefe  parts  is  lean  and  looks  ill,  but  is 
abundantly  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  war.  The  only 
weapon  ufed  by  the  horfemen  is  a  fabre;  in  the  ufe  of 
which  they  are  fo  dexterous,  thatitis  fuppofed  the  belt 
Eurpean  huffar  would  not  be  more  than  a  match  for 
a>  Mahratta  horfeman.  There  are  confiderable  ftuds- 
in  every  province  belonging  to  the  Paiihwa  and  dif- 
ferent chiefs  ,  and  there  are  likewife  many  jur.dis  or 
great  herds  of  horfes  belonging. to  particular  perfons, 
who  turn  thofe  they  have  no  occafion  for  loofe  in  the. 
open  plains. 

The  Mahratta  horfemen  are  drelTed  in  a  quilted 
jacket  of  cotton,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
belt  defences  againft  a  fword  that  can  eafily  be  con- 
trived of  equal  lightnefs  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate 
frequently  renders  it  necellary  to  be  taken  off.  The- 
reft  of  their  drefs  confifts  of  a  pair  of  trowfers,  and  a 
kind  of  broad  turban  which  defceuds  low  enough  to 
cover  the  neck  and  moulders.  In  cafes  of  emergency 
the  horfemen  carry  provilion  boih  for  themfelves  and 
their  horfes  in  a  fmall  bag  tied  upon  the  fadles  ;  the- 
food  of  the  rider  conliils  only  of  a-f  ew  fmall  cakes  with 
a  little  flour  or  rice,  and  fome  fait  a»d  fpices  ;  the 
horfe  is  fed  with  a  kind  of  peas  named  gram,  of  with 
halls  made  of  the  flour  of  thefe  peas  mixed  with  burs- 
ter, prepared  after  a  certain  manner,  and  named gheet 
together  with  fome  garlic  and  hot  fpices.  Thefe  balls 
are  given  by  way  of  cordial,  and  have  the  property  of 
invigorating  the  animal  after  extraordinary  fatigue. 
Sometimes  it  is  faid  that  they  add  a  fmall  quantity  of 
hang  ;  a  kind  of  drug  which  pofTeilesan  exhilarating' 
virtue,  and  produces  fome  degree  of  intoxication. 
The  Mahratta  cavalry  feldom  make  any  ufe  of  tents  r 
even  the  officers  frequently. have  no  other  accommo- 
dation than  a  fmall  carpet  to  fit  and  lie  on ;  and  a  fingle 
camel  is  able  to  carry  the  whole  baggage  of  the  gene- 
ral. The  officers,  however,  are  generally  well  mount- 
ed, and  have  fpare  horfes  in  the  field. 

All  the  fubjeefs  and  vaffals  of  the  Mahratta  princes- 
are  generally  ready  tofollowthem  into  the  field ;  and 
in  any  cafe  in  which  the  honour  or  intereft  of  the  na- 
tion appears  to  be  concerned,  they  generally  unite  in 
the  common  caufe.  Before  they  invade  any  country, 
the  general  is  at  great  pains  to  inform  bimfelf  of  the- 
nature  and  fituation  of  it ;  and  they  have  now  made 
incur fions  into  fo  many  different  parts  of  Hindo- 
ftan, that  there  are  but  few  countries  there  with 
which  they  are  not  very  well  acquainted.  Their  great 
fobriety,  and  the  fatigue  they  are  capable  of  undergo- 
ing, render  them  very  dangerous  enemies.  In  all  their 
expeditions  the  foldier  firft  provides  for  his  horfe,  and 
then  goes  to  his  own  meal ;  after  which  he  lies  down 
contended  by  the  fide  of  the  animal,  and  is  ready  to 
mount  him  at  the  firft  found  of  the  wagar  or  gre^t 
drum.  They  have  their  horfes  under  the  moft  ex- 
cellent management ;  and  by  perpetually  careffing  and 
con veriing  with  them,  the  animals  acquire  a  degree  of 
docility  and  fagacity  unknown  in  other  countries. 
When  on  an  expedition,  the  horfes  are  accuftomed  to 
eat  grafs  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  which  is  faid  to  be 
very  nutritive,  and  to  be  deftitute  of  that  purgative 
qaality  which  belongs  to  the  blade  alone.  When  they 
make  an  inyafion,  the  devaluation  is  terrible;  the  cattle- 
are 
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HiadoiUn.  are  driven  off,  theharveft  dcftroyed,  the  villages  burn- 
"■  *  "  ed,  and  every  human  creature  deftroyed  who  comes 
in  their  way.  Notwithftanding  this  barbarity  in  time 
of  war,  however,  they  are  very  humane  in  time  of 
peace,  living  in  great  harmony  among  themfelves,  and 
being  always  ready  to  entertain  and  ailift  ftrangers. 
Many  of  the  cruelties  they  commit  may  be  juftly  reck- 
oned the  effects  of  retaliation  for  other  cruelties  exer- 
cifed  upon  them  by  their  adverfaries.  Thus  in  1771, 
after  having  given  Hyder  Allyagreat  defeat,  they  cut 
off  the  ears  and  nofes  of  a  whole  regiment  of  prifoners, 
and  in  that  condition  fent  them  back  to  their  comman- 
der in  return  for  his  having  done  the  fame  to  a  few 
prilbners  he  had  taken  fome  time  before. 

The  revenue  of  the  Pailhwa  is  very  confiderable ; 
beiug  not  lefs  than  ten  millions  fterling  ;  but  after  de- 
ducting the  cxpence  of  collection,  and  the  expence  of 
troops  kept  in  readinefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  it 
is  fuppofed  that  he  cannot  receive  more  than  four 
millions.  From  this  again  we  muft  deduct  the  ex- 
pences  of  the:  troops  immediately  belonging  to  the  Pa- 
ifhwa  himfelf,  and  which  may  amount  to  about  three 
millions  fterling  ;  fo  that  there  remains  a  furplus  only 
of  one  millon  after  paying  all  the  necefTary  expences 
of  government.  This  neverthelefs  has  been  managed 
with  fuch  economy,  that  though  long  and  expenlive 
Wars  were  carried  on  after  the  death  ofNarrain  Row, 
the  ftate  was  not  only  clear  of  debt,  but  there  was  a 
furplus  of  two  millions  in  the  treafury,  which  Rago. 
bah  diilipated. 

.9.  The  Deccan,a%  left  in  T  748  by  Nizam  al  Mulek, 
was  by  far  the  moft  important  andextenfivefoubadary 
or  viceroyfhipin  the  empire.  It  then  furpafied  in  lize 
thelargtit  kingdom  in  Europe ;  but  fmce  that  time 
^many  provinces  have  been  conqaered,by  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  northern  Circarsby  the  Britifh.  Thepoflef- 
fions  of  the  Nizam  are  alfo  diminifhed  by  the  ceffion 
of  the  Carnatic  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  ;  great  part  of 
the  territories  of  Tippoo  Saib ;  and  many  other  pro- 
vinces of  lefs  note.  Still,  however,,  the  Nizam  pofTeiTes 
very  confiderable  territories ;  buthisfinancesareinfuch 
a  wretched  condition,  and  his  provinces  fo  ill  govern- 
ed, that  he  is  accounted  a  prince  of  no  confequence, 
though  otherwife  he  might  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  powers  of  HindofUn. 

10.  The  dominions  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  fon  and  fuc- 
cefTor  to  Hyder  Ally,  are-bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
territories  of  the  Pailhwa  ;  onthefouth  by  Travancore, 
the  territory  of  an  independent  Hindoo  prince ;  on  the 
•weftbythefeajandonthe  eaitbyagreatridgeofmoun. 
rams,  which  feparate  them  from  tlie  territories  of  die 
nabob  of  Arcot.  The  country  lying  to  the  eaftward 
of  thefe  mountains  is  called  the  Carnatic  Pay  en  Ghat, 
and  to  the  weftwardthe  Carnatic  Bbaila  Chat.  The 
latter  belongs  to  Tippoo  Saib ;  and  the  two  toge- 
ther make  up  the  country  formerly  named  the  Carna- 
tic, though  the  name  is  now  reftricted  to  the  Payen- 
Ghat.  The  fituation  of  the  Bhalla  Ghat  is  confider- 
ably  more  elevated  than  the  other  ;  by  which  means 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  much  cooler.  On  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  there  is  a  pile  of  ruins  called. by 
the  natives  Malavifatam,  and  by  the  Britifh  the /even 
pagodas.  Concerning  this  there  is  a  tradition,  that  it 
once  ftood  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea  : 
though  moffof  the  ruins  are  now7  covered  with  water 
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and  there  is  likewife  a  tradition,  that  the  mountains  HinJofha. 

we  fpeak  of  once  formed  the  boundary  of  the  ocean.  * ^~~~ "* 

The  revenue  and  ftrength  of  Hyder  Ally  are  faid  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  the  former  amount- 
ing to  no  more  than  four  millions  annually,  though  by 
his  economy  and  good  management  he  made  it  anfwer 
every  purpofe  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace.  He 
was  at  great  pains  to  introduce  the  European  difci- 
plinc  among  his  troops;  but  notwithftanding  all  his 
endeavours,  he  was  far  from  being  able  to  make  them 
cope  with  the  Britifh.  The  advantages  he  gained  were 
owing  to  his  vaft  fuperiority  in  cavalry,  and  the  cele- 
rity of  his  marches;  which  would  have  been  counter- 
acted had  his  adverfaries  been  poiTefTed  of  a  good  bo- 
dy of  cavalry;  and  it  is  provable  that  the  event  of  the 
war  would  have  been  decided  in  a  fingle  campaio-n. 
His  fon  Tippoo  Saib  is  faid  to  be  a  man  of  lefs  abilities 
than  his  father,-  though  more  violent  in  his  difpoli- 
tion.  Againft  this  prince  hoftilities  have  lately  been 
commenced  by  the  Britiih  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mahrattas,  between  whom  an  alliance  had  been  form- 
ed. But  this  event  has  not  yet  been  attended  with 
any  coufeqnences  that  merit  a  detail. 


*» 


With  regard  to  the  prefent  government  of  Hin-  Gorera- 
doftan,  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  partial- tnent  of 
larly  upon  it,  nor  indeed  is  it  perhaps  of  any  impor-  Hindoftao*. 
tance,  as  the  country  is  divided  into  fo  many  different 
kingdoms;  thefovereignsof  which,  however  they  may 
differ  in  other  refpects,  feem  all  to  agree  in  defpotifm. 
and  oppreiiion  of  their  fubjects.  As  a  very  confider- 
able part  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  Britain,  it 
may  be  neceflary  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  Britons  in  that  part  of  the  world,  efcecially. 
as  an  idea  of  their  exceflive  defpotifm  and  oppreiiion 
of  the  natives  has  of  late  prevailed  fo  much,  that  the 
national  character  has  fuffered  confiderably  by  it. 
This  has  arifen  partly  from  the  great  pains  taken  to 
propagate  it,  and  partly  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe 
among  whom  the  report  was  circulated  ;  and  the  ex- 
aggerated accounts  and  contentions  of  the  members  of 
the  government  themfelves,  have  contributed  no  lefs 
to  confirm  and  heighten  the  prejudice  of  the  public.  4, 

The  Britifh  territories  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  ori-  Defence  of 
ginally  under  the  jurifdiction  of  a  governor  and  13  the  ttritifh 
members  ;  but  this  number  has  fluctuated  occafionally  govera- 
from  14  to  4,  at  which  it  was  fixed  by  act  of  parlia-  m^tin  the 
ment.     In  thiscouncil  all  matters,  whether  relating  to       * 
peace  or  war,  government  or  commerce,  were  debated., 
the  governor  having  no  other  fuperiority  than  that  of 
giving  the  cafting  vote.     In  other  refpects  the  whole 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  all  the 
correfpondence  with  the  native  princes  of  India  was 
carried  on  by  his  means,  the  difpatches  to  them  be- 
ing figned  by  him  fingly  ;  and  all  the  princes  and  great 
men  who  vifited  the  prefidency  were  firft  received  by 
him,  and  then  introduced  to  the  counfellors.    He  was 
military  governor  of  Fort  William,  and  commanderin 
chief  of  the  prefidency  ;  whence,  as  by  his  office  he 
was  inveftcd  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  power,  he 
be  came,  an  object  of  fome  envy  and  jealoufy  to  the 
members  of  the  council  and  other  confiderable  people 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  confequence  of  this,  the. 
government  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  flding 
with  the  governor,  and  the  other  oppofing  him  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,,  the  debateswere  frequently  car- 
ried 
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Hlndoftsiti.  ried  on  with  fiich  heat  and  violence,  that  the  records 
•of  the  company  are  frequently  fluffed  with  nothing 
•but  accounts  of  the  conditiotisof  rhefe  jarring  parties. 
This  indeed  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal caufes  by  which  the  reputation  of  the  Britilh  go- 
vernment in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world  has  fuffer- 
«d  ;  for  as  there  are  very  frequently  opinions  diame- 
trically oppoiite  to  one  another  recorded  upon  the  fame 
fubject,  the  contending  parties  in  the  Britilh  parlia- 
ment had  always  fufficient  authority  for  what  they 
faid,  let  them  take  which  fide  they  would  ;  and  thus 
the  characters  of  all  concerned  in  the  Eaft  India  go- 
vernment were,  by  one  perfon  or  other,  fet  forth  in 
the  moft  opprobrious  light. 

Another  fource  of  reproach  to  the  Britilh  govern- 
ment in  India,  was  that  the  court  of  directors  in  Eng- 
land became  infected  with  the  fame  fpiritof  party  and 
contention  which  pervaded  all  other  departments  of 
the  ftate.  Lord  CliVe  and  Mr  Sullivan  were  the  two 
great  leaders  in  thtfe  party- difputes  ,-  and  as  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  one  or  the  other  prevailed,  different  per- 
fons  were  appointed  to  the  adminiftration,  and  diffe- 
rent meafurcs  adopted.  The  event  of  all  this  was, 
that  whenever  a  new  adminiftration  wTas  formed,  the 
firft  object  was  to  condemn  the  meafures  of  thofe  who 
tiad  gone  before  them.  Thus,  in  the  year  1764,  when 
Lord  Give  was  made  governor  of  Bengal,  the  new  di- 
rectors reprefented  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  in  the 
worft  fituation  imaginable,  from  which  they  could  on- 
ly be  extricated  by  the  abilities  of  Clive.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  latter  in  the  eaft,  he  took  care  to  write 
home  reports  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  to  condemn  in 
the  moft  violent  manner  every  thing  that  had  been 
done  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  company's  fervants  were 
cenfured  Indifcriminately  without  being  allowed  airy- 
means  of  defence,  as  they  were  in  truth  ignorant  of 
the  charges  brought  againft  them.  When  the  affairs 
of  the  company  were  brought  under  a  parliamentary 
review  in  the  year  1774,  the  government  was  brought 
under  a  new  regulation,  it  now  confifted  of  a  gover- 
nor-general and  four  counfellors ;  three  of  whom  were 
fent  from  England  ;  two  being  military  gentlemen  of 
high  rank,  and  the  third  a  gentleman  employed  in  the 
war-office.  On  thqr  arrival  they  proceeded  in  the 
fame  manner  that  Lord  Clive  had  done  before  them; 
they  pronounced  in  the  moft  decihve  manner,  that  the 
company's  affairs  were  in  a  ruinous  ftate;  and  that 
every  fpecies  of  corruption  had  been  practifed  by  the 
former  government.  This  general  accufation,  unfup- 
ported  by  any  kind  of  evidence,  was  the  conftant 
theme  of  the  difpatches  fent  by  them  to  England  j 
and  thus  has  the  reputation  of  the  Britilh  government 
fuffered  exceedingly  through  the  unwarrantable  liber- 
tics  which  its  own  fervants  have  been  allowed  to  take 
■with  one  another.  It  muft  alfo  be  confidered,  that 
from  the  remote  fituation  of  India,  and  the  unavoid- 
able ignorance  of  its  affairs  on  that  account,  it  was 
eafy  for  any  perfon,  whofe  malicious  purpofes  it  might 
fuit,  to  prejudice  the  public  againft  the  fervants  of  the 
company  to  as  great  a  degree  as  he  pleafed.  Hence 
femeperfons,  foured  by  difappointment,  or  envious  of 
thefnppofed  emoluments  of  others,  reprefented  mat- 
ters in  fuch  an  unfair  light,  to  their  correspondents  in 
England,  that  the  moft  unjuft  and  fhameful  charges 
were  frequently  brought  againft  innocent  perfons, 


which  they  could  neither  prevent  nor  defend  them-  Hindottan,' 
felves  againft.  The  dreadful  famine  which  took  place  *■— -v— *• 
in  Bengal  in  the  year  1 769,  offered  to  thefe  malevolent 
pcrfons  a  moft  fruitful  fource  of  calumny  ;  and  many 
individuals  were  accufed  of  having  brought  on  this 
dreadful  calamity,  which  arofe  entirely  from  a  natural 
caufe,  viz.  the  failure  of  the  rains,  and  which  no  hu- 
man power  could  have  prevented  or  removed. 

Opinions  of  this  kind  have  not  only  been  circulated 
through  the  ifland  of  Britain  in  the  moft  open  man- 
ner, but  have  even  appeared  in  fome  very  reipectable 
publications.     Thus  in  Mr  Smith's  Treatife  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  when  fpeakhig  of  the  opprcffioR 
ariling  from  monopolies,  and  comparing  their  eifects 
in  different  ftates:  «  The  Englifh  company  (fays  he) 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  efubiiih  in  Bengal  fo  per- 
fectly deftruclive  a  fyftem.     The  plan  of  the  govern- 
ment, however,  has  had  exactly  the  fame  tendency. 
It  has  not  been  uncommon,  lam  well  allured,  for  the 
chief,  that  is,  "the  firft  clerk  of  a  factory,  to  order  a 
peafant  to  plow  up  a  rich  field  of  puppies,  and  fow  it 
withrice  or  fome  other  grain.     The  pretence  was  to 
prevent  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  ;  but  the  real  reafon, 
to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  felling  at  a  better 
price  a  large  quantity  of  opium  he  had  on  hand.  Upon    . 
other  occallons  the  order  has  been  reverfed,  and  a  rich 
field  of  rice  or  other  grain  has  been  plolvcd  up  to  make 
room  for  a  plantation  of  poppies,  when  the  chief  faw 
that  extraordinary  profit  was  to  be  made  by  opium.'* 
To  ihis,  however,  the  following  anfwer  has  appeared 
in  a  late  publication,  hititle^  A  Jhort  Review  of  the 
Britilh  government  in  India!,  "  The  poppy  is  a  plant 
which  requires  a  peculiar  foil,  and  particular  care  in 
the  culture  of  it.     The  medium  price  of  the  land  on 
which  it  is  Cultivated  is  about  11  or  12  rupees  a  begah, 
or  one  third  of  an  Englifli  acre.     It  is  fowed  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  wheu  the  feafon  of  the  perio- 
dical rain  expires.     The  plant  begins  to  be  fit  for  in- 
cifion,  in  order  to  extract  its  juice,  of  which  opium  is 
made,  about  the  end  of  December,  and  continues  fo 
till  March.     It  requires  a  dry  foil,  and  can  be  brought 
to  maturity  only  in  the  dry  feafon,  when  the  periodi- 
cal rains  have  ceafed.  Paddy  or  rise  lands  let  on  a  me- 
dium at  three  rupees  a  begah.  Rice  is  fowed  about  the 
end  of  May,  juft  before  the   periodical  rains  com- 
mence.    One  crop  is  raifed  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber; and  another,  which  is  thelaft,  and  by  for  the 
greateft,  aboianhe  end  of  December.     It  requires  a 
foil  faturated  with  water,  and  lies  foaked  in  it  for  a 
confiderable  time.    On  this  a  count  it  is  fowed  juft  be- : 
fore  the  periodical  rains  commence  ;  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  quantity  of  rice  produced  in  the  company's  pro- 
vinces grow  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  which  is  fo. 
low  and  flat,  that  the  grounds  are  either  overflowed  by, 
the  rivers  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  with  their  tri- 
butary ftr  earns,  or  foaked  with  the  rain  which  falls 
and  ftagnates  upon  them.     It  is  therefore  evident, . 
that  the  foil  and  the  feafon,  which  alone  can  fructify 
the  paddy  or  rice  ;   would  rot  and  deftroy  the  poppy  ;  . 
and  it  is  therefore  as  evident,  that  it  is  utterly  impof-  . 
fible,  from  the  nature  of  the  two  plants,  that  the  one 
can  be  plowed  up  to  fow  the  other." 

With  regard  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  Britilh  af-  .' 
fairs  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that 
the  company  now  act  in  a  very  different  capacity  iron}; . 

what 
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what  they  originally  did.  From  a  fociety  of  mer- 
chants, they  are  now  become  lovereigns  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  trade.  The  latper  character  was 
quite  foreign  Ej  them  :  and  they  have  accordingly  IojIc- 
ed  upon  that  of  merchants  to  be  the  principal  one, 
while  that  of  Sovereigns  was  to  be  only  a  kind  of  ap- 
pendage to  it.  Thus,  inflead  of  acting  for  the  intereft 
of  the  country  they  govern,  and  which  as  fovereigns 
they  naturally  ought  to  do,  they  have  adted  in  many 
cafes  directly  oppofite  to  it,  which,  as  merchants,  is 
alfo  their  natural  intereft.  Hence  alfo,  when  the  ad- 
ministration in  India  did  any  thing  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  directors,  whichordcrs  being  dictated  by 
merchants,  were  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the 
country,  that  injury  has  been  fometimes  unjuftly  at- 
tributed to  their  fervants,  who  acted  merely  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  they  received.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  India  administration  acted  with  the  generous 
fpirit  of  fovereigns,  they  were  fometimes  blamed  by 
the  directors,  whojudged  as  merchants,  and  fometimes 
by  the  ministry,  who  were  always  ready  upon  the  fmal- 
leSt  pretence  to  interfere  in  their  affairs. 

At  the  time  when  the  BritiSh  administration  firft 
commenced  inHindoftan,  the  Hindoo  governors  were 
univcrfally  named  Rajahs ;  but  though  many  of  the 
Hindoo  families  yet  bear  that  title,  it  does  not  appear 
to  refemble,  in  any  manner  of  way,  our  tides  of  nobi- 
lity, or  to  be  a  dignity  which  can  be  conferred  by  any 
of  the  princes,  or  even  by  the  Mogul  himfelf.  Hence 
in  that  part  of  the  world  there  are  no  ancient  nobility 
the  titles  being  conferred  merely  by  ufurpers,  who 
have  neither  right  nor  title  derived  from  any  thing  but 
"violence. 

In  this  conntry  we  find  the  title  of  Zemindar,  very 
common  ;  a  word  compounded  of  two  others,  figni- 
fying,  in  the  Perfic  language,  a  landholder.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mohammedans, 
and  to  have  been  a  kind  of  temporary  office,  prescri- 
bing the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and  requiring 
fecurity  for  the  perfonal  appearance  ol  the  Zemindar. 
He  is  obliged  to  attend  the  exchequer  of  the  king's 
chief  collector,  at  the  commencement  of  every  new 
year,  to  fettle  his  revenues  ;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  for  the  year  with- 
out a  Special  order  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  death  of  a 
Zemindar,  the  candidate  for  fucceffiori  muft  petition 
the  Sovereign,  engaging  himfelf  to  perform  all  the  fti- 
pulated  duties,  and  to  pay  the  cuftomary  fees;  nor 
can  he  enter  upon  his  office  without  a  Special  invefu- 
ture.  As  the  Zemindars  were  by  virtue  of  their  office 
jnvefted  with  considerable  power,  chey  foon  became 
not  only  defpotic  in  their  own  dominions,  but  by 
degrees  began  to  encroach  on  the  power  of  the  Sove- 
reign himfelf.  After  the  irrupdon  of  Nadir  Shah 
every  thing  was  thrown  into  confuhon  ;  the  viceroys 
threw  off  obedience  to  the  emperor,  the  nabobs  threw 
off  all  obedience  to  them,  and  ufurped  their  power  ;  at 
which  time  it  is  probable  that  the  Zemindars  likewife 
affirmed  powers  to  which  they  were  by  no  means  en- 
titled from  their  office.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever,they  were  fometimes  treated  by  the  Mohammedan 
governors  as  mere  revenue-officers,  and  ufed  very  harfh- 
ly.  At  Some  times  there  were  a  fet  of  people  bound 
for  the  Zemindars  under  the  title  of 'Wooden 'ars  ;  and 
thefe  had  either  a  Joint  power  with  thfc>  former ;  or. 


were  fuperior  to  them  in   the  collection  of  the  reve-  HinJoftau-. 

nues  ;  and  fometimes  they  were  fuperfeded  by  officers  ' <r— ■ *, 

appointed  immediately  by  government  itfelf,  under 
the  various  names  of  Aumils,  Tabjilders,  or  Sezawru/s-* 
— TheZemindaries  are  nor  limited  in  extent  sr  value; 
there  being  fomt  in  Bengal  which  yield  a  revenue  as 
high  as  350,0001.  Sterling,  while  others  Scarcely  amount 
to  350I.  ;  but  all  the  great  Zemindars,  and  many  of 
thofe  in  middling  circumftances,  having  procured  for 
themfelves  the  title  of  Rajah,  affect  much  pomp  and 
ftate  in  their  different  districts,  and  keep  their  inferiors 
in  as  great  a  fubjection  as  the  Mohammedan  governors 
keep  them.  Some  of  them  alfo  have  their  power  aug- 
mented by  being  of  the  bramin  caft  ;  and  by  the 
reverence  fuppofed  to  be  due  to  religion  on  that  ac- 
count, joined  with  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by. 
the  fovereign,  they  are  in  generalrendered  exceeding- 
ly defpotic,  with  analmoft  unlimited  authority  to  plun- 
der their  tenants  ;  in  which  they  were  indulged  by  the- 
Nabobs  from  the  motive  of  plundering  them  again. 
From  the  confultations  of  the  felect  committee  in 
1  769,  we  are  informed  that  the  Zemindars  have  a 
power  of  levying  fines  atpleafure;  that  they  raife 
large  funis  from  duties  collected  in  the  market;  and 
that  they  frequently  oblige  the  ryots  or  hufbandmen 
to  work  for  nothing.  In  Short,  the  fame  claims  made 
by  the  European  barons  on  their  vaffals  in  the  times 
of  the  feudal  fyftem,  are  now  made  by  the  Zemindars- 
on  the  common  people  of  Hindoftan.  If  one  of  them 
is  to  be  married,  if  he  has  a  child  born,  if  honours^are 
to  be  conferred  upon  him  ;  nay,  if  he  is  even  to  be 
fined  for  his  own  mifcondud,  the  poor  ryot  muft 
always  contribute  his  fhare.  Mr  Scrofton,  in  his  hi» 
tory  of  Hindoftan,  fcis  forth  the  iituation  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  following  words  : — "  Unhappily  for 
the  Gentoos,  themfelves  are  made  the  minifters  ofop- 
preffion  over  each  other  ;  the  Moor  men,  haughty,, 
lazy,  and  voluptuous,  make  them,  of  whom  they  have 
no  jealoufy,  the  minifters  of  their  oppreffioai,  which 
further  anfwers  the  end  of  dividing  them,  and  prevents 
their  uniting  to  fling  off  the  yoke :  and  by  the  ftrange 
intoxication  of  power,  they  are  found  ftill  more  rapa- 
cious and  crael  than  their  foreign  mafters :  and 
what  is  more  extraordinaiy,  the  bramins  ftill  exceed 
the  reft  in  every  abufe  of  power,  and  feem  to  think,, 
if  they  bribe  God  by  beftowing  apart  of  their  plun- 
der on  cows  and  faquirs,  their  iniquities willbe  par- 
doned." 

From  this  account  of  the  Situation  of  the  people 
of  Hindoftan  under  their  native  rulers,  it  is  by  no. 
means  probable  that  they  could  make  a  worfe  exchange 
by  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  eitherof  theMohamme- 
dans  or  Europeans.  A  notion  indeed  hath  been  induftri- 
oufly  propagatrd,that  the  BritiSh  governmenihas  beha- 
ved with  the  greateft  cruelty  in  collecting  the  revenues,, 
and  that  they  have  even  invented  tortures  to  make  the 
rich  people  difcover  their  treafures  ;  but  on  examining 
the  matter  impartially,  the  reverfe  of  this  is  found  to 
be  true.  At  the  time  that  the  Britifh  government  inter- 
fered in  the  affairs  of  Hindoftan,  the  provinces  were 
found  to  be  in  a  ruinous  ftate,  in  confequence  of  the 
wars  which  had  taken  place  in  the  country.  Even  in 
themoft  fettled  ftate,  and  when  the  admijiifkalion  was 
moft  regular,  the  government. was  altogether  defpotic, 
and  the  mode  of  collecting  us  revenues  extremely  ar- 
bitrary,,. 
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Hmdoftan.  bitrary  ;  the  pnnfliments  inflicted  "very  cruel ;  and  the  new  names,  which  doubled  or  trebled  the  value  of  the  H 

*— ~%«— -*'  whole  fy item  of  government  fuch  as  would  be  reckon-  original  ones,  and  which  the  landholder  was  obliged 

ed  quite  mocking  in  Europe.     It  is  only  within  thefe  to  levy  upon  his  tenants. 

few  years  that  the  Britifh  could  effectually  interpofe 


indoffian,, 


-~j 


on  behalf  of  the  natives ;  and  in  that  fhort  time  it  has 
produced  a  very  coniiderable  reformation.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Britifh  government  has  difcouraged  op- 
preffive  meafures  as  much  as  poffible ;  abolilhed  the 
cruel  modes  of  punifhmentufed  by  the  Mahommedans; 
and  by  initituting  a  more  regular  plan  of juftice,  has 
.procured  eafe  andfecurity  to  the  natives,  and  preferved 
them  in  a  itate  of  tranquillity  altogether  unknown  to 
them  before  its  commencement.     Many  inftances  of 


The  old  flock  of  wealth  for 
fome  time  fupported  this  ;  but  when  that  failed,  and 
the  tenants  were  ftill  preiTed  for  more,  they  borrowed 
money  of  ufurers  at  an  exorbiiantintereft;  and  the  go- 
vernment ftill  continuing  thefe  demands,  the  lords  of 
the  lands  were  obliged  to  do  the  fame :  but  as  all  this  took 
place  while  the  value  of  lands  did  not  increafe,  die  con- 
fcquence  was,  that  at  laft,  unable  to  pay  the  intereft 
of  the  mortgages,  the  rents  were  feized  by  rapacious 
ufurers.  The  government  finding  the  revenues  fall 
fhorter  every  year,  at  kit  fent  collectors  and  farmers 


the  greateft  cruelty  exercifed  upon  the  Zemindars  and  of  the  revenues  into  the  provinces.   Thus  the  lord  of 

other  collectors  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of  the  land  was  divefted  of  power  over  his  country,  and 

Bengal,  written  by  a  native  hiftorian,  and  trl iflated  by  the  tenants  expofed  to  mercilefs  plunderers  ;  till  the 

Gladwin  :  yet  the  perfon  who  exercifed  thefe  cruel-  farmer  and  manufacturer,  finding  that  the  more  they 

/ties  was  -dignified  with  the  titles  of  the  faithful  fer-  laboured  the  more  they  paid,  the  manufacturer  would 

vant  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Glory  of  the  State  ;  which  work  no  more,  and  the  farmer  would  cultivate  no  more 

ihows  that  the  people  were  abfolutely  familiarifed  with  than  was  juft  fufficientfor  the  fubfiftence  of  his  family, 

-cruelty,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  under  a  le-  1  hus  this  once  nounfhing  and  plentiful  counrry  has, 

jiient  government.  Since  the  Britifh  had  the  dominion,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  been  reduced  to  fuch  mi- 

-matters  have  been  totally  reverfed,  and  the  Hindoos,  fery,  that  many  thoufands  are  continually  pcrifhing 

inftead  of  being  treated  with  cruelty,  persecuted  on  through  want.     The  crown  lands  are  ftill  worfe  off, 

account  of  their  religion,  and  compelled  to  renounce  let  out  to  the  higheft  bidder;  and  the  Jagheer  lands 

■it,  have  been  ufed  at  leaft  with   comparative  lenity,  alone  remain  unplundered.     Hence  that  equal  diftri- 


and  1 great  indulgence  has  been  fhown  to  them  even  in 
^their  moft  abfurd  practices  and  fuperftitions.  When 
the  Eritifh  government  firft  accepted  the  office  of  De- 
wanny,  ©r  collection  of  the  revenues,  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  interpofe  with  anykind  of  efficacy  for  the  relief 
*>f  the  inhabitants  ;  becauie  it  was  at  firft  thought  pro- 
per to  allow  the  taxes  to  be  collected  by  natives,  who 


bution  of  wealth  that  makes  tile  happinefs  of  a  peo- 
ple, and  fpreads  a  face  of  cheerfulnefs  and  plenty 
through  all  ranks,  has  now  ceafed  ;  and  die  riches  of 
the  country  are  fettled  partly  in  die  hands  of  a  few 
ufurers  and  greedy  courtiers,  and  the  reft  is  carried  out 
or  the  country  by  the  foreign  troops  taken  into  pay  to 
maintain  the  governors  in   their  ufurpations.     This 


would  undoubtedly  follow  their  ancient  modes  of  col-  unhappy  decay  the  India  company  has  already  expe- 

leetion.    Even  at  that  time,  however,  the  mildneis  of  rienced  in  the  decay  of  their  trade,  and  the  rife  and 

the  Britifh  governors  had  fome  effect  upon  the  Aiia-  price  of  their  manufactures  ;  and  will  I  fear,  ex'peri- 

tics  ;  fo  that  the  people  in  general  were  treated  with  ence  more  and  more  annually." 

jnore  lenity  than  formerly:  and  in  the  year   iJJ'j;  With  regard  to  the  depofitions  of  the  Nabobs  by  the 

when  the  council  of  Bengal  openly  ainimed  the  office  Britifh,  which  has  been  ufed  as  a   great  argument 

of  Dewan  themfelves,  an  immediate  flop  was  put  to  againft  the  general  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  government  in 

all  thofe  arbitrary  and  oppreffive  methods  which  had  thofe  parts,  it  muft  be  remembered,  in  the  firft  place, 

been  formerly  in  ufe.    Formerly  fome  Zemindars  had  that  thefe  Nabobs  were  mere  ufurpers,  who  had  not 


been  flogged  even  to  death,  by  an  inftrument  called  a 
Korah  :  but  from  the  moment  that  the  Britifh  council 
took  the  collection  into  their  own  hands,  not  only  this 
inftrument  was  laid  aiide,  but  all  kinds  of  corporal 
punifhment;  by  which  means  the  feverity  of  the 
Mohammedan    government  has  been  entirely    abo- 


the  leatt  title  to  their  dominions,  and  confequently 
could  not,  in  point  of  right,  complain  more  rea- 
fonably  of  being  deprived  of  their  dominions  than, 
the  perfons  from  whom  they  had  taken  them  might 
do  of  their  injuftice  iit  driving  them  out.  Their 
behaviour  in  government  alfo   was  fuch,  that  it  was 


limed,  and  no  other  punifhments  inflicted  in  cafes  of  '  impomble  it   could    have  fubiifted  for  any  length  of 

infolvency  than  fuch  as  are  in  ufe  in  Britain.     Still,  time  without  the  abfolute  ruin  of  the   countries  they 

however,    in  fuch    extenfive  dominions,    where    a  polfefTed.     Thus,  in  the  cafe   of  Jaffier  Aly  Cawn, 

great  fhare  of  power  mult  be  one  way  or  other  com-  Mr  Vanfittart  declared  the  country  to  be  in  fo  confufed 

mitted  to  the  natives,  it  is  impoffible  but  fome  arbitrary  and  impoverifhed  a  ftate,  that  in  all  human  appearance 

ads  mull  be  committed,  as  the  natives  are  always  prone  another  month  could  not  have  been  run  through  before 

to  acts  of  defpotifm  whenever  they  can  commit  them  he  would  have   been  cut  ofF  by  his  own  Seapoys  for 

with  impunity;  but  examples  of  this  kind  cannot  with  want  of  pay,  and  the  city  become  a  fcene  of  plunder 

any  degree  of  candour  be  brought  as  a  general  charge  and  diforder.     On  this   account  he  was  degraded, 


againft  the  Britifh  government  in  India.— Mr  Scrof- 
ton  gives  the  following  account  of  the  wretched  ftate 
of  the  provinces  now  under  the  Britifh  jiirifdiction  at 
the  time  they  were  ceded  to  them  by  the  Mogul. 
**  When  the  governors  of  the  provinces  found  the 
weaknefsofthe  Mogul,  and  each  fet  up  as  fovereign  in 
his  own  province,  although  they  could  not  break  thro' 


though  without  any  of  thofe  circumftances  of  cruelty 
which  generally  characterife  the  revolutions  in  1  hispart 
of  the  world.  The  adminiftration  was  transferred  to 
his  fon-in-law  Mcer  Coifim  ;  who  being  an  enemy  to 
the  Britifh  government  altogether,  a  war  followed, 
terminating  in  his  expullion.  This  was  followed  by 
the  invafion  of  Sujah  Doyvlah,  and  by  fcenes  of  horrid 


.dxefe  immutable  laws.,  they  invented  new  taxes  under    barbarity  and  devaftatkm  ;  when  in  j  765  Lord  Clive 

3  took 
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Hindoftan.  took  upon  him  the  office  of  Dcwan,or  minifter  who  f  i 
perhuends  the  lands  and  collections  of  the  revenue. 
An  account  of  his  proceeding  has  already  been  given; 
but  whatever  applaufe  he  might  giin,  and  in  fome 
refpects  defervediy  at  the  lime,  it  is  now  faid,  with 
fome  probability,  that  he  raifed  the  expectations* of 
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venue,  whom  they  left  at  liberty  to  plunder  all  below,  Hmdofbn. 

referving  to  themfelves  the  liberty  of  plundering  them  ' « ' 

in  their  turn,  when  thc-y  were  fupppfed  to  have  en- 
riched themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  country.  The 
mutfiddies,  who  ftood  between  the  nabob  and  zemin- 
dars, and  between  them  and    the   people,  had  each 


the  people  of  England  by  far  too  high.    The  feeds  of     their  fhares  of  the  public  wealth.  Thefe  profits  v 
the  fuccceding  evils  were  already  fown.  Many  fonrces     confidered  as  illegal  embezzlements,  and  therefore 
of  wealth  were  dried  up.  Raw-iiik,  cloths,  and  other     were  taken  with  every  precaution  which  could  enfufc 


to 


the  European  nations  had  ceafed  before  the  Britilh  to  every  man  to  take  the  molt  effectual  meafures 

government  in  Bengal  had  an  exiftence.   It  was  com-  conceal  the  value  of  his  property, and  evade  every  in- 

puted  that  Coilim  Aly  Cawn  robbed  the  country  of  quiry  into    his   conduct;  while  the  Zemindars   and 

near  five  millions  llerling  in  jewels  and  ipecie.  China,  other  laudho!ders,who  had  the  advantages  of  Iongpof- 

Madras,  and  Bombay,  were  fupplied  from  Bengal  to  feffion, availed  themfelves  of  it  by  complex divifions  of 

the  amount  of  more  than  two   millions  ;  and  feveral  the  lands,  and  intricate  modes  of  collection,    to  per- 

other  circumftanees  belides  thefe  contributed  to  dimi-  plex  the  officers  ofgovernment,and  confine  theknow- 


niih  the  riches  and  opulence  of  the  country.  In  the 
mean  time  the  liternal  adminiftration  of  the  country 
had  been  extremely  defective.  The  Zemindars  being 
under  very  little  reftraint,  acted  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner  within  their  own  diftricts;  and  the  tenants  had 
no  redrefs  againft  the  impofitions  aad  exactions  which 
were  laid  upon  them.  Meir  Coilim  appointed  Au?nils 
to  the  collection  oftherevenuesrather  thanZemindars. 
The  Aumils  derive  their  authority  directly  from  the 
perfon  who  has  the  command  of  the  country  for  the 


ledge  of  the  rents  to  themfelves.  The  internal  ma- 
nagement of  each  diftrict  varied  no  lefs  than  that  of  [he 
whole  province.  The  lands  fubject  to  the  fame  col- 
lection and  intermixed  with  each  other,  were  fome 
held  by  farm,  fome  fuperintended  by  fhickdors  or 
agents  on  the  part  of  the  collector,  and  were  left  to 
the  Zemindars  themfelves,  under  various  degrees  of 
control."  For  fome  political  reafons  the  company, 
though  they  had  acquired  the  Dewanny,  had  not  yet 
chofen  to  ailumethe  executive  part  of  the  office  them- 


prefent  time,  and  confequently  are  more  caiily  called  felves,  but  committed  it  to  the  management  of  natives, 
to  an  account  than  the  Zemindars.  Atlaft,  how-  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  their  plans  had 
ever,  thefe  Aumils,  having  obtained  too  great  an  in-  been  found  extremely  defective.  By  the  time  that  Mr 
fluence  in  the  country,  Lord  Clive  thought  pmper  to  Haftings  had  been  inverted  with  the  government,  the 
change  the  plan  of  collection.  Three  natives  were  court  of  directors  had  refolved  to  change  their  plan, 
now  appointed,  in  the  nabob's  name,  to  fuperintend  and  openlyaffume  the  office  of  the  Dewanny  ;  and  the 
this  department ;  and  one  Englifh  gentleman,  through  rules  eftablilhed  by  that  gentleman  for  the  collection 
whom  the  bufinefs  was  tranfacted,had  his  relidenceat  of  the  revenues, his  modeof  adminiftering  juftice,  and 
the  nabob's  court,  and  communicated  theintelligence  his  police  for  the  government  of  the  country,  are  H:  ill 
to  Calcutta.  The  principal  acting  minifter  in  this  obferved  with  very  little  variation, 
plan,  however,  thought  proper  to  change  the  mode  of  The  plan  for  collecting  the  revenues  confirted, 'ill- 
collection  once  more,  and  to  re-appoint  the  Aumils  ;  the  firft  place,  in  rendering  the  accounts  as  limple  and 
in  conjequence  of  which  the  revenue  became  greatly  intelligible  as  poffible  ;  in  the  next,  in  eftablifhing 
diminiflied,  and  they  were  befides  complained  of  as  fixed  rules  for  the  collection  ;  and  in  the  third,  ma- 
greatly  oppreffing  the  people.  To  remedy  thefe  evils,  king  the  mode  of  them  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
it  was  firrt  propofed  by  Mr  Verelft  to  fend  fome  of  vinces  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  providing  for  the  equal  ad- 
the  company's  fervants  into  the  internal  parts  of  the  miniftration  of  juftice.  The  power  of  the  Zemindars 
country  with  the  title  of  fupervifors  ;  but  the  defects  was  now  circumscribed,  and  their  extortions  thorcugh- 
of  adminiftration  were  now  beyond  their  power  to  re-  ly  put  a  ftop  to'';   magy  vexatious  taxes  and  tolls  were 


medy  ;  the  revenue  was  not  only  greatly  diminiflied, 
but  the  expenceof  government  exceedingly  augment- 
ed; and  in  the  year  1771  the  company  were  alarmed  by 
accounts  that  bills  had  been  drawn  upon  them  to  the 
amount  of  1,200,0001.  At  this  time  Mr  Haftings 
was  appointed  to  be  governor  of  Bengal;  and  the  con- 
fufed  rtate  in  whichmatterswere  at  the  commencement 
of  hisadminiftration  will  eafily  appear  from  the  follow- 


aboliflied,  and  a  new  mode  of  collecting  the  curtoms 
was  eftablilhed,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  merchants  : 
and  fo  well  were  all  the  parts  of  this  plan  found  to  be 
adapted  to  the  purpofesthey  were  defigned  to  anfwer, 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  made  the  model  of  all  fubfe- 
quent  regulations. 

One  great  obj  ection  to  the  India  government  is,  that 
the  Englifh  law,   which  undoubtedly  is  better  calcu- 


ingpartofaletter  from  the  government  of  Bengal,  da-  lated  than  any  other  for  fecuring  the  liberties  of  the 

ted  in  the  month  of  November  17J2.  "Every  zeminda-  people,  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  India  ;  whence  it 

ry  was  left  to  its  own  particular  curtoms.  The  articles  is  thought  that  the  company's  fervants  have  ftill  fiiow- 

whichcompofed  the  revenue,  the  form  of  keeping  the  ed  a  difpofition  to  opprefs  rather  than  to  relieve,  the 

accounts,  the  computation  of  time,   even  thetechni-  opprelfed  inhabitants  of  Hindoftan.   But  in  anfwer  to 

cal  terms,  which  ever  form  the  greateft  obfeurity  in  this  it  is  faid, that  the  difference  betwixt  the  twocoun- 

evcry  feience,  differed  as  much  as  the  foil  and  produc-  tries  isfo  great,  that  there  can  be  no  comparifon  be- 

tions  of  the  province.  The  nabobs  exacted  what  they  twixt  the  one  and  the  other,  nor  can  the  conrtitution 

could  from  the  zemindars  and  great  farmers  of  the  re-  of  England  be  in  any  degree  adapted  to  that  ot  the 

Vol.  VIII.  3  x                                   othcr' 
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Himloflan. other.  The  religion,  laws,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  of 
» *■—"..  bcnli  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,arefoeireniially  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  this  country,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  affimilate  them,  fhould  ever  any  thing  of  the  kind 
be  attempted.  The  only  true  method  therefore  of 
judging  whether  the  prefent  ftate  of  Hind  oft  an  is  pre- 
ferable to  what  it  formerly  was,  is  to  compare  it  with 
what  it  was  under  the  belt  Mogul  emperors  ;  and  in 
this  comparifon  it  mull  certainly  appear  that  the  pre- 
ference is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  adminiftra- 
tion.  In  Major  Kennel's  work  we  are  informed,  that 
during  the  reign  of  Ackbar,  whom  he  ftyles,"  the  glo- 
ry of  thehoufe  of  Timur,"  the  country  had  never  en- 
joyed fo  much  tranquillity  ;  '*  but  this  tranquillity 
would  hardly  be  deemed  fuch  in  any  other  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  mull  therefore  be  underftood  to  mean 
a  ftate  fhort  of  actual  rebellion,  or  at  leaft  commotion." 
The.fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh 
empire  there,  ufes  the  following  words  :  "  The  Ben- 
gal provinces, which  have  been  in  our  actual  pofleffien 
near  23  years,  have,  during  that  whole  period,  enjoyed 
a  greater  fture  of  tranquillity  than  any  other  part  of 
India,  or  indeed  than  thofe  provinces  had  ever  expe- 
rienced fince  the  days  of  Aurengzebe."  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  provinces  have  not  only  experienced 
a  perfect  freedom  from  external  invalions,  but  like  wife 
enjoy  a  degree  of  internal  tranquillity  altogether  un- 
known before,  by  the  fubjection  and  civilization  of  a 
fet  of  banditti  who  inhabited  the  hills  of  Rajemahl, 
and  infefted  the  travellers  who  patted  that  way  ;  a 
wandering  tribe  of  religious  mendicants,  who  were 
wont  to  commit  the  greateft  enormities. 

Another  advantage  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
reap  from  the  Britilh  governments  the  fecurity  from 
violence  and  oppreffion  either  by  the  Mohammedan 
fuperiors  or  by  one  another.  Under  the  article  Hin- 
doo we  have  already  mentioned  the  particular  circum- 
ftance  that  thefe  people  are  liable  to  the  punifhment  of 
lofing  their  caft  from  a  variety  of  caufes;and  that  this 
is  looked  upon  by  them  to  be  the  moft  grievous  cala- 
mity they  can  fuffer.  The  Mohammedan  governors 
frequently  took  advantage  of  their  fuperftition  in  this 
refpect  to  opprefs  them  ;  and  this  circumftance  alone 
frequently  produced  the  moft  horrid  confufion.  In 
the  inftructions  given  to  the  fupervifors,  Mr  Verelft 
informs  them,  that  "it  is  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  original  cuftoms,  or  the  degenerate  manners 
of  the  MufTelmen,  have  moft  contributed  to  confound 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  thefe  provinces. 
Certain  it  is  (adds  he),  that  almoft  every  decifion  of 
theirs  is  a  corrupt  bargain  with  the  higheft  bidder. 
Compenfation  was  frequently  accepted  of  even  for  ca- 
pital crimes,  and  fines  became  at  laft  an  intolerable 
grievance  ;  nay,  fo  venal  were  the  judges  at  that  time, 
that  it  became  at  laft  a  fettled  rule  to  allow  each  of 
them  a  fourth  part  of  any  property  in  difpute  as  a 
compenfation  for  his  trouble. — It  is. impoflible  to  fop. 
pofe  that  fich  monftrous  abufes  continue  under  the 
Britifli  government :  on  the  contrary,  we  muft  readily 
believe,what  the  governors  thetnfelvts  aflert, that  im- 
mediately after  the  provinces  fell  under  Britifli  j-urif- 
diction,  both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  bave  been 
left  to  the  freeexercife  of  their  religion,  laws,  and  cu- 
ftoms. The  Hindoos  themfelves  acknowledge  this, 
and. are  as. well  pleafed  with  the  mildnefs  of  theBriiifh 


government, as  they  are  difpleafed  with  the  fuperftition  riindofhs 
and  cruelty  of  the  Mohammedans.  Under  the  Britilh 
government  we  cannot  fuppoie  but  that  commerce,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are-fo  mu.ch  ad- 
dicted,will  be  much  more  encouraged  than  by  the  ava- 
ricious and  barbarous  Mohammedans.  The  latter  had 
impofed  fo  many  reftraints  upon  trade  of  all  kinds,  by 
the  multitude  of  taxes  collected  at  the  landing-places, 
watch-houfes,  markets,  &c.  that  it  was  almoft  impof- 
lible to  carry  it  on  with  any  advantage  Among  other 
falutary  regulations,  however,  enacted  by  the  Britifli 
government  in  1 772,  many  of  thofe  taxes  upon  com- 
merce were  abolilhed,  and  a  plan  laid  for  effectually -li- 
berating the  inhabitants  from  thofe  lhackles  by  which 
their  commerce  had  been  fo  long  fettered. — Regard 
hasalfo  been  paid  to  the  inftruction  of  the  people  in 
ufeful  knowledge  ;  and  the  feminary  eftablifhed  at  Cal- 
cutta by  Sir  William  Jones,  certainly  does  much  ho- 
nour to  the  founder.  Some  regard  had  indeed  been 
paid  to  this  by  the  Mohammedan  emperors  ;  but  at  the 
time  that  the  Britifh  government  commenced,  thefe 
had  been  entirely  neglected,  their  endowments  re- 
fumed  by  government,  and  even  the  buildings  fallen 
into  ruin. 

From  a  comparifon  of  any  government  to  which  the 
Hindoos  have  hitherto  been  fubject,  with  that  of  Bri- 
tain,indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the|preference  muft  be 
given  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  At  the  time  When 
the  Britifh  firlt  viiited  that  country,  they  were  not 
under  the  jurifdiction  of  their  native  fovereigns,  nor 
had  they  been  fo  for  along  time  before.  The  Moguls 
were  not  only  foreigners,  but  a  moft  cruel  and  detefl- 
able  race  of  men  ;  and  it  was  by  nfurpations  of  their 
own  rebellious  fubjects  that  the  anarchy  and  confufion 
was  introduced, in  which  the  country  was  involved  for 
fo  long  a  time.  The  Britifh  are  foreigners  as  well  as 
the  Moguls  ;  but  the  latter, who  profefs  the  intolerant 
fuperftition  of  Mohammed,  fuffer  their  conduct  to  be 
influenced  by  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  treat  the  natives 
with  the  utmoft  cruelty.  The  greateft  evil  perhaps 
which  refults  from  the  Britifh  governmentis,  the  ex- 
portation of  great  fums  of  money  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  but  this  evil,  with  refpect  to  the  provinces  pofTefT- 
ed  by  the  Britifh,  exifted  alfo  under  the  Mohammedan 
government.  The  Mogul  emperors  refided  at  Delhi, 
which  is  far  dijtant  from  the  provinces  of  Bengal, Ba- 
har,  and  Oriffa,  the  territories  now  pofTefled  by  Bri- 
tain ;  fo  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  treafure  fent  to 
that  capital  was  totally  loft  to  them.  In  the  time  of 
Aurengzebe, the  emperor's  tribute  amounted  to  three 
millions  fterling  ;  and  of  this  a  confiderable  part  was 
fpecie  ;  but  lince  that  time  the  tribute  was  fixed  at  only 
1,250,000!.  and  even  this  was  a  vaft  fum  ;  to  which  if 
we  add  that  carried  out  of  the  country  by  commanders 
of  mercenary  troops  who  were  all  foreigners,  it  is  not 
unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  under  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment matters  were  ftill  worfe,  even  in  this  refpect, 
than  under  that  of  Britain. 

We  fli all  conclude  this  apology  for  the  Britifli  go- 
vernment,with  the  following  extract  from  the  treatife 
lately  quoted,  A  fhort  Review  of  the  Britilh  Govern- 
ment in  India.  "  A  more  deteftable  or  detelted  race 
of  people  never  appeared  than  the  Mohammedan  con- 
qaerors  of  India  ;  whether  we  confider  the  brutality  of 
their  paffions^  the  bigotry  of  their  religion^the  corrup- 
tion 
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HhiJoihn.  lion,  of  their  manners,  the  barbarity  of  their  cducaii.  a 
'  or  the  tyranny  of  their  government:  in  ail  thefe  re- 
frectrthey  were  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  Hin- 
doos, whofe  country  they  invaded,  and  whofe  domi- 
nion they  ufurped. 

"  The  fanadc  ignorance  of  the  favage  caliph  which 
dictated  his  barbarous  reafon  for  deflroying  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  had  neither  been  tutored  nor  refined 
by  the  Tartar  education  of  Timur  and  his  predeceffors. 
The  fame  fuperflkious  bigotry  which  incited  the  Ara- 
bian caliphs  to  deftroy  the  monuments  of  weftern  learn- 
ing, likewife  impelled  the  Tartar  khans  to  overthrow 
the  religious  temples  of  the  ealtern  worfliip.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  nth  century  Mahmood  entered 
Hindoftan,  and  in  the  courfe  of  12  expeditions  he  de- 
ilroyed  the  famous  temples  of  Nagracut,  Tannafar, 
Matra,  and  Sumnaut.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, MahmooJ  Gori  penetrated  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Benares,  and  committed  outrages  as  Mah  mood  had  done 
before  at  Nagracut  and  Sumnaut.  Tamerlane  pollened 
as  much  of  this  hirious  zeal  as  any  of  his  favage  prede- 
cefTors  ;  and  if  the  enthufiafm  of  this  de.lructive  reli- 
gion had  not  occafionally  abated  among  fome  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  they  would  fcarce  have  left  a  Hindoo  temple 
or  pried:  in  the  country  they  fubdued. 

(t  Enough,  however,  had  been  done  to  fix  an  inde- 
lible ftain  on  the  memory  of  thofe  intolerant  tyrants, 
and  to  make  a  lafting  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the 
Hindoos,  who,  to  the  lateft  period  of  the  Mogul  go- 
vernment, were  kept  in  constant  dread  of  doctrines, 
which,  to  their  apprehenfions,  feemed  to  infpire  the 
Mohammedans  with  facrilegious  cruelty.  Idolatry  is 
as  great  an  abomination  to  a  Muflulman  as  it  was  to 
the  Jews  when  they  moft  ftrictly  revered  the  divine 
command  which  prohibits  it ;  and  moft  of  the  Hindoo 
ceremonies  being  confidered  by  the  Mohammedans  as 
acts  of  idolatry,  and  all  their  pagodas  as  temples  of 
idols,  a  religious  principle  excited  mutual  fentiments 
of  abhorrence  and  antipathy  between  the  conquerors 
and  their  fubjects.  The  reft  of  the  character  of  the 
Mohammedans  may  be  fummed  up  in  the  concife  and 
emphatic  words  of  Mr  Scrafton,  who  fays,  <  Their 
diftinguifhing  qualities  are  perfidy  and  fenfuality.' 

(t  But  notwithftanding  thefe  facts,  and  that  the  hif- 
tory  of  their  government  is  a  difgufting  repetition  of 
oppreffian,  maffacres,  and  rebellion,  the  fafhion  of  the 
times  has  been  to  praife  it,  and  to  reprefent  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Hindoos  as  eafy  and  happy  under  it,  till 
they  were  difturbed  in  this  peaceful  ftate  of  repofe 
and  fecurity  by  the  Englifh  ;  who  have  been  defcribed 
(with  unparalleled  injuftice)  as  a  fet  of  rapacious  tafk- 
mafters.  It  furely  requires  a  very  fmall  degree  of 
reflection  to  perceive,  that  fuchreprefentations  of  the 
two  governments  mult,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  falfe. 

"  The  Mohammedan  conquerors  came  into  India 
from  a  barbarous  region,  with  minds  and  manners  as 
uncultivated  as  the  wilds  from  which  they  iflued.  The 
only  notion  they  had  of  governmentwas  abfolute  power 
in  thefovereign,  and  abfolute  fubmiflion  in  thefubject. 
The  tenets  of  their  religion,  fo  far  from  foftening  the 
ferocity  of  their  nature,  ferved  only  to  whet  the  edge 
of  their  perfecution  towards  the  fuffering  Hindoos, 
whom  they harafledwithout  mercy, and  deftroyed  with- 
out remorfe.     The  Britilh  conquerors  came  from  a 
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country  famed  forartsand  faiences ;  the  generous  prin-  HinJoftm. 

ciples  of  public  liberty  had   been  inftilled  into  their  * 

minds  from  their  earlieft  infancy  ;  the  mild  tenets  of 
Chriftimitycheri (bed  and  commanded  every  charitable 
duty  ;  and  they  had  been  taaght  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, to  rule  with  equity,  and  to  obey  with  freedom. 
Can  it  be  fuppofed  that,  under  thefe  circumftances,  the 
two  nations  lhould  have  totally  changed  characters  on 
their  coming  into  India  ?  That  the  barb  irons  and  fero- 
cious Tartar  lhould  become  mild  and  enlightened ;  that 
the  cultivated  and  generous  Briton  fliould  have  degene- 
rated into  a  cruel  tyrant  ;  and  that  the  Britilh  gover- 
nors fliould  have  rendered  the  fimation  of  their  Hin- 
doo fubjects  work  than  it  was  under  the  Mogul  empe- 
rors ?  Reafon  revolts  at  the  idea  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
rankelt  prejudice  could  either  fuggeft  or  adopt  it." 

With  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  country,  Mr 
Rennel  obferves,  that  though  by  the  modern  Europe- 
ans, Hindoftan  has  been  underftood  to  mean  the  tract 
(ituated  between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges  on  the 
eaft  and  weft,  the  mountains  of  Thibet  arid  Tartary  on 
the  north,  and  the  ocean  on  the  fouth,  the  extent  of 
Hindoitan,  properly  lb  called,  is  much  more  circum- 
fcribed  ;  and  the  name  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  that 
part  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  2 1°  or  220  latitude. 
The  reputed  fouthern  boundary  of  Hindoftan  is  the 
Nerbudda  river  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  Bengal  and  Bahar  compofe  the  remainder. 
The  countries  to  the  fouth  of  this  line  are  caWcdDtccau 
by  the  Indian  geographers,  and  comprehend  about  one 
half  of  the  territory  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Mogul  Empire.  Our  author  therefore  choofes  to 
diftingnifh  the  northern  part  by  the  name  of  Hindoftan 
Proper  ;  which  has  indeed  the  Indus  and  mountains  of 
Thibet  and  Tartary  for  its  weftern'and northern  boun- 
daries ,  but  the  Burrampooter  river  is  rather  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  theeaftern  boundary  than  the  Ganges  ;  the 
latter  interfering  fome  of  the  richeft  provinces  in  the 
empire.  According  to  this  fuppofition,  Hindoftan 
Proper  will  equal  infize  the  countries  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the 
Low  Countries  ;  the  Deccan  and  peninfula  being  about 
equal  to  the  Britilh  iflands,  Spain,  and  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Towards  the  north,  Hindoftan  is  very  cold  and  bar- 
ren ;  but  towards  the  fouth,  very  hot,  and  fertile  in 
corn,  rice,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  The  northern 
provinces  are  very  mountainous  and  fandy  :  while  the 
fouthern  are  for  the  moft  part  level,  and  well  watered 
with  feveral  rivers. 

The  mofc  remarkable  mountains  are  thofe  which 
furround  it  on  three  fides.  Thofe  on  the  weft,  fepa- 
rating  it  from  Perfia,  called,  in  general,  Soleym&n 
Kuy,  or  the  mountains  ofSo/ejwan,  are  of  a  vaft  height 
as  well  as  breadth,  and  are  only  pailable  in  certain 
places,  through  which  roads  have  been  made  for  the 
fake  of  commerce.  The  chief  are  thofe  which  lead  to 
Kabul,  Gazna,  and  Kandahar.  This  great  chain  of 
mountains  is  inhabited  by  different  nations,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Afghans,  or  Patans,  and  the 
Baluches,who  have  extended  themfelves  on  thelide  of 
India,  as  well  as  Perfia.  The  mountains  on  the  north 
are  called  Nagrakut,  Hima,  or  Mus  Tag,  which  has 
an  affinity  with  hnaus,  and  by  other  names,  which  are 
given  alfo  in  common  to  the  mountains  on  each  fide, 
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Hindoftan,  feparating  Hindoftan  from  Thibet.  The  very  profpeet 
of  theie  mountains  is  frightful,  being  nothing  bat  hi- 
deous precipices,  perpetually  covered  with  fnovv,  and 
not  to  be  crofTed  without  the  greateft  danger,  and  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  mo  ft  remarkable  rivers  of  Hindoftan  are  the 
Indus  and  Ganges.  The  former  is  called  by  theorien- 
tals,  Sind,  Shid,  oxSindi.  It  rifes  in  the  mountains 
to  the  north  or  north-eaft  of  Hindoftan;  whence, 
after  a  long  courfe,  firft  to  the  fouth,  and  then  to 
the  fouth-weft,  it  falls  into  the  Perlian  fea,  below 
Lower  Badner,  by  feveral  mouths.  In  its.  courfe  it 
receives  feveral  other  large  rivers,  as  the  Nilah,  Ja- 
jnal,  Bchat,  andLakka. 

The  Ganges,  called  in  the  Indies  Ganga,  rifes  in 
the  kingdom  of  Thibet:  entering  Hindoftan  about  the 
50th  degree  of  latitude,  it  runs  firfifouth-eaftward  by 
the  cities  of  Bekafief;  Minapor,  Halabas,  Benares, 
and  Patna,  to  Rajah  Mahl,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  eaftern  having  pafled  by  Dakka,  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  enters  the  gnlph  of  that  name  about 
Chatignan.  The  wefterndefcendingby  KofTum  Bazar 
and  Hughly,  falls  into  the  gulph  below  Shanderna- 
gor,  towards Pjpcli. 

Many  of  the  jews  and  ancient  Chriftians  believed 
this  river  to  be  the  Pifon,  one  of  the  four  mentioned 
in  fcripture  as  the  boundaries  of  the  terreftrial  para- 
difc.  The  Indians  retain  the  greateft  reverence  for 
its  waters,  going  in  crowds  from  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  country  to  wafh  in  them,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
they  deface  from  all  the  fpocs  of  fin.  The  reafon  of 
this  is,  becaufe  they  imagine  this  river  does  not  take 
its  fource  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  but  defcends 
from  heaven  into  the  paradife  of  Devendre,  and  from 
fhen'be  into  Hindoftan.  Nothing  is  more  childifh  than 
the  fables  of  the  Bramins  on  this  fubjeet,  yet  the 
people  fwallow  them  all.  The  Mogul  and  prince  of 
Golconda  drink  no  other  v  ater  than  that  of  the  Gan- 
ges: foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  pretend  that  it  is 
very  tin wholefome,  and  that  it  cannot  be  fafely  drank 
till  it  is  firft  boiled.  There  are  a  great  number  of  fu- 
perb  pagodas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  are 
immenfely  rich.  At  certain  feftivals,  there  has  been 
fometimes  a  concourfe  of  100,000  people  who  came 
to  bathe  in  it.  But  what  principally  diftinguilhes  this 
river,  befidesits  greatnefs  and  rapidity,  is  the  gold  it 
brings  down  in  its  fands  and  throws  on  its  banks ;  and 
theprecious  ftonesand  pearls  it  produces,  not  only  in 
itfelf,  but  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  into  which  it  dif- 
charges  its  waters,  and  which  abound  therewith.  The 
Chun  or  Jemnia,  the  Guderafu,  the  Pernlis,  Lakia, 
and  feveral  other  rivers,  difchargc  themfelves  into  it 
during  its  courfe. 

The  weather  and  feafons  are,  in  general,  very  re- 
gular in  this  fpacious  country;  the  winds  blowing 
conftamly  for  fix  months  from  the  fouth,  and  fix 
months  from  the  north,  with  very  little  variation.  The 
months  of  April,  May,  and  the  begiuning  of  June, 
till  the  rains  fail,  are  fo  extremely  hot,  that  the  re- 
flection from  the  ground  is  apt  to  blifter  one's  face  ; 
and  but  for  the  breeze  or  fmall  gale  of  wind  which 
blows  every  day,  there  would  be  no  living  in  that 
country  for  peo; le  bred  in  northern  climates  ;  for,  ex- 
cepting in  the  rainy  feafon,  the  coldeft  day  is  better 
lliere  at  noon,  than  tkehottejft  day  in  England.  How- 


ever, very  furprifing changes  of  heat  and  cold  fome-  Hindoftan. 

times  happen  within  a  few  hours  ;  fo  that  a  ftifling  v <*—— ' 

hot  day  is  fucceeded  by  a  night  cold  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  thin  ice  on  the  water,  and  that  night  by  a  noon 
as  fcorchingas  the  preceding.  Sometimes,  in  the  dry 
feafon,  before  trie-rains,  the  wind  blows  with  fuch  ex- 
treme violence,  that  they  carry  vaft  quantities  of  duft 
and  fand  into  the  air,  which  appear  black,  like  clouds 
charged  with  rain  ;  but  fall  down  in  dry  fhowers,  fil- 
ling the  eyes,  ears,  and  noftrils  of  thofe  among  whom 
they  defcend,  and  penetrate  every  cheft,  cabinet,  or 
cupboard,  in  the  houfes  or  tents,  by  the  key-hole  or 
crevices. 

From  Surat  to  Agra,  and  beyond,  it  feldom  or  never 
rains,  excepting  in  one  feafon  of  the  year  :  that  is,  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.  Thefe 
rains  generally  begin  and  end  with  moft  furious  ftorms 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  During  thefe  three  months 
it  rains  ufnally  every  day,  and  fometimes  for  a  week 
together  without  intermiffion  :  by  this  means  the  land 
is  enriched,  like  Egypt  by  the  Nile.  Although  the 
land  looks  before  like  the  barren  fands  of  the  Arabian 
defarts  ;  yet,  in  a  few  days  after  thofe  fhowers  begin 
to  fall,  the  furface  appears  covered  with  verdure. 
When  the  rainy  feafon  is  oven,  the  fky  becomes  per- 
fectly ferene  again,  and  fcarce  one  cloud  appears  all  the 
other  nine  months  :  however,  a  refrefhing  dew  falls 
every  night  during  that  dry  interval,  which  cools  the 
air,  and  cherifhes  the  earth. 

The  produce  of  Hindoftan  is  very  rich  in  every 
kind,  whether  it  be  foffil,  vegetable,  or  animal.  Be- 
fides  other  precious  ftones  found  in  it,  there  is  a  dia- 
mond mine  at  the  town  of  Soumerpur  in  Bengal. 
Quarries  of  Theban  ftone  are  fo  plentiful  in  the  Mo- 
gul's empire,  that  there  are  both  mofques  and  pagodas 
built  entirely  of  it.  Some  travellers  tell  us,  there  are 
mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and  even  filver;  but 
thofe  of  the  laft,  if  there  be  any,  need  not  be  opened, 
fince  the  bullion  of  all  nations  is  funk  in  this  empire, 
which  will  take  nothing  elfe  in  exchange  for  her  com- 
modities, and  prohibits  the  exporting  it  again.  They 
till  the  ground  with  oxen  and  foot-ploughs,  fowing  in 
P»lay  and  the  beginning  of  June,  that  all  may  be  over 
before  the  rains,  and  reaping  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, which  with  them  are  tne moft  temperate  months  in 
the  year.  The  land  is  no  where  inclofed,  excepting 
a  little  near  towns  and  villages.  The  grafs  is  never 
mowed  to  make  hay,  but  cut  off  the  ground,  either 
green  or  withered,  as  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  it. 
Wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  other  grain,  grow  here  in 
plenty,  and  are  very  good.  The  country  abounds  no 
lefs  in  fruits,  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  dates,  grapes, 
almonds,  and  cocoa-nuts  ;  plums,  thofe  efnecially  called 
mirabolcms ;  plantanes,  which  in  ihape  refemble  a 
flender  cucumber,  and  in  tafte  excel  a  Norwich  pear  ; 
mangos,  an  excellent  fruit,  refembling  an  apricot,  but 
larger  ;  ananas  or  pine  apples  ;  lemOnsand  oranges, 
but  not  fo  good  as  in  other  countries  ;  variety  of  pears 
and  apples  in  the  northern  parts  ;  and  the  tamarind- 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  contained  in  a  pod  refem- 
bling thofe  of  beans.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  peculiar  to  the  country.  But  the  valuable 
trees  are  the  cotion  and  mrlberry,  on  account  of  the 
we  lth  they  bring  the  natives  from  the  man .faettires 
of  callicoes  and  lilies.  They  plant  abundance  of  lhgar- 
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Hindoftan  canes  here,  as  well  as  tobacso  ;  bat  die  latter  is  nor  fo 
rich  and  ftrong  as  that  of  America,  for  want  of  know- 
Hiinom.    ing  how  to  cure  and  order  it. 

Hindoftan  affords  alfo  plenty  of  ginger,  together 
with  carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  and  other  roots 
known  to  us,  befides  fin  all  roots  and  herbs  for  fal- 
Jads;  but  their  flowers,  thoagh  beautiful  to  look  at, 
have  no  icent,  excepting  rofes,  and  fome  few  other 
kinds. 

There  is  a  great  variety  animals  in  this  country, 
both  wild  and  tame  ;  of  the  former  are  elephants,  rhi- 
nocerofes,  lions,  tygers,  leopards,  wolves,  jackals,  and 
the  like.  The  jackals  dig  up  and  eat  dead  bodies, 
and  make  a  hideous  noife  in  the  night.  The  rhino- 
ceros is  not  common  in  tne  Mogul's  empire  ;  but  ele- 
phants are  very  numerous,  fome  12,  14,  or  15  feet 
high.  There  is  plenty  of  venifon,  and  game  of  feveral 
kinds;  as  red-detr,  fallow-deer,  tlks,  antelopes,  kids, 
hares,  and  fuch  like.  None  of  thefe  are  imparked, 
but  all  in  common,  and  may  be  any  body's  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  take  them.  Among  the  wild  ani- 
mals alfo  may  be  reckoned  the  mufk-animal,  apes, 
and  monkeys. 

Hindoflan  affords  variety  of  beads  for  carriage,  as 
camels,  dromedaries,  mules,  affes,  horfes  oxen,  and 
buffaloes.  Mo  ft  of  the  horfes  are  white,  and  many 
curioufly  dappled,  pied,  and  fpotted  all  over.  The 
flefh  of  the  oxen  is  very  fweet  and  tender.  Being  very 
tame,  many  ufc  them  as  they  do  horfes  to  ride  on. 
Inftead  of  a  bit,  they  put  one  or  two  fmall  firings 
through  the  griftleof  the  noftrils,  and  fattening  the 
ends  to  a  rope,  ufeit  inftead  of  a  bridle,  which  is  held 
up  by  a  bunch  of  griltly  flefh  which  he  has  on  the  fore- 
part of  his  back.  They  faddlehim  as  they  do  a  horfe  ; 
and,  if  fpurred  a  little,  he  will  go  as  faft.  They  are 
generally  made  ufe  of  all  over  the  Indies  ;  and  with 
them  only  are  drawn  waggons,  coaches,  and  chariots. 
Some  of  thefe  oxen  will  travel  15  leagues  in  a  day. 
They  are  of  two  forts  ;  one  fix  feet  high,  which  are 
rare;  another  called  dwarfs,  which  are  only  three.  In 
fome  places,  where  the  roads  are ftony,  they  fhoe  their 
oxen  when  they  are  to  travel  far.  The  buffalo's  fkin 
makes  excellent  buff,  and  the  female  yields  very  good 
milk  ;  but  their  flefh  is  neither  fo  palatable  nor  whole- 
fome  as  beef.  The  fheep  of  Hindoftan  have  large 
heavy  tails,  and  their  flefh  is  very  good,  bnt  their  wool 
coarfe. 

The  country  is  much  infefted  with  reptiles  and  in- 
fects; fome  of  a  noxious  kind,  as  fcorpions,  fnakes, 
and  rats  ;  but  the  lizards,  which  are  of  a  green  colour, 
-are  not  hurtful.  Snakes  and  ferpents,  we  are  told,  are 
fometimes  employed  to  difpatch  criminals,  efpecially 
fuch  as  have  been  guilty  of  fome  atrocious  crime,  that 
kind  of  death  being  attended  with  the  moft  grievous 
torture.  The  molt  truublefome  infects  in  this  hot 
country  are  flies,  nmfketoes.  and  chinches  or  bugs, 
the  firft  by  day,  and  others  in  rhe  night  ;  when  they 
offend  no  lefs  by  their  flench  than  th  Jr  bite. 

HINE,  or  Hind,  a  hnlbandman's  Fervarit.  Thus 
theperfon  whooverfees  the.  reft,  is  called  rhe  mafter's 
hine. 

HINNOM,  or  the  Valley  ofHrxxo/u,  (anc.  geog.), 
a  place  that  lay  to  the  fouth  of  Jerufalem  It  was  al- 
fo called  the  valley  i,f  Toph.  t,  n  w  s  remarkable  .for 
the  cruel  and  barbarous  worihip  ef  the  god  Molech, 


where  parents  made  their  children  pafs  through  the 
fire  in  honour  of  that  idol. 

KIP,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  fruit  of  the  dog- 
rofe  or  wild  brier.  See  Rosa. —They  contain  a  foiir- 
ifh  fvveetim  pulp  ;  with  a  rough  prickly  matter  inclo- 
fing  the  feeds,  from  which  the  pulp  ought  to  be  care- 
fully fcpamed  beforeit  be  taken  internally:  the  Y\  ir- 
temberg  college  obferves,  that  from  a  neglect  of  this 
caution,  the  pulp  of  hips  fometimes  occaiions  a  pruri- 
tus and  uneafinefs  about  the  anus  ;  and  the  conferve 
of  it  has  beenknownto  excite  violent  vomiting  The 
conferve  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  this  fruit. 
And  as  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  po fiefs  any  particular  me- 
dical virtue,  but  is  merely  ufed  to  give  form  to  other 
articles,  the  Edinburgh  college  have,  perhaps  without 
any  material  difadvantage,  entirely  omitted  it. 

HIPPARCHUS,  a  great  aflronomer,  born  at  Nice 
in  Bithynia,  flourifhed  between  the  153th  and  163d 
Olympiads.  His  commentary  upon  Aratus's  pheno- 
mena is  flill  extant.  Rohault  was  very  much  miitaken 
when  he  afierted,  that  this  aflronomer  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars 
from  weft  to  eaft,  by  which  their  longitude  changes. 
By  foretelling  eclipies,  he  taught  mankind  not  to  be 
frightened  at  them,and  that  even  the  gods  were  bound 
by  laws.  Pliny,  who  tells  this,  admires  him  for  mak- 
ing a  review  of  all  the  ftars  ;  by  which  his  defend- 
ants would  be  enabled  to  difcover  whether  they  arc 
born  and  die,  whether  they  change  their  place,  and 
whether  they  increafe  and  decreafe. 

HlPPA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  ne- 
cefiaria  order,  belonging  to  the  fy ngenelia  clafs  of 
plains.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  there  is  no  pappus; 
the  feeds  are  naked,  with  very  broad  margins  ;  the 
calyx  is  hemilpheric,  and  fubimbricated  ;  the  radius 
confifts  often  corollulse,  obfeure,  and  rafher  cleft  into 
three. 

H1PPOBOSCA,  or  Horse-fly,  in  z&blogy ;  a 
genus  of  infects,  belonging  to  the  order  of  diptera. 
The  beak  confifts  of  two  valves,  is  cylindrical,  obtufe, 
and  hanging;  and  the  feet  have  feveral  claws.  There 
are  four  fpecies,  diftinguilhed  by  their  wings,  &c.The 
moft  remarkable  is  the  equina,  the  peft  of  horfes  and 
cows.  This  infect  is  broad,  flat,  fhining,  and  as  it 
were  fcaly.  Its  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  are  yel- 
low, undulated  with  brown;  and  the  legs  are  interiec- 
ted  with  yellow  and  brown.  The  wings,  croffed  one 
over  the  other,  exceed  the  length  of  the  body  by 
above  one  half;  they  are  tranfparent,  tinged  with  a 
little  yellow  towards  their  oiuward'edge,  and  have  a 
fpot  near  that  edge  of  a  brown  colour.  Thefe  infects 
are  very  difficult  to  be  killed  on  account  of  the  hard 
crnftaceous  fhell  which  covers  them;  and  they  fix  fo 
ciofe  and  faft  to  the  poor  animals  with  theirclaws.th'at 
they  cannot  rub  or  bite  them  off  without  wounding 
themfelves. 

HIPPOCAMPUS,  in  ichthyology.    SeeSvNCNA- 

THUS. 

HiPPOCASTANUM,  or  common  horfe-chefnut. 
See  iEscui.us it  may  be  here  added,  that  from  feve- 
ral experiments  in  the  French  Memoire\  d' ' AgricultiTret 
it  appears  tha:  the  fruit  of  the  horfe-chefnut  affords  a 
wholcfome  nourifhment  for  cattle,  and  may  even  be 
employed  with  fuccefs  for  fattening  theg^.  It  is  faid 
to  render  the  tallow  of  thofe  fattened  with  it  particu- 
larly 
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larly  firm.  The  milk  yielded  by  cows  fed  upon  it,  is 
alfofaid  to  be  thicker  and  richer  than  that  produced 
from  any  other  kind  of  food — -The  fruit  of  this  tree 
has  been  likewife  ufed  as  food  for  fheep  and  poul- 
try, and  as  foap  for  walhing.  It  was  much  employ- 
ed in  powder  as  a  fternutatory  by  an  itinerant  oculill, 
and  has  been  recommended  by  fome  others  in  certain 
ftatesofophtbalmia,headach,&c.inwhicherrhinesare 
indicated.  Its  efFe<5ts  as  a  fternutatory  mayalfo  be  ob- 
tained by  uling  it  under  the  form  of  infulion  or  deeoc- 
tion  drawn  up  into  the  noftrils.  And  it  is  entirely 
with  a  view  to  its  errhine  power  that  it  is  now  intro- 
duced into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege. But  betides  this,  the  bark  has  alfo  been  repre- 
fented  by  fome  as  a  cure  for  intermittent  fevers  ;  and 
it  is  probably  with  this  intention  that  this  part  of  the 
hippocaftanum  is  introduced  as  an  officinal  article  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Roffica. 

HIPPOCENTAUR  (formed  of  r^,c  «  horfe," 
bsvtso)  pungo,  "  I  fpur,"  and  ravpec  <c  bull,"  in  anti- 
quity, a  fabulous  monfter,  fuppofed  to  be  half  horfe 
and  half  man. 

What  gave  occafion  to  the  fable  was,  that  a  people 
of  Theflaly,  inhabiting  near  mount  Pelion,  became 
thus  denominated,  becaufe  they  were  the  firft  that 
taught  the  art  of  mounting  on  horfeback;  which  oc- 
cafioned  fome  of  their  neighbours  to  imagine,  that  the 
horfe  and  man  made  but  one  animal. 

The  hippocehtaurs  fhould  feem  to  have  differed  from 
the  centaurs,  in  this,  that  the  latter  only  rode  on  bul- 
locks, and  the  former  on  horfes,  as  the  names  them- 
felves  intimate. 

HIPPOCRAS,  a  medicinal  drink,  compofed  ofwine, 
with  fpiccs  and  other  ingredients  infufed  therein  ; 
much  ufed  among  the  French  by  way  of  a  cordial 
dram  after  meals. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  hippocras,  according  to 
the  kind  of  wine  and  theother  addditional  ingredients 
made  ufe  of;  as  white  hippocras,  red  hippocras,  cla- 
ret hippocras,  ftrawberry  hippocras,  hippocras  with- 
out wine,  cyder  hippocras,  &c. 

That  direcled  in  the  late  London  Difpenfary,  is  to 
be  made  of  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs, 
beat  and  infufed  in  canary  with  fugar;  to  the  infufion, 
milk,  a  lemon,  and  fome  flips  of  rofemary,  are  to  be 
put,  and  the  whole  ftrained  through  a  flannel.  It  is  re- 
commended as  a  cordial,  and  as  good  in  paralytic  and 
all  nervous  cafes. 

HIPPOCRATIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quepartite;  the  petals  five,  thecapfules  three  in  num- 
ber, and  the  latter  of  an  obcordate  ihape. 

HIPPOCRATES,  the  greateft  phyfician  of  anti- 
quity, was -born  in  theifland  of  Cos  in  the  80th  Olym- 
piad, and  fiourifhed  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war.  He  was  the  firft  that  we  knew  of  who  laid  down 
precepts  concerning  phyfic;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
author  of  his  life,whogoes  under  the  name  of '  Soranus, 
drew  his  original  from  Hercules  andiEfculapius.  He 
was  firft  a  pupil  of  his  own  father  Heraclides,  then  of 
Herodicus,  then  of  Georgias  of  Leontium  the  orator, 
and,  according  to  fome,  of  Democritus  of  Abdera.  Af- 
ter being  inftrucled  in  phyfic,  and  in  the  liberal  arts 


and  loling  his  parents,  he  left  his  own  country,   and  Hippocra- 
praftifed  phytic  all  over  Greece;  where  hewasfo  much        tcs 
admired  for  hisfkill,  that  he  was  publicly  fent  for  with  TT.    i; 

r-  i_  r  •  1  •        •  t>      "j-         Hippocr?- 

Eurypnon,  a  man  lupenor  to  him  in  years,  to  Perdic-  r£is< 
cas  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  thought  to  be 
confumptive.  But  Hippocrates,  as  foon  as  he  arrived, 
pronounced  the  difeafe  to  be  entirely  mental,  as  in 
truth  it  was.  For  upon  the  death  of  his  father  A- 
lexander,  Perdiccasfell  in  love  with  Philashis  father's 
miftrefs  rand  this  Hippocrates difcerning by  the  great 
change  her  prefence  always  brought  upon  him,  a  cure 
was  foon  effected. 

Being  intreated  by  the  people  of  Abdera  to  come  and 
cure  Democritus  of  a  fuppofed  madnefs,  he  went;  but, 
upon  his  arrival,  inftead  of  finding  Democritus  mad, 
he  found  all  his  fellow  citizens  fo,  and  Democritus  the 
only  wife  man  among  them.  He  heard  many  lectures, 
and  learned  much  philofophy  from  him  ;  which  has 
made  Cornelius  Celfus  and  fome  others  imagine,  that 
Hippocrates  was  the  difciple  of  Democritus,  though 
it  is  probable  they  never  faw  each  other  till  this  in- 
terview which  was  occafionedby  the  Abderites.  Hip- 
pocrates had  alfo  public  invitations  toother  countries. 
Thus,  when  a  plague  invaded  the  Illyrians  and  Paso- 
nians,  the  kings  of  thofe  countries  begged  him  to  come 
to  their  relief  :  he  did  not  go  ;  but  learning  from  the 
meflengers  the  courfe  of  the  winds  there,  he  concluded 
that  the  diftemper  would  come  to  Athens  ;  and,  fore- 
telling what  would  happen,  applied  himfelf  to  take  care 
of  the  city  and  the  ftudents.     He  was  indeed  fuch  a 
lover  of  Greece,  that  when  his  fame  had  reached  as 
far  as  Perfia,  and  upon  that  account  Artaxerxes  had 
intreated  him  by  his  governor  of  the  Hellefpont,  with 
a  promife  of  great  rewards,  to  come  to  him,  he  refufed 
to  go.  He  alfo  delivered  his  own  country  from  a  war 
with  the  Athenians,  that  was  juft  ready  to  break  out, 
by  prevailing  with  theTheffalians  to  come  to  their  af- 
fiftance,  for  which  he  received  very  great  honours 
from  the  Coans.  The  Athenians  alfo  conferred  great 
honours  upon  him  :  they  admitted  him  next  to  Her- 
cules in  the  Eleufinian  ceremonies;  gave  him  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  ;  and  voted  a  public  maintenance  for 
him  and  his  family  in  the  prytanseum  or  council-houfe 
at  Athens,  where  none  were  maintained  at  the  public 
charge  but  fuch  as  had  done  fignal  fervice  to  the  ftate. 
He  died  among  the  Lariffaeans,  fome  fay  in  his  90th 
year,  fome  in  his  85th,  others  in  his  104th,  and  fome 
in  his  109th.  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Foefius,  in  Greek  and  Latin.     Hippocrates  wrote  in. 
the  Ionian  dialect:.     His  aphorifms,  prognoftics,  and 
all  that  he  has  written  on  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes, 
juftlypafsformafter-pieces.  See  Hiftory  of  Medicine. 

HIPPOCRENE  (anc.  geog.),  a  fountain  of  mount 
Helicon,  on  the  borders  of  Bceotia,  facred  to  the  Mu- 
fes.  Some,  as  Ovid,  make  Hippocrene  and  Aganippe 
the  fame.     See  Aganippe. 

HIPPOPHAGI  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Scythia, 
fo  called  from  their  living  on  horfe-fiefh  :  the  fare  at 
this  day  of  the  Tartars  their  defcendants.  Alfo  a 
people  of  Perfia  (Ptolemy). 

HIPPOCREPIS,     COMMON  HORSE-SHOE  VETCH, 

in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natu- 
ral method  ranking  under  the  32d  order ,F 'apilionace a : 
The  legumenis  comprefled  and  crooked,  with  many 
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incifions  on  tlie  interior  future.  There  are  three  fpe-     body  torn  to  pieces. 
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cies,  two  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  and 
one  of  Britain.  They  are  all  low  herbaceous  trailing 
plants,  with  yellow  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds  ;  but  having  no  great  beauty  are  feldom  kept  in 
gardens. 

HIPPODROME,  Hippodromus,  (compofed  of 
/•7T3-0?  "  horfe,"  and  /po^o?  "  courfe,"  of  the  verb 
cTfj/za  curro,  "  I  run"),  in  antiqaity,  a  lift  or  courfe 
wherein  chariot  and  horfes  races  were  performed, 
and  horfes  exrrcifed. 

The  Olympian  hippodrome  or  horfe-courfe  was  a 
fpace  of  ground  of"  600  paces  long,  furrounded  with  a 
wall,  near  the  city  Elis,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Alpheus.  It  was  uneven,  and  in  fome  degree  irre- 
gular, on  account  of  the  (ituation  ;  in  one  part  was  a 


Temples  were  raifed  to  his  me. 
mory,  particularly  at  Trcezene, where  he  received  di- 
vine honours.  According  to  fome  accounts,  Diana 
reftored  him  to  life. 

HIPPOMANE,  the  makchineel-tree:  A  genus 
of  the  adelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  38th  order,  Trhocca.  The  male  has  an  amen- 
tum and  bifid  perianthium,  without  any  corolla  ;  the 
female  perianthium  is  trifid  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the 
ftigma  is  tripartite  ;  and  the  plum  or  cap  file  tricocous. 

Species.  1 .  The  mancinella,  with  oval  fawed  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  all  the  Weft-India  Ifiands.  It  hatha 
fmooth  brownifhbark;  the  trunk  divides  upwards  into 
many  branches,  garnilhed  with  oblong  leaves  about 
three  inches  long.     The  flowers  come  out  in   fhort 


hill  of  a  moderate  height,  and  the  circuit  was  adorned     fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  but  make  no  great 


with  temples,  altars,  and  other  embellifhments.  See 
Stadium.  There  is  a  very  famous  hippodrome  at 
Conftantinople,  which  was  begun  by  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  and  finifhed  by  Conftantine.  This  circus,  called 
by  the  Turks  atmeican,  is  400  paces  long,  and  above 
100  paces  wide.  At  the  entrance  of  the  hippodrome 
there  is  a  pyramidal  obelifk  of  granite  in  one  piece, 


appearance,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  of  the  fame 
fhape  and  fize  with  a  golden  pippin.  The  tree  grows 
to  the  fize  of  a  large  oak.  2.  The  biglandulofa,  with 
oblong  bay  leaves,  is  a  native  of  South  America ;  and 
grows  to  as  large  a  fize  as  the  firft,  from  which  it  dif- 
fers moftly  in  the  fhape  of  its  leaves.  3.  The  fpinofa, 
with  holly  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Campeachy,  and  fel- 


about  50  feet  high,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  charge-d      dom  rifes  above  20  feet  high  ;   the  leaves  greatly  re- 


with  hieroglyphics.  The  Greek  and  Latin  inferip- 
tions  on  its  bale  fhow,  that  it  was  erected  by  Theodo- 
fius;  the  machines  that  were  employed  to  raife  it  are 
reprefented  upon  it  in  baffo-relievo.  There  are  fome 
vefliges  in  England  of  the  hippodromus,  in  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country  performed  their 
races;  the  nioft  remarkable  is  that  near  Stonehenge, 
which  is  a  long  tract  of  ground,  about  350  feet,  or 
200  druid  cubits  wide,  and  more  than  a  mile  and  three 
quarters,  or  6000  druid  cubits  in  length,  inclofed 


quite  round  with  a  bank  of  earth,  extending  directly      lity,  abounding  with  an  acrid  milky  juice  of  a  highly 


caft  and  weft.  The  goal  and  career  are  at  the  eaft 
end.  The  goal  is  a  high  bank  of  earth,  raifed  with 
a  flope  inwards,  on  which  the  judges  are  fuppo- 
fad  to  have  fat.  The  metse  are  two  tumuli,  or  fmall 
barrows,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  courfe.  Thefe  hip- 
podromes were  called  in  the  language  of  the  country 
rhedagua,  the  racer  rhedagwr,  and  the  carriage  rheda, 
from  the  Britifh  word  rhedeg  <<  to  run."  One  of  thefe 


hippodromes,   about  half  a  mile  to  the  fouthward  of     a  milky  cauftic  juice  already  mentioned,  fires  are  made 


Leicefter,  retains  evident  marks  of  the  old  name  rhe- 
dagua,, in  the  corrupted  one  of  rawdikes.  There  is 
another  of  thefe,  fays  Dr  Stukeley,  near  Dorchefter  ; 
another  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lowther,  near  Pen- 
rith in  Cumberland,  and  another  in  the  valley  juft 
without  the  town  of  Royfton. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS,  in   ichthyology;  a  fpecies  of 
Pleuronectes. 


Hippa« 
mane, 
Hippo- 
manes. 


Plate 
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femble  thofe  of  the  common  holly,  and  are  fet  with 
fharp  prickles  at  the  end  of  each  indenture.  They 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  continue  all  the  year. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  being  natives  of" very  warm 
climates,  cannot  be  preferved  in  this  country  without 
a  ftove  ;  nor  can  they  by  any  means  be  made  to  rife 
above  five  or  fix  feet  high  even  with  that  afliftance~ 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  but  muft  have  very 
little  moifture,  or  they  will  certainly  be  killed  by  it.. 

Properties.  Thefe  trees  have  a  very  poifonous  qua- 


cauftic  nature.  Strangers  are  often  tempted  to  eac 
the  fruit  of  the  firft  fpecies;  the  confeqaences  of  which 
are,  an  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  pains  in 
the  ftomach,  &c.  which  are  very  dangerous  unlefs  re- 
medies are  fpeedily  applied.  The  wood  is  much  ef- 
teemed  for  making  cabinets,  book-cafes,  &c.  being 
very  durable-  taking  a  fine  polifh,  and  not  being  liable 
to  become  worm  eaten:  but  as  the  trees  abound  with 


round  their  trunks,  to  burnout  their  juice;  otherwife 
thofe  who  fell  the  trees  would  be  in  danger  of  loiing 
their  fight  by  the  juice  flying  in  their  eyes.  This 
juice  raifes  blifters  on  the  fkin  wherever  it  falls,  turns 
linen  black;  and  makes  it  fall  out  in  holes.  It  is  alfo 
dangerous  to  work  the  wood  after  it  is  fawn  out  ;  for 
if  any  of  the  faw-duft  happens  to  get  into  the  eyes  of 
the  workmen,  it  caufes  inflammations  and  the  lofs  of 


HIPPOLYTUS,  a  fon  of  Thefeus  and  Hippolyte.      fight  for  fome  time;  to  prevent  which,  they  generally 


famous  in  fabulous  hiftory  for  his  virtue  and  his  misfor- 
tunes. His  ftepmother  Phaidra  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  when  he  refufed  to  pollute  his  father's  bed,  fhe 
accufed  him  to  Thefeus  of  offering  violence  to  her  per- 
fon.  Her  accufaiion  was  readily  believed,  and  The- 
feus intreated  Neptune  to  punifh  the  incontinence  of 
his  fon.  Hippolytus  fled  from  the  refentment  of  his 
father  ;  and  as  he  purfued  his  way  along  the  fea  lhores, 
his  horfes  were  fo  frightened  at  the  noife  of  fea  calves 
whichNeptune  had  purpofely  fent  there,  that  they  ran 
among  the  rocks  till  his  chariot- was  broken  and  his 


cover  their  faces  with  fine  lawn  during  the  time  of 
working  the  wood.  It  is  with  the  juice  of  this  tree 
that  the  Indians  ufed  to  poifon  their  arrows. 

HIPPOMANES,   a  fort  of  poifon  famous  among 
the  ancients  as  an  ingredient  in  amorous  philters  or 
love-charms.     The  word  is  Greek  *«r.sroiw»<)K,  co.n- 
pofed  of  /«r.nro5  "  a  horfe,"  and  /*«?/*"  fury  or  mad-- 
nefs," 

Authors  are  are  not  agreed  about  the  nature  of  the- 
hippomanes.  Pliny  defcribes  it  as  a  black: !h  caruncle 
found  on  the  head  of  a  new-born  colt;  which,  the  dam. 

bit.es; 
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Htppr-im   bites  off  and  eats  as  focw  as  Hie  is  delivered.   He  adds, 
[J  that  i f  ih c  be  prevented  herein  by  any  one's  cutting  it 

Hippopo-  ofi'before,  ilie  will  net  take  to  nor  bring  up  the 
fnmv.s.  young;.  Viroil,  and  after  hirm  Servius  and  Columella, 
defcribe  it  as  a  poifonous  matter  trickling  from  the  pu- 
dendum of  a  mare  when  proud,  or  longing  for  the 
horfe. .  At  the  end  of  Mr.  Bayle's  Dictionary  is  a  very 
learned  diMemtion  on  the  hippomanes,  and  all  its 
virtues  both  real  and  pretended. 

HIPPONAX,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Ephefus  540 
years  before  the  Chriltiati  era.  Ke  cultivated  the 
fame  fatilical  poetry  as  Archilochus,  and  was  not  in- 
ferior to  him  in  the  beauty  or  vigour  of  his  lines.  His 
fatirical  raillery  obliged  him  to  fly  frr-m  Ephefus.  As 
lie  was  naturally  deformed,  two  brothers,  Buphalus 
and  Anthermus,  madeaftatue  of  him  ;  which,  by  the 
uglinefsof  its  features,  expofed  the  poet  to  univerfal 
ridicule.  Ilipponsx  refolved  to  revenge  the  injury  ; 
and  he  wrote  fueh  bitter  inveelives  and  fatilical  lam- 
poons againft  them,  that  they  hanged  themfelves  in 
defpair.    (67c.  ad.  Famil,  vii.  ep.  24.) 

HJPPOPHAE,  sea-buckthorn  :  A  genus  of  the 
tetrandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
16th  order,  Calycifiora.  The  male  calyx  is  bipartite  ; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  female  calyx  is  bifid  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  ;  there  is  one  ftyle,  and  a  monofper- 
mous  berry. 

Species,  jr.  The  rhamnoides  hath  a  (hrubby  ftem, 
branching  irregularly  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having 
a  dark  blown  bark.  It  is  armed  with  a  few  thorns  ; 
hath  fpesr-fhaped,  narrow,  feffile  leaves,  of  a  dark 
green  above,  and  hoary  underneath.  2.  The  canaden- 
lis  hath  a  ilirubby  brown  ftem,  branching  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  with  oval  leaves,  and  male  and  female 
flowers  on  different  plants. 

Culture,  &c.  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  very  hardy,and 
may  be  propagated  in  abundance  by  fuckers  from  the 
roots,  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings  of  their  young  (boots. 
They  are  retained  in  gardens  on  account  of  their  two- 
coloured  leaves  in  fummer  ;  and  in  winter,  on  account 
of  the  appearance  of  the  young  (hoots,  which  are  co- 
vered with  turgid,  irregular,  fcaly  buds.  Goats,(heep, 
and  horfes,  eat  the  firft  fpecies  ;  cows  refufe  it. 

HIPPOPODES,HipporEDES,ori7//>/>o/W/'rf',com- 
pofed  of  /tt^-cc  horfe,  and  mm  foot,  in  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy, an  appellation  given  to  a  certain  people  fitua- 
ted  on  the  banks  of  the  Scythian  fea,  as  being  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  had  horfes  feet.  The  hippopodes  are 
mentioned  by  Dionyfius,  Geogr.  v.  3 10. Mela,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  6.  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  and  St,  Auguftine,  De 
Chit.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  8.  But  it  is  conjectured,  that  they 
had  this  appellation  given  them  on  account  of  their 
fwiftnefsor  lightnefs  of  foot.  Mr  Pennant  fuppofes 
them  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bothnian 
Gulpb,  and  that  they  were  the  fame  fort  of  people  as 
iheFhinl Lignipedes ofOlaus.  Theyworefnow  (hoes; 
which  he  thinks  might  fairly  give  the  idea  of  their 
being,  like  horfes,  hoofed  and  (had. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  the  river-horse  ;  a  genus 
of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  bellnas,  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  It  has  four  fore-teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,difpofed  in  pairs  at  a  diftance  from  each 
•ther;  and  four  prominent  fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw,, 


the  in'ermediatc  ones  being  longed  :  There  are  two  Hlppopo- 
tulks  in  each  jaw,  thefe  of  the  under  one  vtry  long     tamus. 
and  obliquely  truncated  ;  in  both  they  (land  folitary,  ^      v 
and  are  recurvated  :  The  feet  are  hoofed  on  the  edges. 

There  is  but  one  known  fpecies,  viz. the    Emphibius, 
or  river-horfe,  (Plate  CCXXXVI.)  The  head  of  this 
animal  is  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  the  mouth  vaftly 
wide.  The  ears  are  fmall  and  pointed,  and  lined  with- 
in very  thickly  with  (hort  fine  hairs.    The  eyes  and 
noftrils  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mal.    On  the  lips  are  fome  ftrong  hairs  fcattered  in 
patches  here  and  there.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  very 
thin,  of  a  whitifli  colour,and  fcarcedifcernibleatfirft 
fight.  There  is  no  mane  on  the  neck,  as  fome  writers 
feign,  only  the  hairs  on  that  part  are  rather  thicker.  - 
The  (kin  is  very  thick  and  ftrong,and  ofadufky  colour. 
Thetailisaboutafootlong,  taper,  comprefled,  and  na- 
ked. The  hoofs  are  divided  into  four  parts.  The  legs  are 
(hort  and  thick.  In  bulk  it  is  fecondonly  to  the  elephant. 
The  length  o(  a  male  has  been  found  to  be  17  feet, 
the  circumference  of  the  body  15,  the  height  near  7, 
the  legs  near  3,   the  head  above   3*,    and  the   girth 
near  9.     The  mouth,  when  open,    is  above  2   feet 
wide;  and  furni(hed\vith  44  teeth  of  different  figures 
(including  the  cutting  teeth  and   the  canine).     The 
cutting,  and  particularly  the  canine  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  are  very  long,  and  fo  hard  and  ftrong  that  they 
ftrike  (ire  with  fteel.  This  circumftance,  it  is  probable, 
gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  that  the  hippo- 
potamus vomited  fire  from  his  mouth.   The  fubftance 
of  the  canine  teeth  is  fo  white,   fo  fine,  and  fo  hard, 
that  it  is  preferable  to  ivory  for  making  artificial  teeth. 
The  cutting  teeth,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  under  jaw, 
are  very  long,  cylindrical,  and  chamfered.  The  ca- 
nine teeth  are  alfo  long,  crooked, prifmatic,  and  (harp, 
like   the  tulks  of  the  wild  boar.     The  grinders  are 
fquare  or  oblong,  like  thofe  of  man,  and  fo  large  that 
a  lingle  tooth  fometimes  weighs  three  pounds.     The 
tufks,  according  to  Dr  Sparman,  are  27  inches  long. 
— With  fuch  powerful  arms,  and  fuch  a  prodigious 
ftrength   of  body,  the  hippopotamus   might   render 
himfelf  formidable  to  every  other  animal.  But  he  is 
naturally  of  a  mild  difpofition,  and  is  only  formidable 
when  provoked.  His  bulk  is  fo  great,  that  twelve 
oxen  have  been  found  neceflary  to  draw  one   amore 
which  had  been  (hot  in  a  river  above  the  Cape  ;  and 
Haflelquift  fays,  its  hide  is  a  load  for  a  camel.  Tho' 
he  delights  in  the  water,  and  lives  in  it  as  freely  as 
upon  land  ;  yet  he  has  not,  like  the  beaver- or  otter, 
membranes  between  his  toes.    The  great  fize  of  his 
belly  renders  his  fpecific  gravity  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  water,  and  makes  hiin  fwim  with  eafe. 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  from  the 
Niger  to  Berg  River,  many  miles  north  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  formerly  abounded  in  the  rivers 
nearer  the  Cape,  but  are  now  almoft  extirpated  ;  and 
to  preferve  the  few  which  are  left  in  Berg  River,  the 
governor  has  abfolutely  prohibited  the  (hooting  them 
without  particular  permiflion. — They  arenot  found  in 
any  of  the  African  rivers  which  run  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean except  the  Nile, and  even  there  only  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  in  the  fens  and  lakes  of  Ethiopia  which 
that  river  pafies  through.  From  the  unwieldinefs  of 
his  body  and  the  fhortnefs  of  his  legs,  the  hippopo- 
tamus 
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.  tair.ns  is  not  able  to  move  fall  upon  land,  and  is  then 
extremely  timid.     When  purfued,  he  takes     to  the 

*•  water,  plunges  in,  links  to  the  bottom,  and  is  feen 
walking  there  at  full  eafe  j  he  cannot,  however,  conti- 
nue there  long  without  often  riling  towards  thefurface  ; 
and  in  the  day  time  is  fo  fearful  of  being  difcovered, 
that  when  he  takes  in  frcih  air  the  place  is  hardly  percep- 
tible, for  he  does  not  venture  even  to  put  his  nofe  out 
of  the  water,  Iurivers unfrequented  by  mankind,  heis 
lefs  cautious,  and  puts  his  whole  head  out  of  the  water. 
If  wounded,  he  will  rife  and  attack  boats  or  canoes  with 
great  fury,  and  often  link  them  by  biting  large  pieces 
out  of  the  tides :  and  frequently  people  are  drowned  by 
thefe  animals  ;  for  they  are  as  bold  in  the  water  as  they 
are  timid  on  land.    It  is  reported  that  they  will  at  once 

bitCa  man  in  two In  lhaliow  rivers  the  hippopotamus 

makes  deep  holes  in  the  bottom,  in  order  to  conceal 
his  great  bulk.  When  he  quits  the  water,  he  ufually  puts 
out  hall  his  body  at  once,  and  fmells  and  looks  around  ; 
but  fomctimes  rulhes  out  with  great  impetuolity,  and 
tramples  down  every  thing  in  his  way. — During  the 
night  he  leaves  the  riversin  order  topailure  ;  when  lie 
eats  fugar-canes,  rulhcs,  millet,  rice,  &c.  confuming 
great  quantities,  and  doing  much  damage  in  the  cul- 
tivated fields.  But  as  he  is  fo  timid  on  land,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  drive  him  off. — —-The  Egyptians 
(Mr  Haflelquift  informs  us)  "have  a  curious  man- 
ner of  freeing  themfelves  in  fome  meafure  from  this 
deltruclive  animal.  They  remark  the  places  he  fre- 
quents moll,  and  there  lay  a  large  quantity  of  peafe  ; 
when  the  beafl -comes  on  Ihore  hungry  and  vora.cious, 
he  falls  to  eating  what  is  nearefl  him:  and  filling  his 
belly  with  the  peafe,  they  occafion  an  unfupportable 
thiril :  he  then  returns  immediately  into  the  river,  and 
drinks  upon  thefe  dry  peafe  large  draughts  of  water, 
which  fuddenly  caufes  his  death  ;  for  the  peafe  foon 
begin  to  fwell  with  the  water,  and  not  long  after  the 
Egyptians  find  him  dead  on  the  Ihore,  blown  up,  as  if 
killed  with  the  flrongell  poifon."  The  river-horfe 
alfo  feeds  on  the  roots  of  trees,  which  he  loofens  with 
his  great  teeth ;  but  never  eats  filh,  as  is  alferted  by 
Dampier.  It  was  reported  to  Mr  Hanelquifl,  that 
the  river-horfe  is  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  crocodile, 
and  kills  it  whenever  it  meets  it ;  and  that  this,  with 
fome  other  realbns,  contributes  much  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  crocodile  ;  which  othcrwife,  confidering  the 
many  eggs  they  would  lay,  would  utterly  deftroy 
Egypt.  But  Mr  Pennant  treats  the  alleged  enmity  of 
the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  as  a  vulgar  error  ;  an 
eye-  witnefs,  he  tells  us,  declaring  he  had  feen  them 

fwimming  together  without  any  difagreement The 

hippopotami  ileep  in  the  reedy  iilands  iu  the  midle  of 
the  flream,  and  on  which  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
A  herd  of  females  has  but  a  lingle  mule  ;  they  bring 
one  young  at  a  time,  and  that  on  the  land,  but  fuckle 
it  in  the  water. — They  are  capable  of  being  tamed. 
Belon  fays,  he  has  feen  one  fo  gentle  as  to  be  let  loofe 
out  of  a  liable  and  fed  by  its  keeper  without  attempt- 
ing to  injure  any  one.  They  are  generally  taken  in 
pitfalls,  and  poor  people  eat  the  flefh.  In  fome 
parts  the  natives  place  boards  full  of  fharp  irons  in  the 
corn-grounds;  whichthefebeaftsflrikeinto  their  feet 
and  fo  become  an  eafy  prey.  Sometimes  they  are 
ftruck  in  the  water  with  harpoons  faftened  to  cords, 
and  10  or  12  canoes  are  employed  in  the  chace. 
Vol,  VIII. 
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The  hippopotamus  was  known  to  the  Romans :  Hippopo- 
Scaurus  treated  the  people  with  the  fight  of  five  cro-     tamus. 
codiles  and  one  hippopotame  during  his  aedileihip,  *~" "*~~ """ ' 
and  exhibited  them  in  a  temporary  lake.     Auguflus 
produced  one  at  his  triumph  over  Cleopatra. 

This  animal  is  the  behemoth  of  Job  ;  who  admira- 
bly defcribes  its  manners,  food  and  haunts.  "  j.  Be- 
hold now  behemoth,  which  I  made  near  thee  :  he 
eateth  grafs  as  an  ox.  2.  Lo  !  now  his  ftrength  is  in 
his  loins,  and  his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly. 
3.  His  bones  are  as  flrong  pieces  of  brai's  ;  his  bones 
are  like  bars  of  iron.  4.  He  lycth  under  the  fhady 
trees,  in  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens.  5.  Behold  ! 
he  drinketh  up  a  river  :  he  trufteth  he  can  draw  up 
Jordan  into  his  mouth."  The  firft,  the  learned  Bo- 
chart  obferves,  implies  the  locality  of  its  lituation  ; 
being  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Uz,  the  land  of  Job.  The  fecond  defcribes  its 
great  ftrength  ;  and  the  third,  the  peculiar  hardnefs 
of  its  bones.  The  fourth  indicates  itsrelidence  amidfl 
the  vaft  reeds  of  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  other  African 
rivers  ovcrihadowed  with  thick  forells.  The  fifth, 
the  characteriftic  widenefs  of  its  mouth;  which  is 
hyperbolically  defcribed  as  large  enough  to  exhaufl 
fuch  a  ftream  as  Jordan. 

That  this  article  may  include  every  fort  of  informa- 
tion which  could  be  collected  concerning  a  creature  fi» 
highly  noted  and  of  fuch  ancient  fame,  we  fliall  add 
the  following  particulars  extracted  from  Sparman's 
Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  thefe  ani- 
mals are  called  Jea-cews. 

"  Towards  evening  (Jan.  24.  1  776),  we  came  to  a 
pit  in  the  river,  which  our  guides  knew  ufed  to  be 
frequented  by  fea-cows.  For  this  reafon,  all  the  dif- 
ferent ways  by  which  thefe  animals  might  come  up 
from  the  river,  were  befet  by  us  feparately  ;  our  hunt- 
ing-party conlifting  in  the  whole  of  feven  perfons,  viz. 
five  of  us  Chriflians,  together  with  my  Hoftentot  and 
another  belonging  to  the  farmers.  Befides  this,  die 
refl  of  the  Hottentots  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  wind- 
ward and  to  the  more  open  places;  and  by  fmacking 
their  whips,  and  making  other  noifes,  to  frighten  and 
drive  the  animal  towards  us  as  foon  as  it  llicmld  make 
its  appearance  :  in  confeqaence  of  which  meafures,  it 
appeared  to  us,  that  when  at  length  obliged  to  go  on 
ihore  in  quefl  of  its  food,  it  mull  neceflarily  come  to 
the  hiding-place  of  fome  one  of  the  hunters.  Every 
one  of  thefe  places  were  juil  at  the  edge  of  the  river, 
between  the  reeds  which  grewon  the  dry  parts  of  the 
river,  or  on  thofe  fpots  which  the  water  had  left,  and 
at  the  fame  time  clofe  to  the  very  narrow  paths  which 
the  animal  had  made  for  itfelf  at  each  place  :  in  conT 
fequence  of  which  difpofition,it  would  inevitably  pafs 
not  above  fix  inches,  or  a  foot  at  molt,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  fportfman's  piece.  Confequently  our 
whole  dependance  was  upon  rfro  circumflances;  viz. 
that  our  guns  fhould  not  mifs  fire,  and  that  the  fhot 
ihonld  not  fail  to  prove  mortal.  In  the  former  cafe, 
the  fportfman  muff  have  inevitably  paid  for  his  teme- 
rity with  hisiife  ;  though  in  the  latter  he  had  reafon 
to  hope,  from  inftancesofwhathad  happened  to  others, 
that  the  fire,  together  with  the  report  from  the  piece, 
as  well  as  the  ball  itfelf,  would  confufe  the  animal^  fo 
as  to  prevent  it  from  immediately  making  towardsits 
enemy.     The  banks  of  the  pit  which  we  then  befet 
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Hippopo-  were  in  moil  places  fleep  and  perpendicular,  and  the 
pit  itfelf  was  almoft  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  :  but 
my  poft  and  that  of  my  fellow-traveller  (Mr  Immel- 
Bisn]  happened  to  be  at  the  diftance  of  not  above  30 
or  40  paces  from  each  other.  To  thefe  very  places 
too,  after  we  had  waited  at  them  an  hour  and  an  half 
in  the  mod  profound  filence,  the  enormous  animals  did 
not  fail  to  refort.  They  had  already,  while  on  the 
other  tide  of  the  river,  got  fcent  of  the  Hottentots; 
and  now  mowed  by  their  fwimming  up  and  down  and 
blowing  themfelves,  as  well  as  by  a  fiiort  but  acute 
and  piercing  grunt  or  neighing  noife,  that  they  had  a 
great  fufpicion  of  thefe-paifes.l  believe  Mr  immelman 
was  notlefs  eager  and  anxious  than  myfelf,  each  of  us 
expecting  "every  moment  to  have  a  b>ut  with  a  huge 
enormous  beaft  which  we  knew  had  given  certain  proofs 
of  its  being  able  to  bite  a  man  afunder.  Yet  were  we 
each  of  us  at  times  no  lefs  fearful  left  the  other  fhould 
have  the  honour  of  killing  game  of  fuch  confequence. 
The  hippopotamus,  however,  leftus,andhad  made  its 
appearance  in  tliefame  manner  where  the  farmers  were 
itationed  ;  notwithstanding  which,  at  that  very  inftant 
we  heard  it  fhot  at  by  one  of  the  Hottentots. — The 
fable  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the  glittering  of  the 
Hotentot's  piece,  together  with  the  loudnefs  of  the 
report  from  it,occalioned  by  the  weight  of  the  charge, 
i\  and  the  vibrations  of  the  echo  prolonging  the  found 
along  the  neighbouring  chain  of  mountains,  all  con- 
lpired  to  compofe  a  moil  awful  and  fuperb  fpectacle, 
which  was  flill  heightened  by  the  expectation  of  feeing 
a\i  animal  fall  fuperiorin  bulk  to  the  elephant.  This 
fuiblime  fpectacle  was  immediately  followed  by  a  ridi- 
culous kind  of  farce  performed  by  a  troop  of  baboons  ; 
which,  from  their  calling  and  anfwering  each  other 
along  a  ftraight  line,  we  could  difcover  to  be  encamp- 
ed on  a  fleep  rocky  mountam  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  regular  out-pofls  in  the  trees  on  each  fide  of  it. 
Afker  an  interval  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  filence  again 
took  place,  till  two  o'clock,  when  the  other  Hotten- 
tot hred  his  piece  ;  and  another  alarm,  though  of  flior- 
tefj  duration,  went  through  the  baboons  out-pofls  and 
head-quarters. 

y  The  next  morning,  for  the  arrival  of  which  we 
ardently  longed,  in  order  to  fatisfy  our  curiofity, 
our  Hottentot  fportfmen  related  to  us  the  following 
particulars  concerning  the  adventures  of  the  night. 
Invjolved  in  darknefs,  covered  up  to  the  eyes  in  reeds, 
and  overihadowed  with  branches  of  trees,  they  could 
only  get  a  glimpfe  of  the  animal,  and  confequently 
could  not  anfwer  for  their  fhots  having  taken  place  : 
and  one  of  them  acknowledged,  that  he  was  a  little 
confufed,  as  he  could  not  well  fee  what  he  was  about ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  fired  hispiece  too  foon,  before 
the  animalhad  wellrifen  out  of  the  water.  The  other 
inde€d  had  had  an  opportunity,  both  with  the  ball  and 
mot  that  made  up  the  charge,  of  wounding  the  animal, 
which  went  on  its  road,  and  paffed  directly  by  him  ;  but 
he  could  not  fee  which  part  of  the  animal  prefented  itfelf 
before  themuzzle  of  his  piece.  As  foon  as  he  hadfired, 
he  flank  away,  and  directly  afterwards  heard  the  beafl 
take  to  the  water.  The  reft  of  the  Hottentots  had  obser- 
ved one  of  thefe  animals,  probably  a  different  one  from 
this,  run  upon  a  lhallow  along  the  river  fide,  and  thus 
make  its  efcape,  without  their  having  been  able  to  pre- 
vent it.    After  this  we  flaid  here  till  the  afternoon,  in 


hopes  that  the  wounded  animals  would  die  and  rife  to   Hippopo- 
the  top  of  the  water.     But  we  flaid  in  vain  ;  and  to  as     tamus. 

little  purpofe  would  it  probably  have   been  had  we  ' "■ 

waited  flill  longer,  as  there  grew  by  the  fide  of  the 
river  a  great  number  of  trees,  to  the  roots  of  which 
thefe  creatures,  it  is  faid,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
make  themfelves  fafc  by  means  of  their  long  and 
crooked  tuhvs.  On  the  other  hand,  fuppoiing  thefe 
two  fea-cows  to  be  but  flightly  wounded,  they  would 
be  cautious  how  they  made  their  appearance ;  and  in- 
deed, in  all  probability,  it  would  have  been  a  danger- 
ous fervice  to  the  fportfman  who  fliould  have  ventured 
to  haye  followed  them  any  farther.  Beiides,  the  wa- 
ter had  now,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  rifen  confi- 
derably,  and  had  overflowed  many  fpots  fit  for  lying 
in  ambufh  ;  for  which  reafon  we  departed  to  another 
hippopotamus  pit  lefs  than  this.  Here  too  we  laid, 
by  way  of  fnare,  a  large  blunderbufs.  The  Hottentots 
occupied  onepoft;  two  of  our  company  guarded  ano- 
ther :  other  two  (an  old  farmer  and  his  fon)  flationed 
themfelves  at  the  third,  and  placed  me  in  the  middle 
of  them.  Juflin  this  part  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
of  a  confiderable  height,  and  the  river  itfelf  was  dried 
up  near  an  extenfive  fhallow,  where  it  was  fpread  out 
in  to  a  little  plain  covered  with  pebble-ftones  and  graveL 
We  three  then  fctourfelves  down  clofe  by  the  fide  of 
each  other,  in  a  path  made  by  the  fea-cows,  making 
ourfelves  pretty  certain,  as  the  place  was  fiat,  and 
confequently  it  was  light  here,  of  being  able,  if  any 
hippopotamus  ihould  chance  to  come  upon  the  fhallow 
and  look  about  it,  to  fee  it  plain  enough  to  kill  it  with 
a  volley  of  three  fhot.  But  to  the-  great  endangering 
of  our  lives,  we  on  a  hidden  found  the  animal  much 
quicker  in  its  motions,  as  well  as  bolder,  than  we  had 
thought  it ;  for  while  I  was  fitting  half  uVeping,  and 
moralizing  on  the  fubject,  ftruck  with  the  confidera- 
tionthat  we  with  our  guns  had  at  that  prefent  moment 
the  dominion  over  Job's  leviathan  or  behemoth  ;  while,, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  flies  or  fmall  mufquitos  had 
the  dominion  over  us.  (fo  much,  indeed,  that  1  was 
obliged  to  wrap  up  my  face  up  in  a  handkerchief),  a 
fca-cow  came  rufhing  upon  us  out  of  the  river,  with  a 
hideous  cry,  as  fwift  as  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  at 
the  fame  time  I  heard  the  farmer  call  out.  "  Heer 
Jefub  !"  But  fortunately  at  the  very  inflant  he  difchar- 
ged  hispiece,  which  flafhing  full  in  the  animal's  face 
contributed  perhaps  mere  than  the  ball  to  make  it  flart 
back  ;  when  fetting  up  another  cry,  it  threw  itfelf  into 
the  water  again  with  as  great  precipitation  as  it  came 
out. 

<'  At  this  I  was  not  a  little  alarmed  ,  yer,  what 
is  very  fmgular,  not  at  the  danger  which  was  real,  of 
being  trampled  under  foot,  or  being  bitten  afunder  by 
the  beaft,  but  in  confequence  of  my  appreheniions 
which  were  merely  imaginary,  of  being  drowned  :  for  , 
the  rattling  noife,  arifmg  from  the  creature's  running 
out  of  the  water  and  along  the  ftony  beech,  imme- 
diately fuggefted  to  me  the  idea  that  the  river  had  on 
a  hidden  overflowed  its  banks  ;  a  fuppofition  to  which 
I  was  the  more  inclined,  as  I  knew  that  this  accident 
happens  very  frequently  here.  And  as  the  hippopo- 
tamus, when  it  is  newly  come  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
is  wet  and  flimy,  is  faid  to  gliflen  in  the  moon-fhinc 
like  a  fifh,  it  is  no  wonder  that  as  foon  as  I  took  my 
handkerchief  from  before  my  eyes,  it  ihould  appear  to 
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Hippepo-  me,  at  fo  near  a  view  as  I  had  of  it,  like  a  high  column 
tamus.     of  water,  which  feemed  to  threaten  to  carry  us  oft" and 

-*-*- * drown  us  in  a  moment  :  for  which reafon  Iran,  or  ra- 
ther flew,  towards  the  higher  ground,  leaving  both  my 
guns  and  my  brother  fentinels  beh'-.d  me.  But  as  juft 
at  this  fpot  I  was  prevented  by  the  fteepneis  of  che  river's 
banks  from  afcending  the  heights,  and  neverthelefs 
perceived  that  neither  my  companions  nor  myfelf  were 
drowned,  it  ran  in  my  head,  for  the  fpace  of  feveral 
feconds,  that  we  were  all  of  us  either  dreaming  or 
delirious.  The  farmer's  fon  had  fallen  afleep,  and  ilill 
continued  to  lleep  very  foundly.  As  to  the  farmer 
himfelf,who,  panting  and  breathlcfs,  every  now  and 
then  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  at  the  fame  time,  with 
much  aukwardnefs  and  buttle,  was-  endeavouring  to 
make  his  efcape,  I  made  all  the  hafle  I  could  to  dif- 
engage  him  from  a  large  wrapper,  which,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  goat  as  by  way  of  keeping  off  the  flies, 
he  had  wrapped  round  his  legs.  I  then  afked  him 
what  courfe  the  water  had  taken  when  it  overflowed  ? 
and  he,  after  a  long  paufe,  anfwered  only  by  afking 
me  in  his  turn  if  I  was  not  mad  .?  upon  which  I  was 
almoft  ready  to  put  the  fame  queftion  to  niylelt".  And 
cvenatlaft,  when  all  this  was  unriddled  tome  I  could 
not  help  doubting  of  the  truth  of  it,  till  I  found  the 
farmer's  gun  was  really  dii'charged  :  for  the  rattling 
among  the  flones  and  the  fquallring  in  the  water,  oc- 
caiioned  by  the  lea-cow,  was  what  I  firft  heard,  and 
what  made  me  take  to  my  legs  ;  fo  that  I  did  not  at- 
tend in  the  leafl  either  to  the  report  of  the  gun  or  the 
cry  of  the  animal,  though  thefe  latter  appeared  to  the 
reft  of  our  party  the  moil  terrible  ;  fo  much,  indeed, 
that  they  occalioned  JYlr  Immelman,  together  with  the 
farmer's  fon-iu-law,  to  fly  from  their  poll;  though 
they  had  feen  nothing  of  all  that  had  happened,  and 
could  not  eafily  have  come  to  any  harm. — We  conclu- 
ded the  chace  ;  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  the. night 
laughing  at  each  other,  in  chattering,  and  forming 
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various  conjectures  on  the  fubject  of  the  precipita- 
tion and  impetuous  fury  of  the  fea-cow  ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  probably  as  much  alarmed  and  frightened  as 
we  ourfelves  could  poffibly  be  :  we  even  frnoked  a 
couple  of  pipes  while  we  liftened  to  the  roaring  of 
the  lion,  and  waited  for  the  approach  of  the  morning. 
Several  Hottentots  then  told  us,  that  foon  after  the 
noifeand  tumult  we  have  been  defcribing  hadceafed, 
they  had  feen  a  fea-cow  making  its  way  out  of  the 
river  towards  that  fide  of  it  which  was  unguarded. 

**  On  the  25th,  fromfome  traces  of  the  fea-cows 
which  we  found  in  the  dull  near  another  fpot,  we 
concluded  that  many  of  thefe  huge  amphibious  animals 
had  lately  taken  up  their  quarters  in  a  certain  pit 
thereabouts  ;  which  we  accordingly  prepared  to  lay 
fiege  to-in  every  pollible  way.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
faw  a  young  lion  make  its  efcape  into  a  clofe  thicket 
on  the  fide  of  this  fame  pit,  where  it  might  be  per- 
fectly fafe  from  us  and  our  hounds.  Not  much  ap- 
proving of  this  animal's  being  fo  near  a  neighbour  to 
us,  we  thought  it  belt  for  feveral  of  us  markfmen  to 
be  together  at  each  hiding-place ;  at  the  fame  time 
ordering  our  Hottentots,  partly  by  making  a  noife 
and  uproar,  partly  by  the  means  of  making  large 
fires,  to  frighten  the  fea-cows  from  attemptingany  of 
the  other  paffes.  Thefe  animals  had  probably  been 
befet  in  the  fame  manner  feveral  times  before,  as  this 


night  we  fcarcely  heard  any   thing  of  them.     In  the  Hippopo- 
mean  while,  however,  we  fiactered  ourfelves,  that  by  ^  tamus. 
continuing  to  block  them  up,  we  fhould  at  lcaft  by  '       ^ 
ftarving  them  force  them  to  quit  their  afylum,  and  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  on  the  land  to  the  fire  of  our  guns. 

"  On  the  26th  likewife  we  were  on  the  look-our 
after  thefe  animals,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  alfo  juft  before  dufk,  though 
upon  a  quite  different  plan  from  what  we  had  before, 
as  we  meant  now  to  hit  them  on  their  fnouts  the  in- 
ftant  they  fhould  flick  them  up  within  the  reach  of 
our  guns  out  of  the  water  in  order  to  take  breaih,  or 
more  properly  (as  it  is  not  unaptly  called  by  the  co- 
lonifls)  to  blow  themfelves.  In  order  that  the  fhot 
might  prove  mortal,  we  were  obliged,  however,  on 
this  occafion,  to  direct  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
ball  fhould  pafs  through  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  into 
the  brain.  It  was  merely  upon  this  plan  that  we  went  out 
after  the  fea-cows  before  we  arrived  at  Agter  Bruntjes- 
hoogte,,  and  were  ftrengthened  by  the  farmer's  party. 
But  we  conflantly  found  thefe  animals  too  fliy  to  allo\.' 
us  to  put  our  defigns  in  execution  :  for  although,  Hi 
thofe  places  where  they  had  not  been  frightened  or 
wounded,  they  will  often  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
raife  their  heads  and  part  of  their  bodies  above  the 
furface  of  the  water,  they  at  this  time  fcarcely  ventu- 
red juft  to  put  one  of  their  noftrils  only  out  of  it,  in 
order  to  breathe  almoft  imperceptibly;  and  this  only 
for  the  molt  part  in  thofe  fpots  in  which  they  were 
fneltered  from  us  by  the  hanging  branches  of  trees. 
Notwithflanding  this  difadvantageous  fituation,  they, 
in  confequence  of  the  acutenefs  of  their  fmell,  feemed 
flill  to  difcern  us,  efpecially  when  we  were  to  the 
windward  of  themj  as  in  that  cafe  they  inltaiuly 
withdrew  to  another  part. 

"  The  fame  night  we  betook  ourfelves  again  to  our 
polls;  and  at  half  an  hour  after  eight,  it  being  already 
very  dark,  a  fea-cow  began  at  intervals  to  put  its  head 
up  above  the  water,  and  utter  a  fharp,  piercing,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  very  angry  cry,  which  feemed  to  be  be- 
tween grunting  and  neighing.  Perhaps  this  cry  may 
be  bell  expreffed  by  the  words  heurkh  hurkh  ,huh-huh  : 
the  two  firft  being  uttered  flowly,  in  a  hoarfe  but  fharp 
and  tremulous  found,  refembling  the  grunting  of  other 
animals  ;  while  the  third,  or  compound  word,  is 
founded  extremely  quick,  and  is  not  unlike  the  neigh- 
ing'>f  a  horfe.  It  is  true,  it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs 
thefe  inarticulate  founds  in  writing ;  but  perhaps  one  . 
may  make  nearer  approaches  to  it  than  one  can  to  the 
gutturopalatial  founds  of  the  Hottentot  language.  At 
eleven  o'clock  came  the  fame  or  elfe  fome  other  hip- 
popotamus, and  in  like  manner  vifited  the  polls  we 
occupied.  He  did  not,  however,  dare  to  come  up, 
though  to  our  extreme  mortification  we  heard  him 
come  and  nibble  the  boughs  which  hung  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  as  well  as  a  little  grafs  and  a  few 
low  flirubs  which  grew  here  and  thereon  the  infideof 
the  river's  banks.  We  were  however,  in  hopes  that 
this  way  of  living  would  not  long  fuffice  animals,  one 
of  which  only  required  almoft  a  larger  portion  than  a 
whole  team  of  oxen.  Thus  far  at  leafl  is  certain,  that 
if  one  fhould  calculate  the  confumption  of  provifions 
madeby  a  fea-cow  from  the  fide  of  its  fauces,  and  from 
that  ofitsbody  and  of  its  belly,  which  hangs  almoft 
down  to  the  ground,  together  with  the    quantity  of 
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grafs  which  I  have  at  different  times  obferved  to  have 
been  combined  by  one  of  thefe  animals  in  fpots  whither 
it  has  come  over  night  to  graze,  the  amount  would 
appear  almoft  incredible. 

<<  We  paffed  the  following  night  at  the  fame  polls 
as  we  occupied  on  the  night  preceding,  the  fea-cows 
acting  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  On  the 
28th,  after  fun  rife,  jufl  as  we  were  thinking  of  going 
from  onr  polls  home  to  our  waggons,  there  comes  a 
female  hippopotamus  with  her  calf,  from  fome  other 
pit  or  river,  to  take  up  her  quarters  in  that  which  We 
were  then  blockading.  While  me  was  waiting  at  a 
rather  fteep  part  of  the.  river's  banks,  an  dlooking  back 
alter  her  calf,  which  was  lame,  and  confequently  came 
on  but  (lowly,  me  received  a  Ihot  in  her  lide,  upon 
which  (lie  directly  plunged  into  the  river:  butwasnOt 
mortally  wounded  ;  for  Flip  (the  farmer's  fon),  the 
drow  licit  of  all  fublunary  beings,  who  had  ihot  her, 
and  that  inftam  coald  hardly  be  awakened  by  two 
Hottentots,  was  ftill  half  alleep  when  he  fired  his 
piece.  And  happy  was  it  for  him  that  the  enormous 
beafl  did  not  make  towards  his  hiding  or  rather  fleep- 
ing  place,  and  fend  him  into  the  other  world  to  deep 
for  ever.  In  the  mean  while  his  fhot  was  fo  far  of 
fervice,  that  one  of  my  Hottentots  ventured  to  feize 
the  calf,  and  hold  it  fall  by  its  hind-legs  till  the  reft 
of  the  hunting  party  came  to  his  afliftance.  Upon 
which  the  calf  was  fall  bound,  and  with  the  greatcft 
joy  borne  in  triumph  to  our  waggons  :  though  while 
they  were  taking  it  over  a  (hallow  near  the  river,  the 
Hottentots  were  very  much  alarmed  left  the  wounded 
mother  and  the  other  fea-cows  mould  be  induced  by 
the  cries  of  the  calf  to  come  to  its  refcue  ;  the  Crea- 
ture, as  long  as  it  was  bound,  making  a  noife  a  good 
deal  like  a  hog  that  is  going  to  be  killed,  or  has  got 
fall  between  two  polls.  The  found,  however,  pro- 
ceeding from'  the  hippopotamus  calf  was  more  fhrill 
and  harfh.  It  fhowed  likewifea  considerable  fhare  of 
ftrength  in  the  attempt  it  made  to  get  loofe,  and  was 
found  to  be  quite  unmanageable  and  unwieldy  :  the 
length  of  it  being  already  three  feet  and  a  half,  and 
the  height  two  feet  ;  though  the  Hottentots  fuppofed 
it  to  be  no  more  than  a  fortnight,  or  at  moft  three 
weeks,  old.  When  at  laft  it  was  turned  loofe,  it 
ceafed  crying  ;  and  when  the  Hottentots  had  paffed 
their  hands  feveral  times  over  itsnofe,  in  order  toac- 
cuftom  it  to  their  effluvia,  began  directly  to  take  to 
them. 

"While  the  calf  was  yetalive,  I' made 'a  drawing  of 
it,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Swedim  Trail  f- 
acfionsfon778.  After  this  it  was  killed,  diflected,  and 
eaten  up  inlefs  than  three  hours  time.  The  reafon 
of  this  quick  difpatch  was  partly  the  Warmth  of  the 
weather,  and  partly  our  being  in  abfolute  want  of  any 
' other  frefh  provifions.  We  found  the  flefh  and  fat  6£ 
this  calf  as  flabby  as  one  might  have  expected  fromits 
want  of  age,-  and'  confequently  not  near  fo  good  as 
that  of  the  old  fea-cows ;  of  which  I  found  the  fleih 
•tender,  and  the  fat  of  a tafte  like  marrow,  or  at  leaft 
not  fogreafy  and  Hr6ng  as  other  fat.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  likewife  that  the  colonifls  look  upon  the  "flelh 
and  fat  of  the  fea  cow  as  the  wholefom 6ft  meat  that 
can  be  eaten  : ;  the  gelatinous'  part  of  the'fedt  in  parti- 
cular, when  properly  drefied,  being  accounted  a  great 
delicacy.  The' dried  tongues  of1  thefe  animals  arealfo 


coniidcred  even  at  the  Cape  as  a  rare  and  favory  difli.    Hippopo- 
On  my  return  to  Sweden,  I  had  the  honour  to  furnifh       tamus. 
his  majefty  's  table  with  a  dried  fea-cow's  tongue,  two  """  v   ""* 
feet  and  eight  inches   long.     With  refpect  to  form, 
the  tongue  of  a  ft  il-grown  hippopotamus  is  very  blunt 
at  the  tip,  and    is  in  fact  bro>;dcft  at  that  part  ;  if  at 
the  fame  time    it  is  flanted  off  towards  one  fide,  and 
marked  with  lobes,  as  I   was  informed  it  is,  this  cir- 
cumftance  may,  perhaps,  proceed  from  the  friction  it 
fuffersagainft  the  teeth,  towards  the  fide  on  which  the 
animal  chiefly  chews  ;  at  leaft  fome  traces   of  this  ob- 
lique form  were  difcoverable  on  the  dried  tongue    I 
am  fpeaking  of. 

"  The  hide  of  the  adult  hippopotamus  bears  a  great 
refemblance  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros,  but  is  rather 
thicker.  Whips  likewife  made  of  his  hide  are  firong- 
er,  and  after  being  ufed  fome  time,  are  more  pliable 
than  thofe  made  of  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  ufually 
are,  though  they  are  not  fotranfparent  as  thefe  latter 
are  when  new. 

"  The  food  of  the  hippopotamus  confifts  entirely  of 
herbs  and  grafs,  a  circumftance  of  which  we  are  in- 
formed by  Father  Lobo  ;  and  which  may  partly  be  in- 
ferred from  what  I  have  already  faid  on  the  fnbject,  as 
well  as  from  the  figure  of  the  ftomach  belonging  to 
the  foetus  of  a  hippopotamus  given  in  Meflrsyie  Buf- 
fon  and  Daubenton's  elegant  work.  I  therefore  do 
not  look  upon  it  as  very  probable,  that  thefe  animals, 
agreeably  to  the  affcrtions  of  M.  de  Buffon,  p.  9:3'.  or 
of  Dampierin  his  voyage,  fhould  hunt  after  fiih  by 
way  of  preying  upon  them  ;  efpecially  as  in  fome  of 
the  rivers  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Africa,  where  the 
fea-cows  are  feen  daily  and  in  great  abundance,  there 
is  not  a  fifh  to  be  feen  ;  and  in  others  only  a  few  baftard 
fpringers,  as  they  are  called  (cyprinus gonnorynclna )y 
which  are  fcarcely  as  big  a  common  herring.  It  is  • 
faid,  that  a  fmall  fpecies  oi  carp  is  ftill  more  rarely  to  > 
be  met  with  here.  It  is  true,  that  the  fea-cows  fome- 
times  frequent  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  here,  which  i 
are  full  of  fea-fifh,  and  even  fometimes  the  feaitfelf :  : 
we  know,  however,  that  thefe  huge  quadrupeds  are < 
notwithftanding  this  obliged  to  go  from  thence  upon  . 
dry-land  in  queft  of  food.  Neither  is  it  probable  that 
they  can  drink  the  fea- water;  as  an  .inftance  was  re- 
lated to  me  of  the  contrary  in  a  hippopotamus,  which 
having  been  dilturbed  in  the  rivers,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  fea,  and  yet  w^s  obliged  to  go  alhore  every 
night  and  drink  frefh  water  from  a  well  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, till  at  laft  It  was  Ihot  by  fome  people  that 
layin  wait  for  it  there.  That  the  hippopotamufes  ac- 
tually lived  in  fait-  water,  Ihave  feen  evident  proofs  at  ., 
the  months  both  of  Kromme  and  Camtour  rivers, ^parti- 
cularly in  tlie  latter,  on  my. journey  homewards; 
where  many  of  thele  animals,  blowed  themfeLves  in 
bread-d^y-light,  and  thruft, their,  heads  up  above  the 
water:  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  whicn  had  been 
wounded  by  an  ill' directed fhot  on  the  nofe,  neighed 
from  anger  and  refentment.-  In  Krakekamma  1  faw 
on  thebeach  manifeft  traces  of  a  hippopotamus' which 
had  comeout  of  the  fea,  but  had  retired  thither  again 
directly.  That  veryattentive  navigator  Captainfiurtz 
informed  me,  that  he  had' frequently  feen  on'  the  eaft- 
'crn  coaft  of  Africa  fea-horfes  (meaning  probably  the 
hippopotamus)  raife  their  heads  above  the  furface  of 
the  water,  in  order  to  blow  theffifeiv.es  and  neigh .  'I 

have : 
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Hippopo-  havcbeen  induced  to  be  rather  circumftantial  on  this 
tamos.  fubje<5t,  as  hi.  Adanfon  had  taken  into  liis  head,  in 
Voyage  au  Senegal,  to  limit  the  abode  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus to  the  frefh  water  rivers  only  in  Africa  ;  and 
M.  de  Buffbn  has  taken  upon  him  to  fupport  this  opi- 
nion, and.  to  render  Kolbe's  teftimony  to  the  contrary 
liable  to  fufpicion. 

e<  An  old  experienced  huntfman  told  me,  that  he 

had  once  fcen  two  hippopotamufes  copulate,  which 

they  did  in  the  fame  manner  as   common  cattle.     On 

this  occafion  the  beads  flood  in  a  mallow  part  of  the 

-river,  where  the  water  reached  up  to  their  knees. 

<'  The  method  of  catching  the  hippopotamus  con- 
fifts  (bciides  (hooting  it)  in  making  pits  for  it  in  thofe 
parts  which  the  animal  panes  in  his  way  to  and  from 
the  river  ;   but  this  method  is  peculiar  to  the  Hotten- 
tots; and  isonly  practiied  by  them  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
as  the  ground  in  fnmnK r  is  too  hard  for  that  purpofe. 
It  is  faid  that  they  have  never  fucceeded  in  killing 
-this  huge  aquatic  animal  with  poifoned  darts,  though 
-this  way  of  killing  game  is  praclifed  with  advantage 
•by  the  Hottentots  for  the  deftrudion  both  of  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros.     The  colonifts  likewife  were 
riot  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  method  mentioned 
by  M.  Haffelquift,  as  being  common  in  Egypt,  viz.  to 
ftrew  on  the  ground  asmany  peafe  or  beans  as. the  ani- 
mal can  poilibly  eat,  by  which  means  it  burflsits  belly 
and  dies.     But  as  this  method  is  very  expenfive,  and 
■they  can  generally  have  this  animal  tor  a  lingle  charge 
•of  powder  and  a  tin  ball,  fhot  in  a  proper  direction,: 
they  chiefly  and  almoft  folely  have  recourfe  to  this 
cheaper  expedient. 

"  The  hippopotamus  is  not  fo  quick  in  its  pace  on 
land  as  the  generalityofthelargerquadiupeds,  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  fo  How  and  heavy  as  M.  de  Button 
•defcribes  it  to  be;  for  both  the  Hottentots  and  colo- 
nifts look  upon  it  as  dangerous  to  meet  a  hippopota- 
mus out  of  the  water,  efpecially  as,  according  to  re- 
port, they  had  had  a  recent  inftance  of  one  of  thefe 
animals,which,  from  certain  circumftances,was  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  in  rutt,  having  for  feveral  hours  purfued  a 
Hottentot,  who  found  it  very  difficult   to  make  his 
efcape.     The  people  of  this  country  did  not  entertain 
that  opinion  of  the  medical  virtues  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus, as  they  did  of  certain  parts  of  the  elephant  and 
^rhinoceros  ;     excepting  one   colonift,  who  imagined 
he  hadfound  the  <>s  petrofum  of  this  animal  reduced,  to 
rpowder,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  that  would  lie  on 
.the  point  of  a  knife,  excellent  in  convulfions,  and 
.particularly  in  the  convullions  (Jluype»)  of  children. 
That  thefiefh  isreckoned  very  wholefonie  food,  I  have 
.already  mentioned. 

**  Having  already  exceeded  the  limits  I  had  pre- 
scribed to  myfelf,  I  do  not  intend'  to  dwell  here  on  the 
.anatomy  of  the  hippopotamus  we  caught,  particularly 
•as  the  internal  conformation  of  the  calves  is  fomewhat . 
•different  from  that  of  the  adult  animal,  Ifliall  therefore 
only  briefly  mention  the  following  particulars;  the  flo- 
machs  were  four  in  number,  and  canfequenily  one  more 
•than  in  the  foetus  examined  by  M.  Daubenton,  which 
•was  keptinfpirits.  Compare Buffon,  Tom.  xii.Tab.iv 
fig.  2.  The  two  fir  ft  ftomach  s  were  each  of  them  about 
Seven  inches  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter ;  the  . 
third  was  nine  inches  in  length,  and  a  little  wider  than 
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the  two  former  ;  the  fourth  was  feven  niches  long,  Hipporo- 
and  at  the  upper  part  five   inches   broad,  decreafed    tamus. 

by  degrees  on  one  iide  till  it  terminated  in  the  pylorus,  ' "— — < 

which  had  an  aperture  an  inch  in  width,  being  about 
half  as  wide  again  as  the  cardia.  I  did  not  oDf'crve 
any  fuch  valves  as  M.  Daubenton  has  delineated.  The 
firit  ftomach  we  found  moflly  empty,  it  containing  only 
a  few  lumps  of  cheefe  or  curd;  it  likewife  differed  from 
the  reft  by  the  fuperior  fiuenefs  of  its  internal  coat. 
The  internal  membrane  of  the  fecond  ftomach  was 
rather  coarfer,  and  had  many  fmall  holes  in  it;  it  like- 
wife  contained  feveral  clods  of  cafeous  matter,  toge- 
rather  with  a  great  quantity  of  fand  and  mud.  The 
third  ftomach  had  very  viiiblefolds,  both  longitudinal 
and  tranfverfal,  on  the  infide  of  it,  and  contained  ca- 
feous lumps  of  a  yellow  colour  and  harder  confidence 
than  the  others,  together  with  feveral  leaves  quite 
whole  and  freih,  and  at  the  fame  time  fome  dirt.  The 
interior  membrane  of  the  fourth  ftomach  was  very 
fmooth,  though  it  was  not  without  folds  ;  in  the  fto- 
mach itfelf  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dirt,,with  a  fmall  : 
quantity  of  curds,  which,  were  whiter  than  they  were 
in  any  of  the  other  ftomachs.  This  fourth  ftomach  in 
a  great  meafure  covered  the  reft,  being  fituated  on  the  .- 
right  fide  of  theanimal,and  was  found  to  have  the  up- 
per part  of  the  melt  adhering  to  its  fuperior  and  inte- 
rior edge.  This  latter  vifcus  which  was  one  foot 
long  and  three  inches  broad,  diverged  from  it  down- 
wards on  the  left  fide.  The  inteftinal  canal  was  109 
feet  long  ;  the  liver  meafured  14  inches  from  right  to 
left,  and  7  or  8  from  the  hind  part  to  the  fore  part. 
On  its  anterior  edges  it  had  a  large  notch,  being  in 
other  refpects  undivided  and  entire  ;  it  was  of  au  ob- 
lique form,  being  broadeft  towards  the  left  fide  where  I 
difcovereda  gall-bladder  five  inches  in  length.  .In  the 
uterus  there  was  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion.  I  found  two  teats,  and  the  heart  furrounded  with 
much  fat;  the  length  of  this  mufclewasfive  inches,  and 
the  breadth  about  four  inches  and  a  half.  The  commu- 
nication between  the  auricles,called  the  for  am? n  ovale 
was  above  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  lung  was  eleven 
inches  long  and  undivided  :  but  at  the  fuperior  and 
exterior  part  of  the  right  lung  there  were  two  globules 

•  or  proceifes  elevated  hal  fan  inch  above  the  Surface  ; 
and  on  the  fide  correfponding  to  it*,  in  the  left  lung, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  there  was  a  little  excref- 
cence,  terminating  in  a  point  ;  fomewhat  below  this, 
yet  more  forwards,  there  was  found  likewife  a  procefs 
half  an  inch  in  height.  Directly  over  the  lower  pair 
of  the  communication  formed  between  the  right  and 
left  lung,' there  was  a  kind  of  crcft  or  comb,  meafuring 
an  inch  from  the  top  to  the  balls.  . 

"Oneofmy  brother  fportfmen  faid,  he  had  once 

•obferveda  peculiar  kind  of  .vermin  on  the  body  of  one 
of  thefe  amphibious  animals  ;  but  on  the  calf  we  had 
caught  we.found  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  leech,  which 

•kept  only  about  the  anus,  and  likewife  a  good  way  up 
in  the  ftrait  gut,  where,  by  a  timely  abftraction  of  the 
blood,  they  may  be  of  ufe  to  thefe  large  amphibious 
animals;  and  particularly  may  acl  as  prefervatives  s- 
gainft  the  piles,  repaying  themfelve  s  for  their  trouble  in 
kind.-  Mofl  of:  them  .were  very  fmall;  but  onthe 
other  hand  there  was  a  coniiderable  number  of  them. 
■The  only  large  one  J. Caw.  of  this  fpecies,  being  fome- 
what. 
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mppopotn.what  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  I    defcribed  and 


num.'  made  a  drawing  of :  this  is  inierted  by  the  name  of 
lhrrum«  the  Hyrudo  Capenjis,  corpsre  fuprd  nigricanle,  medio 
longitunaliler fub-brunneo,  fiibtus  pallide  fufco,  in  the 
elegant  Treaiife  on  Worms,  which  M.  Adolphus  No- 
deer  tuft  fecretary  of  the  patriotic  fociety,  is  preparing 
fortheprefs.  Jnitead  or  the  lighter  coloured  ftreak 
upon  the  back,  there  was  difcoverable  in  fome  of  thefe 
leeches  one  andfometimes  more  longitudinal  brownifli 
lilies,  which  grew  fainter  and  fainter  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. 

<e  The  huge  animal  of  which  we  have  been  {peak- 
ing, has  doubdefs  obtained  its  prefent  name  of  hippo- 
potamus, which  lignifies  river- horfe,  merely  in  conie- 
quence  of  the  neighing  found  it  makes  ;  as  otherwife 
in  its  form  it  bears  notthcleaft  refemblanceto  a  horfe, 
-tut  rather  to  a  hog.  Neither  docs  it  in  the  leait  re- 
iemble  the  ox  ;  fo  it  could  be  only  the  different  fto- 
•machsof  this  animal  which  could  occahon  it  to  be 
■called  fea-cuvj  at  the  Cape;  and  perhaps  it  is  for  the 
fome  reafon  that  the  Hottentots  call  it  the  t'gao,  which 
Jiearly  approaches  to  t'kau,  the  name  by  which  the 
buffalo  is  known  among  thefe  people. 

"  From  the  account  given  by  Bellonius  of  a  tame 
hippopotamus,  which  he  defcribes  as  a  bead;  of  a  very 
•mild  and  gentle  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  difpofuion 
of  the  calf  we  had  juft  caught,   it  follows,   that  this 
animal  might  be  eaiily  brought  over  to  Europe,  where 
it  has  been  formerly  exhibited  at  two  different  times 
in  the  public  fpeclacks    at  Rome.     For  this  purpofe 
the  capture  might  ealieft  be  made  at  Konaps-river, 
■where  thefe  animals,  according  to  the  accounts  given 
me  by  the  Caffres,  refide  in  great  abundance  ;  and 
milch  cows  might  be  kept  ready  at  hand,  in  order  to 
rear  the  calf  in  cafe  it  was  a  fuckling.     Indeed  I  am 
apt  to  fuppofe  that  one  a  little  older  than  this  would 
not  be  very  nice  in  its  food  ;  as  that  which  we  caught 
was  induced  by  hunger  as  foon  as  it  was  let  loofe  near 
the  waggon,  t©  put  up  with  fomething  not  extremely 
delicate,  which  had  been  juft  dropped  from  one  of  our 
•oxen.     This  perhaps  may  appear  very  extraordinary 
in  an  animal  with  four  ftomachs;  but  there  have  been 
inftancesof  this  kind  known  in  common  cattle,  which 
in  Herjedalare  partly  fed  with  horfe  dung.     (Vid. 
,  A.  A.  Hulphers's  Befkrifning  om  Norrland  *,  3:je 
iSt "J Saml* om  HerJedalen>P-27— 8  7.)  I  have  been  likewife 
ofNcT   aflured,  that  this  method  of  feeding  cattle  has  been 
^'pracfifed  with   great  advantage  in  Uplandia,  when 
there  has  been  a  fcarcity  of  fodder  :  and  that  after- 
wards thefe  fame  cattle,  even  when  theyhave  not  been 
in  want  of  proper  fodder,   have  taken  to  this  food 
of  their  own  accord,  and  eaten  it  without  any  thing 
elfe  mixed  with  it." 

HIPPURIS,  mare's-tail  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
15th  order  Jnundata.  There  isn©  calyx,  nor  any  pe- 
tals ;  the  ftigma  is  fimple  ;  and  there  is  one  feed. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
which  grows  in  ditches  and  ftagnant  waters.  The 
flower  of  this  glantis  found  at  the  bafe  of  each  leaf, 
.and  is  as  fimple  as  can  be  conceived  ;  their  being  nei- 
ther empalement  nor  bloflbm ;  and  only  one  chive, 
one  pointal,  and  one  feed.     It  is  a  very  weak  aftrin- 
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cows,  fheep,  horfes,  and  Twine, 


gent.    Goats  eat  it 
refufe  it. 

HIR/EA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  tryginia  order, 
belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx 
is  peutaphyllousi  the  petals  roundim  and  unguicula- 
ted  :  there  are  three  bilibiated  feeds. 

HIRAM,  -a  king  of  Tyre-,  contemporary  with  Solo- 
mon, whom  he  fupplied  with  cedar,  gold,  iilver,  and 
other  materials  for  building  the  temple.  He  died 
1000  years  B.  C. 

Hiram  of  Tyre,  an  artift  who  affined  in  the  con- 
ftructiou  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  other  public  baild- 
ings  at  Jerufalem,  rlouriihed  10T5  B.  C. 

HiiiCANIA  (anc.  geog.j     See  Hvrcania. 

HIRCH-horn,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  with  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is.feat- 
ed  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  on  the  river  Neckar,  and  be- 
longs to  the  elector  Palatine.  E.Long.  0.  o.  N.  Lat. 
49.  28. 

HIRE  (Philip  de  la),  an  eminent  French  mathema- 
tician and  aftronomer,  born  at  Paris  in  1640.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  deiign- 
ed  him  for  the  fame  profcllion  :  but  he  devoted  him- 
felf  to  mathematical  ftudies,  and  was  nominated  toge- 
ther with  M.Picard  to  make  theneceffaryobfervations 
for  anew  mapof  France  by  the  directions  of  M.Colbert. 
In  1683.  he  was  employed  in  continuing  the  famous 
meridian  line  begun  by  J\l.  Picard  ;  and  was  next  en- 
gaged in  conitructing  thofe  grand  aqueducts  which 
were  projected  by  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1 718,  af- 
ter having  written  a  great  number  of  works,  beiides 
fcveral  occafionai  papers  difperfed  in  journals,  and  in. 
memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

HIRING,  in  law.     See  Borrowing  and  Hiring. 

HIRPIN1  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Italy,  next  t» 
the  Samnites,  to  the  fouth  eaft,  and  defendants  from 
them;  lituatcd  to  the  north  of  the  Picentini,  and  to 
the  weft  of  the  Apuli,  having  on  the  north  the  A- 
pennin  and  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  name  is  from 
Hirpus,  a  term  denoting  a  wolf  in  their  languge  ;  ei- 
ther becaufe  under  the  conducf  of  this  animal  the  co- 
lony was  led  and  fettled,  according  to  Strabo  ;  or  be. 
caufe,  like  that  prowling  animal,  they  lived  on  plunder, 
according  to  Servius. 

HIRSEEURG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  territory  of 
Jauer,  famous  for  its  mineral  baths.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Bofar  in  E.  Long.  1 7.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

HIRSCHFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  fame  name,  depending  on  a  famous  abbey  which 
was  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Caffel.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Fulda,  in  E.  Long.  9.  52.  N.  Lat. 
51.  46- 

HIRTELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  orderbelonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants, 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtf  il.  There  are  five  petals  :  the  fi- 
laments are  very  long,  perlifting,  and  fpiral;  the  berry 
is   monofpermous  ;  the  ftyle  lateral. 

HIRUDO,  the  leech;  a  genus  of  infects  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  vermes  inteftina.  The  body  moves 
either  forward  or  backward.  There  are  fevcral  fpe- 
cies, principally  diftinguilhed  by  their  colour.  The 
molt  remarkable  are  the  following. 

x.  The 
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I.  The  medicinalis,  or  medicinal  leech,  the  form  of 
which  is  well  known,  grows  to  the  length  of  two  or 
"three  inches.  The  body  is  of  a  blackilh  brown  co- 
lour, marked  on  the  back  with  fix  yellow  fpots,  and 
edged  with  a  yellow  line  on  each  fide;  but  both  the 
fpots  and  the  lines  grow  faint,  and  almoft  disappear, 
at  fome  feafons.  The  head  is  fmaller  than  the  tail, 
which  fixes  itfelf  very  firmly  to  anything  the  creature 
pleafes.  It  is  viviparous,  and  produces  but  one  young 
one  at  a  time,  which  is  in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  an 
inhabitantof  clear  running  waters,  and  it  is  well  known 
for  its  ufe  in  bleeding.  2.  The  fanguifuga,  or  horfe- 
leech,  is  larger  than  the  former:  Its  fkin  is  fmooth 
and  gloffy;  the  body  is  deprefled  ;  the  back  is  dufky ; 
and  the  belly  is  of  a  yellowifli  green,  having  a  yellow 
lateral  margin.  It  inhabits  flagnant  waters.  3.  The 
geometra,  or  geometrical  leech,  grows  to  an  inch  and 
and  a  half  in  length;  and  has  a  finooth  and  a  gloffy 
ikinof  a  dufky  brown  colour,  but  in  fome  feafons  green- 
ifli  fpotted  with  white.  When  in  motion,  its  back  is 
elevated  into  a  kind  of  ridge  ;  and  it  then  appears  as  if 
meafuiing  the  fpace  it  paffed  ®ver  like  a  compafs, 
whence  its  name.  Its  tail  is  remarkably  broad  ;  and 
it  holds  as  firmly  by  it  as  by  the  head.  It  is  common  on 
ftones  in  lhallow  running  water ;  and  is  often  found 
on  trout  and  other  fifh  after  the  fpawning  feafon-. 
4.  The  muricata,  or  muricated  leech,  has  a  taper  bo- 
dy, rounded  at  the  greater  extremity,  and  furnifiied 
with  two  fmall  tentacula  or  horns  ftrcngly  annulated 
and  rugged  upon  the  rings,  the  tail  dilated.  It  inha- 
bits the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  by  the  filhermen  call- 
ed the  Jea-Uech.  It  adheres  to  fifh,  and  generally 
leaves  a  black  mark  on  the  fpot. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  leeches  are  formed  like 
thofe  of  the  fea  and  land  fnails.  See  Helix. — The 
leech's  head  is  armed  with  a  Iharp  inftrument  that 
makes  three  wounds  at  once.  They  are  three  lharp 
tubercles,  ilrong  enough  to  cut  through  the  fkin  of  a 
man,  or  even  of  an  ox  or  horfe.  Their  mouth  is  as 
it  were  the  body  of  the  pump,  and  their  tongue  or  fleihy 
nipple  the  fucker  ;  by  the  working  of  this  piece  of 
mechanifm,  the  blood  is  made  to  rife  up  to  the  con- 
duit which  conveys  it  to  the  animal's  flomach,  which 
is  a  membranaceous  fkin  divided  into  24  fmall  cells. 
The  blood  which  is  lucked  out  is  there  preferved  for 
feveral  months  without  coagulating,  and  proves  a 
ftore  of  provifion  to  the  animal.  The  nutritious 
parts,  pure  and  already  digefted  by  animals,  have  no 
call  to  be  difengaged  from  heterogeneous  fubftances; 
nor  indeed  is  there  an  anus  difcoverable  in  the  leech, 
mere  tranfpiration  feems  to  be  all  that  it  perforins,  the 
matter  fixing  on  the  furface  of  its-  body,  and  after- 
wards coming  off  in  fmall  threads.  Of  this  an  expert* 
ment  maybe  tried  by  putting  a  leech  into  oil,  where  it 
keeps  alive  for  feveral  days  ;  upon  being  taken  out  and 
put  into  water,  there  appears  to  loofen  from  its  body 
a  kind  of  ilough  fhaped  like  the  creature's  body.  The 
organ  of  refpiration,  though  unafcertained,  feems  to 
be  fituated  in  the  mouth  ;  for  if,  like  an  infect,  it 
drew  its  breath  through  vent  holes,  it.  would  not  fub- 
fift  in  oil,  as  by  it  they  would  be  flopped  up. 

It  is  only  the  firft  fpecies  that  is  ufed  in  medicine; 
being  applied  to  tender  parts  upon  the  veffels  in  order 
to  draw  off"  the  infpiffated  blood  with  which  they  are 
overcharged,  or  to  phlebotomize  young  children.     If 


the  leech  does  not  fallen,  a  drop  of  milk  is  put  on  the  Hirundo:. 
fpot  it  is  wifhed  to  fix  on,  or  a  little  blood  is  drawn  '  */——*. 
by  means  of  a  flight  puncture,  after  which  it  imme- 
diately fettles.  Prudence  requires  it  lliould  be  held 
fail  with  a  piece  of  rufh,  left  it  mould  find  its  way  in- 
to the  anus  when  ufed  for  the  hemorrhoids,  or  pene- 
trate into  the  cefophagus  if  employed  to  draw  the 
gums  ;  otherwife  it  would  make  the  greateft  havock 
either  in  the  flomach  or  intefiines.  In  fuch  a  cale, 
the  befl  remedy  is  to  drink  fait  water,  which  is  the 
method  practifed  to  make  it  lofe  its  hold  when  it 
fucks  longer  than  was  intended.  Oil  of  tartar,  vo- 
latile alkali,  pepper,  and  acids  make  it  alfo  leave  the 
part  on  which  it  was  applied.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  intended  it  Jhould  draw  a  larger  quantity  of  blood, 
the  end  of  its  tail  is  cut  off.  It  then  fucks  continually 
to  make  up  the  lofs  k  fuftains.  The  difcharge  occa- 
iioned  by  the  puncture  of  a  leech  is  eafily  flopped 
with  brandy  or  other  ftypties. 

At  Ceylon,  travellers  who  walk  bare  legged  are  mo- 
lefled  by  the  great  numbers  of  leeches  concealed  un- 
der the  grafs — All  leeches  vary  in  their  colours  at 
fome  feafons,  but  they  are  generally  of  a  dufky  green- 
ifh  brown  or  yellow,  and  often  variegated.  They 
are  faid  to  be  very  reillefs  before  a  change  of  wea- 
ther, if  confined  in  glaffes. 

HIRUNDO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  of  pafferes.  There  are  37  fpecies,  chiefly 
diflinguiihed  by  their  colour.  The  moil  remarkable 
are, 

1.  The  ruftica,  common  or  chimney-fwallow,    is     p'ate 
diflinguiihed  from  all  the  other  fpecies  by  the  fuperior    CCXX3nr» 
forkinefs  of  its  tail,  and  by  the  red  fpot  on  the  fore- 
head and  under  the  chin.     The  crown  of  the  head, 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  coverts  of 
the  wings  are  black,  gloffed  with  a  rich  purpiifh  blue,, 
moft  refplendent  in  the  male :  the  breafl   and  belly 
white,  and  in  the  male  tinged  with  red :    the  tail 
is  black  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  are  plain,  the  others 
marked  tranfverfely  near  their  ends  with  a  white  fpot  : 
the  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail  are  much  longer  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female.     The  food  of  this  iwallow  is 
the  fame  with  the  others  of  its  kind,  viz.  infects.    For 
the  taking  of  thefe,  in  their  fwiftefl  flight,  nature  has 
admirably  contrived  their  feveral  parts-:  their  mouths 
are  very  wide  to  take  in  flies,  &c.  in  their  quickeft 
motion;  their  wings  are  long,  and  adapted  for  dif- 
tant  and  continual  flight,  and  their  tails  are  forked, 
to  enable  them  to  turn  the  readier  in  purfuit  of  their 
prey.    This  fpecies  is  the  firft  comer  of  all  the  Britifh 
hirundines;  and  appears  in  general  on  or  about  the 
13th  of  April,  though  now  and  then  a  ftraggler  is 
feen  much  earlier.     This  hirundo,  though  called  the 
cbimney-fwaJlcw,  by   no  means  builds  altogether  in 
chimneys)  but  often  within  barns  and  out-houfes  a- 
gainil  the  rafters ;  and  fo  ihe  did  in  Virgil's  time : 


, : Ante 

Gar  tula  quam  t  Ignis  nidos  fufpendat  hirundo. 

In  Sweden  Ihe  builds  in  barns,  and  is  called  ladufiuala, 
the  barn  fwallow.  B  eiid  esin  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
there  are  no  chimneys  to  houfes  except  they  areEng- 
lifh  built:  in  thefe  countries  ihe  conftructs  her  neft  in 
porches  and  gateways,  and  galleries,  and  open  halls. 
Here  and  there  a  bird  may  affecTfome  odd  peculiar 

place;: 
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Itirundo.  place:  but  in  general  this  fpecies  breeds  in  chim- 
'neys;  and  loves  to  haunt  thofe  flacks  where  there 
is  a  conftant  fire,  no  doubt,  for  the  fake  of  warmth.  Not 
that  it  can  fubiifl  in  the  immediate  fhaft  where  there  is 
a  hre ;  but  prefers  ene  adjoining  to  that  of  the  kitchen, 
and  difregards  the  perpetual  f moke  of  that  funnel. 
Five  or  fix  or  more  feet  down  the  chirsney  does  this 
little  bird  begin  to  form  her  neft  about  the  middle  of 
May,  which  confifls.,  like  that  of  the  houfe-martin,  of 
a  cruft  or  /hell  compofed  of  dirt  or  mud,  mixed  with 
fhort  pieces  of  ftraw.to  render  it  tough  and  permanent; 
with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  fhellof  the  mar- 
tin is  nearly  hemifpheric,  that  of  the  fwallow  is  open 
at  the  top,  and  like  half  a  deep  dilh  :  this  nefl  is  lined 
with  fine  grades,  and  feathers  which  are  often  collec- 
ted as  they  float  in  the  air.  Wonderful  is  the  addrefs 
(Mr  White  obferves)  which  this  adroit  bird  (hows  all 
day  long  in  afcending  and  descending  with  fecurity 
through  fa  narrow  a  pafs.  When  hovering  over  the 
mouth  of  the  funnel,  the  vibrations  of  her  wings  act- 
ing on  the  confined  airoccafion  a  rumbling  like  thun- 
der. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  dam  fubmits  to 
this  inconvenient  fituation  fo  low  in  the  fhaft,  in  order 
to  fecure  her  brood  from  rapacious  birds,  and  parti- 
cularly from  owls  which  frequently  fall  down  chim- 
neys, perhaps  in  attempting  to  get  at  thefe  neftlings. 
This  bird  lays  from  four  to  fix  white  eggs,  dotted 
with  r«d  fpecks  ;  and  brings  out  her  firft  brood  about 
the  lafl  week  in  June,  or  the  firft  week  in  July.  The 
progreffive  method  by  which  the  young  are  introduced 
into  life  is  very  amufing :  Firft,  they  emerge  from 
the  fhaft  with  difficulty  enough,  and  often  fall  down 
into  the  I'ooms  below :  for  a  diy  or  fo  they  are  fed  on 
the  chimney-top,  and  then  are  conducted  to  the  dead 
leaflefs  bough  of  fome  tree,  where,  'fitting  in  a  row, 
they  arc  attended  with  great  affiduity,  and  may  then 
be  called  perchers.  In  a  day  or  two  more  they  become 
flyers,  but  are  ftill  unable  to  take  their  own  food  : 
therefore  they  play  about  near  the  place  where  the 
dams  are  hawking  for  flies;  and,  when  a  mouthful  is 
collected,  at  a  certain  fignal  given,  the  dam  and  the 
neftling  advance,  riling  towards  each  other,  and  meet- 
ing at  an  angle  5  the  young  one  all  the  while  uttering 
fuch  a  little  quick  note  of  gratitude  arid  complacency, 
■that  a  perfon  rnuft  have  paid  very  little  regard  to  the 
-wonders  «f  Nature  that  has  not  often  remarked  this 
feat.  The  dam  betakes  herfelf  immediately  to  the  bu- 
finefsoYa  fecond  brood  as  foon  as  fhe-  is  difengaged 
from  her  firft ;  which  fhe  at  once  affbeiates  with  the 
-firft  broods  of  houfe*martins  ;  and  with  them  congre- 
gates, cluftering  on  funny  roofs,  towers  and  trees. 
This  hirundo  brings  out  her  fecond  brood  towards  the 
middle  and  end  of  Auguft.  All  the  fummer  long  is 
the  fwallow  a  molt  inftructive  pattern  of  unwearied  in- 
duftry  and  affection  ;  for  from  morning  to  night,  while 
there  is  a  family  to  be  fupported,  (he  fpends  the  whole 
day  in  flamming  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  exerting  the 
moft  fudden  turns  and  quick  evolutions.  Avenues, 
and  long  walks  under  hedges,  and  pafture-ficlds,  and 
mown  meadows  where  cattle  graze,  are  her  delight, 
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efpecially  if  there  are  trees  interip  e-rfed  ;  becaufe  in  Hirundo. 

fiich  fpots  infects  molt  abound.     When  a  fly  is  taken  ' •s—~t 

a  fmart  fnap  from  her  bilLis  heard,  rcfembling  the 
noife  at  the  Hunting  of  a  watch-cafe  ;  but  the  motion 
of  the  mandibles  are  too  quick  for  the  eye. 

The  fwallow,  probably  the  male  bird,  is  the  excu- 
bitor  to  houfe-martins  and  other  little  birds,  announ- 
cing the  approach  tf  birds  of  j;rey.  For  as  foon  as  an 
hawk  appears,  with  a  fhril!  alarming  note  he  calls  all 
the  fwallows  and  martins  about  him  ;  whopurfue  in  a 
body,  and  buffet  and  ftrike  their  enemy  till  they  have 
driven  him  from  the  village,  darting  down  from  above 
on  his  back,  and  rifnig  in  a  perpendicular  line  in  per- 
fedt  fecurity.  This  bird  alio  will  found  the  alarm, 
and  ftrike  at  cats  when  they  climb  on  the  roofs  of 
houfes  or  otherwife  approach  the  nefts.  Each  fpecies 
of  hirundo  drinks  as  it  flies  along,  lipping  the  furface 
of  the  water ;  but  the  fwallow  alone,  in  general,  wafhes 
on  the  wing,  by  dropping  into  a  pool  for  many  times 
together:  in  very  hot  weather  houfe-martins  and 
bank-martins  dip  and  wafh  a  little. — The  fwallow  is 
a  delicate  fongfter,  and  in  foft  funny  weather  lings  both 
perching  and  flying  ;  on  trees  in  a  kind  of  concert, 
and  on  chimney-tops :  it  is  alio  a  bold  flyer,  ranging  to 
diftant  towns  and  commons  even  in  windy  wsather, 
which  the  other  fpecies  feem  much  to  dillike ;  nay, 
even  frequenting  expofed  fea-port  towns,  and  making 
little  excurfions  over  the  fait  water.  Horfemen  on 
wide  downs  are  often  clofely  attended  by  a  little  party 
of  fwallows  for  miles  together,  which  plays  before  and 
behind  them,  fweeping  around  and  collecting  all  the 
fculking  infects  that  are  roufed  by  the  trampling  of  the 
horfes  feet :  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  without  this 
expedient,  they  are  often  forced  to  fettle  to  pick  up 
their  lurking  prey. 

This  fpecies  feeds  much  on  little  coleoptera,  as  well 
as  on  gnats  and  flies  ;  and  often  fettles  on  dug  ground, 
or  paths,  for  gravel  to  grind  and  digeft  its  food.  Mr 
White  informs  us,  that  beiore  they  depart,  for  fomc 
weeks,  to  a  bird,  they  forfake  houfes  and  chimneys, 
and  rooft  in  trees ;  and  ufually  withdraw  about  the  be- 
ginning of  October  ;  though  fome  few  ftragglers  may 
be  feen  at  times  till  the  firft  week  in  November. 
Mr  Pennant  fays,  that  for  a  few  days  previous  to  their 
departure,  they  afTemble  in  vaft  flocks  on  houfe-tops, 
churches,  and  trees,  from  whence  they  take  their 
flight  (a).  They  are  fuppofed  to  take  up  their  win- 
ter-quarters in  Senegal  and  parts  adjacent ;  and  feem 
to  poflefs  in  turn  the  whole  of  the  old  continent,  be- 
ing known  from  Norway  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Kamtfchatka  to  India  and 
Japan  on  the  other.  They  are  alfo  found  in  all  parts 
of  N.  America,  migrating  north  and  fouth,  as  in  Eu- 
rope. Kalm  fays,  that  in  America  they  build  in  houfes 
and  under  the  outfides  of  the  roofs  ;  alfo  on  the 
mountains,  in  fuch  parts  of  them  as  project  beyond 
the  bottom,  as  well  as  under  the  corners  of  perpendi- 
cular rocks. 

2.  The  tahitica,  or  Otaheite  fwallow,  is  five  inches 
in  length  ;  its  body  is  of  a  brown-black  colour  with  a 

fhining 


(a)  See  Migration — Concerning  the  annual  difappearance  of  thefe  birds,  however,  naturalifts  have 
entertained  different  opinions  ;  a  detail  of  which,  as  the  fubject  is  curious,.and  would  form  too  long  a  digref-' 
lion  in  this  place,  is  referved  for  a  feparate  article,     See  Swallow. 
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Hirundo.  fhining  bin i ill  glofs,  the  breaft  of  a  fulvous  purple, 
the  abdomen  of  a  footy  brown  ;  the  bill,  tail,  and 
legs  are  black.  It  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Ocaheite.     See  Fig.  i. 

3.  The  efculenta,  or  edible  fwallow,  according  to 
Buffon,is  lefs  than  the  wren,  and  only  two  inches  and 
a  quarter  in  length.  The  bill  is  black  ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  brown,  the  under  whitilh  ;  the 
tail  is  forked,  and  each  feather  of  it  tipped  with 
white  :  the  legs  are  brown.     See  Fig.  2. 

Mr  Latham  thinks,  that  the  fize  as  above  defcribed 
is  by  much  too  fmall,  as  Mr  Marfden  fays  that  the 
bird  "  appears  to  be  the  common  martin  ;" — <<  and 
(fays  Mr  Latham)  we  are  much  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  at  leaft  of  that  fize,  from  the  eggs  which  ac- 
company the  neft  now  in  the  Briiiih  mufeum,  which 
are  as  big  as  thofe  of  the  martin,  and  of  the  fame  co- 
lour. However,  we  cannot  difpute  the  point."  The 
moft  curious  part  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  bird 
confifts  in  the  neft,  which  is  compofed  of  fuch  mate- 
rials as  render  it  not  only  edible,  but  one  of  the 
greateft  dainties  of  the  Afiatic  epicures. 

Thefe  nefts  (of  which  a  particular  account  is  given 
under  the  article  BiRDS-neJh)  are  found  in  vaft  num- 
bers in  certain  caverns,  in  various  ides  in  the  Soolo 
Archipelago,  fituated  between  longitude  H7and  120, 
latitude  5  and  7  ;  particularly  in  three  fmall  ifles  or 
rather  rocks  ;  in  the  caverns  of  which  the  nefts  are 
found  fixed  to  the  fides  in  aftonifhing  numbers,  They 
are  alfo  found  in  amazing  quantities  on  a  fmall  ifland 
called  Toe,  in  the  (traits  of  Sunda  ;  the  caverns  of 
which  are  lined  with  the  nefts  :  but  nowhere  in  great- 
er abundance  than  about  Croec,  near  the  fouth  end  of 
Sumatra,  four  miles  up  a  river  of  that  name.  But 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  above  places  :  for  they  are 
likewife  common  from  Java  to  Cochinchina  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  point  of  Sumatra  weft,  to  New 
Guinea  on  the  eaft  :  where  the  fea  is  faid  to  be  cover- 
ed with  a  vifcous  fu'oftancelike  half-melted  glue, which 
the  bird  is  fuppofed  either  to  take  up  from  the  furface 
with  itsbill  during  flight, or  to  pick  it  from  the  rocks 
whenleft  there  by  the  waves — Of  thefe  nefts,it  is  faid 
the  Dutch  alone  export  from  Batavia  r 000 pickles  (b) 
every  year,  which  are  brought  from  the  ides  of  Co- 
chinchina, and  thofe  lying  to  the  eaft  of  them.  It  is 
much  to  be  wondered,  that,  among  other  luxuries  im- 
ported by  us  from  the  eaft, the  ufe  of  thefe  nefts  Ihould 
not  have  found  a  way  to  our  tables  ;  as  being  yet  fo 
fcarce  in  England  as  to  be  kept  as  rarities  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  collectors.  The  bird  itfelf  at  Sumatra  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Layonglayong. 

4.  The  borbonica,  or  wheat-fwallow,  is  about  the 
fize  ofthefwift:  the  plumage  above  is  blackifh  brown  ; 
beneath  grey,  marked  with  longitudinal  brown 
fpois  :  the  tail  is  even  at  the  end  :  the  bill  and  legs  are 
black.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Ifle of  France;  fre- 
quenting places  fown  with  wheat, and  glacesof  woods  ; 
affecting  elevated  fituations,  and  frequently  feen  perch- 
ed on  trees  and  ftones.  It  follows  herds  of  cattle  for 
the  fake  of  the  flies  which  furround  them  ;  and  is  fre- 
quently feen  in  the  wake  of  Ihips  in  great  numbers,  in 
Vol.  VIII. 


the  road  near  the  ifle,  no  doubt  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Hirundo. 
Ii  is  often  obferved  of  evenings  about  the  clefts  in  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  faid  to  pafs  the  night  ;  and 
where  it  makes  its  neft,  which  is  compofed  of  ftraw 
and  feathers.  It  lays  two  eggs,  of  a  grey  colour,  dot- 
ted with  brown. 

5.  Thefrancica,orgrey-n*npedfwallow,isin length 
four  inches  and  a  quarter  ;  having  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  blackifli,  the  rump  and  under  parts  whitilh  or 
grey.  This  fpecies  alfo  inhabits  the  Ifle  of  France,but 
not  in  great  numbers  ;  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  frefh  waters.  It  flies  fwift  ;  and  is 
feldom  obferved  to  perch.  It  is  fuppefed  to  reft  in  the 
woods  at  night,  being  feen  about  the  fkirtsof  them  to- 
wards evening.  It  is  generally  very  lean,  and  not 
good  food. 

6,  The  nrbica,  or  martin,  is  inferior  in  fize  to  the 
chimney-fwallow,  and  its  tail  much  lefs  forked.  The 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  except  the  rump,  is 
black  gloffed  with  blue  :  the  breaft,  belly,  and  rump, 
are  white  :  the  feet  are  covered  with  a  fhort  white 
down.  Thisis  the  fecond  of  the  fwallow-kind  that  ap- 
pears in  England  :  and  of  its  manners  and  economy 
we  have  the  following  curious  account  in  the  Rev. 
Mr  White's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Selborne.  <<  They  be- 
gin to  appear  about  the  16th  of  April ;  and  for  fome 
time  they  in  general  pay  no  attention  to  the  bufinefs  of 
nidifkation  ;  ihey  play  and  fport  about,  either  to  re- 
cruit from  the  fatigue  of  their  journey,if  they  do  mi- 
grate at  all  ;  or  elfe  that  their  blood  may  recover  its 
true  tone  and  texture  after  it  has  been  fo  long  benumb- 
ed by  the  feverities  of  winter.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  if  the  weather  be  fine, the  martin  begins  to  think 
in  earneft  of  providing  a  manfion  for  its  family.  The 
cruft  orfhellofthis  neft  feems  to  be  formed  of  fuch  dirt 
or  loam  as  comes  moft  readily  to  hand,  and  is  tempered 
and  wrought  together  with  little  bits  of  broken  firaws 
to  render  it  tough  and  tenacious.  As  this  bird  often 
builds  againft  a  perpendicular  wall  without  any  project- 
ing ledge  under,  it  requires  its  ntmoft  efforts  to  get 
the  firft  foundation  firmly  fixed,  fo  that  it  may  fafely 
carry  the  fuperftructure.  On  thisoccafion  the  bird  not 
only  clings  with  its  claws, but  partly  fupports  itfelf  by 
ftrongly  inclining  its  tail  againft  the  wall,  making  that 
a  fulcrum  ;  and  thus  fteadied,  it  works  and  plafters  the 
materials  into  the  face  of  the  brick  or  ftone.  But  then, 
that  this  work  may  not,  while  it  is  foft  and  green,  pull 
itfelf  down  by  its  own  weight,  the  provident  architect 
has  prudence  and  forbearance  enough  not  to  advance 
her  work  too  faft ;  but  by  building  only  in  the  morn-, 
ing,  and  by  dedicating  the  reft  of  the  day  to  food  and 
amufement,  gives  it  fufficient  time  to  dry  and  harden. 
About  half  an  inch  feems  to  be  a  fufficient  layer  for  a 
day.  Thus  careful  workmen,  when  they  build  mud- 
walls  (informed  at  firft  perhaps  by  this  little  bird)  raife 
buta  moderate  layer  at  a  time,  and  then  defift ;  left  the 
work  fhould  become  top-heavy,  andfo  be  ruined  by  its 
own  weight.  By  this  method  in  about  10  or  12  days 
is  formed  an  hemifpheric  neft, with  a  fmall  aperture  to- 
wards the  top,  ftrong,  compact,  and  warm ;  and  per- 
fectly fittedfor  all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  in tend- 
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(b)  Thepickle,  or  pekul,  is  about  125  pounds  ;  or,  as  Dampier  fays,  300  pickles  are  equal  to  396  pounds 
Englifli  weight. — See  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 
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Wirundo.  eJ.  But  then  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
'"-— ~— --  houfe  fparrow,  as  foon  as  the  ihellis  finiflied,  to  feize 
oil  it  as  its  own,  to  eject  the  owner,  and  to  line  it  after 
its  own  manner.  After  fo  much  labour  is  bellowed  in 
.  -creeling  a  manlion,  as  nature  feldom  works  in  vain, 
martins  will  breed  on  for  fcveral  years  together  in  the 
fame  neft, where  it  happens  to  be  well  fheltered  and  fe- 
cure  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  The  fhell  or 
craft  of  the  neft  is  a  fort  of  ruftic-work,  full  of  knobs 
and  protuberances  on  the  outfide  :  nor  is  the  infide  of 
thofe  that  I  have  examined  fmoothed  with  any  exact  - 
nefs  at  all  ;  but  is  rendered  foft  and  warm,  and  fit  for 
incubation,  by  a  lining  of  fmall  ftraws,  grafles,  and  fea- 
thers; and  fometimesby  abed  of  mof>  interwoven  with 
wool.  In. this  neft  they  tread  or  engender,  frequently 
during  the  time  of  building  ;  and  the  hen  lays  from 
three  to  five  white  eggs.  At  firft,  when  theyoungare 
hatched,  and  are  in  a  nakedand  helplefs  condition,  the 
parent  birds,  with  tender  afiiduity,  carry  out  whatcomes 
away  from  their  young.  Was  it  not  for  this  affection- 
ate cleanlinefs,  tbeneftlings  would  foon  be  burnt  up 
and  deftroyed  in  fo  deep  and  hollow  a  neft  by  their  own 
cauftic  excrement.  In  the  quadruped  creation  the  fame 
neat  precaution  is  made  ufebf,  particularly  among  dogs 
and  cats,  where  the  dams  lick  away  what  proceeds  from 
their  young.  But  in  birds  there  feems  to  be  a  parti- 
cular provifion,  that  the  dungofneftlings  is  enveloped 
in(a  tough  kind  of  jelly, and  therefore  is  the  eafier  con- 
veyed off  without  foiling  or  daubing.  Yet,  as  nature 
is  cleanly  in  all  her  ways, the  young  perform  this  office 
for  themfelves  in  a  little  time,  by  thrufting  their  tails 
out  at  the  aperture  of  their  neft.  As  the  young  of  fmall 
birds  prefently  arrive  at  their  »x/ju«,or  "full  growth," 
they  foon  become  impatient  of  confinement,  and  fit  all 
day  with  their  headsout  at  the  orificc,where  the  dams, 
by  clinging  t©  the  neft,  fnpply  them  with  food  from 
morning  to-night.  For  a  time  the  young  are  fed  on 
the  wing  by  their  parents  ;  but  the  feat  is  done  by  fo 
quick  and  aim  oft  imperceptible  a  flight,  that  a  perfon 
muft  have  attended  very  exactly  to  their  motions,  be- 
fore he  would  be  able  to  perceive  it.  As  foon  as  the 
young  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  the  dams  im- 
mediately turn  their  thoughts  to  the  bufinefs  of  a  fe- 
cond  brood  :  while  the  firft  flight,  fhaken  off  and  re- 
jected by  their  nurfes,  congregate  in  great  flocks,  and 
are  the  birds  that  are  feen  cluttering  and  hovering  on 
funny  mornings  and  evenings  round  towers  and  fteeples 
and  on  the  roofs  of  churches  and  houfes.  Thefe  con- 
gregatings  ufually  begin  to  take  place  about  the  firft 
week  in  Auguft;  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that 
by  that  time  the  firft  flight  is  pretty  well  over.  The 
young  of  this  fprcies  do  no  quit  their  abodes  all  toge- 
ther; but  the  more  forward  birds  get  abroad  fome  days 
before  the  reft.  Thefe  approaching  the  eaves  of  build- 
ings,and  playing  about  beforethem,  make  people  think 
that  feveral  old  ones  attend  one  neft.  They  are  often 
capricious  in  fixing  on  a  nefting-  place, beginning  many 
edifices,  and  leaviug  them  unfinHhed;  but  when  once  a 
neft  is  completed  in  a  fheltered place, it  ferves  for  feve- 
ral feafons.  Thofe  which  breed  in  a  ready  finiflied 
houfe,  get  the  ft  art  in  hatching  of  thofe  that  build  n«\v 
by  10  days  or  a  fortnight.  Thefe induftrious  artificers 
pre  at  their  labours  in  the  long  days  before  four  in  the 
morning  :  when  they  fix  their  materials,  they  plafter 
them  on  with  their  chins,moving  their  heads  with  a  vi- 
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bratory  motion. — They  dip  and  wafh  ss  they  fly  fome-   Hirundo. 

times  in  very  hot  weather,   but- not  fo  frequently  as  ' * ' 

fvvillovvs.  Martins  love  to  frequent  towns,  efpecially 
if  there  are  great  lakes  and  rivers  at  hand.  They  are 
by  far  the  leatt  agile  of  the  Britifli  hirundines  :  their 
wings  and  tails  are  mort,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
capable  of  fuch  furprifmgtnrns,andquickand  glancing 
evolutions  as  the  fwalloW.  Accordingly,  they  make 
ufe  of  a  placid  eafy  motion,  in  a  middle  region  of  the 
air,  feldom  mounting  to  any  great  height,  and  never 
fweeping  long  together  overthe  furfac-e  of  the  ground 
or  water.  They  do  not  wander  far  for  food  ;  but  af- 
fect fheltered  diftricts,  over  fome  lake,  or  under  fome 
hanging  wood,  or  in  fome  hollow  vale,  efpecially  in 
windy  weather.  They  breed  the  lateftof  all  the  fwal- 
low  kind  :  in  1772  they  had  neftlings  on  to  October 
the  2 1  ft,  and  are  never  without  unfledged  young  as 
late  as  Michaelmas — As  the  fummer  dedines,the  con- 
gregating flocks  increafe  in  numbers  daily, by  the  con-' 
ftant  acceffion  of  the  fecond  broods  ;  till  at  laft  they 
fwarm  in  myriads  upon  myriads  round  the  villages  on 
the  Thames,  darkening  the  face  of  thefky  as  they  fre- 
quent the  aits  of  that  river,  where  they  rooft.  They 
retire,  the  bulk  of  them  I  mean,  in  vaft  flocks  together 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  but  have  appeared  of 
late  years  in  a  confiderable  flight  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, for  one  day  of  two  as  late  as  November  the  3d 
and  6th,  after  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  gone 
for  more  than  a  fortnight.  They  therefore  withdraw 
with  us  the  lateft  of  any  fpecies.  Unlefs  thefe  birds 
are  very  fhort-lived  indeed;or  unlefs  they  do  not  return 
to  the  diftrict  where  they  are  bred,  they  muft  undergo 
vaft  devaftations  fome  how,  and  fome  where  ;  for  the 
birds  that  return  yearly  bear  no  manner  of  propor- 
tion to  the  birds  that  retire." 

7.  The  rufa,  or  rufous-bellied  fwallow,  is  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  former;  and  has  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  of  a  gloffy  black  ;  the  under  rufous,  growing 
paler  towards  the  vent  :  the  forehead  is  whitifh;  and 
the  bill  and  legs  are  dufky.  Thefe  are  found  at  Cay- 
enne, and  not  unfrequently  as  far  north  as  New- 
York.  They  build  in  houfes,  without  any  mixture  of 
mud  ;  fabricating  the  neft  with  mofs,  dried  plants, 
and  fliorts  bits  of  flicks,  all  united  with  a  fort  of  gum, 
foas  fcarce  to  be  broken,  andlined  with  feathers  ;  fuf- 
pending  it  from  thebeamsand  rafters,  fides  of  walls, 
and  eaves  of  houfes.  It  is  fometimes  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length  ;  and  is  fixed  by  one  of  its  fides,  the  open- 
ing being  made  near  the  bottom .  The  female  lays 
four  or  five  eggs;  and  the  young  go  out  as  foon  as  their 
wings  will  fupport  them. 

8.  The  riparia,  fand-martin,  or  fhore-bird,  is  41  th 
inches  in  length,  with  the  whole  upper  parts  of  the 
body  of  a  moufe-colour,  the  throat  and  under  parts 
white,  the  bill  and  legs  blackifli.  It  is  common  about 
the  batiks  0/ rivers  and  fand-pits,  where  it  terebrates 
a  round  and  regular  hole  in  the  fand  or  earth,  which 
is  ferpentineand  horizontal,  and  about  two  feet  deep. 
At  the  inner  end  of  this  burrow  does  the  bird  depofit, 
in  a  good  degree  of  fafery,  her  rude  neft,  confiding 
of  fine  grafles  and  feathers,  ufually  goofe-fcathers, 
very  inartificially  laid  together.  "  Though  at  firft 
(fays  Mr  White)  one  would  be  difinclined  to  believe 
that  this  weak  bird,  with  her  foft  and  tender  bill 
and   claws,    fhould  ever  be   able  to  bore  the  ftub- 

born. 
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Hirundo.  born  fand  bmk  without  entirely  cifabling  hftfelf  j  yet 
~"  with  thefe  feeble  inftruments  have  I  fetn  a  pair  of  them 
make  great  difpateh  ;  and  could  remark  how  much 
■  they  had  fcooped  that  day  by  the  frcfli  Cm  J  which  ran 
down  the  bank,  and  was  of  a  different  colour  from 
that  which  lay  loofe  and  bleached  in  the  fun.  In  what 
fpace  of  time  thefc  little  artifts  are  able  to  mine  and 
hniih  thefe  cavities  I  have  never  been  able  to  difcover : 
but  it  wculd  be  a  matter  worthy  of  obfervatiori,  where 
it  falls  in  the  way  of  any  naturalift  to  make  his  re- 
marks. This  I  have  often  take  notice  of,  that  feve- 
ral  ho'es  of  different  depths  are  left  unfinifhed  at  the 
end  of  fummer.  To  imagine  that  thefe  beginnings 
were  intentionally  made  in  order  to  be  in  the  greater 
forwardnefs  for  next  fpring,  is  allowing  perhaps  too 
ranch  forefight  and  rerum  prudentia  to  a  iimple  bird. 
May  not  the  caufe  of  thefe  latebra  being  leftunfinithed 
arife  from  their  meeting  in  thofe  places  with  ftrata  too 
harfh,  hard,  and  iolid,  for  their  purpofe,  which  they 
relinquifh,  and  go  to  a  frellifpot  that  works  more  free- 
ly \  Or  may  they  not  in  other  places  fall  in  with  a  foil 
as  much  too  loofe  and  mouldering,  liable  to  flounder, 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  them  and  their  labours? 
One  thing  is  remarkable — that,  after  fome  years,  the 
old  holes  are  forfaken  and  new  ones  bored  ;  perhaps 
becaufe  the  old  habitations  grow  foul  and  fbtid  from 
long  ufe,  or  becaufe  they  may  fo  abound  with  fleas  as 
to  become  untenantable.  This  fpecies  of  fwallow 
moreover  is  flrangely  annoyed  with  fleas  ;  and  we 
have  feen  fleas,  bed-fleas  [pulex  irritans),  fwarming 
at  the  mouths  of  thefe  holes,  like  bees  on  theftools  of 
their  hives. 

The  fand-martin  arrives  much  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  fwallow ;  and  lays,  as  flie  does,  from  four  to 
fix  white  eggs.  But  as  this  fpecies  is  cryptogame,  carry- 
ing on  the  bufinefs  of  nidification,  incubation,  and  the 
fupport  of  its.young  in  the  dark,  it  would  not  be  eafy 
to  afcertain  the  time  of  breeding,  were  it  not  for  the 
coming  forth  of  the  broods,  which  appear  much  about 
the  time,  or  rather  fome  what  earlier  than  thofe  of  the 
fwallow.  The  neftlings  are  fupportedin  common, like 
thofe  of  their  congeners,  with  gnats  and  other  fmall 
infects  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  fed  with  libellulce 
(dragon  flies)  almoft  as  long  as  themfelves.  This  hi- 
rundo  is  faid  to  lay  only  once  in  a  year,  and  to  produce 
its  young  more  early  than  the  reft  of  its  tribe  :  though 
from  this  laft  cirenmftance  it  would  feem  probable  that 
they  breed  at  leaft  afecond  time  like  the  houfe-  martin 
and  fwallow.  It  does  not  always  take  pains  to  make 
an  hole  for  a  neft,  frequently  laying  in  cavities  of  quar- 
ries, and  in  hollows  of  trees,  where  it  is  convenient. 
When  they  happen  to  breed  near  hedges  and  enclo- 
fures,  they  are  often  difpoffeifedof  their  breeding  holes 
by  the  houfe-fparrow,  which  is*  on  the  fame  account  a 
fell  adverfary  to  houfe  martins.  Thefe  hirundines  a.re 
mo  fongfters, but  rather  mute,  making  only  alittle  harfh 
noifewhena  perfon  approaches  their  nefts.  They  feem 
not  to  be  of  a  fociable  turn,  never  with. us  congrega- 
ting with  their  congeners  in  the  autumn.  They  have 
a  peculiar  manner  of  flying  ;  flitting  about  with  odd 
jerks  and  vacillations,  not  unlike  the  motions  of  a 
butterfly.  Doubtlefs  the  flight  of  all  hirundines  is  in- 
fluenced by  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  fort  of  infects 
which  furnifli  their  food.  Hence  (fays  Mr  White)  it 
would  be  worth  enquiry  to  examine  what  particular 


genus  of  infe&s  affords  the  principal  food  of  each  re-   Hirundo, 
fpeclive  fpecies  of  fwallow. 

9.  The  montana,  or  crag-fwallow,  is  about  the  fize 
of  the  martin,  and  in  its  upper  plumage  like  the 
fand-martin  :  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  rufous  ; 
the  tail  is'fcarcdy  forked  ;  the  legs  are  covered  with 
grey  down  mixed  with  brown  ,  the  bill  and  the  claws 
are  black.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  the  rocks  and  cra;rs 
about  Savoy  ;  arriving  there  the  middle  of  April,  and 
departing  the  15th  of  Auguft,for  the  moft  part  ;  now 
and  then  fome  ftragglcrs  remain  to  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne  and  Dauphine  ;  and  fpecimens  have  been 
received  from  Gibraltar. 

10.  The  purpurea,  or  purple  f.vallow,  is  in  length, 
feven  inches,  and  the  whole  body  is  of  a  deep  vf'kt, 
very  gloify  :  the  quills  and  tail  areof  the  fame  colour, 
but  ftill  deeper,  and  the  laft  forked  :  the  legs  and  claws 
are  blackifh>  and  the  bill  is  black.  -  The  colour  of  the 
female  is  dufky  brown,  with  a  (light  tinge  of  violet. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  fummer  in  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  coming  in  May,  and  retiring  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  The  common  people  are  very  fond  of 
them  ;  and  make  little  conveniences  of  boards  on  the 
outlide  of  their  houfes  for  the  birds  to  build  in,  like 
as  is  done  for  fparrows  in  England  ;  being  delirous  to 
keep  them  near,  as.  they  are  of  much  ufe  in  alarming 
the  poultry  of  the  approach  of  the  hawk  and  other 
birds  of  prey  ;  not  only  fhrieking  violently  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  thefe  enemies,  but  attacking  them  with 
all  the  efforts  of  the  martins  in  Europe.  See  fig.  4, 

11.  The  apus.  orfwift,  is  a  large  fpecies,  beiag 
near  eight  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wing  near 
eighteen  inches,  though  the  weight  of  the  bird  is 
only  one  ounce.  Their  feet  are  fo  fmall,  that  the 
action  of  walking  and  rifing  from  the  ground  is  ex- 
tremely difficult ;  fo  that  nature  has  made  it  full 
amends,  by  furniihingit  with  ample  means  for  an  eafy 
and  continual  flight.  It  is  more  on  the  wing  than  any 
other  fwallow;  its  flight  is  more  rapid,  and  that  at- 
tended with  a  fhrill  fcream.  It  refts  by  clinging 
againft  fome  wall,  or  other  apt  body;  from  whence 
Klein  ftyles  this  fpecies  hirundo  muraria.  It  breeds 
under  the  eaves  of  houfes,  in  fteeples,  and  other  lofty 

,  buildings  ;  and  makes  its  neft  of  graffes  and  feathers. 
The  feet  of  this  fpecies  are  of  a  particular  ftructure, 
all  the  toes  ftanding  forward  :  the  leaft  conlifts  of  only 
one  bone  ;  the  others  of  an  equal  number,  viz.  two 
each  ;  in  which  they  differ  from  thofe  of  all  other 
birds  :  a  conltrucHon,  however,  nicely  adapted  to  the 
purpofes  in  which  their  feet  are  employed. 

The  fwift  is  a  fummer  inhabitant  of  Britain.  It 
comes  thelateft,  and  departs  the  fooneft,  of  any  of  the 
tribe  ;  not  always  flaying  to  the  middle  of  Augufl, 
and  often  not  arriving  before  the  beginning  of  May. 
A  pair  of  thefe  birds  were  found  adhering  by  their 
claws,  and  in  a  torpid  ftate,  in  Feb.  1766,  under  the 
roof  ofLongnor-chapel,  Shropshire  ;  on  being  brought 
to  a  fire,  they  revived,  and  moved  about  the  room. 

The  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  ma>/ucodia1a,  or  bird  of 
paradife  (fays  Mr  Pennant),  is,  in  the  hifloryof  this 
fpecies,  in  a  great  meafure  verified.  It  was  believed 
to  have  no  feet;  to  live' upon  the  celeftial  dew;  to 
float  perpetually  on  the  atmofphere  ;  and  to  perform 
all  its  functions  in  that  element.     The  fwift  actually 
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Hirundo.  performs  what  has  been  in  thefe  enlightened  times 

>v » '  difproved  of  the  former,  except  thefmall  time  it  takes 

in  fleeping,  and  what  it  devotes  to  incubation  ;  every 
other  action  is  done  on  the  wing.  The  materials  of  its 
neft  it  collects  either  as  they  are  carried  about  by  the 
winds,  or  picks  them  tip  from  the  furface  in  its  fweep- 
ing  flight.  Its  food  is  undeniably  the  infects  that  fill 
the  air.  lis  drink  is  taken  in  traniient  lips  from,  the 
water's  furface.  Even  its  amorous  rites  are  performed 
on  high.  Few  perfons  who  have  attended  to  them  in 
a  tine  fummer's  morning,  but  mult  have  feen  them 
make  their  aerial  courfes  at  a  great  height,  encircling 
a  certain  fpace  with  an  eafy  fteady  motion.  On  a 
iudden  they  fall  into  each  others  embraces,  then  drop 
precipitate  with  a  load  fhriek  for  numbers  of  yards. 
This  is  the  critical  conjuncture  ;  and  to  be  no  more 
wondered  at,  than  that  infects  (a  fimilar  inftance) 
fliould  difcharge  the  fame  duty  in  the  fame  element. 

The  fvvift  is  a  moft  alert  bird,  rifing  very  early,  and 
retiring  to  rooft  very  late;  and  is  on  the  wing  in  the 
heightof  fummer  at  lead  fixteen  hours.  In  the  longefl 
days  it  does  not  withdraw  to  reft  till  a  quarter  before 
nine  in  the  evening,  being  the  lateft  of  all  day  birds. 
Juft  before  they  retire,  whole  groupes  of  them  affemble 
high  in  the  air,  and  fqueak,  and  fhoot  about  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  But  this  bird  is  never  fo  much 
alive  as  in  fultry  thundery  weather,  when  it  expreffes 
great  alacrity,  and  calls  forth  all  its  powers.  In  hot 
mornings,  feveral  getting  together  in  little  parties, 
daih  round  the  fteeples  and  churches,  fqueaking  as 
they  go  in  a  very  clamorous  manner  :  thefe,  by  nice 
obfervers,  are  fuppofed  to  be  males  ferenading  their 
fitting  hens  ;  and  net  without  reafon,  fince  they  fel- 
dom  fqueak  till  they  come  clofe  to  the  walls  or  eaves, 
and  lince  thofe  within  utter  at  the  fame  time  a  little 
inward  note  of  complacency.  When  the  hen  has  fat 
hard  all  day,  fhe  rufhes  forth  juft  as  it  is  almoft  dark, 
and  ftretches  and  relieves  her  weary  limbs, and  fnatches 
'  a  fcanty  meal  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  returns  to 
her  duty  of  incubation.  Swifts,  when  wantonly  and 
cruelly  fhot  while  they  have  young,  difcover  a  little  lump 
of  infects  in  their  mouths,  which  they  pouch  and  hold 
under  their  tongue.  In  general,  as  already  obferved, 
they  feed  in  a  much  higher  diftrict  than  the  other  fpe- 
ries  ;  they  alfo  range  to  vaft  diftances;  fin ce  locomotion 
is  no  labour  to  them,  who  are  endowed  with  fuch  won- 
derful powers  of  wing.  At  fome  certain  times  in  the 
fummer,  however,  they  have  been  obferved  hawking 
very  low  for  hours  together  over  pools  and  ftreams  ; 
and  upon  inquiring  into  the  object  of  their  purfuit 
that  induced  them  to  defcend  fo  much  below  their 
ufual  range,  it  has  been  found  that  they  were  taking  . 
phryganete,  ephemera,  and  Hbellnla  (cadew-fiies,  may- 
flies, and  dragon-flies),  that  were  juft  emerged  out  of 
their  aureliaftate.  It  appeared  then  no  longer  a  wonder 
that  they  fliould  be  fo  willing  to  floop  for  a  prey  that  af- 
forded them  fuch  plentiful  and  fucculent  nourifhment. 
— Swifts  fometimes  purfue  and  ftrike  at  hawks  that 
come  in  their  way  ;  but  not  with  that  vehemence  and 
fury  that  fwallows  exprefson  the  fameoccafion.  They 
are  out  all  day  long  in  wet  days,  feeding  about  and 
difregarding  ftill  rain  :  from  whence  two  things  may 
be  gathered";  firft,  that  many  infects  abide  high  in 
the  air,  even  in  rain':  and  next,  that  the  feathers  of 
thefe  birds  muft  be  well  preened  to  refill  fo  much  wet. 


Windy  weather,  and  particularly  with  heavy  fhowers,  Hirundo. 
they  diflike  ;  and  on  fuch  days  withdraw,  and  are 
fcarce  ever  feen. — There  is  a  circumlhmce  refpecling 
the  colour  of  fwifts  (Mr  White  remarks),  which  leems 
not  to  be  unworthy  our  attention.  When  they  arrive 
in  the  fpring,  they  are  all  over  of  a  gloffy  dark  foot- 
colour,  except  their  chins,  which  are  white  ;  but,  by 
being  all  day  long  in  the  fun  and  air,  they  become 
quite  weather-beaten  and  bleached  before  they  depart, 
and  yet  they  return  glolly  again  in  the  Ipring.  Now, 
if  they  purfue  the  fun  into  lower  latitudes,  as  fome 
fuppofe,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  fummer,  why  do 
they  notreturn  bleached  ?  Do  they  not  rather  perhaps 
retire  to  reft  for  a  feafon,  and  at  that  juncture  moult 
and  change  their  feathers,  fince  all  other  birds  are 
known  to  moult  foon  after  the  feafon  of  breeding? 

"  Swifts  (continues  our  author)  are  very  anoma- 
lous in  many  particulars,  diflenting  from  all  theircon- 
geners  not  only  in  the  number  of  their  young,  but  in 
breeding  once  in  a  fummer  ;  whereasallthe  other  Bri- 
tifh  hirundines  breed  invariably  twice.  It  is  paft  all 
doubt  that  fwifts  can  breed  but  once,  fince  they  with- 
draw in  a  fhort  time  after  the  flight  of  their  young, 
and  fome  time  before  their  congeners  bring  out  their 
fecond  broods.  We  may  here  remark,  that,  as  fwifts 
breed  but  once  in  a  fummer,  and  only  two  at  a  time,, 
and  the  other  hirundines  twice,  the  latter,  who  lay 
from  four  to  fix  eggs  increafe  at  an  average  five  times 
as  faft  as  the  former;  But  in  nothing  are  fwifts  more 
lingular  than  in  their  early  retreat.  They  retire,  as 
to  the  main  body  of  them,  by  the  tenth  of  Augufl,. 
and  fometimes  a  few  days  fooner  :  and  every  ftriggler 
invariably  withdraws  by  the  20th,  while  their  con- 
geners, all  of  them,  flay  till  the  beginning  of  October; 
many  through  all  that  month,  and  fome  occafionally 
to  the  beginning  of  November.  This  early  retreat  is 
myfierious  and  wonderful,  fince  that  time  is  often  the 
fweeteft  feafon  in  the  year.  But  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, they  begin  to  retire  ftiil  earlier  in  the  mofl 
fontherly  par ts of  Andalufia,  where  they  can  be  noways 
influenced  by  any  defect  of  heat  ;  or,-  as  one  mi  flit 
fuppofe  defect  of  food.  Are  they  regulated  in  their 
motions  with  us  by  a  failure  of  food,  or  by  a  propen- 
fity  to  moulting,  or  by  a  difpofition  to  reft  after  fo 
rapid  a  life,  or  by  what?  This  is  one  of  thofe  inci- 
dents in  natural  hiftory  that  not  only  baffles  our 
refearches,  but  almoft  eludes  our  gueffes!" 

Swifts  never  perch  on  trees  or  roofs,  and  fo  never 
congregate  with  their  congeners.  They  are  fearlefs 
while  haunting  their  nefting  places,  and  are  not  to  be 
feared  with  a  gan ;  and  are  often  beaten  down  with 
poles  and  cudgels  as  they  ftoop  to  go  under  the  eaves. 
Mr  White  informs  us,  that  having  untiled  part  of  a 
roof  over  the  neft  of  a  fwift,  the  dam  notwithftand- 
ing  fat  in  the  neft :  fo  ftrongly  was  (he  affe<ted  by 
natural  a-nropyn  for  her  brood,  which  fhe  fuppofed  to  be 
in  danger,  that,  regardlefs  of  her  own  fafety,  fhe 
would  not  ftir,  but  lay  fullenly  by  them,  permitting 
herfelf  to  be  taken  in  hand.  Swifts  are  much  infefted 
with  thofe  pefls  to  the  genus  called  hippobofcx  hirundi- 
rits  ;  and  often  wriggle  and  fcratch  themfelves,  in  their 
flight,  to  get  rid  of  that  clinging  annoyance.  And 
young  ones,  over-run  with  thefeinfects,  are  fometimes 
found  under  their  nefts,  fallen  to  the  ground;  the 
number  of  vermin  rendering  their  abode  infupportable. 

Swifts, 


Hirundo. 
» .„ 
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Swifts  are  no  fongfters,  and  have  only  one  ha rfh      about  the  Hze  of  the  martin  :  the  head   and  bill  arc  Hirundo 


fcreaming  note  ;  yet  there  are  ears  to  which  it  is  not 
difpleaung,  from  an  agreeable  alfociation  of  ide.ts,lince 
that  note  never  occurs  but  in  the  molt  lovely  fumincr 
weather.  They  never  fettle  on  the  ground  but  through 
accident;  neither  can  they  walk,  but  only  crawl  ;  biu 
they  have  a  itrong  grafp  with  their  feet,  by  which 
they  cling  to  walls,  as  already  noticed.  Their  bodies 
being  fiat,  they  can  enter  a  very  narrow  crevice;  and 
where  they  cannot  pais  on  their  bellies,  they  will  turn 
up  edgewife — In  London  a  party  of  fwifts  frequents 
the  tower,  playing  and  feeding  over  the  river  jult  be- 
low the  bridge:  others  haunt  fome  of  the  churches  of 
the  borough  next  the  fields;  but  do  not  venture,  like 
the  houfe-martin,  into  the  clofe  crowded  part  of  the 
town.     The  Swedes  have  bellowed  a  very  pertinent 


black  ;  the  chin  and  throat  white,  paffing  from  the 
lad  in  a  narrow  collar  round  the  neck  :  between  the 
bill  and  eye  is  a  ftreak  of  white,  which  forks  off  into 
two;  one  palling  a  littleaboveand  the  other  a  little  way 
beneath  the  eye:  thereft  of  the  plumage  is  black,  witha 
glufs  of  violet;  but  the  greater  coverts, neareft  the  body, 
are  brown,  edged  with  white  :  the  quills  and  tails  are 
black  ;  the  lait  forked  :  the  legs  arc  black;  and  all  the 
four  toes  placedbefore  as  in  the  fwift;and  covered  with 
feathers  to  the  claws. — This  bird  makes  itsneft  in  the 
houfes  at  Cayenne.  It  is  of  a  large  hze,  in  ihape  of  a 
truncated  cone  ;  five  inches  one  way  by  three  the 
other;  and  nine  inches  in  length.  It  is  compoftd  of 
the  down  of  dogs-banc,  well  wove  together  ;  the  ca- 
vity divided  obliquely  about  the  middle,  lengthways, 


name  on  this  fu  allow,  calling  it  ring  fivala,  from  the  by  a  partition,  which  fpreaus  itfelf  over  that  part  of 

perpetual  rings  or  circles  that  it  cakes  round  thefcene  the  neft  where  the  eggs  lie,  which  is  pretty  near  the 

of  its  nidification — As  thefe  birds  are  apt  to  catch  at  bafe  :   a  fm^ll  parcel  of  the  fame  foft  down,  forming 

every  thing  on  the  wing,  many  have  taken  them  by  a  a  kind  of  plug,  is  placed  over  the  top,  ferving  to  keep 

baitofa  cockchafer  tied  to  a  thread,  which  they  have  the  young  brood  from  the  impreihon  of  the  air  ;  from 

fwallowed  as  freely  as  a  fifh  theirs.  In  the  ifle  of  Zant,  which  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  be  very  tender. 


the  boys  are  faid  to  get  on  an  elevated  place,  and 
merely  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  feather,  have  caught 
five  or  fix  dozen  of  them  in  a  day.  Belides  Britain, 
the  fwift  is  known  to  inhabit  the  whole  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent ;  and  has  alfo  been  noticed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Carolina  in  North  America. 
Hence,  moft  likely,  a  general  inhabitant  of  both  the 
old  and  new  continent. 


1 6.  The  erythrocephala,  ©r  red- headed  fw allow, 
has  a  red  head,  with  a  Ihort  flat  dufky  bill  :  the  back 
is  dufky,  the  feathers  edged  with  white  :  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  white, the  tail  coverts  pale  brown: 
the  wings  are  both  dufky  ;  as  is  alfo  the  tail,  which  is 
a  little  forked.  It  inhabits  India  ;  and  is  only  thefize 
of  a  fmall  humming  bird. 

1 7.  The  nigra,  or  black  fwallow,  meafures  near  fix 


12.  The ambrofiaca,  or  ambergris  fwallow,  is  about  inches  in  length  :  the  colour  of  the  bird  is  wholly 

the  lize  of  a  wren,  with  gray   plumage  and  a  very  black,  and  the  tail  is  forked.  It  inhabits  St.  Domingo 

forked  tail;  the  bill  is  blackifh,  and  the  legs  are  brown,  and  Cayenne  ;  but  is  not  numerous.     It  is  often  feen 

It  inhabits  Senegal,  and  is  faid  to  fmell  very  ftrong  of  to  perch  on  dead  trees  ;  and  only  inhabits  dry  favan- 

ambergris.  nas  inland.  It  fcoopsout  a  hole  in  the  earth,  half  a  foot 

1  3.  The  pelafgia,  or  aculeated  fwallow,is  fomewhat  in  length,  the  mouth  of  it  very  fmall,  fo  as  jult  to  per- 

lefs  than  our  chimney-fwallow:  its  plumage  is  brown,  mit  entrance  :  in  this  cavity  it  conftructs  the  neft  and 


but  at  the  throat  whitifh,  and  all  the  tsil-feathers  are 
terminated  by  a  bare  pointed  (haft.  It  inhabits  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  in  the  fummer  time,  and  builds  in 
chimneys.  See  fig.  3. 

14.  The  melba,  or  white  bellied  fwift,  is  in  length 
8|.  inches,  and  weighs  two  ounces  five  drams  :  the 
bill  is  half  an  inch,  fomewhat  bent,  and  black  :  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  agrey  brown:  the  wings 


and  tail  deepeft,  with  a  glofsof  red  and  green  in  fome     its  fong 


rears  the  young. 

18.  The  dominicenfis,  or  St  Domingo  fwallow,  is 
7  inches  in  length,  and  wholly  black,  with  the  glofs 
ofjolifhed  fteel,  except  the  belly  and  under  tail  co- 
verts, which  are  white  :  the  tail  is  very  little  forked  : 
the  legs,  bill,  and  claws  are  brown.  It  inhabits  St 
Domingo,  and  other  of  the  Weft  India  illands,  in 
May,  June,  and  July  ;  and  is  faid  to  imitate  a  lark  in 


lights:  the  throat,  bread,  and  belly,  arc  while;  on  the 
neck  is  a  collar  of  grey  brown,  mixed  with  blackifh: 
the  fides  are  dufky, and  white  mixed;  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  and  under  tail-coverts,  the  fame  as  the  back:  the 
legs  are  fiefh- coloured,  and  covered  with  feathers  on 
the  fore  partsndinfide:  all  the  toes  are  placed  forward, 
as  in  the  fwift.  This  bird  inhabits  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Spain  ;  building  in  the  holes  of  rocks.  It  is 
found  alfo  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhone,  in  Savoy,  the 
ifle  of  Malta,  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  rock  of  Gi- 
braltar. It  comes  into  Savoy  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  frequents  the  ponds  and  marines  for  15  or  20 
days  ;  after  which  it  retires  to  the  mountainous  parts 
to  breed.  Tt  flies  higher  than  the  fwift  ;  but  feeds 
on  the  fame  food,  and  its  fiefh  is  accounted  a  de- 
licate morfel.     This  fpecies  is  not  numerous.     Sco- 


To  this  article  we  may  not  improperly  fubjoin  the 
following  paper  (from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine)  on 
the  utility  of  encouraging  the  breed  of  fwallows, fwifts, 
and  martins.  "The  advantages  that  accrue  to  man, 
from  the  docility  with  which  the  domefticated  animals 
accommodate  themfelves  to  his  ufes,  are  obvious.  But 
there  are  others,  who  attend  on  him  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, whofe  beneficial  exertions  are  little  known  or 
obferved.  Among  thefe  I  fhall  at  prefent  only  no- 
tice the  family  of  fwallows  (hirundhtes);  of  the  four 
kinds  of  which  bird  found  in  our  ifland  three  attach 
themfelves  to  his  dwelling,  as  if  peculiarly  folicitous 
for  his  welfare.  This  connection  feems  fo  recipro- 
cal, that  where  men  do  not  inhabit,  few  fwallows 
can  find  proper  conveniences  for  their  fummer-reli- 
dences  ;  and  as  their  food  confifts  wholly  of  infects, 


poli  fays  it  builds  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountains  of     the  moft  diligent  inquirer  hath  not  been  able  to  dif- 
Tyrol.  cover  that  they  injure  in  the  flighted  degree  the  pro- 

15.  The  cayennenfis,  or  white-coloured  fwallow,is     dn&ions  of  the  field  or  garden  ;  a  circuinftance  nearly 

lingular 
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Hirur.do.    lingular' to  thefc  birds.     The  charge   which  Virgil, 
*— — ~ —    copying  the  Grecian  writers,  brings  againit  them,  of 
killing  bees,  is  in  this  country  grouncucfi,   and  I  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  fo  in  every  other  : 

"  Abfmt 

-Meropefque  aliseque  volucres, 


Et  ma'nibus  Procne  peclus  fignata  cruentis; 
Omnia  nam  late  valiant,  iplafque  voJautes 
Ore  ferunt,  dulcem  nidis  immitibus  efcam." 

Gesrg.  I.  4.  v.  23. 
For  the  mouths  of  the  fwallow  tribe  are  by  no  means 
adapted  to  catch  Ringing  infects  with  impunity.  The 
birds  who  prey  on  bees  have  a  long  extended  bill  con- 
ftnuled  for  that  purpofe,  very  different  from  that  of 
the  fwallow. 

"  By  the  myriads  of  infects  which  every  fingle  brood 
of  fwallows  deflroy  in  the  courfe  of  a  fummer,  they 
defend  us  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  perfonal  and 
domeftic  annoyance  of  flies  and  gnats  ;  and  what  is  of 
infinitely  moreconfequence,  they  keep  down  the  num- 
bers of  our  minute  enemies,  who,  either  in  the  grub 
or  winged  ftate,  would  otherwife  render  the  labours 
of  the  hufbandmau  fruitlefs.  Since  then  fwallows  are 
guardians  of  our  corn,  they  fhould  every  where  be  pro- 
tected by  the  fame  popular  veneration  which  in  Egypt 
defends  the  Ibis  and  the  ftork  in  Holland;  We  more 
frequently  hear  of  unproductive  harve/fts  on  the  con- 
tinent than  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
fwallows  are  caught  and  fold  as  food  in  the  markets  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  When  this  practice  has 
been  very  general  and  fuccefsful,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  it  hath  at  times  contributed  to  the  fcarcity  of 
corn.  In  England  we  are  not  driven  to  fuch  refources 
to  furnifh  our  tables.  But  what  apology  can  be  made 
for  thofe,  and  many  there  are,  whofe  education  and 
rank  fhould  have  taught  them  more  innocent  amufe- 
ments,  who  wantonly  murder  fwallow  s,  undertheidle 
pretence  of  improving  their  fkill  in  fhooting  game  ? 
Setting  afide  the  cruelty  of  ftarving  whole  nefts  of 
young  by  killing  the  dam  ;  they  who  follow  this  bar- 
barous diver  fion  would  do  well  to  reflect,  that  by  every 
fwallow  they  kill,  they  affift  blafts,  mildews,  2nd  ver- 
min, in  caufing  a  fcarcity  of  bread.  Every  lord  of  a 
manor  mould  reftrain  his  gamekeeper  from  this  exe- 
crable practice  ;  nor  fhould  he  permit  any  perfon  to 
fport  on  his  lands  who  does  not  refrain  from  it.  For 
my  part,  I  am  not  afhamed  to  own  that  I  have  tempt- 
ed martins  to  build  around  my  houfe,  by  fixing  efcal- 
lop  fhells,  in  places  convenient  for  their  pendant  beds 
and  procreant  cradles  ;  and  have  been  pleafed  to  ob- 
ferve  with  what  caution  the  little  architect  raifed  a 
buttrefs  under  each  fhell  before  he  ventured  to  form 
his  nclton  it. 

il  What  has  induced  me  to  fend  you  thefe  flrictures 
at  this  time,  are  the  accounts  of  the  ravages  commit- 
ted on  the  cultivation  of  corn  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  by  an  infect  called  the  HeJJian-Fly. 
(See  the  article  Hessian- Fly.)  How  far  there  is  dan- 
ger of  this  defolating  fcourge  being  imported  into  this 
country  by  the  ad  million  of  American  wheat,  I  mult 
leave  to  abler  entomologifls  to  decide.  But  that  this 
deftruclive  infect  fhould,  as  hath  lately  been  afferted, 
totally  difappear  in  one  feafon,  after  having  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  fucceflively  laid  wafte  wide  extended  dif- 
tricts,  is  a  phenomenon  hardly  to  be  affented  to  by 


thofe  who  have  turned-their  minds  to  inquiries  of  this 
fort. 

"  Might  I  not  here  enlarge  on  the  importance  of 
refcarches  into  the  works  of  the  creation,  when  we 
fee  flatefmen,  as  in  the  prefent  inflance,  making  fo- 
lemn  applications  to  thofe  who  are  ftudious  of  nature, 
requeuing  their  direction  how  to  avoid  the  calamity 
apprehended  from  a  fly?  And  may  we  not  then  add, 
that  the  minuteft  obfervations  of  this  kind  are  only 
deemed  trivial  by  the  indolent  and  uninformed. 

"  I  recollect  but  a  fingle  complaint  againfl  the  fwal- 
low, and  that  this  is  made  by  Anacreon,  Od.  12.  who 
bitterly  reproaches  this  bird  for  diflurbing  him  by  its 
twittering  while  he  was  dozing  away  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  preceding  night.  Yet,  had  the  poet  been 
temperate,  like  Milton,  he  would  with  pleafure  have 
arifen  from  his  bed  at  the  charm  of  earlieft  birds, 

"  With  what  joy  the  Grecians  welcomed  the  re- 
turn of  the  fwallow,  appears  by  the  very  ancient  carol 
prefcrved  by  Athenseus;  of  which  the  following  is  a 
tranflation  : — 

"  Tbe  fwallow  !  the  fwallow  !  fhe  does  with  her  bring 
Soft  feafons  and  ail  the  delights  of  the  fpring  : 
The  fwallow  !  the  fwallow  !  we're  lure  we  are  right, 
For  her  back  is  all  black,  and  her  belly  all  white. 
From  your  flores,  ye  good  houfewives,  produce,  if  you  pleafe, 
Lumps  of  figs,  jugs  of  wine,  and  fome  wheat  and  fome  cheefe. 
With  feme  hen  eggs  the  fwallow  will  well  be  content. 
Mufl  we  go  then,  or  fhall  we  have  any  thing  fent  ? 

"  We  will  not  allow  you  to  do  as  you  choofe, 
To  give  or  give  not,  to  comply  or  refufe  ; 
But  will  certaiialy  take  from  its  hinges  the  door,       -\ 
Or  bear  off  the  good  dame  as  me  fits  on  the  floor  ;    C 
She  is  little  and  light,  we  can  manage  her  fure.        3 
Open,  open  the  door  to  the  fwallow — for  we 
Are  playful  young  children,  not  men — you  may  fee.  " 

HISPA,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infects  belonging 
to  the  coleoptera  order,  the  characters  of  which  are 
thefc:  The  antennas  are  fufiform,  growing  gradually 
larger  from  each  extremity  towards  the  middle  ;  and 
are  fituated  between  the  eyes  :  the  thorax  and  elytra 
are  covered  with  protuberances  or  fpines.  The  larva 
of  this  infect  feems  to  be  yet  wholly  unknown.  There 
are  but  two  fpecies  of  the  perfect  animal  met  with  in 
Europe;  one  of  which,  the  atra,is  found  in  Britain,  and 
is  all  over  of  a  deep  unpolifhed  black,  and.  has  the  up- 
per part  of  its  body  entirely  covered  with  long  and 
flrong  fpines,  which  render  it  briifly  like  the  fhell  of 
a  chefnut.  There  is  even  a  fpine  at  the  cafe  of  the 
antennses  the  thorax  has  a  row  fet  tranfverfely, which 
are  forked  ;  and  the  elytra  are  furnifhed  with  a  very 
great  number  that  are  fingle.  Its  being  thus  cover- 
ed with  fpines,  makes  it  refemble  a  hedge-hog  in 
miniature.  It  is  rather  hard  to  catch,  letting  itfelf 
fall  down  on  the  ground  as  foon  as  approached.  It 
bears  its  antennae  upright  before  it. 

HISPALIS,  a  town  of  Bsetica,  in  the  Farther 
Spain  ;  an  ancient  mart  or  trading  town  on  the  Bsetis, 
navigable  quite  up  to  it  for  fhips  of  burthen, and  thence 
toGorduba  for  river  barges.  Called  Colonia  Romulen- 
fis.  It  has  alfo  aconventus  juridicus,  a  court  of  juflice, 
or  affizes,  (Pliny).  Now  called  Seville,  W.  Long.  6° 
N.  Lat.  37. 

HISPANIA,  called  Hefperia  Ultima,  (Horace), 
becaufe  the  weflmoft  part  of  Europe  ;  alfo  Iberia  from 
the  river  Iberus.      Its  name  Bifpania,  or    Spania, 

(Greek) 
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Hifpaniola.  (Greek), is  of  Phoenician  original,  from  its  great  num- 
* v — ->  ber  of  rabbits :  the  Phoenicians, who  fettled  feveral  co- 
lonies on  the  coaft  calling  it  Spatijah  from  thefe  ani- 
mals. It  has  the  fea  on  every  fide,  except  on  that  next 
to  Gaul,  from  which  it  is  feparatecf  by  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Romans  at  firft  divided  it  into  the  farther  and 
Hither  Spain,  under  two  praetors.  In  that  ftate  it 
continued  down  toAuguftus  :  who  divided  the  Farther 
Spain  into  Bastica,  which  he  left  to  the  people  to  be 
governed  by  a.pro-conful  ;  and  into  Luhtania,  which 
he  added  to  his  own  provinces  :  calling  the  Hither 
Spain  'Jtarruconenfs.  Hifpania  was  a  country  celebra- 
ted for  its  fertility,  of  which  it  has  greatly  fallen 
fhort  in  modern  times.  The  people  were  of  a  war- 
like turn,  (Strabo)  ;  and  their  bodies  being  formed 
for  hardfhips  and  labour,  they  ever  preferred  war  to 
peace,  and  were  remarkably  prodigal  of  life  (Juftin, 
Sil.  Italicus.)  Spain  produced  feveral  great  men,  bath 
in  a  literary  and  a  political  capacity.     See  Spain. 

KISPANIOLA,  called  alfo  St  Domingo,  the 
argeft  of  the  Antilles  or  Caribbee  iflands,  extending 
about  420  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  120  in  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth  ;  lying  between  1  7°  37'  and  200  of 
N.  Lat.  and  between  670  35'  and  74°  15'  W.  Long. 
The  climate  is  hot,  but  not  reckoned  unwholfome  ; 
and  fomeof  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  arrive  at  the  age 
of  120.  It  is  fometimes  refreshed  by  breezes  and 
rains  ;  and  its  falubrity  is  likewife  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  the  beautiful  variety  of  hills  and  valleys, 
woods,  and  rivers,  which  every  where  prefent  them- 
felves.  It  is  indeed  reckoned  by  far  the  fineft  and 
moftpleafant  ifland  of  the  Antilles,  as  being  the  beft 
accommodated  to  all  the  purpofes  of  life  when  duly 
cultivated. 

This  ifland,  famous  for  being  the  earlieftfettlement 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world, was  at  firftin  high 
eftimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  fupplied  :  this 
wealth  diminished  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  fource  of  it  was  entirely  dried  up, 
when  they  were  exterminated, which  was  quicklydone 
by  a  fcries  of  the  moft  {hocking  barbarities  that  ever 
difgraced  the  hiftory  of  any  nation.  Benzoni  relates, 
that  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  contained  in  the 
ifland  when  difcovercd  by  Columbus  in  1492,  fcarce 
153  were  alive  in  1545.  A  vehement  defire  of  open- 
ing again  this  fource  of  wealth  infpired  the  thought 
of  getting  flaves  from  Africa  ;  but,  befides  that  thefe 
were  found  unfit  for  the  labours  they  were  deftined  to, 
the  multitude  of  mines,  which  then  began  to  -be 
wrought  on  the  continent,  made  thofe  of  Hifpaniola 
no  longer  of  any  importance.  An  idea  now  fuggefted 
itfelf,  that  their  negroes,  which  were  healthy, ftrong, 
and  patient,  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  hufbandry  ; 
and  they  adopted,  through  neceflity,  a  wife  refolu- 
tion,  which,  had  they  known  theirown  intereft,  they 
would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

The  produce  of  their  induftry  was  at  firft  extreme- 
ly fmall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few.  Charles  V. 
who,  like  moft  fovereigns,  preferred  his  favourites  to 
every  thing,  had  granted  an  exclulive  right  of  the 
flave  trade  to  a  Flemifh  nobleman,  who  made  over  his 
privilege  to  the  Genoefe.  Thofe  avaricious  republi- 
cans conducted  this  infamous  commerce  as  all  mono- 


polies are  conducted  ;   they  reiblvcd  to  fell  dear,  and  Hifpaoiob 

they  fold  but  few.  When  time  and  competition  had  v — ~^ 

fixed  the  natural  and  neceflary  price  of  (lives,  the 
number  of  them  increafed.  It  may  eafily  be  imagi- 
ned, that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  ace tiftomed  10 
treat  the  Indians  as  beafts,  did  not  entertain  a  higher 
opinion  of  thefe  negro  Africans,  whom  they  fubftitu- 
red  in  their  place.  Degraded  (Till  farther  in  their 
eyes  by  the  price  they  had  paid  for  them,  even  reli- 
gion could  not  reftrain  them  from  aggravating  the 
weight  of  their  fervitude.  It  became  intolerable,  and 
thefe  wretched  flaves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  un- 
alienable rights  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved 
unfuccefsful  ■  but  they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their 
defpair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with  lefs 
inhumanity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny  cramped  by  the  ap» 
prehenfion  of  revolt  can  deferve  that  name)  was  at- 
tended with  good  confequences.  Cultivation  was  pur- 
fued  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs."  Soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century, the  mother  country  drew 
annually  from  this  colony  ten  millions  weight  of  fugar, 
a  large  quantity  of  wood,  for  dying,  tobacco,  cocoa, 
caflia,  ginger,  cotton  and  peltry  in  abundance.  One 
might  imagine,  that  fuch  favourable  beginnings  would 
give  both  thedelire  and  the  means  of  carrying  them* 
further  j  but  a  train  of  events,  more  fatal  each  than 
the  other,  ruined  thefe  hopes. 

The  firft  misfortune  arofe  from  the  depopulation  of" 
the  ifland.  The  Spanifh  conquefts  on  the  continent^ 
fhould  naturally  have  contributed  to  promote  the  fuc- 
cefs of  an  ifland,  which  nature  feemed  to  have  formed 
to  be  the  centre  of  that  vaft  dominion  arifing  a  round- 
it,  to  be  the  ftaple  of  the  different  colonies.  But  it 
fell  out  quite  otherwife  :  "on  a  view  of  the  immenfe 
fortunes  raifing  in  Mexieo,  and  other  parts,  the  rich- 
eft  inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola  began  to  defpife  their  fet- 
tlements,  and  quilted  the  true  fource  of  riches, which 
is  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  ^o  and  ranfack  the 
bowels  of  it  for  veins  of  gold,  which  are  quickiy  ex- 
haufted.  The  government  endeavouredin  vain  to  put 
a  flop  to  this  emigration  ;  the  laws  were  always  either 
artfully  eluded,  or  openly  violated. 

The  weaknefs,  which  was  a  neceflary  confequence 
of  fuch  a  conduct,  leaving  the  coafts  without  defence, 
encouraged  the  enemies  of  Spain  to  ravage  them. 
Even  the  capital  of  this  ifland  was  taken  and  pillaged 
by  that  celebrated  Englifh  failor,  Sir  Francis  Drdcc 
The  cruizers  oflefs  confequence  contented  themfelves 
with  intercepting  vefTels  in  their  paflage  through  thofe 
latitudes,  the  beft  known  at  that  time  of  any  "in  the 
new  world.  To  complete  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Ca- 
ftilians  themfelves  commenced  pirates.  They  attacked 
no  fhips  but  thofe  of  their  own  nation  ;  which  were 
more  rich,  worfe  provided,  and  worfe  defended,  than 
any  others.  The  cuftom  they  had  of  fitting  out  fhips. 
clandeftinely,  in  order  to  procure  flaves,  prevented 
them  from  being  known  ;  and  the  afliflance  they  pur- 
chafed  from  the  fhips  of  war,  commillioned  to  protect 
the  trade,  infured  to  them  impunity. 

The  foreign  tradeof  the  colony  wasirs  onlyrefource 
in  this  ciftrefs  ;  and  that  was  illicit  :  but  as  it  conti- 
nued to  be  carried  on,  notwithftanding  the  vigilance 
of  the  governors,  or,  perhaps,  by  their  connivance,. 

the 
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Hifpaniola.  the  policy  of  an  exafperated  and  fhort-fighted  court 
exerted  itfelf  in  demolifning  mofl  of  the  fea-ports, 
and  driving  the  miferable  inhabitants  into  the  inland 
country.  This  aft  of  violence  threw  them,  into  a  Hate 
of  dejection  ;  which  theincuriions  and  fettlement  of 
the  French  on  the  ifland  afterwards  carried  to  the  ut- 
mofl  pitch.  The  latter,  after  having  made  fome  un- 
fuccefsful  attempts  to  fettle  on  the  ifland,  had  part  of 
it  yielded  to  them  in  1697,  and  now  enjoy  by  far  the 
befl  fhare. 

Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vafl  empire  which 
fhe  had  formed  on  the  continent,  ufed  no  pains  to  dif- 
fipate  this  lethargy.  She  even  refufed  to  liften  to  the 
folicitations  of  her  Flemifh  fubjects,  who  earneflly 
preiled  that  they  might  have  permiffion  to  clear  thofe 
fertile  lands.  Rather  than  run  the  rifk  of  feeing  them 
carry  on  a  contraband  trade  on  the  coafls,  fhe  chofe  to 
bury  in  oblivion  a  fettlement  which  had  been  of  con- 
fequence,  and  was  likely  to  become  fo  again. 

This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  intercourfe 
with  the  mother  country  but  by  a  fingle  fhip  of  no 
great  burthen,  that  arrived  from  thence  every  third 
year,conlifted,ini7i7,ofi8,4ioinhabitants,including 
Spaniards,  Meftees,  Negroes,  or  Mulattoes.  The  com- 
plexion and  character  of  thefe  people  differed  according 
to  the  different  proportions  of  American,  European, 
and  African  blood  they  had  received  from  that  natural 
and  tranfient  union  which  reftores  all  races  and  condi- 
tions to  the  fame  level.  Thefe  demi-favages,  plunged 
in  the  extreme  of  floth,  lived  upon  fruits  and  roots, 
dwelt  in  cottages  without  furniture,  and  moftof  them 
without  clothes.  The  few  among  them,  in  whom  in- 
dolence had  not  totally  fuppreffedthe  fenfe  of  decency 
and  tafte  for  the  conveniences  of  life, purchafed  clothes 
of  their  neighbours  the  French  in  return  for  their 
cattle,anehhe  money  fent  to  them  for  the  maintenance 
of  two  hundred  foldiers,  the  priefts,  and  the  govern- 
ment. It  doth  not  appear  that  the  company,  formed 
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at  Barcelona  in   1757,  with  exclufivc  privileges  for     Hifter, 
the  re-e/tablilhment  of  St  Domingo,  hath  as  yet  made  Hiftorio- 
any  con/iderable  progrefs.    They  fend  out  only  two  grapher. 
fmall  vellels  annually,  which  are  freighted  back  with 
fix  thoufand  hides,  and  fome  other  commodities  of 
little  value.  See  St  Domingo. 

HISTER,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  the  coleoptera  or- 
der of  infecls.  The  firft  articulation  of  the  antennae  is 
comprefTed  and  curved  ;  the  laft  is  confiderably  larger 
than  the  others,  and  appears  to  be  a  folid  knob  :  the 
head  is  drawn  within  the  body  ;  the  mouth  is  forcipa- 
ted  ;  the  elytra  are  fhorter  than  the  body;  and  the  fore- 
legs are  dentated.  The  body  of  thefe  creatures  is  po- 
lifhed  and  very  fhining,and  their  form  almofl  fquare  ; 
the  thorax  large,  and  highly  polifhed  :  anteriorly  it  is 
made  with  a  (lope,  in  the  cavity  of  which  is  lodged  the 
head, the  pofition  of  which  is  often  only  difcovered  by 
the  projection  of  the  maxillse  ;  for  the  head,  for  the 
mofl  part,  isfo  withdrawn  under  the  thorax,  that  the 
infect  looks  as  if  it  had  none.  The  elytra  are  as  if  it 
were  cut  off  towards  the  extremity,  and  do  not  cover 
the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  extremely  fmooth, 
and  only  have  a  few  ffrise,  fcarce  perceptible,  lituated 
chiefly  towards  their  outward  fide.  Laitly,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  abdomen,  which  proj  eels  beyond  the  elytra, 
is  round  and  blunt.  Thefe  infects  art  fometimes  found 
in  cow-dung,  and  often  onfand.  They  vajy  prodigi- 
oufly  in  fize  ;  but  differ  very  little  either  in  form  or 
colour,  they  being  all  very  dark.  The  larvae,  as  well 
as  the  perfect  infects,  are  frequently  met  with  in  the 
dung  of  horfes,  cows,  &c. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER,  a  prof e (Ted  hiftorian,  or 
writer  of  hiftory.  See  the  next  article. 

The  hiftoriographer  to  his  Britannic  majeflyis  an 
officer  under  the  lord  chamberlain  ;  his  falary  2  eol. 
per  annum.  There  is  an  office  of  the  fame  kind  in 
Scotland,  with  the  fame  falary. 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY,  in  general,  fignifies  an  account  of 
fome  remarkable  facts  which  have  happened  in 
the  world,  arranged  in  the  true  order  in  which  they 
actually  took  place,  together  with  the  caufes  to  which 
they  were  owing,  and  the  different  effects  they  have 
produced,  as  far  as  can  be  difcovered. — The  word  is 
Greek  iyop/a.;  and  literally  denotes  a  fearch  of  curi- 
ous things,  or  a  defire  of  knowing,  or  even  a  rehear- 
fal  of  things  we  have  feen  ;  being  formed  from  the 
verb  i^opsv,  which  properly  fignifies  to  know  a  thing  by 
having  feen  it.  But  the  idea  is  now  much  more  ex- 
tenfive,  and  is  applied  tcr  the  knowledge  of  things 
taken  from  the  report  of  others.  The  origin  is  from  the 
verb  /s-ji^./,  "  I  know  ;"  and  hence  it  is,  that  among 
the  ancients  feveral  of  their  great  men  were  called 
poly  hift  ores,  U  e.  perfons of  various  and  general  know- 
ledge. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  word  hiflory  is  ufed  to 
fignily  a  defcription  of  things,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  fads.  Thus  Theophraftus  calls  his  work,  in  which 
he  has  treated  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  plants, 
an  hiflory  of  plants ;  and  we  have  a  treatife  of  Ariffotle, 


intitled  an  hiflory  of  animals  ;  and  to  this  day  the  de- 
fcription of  plants,  animals,  and  miner&ls,  are  called 
by  the  general  name  of  natural  hiflory.  x 

But  what  chiefly  merits  the  name  of  hiflory,  and  Hiftory 
what  is  here  confidered  as  fuch,  is  an  account  of  the  howdivi- 
principal  traiifactions  of  mankind  fince  the  beginning  ded. 
of  the  world  ;  and  which  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
two  parts,  namely,  civil  and  ecclefiafical.  The  firfl 
contains  the  hiflory  of  mankind  in  their  various  rela- 
tions to  one  another, and  their  behaviour,  for  their  own 
emolument,  or  that  of  others,  in  common  life  ;  the 
fecondconfiders  them  as  acling,  or  pretending  to  act, 
in  obedience  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being. — Civil  hiflory, therefore,includes  an 
account  of  all  the  different  ftates  that  have  exiftedin 
the  world,  and  likewife  of  thofe  men  who  in  different 
ages  of  the  world  have  moil  eminently  diftingnifhed 
themfclves  either  for  their  good  or  evil  actions.  This 
laft  part  of  civil  hiflory  is  ufually  termed  Biography. 

Hiflory  is  now  confidered  as  a  very  confiderablc 
branch  of"  polite  literature:  few  accomplifhments  are 
more  valued  than  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hilto- 

ries 
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4.  The  conqueft  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  de-      Civil 
ihuction  of  the  Babylonian  empire.     5.  The  reign  of  Hiftory. 

and  the  overthrow  of  the  Per 


■Alexander  the  Great, 


fian 


empire. 
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Civil      ries  of  different  nations;  and  fcarce  any  literary  pro- 
Hiftory.    du&ion  is  more  regarded  than  a  well-written  hiftory 

*"~ ~* '  of  any  nation. 

With  regard  to  the  ftudy  of  history,  we  muit  con- 
sider, that  all  the  revolutions  which  have  happened  in 
the  world,  have  been  owing  to  two  caufes.  1.  The 
convections  between  the  different  States  existing  toge- 
ther in  the  world  at  the  fame  time,  or  their  different 
Situations  with  regard  to  one  another;  and,  2.  The 

different  characters  of  the  people  who  in  all  ages     the  weftern  empire  by  the  Herulf,  andTheVettkn 
conftituted  thefe  ftates,  their  different  geniufes  and     of  the  different  European  nations.      10.  The  rife  of 
difpofnions,  &c.  by  which  they  were  either  prompted     Mahomet,    and  the  conquerts  of  the  Saracens   and 

Turks.    1  r.  The  crufades,  and  all  the  fpace  interven- 
ing between  that  time  and  the  prefent. 

Concerning  the  number  of  years  which  have  elapfed 
fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  have  bern  many 
difputes.  The  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  de- 
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6.  The  destruction  of  Carthage  by  the 
Romans,  when  the  latter  had  no  longer  any  rival 
capable  of  oppofing  their  deligns.  7.  The  reign  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  when  the  Roman  empire  was 
brought  to  ns  Qimoft  extent.  8.  The  divilion  of  the 
empire  under  ConStantine.     9.   The  destruction   of 


to  undertake  fuch  and  fuch  actions  of  thenifelves,  or 
were  eafily  induced  to  it  by  others.  The  perfon  who 
would  Study  hiltory,  therefore,  ought  in  the  fir  ft  place 
to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  ftateof  the  world 
in  general  in  all  different  ages  ;  what  nations  inhabited 
the  different  parts  of  it  ;  vvhat  their  extent  of  territory 
was  ;  at  what  particular  time  they  arofe,  and  when 
they  declined.  He  is  then  to  inform  himfelf  of 
the  various  events  which  have  happened  to  each  par- 
ticular nation  ;   and   in  fo  doing,  he    will   difcover 


zc< 


one, 


termine  it  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  430;  B.C. 
fo  that,  according  to  them,  the  world  is  now  in  the 
6096th  year  of  its  age.  Others  think  it  was  created 
only  4000  years  B.  C.  fo  that  it  hath  not  yet  attained 
its  6000th  year.     Be  this  as  it  will,  however,    the 

many  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  revolutions,  which  before  whole  account  of  the  creation  refts  on  the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  < 

he  only  knew  as  facts.     Thus,  for  inftancc,  a  per-  Mofaic  hiftory  ;  and  which  we  mult  of  necefli ty  ac- count  of 

fon  may  know  the  Roman  hiftory  from  the  time  of  cept,  becaufe  we  can  find  no  other  which  does  not the "-"ties 

Romulus,  without  knowing  in  the  leaft  why  the  city  either  abound  with  the  groflfeft  abfurdities,  or  lead  us  the  only 

of  Rome  happened  to  be  bailt  at  that  time.     This  into  abfolute  darkntfs.     The  Chinefe  and  Egyptian  Proba!)!,> 

cannot  be  underftood  without  a  particular  knowledge  pretenfions  to  antiquity  are  fo  abfurd  and  ridfculons 

of  the  former  ftate  of  Italy,  and  even  of  Greece  and  that  the  bare  reading  muft  be  a  fufficient  confutation 

Alia,    feeing    the    origin    of    the  Romans  is    com-  of  them  to  every  reafonable  perfon.     See  the  articles* 

monly  traced  as  high  as  ^-Eneas,  one  of  the  heroes  China  and  Egypt.  Some  hiitorians  and  philofophers 

of  Troy.     But  when  all  this  is  done,  which  indeed  are  inclined  to  difcredit  the  Mofaic  accounts,  from  tlie 

requires  no  fmall  labour,  the  historian  hath  yet   to  appearances  of  volcanoes,  and  other  natural  phsenol 

ftudy  the  genius  and  difpofnions  of  the  different  na-  mena  :  but  their  objections  are  by  no  means  fufficient 

tions,  the  characters  of  thofe  who  were  the  principal  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  "facred  writings;  not 

directors  of  their  actions,  whether  kings,  minifters,  to  mention  that  everyone  of  their  own  fy  items  is 

generals,  or  prielts  ;  and  whenihis  is  accomplished,  •  liable  to  infuperable  objections.  See  the  article  Earth. 

he  will  difcover  the  caufes  of  thofe  tranfactions  in  the  It  is  therefore  reafonsble  for  every  perfon  to  accent  of 

different  nations  which  have  given  rife  to  the  great  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  as  truth  ;  but  an 

revolutions  abovememioned  :  after  which,  he   may  hiftorian  is  under  an  abfolute  neceffityef doing  it,  be- 

aflume  the  character  of  one  who  is  perfectly  verfed  caufe,  without  it,  he  is  quite  deftitute  of  any  Standard 

in  hiftory.  or  fcale  by  which  he  might  reduce  the  chronology  of 

The  f\xft.  outline  of  hiftory,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  different  nations  to  any  agreement;  and,  in  Short 
moft  eaiily  obtained  by  the  infpection  of  an  historical 
chart;  and  that  fubjoined  to  the  prefent  treatife  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well'as  any.  Along  with  this 
it  will  be  proper  to  perufe  a  fhort  abridgment  of  ge- 
neral hiftory,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
prefent  time  ;  but  in  this  way  there  have  been  but 

very  few  attempts  attended  with  any  tolerable  fuccefs.  be  foljnd  in  the  firff  fix  chapters  of  GenefiV.  Ingeneraf,  thTfleod! 

The  following  is  collected  from  refpectable  authori-  we  know,  that  men  were  not  at  that  time  in  a  favage 


without  receiving  this  account  as  true,  it  would  be  in 
a  manner  impolfible  at  this  day  to  write  a  general  hif- 
tory of  the  world. 

1.  The  tranfactions  during  the  SirSt  period,  viz.  from  „.„  z 
the  creation  to  the  flood,  are  very  much  unknown,  no-  \       t 


from  the 


thing  indeed  being  recorded  of  them  but  what  is  to  creation 


ties,  and  may  ferve  to  help  the  ideas  of  the  reader  on 
this  fubject.. 

SecT.  I.     Civil  Hiflory. 

History,  though  feemingly  incapable  of  any  natu- 
ral divifion,  will  yet  be  found,  on  a  nearer  infpection, 
to  refolve  itfelf  into  the  following  periods,  at  each  of 
which  a  great  revolution  took  place,  either  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  world,  or  a  very  considerable  part 
of  it.  1.  The  creation  of  man.  2  'The  flood.  3.  The 
beginning  of  profane  hiftory,  i.  e.  when  all  the  fabu- 
lous relations  of  heroes,  demi-gods,  &c.  were  ex- 
pelled from  historical  narrations,  and  men  began  to 
relate  fads  with  fome  regard  to  truth  and  credibility. 
Vol.  VIII. 


ftate  ;  they  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  arts,  had 
invented  muiic,  and  found  out  the  method  of  working 
metals.  They  feem  alio  to  have  lived  in  one  vaft  coin- 
munity,without  any  of  thofe  diviiions  into  different  na- 
tions which  have  fince  taken  place,  and  which  evident- 
ly proceeded  from  the  confaiion  of  languages.  The 
moft  material  part  of  their  hiftory,  however,  is,  that 
having  once  begun  to  tranfgrefs  the  divine  commands, 
they  proceeded  to  greater  and  greater  lengths  of  wick- 
ednefs,  till  at  laft  the  Deity  thought  proper  to  fend 
a  flood  on  the  earth,  which  destroyed  the  whole  hu- 
man race  except  eight  perfons,  viz.  Noah  and  his  fa- 
mily. This  terrible  cataftrophe  happened,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Bible,  1656  years  after 
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tire  creation  ;  according  to  the  Samaritan  copy,  i  307. 
For  the  different  conjectures  concerning  the  natural 
caafes  of  the  flood,  fee  the  article  Deluge. 

2.  For  the  hiitory  of  thefecond  period  we  muft  again 
have  recourfe  to  the  Scriptures,  almoflas  much  as  for 
that  of  the  firft.  We  now  find  the  human  .race  redu- 
ced to  eight  perfons  poffeffed  of  nothing  but  what  they 
had  favedin  the  ark,  and  the  whole  world  to  be  itortd 
with  animals  from  thofe  which  had  been  preferved  a- 
long  with  thefe  tight  perfons.  In  what  country  their 
original  fettlement  was,  no  mention  is  made.  The 
ark  is  fuppofed  to  have  refted  on  Mount  Ararat  in  Ar- 
menia* ;  but  it  is  impoflible  to  know  whether  Noah 
and  his  fons  made"  any  ftay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  mountain  or  not.  Certain  it  is,  that,  fome  time 
after,  the  whole  or  the  greateft  part  of  the  human 
race  were  affembled  in  Babylonia,  where  they  engaged 
in  building  a  tower.  This  give  offence  to  the  Deity  ; 
fo  that  he  punifhed  them  by  confounding  their  lan- 
guage ;  whence  the  divilion  of  mankind  into  different 
nations. 

According  to  a  common  opinion,  Noah  when  dying 
left  the  whole  world  to  his  fons,  giving  Alia  to  Shem^ 
Africa  to  Ham,  and  Europe  to  Japhet.  But  this 
hath  not  the  leaft  foundation  in  Scripture.  By  the 
molt  probable  accounts,  Gomer  the  fon  of  Japhet  was 
the  father  of  the  Gomerians  or  Celtes  ;  that  is,  all 
the  barbarous  nations  who  inhabited  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  under  the  various  names  of  Cauls,  Cim- 
brians,  Goths,  &c.  and  who  alfo  migrated  into  Spain, 
where  they  were  called  Celiiberluns.  From  Magog, 
Meihech,  and  Tubal,  three  of  Gomers  brethren,  pro- 
ceeded the  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Tartars,  and  Mo- 
guls. The  three  other  fons  of  Japhet,  Madai,  Javan, 
and  Tiras,  are  faid  to  have  been  the  fathers  of  the 
Medes,  the  Ionians,  Greeks,  and  Thracians. 

The  children  of  Shem  were  Elam,  Alhur,  Arphaxad, 
Lud,  and  Aram.  The  firft  fettled  in  Perfia,  where 
he  was  the  father  of  that  mighty  nation  :  The  defen- 
dants of  Afhur  peopled  Affyria,  (now  Curchjlan)  :  Ar- 
phaxad fettled  in  Chaldaea.  Lud  is  fuppofed  by  Jo- 
fephus  to  have  taken  up  his  relidence  in  Lydia  ; 
though  this  is  much  coniroverted.  Aram,  with  more 
certainty,  is  thought  to  have  fettled  in  Mefopotamia 
and  Syria. 

The  children  of  Ham  were  Cufh,  Mizraim,  Phut, 
and  Canaan.  The  firft  is  theught  to  have  remain- 
ed in  Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  king  of  the  fouth- 
eaftern  parts  of  it  afterwards  called  Khuzejian.  His 
defendants  are  fuppofed  to  have  removed  into  the 
caftern  parts  of  Arabia;  from  whence  they  by  degrees 
migrated  into  the  correfponding  partsof  Africa.  The 
fecond  peopled  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Cyrenaica,  Libya, 
and  the  reft  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  fame  con- 
tinent. The  place  where  Phut  fettled  is  not  known  : 
but  Canaau  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  fettled  in 
Phoenicia  ;  and  to  have  founded  thofe  nations  v\ho  in- 
habited Judea,  and  were  afterwards  exterminated  by 
the  Jews. 

Almoft  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  at  leaft  of  the 
caftern  continent,  being  thus  furnifhed  with  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  probable  that  for  many  years  there  would 
he  few  or  no  quarrels  between  the  different  nations. 
The  paucity  of  their  numbers,  their  diftance  from  one 
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another,  and  their  diverfity  of  language, would  contri-      Civil 
bute  to  keep  them  from  having  much  communication    Hiftory. 
with  each  other.    Hence,  according  to  the  different  ~  ~" v~~'- 
circumftances  in  which  the  different  tribes  were  placed 
fome  would  be  more  civilized  and  others  more  barba- 
rous.   In  this  interval,  alfo  the  different  nations  pro- 
bably acquired  different  characters,  which  afterwards 
they  obftinately  retained,  and  manifeftcdon  all  occa- 
fions;  hence  the  propenfity  of  fome  nations  to  mo- 
narchy, as  the  Afiatics,  and  the  enthuliaftic  dciireof 
the  Greeks  for  liberty  and  republicanifm,  &c.  10 

The  beginning  of  monarchical  governmentwas  very  Foundation 
early  ;  Nimrod  the  fon  of  Cufh  having  found  means  to  ofthe  king- 
make  himfelf  king  of  Babylonia.  In   a  Ihort  time  A-  £°f13,°f. 
fhur  emigrated  from  the  new  kingdom  ;  builtNineveh,  j^yT°^' 
afterwards  capital  of  the  Affyrian  empire  ;    and  two  ' 

other  cities  called  Rezen  and  Rehobcth,  concerning 
the  lituation  of  which  we  are  now  much  in  the  dark. 
Whether  Afhur  at  this  time  fet  up  as  a  king  for  him- 
felf, or  whether  he  held  thefe  cities  as  vaifal  to  Nim- 
rod, is  now  unknown.  It  is  probable,  however.,  that 
about  the  fame  time  various  kingdoms  were  founded 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  which  were  great 
or  fmall  according  to  different  circumftances.  Thus 
the  fcripture  mentions  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Gerar,  So- 
dom, Gomorrah,  &c.  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  and 
we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  thefe  kings  rejgned 
over  nations  which  had  exifted  for  fome  confiderable 
time  before.  X1 

The  firft  confiderable  revolution  we  read  of  is.the  Migration 
migration  of  the  lfraelites  out  of  Egypt,   and  their  ef  the. 
eftablifhment  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  the  hiftory  of  '*      !ite 
thefe  tranfactions  we  muft  refer  to  the  QldTeltament, 
where  the  reader  will  fee  that  it  was  attended  with  the 
moft  terrible  cataftrophe  to  the  Egyptians,  and  with 
the  utter  extermination  of  fome  nations,  "the  defen- 
dants of  Ham,  who  inhabited  Judea.    Whether  the 
overthrow  of  Pharoah  in  the  Red  Sea  could  affect  the 
Egyptian  nation  in  fnch  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them 
of  the  greateft  part  of  their  former  learning,  and  to 
keep  them  for  fome  ages  after  in  a  barbarous  ftate  is  not 
eaiily  determined  ;    but  unlefs  this  was  the  cafe,  it 
feems  exceedingly  difficult  to  account  for  the  total  fi- 
lence  of  their  records  concerning  fuch  a  remarkable  e- 
vent,  and  indeed  for  the  general  confuiion  and  uncer- 
tainty in  which  the  early  hiftory  of  Egypt  is  involved. 
The  fettlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  promifedlandof  Ca- • 
naan  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  about  1491  B.  C. 

For  near  200  years  after  this  period  we  find  no  ac-  Hiftory  of 
count  of  any  other  nations  than  thofe  mentioned  in  the  Greeks, 
fcripture.  About  1280  B.  C.  the  Greeks  began  to  make 
other  nations  feel  the  effects  of  that  enterpriiing  and 
martial  fpirit  for  which  they  were  fo  remarkable,  - 
and  which  they  had  undoubtedly  exercifed  upon  one 
another  long  before.  The  firltcnterprife  was  an  inva- 
fion  of  Colchis  (now  Mingrelia),  for  the  fake  ofthe 
golden  fleece.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  this  ex- 
pedition, it  is  probable  they  Succeeded  in  it ;  and  it 
is  likewife  probable,  that  it  was  this  fpecimen  of  the 
riches  of  Alia  which  inclined  them  fo  much  to  Aliatie 
expeditions  ever  after.  All  this  time  we  are  totally 
in  the  dark  about  the  ftate  of  Afia  and  Africa,  except 
in  fo  far  as  can  be  conjectured  from/cripture.  The 
ancient  empires  of  Babylon,  Affyria,  and  Perfia,  pro- 
bably 
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Civil      bably  ftill  continued  in  th«  former  continent,  and 
Hiftory.    Egypt  and  Ethiopia  feem  to  have  been  confiderable 

*— ""* '  kingdoms  in  the  latter. 

About  1 184  years  B.  C.  the  Greeks  again  diflin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  their  expedition  againft  Troy, 
a  city  of  Phrygia  Minor  ;  which  they  plundered  and 
burnt,  niaflTacring  the  inhabitants  with  the  moft  unre- 
lenting cruelty.  ^Eneas,  a  Trojan  prince,  efcaped  with 
fome  followers  into  Italy,  where  he  became  the  remote 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire.     At  this  time  Greece 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  principalities,  moll 
of  which  feem  to  have  been  in  fubjection  to  Agamem- 
non king  of  Mycene.     In  the  reign  of  Atreus,  the 
father  of  this  Agamemnon,  the  Heradidas,  or  defen- 
dants of  Hercules,  who  had  been  formerly  banifhed  by 
Euryftheus,  were  again  obliged  to  leave  this  country. 
Under  their  champion  Hyllusthey  claimed  the  king- 
dom of  Mycenas  as  their  right,  pretending  that  it  be- 
longed to  their  great  anceftor  Hercules,  who  was  un- 
juftlyideprived  of  it  by  Euryftheus*.     The  contro- 
verfy  was  decided  by  fingle  combat  ;  but  Hyllus  being 
killed,  they  departed,  as  had  been  before  agreed,  under 
a  promife  of  not  making  any  attempt  to  return  for  50 
years.  About  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  alfo,  we  find 
the  Lydians,  Mylians,  and  fome  other  nations  of  A- 
fia  Minor,  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory.  The  names  of  the 
Greek  ftates  mentioned  during  this  uncertain  period 
are,  1.  Slcyon.    2.  Leleg.    3.  Meffina.     4.  Athens. 
5.  Crete.     6.  Argos.      7.  Sparta.     8.  Pelafgia.     9. 
Theflaly.      10.    Attica.      11.    Phocis.      12.    Locris. 
1 3.  Ozela.     14.  Corinth.     15.  Eleufina.     16.  Elis. 
17.  Pilus..     18.  Af-cadia.     19.   Egina.     20.    Ithaca. 
21.  Cephalone.     22.  Phthia.    23.  Phocidia.    24.  E- 
phyra.     25.  Eolia.   26.  Thebes.    27.  Califta.    28.  E- 
tolia.     29.  Doloppa.     30.  Oechalia.     31.  Mycenae. 
32.  Euboea.     33.   Mynia.     34.    Doris.     3J.   Phera. 
36.  Iola.   37.  Trachina.    38.  Thrafprocia.    39.  Myr- 
midonia.     40.   Salamine.     41.    Scyros.     42.   Hype- 
ria  or  Melite.    43.  The  Vulcanian  ifles.   44.  Megara. 
45.  Epirus.  46.  Achaia.    47.  The  ifles  of  the  Egean 
Sea.     Concerning  many  of  thefe  we  know  nothing 
beiides  their  names  :  the  moft  remarkable  particulars 
concerning  the  reft  may  be  found  under  their  refpec- 
tive  articles. 

About  1048  B.  C.  the  kingdom  of  Judea  under 
king  David  approached  its  utmoft  extent  of  power.  In 
its  moft  flourifhing  conditien,  however,  it  never  was 
remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  its  territory.  In  this 
refpect  it  fcarce  exceeded  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ; 
though,  according  to  the  accounts  given  in  fcripture, 
the  magnificence  of  Solomon  was  fupcrior  to  that  of 
the  moft  potent  monarchs  on  earth.  This  extraordi- 
nary wealth  was  owing  partly  to  the  fpoils  amafled  by 
king  David  in  his  conquefts  over  his  various  enemies, 
and  partly  to  the  commerce  with  the  Eaft-Indies 
which  Solomon  had  eftablifhed.  Of  this  commerce  he 
owed  his  fhare  to  the  friendfhip  of  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  whofe  inhabitants  were  now 
the  moft  famed  for  commercial  fkill  in  maritime  af- 
fairs of  any  in  the  whole  world. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  which  happened  about 
•975  B.  C.  the  Jewifli  empire  began  to  decline,  and 
foon  after  many  powerful  ftates  arofein  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  difpofition  of  mankind  in  general 
feems  now  to  have  taken  a  new  turn,  not  eafily  ao 
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counted  for.    In  former  times  whatever  wars  might      Civil 
have  taken  place  between  neighbouring  nations,  we    Hiftory. 
have  no  acceuntof any  extenfive  empire  in  the  whole  v  ~v~" 
world,  or  that  any  prince  undertook  to  reduce  far  di- 
ftant  nations  to  his  fubjection.    The  empire  of  Egypt 
indeed  is  faid  to  have  been  extended  immenfely  to  the 
eaft,  even  before  the  days  of  Sefoftris.    Of  this  coun- 
try, however,  our  accounts  are  fo  imperfect,  that 
fcarce  any  thing  can  be  concluded  from  them.     But 
now,  as  it  were  all  at  once,  we  find  al  moft  every  nation 
aiming  at  univerfal  monarchy,  and  refilling  to  fet  any 
bounds  whatever  to  its  ambition.     The  firft  fhock 
given  to  she  Jewifli  grandeur  was  the  divifion  of  the 
kingdom  into  two  through  the  imprudence  of  Reho- 
boam.  This  rendered  it  more  eafily  a  prey  to  Shilhak 
kingof  Egypt;  who  five  years  after  came  and  pillaged 
Jerufalem,  and  all  the  fortified  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.    The  commerce  to  the  Eaft-Indies  was  now 
difcontinued,  and  eonfequently  the  fources  of  wealth 
in  a  great  meafure  flopped  ;  and  this  added  to  the 
perpetual  wars  between  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah, 
contributed  to  that  remarkable  and  fpeedy  decline 
which  is  now  fo  eafily  to  be  obferved  in  the  Jewifli 
affairs. 

Whether  this  king  Shifliak  was  the  Sefoflris  of  pro- 
fane writers  or  not,  his  expedition  againft  Jerufalem  as 
recorded  in  fcripture  feems  very  much  to  refemble  the 
defultory  conqueft  afcribed  to  Sefoftris.  His  infan- 
try is  faid  to  have  been  innumerable.  Compofed  of 
different  African  nations;  and  his  cavalry  60,000,  with 
1200  chariots  ;  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the 
mighty  armament  afcribed  to  Sefoftris,  and  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Egypt,  n°  2. 
There  indeed  his  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  been  only 
24,000;  but  the  number  of  his  chariots  are  increafed 
to  27,000  ;  which  laft  may  not  anreafonably  be  rec- 
koned an  exaggeration,  and  thefc  fupernumerary  cha- 
riots may  have  been  only  cavalry  :  but  unlefs  we  allow 
Sefoftris  to  be  the  fame  with  Shifliak,  it  feems  impof- 
fible  to  fix  on  any  other  king  of  Egypt  that  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have  undertaken  this  expedition  in  the 
days  of  Solomon. 

Though  the  Jews  obtained  a  temporary  deliverance 
from  Shifliak,  they  were  quickly  after  attacked  by 
new  enemies.    In  941  B.  C.  one  Zerah  an  Ethiopian 
invaded  Judaea  with  an  army  of  a  million  of  infantry 
and  300  chariots  ;  but  was  defeated  with  .great  flaugh-        j4 
ter  by  Afa  king  of  Judah,   who  engaged  him  with  Of  the  Sy- 
an  army  of  580,000  men.     About  this  time  alfo  we  riana, 
find  the  Syrians  grown  a  confiderable  people,  and 
bitter  enemies  both  to  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  ; 
aiming  in  fact  at  the  conqueft  of  both  nations.    Their 
kingdom  commenced  in  the  day  s  of  David,  under  Ha- 
dadezer,  whofe  capital  was  Zobah,  and  who  probably, 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  become  David's  tributary,  after ■ 
having  been  defeated  by  him  in  feveral  engagements. 
Before  the  death  of  David,  however,  one  Rezon,  who 
it  feems  had  rebelled  againft  Hadadezer,  having  found 
means  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Damafcus,   erected 
there  a  new  kingdom,  which  foon  besame  very  power- 
ful. The  Syrian  princes  being  thus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  two  rival  ftates  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  (whofe 
capitals  were  Samaria  and  Jerufalem),  found  it  an 
eafy  matter  to  weaken  them  both,  by  pretending  to 
aflift  the  one  againft  the  other ;  but  a  detail  of  the 
4  A  2  tranfactions 
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Civil  tranfactions  between  the  Jews  and  Syrians  is  only  to 
ILftory..  be  found  in  the  Old  Teftament,  to  which  we  refer. 
In  740  B.  C.  however,  the  Syrian  empire  was  totally 
deftroyed  by  Tiglath  Pilefer  king  of  Affyria  ;  as  was 
alfo  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  by  Shalmanefer  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  in  721.  The  people  were  either  maflacred,  or 
carried  into  captivity  into  Media,  Perfia,  and  the  coun- 
tries about  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

While  the  nations  of  the  eaft  were  thus  deflroying 
each  other,  the  foundations  of  very  formidable  em- 
pires were  laid  in  the  welt,  which  in  procefs  of  time 
were  to  fwallow  up  almoft  all  the  eafrern  ones.     In 
Africa,  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  Tyrian  colony, 
about  869  B.  C.  according  to  thofe  who  afcribe  the 
higheft  antiquity  to  that  city;  but,  according  to  others, 
it  was  founded  only  in  769  or  770  B.  C.     In  Europe 
a  very  confiderable  revolution  wok  place  about  900 
B.  C.     The  Heraclidse,  whom  we  have  formerly  feen 
expelled  from  Greece  by  Atreusthe  father  of  Agamen- 
rron,  after  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts,  at  laft  con- 
quered the  whole  Peloponnefus.     From  this  time  the 
Grecian   Hates  became  more  civilized,  and  their  hi- 
ftory lefs  obfeure.     The  inftitution,   or  rather  the 
revival  and  continuance  of  the  Olympic  games,  in 
776  B.  C.  alfo  greatly  facilitated  the  writing  not  only 
of  their  hiftory,  but  that  of  other  nations  ;  for  as  each 
Olympiad  confided  of  four  years,  the  chronology  of 
every  important  event  became  indubitably  fixed  by  re- 
ferring it  to  fuch  and  fuch  an  Olympiad.  In  748  B.  C. 
or  the  laft  year  of  the  feventh  Olympiad,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  city  of  Rome  were  laid  by  Romuius  ; 
and,  43  years  after,  the  Spartan  Hate  was  new  mo- 
delled, and  received  from  Lycurgus  thofe  laws,  by  ob- 
ferving  of  which  it  afterwards  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch 
1(5        of  fplendor. 
State  of  the      With  the  beginning  of  the  28th  Olympiad,  or  568 
•world  at     B.  C.  commences  the  third  general  period  above  men- 
the  begin-  tioned,  when  profane  hiftory  becomes  fomewhat  more 
Bingoi  the  c\ear>  and  the  relations  concerning  the  different  na- 
T-dnJ^f"  tions  may  be  depended  upon  with  fome  degree  of  cer- 
tainty.    The  general  ftate  of  the  world  was  at  that 
time  as  follows. — The  northern  parts  of  Europe  were 
either  thinly  inhabited,  or  filled  with  unknown  and 
barbarous  nations,  the  anceftors  of  thofe  who  after- 
wards deftroyed  the   Roman  empire.      France  and 
Spain  were  inhabited  by  the  Gomerians  or  Celtes. 
Italy  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  ftates,  ari- 
fing  partly  from  Gaulifh  and  partly  from  Grecian  co- 
lonies ;  among  which  the  Romans  had  already  become 
formidable.    They  were  governed  by  their  king  Ser- 
V-iusTullius;  had  increafed  their  city  by  the  demolition 
of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Rome  ;  and  had  enlarged  their  dominions  by  feveral 
cities  taken  from  their  neighbours.    Greece  was  alfo 
.divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  ftates,  among  which, 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  being  the  moft  remark- 
able, were  rivals  to  each  other.     The  former  had, 
about  599  B.  C.  received  an  excellent  legiflation  from 
Solon,  and  were  enriching  themfelves  by  navigation 
and  commerce  :  the  latter  were  become  formidable  by 
the  martial  inflitutions  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  having  con- 
quered Meffina,  and  added  its  territory  to  their  own, 
■were  juftly  efteemed   the  moft  powerful  people  in 
Greece.    The  other  ftates  of  m©ft  confederation  were 
Corinth,.  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Arcadia. — In.  Alia  great 
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revolutions  had  taken  place.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Affyria  was  deftroyed  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
its  capital  city  Nineveh  utterly  ruined,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  its  inhabitants  carried  to  Babylon.     Nay,  the 
ve  ry  materials  with  which  it  was  built  were  carried  off, 
to  adorn  and  give  ftrength  to  that  ftately  metropolis, 
which  was  then  undoubtedly  the  firft  city  in  the  world. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  a  wife  and  valiant  prince,  now  fat 
en  the  throne  of  Babylon.     By  him  the  kingdom  of 
Judaea  was  totally  overthrown  in  587  B.  C.     Three, 
years  before  this  he  had  taken  and  razed  the  city  of 
Tyre,  and  over-run  all  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.     He 
is  even  faid  by  Jufephus  to  have  conquered  Spain,  and 
reigned  there  nine  years,  after  which  he  abandoned  it 
to  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  this  feems  by  no  means  pro- 
bable.    The  extent  of  the  Babylonian  empire  is  not 
certainly  known  :  but  from  what  is  recorded  of  it  we 
may  conclude,  that  it  was  not  at  all  inferior  even  in 
this  reSpect  to  any  that  ever  exifted  ;  as  the  fcripture 
tells  us  it  was  fuperior  in  wealth  to  any  of  the  fucceed- 
ingones.  We  know  that  it  comprehended  Phoenicia, 
Pateftine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Perfia,  and 
not  improbably  India  alfo  ;  and  from  a  confideration 
of  this  vaft  extent  of  territory,  and  the  riches  with 
which  every  one  of  thefe  countries  abounded,  we  may- 
form  fome  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  mo-: 
narch.      When  we  confider   alfo,   that  the   w.hole 
ftrength  of  this  mighty  empire  was  employed  in  beau- 
tifying the  metropolis,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  won- 
ders of  that  city  as  related  by  Herodotus  to  be  at  all  in- 
credible. See  BABVLON;and  Architecture,  nQ  13. 
As  to  what  paffed  in  the  republic  of  Carthage  about 
thistime,  we  are  quitein  the  dark;  there  beingachafm 
in  its  hiftory  for  no  lefs  than  300  years.  Xy 

4.  The  fourth  general  period  of  hiftory,  namely,  Fourth  pe- 
from  the  end  of  the  fabulous  times  to  the  conqueft  of  nod.  Hi- 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  is  very  fhorr,  including  no  more  fiory  of  the 
than  31  years.  Thisfudden  revolution  was  occafioned  Batylomar 
by  the  mifcondudt  of  Evil-mer-odach,:  I\7ebiichadnez--trn*)i 
zar's  fon,  even  in  his  father's  life-time.  For  having,  in 
a  great  hunting-match  on  occafion  of  his  marriage, 
entered  the  country  of  the  Medes,  and  fome  of  his 
troops  coming  up  at  the  fame  time  to  relieve  thegar- 
rifons  in  thofe  places,  he  joined  them  to  thofe  already 
with  him, and  without  the  leaft  provocation  began  1© 
plunder  and  lay  wafte  the  neighbouring  country.  This 
produced  an  immediate  revolt,  which  quickly  extended 
over  all  Media  and  Perfia.  The  Medes,  headed  by 
Aftyages  and  his  fon  Cyaxares,  drove  back  Evil-mero- 
dach  and  his  party  with  great  flaughter  ;  nor  doth  it 
appear  that  they  were  afterwards  reduced  even  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  himfelf.  The  new  empire  continued' 
daily  to  gather  ftrength  ;  and  at  laft  Cyrus,  Aftyages's 
grandfon,  a  prince  of  great  prudence  and  valour,  being 
made  generaliffimo  of  the  Median  and  Perfian  forces, 
took  Babylon  itfelf  in  the  year  538  B.  C.  as  related 
under  the  article  Babylon.  i& 

During  this  period  the  Romans  increafed  in  power  of  the 
under  the  wife  adminiftration  of  their  king  Servius  Romans, 
Tullius,  who,  though  a  pacific  prince,  rendered  his  Greeks, 
people  more  formidable  by  a  peace  of  20  years  than  ^'p"*-. 
his  predeceffors  had  done  by  all  their  viclories.    The  fiailSj 
Greeks,  even  at  this  early  period,  began  to  interfere 
with  the  Perfians,  on  account  of  the  lonians  or  Gre- 
cian colonies  in  Afia  Minor.     Thefe  had  been  fub- 
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dued  by  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia  about  the  year  562, 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  death.     Whether  the 
'  Lydians  had  been  fubaued  by  the  Babylonith  monarcn 
or  hot,  is  not  now  to  be  ascertained  ;    though  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  were  either  in  fubjedion  to 
him,  or  greatly  awed  by  his  power,   as  before  his 
death  nothing  confideraDle  was  undertaken  by  them. 
It  is  indeed  probable,  that  during  the  infanityof  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, fpoken  of  byDaniel,  the  affairs  of  hisking- 
dom  would  fall  into  confulion ;  and  many  of  thole  prin- 
ces whom  he  formerly  retained  in  fubjection  would  fet 
up  for  themfelves.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  if  the 
Babylonians  did  not  regard  Craefus  as  their  fubjeft, 
they  looked  upon  him  to  be  a  very  faithful  ally  ;  info- 
much  that  they  celebrated  an  annual  feaft  in  comme- 
moration of  a  vicfory  obtained  by  him  over  the  Scy- 
thians. After  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Crcefus. 
fubdued  many  nations  in  Alia  Minor,   and  among  the 
reft  the  Iooians,  as  already  related.  They  were,  how- 
c veil  greatly  attached  to  his  government ;  for  though 
they  paid  him  tribute,  and  were  obliged  to  furnilh  him 
with  fome  forces  in  time  of  war,  they  were  yet  free 
from  all  kind  of oppreffion.  When  Cyrus  therefore  was 
proceeding  in  his  conquefts  of  different  parts  of  the 
-Babylonilh  empire,  before  he  proceeded  to  attack  the 
capital,  the  lonians  refufed  to  fubmit  to  him,  though 
he  offered  them  very  advantageous  terms.     But  foon 
after,  Crcefus  himfelf  being  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
fpner,  the  lonians  fent  ambalfadors  to  Cyrus,  ofterisg 
to  fubmit  on  the  terms  which  had  formerly  been  pro- 
pofed.     Tfaefe  terms  were  now  refufed  ;  and  the  lo- 
nians being  determined  to  re  lift,,  applied  to  the  Spar- 
tans for  aid.    Though  the  Spartans  at  that  time  could 
.not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  countrymen  any 
affiftance,   they  fent  ambalRdors  to  Cyrus  with    a 
threatening  meiTage  ;  towhich  he  returned  a  contsmp- 
tuous  aufwer,   and  then  forced  the  Ioi.ians  to  fubmit 
at  difcretion,  five  years  before  the  taking  of  Babylon. 
Thus  commenced  the  hatred  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians;   and  thus  we  fee,  that  in  the  two  firlt  great 
monarchies  the  feeds  uf  their  destruction  were  fown 
even  before  the  monarchies  themfelves  were  eftablifh- 
ed.  For  while  Nebuchadnezzar  wasrailingthe  Babylo- 
riim  empire  to  its  utmofl  height,  hisfon  wasdeitroying 
what  his  father  built  up  ;    and  at  the  very  time  when 
Cyrus  was  cflablilhing  the  Perfian  monarchy,  by  his 
ill-timed  feverity  to  the  Gieeks  he  made  that  warlike 
people  his  enemies,  whom  his  fuccelfors  were  by.  no 
mears  able  to  refill,  and  who  would   probably  have 
overcome  Cyrus  himfelf,  had  they  united  in  order  to 
attack  him.  The  tranfadions  of  Africa  during  this  pe- 
riod are  almoft  entirely  unknown  ;  though  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Carthaginians  enriched  themfelves  by 
means  of  their  commerce,  which  enabled  them  af- 
terwards to  at  tain  tofuchaconiiderablefhare  of  power. 
5.  Cyrus  having  now  become  mailer  of  all  the  eafl, 
the  Afiatic  affairs  coniinued:  fcr  fome  time  in  a  A  ate  of 
tranquillity.    The  jews  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  rebuild  their  temple,  and  again 
etlablilh  their  worfhip,  of  all  which  an  accountis  g  iven 
in  the  facred  writings,  though  undoubtedly  they  mull 
have  been  in  a  ftate  of  dependence  on  the  Perfians 
from  that  time  forward.  Cambyfes  the  fuccelTer  of  Cy- 
rus added  Egypt  to  his  empire,  which  had  either  not 
ftbmitted  to  Cyrus,  or.  revoked  foon.  after  his  deat,h.  . 
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He  intended  alfo  to  have  fubdued  the  Carthaginians  ; 

but    as  the  Phoenicians  refufed  to  fupply  him  with    Hiftory. 

ihips  to  fight  againit  their  own  countrymen,  he  was   *— — 

obliged  to  lay  this  deiign  aiide. 

In  517  B.  C.  the  Babylonians  raiding  themfelves 
gnevouily  oppreffed  by  their  Perfian  mailers,  refolved 
to  make  off  the  yoke,  and  fet  up  for  themfelves.  For 
this  purpole,  they  took  care  to  ltore  their  city  with  all 
manner  of  provisions  ;  and  when  Darius  Hyltafpes, 
then  king  or  Periia,  advanced  againft  them,  they  took 
the  molt  barbarous  method  that  can  be  imao-ined  of 
preventing  an  unneceilary  confumption  of  thofc  pro. 
vilions,  which  they  had  fo  carefully  amailed.  Havino- 
colleded  all  the  women,  old  men,  and  children,  into 
one  place,  they  Strangled  them  without  diftinction, 
whether  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  or  filters; 
every  one  being  allowed  to  fave  only  the  wife  he  liked 
belt,  and  a  maid  fervant  to  do  the  work  of  the  houfe. 
This  cruel  policy  did  not  avail  them  :  their  city  was 
taken  by  treachery  (for  it  wasimpoifible  to  take  it 
by  force) ;  after  which  the  king  caufed  the  walls  of 
it  to  be  beaten  down  from  200  to  50  cubits  height, 
that  theis  ftrength  might  no  longer  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  inhabitants  to  revolt.  Darius  then  turned 
his  arms  againit  the  Scythians  ;  but  finding  that  ex- 
pedition turn  out  both  tedious  and  unprofitable,  he 
directed  his  courfe  eaftward,  and  reduced  all  the 
country  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  lonians  revolted  ;  and  being  affifled  by  the  Greeks,  . 
a  war  commenced  between  the  two  nations, which  was. 
not  thoroughly  extinguiihed  but  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Perfian  empire,  in  330  B.  C.  The  lonians,  how- 
ever, were  for  this  time  obliged  to  fubmit,  after  awar 
of  fix  years  ;  and  were  treated  with  great  feverity  by 
the  Perfians.  The  conqueft  of  Greece  itfelf  was  then 
projected  :  but  the  expeditions  for  that  purpofe  ended 
moil  unfortunately  for  the  Perfians,  and  encouraged 
the  Greeks  to  make  reprisals  on  them,  in  which  they 
fucceeded  according  to  their  utmofl  willies  ;  and  had 
it  only  been  poffible  for  them  to  have  agreed  among 
themfelves,  the  dowufal  of  the  Perfian  empire  would 
have  happened  much  fooner  than.it  did.  See  Athens, 
Sparta,  Macedon,  and  Persia. 

In  459  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  their  liberty,  but  were  reduced  after  a  war  of  - 
fix  years.  In  413  B.  C.  they  revolted  a  fecond  time  : 
and  being  affiited  by  the  Sidoniaijs,  drew  upon  the 
latter  that  terrible  deftruction  foretoldby  theprophets; 
while  they  themfelves  werefo  thoroughly  humbled, 
that  tiny  never  after  made  any  attempt  to  recover 
their  liberty. 

The  year  403  B.  C.  proved  remarkable  for  the  re- 
volt of  Cyrus  againit  hisbrother  ArtaxerxesMnemon; 
in  which,  through  his  ownraihnefs,  he  mifcarried,  and 
loft  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  in  the  province  of 
Babylon..  Ten  thoufand  Greek  mercenaries, who  ferv- 
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ed  in  his.  army,  made<  their  way  back  into  Greece,  Xeno- 
thoughfurroundedonall  fides  by  the  enemy, and  in  the  phon's  re- 
heart  of  a  hoftile  country.  In  this  retreat  they  were  treat.., 
commanded  byXenophcn.wbo  has  received  the  high eil 
praifes  on  account,  of  his  conduct  and  military  fkill  in 
bringing  it  to  a  hapyy  conclufion.  Two  years  after, 
the  invalions  of  Agefilaus  king  of  Sparta  threatened 
the  Perfian  empire  with  total  deftruction  $  from  which 
however,  it  was  relieved  by  his  being  recalled  in  order  • 
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Civil      to  defend  his  own  country  againft  the  other  Grecian 
Hiftory.    ftates  ;  and  after  this  the  Perfian  affairs  continued  in 
'~^f~  '  a  more  profperons  way  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Hiftory  of       During  all  this  time,  the  volatile  and  giddy  temper 
the.Greeks.  of  the  Greeks,  together  with  their  enthuliaftic  delire 
of  romantic  exploits,were  preparing  fetters  forthem- 
felves,  which  indeed  feemed  to  be  abfolutely  necefTary 
to  prevent  them  from  deftroying  one  another.  A  zeal 
for  liberty  was  what  they  all  pretended;  baton  every 
.occalion  it  appeared,  that  this  love  of  liberty  was  only 
a  deiire  of  dominion.  No  ftate  in  Greece  could  bear  to 
iee  another  equal  toitfclf ;  and  hence  their  perpetual 
eon tefls  for  pre- eminence, which  could  not  but  weaken 
the  whole  body,  and  render  them  an  eafy  prey  to  an 
ambitious  and  politic  prince,  who  was  capable  of  ta- 
king advantage  of  thofe  diviiions.     Being  all  eqaally 
impatient  of  reftraint,  they  never  could  bear  to  fabmit 
to  any  regular  government;  and  hence  their  determi- 
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all  her  great  men,  and  no  general  was  now  to  be 
found  capable  of oppofing  Philip  with  fuccefs. 

The  king  of  Macedon  being  now  mafler  of  all 
Greece,  projected  the  conqueft  of  Afia.  To  this  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  which  had  attended 
the  Perfians  in  their  expeditions  againft  Greece,  the 
fuceeues  of  the  Greeks  in  their  invalions,  and  there- 
treat  of  the  ten  thoufand  under  Xenophon.  All  thefe 
events  fhowed  the  weaknefs  of  the  Perfians,  their  vaft 
inferiority  to  the  Greeks  in  military  fkill,  and'  how 
eafily  their  empire  might  be  overthrown  by  a  proper 
union  among  the  ftates. 

Philip  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  his  grand  defign,  Conqueftof 
when  he  was  murdered  by  fome  aflaffins.  His  fon  A-  'Perfia  by 
lexander  was  pofTefTed  of  every  quality  necefTary  for  Alexander, 
the  execution  of  fo  great  a  plan  ;  and  his  impetuofity 
of  temper  made  him  execute  it  with  a  rapidity  un- 
heard of  either  before  or  fince.  It  mull:  be  confefTed. 
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nations  werenothing  but  the  deciiions  of  a  mere  mob,  indeed,  that  the  Perfian  empire  was  now  ripe  for  de- 

ofwhich  they  had  afterwards  almoft  conftantly  reafon  ftru&ion,  and  could  not  in  all  probability  have  with- 

to  repent.     Hence  alfo  their  bale  treatment  of  thofe  flood  an  enemy  much  lefs  powerful  than  Alexander, 

eminent  men  whom  they  ought  moft  to  have  honoured;  The  Afiatics  have  in  all  ages  been  much  inferior  to  the 


European  uations  in  valour  and  military  fkill.  They 
were  now  funk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy  ;  and  what 
was  worfe,  they  feem  at  this  period  to  have  been  feized 
with  that  infatuation  and  diftraftion  of  counfels  which 
fcarce  ever  fails  to  be  a  forerunner  of  the  deftruction 
of  any  nation.  The  Perfian  miniftersperfuaded  their 
fovereign  to  reject  the  prudent  advice  that  was  given, 
taking  of  their  city  by  the  Spartans.  In  370,  that  of    him,  of  diltreffingAlexander  by  laying  wafte  thecoun- 

try,  and  thus  forcing  him  to  return  for  want  of  provi- 
fions.  Nay,  they  even  prevented  him  from  engaging 
the  enemy  in  the  moft  proper  manner,  by  dividing  his 
forces  ;  and  perfuaded  him  to  put  Charidemusthe  A- 
thenian  to  death,  who  had  promifed,  with  ioorooo 
men,  of  whom  one  third  were  mercenaries, to  drive  the 
Greeks  out  of  Afia.  In  fhort,  Alexander  met  with 
only  two  checks  in  his  Perfian  expedition.  The  one 
was  from  the  city  of  Tyre,whichfor  feven  months  re- 
fitted hisutmoft  efforts  ;  the  other  was  from  Memnon 
the  Rhodian,  whohad  undertaken  to  invade  Macedo- 
nia. The  firft  of  thefe  obftacles  Alexander  at  laftgot 
over,  and  treated  the  governor  and  inhabitants  with 
the  utmoft  cruelty.  The  other  was  fcarce  felt ;  for 
Memnon  died  after  reducing  fome  of  the  Grecian 
iflands,  and  Darius  had  no  other  general  capable  of' 
lllyrians;  and,  beingnoftrangertothe  weakened fitua-  conducting  the  undertaking.  The  power  of  the  Per- 
tion  of  Greece,  began  almoft  immediately  to  meditate  fian  empire  was  totally  broke  by  the  victory  gained 
the  conqueft  of  it.  The  particulars  of  this  enterprize  over  Darius  at  Arbela  in  331  B.C.  andnextyeara 
are  related  under  thearticle  Macedon  :here  itisfuf-  total  end  was  put  to  it  by  the  murder  of  the  king  by 
ficient  to  take  notice,  that  by  firft  attacking  thofe  he     BeiTus  one  of  his  fubjects.  2J 

was  fure  he  could  overcome,  by  corrupting  thofe  whom         The  ambition  of  Alexander  was  not  to  be  fatisfied  His  con- 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  attack,  by  fometimes  pre-     with  the  pofTeffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  or  indeed  queft  of  ex- 
tending 10  affift  one  ftate  and  fometimes  another,  and     of  any  other  on  earth.    Nothing  lefs  than  the  total  thema- 

fubjection  of  the  world  itfelf  feemed  fufficient  to  him;  tionsi 
and  therefore  he  was  now  prompted  to  invade  every 
country  of  which  he  could  only  learn  the  name,  whe- 
ther it  had  belonged  to  the  Perfians  or  not.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  difpofition,  he  invaded  and  reduced 
Hyrcania,  Bactria,  Sogdia,  and  all  that  vaft  tract  of 
country  now  called  Bukbaria.  At  lafl,  having  entered 
India,  he  reduced. all  the  nations  to  the  river  Hypha- 
fis,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus.  But  when  he 
would  have  proceeded  farther,  and  expended  his  con- 
quefts  quite  to  the  eaftern  extremities  of  Afia,  his 

troops 


as  Miltiades,  Ariftides,Themiftocles,  Alcibiades,  So 
crates,  Phocion,  &c.  The  various  tranfactions  be- 
tween the  Grecian  ftates,  though  they  make  a  very 
confiderable  figurein  particular  hidory,  make  none  at 
all  in  a  general  fketch  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  We 
ihall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  in  404  B.  C.  the  A- 
thenian  power  was  in  a  manner  totally  broken  by  the 


the  Spartansreceived  a  feverecheck  from  theThebans 
at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  ;  and  eight  years  after  was 
flill  further  reduced  by  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Epa- 
minondas the  great  enemy  of  the  Spartans  was  killed ; 
but  this  only  proved  a  more  fpeedy  means  of  fubju- 
gating  all  the  ftates  to  a  foreign,  and  at  that  time 
defpicablc,  power.  The  Macedonians,  a  barbarous 
nation,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  ftates  of  Greece,  were 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  reduced  to 
the  loweft  ebb  by  the  lllyrians,  another  nation  of  bar- 
barians in  the  neighbourhood.  The  king  of  Macedon 
being  killed  in  an  engagement,  Philip  his  brother 
departed  fromThebes, where  he  had  ftudied  the  art  of 
war  under  Epaminondas,  in  order  to  take  pofreflionof 
his  kingdom.  Being  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  poli- 
cy, he  quickly  fettled  his  own  affairs  ;  vanquifhed  the 


by  impofmg  upon  all  as  beft  ferved  his  tarn,  he   ju 


laft  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Greeks  to  make 
any  refiftance,  at  leaft  fuch  as  could  keep  him  from 
gaining  his  end.  In  338  B.  C.  he  procured  himfelf 
to  be  elected  general  of  the  Amphictyons,  or  council 
of  the  Grecian  ftates,  under  pretence  of  fettling  fome 
troubles  at  that  time  in  Greece  ;  but  having  once  ob- 
tained liberty  to  enter  that  country  with  an  army,  he 
quickly  convinced  the  ftates  that  they  mull  all  fubmit 
to  his  will.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  ;  but  the  inteftinewars  of  Greece  had  cut  off 
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troops  pofitively  refufedto  follow  him  farther,  and  he 
was  conftrained  to  return.  In  323,  this  mighty  con- 
queror died  of  a  fever ;  without  having  t;me  to  fettle 
the  affairs  of  his  vaft  extended  empire,  or  even  to 
name  his  fucceifor. 

While  the  Grecian  empire  thus  fuddenly  fprung  up 
in  the  eaft,  the  rival  ftates  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were 
making  conliderable  advances  in  the  weft.    The  Ro- 
mans were  eftablifhing  their  empire  on  the  mod  folid 
foundations  ;  to  which  their  particular  lituation  natu- 
rally contributed.  Being  originally  little  better  than  a 
parcel  of  lawlcfs  banditti„they  were  defpifed  and  hated 
by  the  neighbouring  ftates.  This  foon  produced  wars  ; 
in  which,  at  hrit  from  accidental  circumftances,  and 
afterwards  from  their  fuperior  valour  and  conduit,  the 
Romans  proved  almoft  conKanily  victorious.  Thejea- 
louiies  which  prevailed  among  the  Italian  ftates,  and 
their  ignorance  of  their  trueintereft,  prevented  them 
from  combining  againft  that  afpiring  nation, and  cru th- 
ing it  in  its  infancy,  which  they  might  eaiily  have 
dorfle  ;  while  in  the  meantime  the  Romans,  being  kept 
in  a\tate  of  continual  warfare/became  at  laft  fuch  ex- 
pert foldiers,  that  no  other  ftate  on  earth  could  refill 
them.  During  the  time  of  their  kings  they  had  made 
a  very  conliderable  figure  among  the  Italian  nations; 
but  after  their  expuliion,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  republic,  their  conquers  became  much  more  rapid 
and  extenfive.     In  jot  B.  C.   they  fubdued  the  Sa- 
bines  ;  eight  years  after,  the  Latins  ;  and  in  399  the 
city  of  Veii,  the  ftrongeft  in  Italy  excepting  Rome  it- 
fclf,  Was  taken  after  a  liege  of  ten  years.     But  in  the 
midil  of  their  fucceffes  a  fudden  irruprion  of  the  Gauls 
had  almoft  put  an  end  to  their  power  and  nation  at 
once.  The  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  383  B.C. 
and  the  capitol  on  the  point  of  being  furprifed,  when 
the  Gauls, who  were  climbing  up  the  walls  in  the  night 
were  accidentally  difcovered  and  repulfed*.  In  a  fhort 
time  Rome  was  rebuilt  with  much  greater  fplendor 
than  before,  but  now  a  general  revolt  and  combina- 
tion of  the  nations  formerly  fubdued  took  place.  The 
Romans,  however,  ftill  got  the  better  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  but,  even  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Camil- 
lus's  death,  which  happened  about  352  B.  C.  their 
territories  fcarce  extended  fix  or  feven  leagues  from 
the  capital.     The  republic  from  the  beginning  was 
agitated  by  thofe  diifentions  which  at  laft  proved  its 
ruin.    The  people  had  been  divided  by. Romulus  into 
two  clalfes,  namely  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  anfwer-  ' 
ing  to  Britifh  nobility  ami  com  monai  ty .  Between  th efe- 
two  bodies  were  perpetual  jealoufiesand  contentions;- 
which  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  conquefts, 
arid  revived  the  hopesofthe  nations  they  had  conquer- 
ed. The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  perpetually  op- 
pofing  the  confuls  and  military  tribunes.  The  fenate 
hao  often  recourfe  to  a  dictator  endowed  with  abfolute 
power  ;  and  then  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  Ro- 
man troops  made  them  victorious  :  but  the  return  of 
domeftic  feditions  gave  the  fuljugated  nations  an  op- 
portunity of  making  off  the  yoke.     Thus  had  the 
Romans  continued  for  near  400  years,    running  the 
fame  round  of  wars  with  the  fame  enemies,  and  reap- 
ing very  little  advantage  from  their  conquefts,  till  at 
laft  matters  Mere  compounded  by  choofing  one  of  the 
conmlsfrom  among  the  plebeians  ;  and  from  this  time 
dueiiy  we  may  date  the  profperity  of  Rome,  fo  that 


by  the  time  that  Alexander  the  Great  died  they  were 
held  in  conliderable  eftimation  among  foreign  nations. 

The  Carthaginians  in  the  mean  time  continued  to 
enrich  themfelves  by  commerce  ;  but,  being  Id's  con- 
verfant  in  military  affairs,  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  Romans  in  power,  though  they  excelled  them  in 
wealth.  A  new  Hate,  however,  made  its  appearance 
during  this  period,  which  may  be  faid  to  have  taught 
the  Carthaginians  the  art  of  war,  and  by  bringing 
them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans,  proved 
the  firft  fource  of  contention  between  thefe  two  pow- 
erful nations.  This  was  the  ifland  of  Sicily.  At  what 
time  people  were  hrit  fettled  on  it,  is  not  now  to 
be  afcertained.  The  firft  inhabitants  we  read  of  were 
called  Sicani,  Siculi,  Lajtrigones,  &c.  but  of  thefe  we 
know  little  or  nothing.  In  the  fecond  year  of  the 
17th  Olympiad,  or  710  B.  C.  fome  Greek  colonies 
are  faid  to  have  arrived  on  the  ifland,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  founded  fever.il  cities,  of  which  Syracufe  was  the 
chief.  The  Syracufans  at  lalt  fubdued  the  original 
inhabitants  ;  though  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  lat- 
ter were  ever  well  affected  to  their  government,  and 
therefore  v  ere  on  all  occalions  ready  to  revolt.  The 
firft  confiderable  prince,  or,  (as  he  is  called  by  the 
Greeks,)  tyrant of  Syracufe,  was  Gelon,who  obiained 
the  fovereignty  about  the  year  483  B.  C.  At  what 
time  the  Carthaginians  hrit  carried  their  armsinto Si- 
cily is  not  certainly  known  ;  only  we  are  affured,  that 
they  poifeircd  fome  part  of  the  ifland  as  early  as  505 
B.  C.  For  in  the  time  of  the  firft  confuls,  the  Ro- 
mans and  Carthaginians  entered  into  a  treaty  chiefly 
in  regard  to  matters  of  navigation  and  commerce ;  by 
which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  Romans  who  fhould 
touch  at  Sardinia,  or  that  part  of  the  ifland  which  be- 
longed to  Carthage  fhould  be  received  therein  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Carthaginians  themfelves.  Whence  it 
appears,that  the  dominion  ofCarthage  already  extend  ^ 
ed  over  Sardinia  and  part  of  Sicily  :  but  in  28  years- 
after,  they  had  been  totally  driven  out  by  Gelon  ; 
which  probably  was  the  firft  exploit  performed  by  him. 
This  appears  from  his  fpeech-  to  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  ambaffadors  who  deliredhis  afuftance  againit 
the  forces  of  Xerxes  king,  of  Perfia.  The  Carthagi- 
nians made  many  attempts  to  regain  their  poffefTionsin 
this  ifland,  whi.h  occafioned  long  and  bloody  wars  be- 
tween them  and  the  Greeks,  as  related  under  thear- 
tklesCARTHAGE  andSiciLY.  This  iiland  alfo proved 
the  fcene  of  much  flaughter  and  bloodfhed  in  the  wars 
of  the  Greeks  with  one  another*.  Before  the  year 
325  B.C.  however,  the  Carthaginians  had  made  them- 
felves mafters  of  a  very  conliderable  part  of  the  ifland; 
from  whence  all  the  power  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
diflodge  them.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  obferve,  that  af- 
ter the  deftructiun  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great,, 
almoft  all  the  commerce  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
world  fell  to  the  fhare  of  the  Carthaginians.  Whether 
they  had  at  thistime  made  any  fettlement  in  Spain,  is 
not  knowm  It  is  certain,  that  they  traded  to  that 
country  for  the  fake  of  the  filver,  in  which  it  was 
very  rich  ;  as  they  probably  alio  did  to  Britain,  for 
the  tin  with  which  it  abounded.  . 

6.  The  beginning  ef  the  fixth  period  prefents  us  with 
a  ftate -of  the  world  entirely  different  from  the  fore- 
going. We  now  behold  all  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
world,  from  the  confines,  of  Italy  k>  the  river  Indus, 

and 
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and  beyond  it,  newly  united  in  one  vaft  empire^  and 
at  the  fame  time  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  for  want  of  a 
proper  head  ;  the  weftern  world  filled  with  fierce  and 
lavage  nations,  whom  the  rival  republics  of  Carthage 
and  Rome  were  preparing  to  enflave  as  faft  as  they 
could.  The  firft remarkable  events  took  place  in  the 
.  Macedonian  empire.-Alexander,  as  already  obferved, 
had  not  diiiinclly  named  any  fucceflbr  ;  but  he  had 
left  behind  him  a  viclorious,  and,  we  may  fay,  invin- 
cible army,  commanded  by  mod  expert  officers,  all  of 
them  ambitions  of  fnpreme  authority.  Iris  not  to  be 
fuppofcd  that  peace  could -long  be  preferved  in  fitch  a 
iituation.  For  a  number  of  years,  indeed,  nothing  was 
to  be  feen  or  heard  of  but  the  molt  horrid  (laughters, 
and  wickednefs  of  every  kind;  until  at  lall  the  mother, 
wives,  children,  brothers,  and  even  tillers  of  Alexan- 
der were  cut  off  ;  not  one  of  the  family  of  that  great 
conqueror  being  left  alive.  When  matters  were  a  little 
fettled,  four  new  empires,  each  of  them  of  no  fmall 
extent,  had  arifen  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
Caflander,the  fon  of  Antipater,  had  Macedonia,  and 
all  Greece  ;  Antigonus,  Afia  Minor  ;  Seleucus  had 
Babylon,  and  the  eaftern  provinces;  and  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  Egypt,  and  the  weilern  ones.  One  of  thefe 
empires,  however,  quickly  fell  ;  Antigonus  being  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Seleucus  and  Lylimachus  at  the 
battle  of  Ipfus,  in  301  B.  C.  The  greatefl:  part  of 
his  dominions  then  fell  to  Seleucus  ;  but  feveral  pro- 
vinces took  the  opportunity  of  thefe  confufions  to 
lhake  oft' the  Macedonian  yoke  altogether  ;  and  thus 
were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Per- 
gamus,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  two  moft 
powerful  and  permanent  empires,however,were  thofe 
of  Syria,  founded  by  Seleucus,  and  Egypt  by  Ptolemy 
Lagus.  The  kings  of  Macedon,  though  they  did  not 
preferve  the  fame  authority  over  the  Grecian  flates 
thatAlexander,  Antipater,  and  Callander,  had  done, 
yet  effectually  prevented  them  from  thofe  outrages 
upon  one  another,  for  which  they  had  formerly  been 
fo  remarkable.  Indeed,  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  their  condition  was  better  or  worfe 
than  before  tbey  were  conquered  by  Philip  ;  fince, 
though  they  were  now  prevented  from  deftroying  one 
another,  they  were  moft  grievoully  opprefled  by  the 
Macedonian  tyrants. 

While  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world  were  thus  de- 
luged with  blood,  and  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander 
were  pulling  to  pieces  the  empire  which  he  had  efta- 
blifhed  ;  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  proceeded  in 
their  attempts  to  enfiave  the  nations  of  the  weft.  The 
.  Romans,  ever  engaged  in  war,  conquered  one  city 
and  ftate  after  another,  till  about  the  year  253  B.C. 
they  had  made  themfelvesmafters  of  almoft  the  whole 
of  Italy.  During  all  this  time  they  had  met  only  with 
a  fmglecheck  in  their  conquefts  ;  and  that  was  the 
invafion  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  That  ambitious 
and  fickle  prince  had  pr.ije&ed  the  conqueft  of  Italy, 
which  he  fancied  would  be  an  eafy  matter.  Accord- 
ingly, in  271  B.  C.  he  entered  that  country,  and 
maintained  a  war  with  the  Romans  for  fix  years  ;  till 
at  laft,  being  utterly  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus,  he 
■Was  obliged  to  return. 

The  Romans  had  no  foorter  made  themfelves  mafters 
<j.f  Italy,  than  they  wanted  only  a  pretence  to  carry 
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their  arms  out  of  it  ;  and  this  pretence  was  foon  found 
out.  Being  invited  into  Sicily  to  aflift  the  Mamer- 
tines  againft  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, they  immediately  commenced  a  war  with 
the  latter,  which  continued  with  the  utmoft  fury  for 
■23  years.  The  war  ended  greatly  to  the  difadvantage 
of  the  Carthaginians,  chiefly  owing  to  the  bad  con- 
duct of  their  generals  ;  none  of  whom,  Hamilcar  Bar- 
cas  alone  excepted,  feem  to  have  been  pofiefled  of  any 
degree  of  military  fidll ;  and  the  ftate  had  firfFered  too 
many  misfortunes  before  he  entered  upon  the  com- 
mand, for  him  or  any  other  to  retrieve  it  at  that  time. 
The  confequcnce  of  this  war  was  the  entire  lofs  of 
Sicily  to  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  foon  after,  the  Ro- 
mans feized  on  the  iiland  of  Sardinia. 

Hamilcar  perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  alter- 
native, but  that  in  a  fliort  time  either  Carthage  muft 
conquer  Rome,  or  Rome  would  conquer  Carthage, 
bethought  himfelf  of  a  method  by  which  his  country 
might  become  equal  to  that  haughty  republic.  This 
was  by  reducing  all  Spain,  in  which,  the  Carthagini- 
ans had  already  conliderable  poflefiions,  and  from  the 
mines  of  which  they  drew  great  advantages.  He 
had,  therefore,  no  fooner  finilhed  the  war  with  the 
mercenaries,  which  fucceeded  that  with  the  Romans, 
than  he  fet  about  the  conqueft  of  Spain.  This,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  live  to  accomplish,  though  he  made 
great  progrefs  in  it.  His  fomAfrirubal  continued  the 
war  with  fuccefs  ;  till  at  laft,  the  Romans,  jealous  of 
his  progrefs,  perfuaded  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
them,  by  which  he  engaged  himfelf  to  make  the  river 
Iberus  the  boundary  of  his  conquefts.  This  treaty 
probably  was  never  ratified  by  the  fenate  of  Carthage; 
nor,  though  it  had,  would  it  have  been  regarded  by 
Hannibal,  who  fucceeded  Afdrubal  in  the  command, 
and  had  fworn  perpetual  enmity  with  the  Romans. 
The  tranfactionsof  the  fecond  Punic  war  are  perhaps 
the  moft  remarkable  which  the  hiftory  of  the  world 
can  afford.  Certain  it  is,  that  nothing  can  fhowmore 
clearly  the  flight  foundations  upon  which  the  greatefl 
empires  are  built.  We  now  fee  the  Romans,  the  na- 
tion moft  remarkable  for  their  military  fkill  in  the 
whole  world,  and  who,  for  more  than  500  years,  had 
been  conftantly  victorious,  unable  to  refift  the  efforts 
of  one  fingle  man.  At  the  fame  time  we  fee  this  man, 
though  evidently  the  firft  general  in  the  world,  loft 
folely  for  want  of  a  flight  fupport.  In  former  times, 
the  republic  of  Carthage  fupplied  her  generals  in  Si- 
cily with  hundreds  of  thoufands,  though  their  enter- 
prizes  were  almoft  conftantly  unfuccefsful  ;  but  now 
Hannibal,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  defign,  merely  for  want  of  20  or  30,00® 
men.  That  degeneracy  and  infatuation,  which  never 
fails  to  overwhelm  a  falling  nation,  or  rather  which 
is  the  caufe  of  its  fall,  had  now  infected  the  councils 
of  Carthage,  and  the  fupplies  were  denied.  Neither 
was  Carthage  the  only  infatuated  nation  at  this  time. 
Hannibal,  whofe  prudence  never  forfook  him  either 
inprofperity  or  adverfity,  in  the  height  of  his  good 
fortune  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Philip  king  of 
Macedon.  Had  that  prince  fent  an  army  to  the  af- 
liftance  of  the  Carthaginians  iu  Italy  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  Romans  would  have  been  forced  to  aecept  of  that 
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peace  which  they  fo  haughtily  refufed  f ;  and  indeed, 
this  offer  of  peace,  in  the  midft  of  fo  much  fuccefs,  is 
an  inflance  of  moderation  which  perhaps  does  more 
honour  to  the  Carthaginian  general  than  all  the  mili- 
tary exploits  he  performed.  Philip,  however,  could 
not  be  roufed  from  his  indolence,  nor  fee  that  hisown 
ruin  was  connected  with  that  of  Carthage.  The  Ro- 
mans had  now  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Sicily:  afler 
which  they  recalled  Marcellus,  with  his  victorious  ar- 
my, to  be  employed  againft  Hannibal;  and  the  con- 
fluence at  laft  was,  that  the  Carthaginian  armies, 
unhipported  in  Italy,  could  not  conquer  it,  but  were 
recalled  into  Africa,  which  the  Romans  had  invaded. 
The  fouthern  nations  feem  to  have  been  as  blind  to 
their  own  intereft  as  the  northern  ones.  They  ought 
to  have  feen,thatit  was  neceflaryfor  them  topreferve 
Carthage  from  being  deftroyed  ;  but,  inftead  of  this, 
Mafmifla  king  ofNumidia  allied  with  the  Romans, 
and  by  his  means  Hannibal  was  overcome  at  the 
battle  of  Zama  *,  which  finifhed  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
in  188  B.  C. 

Tl^e  event  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  determined  the 
fate  ofalmoft  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world.  All 
this  time,  indeed,  the  empires  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  had  been  promoting  their  own  ruin  by 
mutual  wars  and  inteftine  divilions.  The  Syrian 
empire  was  now  governed  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 
who  feems  to  have  had  little  right  to  fuch  a  title. 
His  empire,  though  diminifhed  by  the  defection  of 
the  Parthians,  was  ftill  very  powerful ;  and  to  him 
Hannibal  applied,  after  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  country,  as  related  under  Carthage,  n°  152. 
Antiochus,  however,  had  not  fufficient  judgment 
to  fee  the  necefuty  of  following  that  great  man's, 
advice  ;  nor  would  the  Carthaginians  be  prevailed 
upon  to  contribute  their  afliftance  againft  the  nation 
which  was  foon  to  deftroy  them  without  any  provo- 
cation. The  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans was,  that  Antiochus  would  not  declare  his 
Greek  fubjects  in  Alia  to  be  free  and  independent 
ftates  ;  a  requisition  which  neither  the  Romans  nor 
any  other  nation  had  a  right  to  make.  The  event  of 
all  was  that  Antiochus  was  every  where  defeated, 
and  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  very  difadvanta- 
geous  terms. 

In  Europe,  matters  went  on  in  the  fame  way ;  the 
ftates  of  Greece,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Mace- 
donians, entered  into  a  refolution  of  recovering  their 
liberties.  For  this  purpofe  was  framed  the  Achaean 
League  f  ;  but  as  they  could  not  agree  among  them- 
felves, they  atlafleame  to  the  imprudent  determination 
of  calling  in  the  Romans  to  defend  them  againft  Philip 
king  of  Macedon.  This  produced  a  war,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  victorious.  he   Macedonians, 

however,  were  ftill  formidable  ;  and,  as  the  intention 
of  the  Romans  to  enflave  the  whole  world  could  no 
longer  be  doubted,  Perfeus,  the  fucceifor  of  Philip,  re- 
newed the  war.  Through  his  own  cowardice  he  loft 
a  decifive  engagement,  and  with  it  his  kingdom,  which 
fubmilted  to  the  Romans  in  167  B.  C. 

Macedon  being  thus  conquered,  the  next  ftep  was 
utterly  to  exterminate  the  Carthaginians  ;  whofe  re- 
public, notwithstanding  the  many  difafters  that  had 
befallen  it,  was  ftill  formidable.  It  is  true,  the  Car- 
thaginians were  giving  no  offence  ;  nay,  they  even 
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made  the  moft  abject  fubmiffions  to  the  republic  of 
Rome  ;  but  all  was  not  fufficient.  War  was  declared 
a  third  time  againft  that  unfortunate  ftate  ;  there  was 
now  no  Hannibal  to  command  their  armies,  and  the 
city  was  utterly  deftroyed  146  B.  C.  The  fame  year 
the  Romans  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  they  had  pre- 
tended to  grant  the  cities  of  Greece,  by  the  entire  de- 
struction of  Corinth.     See  that  article. 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  af- 
fairs of  Syria  and  Egypt  went  on  from  bad  to  worfe. 
The  degenerate  princes  which  filled  the  thrones  of 
thofe  empires,  regarding  only  their  own  pleasures, 
either  Spent  their  time  in  oppreSTmg  their  fub- 
jects, or  in  attempting  to  deprive  each  other  of  their 
dominions,  by  which  means  they  became  a  more  eafy 
prey  to  the  Romans.  So  far  indeed  were  they  from 
taking  any  means  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  the  o- 
vergrown power  of  tharrepblic,  that  the  kings  both 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  fometimes  applied  to  the  Romans 
as  protectors.  Their  downfal,  however,  did  not  hap- 
pen within  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat The 

only  other  tranfaction  which  makes  any  confiderable 
figure  in  the  Syrian  empire  is  the  oppreffion  of  the 
Jews  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  After  their  return 
from  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  they  continued  in  Sub- 
jection to  the  Perlians  till  the  -time  of  Alexander. 
From  that  time  they  were  fubject  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt  or  Syria,  as  the  fortune  of  either  happened  to 
prevail.  Egypt  being  reduced  to  a  low  ebb  by  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes,  the  Jews  fell  under  his  dominion  ; 
and  being  feverely  treated  by  him,  imprudently  mow- 
ed fome  Signs  of  joy  on  a  report  of  his  death.  This 
brought  him  againft  them  with  a  powerful  army  ;  and 
in  170  B.  C.  he  took  Jerufalem  by  ftorm,  commit- 
ting the  moft  horrid  cruelties  on  the  inhabitants,  in- 
fomuch  that  they  were  obliged  to  hide  themfelves  in 
caverns  and  in  holes  of  rocks  to  avoid  his  fury.  Their 
religion  was  totally  abolifhed,  their  temple  profaned, 
an  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius  fet  up  on  the  al- 
tar of  burnt-offerings:  which  profanation  is  thought 
to  be  the  abomination  of  defolatioU  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Daniel.  This  revolution,  however,  was  of 
no  long  continuance.  In  167  B.  C.  Mattathias  re- 
ftored  the  true  worfhip  in  moft  of  the  cities  of  Judea,- 
and  in  165  the  temple  was  purified,  and  the  worfhip 
therereflored  by  Judas  Maccabseus.  This  wasfollow- 
ed  by  a  long  feries  of  wars  between  the  Syrians  and 
Jews,  in  which  the  latter  were  almoft  always  victori- 
ous ;  and  before  thefewTars  were  finifhed,  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Carthage  happened,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
fixth  general  period  formerly  mentioned. 

7.  The  beginningof  the  feventh  period  prefents  us 
with  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the 
declining  ftates  of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  both  of  them 
much  circumfcribedin  bounds.  The  empire  of  Syria 
at  firft  comprehended  all  Alia  to  the  river  Indus,  and 
beyond  it;  but  in  312  B.  C.  moft  of  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces were  by  Seleucus  ceded  to  one  Sandrocottus,  or 
Androcottus,  a  native,  who  in  return  gave  him  500 
elephants.  Of  the  empire  of  Sandrocottus  we  know 
nothing  farther  than  that  he  fubducd  all  the  countries 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,-  fo  that  from  this 
time  we  may  reckon  the  greatest,  part  of  India  inde- 
pendent on  the  Syro-Macedonian  princes.  In  250 
B.  C.  however,  the  empire  fuftained  a  much  greater 
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lofs  by  the  revolt 'of  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians  from 
Antiochus  Theus.    The  former  could  not  be  fubdued; 
and  as  they  held  in  fubjection  to  them  the  vail  tract 
which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Perfia,  we  mull 
look  upon  their  defection  as  an  irreparable  lofs.    Whe- 
ther any  part  of  their  country  was  afterwards  recover- 
ed by  the  kings  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  is  not  very  certain; 
nor    is   it    of  confequence,    iince    we    are    allured 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  period,  i.  e.  146 
B.  C.  the  Greek   empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
reduced  by  the  lofs  of  India,  Perfia,  Armenia,  Pon- 
tus,     Bitbynia,    Capadocia,    Pergamus,   &c.      The 
genera]  ilateof  the  world  in  146  B.  C.  therefore  was 
as  follows.     In  Alia  were  the  empires  of  India,  Par- 
thia,  and  Syria,  with   the  leiTer  flates  of  Armenia, 
Pontns,  &c.  abovemcntioned;  to  which  we  mull  add 
that  of  Arabia,   which  during  the  iixth  period  had 
grown  into  fome  confequence,  and  had  maintained  its 
independency   from  the  days  of  Iihmael  the  fon  of 
Abraham.     In  Africa  were   the  kingdoms  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  ;  the  Carthaginian  territories,  nowfub- 
1  eel  to  the  Romans;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Numidia, 
Mauritania,  and  Getnlia,  ready  to  be  iwallowed  up 
by  the  fame  ambitious  and  infatiable  power,  now  that 
Carthage  was  deilroyed,  which  ferved  as  a  barrier  a- 
gainll  it.     To  the  fouth  lay  fome   unknown  and  bar- 
barous nations,  fecure  by  reafon  of  their  iituation  and 
iniignificance,  rather  than  their  ilrengrh,  or  dillance 
from  Rome.     In  Europe  we  find  none   to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms,  except  the  Gauls  Ger 
mans,  and  fome  Spaniih  nations.    Thefe  were  brave 
indeed;  but  through  want  of  military  fkill,  incapable 
of  contending  with  fuch  mailers  in  the  art  of  war  as 
the  Romans  then  were. 

The  Spaniards  had  indeed  been  fnbdued  by  Scipio 
Africanus  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  :  but 
in  115  B.  C.  they  revolted  ;  and,  under  the  conduct 
of  one  Viriathus,  formerly  a  robber,  held  out  for  a 
long  time  againflall  the  armies  the  Romans  could  fend 
into  Spain.  Him  the  Conful  Cgepio  caufed  to  be 
murdered  about  138  B  C.  becaufe  he  found  it  impof- 
iibleto  reduce  him  by  force.  The  city  of  Numantia 
defied  the  whole  Roman  power  for  fix  years  longer  ; 
till  at  lail,  by  dint  of  treachery,  numbers,  and  perfe- 
verance,  it  was  not  taken,  but  the  inhabitants, 
reduced  to  extremity  by  famine,  fet  fire  to  their 
houfes  and  perifhed  in  the  flames,  or  killed  one  ano- 
ther, fo  that  not  one  remained  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror  ;  and  this  for  the  prefent  quieted  the 
reft  of  the  Spaniards.  About  the  fame  time  Attalus 
king  of  Pergamus,  left  by  will  the  Roman  people  h  eirs 
to  all  his  goods  ;  upon  which  they  immediately  feized 
on  his  kingdom  as  part  of  thofe  goods,  and  reduced  it 
to  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Afia  Proper. 
Thus  they  continued  to  enlarge  their  dominions  on 
every  fide,  without  the  leail  regard  to  juilice,  to  the 
means  they  employed,  or  to  the  miferies  they  brought 
upon  the  conquered  people.  In  122  B.  C.  The  Bale- 
aric iflarids,  now  called  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica, 
were  fubdued,  and  the  inhabitants  exterminated;  and, 
lion  after,  feveral  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Alps 
were  obliged  to  fubmit. 

In  Africa  the  crimes  of  Juguriha  foon  gave  this 
ambitious  republic  an  opportunity  of  conquering  the 
kingdoms  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania  :  and  indeed 
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this  is  almoil  the  only  war  in  which  we  find  the  Ro- 
mans engaged  where  their  pieteniions  had  the  leail 
colour  of  juilice  ;  though  in  no  cafe  whatever  could  a 
nation  lhow  more  degeneracy  than  the  Romans  did  on 
this  occaiion.  The  particulars  of  this  war  are  re- 
lated under  the  articles  Numidia  and  Rome.  The 
event  of  it  was  the  total  reduction  of  the  former  about 
the  year  105  B.  C.  but  Mauritania  and  Getulia  pre- 
ferved  their  liberty  for  fome  time  longer. 

In  the  eail,  the  empire  of  Syria  continued  daily  tode- 
cline  ;  by  which  means  the  jews  not  only  had  an  op- 
portunity of  recovering  their  liberty,  but  even  of  be- 
coming as  powerful,  or  at  leail  of  extending  their  do- 
minions as  far,  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 
This  declining  empire  was  itill  farther  reduced  by  the 
civil  diifeniions  between  the  two  brothers  Antiochus 
Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  ;  during  which  the 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  and  Gaza,  declared 
themfelves  independent,  and  in  other  cities  tyrants 
ilarted  up  who  refufed  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power. 
This  happened  about  1  00  B.  C.  ;  and  17  years  after, 
the  whole  was  reduced  by  Tigrancs  king  of  Arme- 
nia. On  his  defeat  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  redu- 
ced Syria  to  a  province  of  their  empire.  The  king- 
dom of  Armenia  itfelf,  with  thofe  of  Pontus,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Bithynia,  foon  ihared  the  fame  fate  ;  Pon- 
tus the  moit  powerful  of  them  all,  being  fubdued  a- 
bout  64  B.  C.  The  kingdom  of  Judea  alfo  was  re- 
duced under  the  fame  power  much  about  this  time. 
This  Ilate  owed  the  lofs  of  its  liberty  to  the  fame 
caufe  that  had  mined  feveral  others,  namely,  callino- 
in  the  Romans  as  arbitrators  between  two  contending - 
parties.  The  two  funs  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Hyr- 
canus  and  Ariitobulus)  contended  for  the  kingdom. 
Ariilobulus,  being  defeated  by  the  party  of  Hirca- 
nus,  applied  to  the  Romans.  Pompey  the  Great} 
who  acted  as  ultimate  judge  in  this  affair  decided  it 
againfl  Ariilobulus,  but  at  the  fame  time  deprived 
Hyrcanus  of  all  power  as  a  king;  not  allowing  him 
even  to  aifume  the  regal  title,  or  to  extend  his  terri- 
tory beyond  the  ancient  borders  of  Judea.  To  fuch 
length  did  Pompey  carry  this  lail  article,  that  he 
obliged  him  to  give  up  all  thofe  cities  in  Ccelofyria 
and  Phoenicia  which  had  been  gained  by-his  predecef- 
fors,  and  added  them  to  the  newly  acquired  Roman 
province  of  Syria. 

Thus  the  Romans  became  mailers  of  all  the  eailern 
parts  of  the  world  from  the  Mediterranean  fea  to  the 
borders  of  Parthia.  In  the  well,  however,  the  Gauls 
were  ilill  at  liberty,  andthe  Spaniih  nations  bore  the 
Roman  yoke  with  great  impatience.  The  Gauls  in- 
feiled  the  territories  of  the  republic  by  their  frequent 
incuriions,which  werefometimes  very  terrible; and  tho' 
feveral  attempts  had  been  made  to  fubdue  them,  they 
always  proved  infufficient  till  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar. 
By  him  they  were  totally  reduced,  from  the  river 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrensean  mountains  and  many  of  their 
nations  almoil  exterminated.  He  carried  his  arms 
alfo  into  Germany  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Bri- 
tain ;  but  in  neither  of  thefe  parts  did  he  make  any 
permanent  conqueils.  The  civil  wars  between  hira 
and  Pompey  gave  him  an  opportunity  offeizing  on 
the  kingdom  of  Mauritania  and  thofe  parts  of  Numi- 
dia which  had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  liberty. 
The  kingdom  of  Egypt  alone  remained,  and  to   this 
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Civil       nothing  belonged  except  the  country  properly  fo  call- 
Hiitory.     ed.  Cyrenaica  was  bequeathed  by  will  to  the  Romans 

* '  about  58  B.  C.  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  the  ifland  of 

Cyprus  wasfeizedby  them  without  any  pretence,  ex- 
cept a  defire  of  pod'elling  the  treafure  of  the  king. — 
The  kingdom  of  Egypt  continued  for  fome  time  longer 
at  liberty  ;  which  in  fome  mcafure  mud  be  afcribed 
,     to  the  internal  dilfentions   of  the  republic,  but  more 
efpecially  to  the  amours  of  Pompcy,    Julius  Caefar, 
and  Marc  Antony,  with  the  famous  Cleopatra    queen 
of  Egypt.     The  battle  of  Actium,   however,    deter- 
mined the  fate  of  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Egypt  it- 
felf  ;  which  lafl  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  a- 
bout  9  B.  C. 
Origin  and      While  the  Romans  thus  employed  all  means  to  re- 
progrefsof  duce  the  world   to  their   obedience,  they  were  ma- 
the  civil      king  one  another  feel  the  fame  miferies  at  home  which 
wars  in       they  inflicted  upon  other  nations   abroad.     The  fir  ft 
Reme.         civil  dilfentions  took  their  rife  at  the  fiege  of  Numan- 
tiain  Spain.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  fmall 
city  relifted  the  whole  power  of  the  Romans    for  fix 
years.  Once  they  gave  them  a  moft  terrible  and  fliame- 
ful  defeat,  wherein  30,000  Romans  fled  before  4000 
Numantines.     Twenty  thoufand  were  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  the  remaining  ten    thoufand  fo  ihut  up, 
that  there  was  no  poffibility  of  efcaping.     In  this  ex- 
tremity they  were  obliged  to  negociate  with  the  ene- 
my, and  a  peace  was   concluded   upon  the  following 
terms :    1 .  That  the  Numantines  mould  fuffer  the  Ro- 
mans to  retire  unmolefted;  and,2.That  Numantia  mould 
maintain  its  independence,  and  be   reckoned  among 

the  Roman  allies The  Roman  fenate,  with  an  inju- 

fticeand  ingratitude  hardly  to  be  matched,  broke  this 
treaty,  and  in  return  ordered  the  commander  of  their 
army  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Numantines  :  but  they 
refuted  to  accept  of  him,  unlefs  his  army  was  deliver- 
ed along  with  him  ;  upon  which  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  ended  as  already  related.  The  fate  of  Numantia, 
however,  was  foon  revenged.  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  brother-in-law  to  Scipio  Africanus  the  fe- 
cond,  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  the  peace  with  the 
Numantines  already  mentioned,  and  of  conftqutnee 
had  been  in  danger  of  being  delivered  up  to  them 
along  with  the  commander  in  chief.  This  difgrace  he 
never  forgot  ;  and,  in  order  to  revenge  himfelf,  under- 
took the  caufe  of  the  Plebeians  againftthe  Patricians, 
by  whom  the  former  were  greatly  opprefled.  He  be- 
gan with  reviving  aft  old  law,  wnichhad  enacted  that 
no  Roman  citizen  fhoiild  poffefs  more  than  500  acres 
of  land.  The  overplus  he  deligned  to  diftribute  among 
thofe  who  had  no  lands,  and  to  reimburfe  the  rich  out 
of  the  public  treafury.  This  law  met  with  greatop- 
pofition,  bred  many  tumults,  and  at  laft  ended  in  the 
death  of  Gracchus  and  the  perfecution  of  his  friends, 
feveral  hundreds  of  whom  were  put  to  cruel  deaths 
without  any  form  of  law. 

The  difturbances  did  not  ceafe  with  the  death  of 
Gracchus.  New  contefts  enmed  on  account  of  the 
Sempronian  law,  and  the  giving  to  the  Italian  allies 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens.  This  laft  not  only 
produced  great  commotions  in  the  city  but  occafioned 
a  general  revolt  of  the  Hates  of  Italy  againft  the  Re- 
public of  Rome.  This  rebellion  was  not  quelled  with- 
out the  utmoft  difficulty  :  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
city    was  deluged    with    blood    by 
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factions  of  Sylla  and  Marius  ;  the  former  of  whom 
fided  with  the  patricians,  and  the  latter  with  the  ple- 
beians. Thefe  difturbances  ended  in  the  perpetual 
dictatorfhip  of  Sylla,  about  80  B.  C. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  lofs  of  the  Roman 
liberty  ;  for  though  Sylla  refigned  his  dictatorfhip  two 
years  after,  the  fucceedingcontefts between  Caefar  and 
Pompey  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  republic.  Thefe 
contefts  were  decided  by  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  by 
which  Caefar  became  in  effect  mafterof  the  empire  in 
43  B.  C.  Without  lofs  of  time  he  then  croifed  over 
into  Africa  ;  totally  defeated  the  republican  army 
in  that  continent  ;  and,  by  reducing  the  country  of 
Mauritania  to  a  Roman  province,  completed  the  Ro- 
man conquefts  in  thefe  parts.  His  victory  over  the 
fonsof  Pompey  at  Munda  40  B.  C.  fecared  him  from 
any  further  apprehenlions  of  a  rival.  Being  there- 
fore fole  mafter  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  all 
the  power  of  it  at  his  command,  he  projected  the  grea- 
teft  fchemes;  tending,  according  to  fome,  not  lels  to 
the  happinefs  than  to  the  glory  of  his  country  :  when 
he  was  affaffinated  in  the  fenate-houfe,  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age,  and  39  B.  C  _ 

Without  inveftigating  the  political  juftice  of  tais 
aftion,  or  the  motives  of  the  perpetrator*,   it  is  im- 
poffible  not  to  regret  the  death  of  this  great  man, 
when  we  contemplate  his  virtues,    and  the  deligns 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  formed :    (See  B_o me  ) . Nor 
is  it  poffible  to  juftify,from  ingratitude  at  leaft,  even 
the  moft  virtuous  of  the  confpirators,  when  we  confi- 
der  the  obligations  under  which  they  lay  to  him.  And 
as  to  the  meafure  itfclf,  even  in  the  view  of  expedien- 
cy, it  feems  to  be  generally  condemned.  In  fact,  from 
the  transactions  which  had  long  preceded,    as  well  as 
thofe  which  immediately  followed,  the  murder  of  Cas- 
far,  it  is  evident,  that  Rome  was  incapable   of  pre- 
fervhig  its  liberty  any  longer,  and  that  the  people  had 
become  unfit  for  being  free.  The  efforts  of  Brutus  and 
Caffius  were  therefore  unfuccefsful,  and  ended  in  their 
own  deftruftion   and  that  of  great  numbers  of  their 
followers  in  the  battle  of  Philippi.     The  defeat  of  the 
republicans  was  followed  by  numberlefs  difturbances,        ^ 
murders,  profcriptions,  &c.  till  at  laft  Octavianus,  ha-  odaviacus 
vine  cut  off  all  who  had  the   courage  to  oppolc  him,  puts  an  end; 
and  finally  got  the  better  of  his  rivals  by  -the  victory  to  the  re- 
at  Adium,  pur  an  end  to   the  republic  in  the  year  public 

27.  B.  C. 

The  deftru&ion  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  pro- 
ved advantageous  to  the  few  nations  of  the  world  who 
ftill  retained  their  liberty.  That  outrageous  dehre  of 
conqueft,  which  had  folong  marked  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, now  in  a  great  meafure  ceafed  ;  becaufe  mere 
was  now  another  way  of  fatisfyingthe  deliresof  ambi- 
tious men,  namely,  by  courting  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror. After  thcfinal  reduction  of  the  Spaniards,  there- 
fore, and  the  conqueft  of  the  countries  of  Mssha,  Pan- 
nonia,  and  fome  others  adjacent  to  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, and  which  in  a  manner  feemed  naturally  to  be- 
long to  them,  the  empire  enjoyed  for  fome  time  a  pro- 
found peace. 

The  only  remarkable  tranfaebons  which  took  place 
during  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  which  we  treat, 
were  The  conqueft  of  Britain  by  Claudius  and  Agnco- 
la,  and  the  deftruction  of  Jerufalem  by  Vefpaffan  and 
Titus.    The  war  with  the  Jews  began  A.  D.  67  j  and 
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was  occafionedby  their  obftinately  claiming  the  city 
of  Caefarea,  which  the  Romans  had  added  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.  It  ended  in  73,  with  the  moll  ter- 
rible deftruclion  of  their  city  and  nation  ;  hnce  which 
time  they  have  never  been  able  to  aflemble  as  a  diftinct 
people.  The  foathern  parts  of  Britain  were  totally 
fubdued  by  Agricola  about  ten  yCars  after. 

In  the  98th  year  of  the  Chriflian  era,  Trajan  was 
created  emperor  of  R.ome  ;  and  being  a  man  of  great 
valour  and  experience  in  war,  carried  the  Roman  con- 
quells  to  their  utmoft  extent.  Having  conquered  the 
Daciaiis,  a  German  nation  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
who  had  of  late  been  very  troublefome,  he  turned 
his  arms  eaflward  ;  reduced  all  Mefopotamia,  Chal- 
dsea,  Allyria  ;  and  having  taken  Cteiiphon,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Parthian  empire,  appointed  them  a  king, 
which  he  thought  would  be  a  proper  method  of  keep- 
ing that  warlike  people  infubjeclion.  After  this,  he 
propofed  to  return  to  Italy,  but  died  by  the  way  ;  and 
with  his  reign  the  feventh  general  period  above  men- 
tioned is  concluded. 

8.  The  beginning  of  the  eighth  period  prefents  us 
with  a  view  of  one  vail  empire,  in  which  almoil  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  fvvallowed  up.  This  empire 
comprehended  the    befl  part  of  Britain,  all    Spain, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  E- 
gypt,  Barbary  Bildulgerid,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Tur- 
key in  Aha,  and  Perfia.     The  ftate  of  India  at  this 
time  is  unknown.  The  Chinefe  lived  in  a  remote  part 
•of  the  world,  unheard  and  unmolefled  by  the  weflern 
nations  who  ftruggled    for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
The  northern  parts    of  Europe  and  Alia  were  filled 
with  barbarous  nations,  already  formidable  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who  were  foon  to  become  more  fo.     The 
vafl  empire  of  the  Romans,  however,   had    no  fooner 
attained  its  utmoft  degree  of  power,  than  like  others 
before  it,  it  began  to  decline.     The  provinces  of  Ba- 
bylonia, Mefopotamia,  and   Aftyria,  almofl  inflantly 
revolted,  and  were  abandoned  by  Adrian  the  fucceilor 
ff  Trajan  in  the  empire.  The  Parthians  having  reco- 
vered their  liberty,  continued  to  be  very  formidable 
enemies,  and  the  barbarians  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  continued  to  increafe  in  flrength  ;  while  the 
Romans,  weakened  by  inteflinedivifions,  became  daily 
lefs  able  to  refill  them.  At  different   times,  however, 
fome  warlike  emperors  arofe,  who  put  a  flop  to  the  in- 
curfions  of  thefe  barbarians  ;  and  about  the  year  215, 
the  Parthian  empire  was  totally  overthrown  by  the  Per- 
fians, who  had  long  been  fubjeel  to  th<  m.  This  revo- 
lution proved  of  little  advantage  to  ihe  Romans.   The 
Perfians  were  enemies  Hill  more  troublefome  than  the 
Parthians  had  been  ;  and  though  often  defeated,  they 
flill  continued  toinfefl  the  empire  on  the  eafl,  as   the 
barbarous  nations    of  Europe  did  on  the   north.     In 
260,  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  emperor  Valerian 
bythe  Perfians,  with  the  difturbaoces  which  followed, 
threatened  the  empire  with  utter  deftruclion.  Thirty 
tyrants  feized  the  government  at  once,  and  the  barba- 
rians pouring  in  on  all  fides  in  prodigious  numbers  ra- 
vaged almofl  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  By  the 
vigorous  con  duel:  of  Claudius,  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Pro- 
bus,  and  Cams,  the  empire  was  reflored  to  iis former 
luflre  ;  but  as  the  barbarians  were  only  repulfed,  and 
never  thoroughly  fubdued,  this  proved  only  a  tempo- 
raryrelief.     What  was  worfe,  the  Roman  foldiers, 
grown  impatientof  reflrain t,  commonly  murdered  thofe 
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emperors  who  attempted  to  revive  among  them  the 
ancient  military  difciplinewhich  alone  could  enfure  the 
victory  over  their  enemies.  Under  Diocleiian,  the  dis- 
orders were  fo  great,  that  though  the  government  was 
held  by  twoperfons,  they  found  thcmfelves  unable  to 
bear  the  weight  of  it,  and  therefore  took  other  two 
partners  in  the  empire.  Thus  was  the  Roman  empire 
divided  into  four  parts  ;  which  by  all  hiilcrians  is  faid 
to  have  been  productive  of  the  greatefl  miichiefs.  As 
each  of  the  four  fovereigns  would  have  as  many  officers 
both  civil  and  military,  and  the  fame  number  of  forces 
that  had  been  maintained  by  the  flate  when  governed 
only  by  one  emperor,  the  people  were  not  able  to  pay 
the  funis  neceltary  for  fupporting  them.  Hence  tha 
taxes  andimpofls  were  increafed  beyond  meaiure,  the 
inhabitants  in  feveral  provinces  reduced  to  begrary , 
the  land  left  unfilled  for  want  of  hands,  &c.  ,',n  end 
was  put  to  thefe  evils  when  the  empire  was  again 
united  under  Conflantine  the  Great;  but  in  330  a 
mortal  blow  was  given  to  it  by  removing  the  impe- 
rial feat  to  Byzantium,  now  Conftantinople,  and  ma- 
king it  equal  to  Rome.  The  introduction  and  efta- 
blifhment  of  Chrifbanity,  already  corrupted  with  the 
greifefl  fuperflitions,  proved  alio  a  mofl  grievous  de- 
triment to  the  empire.  Inftead  of  that  ferocious  and 
obflinate  valour  in  which  the  Romans  had  fo  long  been 
accuflomed  toput  their  trufl,  they  now  imagined  them- 
feves  fecured  by  figns  of  the  crofs,  and  other  external 
fyrnbols  of  the  Chriflian  religion.  Thefe  they  ufed 
as  a  kind  of  magical  incanrations,which  undoubtedly 
proved  at  all  times  ineffectual  ;  and  hence  alio  in  fome 
meafure  proceeded  the  great  revolution  which  took 
place  in  the  next  period. 

9.  The  ninth  general  period  fliows  us  the  decline  Ninth  pe- 
and  miferable  end  oftheweilern  part  of  the  Roman  riod.  De- 
empire.  We  fee  that  mighty  empire,  which  formerly  ft™^11 
occupied  almofl  the  whole  world,  now  weakened  by0 
divifion,  and  unrounded  by  enemies.  On  the  eafl, 
the  Perfians  ;  on  the  north,  the  Scythiar<s,Sarmatiaus, 
Goths,  and  a  multitude  of  other  barbarous  nations, 
watched  all  occaiions  to  break  into  it  ;  and  mifcarried 
in  their  attempts,  rather  through  their  own  barbarity, 
than  the  flrength  of  their  enemies.  The  devaflations 
committed  by  thofe  barbarians  when  they  made  their 
incurfions  are  incredible,  andthe  relation  mocking  tc» 
human  nature.  Some  authors  feem  much  inclined  to 
favour  them  ;  and  even  infinuate,  that  barbarity  and 
ignorant  ferocity  were  their  chief  if  not  their  only 
faults  :  but  from  their  hiftory  it  plainly  appears,  that 
not  onlyr  barbarity  and  the  mofl  jhocking  cruelty,  but 
the  highefl  degrees  of  avarice,  perfidy,  and  difregard 
to  the  mofl  folemn  promifes,  were  to  be  numbered 
among  their  vices.  It  was  ever  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
them  to  make  an  attack,  that  they  thought  their  ene- 
mies could  not  refift  them.  Their  only  reafon  for 
making  peace,  or  for  keeping  it,  was  becaufe  their 
enemies  were  too  ftrong ;  and  their  only  reafon  for 
committing  the  mofl  horrid  mallacres,  rapes,  and  all 
manner  of  crimes,  was  becaufe  they  had  gained  a  vic- 
tory. The  Romans,  degenerate  as  they  were,  are  yet 
to  be  eflecmed  much  better  than  thefe  favages  ;  and 
therefore  we  find  not  a  fingle  province  of  the  empire 
that  would  fubmit  to  the  barbarians  while  the  Romans 
could  polfibly  defend  them. 

Some  of  the  Roman  emperors  indeed  withftood  this 
inundation  of  favages ;  but  as  the  latter  grew  daily 
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more  numerous,  and  the  Romans  continued  to  weaken 
themfelves  by  their  intcitine  diviiions,  they  were  at 
laJl  obli  :ed  to  take  large  bodies  of  barbarians  into 
their  pay,  and  teach  them  their  military  difcipiine,  in 
order  to  drive  away  their  countrymen,  or  others  who 
invaded  the  empire.  This  a;  1  It  proved  its  total  de- 
ftruction  ;  for,  in  475,  the  b'arbsrfens  who  fcrved  in 
the  Roman  armies,  and  were  dignified  with  the  tide  of 
allies,  demanded  the  third  part  ot  the  lands  of  Italy  as 
reward  for  their  fervices ;  but  meeting  with  a  re 


der  Odoacer  were  driven  out  by1  the  Goths  under 
Theodoric.  The  Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Ro- 
mans >  and,  while  the  two  parties  were  contending, 
both  were  attacked  by  the  Franks,  who  carried  off'an 
immenfe  booty.  The  Romans  were  in  their  turn  ex- 
pelled by  the  Goths  :  the  Franks  again  invaded  Italy, 
and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  province  of  Ve- 
neris; bat  at  laft  the  fuperior  fbtftimd  of  the  emperor 
of  Conftantinople  prevailed,  and  the  Goths  were  fi- 
nally fubdued  in  553.  Narfes,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Goths,  governed  Italy  as  a  province    of  the  eaftern 


a 

fuial,  they  revolted,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of 

the  whole  country,  and  of  Rome  nfelf,  which  from     empire  till  the  year  56S,  when  Longinus  his  fucceffbr 
that  time  ceafed  to  be  the  head  of  an   empire  of  any     made  conliderable  alterations.    The  Italian  provinces 

had  ever  iince  the  time  of  Conftantinc  the  Great  been 
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ftate  of  the0f  t^e  vvefte-rn  parts  of  the  world:     The    Romans, 
worli*        from    the    height    of  grandeur,  funk  to  the  loweft 
flavery,   nay,  in   all   probability,    almoft  extermina- 
ted ;  the  provinces  they  formerly  governed,  inhabited 
by  human  beings  fearce  a  degree  above  the   brutes: 
every  art  and  fcience  loll  ;  and  the  favage  conquerors 
even   in  danger  ofilarving  for  want  of  a  ftiilicient 
knowledge  of  agricnlture,  having  now  no  means  of 
fupplyiug  themfelves  by  plunder  and  robbery   as  be- 
fore.'   Britain  had  long  been  abandoned  to  the  mercy 
»fthe  Scots  and  Piets;  and  in  450   the   inhabitants 
had  called  in  theS?xons  to  their  a'liftance,  whom  they 
foon  found  worfe   enemies  than  thofe  againil  whom 
they  had  implored  them  aid.     Spain  was  held  by  the 
Goths   and  Suevians  ;   Africa  (that  is,  Barbary    and 
Bildulgerid),by  the  Vandals ;  the  Bnrgundians, Goths, 
Franks,  and  Alans,  had  erected,  feveral  fmall  ilates  in 
Gaul;  and  Italy  was  fubjected  to  the  Keruli  under_ 
Odoacer,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
Italy.     In  the  eait,  indeed,  matters  wore   an    aspect 
fomewhat  more  agreeable,      i  he  Roman  empire  con- 
tinued to  live  in  that  of  Conftantinople,  which  was 
ftill  very  extenfive.    It  comprehended  all  Aiia  Minor 
and  Syria,  as  far  as  Periia ;  in  Africa,  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt ;  and  Greece  in  Europe.     The  Periians   were 
powerful,  and  rivalled  the   emperors  of   Confbmti- 
sople;    and  beyond  them  lay  the  Indians,   Chinefe, 
and  other  nations,    who,  unheard  of  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  more  weilern  parts,  enjoyed   peace  and 

liberty. 

The  Conftantinoplitan  empire  contained  to  decline 
by  reafon  of  its  continual  wars  with  the  Periians,  Bul- 
garians, and  o;her  barbarous  nations  ;  to  which  alfo 
fuperftitiou  and  relaxation  of  military  difcipiine  largely 
contributed.    The  Periian  empire  alfo  declined  from 
the  fame  caufes,  together  with  the  inteftine  broilsfrom 
which  it  was  feldom  free  more  thanthat  of  Conftanti- 
nople.    The  hiftory  of  the  eaftern  part  of  the  world 
during  this  period,  therefore,  coniifts  only  of  the  wars 
between  thefe  two  great  empires,  of  which  an  aecunt 
is  given  under   the   articles   Constantinople  and 
Persi  a  ,  and  which  were  productive  of  no  other  con- 
fequence than  that  of  weakening  them  both,  and  ma- 
ing   them   a  more  eafy    prey  to  thofe  enemies  who 
were  now  as  it  were  in  embryo,   but  ihortly  about   to 
erect   an  empire   almcft  as  exieniive  as  that  of  the 
Greeks  or  Romans. 

Among, the weftern nations,  therevolutiors,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  character  of  th-  people, 
fucceeded  one  another  with  rapidity.    The  Heruli  un- 
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governed  by  confulare s.co;  r^Ctores,  and  pr<x'Jid>j<;  no  al- 
teration having  been  either  made  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors or  the  Gothic  kings,  But  Longinus,  being 
invefted  with  abfolute  power  by  juftinian,  fuppreifed 
thofe  magiftrates;  and,  inftead  of  them,  placed  in  each 
city  of  note  a  governor,  whom  he  diftinguilhed  with 
the  title  oiduk;.  The  city  of  Rome  was  not  more 
honoured  than  any  other  :  for  Longinus,  having  abo- 
liihed  the  very  name  olfcncts  and  unjuls,  appointed  a 
duke  of  Rome  as  well  as  of  other  cities.  To  himfelf 
heaffumed  the  title  of  exarch;  and,  reiiding  at  Ra- 
venna, his  government  was  ftyled  the  Exarchat.  ofRa- 
verma.  But  whiie  be  was  eftablifhing  this  new  em- 
pire, the  greateft  part  of  Italy  was  conquered  by  the 
Lombards. 

In  France  a  confiderable  revolution  alfo  took  place. 
In  487,  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  prefent  French 
monarchy,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  all  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire.  By  force  or  treach- 
ery, he  conquered  all  the  petty  kingdoms  which  tad 
been  erected  in  that  country.  His  dominions  had 
been  divided,  reunited,  and  divided  again;  and  were 
on  the  point  of  being  united  a  fecond  time,  when  the 
great  impoftor  Mahomet  began' to   make  figure,  in  the 

world.  4I 

In  Spain,  the  Vifigoths  erected  a  kingdom  ten  years  of  Spain) 
before  the  conqueft  of  Rome  by  the  Heruli.  This 
kingdom  they  had  extended  eaftward,  about  the  fame 
time  that  Clovis  wa«  extending  his  conquefts  to  the 
weft:  fo  that  the  two  kingdoms  met  at  the  river  Loire. 
The  confequence  of  this  approach  of  fuch  barbarous 
conquerors  towards  each  other  was  an  immediate  war. 
Clovis  proved  victorious,  and  fubdued  great  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Vifigoths,  which  put  a  final  flop 
to  their  conquefts  on  that  fide. 

Another  kingdom  had  been  founded  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  Spain  by  the  Suevi,  a  confiderable  time  be- 
fore the  Romans  were  finally  expelled  from  that  coun- 
try.    In 409  this  kingdom  was  entirely  fubverted   by 
Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths;,  and  the  Suevi  were  fo 
pent  up  in  a  fmall  diftrict  of  Lufitania   and    Galicia, 
that  it  feemed  impoifible  for  them  to  recover  them- 
felves. During  the  abovementioned  period,  however, 
while  the  attention  of  the  Goths  was  turned  another, 
way,  they  had  found  means  again  to  erect,  themfelves 
hit  o  an  independent  ftate,  and  to  become  mailers   of 
confiderably  extended  territories.     But   this  fuccefs 
proved  of  ihort  duration.     In  584  the  Goths  attacked 
them  ;  totally  deftroyed  their  empire  a  fecond  time  ; 
and  thus  became  mailers  of  all  Spain,  except  fome 
fmall  part  which  ftill  owned  fubjection  to  the  empe- 
rors 
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rors  of  Conftantinople.  Of  this  part,  however,  the 
Goths  became  mailers  alfo  in  the  year  623;  which 
concludes  the  9th  general  period. 

Africa,  properly  fo  called,  had  changed  its  mailers 
three  times  during  this  period.  The  Vandals  had  ex- 
pelled the  Romans,  and  erected  an  independent  king- 
dom, which  was  at  laft  overturned  by  the  emperors  of 
Conftantinople  ;  and  from  them  the  greateft  part  of  it 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  620. 

10.  At  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  general  pe- 
riod  (which  begins  with  the  flight  of  Mahomet  in 
the  year   622,  from  whence  his  followers  date  their 
era  called  the  Hegira),  we  fee  every  thing  prepared 
for  the  great  revolution  which  was  now  to  take  place  : 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  well  annihilated;  the  Per- 
fian  empire  and  that  of  Conftantinople  weakened  by 
their  mutual  wars  and  inteftine  divifions  ;  the  Indians 
and  other  eaftern  nations  unaccnitomed  to  war,   and 
ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  firfl  invader ;   the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe  in  a  diftra&ed   and  barbarous  ftate  ; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  from  their  earlieft 
origin,  accuftomed  to  war  and  plunder,  and  now  unit- 
ted  by  the  moll  violent  fuperflition  and  enthufiaftic  de- 
lire  of  conquer!,  were  like  a  flood  pent  up,  and  ready 
to  overwhelmthe  reft  of  the  world. — The  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Afia,  however  formidable  in  after- 
times,  were  at  prefent   unknown   and  peaceable,  at 
leaf!  withrefpeel  to  their  fouthern  neighbours  ;  fo  that 
there  was  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  any  power  capa- 
ble of  oppoling  the    conquefls  of  the   Arabs.     With 
amazing  celerity,  therefore,  they  over-ran  all  Syria, 
Paleftine,Periia,  Bukharia,  and  India,  extending  their 
conquefls  farther  to  the  eaftward  than  ever  Alexander 
had  done.     On  the  weft  fide,  their   empire  extended 
over  Egypt',  Barbary,    and  Spain,  together  with  the 
ifiands   of  Sicily,  Sardinia,   Majorca,   Minorca,  &c. 
and  many  of  the  Archipelago  ifiands  ;  nor  were  the 
coafls  of  Italy  itfelf  free  from  their  incuriions  ;  nay, 
they  are  even  faid  to  have  reached  the  diftant  and  bar- 
ren country  of  Iceland.     At  laft  this  great  empire,  as 
well  as  others,  began  to  decline.     Its  ruin  was  very 
fudden,  and  owing  to  its  internal  diviiions.  Mahomet 
had  not  taken  care  to  eftablifh  the  apoftlelhip  in  his 
family,  or  to  give  any  particular   directions  about  a 
fuccefTor.     The  confquence  of  this  was,  that  the  ca- 
liphat,  or  fucceflion  to  the  apoftlefhip,  was  feized   by 
manyufurpers  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  ;  while 
the  true  caliphs,  who  refided  at  Bagdad,  gradually  loft 
all  power,  and  were  regarded  only  as  a  kind  of  high 
priefts.    Of  thefe  divihons  the  Turks  took  advantage 
to  eftablifh  their  authority  in  many  provinces  of  the 
Mohammedan  empire  :     but  as  they  embraced  the  fame 
religion  with  the  Arabs,  and  were  filled  with  the  fame 
enthufiaftic  defire  ofconqueft,  it    is   of  little  confe- 
quence  to  diftinguifh  between  them  ;  as  indeed  it  fig- 
nified  little  to  the  world  in  general  whether  the  Turks 
or  Saracens  were  the   conquerors,  fince   both  were 
cruel,  barbarous,  ignorant,  and  fuperftitious. 

While  the  barbarians  of  the  eaft  were  thus  grafping 
at  the  empire  of  the  whole  world,  great  diftnrbances 
happened  among  the  no  lefs  barbarous  nations  of  the 
weft.  Superilition  feems  to  have  been  the  ruling  mo- 
tive in  both  cafes.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  conquer- 
ed for  the  glory  of  God,  or  of  his  apoille  Mahomet 
and  his  fuccelTors ;  the  weftern  nations  profefied  an  e- 


qual  regard  for  the  divine  glory,   but  which  was  only      Civil 
to  be  perceived  in  the  refpecl  they  paid  to  the  pope    Hiftory. 
and  clergy.     Ever  fince  the  eftablifhment  ofChrifti-  *       * 
anity  by  Conftantine,  the  bifhops  of  Rome  had    been 
gradually  extending  their  power,  and  attempting  not 
only  to  render  themfelves  independent,  but  even  to  af- 
fume  an  authority  over  the  emperors  themfelves.  The 
dcftruclionofthe  empirewasfofar  from  weakening  their 
power,  that  it  afforded  them  opportunities  of  greatly 
extending  it,  and  becoming  judges  of  the  fovereigns 
of  Italy  themfelves,  whofe  barbarity  and  ignorance 
prompted  them  to  fubinit  to  their  decifions.     All  this 
time,  however,  they  themfelves  had  been  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople  ;  but    on  the 
decline    of  that    empire,  they  found  means  to  get 
themfelves  exempted  from  this  fubjeftion.    The  prin- 
cipal authority  in  the  city  of  B.ome  was  then  engro li- 
ed by  the  bifhop  ;   though  of  right  it  belonged  to  the 
duke  appointed  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,    But  tho' 
they  had  now  little  to  fear  from  the  eaftern  empe- 
rors, they  were  in  great  danger  from  the  ambition  of 
the  Lombards,  who  aimed  at  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy. 
This  afpiring  people  the  bifhops  of  Rome   determined 
to    check  ;   and  therefore,  in  726,  when  Luitprand 
king  of  the  Lombards  had  taken  Ravenna  and  expel- 
led the  exarch,  the  pope   undertook  to  reftore    him. 
For  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  Venetians,  who  are 
now  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory  as    a  ftate  of  any  con- 
fequence  ;  and  by  their  means  the  exarch  wasreiiored. 
Some    time  before,  a  quarrel  had  happened  between 
the  pope  (Gregory  II..)  and  Leo  emperor  of  the  cart, 
about  the  worfhip    of  images.     Leo,  who  it  feems, 
in  the  midftof  fo  much  barbarifm,  had  itill  prderved 
fome  fliare  of  common  fenfe  and  reafon,  reprobated 
the  worfhip  ofimages  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  com- 
manded them  to    be  deftroyed  throughout  his  domi- 
nions.    The  pope,  whofe  caufe  was  favoured  by  the 
moft  abfurd  fuperflition s,  and  by  thefe  only,  refilled 
to  obey  the  emperor's   commands.     The   exarch  of 
Ravenna,  as  a  fubjeet   of  the  emperor,  was  ordered  to 
force  the  pope  to  a  compliance,  and  even  to  feize  or  af- 
faifinate  him  in  cale  ©fa  fefafal.      1  his  excited    the 
pious  zeal  of  Luitprand  to  a f lift  the  pope,  whom  he 
had  formerly  defigned  to  fubdue:  tire  cxar  h  was  firfl 
excommunicated,  and  then  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enra- 
ged multitude  :   the   duke  of  Nap'es  fhated  the  fame 
fate  :  and  a  vaft  numbcr'oi  the  Jcouoctajrs,  or  Image- 
breakers,  as  they  were  tailed,  were  flaughtered  with- 
out merry  ;  and  to  complete  all,  the  fnbjecls  of  the 
exarchate,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  pope,   renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  emperor. 

Leo  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  revolt  than  he 
ordered  a  pov  erful  army  to  be  raifed,  in  order  to  re- 
duce rhe  rebels,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  pope.  A- 
larmed  at  rhefe  warlike  preparations,  Gregory  looked 
round  for  iome  power  on  which  he  might  depend  for 
protection.  The  Lombards  were  poffefTed  of  fuffi- 
cient  force,  but  they  were  too  near  and  too  danger- 
ous neighbours  to  be  trnfted  ;  the  Venetians,  though 
zealous  Catholics,  were  as  yet  unable  to  whhftandthe 
force  of  the  empire  ;  Sp  in  was  over-run  by  the  Sa- 
racens: the  French  feemed,  therefore,  the  only  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  was  advifable  to  apply  for  aid  ;  as  they 
were  able  to  oppofe  the  emperor,  and  were  likewife 
enemies  to  his  edicl.     Charles  Martel,  who  at  that 

time 
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time  governed  France  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  was  Lift  the  fovereign  power  was  feized  by  Hugh  Capet 
therefore  applied  to;  but  before  a  treaty  could  be  in  987.  The  Saxon  heptarchy  was  diifolvcd  in  827, 
concluded,  all  the  parties  concerned  were  removed  by  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  reduced  under  one 
death.  Conftantine  Copronymus,  who  fuccee.Jed  Leo  head.  The  Danes  and  Normans  began  to  make  de- 
at  Conftantinople,  not  only  pn-fifted  in  the  oppofition     predations  and  infeft  the  neighbouring  ftates.     The 

former  conquered  the  Engliih  Saxons,  and  feized  the 
government,  but  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the 
Normans  in  1066.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the  greateft 
difturbances  arofe  from  the  contefts  between  the 
popes  and  the  emperors.  To  all  this  if  we  add  the 
internal  contefts  which  happened  through  the  ambi- 


to  image-worlhip,  begun  by  his  predeceffor,  but  pro- 
hibited alfo  the  invocation  of  faints.  Zachary,  who 
fucceeded  Gregory  ill.  in  the  pontificate,  proved  as 
zealous  an  adverfary  as  his  predecenors.  Pepin,  who 
fucceeded  Charles  Martel  in  thefovereignty  of  France, 
proved  as  powerful  a  friend  to  the  pope  as  his  father 


fcarceform  an  idea  of  times  more  calamitous  than  thole 
of  which  we  now  treat.  All  Europe,  nay,  all  the 
world,  was  one  great  field  of  battle  ;  for  the  empire 
of  the  Mahometans  was  not  in  a  more  fettled  ftatc 
than  that  of  the  Europeans.  Caliphs,  nutans,  emirs, 
&c.  waged  continual  war  with  each  other  in  every 


had  been.  The  people  of  Rome  had  nothing  to  fear  tiou  of  the  powerful  barons  of  every  kingdom  we  can 
from  Conftantinople  ;  and  therefore  drove  out  all  the 
emperor's  officers.  The  Lombards,  awed  by  the 
power  of  France,  for  forne  ti  ne  allowed  the  pope  to 
govern  in  peace  the  dominions  of  the  exarchate  ;  bat 
in  752,  Aftolphus  king  of  Lombardy  not  only  re- 
duced the  greateft  part  of  the  pope's  territories,  but 
threatened  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf.  Upon  this  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Pepin,  who  obliged  Aftolphus 
to  reftore  the  places  he  had  taken,  and  gave  them  to 
the  Pope,  or,  as  he  faid,  to  St.  Peter.  The  Greek 
emperor,  to  whom  they  of  right  belonged,  rcmonftra- 
ted  to  no  purpofe.  The  pope  from  that  time  became 
poffeifed  of  confiderable  territories  in  Italy  ;  which, 
from  the  manner  of  their  donation,  go  under  the 
name  of  St  Peter's  Patrimony.     It  was  not,  however, 
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quarter ;  new  fovereignties  every  day  fprung  up,  and 
were  as  quickly  deftroyed.  In  mort,-through  the  ig- 
norance and  barbarity  with  which  the  whole  world 
was  overfpread,  it  feemed  in  a  manner  impollible  that 
the  human  race  could  long  continue  to  exift ;  when 
happily  the  crufades,  by  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Europeans  to  one  particular  object,  made  them  in  fomc 
meafure  fufpend  their  flaughters  of  one  another. 

11.  The  crufades  originated  from  the  fuperftitiou  of  Eleventh 
before  the  year  774  that  the  pope  was  fully  fecured  the  two  grand  parties  into  which  the  world  was  at  that  period, 
in  thefe  new  dominions.  This  was  accompliihed  when  time  divided, namely,. the  Chi  iftians  and  Mahometans.  J- 1?e(:cru" 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was  totally  deftroyed  Both  looked  upon  the  fmall  territory  of  Paleftine  which 
by  Charlemagne,  who  was  thereupon  crowmed  king  they  called  the  Holy  Land,  to  be  an  invaluable  acquiii- 
of  Italy.  Soon  after,  this  monarch  made  himfelf  ma-  tion,  for  which  no  fum  of  money  could  be  an  equiva- 
lent;  and  both  took  the  moft  unjuftinable  methods  to 
accompliihtheir  defires.  The  fuperftition  of  Omar  the 
fecond  caliph  had  prompted  him  to  invade  this  coun- 
try, part  of  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor,  who 


iter  of  all  the  Low-Countries,  Germany,  and  part  of 
Hungary  ;  and  in  the  year  8co,  was  folemnly  crown- 
ed emperor  of  the  weft  by  the  pope. 

Thus  was  the  world  once  more  fhared  among  three 
great  empires.  The  empire  of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens 
extended  from  the  river  Ganges  to  Spain  ;  compre- 
hending- almoft  all  of  Alia  and  Africa  which  has  ever 


was  doing  him  no  hurt;  and  now  when  it  had  been  fo 

long  under  the  fubjection  of  the  Mahometans,  a  fimi- 

lar  fuperftition  prompted  the  pope  to  fend  an  army  for 

been  "known    to  Europeans,  the  kingdoms  of  China      the  recovery  of  it.    The  crufaders  accordingly  poured^ 

forth  in  multitudes,  like  thofe  with  which  the  kings  of 
Perfia  formerly  invaded  Greece  ;  and  their  fate  was 
pretty  fimilar.  Their  impetuous  valour  at  firft,  in- 
deed, carried  every  thing  before  them:  theyrecovered 
all  Paleftine,  Phoenicia,  and  part  of  Syria, from  the  in- 
fidels; but  their  want  of  conduct  foon  loft  what  their 


and  Japan  excepted.  The  eaftern  Roman  empif e  was 
reduced  to  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  and  the  provinces  ad- 
joining to  Italy.  The  empire  of  the  welt  under  Char- 
lemagne, comprehended  France,  Germany,  and  the 
great  eft  part  of  Italy.  The  Saxons,  however,  as  yet 
poifeiled  Britain  unmolefted  by  external  enemies,  tho' 

the  feven  kingdoms  erected  by  them  were  engaged  in  valour  had  obtained,  and  very  few  of  that  vaft  multi- 
perpetual  contefts.  The  Venetians  alfo  enjoyed  a  tude  which  had  left  Europe  ever  returned  to  their  na- 
nominal  liberty  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  their  fitu-  live  countries.  A  fecond,  a  third,  and  feveral  other 
ation  would  render  them  very  much  dependent  on  crufades,  were  preached,  and  were  attended  with  alike 
the  great  powers  which  furrounded  them.     Of  all  na-      fuccefs,  in  both  refpects  :  vaft  numbers  took  the  crofs, 


and  repaired  to  the  Holy  Land;  which  they  polluted 
by  the  moft  abominal  maffacres  and  treacheries,  and 
from  which  very  few  of  them  returned.  In  the  third 
crufade  Richard  I.  of  England  was  embarked,  who 
feems  to  have  been  the  belt  general  that  ever  went  into 
the  eaft;  but  even  his  valour  and  fkill  were  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  companions  ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  even  after  he  had  entirely  de- 
feated his  antagonifts,  and  was  within  light  of  Jeru- 
falein.  47 

But  while  theChriftians  and  Mahometans  were  thus  Conquca* 
The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was,  on  the  death      fuperftitioufly  contending  for  a  fmall  territory  in  the  of  the  M> 
"on  Lewis  divided  among;  his  three  children,      weftern  parts  of  Alia,  the  nations  in  the  more  eafterly  guts. 


tions  on  earth,  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  the  remote 
ones  of  China  and  Japan  feem  to  have  enjoyed,  from 
their  lituation,  the  greateft  fhare  of  liberty  ;  unlefs, 
perhaps,  we  except  the  Scandinavians,  who  under  the 
names  of  Danes  and  Normans,  were  foon  to  infeft  their 
fouthern  neighbours.  But  of  all  the  European  poten- 
tates, the  popes  certainly  exercifed  the  greateft  au- 
thoiity;  fmceeven  Charlemagne  himfelf  fubmitted  to 
accept  the  crown  from  t;  eir  hands,  and  his  uiccefTors 
made  them  the  arbiters  of  their  differences. 

Matters,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  this 
ftate 

of  his  for.  Lewis  divided  among 
Endlefs  difputes  and  wars  enfued  among  them,  till  at 
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ghiz  Khan,  the  greatcft  as  well  as  the  moil  bloody 
conqueror  that  ever  exifted,  now  makes  his  appear- 
'  ance.  The  rapidity  of  his  conquefts  feemed  to  emu- 
late thofe  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  cruelties 
he  committed  were  altogether  unparalleled.  It  is 
worth  obferving,  that  Jenghiz  Khan  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers were  neither  Chriftians  nor  Mahometans,  but 
ftricl:  deifts.  For  a  long  time  even  the  fovereign  had 
not  heard  of  a  temple,  or  any  particular  place  on 
earth  appropriated  by  the  deity  to  himfelf,  and  treated 
the  notion  with  ridicule  when  it  was  firft  mentioned 
to  hjm. 

The  Moguls,  over  whom  Jenghiz  Khan  aflumed  the 
fovereignty,  were  a  people  of  Eaft  Tartary,  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  petty  governments  as  they  are 
at  this  day,  but  who  owned  a  fubjecb'on  to  one  fove- 
reign, whom  they  called  Fang- khan,  or  the  Great 
Khan.  Temujin,  afterwards  Jengiz-Khan,  was  one 
of  thefe  petty  princes ;  but  unjuftly  deprived  of  the 
greateft  part  of  his  inheritance  at  the  age  of  13,  which 
he  could  not  recover  till  he  arrived  at  that  of  40.  This 
correfponds  with  the  year  1201,  when  he  totally  re- 
duced the  rebels  ;  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  lenity 
caufed  70  of  their  chiefs  to  be  thrown  into  as  many 
caldrons  of  boiling  water.  In  1202,  he  defeated 
and  killed  Vang-khan  himfelf  (known  to  the  Europe- 
ans by  the  name  of  Prefter  John  of  dfia):  and  porTel!- 
ing  himfelf  of  his  vait  dominions,  became  from  thence- 
forward altogether  irrefiftible.  In  1206,  having  {till 
continued  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  he  was  declared 
khan  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  ;  and  took  upon  him  the 
title  of  Jenghiz  Khan  or  The  moft  Great  Khan  of  khans. 
This  w^as  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hya  in  China,  Tangut,  Kitay,  Turkeftan,  Karazm, 
(the  kingdom  of  Gazna  foundedby  Mahmud  Gazni), 
Great  Bukharia,  Perfia,  and  part  of  India  ;  and  all  thefe 
yaft  regions  were  reduced  in  26  years.  The  devalua- 
tions and  daughters  with  which  they  were  accompa- 
nied were  unparalleled,  no  fewer  than  14,470,000 
perfons  been  computed  to  have  been  mailacred  by 
jenghiz  Khan  during  the  laft  22  years  of  his  reign.  In 
the  beginning  of  1227  he  died,  thereby  freeing  the 
world  from  a  moil  bloody  tyrant.  His  fucceflbrs  com- 
pleted the  concpaeft  of  China  and  Korea ;  but  were 
foiled  in  their  attempts  on  Cochin-china,  Tong-king, 
and  Japan.  On  the  weftcrn  fide  the  Tartar  domi- 
nions were  not  much  enlarged  till  the  time  of  Hulaku, 
who  conquering  Media,  Babylonia,  Mefapotamia,  Af- 
fyria,  Syria,  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  almoft  all  Alia 
Minor;  putting  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Saracens 
by  the  taking  of  Bagdad  in  1258. 

The  empire  of  Jenghiz  Khan  had  the  fate  of  all 
others*  Being  far  too  extenfive  to  be  governed  by  one 
head,  it  fplit  into  a  multitude  of  fmall  kingdoms,  as  it 
had  been  before  his  time.  All  thefe  princes,  how- 
ever, owned  allegiance  to  the  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan 
till  the  time  of  I  imur  Bek,  or  Tamerlane.  The 
Turks,  in  the  mean  time,  urged  forward  by  the  inun- 
dation of  Tartars  who  poured  in  from  the  eaft,  were 
forced  upon  the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  Tamerlane  abovementioned,  they  had 
almoft  confined  this  once  mighty  empire  withki  the 
walls  of  Conftautinople. 

In  the  year  1335,  the  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan  be- 
coming extinct  in  Perfia,  a  long  civil  war  enfued  ;  du- 
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ring  which  Timur  Bek, .one  of  the  petty  princes  a-      civil 
mong  \vh  om  the  Tartar  dominions  were  divided,  found    Kiftoiy. 

means  to  aggrandize    himfelf  in  a  manser  fimilar  to  * — ' 

what  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  about  150  years  before. 
Jenghiz  Khan,  indeed,  was  the  model  whom  he  pro- 
pofed  to  imitate  ;  but  it  muft  be  allowed  that  Timur 
was  more  merciful  than  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  the 
word  can  be  applied  to  inch  inhuman  tyrants.  The 
plan  on  which  jenghiz  Khan  conducted  his  expedi- 
tions was  that  of  total  extermination.  For  fome  time 
he  utterly  extirpated  the  inhabitants  of  thole  places 
which  he  conquered,  defigning  to  people  them  anew 
with  his  Moguls;  and  in  confequence  of  this  refolu* 
tion,  he  would  employ  his  army  in  beheading  100,000 
prifoners  at  once.  Timur's  cruelty,  on  the  other 
hand,  feldom  went  farther  than,  the  pounding  of 
3000  or  4000  people  in  large  mortars,  or  building 
them  among  bricks  and  mortar  into  a  wall.  We  muft 
obferve,  however,  that  Timur  was  not  a  deift,  but  a 
Mahometan,  and  conquered  exprefsly  for  thepurpofe 
of  fpreadingthe  Mahometan  religion  ;  for  the  Moguls 
had  now  adopted  all  the  fuperftitions  and  abfurdities 
of  Mahomet.  Thus  was  all  the  eaftern  quarter  of  the 
world  threatened  anew  with  the  mofc  dreadful  devaf- 
tations,  while  the  weftern  nations  were  exhaufting 
themfelves  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  regain  the  Holy 
Land.  The  Turks  were  the  only  people  who  feem 
at  this  period  to  have  been  gathering  ftrengih,  and 
by  their  perpetual  encroachments  threatened  to  fwal- 
low  up  the  weftern  nations  as  the  Tartars  had  done 
the  eaftern  ones. 

In' 1562,  Timur  invaded  Bukharia,  which  he  re- 
duced in  five  years.  He  proceeded  in  his  conquefts, 
though  not  with  the  fame  celerity  as  Jenghiz  Khan, 
till  the  year  1387,  when  he  had  fubdued  all  Perfia, 
Armenia,  Georgia,  Karazm,  and  great  part  of  Tarta- 
ry. After  this  he  proceeded  weftward,  fubduing  all 
the  countries  to  the  Euphrates  ;  made  himfelf  m after 
of  Bagdad;  and  even  entered  Ruffia,  where  he  pllaged 
the  city  of  Mofcow.  From  thence  he  turned  his  arms 
to  the  eaft,  and  totally  fubdued  India.  In  1393,  he 
invaded  and  reduced  Syria  ;  and  having  turned  his  arms 
againft  the  Turks,  forced  their  fultan  Bajazet  to  raife 
the  iiegcof  Conftautinople.  This  brought  on  an  en- 
gagement, in  which  Bajazet  was  entirely  defeated  and 
taken  prilbner ;  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  not  for  fome  time 
able  to  recover  themfelves.  At  laft  this  great  con- 
queror died  in  the  year  1405,  while  on  his  way  to 
conquer  China,  as  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  before 
him. 

The  death  of  Timur  was  followed  almoft  immedi-  State^fth* 
alelyby  the   didblution  of  his  empire.     Moft  of  the  world 
nations  he  had  conquered    recovered    their  liberty.  fince  that 
The  Turks  had  now  no  further  obftacle  to  their  con- time' 
quell  of  Conftautinople.     The  weftern  nations  having 
exhaufted   themfelves  in  the  holy  mars,  as  they  were 
called,  had  loll  that  infatiable  thirft  after  conqueft 
which   for  £o  long  time  pollened  the  minds  of  men. 
They  had  already  made  conliderable  advances  in  civi- 
lization, and  began  to  ftudy  the  arts  of  peace.    Gun- 
powder was  inven'ed,  and  its  application  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  war  already  known;  and  though  no  invention 
threaten;  d  to  be  more  deltruclive,  perhaps  none  was 
ever  more  beneficial  to  the  human  race.     By  the  ufe 
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of  Urc-ares,  nations  are  put  more  on  a  level  with  each, 
other  than  formerly  they  were;  war  is  reduced  to  a 
regular  fyltem,  which  may  be  ftudied  with  as  much 
fuccefs  as  any  other  fcience.  Conquefts  are  not  now 
to  be  made  with  the  fame  eafe  as  formerly  ;  and  hence 
the  laft  ages  of  the  world  have  been  much  more  quiet 
and  peaceable  than  the  former  ones.  In  14J3,  the 
conqueit  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  fixed  that 
wandering  people  to  one  place  :  and  though  now  they 
polfefs  very  large  regions  both  in  Europe,  Alia,  and 
Africa,  an  effectual  flop  hath  long  been  put  to  their 
further  progrefs. 

About  this  time,  alfo,  learning  began  to  revive  in 
Europe,  where  it  had  been  long  loll ;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  whLh  happened  about  the  fame 
tune,  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impolfible  for  barbarifm 
ever  to  take  place  in  fuch  a  degree  as  formerly.  All 
nations  of  the  world,  indeed,  feem  now  at  once  to 
have  laid  alide  much  of  their  former  ferocity :  and, 
though  wars  have  by  no  means  been  uncommon,  they 
have  not  been  carried  on  with  fuch  circumilances  of 
fury  and  favage  cruelty  as  before.  Inftead  of  attempt- 
ing to  enrich  themfelves  by  plunder,  and  the  fpoils  of 
their  neighbours,  mankind  in  general  have  applied 
themfelves  to  commerce,  the  only  true  and  durable 
fource  of  riches.  This  foon  produced  improvements  in 
navigation  ;  and  thefe  improvements  led  to  the  difcove- 
ry  of  many  regions  formerly  unknown.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  European  powers,  being  at  laft  thoroughly  fenfible 
that  extenfive  conquefts  could  never  be  permanent,  ap- 
plied themfelves  more  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of 
thofe  dominions  which  they  already  pofTeifed  than  to 
attempt  the  conqueft  of  one  another  :  and  this  pro- 
duced the  policy  to  which  fo  much  attention  was  late- 
ly paid, namely,  the  p  refer vlng  of  the  balance  of  Europe. 
that  is  preventing  any  one  of  the  nations  from  ac- 
quiring fufficient  flrength  to  overpower  another. 

In  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  vaft  continent 
of  America  was  difcovered  ;  and,  almoft  at  the  fame 
time,  the  pafTage  to  the  Eafl-Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  difcovery  of  thefe  rich  countries 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  ambition  of  the  Europeans. 
To  cnricli  themfelves,  either  by  the  gold  and  filver 
jroduced  in  thefe  countries,  or  by  traffic  with  the 
natives,  now  became  the  object.  The  Portuguefehad 
the  advantage  of  being  the  tirft  difcoverers  of  the  eaf- 
tern,  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  weftern  countries.  The 
former  did  not  neglect  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
enriching  themfelves  by  commerce.  Many  fettlements 
were  formed  by  them  in  the  Eaft-India  iflands,  and  on 
the  continent :  but  their  avarice  and  perfidious  beha- 
viour towards  the  natives  proved  at  laft  the  canfe  of 
their  total  expnlfion  The  Spaniards  enriched  them- 
felves by  the  vaft  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  im- 
ported from  America,  which  were  not  obtained 
but  by  the  moft  horrid  mafTacres  committed  on  the  na- 
tives, and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  dif- 
ferent names  of  the  American  countries.  Thefe  pof- 
feffions  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  foon  excited 
other  European  nations  to  make  attempts  to  fhare  with 
them  in  their  treafures,  by  planting  colonies  indiffe- 
rent parts  of  America,  and  making  fettlements  in  the 
Eaft  Indies ;  and  thus  has  the  rage  of  war  in  fome 
meafure  been  transferred  from  Europe  to  thefe  diftant 
regions :  and,  after  various  contefts,  the  Britifh  at  laft 
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obtained  a  great  fuperiority  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in 
America  previous  to  the  late  revolution. 

In  Europe  the  only  coniiderabie  revolutions  which 
happened  during  this  period,  were,  The  total  cxpulfion 
of  the  Moors  and  Saracens  from  Spain,  by  the  lakiug 
of  Grenada  in  1 49 1  ;  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Arragon  and  Caftile,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  lfabella;  and  the  revolt  of  the  ftates  of  Holland 
from  the  Spaniards.  After  much  contention  andblood- 
flied,  thefe  laft  obtained  their  liberty,  and  were  decla- 
red a  free  people  in  1609:  fince  which  time  they  have 
continued  an  independent  and  very  coniiderabie  nation 
of  Europe. 

la  Alia  nothing  of  importance  hath  happened  fince 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks.  That 
continent  is  now  divided  among  the  following  nations. 
The  moft  northerly  part,  called  Siberia,  extending  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  continent,  is  under  the 
power  of  Ruflia.  To  the  fouthward,  from  Afia  Mi- 
-  nor  to  China  and  Korea,  are  the  Tartars,  formidable 
indeed  from  their  numbers,  but,  byreafon  of  their 
barbarity  and  want  of  union,  incapable  of  attempting 
any  thing.  The  Turks  potfefs  the  weftern  part  of 
the  continent  called  Afia  Minor,  to  the  river  Euphra- 
tes. The  Arabs  are  again  confined  within  their  own 
peninfula  ;  which  they  polfefs,  as  they  have  ever  done, 
without  owning  fubjection  to  any  foreign  power.  To 
the  eaft  of  Turkey  in  Afia  lies  Perfia,  now  more  con- 
fined in  itslimitsthan  before  ;  and  to  the  eaftwardof 
Perfialies  India,  or  the  kingdom  late  of  the  Mogul, 
comprehending  all  the  country  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Ganges,  and  beyond  that  river.  Still  farther  to  the 
eaft  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Pegu,  Thibet,  and 
Cochin-China,  little  known  to  the  Europeans.  The 
vaft-empire  of  China  occupies  the  moft  eafterly  part 
of  the  continent ;  while  that  of  Japan  comprehends 
the  iflands  which  go  by  that  name,  ana  which  are 
fuppofed  to  lie  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  weftern 
coafts  of  America. 

In  Africa  the  Turks  pofTefs  Egypt,  which  they 
conquered  in  151 7,  and  have  a  nominal  jurifdnStion 
over  the  ftates  of  Barbary.  The  interior  parts  are 
filled  with  barbarous  and  unknown  nations,  as  they 
have  always  been.  On  the  weftern  coafts  are  many 
fettlements  of  the  European  nations,  particularly  the 
Britifh  and  Portuguefej  and  the  fouthern  extremity 
is  poffeffed  by  the  Dutch.  The  eaftern  coafts  are  al- 
moft totally  unknown.  The  Afia  tic  and  African  iflands 
are  either  pofTeffed  by  the  Europeans,  or  inhabited  by 
favage  nations. 

The  European  nations  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
cen'ury  were,  Sweden,  Mufcovy,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  and  Turkey  in  Europe.  Of  thefe  the  Ruf- 
fians, though  the  moft  barbarous,  were  by  far  the 
moft  confiderable,  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and 
the  extent  of  their  empire  ;  but  their  fituation  made 
them  little  feared  by  the  others,  who  lay  at  a  diftance 
from  them.  The  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  was  firfl 
fet  up  in  the  year  1000,  proved  a  barrier  betwixt 
RuiTia  and  Germany  ;  and  at  thefame  time  the  policy 
abovementioned,  of  keeping  up  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  rendered  it  probable  that  no  one  Euro- 
pean nation,  whatever  wars  it  might  be  engaged  in, 
would  have  been  totally  deftroyed,  or  ceafed  to  exift 
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as  a  diftindt  kingdom.  The  late  difmemberment  of 
Poland,  however,  or  its  partition  between  the  three 
powers,  Ruflia.,  Hungary,  and  Pruffia,  was  a  ftep  very 
inconfiitent  with  the  above  political  iyftem  ;  and  it  is 
furpriiing  with  what  tamenefs  it  was  acquiefced  in  by 
the  other  powers.  Subfequentcircumftancesparticularly 
the  pailivenefs  with  which  the  ambitious  deligns  of 
B  ufRa  againfl  the  Porte  have  been  folong  beheld,  feem 
to  indicate  a  total  dereliction  of  that  fcheme  of  equi- 
librium, formerly  fo  wifely,  though  perhaps  fometimes 
too  anxioully,  attended  to. 

The  revolution  of  ihe  Britilh  colonies  in  America,  it 
was  iuppofed  by  the  enemies  of  Britain,  would  have  gi- 
ven a  fatal  ihock  to  her  ftrength  and  wonted  fuperiority. 
The  confequences,  however,  have  been  very  different. 
Thofe  colonies,  it  is  true,  have  been  disjoined  from 
the  mother  country,  and  have  attained  an  independent 
rank  among  the  nations.  But  Britain  has  had  nocaufe 
to  repine  at  the  feparation.  Divefted  only  of  a  fplen- 
did  encumbrance, an  expenfiveandinvidious  appanage, 
lhe  has  been  left  to  enjoy  the  undivided  benefits  of  her 
native  vigour,  and  to  difplay  new  energies,  which  pro- 
mi  fe  her  mild  empire  a  long  and  profperous  duration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flame  which  was  to  have  blazed 
only  to  her  prejudice,  has  brought  confufion  on  her 
chief  foe  ;  and  the  ambition  and  tyranny  of  that  branch 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  which  has  been  long  the  peft 
of  Europe,  now  lie  humbled  in  the  duff,.  The  French, 
indeed,  have  thus  become  a  nation  of  freemen  as  well 
as  the  Americans  and  the  Britiih  ;  who,  by  the  way, 
were  never  otherwife,  nor  ever  knew  what  op- 
preffion  was  except  in  inflicting  it  upon  their  African 
brethren.  But  neither  is  the  French  revolution  an 
event  which  Britons,  aslovers  of  liberty  and  friends  to 
the  rights  of  mankind,  ihouldregret;or  which,  even  in 
a  political  view,  if  duly  conlidered,  ought  to  excite 
either  their  jealoufy  or  apprehenfion.  Infine,  we  feem 
to  be  advancing  to  a  great  era  in  the  hiffory  of  hu- 
man affairs.  The  emancipation  of  France,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  will  in  time  be  followed  by  that  of 
Spain,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  papal 
power,  too,  that  fcourge  of  nations,  is  declining;  and 
the  period  feems  to  be  approaching  when  the  Roman 
pontiff" will  be  reduced  to  his  original  and  fimple  title 
of  bijhop  of  Rome  More  liberal  ideas  both  in  politics 
and  religion  are  every  where  gaining  ground.  The 
regulation,  and  perhaps  in  time  the  abolition,  of  the 
flave-trade,  with  the  endeavours  of  the  focieties  for 
discovering  Africa,  may  lead  to  the  civilization  of 
fome  parts  of  that  immenfe  continent  and  open  new 
markets  for  manufactures.  Finally,  the  Ameri- 
cans having  eftablilhed  a  fettled  government,  have 
already  become  a  great  commercial  people. 

Sect.  II.      Ecclefiaftical Hijlorj. 

The  hiffory  of  religion,  among  all  the  different 
nations  that  have  exiffed  in  the  world,  is  a  fubject  no 
lefs  important  and  interefting  than  thai  of  civil  hi- 
ffory. It  is,  however,  lefs  fertile  of  great  events, 
affords  an  account  of  fewer  revolutions,  and  is  much 
more  uniform  than  civil  hiffory.  The'reafon  of  this 
isplain.  Religion  is  converfant  about  things  which 
cannot  be  feen  ;  and  which  of  confequence  cannot  fud- 
ienly  and  ftrongly  affe6t  the  fenfes  of  mankind,  as 


natural  things  are  apt  to  do.  The  expectation  of 
worldly  riches  can  ealily  induce  one  nation  to  attack 
another;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  any  thing  which 
will  induce  a  nation  to  change  its  religion:  The  in- 
viiible  nature  of  fpiritual  things,  the  prejudice  of  ha- 
bit and  of  early  education,  all  ffand  in  the  way  of 
changes  of  this  kind.  Hence  the  revolutions  in  reli- 
gion have  been  but  few,  and  the  duration  of  almoff 
any  religion  of  longer  Handing  than  the  moft  cele- 
brated empires,  the  changes  which  have  happened, 
in  general  have  required  a  long  time  to  bring  them 
about,  and  hiffory  fcarce  affords  an  inftance  of  the 
religion  of  any  nation  being  effentially  and  fuddenly 
changed  for  another. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  religion,  we  muff  have 
recourfe  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  are  as  neceilaiily  con- 
ffrained  to  adopt  the  account  there  given,  as  we  are 
to  adopt  that  of  the  creation  given  in  the  fame 
book ;  namely,  becaufe  no  other  hath  made  its  ap- 
pearance which  feems  in  any  degree  rational,  or  con- 
liftent  with  itfelf. — In  what  manner  the  true  religion 
given  to  Adam  was  falfified  or  corrupted  by  his  de- 
fendants before  the  flood,  doth  not  clearly  appear  from 
Scripture.  Idolatry  is  not  mentioned  ;  neverthelefs 
we  are  allured  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were 
then  exceedingly  wicked  :  and  as  their  wickednefsdid 
not  confift  in  worfhipping  falfe  gods  ,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  they  worlhipped  none  at  all ;  i.  e.  that  the 
crime  of  the  antediluvians  was  deifm  or  atheifm. 

After  the  flood,  idolatry  quickly  made  its  appear- 
ance:  but  what  gave  rife  to  it  is  not  certainly  known. 
This  fuperttition  indeed  feems  to  be  natural  to  man, 
efpecially  when  placed  in  fuch  afituation  that  he  hath 
little  opportunity  of  inftruction,  or  of  improving  his 
rational  faculties.  This  feems  alfo  probable  from  a 
caution  given  to  the  Jews,  left,  when  they  looked  up 
to  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars,  and  the  reft  of  the  hoft 
of  heaven,  they  ihould  be  driven  to  worfhip  them.  The 
origin  of  idolatry  among  the  Syrians  and  Arabians, 
and  alfo  in  Greece,  is  therefore  accounted  for  with 
great  probability  in  the  following  manner  by  the  au- 
thor of  The  Ruins  of  Balbeck.  "  In  thofe  uncomfort- 
able defarts,  where  the  day  prefents  nothing  to  the 
view  but  the  uniform,  tedious,  and  melancholy  profpect 
of  barren  fands,  the  night  difclofes  a  moft  delightful 
and  magnificent  fpectacle,  and  appears  arrayed  with 
charms  of  the  moft  attractive  kind.  For  the  moft 
part  uricloaded  and  ferene,  it  exhibits  to  the  wonder- 
ing eye  the  hoft  of  heaven  in  all  their  variety  and  glo- 
ry. In  the  view  of  this  ftupendous  fcene,  the  tranli- 
tion  from  admiration  to  idolatry  was  too  eafy  to  unin- 
ftructed  minds  ;  and  a  people  whofe  climate  offered  no 
beauties  to  contemplate  but  thofe  of  the  firmament, 
would  naturally  look  thither  for  the  objects  of  their 
worlhip.  The  form  of  idolatry  in  Greece  was  different 
from  that  of  the  Syrians;  which  perhaps  may  be  at- 
tributed to  thatfmiling  and  variegated  fcene  of  moun- 
tains, valleys,  rivers,  woods,  groves,  and  fountains, 
which  the  tranfported  imagination,  in  the  midftof  its 
plealing  aftonifhment,  fuppofed  to  be  the  feats  of  invi- 
fible  deities." 

A  difficulty,  howevever,  arifes  on  this  fuppofuion  ; 
for  if  idolatry  is  naturally  produced  in  the  mind  of 
uninftructedand  favage  man  from  a  view  of  the  cre- 
ation, why  hath  not  idolatry  of  fome  kind  or  other 
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taken  place  among  all  the  different  nations  of  the 
world?  This  certainly  hath  not  been  the  cafe  ;  of 
which  the  molt  ftriking  examples  are  the  Periians  of 
old,  and  the  Moguls  in  more  modern  times.  Both 
thefe  nations  were  ftrict  deifls:  fo  that  we  muft  al- 
low ibme  other  caufes  to  concur  in  producing  idolatry 
befides  thefe  already  mentioned  ;  and  of  thefe  caufes 
an  imperfect  and  obfeure  notion  of  the  true  religion 
feems  to  be  the  moft  probable. 

Though  idolatry,  therefore,  was  formerly  very 
prevalent,  it  neither  extended  over  the  whole  earth, 
nor  were  the  fuperftitions  of  the  idolaters  all  of  one 
kind.  Every  nation  had  its  refpeclive  gods,  over 
which  one  more  excellent  than  the  reft  was  faid  to 
preiide  ;  yet  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  this  fupreme  deity 
himfelfwas  controuled  by  the  rigid  empire  of  the 
fates,  or  by  what  philofophers  called  eternal  neceflity. 
The  gods  of  the  eaft  were  different  from  thofe  of  the 
Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  the  other  northern  nations. 
The  Grecian  divinities  differed  widely  from  thofe  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  deified  plants,  animals,  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  productions  both  of  nature  and  art. 
Each  people  alfo  had  their  own  particular  manner  of 
worshipping  and  appeafing  their  refpeclive  deities, 
entirely  different  from  the  facred  rites  of  other  coun- 
tries. All  this  variety  of  religions,  however,  produ- 
ced neither  wars  nor  difTeniions  among  the  different 
nations ;  each  nation  fuffered  its  neighbours  to  follow 
their  own  method  of  worfhip,  without  difcovering 
any  difpleafure  on  that  account.  There  is  nothing 
furprifingin  this  mutual  toleration,  when  we  confider, 
that  they  all  looked  upon  the  world  as  one  great  em- 
pire, divided  into  variousprovinces,  over  eachofwhich 
a  certain  order  of  divinities  prefided  ;  for  which  reafon 
they  imagined  that  none  could  behold  with  contempt 
the  gods  of  other  nations,  or  force  ftrangers  to  pay 
homage  to  theirs. — TheRomans  exercifed  this  tolera- 
tion in  the  moft  ample'  manner ;  for  though  they 
would  not  allow  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  reli- 
gions that  were  publicly  profeffed  in  the  empire,  nor 
any  new  form  of  worfhip  to  be  openly  introduced,  yet 
they  granted  to  their  citizens  a  full  liberty  of  obfer- 
ving  in  private  the  facred  rites  of  other  nations,  and  of 
honouring  forcgn  deities  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  heathen  deities  were  honoured  with  rites  and 
Sacrifices  of  various  kinds,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive natures  and  offices.  Their  rites  wTere  abfurd  and 
ridiculous ;  while  the  priefts,  appointed  to  preiide  over 
this  ftrange  worfhip,  abufed  their  authority,  by  de- 
ceiving and  impofmg  upon  the  people  in  the  grofTeft 
manner. 

From  the  time  of  the  flood  to  the  coming  of 
Chrift,  idolatry  prevailed  among  almoft  all  the  nations 
'  of  the  world,  the  Jews  alone  excepted  ;  and  even 
they  were  on  all  occafions  ready  to  run  into  it,  as  is 
evident  from  their  Hiftory  in  the  Old  Teftament.  At 
the  time  of  Chrift's  appearance,  the  religion  of  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  their  empire,  extended  over  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  Some  people  there  were 
among  the  heathens  who  perceived  the  abfurdities  of 
that  fyftem  ;  but  being  deftitute  of  means,  as  well  as 
of  abilities,  to  effect  a  reformation,  matters  went  on 
in  their  old  way.  Thsugh  there  were  at  that  time 
various  fects  of  philofophers,  yet  all  of  them  proceed- 
ed upon  falfe  principles,  and  coufequeutly  could  be  of 
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noferviceto  the  advancement  or  re  formation  of  re.Ii-    E«cl<  (ia- 
gion.  Nay,  fome,  among  whom  were  the1  Epicureans     ^Ril1 
and  Academics,  declared  openly  agai  iff  every  kind     Hiftory. 
of  religion  whatever!  '       *       ' 

_  Two  religions  at  this  time  flourifhed  in  Paleftine, 
viz.  The  Jewifh  and  Samaritan  ;  between  whole  re- 
fpechve  followers  reigned  the  moftviolent  hatred  and 
contempt.     The  difference  between    them  Items  to 
have  been  chiefly  about  the  place  of  worlhip  ;    which 
the  Jews  would  have  to  be  in  Jerufalem,  and  the  Sa- 
maritans on  mount  Gerizzim.      But  though  the  Jews 
were  certainly  right  as  to  this  point,  they  had  greatly 
corrupted  their  religion  in  other  refpects.     They  ex- 
pected a  Saviour  indeed,  but  they  miflookhis  charac- 
ter ;  imagining  that  he  was  to  be  a  powerful  and  war- 
like prince,  who  mould  fet  them  free  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  which  they  bore  with   the  utmoft  impatience. 
They  alfo  imagined  that  the  whole  of  religion  contift- 
ed  in  obferving  the  rites  of  Mofes,  and    fome  others 
which  they  had  added  to  them,  without  the  leaft  re- 
gard to  what  is  commonly  called  morality  or  virtue  ; 
as  is  evident  from  the  many  charges  our  Saviour  brings 
againft  the  Pharifees,   who  had  the  greateft  reputa- 
tion for  fanctity  among  the  whole  nation.     To  thefe 
corrupt  and  vicious  principles  they  added  feveral   ab- 
furd and  fuperftitious  notions  concerning  the    divine, 
nature,  inviiible  powers,  magic,  &c.  which  they  had 
partly  imbibed  during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
partly  derived  from  their  neighbours  in  Arabia,  Sy- 
ria, and  Egypt.     The  principal   fects    among  them 
werethe  Essenes  or  Eflenians,PH  arise es,  and  Sad- 
ducees.  The  Samaritans,  according  to  the  moft  ge- 
neral opinion,  had  corrupted  their  religion  ftill  more- 
than  the  Jews. 

When  the  true  religion  was  preached  by  the  Savi- 
our of  mankind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  be- 
came on  that  account  obnoxious  to  a  people  fo  deeplv 
funk  in  corruption  and  ignorance  as  the  Jews  then 
were.  It  is  not  here  requifite  to  enter  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  doctrine  advanced  by  him,  or  of  the 
oppofnion  he  met  with  from  the  Jews  ;  as  a  full 
account  of  thefe  things,  and  likewife  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gofpel  by  the  Apoftles,  may  be  found  in  the 
New  Teftament. — The  rapid progrefs of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  under  thefe  faithful  and  infpired  minifters, 
foon  alarmed  the  Jews,  and  raifed  variousperfecutions 
againft  its  followers.  The  Jews, indeed,  feem  at  firft 
to  have  been  every  where  the  chief  promoters  of  perse- 
cution;  for  we  find  that  they  officioufly  went  from 
place  to  place,  wherever  they  heard  of  the  increafe  of 
the  gofpel,  and  by  their  calumniesand  falfe  fuggeftions 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  people  againft  the  Apoftles. 
The  Heathens,  however,  though  at  firft  they  fhowed 
no  very  violent  fpirit  of  perfecution  againft  the  Chri- 
ftians,  foon  came  to  hate  them  as  much  as  the  Jews 
themfelves.  Tacitus  acquaints  us  with  the  caufes  of 
this  hatred,  when  fpeakingof  the  firft  general  perfecu- 
tion under  Nero.  That  inhuman  emperor  having,  as 
was  fuppofed,  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  this  wickednefs,transferrcditon  the  Chri- 
ftians.  Our  author  informs  us  that  they  were  already  ab-  Tacitus's 
horred  on  account  of  their  many  and  enormous  crimes,  account  of 
"Theauthorof  this  name  (Chriftitns) ,"  fayshe,  "was  the  firft 
Christ,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  execu-  ptrfecutioii 
ted  under  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judsea.  The  by  Nero. 

4  C  2  peftilent 
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peftilent  fuperfthion  was  for  a  while  fupprefTed  :  but 
it  revived  again,  and  fpread,  not  only  over  Judsea, 
where  this  evil  was  firft  broached,  but  reached  Rome, 
whither  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  is  conftantly 
flowing  whatever  is  hideous  and  abominable  amongft 
men,  and  is  there  readily  embraced  and  pradifed. 
Firft,  therefore,  were  apprehended  filch  as  openly 
avowed  thernfelves  to  be  of  that  feci;  then  by  them 
were  difcovered  an  immenfe  multitude;  and  all  were 
convicted,  not  of  the  crime  of  burning  Rome,  but 
of  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind.  Their  death  and 
tortures  were  aggravated  by  cruel  derifion  and  fport  ; 
for  they  were  cither  covered  with  the  fkins  of  wild 
beafls  and  torn  in  pieces  by  devouring  clogs,  orfalten- 
ed  to  croffes,  or  wrapped  up  in  conihuftible  garments, 
that,  when  the  day-light  failed,  they  might,  like 
torches,  ferve  to  difpel  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 
Hence,  towards  the  miferable  fufferers,  however  guil- 
ty anddeferving  the  moil  exemplary  punifhment,  com- 
panion avofe  ;  feeing  they  were  doomed  to  perifh,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  one  man." 

That  this  account  of  Tacitus  is  dowmright  mifre- 
prefentatii  n  and  calumny,  muft  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  reads  it.  It  is  impoffible  that  any  perfon 
can  be  c  mvided  of  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind, 
without  fpecifying  a  number  of  fads  by  which  this 
hatred  fhewed  itfelf.  The  burning  of  Rome  would 
indeed  have  been  a  very  plain  indication  of  enmity  to 
mankind  ;  but  of  this  Tacitus  himfelf  clears  them, 
and  mentions  no  other  crime  of  which  they  were  guil- 
ty. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  only  reafon 
of  this  charge  againft  the  Chriftians,  was  their  abfo- 
lute  refufal  to  have  any  {hare  in  the  Roman  worihip, 
or  to  countenance  the  abfurd  fuperflitions  of  Paganifm 
in  any  degree. 

The  perfecution  under  Nero  was  fucceeded  by  ano- 
therunder  Domitiau  ;  during  which  the  Apoftle  John 
was  bammed  toPatmos,  where  hefaw  the  vifions,  and 
wrote  the  bookcalled  his  Revelations,  which  completes 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  This  perfecution  commenced 
in  the  95th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era;  and  John  is 
fuppefed  to  have  written  his  Revelation  in  the  year 
after,  or  in  the  following  one. 

During  the  firft  century,  the  Chriftian  religion 
fpread  over  a  great  number  of  different  countries ;  but 
as  we  have  now  no  authentic  records  concerning  the 
travels  of  the  Apoftles,  or  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
them  in  their  miniflry,  it  was  impoffible  to  determine 
how  far  the  gofpel  was  carried  during  this  period.  We 
are,  however,  affured,  that  even  during  thisearlype- 
riod  many  corruptions  were  creeping  in,  the  progrefs 
of  which  was  with  difficulty  prevented  even  by  the 
apoftles  thernfelves.  Some  corrupted  their  pro feffion 
by  a  mixture  of  Judaifm,  others  by  mixing  it  with  the 
oriental  pliilofophy ;  while  others  were  already  at- 
tempting to  deprive  their  brethren  of  liberty,  fetting 
thernfelves  up  as  eminent  paftors,  in  oppofition  even  to 
the  apoftles,  as  we  learn  from  the  epiftlesof  St  Paul, 
and  the  third  epiftle  of  St  John.  Hence  arofe  the  feels 
of  the  Gnoftics,  Ccrinthians,  Nicolaitans,  Nazareues, 
Ebionites,  &c.  with  which  the  church  was  troubled 
during  this  century. 

Concerning  the  ceremonies  and  method  of  worihip 
ufcci  by  the  Chriftians  of  the  firft  century,  it  is  impof- 
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able  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty.  Neither  is  the 
church  order,  government,  and  dif  ipline,  during  this 
period,  afecrtaiuedwith  any  degree  of  exadnefs.  Each 
of  thofe  parties,  therefore,  which  exift  at  this  day, 
contends  with  the  greatcft  earneftnef,  for  that  particu- 
lar mode  of  worihip  which  they  thernfelves  have  adopt- 
ed ;  and  fome  of  the  mott  bigoted  would  willingly 
monopolize  the  word  church  in  inch  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
clude from  all  hope  of  folvation  evely  one  who  is  not 
attached  to  their  particular  party.  It  doth  not  how- 
ever appear  that,  excepting  baptifin,  the  Lord's  fup- 
per,  and  anointing  the  iick  with  oil,  any  external  ce- 
remonies or  fymbois  were  properly  of  divine  appoint- 
ment. According  to  Dr  Mcfheirn,  "  there  are  feve- 
ral  circumftdnccs  which  incline  us  to  think,  that  the 
friends  and  apoftles  of  our  bleffed  Lord  either  tolerated 
through  neceffity,  or  appointed  f  r  wifereafons,  many 
other  external  rites  in  various  places.  At  the  fame 
time,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  they  ever  conferred 
upon  any  petfon  a  perpetual,  indelible,  pontificd  au- 
thority, or  that  they  enjoined  the  fame  rites  in  ail 
churches.  Welearn.on  the  contrary,  from  authentic 
records,  that  the  Chriftian  worihip  was  from  the  be- 
ginning celebrated  in  a  different  manner  in  different 
places;  and  that,  no  doubt,  by  the  orders,  or  at  leaft 
with  the  approbation,  of  the  apoftles  and  their  difci- 
ples.  In  thofe  early  times,  it  was  both  wife  and  nc- 
celfarytoihew,  in  the  eftablifhment  of  outward  forms 
of  worihip,  fome  indulgence  to  the  ancient  opinions, 
manners,  and  laws,  of  the  refpedive  nations  to  whom 
the  gofpel  was  preached."  _g 

The  fecond  century  commences  with  the  third  year  Hiftory  of 
of  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  Chriftians  were  ftill  per-  the  fecond 
fecuted  ;  but  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  for  the  moft  century. 
part  of  this  century  princes  of  a  mild  and  moderate 
turn,  they  perfecuted  lefs  violently  than  formerly. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  notwithstanding  the  clemency  and 
pliilofophy  for  which  he  is  fo  much  celebrated,  treated 
the  Chriftians  worfe  than  Trajan,  Adrian,  or  even 
Severus  himfelf  did,  who  Was  noted  for  his  cruelty. 
This  refpite  from  rigorous  perfecution  proved  a  very 
favourable  circumftance  for  the  fpreadingofthe  Chri- 
ftian religion  ;  yet  it  is  bynomeanseafy  to  point  out  the 
particular  countries  through  which  it  was  diffnfed.We 
are,  however, allured,  that  in  the  fecond  centuiy,Chrift 
was  worihipped  as  God  almoft  through  the  whole  eaft  -, 
as  alfo  among  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  Celtes,  and 
many  other  nations  :  but  whicn  of  them  received  the 
gofpel  in  the  firft  century,  and  which  in  the  fecond,  is 
a  queftion  unanfwerable  at  this  diltance  of  time.  The 
writers  of  this  century  attribute  the  rapid  progrefs  6f 
Chriitianity  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  that 
were  imparted  to  the  firft  Chriftians,  and  the  miracles 
which  were  wrought  at  their  csmmand  ;  without  fup- 
pohng  that  any  part  df  the  fuccefs  ought  to  beafcribed 
to  the  intervention  of  human  means,  or  fecondarycau- 
fes.  Many  of  the  moderns,  however,  are  fo  far  from 
being  of  this  opinion,  that  they  are  willing  either  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  all  miracles  faid  to  have  been 
wrought  fince  the  days  of  the  apoftles  or  to  afcribe 
them  to  the  power  of  the  devil.  To  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  this  controverfy  is  foreign  to  ourprefent 
purpofe  ;  for  which  reafon  we  muft  refer  to  the  writers 
of  polemic  divinity,  who  have  largely  treated  of  this 
and  other  points  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

The 
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iicclefia-        The  corruptions  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
flkal      firft  century,  and  which  were  aimolt  coeval  with  Chrj- 
^Hiftory.    ftiani  ty  itfelf,  continued  to  gain  ground  in  the  fecond. 
X        Ceremonies,  in  themfelves  futile  a.vd  ufclcfs,but  which 
Ceremonies  muft  be  coniidered  as  highly  pernicious  when  joined 
multiplied,  to  a  religion  incapable  of  any  other  ornament  than  the 
Upright   and  virtuous  conduct  of  its  profeiibrs,  were 
multiplied  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  pleafc  the  ig- 
norant multitude.   The  immediate  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  attention  of  Chriftians  was  drawn  alide 
from  the  important  duties  of  morality  ;  and  they  were 
led  to  imagine,  that  a  c>reful  obiervbiice  of  the  cere- 
monies might  make  amends  for  the  neglect  of  moral 
duties.     This  was  the  mofl   pernicious  opinion  that 
could  poliibly  be  entertained  ;    and  was  indeed  the 
very  foundation  of  that  enormous  fyflem  of  ccclehalti- 
cal  power  which  afterwards  took  piace,  and  held  the 
,g        whole  world  in  llavery  and  barharifm  for  many  ages. 
Myfteries       Another  mifchief  was  the  introduction  afmj>jh>ries, 
introduced,  as  they  were  called,  into  the  Chrifthnreligion ;  'hat  is., 
iniiiiuating  that  fome  parts  of  the  worfhip  in  common 
ufe  had    a  hidden  efficacy  and  power  tar  ftiperior  :o 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  aliened  to  them  by  the 
vulgar  :  and  by  paying  peculiar  refpect  to  thefe  myf- 
teries, the  pretended  teachers  of  the  religion  of  Jeius 
accommodated  their  doctrines  to  the  tarteof  their  hea- 
then neighbours,  whofe  religion  confuted  in  a  heap  of 
59        myfleries,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  meaning. 
The  teach-      By  thefe,  and  other  means  of  a  fimilar  kind,   the 
trs  affume  Christian  pallors  greatly  abridged  the  libeiy  of  their 
flocks.  Being  mailers  of  the  ceremonies  and  myfteries 
of  the  Chriftian  religion,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
make  their  followers  worlhip  and  believe  whatever  they 
thought  proper  ;  and  this  they  did  not  iail  to  make  ufe 
of  for  their  own  advantage.    They  perfuaded  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  miniftersof  the  Chriftian  church  fuccced- 
ed  to  the  character,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  Jew- 
ifh  priefthood  ;  and  accordingly  the  biihops  coniidered 
themfelves  as  inverted  with  a  rank  and  character  limilar 
to  thofeof  the  high-priert  among  the  Jews,  while  the 
prefbyters  reprelented  the    prieils,  and  the  deacons 
the  Levkes.   This  notion,  which  was  firft  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  proved  a  lource  of  very  con- 
go        fiderable  honour  and  profit  to  the  clergy. 
Form  of  The  form  of  ecclcfiaftical  government  was  in  this 

church  go-  century  rendered  permanent  and  uniform.  One  in- 
vernment.  fpector  or  biihop  preiided  over  each  Chriftian  afiembly, 
to  which  office  he  w:as  elected  by  the  voices  of  the 
whole  people.  To  aflifthim  in  his  office,  he  formed 
a  council  of  prefbyters,  which  was  not  confined  to  any 
ftated  number.  To  the  biihops  and  prefbyters  the 
miniftersor  deacons  were  fubject;  and  the  latter  were 
dividedintoa  variety  of  dalles,  asthe  different  exigen- 
cies of  the  church  required.  During  a  great  part  of 
this  century,  the  churches  were  independent  of  each 
other;  nor  were  they  joined  together  by  affociation, 
confederacy,  or  any  other  bonds  but  thofe  of  charity. 
Each  aflembly  was  a  little  ftate  governed  by  its  own 
laws  ;  which  were  either  enacted,  or  at  leaf!  approved 
of,  by  the  fociety.  Bat  in  procefs  of  time  all  the 
Chriftian  churches  of  a  province  were  formed  into  one 
large ecclefiaftical  body,  which,  like  confederate  rtates, 
afTembled  at  certain  times,  in  order  to  deliberate  about 
the  common  interefts  of  the  whole.  This  infti ration 
had  its  origin  among  the  Greeks;  but  in  a  lhort  time 
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itlbecame  univerfal,  and  limilar  aiTemblies  were  form-    r.cclefia- 
edin  all  places  where  the  gofpel  had   been  planted.      ft'c;il 
Thefe  aiTemblies,  which  conliitcd  of  the  deputies  or    H'ftory- 
commilliouers  from  feveral  churches,  were  called  j^- 
tir.ds  by  the  Greeks,  and  councils  by  the  Latins  ;  and 
the  laws  enacted  in  thefe  general  meetings  were  call- 
ed canons,  i.  e.  rides.  6r 

Thefe  councils,  of  which  we  find  not  the  fmalleft  Changes 
trace  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  changed  the  produced 
whole  face  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new  form  j  for  JlY  the  in' , 
by  them  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  were  con-  JJJJS 
fiderably  diminilhed,  and  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  biihops  greatly  augmented.  The  humility,  indeed, 
and  prudence,  of  thefe  pious  prelates  hindered  them 
from  ahuming  all  at  once  the  power  with  which  they 
were  arterwards  inverted.  At  their  firft  appearance  in 
thefe  general  councils,  they  acknowledged  that  they 
were  no  more  than  the  delegates  of  their  refpective 
churches,  and  that  they  acted  in  the  name  and  by  .he 
appointment  of  their  people.  But  they  foon  changed 
this  humble  tone  ;  imperceptibly  extended  the  limits  of 
their  authority ;  turned  their  indaence  into  dominion, 
their  counfels  into  laws ;  and  at  length  openly  aliened, 
that  Chrirt  had  empowered  them  to  prefcribc  to  his 
people  authoritative  rules  of  faith  and  manners.  An- 
other effect  of  thefe  councils  was  the  gradual  abolition 
of  that  perfect  equality  which  reigned  among  all  bi- 
ihops in  the  primitive  times:  for  the  order  and  de- 
cency of  thefe  aifemblies  required,  that  fome  one  of 
the  provincial  biihops  met  in  council  fhou'id  be  invert- 
ed with  a  fuperior  degree  of  power  and  authority  ;  and 
hence  the  rights  of  metropolitans  derive  their  origin. 
In  the  mean  time  the  bounds  of  the  church  were  en- 
larged ;  the  cuftom  of  holding  councils  was  followed 
wherever  the  found  of  the  gofpel  had  reached  ;  and 
the  univerfal  church  had  now  the  appearance  of  one 
vart  republic  formed  by  a  combination  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  little  flates.  This  occafroned  the  creation  of  a 
new  order  of  ecclefraftics,  who  were  appointed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  die  world  as  heads  of  the  church,  and 
whofe  office  it  was  to  preferve  the  conlirtence  and  u- 
u ion  of  that  immenfe  body,  whofe  members  were  fo. 
widely  difperfed  throughout  the  nations.  Such  was 
the  nature  and  office  of  the  Patriarchs ;  amonp-  whom, 
at  length,  ambition,  being  arrived  at  its  moil  infolent 
period,  formed  anew  dignity,  inverting  the  bifhop  of 
Rome  with  the  title  and  authority  of  the  prince  of  the 
Patriarchs.  . 

During  the  fecond  century,  all  the  feels  continued  Account  o£ 
which  had  fprung  up  in  the  firft,  with  the  addition  of  thcAfce- 
feveral  others  ;  the  molt  remarkable  of  which  were  the  tics, 
Afcetics.  Thefe  owed  their  rife  to  an  error  propa- 
gated by  fome  doctors  of  the  church,  who  aliened  that 
Chrirt  had  ertablilhed  adoubleruleoffan£litya)idvirtus 
for  two  different  orders  of  Chrirtians.  Of  thefe  rules,, 
one  was  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary;  the  one 
of  a  lower  dignity,  the  other  more  fublime  :  the  firft 
for  perlons  in  the  active  fcenes  of  life  ;  the  other  for 
thofe  who,  in  a  facred  retreat,  afpired  after  the  glory 
of  a  celeftial  ftate.  In  confequence  of  this  fyrtem, 
they  divided  into  two  parts  all  thofe  moral  doctrines 
and  inftructions  which  they  had  received  either  by 
writing  or  tradition.  One  of  thefe  divilions  they  call- 
ed precepts, zr\&  the  other  counfels.  They  gave  the  name 
of  precepts  to  thofe  laws  that  were  univerfaliy  obliga- 
tory 
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tory  upon   all  orders  of  men  .;  and  that  of  couufels  to 
thofe  which  related  to  Chriiiians  of  a  more  fublime 
rank,  who  propofed  to  themfelves  great  and  glorious 
ends,  and  breathed  after  an  intimate  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Being. — Thus  were  produced  all  at  once 
a  new  let  of  men,  who  made  pretentions  to  uncommon 
ianctity  and  virtue,  and  declared  their  refolution  of 
ohey  ing  all  the  precepts  and  counfels  of  Chrift,  in  order 
ro  their  enjoyment  of  communion  with  God  here,' 
and  alfo  that,  after  the  diffolution  of  their  mortal  bo- 
dies, they  might  afcend  to  him  with  the  greater  fa- 
cility, and  find  nothing  to  retard  their  approach  to  the 
centre  of  happinefs  and  perfection.     They  looked  up- 
on themfelves  as  prohibited  from  the  ufe  of  things 
which  it  was  lawful  for  other  Chriftians  to  enjoy ;  fuch 
as  wine,  flefh,   matrimony,  and   commerce.       They 
thought  it  their  indifpenfable  duty  to  extenuate  their 
body  by  watchings,  abftinence,  labour,  and  hunger. 
They  looked  for  felicity  in  folitary  retreats,  and  de- 
fart  places  ;  where  by  fevere  and  affiduous  efforts  of 
fublime  meditation,  they  raifed  the  foul  above  all  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  all  fenfual  pleafures.     They  were 
diftinguifhedfromother  Chriftians,  not  onlyby  their  ti- 
tle of  dfcetlcs,  ~2.7nsfaioi)i.K\ixr<>i,  and  philofophers,but 
alfo  by  their  garb.     In  this  century,  indeed,  thofe 
who  embraced  fuch  an.  auftere  kind  of  life,  fubmitted 
themfelves  to  all  thefe  mortifications  in  private,  with- 
out breaking  afunder  their  focial  bands,  or  withdraw- 
ing themfelves  from  mankind  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time 
they  retired  into  defarts,  and,  after  the  example  of  the 
Effenes  and  Therapeutas,    they  formed  themfelves 
into  certain  companies. 

This  auftere  feet  arofe  from  an  opinion  which  has 
been  more  or  lefs  prevalent  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, namely,  that  religion  confifts  more  in  prayers, 
meditations,  and  a  kind  of  fecret  intercourfe  with 
God,  than  in  fulfilling  the  focial  duties  of  life  in  acts 
of  benevolence  and  humanity  to  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  Scripture  reckons 
the  fulfilling  of  thefe  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  obfer- 
vance  of  all  the  ceremonies  that  can  be  imagined  :  yet 
it  fomehow  or  other  happens,  that  almoft  every  body 
is  more  inclined  to  obfervethe  ceremonial  part  of  de- 
votion than  the  moral ;  and  hence,  according  to  the 
different  humours  or  conftitutions  of  different  perfops, 
there  have  been  numberlefs  forms  of  Chriftianity,  and 
the  moft  virulent  contentions  among  thofe  who  pro- 
feffed  themfelves  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  moral  conduct  of  Chriftians 
was  to  be  made  the  ftandard  of  faith,  inftead  of  fpe- 
culative  opinions,  all  thefe  divifions  muft  ceafe  in  a 
moment ;  but  while  Chriftianity  or  any  part  of  it,  is 
made  to  confift  in  fpeculation,  or  the  obfervance  of 
ceremonies,  it  is  impoffible  there  can  be  any  end  of 
fects  or  herefies.  No  opinion  whatever  is  fo  abfmd, 
but  fome  people  have  pretended  to  argue  in  its  defence  ; 
and  no  ceremony  fo  infignificant,  but  it  hath  been  ex- 
plained and  fanctified  by  hot-headed  enthufiafts  :  and 
hence  ceremonies,  fects,  and  abfurdities,  have  been 
multiplied  without  number,  to  the  prejudice  of  fo- 
ciety  and  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  fhort  rela- 
tion of  the  rife  of  the  Afceric  feet  will  alfo  ferve  to 
account  for  the  rife  of  any  other  ;  fo  that  we  appre- 
hend it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  particulars  concerning 
the  reft,  as  they  all  took  their  origin  from  the  fame 
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general  principle  varioufly  modified,  according  to  the    Ecclefia- 
difierent  difpotitions  of  mankind.  ftical 

The  Afcetic  feet  began  firft  in  Egypt,  from  whence   Hiftory. 
it  palled  into  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  '       *~"~* 
At  length  it  reached  the  European  nations  :  and  hence 
that  train  of  auftere  and  luperftitious  vows  and  rites 
which  totally  ybfeured,  or  rather  annihilated,  Chrifti-' 
anity  ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  ab- 
furdities of  the  like  kind.     The  errors  of  the  Afce- 
tics,  however,  did  not  flop  here  :  In  compliance  with 
the  doctrines  of  fome  Pagan  Philofophers,  they  af- 
firmed, that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  even  praife- 
worthy,  to  deceive,  and  to  ufe  the  expedient  of  a  lie, 
in  order  to  advance  the  caufe  of  piety  and  truth  ;  and 
hence  the  pious  frauds  for  which  the  church  of  Rome 
hath  been  fo  notorious,  and  with  which  ihe  hath  been 
fo  often  andjuftly  reproached. 

As  Chriftians  thus  deviated  more  and  more  from 
the  true  practice,  of  their  religion,  they  became  more 
zealous  in  the  external  profefllon  of  it.     Anniverfary 
feftivals  were  celebrated  in   commemoration  of  the 
death  and  refurrection  of  Chrift,  and  of  the  effufion  of       g, 
the  Holy  Ghofton  the  Apoftles.    Concerning  the  days  Contefls 
on  which  thefe  feftivals  were  to  be  kept,  there  arofe  concerning 
violent  contefls.     The   Afiatic  churches  in  general  feftivals. 
differed  in   this  point   from  thofe  of  Europe  ;  and  to- 
wards the  con  cluiion  of  the  fecond  century,   Victor, 
bifliop  of  Rome  took  it  in  his  head  to  force  the  eaftern 
churches  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  weftern 
ones.     This  they  abfolutely  refufed  to  comply  with  : 
upon  which  Victor  cut  them  off  from  communion  with 
the  church  of  Rome,-  though  by  means  of  the  inter- 
cefhon  of  fome  prudent  people,  the  difference  was 
made  up  for  the  prefent.  , 

During  moft  of  the 'third  century,  the  Chriftians  Third  cen- 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  religion,  fuch  as  it  was,  turv< 
without  moleftaiion.  The  emperors 'Maximums  and 
Decius,  indeed,  made  them  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a 
fevere  perfecution;  but  their  reigns  were  fhort,  and 
from  the  death  of  Decius  to  the  time  of  Dioclefian 
the  church  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Thus  vaft multitudes- 
were  converted  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  the  doctrine 
grew  daily  more  corrupt,  and  the  lives  of  profeifed 
Chriftians  more  wicked  andfcandalous.  New  ceremo- 
nies were  invented  in  greatnumbers,  pnd  an  unaccount- 
able paffion  now  prevailed  for  the  oriental  fuperftitions 
concerning  demons;  whenceproceeded  tbewholetrain 
of  exorcifm,  fpells,  and  fears  for  the  apparition  of 
evil  fpirits,  which  to  this  day  are  nowhere  eradicated. 
Hence  alfo  the  cuftom  of  avoiding  all  connections 
with  thofe  who  were  not  baptifed,  or  who  lay  under 
the  penalty  of  excommunication,  as  perfons  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  dominion  of  fome  evil  fpirit.  And 
hence  the  rigour  and  feverity  of  that  difeipline  and 
penance  impofed  upon  thofe  who  had  incurred,  by 
their  immoralities,  the  cenlure  of  the  church.  Se- 
veral alterations  were  now  made  in  the  manner  of  ce- 
lebrating the  Lord's  fupper.  The  prayers  ufed  on 
this  occafion  were  lengthened,  and  the  folemnity  and 
pomp  with  which  it  was  attended  were  confiderably 
increafed.  Gold  and  filver  velfels  were  ufed  in  the  ce- 
lebration ;  it  was  thought  efTential  to  falvation,  and  for 

thatreafon  adminiftered  even  toinfants Baptifm  was 

celebrated  twice  a  year  to  fuch  as,  after  a  long  courfe 
of  trial  and  preparation,  offered  themfelves  candidates. 
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The  remiiTion  of  fms  was  thought  to  be  its  immediate 
confequence  ;  while  the  bi(hop,  by  prayer  and  impb- 
iition  of  hands,  was  fuppofed  to  confer  thofe  fanctify* 
ing  gifts  of  the  Holy  Gholl  that  are  necellary  to 
a  lite  of  righteoufnefs  and  virtue.  An  evil  demon  was 
fuppofed  naturally  to  relide  in  every  perlbn  who  was 
the  author  and  fource  of  all  the  corrupt  difpoinions 
and  unrighteous  a  tions  of  that  perfon.  The  driving 
out  of  tliis  demon  was  therefore  an  eifential  requilite 
for  baptifm  ;  and,  in  confequence  or  this  opinion  the 
baptized  perfons  returned  home  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments; adorned  with  crowns,  as  facred  emblems, 
the  former  of  their  inward  purity  and  innocence,  and 
the  latter  of  their  victory  over  fin  and  the  world. — ■ 
Fallings  began  now  to  be  held  inmoreefteem  than  for- 
merly. A  high  degree  of  fan  ct  icy  was  attributed  to' 
this  practice  ;  it  was  even  looked  upon  as  indifpcnfa- 
bly  necefTary,  ft.om  a  notion  that  the  demons  directed 
their  force  chiefly  againft  thofe  who  pampered  them- 
felves  with  delicious  fares  and  were  lefs  troublefome 
to  the  lean  and  hungry  who  lived  under  the  feverities 

of  a  rigorous  abflinence The  fign  of  the  crofs  alio 

was  fuppofed  to  adminifler  a  victorious  power  over  all 
forts  of  trials  and  calamities;  and  was  more  especially 
confidered  as  thefureft  defence  againft  the  fnares  and 
fbratagems  of  malignant  fpirits  ;  for  which  reafon,  no 
Chriftian  undertook  any  tning  of  moment,  without 
arming  himielf,  as  he  imagined,  with  the  power  of 
this  triumphant  fign.  The  herefies  which  troubled 
the  church  during  this  century,  were  the  Gnostics, 
(whofe  doctrines  were  new-modelled  and  improved  by 
Manes,  from  whom  they  were  afterwards  chiefly  call- 
ed Maiiicheans),  the  Hieracites,  Nqetians,  Sa- 
bellans,  and  Novatians  ;  for  a  particular  ac- 
count of  which,  fee  thofe  articles. 

The  fourth  century  is  remarkable  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  Chriflianity  by  law  in  the  Roman  empire; 
which,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  324. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  empire  was  go- 
verned by  four  chiefs,  viz.  Dioclefian,  Maximian 
Conftantius  Chlorus,  and  Galerius,  under  whom  the 
church  enjoyed  a  perfect,  toleration.  Dioclefian,  tho' 
much  addicted  to  fuperftition,  had  no  ill-will  agairtfi 
the  Chriitians;  and  Conftantius  Chlorus,  having  aban- 
doned poly theifm,  treated  them  with  condefcenfion 
and  benevolence.  This  alarmed  the  Pagan  priefts, 
whofe  interefts  were  fo  clofely  connected  with  the 
continuance  of  the  ancient  fuperftitions  ;  and  who 
apprehended,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  Chriftian 
religion  would  at  length  prevail  throughout  the  em- 
pire. To  prevent  the  downfal  of  the  pagan  fuperfti- 
tion therefore,  they  applied  to  Dioclefian  and  Gale- 
riusCaefar  :  by  whom  a  mofl  bloody  perfecution  was 
commenced  in  the  year  303,  and  continued  till  311. 
An  afylum,  however,  was  opened  for  the  Christians  in 
the  year  304.  Galerius  having  dethroned  Dioclefian 
and  Maximian,  declared  himfelf  emperor  in  the  eaft; 
leaving  all  the  u  eftern  provinces  to  which  great  num- 
bers of  Chriitians  reforted  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the 
forner  to  Conftantius  Chlorus.  At  length  Galerius, 
being  overtaken  with  an  incurable  and  dreadful  dif- 
eale,  publiihed  an  edict  ordering  the  perfecution  to 
ceafe,  and  reftoring  freedom  to  the  Chriitians,  whom 
he  had  moft  inhumanely  oppreffed  for  eight  years. 
Galerius  died  the  fame  year;  and  in  a  fhort  time  af- 


ter, when  Conftantine  the  Great  afcended  the  throne, 
the  Chiiftianswere  freed  from  any  farther unealinefs, 
by  his  abrogating  all  the  penal  laws  againft  them;  and 
afterwards  iifuing  edicts,  by  which  no  other  religion 
than  the  Chriftian  was  tolerated  throughout  the  em- 
pire. 

This  event,  however,  fo  favourable  to  the  outward 
peace  of  the  church,  was  far  from  promoting  its  inter- 
nal harmony,  or  the  reformation  of  its  leaders.  The 
clergy,  who  had  all  this  time  been  augmenting  their 
power  at  the  expenccof  the  liberty  of  the  people,  now 
let  no  bounds  to  their  ambition.  The  bilhop  of  Rome 
was  the  firft  in  rank,  and  diftinguilhed  by  a  fort  of 
pre-eminency  above  the  reft  of  the  prelates.  He  fur- 
paired  all  his  brethren  in  the  magnificence  and  fplen- 
dor  of  the  church  over  which  he  prelided,  in  the 
riches  of  his  revenues  and  poiftmons,  in  ihe  number 
and  variety  of  his  miniiters,  in  his  credit  with  the 
people,  and  in  his  fumptuous  and  iplendid  manner  of 
living.  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  a  new  poiuiff 
was  to  be  chofen  by  the  prefbyters  and  people,  the 
city  of  Rome  was  generally  agitated  with  diifenfions 
tumults, and  cabals,  which,  often  produced  fatal confe- 
quences.  The  intrigues  and  difturbances  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  city  in  the  year  366,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Liberius,  another  pontiff  was  to  be  chofen  in 
his  place  are  a  fufficient  proof  ©f  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced. Upon  this  occahon,  one  faction  elected  Da- 
mafus  to  that  high  dignity  ;  while  the  oppolit'e  party 
chofe  Urficinus,  a  deacon  of  the  vacant  church,  to 
fucceed  Liberius.  This  double  election  gave  rife  to 
a  dangerous  fchifm,  and  to  a  fort  of  civil  war  within 
the  city  of  Rome:  which  was  carried  on  with  the  ut- 
moit  barbarity  and  fury,  and  produced  the  mofl  cruel 
malfacres  and  defolations.  The  inhuman  conteft  end- 
ed in  the  victory  of  Damafus  ;  but  whether  his  caufc 
was  more  juft  than  that  of  Urficinus,  is  not  fo  ealily 
determined. 

Notwithftanding  the  pomp  and  fplendor  which  fur- 
rounded  the  Roman  fee,  it  is  certain  that  the  bifhops 
of  Rome  had  not  yet  acquired  that  pre-eminence  of 
power  and  jurisdiction  which  they  afterwards  enjoyed, 
intheeccleiiaftical  commonweal th,indeed,  they  were 
the  molt  eminent  order  of  citizens;  but  Hill  they  were 
citizens  as  well  as  their  brethren,  and  fubject,  like 
them,  to  the  laws  and  edicts  of  the  emperors.  All 
religious  caufes  of  extraordinary  importance  were  ex- 
amined and  determined,  either  byjudges  appointed  by 
the  emperors',  or  councils  aifembled  for  that  pur- 
pofe;  while  thofe  of  inferior  moment  were  decided  in 
each  diftrict  by  its  refpective  bifhop.  The  ecclefiafti- 
cal  laws  were  enacted  either  by  the  emperor  or  coun- 
cils. None  of  the  bifhops  acknowledged  that  they  de- 
rived their  authority  from  the  per  million  and  appoint- 
ment of  tne  bilhop  ofRome,  or  that  they  were  created 
bifhops  by  the  favour  of  the  apojhlicjee.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  all  maintained  that  they  were  theambaiia- 
dors  and  minifters  of  JefisChrift,  and  thaf  their  au- 
thority was  derived  from  above.  It  mult,  however, 
be  obferved,  that  even  in  this  century  feveral  of  thofe 
fleps  were  laid  by  which  thebilhopsof  Rome  mounted 
afterwards  to  the  fummit  of  eccleliaftical  power  and 
defpotifm.  This  happened  par;ly  by  the  imprudence 
of  the  emperors,  part  y  by  the  dexterity  of  the  Ro- 
man prelates  themfelves,  and  partly  by  the  inconlide- 
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rate  zeal  and  .ptxcjbutate-jndgment  of  certain  bifliops. 
Tile  imprudence  oi'the  emperor,  and  precipitation  of 
the  bifliops,  wcreremarkablydifcovcredin  the  follow- 
ing event,  which  favoured  extremely  the  ambition  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  About  the  year  372,  Valentinian 
enacted  a  law,  Empowering  the  bifhop  of  Rome  to 
examine  and  judge  other  bifhops,  that  religious  difputes 
might  not  be  decided  by  any  profaneor  fecular  judges. 
The  bifliops  aiTembled  in  council  at  Rome  in  3  78,  not 
conlidering  the  fatal  confequences  that  mufl  arilefrom 
this  imprudent  law  both  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
church,  declared  their  approbation  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms,  and  recommended  the  execution  of  it  in  their 
addrefs  to  the  emperor  Gratian.  Some  think,  indeed, 
that  this  law  empowered  the  Roman  biihop  to  judge 
only  the  bifliops  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdiction  ; 
others,  that  his  power  was  given  only  for  a  certain 
time,  and  for  a  particular  purpofe.  This  lafl  notion 
feeins  the  moil  probable  ;  but  ftill  this  privilege  mufl 
have  been'  an  excellent  instrument  in  the  hands  of  fa- 
cerdotal  ambition. 

By  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  empire  to  Constanti- 
nople, t,he  emperor  raifed  up,  in  the  biihop  of  this 
new  metropolis,  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  bifhop 
of  Rome,  and  a  bulwark  which  threatened  a  vigorous 
oppofition  to  his  growing  authority.  For  as  the  em- 
peror, in  order  to  render  Constantinople  a  fecond 
Romej  enriched  it  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 
honours  and  ornaments,  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
world;  fo  its  bifhop,  meafuringhis  own  dignity  and 
rank  by  the  magnificence  of  the  new  city,  and  its 
eminence  as  the  reiidence  of  the  emperor,  aflame d  an 
equal  degree  of  dignity  with  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and 
claimed  a  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the  epifcopal or- 
der. Nor  did  the  emperors  difapprove  of  thefe  high 
pretenfions,fince  they  confidered  their  own  dignity  as 
connected  in  a  certain  meafure  with  that  of  the  bifhop 
of  their  imperial  city.  Accordingly,  in  a  council  held 
at  Conitantinople  in  the  year  381,  by  the  authority 
of  Theodofius  the  Great,  the  bifhop  of  that  city  was, 
during  the  abfence  of  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  and 
againft  the  confent  of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed  by 
the  third  canon  of  that  council  in  the  firfl  rank  after 
the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  consequently  above  thofe  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Necfarius  was  the  firfl  bi- 
ihop who  enjoyed  thefe  new  honours  accumulated  up- 
on the  feeot  Conitantinople.  Hisfucceflbr,  the  cele- 
brated John  Chryfoftom,  extended  {till  farther  the 
privileges  of  that  fee,  and  fubjected  to  its  jurifdiction 
all  Thrace,  Afia,  and  Pontus  ;  nor  were  the  fucceed- 
ing  bifliops  of  that  imperial  city  destitute  of  a  fervent 
zeal  to  augment  their  privileges  and  extend  their  do- 
minion. By  this  unexpected  promotion,  the  moft  dif- 
agreeable  effects  were  produced.  The  bifliops  of 
Alexandria  were  not  only  filled  with  the  moft  invete- 
rate hatred  againft  thofe  of  Conftantinople,  but  a  con- 
tention was  excited  between  the  bifliops  of  Rome  and 
Conftantinople;  which,  after  being  carried  on  for 
many  ages,  concluded  at  lafl  in  the  feparation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

Conftantine  the  Great,  in  order  to  prevent  civil  com- 
motions, and  to  fix  his  authority  on  a  ftable  and  folid 
foundation,  made  feveral  changes  not  only  in  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  but  alio  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment. And  as  there  were  many  important  reafons 
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which  induced  him  to  io'rc  ihe  admiuiia-atiuu  of  the- 
church  to  thefe  changes  in  the  civil  con/titution,  this 
neceflarily  introduced  among  the  bifliops  new  degrees 
of  eminence  and  rank.  The  four  biihops,  of  Rome, 
Conftantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  were  diftin. 
guiihed  by  a  certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  over  the 
reft.  Thefe  four  prelates  anfuered  to  the  four  prse- 
torian  prefects  created  by  Conftantine  ;  and  it  is  pof- 
fible,  that  even  in  this  century  they  were  difliiiguifhed 
by  the  Jewifh  title  of  patriarchs.  After  thefe  followed 
the  exarchs,  who  had  the  inflection  of  feveral  pro- 
vinces, and  anfwered  to  the  appointment  of  certain  ck 
vil  officers  who  bore  the  fame  title.  In  a  lower  clafs 
were  the  metropolitans,  who  had  only  the  government 
of  one  province;  under  whom  were  the  archbifhops, 
whofe  inflection  was  confined  to  certain  diftricts.  In 
this  gradation  the  bi/hops  brought  up  the  rear  ;  but 
the  fphere  of  their  authority  was  not  in  all  places  e- 
qually  extenfive ;  being  in  fome  confiderably  ample,  and 
in  others  confined  within  narrow  limits.  To  ihefe  va- 
rious ecclefiaftical  orders  we  might  add  that  of  the 
c^ur^i/c  o/>/,orfuperintendents  of  the  country-churches; 
but  this  lafl  order  was  in  moft  places  fuppreiTed  by 
the  bifliops,  with  a  defign  to  extend  their  own  autho- 
rity, and  enlarge  the  fphere  of  their  power  and  juris- 
diction. The  administration  of  the  church  itfelf  was 
divided  by  Conftantine  into  an  externa/ and  iutema/in- 
fpection.  The  latter,  which  was  committed  to  bifliops 
and  councils,  related  to  religious  controversies,  the 
forms  of  divine  worfhip,  theofficesof  priefls,  the  vices 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  orders,  &c.  The  external  admi- 
niflration  of  the  church  the  emperor  aiTumed  to  him- 
felf.  This  comprehended  all  thofe  things  wh'ch  re- 
lated to  the  outward  ftate  and  difcipline  of  the  church ; 
it  like  wife  extended  toall  contefts  thatfliould  arife  be- 
tween the  miniflers  of  the  church,  fuperioras  well  as 
inferior,  concerning  their  pofleflions,  their  reputation, 
their  rights  and  privileges,  their  offences  againfl  the, 
laws,  &c.  but  no  controverfies  that  related  to  matters 
purely  fpiritual  were  cognizable  by  this  external  in- 
fpection .  Ill  confequence  of  this  artful  divifioti  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  government,  Conftantine  and  hisfuccef- 
fors  ealled  councils,  prefided  in  them,  appointed  the 
judges  of  religious  controverfies,  terminated  the  diffe- 
rences which  arofe  between  the.bifhops  and  the  people, 
fixed  the  limits  of  the  ecclefiaftical  provinces,  took 
cognizance  of  the  civil  caufes  that  fubfifted  between 
the  minifters  of  the  church,  and  punifhed  the  crimes 
committed  againfl  the  laws  by  the  ordinary  judges  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe  ;  giving  over  all  caufes  pure- 
ly ecclefiaftical  to  the  bifliops  and  councils.  But  this 
famous  divifion  of  the  admuiiftration  of  the  church 
was  never  explained  with  fufficient  accuracy  ;  fo  that 
both  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  there  are  fre- 
quent instances  of  the  emperors  determining  matters 
purely  ecclefiaftical,  and  like  wife  of  biihops  and  coun- 
cils determining  matters  which  related  merely  to  the 
external  form  and  government  of  the  church. 

After  the  time  of  Conftantine  many  additions  were  Scandalous 
made  by  the  emperors  and  others  to  the  wealth  and  h"ves  of  the 
honours  of  the  clergy  ;  and  thefe  additions  were  fol-  clcrgy« 
lowed  by  a  proportionable  incrcale  of  their  vices  and 
luxury,  particularly  among  thofe  who  lived  in  great  and. 
opulent  cities.     The  bifliops,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
tended with  each  other  in  the  moil  fcandalous  manner 
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F.cclcfia-    cerning  rlie  extent  of  their   refpective  juri!'iic>ions ; 
flkal       while  on  theother,  they  trampled  on  the  rlg-nlscif  the 
^Hiftory.    people, violated  the  privileges  of  tbeinfcriormmifle;  s, 
and  imitated  in  their  conduct  and  in  their  manner  of 
living  the   arrog.mc«,  voluptuoufnefs,  and  luxury  of 
magi  Urates  and  princes.  This  pernicious  example  was 
foon  followed  by  the  feveral  eccleiialtical  orders.  The 
prefbyters,  in  many  places,  ailumed  an  equality  with 
the   bilhops  in  point  of  rank  and  authority.     Many 
complaints  are  alfo  mado-ty  the  authors  of  this cen- 
L  tury  about  the  vanity  and  etfeminacy  of  tbe  deacons. 
Tliofemore  particularly  of  the  preiby  ters  and  deacons 
who  rilled  the  fir  ft  Stations  of  thefe  orders, carried  their 
pretenlions  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  were  offend- 
ed at  the  notion  of  being  placed  on  an  equality  with 
their  colleagues.  For  this  reafon  they  not  only  allum- 
cd  the  titles  of  arch-prejbyters  and  arch-deacons,   but 
alfo  claimed  a  degree  of  authority  and  power  much 
fuperior  to  that  which  was  veiled  in  the  other  meui- 
„x         bers  of  their  refpeclive  orders.   < 
Contefts  *n  the  fifth  century,  the  bifhops  of  Constantinople 

between  havingalready  reduced  under  theirjurifdidion  all  the 
the  bifhops  Aiiatic  provinces,  began  to  grafp  at  itill  further  accef- 
of  Rome  fions  of  power.  By  the  28th  canon  of  the  council  held 
and  Con-  at  chalcedon  in  451,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  fame 
inop  e«rjgjus  anj  bonours  which  had  been  conferred  on  the 
bilhop  of  Rome  were  due  to  the  bifhop  of  Conllanti- 
nople,  on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  luflre  of 
the  two  cities  in  which  thefe  prelates  exercifed  their 
authority.  The  fame  council  confirmed  alfo,  by  a  fo- 
lemn  ac~t,  the  bilhop  of  Conftantinople  in  the  fpirkual 
government  of  thofe  provinces  over  which  he  had 
ufurped  the  jurisdiction*.  Leo  the  Great,  bifliop  of 
Rome,  oppofed  with  vehemence  the  palling  of  thefe 
laws";  and  bisoppoiition  was  Seconded  by  that  of  fe- 
veral other  prelates.  But  their  efforts  were  vain,  as 
the  emperors  threw  in  their  weight  into  the  balance, 
and  thus  fupported  the  decilions  of  the  Grecian  bi- 
fhops. In  confeqoence,  then,  of  the  decilions  of  this 
famous  council,  the  bifliop  of  Conftantinople  began  to 
contend  obftinate'y  for  the  fupremacy  with  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  to  crufh  the  bifhops  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria.  About  the  fame  time,  Juvenal,  bilhop 
of  Jertifalem,  attempted  to  withdraw  himfelf  and  his 
church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bilhop  of  Csefarea, 
and  afpired  after  a  place  among  the  firit  prelates  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  high  degree  of  veneration 
and  effeem  in  which  the  church  of  jerufalem  was  held 
among  all  other  Christian  focieties  (on  account  of  its 
.  .rank  among  the apoftolical  churches, and  its  title  to  the 
appellation  of  mother  church,  as  having  fucceeded  the 
firit  Cfiriftiari  alfembly  formed  by  the  apoftles),  was 
extremely  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and 
rendered  his  project  much  more  practicable  than  it 
would  otherwife  have  been.  Encouraged  by  this,  and 
likewife  by  the  j»rote6tibnof  Tfteodofius  the  younger, 
this  afpiring  prelate  not  only  ailumed  the  dignity  of 
patriarch  of  all  Pahftine,  a  rank  which  rendered  him 
independent  of  all  foi  ritual  authority ;  but  alfo  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  bilhop  of  Antioch,  and  ufurped  fats 
jurifdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia. 
Hence  arofe  a  warm  cmteSt  between  Juvenal  and  Ma- 
ximus  biihop  of  Antioch  ;  which  the  council  of  Chal- 
ced<>n  decided,  !<y  restoring  to  the  latter  the  provinces 
of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,  and  confirming  the  former 
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in  the  fpiritual  poilcflion  of  all  Paleftine  and    in  the 
high  rank  which  he  had  aifjmed  in  tlie  church. 

Xn  588,  John,  bifhop  of  Comtantinople,  Surnamed 
tbe  FaJ/er,  either  by  his  own  authority  or  that  of  the 
emperor  Mauritius,  Summoned  a  council  at  Conftanti- 
nople to  enquire  into  an  accufation  brought  againft 
Gregory,  bilhop  of  Antioch  ;  and  upon  this  occasion 
aliumed  the  title  ol&cumenl'eal 'or unherfalfofoop. This 
title  had  been  formerlyenjoyed  by  the  bilhops  of  Con- 
stantinople without  any  offence  ;  but  now,  Gregory 
the  Great,  at  that  time  bifhop  of  Rome,  fufpettiug 
that  John  was  aiming  at  the  fupremacy  over  all  the 
churches,  oppofed  his  claim  with  the  greatefl  vigour. 
For  this  purpofe  he  applied  by  letters  to  the  emperor, 
and  others,  whom  he  thought  capable  of  affifting  him 
ia  his  oppofition  :  but  all  his  efforts  were  without  ef- 
fect: ;  and  the  bifhops  of  Conitantinople  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  difputed  title,  though  not  in  the  fenfc 
which  had  alarmed  the  Roman  pontiff". 

Gregory,  however,  adhered  tenacionfly  to  his  pur- 
pofe, raifed  new  tumults  and  diffeniions  among  the 
clergy,  and  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  an  unlimited  fu- 
premacy over  the  Christian  church.  This  ambitious 
defign  fucceeded  in  the  weft;  while  in  the  eaflern 
provinces,  his  arrogant  pretenlions  were  Scarcely  re- 
Spected  by  any  but  thoSe  who  were  at  enmity  with  the 
bilhop  of  Conftantinople.  How  much  the  people  were 
at  this  time  deluded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  appears 
from  the  expreflion  of  EnnoJius,  one  of  the  flatterers 
of  Symmachus  (who  was  a  prelate  of  but  ambiguous 
fame),  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  confihiued  judge  in 
the  place  of  God,  which  he  filled  as  the  vicegerent  of 
the  Moft  High.  On  the  other  hand,  itis  certain,  from 
a  variety  of  the  moft  authentic  records,  that  both  the 
emperors  and  the  nations  in  general  were  far  from 
being  difpofed  to  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  fer- 
vitude  which  the  fee  of  Rome  was  arrogantly  impos- 
ing on  the  whole  ch birch. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  according 
to  the  moft  learned  hiltorians,  Boniface  III.  engaged 
Phocas,  emperor  of  Coftantinople,  to  take  from  the 
bilhop  of  that  metropolis  the  title  of  cecumenicai  or 
univerfal  bijhop,  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff ;  and  thus  was  hrft  introduced  the  fupremacy  of  the 
pope.  The  Roman  pontiffs  ufed  all  methods  to  main- 
tain and  enlarge  this  authority  and  pre-eminence 
which  they  had  acquired  from  one  of  the  moft  odious 
tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  the  annals  of  hiftory. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  power  ©f  the  bifliop  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  clergy  in  general,  increafe  J  prodi- 
gioufly.  The  chief  caufe  of  this,  befides  the  fuperiti- 
tion  of  the  people,  was  the  method  at  that  time  ufed 
by  the  European  princes  to  fecure  themfelves  on  their 
th cones.  All  thefe  princes  being  then  employed 
either  in  ufurpation  or  in  Self-defence,  and  the  whole 
continent  being  in  the  moil  uufeftled  and. barbarous 
condition,  they  endeavoured  to  attach  warmly  to  their 
interefts  thofc  wham  they  confuered  as  their  friends 
and  clients.  For  this  purpofe  they  distributed  among 
rhem  extenfive  territories,  cities,  and  fwrtreiles,with 
the  various  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  them  ; 
l"-' Serving  only  to  themfelves  the  Supreme  dominion,  :nd 
the  military  Service  of  thefe  powerful  valfals.  For  this 
rcafon  it  wasby  the  European  princes  reckoned  a  high 
instance  of  political  prudence  to  distribute  among  the 
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Ecclefia-  bifhops  and  other  Chriftian  dolors  the  fame  fort  of 
flical  donations  which  had  formerly  been  given  to  their  ge- 
^Hiftory.  ner;:Js  and  clients.  By  means  of  the  clergy,  they 
hoped  to  check  the  feditious  and  turbulent  ipiriis  of 
their  vaffals;  aid  to  maintain  ihem  in  their  obedience 
•by  the  influence  and  authority  of  their  bifhops,  whole 
•commands  were  highly  refpected,and  whofe  fpirituul 
thunderbolts,  rendered  formidable  by  ignorance, 
itruck  terror  into  the  boldeftand  moft  refolute  hearts. 
This  prodigious  acceflion  to  the  opulence  and  au- 
thority of  the  clergy  in  the  weft,  began  at  their  head, 
viz.  tbcRom.n  pontiff;  from  whence  it  fpread  gr.i- 
duiliy  among  the  inferior  fucerdotal  orders.  The  bar- 
barous nations  who  had  received  the  gofpel,  looked  up- 
on the  bifhop  of  Rome  as  the  fucceffor  of  their  chief 
.druid  or  high  prieft  :  and  as  this  tremendous  druid 
r  had  enjoyed  under  the  darknefs  of  Paganifm,  a  kind 
of  boundlefs  authority;  fo  thefe  barbarous  nations 
thought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief  bifhop  the 
fume  authority  which  had  belonged  to  the  chief  druid. 
The  pope  received  thefe  auguft  privileges  with  great 
pleafure  ;  and  left,  upon  any  change  of  affrirs,  at- 
tempts fhonld  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  them,  he 
itrengthened  his  title  to  thefe  extraordinary  honours 
by  a  variety  of  paflages  drawn  from  ancient  hiitory, 
and,  what  is  (till  more  attonifhing,  by  arguments  of  a 
religious  nature.  This  fwelled  the  Roman  druid  to 
an  enormous  fize  ;  and  gave  to  the  fee  of  Rome  that 
high  pre-eminence  and  defpotic  authority  in  civil  and 
political  matters,  that  were  unknown  to  formerages. 
Hence  among  other  unhappy  circum (lances,  arofe 
that  inGntlrous  and  pernicious  opinion,  that  fuch  per- 
fons  as  were  excluded  from  ttie  communion  of  the 
church  by  the  pontiff  himfelf,  or  any  of  the  bifhops, 
forfeited  thereby,  not  only  their  civil  rights  and  ad- 
vantageous citizens,  but  even  the  common  claims  and 
privileges  of  humanity.  This  horrid  opinion,  which 
was  a  fatal  fource  of  wars,  maffacres  and  rebellions, 
without  number,  and  which  contributed  more  than 
any  thing  elfe  to  confirm  and  augment  the  papal  au- 
thority, was  borrowed  by  the  clergy  from  the  Pagan 
fupcrftitions. — Though  excommunication,  from  the 
time  of  Conflantine  the  Great,  was  in  every  part  of 
the  Chriftian  world  attended  with  many  difagreeable 
effects;  yet  itsbigheft  terrors  were  confined  to  Europe, 
where  itsafpect  was  truly  formidable  and  hideous.  It 
acquired  alfo,  in  the  eighth  century,  new  acceffions 
of  terror  ;  fo  that  from  that  period  the  excommunica- 
tion practifed  in  Europe  differed  entirely  from  that 
which  was  in  ufe  in  other  parts  of  Chriftendom.  Ex- 
communicated perfons  were  indeed  confidered  in  all 
places  as  objects  of  hatred  both  to  God  and  man  :  but 
they  were  not,  on  that  account,  robbed  of  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens, nor  of  the  rights  of  humanity;  much 
lefs  were  thofe  kings  and  princes,  whom  an  infolent 
bifhop  had  thought  proper  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  fuppofed  to  forfeit  on  that  ac- 
count their  crowns  or  their  territories.  But  from  this 
century  it  was  quite  otherwife  in  Europe.  Excom- 
munication received  that  infernal  power  which  diffolv- 
ed  all  connections  ;  (o  that  thofe  whom  the  bifhops,  or 
their  chief,  excluded  from  church  communion,  were 
degraded  to  a  level  wiih  the  bealts.  The  origin  of 
this  unnatural  and  horrid  power  was  as  follows.  On 
the  converlion  of  the  barbarous  nations  to  Chriftian- 
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ity,  thefe  ignorant  profe'ytes  confounded  the  excom- 
munication in  ufe  among  Chriftians  with  that  which 
had  been  practifed  in  the  times  of  Paganifm,  and 
which  was  attended  with  all  the  dreadful  effects 
abovementioneJ.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  too  artful  not  to  encourage  this  error  ; 
and  therefore  employed  all.  forts  of  means  togain 
credit  to  an  opinion  fo  well  calculated  to  gratify  their 
ambition,  and  to  aggrandize  in  general  the  epfcopai 
order. 

The  annals  of  the  French  nation  furnifh  us  with  the 
following  inftance  of  the  enormous  power  which  was 
at  this  time  vetted  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  Pepin,  who 
was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Cnilderic  III.  king  of 
France,  and  who  in  the  exercile  of  that  high  office 
was  poifelled  in  reality  *t~  the  royal  power  and  autho- 
rity, afpired  to  the  titles  and  honours  of  majtfty  alfo, 
and  formed  a  fcheme  of  dethroning  his  fuvereign. 
For  this  purpofe  he  affembled  the  Hates  in  751  ;  and 
though  they  were  devoted  to  the  in  tirefts  of  this  am- 
bitious ufurper,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
bithop  of  Rome  waspreviouily  to  be  conf  lred  whether 
the  execution  of  fuch  a  fcheme  was  lawful  01  not.  In 
confequence  of  this,  ambaffadors  were  lent  by  Pepin 
to  Zachary,  the  reigning  pontiff,  nith  the  follow- 
ing queftion,  "  Whether  the  divine  law  did  not  per- 
mit a  valiant  and  warlike  people  to  dethrone  a  pu- 
fillanimous  and  indolent  prince  who  was  incapable 
of  difcharging  any  of  the  functions  of  royalty  ;  and 
to  fubftitute  in  his  place  one  more  worthy  to  rule,  and 
who  had  already  rendered  molt  important  fervices  to 
theftate  ?"  The  fituation  of  Zachary,  who  flood  much 
in  need  of  the  fuccours  of  Pepin  againft  the  Greeks 
and  Lombards,  rendered  his  anfwer  fuch  as  the  ufurper 
defired  :  and  when  this  favourable  decilion  of  the  Ro- 
man oracle  was  publifhed  in  France,  the  unhappy 
Childeric  wasftripped  of  his  royalty  without  the  leatt 
oppofition  ;  and  Pepin,  without  the  fmalleltreliiiance, 
flepped  into  the  throne  of  his  matter  and  his  fove- 
reign.  This  decifion  wasfolemnly  confirmed  by  Ste- 
phen  II.  the  fuccelfor  of  Zachary ;  who  undertook  a 
journey  into  France  in  the  year  754  in  order  to  fo- 
licit  ailiitance  againft  the  Lombards.  The  pontiff  at 
the  fame  time  diflblved  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  Pepin  hadfworn  to  Chil- 
deric, and  violated  by  his  ufurpation  in  the  year  751  ; 
and  to  render  his  title  to  the  crown  as  facred  as  pof- 
fible, Stephen  anointed  and  crowned  him,  with  his  wife 
and  two  fons,  for  the  fecondtime.  This  complaifance 
of  the  pope  was  rewarded  with  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna and  all  itsdependencies,  as  we  have  already  re- 
lated. See  Civil  Bifioty,  n°  44.  fupra  ;  and  Hiftory 
of  Italy. 

Inthefucceeding  centuries,  theRoman  pontiffs  con- 
tinued toincreafe  theirpowerby  every  kind  of  artifice 
and  fraud  which  can  dishonour  the  heart  of  man  ;  and, 
by  continually  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  diffentions 
which  prevailed  throughout  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, their  influence  in  civil  affairs  arofe  to  an  enor- 
mous height.  The  increafe  of  their  authority  in  reli- 
gious matters  were  not  lefs  rapid.  The  wifeft  and  moil 
impartial  among  theRoman  Catholic  writers  acknow- 
ledge, that  from  the  time  of  Louis  the  Meek  the  an- 
cient rules  of  eccleiiaftical  government  were  gradually 
changed  in  Europe  by  the  counfels  and  inftigation  of 
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Ecckfia-    the  chiir.  h  of  Rome,  and  new  taws  Substituted  in  their 
ftical      place.  The  European  princes  differed  themfelves  to  be 

Hiftory.    JivefttJ  of  the  fnpreme  authority  in  religious  matters, 
which  they  had  derived  from  Charlemagne;  the  power 
of  the  bi [hops  was  greatly  diminished,  and  even   the 
anthorityof  both  provincial  anJ  general  councils  began 
to  decline.  The  popes,  elevated  with  their  overgrown 
prosperity,  and  become  arrogant  beyond  me;, lure  by 
tiie  daily  acceffions  that  were  made  to  their  authority, 
were  eagerly  bent  upon  eftabliShing  the  maxim,  Tim 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  was  constituted  and  appointed  by 
JefusChrift  fupreme  legislator  and  judge  of  the  church 
univerfal  ;  and  that  therefore  the  bi  Shops  derived  all 
their  authority  from  him.    Thif  opinion,  which  they 
inculcated  with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  ardour,  wasoppo- 
fed  in  vain  by  fuch  as  were  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
ecclefiaftical  conftiiiuions,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  in  the  earlier  ages.    In  order  to  gain  credit  to 
this  new  ecclefiaftical  code,  and  to  fupport  the  preten- 
fionsof the  popes  tofapremacy,it  wasnecelfary  to  pro- 
duce the  authorityof  ancientdeeds,  in  order  to  ftop  the 
mouths  of  fuch  as  were  difpofed  to  fet  bounds  to  their 
ufurpations.  Thebifhopsof  Rome  were  aware  of  this; 
and  as  thofe  means  were  looked  upon  as  the  moft  law- 
ful that  tended  bed  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpofes,  they  employed  fomc  of  their  moft  ingenious 
and  zealous  partifans  in  forging  conventions,  acts  of 
councils,  epiftles,  and  fuch-like  records,  by  which  it 
might  appear,  that  in  the  ftrft  ages  of  the  church  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  cloathed  with  the  fame  Spiritual 
majefty  and  fupreme  athority  which  they  now aSTumed. 
There  were  not,  however,  wanting  among  the  bifhops 
fome  men  of  prudence  and  fagacity,  who  law  through 
thefe  impious  frauds,  and  perceived  the  chains  that 
were  forging  both  for  them  and  the  church.     The 
French  bifhops  diftinguiihed  themfelves  eminently  in 
this  refpect :  but  their  opposition  was  foon  qua  Shed  ; 
and  as  all  Europe  was  funk  in  the  groSTeft  ignorance 
and  darknefs,  none  remained  who  were  capable  of  de- 
tecting thefe  olious  impoftures,  or  difpofed  to  fupport 
the  expiring  liberty  of  the  church. 

This  may  ferveasa  general  fpecimen  of  the  charac- 
ter and  behaviour  of  the  pre  tended  vicegerents  of  Jefus 
Chrift  to  the  [6th  century.  In  the  nth  century,  in- 
deed, their  power  feems  to  have  rifen  to  its  utmoft 
height.  They  now  received  the  pompous  titles  of 
Maflers  of  the  world,  and  Popes,  i.  e  univerfal  jathsrs. 
They  prefided  every  where  in  the  councils  by  their  le- 
gates, affiimed  the  authority  of  fupreme  arbiters  in  all 
controversies  that  arofe  concerningreligion  or  church- 
difcipline,  and  maintained  the  pretended  rights  of  the 
church  againft  the  encroachments  and  ufurpations  of 
kings  and  princes.  Their  authority,  however,  was 
confined  within  certain  limits:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  restrained  by  fovereign  princes,  that  it  might  not 
arrogantly  aim  at  civil  dominion;  and,*on  the  other,  it 
was  oppofed  by  the  bifhops  themfelves,  that  it  might 
not  arife  to  a  Spiritual  defpotifin,  and  utterly  de'<roy 
the  privilegesand  liberty  of  fynods  and  councils.  From 
the  time  of  Leo  IX.  the  popes  employed  every  me- 
thod which  the  moft  artful  ambition  could  fuggeft  to 
remove  thofe  limits,  and  to  render  their  dominion  both 
defpotic  and  univerfal.  They  not  only  afpired  to  the 
character  of  fupreme  legislators  in  the  church,  to  an 
unlirnittdjuriSdiction  over  all  fynoclsaud  councils  whe- 
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ther  general  or  provincial,  to  the  FuJc  distribution  of  Ecclefia- 
all  ecclefiaftical  honours  and  benefices,  as  divinely  au-  ft:cal 
thorifed  and  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  they  car-  H'ftory.^ 
ried  their  infolent  pretenfions  fo  far,  as  to  give  them-  *  "*' 
Selves  out  for  lords  of  the  univerfe,  arbiters  of  the  iVtc 
of  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  fupreme  rulers  over  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  Hence  we  find  instan- 
ces of  their  giving  away  kingdoms,  and  looSing  fub- 
jects  from  their  allegiance  to  tkeir  fovereigns;  among 
which  the  hiftory  of  John  king  of  England  is  moft  re- 
markable. At  laft  they  plainly  aUkmed  the  whole 
earth  as  their  property,as  well  where  Christianity  was 
preached  as  where  it  was  not  ;  and  therefore,  on  the 
difcovery  of  America  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  pope, 
by  virtue  of  this  fpiritual  property,  granted  the  Por- 
tuguese a  right  to  all  the  countries  lying  eastward,  and 
to  the  Spaniards  all  thofe  lying  to  the  westward,  of 
Cape  Non  in  Africa  which  they  were  able  to  conquer 
by  force  of  arms;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  complete  their  character,  they  pretended  to  be  lords 
of  the  future  world  alfo,  and  to  have  a  power  of  re- 
straining even  the  divine  juftice  itfelf,  and  remitting 
that  punishment  which  the  Deity  hath  denounced 
againft  the  workers  of  iniquity.  76 

All   this   time  the  power  of  luperftition  reigned  Chriftian- 
triumphant  over  the  remains  of  Christianity  which  '*?  gre3tfJT 

had  efcaped  the  corruptions  of  the  firft  four  centuries.  ^orru?tffl- 
t     .i       Ac  u  l  l  c    i      i  Invocations 

In  the  fifth  century  began  the  invocation  of  the  hap-  0f  faints 

py  fouls  of  departed  faints.  Their  aSfiftance  was  in-  relics,  pur- 
treated  by  many  fervent  prayers,  while  none  Stood  up  gatory,  &c. 
to  oppofe  this  prepofterous  kind  of  worShip.  The  introduced, 
images  of  thofe  who  during  their  lives  had  acquired  r  he- 
reputation  of  uncommon  fanctity,  were  now  honoured 
with  a  particular  worfhip  in  feveral  places;  and  many 
imagined  that  this  drew  into  the  images  the  propitious 
prefence  of  the  faints  or  celeltial  beings  which  they 
were  fuppofed  toreprefent.  A  fingular  and  irreliftible 
efficacy  was  attributed  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to 
the  figure  of  the  crofs,in  defeating  all  the  attempts  of 
Satan,  removing  all  forts  of  calamities,  and  in  healing 
not  only  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  but  alfo  thofe  of  the 
mind.  The  fomons  Pagan  doctrine  concerning  ihe pu- 
rification of  departed  fouls  by  means  of  a  certain  kind 
of  fire;  i.  e.  purgatory,  was  alfo  confirmed  and  ex- 
plained more  fully  than  it  had  formerly  been  ;  and 
everyone  knows  of  how  much  confequence  this  abfurd 
doctrine  hath  been  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
RomiSh  clergy. 

In  the  fixth  century,  Gregory  the  Great  advanced 
an  opinion,  That  all  the  words  of  the  fi.cred  writings 
were /7/7^?iofinvifible  and  lpiritnal  things;  for  which 
reafon  he  loaded  the  churches  with  a  multitude  of  ce- 
remonies the  moft  inSignificanrand  futile  that  can  be 
imagined  ;  and  hence  arofe  a  new  and  moft  difficult 
fcience,  namely,  the  explication  of  thefe  ceremonies, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  caufes  and  circumstances 
whence  they  derived  their  origin.  A  new  method  was 
contrived  of  administering  the  Lord's  fhppef,  with  a 
magnificent  aSTemblag'- of  pompousceremonies.  /This 
was  called  the  canon  of  the  maft.     Baptifm,  except  in 
c?.fcs  of  neceffity,  was  adminiuxred  onlv  on  the  great        77 
festivals.  An  incredible  number  of  temples  were  erec-  Introduc- 
ted  in  honour  of  the  faints.   The  places  Sec  sp-rt  for  tI0" 
public  worfhip  were  alfo  very  numerous:  but  now  they         * 
were  considered  as  the  means  of  purchasing  the  pro- 
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tion  and  Favour  of  the  faints  ;  and  ihe  ignorant  and 
barbarous  multitude  were  perfuaded,  that  thefe  de> 
parted  fpirits  defended  and  guarded  again  ft  evils  and 
'  calamities  ofievery  kind,  the  provinces,  lands,  cities, 
and  villages  in  which  they  were  honoured  with  tem- 
ples. The  number  of  thefe  temples  were  almoii  equall- 
ed by  that  of  the  fefiivals,  which  feem  to  have  been 
invented  in  order  to  bring  the  Chriftian  religion  as 
near  the  model  of  Paganifm  as  poffible. 

In  the  feventh  century,  religion  feemed  to  be  alto- 
gether buriedunderaheap  of  fuperftitious  ceremonies-; 
the'worfhip  of  the  true  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
world  tyXS  exchanged  for  the  worihip  of  bones,  bits  of 
wood  (f  id  io  be  of  the  crofs),  and  the  images  of  faints. 
'J  he  t  itrnal  ftate  of  mifery  threatened  in  Scripture  to 
the  wicked  was  exchanged  for  the  temporary  punifiV 
ment  of  purgatory  ;  and  the  expreffions  of  faith  in 
Chriltby  an  upright  and  virtuous  conduct,  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  riches  of  the  clergy  by  donations  to 
the  church,  and  the  obfervance  of  a  heap  of  idle  cere- 
monies. New  feftivals  were  ftill  added  ;  one  in  par- 
ti: nlar  was  iultituted  in  honour  oi  the  t>z/e  cro/s  on 
which  our  Saviour  fuffered  :  and  churches  were  de- 
clared to  be  fanctuaries  to  all  fuch  as  fled  to  them, 
whatever  their  crimes  might  have  been. 

Superftkion,  it  would  feem,  had  now  attained  its 
higheft  pitch;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  a  degree  of  ig- 
norance and  degeneracy  beyond  what  we  have  already 
mentioned.  If  any  thing  can  poffibly  be  imagined 
.more  contrary  to  true  religion,  it  is  an  opinion  which 
prevailed  in  the  eighth  century,  namely,  That  Chri- 
ftians  might  appeafe  an  offended  Deity  by  voluntary 
acts  of  mortification,  or  by  gifts  and  oblations  lavifh- 
cd  on  the  church  ;  and  that  people  ought  to  place  their 
confidence  in  the  works  and  merits  of  the  faints.  The 
piety  in  this  and  fbme  fucceeding  ages  confifted  in 
buildingand  embellifhingchurches  and  chapels;  in  en- 
dowing monalleries  and  baiilics;  hunting  after  the  re- 
lics of  faints  and  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with  an 
ahfurd  and  exceilive  veneration  ;  in  procuring  the  in- 
tcrcefiion  of  the  faints  by  rich  oblations,  or  fuper- 
fcitious  rites  ;  in  worshipping  images  ;  in  pilgrimages 
to  thofe  places  which  were  efteemed  holy,  particu- 
larly to  Paleftine,  &c.  The  genuine  religion  of  Je- 
fus  was  now  utterly  unknown  both  to  clergy  and  peo- 
ple, if  we  except  a  few  of  its  general  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  creed.  In  this  century  alfo,  the  fnper- 
ftitious  cuftom  oifolitary  viaffes  had  its  origin.  Thefe 
were  celebrated  by  the  prieft  alone  in  behalf  of  fouls 
detained  in  purgatory,  as  well  as  upon  fome  other  oc- 
cafions.  They  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  but  proved  a  fource  of  immenfe  wealth  to  the 
clergy.  Under  Charlemagne  they  were  condemned 
by  a  fynod  affcmbled  at  Mentz,  as  criminal  effects  of 
avarice  and  llorh.  A  new  fuperftition,  however,  ftill 
fprungupin  the  tenth  century.  It  was  imagined,  from 
P«.ev.  xx.  !.  that  Antichrift  was  to  make  his  appearance 
on  the  earth,  and  that  foon  after  the  world  would 
be  delhoyed.  An  univerfal  panic  enfued  ;  vaft  num- 
bers of  people,  abandoning  all  their  connections  in  fo- 
ciecyyand  giving  over  to  the  churches  and  monafleries 
all  their  worldly  effect,  repaired  to  PaleiHne,  where 
they  imaigiired  that  Chrift  would  defcend  from  heaven 
Ho  judge  the  world.  Others  devoted  themfelves  Uv  a 
foiemnand  veiuuury  oath  to  iheferviceof  thechurches 
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convents,  and  priefthood,  whofe  flaves  they  became,  -Ecdefia- 
in  the  moft  rigorous  fenie  of  that  word,  performing  ftuat 
daily  their  heavy  talks,  and  ail  this  irom  a  notion  that 
tbeiiipreme  judge  would  diminfh  the  feverity  of  their 
feiuence,  and  look  upon  ihem  with  a  more  favourable 
and  propitious  eye,  on  account  of  their  having  made 
t  he  uifti  vest  he  flaves  of  hismiuifttrs  W  hentheecliufe 
of  the  fun  or  moon  happened  to  be  viiible,  the  eities 
were  deferred)  and  their  miferable  inhabitants  fled  for 
refuge  to  hollow  caverns,  and  hid  themfelves  among 
the  craggy  rocks,  and  under  the  bending  fummits  of 
fteep  mountains.  The  •opulent  attempted  to  bribe  the 
faints  and  the  Deity  himfclf  by  rich  donations  confer- 
red upon  the  facerdotal  tribe,  who  were  looked  upon 
as  the  immediate  vicegerents  of  heaven.  In  many 
places,  temples,  palaces,  and  noble  edifices  both  pub- 
lie  and  private,  were  fuffered  todecay,  nay,  were  deli- 
berately pulled  down,  from  a  notion  that  they  were  no 
longer  of  any  ufe,  as  the  final  diffolution  of  all  things 
Was  at  hand.  In  a  word,  no  language  is  iuiheient  to 
exprefs  the  coufnfion  and  defpair  that  tormented  the 
minds  of  miferable  mortals  upon  this  occafion.  The 
general  delulion  was  indeed  oppofed  and  combated  by 
the  difcerning  few,  who  endeavoured  to  difpel  thefe 
terrors,  and  efface  the  notion  from  which  they  arofe 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  their  attempts  were 
ineffectual;  nor  could  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  the 
fup<  rftitious  multitude  be  removed  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  this  terror  became  one  of  the  acci- 
dental caufes  of  the  Croisades. 

That  nothing  might  now  be  wanting  to  complete 
that  antichriflian  fyftem  of  religion  which  had  over- 
fpread  all  Europe,  it  was  in  the  nth  century  deter- 
mined th-at  divine  worlhip  fhould  be  celebrated  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  though  now  unknown  throughout  the 
whole  continent.  During  the  whole  of  this  century, 
alfo,  Chrirtians  were  employed  in  the  rebuilding  and 
ornamenting  their  churches,  which  they  had  defiroyed 
through  the  fuperftitious  fear  already  taken  notice  of. 

In  much  the  fame  way  with  what  is  above  related, 
or  worfe,  if  poffible,  matters  went  on  till  the  time  of 
the  reformation.  The  clergy  were  immerfed  in  crimes 
of  the  deepeft  dye;  and  the  laity,  imagining  them- 
felves able  to  purchafe  pardon  of  their  fins  for  money, 
followed  the  examples  of  their  paftors  without  reniorfe. 
The  abfurd  principle  formerly  mentioned,  namely,  Extrava- 
that  religion  conlifis  in  aets  of  aufterity,  and  an  un-  gan'  beha- 
known  mental  correspondence  with  God,  produced  viouroftne 
the  moft  extravagant  and  ridiculous  behaviour  in  the  £f£"!;ed 
devotees  and  reputed  faints.  They  not  only  lived 
among  the  wild  beafts,  but  alfo  after  the  manner  of 
thefe  fa vage  animals  :  they  ran  naked  through  the 
lonely  defarts  with  a  fuiiousafpect,  and  all  the  agit  - 
tions  of  madnefs  and  frenzy;  they  prolonged  their 
wretched  life  by  grafs  and  wild  herbs,  .avoided  thefight 
and  converfation  of  men,  remaining  almoft  motionlefs 
in  certain  places  for  ft  veral  years  expofed  to  the  rigour 
and  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  their  lives  (hut  themfelves  up  in  narrow  and 
miierable  huts  ;  and  all  this  was  considered  as  true 
piety,  the  only  acceptable  method  of  wor flapping  the 
Deny  and  attaining  a  ihare  in  his  favour. — Bui  of 
all  i  he  in  fiances  of  fuperftitious  frenzy  which  difgraccd 
the  times  we  now  fpeak  of,  none  was  held  in  higher1 
veneration,  or  excited  more  the  wonder  of  the  mufti- 
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Ecclefia-  tude,  than  that  of  a  certain  order  of  men  who  were 
ftical  called  uti.itcs  by  the  Greeks,  and  Santti  Cofcmnares, 
Htftory,.  or  Pillar  faints,  by  the  Latins.  Thefe  were  perfuns 
of  a  inoft  lingular  and  extravagant  tarn  of  mind,  who 
ftood  inotionlefa  on  the  tops  of  pillars  exprefsly  railed 
for  this  exercife  of  their  patience,  and  remained  there 
for  feveral  years  amid  It  the  admiration  and  applaufe 
of  the  ftapid  populace.  Tlie  inventor  of  tins  drange 
difcipline  was  one  Simeon  a  Syrian,  who  beg\.n  his 
follies  by  changing  the  agreeable  employment  of  a 
fhepherd  for  the  aufterities  of  a  monkiih  life.  He  be- 
gan his  devotion  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  iix  cubits  high  ; 
but  as  he  increafed  in  fanctity,  he  alfw  increafed  the 
height  of  his  pillar,  till,  towards  the  conclulion  ot  his 
.^  lite,  he  had  got  up  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  40  cubits 
in  height.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Pa- 
leltine,  feduced  by  a  talfe  a  rbition  and  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  true  n  iigioii,  followed  the  example  of  this  fa- 
natic, though  not  with  the  fame  degree  of  sufterity. 
This  fuperftiifms  practice  began  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  continued  in  the  ealt  for  600  years.  The  Latins, 
however,  had  too  much  wifdom  and  prudence  to  imi- 
tate the  Syrians  and  Orientals  in  this  whimlicalfuper- 
ftition  :  and  when  a  certain  fanatic,  or  impoftor,  na- 
med W ulfilaicus,  erected  one  of  thefe  pillars  in  the 
country  of  Treves,  and  propofed  to  live  on  it  after 
the  manner  of  Simeon,  the  neighbouring  bilhops  or- 
dered it  to  be  pulled  down. 

The  practices  of  auflere  worfhip  and  difcipline  in 
other  refpecrs,  however,  gained  ground  throughout 
ail  parts  of  Chriftendom.  Monks  of  various  kinds 
were  to  be  found  in  every  country  in  prodigious  num- 
bers. But  though  their  difcipline  was  at  firft  exceed- 
ingly fevcre,  it  became  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
monks  gave  into  all  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  times. 
Other  orders  fucceeded,  who  pretended  toftill  great- 
er degrees  of  fanctity,  and  to  reform  the  abates  of 
the  preceding  ones  ;  but  thefe  in  their  tarn  became 
corrupted  and  fell  into  the  fame  vices  they  had  bla*- 
med  in  others.  The  mod  violent  animoiities,  Jilputes, 
and  hatred,  alfo  reigned  aanoaxg  the  different  orders  of 
monks  ;  and,  indeed,  between  the  clergy  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  whether  we  confider  them  as  claiTed  in 
different  bodies,  or  as  individuals  of  the  fame  body. 
To  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  wranglings  and  dif- 
putes,  the  methods  which  each  of  them  took  to  ag- 
grandife  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  to  keep  the  reft  of  mankind  in  fubjeclion, 
would  require  many  volumes.  We  fhall  only  obferve, 
therefore,  that  even  the  external  profeffion  of  the  au- 
ilere  and  abfurd  piety  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  continued  gradually  to  decline. 
Some  there  were,  indeed,  who  boldly  oppofed  the  tor- 
rent of  fuperftition  and  wickednefs  which  threatened 
to  overflow  the  whole  w»rld  :  but  their  oppoiition 
proved  fruitlefs,  and  all  of  thefe  towards  the  era  of 
the  reformation  had  been  either lilenced  or  deftroyed  : 
fo  that,  at  that  time,  the  pope  and  clergy  reigned  over 
mankind  without  controul;  had  made  themfelves  ma- 
ilers of  almo(t  all  the  wealth  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope, and  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  been  the  only 
f'.vereigi.i ,-  the  reft  of  the  human  race,  even  kings  and 
80  princes,  being;  only  their  vailals  and  naves. 
Kiieor  While  the  Popith  fuperllition  reigned  thus  violent- 
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fprcad  all  the  eaft.     The  rife  of  tliis  impoftor  is  rcla-    Ecclefia. 
ted  under  the  article  Arabia.      His  fuccciiors  con-       ftical 
qucrediii  order  tociUblilh  the  religionot  their  apoftle;    Hiftory. 

and  thus  the  very  name  of  Chriftianuy  was  extinguiih-  ' — ~v ' 

fd  in  many  places  where  it  had  formerly  flouriihed. 
1  he  conqa  lis  of  the  Tartars  having  iuteraiinglcd 
them  with  the  Mahometans,  they  greedUj  embraced 
the  fjpentifionsof  that  religion,  which  thus  almoft 
entirely  overfpread  the  whole  continents  or  .Aha  and 
Ainca  ;  and,  by  the  conq  i£ft  of  Conitanti  ,-ple  by  the 
Turks  in  1453,  was  likewife  eftabhihed  throughout  a 
couliderable  part  of  Europe.  s 

About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  Ro-  State  of  re 
man  pontiffs  lived  in  the  utmoft  tranquillity  j  nor  had  Jig'on  in 
they,  according  to  the  appearance  of  things  at  that thc  be?in- 
time,  any  reafon  to  fear  an  oppoiition  to  their  audio  "ing  of  the 
rityin  any  refpect,  fince  the  commotions  which  had  'or  a'T" 
been  raited  by  the  Waldenfes,  Albigenfes,  &c.  were  ^ce  'that 
now  entirely  fuppreffed.  We  muft  not,  however,  time, 
conclude,  from  this  apparent  tranquillity  and  fecurity 
of  the  pontiffs  and  their  adherents,  that  their  meafurcs 
were  univerfally  applau.led.  Not  only  private  perfons, 
butalfo  theaioft  po  werful  princes  and  fovereign  ftates, 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  popes, 
and  the  unbridled  licemioufnefs  of  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations.  They  demanded,  therefore,  a  refor- 
mation of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  and  a 
general  council  to  accompliih  that  necelLry  purpoi'e. 
But  thefe  complaints  and  demands  were  not  carried  to 
fuch  a  length  as  to  produce  any  good  effect  ;  fince 
they  camefrom perfons  who  never  entertained  the  lead 
doubt  about  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  pope  in  re- 
ligious matters,  and  who  of  confequence,  inltead  of 
-attempting  themfelves  to  bring  about  that  reformation 
which  was  fo  ardently  defired,  remained  entirely  in- 
active, or  looked  for  redrefs  to  the  court  of  Rome,  or 
to  a  general  council.  But  while  the  lo  much  dclired  re- 
formation feemed  to  be  at  fuch  a  great  diftance,  it  fuel- 
denly  arofe  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  not  at  alt 
expected.  A  iingle  perfon,  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St  Auguftine,  ventured  to  oj)pofe  hr.nfelf 
to  the  whole  torrent  of  papal  power  and  defpuifm. 
This  bold  attempt  was  firft  made  public  on  the  30th  of 
September  1517;  and,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  pope  and  his  adherents,  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
continued  daily  to  gain  ground.  Others,  encouraged 
by  his  fuccefs,  lent  their  affiftance  in  the  work  of  re- 
formation ;  which  at  laft  produced  new  churches, 
founded  upon  principles  quite  different  from  that  of 
Rome,  and  which  ftill  continue.  But  far  a  particular 
account  of  the  tranfactions  of  the  firft  reformers,  the 
oppoiition  they  met  with,  and  the  final  fettlement  of 
the  reformed  churches  in  different  nations  in  Europe, 
fee  the  articles  Luther  and  Reformation. 

The  ftate  of  religion  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
feems  as  yet  to  be  bnt  little  altered.  Aiia  and  Africa 
are  funk  in  the  groflelt  luperititions  either  of  the  Ma- 
bommedan  or  Pagan  kinds.  The  fouthern  continent 
of  America,  belonging  to  the  Spaniard',  continues 
immerfed  in  the  molt  abfurd  fuperi'titions  of  Popery. 
The  northern  continent,  being  rroftly  peopled  with 
colonies  from  Great  Britain,  profeffes  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. At  the  faint  tine  it  muft  be  owned,  that  fome 
kind  of  reformation  hath  taken  place  even  in  Popery 
and  Mahommedanifm  thernfdves.  The  popes  have  no- 
longer 
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longer  that  authoiity  over  ftaies  and  princes, even  thofe 
molt  bigotied  to  Popery,  -which  they  formerly  had. 
Neither  are  the  lives  either  of  the  clergy  or  laity  fo 
corrupt  as  they  were  before.  The  in cr cafe  of  learning 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  contributed  to  caufc  men 
open  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  reafon,  and  this  hath 
been  attended  with  a  proportional  decreafe  of  fuper- 
ftition.  Even  in  Mahommedan  countries,  that  furious 
enthufiafm  which  formerly  emboldened  the  inhabitants 
to  face  the  greatcfl  dangers,  hath  now  almoft  vaniihed  ; 
fo  that  the  credit  of  Mahomet  himfelf  feems  to  have 
funk  much  in  the  eftimarion  of  his  followers.  This  is 
to  be  underftood  even  of  the  moll  ignorant  and  bigo- 
ted multitude  ;  and  the  fenfible  part  of  the  Turks  are 
faid  to  incline  much  towards  deifm.  With  regard  to 
thole  nations  which  ftill  profefs  Paganifm,  the  inter- 
courfe  of  Europeans  with  them  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  them.-  As 
none  of  them  are  in  a  ilate  of  civilization,  however,  it 
may  be  conjectured,  that  their  religion  is  of  the  fame 
unpolifhed  caft  with  their  manners ;  and  that  it  conliits 
of  a  heap  of  barbarous  fuperltitions  which  have  been 
handed  down  among  them  from  time  immemorial,  and 
which  they  centinue  to  obferve  without  knowing  why 
or  wherefore. 

Sect.  III.     Of  the  Composition  of  Hiftory. 

Cicero  has  given  us  the  whole  art  of  compofing 
hiitory,  in  a  very  lhort  and  comprehensive  manner. 
We  lhall  firfl  tranferibe  what  he  fays,  and  then  con- 
sider the  feveral  parts  of  it  in  their  proper  order. 
*l  No  one  is  ignorant  (fays  he),  that  the  firfl:  law  in 
writing  hiftory  is,  Not  to  dare  to  fay  any  thing  that 
is  falfe  ;  and  the  next,  not  to  be  afraid  to  fpeak  the 
truth  :  that  on  the  one  hand  there  be  no  fufpicion  of 
affection,  nor  of  prejudice  on  the  other.  Thefe  foun- 
dations are  what  all  are  acquainted  with.  But  the 
fuperftructure  confifts  partly  in  things,  and  partly  in 
the  ftyle  or  language.  The  former  require  an  order 
of  times,  and  defcriptions  of  places.  And  becaufe 
in  great  and  memorable  events,  we  are  delirous  to 
know  firfl  their  caufes,  then  the  actions  thcnifelves, 
and  laftly  their  confequences  ;  the  hiftorian  Humid 
take  notice  of  the  fprings  or  motives  that  occafioned 
them  ;  and,  in  mentioning  the  facts  themfelves,  Should 
■hot  only  relate  what  was  done  or  faid,  but  likewife 
in  what  manner  ;  and,  in  treating  upon  their  confe- 
quences, fhow  if  they  were  the  effects  of  chance,  wif- 
tiomj  or  imprudence.  Nor  fhould  he  only  recite  the 
actions  of  great  and  eminent  perfbns,  but  likewife  de- 
feribe  their  characters.  The  Style  ought  to  be  duent, 
fmooth,  and  even,  free  from  that  harfhhefs  and  poig- 
nancy which  is  ufuajat  the  bar."  Thus  far  Cicero. 
An  hiftory  written  in  this  manner, and  furniihed  with 
all  thefe  properties,  muft  needs  be  very  entertaining, 
as  well  as  instructive.  And  perhaps  few  have  come 
nearer  this  plan  than  Tacitus  ;  though  his  fubject  is 
attended  with  this  unhappy  cirenmftance,  or  at  lealt 
unpleafant  one,  that  it  affords  us  examples  rather  of 
what  we  ought  to  avoid  than  what  to  imitate.  But 
it  is  the  bafinefs  of  the  hiftorian,  as  well  as  of  the 
philofopher,  to  reprefent  both  virtues  and  vices  in 
their  proper  colours  ;  the  latter  doing  it  by  precepts, 
and  the  former  by  examples.  Their  manner  is  dif- 
ferent ;  but  the  eiid  and  defign  of  both  isy  or  lhould 
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be,  the  fame  :  And  therefore  hiftory  has  not  impro- 
perly been  laid  by  lbmc  to  be  moral  philofophy  ex- 
emplified in  the  lives  and  actions  of  mankind. 

We  ihad  reduce  tbefe  feveral  things  mentioned  by 
Cicero  to  three  heads,  Matter,  Order,  and  Style  ;  and 
treat  upon  each  of  them  feparately.  But  as  Truth  is 
me  batis  and  foundation  of  all  hiitory,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  confider  that  in  the  firfl  place. 

Art.  I.     Of  Truth  in  Hiftory. 

Truth  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  life  and  foul  of  Of  historic 
hiitory,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  fable  or  ro-  truth, 
mance.  An  hiftorian  therefore  ought  not  only  to  be 
a  man  of  probity,  but  void  of  all  pailion  or  bias.  He 
muft  have  the  Steadinefs  of  a  philofopher,  joined  with 
the  vivacity  of  a  poet  or  orator.  Without  the  former, 
he  will  be  infenlibiy  fwayed  by  fome  paifion  to  give 
a  falfe  colouring  to  the  actions  or  characters  he  de- 
fcribes,  as  favour  or  diilike  to  parties  or  perfons  affect 
his  mind.  Whereas  he  ought  to  be  of  no  party,  nor 
to  have  eiiher  friend  or  foe  while  writing  ;  but  to  pre- 
ferve  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  the  greatest  iudifferency  to 
all,  that  he  may  judge  of  things  as  they  really  are  in 
their  own  nature,  and  not  as  connected  with  this  or 
that  perfon  or  party.  And  with  this  firm  and  fedate 
temper,  a  lively  imagination  is  reqtiiiite  ;  without 
which  his  defcriptions  will  be  flat  and  cold,  nor  Mill 
he  be  able  to  convey  to  his  readers  a  juft  and  adequate 
idea  of  great  and  generous  actions.  Nor  is  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  good  judgment  lefs  neccfTary  than  any  of 
the  former  qualities,  to  direct  him  what  is  proper  tor 
be  faid  and  what  10  be  omitted,  and  to  treat  every 
thing  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  its  importance.  And 
fince  thefe  are  the  qualifications  neceirary  for  an  hifto- 
rian, it  may  perhaps  feem  the  lefs  ltrange  that  we 
have  fo  few  good  histories. 

But  historical  truth  consists  of  two  parts  ;  one  is,  Not 
to  fay  any  thing  we  know  to  be  falfe  :  Though  it  is 
not  fufficientto  excufe  ah  hiftorian  inrelatingafaife- 
hood  that  he  did  not  know  it  was  fo  when  he  vvrote 
it,  unlefs  he  firfl  ufed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
inform  himfelf  of  the  truth  ;  for  then,  undoubtedly, 
an  invincible  error  is  as  unpardonable  in  hiitory  as  in 
morality.  Bur  the  generality  of  writers  in  this  kind 
content  themielves  with  taking  their  accounts  from 
hearfays,  or  tranferibing  them  from  others  ;  with- 
out duly  weighing  the  evidence  on  which  they  are 
founded,  cr  giving  themielves  the  trouble  of  a  Strict 
inquiry.  Few  w'll  ule  the  diligence  neceffary  to  in-" 
form  themfelves  of  the  certainty  of  what  they  under- 
take to  relate.  And  as  the  want  of  this  greatly  abates 
the  pleafure  of  reading  fnch  writers,  while  perfons 
read  with  diffidence  ;  fo  nothing  more  recommends  an 
hiftorian  than  ftich  induftry.  Thus  we  are  informed 
of  Thmydides,  chat  when  he  wrote  his  hiitory  of  the 
Peloponnelian  war,  he  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  the 
heft  accounts  he  could  get  from  his  countrymen  the 
Athenians,  fearing ihey  might  be  partial  in  their  own 
caufe  ;  but  (pared  no  expence  to  inform  himfelf  how 
the  fame  facts  wererekted  by  their  enemies  the  Lace- 
demonians ;  ihat,  by  comparing  the  relations  of  Loth 
parties,  he  might  better  judge  of  the  truth.  And 
Poly  bins  took  greater  pains  than  he,  in  order  to  write 
his  hiitory  of  the  Roman  affairs  ;  for  he  travelled  into 
Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  other  pans  of  the  world, 
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"-— v— — '  in  a  jntrer  !i  ,ht.  Bat  as  ah  hiftorian  ought  hot  to  alfcrt 
what  he  knows  to  be  falfe  ,  fo  he  IhouLi  likewife  ne 
camions  in  relating  things  which  are  do>  btful,  and 
acquaint  his  readers  with  the  evidence  he  goes  upon 
in  fuch  facts,  from  whence  they  may  be  aide  to  judge 
how  far  ic  is  proper  to  credit  them.  So  Herodotus 
tells  us  what  things  he  faw  him  felt  in  his  travrls,  and 
what  he  heard  horn  the  information  of  the  Egyptian 
prieils  and  others  with  whom  heconverfed.  And  Cur- 
tius,  in  the  life  of  Alexander,  fpeaking  of  the  affairs 
of  India,  ingenuoully  confeifes,  that  he  wrote  more 
than  he  fully  believed.  "  For  (fays  he)  1  neitier 
dare  to  affirm  poluively  what  I  doubt  or,  iu>r  can  I 
think  it  proper  to  omit  what  i  have  been  told."  By 
fuch  a  conduct  the  author  lecures  his  credit,  whether 
the  things  prove  really  true  or  falfe  ;  and  gives  room 
for  further  inquiry,  without  impoiing  on  his  readers. 
The  other  branch  of  historical  truth  is,  Not  to  omit 
any  thing -that  is  true,  and  neceftary  to  let  the  matter 
treated  of  in  a  clear  arid  full  light.  In  the  actions  of 
paft  ages  or  diftant  countries,  wherein  the  writer  has 
no  perfonal  concern,  he  can  have  no  great  induce- 
ment to  break  in  upon  this  rule.  But  where  interelt 
or  party  is  engaged,  it  requires  no  f mall  candour,  as 
Well  as  firmnefs  of  mind,  conftantly  to  adhere  to  it. 
Affection  to  fome,  averfion  to  others,  fear  of  difob- 
liging  friends  or  thofe  in  power,  will  often  inter- 
pole  and  try  his  integrity.  Belidcs,  an  oniillion  is 
lefs  obvious  to  cenfure,  than  a  falfe  ailertion  :  for  the 
one  may  be  eaiily  afcribed  to  ignorance  or  forgetful- 
nefs  ;  whereas  the  other  will,  if  difcovered,  be  com- 
monly looked  upon  as  delign.  He  therefore,  who  in 
iuch  circumftances,  from  a  generous  love  to  truth,  is 
luperior  to  all  motives  t»  betray  or  Itifle  it,  juftly  de- 
ierves  the  character  of  a  brave  as  well  as  honeft  man. 
What  Folybius  fays  upon  this  head  is  very  well  worth 
remarking  :  '*  A  good  man  ought  to  love  his  friends 
and  his  country,  and  to  h:ve  a  like  difpofition  with 
them,  both  towards  their  friends  and  enemies.  But 
when  he  takes  upon  him  the  character  of  an  hiftorian, 
they  mu  ft  all  be  forgot.  He  inn  ft  often  fpeak  wtll 
of  his  enemies,  and  commend  them  when  their  actions 
defervc  it ;  and  fometimes  blame,  and  even  upbraid 
his  greateft  friends,  when  their  conduct  makes  it  ne- 
celfary.  Nor  muft  he  forbear  fometimes  to  reprove, and 
at  other  times  to  commend,  the  fame  perfons ;  fince  all 
are  liable  to  miitake  in  their  management,  and  there 
are  fcarce  any  perfons  who  are  always  in  the  wrong. 
Therefore,inhiftory,allperfonalcoHiiderationsfhould 
be  laid  alide,  and  regard  had  only  to  their  actions." 
Wh?t  a  different  view  of  mankind  and  their  actions 
mould  we  have  were  thefe  rules  obferved  by  all  hi- 
storians ?  Integrity  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  qua- 
lification of  an  hittorian  ;  when  we  can  depend  upon 
this,  other  imperfections  are  more  eaiily  palfed  over. 
Suetonius  is  faid  to  have  written  the  lives  of  the  firft 
twelve  Roman  emperors  with  the  fame  freedom  where- 
with they  themfelves  lived.  What  better  character 
can  be  given  of  a  writer?  The  fame  ingenious  tem- 
per appears  in  the  two  Grecian  hiftorians  above  men- 
tioned, Thucydides  and  Polybius :  The  former  of 
whom,  though  baniihedby  his  countrymen  the  Athe- 


nians, yet  exprefTes  no  marks  of  refentment  in  his 
hiftoiy,  either  againft  them  in  general,  or  even  a- 
gain.lt  the  chief  authors  of  it,  when  he  has  occalion 
to  mention  them  ;  and  ihe  laticr  does  not  forbear 
cent'uring  what  he  thought  blameable  in  his  neareft 
relations  and  iriends.  But  it  is  often  no  eafy  matter  to 
know  whether  an  hiftorian  (peaks  truth  or  not,  and 
k  epsuptothefeveralcharacters  here  mentioned;  tho* 
it  leems  reafonable,  upon  the  common  principles  of 
juftice  due  to  all  mankind,  to  credit  him  where  no 
marks  ot  partiality  or  prejudice  appear  in  his  writings. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  judgment  may  in  a  good  mea- 
fure  be  formed  of  the  veracity  of  an  author  from  his 
manner  of  expreiling  himfelf.  A  certain  candour  and 
franknefs,  that  is  always  uniform  and  continent  with 
irielf,  runs  through  their  writings  who  have  nothing 
in  view  but  truth,  which  may  be  juftly  efteemed  as  a 
very  good  evidence  of  their  lincerity.  Whereas  thofc 
who  have  partial  deligns  to  aufwer  are  commonly- 
more  clofe  and  covert ;  and  if  at  other  times  they  af- 
lume  an  air  of  opennefs  and  freedom,  yet  this  is  not 
conltant  and  even,  but  foon  followed  again  with  the 
appearance  of  fome  bus  and  relerve  :  tor  it  is  very 
difficult  to  act  a  part  long  together  without  lying 
open  to  a  difcovcry.  And  therefore,  though  craft'and 
defign  is  exceedingly  various,and.Proteus-!ike,aflumes 
very  different  Shapes,  there  are  certain  characters  by 
which  it  may  often  be  perceived  and  detected.  Thus, 
where  things  are  uncertain  by  renfon  of  their  being 
reported  various  ways,  it  is  partiality  in  an  hifto. ian 
to  give  into  the  molt  unfavourable  account,  where 
others  are  as  well  known  and  equally  credible.  Again, 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  fame  bad  temper,  when  the  facts 
themfelves  are  certain  and  evident,  but  the  delign  and 
motives  of  thofe  concerned  in  them  are  unknown  and 
obfeure,  to  alfign  fome  ill  principle,  fuch  as  avarice, 
ambition,  malice,  intereft,  or  any  other  vicious  habit, 
as  the  caufe  of  them.  This  conduct  is  not  only  an- 
juft  to  the  perfons  whofe  actions  they  relate  ;  but 
hurtful  to  mankind  in  general,  by  endeavouring  to 
deftroy  the  principal  motive  to  virtue,  which  Springs 
from  example.  Others,  who  affect'to  be  more  covert, 
content  themfelves  with  fufpicious  and  fly  in  fin  nations; 
and  then  endeavour,  to  come  off,  by  intimating  their 
unvvillingnefs  to  believe  them,  tho'  they  would  have 
their  readers  do  fo.  And  to  meDtion  no  more,  there 
are  others,  who,  when  they  have  loaded  perfons  with 
unjuft  calumnies  and  reflections,  will  allow  them  fome 
flight  commendations,  to  make  what  they  have  faid 
before  look  more  credible,  and  themfelves  lefs  partial. 
But  the  honeft  and  faithful  hiftorian  contemns  all  fuch 
low  and  mean  arts;  he  confid?rs  things  as  they  are 
in  themfelves,  and  relates  them  as  he  finds  them, 
without  prejudice  or  affection. 

Art.  II.  The  Subject  or  Argument  of  Hiftory. 

The  Juijetf  in  general  is  facts,  together  with  fuch 
things  as  are  either  connected  with  them,  or  may  at 
leaft  be  requifite  to  fet  them  in  a  juft  and  proper  light. 
But  although  the  principal  delign  of  hittory  be  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  facts,  yet  all  facts  do  not  merit  the 
regard  of  an  hiftorian  ;  but  fuch  only  as  may  be  thought 
of  nfe  and  fervice  for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  Nor 
is  it  allowable  for  him,  like  the  poet,  to  form  the  plan 
and  fcheme  of  his  work  as  he  pleafes.     His  bufincfs 

is 
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Compofi-  is  to  report,  things  as  be  finds  diem,  without  any  co- 
don  of    louring  or  difguife  to  make  them    more  plea fin g  and 

Hiftory.  palatable  to  his  reader,  which  would  be  to  convert  his 
hiftory  into  a  novel.  Indeed,  lb  me  hiftories  afford 
more  pleafure  andentertainment  than  others,  from  the 
nature  of  the  things  of  which  drey  confift  ;  and  it  may 
be  efleemed  thehappinefs  of  an  hi  dorian  to  meet  with 
fuch  a  fubject,  but  it  is  not  his  fault  if  it  be  otherwife. 


That  would  fufEce  me  ;  for  it  is  above  my  wifli  to  add  Carnpofii 

with  him,  tion  of 

and  wing  my  flight  to  fame.  Hiftory. 

But  oh  r 


However,  this  is  enough,  and  what  hiftory  alone  fee ms  Likv.tp.%. 
to  proiiiife."  This  was  Piiny's  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  ufe  and  advantage  of  hiftory  ;  the  fubjects  of 
which  are  generally  matters  of  weight  and  importance. 
Thus  Herodotus  begins  his  hiftory  with  fhowing,  that  And  therefore,  when  a  prudent  hiftorian  thinks  it 
the  barbarians  gave  the  firft  occaiion  to  the  wars  be-  convenient  to  take  notice  of  things  in  themfelves  lefs 
tween  them  and  the  Greeks,  and  ends  it  with  an  ac-  conliderable,  he  either  does  it  with  brevity,  or  for 
count  of  the  puniihment  which,  after  fome  ages,  they  fome  apparent  reafon,  or  accounts  for  it  by  fome  juft 
fuffered  from  the  Greeks  on  that  account.  Such  a  relati-  apology.  So  Dion  Caffius,  when  he  has  mentioned 
on  mull  not  only  be  very  agreeable  to  his  countrymen  fome  things  of  lefs  moment  in  the  life  of  Commodus 
the  Grecians,  for  vvhofe  fake  it  was  written  ;  but  like-  (as  indeed  that  emperor's  life  was  chiefly  filled  up  with 
wife  very  inftiuctive,  by  informing  them  ofthejufticc  cruelty  and  folly),  makes  this  excufe  tor  himfelf:  <•'  I 
of  ProviJencein  punifhing  public  injuriesin  this  world,  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  defcend  below  the 
wherein  focieties,  as  fuch,  are  only  capable  of  punilh-  gravity  of  hi  (lory  in  writing  thefe  things:  For,  as 
ment.  And  therefore  thofe  examples  might  be  of  ufe  they  were  the  actions  of  an  emperor,  and  I  was 
to  caution  them  againft  the  like  practices.  On  the  prcfent  and  faw  them  all,  and  both  heard  and  con- 
contrary,  Thucydides  begins  his  hiftory  with  the  un-  verfed  with  him,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit 
happy  itate  of  his  countrymen  the  Athenians  ;  and  in  them."  He  feems  to  think  thofe  actions,  when  per- 
the  courfe  of  it  plainly  intimates,  that  they  were  the  formed  by  an  emperor,  might  be  worth  recording, 
caufe  of  the  calamitous  war  between  them  and  the     which,  if  done  by  a  perfon  of  inferior  rank,  would 

fcarce  have  deferved  notice.  Nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  judged  amifs,  if  we  confider  what  an  influence 
the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  princes,  even  in  the 
common  circumftances  of  life,  have  upon  all  beneath 


Lacedemonians.  "W  hereas,  had  he  been  more  inclined 
to  pleafe  and  gratify  his  countrymen  than  to  write 
the  truth,  he  might  have  fet  things  in  fuch  a  light  as 
to  have  made  their  enemies  appear  the  aggrelfors. 


But  he  fcorned  to  court  applauie  at  the  expence  of    'them  ;  which  may  lometimes  render  them  not  un- 


truth and  jhftice,  and  has  fet  a  noble  example  of  in- 
tegrity to  all  future  hiftorians.  But  as  all  actions  do 
not  merit  a  place  in  hiliory,  it  requires  no  fmall  judge- 
ment in  an  hiftorian  to  felect  fuch  only  as  are  proper. 
Cicero  obferves  very  juftly,  that  hiftory  "  is  conver- 
fant  in  great  and  memorable  actions."  For  this  rea- 
ion,  an  hiftorian  fhould  always  keep  pofterity  in  view ; 


worthy  the  regard  of  an  hiftorian,  as  examples  either 
for  imitation  or  caution. 

But  although  facts  in  general  are   the  proper  fub- 
ject of  hiftory,  yet  they  may  be  differently  confitlered 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  them,  as  they  relate  ei- 
ther  to   particular  perfons  or  communities  of  men.        g- 
And  from  this  conlideration  hiftory  has  been  diltiti-  Different 


and  relate  nothing  which  may  not,  upon  fome  account     guifhed  into  three  forts,  viz.  biography,  particular  and  kinds  of 


or  other,  be  worth  the  notice  of  after-ages.  To  de- 
fcend to  trivial  and  minute  matters,  fuch  as  frequently 
occur  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  is  below  the  dig- 
nity of  hiftory.  Such  writers  ought  rather  to  be  deemed 
journalifts  than  hiftorians,  who  have  no  view  or  ex- 
pectation that  their  works  fhould  furvive  them.  But 
the  fkilful  hiftorian  is  fired  with  a  more  noble  ambi- 
tion.    His  deiign  is  to  acquaint  fucceeding  ages  with 


general  hiftory.     The  lives  of  fingle  perfons  is  called  h'ftory. 
biography.     By  particular  hiftory  is  meant  that  of  par- 
ticular flates,  whether  for  a  fhorter  or  longer  fpace  of 
time.  h\\&  general  hiftory  contains  an  account  of  feveral 
ftates  existing  together  in  the  fame  period  of  time. 

I.  The  fubjecls  of  biography  are  the  lives  either  of 
public  or  private  perfons ;  for  many  ufeful  obferva- 
tions  in  the  conduct  of  human  life  may  be  made  from 


what  remarkable  occurrences  happened  in  the  world  j  aft  accounts  of  thofe  who  have  been  eminent  and  be- 
before  them;  to  do  juftice  to  the  memory  of  great  neficial  to  the  world  in  either  ftation.  Nay,  the  lives 
and  virtuous  men  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  perpetuate  of  vicious  perfons  are  not  without  their  ufe,  as  warn- 
bis  own.  Pliny  the  younger  has  fome  fine  rejections  ings  to  others,  by  obferving  the  fatal  confecpences 
upon  this  head,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  *'  You  advife  which  fooner  or  later  generally  follow  fuch  practices, 
me  (ftys  he)  to  write  an  hiftory  ;  and  not  you  only,  But,  for  thofe  who  expofed  their  lives,  or  otherwife 
for  many  others  have  done  the  fame,  and  I  am  myfelf  employed  their  time  and  labour,  for  ih  e  fervice  of  their 
inclined  to  it.  iNot  that  I  believe  myfelf  qualified  for  fellow-creatures,  it  feems  but  a  juft  debt  that  their 
it,  which  would  be  rafh  to  think  t ill  i  have  tried  it  ;  memories  fhould  be  perpetuated  after  them,  and  po- 
but  becaufe  I  efteem  it  a  generous  action  not  to  fuffer  fieri ty  acquainted  with  their  benefactors.  The  ex- 
thofe  to  be  forgotten,  vvhofe  memory  ought  to  be  pectation  of  this  was  no  fmall  incentive  to  virtue  in 
eternized  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  others,  to-  the  Pagan  world.  And  perhaps  every  one,  upon  due 
gether  with  one's  own.  For  there  is  nothing  I  am  fo  reflection,  will  be  convinced  how  natural  this  paflion  is 
defirous  or  ambitious  of,  as  to  be  remembered  here-  to  mankind  in  general.     And  it  was  for  this  reafon, 


after  ;  which  is  a  thing  worthy  of  a  man,  efpecially 
of  one  who,  confeious  of  no  guilt,  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  pofterity.  Therefore  i  am  thinking  day 
aud  night  by  what  means,,  as  Virgil  fays, 

My  name 

To  raife  aloft : 


probably,  that  Virgil  places  not  only  his  heroes,  but 
alfo  the  inventors  of  ufeful  arts  and  fciences,  and 
other  perfons  of  diftinguilhed  merit,  in  the  Elyfian 
Fields,  where  he  thus  defcribes  them  : 


Here  patriots  live,  who.  for  their  country's  good. 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood  : 


I'riefts 


Sea.  ur. 

Cos*pofi- 

t.'on  of 

Hittory. 


Ad  Fam. 
lit.  v. 
'/•  I  a. 


H     I     s 

Prlefts  of  unblemiih'd  lives  here  Make:  abode, 
And  poets  worthy  their  infpiring  god  ; 
And  fiarching  wits  of  more  mechanic  parts, 
Who  grae'd  their  age  with  new  invented  arts; 
Thofe  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend, 
Asd  thofe  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend  : 
The  heads  of  thefe  with  holy  fillets  bound, 
And  all  their  temples  were  wit'.i  garland's  crown'd. 

JEneid,  1.  vi.  v.  66. 


In  the  lives  of  public  perfons,  their  public  characters 


TORY. 

cfpecially  for  a  pcrfon  to  talk  or  write  of  his  own  vir- 
tues, at  a  time  when  vice  and  a  general  corruption  of 
manners  prevails,  let  what  he  fays  be  ever  fo  true  it 


i-    --   -----   y~   ~~  iijwh    «a  <t  icuccuon    upon 

^L^^J^J^h  -W   -o?te, 


^lU-bc  apt  ?f  ^afl.t0  Be  takei1  «  a  reflection  upon 

•own  lives,  rather  as  a  teflimony  of  their  condu 
than  from  pride."  Upon  which  he  makes  this  judi- 
cious remark  :  «  That  the  more  virtue  abounds  the 
fboner  the  report  of  it  is  credited. " 


over-iiiquifuive  in  fearching  into  the  weaknefles  and      "/did,"  or,  "  TTaid,  this  or 
infirmities  of  the  greatell  and  bed  of  men,  is,  to  fay      "  C\?far  did,  or  faid,  fo  and  fo 


no  more  of  it,  but  a  needlefs  curiolity.     In  the  wri 
ters  of  this  kind,  Plutarch  is  juftly  allowed  to  excel. 
But  it  has  been  a  matter  of  difpute  among   the 


fays, 

that  i"  bin  always, 
Why  the  moderns 


learned,  whether 


any  one  ought  to  write  his  own 


have  not  more  chofen  to  follow  them  in  this,  we  know 
not,  lince  it  feems  lefs  exceptionable. 

2.  In  a  continued  hi  (lory  of  particular  flates,  fome 
account  may  be  given  of  their  original,  and  founders; 
the  nature  of  their  foil,  and  fituation  ;  what  advan- 
tages they  have  for  their  fupport  or  improvement,  ei- 
ther within  themfelves,  by  foreign  traffic,  or  con- 
quells  ;  with  the  form  of  their  government.     Then 
notice  ihould  be  taken  of  the  methods  by  which  they 
incrcafed  in  wealth  or  power,  till  they  gradually  ad- 
fome  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Cicero.     "  If  (fays      vanced  to  their  higlteft  pitcli  of  grandeur  ;   whether 
'he)  there  is  any  thing   commendable,  perfons    are     by  their  virtue,  the  goodnefs  of  their  confutation 
obliged  to  fpeak  of  themfelves  with  greater  modefly, 
and  to  omit  what  is  blameable  in  others.     Befules, 
what  is  faid  is  not  fo  foon  credited,  and  has  lefs  au- 
thority ;  and  after  all,  many  will  not  flick  to  cenfure 
it."     And  Pliny  fays  very  well  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
*(  Thofe  who  proclaim  their  own  virtues,  are  thought 


hidory.  It  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this,  that 
no  one  can  be  fo  much  mafter  of  the  fubjecT.  as  the 
perfon  himfelf  :  and  befides,  there  are  many  in- 
ilances,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  juftify  fuch  a 
conduct.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  muit  be  owned, 
that  there  are  many  inconveniences  that  attend  it  j 


trade,  induftry,  wars,  or  whatever  caufe.  After  this 
the  reafons  of  their  declenfions  mould  be  lhewn  ;  what 
were  the  vices  that  principally  occafioued  it  (for  that 

is  generally  the  cafe);  whether  avarice,  ambition, lux- 
ury, difcord,  cruelty,  or  feveral  of  thefe  in  conjunc- 
tion. And  laflly,  where  that  has  been  their  unhappy 

not  (o  much  lo  proclaim  them  becaufe  they  did  them,      fate,  how  they  received  their  final  ruin  and  fubver- 

asto  have  done  them  thai  they  might  proclaim  them.      fion.     Moll  of  thefe  things  Livy  had  in  view  when 

So  that  which  would  have  appealed  great  if  told  by     he  wrote  his  hiflory  of  the  Roman  flate,  as  he  ac- 

another,  is  loft  when  related  by  the  party  himfelf. 

For  when  men  cannot  deny  the  tacl,  they  reflect  upon 

the  vanity  of  its  author.   Wherefore,  if  you  do  things 

not  worth  mentioning,   the  actions  themfelves  are 

blamed  ;   and  if  the  things  you  do  are  rommendable, 

you  are  blamed  for  mentioning  them."    Thefe  refltc- 


quaints  his  readers  in  the  preface.  "  The  accounts 
(fays  he)  of  what  happened  either  before  or  while 
the  city  was  building,  conlifting  rather  of  poetical 
fables  than  any  certain  records  of  facls,  I  fhall  nei- 
ther afTert  nor  confute  them.  Let  antiquity  be  allow- 
ed to  make  the  origin  of  their  cities  more  venerable, 
tions  will  be  generally  allowed  to  be  veryjuft;  and     by  uniting  things  human  and  divine.     But  if  any  na 


yet  confidering  how  natural  it  is  for  men  to  love  them 
felres,  and  to  be  inclined  in  their  own  favour,  it  feems 
to  be  a  very  difficult  talk  for  any  one  to  write  an  im- 
partial hiflory  of  his  own  aftions.     There  is  fcarce 
any  trearife  of  this  kind  that  is  more  celebrated  than 
Csefar's  Commentaries.     And  yet  Suetonius  tells  us, 
that  "  AfiniusPollio  (wholived  at  that  time)  thought 
they  were  neither  written  with  due  care  nor  integrity: 
that  Csefar  was  often  too  credulous  in  his  accounts  of 
what  was  done  by  other  perfons  ;  and  mifreprefented 
his  own  actions,  either  defignedly,  or  through  forget- 
^uiiiefs  :  and  therefore  he  fuppofes  he  would  have  re- 
vifed  and  corrected  them."     However,  at  fome  times 
It  may  doubtlefs  be  juflifiable  for  a  perfon  to  be  his 
own  hiftorian.  Plutarch  mentions  two  cafes  wherein 
it  is  allowable  for  a  man  to  commend  himfelf,  and  be 
the  pablilher  of  his  own  merits.     Thefe  are,  when 
the  doing  of  it  may  be  of  confiderable  advantage  ei- 
ther to  himfelf  or  others.     It  is  indeed  lefs  invidious 
Mother  perfons  to  undertake  the  province.     And 
Vql.  VIII. 


lion  may  be  fuffered  to  fetch  their  origion  from  the 
gods,  fuch  is  the  military  glory  of  the  Romans,  that 
when  they  rep  refent  Mars  as  the  father  of  their  found- 
er, other  nations  may  as  eafily  acquiefce  in  this  as 
they  do  in  their  government.     But  I  lay  no  great 
flrefs  upon  thefe  things,  and  others  of  the  like  nature, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  them.    What  I  am  defi- 
rous  every  one  ihould  carefully  attend  to,  are  our  lives 
and  manners  :  by  what  men,  and  what  arts,  civil  and 
military,  the  empire  was  both  acquired  and  enlarged  : 
then  let  him  obferve,  how  our  manners  gradually  de- 
clined with  our  difcipline;  afterwards  grew  worfe  and 
worfe  ;  and  at  length  fo  far  degenerated,  that  at  pre- 
fent  we  can  neither  bear  with  our  vices  nor  fufrer  them 
to  be  remedied.    This  is  the  chief  benefit  and  advan- 
tage to  be  reaped  from  hiflory,  to  fetch  iuftruction 
from  eminent  examples  ;>f  both  kinds;  in  order  to  imi- 
tate the  one,  which  will  be  of  nfe  both  toyonrfelf  and 
your  country,  and  avoid  the  other,  which  are  equally 
bale  in  their  rife  and  event."    Thus  far  Livy.    And 
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how  well  he  has  executed  this  delign  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  perufe 
his  work. 

3.  But  as  a  particular  hiftory  confifts  of  a  number 
of  facts  relating  to  the  fame  ftate,- fuitably  connected 
and  laid  together  in  a  proper  feries  ;  fo  a  general  hi- 
ftory is  made  up  of  feveral  particular  hiftories,  whofe 
feparate  tran  factions  within  the  fame  period  of  time, 
er  part  of  it,  Should  be  fo  diftinctly  related  as  to  caufe 
no  confufion.  Such  was  the  hiftory  of  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  which  contained  an  account  of  moft  of  the  emi- 
nent ftates  and  kingdoms  in  the  world,  though  far  the 
greateft  part  of  it  is  now  unhappily  loft  Of  the  fame 
nature  is  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  though  not  fo  ex- 
tenfive  ;  to  whom  we  are  efpecially  indebted  for  the 
Perfian  affairs.  And  to  this  kind  may  likewife  be  re- 
ferred Juftin's  hiftory,  though  it  be  only  the  epitome 
of  a  larger  work  written  by  another  hand.  The 
rules  proper  for  conducting  fuch  hiftories  are  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  abovementioned  concerning  parti- 
cular hiftories  ;  excepting  what  relates  to  the  order3  of 
which  we  fhall  have  occasion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 

But  the  hiftories  both  of  particular  ftates  and 
thofe  which  are  more  general  frequently  contain  only 
the  affairs  of  fome  fhort  period  of  time.  Thus  the 
hiftory  of  thePeloponnelian  war,  written  by  Thucy- 
dides,comprifes  only  what  was  done  in  the  firft  twenty 
years  of  that  war,  which  lafted  feven  years  longer 
than  his  account  reaches ;  though  indeed  the  reaibn 
of  that  might  be,  becaufe  Thucydides  died  before  the 
war  was  finished,  otherwife  he  would  very  probably 
have  continued  his  hiftory  to  the  conclufton  of  it. 
•But  the  hiftory  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
king  Jugurtha  of  Africa,  given  us  by  Salluft,  as  alio 
Cssfar's  hiftories  of  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  are  all 
confined  within  a  much  lefs  number  of  years  than  that 
of  Thucydides.  Nay,  fometimes  onefingle  tranfaction 
is  thought  fufficient  to  furnifh  out  a  hiltory.  Such 
was  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline  to  fubvert  the  Roman 
ftate,  written  likewife  by  Salluft.  As  to  more  gene- 
ral hiftories,  Xenophon's  hiftory  of  Greece  may  be 
efteemed  as  fuch  ;  which  in  order  to  time  fucceeds 
that  of  Thucydides,  and  contains  the  affairs  of  forty - 
eightyesrs.  And  Polybius  called  his  2. ge 71  eral hiftory; 
which,  though  it  principally  contained  the  Roman  af- 
fairs, yet  took  in  the  moft  remarkable  tranfactions 
cf  feveral  other  ftates,  for  the  fpace  of  fifty-three 
years  :  though  it  has  met  with  the  fame  hard  fate  as 
-that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fo  that  only  the  firft.  five 
books  out  of  forty,  of  which  it  coniifted  at  firft,  now 
remain  entire.  And  to  mention  no  more,  the  cele- 
brated hiftory  of  Thuanus  is  another  inftance  of  this 
fort,  in  which  the  principal  tranfaclions  of  Europe 
for  about  60  years,  chiefly  in  the  16th  century,  are 
defcribed  with  that  judgment  and  fidelity,  and  in  a 
manner  fo  accurate  and  beautiful,  that  he  has  been 
thought  fcarcely  inferior  to  any  of  the  ancient  histo- 
rians. Now,  in  fuch  hiftories  as  thefe,  to  go  farther 
back  than  is  neceflary  to  fet  the  fubject  in  a  juft  light, 
feems  as  improper  as  it  is  unneceflary. 

The  general  fubject  or  argument  of  hiftory,  in  its 
feveral  branches,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  heads  ; 
tjarratfau,  reflections,  fpceches,  and  digrejjions. 

I.  By  narration  is  meant  a  defcription  of  facts  or 


actions,  with  fuch  things  as  arc  necefTarily  connected    Compofi- 
with  them  ;  namely,  perfons,  time,  place,  defign,  and     **<*?  of 

As  to  ailions  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
hillorian  to  acquaint  his  readers  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  performed;  what  meafures  were  con- 
certed on  all  fides,  and  how  they  were  conducted, 
whether  with  vigilance,  courage,  prudence,  and  cau- 
tion, or  the  contrary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
action  ;  as  likewife,  if  any  unforefeen  accidents  fell 
out,  by  which  the  designed  meafures  were  either  pro- 
moted or  broken.     All  actions  may  be  referred  to 
two  forts,  military  and  civil.    And  as  war  arifes  from 
injuftice  and  injuries  received  on  one  fide  or  the  o- 
ther,  it  is  fit  the  reader  fhould  be  informed  who  were 
the  aggreflbrs.     For  though  war  is  never  to  be  defi- 
ned, yet  it  is  fometimes  neceflary.    In  the  defcription 
of  battles,  regard  fhould  be  had  equally  to  both  par- 
ties ;   the  number  of  forces,  conduct  of  the  generals, 
in  what  manner  they  engaged,  what  turns  and  chan- 
ces happened  in  the  engagement, either  from  accidents, 
courage,  or  ftratagem,  and  how  it  ifiued.     The  like 
circumftances  fhould  all  be  obfervedin  fieges  and  other 
actions.  But  the  moft  agreeable  fcene  of  hiftory  arifes 
from  a  ftate  of  peace.     Here  the  writer  acquaints  us 
with  the  constitution  of  ftates,  the  nature  of  their  laws, 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ad- 
vantages of  conccd  and  unanimity,  with  the  difad- 
vantages  of  contention  and  difcord  ;  the  invention  of 
arts  and  fciences,  in  what  manner  they  were  im- 
proved and   cultivated,  and  by  whom;  with  many 
other  things,  both  pleafant  and  profitable  in  the  con- 
duct of  life. 

As  to  perfons,  the  characters  of  all  thefe  fhould  be 
defcribed  who  act  any  considerable  part  in  an  hiftory. 
This  excites  the  curiofity  of  the  reader,  and  makes 
him  more  attentive  to  what  is  faid  of  them  ;  as  every 
one  is  more  inquifitive  to  hear  what  relates  to  others 
in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  them.  And  it  will 
likewife  be  of  ufe  toobferve,  how  their  actions  agree 
with  their  characters,  and  what  were  the  effects  of 
their  different  qualifications  and  abilities. 

The  circumftances  of  time  and  place  are  carefully  to 
be  regarded  by  an  historian,"  without  which  his  ac- 
counts of  facts  will  be  frequently  very  lame  and  im- 
perfect. And  therefore  chronology  and  geography 
feem  not  improperly  to  have  been  called  the  two  eyes 
of  hiftory.  BeSides,  they  very  much  aflift  the  memory: 
for  it  is  much  eafier  to  remember  any  thing  faid  to  be 
done  at  fuch  a  time,  and  in  fuch  a  place,  than  if 
only  related  in  general  ;  nay,  the  remembrance  of 
thefe  often  recalls  thofe  things  to  mind  which  other- 
wife  had  been  obliterated.  By  time  is  meant  not 
only  the  year  ef  any  particular  era  or  period;  but 
likewife  the  feafon,  as  fummcr  or  winter  ;  and  the 
age  of  particular  perfons.  For  it  is  oftentimes  from 
hence  that  we  are  principally  enabled  to  make  a  juft 
eftimate  of  facts.  Thus  Cicero  commends  Pompey  for 
undertaking  and  finishing  the  Piratic  war  at  a  feafon  of 
the  year  when  other  generals  would  not  have  thought 
it  fafe  to  venture  out  at  fea.  This  double  danger,  as  Pro  L  tg^ 
well  from  the  weather  as  the  enemy,  confidering  the  Man.  cite, 
neceffity  of  the  cafe,  heightens  the  glory  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  Since  to  have  done  the  fame  thing  in  fummer 
Would  not  haye  been  an  equal  proof  of  the  courage 
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Compofi-  and  intrepidity  of  the  general.    And  there  is  nothing  left  for  his  fon.     Bm  as  king  Philip  could  not  have    Coirr, 

tionof     more  furpnhtig  in  the  conquefts  of  Alexander  than  done  this   without  firft  bringing  the  other  ftates  of 

»       l>ry"  -  that  Iie  &ould  fubdue  fo  large  a  part  of  the  world  by  Greeceintoit,  his  pretence  to  them  was  only  to  avenge 

the  time  he  was  little  more  than  30  years  old  ;  an  the  injuries  they  had  all  differed  from  the  Pcrfians; 
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age  at  which  few  other  generals  have  been  much  di- 
ftinguifhed.  Had  we  not  known  this,  a  conliderable 
part  of  his  character  had  been  loft. 

The  like  advantages  arife  from  the  other  circum- 
ffances  oi  place.  And  therefore  in  marches,  batiks, 
and  other  military  actions,  the  hiftorian  Ihould  take 
notice  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  paffes,  rivers, 


though  the  real  delign  was  an  univerfal  government, 
both  over  them  and  the  Periians,  as  appeared  after- 
wards by  the  event.  But  in  order  to  our  being  well 
ailured  of  a  perfon's  real  defigns,  aEd  to  make  the  ac- 
counts of  them  more  credible,  it  is  proper  we  ihould 
be  acquainted  with  his  difpolhion,  manners,  way  of 
life,  virtues,  or  vices  ;  that  by  comparing  his  actions 


diflanc'esofplaces,fituationofthe  armies,  and  ftrength  with  thefe,  we  may  fee  how  far  they  agree  and  i'uit 
of  the  towns  either  by  nature  or  art  ;  from  which  each  other.  For  this  reafon  Salluft  is  fo  particular  1 11 
the  reader  may  the  belter  form  a  judgment  of  thedif-  his  defcription  of  Catiline,  and  Livy  of  Hannibal  ;  by 
ficultics  and  greatnefs  of  any  enterprife.  Casfar  is  ge-  which  it  appears  credible,  that  the  one  was  capable  of 
nerally  very  particular  in  thefe  things,  and  feems  to  enteringinto  fuchaconfpiracyagainft  his  country,  and 
have  thought  it  highly  requifite  in  order  to  give  his  the  other  of  performing  fuch  great  things  as  are  re- 
readers  a  juft  idea  of  his  actions.  The  descriptions  of  lated  concerning  him.  But  as  the  caufes  of  actions  lie 
countries,  cities,  and  rivers,  are  likewife  both  ufeful  in  the  dark,  and  unknown,  a  prudent  hiftorian  will  not 


and  pleafant ;  and  help  us  to  judge  of  the  probability 
of  what  is  related  concerning  the  temper  and  genius 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  arts,  traffic,  wealth,  power, 
or  whatever  elfe  is  remarkable  among  them. 

But  an  accurate  hiftorian  goes  yet  further,  and  con- 


trouble  himfelf  or  his  readers  with  vain  and  tridino- 
conjectures  unlefs  fomething  very  probable  offers  it- 
felf. 

Laftly,  an  hiftorian  mould  relate  the  Iff  tie  and  event 
of  the  actions  he  defcribes.     This  is  undoubtedly  the 


fiders  the  caufes  of  actions,  and  what  were  the  defigns  moft  ufeful  part  of  hiftory  ;  iince  the  greatest  sdvan 

and  views  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  principally  con-  tage  arifing  from  it  is  to  teach  us  experience  frora 

cerned  in  them.  Some,  as  Polybius  has  well  obferved,  what  has  happened  in  the  world  before  us.  When  v/e 

are  apt  to  confound  the  beginning  of  actions  with  learn  from  the  examples  of  others  the  happy  effects  of 

their  fprings  and  caufes,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  wifdom,  prudence,  integrity,  and  other  viriues,  it  Ha- 

feparated.     For  the  caufes  are  often  very  remote,  and  turally  excites  us  to  an  imitation  of  them,  and  to  pur- 

tobe  looked  for  at  a  conliderable  diftance  from  the  ac-  fue  the  fame  meafures  in  our  own  conduct.     And,  on 

tionsthemfelves.     Thus,  as  he  tells  us,  fome  have  re-  the  contrary,  by  perceiving  the  unhappy  confequencc> 

prefented  Hannibal's  befieging  Saguntum  in  Spain,  which  have  followed  from  violence, deceit,  rafhnefs,  or 

and  paffingthe  Ebro,  contrary  to  a  former  agreement  the  like  vices,  we  are  deterred  from  fuch  practices, 

between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  as  caufes  of  But  fince  the  wifeft  and  moft  prudent  meafures  do  not 

the  fecond  Punic  war.  But  thefe  were  only  the  begin-  always  meet  with  the  delired  fuccefs,  and  many  crofs 

nings  of  it.     The  true  caufes  were  the  jealoufies  and  accideuts  may  happen  to  fruftrate  the  beft  concerted 

fears  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  growing  power  of  defigns  ;  when  we  meet  with  inftances  of  this  nature, 

the  B-omans;  and  Hannibal's  inveterate  hatred  to  them,  it  prepares  us  for  the  like  events,  and  keeps  us  from 

with  which  he  had  been  imprelfed  from  his  infancy,  toogreat  a  confidence  in  our  ownfehemes.  However, 

For  his  father,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  command  of  as  this  is  not  commonly  the  cafe,  but  in  the  ordinary 

the  Carthaginian  army,  had  obliged  him, when  but  nine  courfe  of  human  affairs  like  caufes  ufually  produce  like 

yearsold,  to  take  amoftfolemn  oath  uponanaltar  never  effects  ;  the  numerous  examples  of  the  happy  confe- 

tobe  reconciled  to  the  Romans  :  and  therefore  he  was  quences  of  virtue  and  wifdom  recorded  in  hiftory  are 

no  fooner  at  the  head  of  the  army,  than  he  took  the  fufficient  to  determine  us  in  the  choice  of  our  meafures, 

firft  opportunity  to  break  with  them.  Again,  the  true  and  to  encourage  us  to  hope  for  ananfwerable  fuccefs, 

fprings  and  caufes  of  actions  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  though  we  cannot  be  certain  we  ihall  in  no  inftancc 


from  fuch  as  are  only  feigned  and  pretended.  For  gene- 
rally the  worfe  defigns  men  have  in  view,the  morefoli- 
citous  they  are  to  cover  them  with  fpecious  pretences. 
It  is  the  hiftomn's  bulinefs,  therefore,  to  lay  open 
and  expofe  to  view  thefe  arts  of  politicians.  So,  as 
the  fame  judicious  hiftorian  remarks,  we  are  not  to 
imagine  Alexander's  carrying  over  his  army  into  Alia 
to  have  been  the  caufeof  the  war  between  him  and  the 
Periians.  That  had  its  being  long  before.  The  Gre- 
cians had  formerly  two  armies  in  Alia,  one  under  Xe- 
nophon  and  the  other  commanded  by  Agefilaus.  Now 
the  Aliatics  did  not  venture  to  oppofe  or  moleft  either 
of  thefe  armies  in  their  march.  This  made  king  Phi- 
lip, Alexander 's  father,  who  was  an  ambitious  prince, 
and  afpired  after  univerfal  monarchy,  think  it  might 
be  a  practicable  thing  to  make  a  conqueft  of  Alia.  Ac- 


meet  with  a  difappointment.  And  therefore  Polybius 
very  juftly  obferves,  that  "  he  who  takes  from  hi- 
ftory the  caufes,  manner,  and  end  of  actions',  and  o- 
mits  to  take  notice  whether  the  event  was  anfwerable 
to  the  means  made  ufe  of,  leaves  nothing  in  it  but  a 
bare  amnfement,  without  any  benefit  or  inftruction." 
Thefe,  then^  are  the  feveral  things  neceffary  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  hiftorical  narrations  ;  but  the  proper  dif- 
pofition  of  ihem  muft  be  left  to  the  ikill  and  prudence 
of  tire  writer. 

II.  Reflefiions  madeby  the  writers.  Some  have  con- 
demned thefe,  as  having  a  tendency  to  bias  the  reader  5 
who  {hould  be  left  to  draw  fuch  conclufions  from  the 
accounts  of  facts  as  he  fees  proper.  But  fince  all 
readers  are  not  capable  of  doing  this  for  themfelves, 
what  difadv<intage  is  it  for  the  author  to  fuggeft  to 
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cordingly,  he  kept  it  in  his  view,  and  made  prepara-     them  fuch  obfervations  as  may  aflift  them  to  make  the 
lions  for  it ;  but  did  not  live  to  execute  it.  .  That  was     beft  ufe  of  what  they  read  ?  And  if  the  philofopher  is 
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Com^oR-  allowed  to  draw  fuch inferences  from  his  precepts  as  he 
douof  thinks  jufl  and  proper,  why  has  not  the  hiftorian  an 
lftoiy.  equai  right  to  make  reflections  upon  the  facts  he  re- 
lates ?  The  reader  is  equally  at  liberty  to  judge  for 
himfelf  in  both  cafes,  without  danger  of  being  preju- 
diced. And  therefore  we  find,  that  the  belt  hiito- 
rians  have  allowed  themfelves  this  liberty.  It  would 
be  eafy  to  prove  this  by  a  large  number  of  initan- 
ces,  but  one  or  two  here  may  fufRce.  When  ShI- 
lult  has  given  a  very  diftinct  account  of  the  de- 
figns  of  Catiline,  and  of  the  whole  fcheme  of  the 
confpiracy,  he  concludes  it  with  this  reflection  : 
ii  All  that  time  the  empire  of  the  Romans  feems 
to  me  to  have  been  in  a  very  unhappy  ftate.  For 
when  they  had  extended  their  conquefts  through  the 
whole  world  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  enjoyed  both  peace 
and  plenty,  which  mankind  efteem  their  greateft  hap- 
pinefs ;  ibme  perfons  were  obftinatelybent  upon  their 
own  ruin,  and  that  of  their  country.  For  notwith- 
standing two  decrees  were  publilhed  by  the  fenate,  not 
one  out  of  fo  great  a  mulutude  was  prevailed  with,  by 
the  rewards  that  were  offered,  either  to  difcover  the 
confpiracy  or  to  leave  the  army  ofCataline,  So  defpe- 
rate  a  difeafe,  and  as  it  were  infection,  had  feized  the 
minds  of  moft  people  !"  And  as  it  is  a  very  handfomc 
obfervation  that  Livy  makes  upon  the  ill-conduet  of 
Hannibal  in  quartering  his  army  in  Capua  after  the 
battle  of  Cannas  ;  by  which  means  they  loft  their  mar- 
tial vigour  through  luxury  and  eaft:.  <<  Thofe  (fays 
he)  who  are  ikilled  in  military  affairs  reckon  this  a 
greater  fault  in  the  general,  than  his  not  marching  his 
army  immediately  to  Rome  after  his  victory  at  Can- 
nas ;  for  fuch  a  delay  might  have  feemed  only  to  defer 
the  victory,  but  this  ill  ftep  deprived  him  of  the  power 
to  gain  it."  The  modeftyof  the  hiftorian  in  this  paf- 
fage  is  worth  remarking,  in  that  he  does  not  represent 
this  as  his  own  private  opinion,  and  by  that  means  un- 
dertake to  cenfure  the  conduct  of  fo  great  a  general  as 
Hannibal  was,  but  as  the  fenfe  of  thofe  who  were 
ikilled  in  fuch  affairs.  However,  an  hiftorian  fhould 
be  brief  in  fuch  remarks  ;  and  confider,  that  although 
he  does  not  exceed  his  province  by  applauding  virtue, 
exprelliug  a  juit  indignation  againft  vice,  and  interpo- 
fmg  his  judgment  upon  the  nature  and  confequences  of 
the  fads  he  relates  ;  yet  there  ought  to  be  a  diffe- 
rence/between his  reflections  and  the  encomiums  or 
88        declamations  of  an  orator. 

Offpceches  III.  Speeches  infertcd  by  hiftorians.  Thefe  are  of 
two  forts,  oblique  and  direct.  The  former  are  fuch 
as  the  hiltov:  in  recites  in  his  own  perlon,  and  not  in 
that  of  thefpeaker.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Hannibal 
in  Juftin  ;  by  which  he  endeavours  to  perfuade  king 
Antiochus  to  carry  the  feat  of  the  war  againft  the 
Romans  into  Italy.  It  runs  thus  :  «'«  Having  defired 
liberty  to  fpeak  (he  faid),  none  of  the  prefent  coun- 
fels  and  defigns  pleafed  him  ;  nor  did  he  approve  of 
Greece  for  the  feat  of  the  war,  which  might  be  mana- 
ged in  Italy  to  greater  advantage  :  becaufe  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  conquer  the  Romans  but  by  their  own  arms, 
or  to  fubdue  Italy  but  by  its  own  forces  i  fince  both 
,  the  nature  of  thofe  men,  and  of  that  war,  was  diffe- 
rent from  all  others.  In  other  wars,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  gain  an  advantage  of  place  or  time,  to  ra- 
vage the  countries  and  plunder  the  towns  ;  but  though 
yvngain  fome  advantage  over  the  Romans,,  or  defeat 


them,  you  niuft  ftill  fight  with  them  when  beaten.  Compofi.- 
Wherefore,  fhould  any  one  engage  with  them  in  Italy,  tfou  of 
it  was  poflibiefor  him  to  conquer  them  by  their  own  Mdtor) » 
power,  ftrength,  and  arms,  as  he  himfelf  had  done  ; 
but  fhould  he  attempt  it  out  of  Italy,  the  four.ee  of 
their  power,  he  would  be  as  much  deceived,  as  if  he 
endeavoured  to  alter  the  courfe  of  a  river,  not  at  the 
fountain-head,  but  where  itsftreams  were  largeft  and 
deepeit.  This  was  his  judgment  in  private,  and  what 
he  had  offered  as  his  advice,  and  now  repeated  in 
the  prefence  of  his  friends  ;  that  all  might  know  in 
what  manner  a  war  ought  to  be  carried  on  againlt  the 
Romans,  who  were  invincible  abroad,  but  might  be 
conquered  at  home.  For  they  might  fooner  be  driven 
out  of  their  city  than  their  empire,  and  from  Italy  than 
their  provinces  ;  having  been  taken  by  the  Gauls,  and 
alrnoitfubdued  by  himfelf.  That  he  was  never  defeat- 
ed till  he  withdrew  out  of  their  country  ;  but  upon 


his  return  to  Carthage,   the  fortune  of  the  war  was 

e.  5. 


changed  with  the  place."     He  feems  to  intimate  by  J" 


this  fpeech,  that  the  Romans  were  like  fome  fierce 
and  impetuous  animals,  which  are  no  othervufe  to  be 
fubdued  than  by  wounding  them  in  fome  vital  part. 
In  fpeeches  related  after  -this  manner,  we  are  not  ne- 
celTarily  to  fuppofe  the  hiftorian  gives  us  the  very  words 
in  which  they  were  at  firft  delivered,  but  only  the 
fenfe.  But  in  direct  fpeeches,  the  perfon  himfelf  is  in- 
troduced as  addreiung  his  audience  ;  and  therefore  the 
words  as  well  as  the  fenfe  are  to  be  fuited  to  hi3 
chara6ter.  Such  is  the  fpeech  of  Eumenes,  one  of  A- 
lexander's  captains  and  fucceflb.rs,  made  to  his  foloiers 
when  they  had  traiteroufly  bound  him  in  chains  in 
order  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemy  Antigonu,,  as  we 
have  it  in  the  fame  writer.  ft  You  fee,  foidiers  (fays 
he),  the  habits  and  ornaments  of  your  general,  which 
have  not  been  put  upon  me  by  mine  enemies  ;  that 
would  afford  me  fome  comfort :  it  is  by  you,  that  of  a  # 
conqueror  I  am  become  conquered,  and  of  a  general  a 
c-tptive  ;  though  you  have  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  me 
four  times  within  the  fpace  of  a  year.  Bat  I  omit 
that,  iince  reflections  do  not  become  perfons  in  calami- 
ty. One  thing  I  iutreat,  that,  if  Antigonus  muff  have 
my  life,  you  would  let  me  die  among  you.  For  it  no 
way  concerns  him  how  or  where  I  fuffer,  and  I  mall. 
efcape  an  ignominious  death,  if  you  grant  me  this, 
I  free  you  from  your  oath,  with  which  you  have  been 
fo  often  engaged  to  me.  Or,  if  fhame  reftrains  yon 
from  offering  violence  to  me  at  my  requeft,  give  me  a 
fword,  and  fufferyonr  general  to  do  that  for  you  with- 
out the  obligation  of  an  ©ath  which  you  have  fworn  £»A.»«s 
to  do  for  your  general."  c-  4. 

But  this  likewife  is  a  matter  in  which  critics  have 
been  divided  in  their  fentiments  j.  whether  any,  or 
what  kind,  of  fpeeches  ought  to  be  allowed  in  hiitory. . 
Some  have  thought  all  fpeeches  fhould  be  excluded  : 
and  the  reafon  given  for  that  opinion  is  this  ;  that  it 
breaks  the  thread  of  the  difcourfe,  and  interrupts  the 
reader,  when  he  is  defirous  to  come  to  the  end  of  an 
action,  and  know  how  it  iffued.  This  is  true,  indeed,  . 
when  fpeeches  are  either  very  long  or  too  frequent  ; 
but  otherwife  they  are  not  only  entertaining,  but  like* 
wife  inftriutive.  For  it  is  of  fervice  to  know  the 
fpringsand  reafons  of  actions  ;  and  thefe  are  frequently 
opened  and  explainedin  the  fpeeches  of  thofe  by  whom 
ihey  were  performed.  Others  therefore  have-not  been 

againft 
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Compofi-  againft  all  fpeeches  in  general,  bat  only  direct  ones, 
tion  of     And  this  was  the  opinion  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  as  Ju- 

%  Hiftory.  ^  flin  informs  us,  though  he  did  not  think  lit  to  follow 

Z/J.xxxviii  him  in  that  opinion,  when  he  abridged  him,  as  we 
have  feen  already  by  the  fpeech  of  king  Eumenes. 
The  re'afon  offered  again  ft  direct  fpeeches  is,  becanfe 
they  are  not  true  ;  and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all 
hiftory,  from  which  it  never  ought  to  depart.  Such 
fpeeches,  therefore,  are  faid  to  weaken  the  credit  of 
the  writer  ;  fmce  he  who  will  tell  us  that  another 
perfon  fpoke  fuch  things  which  he  does  not  know 
that  he  ever  did  fpeak,  and  in  fuch  language  as  he 
could  not  life,  may  take  the  fame  liberty  in  represent- 
ing his  actions.  Thus,  for  example,  when  Livy  gives 
us  the  fpeeches  of  Romalus,  the  Sabine  women,  Bru- 
tus, and  others,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate, 
both  the  things  themfclves  are  imaginary,  and  the 
language  wholly  difagreeable  to  the  times  in  which 
thofe  perfons  lived.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  when 
feyeral  hiftorians  relate  fome  particular  fpeech  of  the 
fame  perfon,  they  widely  differ  both  in  the  fubjecl- 
matter  and  expreffions.  So  the  fpeech  of  Veturia, 
by  which  fhe  diffuaded  her  fon  Coriolanus  from  be- 
fieging  Rome,  when  he  came  againft  it  with  an  army 
of  Volfcians  toavenge  the  injuries  he  had  received,  is 
very  differently  related  byLivy,  Dionyiius  of  Halicar- 

Ant.  Rom.  nafTus,  and  Plutarch.  Snch  fictitious  fpeeches  tbere- 
fib.vm.      £ore  are  jllcjgecj  more  fit  for  poets,  who  are  allowed  a 
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Curtius,  thofe  of  Tiberius  and  Drufus  inTacitus,  and  Compofi 
many  others.  Some  letters  are  wholly  fi&iiious ;  and  tion  of 
in  others  perhaps  thehiftorian  reprefents  tbefubftance    Hiftory. 

of  what  was  really  faid,    but  gives  it  bis  own  drefs.  77"^ ' 

Thus  we  find  that  fhort  letter  of  Lentulus  to  Catiline,  \'  'V' 
at  the  time  of  his  confpiracy  differently  related  by  Ci-  Ann.  lib.  i. 
cero  and  Salluft      The  reafon  of  which    feems  to  be  73-  iii-  56, 
this  :  That  as  Cicero  recited  it  publicly  to  the  people  5?. 
of  R.ome  in  his  third  oration  againft    Catiline,  it  is 
reafonable  to  imsgine  he  did  it  in  the  viry  words  of 
the  letter,  which  he  had  by  him  ;  whereas  Salluft,  as 
an  hiftorian might  think  it  uiihcient  to  <>ive  the  fenfe 
of  it  in  his  own  words. 

W.DigreJions.  Thefc,  if  rightly  managed,  afford 
the  reader  both  delight  and  profit.  Like,  fpeeches 
they  mould  neither  be  too  long  nor  frequent  ;  left 
they  interrupt  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory,  and  divert 
the  reader  from  the  main  defign  of  the  work.  But  now 
and  then  to  introducea  beautiful  defcription,  or  fome 
remarkable  incident,which  may  give  light  to  the  fub- 
ject,  isfo  far  from  an  interruption,  that  it  is  rather 
a  relief  te  the  reader,  and  excites  him  to  go  on  with 
greater  pleafure  and  attention.  See  further  on  this 
head,  Oratory,  nc  37. 


Art.  III.     Of  Qri>er. 


8^.-. 


Since  moft  hiftories  confift  of  an  introduction  and  Oford<£* 
the  body  of  the  work,  in  each  of  which  fome  order-is 


InCe'rielane.  greater  liberty  to  indulge  their  fancy  than  hiftorians.      requiike,  we  (hall  fpeak  to  them  feparately. 


See  Voff. 
Ars.  Hift. 
c.  20. 


And  if  any  direct,  fpeeches  are  to  be  inferted,  they 
Should  be  fuch  only  as  were  really  fpoken  by  the  per- 
fons to  whom  they  are  afcribed,  where  any  fuch  have 
been  preferved.  Thefe  have  been  the  fentimentsof 
fome  critics  both  ancient  and  modern.  However, 
there  is  fcarce  an  ancient  hiftorian  no  .v  extant,  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  who  has  not  fome  fpeeches,  more  or 
lefs,  in  his  works  ;   and  thofe  not  only  oblique,  but 


1.  The  defign  of  the  introduction  is  the  fame  here 
as  in  orations.  For  thehiftorian  propofes  three  things 
by  his  introduction,  which  may.  be  called  its  parts; 
to  give  his  reader  fome  general  view  of  the  fubj eel,  to  > 
engage  his  attention,  and  topoiEsfs  him  with  a  candid 
opinion  of  himfelf  and  his  performance.  Some  have 
thought  this  laft  unneceflary  for  an  hiftorian.  But  if 
we  confider  how  differently  mankind  are  apt  to  judge.. 


alfo  direct.  They  feem  to  have  thought  it  a  neceil'ary  of  the  fame  perfons  and  actions,  it  fecms  as  requihte 

ornament  to  their  writings:  and  even  where  the  true  for  an  hiftorian  to  be  wellcfteemed  as  an  orator.  And 

fpeeches  might  be  come  at,  have  chofen  rather  to  give  therefore  we  find  fome  of  the  bsft  hiftorians  have  not 

them  in  their  own  words  ;  in  order,  probably,  to  pre-  omitted  this  part.  Livy's  introduction  has  been  very 

ferve  an  equality  in  theftyle.  Since  therefore  the  belt  much  applauded  by  the  learned,  as  a  mafter-piece  in 

'and  moft  faithful  hiftorians  have  generally  taken  this  its  kind*.   It- begins  with  an  account  of  his  defign 


liberty,  we  are  to  diftinguifh  between  their  accounts 
offa.tsand  their  fpeeches.  In  the  former,  where 
nothing  appears  to  the  contrary,  we  are  to  fuppofe 
they  adhere  to  truth,  according  to  the  beft  informa- 
tion they  could  get ;  but  in  the  latter,  that  their  view 


"  Whether  (fays  he)  itmayanfwer  any  valuable  end 
for  me  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  affairs  from 
the  beginning  of  the  city,  I  neither  am  certain,  nor 
if  I  was  would  I  venture  to  declare  it."  Soon  after 
he  endeavours  to  prepare  the  reader's  attention,  by- 


is  only  to  acquaint  us  wiLh  the  caufes  and  fprings  of     reprefentingihe  grandeur  and  ufefulnefs  of  thefubjecl  . 


actions,  which  they  chofe  to  do  in  the  form  of  fpeech- 
es, as  a  method  mod:  ornamental  to  the  work,  and  en- 
tertaining to  the  reader  ;  though  the  beft  hiftorians 
are  cautious  of  inferting  fpeeches,  but  where  they  are: 
very  proper,  and  upon  fome  folemn  and  weighty  oc- 
cafions.  Thucydides  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
brought  complete  and  finifhed  fpeeches  into  hiftory, 
thofe  of  Herodotus  being  but  Ihort  and  imperfect.. 
And  though  Dionyiius  of  Halicarna{Tus,in  his  cenfure 

upon  Thucydides,  feems  then  to  havedilliked  that  part :  a  number  of  writers,  yet  if  is  a  comfort  that  they 
of  his  conduct: ;  yet  he  afterwards  thought  fit  to  imi-  cloud  it  by  their  fame  and  character.  But  I  fh all  gain 
tatc  it  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  where  we  find  many  this  advantage  by  my  .labour,  that  I  fliall  be  diverted 
not  only  oblique,  but  alfo  direct  fpeeches,  for  a  time  from  the  profpect  of  thofe  evils  which  the 

What  has  been  faid  ofrfpeeches,  may  likewifc  be  age  has  feen  for  fo  many  years  ;  while  my  mind  is 
understood  of  letters,  which  we  fometimes  meet  with  wholly  intent  upon  former  times,  freefrom  all  thatcare 
in  hiftories  ;   as  that  of  Alexander  to  Darius  in  O^.      which  gives  the  writer  an  uileafmefs,  though  it  cannot 

bios 


in  the  following  words:  **  Either  I  am  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  my  fubject,  or  there  never  was  any  ftate 
greater,  more  virtuous,  and  fruitful  of  good  examples, 
or  in  which  avarice  and  luxury  had  a  later  admittance, 
or  poverty  and  thriftinefs  were  either  more  highly  or 
longer  efteemed,they  always  coveting  lefs  th  e  lei's  they 
enjoyed."  And  thenheprefently  proceeds  to  ingratiae 
himfelf  with  his  readers,  and  gain  their  favourable 
opinion  :  f*  Although  my  name  is  obfeure  in  fo  great 
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Compofi-  bias  him  againft  the  truth."     Ill  this  paffage  we  fee  In   a  general  hiftory,  the  order  of  time  cannot  al-  Compofi- 

tion  of    ]ie  endeavours  to  gain  the  good  efteem  of  his  readers  ways  be  preserved  ;  though,  where  the  actions  of  dif-     tkmof 
JHiftory.    from  two  very  powerful  motives,  raodefty  and  a  ftrict:  ferent  communities  have  refpeft  to  one  as  the  princi-    Hiftery, 
regard  to  truth.    It  may  fcarce  feem  necefTary  to  ob-  pal,  they  fhould  all,  as  far  as  poffible,   be  referred  to  '       - 
ferve,  that  thofe  introductions  are  efteemed  the  beft  the  tranfactionsof  that  ftate.  But  even  here  the  feve-   ' 
which  are  mod:  natural  ;    that  is,  fuch  as  are  taken  ral  affairs  of  thofe  different  ftates  ought  to  be  rela- 
from  the  fubject  matter  of  the  hiftory  itfelf,  and  clofe-  ted  feparately,  which  will  neceffarily  occafion  the  an- 
]y  connected  with  it.     Such  are  thofe  of  Herodotus,  ticipating  fome  things,  and  poftponing  others,  fo  that 
Thucydides,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  others.  And  there-  they  cannot  all  ftand  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
fore  Sail  nil  is  greatly  blamed  by  Qjiintilian  on  the  ac-  they  were  performed.  However,  Velleius  Paterculu3 
count  of  his  introductions,  which  are  fo  general,  that  fays  very  juftly  with  regard  to  this  fubje'cl,  "  That 
they  might  fuit  other  hiftories  as  well  as  thofe  to  every  entire  action,    placed  together  in  one  view,  is 
which  they  are  prefixed.     Introductions  fhould  like-  much  better  apprehended  than  if  divided  by  different 
wife  be  'proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  work.   We  times."  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  for  better  preferving 
meet  with  fome  few  hiftories;  in  which  the  writersim-  the  chronology,  it  is  ufualwith  hiftorians,  when  they 
mediately  enterupon  their  fubject,  without  any  intro-  have  finiihed  any  particular  narrative,  in  paffing  to  the 
iduction;  asXenophoii  in  his  Expedition  of  the  younger  next,   to   exprefs   the  lime  by  fome  fhort  and  plain 
Cyrus,  and  Caefar  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic  traafition  ;  and  fometimes  toapologife  for  themfelves, 
and  Civil  Wars.     But  the  latter  does  not  profefs  to  by  affigning  the  reafons  of  their  conduct.     So  Poly- 
write  a  juft  hiftory;  and  therefore  left  himfelf  more  at  bius,  whofe  hiftory  is  of  this  kind,   fays  concerning 
liberty,  as  well  in  thisrefpect  as  in  fome  others.  himfelf:  <c  As  in  writing  the  actions  ot  each  year,  in 
'  2.  But  order  is  principally  to  be  regarded  in  the  the  order  of  time,  I  endeavour  toreprefent  the  affairs 
body  of  the  work.     And  this  may  be  managed  two  of  the  fame  nation  together  in  one  fummary  view,  it 
ways  ;  either  by  attending  to  the  time  in  a  chronolo-  is  plain  that  inconvenience  muitof  courfe  attend  this 
gical  feries,  or  the  different  nature  and  circumftances  way  of  writing."   Curtius  profefles  only  to  write  the 
of  the  things  contained  in  the  hiftory.     However,  as  actions  of  Alexander  king  of  Macedon  ;  but  his  hLr 
thefe  two  methods  do  not  equally  fuit  all  fubjects,  we  ftory  contains  in  it  the  principal  affairs  of  the  greateft 
ihall  a  little  confider  to  what  kind  of  hiftories  each  of  ftates  in  the  world  during  that  period.  Now  although, 
them  feems  more  properly  adapted.  All  hiftory  then,  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  tranfactions,  the  war  between 
as  we.  have  obferved  already,  may  be  reduced  to  three  Archelaus  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  Agis  king  of 
forts;    biography,  the  hiftory  of  particular  ftates,  and  Sparta,   happened  before  the  battle  of  Alexander  at 
the  general  hijlory  of  fever  al  jiates  exifting  at  the  fame  Arbela  ;  yet  the  hiftorian  not  only  relates  that  battle 
time.  firfl,  but  carries  on  the  account  of  Alexander's  affairs 
In  biography,  or  the  lives  of  particular  perfons,  in  Afia  to  the  death  of  Darius  without  interruption  : 
molt  writers  follow  the  order  of  time  ;  though  fome  for  which  he  gives  this  reafon  :  <<  If  I  mould  relate 
reduce  them  to  certain  general  heads,  as  their  virtues  the  affairsof  Alexander,  which  happened  in  the  mean 
and  vices,  or  their  public  and  private  character.  Plu-  time,  either  in  Greece,  or  Illyrium  and  Thrace,  each 
tarchand  Coruelius-Nepos  have  taken  the  former  me-  in  their  proper  order  and  time,   1  muft  interrupt  the 
thod,  and  Suetonius  the  latter.    „  affairs  of  Afia  ;   which  it  is  much  better  to  reprefenr 
As  to  the  hiftory  of  particular  ftates,  the  order  of  together  in  one  continued  feries  as  they  fell  out,  to 
time  is  generally  belt,  as  being  moft  natural  and  eafy.  the  flight  and  death  of  Darius."  Such  anachronifms, 
And  therefore  it  has  ufually  been  obferved  by  thebeft  therefore;are  nothing  more  than  what  neceffarily  arife 
hiftorians,  as  Thucydides,  Livy,  and  others.     Taci-  fometimes  from  the  nature  of  the  fubject:   As  every 
tus,  indeed,  wrote  two  diftinct  works  ;  one  of  which  thing,  the  more  complexit  is,  and  containing  under  it  a 
he  called  Annals,  and  the  other  Hiftories.    And  as  in  great  number  of  parts,  is  more  difficult  to  be  digefted 
both  he  has  kept  to  the  order  of  time,  critics  have  been  in  a  regular  order.  But  in  an  hiftory  compofed  of  fe- 
at alofs  to  afhVn  any  other  reafon  for  thefe  different  veral  ftates,  whofe  affairs  are  independent  of  one  an - 
titles,  unlefsthatin  the  former  work  heconfines  him-  other,  'the  actions  of  each  nation  mult  neceffarily  be 
felf  more  clofely  to  the  facts  themfelves,  and  does  not  feparated,   in  order  to  reprefent  them  in  a  juft  view, 
treat  fo  largely  upon  the  caufts,  manner,  or  event  of  and  prevent  confufion.     This  is  the  method  which 
them  as  he  has  done  in  the  latter.     And  even  in  the  Herodotus   has  taken,    as  likevvife  Diodorus'Siculus 
circumftances  of  facts,  thereis  a  certain  order  proper  and  Juftin.  Now  both  the  pleafure  and  benefit  which 
to  be  obferved,  for  rendering  the  account  more  plain  fuch  hiftories  afford,  arife  from  observing  the  conduct: 
and  intelligible.    Thus,  for  inftance,  in  the  difcrip-  of  each  ftate  feparately  in  the  courfe  of  their  affairs, 
tion  of  a  battle  or  fiege,  thetime  mould  firft  be  known,  and  then  comparing  one  with  the  other.  And  as  the 
then  the  chief  perfon  or  perfons  who  conducted  it,  orderof  time  muft  frequently  be  interrupted,  it  is  not 
then  the  number  of  forces,  and  other  requifttes,  after-  unufual  to  continue  the  chronology  at  proper  diftances 
wards  the  nature  of  the  place,  then  the  action  itfelf,  in  relating  the  affairs  of  each  nation;   which  pre- 
and  laftly  the  event.  But  fometimes  it  is  neceffary  to.  ferves  an  unity  in  the  whole,  and  connects  it  in  one 
add  the  time  in  which  feveral  of  the  other  circum-  confiftent  body. 

ftances  happened,  efpecially'in  actions  of  any  confider-  The  divifion  of  hiftories  into  books  was  deiigned 

able  length.  Where  the  order  of  thefe  circumftances  only  for  the  better  diftinction  of  the  fubject  and  eafe 

is  confuted,  it  perplexes  the  account,   and  renders  it  of  the  reader.     And  the  dividing  thefe  books  again 

bothlefs  entertaining  to  the  reader,  and  more  difficult  into  chapters,   is  rather  a  practice,  of  later  editors 

to  remember.  (founded,  as  they' have  thought,  on   the  fame  rea- 
fons), 
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An  hiftorical  ftyle  is  faid  to  be  of  a  middle  nature, 
between  that  of  a  poet  and  an  orator,  differing  from 
both  not  only  in  the  ornamental  parts,  but  likewifein 
the  common  idioms  and  forms  of  expreliion. 

Cicero  obferves,  that  "  nothing  is  more  agreeable 
in  hiftory  than  brevity  of  expreffien,  joined  with  pu- 
rity and  perfpicuity."  Purity  indeed  is  not  peculiar 
Orat.  c,  75.  to  hiftory,  but  yet  it  is  absolutely  necelfary  -,  for  no 
one  will  ever  think  him  tit  to  write  an  hiftory  who  is 
not  mafter  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes  :  and 
therefore  when  Albinus  had  written  an  hiftory  of  the 
Roman  affairs  in  Greek,  and  apologized  for  any  Hips 
or  improprieties  that  might  be  found  in  the  language 
upon  the  account  of  his  being  a  Roman,  Cato  called 
him  a  trifler,  for  chooiing  to  do  that  which,  after  he 
had  done  it,  he  was  obliged  to  afk  pardon  for  doing. 
Nor  is  perfpicuity  leis  requilite  in  an  hiftorical  ftyle. 
The  nature  of  the  fubject  plainly  directs  to  this.  For 
as  hiftory  confift  principally  in  narration,  clearnefs 
and  perfpicuity  is  nowhere  more  necelfary  than  in  a 
relation  of  facts.  But  thefe  two  properties  are  to  be 
accompanied  with  brevity,  fince  nothing  is  more  difa- 
greeable  than  a  long  and  tedious  narrative.  And  in 
this  refpecl  an  hiftorical  ftyle  differs  both  from  that 
of  poetry  and  oratory.  For  the  poet  frequently 
heightens  and  enlarges  his  defcriptions  of  fads,  by 
dwelling  upon  every  circumftance,  placing  it  in  diffe- 
rent vie  ws,andembelliihingitwith  the  finelt  ornaments 
of  wit  and  language,  to  render  his  images  more  a- 
greeable  ;  and  the  orator  often  does  the  like,  with  a 
defign  to  ftrike  the  paiftons.  But  fuch  colouring  is 
not  the  bufinefs  of  an  hiftorian,  who  aims  at  nothing 
more  than  a  juft  and  faithful  reprefemation  of  what 
he  relates,  in  a  way  beft  fuited  to  its  nature,  and  in 
fuch  language  as  is  moft  proper  to  fet  it  in  a  plain  and 
cafy  light. 

Again,  Cicero,  treating  of  an  hiftorical  ftyle,  fays  : 
"  It  ought  to  be  fluent,  fmooth,  and  even,  free  from 
that  harlhnefs  and  poignancy  which  is  ufual  at  the 
bar."  The  properties  here  mentioned  diftinguiih  this 
ftyle  from  that  of  judicial  difcourfes,  in  which  the 
orator  often  finds  it  necelfary  to  vary  his  manner  of 
fpeaking,  in  order  to  anfwer  different  views,  either  of 
purfuing  an  argument,  prefling  an  adverfary,  addref- 
firig  a  judge,  or  recommending  the  merits  of  his  caufe. 
This  occaiions  an  inequality  in  his  ftyle,  while  he 
fpeaks  fometimes  directly,  at  other  times  by  way  of 
queftion,  and  intermixes  fhort  and  concife  expreffions 
with  round  and  flowing  periods.  But  the  hiftorian 
has  no.  neceffity  for  fuch  variations  in  his  ftyle.  It 
is  his  province  to  efpoufe  no  party,  to  have  neither 
friend  nor  foe,  but  to  appear  wholly  diiinterefted  and 
indifferent  to  all ;  and  therefore  his  language  fhould 
be  fmooth  and  equal  in  his  relations  of  perfons  and 
their  actions. 

But  further  :  Dionyfius  makes  "  decency  a  princi- 
pal virtue  in  an  hiftorian  ;"  which  he  explains  by  fay- 
ing, that  "  he  ought  to  preferve  the  characters  of  the 
perfons  and  dignity  of  the  actions  of  which  he  treats." 
And  to  do  this  it  feems  necelfary  that  an  hiftorical 
ftyle  fheuld  be  animated  with  a  good  degree  of  life 
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and  vigour  ;  without  which  neither  the  characters  of  Compofi- 
uninent  perfons,  nor  their  remarkable  action  ,  ■  rhich  tion  of 
make  up  the  main  bufinefs  of  hiftory,  can  be  duly  re-  Hiftory. 
prefented  :  for  even  things  in  themfelves  great  and  '  " 
excellent,  if  related  in  a  cold  and  lifelefs  manner,  of- 
ten do  not  affect  us  in  a  degree  fuitable  to  their  dig- 
nity and  importance.  And  this  feems  particularly  ne- 
ceiiary  in  fpecclies,  in  order  to  reprcfent  what  every 
one  lays,  according  to  his  different  country,  age,  tem- 
per, and  flat-ion  of  life,  in  the  fame  manner  we  may 
fuppofe  he  either  really  did,  or  would  have  fpoken 
iumfelfon  that  occalion.  Befides,therearelomefcencs 
of  action  which  require  very  pathetic  and  moving  lan- 
guage to  rcprefent  them  agreeably  to  their  nature. 
And  in  defcriptions,  the  moft  beautiful  tropes  and 
lively  figures  are  often  necelfary  to  fet  the  ideas  of 
things  in  a  proper  light.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that  painting  and  imagery  makes  up  no  fmali  part  of 
the  hiftorian's  province,  though  his  colours  are  not  fo 
ftrong  and  glittering  as  thofe  either  of  the  poet  or 
orator.  He  ought  therefore  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  men  and  the  nature  of  the  paf- 
lions,  fince  he  is  often  obliged  to  defcribe  both  ;  in 
the  former  of  which  Herodotus  excels,  and  Thucydi- 
des  in  the  latter,  as  Dionyfius  has  obferved. 

Now  from  thefe  feveral  properties  laid  down  by  an- 
cient writers,  as  requilite  for  an  hiftorical  ftyle,  it 
feems  upon  the  whole  to  agree  beft  with  the  middle 
character.  And  this  will  further  appear,  by  what 
they  fay  relating  to  the  ornamental  parts  of  ftyle  ; 
namely,  competition  and  dignity.  As  to  the  former 
of  thefe,  which  refpedts  the  ftructure  of  fentences,  and 
the  feveral  parts  of  them,  Demetrius  remarks,  that: 
"  An  hiftorical  period  ought  neither  to  rife  very  high, 
nor  link  very  low,  but  to  preferve  a  medium."  This 
limplicity  (he  fays)  "  becomes  the  gravity  and  cre- 
dit of  hiftory  ;  and  diftinguifh.es  it  from  oratory  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dialogue  on  the  other."  His  meaning 
is,  that  hiftorical  periods  fhould  neither  be  fo  full  and 
fonorous  as  is  frequent  in  oratory  ;  nor  ytt  fo  fhort 
and  flat,  as  in  dialogue  :  the  former  of  which,  as  he 
fays,  require  a  ftrong  voice  to  pronounce  them ;  and 
the  latter  have  fcarce  the  appearance  of  periods.  So 
that,  according  to  this  judicious  writer,  the  periods, 
beft  fuited  for  hiftory, are  thofe  which,  being  of  a  mo- 
derate length,  will  admit  of  a  juft  rife  and  cadency, 
and  may  be  pronounced  with  eafe.  And  Dionyfius 
tells  us,  that  "  Hiftory  fhould  flow  fmooth  and  even, 
every  where  coniiftent  with  itfeif,  without  roughnefs 
or  chafms  in  the  found."  This  relates  to  the  harmony 
of  periods,  which  arifes  from  fuch  a  pofition  of  the 
words,  as  renders  the  found  pleafant  and  agreeable, 
and,  as  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  hiftory.. 
And  as  to  dignity,  which  refpeefs  the  ufe  of  tropes 
and  figures,  the  fame  author  fays,  that  fi  Hiftory 
fhould  be  embeilifhed  with  luch  figures  as  are  neither 
vehement  nor  carry  in  them  the  appearance  of  art." 
This  is  agreeable  to  what  Ciceroobferves,  in  com- 
paring Xenophon  and  Califthenes,  two  Greek  hifto- 
rians.  "  Xenophon  the  Socratic  (fays  he)  was  the 
firft  philofopher,  and  after  him  Califthenes,  the  fcho- 
lar  of  Ariftotle,  who  wrote  an  hiftory  :  the  latter  al- 
moft  like  a  rhetorician  ;  but  the  ftyle  of  the.  former  is 
more  moderate,  and  has  not  the  force  of  an  orator,  B(.  QraU 
l'efs  yehement  perhaps,  but  in  my  opinion  more  fweet  u.  ii. 
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and  pleafarit^'     The  difference  between  thefe  two 
writers,  with  regard  to  their  Style,  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  choice  of  their  figures;  which  in  Xenopho^  were 
more  gentle  and  moderate,  and  therefore  in  the judge- 
ment of  Cicero  more  agreeable  to  hiftory.    Now  thefe 
'feveral  properties  relating  to  the  ornaments  of  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  thofe  before  menaoned,  which  by  an- 
cient writers  have  been  thought  requifite  for  hiltory, 
are  all  fuited  to  the  middle  Style,  as  we  have  elfewhere 
fhown  at  large.     See  Oratory,  nc  99 — 121. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  account  of  the  fe- 
veral properties  which  conflitute  an  hiflorical  ft)le,  it 
•admits  of  considerable  varieties  from  the  different  na- 
ture and  dignity  of  the  fubject.  The  lives  of  particu- 
lar perfons  do  not  require  that  Strength  and  majefty  of 
expreflion,  nor  all  thofe  ornaments  of  language,  as 
an  hiltory  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  accordingly 
we  find  the  ftyle  of  Nepos  and  Suetonius  very  diffe- 
rent from . th at  of  Livy.     The  former  is  fmooth  and 
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eafy,  fcarcc  riling  above  the  low  character^  bat  the  Compofi. 
latter  often  approaches  near  to  the  fublime.  And  tiou-of 
other  historians  again  have  kept  a  medium  between  ^  Hiftory.  ^ 
thefe.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  middle  Style  is  the  proper  character  for  hi- 
ftory ;  though  historians  may  foraetimes  (ink  into  the 
low  character,  and  at  other  times  rife  to  the  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  of  the  fublime,  from  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  their  fubject:,  or  foms  particular  parts 
of  it.  For  that  is  10  be  elteemed  the  proper  charac- 
ter of  any  writing  which  in  the  general  belt  fuits  it. 
And  this  distinction  may  help  us  in  feme  mcafure  to 
reconcile  the  fentiments  of  writers  upon  this  head, 
who  feein  to  attribute  different  characters  to  an  histo- 
rical Style,  or  at  leaft  to  judge  where  the  truth  lies; 
fmce  a  variety  of  ityle  is  not  only  requisite  in  different 
fubjects,  but  likewife  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
work. 
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History  vf  Nature  t  or  Natural  Hijhry.     See  Na- 
tural Hiftory. 

HISTRIO,  in  the  ancient  drama,  fignified  an  actor 
er  comedian  ;  but  more  efpecially  a  pantomime,  who 
exhibited  his  part  by  geflures  and  dancing,  Livy  in- 
forms us,  that  the  hiltriones  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  Emiria,  in  the  year  of  the  city  391,  (Dec.  1. 
-lib.  7.) 

HISTRIX.     See  Hystrix. 

HITCHING,  a  large  and  populous  town  of  Hart- 
'ibrdfhire  in  England,  fituated  near  a  large  wood  called 
HitchwooJ.  The  manor  was  the  ancient  demefne  of 
the  kings  of  England,  as  it  continues  at  this  day  ;  and 
it  has  been  the  dower  of  feveral  of  their  queens.  The 
town  is  reckoned  the  fecond  in  the  county  for  number 
•of  flreets,  houfes,  and  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  ftaple  commodities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  divers  merchants  of  the  ftaple  of  Calais  relided 
here,  Since  which  that  trade  is  loft.  The  inhabitants 
now  make  large  quantities  of  malt ;  and  the  market  is 
-one  of  the  greaTelt  in  England -for  wheat-  W.  Long, 
o.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

HITHE,  a  town  of  Kent  in   England,  70  miles 
from  London.     It  is  one  of  the  cinque  ports;  and 
had  formerly  five  parifhes,  but  by  the  choaking  up  of 
its  harbour  and  other  accidents  is  now  reduced  to  one. 
In  the  reign  of  .Henry  IV.  numbers  of  its  inhabitants 
were  cut-off  by  a  peftilence,  200  of  their  houfes  con- 
fumed  by-fire,  and  five  of  their  {hips  funk  at  fea,  with 
the  lofs  of  100  men  ;  fo  that  the  people  were  going  to 
abandon  the  town,  'had  not  the  king  by  his  charter 
rgenerouily  releafed  tothem,  forfive  turns  next  follow- 
ing, their  fervice  of  five  Ships  of  100  men  and  five 
horfe/which  they  were  to  have  furnished  out  and  kept 
at  their  own  charge  in  the  king's  wars  for  15  days. 
.It  was  firfl  incorporated  *by  the  name  of  barons  of  the 
town  and  port  of  Hith  ;  but  the  government  was  after- 
wards changed.     It  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth with  the  name  of  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  common- 
alty of  the  town  and  port  of  Hith,  who  with  the  free- 
men elect  the  members  of  parliament.     The  mayor  is 
•dhoftn  yearly  on  Candlemas- day.  Here  is  a  market  on 
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Saturdays,  and   fairs  in  July  and  December.     From    Hltth« 
hence  to  Canterbury  is  a  paved  Roman  military-way,         fl 
called  Stoney. Street ;  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  hence    Hoache. 
are  the  remainsof  the  walls  of  a  cattle,  which  included 
10  acres.     There  is  a  remarkable  pile  of  dry  bones  in 
the  town,  28  feet  long,  6  broad,  and  8  high  ;  they  are 
kept  in  a  vault  under  the  church  in  as  good  order  as 
books  in  a  library,  conlifung  of  feveral  thoufand  heads, 
arms,  legs,  thigh-bones,  &c.  fome  very  gigantic,  and 
appear  by  aninfeription  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Danes 
and  Britons  killed  in  a  battle  near  this  place,  before 
'the  Norman  conqueft.     From  hence  to  Boulogne  is 
reckoned  the  Ihorteft  cut  to  France.     E.  Long.  1.  7. 
N.  Lat.  51.  6. 

HITTITES,  the  defendants  of  Heth.  SeeHETH. 

HIVE,  in  country  affairs,  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  bees.     See  Apis  and  Bee. 

HIVITES,  a  people  defcended  from  Canaan.  They 
dwelt  at  firftin  the  country  which  was  afterwards  pof- 
fefled  by  the  Caphtorims,  or  Philiftin.es.  There  were 
Hivites  likewife  at  Shechem  and  Gibeon,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  centre  of  the  promifed  land;  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Shechem  and  the  Gibeonites  were  Hi- 
vites, (JdShuaxi.  19.  Genefisxxxiv.  2.)  Laftly,  there 
were  fome  beyond  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Her- 
mon  (Jofhua  xi.  3.)  Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that  Cad- 
mus, who  carried  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  into  Greece, 
was  an  Hivite.  His  name  Cadmus,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew Kedem,  "theeaft,"  becaufehe  wasof  theeaftem 
part  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  name  of  his  wife 
Hermio/ie,  comes  from  mount  Hermon,  at  the  foot 
whereof  the  Hivites  had  their  dwelling.  The  meta- 
morphofis  of  Cadmus's  companions  into  ferpents  is 
grounded  on  the  fignifi cation  of  the  name  Hivites, 
which  in  Phoenician  Signifies  "  ferpents." 

HOACHE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  earth 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  chalk,  but  harder,  and 
feeling  like  foap  ;  v,  hence  fome  think  that  it  is  either 
the  fame  with  the  foap-rock  of  Cornwall,  or  very 
like  it.  The  Chinefe  dilfolve  it  in  water  till  the  li- 
quor is  of  the  confiftence  of  cream,  and  then  varnifh. 
their  China-ware  with  it. 
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Hoadley.  HOADLEY  (Benjamin),  fucceflively  bifhop  of 
?"*■ -*— —'  Bangor,  Hereford,  Salifbury,  and  Winchefter,  was 
born  in  1676.  His  firfl  preferment  in  tin-  church  was 
the  re&ory  of  St  Peter  le  Poor,  and  the  lecturelhip  of 
St  Mildred's  in  the  Poultry.  In  the  year  1  706,  he 
pnblifhedfome  Remarks  on  the  late  bifhop  Atterbary's 
fermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr  Bennet,  in  which  Dr  At- 
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terbury  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hoadley,  laid 
down  fome  dangerous  proportions.  Two  years  after, 
Mr  Hoadley  again  entered  the  lifts  againft  this  for- 
midable antagonift ,  and  in  his  exceptions  againft  a  fer- 
mon publifhed  by  Dr  Atterbury,  imitlcd  "  The  Power 
of  Charity  to  cover  Sin,''  he  attacked  the  doctor  with 

his  ufual  ftrength  of  reafoningand  difpaihonate  in-  frequently  leave  it  for  the  purpofes  of  ftudVor  'devo- 
quiry.  In  1709,  another  diipute  arofe  between  thefe  tion.  lie  was  everywhere  happy  ;  and  particularly 
two  learned  combatants,  concerning  the  doctrine  of    in  his  own  family,  where  he  took  all  opportunities  of 


in  liquor.  To  this  calumny  the  bifliop  made  a  full 
and  nervous  anfwer  ;  in  which  he  expfed  the  man's 
falfchood,  and  folemnly  averred  that  he  was  never 
drunk  in  his  whole  life.  The  world  with  becoming 
ardour  embraced  his  defence,  and  he  had  the  happi- 
nefs  to  find  hhnfelf  perfectly  acquitted  even  of  any 
fufpicion  of  fuch  a  charge.  As  a  writer,  he  pofTefled 
uncommon  abilities.  His  fermons  (publilhed  in  1754 
and  1755)  are efteemed  inferior  to  few  writings  in  the 
Englifh  language,  for  pkinnefs  and  perfpicuity,  ener- 
gy and  ftrength  of  reafoning,  and  a  free  and  mafterly 
manner.  In  private  life,  he  was  naturally  facetious, 
eafy,  and  complying  ;  fond    of  company,  yet  would 


non-refiftance,  occafioned  by  a  performance  of  Mr 
Hoadley's,  intitled  <<  The  Meafures  of  Obedience;" 
fome  pofitions  in  which  Dr  Atterbury  endeavoured 
to  confute  in  his  elegant  Latin  fermon,  preached  that 
year  before  the  London  clergy.  In  this  debate  Mr 
Hoadley  fignalized  himfelf  in  fo  eminent  a  degree, 
that  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons  gave  him  a 
particular  mark  of  their  regard,  by  reprefenting, 
in  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  the   figual    fervices  he 

haddoneto  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 

The  principles,  however,  which  he  efpoufed  being  re- 
pugnant to  the  general  temper  of  thofe  times,  drew 
on  him  the  virulence  of  a  party ;  yet  it  was  at  this 
period  (1710,  when,  as  he  himfelf  exprefled  it,   fury 


intruding  by  his  influence  and  example.  He  died  in 
1 76r,  aged  83.  Beiides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote,  1.  Terms  of  Acceptance,  8vo.  2.  Reafon- 
ablsnefs  of  Conformity.  3.  On  the  Sacrament.  His 
tracts  and  pamphlets  are  extremely  numerous  ;  and 
the  reader  may  fee  a  complete  catalogue  of  them  in 
his  life  infened  in  the  fupplement  to  the  Biographia 
Britannica. 

Hoadley  (Benjamin,  M.  D.),  fon  of  the  former 
was'born  in  1706;  and  ftudied  at  Bennet  college 
Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Herring  after- 
wards archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  He  took  his  de- 
gree in  phyfic  ;  and  particularly  applying  himfelf  to 
mathematical  and  philofophicalitudies, was, when  very 


feemedtu  be  let  loofe  upon  him)  that  the  late  Mrs  How-     young,  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety. 
land  prefented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Streatham  inSur-     was  made  regifter  of  Hereford  while  his  father  filled 


that  fee,  and  was  early  arpointed  phylician  to  his  ma-, 
jefty's  houfehold,  but  died  at  hishoufe  in  Chelfea  in 
1757.  He  wrote,  1.  Three  Letters  on  the  organs  of 
refpiration,  4to.  2.  The  Sufpicious  Hufband,  a  co- 
medy. 3.  Obfervations  on  a  feries  of  electrical  experi- 
ments ;  and,  4,  Oratio  anniverfaria,  in  Theatro  Col. 
Med.  L ondin.  ex  Harvei  injliiuto  habita  die Oclob.  1  742. 
HOAI-ngan-fou,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Hiang-nan.  According  to  Grolier,  it  is  fituated  in 
a  marfli,  and  is  enclofed  by  a  triple  wall.  As  the  ground 
on  which  it  ftandsis  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  canal,  the 
inhabitants  live  in  continual  dread  of  an  inundation. 
The  fuburbs  extend  to  the  diftance  of  a  league  on  each 
fide  of  the  canal,  aud  form  at  their  extremity  a  kind 
of  port  on  the  river  Hoang-ho.  This  place  is  very  po- 
pulous, and  every  thing  in  it  announces  an  active  and 
brifk  trade.     One  of  thofe  o-reat  mandarins  who  have 


ry,  unafked,  unapplied  to,  and  without  his  either  ha- 
ving feenher  or  been  feen  by  her.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  King  George  I.  Mr  Hoadley  was  confecrated 
to  the  fee  of  Bangor;  and,  171 7,  having  broached 
fome  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  Chrift's  king- 
dom, &c.  he  again  became  the  object  of  popular  cla- 
mour. At  this  juncture  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  an- 
other particular  mark  of  the  royal  regard,  by  means 
of  which  the  convocation  was  fucceflively  prorogued, 
and  it  was  not  permitted  to  lit,  nor  do  any  buiinefs, 
till  that  refentment  was  entirely  fubfided.  In  1 721 
he  was  tranflated  to  Hereford  ;  and  from  thence,  in 
1723,  to  Salifbury.  In  1734,  he  Was  tranflated  to 
Winchefter  (on  the  demife  of  Dr  Willis),  and  pub- 
lilhed his  Plaifi  Account  of  the  Sacra?ne?it  :  a  perform- 
ance which  ferved  as  a  butt  for  his  adverfaries  to  flioot 
at,  yet  impartially  owns  it  to  be  clear,  rational,  and 
manly,  wrote  with  great  candour  and  judgment,  and  the  inflection  of  the  canals  and  navigation,  and  who 
fuited  to  the  capacity  of  every  ferious  and  coniiderate  are  alfo  obliged  to  fupply  the  court  with  neceilary  pro- 
inquirer  after  truth. — His  latter  days  were  embittered  viiion3,refideshere.  This  city  has  eleven  other  under 
by  a  moft  vile  inftance  of  fraud  and  ingratitude.  The  its  jurisdiction  ;  two  of  which  are  of  the  fecond,  and 
bifliop  took  a  French  prieft,  who  pretended  to  abjure     nine  of  the  third  clafs. 

his  religion,  under  his  protection,  with  no  other  re-  KOAR-hound,  in  botany.  See  Marubium. 
commendation  than  that  of  his  neceflities  ;  in  return  for  HOARSENESS,  in  medicine,  a  diminution  of  the 
which  aclof  humanity,  the  prieft  found  an  opportunity  voice,  commonly  attended  with  a  preternatural  afperity 
of  getting  the  bilhop's  name  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  roughnefs  thereof.  The  parts  affected  are  the  a- 
and,  cauiinganote  of  fome  thoufand  pounds  tobe  placed  fpera  arteria  and  larynx.  For  its  caufes  and  cure,  fee 
before  it,  offered  it  in  payment.  But  the  biihop  deny-  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 
ingit  to  be  his,  it  was  brought  before  a  court  ofjuflice,  '  HOBAL,  "in  mythology,  an  idol  of  the  ancient 
and  was  there  found  to  be  a  grofs  impofuion.  Theun-  Arabs,  the  worlhip  of  which  at  Mecca  was  deftroyed 
grateful  villain  had  now  recourfe.  to    a  pamphlet,  in     by  Mahomet. 

v.  Inch  he  charged  the  biihop  with  being  a  drunkard  ;  FIOBBES  (Thomas),   a  famous    writer,  born  at 

and  alleged  that  he  had  the  note  of  him  when  he  was     Malmfoury  in  1 5SS,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman.  He 
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Hoblet.     completed  his  fludies  at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards 

s — > '  governor  to  the  eldeftfon  of  William  Cavendifli  earl  of 

Devonfhire.  He  travelled  through  France   and  Italy 
with  that  young  nobleman,  and  at  length  applied  him- 
felf  entirely  to  the  fludy  of  polite  literature.  He  trans- 
lated Thucydides  into    Englifh  ;    and  publiihed  his 
tranflations  in  1628,  in  order  to  mow  his  countrymen, 
from  the  Athenian  hiftory,  the  diforders   and  confu- 
fions  of  a    democratical  government.     In  1626  his 
patron  the  earl  ofDevonQiire  died  ;  and  in  1628  his 
fon  died  alfo  ;  which  lofs  affected  Mr  Hobbes  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  he  very  willingly  accepted  an  offer  made 
him  of  going  abroad  a  fecond  time  with  the  fon  of  Sir 
Gervafe  Clifton  ;  whom  he  accordingly  accompanied 
into  France,  and  ftaid  there  fome  time.     But  while 
he  continued  there,  he  was  folicited  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  refume  his  concern  for  the  hopes  of  that 
family  to  whom  he  had  attached  himfelf  fo  early,  and 
to  which  he  owed  fo  many  and  fo  great  obligations. 
In  1631,  the  countcfs  dowager  of  Devonlhire  defired 
to  put  the  young  earl  under  his  care,   who  was  then 
about  the  age  of  13.      This  was  very  fuitable  to   Mr 
Hobbes's  inclinations,  who  difcharged  that  truft  with 
great  fidelity  and  diligence.     In  1643,  he  republifhed 
his  tranflation  of  Thucydides,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  de- 
dication to  that  young  nobleman,  in  which  he  gives  a 
large  character  of   his  father,  and  reprefents  in  the 
ftronpeft terms  the   obligations  he  was  under  to  that 
illuftrions  family.  The  fame  year  he  accompanied  his 
noble  pupil  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  his  vacant  hours 
to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  and  more  efpecially 
to  the  perfect  underftanding  of  mechanifm,   and  the 
caufes  of  animal  motion.     He  had  frequent  conven- 
tions upon  thefefubjects  with  father  Martin  Merfennc ; 
a  man  defcrvcdly  famous,  and  who  kept  up   a  corre- 
fpondencewith  almoftall  the  learned  in  Europe.  From 
Paris  he  attended  his  pupil  into  Italy,  where  at  Pifa  lie 
became  known  to  that  great  aftronomer  Galileo  Gali- 
lei,who  communicated  to  him  his  notions  very  freely  ; 
and  after  having  feen  all  that  was  remarkable  in  that 
country,  be  returned  with  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  into 
England.  Afterwards, forefeeing  the  civil  wars,he  went 
to  feek  a  retreat   at  Paris;  where  by  the  good  offices 
of  his  friend  father  Merfenne,  he  became  known  to  the 
famous  Renatus  des  Cartes,  and  afterwards  held  a  cor- 
rtfpondence  with  him  upon  feveral  mathematical  Sub- 
jects, as  appears  from  the  letters  of  Mr  Hobbes  pub- 
liihed in  the  works   of  Des  Cartes.     But  when  this 
philofopher  printed  afterwards  his  Meditations,  where- 
in he  attempted  to  eftablifh  points  of  the  higheft  confe- 
quence  from  innate  ideas,  Mr  Hobbes  took  the  liberty 
of  difTenting  from  him  ;  as  did  alfo  the  French  king's 
mathematical  profeflbr,  the  illuftrious  Peter  GafTendi, 
with  whom  Mr  Hobbes  contracted  a  very  clofe  friend - 
lhip,  which  was  not   interrupted  till  the  death  of  the 
former.     In  1642,  Mr  Hobbes  printed  a  few  copies 
of  his  famous  book  De  Che,  which,  in  proportion  as 
it  became  known,  raifed  him  many  adverfaries,  who 
charged  him  with  inftillingpitnciples  which  had  a  dan- 
gerous tendency.      Among  many  illuftrious  perfons 
who,  upon  fhipwreck  of  the  royal  caufe,  retired  to 
France  for  fafety,  was  Sir  Charles  Cavendifli,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  :  and  this  gentleman,  being 
ikilled  in  every  branch  of  the  mathematics,  proved  a 


conftant  friend  and  patron  to   Mr  Hobbes  ;  who,  by    H»tb«i. 

embarking  in  1645  in  a  controverfy  about  fquaring  the  * " 

circle,  was  grown  fo  famous  for  it,  that  in -1647  he 
was  recommended  to  inftruct  Charles  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  king  Charles  II.  in  that  kind  of  learning. 
His  care  in  the  difcharge  of  this  office  gained  him  the 
efteem  of  that  prince  in  a  very  high  degree  :  and  tho' 
he  afterwards  withdrew  his  public  favour  from  Mr  Hob- 
bes on  account  of  his  writings,  yet  he  always  retained 
a  fenfe  of  the  fcrvices  he  had  done  him  ;  mowed  him 
various  marks  of  his  favour  after  he  wasreftored  to  his 
dominions  ;  and,  as  fome  fay,  had  his  picture  hanging 
in  his  clofet.  This  year  alfo  was  printed  in  Holland, 
by  the  care  of  M.  Sorbiere,  a  fecond  and  more  com- 
plete edition  of  his  book  De  Give  ;  to  which  are  pre- 
fixed two  Latin  letters  to  the  editor,  the  one  by  Mr 
GafTendi,  the  other  by  father  Merfenne,  in  commen- 
dation of  it;  and  in  1650  was  publifhed  at  London  a 
fmall  treatife  of  Mr  Hobbes's,  intitled  Human  Nature  ; 
and  another,  De  cor  pore  politico,  or  "Of  the  elements 
of  the  law.'' 

All  this  time  Mr  Hobbes  had  been  digefting  with 
great  care  and  pains  hisreligious,  political,  and  moral 
principles,  into  a  complete  fyflem,  which  he  called  the 
Leviathan,  and  which  was  printed  in  Englifh  at  Lon- 
don in  1650  and  1651.     After  the  publication  of  his 
Leviathan  he  returned  to  England,  andpafTedthefum- 
mer  commonly  at  his  patron  the  earl  of  Devonfhire's 
feat  in  Derbyfhire,  and  fome  of  his  winters  in  town, 
where  he  hadfor  his  intimate  friends  fome  of  the  great- 
eft  men  of  the  age.  In  1660,  upon  the  reftoration,  he 
quitted  the  country,  and  came  up  to  London,  where 
he  obtained  from  the  king  afTurance  of  protection,  and 
had  an  annual  penfion  of  L.  100  fettled  upon  him  out 
of  the  privy  purfe.     Yet  this  did  not  render  him  en- 
tirely fafe  :  for,  in  1666,  his  Leviathan  and  his  trea- 
tife De  Give  were  cenfured  by  parliament ;  which, 
alarmed  him  very  much,  as  did  alfo  the  bringing  in  of 
a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons  to  punifh  atheifm  and 
profanenefs.  When  this  ftorm  was  a  little  blown  over, 
he  began  to  think  of  procuring  a  beautiful  edition  of 
his  pieces  that  were  in    Latin  ;  but  finding  this  im- 
practicable in  England,  he  caufed  it  to  be  undertaken 
abroad,  where  they  were  publifhed  in-quarto  in  1668, 
from  the  prefs  of  John   Bleau.     In  1669,  he  was  vi- 
fited  by  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  then   prince,    afterwards 
duke  of  Tufcany,  who  gave  him  ample  marks  of  his 
efteem  and  refpect ;   and  having  received  his  picture, 
and  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings  caufed  them 
to  be  repofited,  the  former  among  his    curiofities,  the 
latter  in  his  noble  library  at  Florence.  The  like  vifits 
hereceivedfrom  foreign  ambaifadors  and  other  ftrangers 
of  diftinction  ;  who  were  curious  to  fee  a  perfon  whofe 
lingular  opinions  and  numerous  writings  had  made  fo 
much  noifie  all  over  Europe.     In  1672,  he  wrote  his 
own  life  in  Latin  verfe,  when,  as  he  obferves,  he  had 
completed  his  84th  year  :   and,  in  1674,  he  publifhed 
in  Englifh  verfe  four  books  of  Homer's  OdyfTey ;  which 
was  fo  well  received,  that  it  encouraged  him  to  under- 
take the  whole  Iliad  and  OdyfTey,  which  he  likewife 
performed  and  publifhed  in  1675.     About  this    time 
he  took  his  leave  of  London,  and  went  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  Derbyfhire,  where,  however, 
he  did  not  remain  inactive,  notwithfianding  his  ad- 
vanced 
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Hobbes.    vanced  age  ;  but  publiihed  from  time  to  time  feveral 
w~~v— — '  pieces,  to  be    found  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 
He  died  in  1679,  aged  92- 

As  to  his  character  and  manners,  they  are  thus dc- 
fcribtd  by  Dr  White  Kennet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Cavendifh  family.  "  TJie  earl  of  Devonfhire  (fays 
he)  for  his  whole  life  entertained  Mr  Hobbes  in  his 
family,  as  his  old  tutor,  rather  than  as  his  friend  01; 
confident.  He  let  him  live  under  his  roof  in  eafe  and 
plenty,  and  in  his  own  way,  without  making  ufeof  him 
in  any  public,  or  fo  much  as  domeftic  affairs.  He 
would  often  exprefs  an  abhorrence  of  fome  of  his  prin- 
ciples in  policy  and  religion;  and  both  he  and  his  lady 
would  frequently  put  off  the  mention  of  his  name,  and 
fay,  *  He  was  a  humorift,  and  nobody  could  account 
for  him.'  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family,  of  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  Mr  Hobbes,  fomewhat  obfer- 
vable.  His  pro feifed  rule  of  health  was  to  dedicate 
the  morning  to  his  exercife,  and  the  afternoon  to  his 
ftudies.  And  therefore,  at  his  firft  riling,  he  walked 
out,  and  climbed  any  hill  within  his  reach  ;  or  if  the 
Weather  was  not  dry,  he  fatigued  himfelf  withindoors 
by  fome  exercife  or  other,  to  be  in  a  fweat :  recom- 
mending that  practice  upon  this  opinion,  that  an  old 
man  had  more  moifture  than  heat,  and  therefore  by 
fuch  motien  heat  was  to  be  acquired  and  moifture  ex- 
pelled. After  this,  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfaft ; 
and  then  went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the 
earl,  the  countefs,  and  the  children,  and  any  confider- 
able  ftrangers,  paying  fome  fliort  addreffes  to  all  of 
them.  He  kept  thefe  rounds  till  about  12  o'clock, 
when  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided  for  him,  which 
he  eat  always  by  himfelf  without  ceremony.  Soon  af- 
ter dinner  he  retired  to  his  ftudy,  and  had  his  candle 
with  10  or  12  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him  ;  then  (hut- 
ting his  door,  he  fell  to  fmoking,  thinking,  and  wri- 
ting, for  feveral  hours.  He  retained  a  friend  or  two  at 
court,  and  efpecially  the  lord  Arlington,  to  protect 
him  if  occafion  fhould  require.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that 
it  was  lawful  to  make  ufe  of  ill  inftruments  to  do  our- 
felves  good  :  *  If  I  werecaft  (fays  he)  into  a  deep  pit, 
and  the  devil  fhould  put  down  his  cloven  foot,  I  would 
take  hold  of  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  it.'  After  the  re- 
ltoration,hewatched  all  opportunities  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf with  the  king  and  his  prime  minifters  :  and  looked 
upon  his  penfion  to  be  more  valuable,  as  an  earneft  of 
favour  and  protection,  than  upon  any  other  account. 
His  future  courfe  of  life  was  to  be  free  from  dan- 
ger. He  could  not  endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty 
houfe.  Whenever  the  earl  removed,  he  would  go  along 
with  him,  even  to  his  laft  ftage,  from  Chatfworth  to 
Hardwick.  When  he  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  he 
dared  not  tobe  left  behind,  but  made  his  way  upon  a 
feather-bed  in  a  coach,  tho  ighhe  furvived  the  journey 
but  a  few  days.  He  could  not  bear  any  difcourfe  of 
death,  and  feemed  to  caft  off  all  thoughts  of  it :  he 
delighted  to  reckon  upon  longer  life.  The  winter  be- 
fore he  died,  he  made  a  warm  coat,  which  he  faidmufl 
laft  him  three  years,  and  then  he  would  have  fuch  an- 
other. In  his  laft  ficknefs  his  frequent  queftions  were, 
Whether  his  difeafe  was  curable  ?  and  when  intimations 
were  given,  that  he  might  have  eafe,  but  no  remedy, 
lie  ufed  this  expreffion, '  I  fhould  be  glad  to  find  a  hole 
to  creep  out  of  the  world  at;'  which  are  reported  to 
have  been' his  laft  fenfible  words:  and  his  lying  fome 
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days  following  in  a  filent  ftupefaction,  did  feem  owing    Hobbe* 
to  his  mind  more  than  to  his  body.''  || 

The  reverend  Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  Hobbes's  Hobgobiia, 
ftyle  is  incomparably  better  than  that  of  any  other  wri-  "~     ' 

ter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  was  for  its  uncom- 
mon ftrength  and  purity  fcarcely  equalled  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  reign.  <<  He  has  in  tranuation  (fays  he) 
done  Thucydides  as  much  juftice  as  he  has  clone  injury 
to  Homer;  but  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  born  for 
much  greater  things  than  treading  in  the  fteps  of  his 
predeceifors.  He  was  for  ftriking  oat  hew  paths  in 
fcience,  government,  and  religion  ;  and  for  removing 
the  land-marks  of  former  ages.  His  ethics  have  a 
ftrong  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals,  and  bispolitics 
to  deftroy  that  liberty  which  is  the  birthright  of  every 
human  creature.  He  is  commonly  reprefented  as  a 
fceptic  in  religion,  and  a  dogmafciit  in  philofbphy ;  but 
he  was  a  dogmatiit  in  both.  The  main  principles  of 
his  Leviathan  are  as  little  founded  in  moral  or  evan- 
gelical truths,  as  the  rules  he  has  lad  down  for  fqua- 
ring  the  circle  are  in  mathematical  demonftration.  His 
book  on  human  nature  is  efteemed  the  beft  of  his 
works.'' 

HOBBIMA  (Mindcrhout),  an  eminent  landfcape 
painter,  was  born  about  the  year  161 1  at  Antwerp  ; 
but  the  mafter  from  whom  he  received  his  inftruction 
is  not  known.  He  ftudied  entirely  after  nature, 
fketching  every  fcene  that  afforded  him  pleafure,  and 
his  choice  was  exceedingly  picturefque.  His  grounds 
are  always  agreeably  broken,  and  he  was  particularly 
fond  of  defcribing  dopes  diverlified  with  fhrubs,  plants, 
or  trees,  which  conducted  the  eye  ro  fome  building, 
ruin,  grove,  or  piece  of  water,  and  frequently  to  a  de- 
licate remote  diftance,  every  object  perfpectively  con- 
tributing to  delude  our  obfervation  to  that  point.  The  ' 
figures  which  he  himfelf  deligned  are  but  indifferent; 
which  was  a  defect  imputable  to  Claude  Lorraine  and 
Gafpar  Pouffin  as  well  as  to  Hobbima  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, confeious  of  his  inability  in  that  refpect,  admitted 
but  few  figures  into  his  deligns,  and  thofe  he  ufually 
placed  fomewhatremoved  from  the  immediate  view  at 
a  prudent  diftance  from  the  front  line.  However, 
mo  ft  of  his  pictures  were  fupplied  with  figures  by 
Oflade,  Teniers,  and  othervery  famous  mailers,  which 
muft  always  give  them  a  great  additional  value.  They 
are  now  exceedingly  fcarce,  and  induftrioufly  fought 
for. 

HOBBY,  the  name  of  a  hawk  called  by  fomeau- 
t\\orsfubbnteo.     See  Falco. 

It  is  a  hawk  of  the  lure,  and  not  of  the  fift ;  and  is 
very  like  the  faker,  only  much  lefs.  It  makes  excel- 
lent fport  with  net  and  fpaniels  ;  for  when  the  birds 
fee  the  hobby,  they  dare  not  commit  themfelves  to 
the  wing,  but  lie  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  fo  are  ta- 
ken in  nets. 

Hobby  is  alfo  a  name  formerly  given  to  ftroiig  ac- 
tive horfes  of  a  middling  fize  :  they  are  reported  to 
have  been  originally  natives  of  Ireland,  and  were  much 
liked  and  ufed.  Nags  anfwer  the  fame  defcription  as 
to  fize,  qualities,  and  employments. 

HOBGOBLIN  is  a  name  vulgarly  applied  to  fai- 
ries or  apparitions.  Skinner  calls  the  word  robgoblins> 
and  derives  it  from  Robin  Goodfellow,  Hob  being  the 
nick  name  of  Robin :  but  Wallis  and  Junius,  with 
greater  probability,  derive  it  fromhopgoblins,  e?npufa> 
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Hobkrs    becaafe  they  are  fuppofed  to  hop  without  moving  both 

II         their  feet. 
Hody.          KOBLERS,    or    Hobilers,    Hobelatii,  in     an- 
cient cuftoms,  were  men  who,  by  their  tenure,  were 
obliged  to  maintain  a  light  horfe  or  hobby,  for  the  cer- 
tifying any  invaiion  towards  the  fea-lide The  name 

was  alfo  ufed  for   certain  Iriih  knights,  who  ufed  to 
ferve  as  light  horfemen  upon  hobbies. 

HOB-NAIL,  a  nail  with  a  thick  ftrong  head,  ufed 
in  Ihoeing  a  hobby  or  little  horfe. 

HOB-NOB,  or  Hab-nap,.  acant  word  formed  from 
hap  ne  hap,  and  denoting  an  event  which  happens  at 
random  or  by  mere  chance. 

HOBOO,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Otaheite, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  to 
their  fuperfine  cloth.  It  is  the  thinneft  and  mofl  fi- 
nifhcd  preparation  of  the  aouta. 

HOBSHEE-corrREES,  a  kind  of  Abyffinian  flaves 
very  frequent  in  the  empire  of  Hindoftan.  They 
come  moftly  from  a  province  fubject  to  the  Negus  of 
Ethiopia,  called  Innariah,  to  the  fouth  of  his  other 
dominions,  and  bordering  upon  Negroland  in  Africa; 
from  whence  they  are  felecled,  and  ^  great  traffic 
made  of  them  ever  all  Mogoliltan  aud  Periia  ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea  that 
they  are  brought.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
fmoothor  gloiiy,  and  perfectly  black,  than  their  fkin  ; 
in  which  they  far  furpafs  the  negroes  on  the  coafl  of 
Guinea  ;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  have  not  any  thing 
of  their  thick  lips,  though  otherwife  as  woolly  haired 
as  they.  They  are  highly  valued  for  their  courage,  fi- 
delity, and  lhrewdnefs  ;  in  which  they  fo  far  excel,  as 
often  to  rife  to  polls  of  great  honour,  and  are  made 
governors  of  places  under  the  title  Slddees. 

KOBSON's-choice,  a  vulgar  proverbial  expref- 
fion,  applied  to  that  kind  of  choice  in  which  there  is  no 
alternative.  It  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of 
a  carrier  at  Cambridge,  who  let  out  hackney  horfes, 
and  obliged  each  cuftomer  to  take  in  his  turn  that 
horfe  which  flood  next  the  flable  door. 

HOCUS-POCUS,  a  cant  expreffion  with  which 
the  exhibitors  of  legerdemain  tricks  generally  preface 
their  feats.  They  are  thought  to  be  derived  from  that 
arch  legerdemain  trick  of  the  Romilh  pricfis  convert- 
ing the  facramental  bread  into  Deity  ;  in  which  won- 
derful metamorpholis  the  words  hoc  ejl  corpus  made  a 
confpicuous  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  which  words 
may  be  conlidered  as  the  probable  root  of  our  modern 
hocus-pocus. 

HOD,  a  fort  of  tray  for  carrying  mortar,  in  ufe  a- 
mong  bricklayers. 

HODEGOS,  a  term  purely  Greek,  oJ^o?,  fignify- 
ing  guide.  The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  as  the  title  of  a 
book  compofed  by  Anaftafius  the  Sinate,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fifth  century  ;  being  a  method  of  difpu- 
ting  againft  the  heretics,  particularly  the  Acephali. 

Mr  Tolandhas  alfo  pnblifhedadiffertation  under  the 
fame  title.  Its  fubjeift  is  the  pillar  of  fire,  &c.  which 
went  before  the  the  Ifraelites  as  a  guide  in  the  defart. 

HODGE-PODGE.     See  Hotch-poi  ch. 

HODMAN,  a  cant  term  formerly  ufed  for  a  young 
fcholar  admitted  from  Weflminfter-fchool  tobeftudent 
in  Chrift-church  in  Oxford. 

HODY  (Humphry), a  learned  Englifli  divine,  wis 
born  in  1659.  At  21  years  of  age;  hepublifhed  his  ce- 


lebrated Differtation  againft  Arillams'shiflory  of  the  70  Hoe 
interpreters;  which  was  received  with  great  applau'fe  II 
by  all  the  learned,  Ifaac  Voflius  excepted,  who  could  Hoemato- 
not  bear  to.  have  his  opinions  oppofed  by  inch  a  youth.  . 
Twenty  years  after,  he  treated  the  fubjeel  more  fully 
in  his  De  B'tbiiorin/i  texiibus  origiuahbus,  verjionibus 
Gracis  &  Latlna  vulgata,  Libri  IV.  In  1689,  he 
wrote  the  Prolegomena  to  John  Melala's  Chronicle, 
printed  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  year  after  was  made  chap- 
lain to  Dr  Stillingfleet  biihop  of  Worcefler.  The 
deprivation  of  the  nonjuring  bithops  engaged  him  in 
a  controverfy  with  Mr  Dodwell ;  which  recommended, 
him  to  archbifhop  Tillotfon,  to  whom,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffor  Dr  Tennifon,  he  was  domeftic  chaplain.  In 
1698  he  was  made  regius  profefibr  of  the  Greek 
tongue  at  Oxford,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  1704. 
On  occafion  of  the  controverfy  about  the  convocation, 
he,  in  1701,  publifhed  A  hiftory  of  the Erigliih  councils 
and  convocations,  and  of  the  clergy's  fitting  in  parlia- 
ment, &c.  He  died  iii  1706,  leaving  in  MS.  An  ac- 
count of  thofe  learned  Grecians  who  retired  to  Italy 
on  the  taking  of  Conilantinople,  &c.  which  was  pub- 
lifhed in  1 742  by  Dr  Jebb. 

HOE,  or  How,  a  hufbandman's  tool,  made  like  a 
cooper's  adz,  to  cut  up  weeds  in.  gardens,  fields,  &c. 
This  inftrument  is  of  great  ufe,  and  ought  to  be  much 
more  employed  than  it  is  in  hacking  and  clearing  the 
feveral  corners  and  patches  of  land  in  fpare  times  of 
the  year,  which  would  be  no  fmall  advantage  to  it. 

Horfe-HoE,  a  large  kind  of  hoe  drawn  by  horfes,and~ 
ufed  to  ftir  the  intervals  in  the  new  hufbandry,  and 
clear  the  corn  from  weeds.     See  Agriculture. 

HOEING,inthe  new  hufbandry,  is  the  breakingor 
dividing  the  foil  by  tillage  while  the  corn  or  other 
plants  are  growing  ihereon.  It  differs  from  common 
tillage  (which  is  always  performed  before  the  corn 
or  plants  are  fown  or  planted)  in  the  time  of  perfor- 
ming it  ;  and  it  is  much  more  beneficial  to  the  crops 
than  any  other  tillage.  This  fort  of  tillage  is  performed 
various  ways,  and  by  means  of  different  inflruments, 
and  is  defcribed  under  the  article  Agriculture. 

HOEI-tcheou,  the  mofl  fouthern  city  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-nan  in  China,  and  one  of  the  richeft  of 
the  empire.  The  people  are  economical  and  temperate, 
but  they  are  active  and  enterpriiing  in  trade :  they 
boafl  of"  their  tea,  varnifh,  and  engravings,  which  are 
indeed  the  mofl  efleemed  in  China.  It  has  dependent 
upon  it  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs  ;  the  mountains 
which  furround  this  canton  contain  gold,  filver,  and 
copper  mines. 

HOEMATOPUS,  in  ornithology;  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  grallse.  It  has  a  long  com- 
preffed  bill,  with  the  end  cuneated;  the  noftrils  are 
linear,  and  the  feet  have  only  three  toes.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  the  oftralegus,  fea-pie,  or  oyfter 
catcher.  They  are  very  common  on  mofl  of  our 
coafts  ;  feeding  on  marine  infects,  oyflers,  limpets,  &c. 
Their  bills,  which  are  compreifed  fideways,  and  end 
obtufely,  are  very  fit  inftruments  to  infinuate  between 
the  limpet  and  the  rock  to  which  thefe  fhells  adhere  ; 
which  they  do  with  great  dexterity  to  get  at  the  fifh. 
On  the  coafl  of  France,  where  the  tides  recede  fofar 
as  to  leave  the  beds  of  oyflers  bare,  thefe  birds  feed 
on  them,  forcing  the  fhells  open  with  their  bills. 
They  keep  infummer-time  in  pairs,  Laying  their  eggs 
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Hoffman,  on  the  bare  ground:  they  lay  four  of  a  whitiih- brown     for 
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hue,  thinly  fpotted  and  ilripcd  with  black;  and  when 
'  anyone  approaches  their  young,  they  make  a  loud 
and  ihrill  noife.  in  winter  they  alfemblein  vail  flocks, 
and  ar$  very  wild.  The  head,  neck,  fcapulars,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  of  this  bird,  are  of  a  line  black; 
in  fome  the  neck  is  marked  with  white;  the  wings 
dufky,  4with  a  broad  tranfverfe  band  of  white  ;  the 
bill  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  rich  orange  colour. 

HOFFMAN,  the  name  of  feveral  eminent  phyfi- 
cians  ;  of  whom  Maurice  Hoffman,  and  John  Maurice 
Hoffman  his  fon  pracfifed  at  Altorf.  Maurice  died 
in  169/8.  leaving  behind  him  many  works  ;  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fonjohn  Maurice,  who  wrote  as  well 


trees.  The  farmers  who  nfe  this  dung  for  their  Hot 
lands,  generally  take  care  to  favc  it,  by  well-paving  Hogarth. 
the  ftyes ;  and  increafe  the  quantity  by  throwing  in 
bean-ftalks,  Hubble,  and  many  other  things  of  a  like 
nature  :  and,  by  good  management  of  this  kind,  ma- 
ny farmers  have  procured  5c  or  60  loads  of  excellent 
manure  a-year  out  ol  a  fmall  Aye.  The  very  belt  way 
of  uling  this  dung  is  by  mixing  it  with  horfc-dung  ; 
and  for  this  reafou  it  is  bell  to  have  the  ftye  near  the 
liable,  that  the  two  cleanfmgs  may  be  mixed  in  one 
heap,  and  ufed  together. 

_  They  have  in  many  parts  of  Stafford fhi re  a  poor, 
light,  ihallow  land,  on  which  they  low  a  kind  of  white 
pea:  the  land  is  neither  able  to  bear  this  nor  any 


as  his  father,  and  died  in  1727,  highly  efleemed  by  thing  elfe  to  advantage  for  their  reapino- ;  but,  when 

the  faculty. — Frederic  Hoffman,  probably  of  the  fame  the  peas  are  ripe,  they  turn  in  as  many  hogs  as  the 

family,  was  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1660.     Theprin-  quantity  of  peafe  will  fatten,  fullering  them  to  live  at 

cipal  known  circumftances  of  his  life  are,  his  journey  large,  and  to  remain  there  day  and  night :  in  confe- 

into  Holland,  and  England,   where  he  became  inti-  quence  of  this,  the  lands  will  produce  good  crops  of 

mately  acquainted   with   Paul  Herman  and   Robert  hay  for  feveral  years  afterwards ;  or,  if  too  poor  for 

Boyle;  never  taking  any  fees,  being  fupported  by  his  that,  it  will  at  worft  raife  grafs  enough  to  make  it 

annual  ftipend  ;  his  curing  the  emperor   Charles  VI.  good  paflure-ground. 

and  Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruflia  of  inveterate  difeafes  :  Hog's  Lard.     See  Axungia. 

to  which  maybe  added,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  HOGARTH  (William),  a  truly  great  and   origi- 

nature  and  virtues  of  mineral   waters.     He    furvived  nal  genius,  is  faid  by  Dr  Burn  to  have  been  the   de- 

his  80th  year;  and  his  works,  which   are  in  great  fcendant  of  a  family  originally  from  Kirkby  Thore,  in 

efleem,  were  printed  in  fix  volumes  folio   at  Geneva,  Weftmoreland.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  fchoolmaf- 


m 1 740. 

HOFFMANISTS,  in  eccleiiaftical  hiftory,  denote 
thofe  who  efpoufed  the fentimentsof  Daniel  Hoffmann, 
profelTor  of  the  univerfity  of  Helmftadt,  who,  from  the 
year  1 598,  maintained,  that  philofophy  was  a  mortal 
enemy  to  religion  ;  and  that  what  was  true  in  philofo-      London  ;  and  kept  a  fchooFin  Ship-Court,  in  the  Old- 


terin  the  fame  county,  went  early  to  London,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  corrector  of  theprefs  ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  fome  learning,  a  dictionary  in 
Latin  and  Englilb,  which  he  compofed  for  the  ufe  of 
fchools,   being  11111  exifling  in  MS.     He  married  in 


phy  was  falie  in  theology.  Thefe  abfurd  and  perni- 
cious tenets  occalioned  a  warm  and  extenlive  contro- 
verfy;  at  length  Hoffmann  was  compelled  by  Julius 
duke  of  Bmnfwick  to  retract  his  invectives  againfl 
philofophy,  and  to  acknowledge,  in  the  moil  open 
manner,  the  harmony  and  union  of  found  philofophy 
with  Kue  and  genuine  theology. 

HOG,  in  zoology.     SeeSus. 

Hog,  on  b©ard  ofaihip,  is  a  fort  of  flat  fcrubbing 
•  broom  formed  by  incloiing  a  number  of  ihort  twigs 
of  birch  or  fuch  wood  between  two  pieces  of  plank 
failened  together,  and  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  and  ferving  to  fcrape  the  filth  from  a  fhip's 
bottom  under  water,  particularly  in  the  acl  of  boot- 
topping.  For  this  purpofe  they  fit  to  this  broom  a  long 
ilaff  with  two  ropes ;  one  of  which  is  ufed  to  thrufi 
the  hog  under  the  fhip's  bottom,  and  the  other  to 
guide  and  pull  it  up  again  clofe  to  the  planks.  This 
buhnefs  is  commonly  performed  in  the  fhip's  boat, 
which  is  confined  as  clofe  as  poilible  to  the  veflel's  fide 
during  the  operation,  and  .drifted  from  one  part  of  the 
fide  to  another  till  the  whole  is  completed. 

Hog's  Dung  is  by  Mortimer  reckoned  one  of  the 
richeft  manures  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  next 
in  value  to  (heep's  dung  ;  and  is  found  to  be  equal  in 
virtue  to  twice  the  quantity  of  any  other  dung  except 
this.  The  ancients  feem  to  have  been  difpleafed  with 
it  on  account  of  its  breeding  weeds  ;  but  this  is  only 


Bailey.  Our  hero  was  born  in  1697  or  1698,  in  the 
parifh  of  St  Martin  Ludgate.  The  outlet  of  his  life, 
however,  w,as  unpromiiing.  "  He  was  bound,"  fays 
Mr  Walpole,  to  a  mean  engraver  of  arms  upon  plate." 
Hogarth  probably  chofe  this  occupation,  as  it  requi- 
red fome  fkill  in  drawing ;  to  which  his  genius  was  par- 
ticularly turned,  and  which  he  contrived  afliduoufly  to 
cultivate.  His  mailer,  it  fince  appears,  was  Mr  Ellis 
Gamble,  a  filverfmith  of  eminence, who  refided  inCran- 
bourn-ftrett,  Leiceiler-fields'.  In  this  profefiion  it  is 
not  unufual  to  bind  apprentices  to  the  linglc  branch  of 
engraving  arms  and  cyphers  on  every  fpeciesof  metal; 
and  in  that  particular  department  of  the  bnfinefs  young- 
Hogarth  was  placed  ;  '*  but,  before  his  time  was  ex- 
"  pired,  he  felt  the  impulfe  of  genius,  and  that  it  di- 
"  reeled  him  to  painting."  During  his  apprentice- 
ihip,  he  fet  out  one  Sunday,  with  two  or  three  com- 
panions, on  an  excurfion  to  Highgate.  The  weather 
being  hot,  they  went  into  a  public  houfe,  where  they 
had  not  been  long  before  a  quarrel  arofe  ben\  een  fome 
perfonsin  the  fame  room.  One  of  the  difputants  ftruck 
the  other  on  the  head  with  a  quart  pot,  and  cut  him 
very  much.  The  blood  running  down  the  man's  face, 
together  with  the  agony  of  the  wound,  which  had  dif- 
torted  his  features  into  a  moil  hideous  grin,  prefented 


Hogarth,  who  ihowed  himfelf'thii; 


early, 


apprifed 


of  the  mode  Nature-had  intended  he  ihould  purfue," 
with  too  laughable  a  f abject  to  be  overlooked. 


accufing  it  of  being  too  rich,  for  any  dung  will  do     drew  out  his  pencil,  and  produced  on  thefpotone  of 
this  when  laid  too  thick.     It  is  an  excellent  manure     the  molt  ludicrous  figures  that  was  ever  feen.     What 
for  paflure-ground s,  and  excels  all  other  kinds  of  dung    rendered  this  piece  the  more  valuable  was,  that  it  ex- 
hibited 


HOG 
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Hogarth,  hibited  an  exact  likenefs  of  the  man,  with  the  por- 
trait of  his  antagonist,  and  the  figures  in  caricature 
of  the  principal  perfons  gathered  round  him. 

How  long  he  continued  in  obfcurity  we  cannot  ex- 
actly learn  ;  but  the  firft  piece  in  which  he  diftinguiih- 
ed  himfelf  as  a  painter  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  re- 
prefentation  of  Wanftead  Affembly.  The  figures  in 
it,  we  are  told,  were  drawn  from  the  life,  and  with- 
out any  circumitances  of  burlefque.  The  faces  were 
faid  to  be  extremely  like,  and  the  colouring  rather 
beiter  than  in  fome  of  his  late. and  more  highly  finifh- 
ed  performances.  From  the  date  of  the  earlieft  plate 
that  can  be  aicertained  to  be  the  work  of  Hogarth,  it 
may  be  prefumed  that  he  began  buSiaefs  on  his  own 
account  at  leaSt  as  early  as  1  720. 

His  firft  employment  feems  to  have  been  the  engra- 
ving of  arms  and  {hop-bills.  The  next  was  to  delign 
and  furnilh  plates  for  bookfellers.  Mr  Bowles,  at  the 
Black  Hori'e  in  Cornhill,  was  one  of  his  earlieft  pa- 
trons, whofe  prices  were  very  low.  His  next  friend 
in  that  line  was  Mr  Philip  Overton,  who  paid  him 
fomewhat  better  for  his  labour  and  ingenuity. 

There  are  (till  many  family  pictures  by  Hogarth 
exifting,  in  the  Style  of  ferious  converfation-pieces. 
What  the  prices  of  his  portraits  were,  Mr  Nichols 
Strove  in  vain  to  difcover  ;  but  he  fufpects  they  were 
originally  very  low,   as  the  people  who  are  beit  ac- 
quainted with  them  choofe  to  be  iilent  on  that  fubject. 
It  happened  in  the  early  part  of  Hogarth's  life,  that 
a  nobleman  who  was  uncommonly  ugly  and  deformed 
came  to  fit  to  him  for  his  picture.     It  was  executed 
■with  a  Skill  that  did  honour  to  the  artift's  abilities ; 
but  the  likenefs  was  rigidly  obferved,  without  even  the 
necelfary  attention  to  compliment  or  flattery.     The 
peer  difguSted  at  this  counterpart  of  his  dear  felf,  ne- 
ver once  thought  of  paying  for  a  reflector  that  would 
only  infnlt  him  with  his  deformities.     Some  time  was 
fuffered  to  elapfe  before  the  artift  applied  for  his  mo- 
ney ;  but  afterwards  many  applications  were  made  by 
liim  (who  had  then  no  need  of  a  banker)  for  payment, 
without  fuccefs.     The  painter,  however,  at  laft  hit 
upon  an   expedient  which  he  knew  muft  alarm  the 
nobleman's  pride,  and  by  that  means  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofe.     It  was  couched  in  the  following  card  :  "  Mr 

Hogarth's  dutiful  refpects  to  lord ;  finding  that 

he  does  not  mean  to  have  the  picture  which  was 
drawn  for  him,  is  informed  again  of  Mr  H.'s  necef- 
fity  for  the  money :  if,  therefore,  his  lordihip  does 
not  fend  for  it  in  three  days,  it  will  be  difpofed  of, 
with  the  addition  of  a  tail,  and  fome  other  little  ap- 
pendages, to  Mr  Hare,  the  famous  wild-beait  man  ;  Mr 
H.  having  given  that  gentleman  a  conditional  promife 
of  it  for  an  exhibition-picture  on  hislordfhip'srefufal." 
This  intimation  had  the  defired  effect.  The  picture 
was  fent  home,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

Mr  Walpole  has  remarked,  that  if  our  artift  "  in- 
dulged his  Spirit  ofridiculejn  perfonalities,  it  never 
proceeded  beyond  Sketches  and  drawings  ;  and  won- 
ders te  that  he  never,  without  intention,  delivered  the 
very  features  of  any  identical  perfon.''  Mr  Nichols  af. 
fores  us,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  almost  all 
the  perfonages  who  attend  the  levee  of  the  Rake  were 
undoubted  portraits  j  and  that  in  "  Southwark  Fair," 
and  the  ff  Modern  Midnight  Converfation,"  as  many 


more  were  difcoverable.  While  Hogarth  was  painting    Hoga-  tfc 
the  "  Rake's  progrefs,"  he  had  a  fummer  refidence 
at  Ifleworth  ;  and  never  failed  to  question  the  compa- 
ny who  came  to  fee  thefe  pictures,  if  they  knew  for 
whom  one  or  another  figure  was  defigned.    When  they 
guefled  wrong,  he  fet  them  right. 
'  The  Duke  of  Leeds  has    an  original  fcene  in  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera,"  Painted  by  Hogarth.     It  is  that 
in  which  Lucy  and  Polly  are  on  their  knees,  before 
their  respective  fathers,  to  intercede  for  the  life  of  the 
hero  of  the  piece.     All  the  figures  are  either  known 
or  fuppofed  to  be  portraits.  If  we  are  not  mifinformed, 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon  (perhaps  belter  known 
by  the  name  of  Long  Sir  Thomas)  is  Standing  in  one 
of  the  fide  boxes.    Macheath,  unlike  his  fprucerepre- 
fentative  on  the  prefent  Stage,  is  a  Slouching  bully  ; 
and   Polly  appears  happily  difencumbered   of  fuch  a 
hoop  as  the  daughter  of  Peachum  within  our  younger 
memories  has  worn.     Mr  Walpole  has  a  picture  of  a 
fcene  in  the  fame  piece,  where  Macheath  is  going  to 
execution.     In  this  alfo   the  likeneSTes  of  Walker  and 
Mifs  Fenton,  afterwards  dutchefs  of  Bolton  (the  firft 
and  original  Macheath  and  Polly)  are  preferved.     In 
the  year  1726,  when  the  affair  of  Mary  Tofts,  the 
rabbit  breeder  of  Godalming,  engaged  the  public  at- 
tention, a  few  of    the  principal  furgeons  fubfcribed 
their  guinea  a  piece  to  Hogarth,  for    an  engraving 
from  a  ludicrous  Sketch  he  had  made  on  thatvery  po- 
pular fubject.     This  plate,  amongft  other  portraits, 
contains  that  of  the  St  Andre,  then  anatomist  to  the 
royal  houfehold,  and  in  high  credit  as  a  furgeon.     In 
1727,    Hogarth  agreed  with    Morris,  an  upholSter. 
er,  to  furniSh  him  with  a  defign  on  canvas,  repre- 
fenting  the  element  of  earth,  as  a  pattern  for  tape- 
Stry.     The  work  not  being  performed  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  Morris,  he  refufed  to  pay  for  it;  and  our  ar- 
tift, by  a  fuit  at  law,  recovered  the  money. 

In  1730,  Mr  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  by  whom  he  had  no  child. 
This  union,  indeed,  was  a  Stolen  one,  and  confequent- 
]y  without  the  approbation  of  Sir  James,  who  consi- 
dering the  youth  of  his  daughter,  then  barely  18,  and 
the  Slender  finances  of  her  huSband,  as  yet  an  obfcure 
artift,  was  not  eaiily  reconciled  to  the  match.     Soon 
after  this  period,  however,  he  began  his  "  Harlot's 
Progrefs"  (the  coffin  in  the  laft  place  is  infcribed  Sept. 
2.  1 731 )  ;  and  was  advifed  by  lady  Thornhill  to  have 
fome  of  the  fcenes  in  it  placed  in  the  way  of  his  father- 
in-law.     Accordingly,  one  morning  early,  Mrs  Ho- 
garth undertook  to  convey  feveral  of  them  into  his 
dining-room.      When  he   arofe,    lie   inquired   from 
whence  they  came  ;  and  being  told  by  whom  they 
were  introduced,  he  cried  out,  "  Very  well ;  the  man 
who  can  furniSh  reprefentations  like  thefe  can  alio 
maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion."  He  designed  this 
remark  as  an  excufe  for  keeping  his  pnrfe-Strings  clofe  ; 
but  foon  after,  became  both  reconciled  and  generous 
to  the  young  people.     An  allegorical  cieling    by  Sir 
James  Thornhill  is  at  the  houfe  of  the  late  Mr  Hug- 
gins,  at  Headly  Park,  Hants.     The  fubject  of  it  is 
the  Story  of  Zephyrus  and  Flora  ;  and  the  figure  oS 
a  fatyr  and  fome  others  were  painted  by  Hogarth. 

In  1 732,  Hogarth  ventured  to  attack  Mr  Pope,  in 
a  plate  called  "  The  Man  of  Tafte;"  containing  a 

view 
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Htjarth.-^view  of  the  Gate  of    Burlington-houfe,  with    Pope     lifaed  March  26 

• » whitewafhingitandbefpatteringthe  dakeof  Chandos's 

coach.  This  plate  was  intended  as  a  fatire^on  the 
tranilator  of  Homer,  Mr  Kent  the  architect,  and  the 
earl  of  Burlington.  It  was  fortunate  for  Hogarth  that 
he  efcaped  the  lafli  of  the  former.  Either  Hogarth's 
obfcurity  at  that  time  was  his  protection,  or  the  bard 
was  too  prudent  to  exafper  ate  a  painter  who  had  already 
given  fuch  proof  of  his  abilities  for  fatire. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Hogarth  had  rummer  lodg- 
ings at  South  Lambeth  j  and  being  intimate  with  Mr 
Tyers,  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  Spring 
Gardens  at  Vauxhall,  by  the  hint  of  embellifhing  them 
with  paintings,  fome  of  which  were  the  fuggeftions 
of  his  own  truly  comic  pencil.  For  his  aliiftance, 
Mr  Tyres  gratefully  prefented  him  with  a  gold  ticket 
of  admiffion  for  himfelf  and  his  friends, 


HOG 

1  746.  He  was  actually  carried  be- 
fore the  governor  as  a  fpy,  and  after  a  very  ftrict  exa- 
mination cemmited  a  prifoner  to  Granfire,  his  land- 
lord, on  his  promifing  that  Hogarth  mould  not  go  out 
ot  his  houfe  till  he  was  to  embark  for  England. 

In  1753,  he  appeared  to  the  world  in  the  character 
of  an  author,  and  publillied  a  quarto  volume,  intitled 
«  The  Analyfis  of  Beauty,  written  with  a  view  of 
fixing  the  fluctuating  ideas  of  tafte."  In  this  per- 
formance he  mows,  by  a  variety  of  examples,  that  a 
curve  is  the  line  of  beauty,  and  that  round  fuelling 
figures  are  molt  pleafing  to  the  eye  ;  and  the  truth  of 
his  opinion  has  been  countenanced  by  fubfequent  wri- 
ters on  the  fubject.   In  this  work,  the  leading  idea  of 


Hogarth. 


In  1733,  his  genius  became  confpicuoufly  known. 
The  third  fcene  of  his"  Harlot's  Progrefs,'  introdu- 
ced him  to  the  notice  of  the  great.  At  a  board  of 
treafury  which  was  held  a  day  or  two  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  print,  a  copy  of  it  was  fhown  by  one 
of  the  lords,  as  containing  among  other  excellencies, 
a  ftriking  likenefs  of  Sir  John  Gonfon.  It  gave  uni- 
verfal  fatisfaction :  from  the  treafury  each  lord  repaired 
to  the  print-lhop  for  a  copy  of  it,  and  Hogarth  rofe 
completely  into  fame. 

The  ingenious  Abbe  Du  Bos  has  often  complained 
that  no  hiftory  painter  of  his  time  went  through  a  fe- 
ries  of  actions,  and  thus,  like  an  hiftorian,  painted  the 
fncceflive  fortune  of  an  hero  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  What  Du  Bos  wilhed  to  fee  done,  Hogarth 
performed.  He  lanches  out  his  young  adventurer 
a  fimple  girl  upon  the.  town,  and  conducts  her  through 
all  the  viciffitudes  of  wretchednefs  to  a  premature 
death.  This  was  painting  to  the  underftanding  and 
to  the  heart :  none  had  ever  before  made  the  pencil 
fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  morality  and  inftruc- 
tion  :  a  book  like  this  is  fitted  to  every  foil  and  every 
obferver;  and  he  that  runs  may  read.  Nor  was  the 
fuccefs  of  Hogarth  confined  to  his  perfons.  One  of 
his  excellencies  confifted  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
furniture  of  his  pieces  ;  for  as,  in  fublime  and  hiftori- 
cal  reprefentations,  the  fewer  trivial  circumftances  are 
permitted  to  divide  the  fpectator's  attention  from  the 
principal  figures,  the  greater  is  their  force  ;  fo,  in 
fcenes  copied  from  familiar  life,  a  proper  variety  of 
little  domeftic  images  contributes  to  throw  a  degree  of 
verifimiiitude  on  the  whole.  ,,  The  Rake's  levee- 
room,"  fays  Mr  Walpole,  "  the  nobleman's  dining 
room,  the  apartments  of  the  hufband  and  wife  in 
Marriage  a  la  Mode,  the  alderman's  parlour,  the  bed- 
chamber, and  many  others,  are  the  hiflory  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  age." 

In  1745,    Hogarth  fold  about  20  of  his  capital  pic- 
tures by  auction  ;  and  in  the  fame  year  acquired  addi- 


which  was  hieroglyphically  thrown  out  in  a  frontifpiece 
tolas  works  in  1 745,  he  acknowledges  himfelf  indebt- 
ed to  his  friends  for  afTiftance,  and  particularly  to  one 
gentleman  for  his  corrections  and  amendments  of  at 
leaf!  a  third  part  of  the  wording.  This  friend  was  Dr 
Benjamin  Hoadley,  the  phyfician,  who  carried  on  the 
work  to  about  the  third  part,  Chap.  IX.  and  then, 
through  indifpofkidn,  declined  the  friendly  office  with 
1  egret.  Mr  Hogarth  applied  to  his  neighbour  Mr 
Ralph  ;  but  it  was  impollible  for  two  fuch  perfons  to 
agree,  both  alike  vain  and  pofitive.  He  proceeded  no 
farther  than  about  a  flieet,  and  they  then  parted 
friends,  andfeem  to  have  continued  fuch.  The  kind 
office  of  finiihing  the  work,  and  fuperintending  the 
publication,  was  laftly  taken  up  by  Dr  Morell,  who 
went  through  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The  pre- 
face was  in  like  mannner"  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Townley.  The  family  of  Hogarth  rejoiced  when  the 
laft  fheet  of  the  "  Analyfis"  was  printed  off  ;  as  the 
frequent  difputes  he  had  with  his  coadjutors,  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  work,  did  not  much  harmonize  his 
difpofition.  The  work  was  tranfJated  into  German 
by  Mr  Mylins,  when  in  England,  under  the  author's 
infpection ;  and  the  tranflation  was  printed  in  London, 
price  five  dollars.  A  new  and  correct  edition  was  in 
1754  propofed  for  publicaiicn  at  Berlin,  by  Ch. 
Fr.  Vok,  with  an  explanation  of  Mr  Hogarth's  fatirical 
prints,  tranflated  from  the  French  ;  and  an  Italian 
tranflation  waspublilhed  at  Leghorn  in  1761. 

Hogarth  had  one  failing  in  common  with  molt  peo- 
ple who  attain  wealth  and  eminence  without  the  aid  of 
liberal  education — He  affected  to  defpife  every  kind 
of  knowledge  which  he  did  not  poffefs.  Having  elta- 
blilhed  his  fame  with  little  or  no  obligation  to  litera- 
ture, he  either  conceived  it  to  be  needlefs,  or  decried 
it  becaufe  it  lay  out  of  his  reach.  His  fentiments,  in 
fhort,  refembled  thofe  of  Jack  Cade,  who  pronounced 
fentence  on  the  clerk  of  Chatham  becaufe  he  could 
write  and  read.  Till,  in  evil  hour,  this  celebrated  ar- 
tift  commenced  author,  and  was  obliged  to  employ  the 
friends  already  mentioned  to  correct  his  <e  Analyfis  of 
Beauty,"  he  did  not  feem  to  have  difcovered  that  even 


tional  reputation  by  the  fix  prints  of  «  Marriage  a  la     fpelling  was  a  necelfary  qualification  ;  and  yet  he  had 

Mode, "which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ground- work  of    ventured  to  ridicule  the  late  Mr  Rich's  deficiency  as 

The  marHao-p.  Aft."  bv  Dr  Sheh-     to  this  particular,  in  a  note  which  lies  before  the  Rake 

whofe  play  is  refufed  while  he  remains  in  confinement 
for  debt.  Previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking,  one  of  our  artift's  common  topics  of  decla- 
mation was  the  ufeleffnefs  of  books  to  a  man  of  his 
profeffion.  In  "  Beer-ftreet,"  among  other  volumes 
configned  by  him  to  the  paltry-cook,  we  find  Turn- 
bull 


a  novel  called  "  The  marriage  Act,"  by  Dr  Sheb- 
bear,  and"  of  The  Clandeftine  Marriage." 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Aixla  Chapelle,  he  went 
over  to  France,  and  was  taken  into  cuftody  at  Calais 
while  he  was  drawing  the  gate  of  that  town  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  picture,  inti- 
tled «  O  the  Roaft  Beef  of  Old  England  !"    pub- 
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Hogarth*  bull  "on  Ancient  Painting;"  a  treatife  which  Ho- 
garth mould  have  been  able  to  underftand    before  he 
ventured  to  condemn.    Garrick  himfelf,however,  was 
not    more  ductile  to  flattery.     A  word  in  praife  of 
(i  -Sigifmunda/'  his  favourite  work,- might  have  com- 
d<  J  a  proof  print,  or  forced  an  original  fketch  out 
utr  artift's  hands.     The  following  authenticated 
.     our  artift  will  alfo   ferve  to  mow  how  much 
y  ii  is  to  detect  ill-placed  or  hyperbolical  adu- 
refpecting  others  than  when   applied  to  our- 
felvesi    Hogarth  being  at  dinner  With  the  great  Che- 
felden   and  fonie   other  company,  was  told  that  Mr 
John  Freke,  furgeon  of  St  Bartholomew's-hofpital,  a 
few  evenings  before,  at  Dick's  Coffee-houfe,  had  af- 
fer.ted  that  Greene  was  as  eminent  in  competition  as 
Handel.     <<  That  fellow  Freke,"  replied  Hogarth, 
"  is  always  mooting  his  bolt  abfurdly  one  way  or  ano- 
ther !  Handel  is  a  giant  in  muiic  ;  Greene  only  a  light 
Fiorimel  kind  of  a  compofer."— "  Aye,"  fays  oar  ar- 
-tift's  informant ;   "  but  at  fhe  fame  time  Mr  Freke 
declared  yon  were  as  good  a  portrait-painter  as  Van- 
dyck." — ''There  he  was  in  theright/'adds  Hogarth  ; 
"  and  fo  by  G —  I  am,  give  me  my  time,  and  let  me 
ch  oofe  ,my  fu  bj  e  ct ! " 

A  fpecimen  of  Hogarth's  propenfity  to  merriment, 
on  the  moil  trivial  occalions,  is  obfervable  in  one  of 
his  cards  requeuing  the  company  of  Dr.  Arnold  King- 
to  dine  with  him  at  the  Mitre.  Within  a  circle,  to 
which  a  knife  and  fork  are  the  fupporters,  the  written 
part  is  contained.  In  the  centre  is  drawn  a  pye,  with 
a  mitre  on  the  top  of  it ;  and  the  invitation  of  our  ar- 
tift  concludes  with  the  following  fport  on  the  Greek 
letters — to  Eta  Beta  Pi.  The  reft  of  the  infeription 
is  not* very  accurately  fpelt.  A  quibble  by  Hogarth 
is  furely  as  refpectable  as  a  conundrum  by  Swift. 

In  one  of  the  early  exhibitions  at  Spring-Gardens, 
a  very-pleafing  fmall  picture  by  Flogarth  made  its  firft 
appearance.  It  was  painted  for  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  in  whofe  collection  it  remains,  and  was  in  ti- 
tled "  Picquet,  or  Virtue  in  Danger  ;"  and  mows  us 
a  young  lady  who  during  a  tete-a-tete  had  juft  loft  all 
her  money  to  a  handfome  officer  of  her  own  age.  He 
is  reprefented  in  the  act  of  returning  her  a  handful  of 
bank  bills,  with  the  hope  of  exchanging  them  for  a 
fofter  acquilition  and  more  delicate  plunder.  On  the 
chimney-piece  a  watch  cafe  and  a  figure  of  Time 
over  it,  with  this  motto — NUNC.  Hogarth,  has 
caught  his  heroine  daring  this  moment  of  helitation, 
this  ftruggle  with  herfelf,  and  has  marked  her  feel- 
ings with  uncommon fuccefs. 

In  the  "  Mifcr's  feafts."  Mr  Hogarth  thought  pro- 
per to  pillory  Sir  Ifaac  Shard,  a  gentleman  proverbi- 
ally avaricious.  Heating  this,  the  fon  of  Sir  Ifaac, 
the  late  Ifaac  Pacatus  Shard,  Efq;  a  young  man  of 
fpirit,  juft  returned  from  his  travels,  called  at  the 
painter's  to  fee  the  picture  ;  and  among  the  reft,  aik- 
ing  the  Cicerone  <*  whether  that  odd  figure  was  in- 
tended for  any  particular  perfon;"  on  his  replying 
"  that  it  was  thought  to  be  very  like  one  Sir  Ifaac 
Shard,"  he  immediately  drew  his  fworo  and  flafhed  the 
canvas.  Hogarth  appeared  inftantly  in  great  wrath  : 
to  whom  Mr  Shard  calmly  juftifled  what  he  had  done,  . 
faying  "  that  this  was  a  very  unwarrantable  licence  • 
that  he  was  the  injured  party's  fon,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  defend  any  fait  at  law  ;  which  however,  was  . 
never  inftituted. 
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About   1757,    his  brother-in-law,  Mr  Tliornhill,  Hogarth . 

retigned  the  place  of  king's  ferjeant-painter  in  favour  ' ^— ' 

of  Mr  Flogarth. 

The  laft  remarkable  circumftance  of  his  life  was  his 
conteft  with  Mr  Churchill.  It  is  laid  that  both  met  at 
Weftminfter-  hall;  Hogarth  to  take  by  his  eye  a  ridi- 
culous likeneis  of  the  poet,  and  Churchil  to  furnifh  a 
defcription  of  the  painter.  But  Hogarth's  print  of  the 
poet  was  not  much  efteemed,  and  the  poet's  letter  to 
him  was  bat  little  admired.  Some  pretend,  indeed, 
to  fay  that  it  broke  the  painter's  heart ;  but  this  we 
can  from  good  authority  fay  is  not  true.  Indeed  the 
report  falls  of  itfelf;  for  we  may  as  well  fay,  that 
Hogarth's  pencil  was  as  efficacious  as  the  poet's  pen, 
fince  neither  long  furviyed  the  conteft. 

It  may  be  truly  obferved  of  Hogarth,  that  all  his 
powers  of  delighting  were  reftrained  to  his  pencil. 
Having  rarely  been  admitted  into  polite  circles,  hone 
of  his  fharp  corners  had  been  rubbed  off,  fo  that  he 
continued  to  the  laft  a  grofs  uncultivated  man.  The 
flighted  contradiction  tvanfported  him  into  rage.  To 
fome  confidence  in  himfelf  he  was  certainly  intitled  : 
for,  as  a  comic  painter,  he  could  have  claimed  no  ho- 
nour that  would  not  moft  readily  have  been  allowed 
him  ;  but  he  was  at  once  unprincipled  and  variable  in 
his  political  conduct  and  attachments.  He  is  alfo  faid 
to  have  beheld  the  riling  eminence  and  popularity  of 
Sir  Joihua  Reynolds  with  a  degree  *f  envy  ;  and,  if 
we  are,  not  milinformed,  frequently  fpoke  with  afperi- 
ty  both  of  him  and  his  performances.  Juftice,  how- 
ever, obliges  us  to  add,  that  'our  artift  was  liberal, 
hofpitable,  and  the  moft  punctual  of  paymafters  ;  fo 
that,  in  fpite  of  the  emoluments  his  works  had  procu- 
ced  to  him,  he  left  but  an  inconliderable  fortune  to  his 
widow.  His  plates  indeed  are  fuch  refources  to  her  as 
may  not  fpeedily  be  exhaufted.  Some  of  his  domef- 
tics  had  lived  many  years  in  hisfervice;  a  circum- 
ftance that  always  reflects  credit  on  a  mafter.  Of 
moft  of  thefe  he  painted  ftrong  likeneffes  on  a  canvas 
ftill  in  Mrs  FTogarth's  polleffion. 

Of  Hogarth's  leller  plates  many  were  deftroyed. 
When  he  wanted  a  piece  of  copper  on  a  fudden,  he 
would  take  any  from  which  he  had  already  worked  off" 
fuch  a  number  of  impreffions,  as  he  fuppofed  he  iliould 
fell.  He  then  fent  it  to  be  effaced,  beato.uf,  or  other- 
wife  altered  to  his  prefent  purpofe.  The  plates  which 
remained  in  his  polleffion  were  fecured  to  Mrs  Hogarth 
by  his  will  dated  Aug.  12.  I  764,  chargeable  with  an 
annuity  of  L.  80  to  his  lifter  Anne,  who  furvivedhim. 
When,  on  the  death  of  his  other  lifter,  fhe  left 
off  the  bufmefs  in  which  lite  was  engaged,  he  kindly 
took  her  home,  and  generouily  fupported  her,  making 
her  at  the  fame  time,  ufeful  in  the  difpofal  of  his 
prints.  Want  of  tendernefs  and  liberality  to  his  re- 
lations was  not  among  the  failings  of  Hogarth. 

The  following  character  of  Flogarth  as  an  artift,  is- 
given  by  Mr  Gilpin  in  his  E[faj  on  Prints.  "  The 
works  ef  this  mafter  abound  in  true  humour  and  fa- 
Ure,  which  is  generally  well'directed  :  they  are  admi- 
rable moral  lellbns,  and  a  fund  of  entertainment  fuitcd 
to  -every  tafie  ;  a  circumftance  which  mews  them  to 
be  juft  copies  of  nature.  We  may  coniider  them  too 
as  valuable  repofitories  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
drefles  of  the  prefent  age.  What  a  fund  of  entertain- 
ment would  a  collection  of  this  kind  afford,  drawn 
from  every  period  of  the  hiftory  of  Britain  ? — How- 
far 
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Hogarth,  far  the  Works  ©f  Hogarth  will  bear  a  critical  examina- 
tion, may  be  the  fubject  of  a  lirile  more  enquiry. 

'<  In  defign,  Hogarth  was  feldom  at  a  lofs.  His 
invention  was  fertile,  and  his  judgment  accurate.  An 
improper  incident  is  rarely  introduced,  a  proper  one 
rarely  omitted.  No  one  could  tell  a  (lory  better,  or 
make  it  in  all  its  circumstances  more  intelligible.  His 
genius,  however,  it  muft  be  owned,  was  fuited  only  to 
low  or  familiar  fubjects  ;  it  never  foared  above  common 
life  :  to  fubjecls  naturally  fublime,  or  which  from  an- 
tiquity or  other  accidents  borrowed  dignity,  he  could 
not  rile.  In  compofition  we  fee  little  in  him  to  admire. 
In  many  of  his  prints  the  deficiency  is  fogreat  as  plainly 
to  imply  a  want  of  all  principle  ;  which  makes  us  ready 
to  believe,  that  when  we  do  meet  with  a  beautiful 
group,  it  is  the  effect  of  chance.  In  one  of  his  minor 
works,  the  Idle  Prentice,  we  feldom  fee  a  croud  more 
beautifully  managed  than  in  the  lad  print.     If  the 
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have  no  archetypes  in  nature.  Hogarth's,  on  the  other  Hogfhead 
hand,  are  colle&ioiisof  natural  curiosities.  The  Oxford-         | 
heads,  the  Phyfteian's-arms,  and  ibme  of  his  other  pic  Hoke-day. 
ccs,  are  exprefsly  of  this  humorous  kind.     They  are         *~~~ ' 
truly  comic,  though  ill-natured   effusions  of  mirth  ; 
more  entertaining  than  Spantolet's,  as  they  are  pure 
nature  ;  but  lefs  innocent,  as  they  contain  ill-directed 
ridicule.— But  the  fpecies  of  expreihon  in  which  this 

mailer  perhapsmoftexcels,is  that  happy  art  ofcAtching 
thofe  peculiarities  of  art  and  gesture  which  the  ridicu- 
lous part  of  every  profeffion  contract,  and  which  tor 
that  rcafon  become  characteristic  of  the  whole.  His 
counfellors,  his  undertakers,  hislawycrs,  his  ufurers, 
are  all  confpictious  at  fight.  In  a  word,  almoft  every 
profeffion  may  fee  in  his  works  that  particular  fpecies 
of  affectation  which  they  (hould  molt  endeavour  to 
avoid.  The  execution  of  this  niafter  is  well  fuited  t» 
his  fubjedtsand  manner  of  treating  them.     He  etches 


fheriff's  officers  had  not  been  placed  in  a  line,  and  had  with  great  fpirit,  and  never  gives  one  unnec.ellary 

been   brought  a  little  lower  in  the  picture,  fo  as  to  ftrokc." 

have  formed  a  pyramid  with  the  cart,  the  compofition  HOGSHEAD,  in  commerce,  a  "meafure  of  capa- 

had  been  unexceptionable  ;  and  yet  the  firft  print  of  city  containing  63  gallons. 

this  work  is  fuch  a  Striking  inftance  of  difagreeable  HOGUE,  a  town  and  cape  on  the  north-weft  point 

compofition,  that  it  is  amazing  how  an  artift  who  had  of  Normandy  in  France  ;  near  which  Admiral  Rook 

any  idea  of  beautiful  forms  could  fuffer  fo  unmafterly  burnt  the  French  admiral's  Ship  called  the  Rifing  Sun, 

a  performance  to  leave  his  hands.  Of  the  dijiribution  of  and  12  more  large  men  of  war,  the  day  after  the  vic- 

light  Hogarth  had  as  little  knowledge  zsof  compofition.  tory  obtained  by  Admiral  RufTell  near  Cherbarg  in 


In  feme  of  his  pieces  we  fee  a  good  effect,  as  in  the 
Execution  juft  mentioned  ;  in  which,  if  the  figures  at 
the  right  and  left  corners  had  been  kept  down  a  little, 
the  light  would  have  been  beautifully  distributed  on 
the  fore-ground,  and  a  fine  fecondary  light  fpread  over 
part  of  the  croud.  But  at  the  fame  time  there  is  fo 
obvious  a  deficiency  in  point  of  effect  in  moft  of  his 
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HOIST,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  a  flag  or  enlign,  as  oppofed  to  the  fly, 
which  Signifies  its  breadth  from  the  Staff  to  the  outer 
edge. 

HOISTING  fignifies  the  operation  of  drawing  up 
any  body  by   the  affiStance  of  one  or  more  tackles. 


prints,  that  it  is  very  evident  he  had  no  principles.     HoiStingis  never  applied  to  the  ait  of  pulling  up  any 
Neither  was  Hogarth  a  mafter  in  drawing.     Of  the     body  by  the  help  of  a  fingle  block,  except  in  thje  ex- 
mufcles  and  anatomy  of  the  head  and  hands  he  had 
perfect  knowledge  ;   but  his  trunks  are  often  badly 
moulded,  and  his  limbs  ill  feton  :  yet  his  figures,  up- 
on the  whole,  are  infpired  with  fo  much  life  and  mean 


mg,  that  the  eye  is  kept  in  good-humour  in  fpite  of 
its  inclination  to  find  fault.  The  author  of  the  Ana- 
lyfis  of  Beauty,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  would  have 
given  us  more  instances  of  grace  than  we  find  in  the 


ercife  of  extending  the  fails  by  drawing  them  upwards 
along  the  malts  or  Stays,  to  which  it  is  invariably  ap- 
plied. 

HOKE-day,  HocK-Day,  or  Hock-Tuefday,  in 
ancient  cu  (\oms(  dies  Marti  s,qucm  quindenampafcha  va- 
cant), the  fecond  Tuefday  after  EaSter  week  ;  a  folemn 
festival  celebrated  for  many  ages  in  England  in  memory 
of  the  great  ilaughter  of  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  king 


Works  of  Hogarth  ;  which  Shows  Strongly  that  theory  Ethelred,  they  having  been  in  that  reign  almoSt  all  de- 

and  practice  are  not  always  united.     Many  opponuni-  ftroyed  in  one  day  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

ties  his  fubjects naturally  afford  of  introducinggraceful  and  that  principally  by  women.     This  is  Still  kept  up 

attitudes,  and  yet  we  have  very  few  examples  of  them,  in  fome  counties  ;  and  the  women  bear  the  principal 

With  instances  of  piclurefque  grace  his  works  abound,  fway  in  it,Stopping'allpaSIengers  with  ropes  and  chains, 

Of  his  exprefiionfm  which  the  force  of  his  geniuslay,we  and  exacting  fome  fmall  matter  from  them  to  make 

cannot  fpeak  in  terms  too  high.     In  every  mode  of  it  merry  with.  This  day  was  very  remarkable  in  former 


he  was  truly  excellent.  The  paffions  he  thoroughly 
understood,  and  all  the  effects  which  they  produce  in 
every  part  of  the  human  frame.  He  had  the  happy 
art  alfo  of  conveying  his  ideas  with  the  fame  precision 


times,  infomuch  as  to  be  ufed  on  the  fame  footing  with 
Michaelmas  for  a  general  term  or  time  of  account.  We 
find  leafes  withoutdate  refervingfomuch  rent  payable 
ad  duos  anvi  ter?nino$ ,fcil.  ad  le  hoke-day,  &  ad '  feftum 


with  which  he  conceived  them.  He  was  excellent  too    fantti  Michaclis.  In  the  accounts  of  Magdalen-college 


in  expreffing  any  humorous  oddity  which  we  often 
fee  Stamped  upon  the  human  face.  All  his  heads  are 
cafl  in  the  very  mould  of  nature.  Hence  that  endlefs 
variety  which  is  difplayed  thro' his  works  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  difference  arifes  between  A/j  heads  and  the 
affected  caricaturasof  thofe  maSters  who  have  fometimes 
amufedthemfelveswith  patching  together  an  aSTemblage 
of  features  from  their  own  ideas.  Such  are  Spaniolet's; 
which,  though  admirably  executed,  appear  plainly  to 
Vol.  VIII. 


Oxford,   there  is  yearly  an  allowance  pro  mulieribui 

hockantibus  of  fome  manors  of  theirs  in  Hampshire  ; 
where  the  men  hock  the  women  on  Mondays,  and  the 
women  hock  them  on  Tuefdays.  The  meaning  of  it 
is,  that  on  that  day  the  women  in  merriment  ftopped 
the  way  with  ropes,  and  pulled  paSTengers  to  them, 
defiring  fomething  to  be  laid  out  for  pious  ufes. 

Hoke- Day  Money,  or  Hoke-Tuefday  Money,  a  tribute 
anciently  paid  the  landlord,  forgiving  his  tenants  and 

4  G  bondme» 
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Ho-liciu,  bondmen  leave  to  celebrate  hockrday,  or  hoke-day,  in 
Holbein,  memory  of  the  expullion  of  the  domineering  Danes. 
HO-KlEN-rou,  a  city  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
principal  in  the  province  of  Pe-tcheli.  It  has  two  ci- 
ties of  the  fecond,  and  fifteen  of  the  third,  clafs  in  its 
diftrict,  but  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  neatnefs 
of  its  ftreets. 

HOLBEIN  (Hans),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Balil  in  Switzerland  in  1498,  learned  the  rudiments 
ef  his  art  from  his  father,  who  was  a  painter  ;  but 
foon  (hewed  his  fuperior  genius.  In  the  town-houfe 
of  Balil  he  painted  our  Saviour's  Paflion  ;  and  in  the 
fifh-market  of  the  fame  city  Death's  Dance,  and  a 
Dance  of  Peafants,  which  were  extremely  admired  ; 
and  Erafmus  wasfo  pleafed  with  them,  that  he  defired 
him  to  draw  his  picture,  and  was  ever  after  his  friend. 
He  ftaid  fome  years  longer  at  Bafil,  till  his  neceflities, 
occafioned  by  his  own  extravagance  and  an  increafing 
family,  made  him  comply  with  Erafmus's  perfuafions 
10  go  to  England.  In  his  journey  he  ftaid  fome  days 
at  Strafburg,  where  it  is  faid  he  applied  to  a  very  great 
painter  for  work,  who  took  him  in,  and  ordered  him 
to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  fkill.  On  which  Holbein  fi- 
nifhed  apiece  with  great  care,  and  painted  a  fly  on  the 
in  oft  eminent  part  of  it ;  after  which  he  privately  with- 
drew in  the  ablence  of  hismafter,  and  purfued  his  jour- 
ney, wkhout'faying  any  thing  to  any  body.  When 
ihe  painter  returned  home,  he  was  aftonifhed  at  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drawing  ;  and  efpecially  at 
the  fly,  which  he  at  firft  took  for  a  real  one,  and  en- 
deavoured to  remove  it  with  his  hand.  He  now  fent  all 
over  the  city  for  his  journeyman  ;  but  after  many  in- 
quiries, difcovered  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived  by 
the  famous  Holbein. — Holbein  having  in  a  manner 
begged  his  way  to  England,  prefented  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation from  Erafmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
alio  ihowed  him  Erafmus's  picture.  Sir  Thomas,  who 
was  thenlord-chancellor,  received  him  with  all  the  joy 
imaginable,  and  kept  him  in  his  houfe  between  two 
and  three  years  ;  in  which  time  he  drew  Sir  Thomas's 
picture,  and  thofe  of  many  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
Holbein  one  day  happening  to  mention  a  nobleman 
who  had  fome  years  before  invited  him  to  England, 
Sir  Thomas  was  very  felicitous  to  know  who  it  was. 
Holbein  faid  that  he  had  forgot  his  title,  but  remem- 
bered his  face  fo  well,  that  he  believed  he  could  draw 
hislikenefs  ;  which  he  did  fo  perfectly,  that  the  noble- 
man it  is  faid  was  immediately  known  by  it.  The 
chancellor  havingnoWadorned  his  apartments  with  the 
productions  of  this  great  painter,  refolved  to  introduce 
him  to  Henry  VIII.  For  this  purpofc,  he  invited 
that  prince  to  an  entertainment  ;  having,  before  he 
came,  hung  up  all  Holbein's  pieces  in  the  great  hall, 
in  the  beft  order,  and  placed  in  the  befl  light.  The 
king,  on  his  firft  entrance  into,  this  room,  was  fo 
charmed  with  the  fight,  that  he  afked  whether  fuch  an 
artift  was  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for  money  ?  Upon 
this,  Sir  Thomas  prefented  Holbein  to  his  majefty  ; 
who  immediately  tookhim  into  his  fervice,and  brought 
him  into  great  efleem  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by 
which  means  he  drew  a  vail  number  of  portraits.  But 
while  he  was  here,  there  happened  an  affair  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  he  not  been  pro- 
tected by  the  king;  On  the  report  of  this  painter's 
sharacter,  a  lord  of  the  firft  quality  came  to  fee  him 


when  he  was -drawing  a  figure  after  the  life.  Holbein 
fent  to  defire  his  lordfliip  to  defer  the  honour  of  his 
viiit  to  another  day  ;  which  the  nobleman  taking  for 
an  affront,  broke  open  the  door,  and  very  rudely  went 
up  flairs.  Holbein  hearing  a  noife,  came  out  of  his 
chamber  ;  and  meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell  into  a 
violent  pailion,  and  pufhed  him  backwards  from  the 
top  of  the  ftairs  to  the  bottom.  However,  immediate- 
ly reflecting  on  what  he  had  done ,  he  efcaped  from  the 
tumult  he  had  raifed,  and  made  the  belt  of  his  way  to 
the  king.  The  nobleman,  much  hurt,  though  not  fo 
much  as  he  pretended,  was  there  foon  after  him  j  and 
upon  opening  his  grievance,  the  king  ordered  Holbein 
to  afk  his  pardon.  But  this  only  irritated  the  noble- 
man the  more,  who  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  lefs 
than  his  life  ;  upon  which  the  king  fternly  replied, 
"  My.  lord,  you  have  not  now  to  do  with  Holbein, 
but  with  me  :  whatever  puniihment  you  may  contrive 
by  way  of  revenge  againfl  him,  fhall  certainly  be  in- 
flicted on  yourfelf.  Remember,  pray,  my  lord,  that 
I  can  whenever  I  pleafe  rqake  feven  lords  of  feven 
ploughmen,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein  of  -even 
feven  lords."  Holbein  died  of  the  plague  at  his  lodge- 
ings  at  Whitehall  in  1554.  "  *E  *s  amazing  (fays  De 
Piles),  that  a  man  born  in  Switzerland,  and  who  had 
never  been  in  Italy,  fhould  have  fo  good  zgrtjh,  and  fo 
fine  a  genius  for  painting."  He  painted  alike  in  every 
manner  ;  in  frefco,  in  water-colours,  in  oil,  and  in 
miniature.  His  genius  was  fufficiently  fhown  in  the 
hiftorical  ftyle,  by  two  celebrated  compofitions  which 
he  painted  in  the  hall  of  the  Stillyard  company.  He 
was  alfo  eminent  for  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which  he 
mowed  in  a  multitude  of  defigns  which  he  drew  for 
engravers,  ftatuaries,  jewellers,  &c.  and  he  had  this 
iingularity,  that  he  painted  with  his  left  hand. 

HOLCUS,  Indian  millet  or  corn  :  A  genus  of 
the  moncecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4th  order,  Gram'uta.  The  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite- 
is  an  nniflorous  or  biflorous  glume  ;  the  coralla  is  a 
glume  with  an  awn ;  there  are  three  flamina,  two 
ityles,  and  one  feed.  The  male  calyx  is  a  bivalved 
glume  ;  there  is  no  corolla,  but  three  ftamina. 

Species..  Of  this  genus  there  are  1 3  fpecies,  two  of 
which  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  mofl  remarkable  of 
thefeis  the  latanus,or  creeping  foft  grafsof  Hudfon  j  for 
the  defcription  and  properties  of  which  fee  Agricul- 
ture, n°  59.  The  mofl  remarkable  of  the  foreign 
fpecies  is  the  forghum.,  or  Guinea-corn.  The  flalks 
are  large,  compact,  and  full  eight  feet  high.  In  Se- 
negal the  fields  are  entirely  covered  with  it.  The  ne- 
groes, who  call  it  guiamot,  cover  the  ears  when  ripe  CCXXXV 
with  its  own  leaves  to  fhelter  it  from  the  fparrows, 
which  are  very  mifchievous  in  that  country.  The 
grain  made  into  bread,  or  otherwife  ufed,  is  eftecmed 
very  wholefome.  With  this  the  flaves  in  the  Well 
Indies  are  generally  fed,  each  being  allowed  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  every  day.  The  juice  of  the  ftalks  is 
fo  agreeably  lufcious,  that,  if  prepared  as  the  fagar- 
canes,  they  would  afford  an  excellent  fugar.  The  ne- 
groes on  the  coafl  of  Guinea  make  of  two  kinds  of 
millet  a  thick-grained  pap  called  coujeous,  which  is 
common  food. 

HOLD,  the  whole  interior  cavity  or  belly  of  a 
flrip,  or  all  that  part  of  her  iniide  which  is  compre- 
hended 
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Holder     hended  between  the  floor  and  lower-deck  through- 
II         out  her  whole  length. — This  capacious  apartment  ufu- 
Holdf-     aiiy  contains  the  ballaft,  provifions,  and  f  tores  of  a  fhip 
>  wo*  '  .  of  war.  and  the  principal  part  of  the  cargo  in  a  mer- 
chantman.  The  difpofition  of  thefe  articles  with  re- 
gard to  each  other  naturally  falls  under  confideration 
in  the  article  Stowa  g  e  :  it  fuifices  in  this  place  to  fay, 
that  the  places  where  the  ballaft,  water,  provifions, 
and  liquors  arc  flowed,  are  known  by  the  general 
name  of  the  hold.    The  feveral  ftore-rooms  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  bulk-heads,   and  are  deno. 
minated  according  to  the  articles  which  they  contain, 
the/ail-room,  the  bread-room,  the  fifh-room,  thcjpi- 
r it-room,  &c. 

HOLDER  (William),  a  learned  and  philofophi- 
cal  Englifhman,  was  born  in  Nottinghamfliire,  edu- 
cated in  Pembroke-hall  Cambridge,  and  in  1642  be- 
came rector  of  Blechiugdon  of  Oxford.     In  1660  he 
proceeded  D.  D.  was  afterwards  canon  of  Ely,  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  canon  of  St  Paul's,  fub-dean  of 
the  royal  chapel,  and  fab-almoner  to  his  majefty.  He 
was  a  very  accomplilhed  perfon, and  withalagreat  vir- 
tuofo  :  and  he  wonderfully  diftinguilhed  himfelf,  by 
making  a  young  gentleman  of  diitinction  who  was 
born  deaf  and  dumb  to  fpeak.  This  gentleman's  name 
was  Alexander  Popham,  fon  of  colonel  Edward  Pop- 
ham,  who  was  fome  time  an  admiral  in  the  fervice  of 
the  long  parliament.  The  cure  was  performed  by  him 
in  his  houfe  at  Blechingdon  in  1659  ;  but  Popham  lo- 
fing  what  he  had  been  taught  by  Holder  after  f>j  was 
called  home  to  his  friends,  was  fent  to  DrWallis,  who 
brought  him  to  his  fpeech  again.  Holder  publilhed  a 
book,  intitled  "  the  Elements  of  Speech  ;  an  eflay  of 
inquiry  into  the  natural  Production  of  Letters  :  with 
an  appendix  concerning  perfons  that  are   deaf  and 
dumb,  1669,"  8vo.     In  the  appendix  he  relates  how 
foon,  and  by  what  methods,  he  brought  Popham  to 
fpeak.     In  1678,  he  publilhed  in  4to  "  a  Supplement 
to  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  of  July  1670,  with 
fome  reflections  on  Dr  Wallis's  letter  there  inferted." 
This  was  written  to  claim  the  glory  of  having  taught 
Popham  to  fpeak,  which  Wallis  in  the  faid  letter  had 
claimed  to  himfelf;  upon  which  the  Doctor  foon  af- 
ter publilhed  "  a  Defence  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  Philofophical  Transactions,  particularly  thofe  of 
July  1670,  in  anfwer  to  the  Cavils  of  Dr  William 
Holder,  1678,"  4to;  Holder  was  fkilled  in  the  theo- 
ry and  practice  of  mufic,  and  wrote  "a  Treatifeof  the 
■  natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  1694," 
8vo.  He  wrote  alfo  '<  a  Difcourfe  concerning  Time, 
with  Application  of  the  natural  Day,  lunar  Month, 
and  folar  year,  &c.  1694/'  8vo.     He  died  at  Amen 
Corner  in  London,  January  24.  1696-7,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  St  Paul's. 

HOLDERNESS,  a  peninfula  in  the  Eaft-Ridiug 
©fYorkfliire,  having  the  German  fea  on  the  eaft,  and 
the  Humber  on  thefouth.  It  had  the  title  of  an  earl- 
dom, now  extinct. 

HOLDSWORTH  (Edward),  a  very  polite  and 
elegant  icholar,  was  born  about  1688,  and  trained  at 
Whichever  fchool.  He  was  thence  elected  demy  of 
Magdalen  collegf,0xford,injulyi705;  tookthedegree 
of  M.  A.  in  April  1711  :  become  a  college- tutor,  and 
had  many  pupils.  In  171  5,  when  he  was  to  be  chofen 
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into  a  fellowfhip,  he  refigned  his  demy/hip  and  left  the  Hokracc* 
college,  becaufe  unwilling  tofwear  allegiance  to  the  || 

new  government.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  fpent  Holinefi. 

in  travelhngwith  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as  '"—->' ' 

tutor :  in  1  741  and  1 744  he  was  at  Rome  in  this  ca- 
pacity He  died  of  a  fever  at  Lord  Digby's  houfc 
at  Colelhill  in  Warwicklhire,  December  30.  1747. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  «  Mufcipula,"  a  poem,  e- 
iteemed  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  and  of  which  there 
is  a  good  Enghlh  tranflation  by  Dr  John  Hoadly,  in 
vol.  5.  of  Dodfley's  Mifcellanies.  He  was  the  au. 
thoralfoofadiffertation,  intituled  «  Pharfalia,  and 
Philippi ;  or  the  two  Philippi  in  Virgil's  Georgics  at- 
tempted to  be  explained  and  reconciled  to  Hirtory 
1 741,"  4to  ;  and  of  "  Remarks  and  Diflertations  011 
Virgil ;  with  fome  other  cLflical  Obfervations,  pub- 
lifhed  with  feveral  notes  and  additional  remarks  by 
Mr  Spence,  1768,"  410.  Mr  Spencc  fpeaks  of  him 
in  Polymetis,  as  one  who  under  flood  Virgil  in  a  more 
niafterly  manner  than  any  perfon  he  ever  knew. 

HOLERACE^E,  (from  holus,  "pot-herbs)"  ;  the 
name  of  the  12th  order  in  Linnseiis's  fragments  of  a 
natural  method,  confifling  of  plants  which  are  ufed 
for  the  table,  and  enter  into  the  economy  of  domeflic 
affairs.     See  Botany,  p.- 459. 

HOLIBUT,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pleuronectes. 
HOLIDAY  (Dr   Barten),   a  learned  divine  and 
poet,  was  the  fon  of  a  taylor  in  Oxford,  and  born 
thereabout  the   year   1593.     He  ftudied  at  Chrift- 
church  college,  and  in  161 5  took  orders.  He  was  be- 
fore admired  for  hisfkill  in  poetry  and  oratory  ;  and 
now  diftingailhinghimfelf  by  his  eloquence  and  popu- 
larity as  a  preacher,  he  had  two  benefices  conferred  on 
him  in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford.    In  1618,  he  went  as 
chaplain  to  Sir  Francis  Stewart,  when  he  accompa- 
nied Count  Gondamore  to  Spain.    Afterwards  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  king,  and  before  the  year  1626 
was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford.  In  1642 
he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  ;-  near  which 
place  he  flickered  himfelf  during  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion ;   but  after    the   refloration  returned  to  his 
archdeaconry,  where  he  died  in  1661.     His  works 
are,  1.  Twenty  fermons,  publilhed  at  different  times. 
2.  Philofophice  polito-barbarce  fpecimen,  4to.      3.  Sur-  ' 

vey  of  the  world,  a  poem  in  ten  books,  octavo.  4.  A 
tranflation  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Periius, 
5.  Technogamia,  or  the  marriage  of  the  arts,  a 
comedy. 

HOLINESS,  or  Sanctity  ;  a  quality  which  con- 
ftitutes  or  denominates  a  perfon  or  thing  holy  ;  i.  e. 
pure,  or  exempt  from  fin.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed 
in  refpect  of  perfons  and  things  that  are  facred, 
/'.  e.  fet  apart  to  the  fervice  of  God,  and  the  ufes  of 
religion. 

Holiness,  isalfo  atitleor  quality  attributed  to  the 
pope  ;  as  that  ofmajejly  is  to  kings.  Even  kings, when 
writing  to  the  pope,  addrefshim  under  the  venerable 
appellation  of  Tour  Holinefs,  or  Holy  Father  ;  in  La- 
tin, Santtiffune  or  Beatijh/ie  Pater.  Anciently  the 
fame  title  was  given  to  all  bifliops.  The  Greek  empe- 
rors alfo  were  addrefled  under  the  title  of  Holinefs, 
in  regard  of  their  being  anointed  with  holy  oil  at 
their  coronation.  Dc  Cange  adds,  that  fome  of  the 
kings  of    England  have   had    the  fame  attribute; 
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Holiafhed    that  the  orientals  have  frequently  refufed  it  to  the 

H         pope. 
Holland-        HOLINSHED  (Raphael),  an  Englifh  hiftonan  fa- 
mous for  the  Chronicles  under  his  name,wasdefcended 
from  a  family  that  lived  at  Bofely  in  Cheihire  ;    but 
neither  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  fcarcely  any  circum- 
ftances  of  his  life,  are  known.  However,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  conliderable  learning,  and  to 
have  had  a  genius  particularly  adapted  for  hiftory. 
His  Chronicles of  England,  Scttland,  andlreland,wcrc 
firft  published  at  London  in  1570,  in  2  vols  folio  ;  and 
then  in  1587,  in  3  vols.  In  this  fecond  edition  feve- 
ral  iheets  in  the  2d  and  3d  vols  were  caftrated  for  con- 
taining fome  parages  difagreeable  to  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  ;  but  the  castrations  havefince  been 
printed  apart.     Holinflied  was  not  the  fole  compiler 
of  this  work,  being  aflifted   in  it   by  feveral  other 
hands.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  ;  but  from 
his  will,  which  is  prefixed  to  Hearne's  edition  of 
Cambdens  Annals,  it  appears  to  have  happened  be- 
tween 1578  and  1582. 

HOLLAND  (Philemond),  M.  D.  commonly  call- 
ed the  Translator  general  of  bis  age,  was  educated  in 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  fchoolmafter  at  Coventry,  where  he  alfo  practifed 
phyfic.  He  translated  Livy,  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory. 
Plutarch's  Morals,  Suetonius,  AmmianusMarcellinus, 
Xenophon's  Cyrc?osdia,  and  Cambden's  Britannia, 
into  Englifh \  and  the  geographical  part  of  Speed's 
Theatre  of  Great  Britain  into  Latin.  The  Britan- 
nia, to  which  he  made  many  ufeful  additions,  was  the 
moft  valuable  of  his  works.  It  is  furprifing,  that  a 
man  of  two  profeffions  could  find  time  to  translate  fo 
.  much  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  date  of  the  Cyropse- 
dia,  that  he  continued  to  tranflatetill  he  was  80  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1636,  aged  85.  He  made  the 
following  epigram  upon  wriiing  a  large  folio  with  a 
fingle  pen . 

With  one  fole  pen  I  wrote  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goofe  c^uiil  -, 
A  pen  it  was  when  it  1  took, 

And  a  pen  I  leave  it  ilill. 

Holland,  the  largeft  of  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
rinces,  divided  into  South  and  North  Holland,  the 
latter  of  which  is  alfo  called  Weft  Friejland,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  weft  by  the  German  ocean,  or  north  fea  ;  to 
the  eaft  by  the  Zuyder-fee,  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
and  part  of  Gelderland  ;  to  the  fouth  by  Dutch  Bra- 
bant and  Zealand  -,  and  to  the  north  by  the  Zuyder- 
fee.  Its  greateft  extent  from  north  to  fouth,  including 
the  i(land  of  Texel,  is  about  90  Englifh  miles ;  but 
from  eaft  to  weft  its  extent  varies  from  40  to  25.  To 
defend  it  againft  the  fea,  dykes  have  been  erected  at 
an  immenfe  expence,  and  innumerable  canals  cut  to 
drain  it,  as  being  naturally  very  lowandmarfhy.  Some 
parts  of  the  province  are  very  fruitful  in  corn  ;  but  the 
greater  parts  confiftin  rich  paftures,wherein  arc  kept 
large  herds  ofkine,whichfupply  them  with  incredible 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe.  Of  the  latter,  that  of 
Edam,  in  North  Holland,  is  highly  efteemed.  The 
many  rivers  and  canals  that  intcrfect  the  provinceare 
©f  great  advantage  to  its  commerce,  but  contribute  to 
render  the  air  foggy  and  unwholesome.  There  is  a 
toramunicaiion  by  water  betwixt  almoft  every  town  and 


village.  Towards  the  middle  alfo  of  the  province  are  Holland, 
great  numbers  of  turf-pits.     It  is  lb  populous,  that  New  Hol- 
the  numberof  the  inhabitants  is  computed  at  1,200.000.  .  la1**' 
In  point  of  cleanlinefs  no  country  lurpafles,  and  few 
come  up  to  it,  efpecially  in  North  Holland,  and  that 
even  in  the  villages.  From  the  counts  of  Holland  this 
province  devolved,  in  1436,  to  the  dukes  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  from  them  to  thehoufe  of  Auftria,  along  with 
the  other  provinces.  The  ftates  of  Hollaud  and  Weft 
FrieSland  are  compofed  of  the  nobility  and  deputies  of 
the  towns  ;  of  thelatter  there  are  18  that  fend  depu- 
ties to  the  affembly  of  the  ftates,  which  is  held  at  the 
Hague.     The  grand  penfionary  is  a  perfon  of  great 
dignity  and  weight  in  this  affembly,  and  his  office  re- 
quires extraordinary  abilities.     There  are  alfo  two 
councils  compofed  of  deputies,  one  for  Southland  ano- 
ther for  North  Holland,  who  have  ihe  cognizance  of 
the  revenue  and  military  affairs.  The  whole  province 
fends  one  depnty  from  amang  the  nobleSTe  to  the  ftates 
general,  who  takes  precedence  of  all  others,  together 
with  three  or  four  more.     There  are  two  fupreme 
courts  of  judicature  for  Holland  and  Zealand  ;  viz.  the 
great  council  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  the  hof 
or  court  of  Holland.     To  thefe  appeals  lie  from  the 
towns  ;  but  the  caufes  of  noblemen  come  before  them 
in  the  firft  inftance.  With  refpect  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
government,  there  is  a  fynod  held  annually  hoth  in 
South  and  North  Holland,  of  which  the  former  con- 
tains eleven  claffes  and  the  latter  fix  ;  and  the  mini- 
fters of  both  together  amount  to  331.     In  the  whole 
province  are  37  towns,  8  boroughs,  and  400  villages* 
— For  the  hiftory,  fee  United  Provinces. 

Holland,  one  of  the  divisions  .of  Lincolnshire  in 
England.  It  fo  much  refembles  the  province  of  that 
name  upon  the  continent,  in  moft  refpecls,  being  low 
and  marfhy,  with  the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  canals  run- 
ning through  ir,  that  it  muSl  either  have  had  its  name 
from  thence,  or  on  the  fame  account.  On  the  eaft  it 
has  what  the  ancient  geographers  call  JEft uarium Me- 
taris,  now  the  Walhes,  which  are  overflowed  at  high 
water,  and  part  of  Cambridgefhire  on  the  fouth.  The 
lower  part  of  it  is  full  of  bogs  and  marfhes,  and  has 
huge  banksto  defend  it  againft  the  fea  and  landfloods. 
The  ground  is  fwfoft,  that  horfesare  worked  unfhod  j. 
and  it  produces  plenty  of  grafs,  but  little  corn. — . 
The  whole  tract  Seems  to  have  been  gained  from  the 
fea  j  and  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  thelatter 
of  which  was  unpaflable ;  but  Since  the  fens  have  been 
drained,  the  lands  are  grown  more  folid,  and  the  inha- 
bitants fow  cole-feed  upon  them  to  their  great  profit- 
Though  there  are  no  ftones  to  be  found  in  or  upon  the 
ground,  yet  moft  of  the  churches  are  of  ftone.  They 
have  no  freSh  water  but  from  the  clouds, which  ispre- 
ferved  in  pits  ;  but  if  thefe  are  deep,it  foon  turnsbrack- 
ifh. ;    and  if  they  are  Shallow,  they  foon  become  dry. 

Niw  Holland,  the  largeft  iSknd  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  10  to  44  deg.  S.  Lat.  and  between  no 
and  154  of  Long,  eaft  from  London.  It  received 
its  name  from  having  been  chiefly  explored  by  Dutch 
navigators.  The  land  firft  difcovered  in  thofe  parts- 
was  called  Eeirdraght  (Concord)  Land, from  the  name 
of  the  fhip  on  board  which  the  discovery  was  made, 
in  1616;  24  deg.  and  25  deg.  fouth.  In  1618,  ano- 
ther part  of  this  coaft;  nearly  in  15  deg. -fouth,  was. 

difcovered 
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New-Hol-  difcovered  by  Zeachen,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Am.  word  ifland,  and  others,  fimilar  to  it,  do  indeed  fignify  New-Hoi 

^Jand_  hetm  ^ADianen ,  though  a  different  part  from  what  a  trad  of  land  furrounded  by  fea,  yet  in  the  ufoal  ac-       load 

afterwards  received  the  nameof  Dieraen  sLandirom  ceptation  it  means  only  a  land  of  moderate   extent  ^~v 

Tafman,  which  is  the  fouthern  extremity,  in  latitude  furrounded  in  this  manner.    Were  it  otherwifc    we 

43  deg.     In  ,619,  Jan  Van  Edels  gave  his  name  to  might  call  the  whole  world  an  iiland,  as  it  is  every 

a  fouthern  part  or  New-Holland.     Another  part,  fi-  where  furrounded  by  the  fea  ;  and  in  fad,  Dionylms 

tuated  between  30  and  33  deg.  received  the  name  of  Perigetes  applies  this  term  to  it,  with  the  addition  of 

Leu-wen      Peter  Van  Nuitz  gave  his  name,  in  1627,  the  word  immenfe,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other  iflands. 

to  a  coaft  which  communicates  to  Leuwen  s  Land  The  belt  rule,  according  to  Mr  Stockdale    for  deter 

towards   the  weftward  ;  and  a  part  of  the  we/tern  mining  when  a  country  ought  to  lofe  the  name  of  ifland 

coaft,  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  bore  the  name  and  begin  to  be  called  a  continent,  is  when  it  begins  to 

of  De  Wits.     In  1628,   Peter  Carpenter,  a  Dutch-  lofe  the  advantages  of  an  infular  lituation       The  firft 

tman,  difcovered  the  great  gulph  01  Carpentaria,  be-  and  principal  of  thefe,  is  the  being  capable  of  an  union 

tween  10  and  20  deg.  fouth.     In  16^7,  Dampier,  an  under  one  government,  and  thence  deriving  a  fecurity 

Englifliman,  failed  from  Timor,  and  coafted  the  weft-  from  all  external  attacks  excepting  thofe  by  fea  j  but 

.  crn  parts  of  New  Holland.     In  1699,  he  left   Eng-  in  countries  of  great  extent,  this  is  not  only  difficult 

land,  with  a  defign  to  explore  this  country,  as  the  but  impoffible.    If  we  confider,  therefore,  New-Hol- 

.  Dutch  fupprefTed  whatever  difcoveries  had  been  made  land  as  extending  about  a  thouftnd  miles  every  way, 

by  them.     He  failed  along  the  weftern  coail  of  it,  we  fliall  find  that  its  claim  to  be  called  a  continent  i' 

from  28  ro  15  deg.     He  faw  the  land  of  Endraught  undoubted  ;  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  being  about 

and  of  Dc  Wit.     He  then  returned  to  Timor:  from  2400  Englifh  miles,  and  2300  from  north  to  fouth.  % 

whence  he  went  out  again  ;  examined  theilles  of  Pa-         This  coaft  was  firft  explored  by  Captain  Cook  in  Captain 

pua;  coafted  New  Guinea;  difcovered  the  paflage  that  the  year  1770  ;  but  his  ftay  was  too  fhort  to  examine  Cook's  a«> 

bearshis  name;  called  a  great  ifland  which  forms  this  the  nature  of  the  country  with  the  accuracy  which  he  count  of 

palfage  or  ftrait  on  the  eaft  iide,  Niw- Britain  ;  and  would  otherwife  have  done  had  he  continued  longer  !*"  C0UB* 

lailed  back  to  Timor  along  New-Guinea.  This  is  the  in  it.     In  general,  it  was  found  rather  barren  than   *** 

fame  Dampier  who,  between  1683  and  1691,  failed  otherwife.  Many  brooks  and  fprings  were  found  along 

round  the  world  by  changing  his  lhips.     Notwith-  the  eaftern  coaft,  but  no  river  of  any  confequence. 

■.  Handing  the  attempts  of  all  thefe  navigators,  however,  They  found  only  two  kinds  of  trees  ufeful  as  timber* 

the  eaftern  part  of  this  vaft  trad  was  totally  unknown  the  pine,  and  another  which  produces  a  fort  of  gum! 

.  till  Captain  Cook  made  his  late  voyages  ;  and  by  fully  They  found  threekindsof  palm-trees;  butfew  efculent 

exploring  that  part  of  the  coaft,  gave  his  country  an  plants,   though  there  are  abundance  of  fuch  as  mio-ht 

undoubted  title  to  the  pofleffion  of  it  ;  which  accord-  gratify  the  curiolity  of  the  botanift.     A  great  variety 

ingly  has  fince  been  taken  pofleffion  of  under  the  name  of  birds  were  met  with,  which  have  fince  been  particu- 

x         of  New  South  Wales.  larly  defcribed  ;  but  the  number  of  quadrupeds  bears 

Whether         Some  nave  difputed  whether  the  title  of  ifland  can  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  ani- 

the  name    be  properly  applied  to  a  country  of  fuch  vaft  extent,  mals.     The  moft  remarkable  infects  feen  at  this  time 

of  eminent  or  whether  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  denominated  a  were  the  green  ants  (a),  who  build  their  nefts  upon, 

belongs  to  continent;  while  others  have  replied,  that  though  the  trees  in  a  very  fmgular  manner. 

This- 


New-Hoi 
land. 


(a)  Thefe  little  animals  form  theirhabitations,  by  bending  down  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  gluing  the  ends  of 
them  together  fo  as  to  forma  purfe.  Though  thefe  leaves  are  as  broad  as  a  man's  hand,   they  perform  this  feat: 
by  main  ftrength,  thoufands  of  them  being  employed  in  holding  down  the  leaves,  while  multitudes  of  others 
apply  the  glutinous  matter.     Captain  Cook's  people  afcertained  themfelves  that  this  was  the  cafe,  by  fome- 
times  diftarbing  them  at  their  work  ;  in  which  cafe  the  leaf  always  fprung  up  with  an  elafticity  which  they 
could  not  have  fuppofed  that  fuch  minute  infects  were  capable  of  overcoming.     For  this  curiolity,  however,. 
they  fmarted  pretty  feverely  ;  for  thoufands  of  thefe  little  enemies  inftantly  threw  themfelves  upon  the  ag- 
greflbrs,  and  revenged  themfelves  by  their  bitesor  ftings  for  the  interruption  they  had  met  with.  Thefe  were 
little  lefs  painful  at  firft  than  the  fting  of  a  bee  ;  but  the  pain  did  not  laft  above  a  minute.     Another  Tpecies 
©f  ants  burrow  themfelves  in  the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  on  the  bark  of  trees  like  the  mifletoe,  and  which 
is  commonly  as  big  as  a  large  turnip.     When  this  is  cut,  it  appears  interfeded  with  innumerable  winding 
pailages  all  filled  with  thefe  animals;  notwithftanding  which,  th  e  vegetation  of  the  plant  fufFers  no  injury.  Thefe 
do  not  give  pain  by  their  ftings,  but  produce  an  intolerable  itching  by  crawling  about  on  the  fkin.     They 
are  about  the  lize  of  the  fmall  red  ant  in  Britain.     Another  fort,  which  do  not  molefl  in  any  manner,  re- 
femble  the  white  ants(fee  Termes)  of  the  Eaft-Indies.   They  conftrud  nefts  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  a 
man's  head  on  the  branches  of  trees  ;  the  outfides  being  compofed  of  fome  vegetable  matter  along  with  a  gluti- 
nous fubftance.  On  breaking  the  outer  crufts  of  thefe  hives,  innumerable  cells  appear  f warming  with  inhabitants, 
in  a  great  variety  of  winding  directions,  all  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with  feveral  other  nefts  upon 
the  fame  tree.  They  have  alfo  another  houfe  built  on  the  ground,  generally  at  the  root  of  a  tree  ;  formed  like 
an  irregular  fided  cone  ;  fometimes  more  than  fix  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter.   The  outlide  of 
thefe  is  of  well-tempered  chy  about  two  inches  thick  ,  and  within  are  the  cells,  which  have  no  opening  out- 
ward.    One  of  thefe  is  their  fummer  and  the  other  their  winter  dwelling,  commiuiicating  with  each  other 
by  a  large  avenue  leading  to  the  ground,  and  by  a  fubterraneous  paflage.    The  ground  ftrudurcs  are  proof 
againft  wet,.  which  thofe  on  the  branches  are  nou 
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New-Hoi-       This  country  has  row  become  an  object  of  more  longer,  by  failing  twice  acrofs  the  Atlantic.     The  New-Hoi* 

land.       confequencc  than  formerly,  by  reafon  of  the  eftablilh-  calms,  however,  fo  frequent  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,      land. 
'       IT""  ment  of  a  Britilh  colony  in  it  ;  where  the  criminals  feemof  themfelves  to  be  a  fufficient  inducement  for  na-  w- -v— — ' 
Settlement  condemned  to  be  tranfported  arc  fent  to  pafs  their  time  vigators  to  preferve  a  wefterly  courfe  ;  and  even  the 
of  a  Britifli  of  fervitude.  Before  this  plan  was  refolved  on  by  go-  iflands  at  which  it  is  fo  neceflary  to  touch,  are  not  far 
colony  in    vernment,  another  had  been  difcufled,  viz.  that  of  em-  diftant  from  the  x^mericancoaft.  The  returning  tracks 
New-Hot-  ploying  thefe  criminals  in  workhoufes  ;  and  Judge  of  Captain  Cook's  three  voyages  are  all  within  a  little 
land.           Blackftone,  with  Mr  Eden  and  Mr  Howard,  had  con-  fpace  of  the  45th  degree  of  weft  longitude,  which  is 
fidered  of  the  heft  method  of  putting  it  in  execution  :  even  10  degrees  farther  weft  than  Cape  St  Roque  ; 
but  though  this  plan  had  been  approved  by  parliament  and  that  courfe  appears  to  have  been  taken  volun- 
as  early  as   1779,  fome  difficulties  always  occured,  tarily,  without  any  extraordinary  inducement, 
which  prevented  its  going  forward;  and  at  length,  on         During  the  time  of  their  ft^y  at  Santa  Cruz  the 
the  6th  of  December  1 786,  orders  were  iflued  by  his  weather  had  beenvery  moderate ;  the  barometer  about 
majefty  in  council  for  making  a  fettlement  on  .New-  30  inches;  and  the  thermometer  never  above  72  ;  as 
Holland,   eftabliihing  a  court  of  judicature  in  the  they  approached  the  Cape  Verd  iflands  it  rofe  to  82, 
colony,  and  other  regulations  neceflary  on  the  oc-  and  did  not  exceed  82°  51' all  the  Way  from  thence  to 
cafion.   The  whole  received  the  complete  fanction  of  Rio  Janeiro.     Here  they  met  with  a  very  favourable 
the  legiflature  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787.  The  reception,  contrary  to  that  which  Captain  Cook  expe- 
•  fquadron  appointed  for  putting  the  deiignin  execution  riencedonafimilaroccaiion.  Provlfions  were  fo  cheap, 
I>egan  to  aflemble  at  the  Mother  Bank,  the  place  of  that  though  the  allowance  of  meat  was  fixed  by  the  go- 
rendezvous,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  on  the  16th  of  vernor  at  20  ounces  per  day,  the  men  were  victualled 
March  1787.     It  conflfted  of  the  Sirius  frigate  Cap-  completely  at  3|  each,  including  rice,  vegetables,  and 
tain  John  Hunter,  the  Supply  armed  tender  Lieute-  every  other  neceflary.    Wine  was  not  at  this  time  to 
nant  H.  L.  Ball ;  three  ftore-lhips,  the  Golden-grove,  be  had  except  at  an  advanced  price ;  but  rum  was  laid 
Fifhburn,  and  Borrowdale,  for  carrying  provi lions  and  in,  and  fuch  feeds  and  plants  procured  as  were  thought 
ftores  for  two  years;  and  laftly,  fix  tranfports,  the  Scar-  moft  likely  toflourilhin  New  South  Wales;  particularly 
-borough  and  Lady  Penrhyn  from  Portfmouth,  the  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  cochineal  fig.  An  hun- 
Friendlhip  and  Charlotte  from  Plymouth,  and  the  dred  facks  of  caflada  werelikewife  purchafed  as  afub- 
PrinceofWalesandAlexanderfrom  Woolwich.Thefe  flitute  for  bread,  if  it  ihould  happen  to  be  fcarce.    By 
were  to  carry  the  convicts,  with  a  detachment  of  marin-  the  kindnefs  of  the  viceroy  alfo,  fome  deficiencies  in  the 
es  in  each  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  fervice  ;  military  ftores  were  made  up  from  the  royal  arfenal, 
the  largeft  where  reflftance  was  moft  expected,  viz.  in  and  every  afliftance  given  which  the  place  could  afford, 
thofe  which  carried  the  greateft  number  of  male  con-  They  arrived  here  on  the  5th  of  Auguft  1787,  and  fet 
victs.     On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Phillip  at  the  fta-  fail  on  the  4th  of  September,  receiving  as  the  laftcom- 
tion,  he  hoifted  his  flagon  board  the  Sirius  as  commo-  pliment  from  the  governor  a  falute  of  21  guns, 
doreof  the  fquadron  ;  and  the  embarkation  being  com-  From  Rio  Janeiro  the  fleet  had  a  fine  run  to  Table 
pleted,  he  gave  the  lignal  to  weigh  anchor  on  the  13th  Bay,  in  the  fouthern  extremityof  Africa,  which  they 
of  May  at  day -break.     The  number  of  convicts  was  accomplished  in  39  days  ;  were  they  took  in  the  re- 
778,  of  whom  558  were  men.     They  touched  at  the  freihments  meant  to  fupply  them  during  the  remainder 
iflandof  Teneriffeon  the  3d  of  June,  without  meeting  of  the  voyage.  Here  they  arrived  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
with  any  bad  accident.     Here  they  ftaid  a  week,  in  ber;  and  having  fupplied  themfelves  with  a  great  nuni- 
order  to  procure  fuch  refreshments  as  were  neceflary  ber  ol  live  flock,  they  fet  fail  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
for  preventing  the  diforders  moftly  to  be  dreaded  in  ber,  but  were  long  impeded  by  contrary  winds  from 
•fuch  a  long  and  perilous  voyage.  In  this  they  fucceeded  the  foutheaft.  On  the  25th  they  were  only  80  leagues 
to  their  wilh;  and  were  about  to  depart  on  the  9th  of  dillantfrom  the  Cape,  when  Governor  Phillip  left  the 
Tune,  when  it  was  difcovered  that  one  of  the  convicts  Sirius  and  went  on  board  the  Supply  tender  ;  in  hopes, 
had  made  his  efcape,  having  found  means  to  cut  away  by  leaving  the  convoy,  to  gain  fufficient  time  for  exa- 
a.  boat  and  make  off  with  it.     He  offered  himfelf  as  a  mining  the  country  round  Botany  Bay,  that  the  moft 
failor  aboard  a  Dutch  veflel  at  that  time  in  the  har-  proper  fituation  for  the  new  colony  might  be  chofen  ' 
bour,  but  was'refufeu  ;  on  which  he  attempted  to  con-  before  the  tranfports  ihould  arrive.  They  now  met  with 
ceal  himfelf  in  a  cove.  In  this  he  would  probably  have  favourable  winds,  blowing  generally  in  very  flrong 
fucceeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the  boat  which  he  could  gales  from  the  north  welt,  weft,  and  louthweft.    The 
not  conceal;  fo  that  he  was  foon  difcovered  and  brought  wind  fhiftedonly  once  to  the  eaft,  but  did  not  continue         . 
back  to  the  fhip,  where,  however,  he  obtained  his  par-  in  that  direction  above  a  few  hours.  On  the  3d  of  Ja-  They  ar- 
don  from  the  governor.  nuary  1  788  theSupply  came  within  fight  of  New  South  rive  at 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  fleet  fet  fail  from  Santa  Wales;  but  the  winds  then  became  variable,  and  a  cur-  New -Hoi- 

Cruz  in  the  iflandofTeiieritfe,  and  on  the  18th  came  rent,  which  attimesfetvery  flrongly  tothefouthward,  ^and# 

in  fight  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  where  they  fleered  impeded  her  courfe  fo  much,   that'it  was  not  till  the 

for  St  Jago  ;   but  the  want  of  a  favourable  wind  and  l8ih  of  the  month  that  ihe  arrived  at  Botany  Bay. 
other  circumftancer  prevented  their  getting  in;  fothat         Governor  Phillip  no  fooncr  landed  than  he  had  an  rnterv;eW. 

as  Governor  Phillip  did  not  chufe  to  wafte  time,  they  opportunity  of  converfiiig  with  the  natives,  who  were  with  the 

did  not  touch  land  till  they  came  to  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  aflembled  on  fhore.     As  it  was  the  intention  of  this  natives* 

toaft  of  Brafil.    It  may  feem  furprifmg,  that  a  voyage  gentleman  to  conciliate  if  poflible  their  friendlhip,  he 

to  the  eaftward,  which  of  itfelf  may  be  accounted  of  ufed  every  method  at  this  firfl;  interview  to  infpire them 

fefickm  length,  ihould  thus  be  wilfully  made  fo  much  with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  Europeans,  for  this  pur- 
port 
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■  pofc  he  prefen'ted  them  with  beads  and  other  trifling 
ornaments,  which  th  ey  feemed  pleafed  to  wear,  though 

'  Captain  Cook  found  them  vety  indifferent  about  any 
kind  of  finery  he  could  furniih  them  with.  They 
feemed,  according  to  the  account  of  that  celebrated  na- 
vigator, to  be  fo  attached  to  their  own  ornaments,  that 
they  made  no  account  of  any  thing  elfe.  They  recei- 
ved indeed  fuch  things  as  were  given  them,  but  made 
no  ofFer  to  return  any  thing  in  exchange  ;  nor  could 
they  be  made  to  comprehend  that  any  thing  of  the 
kind  was  wanted.  Many  of  the  prefents  which  they 
had  received  were  found  afterwards  thrown  away  in 
the  woods. 

Governor  Phillip  having  parted  with  his  new  ac- 

■  quain  tances  in  a  friendly  manner,next  fet  about  an  exa- 
mination of  the  country  about  Botany  Bay,  which  had 

"  been  ftrongly  recommended  by  Captain  Cook  as  the 
moil  eligible  place  for  a  fettlement.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  thebayitfelf  was  veryinconvenient  for  (hip- 
ping; being  expofed  to  the  eafterly  winds,  and  fo  {hal- 
low that  fliips  even  of  a  moderate  burden  could  not 
get  far  enough  within  land  to  be  fheltered  from  the  fury 
of  the  ocean.  Neither  did  the  land  about  any  part  of 
this  bay  appear  an  eligible  lituation  for  a  colony  ;  being 
in  fome  places  entirely  fwampy,  in  others  quite  defti- 
tute  of  water.  Point  Sutherland  feemed  to  afford  the 
iituation  moft  free  from  objections,  but  the  lhips  could 
not  approach  it ;  and  even  here  the  ground  feemed  to 
be  univerfally  damp  and  fpungy  :  fo  that,  on  the  whole, 
finding  no  place  within  the  compafs  of  the  bay  proper 
for  the  new  fettlement,  they  found  themfelves  obliged 
to  remove  fomewhere  elfe. 

The  reft  of  the  fleet  arrived  in  two  days  after  the 
Supply  ;  and  that  no  time  might  be  loft,  Governor 
Phillip  ordered  the  ground  about  Point  Sutherland  to 
be  cleared,  and  preparations  to  be  made  for  landing, 
while  h  e  went  with  fe  vend  officers  in  three  boats  to  ex- 
amine Port  Jackfon,  which  was  only  three  leagues  di- 
ltant.     Here  they  had  the  fatisfaction  to  find  one  of 
the  fined  harbours  in  the  world,  where  iooofailof  the 
line  might  ride  in  perfect  fafety.     On  examining  the 
different  coves,  one  was  preferred  which  had  a  fine  run 
of  fpring  water,  and  where  fhips  could  anchor  fo  clofe 
to  the  more,  that  at  a  very  fmall  expence  quays  might 
be  conftrufted  for  loading  and  unloading  the  largeft 
veiTcls.  This  was  named  by  the  governor  Sydney  Cove, 
in  honour  of  Lord  Sydney,  and  the  country  around  it 
deftined  for  the  place  of  fettlement.     It  is  about  half 
a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  the  en- 
trance.   On  the  governor's  return  to  Botany  Bay,  the 
reports  made  to  him  concerning. the  adjacent  country 
were  fo  exceedingly  unfavourable,  that  orders  were 
immediately  given  for  the  removal  of  the  fleet  to 
Port  Jackfon.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  therefore, 
the  governor  failed  from  Botany  Bay,  and  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  fleet.     In  the  mean  time,,  they 
were  furprifed  by  the  app'earance  of  two  other  Euro- 
pean veflels,  which  had  been  firft  feen  off  Botany  Bay 
on  the  24th.     Thefe  were  found   to  be  two  French 
fliips,  named  the  Ajlrolabe  and  Bouffo/e,  which  had 
left  France  on  a  voyage  of  difcovery  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  Fa  Peyroufe,  in  the  year  1785..  They  had 
touched  at  the  i (land  of  Santa  Catharina  on  the  coaft 
of  Brafil,  and  from  thence  gone  by  the  extremity  of 
South  America  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  they  had 
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run  along  by  the  coafts  of  Chili  and  California  ;  after  Ncw-Hol- 
which  they  had  vilitcd  Eaftcr  I  (land,  Nooika  Sound, 
Coak's  river,  Kamtfchatka,  Manilla,  the  Ifles  des  Na- 
vigateurs,  Sandwich,  and  the  Friendly  Ides.     They 
had  alfo  attempted  to  land  on  Norfolk  Ifland,  but 
found   it   impoffible   on    account    of    the  fnrf.     Du- 
ring the  whole  voyage  none  were  loft  by  (icknefs  ;  but 
two  boats  crews  had  unfortunately  perifhed  in  a  furf 
on  the  north  weft  coaft  of  America  ;  and  at  Mafuna, 
one  of  the  lflss  des  Navigateun,  M.  L'Angle,  captain 
of  the  Aflrolabe,  with  12  of  his  people,  officers  and 
men,  were  murdered  by  the  favages.     This  was  the 
more  furprifing,  as  there  had  been  an  uninterrupted 
friendihip  with  them  from  the  time  the  French  touched 
at  theifland,  till  that  unfortunate  moment  M.  L'Angle 
had  gone  afliore  with  two  long  boats  for  the  purpofe  of 
filling  fome  water-cafks.     His  party  amounted  to  40 
men  ;  and  the  natives,  from  whom  the  French  had  al- 
ready  received  abundance  of  refrefhments,  did  not  fhow 
any  lignsof  anhoftile  difpofition  :  But  from  whatever 
motive  their  refentment  was  excited,  the  men  had  no 
fooner  begun  to  get  out  the  boats,  than  the  favages 
made  a  moft  furious  and  unexpected  affault  with  ftones. 
In  this  encounter  M.  L'Angle  himfelf,  with  the  people 
abovementioned,fell  a  facrifice  to  the  treachery  of  thefe 
barbarians.    The  remainder  of  the  party  efcaped  with 
great  difficulty :   the  fhips  having  at  that  time  parted  a* 
point  of  land  whrch  intercepted  th  eir  view  of  th  e  affray. 
The  convicts  and  others  deftined  to  remain  in  New 
South  Wales  being  landed,  no  time  was  loft  in  begin- 
ning to  clear  ground  for  an  encampment,  ftore-houfes, 
&c.     The  work,  however,  went  on  but  (lowly,  partly 
owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  co» 
victs,  which  indeed  was  naturally  to  be  expected  con- 
fidering  their  former  way  of  life.  Neverthelefs,  by  the 
end  of  thefirft  week  of  February,  the  plan  of  an  encamp- 
ment was  formed,  and  places  were  marked  out  for  dif- 
ferent purpofes,  fo  that  the  colony  already  began  toaf- 
fume  fome  appearance  of  order  and  regularity.     The 
materials  and  frame- work  of  a  flight  temporary  habita- 
tion for  the  governor  had  been  brought  out  from  Eng- 
land ready  formed, which  werelandedand  puttogether 
with  as  much  expedition  as  cirenmftances  would  allow. 
Hofpital  tents  were  alfo  erected  ;  and  the  ficknefs 
which  foon  took  place  fhowed  the  propriety  of  fo  do- 
ing.    In  the  paflage  from  the  Cape  there  had  been  but. 
little  ficknefs,  and  few  of  the  convicts  had  died  ;  but  a 
little  time  after  they  landed  a  dyfentery  began  to  pre- 
vail, which  proved  fatal  in  feveral  inftances-,  and  the 
fcurvy  began  to  rage  with  great  violence,  fo  that  the 
hofpital- tents  were  foon  filled- with  patients.  The  dif- 
order  proved  the  more  virulentas  frefh  proviiions  could 
but  rarely  be  obtained;  nor  were  efculent  vegetables 
often  obtained  in  fuch  plenty  as  could  produce  any 
material  alleviation  of  the  complaint  :  the  only  reme- 
dy for  the  dyfentery  was  found   to  be  a  kind  of  red 
gum,  produced  in  plenty  by  the  trees  growing  upon 
this  coaft.     The  yellow  gum  has  the  fame  properties, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  a  moft  violent  ftorm 
of  thunder  and  lightning ^eftroyed  rive  of  thefheep 
which  had  a  fhed  erected  for  them  under  a  tree,  which 
proved  a  prelude  to  other  misfortunes  among  the  cattle. 
The  encampment,  however,  was  carried  on  with  great 
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alacrity  ;  the  foundation  of  the  ftore-houfes  were  laid , 
and  every  thing  began  to  wear  a  promifing  appearance. 
On  the  7th  of  the  month  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment was  eftablifhed  in  the  colony,  with  all  the  folem- 
nity  which  could  poffibly  be  given :  the  governor  made 
a  proper  fpeech  to  the  convicts,  reminding  them  of  the 
lituation  in  which  they  flood  ;  and  that  now,  if  they 
continued  their  former  practices,  it  was  impoffible  they 
could  hope  for  mercy  if  detected  ;  neither  could  they 
expect  to  efcape  detection  in  fo  fmall  a  focicty.  Of- 
fenders, therefore,  he  faid,  would  certainly  be  punch- 
ed with  the  utmoft  rigour;  though  fuch  as  behaved 
themfelves  in  a  proper  manner,  might  always  depend 
upon  encouragement.  He  particularly  noticed  theille- 
gal  intercourfe  betwixt  the  fexes,  as  a  practice  which 
encouraged  profligacy  in  c\ery  refpect :  for  which 
reafon  he  recommended  marriage  :  and  this  exhorta- 
tion feemed  not  to  be  altogether  in  vain,  as  14  marria- 
ges were  celebrated  that  very  week  in  confequence. 
Heavy  rains  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  this 
month,  which  fliowed  the  neceflity  of  going  on  with 
the  work  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  want  of  carpenters, 
however,  prevented  this  from  being  done  fo  expedi- 
tioufly  as  could  have  been  wiihed.  Only  16  of  thefe 
could  be  hired  from  all  the  fhips ;  and  no  more  than 
12  of  the  convicts  were  of  this  profeffion,  of  whom  fe- 
veral  were  fick  ;  fo  that  the  party  were  by  far  too  few 
for  the  work  they  had  to  perform.  An  hundred  con- 
victs were  added  as  labourers ;  but  with  every  effort  it 
was  found  impoffible  to  complete  either  the  barracks 
or  the  huts  for  the  officers  as  foon  as  could  be  wifhed. 
On  the  14th  of  February  a  fmall  party  was  fent  out 
to  fettle  on  Norfolk  lQand,  who  have  fince  eftablifhed 
a  colony  there  which  promifes  to  be  of  confiderable  uti- 
lityf.  It  was  foon  found,  however,  abfolutelyneceffa- 
ry  to  make  examples  of  fome  of  the  convicts  at  Port 
Jackfon.  Towards  the  end  of  February  it  was  found 
necefTary  to  convene  a  criminal  court,  in  which  fix 
of  the  convicts  received  fentence  of  death.  One  who 
was  the  head  of  the  gang  was  executed  the  fame  day  ; 
one  of  the  reft  was  pardoned;  the  other  four  were 
reprieved,  and  afterwards  exiled  to  a  fmall  ifland  with- 
in the  bay,  where  they  were  kept  on  bread  and  water. 
They  had  frequently  robbed  both  the  floresand  other 
convicts.  The  fellow  who  was  executed,  and  two 
others,  had  been  detected  in  flealing  the  very  day  on 
which  they  received  a  week's  provifion  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  their  allowance  was  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  foldiers,  fpirituous  liquors  only  excepted. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  governor  went  out 
with  a  fmall  party  to  examine  Broken  Bay,  lying  about 
eight  miles  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackfon.  This 
was  found  very  extenfive,  with  many  openings.  One 
of  the  latter  ended  in  feveral  fmall  branches,  and  a 
large  lagoon,  which  they  could  not  at  that  time  exa- 
mine. Molt  of  the  land  about  the  upper  part  of  this 
branch  was  low  and  full  of  fwamps,  with  great  num- 
bers of  pelicans,  and»other  aquatic  birds.  Among  the 
reft  they  met  with  an  uncommon  bird  called  at  that 
time  the  Hooded  Cull,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  the 
fpecies  named  by  Mr  Latham  the  Cafpian  Ten:. 

From  this  northweft  branch  they  proceeded  acrofs 
the  bay  to  the  fouthweft  branch,  which  is  alfo  very 
extenfive,  with  a  fecond  opening  to  the  weftward  ca- 
pable of  affording  fhelter  to  almoft  any  number  of 


fhips,  with  depth  of  water  for  veffels  of  almofl  any  New-Hoi. 

burden.    The  land  was  found  much  higher  here  than      land.; 
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at  Port  Jackfon,  more  rocky,  and  equally  covered  with 
timber.  Large  trees  were  fecn  growing  even  on  the 
fummits  of  the  mountains,  which  appeared  totally  in- 
acceffible  to  the  human  fpecies.  Round  the  headland 
which  forms  the  fouthern  entrance  into  the  bay  is  a 
third  branch,  which  governor  Philip  thought  thefineft 
piece  of  water  he  had  ever  feen ;  which  for  that  rea- 
fon  he  honoured  with  the  name  of  Pit-water.  This 
branch,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  fufficient  to  contain 
all  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  latter  has  a 
bar  at  the  entrance  of  only  18  feet  at  low  water. 
Within  are  from  7  to  15  fathoms.  The  land  here  is 
more  level  than  on  the  fouthweft  branch,  and  fome  fi- 
tuations  are  proper  for  cultivation.  The  governor  de- 
termined to  have  returned  by  land,  in  order  to  explore 
the  country  betwixt  Port  Jackfon  and  Broken  Bay, 
but  the  continual  rains  prevented  him.  ja 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  French  fhips  departed,  Death  ofla 
little  intercourfe  having  pafTed  between  them  and  the  Receveur. 
Englifh  during  the  time  of  their  ftay.   While  the  for- 
mer remained  in  Botany  Bay, Father  laReceveur,who 
had  come  out  in  the  Aftrolabe  as  a  naturalifl,  died  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  battle  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Mafuna.  A  kind  of  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory,  with  the  following  infeription  : 
Hie  jacet  Le  Receveur 
E.  F.  F.  minimis  Gallias  facerdos, 
Phyficus  in  circumnavigatione 
Mundi 
Duce  De  La  Peyrouse, 
Ob.  17th,  Feb.  1788. 

This  monument,  however,  was  foon  after  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  natives;  on  which  Governor  Philip  caufed 
the  infeription  to  be  engraved  on  copper  and  nailed 
to  a  neighbouring  tree.  M.  de  la  Peyroufe  had  paid 
a  fimilar  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Clerke  at 
Kamtfchatka.  T« 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  governor,  attended  by  Excurfioni 
feveral  officers  and  a  fmall  party  of  marines,  fet  outon  into  the 
an  expedition  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  inteiior 
Their  firft  landing  was  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  cove  Part  °*  t^lt 
named  Shell-cove,  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  on  c#un  **' 
the  north  fide.  Proceeding  in  this  direction,  they  ar- 
rived with  great  labour  at  a  large  lake  furrounded  on 
all  fides  with  bog  and  marfhy  ground  to  a  confiderable 
extent,  and  in  which  they  frequently  plunged  up  to 
the  waift.  Here  they  obferved  that  bird  fo  rare  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  viz.  a  black  fwan.  On  be- 
ing fired  at,  it  rofe,  and  fhowed  that  its  wings  were 
edged  with  white,  the  bill  being  tinged  red.  They 
fpent  three  days. in  a  very  laborious  manner  in  paffing 
the  marfhes  and  fwamps  which  lie  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  harbour  :  and  here  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  obferving,  that  all  the  fmall  ftreams  which  de* 
fcend  into  Port  Jackfon  proceed  from  fwamps,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  ftagnation  of  the  water  in  the  low  grounds 
as  it  rifes  from  the  fprings.  On  leaving  thefe  low 
grounds,  they  found  them  fucceeded  by  a  rocky  and 
barren  country  ;  the  hills  covered  with  various  flower- 
ing fhrubs,  though  frequently  inacceffible  byreafonof 
various  natural  obftaclcs.  At  about  15  miles  diftancc 
from  the  fea,  the  governor  had  a  fine  view  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  country,  which  were  mountainous. 

To 
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New-Hoi-  To  the  moil  northerly  chain  of  thcfc  he  gave  the  name 
land,      of  Carmarthe7i,  and  to  the  mo  ft  fontherly  that  of  Lanf- 

>— — v 'down  Hills  ;    and  to  one  which  lay  between  thcfc  he 

gave  the  name  of  Richmond  Hill.  It  was  conjectured, 
that  a  large  river  muft  rife  from  thefe  mountains  ;  but 
there  was  now  aneceffity  for  returning.  On  the  22d, 
however,  another  expedition  was  undertaken.  Gover- 
nor Phillip  with  his  party  landed  near  the  head  of 
the  harbour.  Here  they  found  a  good  country  ;  but 
in  a  fhort  time  arrived  at  a  clofe  thicket  through  which 
they  found  it  impoflible  to  make  their  way,  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return.  Next  day,  by  keeping 
clofe  to  the  banks  of  a  fmall  creek,  they  made  a  lhift 
to  pafs  that  obftacle,  and  continued  their  courfe  for 
three  days  to  the  weftward.  The  country  was  now 
extremely  fine,  either  entirely  level  or  rifmg  in  fmall 
hills,  the  foil  excellent,  but  ftony  in  a  few  places. 
The  trees  grew  at  the  diftance  of  from  20  to  40  feet 
from  each  other,  in  general  totally  deftitute  of  under- 
wood, which  was  confined  to  the  barren  and  irony 
fpots.  On  the  5th  day  they  faw  for  the  firft  time  in. 
thisfecondexpeditionCarmarthenandLanfdownhills; 
but  the  country  all  round  was  fo  beautiful,  that  Go- 
vernor Phillip  gave  it  the  name  of  Belle  vue.  They 
were  ftill  apparently  30  miles  from  the  mountains 
which  they  had  intended  to  reach  ;  but  not  having 
been  able  to  carry  more  than  fix  days  provilions  along 
with  them,  they  found  it  necefTary  to  return  ;  and 
even  with  this  fmall  flock  the  officers  as  well  as  men 
were  obliged  to  carry  heavy  loads.  During  all  this 
time  they  had  not  proceeded  farther  in  a  direct,  line 
than  30  miles,  fo  great  were  the  obftructions  they  had 
met  with  from  deep  ravines,  Sec.  Their  return,  how- 
ever, was  effected  with  much  greater  eafe,  having 
cleared  a  track,  and  marked  trees  all  the  way  as  they 
Went  along  to  direct,  them  in  their  journey  back.  The 
country  explored  at  this  time  appeared  fo  fine,  that 
Governor  Phillip  determined  to  form  afettlement  there 
as  foon  as  a  fufficient  number  could  be  fpared  from 
thofe  works  which  were  immediately  necefTary.  On 
his  return  he  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  five 
ewes  and  a  lamb  had  been  killed  very  near  the  camp, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  mifchief  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  fome  dogs  belonging  to 
the  natives. 

All  this  time  the  fcurvy  had  continued  to  rage  with 
great  violence  ;  fo  that  by  the  beginning  of  May  near 
200  people  were  incapable  of  work.     For  this  reafon 
and  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  clearing  the 
ground,  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  acres  of  wheat  and 
barley  had  been  fown,  betides  what  private  individuals' 
hadfownforthemfelves  ;anditwas'evenfearedthatthis 
fmall  crop  wouldfuffer  from  the  depredations  of  ants  and 
field-mice.  To  procure  as  much  relief  as  poffible  there- 
fore in  the  prefent  exigence,  the  Supply  was  fent  in  the 
beginning  of  May  to  Lord  Howes  Iiland  in  hopes  of  pro- 
curing fome  turtle  and  other  provifions  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  veffel  returned  without  any  turtle,  having 
j.         met  with  fqually  weather,  and  being  obliged  to  cut 
Murders     away  her  befl  bower  anchor.  The  natives  now  began 
committed  to  mow   an  hoftile  difpofition    which  they  had  not 
by  the  11a-    hitherto  done.  One  of  the  convicts,  who  had  wander- 
favss'  ed  away  from  the  reft  in  quefl  of  vegetables,  returned 

with  a  very  dangerous  wound  in  the  back  ;  giving  in- 
formation alfo,  that  another  who  had  gone  out  for  the 
Vol.  VIII. 
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fame  purpofe  had  been  carried  off  in  his-  fight  by  the  New-Hoi- 
natives,  after  being  wounded  in  the  head.     A  fliirt      land. 

and  hat  were  afterwards  found  in  fome  of  the  huts  of  v * 

the  natives,  but  no  intelligence  of  the  man  could  be 
gained.  This  was  followed  by  other  misfortunes  of 
the  feme  nature.  On  the  30th  of  the  month,  two  men 
who  had  been  employed  in  cutting  rufhes  for  thatch  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  camp  were  founddead.  Oneof 
them  had  four  fpears  in  his  body,  one  of  which  had 
pierced  quite  through  it  ;  but  the  other  had  no  marks 
of  violence  upon  him.  In  this  cafe,  however,  it  was 
proved,  that  thofe  who  fuffered  had  been  the  aggref- 
fors  ;  as  they  had  been  feen  with  one  of  the  canoes  of 
rfae  tiativ.es  which  they  had  taken  from  one  of  the 
fifhing  places.  All  poffible  inquiry  was  made  after  the 
natives  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder,  but  to  no 
purpofe.  In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  ic  was  found 
that  one  of  the  natives  had  been  murdered,  andfeveral 
wounded,  previous  to  the  attack  upon  therufh-cutters. 
The  governor  promifed  liberty  to  any  convict  who 
fhould  difcover  the  aggreffors;  but  no  information  was 
procured,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  may  prevent 
accidents  of  that  kind  for  the  future.  About  this 
time  the  two  bulls  and  four  cows  belonging  to  govern- 
ment and  to  the  governor,  having  been  left  for  fome 
time  by  the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  them, 
flrayed  into  the  woods  and  could  not  be  recovered, 
though  they  were  afterwards  traced  to  fome  diftance. 

The  4th  of  June  being  his  majefly's  birth  day,  was 
celebrated  with  as  much  feftivity  as  circumftances 
would  allow  ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was  firft  made 
public  that  the  governor  had  given  the  name  of  Cum- 
berland County  to  this  part  of  the  territory.  The  ap- 
pointed boundaries  were  Carmarthen  and  Lanfdown 
hills  on  the  weft,  the  northern  parts  of  Broken  Bay 
on  the  north,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Botany  Bay 
on  the  fouth ;  thus  including  thefe  three  principal 
bays,  with  Sidney  Cove  nearly  in  the  centre.  If 

The  misfortunes  which  attended  thofe  convicts  who  A  convi& 
flrayed  to  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  fettlcment,  executed, 
were  not  fufficient  t»  prevent  fome  of  them  from  ram- 
bling into  the  woods,  in  hopes  of  fubfifting  themfelves 
there  and  regaining  their  liberty.  One  of  thefe,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  a  robbery,  fled  into  the  woods  on. 
the  5th  of  June,  but  was  obliged  to  return  half-flarved 
on  the  24th.  He  had  found  it  impoffible  to  fubfifi  in 
the  woods,  and  had  met  with  very  little  relief  from 
the  natives.  One  of  them  gave  him  a  fi(h,  but  made 
figns  for  him  to  go  away.  •  According  to  his  account, 
they  themfelves  were  in  a  very  miferable  lit  nation  ; 
and  he  pretended  to  have  feen  four  of  them  apparently 
dying  of  hunger,  who  made  figns  to  him  for  fomething 
to  eat.  He  pretended  alfo  to  have  fallen  in  with  a 
party  who  would  have  burnt  him,  and  that  he  made 
his  efcape  from  them  with  difficulty.  He  faid  alfo, 
that  he  had  feen  the  remains  of  a  human  body  lying  on 
afire  ;  and  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  thefe 
favages  eating  human  flefh  when  other  provifions  were 
fcarce.  This  poor  wretch  was  tried  and  executed  for 
the  theft  he  had  committed  before  his  departure,  a- 
long  with  another  criminal.  tg 

By  this  time  the  colony  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  Regular 
the  plan  of  aregular  town  had  been  marked  out.     The  plan  of  a 
principal  ftreet,  when  finifhed,  is  to  be  200  feet  wide,  town  laid. 
terminated  by  the  governor's  houfe,  the  main  guard, 
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and  criminal  court.  The  plans  of  other  ftreets  are 
likewife  marked  out ;  and  it  is  the  governor's  inten- 
tion, that  when  houfes  are  built  here,  the  grants  of 
land  fhall  be  made  with  fuch  claufes  as  will  prevent 
the  building  of  more  than  one  h&ufe  on  one  allotment, 
which  is  to  confift  of  60  feet  in  front  and  150  in 
depth.  'Thus  a  kind  of  uniformity  will  be  preferved 
in  the  building,  narrow  ftreets  prevented,  and  many 
inconveniences  avoided,  which  a  rapid  increafe  of  in- 
habitants might  otherwife  occafion.  It  has  likewife 
been  an  object  of  the  governor's  attention  to  place  the 
public  buildings  in  fuch  lituations  as  will  be  eligible  at 
all  times,  and  particularly  to  give  the  ftorehoufes  and 
hofpital  fufficient  fpace  for  future  enlargement,  mould 
it  be  found  necefTary.  The  firfl  huts  erected  in  this 
place  were  compofed  only  of  the  foft  wood  of  the 
cabbage  palm,  in  order  to  give  immediate  fltelter,  and 
which  had  the  further  inconvenience  of  being  ufed 
quite  green.  The  huts  of  the  con  victs  were  conftruct- 
ed  only  of  upright  pofls  wattled  with  flight  twigs,  and 
plaftered  up' with  clay.  Buildings  of  ftone  might  ea- 
iily  have  been  raifed,  had  there  been  any  means  of  pro- 
curing lime  for  mortar.  There  were  three  kinds  of 
ftone  met  with  about  Sidney  Cove,  one  equal  in 
goodnefs  to  Portland  ftone,  an  indifferent  kind  of 
fan  d  ftone  or  fire -ftone,  and  a  fort  which  feems  to  con- 
tain iron  ;  but  neither  chalk  nor  any  fpecies  of  lime- 
ftone  have  yet  been  difcovered.  Lime  was  indeed 
procured  from  oyfler-  fhells  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
ing coves  to  conflruct  a  fmall  houfe  for  the  governor  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  fufficient  quantity 
can  thusbe  procured  for  many  or  very  extenfive  build- 
ings. Good  clay  for  bricks  has  been  found  near  Syd- 
ney Cove,  and  very  good  bricks  have  been  made  of  it ; 
the  wood  alfo,  notwithstanding  the  many  reports  to 
the  contrary,  is  found  abundantly  fit  for  various  pur- 
pofes  after  being  thoroughly  feafoned.  Such  fpeci- 
mens  a*  have  been  fent  to  England  were  fine-grained 
and  free  of  knots,  but  heavy. 

On  the  point  of  land  that  forms  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Cove  a  fmall  obfervatory  has  been  erected,  the  longi- 
tude of  which  has  been  afcertained  to  be  1590  19'  30* 
eaftfromGreenwich>andthelatitude320  52'30//feuth. 
Inftead  of  thatch  they  now  make  ufe  of  fhingles  made 
from  a  certain  tree,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  fir, 
but  produces  wood  like  Englifh  oak. 

With  regard  to  the  ftate  of  this  colony  there  have 
accounts  of  been  varj[ous  anci  difcordant  accounts.  Some  of  thefe 
"  ccolony-  ]iave  reprefented  the  couniry  in  fuch  a  light,  that  it 
would  feem  impoffibk  to  fubfift  on  it  ;  and  it  has  been 
faid,  that  the  people  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
go  there  already  were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  ftarving 
before  any  affiftance  could  be  fent  from  Britain.  Thefe 
reports,  however,  appear  not  to  be  well-founded.  Dif- 
ficulties muft  undoubtedly  be  felt  at  the  firft  fettlement 
of  every  uninhabited  country  5  and  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect that  a  colony,  moft  of  whom  are  wretches  ex- 
iled for  their  crimes  from  their  own  country,  can 
thrive  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  fome  time.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  fo  far  from  the  tranfportation  to 
this  place  having  had  any  good  effect  in  reforming 
them,  the  governor  has  been  obliged  to  execute  the 
utmoft  rigour  of  the  law  by  hanging  feveral  of  them. 
A  good  number  of  others  have  unaccountably  difap- 
peared,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  murdered  by 
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the  natives,  or  perifhed  with  hunger  in  the  woods  ;  fo 
that,  unlefs  the  numbers  be  recruited  by  more  refpec- 
table  inhabitants,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  can  he 
expected  from  the  Port  Jackfon  fettlement  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Of  this,  however,  there  feems  to  be 
little  doubt ;  the  general  fpirit  of  emigration  which 
prevails  through  moft,  indeed  we  may  fay  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  will  undoubtedly  foon  fupply  a  fuffi- 
cient number  ;  and  even  fomc  of  the  Americans,  not- 
with  (landing  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  own 
country,  and  the  liberty  they  enjoy  in  it,  are  faid  to 
be  willing  to  exchange  thefe  bleffings  for  the  precari- 
ous hopes  of  what  may  be  obtained  in  New- Holland 
among  Britim  convicts  and  flaves.  This  rambling 
difpoiition  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  an  ob- 
fervation  which  has  been  made,  viz.  that  "  it  may 
admit  of  a  doubt  whether  many  of  the  accommoda- 
tions of  a  civilized  life  be  not  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  artificial  wants  to  which  they  gave  birth. 
That  thefe  accommodations  do  not  give  a  fatisfaction 
equivalent  to  the  trouble  with  which  they  are  procu- 
red, is  certain  ;  and  itis  no  wonder,  then,  to  find  num- 
bers of  people  in  every  country  who  are  willing  to  ex- 
change them  for  independent  eafe  and  tranquillity, 
which  belong,  comparatively  fpeaking,  to  few  indivi- 
duals in  thole  countries  which  are  called  civilized." 

With  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  extenfive 
country,  which  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  a  fifth  ge- 
neral divifion  of  the  warld,  Captains  Cookand  Furneaux 
fo  fully  explored  its  coafts,  that  fucceeding  navigators 
have  added  nothing  to  their  labours.  The  only  part 
which  ftill  remains  unknown  is  that  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  37c  58'  and  390  fouth  ;  and  as  none  of  the 
fleet  which  lately  failed  from  Britain  could  be  fuppo- 
fed to  undertake  any  voyage  of  difcovery,  it  is  un- 
known whether  a  ftrait  interfects  th.e  continent  in 
this  place  or  not.  Captain  Tench,  however,  in- 
forms us,  on  the  authority  of  a  naval  friend,  **  that 
when  the  fleet  was  off  this  part  of  the  .coaft,  a  ftrong 
fet-off  more  was  plainly  felt." 

A  vaft  chain  of  lofty  mountains  run  nearly  in  a 
north  and  fouth  direction  farther  than  the  eye  can 
trace,  about  60  miles  inland.  The  general  face  of  the 
country  is  pkafnig,  diverfified  with  gentle  rifingsand 
fmall  winding  valleys,  covered  for  the  moft  part  with 
large  fpreading  trees,  affording  a  fucceffion  of  leaves 
in  all  feafo'ns.  A  variety  of  flowering  fhrnbs,  almoft 
all  entirely  new  to  an  European,  and  of  exquifite  fra- 
grance, abound  in  thofe  places  which  are  free  from 
trees ;  and  among  thefe,  a  tall  fhrub,  bearing  an  ele- 
gant flower,  which  fmells  like  Englifh  may,  is  pecu- 
liarly delightful,  and  perfumes  the  air  to  a  great  di- 
ftance.  There  are  but  few  trees ;  and, as  Captain  Tench 
and  others  relate,  of  fo  bad  a  grain,  that  they  canfearce- 
]y  be  ufed  for  any  purpofe  :  This,  however,  Mr  Stock- 
dale  afcribes  to  their  being  ufed  in  an  unfeafoned  ftate, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  return  for  thefe 
bad  qualities,  however,  the  trees  yield  vaft  quantities 
of  the  gum  already  mentioned  as  a  cure  for  the  dyfen- 
tery .  It  is  of  an  acrid  quality,  and  therefore  requires 
to  be  given  along  with  opiates.  The  tree  which 
yields  it  is  ©f  very  considerable  lize,  and  grows  to  a 
great  height  before  it  puts  out  any  branches.  The 
gum  itfelf  is  ufually  compared  to  fanguis  draconis,  but 
differs  from  it  in  being  perfectly  foluble  in  water,, 
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land,  traded  from  the  wood  by  tapping,  or  taken  out  of  the 
veins  when  dry.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  not  un- 
like thofe  of  a  willow;  the  wood  fine  grained  and 
heavy,  but  warps  to  fuch  a  degree,  when  not  properly 
feafoned,  as  foon  to  become  entirely  ufclefs. 

The  yellow  gum  is  properly  arefin,  being  entirely 
infoluble  in  water.  It  greatly  rcfembles  gamboge, 
but  has  not  the  property  of  ftaining.  It  is  produced 
by  a  low  fmall  plant  with  longgrafly  leaves  ;  but  the 
fructification  fhoots  out  in  a  furpriiing  manner  from 
the  centre  of  the  leaves  an  a  fingle  ftraight  item  to  the 
height  of  12  or  14  feet.  This  flem  is  flrong  and 
light,  and  is  ufed  by  the  natives  for  making  their 
fpears.  The  refin  is  generally  dug  up  from  the  foil 
under  the  tree,  not  collected  from  it,  and  may  perhaps 
be  the  fame  which  Tafman  calhgr/m  lac  of  the  ground. 
It  has  been  tried  by  Dr  Blanc  phyfician  to  St  Tho- 
mas's hofpital,  who  found  it  very  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  old  fluxes,  and  thatin  many  and  obftinate  cafes. 
JVlany  of  the  New  Holland  plants  have  been  already 
imported  into  Britain,  and  are  now  flourifhing  in  per- 
fection at  the  nurfery  gardens  of  Mr  Lee  of  Hammer- 
fmith. 

The  foil  immediately  around  Sidney  Cove  is  fandy, 
with  here  and  there  a  flratum  of  clay  ;  but  hitherto 
the  produce  has  not  been  remarkable.  The  principal 
difficutly  hitherto  experienced  in  clearing  the  ground 
arifes  from  the  fize  of  the  trees,which  is  faid  to  be  fo 
enormous,  that  12  men  have  been  employed  for  five 
days  in  grubbing  up  one.  Captain  Cook  fpeaks  of 
fome  fine  meadows  about  Botany  Bay,  but  none  of 
thefe  have  been  feen  by  the  prefent  fettlers,  and  Go- 
vernor Phillip  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  fwamps 
feen  atadiftance.  Grafs  grows  in  almofl  everyplace, 
but  in  the  fwamps  with  the  greater!  vigour  and  luxu- 
riancy,  though  not  of  the  fined  quality.  It  is  found 
to  agree  better  with  cows  and  horfes  than  fheep.  A 
few  wild  fruits  are  fometimes  procured;  among  which 
is  a  kind  of  fmall  purple  apple  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook  ;  and  a  fruit  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
grape,  but  tafting  like  a  green  goofeberry,  and  ex- 
20  ceffivtly  four. 
Scarcity  of  From  the  firit  difcovery  of  this  continent,  the  ex- 
frefh  wa-  treme  fcarcity  of  frefh  water  has  been  mentioned  by 
every  navigator.  None  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  enter  the  mouth  of  any  navigable  river  fuch  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  country  of  fuch  extent. 
The  fettlers  about  Port  Jackfon  found  enough  for 
common  purpofes  of  life  ;  but  Captain  Tench  in- 
forms us,  that  when  he  left  the  country,  towards  the 
end  of  1 788,  there  has  been  no  difcovery  of  a  ftream 
large  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, Governor  Phillip  has  been  more  fuccefsful,  as 
we  are  informed  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Sidney,  of 
date  Feb.  13.  1790:  In  this  letter  he  relates,  that 
covered  by  f00n  after  the  mips  failed  in  November  1 788, he  again 
r  made  an  excurfion  to  Botany  Bay, where  he  flayed  five 
days  ;  but  the  refearches  he  made  there  tended  only 
to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  he  already  entertained 
that  the  country  round  it  was  by  no  means  an  eligible 
lituation  for  a  colony.  After  having  vifited  Broken 
Bay  feveral  times  with  boats,  a  river  was  found, which 
has  fince  been  traced,  and  all  thofe  branches  explored 
which  afforded  any  depth  of  water.     This  river  has 
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obtained  the  name  of  Hawkefbury,  is  from  300  to  800  Ncw-IIoU 
feet  wide,  and  feems  navigable  for  the  largcfl merchant      land. 
fhips  as  far  up  as  Richmond  hill,  at  which  it  becomes  v      *J~~~ * 
very  fhallow,  and  divides  into  two  branches  :  on  which 
account  the  governor  calls  Richmond  Hill  the  head  of 
the  river.  As  after  very  heavy  rains,  however,  the 
water  fometimes  rifes  30  feet  above  its  level,  it  would 
not  be  fafe  for  fhips  to  go  up  fo  far ;   but  1  5  or  20 
miles  below  it  they  would  lie  in  frefh  Water,  and  be 
perfectly  fafe. 

The  country  about  Broken  Bay  is  at  firft  high  and 
rocky,  but  as  we  proceed  up  the  river  it  becomes  more 
level,  the  banks  being  covered  with  timber,  and  the 
foil  a  light  rich  mould,  fuppofed  to  be  very  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  other  branches  of  thisriver  are  mal- 
low, but  probably  run  many  miles  up  into  the  coun- 
try. Great  numbers  of  black  fwans  and  wild  ducks 
were  feen  on  thefe  rivers,  and  the  natives  had  feveral 
decoys  for  catching  quails. 

Richmond  hill, near  which  a  fall  prevented  the  boats 
from  proceeding  farther  up,  is  the  moft  fouther'y  of  a 
large  range  of  hills  which  run  to  the  northward,  and 
probably  join  the  mountains  nearly  parallel  to  the  coafl 
from  50  to  60  miles  inland.  The  foil  of  this  hill  is 
good,  and  it  lies  well  for  cultivation.  There  isa  very 
extenfive  profpect  from  the  top,  the  whole  country  a- 
round  feeming  a  level  covered  with  timber.  There  is 
a  flat  of  fixor  feven  miles  between  Richmond  hill  and 
a  break  in  the  mountains  which  feparates  Lanfdown 
and  Carmarthen  hills  ;  in  which  flat  the  governor  fup- 
pofes that  theHawkefbury  continues  its  courfc;  though 
the  river  could  not  be  feen  on  account  of  the  timber 
with  which  the  ground  is  every  where  covered  where 
the  foil  is  good.  Six  miles  to  the  fouth ward  of  Port 
Jackfon  is  a  fmall  river  ;  and  20  to  the  weflward  is  one 
more  confiderable,  which  probably  empties  itfelf  into 
the  Hawkefbury.  As  far  as  this  river  was  at  that  time 
explored,  the  breadth  was  computed  at  from  300  to 
400  feet.  It  was  named  the  Nepaan,  and,  like  the 
Hawkefbury,  fometimes  rifes  30  feet  above  its  level. 
A  party  who  crofled  the  river  attempted  to  reach  the 
mountains,  but  found  it  impoffible,  probably  for  want 
of  provifions.  After  the  firft  day's  journey  they  met 
with  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  deep  ravines,  the  fides  of 
which  were  freqaently  fo  inacceffible,  that  in  five  days 
they  could  not  proceed  farther  than  15  miles.  At  the 
time  they  turned  back,  they  fuppofed  themfelves  to  be 
12  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  With  re- 
gard to  the  ftate  of  the  colony,  it  appears  from  this  let- 
ter ts  be  as  flourifhing  as  cculd  in  any  reafonable  man- 
ner be  expected.  Another  has  been  formed  at  a  place 
called  Rofehill,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Sydney 
Cove.  At  this  place  is  a  creek,  which  at  half  flood 
has  water  for  large  boats  to  go  three  miles  up  ;  and 
one  mile  higher,  the  water  is  frefh  and  thefoilgcod. 
Some  ground  having  been  cleared  and  cultivated,  the 
governor  in  the  above  letter  vv rites,  that  2 7  acres  were 
fown  with  corn,  and  that  in  December  the  crop  was 
got  in  :  That  the  corn  was  exceedingly  good  ;  about 
200  bufnels  of  wheat  and  60  of  barley,  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  flax,  Indian  corn,  and  oats  ;  all  which  is 
preferved  for  feed  :  That  if  fettlers  are  fent  out,  and 
the  convicts  divided  amongft  them,  this  fettlement  will 
very  fhortly  maintain  itfelf;  but  without  which  tiiis 
country  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  advantage.  u  At 
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prefent  (continues  the  governor)  I  have  only  one  per-     officers  either  of  his  majefly's  fea  or  land  forces.  The  New-Hoi* 


fon,  who  has  about  100  convicts  under  his  direction, 
who  is  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  and  he  has  returned  the  quantity  of  corn 
abovementioned  into  the  public  flore :  the  officers 
have  not  raifedfufficient  to  Support  the  little  flock  they 
have  :  fome  ground  I  have  had  in  cultivation  will  re- 
turn about  40  bufhels  of  wheat  into  flore  :  fo  that  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  the  convicts  employed  in  cul 


court  being  met,  completely  arrayed  and  armed  as  at 
a  military  tribunal,  the  judge  advocate  proceeds  to  ad- 
minifler  the  ufual  oaths  taken  by  jurymen  in  England 
to  each  member;  one  of  whom  afterwards fvvears  him 
in  a  like  manner.  This  ceremony  being  over,  the 
crime  is  laid  to  the  prifoner's  charge,  and  the  queftion 
li  guilty  or  not  guilty"  put  to  him.  No  law  officer 
being  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the  party 


land. 


tivation  has  been  very  fhortof  what  might  have  been     at  whofe  fuit  he  is  tried  is  left  to  profecute  the  prifo- 


expected,  and  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
to  your  lordfhip  in  this  place  ;  to  Show  as  fully  as  pof- 
fible  the  flate  of  this  colony,  and  the  neceffity  of  the 
convicts  being  employed  by  thofe  who  have  an  intereft 
in  their  labour."  The  country  for  20  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward  is  very  capable  of  cultivation  ;  though  the  labour 
of  cutting  down  the  trees  is  very  great.  At  SidneyCove 
thefloreshad  been  infefted  byafwarm  of  rats  which 
deftroyed  no  lefs  than  12,000  lb.  weight  of  flour  and 
rice. The  gardens  aifohad  fuffered  very  confiderably  ; 
fo  that,   having  met  with  fuch  a  considerable  lofs  of 


ner  entirely  byhimfelf.  All  the  witneffesare  examined 
on  oath  ;  and  the  decifion  rnuft  be  given  according  to 
the  laws  of  England,  or  *l  as  nearly  as  may  be,  allow- 
ing for  the  circumftances  and  Situation  of  the  Settle- 
ment," by  a  majority  of  votes,  beginning  with  the 
youngefl  member,  and  ending  with  the  prefident  of 
the  court.  No  verdict,  however,  can  be  given  in 
cafes  of  a  capital  nature,  unlefs  at  leafl  five  of  the  fe. 
ven  members  concur  therein.  The  evidence  on  both 
fides  being  iinifhed,  and  the  prifoner's  defence  heard, 
the  court  is  cleared,  and,  on  the  judgment  being  fet- 


provifion,  and  a  fufneient  fupply  not  being  procured     tied,  is  thrown  open  again,  and  fentence  pronounced 


from  the  Cape,  governor  Phillip  thought  proper  to 
fend  a  further  detachment  to  Norfolk  Ifland,  where 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  afforded  great  hopes  of  their 
being  able  in  a  fhort  time  to  fubfifl  themfelves  inde- 
pendent of  any  affiflance  from  the  flores. 


Govern- 
ment of  the  governorPhillip'sjurifdiction  extendsfrom  430  49'  to 
colony.  100  37' fouth,  being  the  northern  and  fouthern  extre- 
mities of  the  continent.  It  commences  again  in  1350  E. 
Long,  from  Greenwich  ;  and  proceeding  in  an  eafterly 
direction,  includes  all  the  iQands  within  the  above- 
mentioned  latitudes  in  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  by  which 
partition  it  is  fuppofed  that  every  fource  of  litigation 
will  be  cut  off,  as  all  thefe  are  indifputably  the  difco- 
veryof  the  Britifh  navigators. 

The  powers  of  the  governor  are  absolutely  unlimi- 
ted, no  mention  being  made  of  a  council  to  affift  him 
in  any  thing;  and  as  no  flated  time  is  appointed  for 
alfembling  the  courts  fimilar  to  the  affizes  and  gaol 
deliveries  in  England,  the  duration  of  imprifonment 
is  altogether  in  his  hands.  He  is  likewife  invefled 
with  a  power  of  Summoning  general  courts  martial; 
but  the  infertion  in  the  marine  mutiny  act,  of  a  fmal- 


D 11  ring-  the  time  of  fitting,  the  place  in  which  it  is 
affembled,  is  directed  to  be  furrounded  by  a  guard  un- 
der arms,  and  admiflion  granted  to  every  one  who 
chufes  to  enter  it.  Of  late,  however,  fays  captain 
Tench,  our  colonifls  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  fuch  a  train 


n 


With  regard  to  the  civil  efiabliihment  in  this  colony,     of  fubordination,  as  to  make  the  prefence  of  fo  large 

a  military  force  unnecefTary  ;  and  two  centinels  in 
addition  to  the  proved  martial  are  coniidered  as  fuffi- 
cient. 

The  firfl  trials  which  came  before  this  court  were  Trials  »F  ! 
thofe  of  three  convicts,  one  of  whom  was  convicted  convicts, 
of  having  flruck  a  marine- with  a  cooper's  adze,  and  &*•. 
behaving  otherwife  in  a  mofl  Scandalous  and  riotous 
manner  for  this  he  was  condemned  to  receive  150 
lafhes,  being  a  Smaller  punifhment  than  a  foldier  would 
have  fuffered  in  a  Similar  cafe.  A  Second,  for  having 
committed  a  petty  theft,  was  fent  to  a  Small  barren 
ifland,  and  kept  there  on  bread  and  water  only  for  a 
week.  The  third  was  Sentenced  to  receive  50  lafhes ; 
but  being  recommended  by  the  court  to  the  governor,  . 
had  his  Sentence  remitted.  The  Same  lenity,  however, 
could  not  be  obServedin  all  cafes.  One  fellow,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged,  was  pardoned 
ler  number  of  officers  than  13  being  able  to  compofe  while  the  rope  was  about  his  neck,  on  condition  that 
fuch  a  tribunal,  has  been  neglected  ;  fo  that  a  milita-  he  wouldbecomethe  common  executioner  ever  after. 
ry  court,  Should  detachments  be  made  from  head  quar-  He  accepted  the  horrid  office,  but  not  without  a  paafe. 
ters,  or  ficknefs  prevail,  may  not  always  be  found  Some  examples  of  Severity  wereundoubtedly  neceSTary, 
practicable  to  be  obtained,  unlefs  the  number  of  offi-  and  among  thefe  it  is  impoffible  to  avoid  feeling  fome 
cers  in  the  Settlement  at  prefent  be  increafed.  The  regret  for  the  fate  of  one  who  Suffered  death  for  Steal- 
governor  is  allowed  to  grant  pardons  in  all  cafes,  trea-  ing  a  piece  of  foap  of  eight-pence  value  :  but  by  the 
fon  and  wilful  murder  excepted  ;  and  even  in  theSe  laft  letter  of  governor  Phillip,  we  are  informed  that 
he  has  authority  to  flay  the  execution  of  the  law  until  the  convicts  in  general  are  now  behaving  much  better; 
the  king's  pleaiire  (hall  be  Signified.  In  caSe  of  the     more  fo  indeed  than'ever  he  expected.  The  laft  Slate- 


governor's  death,  the  lieutenant-governor  takes  his 
place  ;  and  on  his  deceaSe,  the  authority  is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senior  officer. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  convicts  were  landed  that 
there  appeared  a  neceffity  for  afTembling  a  criminal 
court :  and  it  was  accordingly  convened  by  warrant 
from  the  governor.  The  members  were  the judgead- 
vocate,  who  prefide'd,  three  naval,  and  three  marine 
officers.  The  number  of  members  is  limited  by  act  of 


ment  was  of  one  woman  who  had  fuffered  for  a  rob- 
bery ;  five  children  had  died,  and  28  been  born.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  deaths  77,  of  the  births  87. 

The  number  of  convicts  already  fent  to  New  South 
Wales  amounts  to  2000  and  upwards — above  1800  are 
Since  embarked  for  that  Settlement.  The  annnal  ex- 
pence  of  the  civil  and  military  eftablifliments  at  that 


place  is  nearly  L.  io,ooo» 

Befides  the  criminal  court,  there  is  an  inferior  one 
parliament  to  feven:  who  are  exprefsly  ordered  to  be     compofed  of  the  judge  advocate,  and  one  or  more 

juftices 
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New-Hoi-  juftices  of  the  peace,  for  the  trial  of  fmall  mifde- 
land.  mean.ors.  This  court  is  likev  ifc  empowered  to  decide 
all  law- fu its  ;  and  its  verdict  is  final,  except  where 
the  fum  exceeds  L.300,  in  which  cafe  an  appeal  can 
be  made  to  England  from  its  decree.  In  cafe  of  ne- 
ceflity,  an  admiralty  court,  of  which  the  lieutenant 
governor  is  judge,  may  alfo  be  fummoned  for  the  trial 
of  offences  committed  on  the  high  feas. 

The  quadrupeds  on  the  continent  of  New-Holland 
hitherto  difcovered  are  principally  of  the  OpofTum 
kind,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  Kangaroo. 
There  is  alfoafpeciesofdogs  very  different  from  thofe 
known  in  Europe.  They  are  extremely  fierce,  andne-' 
ver  can  be  brought  to  the  fame  degree  of  familiarity 
with  thofe  we  are  acquainted  with.  Some  of  them 
have  been  brought  to  England,  but  (till  retain  their 
ufual  ferocity.  There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  birds 
of  various  kinds  ;  among  which  the  principal  are  the 
black  fwans  already  mentioned,  and  the  oftiich  or 
caffowary  ;  which  laft  arrives  frequently  at  the  height 
of  feven  feet  or  more.  Several  kinds  of  ferpents,  large 
fpiders,  and  fcolopendras,  have  alfo  been  met  with. 
There  are  likewife  many  curious  fiihes  ;  though  the 
finny  tribe  feem  not  to  be  fo  plentiful  on  the  coaft  as 
to  give  any  confiderable  aififtance  in  the  way  of  provi- 
fions  for  the  colony.  Some  very  large  marks  have 
been  feen  in  Port  Jackfon,  and  two  fmaller  fpecies, 
one  named  the  Port  Jackfon  fhark,  the  ether  Watt's 
fhark.  The  latter,  notwithftandingits  diminutive  fize, 
the  mouth  fcarce  exceeding  an  inch  in  breadth,  is  ex- 
ceffively  voracious.  One  of  them  having  been  taken 
and  flung  down  upon  the  deck,  lay  there  quiet  for 
two  hours;  after  which  Mr  Watts's  dog  happeniag 
to  pafs  by,  the  fifh  fprung  upon  it  with  all  the  ferocity 
imaginable,  and  feized  it  by  the  leg  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  animal  could  not  difengage  himfelf  without 
affiftance. 

The  climate  of  this  continent  appears  not  to  be  dif- 
agreeable,  notwithftanding  the  violent  complaints 
which  fome  have  made  about  it.  The  heat  has  never 
been  exccffive  in  fummer,  nor  is  the  cold  intolerable  in 
winter.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  fre- 
quent; but  thefe  are  common  to  ail  warm  countries  ; 
and  it  has  been  fuppofed  (though  upon  what  foundation 
*  does  not  well  appear)  that  were  the  country  cleared  of 
wood,  and  inhabited,  thefe  would  in  a  great  meafure 
ceafe.  A  fhock  of  an  earthquake  has  likewife  been 
felt;  but  thefe  natural  calamities  are  incident  to  fome 
of  the  fineft  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  not  known 
26        whether  there  are  any  volcanoes  or  not. 

Account  of  The  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  are  by  all  accounts 
iiabi-  reprefentedasthemoftmiferableandfavageraceofmor- 
tals, perhaps, exifting  on  the  face  ofthe  earth.  They  go 
entirely  naked  ;  and  though  pleafed  at  firft  with  fome 
ornaments  which  were  given  them,  they  foon  threw 
them  away  as  ufelefs.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  they  are  infenfible  of  the  benefits  of  clothing,  or 
of  fome  of  the  conveniences  which  their  new  neigh- 
bours are  in  polfeffion  of.  Some  of  them,  whom  the 
colonifts  pjrtly  clothed,  feemed  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
comfortable  warmth  they  derived  from  it ;  and  they  all 
exprefs  a  great  dtfire  for  the  iron  tools  which  they  fee 
their  neighbours  make  v.ie  of.  Their  colour,  in  the 
opinion  of  captain  Cook,  is  rather  a  deep  chocolate 
than  a  full  black  j  but  the  filth  with  which  their  fkins 
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tants, 


are  covered,  prevents  the  true  colour  of  them  from  ap-  Ncw-Hol- 
pearing.     At  fome  of  their  interviews  with  the  colo-       land. 

nifts,feveral  droll  inftanceshappened  of  their  miftaking  """""^ 

the  negroes  among  the  colonifts  for  thcirown  country- 
men. Notwithftanding  their  difregard  for  European 
finery,  they  are  fondof  adorning,  or  rather  deforming, 
their  bodies  with  fears  ;  fo  that  fome  of  them  cdt  the 
moft  hideous  figures  that  can  be  imagined.  The  fears 
tfhemfelveshavean  uncommon  appearance.  Sometimes 
tne  flefli  is  raifed  feveral  inches  from  the  fkin,  and  ap- 
pears as  if  filled  with  wind  ;  and  all  thefe  feem  to  be 
reckoned  marks  of  honour  among  them.  Some  of 
them  perforate  the  cartilage  of  the  uofe  and  thruft  a 
large  bone  through  it,  an  hideous  kind  of  ornament 
humoroufly  called  by  the  failors  their  fprit-fail yard '. 
Their  hair  is  generally  fo  much  clotted  with  the  red 
gum  already  mentioned,  that  they  refemble  a  mop. 
They  alfo  paint  thewifelves  with  various  colours  like 
moft  other  lavages  :  they  will  alfo  fometimes  ornament 
themfelves  with  beads  and  {hells,  but  make  no  ufe  of 
the  beautiful  feathers  procurable  from  the  birds  of  the. 
country.  Moft  of  the  men  Want  one  of  the  fore-teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  ;  a  circumftance  mentioned  by  Dam- 
pier  and  other  navigators;  and  this  alfo  appears  to  be 
a  badge  of  honour  among  them.  It  is  very  common 
among  the  women  to  cut  off  the  two  lower  joints  of 
the  little  finger  ;  which,  confulering  the  clumfinefs 
of  the  amputating  inftruments  they  poiTefs,  mnft  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  painful  operation.  This  was  at  firft 
fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  married  women,  or  thoie 
who  had  borne  children,  but  fome  of  the  oldeft  wo- 
men were  found  without  this  diflinclion,  while  it  was 
obferved  in  others  who  were  very  young. 

The  New  Hollanders  appear  extremely  deficient  in 
the  ufeful  arts.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  they 
have  no  notion  ;  nor  can  they  even  be  prevailed  upon 
to  eat  bread  or  dreffed  meat.  Hence  they  depend  en- 
tirely for  fubfiftence  on  the  fruits  and  roots  they  can 
gather,  with  the  fifti  they  catch.  Governor  Phillip 
alfo  mentions  their  frequent  fetting  fire  to  the  graCs, 
in  order  to  drive  out  the  opolfums  and  other  animals 
from  their  retreats  ;  and  we  hare  already  taken  notice 
of  their  ufmg  decoys  for  quails.  As  all  thefe  refources, 
however,  muft  be  at  belt  precarious,  it  is  no  wonder 
lluttheyarefrequently  diftreffedfor  pro  villous.  Thus, 
in  the  fummer-time  they  would  eat  neither  the  fhark 
nor  fting-ray  ;  butin  winter  any  thingwas  acceptable. 
A  young  whale  being  driven  aihore,  was  quickly  cue 
in  pieces  and  carried  off.  They  broiled  it  only  long  <=- 
nough  to  fcorch  the  outfide  ;  and  in  this  raw  ftate  thty 
eat  all  their  fifn.  They  broil  alfo  the  fern  root  and  An- 
other whofe  fpecies  is  unknown.  Among  the  fruits 
ufed  by  them  is  a  kind  of  wild  fig;  and  they  eat  alfo 
the  kernels  of  a  fruit  refembling  the  pine  apple.  The 
principal  part  of  their  fubfiftence,  however,  is  fifh ; 
and  when  thefe  happened  to  be  fcarce,  they  wrcrc  wont 
to  watch  the  opportunity  when  the  colonifts  hauled  the 
feine,  and  often  feized  the  whole,  though  a  part  had 
formerly  been  offered  or  given  them.  They  fometimes 
ftrike  the  fifh  from  the  canoes  with  their  fpears,  fome- 
times catch  them  with  hooks,  and  alfo  make  ufe  of 
nets,  contrary  to  the  affertion  of  Dr  Hakefworth, 
who  fays  that  none  of  thefe  are  to  be  met  with  among 
them.  Their  nets  are  generally  made  of  the  fibres  of 
the  flax  plant.,  with  very  little  preparation,  and  are 
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ftrong  and  heavy  ;  the  lines  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed  twrfted  like  whip-cord.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  made  of  the  fur  of  an  animal,  and 
others  of  cotton.  The  mefhes  of  their  nets  are  made 
of  very  large  loops  artificially  inferted  into  each  other, 
bat  without  any  knots.  Their  hooks  are  made  of  the 
inlideof  a  (hell  very  much  refembling  mother  of  pearl. 
The  canoes  in  which  they  fifh  are  nothing  more  than 
large  pieces  of  bark  tied  up  at  both  ends  with  vines  ; 
and  confidering  the  flight  texture  of  thefe  veflels,  we 
Cannot  but  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  they  are 
managed,  and  the  boldncfs  with  which  they  venture 
in  them  out  tofea.They  generally  carry  fire  along  with 


land. 


gorous,  and  flout,  though  generally  lean.     Dampier  Ncw-Hol- 
aflertsthat  they  have  adimnefsof  fight ;  though  laur 
navigators  have  determined  this  to  be  a  miflake,  af-  " 
cribing  to  them  on  the  contrary,  a  quick  and  piercing 
fight.  Their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  alfo  very  acute.  One 
of  them  having  touched  apiece  of  pork,  held  out  his 
finger  for  his  companion  to  fmell  with  ftrong  marks 
of  difguft.    The  only  kind  of  food  they  eagerly  ac- 
cept of  is  fifh.     Their  behaviour  with  regard  to  the 
women  has  been  hitherto  unaccountable  to  the  colo- 
nifts.    Few  of  them,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have 
been  feen  ;  and  thefe  havefometimes  kept  back  with 
the  moft  jealous  fenfibility  ;  fometimes  offered  with 


them  in  thefe  canoes,  to  drefs  their  fifh  when  caught,     the  greateft  familiarity.    Such  of  the  females  as  have 


When  fifhing  with  the  hook,  if  the  fifh  appears  too 
ftrong  to  be  drawn  afhorc  by  the  line,  the  canoe  is 
paddled  to  the  ihore  ;  and  whileone  man  gently  draws 
the  fifh  along,  another  ftands  ready  to  ftrike  it  with  a 
fpear,  in  which  he  generally  fucceeds.  There  is  no 
good  reafon  for  fuppofing  them  to  be  cannibals,  and 
they  never  eat  animal  fubftances  but  raw  or  next  to  it. 
Some  of  their  vegetables  are  poifonous  when  raw,  but 
deprived  of  this  property  when  boiled.  A  convici  un- 
happily experienced  this  by  eating  them  in  an  un- 


been  feen,  have  foft  and  pleafiag  voices  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  their  barbarifm  and  exceffive  rudenefs, 
feem  not  to  be  entirely  deftitute  of  modefty. 

The  New  Hollanders  generally  difplay  great  per- 
fonal  bravery  on  the  appearance  of  any  danger.  An 
old  man,  whom  governor  Phillip  had  treated  with 
fome  faitiiliarity,  took  occafion  to  ileal  a  fpade  ;  but 
being  taken  in  the  fact,  the  governor  gave  him  a  few 
flight  flaps  on  the  fhoulder;  on  which  the  old  man 
caught  hold  of  a  fpear,  and,  coming  up  to  him,  feem- 


prcpared  ftate  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  died  in     ed  for  fome  time  determined  to  ftrike,  though  had  he 


24  hours.  The  diflike  of  the  New  Hollanders  to  the 
European  provifions  has  already  been  mentioned:  if 
bread  be  given  them,  they  chew  and  fpit  it  out  again, 
feldom  choofing  to  fwallow  it.  They  like  fait  beef 
and  pork  rather  better  ;  but  they  could  never  be 
brought  to  tafte  fpirits  a  fecond  time. 

The  huts  of  thefe  favages  are  formed  in  the  moft 
rude  and  barbarous  manner  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  confift  only  of  pieces  of  bark  laid  together  in 
the  form  of  an  oven,  open  at  one  end,  and  very  low, 
though  long  enough  for  a  man  to  lie  at  full  length. 
There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  they  depend 
lefs  on  them  for  fhelter  than  on  the  caverns  with 
which  the  rocks  abound.  They  go  invariably  naked, 
as  has  already  been  obferved  ;   though  we  muft  not 


done  fo,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  him  ta 
efcape,  being  then  furrounded  by  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers.  No  encounters  between  parties  of  the  natives 
themfelves  have  been  obferved,  though  from  fome  cir- 
cumftances  it  appears  that  wars  are  carried  on  among 
them.  They  have  more  than  once  been  feen  afTembled 
as  if  bent  on  fome  expedition.  An  officer  one  day 
met  14  of  them  marching  along  in  a  regular  Indian 
file  through  the  woods,  each  man  having  a  fpear  in 
one  hand  and  a  fione  iH  the  other.  A  chief  appeared 
at  their  head,  who  was  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by 
being  painted.  They  pafTed  on  peaceably,  though 
greatly  fuperior  in  numbers  to  our  people.  On  another 
occafion  they  offered  no  hoftilities  when  afTembled  to 
the  number  of  200  or  300,  and  meeting  the  governor 


imagine  that  the  cuftom  of  goingnaked  inures  them  fo     attended  only  by  a  fmall  party.  With  all  their  cou- 


jte-the  climate  as  to  make  theminfenfibleto  theinjuries 
of  the  weather.  The  coloniftshad  repeated  opportu- 
nities ofobferving  this,  by  feeing  them  fliiveringwith. 
cold  in  the  winter  time,  or  huddling  together  in  heaps 
in  their  huts  or  in  caverns,  till  afire  could  be  kindled 
to  warm  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  extreme  barbarity,  that  fome  know- 
ledge ot  the  arts  willfoon  be  introduced  among  them, 
as  fome  have  been  feen  attentively  confidering  the 
utenfils  and  coKvenieucies  of  the  Europeans,  with  a 
view,  feemingly  of  making  fimilar  improvements  of 
their  own.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  in  fome 
things  they  po fiefs  a  very  great  power  of  imitation. 
They  can  imitate  thefongs  and  language  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans almoft  inftantaneoufly,  much  better  than  the 
latter  can  imitate  theirs  by  long  practice.  Their  ta- 
lent for  imitation  is  alfodifcernible  in  their  fculptures 
reprefenting  men  and  other  animals  everywhere  met 
with  on  the  rocks  ;  which,  though  rude,  are  very 


rage, however,  they  are  much  afraid  of  a  mufket,  and 
almoft  equally  fo  of  a  red  coat,  which  they  know  to  be 
the  martial  drefs  of  the  Europeans.  The  mifchief 
which  they  have  hitherto  done  has  been  exercifed 
only  on  fome  flraggling  convicts,  moft  of  whom  pro- 
bably have  been  the  fir  ft  aggreflbrs. 

Though  thefe  favages  allow  their  beards  to  growto 
a  confiderable  length,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
look  upon  them  to  be  any  ornament,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  as  appears  from  the  following  inftance.  Some 
young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Sirius,  one  day 
met  an  old  man  iifrthe  woods  with  a  beard  of  confi- 
derable length.  This  his  new  acquaintance  let  him 
know  that  they  would  rid  him  of,  ftroaking  their 
chins,  andfhowing  him  the  fmoothnefs  of  them  at  the 
fame  time.  At  length  the  old  fellow  contented  ;  and 
one  of  the  youngfters  taking  a  penknife  from  his  poc- 
ket, and  making  the  bed  fubftitute  for  lather  he 
could,  performed  the  operation  with  fuch  fuccefs  that 


furpriiing  for  people  who  have  not  the  knowledge     the  Indian  feemed  highly  delighted.  In  a  few  days 


even  of  conftructing  habitations  in  the  leaft  comfort 
able  for  themfelves,  or  even  clothes  to  preferve  them 
from  the  cold. 

In  their  perfons,  the  New  Hollanders  are  aftive,  vi- 


he  paddled  alonglide  ©f  the  Sirius  again,  pointing  to 
his  beard  ;  but  could  not  by  any  means  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  the  fliip.  On  this  a  barber  was  fent 
down  to  him,  who  again  freed  him  from  his  beard,  at 

which 
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Kew-Hol-  which  he  exprefled  the  utmoft  fatisfa&ion.     It  has, 
land.      however,  been  found  impoffible  to  form  any  kind  of 

*"~~"v '  permanent  intercourfewith  the  natives,  though  many 

attempts  have  been  made  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  in  his 
letter  above  quoted,  governor  Phillip  declares  that  he 
has  not  the  lcaft  apprehenfion  of  iheir  doing  any  da- 
mage to  the  colony.  At  firft  the  colonifts  imagined 
the  fpears  of  the  New-Hollanders  to  be  very  trivial 
weapons  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  they  are  capable  of 
inflicting  very  grievous  and  mortal  wounds.  They 
are  fom dimes  pointed  with  a  iharp  piece  of  the  fame 
reed  of  which  the  ihafts  are  made,  but  more  frequently 
with  the  fharp  bone  of  the  fting-ray.  They  certainly 
burn  their  dead  ;  which  perhaps  has  given  rife  to  the 
report  of  their  being  canibals.  Governor  Phillip,  ob- 
ferving  the  ground  to  be  raifed  in  feveral  places,  caufed 
one  of  thefe  tumuli  to  be  opened,  in  which  were  found 
a  jaw-bone  half  confumed  and  fome  afhes.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  allies  are  depolited,  it  appears 
that  the  body  has  been  laid  at  length,  raifed  from  the 
ground  a  little  fpace,  and  confumed-in  that  poflure ; 
being  afterwards  lightly  covered  with  mould. 

The  onlydomeftic  animals  they  have  are  the  dogs  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  refemble  the  fox-dog  of  Eng- 
land. In  their  language  thefe  animals  are  called  dingo; 
but  all  other  quadrupeds  without  exception  they  name 
kangaroo. — They  feem  very  little  given  to  thieving  in 
comparifon  with  the  inhabitants  of  moft  of  the  South 
Sea  iflands  ;  and  are  very  honeft  among  themfelves, 
leaving  their  fpears  and  other  implements  open  on  the 
beach,  in  full  and  perfect  fecurity  of  their  remaining 
untouched.  They  are  very  expert  at  throwing  their 
javelins,  and  will  hit  a  mark  with  great  certainty  at  a 
confiderable  diftance;  and  itfeems  thatfometimes  they 
kill  the  kangaroo  with  this  weapon,  as  a  long  fplinter 
of  one  of  the  fpears  was  takenoutofthe  thigh  of  one  of 
thefe  animals,  the  flefli  having clofed  over  it  complete- 
ly. The  people  are  more  numerous  than  was  at  firft 
imagined,  though  (till  the  number  of  inhabitants  muft 
be  accounted  few  in  comparifon  to  the  extent  of  coun- 
try ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  the  in- 
terior parts  are  uninhabited. 

The  New-Hollanders  bake  their  provifions  by  the 
help  of  hot  ftones,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  South- 
fea  iflands.  They  produce  fire  with  great  facility  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Cook,  but  with  difficulty  accord- 
ing to  later  accounts,  andfpreaditin  a  wonderful  man- 
ner. To  produce  it,  they  take  two  pieces  of  dry 
foft  wood  ;  en e  is  a  flick  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  the  other  piece  is  flat.  The  flick  they  lhape 
into  an  obtufe  point  at  one  end  ;  and  preffing  it  upon 
the  other,  turn  it  nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  both 
their  hands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate-mill ;  often  fhifting 
their  hands  up,  and  then  moving  them  down  upon  ir, 
*o  increafe  the  preflure  as  much  as  poffible.  By  this 
method  they  get  fire  in  lefs  than  two  minutes,  and 
from  the  fmalleft  fpark  they  increafe  it  with  great 
fpeed  and  dexterity.  "  We  have  often  feen  (fays  cap- 
tain Cook)  one  of  them  run  along  the  Ihore,  to  all 
appearance  with  nothing  in  his  hand,  who  flooping 
down  for  a  moment,  at  the  diftance  of  every  fifty  or 
an  hundred  yards  left  fire  behind  him,  as  we  could 
fee,  firft  by  the  fmoke,  and  then  by  the  flame  along 
the  drift  of  woo;l  and  other  litter  which  was  flutter- 
ed along  the  place.     We  had  the  curioflty  to  examine 


one  of  thefe  planters  of  fire  when  he  fet  off,  and  we 
faw  him  wrap  up  a  fmall  fpark  in  dry  grafs,  which 
when  he  had  run  a  little  way,  having  been  fanned  by 
the  air  that  his  motion  produced,  began  to  blaze  ;  he 
then  laid  it  down  in  a  place  convenient  for  his  purpofe, 
iiiclofing  a  fpark  of  it  in  another  quantity  of  grafs, 
and  fo  continued  his  courfe." 

Holland  in  commerce,  a  fine  and  clofe  kind  of 
linen,  fo  called  from  its  being  firft  manufactured  in 
Holland. 

HOLLAR  (Wenceflaus),  a  celebrated  engraver, 
born  at  Prague  in  1607.     His  parents  were  iu  a  gen- 
teel line  of  life  ;  and  he  was  at  firft  deiigned  for  the 
fludy  of  the  law.     But  the  civil  commotions,   which 
happened  in  his  youth,  ruining  his  family  affairs,  he 
was  obliged  to  fhift  for  bimfelf  ;  and  by  difcoverincr 
fome  genius  for  the  arts,  he  was  placed  with  Marian" 
a  very  able  defigner  and  engraver  of  views.     Being 
himfelf  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  he  profited  haflily 
from  the  inftruction  of  his  tutor.     He  principally  ex- 
celled in  drawing  geometrical  and  perfpective  views 
and  plans  of  buildings,  ancient  and  modern  cities  and 
towns;  alfo  landfcapes,  and  every  kind  of  natural  and 
artificialcuriofities;  which  he  executed  with  apenina 
very  peculiar  flyle,  excellently  well  adopted  to  the  pur- 
pofe. He  travelled  through  feveral  of  the  great  citiesjof 
Germany;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  merit, met  with 
fo  little  encouragement,  that  he  found  it  very  difficalt 
to  fupport  himfelf.  The  earl  of  Arundel  being  in  Ger- 
many took  him  under  his  protection,  brought  him  fo 
England,   and   recommended  him  to  the  favour  of 
Charles  I.    He  engraved  a  variety  of  plates  from  the 
Arundel  collection,  and  the  portrait  of  the  earl  himfelf 
on  horfeback.    The  civil  wars,  which  happened  foon 
after  in  England,  ruined  his  fortune.  He  was  taken  pri- 
foner,withfomeof  the  royal  party,  and  with  difficulty 
efcaped ;  when  he  returned  to  Antwerp  and  joined 
his  old  patron  the  earl  of  Arundel.    He  fettled  in  that 
city  for  a  time,  and  publifhed  aconfiderablenumberof 
plates  ;  but  his  patron  going  to  Italy  foon  after  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  Hollar  fell  again  into  dif- 
trefs,  and  was  obliged  to  work  for  the  print  and  book- 
fellers  of  Antwerp  at  very  low  prices.    At  the  reftora- 
tion  he  returned  into  England  ;  where,  though  he  had 
fufficient  employment,  the  prices  he  received  for  his 
engravings  were  fo  greatly  inadequate  to  the  labour 
necelfarily  required,  that  he  could  bat  barely  fubflft ; 
and  the  plague,  with  the  fucceeding  fire  of  London, 
putting  for  fome  time  an  effectual  flop  to  buflnefs,  his 
affairs  were  fo  much  embarrafled,  that  he  was  never 
afterwards  able  to  improve  his  fortune.  It  is  faid  that 
he  ufed  to  work  for  the  bookfellers  at  the  rate  of  four- 
pence  an  hour  ;  and  always  had  an  hour-glafs  before 
him.  He  was  fo  fcrupuloully  exact,  that  when  obliged 
to  attend  the  calls  of  nature,  or  whilft  talking,  though 
with  the  perfons  for  whom  he  was  working  and  about 
their  own  buflnefs,  heconflantly  laid  down  the  glafs, 
to  prevent  the  fand  from  running,  Neverthelefs,  all 
his  great  induftry,  of  which  his  numerous  works  bear 
fufficient  teftimony,  could  not  procure  him  a  fufficient 
maintenance.    It  is  melancholly  to  add,  that  on  the 
verge  of  his  70th  year,  he  was  attached  with  an  execu- 
tion at  his  lodgings  in  Gardner's  lane,  Weftminfler; 
when  he  deflred  only  the  liberty  of  dying  in  his  bed, 
and  that  he  might  not  be  removed  to  any  other  prifon 
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Hollar     than,  the  grave  :  a  favour  which  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
||         ther  he  obtained  or  not.    He  died,  however,  in  1677. 
llolccauft.  — His  works  amount  nearly  to  2  4,000  prints  according 
1      *       '  to  Vertue's  Catalogue  ;  and  the  lovers  of  the  art  are  al- 
ways zealous  to  collect  them.  Generally  fpeaking,  they 
are  etchings  performed  aimoft  entirely  with  the  point; 
and  their  merits  are  thus  characterized  by  Mr  Strutt: 
l<  They  polTefs  great  fpirit,  with  aftonifhing  freedom 
andlightnefs,  especially  when  we  confiderhowhighly 
he  has  finifhed  lbme  of  them.     His  views  of  abbeys, 
churches,  ruins,  &c.  with  his  fnells,  muffs,  and  every 
fpecies  of  ftill  life,  are  admirable;  his  landfcapes  fre- 
quently have  great  merit  ;   and  his  diftant  views  of 
towns  and  cities  are  not  only  executed  in  a  very  accu- 
rate, but  a  very  pleafing  manner."  A  fomewhat  colder 
character  is  given  of  them  by  Mr  Gilpin  in  his  EfTay 
on  Prints:  ci  Hollar  givesus  views  ofparticularplaces, 
which  he  copies  with  great  truth,  unornamented  as  he 
found  them.  If  we  are  fatisfied  with  exact  reprefenta- 
tions,,  we  have  them  no  where  better  than  in  Hollar's 
works:  but  if  we  expect  pictures,  we  mud  feek  them 
elfewhere.   Hollar  was  an  antiquarian  and  adraughtf- 
man  ;   but  feems  to  have  been  little  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  painting.    Stiffnefs  is  his  character- 
iftic,   and  a  painful  exactnefs   void  of  taite.      His 
larger  views  are  mere  plans.    In  fome  of  his  fmaller, 
at  the  cxpence  of  infinite  pains,  fomething  of  an  ef- 
fect is  fometimes  produced.    But  in  general,  we  con- 
fider  him  as  arepofitory  of  curiofities,  a  record  of  anti- 
quated dreiles,  abolilhed  ceremonies,  and  edifices  now 
in  ruins." 

HOLLOA,  in  the  fea-language,  an  exclamation 
of  anfwer,  to  any   perfon  who  calls  to  another  to 
afk  fome  queftion,  or  to  give  a  particular  order.    Thus, 
if  the  mailer  intends  to  give  any  order  to  the  people 
in  the  maintop,  he  previoufly  calls  Main  top,  hoay  ! 
to  which  they  anfwer,  Holloa  !  to  mow  that  they  hear 
him,  and  are  ready.   It  isalfo  the  firft  anfwerin  hail- 
ing a  (hip  at  a  diftance.     See  Hailing. 
HOLLY,  in  botany.     See  Ilex. 
Sea^ Holly.     See  Eryngium. 
HOLM   (Sax.  huhuus,  infula  annrica),  denotes  an 
r  ifle  or  fenny  ground,  according  to  Bede  :  or  a  river- 

ifland.  And  where  any  place  is  called  by  that  name, 
and  thisfyllable  is  joined  with  any  other  in  the  names 
of  plaees,  it  fignifiesa  place  furrounded  with  water;  as 
the  Flafholmes  and  Stepholmcs  in  the  Severn  near 
Briftol :  but  if  the  fituation  of  the  place  is  not  near 
the  water,  it  may  theu  fignify  a  hilly  place  ;  holm  in 
Saxon,  lignifying  alfo  "  a  hill  or  cliff." 

HOLOCAUST  (formed  from  .xe5  «  whole,"  and 
x-Auo  "  I  confume  with  fire),"  a  kind  of  facrifice, 
wherein  the  whole  offering  is  burnt  or  confumed  by 
-  fire,  as  an  acknowledgement  that  God,  the  creator, 
preferver,  and  lord  of  all,  was  worthy  of  all  honour 
and  worlhip,  and  as  a  token  of  mens  giving  themfelves 
entirely  up  to  him.  It  is  called  alfo  in  Scripture  a 
burnt-offering. — Sacrifices  of  this  fort  are  often  men- 
tioned by  the  heathens  as  well  as  Jews  ;  particularly 
•by  Xenophon,  Cyropad.  lib.  viii.  p.  464.  id.  Hutchinf. 
1 738,  who  fpeaks  of  facrificing  holocauits  of  oxen  to 
Jupiter,  and  of  horfes  to  the  fun  :  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  ufe  long  before  the  inftitution  of  the  other 
Jewiih  facriiiees  by  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  (fee  Job  i.  5. 
xlii.  8.  and  Gen.  xxii.  13.  viii.  20).  On  this  account, 
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the  Jews,  who  would  not  allow  the  Gentiles  to  offer  Holofernes. 
on  their  altar  any  other  facfifices  peculiarly  enjoined  ' 
by  the  law  of  Mofes,  admitted  them  by  the  Jewifh 
priefts  to  offer  holocauits  ;  becaufe  thefe  were  a  fort 
of  facrifices  prior  to  the  law,  and  common  to  all  nations. 
During  their  fubjection  to  the  Romans,  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  thofe  Geutiles  to  offer  facrifices  to 
the  God  of  Ifrael  at  Jerufalem.  Holocauits  were  deem- 
ed by  the  Jews  the  moft  excellent  of  all  their  facrifi- 
ces. It  is  laid,  that  this  kind  of  facrifice  was  in  com- 
mon ufe  among  the  heathens,  till  Prometheus  intro- 
duced the  cuftom  of  burning  only  a  part,  and  referving 
the  remainder  for  his  own  ufe.     See  Sacrifice. 

HOLOFERNES,  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies 
of  Nebuchadonofor  king  of  Affyria,  who  having  in  a 
remarkable  encounter  overcome  Arphaxad  king  of  the 
Medes,  fent  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations  with  an 
intention  of  obliging  them  this  way  to  fubmit  to  his 
empire,  pretending  that  there  could  be  no  power 
capable  of  refitting  him.  At  the  fame  time  Holofer- 
nes, at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  palTed  the  Eu- 
phrates, entered  Cilicia  and  Syria,  and  fubdued  aimoft 
all  the  people  of  thefe  provinces. 

Being  refolved  to  make  a  conquelt  of  Egypt,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Jud^a,  little  expecting  to  meet  with 
any  reliltance  from  the  Jews.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
was  informed  that  they  were  preparing  to  oppofehim; 
and  Achior  the  commander  of  the  Ammonites,  who 
had  already  fubmitted  to  Holofernes,  and  was  with 
fome  auxiliary  troops  in  his  army,  reprefented  to  him 
that  the  Hebrews  were  a  people  protected  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  by  God  Almighty  folong  as  they  were 
obedient  to  him  ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  flatter 
himfelfwith  expectations  of  overcoming  them,  unlefs 
they  had  committed  fome  offence  againft  God,  whereby 
they  might  become  unworthy  of  his  protection.  Holo- 
fernes, difregarding  this  difcourfe,  commanded  Achior 
to  be  conveyed  within  light  of  the  walls  of  Bethulia, 
and  tied  to  a  tree,  and  left  there,  whither  the  Jews 
came  and  loofed  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Holofernes  formed  the  fiege  of 
Bethulia;  and  having  cut  off  the  water  which  fupplied 
the  city,  and  Get  guards  at  the  only  fountain  which 
the  belieged  had  near  the  walls,  the  inhabitants  were 
foon  reduced  to  extremity,  and  refolved  tofurrender, 
if  God  did  not  fend  them  fuccour  in  five  days.  Ju- 
dith, being  informed  of  their  refolution,  conceived  the 
deiign  of  killing  Holofornes  in  his  camp.  She  took 
her  fineft  clothes,  and  went  out  of  Bethulia  with  her 
maid-fervant  ;  and  being  brought  to  the  general,  lhe 
pretended  that  fhe  could  no  longer  endure  the  fins  and 
exceffes  of  the  Jews,  and  that  God  had  infpired  her 
with  the  defign  of  furrendering  herfelf  to  him. — As 
foon  as  Holofernes,  faw  her,  he  was  taken  with  her 
beauty  ;  and  fome  days  after  invited  her  to  a  great 
feaft,  which  he  prepared  for  the  principal  officers  of 
his  array.  But  he  drank  fo  much  wine,  that  deep 
and  drunkennefs  hindered  him  from  fatisfyinghis  paf- 
fion.  Judith,  who  in  the  night  was  left  alone  in  his 
tent,  cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  fword  ;  and  de- 
parting with  her  fervant  from  the  camp,  fhe  returned 
to  Bethulia  with  the  head  of  Holofernes.  As  foon  as 
it  was  day,  the  belieged  made  a  fully  upon  the  ene- 
mies, who  going  into  their  general's  tent,  found  his 
headlefs  carcafe  wallowing  in  its  own  bloed.     They 
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Hologra-    then  difcernei  that  Judith  had  deceived  them,  ano  fled 
phum      with  precipitation,  leaving  the  earfip  abounding  with 
rich  ipoils  :  the-Jewspurfued  them,  killed  a  greaL  num- 
ber of  them,  and  returned  loaded  with  booty. 

There  is  a  great  diverfity  of  opinions  concerning  the 
time  when  this  war  between  Holofernes  and  the  jews 
happened.  Some  date  it  from  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
lon, in  the  reign  of  Manaffeh,  and  pontificate  of  Elia- 
kim  the  high-prieft ;  others  place  it  at  fome  time  af- 
ter the  captivity ;  and  fome  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
whole  rranfa&ion.     See  the  article  Judith. 

HOLOGRAPHUM  (comnofed  of  o\o?  «  all,"  and 
ypxoa  (l  I  write"),  in  the  civil  law,  fomething  writ- 
ten wholly  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  p.erfon  who 
figns  it.  The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a 
teilament  written  wholly  in  the  tefta tor's  own  hand. 

The  Romans  did  not  approve  of  holographic  tef- 
taments;  and,  though  Valentinian  authorifed  them 
by  a  novel,  they  are  not  uied  where  the  civil  law  is 
in  full  force. 

HOLOST.EUM,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  tri- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  22d  or- 
der, Carjopbyllei.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous ;  the 
petals  five,  the  capfnle  unilocular,  and  nearly  cylin- 
drical, opening   at  top. 

HOLO THURIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The  body  detached, 
naked,  gibbous,  terminated  by  the  anus.  JMany  ten- 
tacula  at  the  other  extremity,  furrouudingthe  month. 
There  are  nine  fpecies,  all  inhabitants  of  the  ocean. 
.  The  following  defcriptions  of  three  fpecies  are  given 

C°XXXV  ky  ^r  Barbut. 

i.  The  tremula,  or  quivering  holothuria,  ((  com- 
monly meafures  eight  inches  in  length' when  dead  ;  but 
alive  it  extends  itfelf  to  more  than  a  foot,  or  contracts 
its  body  into  a  ball.  Its  figure  is  cylindric,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  is  e^ery  way  equal  to  an  inch  and  a  few 
lines.  The  back  of  a  dark  brown  proudly  bears  a  va- 
riety of  fiefhy  pyramid-like  nipples,  of  a  dark  colour 
likewife  at  their  bafis,  but  white  at  their  apex.  They 
are  obferved  to  be  of  two  different  lizes  ;  the  larger 
occupy  the  length  of  the  back,  in  number  14  on  each 
lide,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  lines  one  from  the  other, 
when  the  holothuria  is  contracted,  but  the  intervening 
fpace  is  full  eight  lines  when  the  animal  is  extended. 
Others  like  thefe  are  placed  here  and  there  promif- 
cuonfly.  Thelefsarefcatteredinlike  manner,  with- 
out order,  in  every  part  of  the  back.  Out  of  them 
all  exfudes  a  whicifh  mucilage  fervingto  lubricate  the 
body.  Hence  all  the  forefaid  nipples  feeni  to  be  fo 
many  glands  furnifhed  with  an  excretory  duel,  the 
'  aperture  of  which  is  fo  minute  as  not  to  be  difco- 
verable  by  the  help  of  a  common  glafs.  That  they 
are  moreover  provided  with  various  mufcles  follows 
hence,  that  the  holothuria  can  raifeandobliterate  them 
at  pleafiire.  While  the  large  papilis  are  quite  erect, 
their  axis  and  the  diameter  of  their  bafe  meafures  three 
lines.  The  belly  or  part  oppolite  to  the  back  in  the 
holothuYii  is  of  a  pale  brown  and  fetal!  over  with  ;y- 
lindric  tentacula,  in  fitch  numbers  that  the  head  of  a 
pin  co^ld  fcarce  find  room  between.  Their  diameter 
is  nof  much  above  a  line,  and  their -length  is  that 
of  four  lines.  Th;y  are  of  a  mining  whirenefs, 
except  the  extremity  which  13  of  a  dark  colour, 
Vol.  VIII. 
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and  ihaped  like  a  focket.  By  the  help  of  thefe  ten-  Ufa 
taenia  the  holothuria  fixes  its  body  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  fo  as  not  to  be  ea/ily  forced  away  by  ttmpcfts,  Ho 
which  would  otherwife  happen  the  more  frequently,  " — "~ 
as  this  zoophite  dwells  near  the  mores  where  the  wa- 
ter fcarce  rifes  to  a  fathom's  height.  Now  if  it  ad- 
heres toother  bodies  by  means  of  its  ventral  tentacula, 
their  point  nmft  neceflarily  have  the  form  of  a  focket, 
as  the  cuttle-fith,  fea-urchins,and  ftar-fnh  have  theirs 
fhaped,  by  which  they  lay  hold  of  any  other  body. 
From  this  fituation  of  the  holothuria  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  which  it  alfo  retains  when  kept  in  a  veifei 
filled  with  fea-water,  it  mutt  be  evident  to  zny  one, 
that  I  have  not_  ground] cfsly  determined  which  was  its 
back,  and  which  itsb'diy,  which  otherw.fe  in  a  cy- 
lindric body  would  have  been  a  difficult  talk,  pat  as 
all  animals  uniformly  walk  or  reft  upon  their  bellies, 
and  the  holothuria  has  likewife  that  part  of  its  body 
turned  to  the  earth  on  which  the  cylindric  tentacala 
are  to  be  feen,  it  is  clear  that  part  is  the  abdomen  or 
belly  of  this  zoophite.  However,  both  the  abdominal 
and  dorfal  tentacula  are  railed  and  obliterated  at  the 
animal's  pleafure ;  from  which  it  is  no  light  conjecture 
to  conclude,  that  they  are  furnifhed  with  elevating 
and  dcprefling  mufcles,  and  particularly  becaufe  all  the 
forefaid  tentacula  difappear  after  the  animal's  death  : 
and  hence  it  farther  appears,  that  all  naturaiifts  have 
given  the  reprcfentation  of  a  dead  holothuria,  feeing 
they  have  ailigned  it  no  tentacula.  I  entertain  fome 
doubt  whether  the  illuflrious  Linnaeus  himfelf  did  not 
draw  his  generical  character  of  the  holothuria  from  a 
dead  fubject,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  thefe  tenta- 
cula." 

2  The  phyfalis,  or  blidder-fhaped  holothuria.  The 
body  of  this  fpecies  is  oval,  approaching  to  triangular, 
of  a  gloffy  tranfparency ;  the  back  (harp  edged,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,whencerun  out  a  numuer  of  finews ; 
anteriorly  the  body  is  of  a  reddifh  hue.  The  trunk 
fpiral,  reddiih  towards  the  thicker  end.  Many  ten- 
tacula of  unequal  length  under  that  thicker  end  ;  the 
fhorter  ones  are  taper  and  thicker,  the  middle  ones  ca- 
pillary, the  point  clay  colour  and  in  ihape  like  a  ball  ; 
the  reft  which  arc  longer  are  filiform,  of  which  the 
middlemoft  is  thicker  and  twice  as  long.  Brown,  in 
his  Jamaica,  calls  it  a  diaphanous  bladder  with  nume- 
rous tentacula  reprefenting  a  man's  belly ;  above  it  is 
furnifhed  with  a  comb  full  of  cells  ;  under  rheorher  ex- 
tremity hang  a  number  of  branchy  tentacula.  It  In- 
habits the  feas. 

3.  The  Pentactes,  or  five-row7ed  holothurk.  has  the 
mouth  encompaiTed  with  tentacula,  the  body  bearing 
tentacula  five  different  ways.  The  animal  is  of  a  red 
colour,  nearly  oval, or  fomewhat  cylindrical,  affuming 
various  fhapes.  The  mouth  is  fet  round  wi:h  ten  rays 
briftly  at  the  points.  The  body  longitudinally  doted 
in  five  places  with  clay-coloured  hollow  warts,  fitu- 
ate  two  together.  It  inhabits  the  fea  of  Norway,  ta- 
king'in  and  calling  cut  again  the  water,  as  it  either 
fwrors  or  dives  to  the  borom. 

HOLSTEIN,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  bounded  by 
the  German  ocean  on  the  weft;  the  Baltic,  or  the 
gulph  of  Lubeck,  on  the  eaft  ;  the  divchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg on  the  foath-caft;  that  of  Bremen,  with  the 
river  Elbe,  on  the  fofith  weft  ;  and  Lunenburg;  witJi 
the  territory  ofHaTJibar  ja .  on  the  fouth.    Its  grcateft 
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Holftein.    length  is  about  80  miles,  and  its  breadth  60.     The 

s — r* '  diocefe  of  Eutin,  and  the  county  of  Ranzau,  though 

they  make  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  yet  being 
. lands  belonging  to  the  empire  and  circle,  (hall  be  de- 
**  fcribed  feparately. 

A  great  part  of  this  country  confifts  of  rich  marfh- 
land,  which  being  much  expofed  to  inundations  both 
from  the  lea  and  rivers,  dykes  have  been  raifed  at  a 
great  expence  to  guard  and  defend  them.     The  pa- 
ttures  in  the  marfhcs  are  fo  rich,  that  cattle  are  bred 
in   vaft   numbers  and  fattened  in  them,  and  great 
quantities  of  excellent  butter  and  cheefe  made  of  their 
milk.     Theyare  alfo  very  fruitful  in  wheat,  barley, 
peafe,  beans,  and  rape-feed.     In  the  more  barren, 
fandy,  and  heathy  parts  of  the  country,  large  flocks 
of  fheep  are  bred  and  fed  :  nor  are  orchards  wanting, 
or    woods,  efpecially   of  oak  and   beech ;  nor  turf, 
poultry,  game,  and  wild-fowl.      Here  is  a   variety 
both  of  fea  and  river  fiih;  and  the  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton, and  lamb,   are  very  fat  and  palatable.     Holftein 
is  alio  noted  for  beautiful  horfes.    The  gentry  ufually 
farm  the  cows  upon  their  eftates  to  a  Hollander,  as 
he  is  called,  who  for  every  cow  pays  from  lix  to  ten 
rix-dollars ;  the  owner  providing  pafture  for  them  in 
fammer,  and  ftraw  and  hay  in  winter.     It  is  no  un- 
common   thing    here   to  drain  the  ponds  and  lakes 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  fell  the  carp,  lam- 
preys, pike,  and   perch,  found  in  them  ;  then  fow 
them  for  feveral  years  after  with  oats,  or  life  them  for 
pafture  ;    and  after  that  lay  them  under  water  again, 
and  breed  fiih  in  them.    There  are  hardly  any  hills  in 
the  country  ;  butfeveral  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Evder,  the  Stor,  and  the  Trave.     The  duchy 
contains  about  30  towns  great  and  fmall :  molt  part 
of  the  peafants  are  under  villenagc,  being  obliged  to 
work  daily  for  their  lords,  and  not  even  at  liberty  to 
quit  their  eftates.     The  nobility  and  the  proprietors 
-of  manors  are  pofleffed  of  the  civil  a.nd  criminal  jurif- 
diction,  with  other  privileges  and  exemptions.    For- 
merly there  were  diets,  but  now  they  feem  to  be  en- 
tirely laid  afide  :  meetings,  however,  of  the  nobility 
are  Hill  held  at  Kiel.    The  predominant  religion  here 
is  Lutheianifm,  with  fuperintendencies  as  in  other 
Lutheran  countries.     In  feveral  places  the  Jews  are 
allowed  the  exercife  of  their  religion.     At  Gluck- 
ftadt and  Altena  are  both  Calvinift  and  Popifh  church- 
es ;  and  at  Kiel  a   Greek   Ruffian  chapel.     Belides 
the  Latin  fchools  in  the  towns,  at  Altena  is  a  gymna- 
fulm,  and  at  Kiel  an  univeriity.    Notwithftanding  this 
country's  advantageous  fituation  for  commerce,  there 
are  few  manufactures  and  little  trade  in  it.    Hamburg 
and  Lubec  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  what  they 
want  from  abroad  ;  from  whence  and  Altena  they  ex- 
port fome  grain,  malt,  grots,  ftarch,  buckwheat,  peafe, 
beans,  raprfeed,  butter,  cheefe,  fheep,  fwine,  horned 
cattle,  horfes,  and  filh.     The   manufactures  of  the 
duchy  are  chiefly  carried  on  at  Altena,  Kiel,  and 
Gluckftadt.     The  duchy  of  Holftein  confifts  of  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Bolitein,  Stormar,  Ditmarih,  and 
Wagria.     It  belongs  partly  to  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  partly  to  the"  dukes  of  Holftein  Gottorf  and  Ploen. 
Anciently  the  counts  of  Holftein  were  vallate  of  the 
dukes  of  Snxony  ;  but  afterwards  they  received  thein- 
veftiture  of  their  territories  from  the  emperor,  or  the 
bithops  of  Lubec  in  the  emperor's  name,  though  now 


the  inveftiture  is  given  by  theemperorinperfon.  The    Holftein 
king  of  Denmark  appoints  .a  regency  over  his  part  of         (j 
Holiitin  and  the  duchy  of  Sleiwick,  which  has  its  ! 

office  at  Gluckftadt.     The  feat  of  the  great  duke's 
privy  council  and  regency-court,  together  with  the 
chiet 'conlii'iory,  which  is  united  to  it,  is  at  Kiel :  there 
are  many  inferior  courts  and  conliilories,  from  which 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  higher.  In  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
the  government  of  the  convents  and  nobility  is  alter- 
nately in  the   king  and  duke  for  a  year,  from  Mi- 
chaelmas to  Michaelmas.     The  perfon  in  whom  the 
government  is  lodged  administers  it  by  his  regency. 
In  fome  cafes  an  appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the  Au- 
lic  council  or  chamber  at  Wetzlar  ;  the  convents,  the 
nobility,  and  the  proprietors  of  manors  in  the  country 
have  a  civil  and  criminal  jurifdiction  over  their  eltates. 
The  revenues  of  the  fovereigns  arife  principally  irom 
their  demefnes  and  regalia  ;   belides  which,  there  is  a 
land  and  feveral  other  taxes  and  imports.    The  duke's 
income,  fetting  afide  his  ducal  patrimony,  has  been 
eftimated  at  70,000  or  80,000  pounds.     The  king 
ufually  keeps  here  lome  regiments  of  foot  and  one  of 
horfe.     With  refpeft  to  the  duke's  military  force,  it 
amounts  to  about  800  men.     The  king,  on  account 
of  his  fharein  this  country,  ftyles  himfelf  duke  of  Hol- 
ftein, Stor7fiar}  and  Ditmarjh.     The  dukes  both  of 
the  royal  and  princely  houfe  ftyle  themfelves  heirs  of 
Norway,  dukes  of  Slefwick,    Hslftein,    Stormar,  and 
Ditmarjh,  and  counts  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorft. 
On  account  of  Holftein,  both  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  the  grand  duke  have  a  feat  and  voice  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  priuces  of  the  empire,  and  in  that  of  the 
circle.     Together  with  Mecklenburg  they  alfo  nomi- 
nate an  alienor  for  this  circle  in  the  Aulic  chamber. 
The  matricular  aflelTment  of  the  whole  duchy  is  40 
horfe  and  80  foot,  or  8000  florins  ;  to  the  chamber  of 
Wetzlar  both  princes  pay  189  rix-dollars,  31  kruit- 
zers.     In  1735,  duke  Charles  Frederic  of  Holftein 
Gottorf  founded  an  order  of  knighthood  here,  viz. 
that  of  St  Anne,  the  enfign  of  which  is  a  red  crofs, 
enamelled,  and   worn  pendant  at  a  red  ribbon  edged 
with  yellow. — The  principal  places  of  that  part  of  the 
duchy  belonging  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the 
duke  of  Ploen  are  Gluckftadt,  Itzhoe,  Rendfburg, 
and  Ploen  ;    and  that  part  belonging  to   the   great 
duke  are  Kiel,  Oldenburg,  Preetz,  and  Altena. 

HOLSTENIUS  (Lucas),  an  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed German,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1596,  was  bred  a 
Lutheran  ;  but  being  converted  to  popery  by  father 
Sirmond  the  Jefuit,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  attached 
himfelf  to  cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  who  took  him 
under  his  protection.  He  was  honoured  by  three 
popes  ;  Urban  VIII.  gave  himacanonry  of  St  Peter's  ; 
Innocent  X.  made  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican  ;  and 
Alexander  VII.  ~fent  him  in  1655  to  queen  Chriftina 
of  Sweden,  whofe  formal  profeffion  of  the  Catholic 
faith  he  received  at  Infpruck.  He  fpent  his  life  in 
ftudy,  and  was  very  learned  both  in  facred  and  pro- 
fane antiquity*  He  died  in  1661  ;  and  though  he 
was  not  the  author  of  any  great  works,  his  notes  and 
diilertations  on  the  works  of  others  have  been  highly 
efteemed  for  the  judgment  and  precition  with  which 
they  are  drawn  up. 

HOLT  (Sir  John),  knight,  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Holt,  ferjeant  at  law,  was  born  in  1642.     He  en- 
tered 
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Holt       tei'ed  himfelf  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1658  ;   and  applied  to 

the  common  law  with  fo  much  induflry,  thai  he  ibon 

Holyhead,  became  a   very  eminent  barriftcr.     In  the  reign  of 

"*~v  '  James  II.  he  was  made  recorder  of  London,  which  of- 
lice  he  difcharged  with  much  applaufefor  about  ayear 


J  H  O  L 

erected  on  an  ifland  in  the  harbour  in  queen  Anne's  HoIvSni 
reign,  bunt  is  now  in  ruins.  The  town  is  link  more      Hoh- 


Lnanariniingtown,rendercdconhdcrablebybehiathe 
place  of  pallagc  to  Ireland.  It  has  three  good  inns, 
inepaflaoe  hence  to  Irrlanrf  is;n  ,r~v,»..„i  j.  ......  _i_ 


ly 
nd. 


opportunity  of  difplaying  his  abilities  ;  fo  that,  asfoon 
as  the  government  was  fettled,  he  wasmadelord  chief 
juftice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  a  privy  conn 


-..g  the  town  isa  large 
cavern  in  the  ruck,  imported  by  natural  pillars,  called 
he  i  arhament-houfe,  acceflible  only  by  bouts,  an  J  the 
tide  runs  intoit.  If  this  harbour  was  properly  repaired 


feller.  He  continued  chief  juftice  for  22  years,  with      and  ware-houfes  built,  it  would  be 

great  repute  for  fteadinefs,  integrity,  and  thorough      for  the  IriXh  to  import  fuch  of  their  goods  as  pay  Ensr 

knowledge  in  his  profetlion.  Upon  great  occafions  he      liih  duty,  it  being  but  a  few  hours  fail  from  Dublin 


aliened  the  law  with  intrepidity,  though  he  thereby 
ventured  to  incur  by  turns  the  indignation  of  both  the 
houfes  of  parliament.  He  publiihed  fome  reports, 
and  died  in  1  709. 

Holt  (Sax.)  "a  wood;"  wherefore  the  names  of 
towns  beginning  or  ending  with  holt,  as  Buck-holt, 


Behdes,  the  Dublin  merchants  might  come  over  wit 
the  packet  to  fee  their  goods  landed.  The  commodities 
are,  butter,  cheefe,  bacon,  wild-fowl,  lobllers,  crabs 
oyilers,razor-filh,alrimp3,herrings,cod-riQ^,whitings,, 
vvhiung-pollacks,cole-h(h,fea-tenches,ttirbots,(oles, 
flounders,  rays,  and  plenty  of  other  flfh.  On  the  rocks 


&c.  denote  that  formerly  there  was  great  plenty  of      the  herb  grows  of  which  they  make  kelp,  a  fixed  fait 

ufed  in  making  glafs,  and  in  alum  works.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  is  a  large  vein  of  white  fullers 
earth  and  another  of  yellow,  which  might  be  ufeful 
to  fullers.  On  the  iile  of  Skerries,  nine  miles  to  the 
north,  is  a  light-houfe,  which  may  be  feen  24  miles 
off.  Large  flocks  of  puffins  are  often  feen  here  ;  they 
all  come  in  one  night,  and  depart  in  the  fame  manner. 
HOLY -Island,  a  fmall  ifland  lying  on  thecoait  of 
England,  iomilesfouth-eaftof  Berwick,  in  Northum- 
berland.  Bede  calls  it  z.  fenii-ifland,  being,   as  he  ob- 

ferves,  twice  an  ifland  and  twice  a  continent  in  one  day: 
for  at  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  it  is  encompalfed  by  wa- 
ter ;  and  at  the  ebb,  there  is  an  almofl  dry  palfage,  both 
for  horfes  and  carriages,  to  and  from  the  main  land  ; 
from  which,  if  meafured  in  altraight  line,  it  is  diliant 
about  two  miles  eaftward ;  but  on  account  of  fome 
quickfandspaifengers  are  obliged  to  make  fo  many  de- 
tours, that  the  length  of  the  way  is  nearly  doubled.  The 
water  over  thefe  flats  at  fpring  tides  is  only  feven  i'ca 
deep. — Thisilland  was  by  the  Britons  called  lnis  Me- 
dicante  ;  alio  Lindufarne,  from  the  fmall  rivalet  of 
Lindi  or  Landi,  which  here  runs  into  the  fea,  and  the 
Celtic  word  Fahren  or  "  recefs  ;"  and  on  account  of 
its  being  the  habitation  of  fome  of  the  firft  monks  in 
this  country,  it  afterwards  obtaineditsprefentnameof 
Holy-IJland.  It  meafures  from  eafl  to  weft  about  two 
miles  and  a  quarter,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth  is  fcarcely  a  mile  and  an  half.  £  t  the  north- weft 
part  there  runs  out  a  fpit  of  land  of  about  a  mile  in 
length.  The  monaftery  is  fituated  at  the  fouthermoft 
extremity  ;  and  at  a  fmall  diltance  north  of  it  ftands 
the  village.  On  this  ifland  there  is  plenty  of  fifh  and 
fowl ;  but  the  air  and  foil  are  bad.  There  is  not  a 
tree  on  the  ifland.     The  village  which  ftands  on  a 


wood  in  thofe  places 

HOLY.     See  Holiness. 

HOLY-GHOST,  or  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  of 
God.     See  Trinity. 

Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  principal  military 
order  in  France,  inftituted  by  Henry  III.  in  1569. 
It  coniifts  of  100  knights,  who  are  to  make  proof  of 
their  nobility  for  three  defcents.  The  king  is  the 
grand- mafter  or  fovereigh  ;  and  as  fuch  takes  an  oath 
on  his  coronation-day  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
order. 

The  knights  wear  a  golden  crofs,  hung  about  their 
necks  by  a  blue  filfc  ribbon  or  collar.  But  before 
they  receive  the  order  of  the  Holy-Ghoft,  that  of  St 
Michael  is  conferred  as  a neceflary  degree  ;  and  for  this 
reafoti  their  arms  are  furrounded  with  a  double  collar. 

HOLYHEAD,  a  town  and  cape  of  theiileof  Angle- 
fea  in  Wales,  and  in  the  Iriih  channel,  where  people 
ufually  embark  for  Dublin,  there  being  three  packet- 
boats  that  fail  for  that  city  every  Monday,  Wednef- 
day,  and  Friday,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  It  is 
276  miles  from  London,  and  has  a  very  convenient 
harbour  for  the  northern  trade,  when  taken  fhortby 
contrary  winds.  It  is  fiuated  near  the  extremity  of 
the  Ifle,  and  is  joined  to  the  north-weft  part  of  it  by 
a  ftone  bridge  of  one  arch.  It  has  a  fmall  market  on 
Saturdays.  The  pariihis  about  five  or  fix  miles  long, 
and  two  or  three  broad,  bounded  nearly  by  the  fea. 
The  church  ftands  above  the  harbour,  within  an  old 
quadrangular  fortification,  with  a  baftionat  each  cor- 
ner, built  about  450.  On  a  mountain  near  it  is  ano- 
ther old  fortification,  called  Turns  Munimentum, 
which  is  an  old  ftone  wall  without  mortar,  and  in  its 
centre  is  a  fmall  turret,  and  contains  a  well  of  water 


Holyhead  was  frequently  formerly  vifited  by  Iriih  ro-      riling  ground,  confifls  of  but  a  few  fcattered  houfes, 


vers,  and  was  defended  as  a  place  of  confequence. 
There  are  feveral  remains  of  old  fortifications  and 
Druidical  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
chapels  of  religious  worfhip.  The  parilh  church  of 
Holyhead  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  a  porch  and  P.eeple  very 
antique.  There  was  arf  old  chapel  near  the  church, 
now  converted  into  a  fchool-hcufe.  A  falt-houfe  was 


chiefly  inhabited  by  filhermen  ;  and  it  has  two  inns. 
The  north  and  eafl  coafts  are  formed  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  the  other  fides  fink  by  gradual  Hopes  to  the 
fands.  There  is  a  commodious  harbour  defended  by 
a  block-houfe ;  which  lalt  was  fnrprifed  and  taken  in 
1 71 5,  but  was  foon  inverted  and  retaken. 

Holy-ifland,  though  really  part  of  Northumberland, 
belongs  to  Durham  ;  and  all  civil  difputes  mull  be  de- 
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Holy-  termined  by  the  jufiices  of  that  county. — Ic  was  a 
lfiand.  very  ancient  epilcopal  feat.  Ardaii  the  firft  bifliop, 
after  reiidingin  it  14  years,  died  and  was  buried  here 
A.  D.  651.  Finan,  his  fncotCar,  built  a  wooden 
church,  thatched  with  reeds,  but  before  theer.dof  the 
century  covered  with  lead  by  bifliop  Eardbert.  St 
Ciubbtrt,  who  from  a  poor  ihepherd  became  monk  of 
Melrofs  15  years,  was  prior  here  12  more,  when  he 
retired  to  one  of  the  barren  Farn  rocks,  from  whence 
he  was  called  to  this  fee,  which  he  held  only  two 
years,  and  returned  to  his  retirement,  where  he  died, 
and  was  buried  at  the  eafl  end  of  his  oratory,  where 
his  (tone  coffin  is  (till  fliown.  His  body  was  found 
frclh.  1 1  years  after  his  death.  Lindisfarn  was  ruined 
by  the  Danes,  A.  D.  793,  when  the  monks  carried 
his  body  about  for  level)  years,  and  at  la  ft  fettled  at 
Chefter-le-dreet,  whether  the  fee  was  translated,  and 
where  it  continued  many  years.  On  a  fecond  e'eitrue- 
tion'of  the  monastery  by  the  Danes  they  were  remov- 
ing to  Rippon,  but  flopped  by  a  miracle  at  Durham, 
where  the  faint  continued  till  the  reformation,  when 
his  body  was  found  entire,  and  privately  lutried  in  a 
■wooden  coffin, as  fomepretend, near  the  clock,  butmore 
probably  in  the  ground  under  where  his  Ihrine  flood. 
The  entrochi  found  among  the  rocks  at  Landisfarn 
are  called  St  Cuthbert's  beads,  and  pretended  to  be 
made  by  him  in  the  night.  Eighteen  bifliopsfat  here 


till  the  removal  of  the  fee  toCheiter,  which  had  eight  Holy-Rood 
more  tiil  the  removal  to  Durham,  A.  D.  995.  Lin-  Holywell. 
disfarn  became  a  cell  to  that  Benedictine  monaftery, 
valued  at  48 1.  per-  ai&i.  The  north  and  fouth  walls  of 
the  church  are  handing,  much  inclined;  part  of  the 
weft  end  remains,  but  the  eafl  is  down.  The  columns 
of  the  nave  are  of  four  ciffc rent  forts,  12  fee t  high, and 
5  feet  diameter,  maffy  and  richer  than  thofe  of  Dur- 
ham ;  the  bafes  and  Capitals  plain,  fupporting  circular 
arches.  Over  each  arch  are  large  windows  in  pairs, 
fqurated  by  a  fnort  column,  and  over  thefeare  (mail- 
er lingle  windows.  In  the  north  and  fouth  walls  are 
fome  pointed  arches.  The  length  of  the  body  is  133 
feet,  breadth  18  feet,  and  with  the  two  ailes  36  feet ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  tran- 
fept.  One  arch  of  the  centre  tower  remains  adorned 
at  its  entrance  from  the  nave  with  Saxon  zigzsg. 
Somewhat  to  the  call  is  the  bale  of  a  crofs,  and  to 
the  weft  the  prefent  pariih. church  (a). 

Hoir- Rood  Day,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the  Roman 
catholics,  in  memoryofthe  exaltation  of  our  Saviour's 
crofs.     See  Cross  and  Exaltation. 

Holywell,  a  townof  North  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Flint.  It  is  a  place  of  great  note,  for  the  well  of. 
St  Winnifred,  who  is  reputed  a  virgin  martyr  ;  and  it 
is  much  frequented  by  people  that  come  to  bathe  in  ir, 
as  well  as  by  popifh  pilgrims  out  of  devotion.    The 

fpring 


(a)  A  reference  was  inadvertently  made  to  this  article  for  a  defcription  of  BAMSOROUGH,  as  if  it  h; 
tn  (ituatedupon,  or  belonging  to,  Holy-lfland. — Bambo rough  liesfeveral  miles  to  the  fouth,  and  is  fftuati 


had 
be  til  (ituatedupon,  or  belonging  to,  Holy-lfland. — Bambo  rough  liesfeveral  miles  to  the  fouth,  and  is  fit  ua  ted 
on  the  main  land.  The  town  is  now  an  inconfiderable  village  ;  but  it  once  was  a  royal  borough,  and  fent  two 
m<  mbcrs  :  It  even  gave  name  to  alarge  tratfi  extending  fouthward,  which  was  called  Ba-m borough jbh  e.  It  had 
alfo  three  religious  foundations  ;  a  houfe  of  friars  preachers  founded  by  Henry  III.  a  cell  of  canons  regular  of 
St  Auftin,   and  an  hofpital.     Its  very  ancient  caftle  /lands  on  an  almoft  perpendicular  rock  clufe  to  the  fea, 
audacceflible  only  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide,  on  a  fpot  where,  according  tothemonkilh  hiftorians,  there  flood  the 
e&ule  or  palace  of  the  kings  of  Northumberland  ;  built,  as  it  is  faid,  by  king  Ida,  who  began  his  reign  about 
the  year  559.     Part  of  the  prefent  ruins  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  king  Ida's  work.     The 
ancient  name  of  this  place  was,  it  is  {z\A,Bebbau  borough ;  whofe  nameCambden,  from  the  authority  of  Bede,  ima- 
gines, borrowed  from  Bebba,  Ida's  queen  :  but  the  author  of  the  additions  to  that  writer  is  of  a  contrary  opi. 
Tiion,  as  in  the Saxo 1  copy  it  is  called  Cynclica?ibarg,  or  the  "royal  manfion."  According  to  Florilegus,  king 
Ida  at  tiril  fenced  it  only  with  a  wooden  inclofure,  but  afterwards  furrounded  it  with  a  wall.    It  is  thus  de- 
icribed  by  Roger  Hoveden,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1192:  "  Bebba  is  a  very  ftrong  city,  but  not  exceedingly 
large  ;   containing  not  more  than  two  or   three  acres  of  ground.     It  has  but  one  hollow  entrance  into  it, 
which  is  admirably  raifed  by  fteps.     On  the  top  of  the  hill  Hands  a  fair  church  ;  and  in  the  weftern  point  is  a 
well  curioully  adorned,  and  of  fvveet  clean  water."  This  caftle  was  befieged  anno  642  by  Penda,  the  Pagan, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  who,  as  the  llory  goes,  attempted  to  burn  it :  for  which  purpofe  he  laid  vaft  quantities 
of  wood  under  the  walls,  and  fet  fire  to  it  as  foon  as  the  wind  was  favourable  ;  but  no  fooner  was  it  kindled, 
than  by  the  prayers  of  St  Adian,  the  win  d  changed *nd  carried  the  flames  into  his  camp,  fo  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  raife  the  liege.  In  710,  kingOfrcd,  on  the  death  of  Alfred  his  father,  took  flieltcr  in  this  caftle  with 
Brithric,  his  tutor  or  guardian  ;  one  Edulph  having  feized  the  crown,  by  whom,  with  his  partifans,  they  were 
tin  fuccefsfully  befieged.    Brithric  made  fo  gallant  a  defence,  that  the  fiege  was  turned  into  a  blockade,  which 
gave  the  loyal  fubjects  time  to  arm  in defence  of  their  young  king.    On  their  marching  hither  to  his  relief, 
Edulph  fled  but  was  followed,  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  Brithric,  who  thereby  fecurely  feated  Ofred  on  the 
throne,  when  this  caftle  became  his  palace.  In  the  reign  of  Egbert,  Kenulph  bifliop  of  Lindisfarn  was  confined 
acre  3c  years  from  7jo  to  780.     In  933,  it  was  plundered  and  totally  ruined  by  the  Danes  ;  bur  being  of 
great  importance  in  defending  the  northern  parts  againft  the  continual  incurfionsof  the  Scots,  it  was  foon  af> 
ler  repaired ,  .and  made  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength.    It  is  faid  to  have  been  in  good  repair  at  the  time  of 
the  conqueft,  when  it  was  probably  put  into  the  cuftody  of  fome  t nifty  Norman,  and  had  in  all  likelihood 
foT:e  additions  made  to  its  works;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  prefent  area,  contained  within  its 
ua'ls.  me  ;  fives  upwards  of  80  acres,   itiftead  of  three,   as  defcribed  by  Hoveden.     About  the  year  1095 
it  wasin  t'hepeifeflSori  of  Robert  de  Mowbray  earl  of  Northumberland,  whoengaging  in  fome  treafonable  prac- 
tices againft  William  Rufns,  that  king  laid  fiege  to  it,  and  obliged  it  to  fnrrender.    In  the  next  reign  it  was 
cnrru.kd  by  Henry  I.  to  Euftace  Firz  John,  who  was  difnofteiied  of  it  and  his.  other  employments  by  king 
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Holyoak    fpringgufhes  forth  with  fuch  impetnofity  thatatafmall  ing  that  he  fpent  mod  of  his  life  at  Paris  ;  «  fori,  Czys    &•».« 

Hohrwood.  diftancen  tarns  feveral  mills.  Over  the  fpringisa  cna-  Mackenzie,  hewas  admitted  a  member  of  the  univer'  Ho» 

pel  built  upon  pi  liars,  and  on  the  windows  are  painted  lity  on  the  fifth  of  June  in  the  year  ,221,  nude,  the 

the  hjftory  of  St  W.nmtred  s life.      There  is  a  mofs  a-  fyritlics  of  the  Scowfi.  nation  ;  and  loon  after  elected 

bout  the  well,  which  fome  fool.fhly  imagine  to  be  St  profeffor  of  mathematics,  which  he  taught  for  many 

W^'\t  vo^V    W  '  V°ng*  I'  If;    f*  L;lt'  J4    2  '•  *""  with  a^la«fe-  We  are  told  by  the  fame  author, 

HOLYOAk  (f  rancs),  auihor  of  the  Latin  <;,c-  that  he  died  in  I2S',,  as  appear,  from  the  infeription 

tionary,  became  rector  of  South-ham  111  Warwi.  kihire,  on  his  monument  in  the  cloifters  of  the  convent  of  St 

in  1604  ;  and  beinggreatly  efteemed,  waschufen  mem-  Maturine  at  Paris.   Holywood  was  certainly  the  firV 

berot  the  convocation  in  the  firftyear  of  Charles  I.'s  mathematician  of  his  time.   He  was  cotemporary  with 

reign.      He  fuffered  much  for  the  king  ;  an  1  died  in  Roger  Bacon,  but  probably  older  by  about  20  years 

3653,  aged  87.     His  Ion  Thomas  made  enlargements  He  wrote,  r.  De  fpbxra  mimdi  ■,  often  reprinted    and 

to  the  faid  Dictionary.  illuftrated  by  various  commentators.     2.  De  anU ra- 

HOLYWOOD    (John),   or   Halifax,  or  St/oo-  tione,  feu  de  computo    eccUfiaJiice.     3.  De  aleorifmo 

hofco,  was,  according  to  Leland,  Sale,  and  Pitts,  born  printed  with  Co?nm.  Petri  LirviUi  Hi/'p.  Paris  1498.'  ' 
at  Halif-x  in  Yorkshire  ;  according  to  Stainhurft,  at         HOMAGE,  in  law,  is  the  fubniiffion,  loyalty,  a'nd 

Holywood  near  Dublin  ;  and,  according  to  Dempfter  fervice,  which  a  tenant  promifed  to  his  lord  v\hen  he 

and  Mackenzie,  in  Nithfdale  in  Scotland.     The  lafiV  was  firft  admitted  to  the  land  which  he  held  of  the  lord 

mentioned  author  informs  us,  that,  having  finilhed  his  in  fee  :  alfo  that  owing  to  a  king,  or  to  any  fuperior. 
ftudh's,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  made  a  canon         ROMBERG  (William),  a    celebrated    phyftcian, 

regular  of  the  order  of  St  Angnfiin  in  the  famous  mo-  chemift,  and  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  Saxon  gen- 

naftery  of  Holywood  in  Nithfdale.     The  Engliih  bio-  tleman,  and  born  in    Batavia,    in  the  Eaft  Indies^  in 

graph  ers,  on  the  contrary,  tell  us,  that  he  was  edu-  1652.     His  father  afterwards  fettling  at  Arnfterdam, 

catedat  Oxford.     They  all  agree,  however,  in  adert-  William  there  profecuted  hisiludies  ;  and  from  ihence 

removed 


Stephen,  that  king  being  jealous  of  his  attachment  to  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  Irritated  at  this,  Fitz 
John  delivered  the  caftle  of  Alnwick  to  David  king  of  Scotland,  and  brought  to  his  aid  all  the  forces  he  could 
raife  ;  he  was.  however,  afterwards  reconciled  to  king  Stephen,  and  held  the  manors  of  Burg  and  Knarefbo- 
rongh  in  Yorkfhire,  but  never  recovered  the  government  of  this  caftle. 

In  the  16th  of  Henry  II.  fome  g>-eat  repairs  feem  to  have  been  done  here,  as  in  Madox's  hiftory  of  the  ex- 
chequer, under  the  article  of  Amercements,  it  appears  one  William,  fon  of  Waldef,  Was  fined  five  marks  for 
refufing  his  afliftance  in  the  king's  works  at  Baenburg  caftle.  Its  keep  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
this  reign. 

Edward  I.  fttmmoned  Baliol  to  meet  him  here  T296  ;  and  on  his  refufal  invaded  Scotland,  and  took  him 
prifoner.  Edward  II.  flickered  Gavctton  here  1310,  it  was  taken  by  the  Yorkifts  after  the  battle  of  Hexham. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  John  Poller,  warden  of  the  marches,  was  governor  of  it,  and  made  a  k:i«-hc 
banneret  after  the  battle  of  Muifelburgh  ;  and  his  grandfon  John  obtained  a  grant  of  both  caftle  and  manor 
from  James  I.  His  defcendant  Thomas  forfeited  it  in  1715;  but  his  maternal  uncle  Nathaniel  Crew  bilhop 
of  Durham  purchafed  and  bequeathed  them  to  nnconfincd  charirahle  ufes.  The  ruins  are  ftill  conliderable  ; 
but  many  of  them  now  filled  with  fand,  caught  tin  by  the  winds  which  r?.ge  here  with  great  violence,  and  car- 
ried to  very  diftant  places.  The  remains  of  a  great  hall  are  very  lingular  ;  it  had  'been  warmed  by  two  fire 
places  of  a  vaft  fize,  and  from  the  top  of  every  window  ran  a  flue  like  that  of  a  chimney,  which  reached  the 
fummits  of  the  battlements.  Thefe  flues  feem  deligned  as  fo  many  fupernumerary  chimnies  to  give  vent  to  the 
fmoke  that  the  immenfe  fires  of  thofe  hofpitable  times  filled  the  rooms  with  ;  for  halls  fmoky,  but  filled  with 
good  cheer,  were  in  thofe  days  thought  no  inconvenience.  In  the  year  1757,  the  truftees  for  Lord  Crew's  cha- 
rity began  the  repairs  of  the  keep  or  great  tower  ;  the  direction  and  management  being  committed  to  Dr 
Sharp  archdeacon  of  Durham,  one  of  their  number  ;  who  has  made  a  molt  judicious  and  humane  application  of 
his  lordfhip's  generous  bequeft.  The  walls  are  from  9  to  12  feet  thick.  The  upper  parts  of  the  building- 
have  been  formed  into  granaries  ;  whence,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  corn  is  fold  to  the  indigent  without  any  dif- 
tinction  at  four  Ihillings  per  bufliel.  A  hall  and  fome  fmall  apartments  are  referved  by  the  Doctor,  who  fre- 
quently refides  here  to  fee  that  his  noble  plan  is  properly  executed.— Among  the  variety  of  diftreffed  who  find 
relief  from  the  judicious  difpofition  of  this  charity,  are  the  mariners  navigating  this  dangero-iscoaft,  for  whofe 
benefit  a  conftant  watch  is  kept  on  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  from  whence  fignals  are  given  to  the  fiihermen  of 
Holy  Ifland  when  any  fhip  is  difcovered  in  diftrefs,  ihefe  fi-fbermen  by  their  fitnation  being  able  to  put  off 
their  boats  when  none  from  the  land  can  get  over  the  breakers.  The  lignals  are  fo  regulated  as  to  point  out 
the  particular  place  where  the  diftreffed  veffel  lies.  Befides  which,  in  every  great  ftorm,  two  men  on  horfe- 
foack  patrole  the  adjacent  coaft  from  fun-fet  to  fun-rife,  who,  in  cafe  of  any  ftiipwreck,  are  to  give  immediate 
notice  at  the  caftle.  Premiums  are  likewife  paid  for  the  eailiefl  information,  of  any  fuch  misfortune.  By  thefe 
means  the  lives  of  many  feamen  have  been,  and  will  be,  preferved,  who  would  cthcrwife  have  perifhed  for  want 
of  timely  affiftanre.  Nor  does  this  benevolent  arrangement  flop  here.  Tht  fhipwrecked  mariner  find  an  hofpf. 
table  reception  in  this  caftle  ;  and  is  here  maintained  for  a  week  or  longer,  as  circumf!anccs  may  require.  r\cre 
likewife  a-e  ftove-houfes  for  depositing  the  goods  which  may  be  faved  ;  inftrumeuts  and  tackle  for  weighing 
and  raifin"-  the  funken  and  ftranded  veifels  ;  and.  to  complete  the  whole,  at  the  expence  of  tiiS  fend,  the  la  ft 
offices  are  decently  performed  to  the  bodies  of  inch  drowned  failors  as  arc  caft  en  lhore. 
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Homberg,  removed  to  Jena,  and  afterwards  toLeipfic,  where  he 
Home,  Studied  the  law.  In  1642,  he  was  made  advocate  at 
v^~  "'  Magdeburg,  and  there  applied  himfelf  to  the  Study  of 
experimental  philofopby.  Some  time  after  he  travelled 
into  Italy  ;  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  Study  of  medi- 
cine, anatomy,  and  botany,  at  Padua.  He  afterwards 
Studied  at  Bologna  ;  and  at  Rome  learned  optics, 
minting,  fculpture,  and  mulic.  Heat  length  travel- 
ed info  France,  England,  and  Holland  ;  obtained  the 
legree  of  doctor  of  phyiic  at  Wittemberg  ;  travelled 
.nto  Germany  and  the  North  ;  vifited  the  mines  of 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Sweden  ;  and  re- 
turned to  France,  where  he  acquired  the  efteemof  the 
learned.  He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  into  Ger- 
many, when  M.  Colbert  being  informed  of  his  merit, 
made  him  fuch  advantageous  offers,  as  induced  him  to 
fix  his  relidence  at  Paris.  M.  Homberg,  who  was  al- 
ready well  known  for  his  phofphorus,  for  a  pneumatic 
machine  of  his  own  invention  more  perSect  than  that 
of  Guericke,  for  hismicrofcopes,  for  his  discoveries  in 
chemiftry,  and  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of  his 
curious  observations,  was  received  into  the  academy  of 
fciences  in  1691,  and  had  the  laboratory  of  that  aca- 
demy, of  which  he  was  one  of  its  principal  ornaments. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, at  length  made  him  his  chemift,  fettled  upon  him 
a  penfion,  gave  him  the  moft  Superb  laboratory  that 
was  ever  in  the  pofleffion  of  a  chemift,  and  in  1704 
made  him  his  firft  phyfician.  He  had  abjured  the 
Proteftant  religion  in  1682,  and  died  in  171 5.  There 
area  great  number  of  learned  and  curious  pieces  of  his 
writing,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences, 
and  in  feveral  journals.  He  had  begun  to  give  the 
elements  of  chemiftry  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy, 
and  the  reft  were  found  among  his  papers  fit  for  print- 
ing. 

Homberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  landgravate  of  HefTe,  Seated  ten 
miles  north  of  Francfort,  and  gives  titla  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  HefTe,  who  is  its  Sovereign. 
E.  LoHg.  8.  24.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

Homberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Deuxponts.  E.  Long.  7.  6. 
N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

HOME  (Henry),  Lord  Karnes,  an  eminent  Scot- 
tifh  lawyer,  and  author  of  many  celebrated  works  on 
various  fubj eels,  was  defcendedofa  very  honourable 
and  ancient  family,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1696. 
Lord  Karnes's  grandfather,  Henry  Home,  was  a 
younger  fon  of  Sir  John  Home  of  Renton,  who  held 
the  high  office  of  lord  juf.lice-ckrk,  or  chief  crimi- 
nal judge  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1663.  He  re- 
ceived the  eftate  of  Karnes  from  his  uncle  George, 
brother  to  the  then  lord  juftice-clerk.  The  family  of 
Renton  is  defcended  from  tjhat  of  the  earls  of  Home, 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Northum- 
berland, asappears  from therecords  of  the  Lion  Office. 

The  couuty  of  Berwick  in  Scotland  has  the  ho- 
nour of  having  g^ven  birth  to  this  great  and  ufeful 
member  of  fociety.  In  early  youth  he  was  lively,  and 
eager  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  never  at- 
tended a  public  fchool ;  but  was  instructed  in  the  an- 
cient and,  modern  languages,  as  well  as  in  feveral 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  arts  necefTarily  con- 
nected with  that  Science,  by  Mr  Wingate,  a  man  of 


considerable  parts  and  learning,  who  fpent  many  years 
as  preceptor  or  private  tutor  to  Mr  Home.  ' 

After  ltudying,  with  acutcnefs  and  diligence,  at  the 
univerhty  of  Edinburgh,  the  civil  law,  and  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  his  own  country,  Mr  Home  early  per- 
ceived that  a  knowledge  ofthefe  alone  is  not  Sufficient  to 
make  an  accomplished  lawyer.  An  acquaintance  with 
theforms  and  practical  buiinefsof  courts,  and  especially 
of  the  Supreme  court,  as  a  member  of  which  he  was  to 
Seek  for  fame  and  emolnment,heconnderedasefTentially 
neeeSlary  to  qualify  him  to  be  a  complete  barrifter. 
He  accordingly  attended  for  Some  time  the  chamber 
of  a  writer  to  the  iignet,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning  the  Styles  oS  legal  deeds,  and  the  modes  of 
conducting  different  Species  of  bufinefs.  This  wife 
Step,  independently  of  his  great  genius  and  unwearied. 
application,  procured  him,  after  his  admiffion  to  the 
bar,  peculiar  reSpect  from  the  court,  and  proportional 
employment  in  his  profeffion  of  an  advocate.  Who- 
ever perufes  the  law-papers  compofed  by  Mr  Home 
when  a  young  man,  will  perceive  an  uncommon  ele- 
gance of  Style,  befides  great  ingenuity  of  reafoning, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  and  conStitu- 
tion  of  his  country.  Thefe  qualifications,  together 
with  the  Strength  and  vivacity  of  his  natural  abilities, 
foon  raifed  him  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  Scottifti  bar  ; 
and,  on  the  2d  day  of  February  1  75a,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  bench  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  feffion,  under  the  title  of  Lord Kames. 

Before  this  period, however,  not  withftan  ding  th  e  un- 
avoidable labours  of  his  profeffion,  Mr  Home  had  fa- 
voured the  world  with  feveral  ufeful  and  ingenious 
works.  In  the  year  1  728,  he  publiflied  Remarkable  De- 
cifions  of 'the  Court  of  SeJJionfrom  1716  to  1728,  in  one 
vol.  folio — In  1732  appeared  Effays  upon  feveral  fub- 
jefts  inlaw,viz.Justertii ;  Benefiaum  cedendaruni acli- 
cfinm;  Vinco  Vincent  etn;  andPrej eviction ;  in  one  volume 
8vo.  Thisfirtt  produce  of  his  original  genius,  and  of 
hisextenlive  views,  excited  not  only  the  attention,  but 
the  admiration  of  the  judges,  and  of  all  the  other  mem- 
bersof  the  college  ofjuftice.  This  work  was  Succeed- 
ed, in  the  year  r  741,  by  Decifons  of  the  Court  ofSefion 
from  its  fir  ft inftitutiontotheycar  1740,  abridged  and  di- 
ge fed  into  proper  heads,  in  form  of  a  DicJionary,  in  two 
volumes  folio  :  A  very  laborious  work,  and  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  every  practical  lawyer.  In  174? 
appeared  -Effays  upon  feveral  JubjeBs  concerning  Bri- 
tifh  Antiquities,  viz.  1.  Introduction  of  the  feudal  law 
into  Scotland.  2.  Conftitution  of  parliament.  3.  Ho- 
nour, Dignity.  4.  Succeffion,  or  Defcent  ;  with  an 
appendix  upon  hereditary  and  indefealible  right,  com- 
pofed anno  1745,  and  publiflied  1747,  in  one  volume 
8vo.  In  a  preface  to  this  work,  Lord  Kames  informs 
us,  that  in  the  years  1  745  and  1746,  when  the  nation 
was  in  great  fnfpence  and  di (traction,  he  retired  to  the 
country  ;  and  in  order  to  banifh  as  much  as  poffiblc 
the  uneafinefs  of  his  mind,  he  contrived  the  plan,  and 
executed  this  ingenious  performance. 

Though  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  fliall  continue 
the  lift  of  all  our  author's  writings  on  law,  before 
we  proceed  to  his  productions  on  other  Subjects.  In 
1757,  he  published  The  Statute  law  of  Scotland  a- 
bridged,  with  hijlorical  notes,  in  one  volume  8 vo  ;  a  mofl 
ufeSul  and  laborious  work.  In  the  year  1 759^  he  pre- 
sented to  the  public  a  new  work  under  the  title  of  Hi  ft  0- 
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Home.  ricalLaiv  Trails  in  one  vol.  8vo.  It  contains  fourteen 
1 — - — -  interesting  tracts,  viz.  Hiftory  of  the  Criminal  Law  : 
— Hiitory  of  Promifes  and  Covenants  : — Hiftory  of 
Property  : — Hiftory  of  Securities  upon  and  for  Pay. 
ment  of  Debt  : — HiHory  of  the  Privilege  which  an 
Heir-apparent  in  a  feudal  holding  has  to  continue  the 
PorTeiiion  of  his  Anceftor  ; — Hiitory  of  Regalities, 
and  of  thePrivilcge  of  repledging  :— Hiftory  of  Courts: 
— Hiftory  of  Brieves  : — Hirtory  of  procefs  in  abfence: 
— Hiftory  of  Execution  againft  Moveables  and  Land 
for  Payment  of  Debt  : — Hiftory  of  Perfonal  Execu- 
tion for  Payment  of  Debt  : — Hiftory  of  Execution  for 
obtaining  payment  after  the  Death  of  the  Debtor  ;  — 
Hiftory  of  the  limited  and  universal  Representation  of 
Heirs: — Old  and  New  Extent.  In  1760,  he  publiihed 
in  one  volume  folio,  The  Principles  of  Equity  ;  a  work 
which  fhows  both  the  fertility  of  the  author's  ge- 
nius and  his  indefatigable  application.  In  1 766,  he  gave 
to  the  public  another  volume  in  folio  of  Remarkahle 
Decijions  of  the  Court  of  Seffion,  from  173010  1752. 
In  1777,  appeared  hisElucidations  refpecling  the  Co?n- 
mo7i  and  Statute  Law  of  Scotland,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 
This  book  contains  many  curious  and  interefting  re. 
marks  upon  fome  intricate  and  dubious  points  which 
occur  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  In  1780,  he  publiihed 
a  volume  in  folio  of  Select  Decijions  of  the  Court  ofSef- 
fonfrom  17  52  to  1768. 

From  this  fketch  of  Lord  Karnes's  compoiitionsand 
collections  with  a  view  to  improve  and  elucidate  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of 
his  great  induftry,  and  of  his  anxious  defire  to  promote 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country.  It  remains 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  fupreme  court  there,  the 
law  writings  of  Lord  Karnes  are  held  in  equal  eftima- 
tion,  and  quoted  with  equal  refpect,  as  thofe  of  Coke 
or  Blackftone  in  the  courts  of  England. 

Lord  Karnes's  mind  was  very  much  inclined  to  me- 
taphyiicial  difquifuions.  When  a  young  man,  in  order 
to  improve  himfelf  in  his  favourite  Study,  he  corre- 
fponded  with  the  famous  Berkeley  bifhop  of  Cloyne, 
Dr  Butler  bilhep  of  Durham,  Dr  Samuel  Clark,  and 
many  other  ingenious  and  learned  men  both  in  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  letters  of  correspondence,  we 
are  happy  to  learn,  have  been  carefully  prefervedby 
his  fon  and  heir  George  Home-Drumniond,  Efq;  pf 
Blair-Drtammond. 

The  year  1 751  gave  birth  to  the  firft  fruits  of  his 
Lordfhips  metaphysical  Studies,  under  the  title  of  Efays 
on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  natural  Religion,  in 
two  parts.  Though  a  fmall  volume,  it  was  replete  with 
ingenuity  and  acute  reafoning,  excited  general  atten- 
tion, and  gave  rile  to  much  controverfy.  It  contained, 
in  more  explicit  termsthin  perhaps  any  other  work  of 
a  religious  theift  then  known  in  Scotland,  the  doctrine 
which  has  of  late  madefo  mnch  nolle  under  the  appel- 
lation of  philofophical necejfity.  The  fame  thing  had  in- 
deed been  taught  by  Hobbes,  by  Collins,  and  by  the 
celebratedDavid  Hume,  Efq.  but  as  thofe  authors  either 
were  profeffed  infidels,  or  were  fuppofed  to  be  fuch,  it 
excited,  as  coming  from  them  no  wonder,  and  provok- 
ed for  a  time  very  little  indignation.  But  when  a  wri- 
ter, who  exhibited  no  fymptoms  of  extravagant  fcepti- 
cifm, who  insinuated  nothing  againft  thetruth  of  reve- 
lation in  general,  and  whoinculcated  with  earneftnefs 
the  great  dutiesof  morality  and  natural  religion;advan. 
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ced  at  the  fame  time  fo  uncommon  a  doctrine  as  that  of    Home. 

ntcefity  ;  a  number  of  pens  were  immediately  drawn  ' *— 

againft  him,  ana  for  a  while  the  work  and  its  author 
were  extremely  obnoxious  to  a  great  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  fome,  and 
thofe  not  totally  illiterate,  who,  confounding  neceffitj 
with  predomination,  complimented  Mr  Home  on  his 
mafterly  defence  of  the  eitabliihcd  faith  :  and  though 
between  thefe  two  fchemes  there  is  no  fort  of  rcfeni- 
blance,  except  that  the  future  happinefs  or  miftry  of 
all  men  is,  according  to  both,  certainly  fore-known 
and  appointed  by  God  ;  yet  we  remember,  that  a  pro- 
feffor  in  a  diffenting  academy  fo  far  mistook  the  one 
for  the  other,  that  he  recommended  to  hi>  pupils  the 
Ejfays  on  ?norality  and  natural  religion,  as  containing 
a  complete  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  For 
this  mistake  he  was  difmiiled  from  his  office,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  communion  of  the  feet  to  which  he 
belonged.  Lord  Kames,  like  many  other  great  and  good 
men,  continued  a  Neceftarian  to  the  day  of  his  death;. 
b:it  inafubfequent  edition  of  the  ellays,  he  exhibited 
a  remarkable  proof  of  his  candour  and  liberality  of  fen- 
timent,  by  altering  the  expreillons,  which  contrary  to 
his  intention,  had  given  fuch  general  offence. 

In  1  761,  he  publiihed  an  Introduction  to  the  Art  of 
Thinking,  in  one  volume  i2mo.  This  fmall  but  va- 
luable book  was  originally  intended  for  the  instruction 
oS  his  own  family.  The  plan  of  it  is  both  curious, 
amufmg,  and  highly  calculated  to  catch  the  attention 
and  to  improve  the  minis  of  youth.  It  conlifts  of  ma- 
xims collected  from  Rochefoucault,  and  many  other 
authors.  To  illuftrate  thefe  maxims,  and  to  rivet 
their  fpirit  and  meaning  in  the  minds  of  young  perfons, 
his  lordShip  has  added  to  moft  of  rhem  beautiful  Sto- 
ries, fables,  and  historical  anecdotes. 

In  the  department  of  belles  lettres,  his  Element*  of 
Criticifm  appeared  in  1762,  in  three  volumes  8vo. 
This  valuable  work  is  the  firft  and  a  moft  fuccefsful 
attempt  to  Show,  that  the  art  of  criticifm  is  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Such  a  plan, 
it  might  be  thought,  Should  have  produced  a  dry  and. 
phlegmatic  performance.  Lord  Kames,  on  the  con- 
trary trom  the  fprigbtliuefsof  his  manner  of  treating 
every  Subject  he  handled,  has  rendered  the  Elements 
of  Criticism  not  only  highly  instructive,  but  one  of  the 
moft  entertaining  books  in  our  language.  Before  this 
work  was  publilhed,Rollin's  Belles  Lettres, a  dullper- 
formance,  from  which  a  Student  could  derive  little  ad- 
vantage, was  univerfally  recommended  as  a  Standard  ; 
but,  after  the  Elements  of  Criticifm  were  prefented  to 
the  public,  Rollin  inftantly  vanished,  and  gave  place 
to  greater  genius  and  greater  utility.  With  regard  to 
real  inftructian  and  genuine  tafte  in  composition  of 
every  kind,  a  Student,  a  gentleman,  or  a  fcholar,  can 
in  no  language  find  fuch  a  fertile  field  of  information. 
Lord  Kames,  accordingly,  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing 
the  good  effects  of  his  labours,  and  of  enjoying  for 
twenty  years  a  reputation  which  he  fo  juftly  merited. 

A  Still  farther  proof  of  the  genius  and  various  pur- 
fuits  of  this  active  mind  was  given  in  the  year  1772, 
when  his  Lordfhip  publiihed  a  work  in  one  volume 
8vo,  under  the  title  of  The  Gentleman  Farmer,  being 
an  atte?npt  to  improve  Agriculture  by  fubjeSing  it  to 
thetejl  of  rational  principles.  Our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  give  details :  but,  uith  regard  to  this  book,  we 
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Home.  iHiift  inform  the  public,  that  all  the  intelligent  farmers 
*  in  Scotland  uniformeiy  declare,  that,  after  perilling 
Young,  Dickfon,  and  a  hundred  other  writers  on 
agriculture,  LordKames's  Cenf/e/nan  Farmer  comaius 
the  belt  practical  and  rational  information  on  the  va- 
rious articles  of  hufbandry  which  can  any  where  be 
obtained.  Asia  practical  farmer,  Lord  Karnes  has 
given  many  obvious  proofs  of  hb  fkill.  After  lie  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  the  right  of  his  lady,  to  the  ample  efcate  of 
Blair-Drummond  in  the  county  of  Perth,  he  formed  a 
plan  for  turning  a  large  mofs,  confining  of  at  leaf! 
J 500  acres,  into  arable  land.  His  Lordihip  had  the 
pleafure,  before  he  died,  to  fee  the  plan  fuccefsfuily, 
though  only  partially,  executed.  The  fame  plan  is 
now  carrying  on  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner  by  his 
fon  £Jeorge  Drummond,  Efq.  But  as  this  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  details  of  this  nature,  we  mult  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  Moss;  where  a  particular  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary,  but  extcnfivcly  ufeful, 
operation  {hall  be  given. 

In  the  year  1773,  Lord  Karnes  favoured  the  world 
with  Sketches  oj the  Hijlory  of  Man,  in  2  vols  4to.  This 
workconfiftsof  agreat  varieiy  of  facts  and  observations 
concerning  the  nature  of  man  ;  the  produce  of  much 
and  profitable  reading.  In  thecotirfe  of  his  ftudies  and 
reafonings,  he  had  amafled  a  vaft  collection  of  mate- 
rials. Thefe,  when  confiderably  advanced  in  years, 
he  digelted  under  proper  heads,  and  fubmitted  them 
to  the  confideration  of  the  public.  He  intended  that 
this  book  ihould  be  equ  tlly  intelligible  to  women  as  to 
men  ;  and,  to  acompliih  this  end,  when  he  had  occa- 
sion to  quote  ancient  or  foreign  books,  he  uniformly 
tran  dated  the  pafTages.  The  Sketches  contain  much 
ufeful  information  ;  and,  like  all  his  Lordfhip's  other 
performances,  are  lively  and  entertaining. 

We  now  come  to  Lord  Karnes's  laft  work,  to  which 
he  modcllly  gives  the  title  of  Loofe  Hints  upon  Educa- 
tion, chiefly  concerning  the  Culture  of  the  Heart.  It  was 
publilhed  in  the  year  178T,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  when  the 
venerable  and  altoniihing  author  was  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.  Though  his  Lordihip  chofe  to  call  them 
Looje  Hints,  the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  in  this 
compofnion  an  uncommon  activity  of  mind  at  an  age 
fo  far  advanced  beyond  the  ufiul  period  of  human  life, 
and  an  earned  deiire  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to 
honour,  to  virtue,  to  indultry,  and  to  a  veneration  of 
the  Deity. 

Befide  the  books  we  have  enumerated,  Lord  Karnes 
publilhed  many  temporary  and  fugitive  pieces  in  dif- 
ferent periodical  works.  In  the  Eff^ys  Phyfical  and 
Literary,  publilhed  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen  in  Edin- 
burgh, we  rind  compejuions  of  his  Lordfnip  On  the 
Laws  of  Motion,  On  the  Advantages  of  Shallow  Plough- 
ing, and  on  Evaporation  ;  all  of  which  exhibit  evident 
marks  of  genius  and  originality  of  thinking. 

How  a  man  employed  through  life  in  public  bufmefs; 
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ariel  in  bufmefs  of  ihefiril  importance,  could  find  leifure 
for  fd  many  different  purfuits,  and  excel  in  them  (a  ), 
it  is  not  eafy  for  a  meaner  mind  to  form  even  a  concep- 
tion. Much,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  genius;  butmuch  nruitlikewife  have  been 
the  rcfuk  of  a  proper  diftributiou  of  his  time.  He  rofe 
early  ;  when  in  the  vigour  of  life  at  four  o'clock,  in 
old  age  at  fix;  and  ftudied  all  morning.  When  the 
court  was  fitting,  the  duties  of  his  office  employed  hiui 
from  eight  or  nine  till  twelve  or  one  ;  after  which,  if 
the  weather  permitted,  he  walked  for  two  hours  with 
fome  literary  friends,  and  then  went  home  to  dinner. 
Whillt  he  was  on  the  bench,  and  we  believe  when  he 
was  at  th  e  bar.  he  neither  gave  nor  accf  pted  invitations 
to  dinner  during  the  ter?v,  or  fejfion  ;  and  if  any  friend 
came  uninvited  to  dine  with  him,  hisLordfhip  difplay- 
ed  his  ufeful  chearfulnefs  and  hofpitality,  but  always 
retired  with  his  clerk  as  foon  as  he  had  drank  a  very 
few  glallcs  of  wine,  leaving  his  company  to  be  enter- 
tained by  his  lady.  The  afternoon  was  fpent  as  the 
morning  had  been,  in  ftudy.  In  the  evening  he  went 
to  the  theatre  or  concert,  from  which  he  returned  to 
the  fociety  of  fome  men  of  learning,  with  whom  he  fat 
late,  and  difplayed  foch  talents  for  converfation  as  are 
not  often  found.  It  is  obferved  by  a  late  celebrated  au- 
thor, that  u  to  read,  write,  and  converfe  in  due  pro- 
portions, is  the  bafinefs  of  a  man  of  letters;  and  that  he 
who  hopes  to  look  back  hereafter  with  fatisfaction  up- 
on paft  years,  muft  learn  10  know  the  value  of  iingle 
minutes,  and  endeavour  to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall 
ufelefs  to  the  ground."  It  was  by  practifmg  thofe  lef- 
fons  that  Lord  Kames  rofe  to  literary  eminence,  in  op- 
pofition  to  all  the  obftacles  which  the  tumult  of  public 
buiinefs  could  place  in  his  way. 

To  give  a  proper  delineation  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate character  of  Lord  Kames,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits.  The  writer  of  this  article,  however,  who  had 
the  honour  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  great 
and  good  man  for  more  than  twenty  years,  muit  be 
indulged  in  adding  a  few  facts  which  fell  under  his 
own  obfervation. 

Lord  Kames  was  remarkable  for  public  fpirit,  to 
which  he  conjoined  activity  and  great  exertion.  He 
for  a  long  tract:  of  lime  had  the  principal  management 
of  all  thefocieties  and  boards  for  promoting  the  trade, 
fisheries,  and  manufactures,  in  Scotland.  As  condu- 
cive to  thefe  ends,  he  was  a  ff.re#uous  advocate  for 
making  and  repairing  turnpike  roads  through  every 
part  of  the  country.  He  had  likewife  a  chief  lead  in 
the  diftribution  and  application  of  the  funds  ariiing 
from  the  eitates  in  Scotland  which  had  unfortunately 
been  annexed  to  the  crown.  He  was  no  lefs  zealous 
in  fupporting,  both  with  his  writings  and  perfonal  in- 
fluence, literary  afluciations.  He  was  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  parent  of  what  was  called  the  Phyfical  and  Li- 
terary Society.  This  fociety  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated 
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(a)  Upon  reflecting  on  the  (ludioufncfs  of  Lord  Karnes's  difpofition,  and  his  numerous  literary  productions, 
the  reader  will  naturally  recal  to  his  mind  a  linking  fimilarity  between  his  Lordfliip  and  the  laborious  Pliny 
the  Elder.  In  a  kuer  from  Pliny  the-  Younger  to  Macer,  the  following  pafTages  occurs,  which  is  equally 
applicable  to 
in  amicitia 
read  and  th« 
affairs  of  the  public,  or  the  fervice  of  his  prince  \ " 


HOM  [     6n 

JH«me.  rated  Into  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  crown,  and  which  is  daily- 
producing  marks  of  genius,  as  well  as  works  of  real 
utility. 

Asa  private  and  domeftic  gentleman,  Lord  Karnes 
was  admired  by  both  fexes.  The  vivacity  of  his  wit 
and  of  his  animal  fpirits,  even  when  advanced  in  years, 
rendered  his  company  not  only  agreeable,  but  greatly 
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folicited  by  the  literati,  and  courted  by  ladies  of  the 
higheft  rank  and  accomplishments.  He  told  very  few 
{lories  ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  repeated  the  fame  ftory  to 
the  fame  perfon.From  the  neceffity  of  retailing  anec- 
dotes, the  miferable  refuge  of  thofe  who  without  ge- 
nius, attempt  to  lhine  in  converfation,  the  abundance 
of  his  own  mind  fet  him  free  ;  for  his  wit  or  his  learn- 
ing always fuggefted  what  the  occaiion  required.  He 
could  with  equal eafe  and  readinefs  combat  the  opinions 
of  a  metaphylician,  unravel  the  intricacies  of  law,  talk 
with  a  farmer  on  improvements  in  agriculture,  or  eili- 
mate  with  a  lady  the  meritsof  the  drefs  in  faihion. In- 


great  regret  of:he  public,  died  onthe27lh  day  of  De- 
cember 1782.  As  he  hid  no  marked  difeafe  but  the  de- 
bility neceiTarilyrefulting from  extreme  old  age,  a  few 
days  before  his  death  he  went  to  the  Court  of  Selfon, 
addrefled  all  the  judges  fcparatcly,  told  them  lie  was 
fpeedily  to  depart,  and  took  a  folemn  and  an  affection- 
ate farewell. 

HOMER,  the  prince  of  the  Greek  poets,  flouriih- 
ed, according  to  Dr  Blair,  about  900  B.  C.  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Prieftlcy  850,  according  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles  300,  after  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  and  agreeable 
to  them  all,  above  400  years  before  Plato  ;md  Ari- 
ftotle.  Seven  cities  difputed  the  glory  of  having  gi- 
ven him  birth,  viz.  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Sa- 
lamis,  Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens  ;  which  has  becnex- 
preiTed  by  the  following  diftich  : 

Smyrna,  Rbodet,  Cotopbtn,Sahmis,  Cbi*sy  Argus ,  Athene  ; 
Orbit  dc patria  ci>  tat,  Homerc,    tua: 

We  have  nothing  that  is  very  certain  in  relation  to  the 
particulars  of  his  life.     The  moil  regular  account  is 


FIi  id.-. 


fteadofbeingjealous  of  rivals,  the  characterise  of  lit-     that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Herodotus,  and  is 


tie  minds,  Lord  Karnes  foilered  and  encouraged  every 
fymptom  of  merit  that  he  coulddifcover  in  the  fcholar,or 
in  the  loweil  mechanic.  Before  he  fucceeded  to  the  e- 
ftatc  of  Blair-Drummond,  his  fortune  was  fmall.  Nod- 
withilanding  this  circumilance,  he,  in  conjucf  ion  with 
Mrs  Drummond,  his  refpectable  and  accomplifhed 
fpoufe,  did  much  more  fervice  to  the  indigent  than 
moil  families  of  greater  opulence.  If  the  prefent  ne- 
ceffity was  preffing,  they  gave  money.  They  did  more  : 
When  they  difcovered  that  male  or  female  petitioners 
were    capable  of  performing  any  art  or  labour,  both 


ufually  printed  with  his  hiftory  :  and  though  it  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  be  a  fpurious  piece,  yet  as  it  is  an- 
cient, was  made  ufe  of  by  btrabo,  and  exhibits thatidea 
which  the  later  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  in  the  age  of 
Auguilus,  entertained  of  Homer,  we  muft  content  our- 
felves  with  giving  an  abftract  of  it. 

A  man  of  Magnelia,  whofe  name  was  Menalippus^ 
went  to  fettle  at  Cum  as,  where  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  citizen  called  Homyrcs,  and  had  by  her  a 
daughter  called  Critheis.  The  father  and  mother  dy- 
ing, the  young  woman  was  left  under  the  tuition  of 


parties  exerted  themfel  ves  in  procuring  that  fpecies  of  Cleonax  her  father's  friend,  and  fuffering  herfelf  to  be 
work  which  the  poor  people  could  perform.  In  cafes  deluded  was  got  with  child.  The  guardian,  though 
of  this  kind,  which  were  very  frequent,,  the  lady  took     his  care  had  not  prevented  the  misfortune,  was   how- 


charge  of  the  women  and  his  Lordihip  of  the  men. 
From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  various  and 
numerous  productions  of  his  genius,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  could  be  few  idle  moments  in  his  long  protract- 
ed life.  His  mind  was  inceflautly  employed  ;  either 
teeming  with  new  ideas,  or  purfuing  active  and  labo- 
rious occupations.     At  the  fame  time,  with  all  this 


ever  willing  to  conceal  it ;  and  therefore  fent  Critheis 
to  Smyrna,  which  was  then  building,  18  years  after 
the  founding  of  Cumae,  and  about  168  after  the  taking 
of  Troy.  Critheis  being  near  her  time,  went  one  day 
toa  feftival,  which  the  town  of  Smyrna  was  celebra- 
ting on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles  ;  where  her  pains 
coming  up<m  her,  fhe  was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom 


intellectual  ardour,  one  great  feature  in  the  character  fhe  called  Melejige?ies,  becanfe  he  was  born  on  the 
of  Lord  Kames,  befides  his  literary  talents  and  his  banks  of  that  river.  Having  nothing  to  maintain  her, 
public  fpirit,  was  a  remarkable  innocency  of  mind.  Ihe  was  forced  to  fpin  :  and  a  man  of  Smyrna  called 
He  not  only  never  indulged  in  detraction,  but  when  Phemius,  who  taught  literature  and  mufic,  having  of- 
any  fpecies  of  fcandal  was  exhibited  in  his  company,  ten  feen  Critheis,  who  lodged  near  him,  and  being  plea- 
he  either  remained  filent,  or  endeavoured  to  give  a  dif-  fed  with  her  houfewifery,  took  her  into  his  houfe  to 
ferent  turn  to  the  converfation.  As  natural  confe-  fpin  the  wool  he  received  from  his  fcholars  for  their 
quences  of  this  amiable  difpofition,  he  never  meddlq^  fchooling.  Here  ihe  behaved  herfelf  fo  modeftly  and 
with  politics, even  when  partiesranto  indecent  lengths  difcreetly,  thatPhemius  married  her  ;  and  adopted  her 


in  his  country ;  and,  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  he 
never  wrote  a  fentence,  notwithstanding  his  numerous 
publications,  without  a  direct  and  a  manifeit  intention 
to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures.  In  his  temper  he  was 
naturally  warm,  though  kind  and  affectionate.  In 
the  ffiendihips  he  formed,  he  was  ardent,  zealous,  and 
fincere.  So  far  from  being  inclined  to  irreligion,  as 
fome  ignorant  bigots  insinuated,  few  men  poifeired  a 
more  devout  habit  of  thought.  A  conilant  fenfe  of 
Deity,  and  a  veneration  for  Providence,  dwelt  upon 
his  mind.  From  this  fource  arofe  that  propenfuy 
which  appears  in  all  his  writings,of  invefligating  final 
canfes,  and  tracing  the  wifdom  of  the  Supreme  Author 
of  nature.  But  here  we  muflftop.  Lord  Kames,  to  the 
Vol.  VIII. 


fon,  in  whom  he  difcovered  a  wonderful  genius,  and 
the  beft  natural  difpofition  in  the  world.  After  the 
death  of  Phemius  and  Critheis,  Homer  fucceeded  to 
his  father-in-law's  fortune  and  fchool ;  and  was  admi- 
red, not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  but  by 
ftrangers,  who  reforted  from  all  parts  to  that  place  of 
trade.  A  ihipmafter  called  Mentes,  who  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  a  lover  of  poetry,  was  fo  taken  with 
Homer,  that  he  perfuaded  him  to  leave  his  fchool,  and 
to  travel  with  him.  Homer,  who  had  then  begun  his 
poem  of  the  Iliad,  and  thought  it  of  great  confequence 
to  fee  the  places  he  fhould  have  occaiion  to  treat  of, 
embraced  the  opportunity.  He  embarked  with  Mentes, 
aad  duringtheir  feveral  voyages  never  failed  carefully 
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Homer,     to  note  down  all  that  he  thought  worth  obferving.  He 

' ^ travelled  into  Egypt;  from  whence  he  brought  into 

Greece  the  names  of  their  gods,  the  chief  ceremonies 
of  their  worfhip,  and  a  more  improved  knowledge  in 
the  arts  than  what  prevailed  in  his  own  country.  He 
vifited  Africa  and  Spain  ;  in  his  return  from  whence 
he  touched  .at  Ithaca,  where  he  was  much  troubled 
with  a  rheum  falling  upon  his  eyes.  Mentes  being  in 
hafte  to  take  a  turn  to  Leucadia  his  native  country, 
left  Homer  well  recommended  to  Mentor,  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  theifland  of  Ithaca,  who  took  all  pof- 
fible  care  of  him.  There  Homer  was  informed  of  many 
things  relating  to  Ulylles,  which  he  afterwards  made- 
ufe  of  in  compofmg  his  OdyiTey.  Mentes  returning  to 
Ithaca,  found  Homer  cured.  They  embarked  toge- 
ther ;  and  after  much  time  fpent  in  viliting  the  coafts 
of  Peloponnefus  and  the  iilands,  they  arrived  at  Colo- 
phon, where  Homer  was  again  troubled  with  the  de- 
fluxion  upon  his  eyes,  which  proved  fo  violent,  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  loll  his  fight.  This  misfortune  made 
him  refolve  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where  hefinifhedhis 
Iliad.  Some  time  after,  the  ill  poflure  of  his  affairs 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Cumae,  where  he  hoped  to  have 
found  fome  relief.  Here  his  poems  were  highly  ap- 
plauded :  but  when  he  propofed  to  immortalize  their 
town,  if  they  would  allow  him  a  falary,  he  was  an- 
fwered,  that  u  there  would  be  no  end  of  maintaining 
all  the  0//.i>po/or  "  blind  men;"  and  hence  he  got  the 
name  of 'Homer.  He  afterwards  wandered  through  feve- 
ral places,  and  flopped  at  Chios,  where  he  married,  and 
compofed  his  OdyiTey.  Some  time  after,  having  add- 
ed many  verfes  to  his  poems  in  praife  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  efpecially  of  Athens  and  Argos>  he  went  to 
Samos,  where  he  fpent  the  winter,  finging  at  the  houfes 
of  the  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him.  From 
Samos  he  went  to  Io,  one  of  the  Sporades,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  continue  his  voyage  to  Athens  ;  vbnt  landing 
by  the  way  at  Chios,  he  fell  lick,  died,  and  was  bu- 
ried on  thefea-fhore. 

Theonlyinconteflable  works  which  Homer  has  left 
behind  him  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  Batra- 
chomyomachia,  or  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  has 
been  difputed.  The  hymns  have  been  difputed  alfo, 
and  attributed  by  the  fcholiafts  to  Cynaethus  therhap- 
fodift :  but  neither  Thucydides,  Lucian,  nor-  Paufa- 
nias,  have  fcrupled  to  cite  them  as  genuine.  Many 
other  pieces  are  afcribed  to  him  :  epigrams,  the  Ear- 
tiges,  the  Cecropes,  the  deilruetion  ofOechalia,  of 
which  only  the  names  are  remaining. 

Nothing  was  ever  comparable  to  the  clearnefs  and 
xnajefly  of  Homer's  flyle  ;  to  the  fublimi ty  of  his 
thoughts  ;  to  the  ftrength  and  fweetnefs  of  his  verfes. 
All  his  images  are  Unking;  his  defcriptions  jufl  and 
exact ;  the  pafiions  fo  well  expreiTed,  and  nature  fojufl 
and  finely  painted,  that  lie  gives  to  every  thing  motion, 
life,  and  action.  But  he  more  particularly  excels  in 
invention,  and  in  the  different  characters  of  bis  heroes, 
which  are  fo  varied,  that  they  affect  us  in  an  inexpref- 
fible  manner.  In  a  word,  the  more  he  is  read  by  a 
perfon  of  good  tail e,  the  more  he  is  admired.  Nor 
are  his  works  to  be  efleemed  merely  as  entertaining 
poems,  or  as  the  monuments  ofafublime  and  varied 
genius.  He  was  in  general  fo  accurate  with  refpect  to 
coftume,  that  he  feldom  mentioned  perfons  or. things 
that  we  may  not  conclude  to  have  been  known  during 


the  times  of  wliich  he  writes  ;  and  it  was  Mr  Pope's     Homer. 

opinion,  that  his  account  of  people,  princes,  andcoun-  ' * ' 

tries,  was  purely  hiflorical,  founded  on  the  real  tranf- 
actions  ofthofe  times,  and  by  far  the  moil  valuable 
piece  of  hiilory  and  geography  left  us  concerning  the 
flate  of  Greece  in  that  early  period.  His  geographi- 
cal divifions  of  that  country  were  thought  fo  exact, 
that  we  are  told  of  many  controverfies  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  Grecian  cities  which  have  been  decided 
upon  the  authority  of  his  poems. 

Alcibiades  gave  a  rhetorician  a  box  on  the  ear  for 
not  having  Homer's  writings  in  his  fchool.  Alexander 
was  ravifhed  with  them,  and  commonly  placed  them, 
under  his  pillow  with  his  fword  :  he  inclofed  the  Iliad, 
in  the  precious  cafket  that  belonged  to  Darius  ;  "  in 
order  (faid  he  to  his  courtiers)  that  the  moil  perfect 
production  of  the  human  mind  might  be  inclofed  in 
the  moil  valuable  caiket  in  the  world."  And  one  day 
feeing  the  tomb  of  Achilles  in  Sigasa,  "  Fortunate  he- 
ro !  (cried  he),  thou  hail  had  a  Homer  to  fing  thy  vic- 
tories !"  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Greece,  let  fuch  a  value  on  Homer's  works,  that 
they  took  the  utmoft  pains  in  procuring  correct  edi- 
tions of  them,  the  moil  eileemed  of  which  is  that  of 
Ariilarchus.  Didymus  was  the  firil  who  wrote  notes 
on  Homer  ;  and  Euilathius,  archbifhop  of  Theifalo- 
nica,  in  the  12th  century,  is  the  moil  celebrated  of  his 
commentators.  Mr  Pope  has  given  an  elegant  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Iliad,  adorned  with  the  harmonv  of  noetic 
numbers;  and  Mad.  Dacier  has  tranflated  both  the 
Iliad  and  OdyiTey  in  profe. 

Thofe  who  defire  to  know  the  feveral  editions  of  Ho- 
mer, and  the  writers  who  have  employed  themfelves 
on  the  works  of  that  great  poet,  may  confult  Fabricius, 
in  the  firil  volume  of  his  Blbliotheca  Craca. 

A  very  lingular  difcovery, however,  which  was  made 
a  few  years  ago  in  Ruffia,  deferves  to  be  here  mention- 
ed, together  with  the  circumilances  that  attended  it. 
Chriilian  Frederic  Matthsei,  who  had  been  educated  by 
the  learned  Erneiti,  and  did  credit  to  the  inilrnctions 
of  that  celebrated  mailer  by  the  great  erudition  that  he 
difplayed,  being  invited  to  fettle  at  Mofcow,  and  toaf- 
fiil  ina  plan  of  literature  for  which  his  abilities  and  ac- 
quifitions  eminently  qualified  him,  on  his  arrival  at  that 
city  was  informed,  equally  to  his  aflonifhment  andfa- 
tisfaction,that  a  very  copious  treafure  of  Greek  manu- 
fcripts  was  depofited  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  fynod, 
which  no  perfon  in  that  country  had  either  the  abilities 
to  make  ufe  of,  or  the  curiofity  to  examine.  Struck 
wtoh  the  relation  of  a  circumflance  fo  unexpected,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fopeculiarly  agreeable  to  his  clailical 
tafle,  he  immediately  feized  the  opportunity  that  was 
fortunately  offered  him,  to  explore  this  repofitory  of 
hidden  treafure.  After  having  examined  feveral  curi- 
ous books,  he  difcovered  a  manufcript  copy  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  written  about  the  conclufion  of  the 
14th  century,but evidently  atranferiptfrom  avery  an- 
cient and  moil  valuable  copy,  which,  befides  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyffey,  contains  alio  16  of  the  hymns,  which 
have  been  longpublifhed  under  the  name  ofHomer.Nor 
was  this  all.  Twelve  lines  of  a  loft  hymn  to  Bacchus, 
and  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  was  alfo  loft,  were  pre- 
ferved  in  this  curious  and  long  unnoticed  manufcript. 
The  hymn  to  Ceres  appears  to  be  entire,  excepting  a 
few  lines  towards  the  clofe  :  and  it  is  fttfely  remarkable, 
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Mufcovy,  the  rudeft  and  mofl  unclaflical  country  in 
Europe.     M.  Matthsei,  exulting  in  an  acquiiition  fo 
unexpected,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  valuable,  commu- 
nicated it,  with  firigular  difintereflednefs,  to  his  learned 
friend  M.  Ruhnkenius,  with  whofe  talents  and  extra- 
ordinary  erudition  he  was  well  acquainted,  that  this 
gentleman  might  prefent  it  to  the  world  without  thole 
delays  which  would  probably  have  retarded  the  publi- 
cation of  it  at  Mufcovy.   He  was  rather  induced  to  em- 
ploy M.  Ruhnkenius  in  the  publication  of  this  curious 
and  beautiful  remnant  of  antiquity,  becaufe  he  knew 
that  this  gentleman  had  been  particularly  engaged  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  hymns  of  Homer,  in  order  to  give  the 
public  a  complete  edition  of  them.  The  hymn  to  Ce- 
res, and  the  fragment  of  the  hymn  to  Bacchus,  were 
printed  in  1 780  at  Leyden,  under  the  care  of  M.  Ruhn- 
kenius ;  who  has  added  fome  very  valuable  notes  and 
obfcrvations  on  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  tend  to  illu- 
ftrate  its  beauties,  and  to  throw  a  light  on  fome  of  its 
obfcurities.    The  learned  editor  obferves,  that  nothing 
was  more  diilant  from  his  expectations  than  the  difco- 
very  of  the  hymn  to  Ceres.     He  knew  indeed  that  a 
poem  bearing  that  title,  and  afcribed  to  Homer,  exift- 
ed  in  the  fecond  century ;  but  as  it  had  long  been  con- 
fidered  as  irretrievably  loft,  he  had  formed  no  hopes  of 
ever  feeing  it  refcued  from  the  obfeutity  to  which  it 
had  been  configned.     He  acknowledges,  that  he  has 
many  doubts  with  refpect  to  the  high  and  illuftrious 
origin  afcribed  to  this  hymn;  but  as  no politive  exter- 
nal evidence  can  be  produced  to  determine  the  point, 
he  choofes  to  reft  his  argument  on  what  appears  to 
him  the  more  certain  ground  of  internal  proof;  and 


firft  has  no  iharc  of  Hon.lci.ls. 
guilt  at  all;  the  fecond  very  little;  but   the  third  is 
tin-  higheft  crime  againft  the  law  of  nature  that  man 
is  capable  of  committing. 

I.  Juftifiable  homicide  is  of  divers  kinds. 
1.     Such  as  is  owing  to  fome  unavoidable  neceflily, 
Without  any  will,  intention, or  dclire,and  without  any 
inadvertence  or  negligence,  in  the  party  killing,  and 
therefore  without  any  ffiadow  of  blame;    as,  for  in- 
fiance,  by  virtue  of  ftich  an  office  as  obliges  one,  in  the 
execution    of  public  jufiice,  to  put  a  malefactor  to 
death,  who  nath  forfeited  his  life  by  the  laws  and  ver- 
dict of  his  country.     This  is  an  act  of  ncceffity,  and 
even  of  civil  duty  ;  and  therefore  not  only  juitifkbie 
but  commendable,  where  the  law  requires  it.  But  the 
law  muit  require  it,  othcrwifc  it  is  not  juftifiablc  : 
therefore  wantonly  to  kill  the  greateft  of  malefactors^ 
a  felon,  or  a  traitor,  attainted  or  outlawed,  deliberate- 
ly, uncompelled,  and  extrajudicially,  is  murder.    And 
farther,  if  judgment  of.  death  be  given  by  a  judge  not 
authorized  by  lawful  commiffion,and  execution  is  done 
accordingly,  the  judge  is  guilty  of  murdrr.    Alfo  Inch 
judgment,  when  legal,  muft  be  executed  by  the  proper 
officer,  or  his  appointed  deputy ;  for  no  one  elfe  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  do  it,  which  requifition  it  is  that  juf- 
tifies  the  homicide.     If  another  perfon  doth  it  of  his 
own  head,  it  is  held  to  be  murder  ;  even  though  it  be 
the  judge  himfelf.    It  mult  further  he  executed,  fer- 
vato  juris  ordine ;  it  mult  purfue  the  fentence  of  the 
court.     If  an  officer  beheads  one  who  is  adjudged  to 
be  hanged,  or  vice  verfa,  it  is  murder  :  for  he  is  mere- 
ly minilterial,  and  therefore  only  juftified  when  he 
acts  under  the  authority  and  compullion  of  the  law. 
But,  if  a  fheriff  changes  one  kind   of  puniihment  for 


bferves,  that  though  the  poem  be  exquilitely  beauti-  another,  he  then  acts  by  his  own  authority,  which  ex 
ful,  yet  that  it  is  evidently  deficient  in  fome  of  Ho- 
iner's  more  itriking  and  predominant  characteriftics. 
It  wants  his  energy  and  fpirit;  that  vigour,  thatin- 
fpiration,  which  animate  and  give  an irrefiftible  power, 
as  well  as   an  enchanting   beauty,  to  the  poems  of 


that  fublime  and  inimitable  bard.  This  opinion,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  hath  been  given  by  other  critics 
of  all  the  hymns  of  Homer.  But  though  M.  Ruhnke- 
nius is  not  inclined  to  attribute  the  hymn  of  Ceres  to 
Homer,  he  yet  acknowledges,  that  the  ftructure  of  its 
language  is  founded  on  the  model  of  that  great  poet, 
and  he  hefitates  not  to  give  it  the  honour  of  very  high 
antiquity.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  written  imme- 
diately after  Homer,  or  at  leait  in  the  age  of  Heliod  : 
and  he  congratulates  the  age  on  the  difcovery  of  fo  cu- 
rious a  poem,  refcued  by  mere  accident  from  the  dark- 
eft  retreats  of  oblivion,  and  perhaps  but  at  a  (light  dis- 
tance from  inevitable  perdition.  He  deems  it  to  be  an 
acquifition,  not  only  calculated  to  gratify  the  curiolity 
of  the  connoiiTeurs  in  claffic  antiquity,  or  to  entertain 
thofe  lovers  of  Greek  poetry  whofe  ftudies  are  made 
fubfervient  to  a  refined  and  elegant  fpecies  of  amufe- 
ment,  but  he  alfo  efteemsit  to  be  of  particular  ufe  to 
the  critic,  as  it  tends  to  illultrate  fome  obfeure  paflages 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

HOMER,  Omer,  or  Chomer,  a  Jewifli  meafure, 
containing  the  tenth  part  of  the  epha.  See  Corus 
and  Measure. 

HOMESOKEN.     See  Hamesecken. 

HOMICIDE,  lignifies  in  general,  the  taking  away 
of  any  perfon's  life.     It  is  of  three  kinds ;  jujlifiable, 


tends  not  to  the  commilfion  of  homicide  :  and  befides, 
this  licence  might  occafion  a  very  grofs  abufe  of  his 
power.  The  king  indeed  may  remit  part  of  a  fentence, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  treafon,  all  but  the  beheading:  but 
this  is  no  change,  no  introduction  of  a  new  puiuih- 
ment ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  felony,  where  the  judgment 
is  to  be  hanged,  the  king  (it  hath  been  faid)  cannot 
legally  order  a  peer  to  be  beheaded. 

Again :  In  fome  cafes  homicide  is  juftifiable,  rather 
by  the  permiffwn,  than  by  the  abiblute  connnand,  of 
the  law  :  either  for  the  advancement  of  public  jnj/ice, 
which  without  fiich  indemnificationwouldnever.be 
carried  on  with  proper  vigour;  or,  in  fuch  iiftances 
where  it  is  committed  for  the  prevention  of  fome  atro- 
cious crime,  which  cannot  otherwife  be  avoided. 

2.  Homicides  committed  for  the  advancement  of 
public  ju/lice,  are,  1.  Where  an  officer,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  C2fe, 
kills  a  perfon  that  afTaults  and  refilts  him.  2.  If  an 
officer,  or  any  private  perfon,  attempts  to  take  a  man 
charged  with  felony,  and  is  refifted  ;  and,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  take  him,  kills  him.  3.  In  cafe  of  a  riot, 
or  rebellious  affembly,  the  officers  endeavouring  to  dif- 
perfe  the  mob  are  juftiriable  in  killing  them,  both  at 
common  law,  and  by  the  riot  act,  1  Geo.  I.  c.  5. 
4.  Where  the  prifoners  in  a  gaol,,  or  going  to  gaol, 
aiTault  the  gaoler  or  officer,  and  he  in  his  defence  kills 
any  of  them,  it  is  jultifiable,  for  the  fake  of  prevent- 
ing an  cfcape.  5.  If  trefpalTers  in  foreits,  parks, 
chafes,  or  warrens,  willnotfurrender  themfelves  to  the 
keepers,  they  may  be  flain  ;  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute 
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muft  be  an  apparent  necefhty  on  tbe  officer's  fide  ;  viz. 
that  the  party  could  not  be  arretted  or  apprehended, 
the  riot  could  not  be  luppreiled,  the  priloners  could 
not  be  kept  in  hold,  the  deer-Healers  could  not  but 
cfcape,  unlefs  fuch  homicide  were  committed  :  other- 
wife  without  fuch  abfolute  neceifity,  it  is  not  jufti- 
fiable. 6.  If  the  champions  in  a  trial  by  battle  killed 
cither  of  them  the  other,  fuch  homicide  was  juftifiable 
and  was  imputed  to  the  juft  judgement  of  God,  who 
was  thereby  prefumed  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  the 
truth. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  fuch  homicide  as  is  commit- 
ted for  the  prevention  of  any  forcible  and  atrocious 
crime,  is  juftifiable  by  the  law  of  nature  ,-  and  alfo  by 
the  law  of  England,  as  it  flood  fo  early  as  the  time  of 
Bracton,  and  as  it  is  lince  declared  by  Hat.  24  H.  VIII. 
c.  5.  If  any  perfon  attempts  a  robbery  or  murder  of 
another,  or  attempts  to  breakopen  a  houfe  in  the  night- 
tipie,  (which  extends  alfo  to  an  attempt  to  burn  it) 
and  alio  be  killed  in  fuch  attempt,  the  flayer  ihall  be 
acquitted  and  difcharged.  This  reaches  not  to  any 
crime  unaccompanied  with  force,  as  picking  of  poc- 
kets ;  or  to  the  breaking  open  of  any  houfe  in  the  day- 
time without; it  carries  with  it  an  attempt  of  robbery 
alfo.  So  the  JewiihTaw,  which  punilhed  no  theft 
with  death,  makes  homicide  only  juftifiable  incafe  of 
#0r7//r»tf/honfe-breaking:  "ifa  thief  be  found  breaking 
up,  and  he  be  fmitten  that  he  die,  no  blood  Ihall 
bellied  for  him:  but  if  the  fun  be  rifen  upon  him, 
there  mall  be  blood  fhed  for  him  ;  for  he  ihould  have 
made  full  reftitutien.".  At  Athens,  if  any  theft  was 
committed  by  night,  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  crimi- 
nal, if  taken  in  the  fad :  and  by  the  Roman  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  a  thief  might  be  flain  by  night 
with  impunity;  or  even  by  day,  if  he  armed  him- 
felf  with  any  dangerous  weapon:  which  amounts  very 
nearly  to  the  fame  as  is  permitted  by  our  ownconliitu- 
tion. 

TheRoman  law  alfo  juflifies  homicide  :  when  com* 
mitted  in  defence  of  the  chaflity  either  ©f  one's  felt" or 
relations  :  and  fo  alfo,  according  to  Selden,  flood  the 
law  in  the  Jewilh  republic.  The  Engliih  law  likewife 
juitrfies  a  woman  killing  one  who  attempts  to  ravifh 
her:  and  fo  too  the  hufbandor  father  jnay-jufBfy^  kill- 
ing a  man  who  attempts  a  rape" upon  his  wife  or 
daughter;  but  not  if  he  takear  them  in  adultery  by 
confent ;  for  the  one  is  forcible  and  fellonious,  but  not 
the  other.  And  there  is  n<£  doubt  the  forcibly  at- 
tempting a  crime,  of  a  ftill  more  deteftable  nature, 
Hiay  be  equally  refiftcd  by  the  death  of  the  unnatural 
a'ggreifor.  For  the  one  uniform  principle  that  runs 
through  our  own,  and  all  other  laws,  feems  to  be 
this:  That  where  a  crime  in  itfelf  capital,  is  endea- 
voured to  be  committed  by  force,  it  is  lawful  to  repel 
•the  force  by  the  death  of  the  party  attempting.  But 
we  muft  not  carry  this  doctrine  to  the  fame  vifionary 
length  that  Mr  Locke  does  ;  who  holds,  "  that  all 
manner  of  force  without  right  upon  a  man's  perfon, 
puts  him  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  the  aggreflbr  ;  and  of 
confequen  ce,  that  being  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  war,  he 
may  lawfully  kill  him  that  puts  him  under  this  unna- 
tural reitraint."  However  juft  thisseonclufion  may  be 
in  a  Hate  of  uncivilized  nature,  yet  the  law  of  Eng- 


land, like  that  of  every  other  well-regulated  commu-  Homicide. 
nity,  is  too  tender  of  the  public  peace,  too  careful  of         *■— — 
the  lives  of  the  fubjects,  to  adopt  fo  contentions  a  fy- 
flem  ;  nor  will  it  futfer  with  impunity  any  crime  to  be 
prevented  by  death,  unlefs  the  lame,  if  committed 
would  alio  be  punijbed  by  death. 

In  thel'e  inftancesof  ju/rifiab/e  homicide,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  flayer  is  in  no  kind  of  fault  whatfo- 
ever,  not  even  in  the  minuteit  degree  :  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  totally  acquitted  and  difcharged,  with  com- 
mendation rather  than  blame.  But  that  is  not  quite 
the  cafe  in  excufable  homicide,  the  very  name  where- 
of imports  fome  fault,  ibme  error,  or  omiffion' ;  fo 
trivial,  however,  that  the  law  excufes  it  from  the  guilt 
of  felony,  though  in  ftrictnefs  it  judges  it  deferving  of 
fome  little  degree  of  punilhment. 

II.  Excufablehomicide  is  of  two  forts  ;  either  per 
infortunium  ,  bymifadventure;  orfe  defendendo,  upon, 
a  principle  of  felf  prefervation.  We  willfirft  fee  where- 
in thefe  two  fpecies  of  homicide  are  diftincf  and  then 
wherein  they  agree. 

1.  Homicide  per  infortunium,  or  mifadventure,  is 
where  a  man,  doing  a  lawful  act ,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  hurt,  unfortunately  kills  another  :  as  where  a 
man  is  at  work  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  head  thereof 
flies  off  and  kills  a  Hand  er- by  ;  or,  where  a  perfon, 
qualified  to  keep  a  gun,  is  mooting  at  a  mark,  and 
uudelignedly  kills  a  man:  for  the  act  is  lawful,  and 
the  effect  is  merely  accidental,  bo  where  a  parent  is 
moderately  correcting  his. child,  a  matter  his  appren- 
tice or  icholar,  or  an  officer  puniihiiig  a  criminal,  and 
happens  to  occafion  his  death,  it  is  only  mifadventure; 
for  the  act  of  correction  was  lawful :  and  i,  h«  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  either  in  the  manner,  the 
inftrument,  or  the  quantity  oi  puniflmitnt,  and  death 
enfues,  it  is  manflaughttr  at  leaft,  and  in  fome  cafes 
(according  to  the  circumitances)  murder  ;  for  the  acV 
of  immoderate  correction  is  unlawful.  Thus  by  an 
edict  of  the  emperor  Conitanune,  when  the  rigour  of 
the  Roman  law  with  regard  to  liaves  began  to  relax 
andiolten,  a  matter  was  allowed  to  chaftife  his  Have 
with  rods  and  imprilbnment  and  if  death  accidentally 
enfued  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime:  but  if  he  flruck 
him  with  a  club  or  aitone,  and  thereby  accalioned  his 
death,  or  if  in  any  other  yet  grolfer  manner,  immode- 
rate Juo  jure  ututur,  tunc  reus  homicidii  fit. 

But  to  proceed.  A  tilt  or  tournament,  the  martial 
diverlion  of  our  ancestors,  was  however  an  unlaw! ud 
act ;  and  fo  are  boxing  and  fword  playing,  the  fuc- 
ceeding  amufements  01  tneir  pofteriiy  :  and  therefore, 
if  a  knight  in  the  former  cafe,  01  a  gladiator  in  the 
latter,  be  killed,  fuch  killing  is  felony  or  manfiaugh- 
ter.  But  if  the  king  command  or  permit  fuch  diver- 
fion,  it  is  faid  to  be  only  mifadveiuure  ;  for  then  the 
act  is  lawful:  In  like  manner  as,  by  the  laws  both 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  he  who  killed  another  in  the 
pancratium,  or  public  games,  authorifed  or  permitted 
by  the  ftate,  was  not  held  to  be  guilty  of  homicide.. 
Likewife  to  whip  another's  horfe,  whereby  he  runs 
over  a  child  and  kills  him,  is  held  to  be  accidental  in 
the  rider,  for  he  has  done  nothing  unlawful ;  but 
manilaughter  in  the  perfon  who  whipped  him,  for  the 
act  was  a  trefpafs,  and  at  belt  a  piece  of  idlenefs,  of 
inevitably  dangerous  confequence.  And  in  general, 
if  death  enfues  in  confequence  of  an  idle,  dangerous, 
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and  unlawful  fport,  as  ihooting  or  calling  ftones  in  a 
town,  or  the  barbarous  diverfion  of  cock-throwing; 
in  thefe  and  fimilar  cafes,  the  flayer  is  guilty  of  man- 
flaughter,  and  not  mifadventure  only  ;  for  thefe  are 
unlawful  adts. 

2.  Homicide  in/elf- defence,  ovfe  dejendendo,  upon  a 
fudden  affray,  is  alio  excufable  rather  than  jultiiiable 
by  the  Engliih  law.  This  fpecies  of  fclf-defence  nmfl 
be  diftinguifhed  from  that  juft  now  mentioned,  as  cal- 
culated to  hinder  the  perpetration  of  a  capital  crime 
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other  impediment ;  or  as  far  as  the  fiercenefs  of  the  Homicide, 
aflault  will  permit  him  j  for  it  may  be  fo  fierce  as  not 
to  allow  him  to  yield  a  flep,  without  manifeft  danger 
of  his  life,  or  enormous  bodily  harm  ;  and  then  in  his 
defence  he  may  kill  his  aflailant  inftantly.  And  this  is 
the  dodtrine  of  univerfal  juflicc,  as  well  as  of  the  mu- 
nicipal law. 

And,  as  to  the  manner  of  the  defence,  fo  is  alfo  the 
time  to  be  confidered  :  for  if  the  pcrfon  afTaulted  docs 
not  fall  upon  the  aggreffor  till  the  affray  is  over, 


,-iu'"t"i  k"  ""*"*-*  >Uvriru»Uv„u,  »,.Tlli.v.iii1v,     "«l  ia,L  "t"»i  mi,  ct^^i  ciior  tin  tne  airray  is  over,  or 
which  is  not  only  amatterof  excufe,butof  juftification.     when  he  is  running  away,  this  is  revenge  and  not  de- 


But  the  felf-defence  which  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  is 
that  whereby  a  man  may  protedt  himfelf  from  an  af- 
fault,  or  the  like,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fudden  brawl  or 
quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  aflaults  him.  And  this 
is  what  the  law  exprefles  by  the  word  chance-medley , 
or  (as  fome  rather  choofe  to  write  it)  chaud-medley  ;  th e 
former  of  which  in  its  etymology  fignifies  a  cafualzf- 
fray,  the  latter  an  effray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  paf- 
fion  :  both  of  them  of  pretty  much  the  fame  import  ; 
but  the  former  is  in  common  fpeech  too  often  erro- 

neoufly  applied  to  any  manner  of  homicide  by  mifad-  fe  dejendendo,  according  to  fome  of  our  writers  ; 
venture  ;  whereas  itappears  by  the  ftatute  24  H.  VIII.  others  have  thought  this  opinion  too  favourable  :  in- 
c.  5.  and  the  ancient  books,  that  it  is  properly  ap-  afmuchas  the  neceffity,  to  which  he  is  at  laflreduced, 
plied  to  fuch  killing  as  happens  in  felf-defence  upon  originally  arofe  from  his  own  fault.  Under  this  ex- 
a  fudden  rencounter.  The  right  of  natural  defence  cufe  of  felf-defence,  the  principal  civil  and  natural  re- 
does not  imply  a  right  of  attacking  :  for,  inftead  of  lations  are  comprehended  :  therefore,  man er  and  fer- 
attacking  one  another  for  injuries  pafl  or  impending,  vant,  parent  and  child,  hnfband  and  wife,  killing  an 
men  need  only  have  recourfe  to  the  proper  tribunals  of  aflailant  in  the  neceflary  defence  of  each  other  re- 
juftice.  They  cannot,  therefore,  legally  exercife  this  fpedtively,  are  excufed  ;  the  aft  of  the  relation  affift- 
right  of  preventive  defence,  but  in  fudden  and  violent  ing  being  conflrued  the  fame  as  the  ad  of  the  party 
cafes  ;  when  certain  and  immediate  fuffer ing  would  be     himfelf. 


fence.  Neither  under  the  colour  of  felf-defence,  will 
the  law  permit  a  man  to  fcreen  himfelf  fiom  the  guilt 
of  deliberate  murder:  for  if  two  perfons,  A  and  13, 
agree  to  fight  a  duel,  and  A  gives  the  fir  ft  onfet,  and 
B  retreats  as  far  as  he  pofllbly  can,  and  then  kills  A, 
this  is  murder  ;  becaufc  of  the  previous  malice  and 
concerted  delign.  But  if  A  upon  a  fudden  quarrel  af- 
faultsB  firft,  and,  upon  B's  returning  the  aflault,  A 
really  and  bona  fide  flies;  and  being  driven  to  the 
wall,  turns  again  upon  B  and  kills  him  ;   this  may  be 

tho* 


the  confequence  of  waiting  for  the  alfiftance  of  the 
law.  Wherefore  to  excufe  homicide  by  the  plea  of 
felf-defence,  it  muft  appear  that  the  flayer  had  no 
©ther  poflible  means  of  efcaping  from  his  aflailant. 

In  fome  cafes  this  fpecies  of  homicide  (upon  chance- 
medley  in  felf-defence  )differsbut  little  from  manslaugh- 
ter, which  alfo  happens  frequently  upon  chance-med- 
ley in  ,he  proper  legal  fenfe  of  the  word.  But  the  true 
criterion  between  them  feems  to  be  this  ;  when  both 
parties  are  actually  combating  at  the  time  when  the 


Thereisonefpeciesofhomichley^aV/^Wifw^o /where 
the  party  flain  is  equally  innocent  as  he  who  occafions- 
his  death  :  and  yet  this  homicide  is  alfo  excufable  from 
the  great  univerfal  principle  of  felf  prefervation, which 
prompts  every  man  to  fave  his  own  life  preferable  to 
that  of  another,  where  one  of  them  muft  inevitably 
perifh.  As,  among  others,  in  that  cafe  mentioned  by 
lord  Bacon,  where  two  perfons,  being  fhipwrecked, 
and  getting  on  the  fame  plank,  but  finding  it  not  able 
to  fave  them  both,  one  of  them  thrufts  the  other  from 


mortal  ftroke  is  given,  the  flayer  is|then  guilty  of  man-  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned.  He  who  thus  preferves  his 
flaughter  ;  but  if  the  flayer  hath  not  begun  to  fight,  own  life  at  the  expence  of  another  man's,  is  excufable 
er  (having  begun)  endeavours  to  decline  any  farther  through  unavoidable  neceffity,  and  the  principle  of 
ftrnggle,  and  afterwards,  being  clofely  prefled  by  his 
anragonift,  kills  him  to  avoid  his  own  deftrudtion,  this 
is  homicide  excufable  by  felf-defence.  For  whichrea- 
fon  the  law  requires,  that  the  perfon,  who  kills  another 
in  his  own  defence,  lhould  have  retreated  as  far  as  he 
conveniently  or  fafely  can,  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the 
aflault,  before  he  turns  upon  his  aflailant;  and  that 
not  fidtitioufly,  or  in  order  to  watch  his  opportunity, 
Tmt  from  a  real  tendernefs  of  fhedding  his  brother's 
blood.  And  though  it  may  be  cowardice,  in  time  of 
war  between  two  independent  nations,  to  flee  from  an 
enemy;  yet  between  two  fellow -fubjedts,  the  lav/ 
countenances  no  fuch  point  of  honour;  becaufe  the  con- 
stitutional courts  are  the  vindices  injuriartnn,  and  will 
give  to  the  party  wronged  all  the  fatisfaction  he  de- 
fcrves.  In  this  the  civil  law  alfo  agrees  with  ours,  or 
perhaps  goes  rather  farther  ;  "  qui  cum  aliter  tusrife 
nonpoffunt,  damni  culpam  dederint,innoxii  funt.'"  The 
party  aflaultedmuft  therefore  flee  as  far  as  he  conve- 


niently can,  either  by  reafon  of  fome  wall,  ditch,  or 


felf-defence  ;  fmce  their  both  remaining  on  the  fame 
weak  plank  is  a  mutual,  though  innocent,  attempt 
upon,  and  endangering  of,  each  other's  life. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  thofe  circumftances 
wherein  thofe  two  fpecies  of  homicide,  by  mifadven- 
ture and  fclf-defence,  agree  ;  and  thofe  are  in  their 
blame  and  punifliment.  For  the  law  fets  fo  high  a 
value  upon  the  life  of  a  man,  that  it  always  intends 
fome  mifbehaviour  in  the  perfon  who  takes  it  away,  un- 
lefs  by  the  command  or  expfefs  permiffion  of  the  law. 
In  the  cafe  of  mifadventure,  it  prefumes  negligence, or 
at  kaft  a  want  of  fufticient  caution  in  him  who  was  fo. 
unfortunate  as  to  commit  it;  who  therefore  is  not  al- 
together faultlefs.  And  as  10  the  neceffity  which  ex- 
cufes  a  man  who  kills  anoiher/e?  dejendendo,  lord  Ba- 
con intitles  it  necejfitas  culpabilii,  and  thereby  diftin- 
guilhes  it  from  the  former  neceflity  of  killing  a  thief 
or  a  malefactor.  For  the  law  intends  that  the  quarrel 
or  aflault  arofe  from  fome  unknown  wrong,  or  fome 
provocation,    either '  in  word  or  deed :  and  lince  in 

quarrels 
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Ihimicidt,  quarrels  both  parties  may  be,  and  ufually  are,  in  feme 
u  fault  ;  audit  fcarce  can  be  tried  who  was  originally  in 
the  wrong  :  the  law  will  not  hold  the  furvivor  entirely 
guiltlefs.  But  it  is  clear,  in  the  other  cafe,  that 
where  1  icijl  a  thief  who  breaks  into  my  houfe,  the 
original  default  can  never  be  upon  my  iide.  The  law 
belides  may  have  a  farther  view,  to  make  the  crime 
of  homicide  more' odious,  and  to  caution  men  how 
they  venture  to  kill  another  upon  their  own  private 
judgment  j  by  ordaining,  that  he  who  flays  his  neigh- 
bour without  an  exprefs  warrant  from  the  law  fo  to 
do,  fhall  in  no  cafe  be  abfolutely  free  from  guilt. 

Nor  is  the  law  of  England  Angular  in  this  refpect. 
Even  the  (laughter  of  enemies  required  a  folemn  pur- 
gation among  the  Jews ;  which  implies,  that  the  death 
of  a  man,  however  it  happens,  will  leave  fome  ftain 
behind  it.  And  the  Mofaical  law  appointed  certain 
cities  of  refuge  for  him  u  who  killed  his  neighbour  un- 
awares; as  if  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with  his 
neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand  fetcheth  aftroke 
With  the  ax  to  cut  down  a  tree,  and  the  head  flippeth 
from  the  helve,  and  lighteth  upon  his  neighbour  that 
he  die,  he  fhall  flee  into  one  of  thofe  cities  and  live." 
But.if  feems  he  was  not  held  wholly  blamelefs,  any 
more  than  in  the  Englifli  law ;  fince  the  avenger  of 
blood  might  flay  him  before  he  reached  his  afylum,  or 
if  he  afterwards  ftirred  out  of  it  till  the  death  of  the 
high  prieft.  In  the  imperial  law  likewife  cafual  homi- 
cide was  excufed,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor 
ligned  with  his  own  fign  manual,  "  adnotatione  princi- 
pis;"  otherwife,  the  death  of  a  man,  however  com- 
mitted, was  in  fome  degree  punilhable.  Among  the 
Greeks,  homicide  by  misfortune  Was  expiated  by  vo- 
luntary baniihment  for  a  year.  In  Saxony,  a  fine  is 
paid  to  the  kindred  of  the  flain  ;  which  alfo,  among 
the  weftern  Goths,  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  volun- 
tary homicide:  and  in  France,  no  perfon  is  ever  ab- 
folved  iu  cafes  of  this  nature,  without  a  largefs  to  the 
poor,  and  the  charge  of  certain  mafles  for  the  foul 
of  the  party  killed. 

The  penalty  inflicted  by  the  Englifli  laws  is  faid  by 
Sir  Edwurd  Coke  to  have  been  anciently  no  lefs  than 
death;  which,  however,  is  with  reafon  denied  by 
later  and  more  accurate  writers.  It  feems  rather  to 
have  confifted  in  a  forfeiture,  fome  fay,  of  all  the 
goods  and  chattels,  others  only  of  part  of  them,  by 
way  of  fiite  or  -weregild :  which  was  probably  difpofed 
of,  as  in  Franee,  in  pios  ufns,  according  to  the  hu- 
mane fuperftition  of  the  times,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
foul  who  was  thus  fuddenly  fent  to  his  account  with 
all  his  imperfections  on  his  head.  But  that  reafon 
having  long  ceafed,  and  the  penalty  (efpecially  if  a 
total  forfeiture)  growing  more  fevere  than  was  intend- 
ed, in  proportion  as  perfonal  property  has  become 
more  conlider.  ble,  the  delinquent  has  now,  and  has 
as  early  as  our  records  will  reach,  a  pardon  and  writ 
of  reftitution  of  his  goods  as  a  matter  of  courfe  and 
right,  only  paying  for  fuingout  the  fame.  And,  in- 
deed, to  prevent  this  expenfe,  in  cafes  where  the 
death  has  notorioufly  happened  by  mifadventure  or  in 
felf-defcnce,  the  judges  will  ufually  permit  (if  not  di- 
rect) a  general  verdict  of  acquittal. 

III.  Felonious  homicide  is  an  act  of  a  Very  different 
nature  from  the  former,  being  the  killing  of  a  human 
creature  of  any  age  or  fex,  without  justification,  or 


excufe.Tliis  maybe  done  either  by  killing  one's  felf,or    Homily1 
another  man  :  for  the  conlideration  of  which  fee  the  ar-         II 
tides  Self  Murder,  Murder,  and  Manslaughter.   Homing.^ 

HOMILY,  in  eccleiiaftical  writers,  a  fermon  or 
difcourfe  upon  fome  point  of  religion,  delivered  in  a 
plain  manner,  fo  as  to  be  eaiily  underftood  by  the 
common  people.  The  word  is  Greek,  t/MXia. ;  form- 
ed of  ay.fK@^,  coetus,  (i  alfembly  or  council." 

The  Greek  homily,  fays  M.  Fleury,  fignifies  a  fa- 
miliar difcourfe,  like  the  Latmfermo  ;  and  difcourfes 
delivered  in  the  church  took  thefe  denominations,  to 
intimate  that  they  were  not  harangues  or  matters  of 
oftentation  and  flouriih,  like  thofe  of  profane  orators, 
but  familiar  and  ufeful  difcourfes,  as  of"  a  mafter  to  his 
difciples,  or  a  father  to  his  children. 

All  the  homilies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  arc 
compofed  by  the  bilhops.  We  have  none  of  Tertullian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  many  other  learned  per- 
fons  ;  becaufe,  in  the  firft  ages,  none  but  bifhops  were 
admitted  to  preach.  The  privilege  was  not  ordinarily 
allowed  to  priefts  till  toward  the  fifth  century.  St 
Chryfoftom  was  the  firft  prefbyter  that  preached  fta- 
tedly.  Origen  and  St  Auguftine  alfo  preached  ;  but 
it  was  by  a  peculiar  licence  or  privilege. 

Photius  diftinguifhes  homily 'from  fermon  ■,  in  that  the 
homily  was  performed  in  a  more  familiar  manner,  the 
prelate  interrogating  and  talking  to  the  people,  and 
they  in  their  turn  anfwering  and  interrogating  him, 
fo  that  it  was  properly  a  converfation  ;  whereas  the 
fermon  was  delivered  with  one  form,  and  in  the  pul- 
pit, after  the  manner  of  the  orators. 

The  practice  of  compiling  homilies,  which  were  to 
be  committed  to  memory,  and  recited  by  ignorant  or 
indolent  priefts,  commenced  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
8th  century  ;  when  Charlemagne  ordered  Paul  Dea- 
con and  Alcuin  to  form  homilies  or  difcourfes  upon 
the  Gofpels  and  Epiftles,  from  the  ancient  doctors  of 
the  church.  This  gave  rife  to  that  famous  collection 
intitled  the  Homilictrium  of  Charktnagne,  and  which 
being  followed  as  a  model  by  many  productions  of  the 
fame  kind,  compofed  by  private  perfons,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  pious  zeal,  contributed  much  (fays  Mofheim) 
to  nourifh  the  indolence,  and  to  perpetuate  the  igno- 
rance of  a  worthlefs  clergy. 

There  are  ftill  extant  feveral  fine  homilies,  compo- 
fed by  the  ancient  fathers,  particularly  St  Chryfoftom 
and  St  Gregory. 

C/ementine  Homilies,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  are 
nineteen  homilies  in  Greek,  publifhed  by  Cotelerius, 
with  two  letters  prefixed  ;  one  of  them  writtenin  the 
name  of  Peter,  the  other  in  the  name  of  Clement,  to 
James  bifhop  of  Jerufalem  ;  in  which  laft  letter  they 
are  intitled  Clement's  Epitome  of  the  Preaching  and 
Travels  of  Peter.  According  to  Le  Clerc,  thefe  ho- 
milies were  compofed  by  ah  Ebionite  in  the  fecond 
century  ;  but  Montfaucon  fuppofes  that  they  were 
forged  long  after  the  age  of  St  Athanafius.  Dr  Lard- 
ner  apprehends,  that  the  Clementine  homilies  were  the 
original  or  firft  edition  of  the  Recognitions ;  and  that 
they  are  the  fame  with  the  work  cenfured  by  Eufe- 
bius  under  the  title  of  Dialogues  of  Peter  and  Ap- 
pion. 

HOMINE  replegiando,  a  writ  for  the  bailing  of 
a  man  out  of  prifon  when  he  is  confined  without  com- 
mandment of  the  king  or  his  judges,  or  for  any  caufe 

that 
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Hammoc   that  is  repleviable.  Bur  this  writ  is  now  feldom  ufed; 
a  writ  ot habeas  corpus  being  fued  out  onthe  neceffary 


Honan     occafions. 

HOMMOC,  a  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  hilloc 
or  fmall  eminence,  of  land,  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
cone,  and  appearing  on  the  fea-coaft  of  any  country. 

HOMO,  man,  is.ranked  by  Linnseus  under  the  or- 
der of  primates  ;  andcharacterifed  by  having  four  pa- 
rallel foreteeth  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and 
two  mamma  on  the  breaft.  The  fpecies,  according 
to  this  author,  are  two,  viz.  the  homo  fapiens,  and 
the  homo  troglodytes. 

He  fubdivides  the  homo  fapiens  into  five  varieties 
viz.  the  American,  the  European,  the  Aliatic,  the  A. 
frican,  and  whathe  calls  the  monjlrous.     See  Man. 

The  troglodytes,  or  orang  outang,  is  a  native  o* 
Ethiopia,  Java,  and  Amboiua.  His  body  is  white  » 
he  walks  erecl;  and  is  about  one-half  the  ordinary  hu- 
man fize.  He  generally  lives  about  25  years.  He 
conceals  himfelf  in  caves  during  the  day,  andfearches 
for  his  prey  in  the  night.    He  is  faid  to  be  exceed- 
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not  beimitated.  Exclufive  of  forts,  caftles,  and  places 
of  flrengrh,  this  province  contains  ei;rht  fou  or  cities 


ItllLL   JO, 

and  102  of  the  fecoud  and  third. 


ingly  iagacious,  but  is  not  endowed  with  the  faculty     ed  the  mariner's  compafs 


of  the  rirft  clafs,  ana  102  or  the  iccond  and  t  ird. 
one  of  thefc  cities  named  Nanyang,  is  found  a  kin!  of 
ferpent,  the  fkin  of  which  is  marked  with  fmall  white 
[pots :  the  Chinefe  phyhcians  fteep  it  in  wine,  and  ufe 
it  afterwards  as  an  excellent  remedy  aj/ainft  the 
palfy.  to 

Honan-Fou,  a  city  of  the  above  province,  fituatcd 
amidit  mountains  and  between  three  rivers.  The  Chi- 
nefe formerly  believed  this  city  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  oecaufe  is  was  in  the  middle  of  their  empire. 
Its  jurifdicfion  is  very  extcniive  ;  for  it  compreh  :nds 
one  city  of  thefecond  clafs  and  thirteen  of  the  third  ; 
one  of  thefe  cities  named  Teng-fong-bien,  is  famous  on 
account  of  the  tower  erected  by  the  celebrated  Tcheou- 
kong  for  an  obfervatory  ;  there  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  it 
aninftrument  which  he  made  ufe  of  to  find  the  ma- 
do  w  at  noon,  in  order  to  determine  the  latitude.  This 
aftronomer  lived  above  a  thoufand  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  and  the  Chinefe  pretend  thatheinvent- 


offpeech.  See  Troglodytes,  Simia,  and  Compa 
rati  ve  Anatomy,  p.  250,  col.  2. 

HOMOGENEOUS,  or  Homogeneal  (compofed 
of  the  Greek  upas  like,  and  yews  kind),  is  a  term  applied 
to  various  fubjects,  to  denote,  that  they  coniift  of  fi- 
milar  parts,  or  of  parts  of  the  fame  nature  and  kind  : 
in  contradiction  to  heterogeneous,  where  the  parts  are 
of  different  natures,  &c. 

HOMOLOGATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  aft  of 
confirming  or  rendering  a  thing  more  valid  and  fo- 
]emn,  by  publication,  repetition,  or  recognition  there- 
of  The    word    comes    fiom    the   Greek   o//.o\oyi« 

"  confent,  affent  ;"  formed  of  oposjimiiis,  li  like," 
and  xo>o;  of  xoyuv,  dicfre,  "  to  fay  ;"  q.  d.  to  fay  the 
fame  thing,  to  confent,  agree. 

HOMOLOGOUS,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  correfponding  iides  and  angles  of  iimilar 
figures,  as  being  proportional  to  each  other. 

HONAN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Ptecheli  and  Chanii,  on  the  weft  by 
Chanfi,  on  the  fouth  by  Houquang,  and  on  the  eaft 
by  Chantong.  Every  thing  that  can  contribute  to 
render  a  country  delightful  is  found  united  in  this  pro- 
vince ;  the  Chinefe  therefore  call  it  Tong-hoa  or  the 
middle  fewer :  it  is  indeed  fituated  almoftin  the  centre 
of  China.  Theancient  emperors,  invited  by  themild- 
nefs  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
fixed  their  relidence  here  for  fome  time.     The  abun- 


dance of  its  fruits,  pafhures,  and  corn,  the  effeminacy  landfcapes  which  he  introduces  as  the  back  grounds  of 
of  its  inhabitants  (who  areaccounted  extremely  volup- 
tuous), and  laftly,  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  have  no 
doubt  prevented  trade  from  being  fo  flourifhing  here 
as  in  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  whole 
country  is  fiat  exceptingktowards  the  weft,  where  there 
arifes  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  covered  with  thick 
forefts  ;  and  the  land  is  in  fuch  a  high  ftate  of  cultiva- 
tion, that  thofe  who  travel  through  it  imagine  they 
are  walking  in  an  immenfe  garden. — Belides  the  river 
Hoangho,  which  traverfes  this  province,  it  is  watered 
by  a  great  number  of  fprings  and  fountains ;  it  has  al- 
io a  valuable  lake,  which  invites  to  its  banks  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  workmen,  becaufe  its  water  has  the 
property  of  communicating  luftre  to  filk,  which  can- 


his  pictures,  are  adapted  with  peculiar  judgment  and 
fkill,  and  admirably  riniihed;  ihey  harmonize  with  his 
fubjecf,  and  always  increafe  the  force  and  the  beauty 
of  his  principal  objects.  His  touch  was  very  Angular, 
in  imitating  the  natural  plumage  of  the  fowls  he  paint- 
ed ;  which  not  only  produced  a  charming  effe<ft,  but 
alfo  may  prove  ferviceabie  to  an  intelligent  obferver,  to- 
aifift  him  in  determining  which  are  the  genuine  works, 
of  this  mailer,  and  which  are  impolitions.  His  pic- 
tures fell  at  a  high  price,  and  are  much  fought  after.. 
He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1695,  aged  59. 

HONDURAS,  a  province  of  North  America  in 
New  Spain,  lying  on  the  North  Sea,  being  about  37a 
miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth  ;  it  was  difcover-- 
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KONDEKOOTER  (Melchior),  a  famous  Dutch 
painter  born  at  Utrecht,  excelled  in  painting  animals, 
and  efpecially  birds.   His  father  and  grandfather  were 
of  the  fame  profefhon,  and  their  fubjeefs  the  fame.    He 
was  trained  up  to  the  art  by  his  father-;  but  furpaffed 
not  only  him,  but  even  thebeftof  his  cotemporaries  in 
a  very  high  degree.     Till  he  was  feventeen  years  of 
age,  he  continued  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
and  accuftomed  himfelf  to  paint  feveral  forts  of  birds; 
but  particularly  he  was  pleafed  to  reprefent  cocks, 
hens,  ducks,  chickens,  and  peacocks,  which  h.t  de- 
fcribed  in  an  elegant   variety  of  actions  and  attitudes.. 
— After  his  father's  death,  which  happened  in  1653,. 
he  received  fome  inftructionsjfrom  his  uncle  John  Bap- 
tift  Weeninx  ;  but  his  principal  and  beft  inftrudtor  was. 
nature,   which  he  ftudied  with   intenfc  application. 
His  pencil  was  wonderfully  neat   and   delicate  ;  his 
touch  light  ;  his  colouring  exceedingly  natural,  lively, 
and  remarkably  tranfparent  ;  and  the  feathers  of  his 
fowls  were  expreffed  with  fuch  a  fwellingfoftnefs,  as 
might  readily  and  agreeably  deceive  the  eye  of  any 
fpecfator.     It  is  reported  that  he  had  trained   up  a 
cock  to  ftand  in  any  attitude  he  wanted  to  defcribe, 
and  that  it  was  his  cuftom  to  place  that  creature  near 
his  eafel ;  fo  that  at  the  motion  of  his  hand  the    bird 
would  fixitfelf  in  the  proper  pofture,  and  would  con- 
tinue in  that'  particular  pofition  without  the  fmall  eft 
perceptible  alteration  for  feveral  hours  at  a  time.  The 
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cd  by  Chriftoph'cr  Colnmbns  in  the  year  1J02.  The 
Englifh  have  been  poAcHed  of  the  logwood  couniry  on 
the  bay  of  Houduras  a  great  while,  and  cut  large 
quantities  every  year.  The  Mofquito  native  Ameri- 
cans live  in  the  eaftern  parts  ;  and  being  independent 
of  the  Spaniards,  have  entered  into  treaties  with  the 
Engliih,  and  ferve  them  in  feveral  capacities.  This 
province  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  which  enrich  the 
country  by  their  inundations ;  and  it  is  very  fertile  in 
Indian  corn.  It  is  faid  there  are  fome  mines  of  gold  and 
lilver  in  this  province.  Valadolid  is  the  capital  town. 

HONE,  a  fine  kind  of  whet  ftone,  ufed  for  letting 
razors,  pen-knives,  and  the  like. 

HONEY,  a  fvveet  vegetable  juice,  collected  by  the 
bees  from  the  flowers  of  various  plants,  and  depofited 
in  the  cells  of  the  comb  ;  from  which  it  is  extracted 
cither  by  fpontaneous  percolation  through  a  neve  in  a 
warm  place,  the  comb  being  feparated  and  laid  there- 
on, or  by  expremtm.  That  which  runs  fpontaneoully 
is  purer  than  that  which  is  expreffed,  a  quantity  of 
the  wax  and  other  matters  being  forced  out  along  with 
it  by  the  preflure.  The  beft  fort  of  honey  is  of  a  thick 
confidence,  a  wbitifh  colour  inclining  to  yellow, 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  pleafant  taile :  both  the  colour 
and  flavour  are  faid  to  differ  in  fome  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  plants  which  the  bees  colled  it  from.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  honey  is  merely  the  juice  of  the  flower 
perfpiring,  and  becoming  infpiilated  thereon ;  and  that 
the  bee  takes  it  up  with  its  probofcis,  and  carries  it 
to  be  depofited  in  its  waxen  cells,  with  which  the 
young  bees  are  to  be  fed  in  fummer,  and  the  old  bees 
in  winter  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  honey  can  be  pro- 
cured by  no  other  method  of  collecting  this  juice  than 
by  the  bees.  The  honey  wrought  by  the  young 
bees,  and  that  which  is  permitted  to  run  from  the 
comb  without  heat  or  preffure,  is  white  and  pure,  and 
called  virgin's  honey.  The  honey  of  old  bees  and 
that  which  is  forced  from  the  comb  by  heat  or  pref- 
lure, is  yellow,  from  the  wax.  Honey  produced  where 
the  air  is  clear  and  hot,  is  better  than  that  where  the 
air  is  variable  and  cold. — The  honey  ofNarbonne 
in  France,  where  rofemary  abounds,  is  faid  to  have  a 
very  manifeft  flavour  of  that  plant,  and  to  be  linka- 
ble by  adding  toother  honey  an  infufion  of  rofemary 
flowers. 

Honey,  confidered  as  a  medicine,  is  a  very  ufeful 
detergent  and  aperient,  powerfully  difiblving  vifcid 
juice?,  and  promoting  the  expectoration  of  tough 
phlegm.  In  fome  particular  conftitutions  it  has  an 
inconvenience  of  griping,  or  of  proving  purgative ; 
which  is  faid  to  be  in  fome  meafure  prevented  by  pre- 
vioufly  boiling  the  honey.  This,  however,  with  all 
conftitutions,  is  by  no  means  effectual  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumftance  mentioned  has  had  fo  much  weight  with 
the  Edinburgh  college,  that  they  do  not  now  employ 
it  in  any  preparation,  and  have  entirely  rejected  the 
mellamedicata,  fubftituting  fyrups  in  their  place  :  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  honey  is  very  ufeful  in  gi- 
ving form  to  different  articles,  although  there  be  fome 
individuals  with  whom  it  may  difagree.  In  order, 
however,  to  obtain  the  good  effects  of  the  honey  it- 
felf,  it  malt  be  ufed  to  a  confiderable  extent,  and  as 
an  article  of  diet.  The  following  remarkable  inftances 
of  the  good  effects  of  honey  in  fome  afthmatic  cafes, 
given  by  Dr  Monro  in  his  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
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Chemiftry,  deferve  to  be  here  infertcd.  (t  The  late  Honey. 
Dr  John  Hume,  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  lick  *"■ — *—■ — ' 
and  hurt  of  the  royal  navy,  was  for  many  years  vio- 
lently afflicted  with  the  afthma.  Having  taken  many 
medicines  without  receiving  relief,  he  at  laft  refolved 
to  try  the  effects  of  honey,  having  long  had  a  great 
opinion  of  its  virtues  as  a  pectoral.  For  two  or  three 
years  he  ate  fome  ounces  of  it  daily,  and  got  entirely 
free  of  his  afthma,  and  likewife  of  a  gravelly  complaint 
which  he  had  long  been  afflicted  with.  About  two 
years  after  he  had  recovered  his  health,  when  he  was 
fitting  one  day  in  the  office  for  the  lick  and  hurt,  a 
perfon  labouring  under  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
who  looked  as  if  he  could  not  live  many  days,  came  to 
him,  and  afkedhim  by  what  means  he  had  been  cured 
of  his  afthma  ?  Dr  Hume  told  him  the  particulars  of 
his  own  cafe,  and  mentioned  to  him  the  means  by 
which  he  had  found  relief.  For  two  years  after  he 
heard  nothing  of  this  perfon,  who  was  a  ftranger  to 
him,  and  had  feemed  fo  bad  that  he  did  not  imagine 
that  he  could  have  lived  many  days,  and  therefore  had 
not  even  afked  him  who  he  was ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  a  man  feemingly  in  good  health,  and  de- 
cently drefled,  came  to  the  fick  and  hurt  office,  and 
returned  him  thanks  for  his  cure,  which  he  affured 
him  had  been  entirely  brought  about  by  the  free  ufc 
of  honey." 

HoNEr-DeiVy  a  fweet  faccharine  fubftance  found 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  of  which  bees  are  very 
fond,  by  the  hnfbandmen  fuppofed  to  fall  from  the 
heavens  like  common  dew.  This  opinion  hath  been 
refuted,  and  the  true  origin  of  this  and  other  faccha- 
rine dews  fhown  by  the  Abbe  Boiffier  de  Sauvages,  in 
a  memoir  read  before  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Mont- 
pelier.  "  Chance  (fays  the  Abbe)  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  this  juice  in  its  primitive  form  on. 
the  leaves  of  the  holm  oak :  thefe  leaves  were  covered 
with  thoufands  of  fmall  round  globules  or  drops,  which, 
without  touching  one  another,  feemed  lo  point  out  the 
pore  from  whence  each  of  them  had  proceeded.  My 
tafte  informed  me  that  they  were  as  fweet  as  honey  : 
the  honey-dew  on  a  neighbouring  bramble  did  notre-_ 
femble  the  former,  the  drops  having  run  together  ; 
owing  either  to  the  moifture  of  the  air  which  had  di- 
luted them,  .or  to  the  heat  which  had  expanded 
them.  The  dew  was  become  more  vifcous,  and  lay 
in  large  drops,  covering  the  leaves  ;  in  this  form  it  is 
ufually  feen. 

"  The  oak  had  at  this  time  two  forts  of  leaves  ;  the 
old,  which  were  ftrong  and  firm  ;  and  the  new  which 
were  tender,  and  newly  come  forth.  The  honey-dew 
was  found  only  on  the  old  leaves  ;  though  thefe  were 
covered  by  the  new  ones,  and  by  that  means  fheltered 
from  any  moifture  that  could  fall  from  above.  I  ob- 
ferved  the  fame  on  the  old  leaves  of  the  bramble, 
while  the  new  leaves  were  quite  free  from  it.  An- 
other proof  that  this  dew  proceeds  from  the  leaves  is, 
that  other  neighbouring  trees  not  furnifhed  with  a 
juice  of  this  kind  had  no  moifture  on  them ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  mulberry,  which,  is  a  very  particular  cir- 
cumftance.  for  this  juice  is  a  deadly  poifon  to  filk- 
worms.  If  this  juice  fell  in  the  form  of  a  dew,  milt, 
or  fog,  it  would  wet  all  the  leaves  without  diftinction, 
and  every  part  of  the  leaves,  under  as  well  as  upper. 
Heat  may    have  fome  fhare  in  its  production  :  for 

though 
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Honey,     though  the  common  heat  promotes  only  the  tranfpi- 

~~v '  ration  of  the  more  volatile  and  fluid  juices,  a  fultry 

heat,  efpecially  if  refleded  by  clouds,  may  lb  far  di- 
late die  veffel  as  to  produce  a  more  vifcous  juice,  fuch 
as  the  honey-dew. 

*)  The  fecond  kind  of  honey-dew,  which  is  the  chief 
refource  of  bees  after  the  fpring-flower-s  and  dew  by 
tranfpiration  on  leaves  are  paft,  owes  its  origin  to  a 
fmall  infed  called  a  vine-fretter  ;  the  excrement  ejec- 
ted with  fome  force  by  this  infed  makes  a  part  of  the 
moft  delicate  honey  known  in  nature  (fee  Apis). 
Thefe  vine-fretters  reft  during  feveral  months  on  the 
barks  of  particular  trees,  and  extrad  their  food  by 
piercing  that  bark,  without  hurting  or  deforming  the 
tree.  Thefe  infeds  alfo  caufe  the  leaves  of  fome  trees 
to  curl  up,  and  produce  galls  upon  others.  They 
fettle  on  branches  that  are  a  year  old.  The  juice,  at 
firfl  perhaps  hard  and  crabbed,  becomes,  in  the  bowels 
of  this  infed,  equal  in  fweetnefs  to  the  honey  obtain- 
ed from  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  vegetables;  except- 
ing that  the  flowers  may  communicate  fome  of  their 
effential  oil  to  the  honey,  and  this  may  give  it  a  pe- 
culiar flavour,  as  happened  to  myftl  fby  planting  a 
hedge  of  rofemary  near  my  bees  at  Sauvages  :  the  ho- 
ney has  tailed  of  it  ever  fince,  that  lhrub  continuing 
long  in  flower. 

"  I  have  obferved  two  fpecies  of  vine-fretters,  which 
live  unfheltered  on  the  bark  of  young  branches  ;  a 
larger  anda  letter.  ThelefTer  fpecies  is  of  (he  colourof 
the  bark  upon  which  it  feeds,  generally  green.  It  is 
chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  two  horns,  or  ftrait,  immove- 
able, flefliy  fubftances,  which  rife  perpendicularly  from 
rhe  lower  fides  of  the  belly,  one  on  each  fide.  This 
is  the  fpecies  which  live  on  theyoungbranchesof  bram- 
ble and  elder.  The  larger  fpecies  is  double  the  fize  of 
the  other  ;  is  of  a  blackith  colour  ;  and  inftead  of  the 
horns  which  diftinguifh  the  other,  have  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  Ikin  a  fmall  button,  black  and  Alining  like 
jet. 

"  The  buzzing  of  bees  in  a  tuft  of  holm-oak,  made 
me  fufped  that  fomething  very  interefling  brought  fo 
many  of  them  thither.  I  knew  that  it  was  not  the 
feafon  for  expeding  honey- dew,  nor  was  it  the  place 
where  it  is  ufually  found  ;  and  was  furprifed  to  find 
the  tufts  of  leaves  and  branches  covered  with  drops 
which  the  bees  colleded  with  a  humming  noife.  The 
form  of  the  drops  drew  my  attention,  and  led  me  to 
the  following  difcovery.  Inftead  of  being  round  like 
drops  which  had  fallen,  each  formed  a  final!  longifh 
oval.  I  foon  perceived  from  whence  they  proceeded. 
The  leaves  covered  with  thefe  drops  of  honey  were 
fituated  beneath  a  fwarm  of  the  larger  black  vine- 
-fretters  ;  and  on  obferving  thefe  infeds,  I  perceived 
them  from  ame  to  time  raife  their  bellies,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  there  then  appeared  a  fmall  drop  of 
an  amber  colour,  which  they  inftantly  ejeded  from 
them  to  the  diftance  of  fome  inches.  I  found  by  ta- 
iling fome  of  thefe  drops  which  I  had  catched  on  my 
hand,  that  it  had  the  fame  flavour  with  what  had  be- 
fore fallen  on  the  leaves.  I  afterwards  faw  the  fmaller 
fpecies  of  vine-fretters  eject  their  drops  in  the  fame 
manner.  This  ejection  is  fo  far  from  being  a  matter 
or  indifference  to  thefe  infeds  themfelves,  that  it  feems 
to  have  been  wifely  in ftituted  to  procure  cleaulincfsin 
each  individual, as  well  as  topreferve  the  whole  fwarm 
Vcl.VUI. 
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from,  deflrndion  ;  for  prefling  as  they  do  one  up«n     Ijoncy, 
another,  they  would  otherwii'e  foon  be  glued  together,   Honftcur. 

and  rendered  incapable  of  ftirring.     The  drops  thus 

fpurted  out  fall  upon  the  ground,  if  not  intercepted 
by  leaves  or  branches  ;  and  the  fpots  they  make  011 
ftones  remain  fome  time,  unlefs  wafhed  ort  by  rain. 
This  is  the  only  honey  dew  that  falls ;  and  this  never 
falls  from  a  greater  height  than  a  branch  where  thefe 
infeds  can  clutter. 

**  It  is  now  eafy  to  account  for  a  phenomenon 
which  formerly  puzzled  me  greatly.  Walking midor 
a  lime-tree  in  the  king's  garden  at  Paris,  I  felt  my 
hand  wetted  with  little  drops,  which  I  at  firlt  took  for 
fmall  rain.  The  tree  indeed  mould  have  flickered  me 
from  the  rain,  but  I  efcaped  it  by  going  frem  under 
the  tree.  A  feat  placed  near  the  tree  (hone  with  thefe 
drops.  And  being  then  unacquainted  with  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  except  the  honey-dew  found  on  the  leaves 
of  fome  particular  trees,  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
how  fo  glutinous  a  fubftance  could  fall  from  the  leaves 
in  fuch  fmall  drops  :  for  I  knew  that  rain  could  not 
overcome  its  natural  attradion  ro  the  leaves  till  it  be- 
came pretty  large  drops  ;  but  I  have  fince  found,  that 
the  lime-tree  is  very  fubjed  to  thefe  vine-fretters. 

"  Bees  are  not  the  only  infeds  that  feaft  upon  this 
honey;  ants  are  equally  fond  of  it.  Led  into  this 
opinion  by  what  naturalifts  have  faid,  I  at  firfl  believed 
that  the  horns  in  the  leiTer  fpecies  of  thefe  vine-frtt- 
lers  had  in  their  extremity  a  liquor  which  the  ants 
went  in  fearch  of:  but  I  foon  difcovered  that  what 
drew  the  ants  after  them  came  from  elfewhere,  both 
in  the  larger  and  leffer  fpecies,  and  that  no  liquor  is 
difcharged  by  the  horns.  There  are  two  fpecies  of 
ants  which  fearch  for  thefe  infeds.  The  large  black 
ants  follow  thofe  which  live  on  the  oaks  and  chef  nut  j 
the  leffer  ants  attend  thofe  on  the  elder.  But  as  the 
ants  are  not,  like  the  bees,  provided  with  the  mea:;i 
of  fucking  up  fluids  ;  they  place  themfelves  near  the 
vine-fretters,  in  order  to  feize  the  drop  the  moment 
they  fee  it  appear  upon  the  anus  ;  and  as  the  drop 
remains  fome  lime  on  the  fmallvine-fretter  before  they 
can  call  it  off,  the  ants  have  leiiure  to  catch  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  bees  from  having  any  mare;  1  ut 
the  vine-fretters  of  the  oak  and  chefnut  being  flrong- 
er,  and  perhaps  more  plentifully  fupplied  with  juice, 
dart  the  drop  in  ftantly,fo  that  the  larger  ants  get  very 
little  of  it. 

"  The  vine-fretters  finding  the  greateft  plenty  of 
juice  in  trees  about  the  middle  of  fummer,  afford  alfo 
at  that  time  the  greateft  quantity  of  honey  :  and  this 
leilens  as  the  feafon  advances,  fo  thatin  the  autumn  the 
bees  prefer  it  to  the  flowers  then  in  feafon.  Though 
thefe  infeds  pierce  the  tree  to  the  fap  in  a  thouland 
places,  yet  rhe  trees  do  not  feem  to  futfer  at  all  from 
them,  nor  do  the  leaves  lofe  the  least  of  their  verdure. 
The  hufbandman  therefore  ads  injudkioully  when  he 
deftroy:>  them." 

HoKEx-CuJe,  a  curious  fpecies  of  cuckow.     See 

Cl'CULUS. 

HoSEV-LocuJI,  or  Three-thorued  Acacia.  See  G;  E- 

DxTSIA. 

HoxF.r-S-ick'e.     See  Lonicera. 
HONFLEUR,    a   conliderable    fe.i-pirt   town  of 
France,  in  Upper  Normandy,  with  a  good  harbour, 
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and  trade  in  bone-lace.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine, 
in  E.  Long.  o.  8.  N.  Lat.  17.  49. 

HONI  son-  qui  mal  y  pense,  q.  d.  "  Evil  to  him 
that  evil  thinks;"  the  motto  of  the  1110ft  noble 
order  ©f  the  knights  of  the  Garter.  See  Garter. 


efcape  to  a  place  of  greater  fafety.     The  Moer  then    Honour- 
went  into  his  houfe,  where  he  had  but  juft  feated  him-  *"""" ^—^ 
felf,  when  a  great  croud  with  loud  lamentations,  came 
to  his  gate,  bringing  the  corpfe  ofhisfon,  who  had  juft 
been  killed  by  a  Spaniard.     When  the  firft  fhocJ£  of 


HON1TON,  a  very  pleafant  market  and  borough     furprife  was  a  little  over,  he  learnt  from  the  defcrip- 


townin  Devonihire,  fituated  1 56  miles  W.  of  London, 
and  16  eaft  of  Exeter.  It  confiftsof  about  400  houfes  ; 
and  has  one  church  on  a  hill  full  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  a  chapel  and  free  grammar-fchool  in  the 
town.  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  lakes  of  water 
run  through  it.  This  place  has  fuffered  by  fires  great- 
ly in  1747  and  1765.  The  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  one  fair  in  July  ;  its  manufactures  are  ferge,  and 
rich  bone  lace  and  edgings.  It  was  a  chartered  cor- 
poration by  James  II.  but  reverted  to  its  old  con- 
fiitution  on  the  revolution,  and  is  now  governed  by  a 
portreeve  who  is  chofen  annually.  It  firft  returned 
members  the  28th  Edw.  I. 

HONORIACI,  in  antiquity,  an  order  of  foldiery 


tion  given,  that  the  fatal  deed  was  done  by  the  very 
perfon  then  in  his  power.  He  mentioned  this  to  no 
one  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  was  dark  retired  to  his  garden> 
as  if  to  grieve  alone,-  giving  orders  that  none  fhould 
follow  him.  Then  accofting  the  Spaniard,  he  faid, 
"  Chriftian,  the  perfon  you  have  killed  is  my  fon,  his 
body  is  now  in  my  houfe.  You  ought  to  fuffer  ;  but 
yeu  have  eaten  with  me,  and  I  have  given  you  my 
faith,  which  mult  not  be  broken."  He  then  led  the 
aftonifhed  Spaniard  to  his  ftables,  mounted  him  on 
one  of  his  fleeteft  horfes,  and  faid,  "  Fly  far  while 
the  night  can  cover  you;  you  will  be  fafe  in  the  morn- 
ing. You  are  indeed  guilty  of  my  fon's  blood  :  but 
God  is  juft  and  good  ;  and  I  thank  him  I  am  innocent 


under  the  eaftern  empire,  who  introduced  the  Goths,      of  yours,  and  that  my  faith  given  is  preferved 


Vandals,  Alani,  Suevi,  &c.  into  Spain.  Didymus 
and  Verinianus,  two  brothers,  had,  with  great  vigi- 
lance and  valour,  defended  the  pallages  of  the  Pyre- 
neans  againft  the  Barbarians  for  fome  time,  at  their 
own  expence ;  but  being  at  length  killed,  the  emperor 
Conftantius  appointed  the  honoriaci  to  defend  thofe 
paffages,  who,  not  contented  to  lay  them  open  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  north  then  ravaging  the  Gauls,  joined 
themfelves  to  them. 

HONOUR,  a  teftimony  of  efteem  and  fubmifllon, 
expreffed  by  words,  actions,  and  an  exterior  behavi- 
our, by  which  we  make  known  the  veneration  and 
refpect  we  entertain  for  any  one  on  account  of  his  dig- 
nity or  merit.  The  word  honour  is  alfo  ufed  in  gene- 
ral for  the  elleem  due  to  virtue,  glory,  and  reputation. 
It  is  alio  ufed  for  virtue  and  probity  themfelves,  and  for 
an  exaclnefs  in  performing  whatever  we  have  promif- 
ed;  and  in  this  laft  fenfe  we  ufe  the  term,  a  man  of 
honour.  But  honour  is  more  particularly  applied  to  two 
different  kinds  of  virtue;  bravery  inmen,_and  chaftity 

in  women Virtue  and  Honour  were  deified  among 

the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  had  ajoint  temple 
confecrated  \o  them  at  Rome:  but  afterwards  each  of 
of  them  had  feparate  temples,  which  were  fo  placed, 
that  no  one  could  enter  the  temple  of  Honour  without 
palling  through  that  of  Virtue  ;  by  which  the  Romans 
were  continually  put  in  mind,  that  virtue  is  the  only 
direct,  paih  to  true  glory.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the 
Romans,  contrary  to  their  ufual  cuftom,  facrificed  to 
Honour  uncovered  ;  perhaps  to  denote,  that  where- 
ever  honour  is,  it  wants  no  covering,  but  fliows  itfelf 
openly  to  the  world. 

The  Spanifh  hiftorians  relate  a  memorable  inftance. 
of  honour  and  regard  to  truth.  A  Spanifh  cavalier 
in  a  fudden  quarrel  flew  a  Moorifh  gentleman,  and  fled. 
His  purfuersfoon  loft  fight  of  him,  for  he  had  unper- 
ceived  thrown  himfelfover  a  garden  wall.  The  owner, 
a  Moor,  happening  to  be  in  his  garden,  was  addrelTed 
by  the  Spaniard  on  his  knees,  who  acquainted  him 
with  his  cafe,  and  implored  cpncealment.  "Eat  this," 
laid  the  Moor  (giving  him  half  a  peach),  "you  now 
"  know  that  you  may  confide  in  my  protection."  He 
then  locked  him  up  in  his  garden  apartment,  telling 


This  point  of  honour  is  moft  religioufly  obferved  by 
the  Arabs  and  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Moors  of  Africa,  and  by  them  was  brought 
into  Spain.  The  following  inftance  of  Spanifh  honour 
may  flill  dwell  in  the  memory  of  many  living,  and  de- 
ferves  to  be  handed  down  tothelateft  pofterity.  In  the 
year  1 746, when  the  Britifh  were  in  hot  war  with  Spain, 
the  Elizabeth  of  London,  captain  William  Edwards, 
coming  through  the  Gulphfrom  Jamaica,  richly  laden, 
met  with  a  moft  violent  ftorm,  in  which  thefhip  fprung 
a  leak,  that  obliged  them,  for  the  faviisg  of  their  lives, 
to  run  into  the  Havannah,  a  Spanifh  port.  The  cap- 
tain went  on  fhore,  and  directly  waited  on  the  gover- 
nor, told  the  occafion  of  his  putting  in,  and  that  he 
furrendered  the  fhip  as  a  prize,  and  himfelf,  and  his 
men  as  prifonersof  war,  only  reqnefting  good  quarter. 
"  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  Spanifh  governor,  5*  if  we 
had  taken  you  in  fair  war  at  fea,  or  approaching  our 
coaft  with  hoftile  intentions,  your  fhip  would  then  have 
been  a  prize,  and  your  people  prifoners  ;  but  when, 
diftreffed  by  atempeft,  you  come  in  to  our  ports  for  the 
fafety  of  your  lives,  we,  though  enemies,  being  men, 
are  bound  as  fuch  by  the  laws  of  humanity  to  afford 
relief  to  diftreffed  men  who  afk  it  of  us.  We  cannot 
even  againft  our  enemies  take  an  advantage  of  an  act  of 
God.  You  have  leave  therefore  to  unload  your  fhip, 
if  that  be  neceffary,  to  ftop  the  leak  ;  you  may  refit 
her  here,  and  traffic  fo  far  as  {hall  be  neceffary  to  pay 
the  charges ;  you  may  theii  depart,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  pafs  to  be  in  force  till  you  are  beyond  Bermuda : 
if  after  that  you  are  taken,  you  will  then  be  a  lawful 
prize  ;  but  now  you  are  only  a  ftranger,  and  have  a 
ftranger's  right  to  fafety  and  protection."  The  fhip 
accordingly  ofeparted,  and  arrived  fafe  in  London. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  like  honour  is  record- 
ed of  a  poor  unenlightened  African  negro,  in  Captain 
Snelgrave's  account  of  his  voyage  to  Guinea.  A  New 
England  fioop,  trading  there  in  r7£2,  left  a  fecond 
mate,  William  Murray,  fick  on  fhore,  and  failed  with- 
out him.  Murray  was  at  the  houfe  of  a  black  named 
Cudjoe,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance 
during  their  trade.  He  recovered ;  and  the  fioop  be- 
ing gone,  he  continued  with  his  black  friend  till  fome 


him  as  foon  as  it  was  night  he  would  provide  for  his     other  opportunity  lhould  offer  of  his  getting  home. 

In 
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Honour.    In  the  mean  time  a  Dutch  (hip  came  into  the  road, 

* v and  fpme  of  the  blacks  coming  on  board  her,  were 

treacheroully  feized  and  carried  off  as  their  (laves.  The 
relations  and  friends,  tranfported  with  fudden  rage, 
ran  into  the  houfe  of  Cudjoe,  to  take  revenge  by  kill- 
ing Murray.     Cudjoe  ftopt  them  at  the  door,  and  de- 
manded what  they  wanted.     "  The  white  men,"  faid 
they,  "  have  carried  away  our  brothers  and  fons,  and 
we  will  kill  all  white  men.     Give  us  the  white  man 
you  have  in  your  houfe,  for  we  will  kill  himV  "Nay," 
'  laid  Cudjoe,  "  the  white  men  that  carried  away  your 
relations  are  bad  men,  kill  them  when  you  can  take 
them  ;    but  this  white  man  is  a  good  man,  and  you 
muft  not  kill  him." — "  But  he  is  a  white  man,"  they 
cried  ;  "  and  the  white  men  are  all  bad  men,  we  will 
kill  them  all."     ei  JMay,"  faid  he,  "  you  muft  not 
kill  a  man  that  hjrs'dohe  no  harm,  only  for  being  white. 
This  man  is  my  friend,  my  houfe  is  his  port,  I  am  his 
foldier,  and  muft  fight  for  him  ;  you  muft  kill  me  be- 
fore you  can  kill  him.  What  good  man  will  ever  cpme 
again  under  my  roof,  if  I  let  my  floor  be  ftained  with 
a  good  man's  blood  ?"  The  negroes  feeing  his  refolu- 
tion,  and  being  convinced  by  his  difcourfe  that  they 
were  wrong,  went  away  aihamed.  In  a  few  days  Mur- 
ray ventured  abroad  again  with  his  friend  Cudjoe, 
when  feveral  of  them  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  told 
him,  "  They  were  glad  they  had  not  killed  him  ;  for 
as  he  was  a  good  (meaning  innocent)  man,  their  God 
would  have  been  very  angry,  and  would  have  fpoiled 
their  fifhing." 

Honour,  in  the  beau  mondt,  has  a  meaning  materi- 
ally different  from  the  above,  and  which  it  is  eafier  to 
illuftrate  than  define.  It  is,  however,  fubjedt  to  a  fy- 
flem  of  rules,  called  the  law  of  honour,  conftructed  by- 
people  of  fafliion,  calculated  to  facilitate  their  inter- 
courfe  with  one  another,  and  for  no  other  purpofe. 
Confequently,norhingisconfidered  as  inconfi  (tent  with 
honour,  but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  intercourfe. 
Hence,  as  Archdeacon  Paley  fhates  the  matter,  pro- 
fanenefs,  neglect  of  public  worfhip  or  private  devotion, 
cruelty  to  fervants,  rigorous  treatment  of  tenants  or 
other  dependants,  want  of  charity  to  the  poor,  inju- 
ries done  to  tradefmen  by  infolvency  or  delay  of  pay- 
ment, with  numberlefs  examples  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
accounted  no  breaches  of  honour  ;  becaufe  a  man  is 
not  a  lefs  agreeable  companion  for  thefe  vices,  nor 
the  worfe  to  deal  with  in  thofe  concerns  which  are 
ufually  tran faded  between  one  gentleman  and  another. 
— Again,  the  law  of  honour  being  conftituted  by 
men  occupied  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  and  for 
the  mutual  conveniency  of  fuclr  men,  will  be  found, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  character  and  de- 
iign  of  the  law-makers,  to  be,  in  mod  inftances,  fa- 
vourable to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  natural 
paffions.  Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery, 
drunkennefs,  prodigality,  duelling,  and  revenge  in  the 
extreme  ;  and  lays  no  ftrefs  upon  the  virtues  oppofue 
to  thefe. 

Honour  or  Rank. — The  degrees  of  honour  which 
are  obferved  in  Britain  may  be  comprehended  under 
thefe  two  heads, viz. #0<£//f  s  majores , and  nobiles  minor es. 
Thofe  included  under  the  fir  ft  rank  are,  archbifhops, 
dukes, jnarqnifes,  carls,  vifcounts,  bifhops,  and  barons ; 
.which  arealldiftinguimedby  the refpe&ive ornaments 
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of  their  efcutcheons :  and  thofe  of  the  laft  are  baronets 
knights,  efquires,  and  gentlemen.  There  are  fome 
authors  who  will  have  baronets  to  be  the  laft  under  the 
firft  rank ;  and  their  reafon  is,  becaufe  their  honour  is 
hereditary,  and  by  patent,  as  that  of  the  nobility.  See 
Commonalty  and  Nobility. 

Honours  of  War,  in  a  fiege,  is,  when  a  governor, 
haying  made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  is  at  laft 
obliged  to  furrender  the  place  to  the  enemy  for  want 
of  men  and  provifions,  and  makes  it  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal articles  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war  ■ 
that  is,  with  fhouldered  arms,  drums  beating,  colours 
flying,  and  all  their  baggage,  &c. 

Military  Honours.  All  armies  falute  crowned  heads 
in  the  molt  refpectful  manner,  drums  beating  a  march 
colours  and  ftandards  dropping,  and  officers  fainting' 
Their  guards  pay  no  compliment,  except  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood  ;  and  even  that  by  courtefy,  in  the  abfence 
0/  the  crowned  head. 

To  the  commander  in  chief  the  whole  line  turnsout 
without  arms,  and  the  camp-guards  beat  a  march,  and 
falute.  To  generals  of  horfe  and  foot  they  beat  a 
march  and  falute.  Lieutenant-generals  of  ditto,  three 
ruffs,  and  falute.  Major-generals  of  ditto,  two  ruffs 
and  falute.  Brigadiers  of  ditto,  refted  arms,  one 
ruff",  and  falute.  Colonels  of  ditto,  refted  arms,  and 
no  beating.  Centinel.  reft  their  arms  to  all  field-offi- 
cers, and  moulder  to  every  officer.  All  governors, 
that  are  not  general  officers,  fhall,  in  all  places  where 
they  are  governors,  have  one  ruff,  with  refted  arms  ; 
but  for  thofe  who  have  no  commiffion  as  governors,  no 
drum  (hall  beat.  Lieutenant-governors  ihall  have  the 
main-guard  turned  out  to  them  with  fhouldered  arms. 
P rujfian  Honours  of  War,  chiefly  imitated  by  moft 
powers  in  Europe,  are, 

To  the  king  all  guards  beat  the  march,  and  all  of- 
ficers filute.  Field- marihals  received  with  the  march 
and  faluted  in  the  king's  abfence.  General  of  horfe 
or  foot,  four  ruffs  ;  but  if  he  commands  in  chief,  a 
march  and  falute.  Lieutenant-generals  of  horfe  or 
foot,  commanding  or  not,  guards  beat  three  ruffs. 
Major-generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  two  ruffs  Officers, 
when  their  guards  are  under  arms,  and  a  general  makes 
a  fignal,  mult  reft  to  him,  but  not  beat ;  when  not  got 
under  arms,  and  a  fignal  made,  only  ftand  by.  their 
arms.  Village-guards  go  under  arms  only  to  the  king, 
field-marfhals,  generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  to  the 
general  of  the  day.  Generals  guards  go  under  arms 
only  to  the  king,  field-marfhals,  and  the  general  over 
whom  they  mount.  Commanding  officers  of  regiments 
and  battalions,  their  own  quarter  and  rear  guards  to 
turn  out  j  but  not  to  other  field  officers,  unlefs  they 
are  of  the  day.  Generals  in  foreign  fervice,  the  fame. 
HosouRSpaidby  Centincls.  Field-marlhals;  two  cen- 
tinels  with  ordered  fire-locks,  at  their  tent  or  quarters. 
Generals  of  horfe  or  foot  ;  two  centinels,  one,  with 
his  fire-lock  fhouldered,  the  other  ordered.  Lieute- 
nant-generals j  one,  with  fire-lock  ordered.  Major- 
generals  ;  one,  with  fire-lock  mouldered. 

The  firft  battalion  of  Britiih  guards  go  under  arms  to 
thekingonly ;  not  toftand  by,  nor  draw  up  in  the  rear 
of  their  arms  to  any  other  ;  nor  to  give  cuuinels  to 
foreigners.  Second  and  third  battalions  draw  up  be- 
hind their  arms  to  the  princes,  and  tofield-marflials  ; 
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H«u$Tir.  but  when  on  grenadier  guards  or  out-pofts,  they  turn 
out,  as  other  guards  do,  to  the  officers  of  the  day. 
They  give  one  centinel  with  fhouldered  arms  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  to  field-marfhals  when  they 
lie  alone  in  garrifon. 

Court  of  Honour.     See  Court  of  Chivalry. 
Fountain  of  Honour.     In  Britain  the  king  is  fo  fly- 
led,  as  being  the  fource  of  honours,  dignities,  &c. 
See  Prerogative. 

It  is  impoffible  that  government  can  be  maintained 
without  a  due  fubordination  of  rank  ;  that  the  people 
may  know  and  ditlingnilh  fuch  as  are  fet  over  them, 
in  order  to  yield  them  their  due  refpect  and  obedience  ; 
and  alfo  that  the  officers  thcmftlves  being  encouraged 
by  emulation  and  the  hopes  of  Superiority,  may  the  bet- 
ter difcharge  their  functions  :  and  the  Englifh  law  iup- 
poles,  that  noonecan  be  fogood  a  judge  of  their  feveral 
merits  and  fervices  as  the  king  bimfelf  who  employs 
them.  It  has  therefore  entrulted  him  with  the  f»le 
power  of  conferring  dignities  and  honours,  in  confi- 
dence  that  he  will  bellow  them  upon  none  but  fuch 
as  deferve  them.  And  therefore  all  degrees  of  nobi- 
lity, of  knighthood,  and  other  titles,  are  received  by 
immediate  grant  from  the  crown  :  either  exprelled  in 
writing,  by  writs  or  letters  patent,  as  in  the  crea- 
tion of  peers  and  baronets  ;  or  by  corporeal  invefli- 
t'ure,  as  in  the  creation  of  a  fimple  knight. 

From  the  fame  principle  alfo  arifes  the  prerogative 
of  creeling  and  difpofing  of  offices:  for  honours  and 
offices  arein  theirnature  convertible  and  fynonymous. 
All  offices  under  the  crown  carry  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  an  honour  along  with  them  j  becaufe  they  imply 
a  Superiority  of  parts  and  abilities,  being  fuppofed  to 
.  be  always  filled  with  thofe  that  are  moft  able  to  exe- 
cute them.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  all  honours  in 
their  original  had  deities  or  offices  annexed  to  rhem  : 
an  earl,  comas,  was  the  confervator  or  governor  of  a 
county  ;  and  a  knight,  ?niles,  was  bound  to  attCHd 
the  kins  in  his  wars.     Fur  the  fame  reafon  therefore 
that  honours  are  in  the  difpofal  of  the  king,  offices 
ought  to  be  fo  like  wife  ;  and  as  the  king  may  create 
new  titles,  fo  may  he  create  new  offices  :  but  with  this 
rtftriction,  that  he  cannot  create  new  offices  with 
new  fees  annexed  to  them,  nor  annex  new  fees  to 
old  offices  ;   for  this  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  fub- 
ject,  which  cannot  be  impofed  but  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment.    Wherefore,  in  13  Hen.  IV.  a  new  office  be- 
ing created  by  the  king's  letters  patent  for  meafuring 
cloths,  with  a  new  fee  for  the  fame,  the  letters  pa- 
tent were,  on  account  of  the  new  fee,  revoked  and 
.declared  void  in  parliament. 

Upon  the  fame  or  a  like  reafon,  the  king  has  alfo 
the  prerogative  of  conferring  privileges  upon  private 
perfons.  Such  as  granting  place  or  precedence  to 
any  of  his  fubjects,  as  fhall  feem  good  to  his  royal 
wifciom  :  or  fuch  as  converting  aliens,  or  perfons  born 
out  of  the  king's  dominions,  into  denizens  ;  whereby 
fome  very  considerable  privileges  of  natural-born  fub- 
jects are  conferred  upon  them.  Such  alfo  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  erecting  corporations  ;  whereby  a  number 
of  private  perfons  are  united  and  knit  together,  and 
enjoy  many  liberties,  powers,  and  immunitiesin  their 
politic  capacity,  which  they  were  utterly  incapable 
*>f  ill  their  natural. 


Maids  cf  Honour,  are  young  ladies  in  the  queen's   Honour 
houfehold,  whofe  office  is  to  attend  the  queen  when         II 
ffie  goes  abroad,  &c.     In   England  they  are   fix  in     Hooft. 
number,  and  their  falary  300  I. per  annum  each. 

Honour  is  particularly  applied  in  Englifh  cuftomsto 
the  more  noble  kind  of  feignories  or  lordlhips,  where- 
of other  inferior  lordlhips  or  manors  hold  or  depend. 
As  a  manor  confifts  of  feveral  tenements,  fervices, 
cuftoms,  &c.  fo  an  honour  contains  divers  manors, 
knights-fees,  &c.  It  was  alto  formerly  called  bsneficium 
or  royal  fee,  being  always  held  of  the  king  in  capite. 

Honour- Point,  in  heraldry,  is  that  next  above  the 
centre  of  the  efcutcheon,  dividing  the  upper  part  into 
two  equal  portions. 

Honourable,  a  title  conferred  on  the  younger 
fons  of  earls,  the  fons  of  vifcotints  and  barons ;  as  alfo 
on  fuch  perfons  as  have  the  king's  commiffion,  and 
upon  thofe  who  enjoy  places  of  truft  and  honour. 

HONOURARY,  fomething  done  or  conferred 
upon  any  one,  to  do  him  honour.  Sec  the  article 
Honour. 

Honourary  is  fometimes  underflood  of  a  perfon 
who  bears  or  poflefles  fome  poft  or  title,  only  for  the 
nime's  fake,  without  doing  any  thing  of  the  functions 
belonging  to  it,  or  receiving  any  advantage  from  it  : 
thus  we  fay  honourary  counsellors,  honourary  fellows, 
&c. 

Honourary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lawyer's  fee,  or  a  fa- 
lary given  to  public  profefTors  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

HOOD  (Robin),  a  famous  outlaw  and  deer-ftealer, 
who  chiefly  harboured  in  Sherwood  foreit  in  Notting- 
hamshire. He  was  a  man  of/amily,  which  by  his 
pedigree  appears  to  have  had  fome  title  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Huntingdon  ;  and  played  his  pranks  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  famous 
for  archery,  and  for  his  treatment  of  all  travellers  who 
came  in  his  way  ;  levying  contributions  on  the  rich, 
and  relieving  the  poor.  Falling  fick  at  laft,  and  re- 
quiring to  be  blooded,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  betrayed 
and  bled  to  death.  He  died  in  1247;  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Kirklees  in  Yorkshire,  then  a  Benedidinemo- 
naftery,  where  his  graveftone  is  flill  fhown. 

Hood.     See  Chaperon  and  Cowl. 

Hood,  in  falconry,  is  a  piece  of  leather,  wherewith 
the  head  of  a  hawk,  falcon,  or  the  like,  is  covered. 

Hood  Ifland,  one  of  the  Marquesas  Iflands,  in 
the  South  Sea.  It  was  difcovered  in  April  1774  by 
Captain  Cook,  who  gave  it  that  name  from  the  perfon 
who  firft  faw  the  land.  It  is  the  moft  northerly  of 
the  clufter,  and  lies  in  S.  Lat.  9.  26.  W.  Long.  139. 

13. 

HOOF,  the  horny  fubftance  that  covers  the  feet 
of  divers  animals,  as  oxen,  horfes,  &c. 

HooF-bound,  in  farriery.     See  there,  §  xlii. 

HOOFT  (Peter  Cornelius  Van),  an  eminent  hi- 
florian  and  poet,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1581.  He 
was  lord  of  Muyden,  judge  of  Goyland,  and  knight 
of  the  order  of  St  Michael.  He  died  at  the  Hague 
in  1647.  He  wrote,  1.  An  excellent  hiftory  of  the 
Netherlands,  frem  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  to 
the  year  1588.  2.  Several  Comedies,  and  other 
works.  By  thefe  he  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that 
the  Flemings  confidered  him  as  the  Homer  and  Taci- 
tus of  the  Netherlands. 
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HOOGUESTRATTEN,  a  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  Dutch  Brabant,  and  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  fame  name.     E.  Long.  4.  41.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

HOOK,  in  angling,  &c.     See  FisHi:<cHor,k. 

Kooks,  in  building,  &c.  are  of  various  farts  ; 
fome  of  iron  and  others  of  brafs,  viz.     1.  Aimour- 

hooks,  which  are  generally  of  brafs,  and  are  to  lay  up     introduced  to  the  Phiiofouhical  Society  there -~w ft 
ar 
li 

wh 

ent  fafhions  :   their  nfe  is  to  fet  the  tongs  and  fire 
fhovel  againlt.  4.  Curtain-hooks.    5.  Hooks  for  doors, 


H  O  O 

Bufby  in  Weftminfter  fchool ;  where  he  not  only  ac- 
quired a  competent  fhare  of  Greek  and  Latin,  toge- 
ther with  an  infight  into  Hebrew  and  fome  other 
Oriental  languages,  but  alfo  made  himfelf  mailer  of  a 
good  part  of  Euclid's  elements.  About  the  year  1653 
he  went  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  and  in  1655  was 

ere, 


gates,  &c.  6.  Double  line-hooks,  ltrge  and  fmall. 
7.  Single  line-hooks,  large  and  fmall.  8.  Tenter- 
hooks *f  various  forts.     See  Tenter. 

Hooks  ofajhip,  are  allthofe  forked  timbers  which 
are  placed  dircc~tly  upon  the  keel,  as  well  in  her  run 
as  in  her  rake. 


Boyle,  Efq  -,  whom  he  ferved  feveral  years  in  the  fame 
capacity.  He  was  alfo  inflru&ed  in  aflronomy  about 
this  time  by  Dr  Seth  Ward,  Savilian  profelfor  of 
that  fcience  ;  and  from  henceforward  diftinguimed 
himfelf  by  many  noble  inventions  and  improvements 
of  the  mechanic  kind.  He  invented  feveral  aftrono- 
mical  inftruments,  for  making  obfervations  both  at 
fea  and  land  ;  and  was  particularly  ferviceable  to  Mr 


Can-HooKS,  fhofe  which  being  made  fad  to  the  end     Boyle,  in  completing  the  invention  of  the  air-pump. 


of  a  rope  with  a  noofe  (like  that  which  brewers  ufe 
to  fling  or  carry  their  barrels  on),  are  made  ufe  of 
for  flings. 

Foot-Hooxs,  in  a  fhip,  the  fame  with  futtocks. 

Loof- Hooks,  a  tackle  with  two  hooks  ;  one  to  hitch 
into  a  cringle  of  the  main  or  fore-fail,  in  the  bolt-rope 
at  the  leech  of  the  fail  by  the  clew  ;  and  the  other  is 
to  hitch  into  a  ftrap,  which  is  fpliced  to  the  chefs-tree. 

Their  ufe  is  to  pull  down  the  fail,  and  fuccour  the 
tackles  in  a  large  fail  and  fliffgale,  that  all  the  llrefs 
may  not  bear  upon  the  tack.  It  is  alfo  ufed  when  the 
tack  is  to  be  feized  more  fecure,  and  to  take  off  or  put 
on  a  bonnet  or  drabler. 

HookPihs,  in  architecture,  are  taper  iron  pins,  only 
with  a  hook-head,  to  pin  the  frame  of  a  roof  or  floor 
together. 


HOOKAH,  among  the  Arabs  and  other  nations  of    other  crofs-ftreets  turning  out  of  them  at  right  angles, 


the  Eaft,  is  a  pipe  of  a  fingular  and  complicated  con- 
ftruction,  through  which  tobacco  is  fmoked  ;  out  of 
a  fmall  vefTel  of  a  globular  form,  and  nearly  full  of 
water,  ifTne  two  tubes,  one  perpendicularly,  on  whi  h 
is  placed  the  tobacco;  the  other  obliquely  from  the 
fide  of  the  vefTel,  and  to  that  the  perfon  who  fmokes 
applies  his  mouth  ;  the  fmoke  by  this  means  being 
drawn  through  water,  is  cooled  in  its  pafTage  and  ren- 
dered more  grateful :  one  takes  a  whiff,  draws  up  a 
large  quantity  of  fmoke,  puffs  it  out  of  his  nofe  and 
mouth  in  an  immenfe  cloud,  and  pafles  the  hookah  to 
his  neighbour  ;  and  thus  it  goes  round  the  whole 
circle. — The  hookah  is  known  and  ufed  throughout 
the  eaft;  but  in  thofe  parts  of  it  where  the  refine- 
ments of  life  prevail  greatly,  every  one  has  his  hookah 
facred  to  himfelf;  and  it  is  frequently  an  implement 
ef  a  very  coftly  nature,  being  of  filver,  and  fet  with 
precious  ftones :  in  the  better  kind,  that  tube  which 
is  applied  to  the  mouth  is  very  long  and  pliant  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  is  termed  the  fnake  :  people  who  ufe  it 
in  a  luxurious  manner,  fill  the  vefTel  through  which 
the  fmoke  is  drawn  with  rofe  water,  and  it  thereby 
receives  fome  of  the  fragrant  quality  of  that  fluid. 

HOOKE  (Robert),  a  very  eminent  Englifli  mathe- 
matician and  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John 
Hooke  minifter  of  Frefhwater  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
where  he  was  born  in  1635.  He  very  early  dtfeovered 
a  genius  for  mechanics,  by  making  curious  toys  with 
art  and  dexterity.     He  was  educated  under  Dr 


Hooke. 


Sir  John  Cutler  having  founded  a  mechanic  fchool  in 
1664,  he  fettled  an  annual  ftipend  on  Mr  Hooke  for 
life,  intruding  the  preiident,  council,  and  fellows,  of 
the  Royal  Society  to  direct,  him  with  refpect  to  the 
number  and  fubject  of  his  lectures  ;  and  on  the  nth 
of  January  1664-f,  he  was  elected  by  that  fociety 
curator  of  experiments  for  life,  with  an  additional  fa- 
lary.  In  1666  he  produced  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
model  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London  deftroyed  by 
fire,  with  which  the  fociety  was  we'll  pleafed  ;  and 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  preferred  it  to  that  of 
the  city  furveyor,  though  it  happened  not  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  It  is  faid,  by  one  partof  this  mo- 
del of  Mr  Hooke's,  it  was  defigned  to  have  all  the 
chief  ftreets,  as  from  Leaden-hall  to  Newgate,  and 
the  like,  to  lie  in  exact  ftraight  lines,   and  ail  the 


great 


with  all  the  churches,  public  buildings,  markets, 
&c.  in  proper  and  convenient  places.  The  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city  according  to  the  act  of  parliament 
requiring  an  able  perfon  to  fet  out  the  ground  to  the 
proprietors,  Mr  Hooke  was  appointed  one  of  the 
furveyors  ;  in  which  employment  he  got  moft  part 
of  his  eflate,  as  appeared  pretty  evident  from  a  large 
iron  cheft  of  money  found  after  his  death,  locked 
down  with  a  key  in  it,  and  a  date  of  the  time,  which 
fhowed  it  to  have  been  fo  fhut  up  above  30  years. — 1 
Mr  Oldenburgh,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  dying 
in  1677,  Mr  Hooke  was  appointed  to  fupply  his 
place,  and  began  to  take  minutes  at  the  meeiing  in 
October,  but  did  not  publi!h  the  Tranfactkms.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1687,  his  brother's  daugh- 
ter, Mrs  Grace  Hooke,  who  had  lived  with  him  fe- 
veral years,  died;  and  he  was  fo  affected  with  grief 
at  her  death,  that  he  hardly  ever  recovered  it,  but 
was  obferved  from  that  time  to  become  lefs  active, 
more  melancholy,  and,  if  that  could  be,  more  cynical 
than  ever.  At  the  fame  time,  a  chancery  fuit  in  which 
he  was  concerned  with  Sir  John  Cutler,  on  account 
of  his  falary  for  reading  the  Cutlerian  lectures,  made 
him  very  uneafy,and  increafed  his  diforder.  In  1691, 
he  was  employed  in  forming  the  plan  of  the  holpital 
near  Hoxton,  founded  by  Robert  Afe  alderman  of 
London,  who  appointed  archbiihop  Tillotfon  one  of 
his  executors  ;  and  in  December  the  fame  year,  Hooke 
Wis  created  doctor  of  phytic,  by  a  warrant  from  that 

pre- 
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Hooke.     prelate.  In  July  1696,  the  chancery  fait  with  Sir  John 

*       * '  Cutler  was  determined  in  his  favour,  to  his  inexprei- 

fible  Satisfaction.  His  joy  on  that  occafion  was  found 
in  his  diary  thus  exprefTed ;  'Domshigissa  :  that 
is,  Deo,  Optimo,  Maximo,  fit  honor,  lews,  gloria,  in 
fsecula  fxculorum,  Ameit.  "  I  was  born  on  this  day 
of  July  1635,  and  God  hath  given  me  a  new  birth  : 
may  I  never  forget  his  mercies  to  me  !  while  he  gives 
me  breath  may  I  praife  him  !"  In  the  fame  year 
1696,  an  order  was  granted  to  him  for  repeating  1110ft 
of  his  experiments  at  the  expence  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, upon  a  promife  of  his  finishing  the  accounts, 
observations,  and  deductions  from  them,  and  of  per- 
fecting the  defcriptionof  all  the  inftruments  contrived 
by  him  ;  but  his  increasing  illnefs  and  general  decay 
rendered  him  unable  to  perform  it.  He  continued 
fome  years  in  this  wafting  condition  ;  and  thus  lan- 
guifhing  till  he  was  quite  emaciated,  he  died  March 
3d,  1702,  at  his  lodgings  in  Grefham  College,  and 
was  buried  in  StHelen'schurch,  Bifhopfgate  Street ;  his 
corpfe  being  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  then  in  London. — As  to  Mr  Hooke's  charac- 
ter, it  is  not  in  all  reSpects  one  of  the  moft  amiable.  He 
made  but  a  defpicable  figure  as  to  his  perSon,  being  fhort 
of  Stature,  very  crooked,  pale,  lean,  and  of  a  meagre 
afpeel:,  with  dark  brown  hair,  very  long  and  hanging- 
over  his  face  uncut  and  lank.  Suitable  to  his  perfon,  his 
temper  was  penurious,  melancholy,  miStruftful :  and, 
though  poffeffed  of  great  philofophical  knowledge,  he 
had  fo  much  ambition,  that  he  would  be  thought  the 
only  man  who  could  invent  or  difcover  ;  and  thus  fre- 
quently laid  claim  to  the  inventions  and  difcoveries  of 
others,  while  he  boafted  of  many  of  his  own  which 
he  never  communicated.  In  the  religious  part  of  his 
character  he  was  fo  far  exemplary,  that  he  always  ex- 
prefTed a  great  veneration  for  the  Deity  ;  and  Seldom 
received  any  remarkable  benefit  in  life,  or  made  any 
considerable  difcovery  in  nature,  or  invented  any  uSe- 
ful  contrivance,  or  found  oat  any  difficult  problem, 
without  letting  down  his  acknowledgments  to  God,  as 
many  places  in  his  diary  plainly  fliow.  He  frequently 
Studied  the  facred  writings  in  the  original;  for  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  as  well  as 
with  all  parts  of  the  mathematics. — He  wrote,  1.  Lee- 
tienes  Gutlerianse,  2.  Micrographia,  or  Defcriptions 
of  minute  bodies  made  by  magnifying  glaSSes.  3.  A 
defcription  of  heliofcopes.  4.  A  defcription  of  fome 
mechanical  improvements  of  lamps  and  water- poifes, 
quarto.  5.  PhiloSophical  collections.  After  his  death 
were  published,  6.  Poflhumous  work  collected  from  his 
papers  by  Richard  Waller  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society. 
HOOKE  (Nathaniel),  author  of  an  efteemed  Ro- 
man hiftory  and  other  perSormances.  Of  this  learned 
gentleman  the  earlieft  particulars  to  be  met  with  are 
fiirnifhed  by  himSelf,  in  the  following  modeft  but 
manly  addreSs  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  dated  Oct.  7. 
Nhhofs  1 722  :  *'*  My  Lord,  the  fir  St  time  I  had  the  honour  to 
Anecdotes  o/wait  upon  your  lordihip  Since  your  coming  to  Lon- 
Bo-wycr,  don,  your  lordfbip  had  the  goodneSs  to  afk  me,  what 
&c>  way  of  life  I  was  then  engaged  in  ;  a  certain  mau- 

vaife  honte  hindered  me  at  that  time  from  giving  a  di- 
rect anfwer.  The  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  be  Said- 
at  prelent  to  be  in  any  form  of  life,  but  rather  to  live 
extempore.  The  late  epidemical  distemper  Seized  me, 


I  endeavoured  to  be  rich,  imagined  for  a  while  that  I  Hooke. 
was,  and  am  in  fome  meaiure  happy  to  find  myfelf  at  "" — s/~"~ 
this  initant  but  juft  worth  nothing.  If  your  lordihip, 
or  any  of  yoar  numerous  friends,  have  need  of  a  fer-  • 
vant,  with  the  bare  qualifications  of  being  able  to  read 
and  write,  .and  to  be  honeft,  I  (hall  gladly  undertake 
any  employments  your  lordihip  fliaii  not  think  me 
unworthy  of.  I  have  been  taught,  my  lord,  that  nei- 
ther a  man's  natural  pride,  nor  his  Self-love,  is  an  equal 
judge  of  what  is  fit  for  him  ;  and  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
remember,  that  it  is  not  the  Snort  part  we  act,  but  the 
manner  of  our  performance,  which  gains  or  lofes  us  the 
applaufe  of  Him  who  is  finally  to  decide  of  all  human 
actions.  My  Lord,  I  am  juft  now  employed  in  trans- 
lating from  the  French,  a  HiStory  of  the  Life  of  the 
late  archbifhop  of  Cambray  ;  and  I  was  thinking  to 
beg  the  honour  of  your  lordfhip's  name  to  protect  a 
work  which  will  have  fo  much  need  of  it.  The  ori- 
ginal is  not  yet  publifhed.  'Tis  written  by  the  author 
of  the  <  DifconrSe  upon  Epic  Poetry,'  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Telemaque.  As  there  are  fome  pafTages  in  the 
book  of  a  particular  nature,  I  dare  not  folicit  your 
lordihip  to  grant  me  the  favour  I  have  mentioned,  till 
you  firft  have-  peruSed  it.  The  whole  is  Ihort,  and 
pretty  fairly  tranferibed.  If  your  lordihip  could  find 
a  Spare  hour  to  look  it  over,  I  would  wait  upon  your 
lordihip  with  it,  as  it  may  poffibly  be  no  unpleafing 
entertainment.  I  ihould  humbly  afk  your  lordfhip's 
pardon  for  fo  long  an  addrefs  in  a  feafon  of  fo  much 
bufinefs.  But  when  Should  I  be  able  to  find  a  time  in 
which  your  lordihip's  goodneSs  is  not  employed  ?  I  am, 
with  perfect  refpect  and  duty,  my  lord,  your  lordfhip's 
moft  obliged,  moSt  faithful,  and  moft  obedient  humble 
fervant,  Nathaniel  Hooke."  The  tranflation  here 
fpokenofwas  afterwards  printed  in  i2mo,  1723.  From 
this  period  till  his  death,  Mr  Hooke  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  patronage  of  men  notlefs  diltinguiflied  by 
virtue  than  by  titles.  In  17  ..  he  publifhed  a  trans- 
lation of  RamSay's  Travels  of  Cyrus,  in  4to  ;  in  1733 
he  revifed  a  tranflation  of  f,<  the  Hiftory  of  the  Con- 
queft  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  by  Thomas  Town- 
Send,  ESq  ;"  printed  in  2  vols  8vo  ;  and  in  the  Same 
year  he  publifhed,  in  4to,  the  firft  volume  of  <*  The 
Roman  Hiftory,  from  the  building  of  Rome  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  illustrated  with  maps  and 
other  plates."  In  the  dedication  to  this  volume,  Mr 
Hooke  took  the  opportunity  of  "  publicly  testifying 
his  juft  eSteem  for  a  worthy  friend,  to  whom  he  had 
been  long  and  much  obliged,"  by  telling  Mr  Pope, 
that  the  displaying  of  his  name  at  the  head  of  thofe 
flieets  was  "  like  the  hanging  out  a  fplendid  Sign,  to 
catch  the  traveller's  eye,  and  entice  him  to  make  trial 
oS  the  entertainment  the  place  affords.  But,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, <f  when  I  can  write  under  my  Sign,  that  Mr 
Pope  has  been  here,  and  was  content,  who  will  que- 
stion the  goodnefs  of  the  houfe  ?"  The  volume  is  in- 
troduced by  "  Remarks  on  the  HiStory  of  the  Seven 
Roman  Kings,  occasioned  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  ob» 
je.ftions  to  the  SuppoSed  224  years  duration  of  the 
royal  State  of  Rome."  His  nervous  pen  was  next  em- 
ployed in  digesting  "  An  Account  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Dowager-duchefs  of  Marlborough,  from  her  firft 
coming  to  Court  to  the  year  1710,  in  a  Letter  from 

herSelf  to  Lord ,  in  1 742."  8vo.     His  reward  on 
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Hotter,  this  occafion  was  con fiderable  ;  and  the  reputation  he 
"~~~ acquired  by  the  performance  much  greater.   The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  transaction  are  thus  related  by  Dr 
Maty,  in    his  memoirs  of  Lord   Cheflerfleld,  vol.  i. 
p.  116.     "  The  relict  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, being  defirous  of  fubmitting  to  pofterity  her 
political  conduct,  as  well  as  her  lord's,  applied  to  the 
earl  of  Chefterfield  for  a  proper  perfon  to  receive  her 
information,  and  put  the  memoirs  of  her  life  into  a 
proper  drefs.     Mr  Hooke  was  recommended  by  him 
for  that  purpofe.     He  accordingly  waited  upon   the 
duchefs,  while  Hie  was  ftill  in  bed.  oppreSSed  by  the 
infirmities  of  age.     But,   knowing  who  he  was,  fhe 
immediately  got  herfeif  lifted  up,  and  continued  fpeak- 
ing  during  fix  hours.     She  delivered  to  him,  without 
any  notes,  her  accounts  in  the  moft  lively  as  well  as 
the  moft  connected  manner.  As  lhe  w;.s  not  tired  ft er- 
felf,  lhe  would  have  continued  longer  thebufmefs  of 
this  firft  fitting,  had  not  lhe  perceived  that  Mr  Hooke 
was  quite  exhaufted,  and  wantedrefrefhmenf  aswellas 
reft.    So  eager  was  lhe  for   the  completion  of"  the 
work,  that  Hie  infilled  upon  Mr  Kooke's  not  leaving 
her  houfe  till  he  had  finished  it.  This  was  done  in  a 
fhort  time  ;  and  her  Grace  was  fo  well  pleafed  with 
the  performance,  that  lhe   complimented  the  author 
with  a  prefentof  5000 1.  a  fum  which  far  exceeded  his 
expectations.  As  foon  as  he  was  free,  and  permitted 
to  quit  the  houfe  of  his  benefactrefs,   he  haftened  to 
the  earL  to  thank  him  for  his  favour,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  his  good  fortune.     The  perturbation  of 
mind  he  was  under,  occalioned  by  the  ftrong  fenfe  of 
his  obligation,  plainly  appeared  in  his  Hammering  out 
his  acknowledgments  :  and  he,  who  had  Succeeded  fo 
well  as  the  interpreter  of  her  Grace's   fentiments, 
could  fcarce  utter  his  own."  The  fecond  volume  of  his 
Roman  hiftory  appeared  in  1745  ;   when  Mr  Hooke- 
embraced  the  fair  occafion  of  congratulating  his  wor- 
thy friend  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  on  "  that  true 
glory,  the  confenting  praife  of  the  honeft  and    the 
wife,"  which  his  lordlhip  had  fo  early  acquired.  To 
the  fecond  volume  Mr  Kooke  added  "  The  Capitoline 
Marbles, orConfular  Calendars,  an  ancient  Monument 
accidentally  difcovered  at  Rome  in  the  year  1545,  du- 
ring the  Pontificate  of  Paul  III."  In  1758  Mr  Hooke 
published  "  Obfervations  on,  I.  The  Anfwer  of  M. 
l'Abbe  de  Vertot  to  the  late  earl  of  Stanhope's  In- 
quiry concerning  the  Senate  of  ancient  Rome  :  dat- 
£d  December,  1719.     II.  A   Diflertation  upon  the 
Conftitution  of  the  Roman  Senate,  by  a  Gentleman  : 
publilhed  in  1743.  HI-  -A  Treatife  on  the  Roman  Se- 
nate,  by  Dr  Conyers  Middleton :   publilhed  in  1747. 
IV.  An  Elfay  on  the  Roman  Senate,  by  Dr  Thomas 
Chapman  :  publilhed  in  1 750;"  which  he  with  great 
propriety  inferibed  to  Mr  Speaker  Onflow.  The  third 
volume  of  Mr  Hooke's  Roman  Hiftory,  to  the  end 
of  the  Gallic  war,  was  printed  under  his  inspection 
before  his  laft  illnefs  j  but  did  not  appear  till  after  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1764.  The  fourth  and  laft 
volume  was  publilhed  in  1771.    Mr  Hooke  left  two 
fons  ;  of  whom  one  is  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  other,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,    and  pro- 
feflbr  of  afironomy  in  that  illuftrious  feminary. 

HOOKER  (John),  alias  Vowell,  was  born  in 
Exeter,  about  the  year  1524,  the  fecond  fon  of  Ro- 
bert Hooker,  who  in  1529  was  mayor  of  that  city, 


He  was  inftructed  in  grammar  learning  by  Dr  More-    Hooker. 
nan,  vicar  of  Menhinit  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  re- 
moved to  Oxford  ;   but  lo  what  college  is  uncertain. 
Having  left  the  univerfity,  he  travelled  10  Germany, 
and  redded  Soma  time  at  Cologne,  where  he  kept  ex- 
ercifes  in  law,  and  probably  graduated.     Thence  he 
went   to  Straft/urg,  where  he  ftudied  divinity  under 
the  famous  Peter  Martyr.    He  now  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  foon  after  vilited  France,  intending  to  pro- 
ceed to  Spain  and  Italy  •  but  was  prevented  by  a  de- 
claration of  war.  Returning  therefore  again  to  Eng- 
land, he  fixed  his  refidence  in  his  native  city,  where 
having  married,  he  was  in  1554  elected  chamberlain, 
being  the  firft  perfon  who  held  that   office,  and  in 
1571  reprefentedhisfellow-citizensin  parliament.  He 
died  in  the  year  1601,   and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  at  Exeter.     He  wrote,    among    other 
works,  1.  Order  and  ufage  of  keeping  of  parliaments 
in  Ireland.  2.  The  events  of  comets  or  blazing  ftars, 
made  upon  the  fight  of  the  comet  Pagonia,  which 
appeared  in  November  and   December  1577.     3-  A>t 
addition  to  the  chronicles  of  Ireland  from   1546  to 
1568;  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Holinihed's  chronicle. 
4   A  defcription  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  of  the 
fondrie  aflaults  given   to   the  fame ;  Holinlh.  chron. 
vol.  ili.     5.  A  book  of  enligns.     6.  Translation  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  from  the  Latin 
of  Giraldus  Cambrenfisj    in  Holinlh.  chron.  vol.  ii. 
7.  Sy  nop  fit  chorograpbia,  or  an  hiftorical  record  of  the 
province  of  Devon  j  never  printed. 

Hooker  (Richard),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at 
Heavy-tree,  near  Exeter,   in  the  year  1553.    Some 
of  his  anceftors  were  mayors  of  that  city,  and  he  was 
nephew  to  John  Hooker  the  hiftorian.     By  this  bincle 
he  was  firft  Supported  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  with 
the  addition  of  a  fmall  penfion  from  Dr  Jewel,  bifhop 
of  Salifbury,  who  in  1561  got  him  admitted  one  of  the 
clerks  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college.  In  1573  he  was  elect- 
ed Scholar.  In  T577hetook  the  degree  ofmafter  of  arts,, 
and  was  admitted  fellow  the  fame  year.  Injuly  15  79, he 
was  appointed  deputyprofefTor  of  theHebrew  language. 
In  October,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  for  Some  trivial 
misdemeanor  expelled  the  college, but  was  immediately 
rcftored.  In  1 581  he  took  orders;  and  being  appointed 
to  preachatSt  Paul's  crofs,  he  came  to  London,  where 
he  was  unfortunately  drawn  into  a  marriage  with 
Joan  Churchman,  the  termagant  daughter  of  his  hof- 
teSs.  Having  thus  loft  his  fellowship,  he  continued  in 
the  utmoft  diflreSs  till  the  year  1584,  when  he  was 
prefented  by  John  Cheny,  Efq.  to  the  rectory  of  Dray - 
ton-Beaucham  in  Buckinghamshire.     In  this  retire- 
ment he  was  vifited  by  Mr  Edwin  Sandys,    and   Mr 
George  Cranmer,    his  Sormer  pupils.     They  found 
him,  with  a  Horace  in  his  hand,  tending  Some  Sheep 
in  the  common  field,  his  Servant  having  been  ordered 
home  by  his  fweet  Xantippe.    They  attended  him  to 
his  houSe  ;  but  were  foon  deprived  of  his  company  by 
an  order  from  his  wife  Joan,  for  him  to  come  and 
rock  the  cradle.     Mr  Sandys's  representation  to  his 
father,  of  his  tutor's  Situation,  procured  him  the  maf- 
terihip  of  the  Temple;     In  this  iituation  he   met 
with  confiderable  moled ation  from  one  Travers, lec- 
turer of  the  Temple,  and  a  bigoted  Puritan,  who  in 
the  afternoon  endeavoured  to  confute  the  doctrine  de- 
livered in  the  morning.  From  this  difagrecubte  fitua- 
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Hooker      tiou  he  fc licit  ed  archbifhopWhitgift  to  remove  him  to 
II  fome  country  retirement,  where  he  might  profecute 

Hooper,  his  ftudics  in  tranquillity.  Accordingly,  in  1 591,  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Bofcomb  in  Wiltfhire,  toge- 
ther with  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salilbury,  of 
which  he  was  alio  made  fub-dean.  In  1594  he  was 
prefented  to  the  rectory  of  Bifhopfbourne  in  Kent, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  i6co.  He  was  buried  in 
his  own  parilh-church,  where  a  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  by  William  Cooper,  Efq.  He  was 
a  meek,  fious,  and  learned  divine.  He  wrote,  1.  Ec- 
elefiaflical  politie,  in  eight  books,  fol.  2.  A  difcourfe 
en  j unification,  &c.  with  two  other  fermons,  Oxford 
1 61 2,  4to.  Alfo  feveral  other  fermons  printed  with 
the  Ecclefiaflical  Politie. 

Hooker,  in  naval  architecture,  a  veffelmuch  ufed 
by  the  Dutch,  built  like  a  pink,  but  rigged  and  mailed 
lik«  a  hoy. — Hookers  will  lie  nearer  a  wind  than  vef- 
fels  with  crofs-fails  can  do.  They  are  from  50  to  200 
tons  burden,  and  with  a  few  hands.will  fail  to  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

HOOP,  a  piece  of  pliant  wood,  or  iron,  bent  into 
a  circular  form,  commonly  ufed  for  fecuring  cafks,  Sec. 

Driving  a  Huop,  a  boyifh  exercife,  of  good  effect 
in  rendering  the  limbs  pliable,  and  for  ftre»gthening 
the  nerves. 

HOOPER  (John),  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  and  a 
martyr  in  the  Proteltant  caufe,  was  born  in  Somerfet- 
ihire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  probably  in  Merton- 
college.  In  1518  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  afterwards  became  a  Ciftercian  monk  ;  but 
at  length,  diflikinghis  fraternity,  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, and  there  became  infected  with  Lutheranifm.  In 
1539,  ne  was  made  chaplain  and  houfe-fteward  to  Sir 
John  Arundel,  who  afterwards  fufiered  with  the  pro- 
tector in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  But  that  very  catho- 
lic knight,  as  Wood  calls  him,  difcovering  his  chap- 
lain to  be  a  heretic,  Hooper  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  After  continuing  fome  time  in  France,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  lived  with  a  gentleman 
called  Sti?>tlow  :  but  being  again  discovered,  he  efca- 
ed  in  the  habit  of  a  fttilor  to'Ireland  ;  thence  embarked 
for  the  continent,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  Switzerland. 
— When  king  Edward  came  to  the  crown,  Mr  Hooper 
returned  once  more  to  his  native  country.  In  1550, 
by  his  old  patron  Sir  John  Arundel's  intereft  with 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of 
Gloucefler  ;  and  in  1552  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of 
Worcefter,  which  he  held  in  commendam  wiihthe  for- 
mer. But  queen  Mary  had  fcarce  afcenced  the  throne, 
before  his  lordfhip  was  imprifoned,  tried,  and,  not 
choofing  to  recant,  condemned  to  the  flames.  He 
fuffeved  this  terrible  death  at  Gloucefler,  on  the  9th 
of  February  1554,  being  then  near  60  years  of  age. 
He  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  not  perfectly  reconciled  to  what  he  thought  rem- 
nants of  Popery  in  the  church  of  England.  In  the 
former  reign  he  had  been  one  of  Bonner's  accufers, 
which  fufficiently  accounts  for  his  being  one  of  queen 
Mary's  fir  ft  facrifices  to  the  holy  fte.  He  was  a  ter- 
fon  of  good  parts  an.i  learning,  as  may  be  found  in 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

Hooper  (George),  a  very  learned  writer,  bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  was  well  (killed  in  mathematics,  and 


in  the  eafleru  learning  and  languages.  He  fat  in  thofc    Hooping 
fees  above  24  years.,  often  refufed  a  feat  in  the  privy         || 
council,   and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of     Hops. 

the  biftiopric  of  London  on  the  death  of  bifhop  Comp-  **~~v ' 

ton.  He  wrote,  1.  The  church  of  England  free  from 
the  imputation  of  Popery.  2.  A  difcourfe  concerning 
Lent.  3.  New  danger  of  Prefbytery.  4,  An  inquiry 
into  the  ftate  of  the  ancientmeafures.  5.  De  Valen- 
tinianorumheerefi  conjetlura.  6.  Several  fermons  ;  and 
other  works. 

HOOPlNG-couc-H.  See  (the Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

HOOPOE.     SeeUpuPA. 

HOORNBECK  (John),  profefTor  of  divinity  in 
the  univerfities  of  Lcyden  and  Utrecht,  was  born 
at  Harlacm  in  161 7.  He  underftood  the  Latin,  He- 
brew, Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Rabbinical,  Dutch,  German, 
En  glim,  French,  and  Italian  languages  ;  and  publiihed 
many  works,  among  which  are,  1.  A  refutation  of 
Socinianifm,  in  3  vols  410.  2.  A  treatife  for  the  con- 
viction of  the  Tews.  3.  Of  the  converfion  of  the 
Heathens.  4.  Theological  inftitutions,  &c.  which 
are  written  in  Latin.  Mr  Bayle  reprefents  him  as  a 
complete  model  of  a  good  paflor  and  divinity  profef- 
for. 

HOP,  in  botany.     See  Humulus. 

Hops  were  firfl  brought  into  England  from  the  Ne- 
therlands hi  the  year  1524.  They  are  firfl  mentioned 
in  the  Englifh  ftatute-book  in  the  year  1552,  viz.  in 
the  5  and  6  of  Edw.  VI.  cap.  5.  And  by  an  ad  of 
parliament  of  the  firfl  year  of  king  James  l.annoido^y 
cap.  18.  it  appears,  that  hops  were  then  produced  in 
abundance  in  England. 

The  hop  being  a  plant  of  great  importance  in  the 
article  of  brewing,  we  fhall  confider  what  relates  10 
the  culture  and  management  of  it,  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

Of  Stil.  As  for  the  choice  of  their  hop-grounds, 
they  efleem  the  richefl and  flrongefl grounds  the  moil 
proper  ;  and  if  it  be  rocky  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  .fur face  the  hops  will  profper  well ;  but  they  will 
by  no  means  thrive  on  a  ftiffclay  or  fpongy  wet  land. 

TheKentiili  planters  account  new  land  belt  for 
hops  ;  they  plant  their  hop  gardens  with  apple  trees  at 
a  large  diftance,  and  with  cherry-trees  between  ;  and 
v.hen  the  land  hath  done  its  befl  for  hops,  which 
they  reckon  it  will  in  about  ten  years,  the  trees  may 
begin  to  bear.  The  cherry  trees  laft  about  30  years, 
and  by  that  time  the  apple  trees  are  large,  tiny  cut 
down  the  cherry  trees. 

The  Effex  planters  account  a  moory  land  the  mofl 
proper  for  jhops. 

As  to  the  fituation  of  a  hop-ground,  one  that  in- 
clines to  thefouth  or  well  is  the  moft  el  gible;  but  if 
it  be  expofed  to  the  northeaft  or  foitthweft  winds, 
there  fnould  be  a  fhelter  of  fome  trees  at  a  diftance, 
becaufe  the  northeaft  winds  are  apt  to  nip  the  tender 
fhoots  in  thefpring;  and  the  fouthweft  winds  fre- 
quently break  and  blow  down  the  poles  at  the  latter 
end  of  thefummer,  and  very  much  endanger  the  hops. 

In  the  winter-time  provide  your  foil  and  manure 
for  the  hop-ground  againfttbe  following  fpring. 

If  the  dung  be  rotten,  mixit  with  twocr  three  parts 
of  common  earth,  and  let  it  iacorporate  together  till 
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Hops,     you  have  occafion  to  make  ufeof  it  in  making  your 
~ ""         hop  hills ;  ban  if  it  be  new  dung,  then  let  it  belnixed 
as  before  till  the  fpringinthe  next  year,  fornew  dung 
is  very  injurious  to-hops. 

Dung  of  all  forts  was  formerly  more  commonly 
made  life  of  than  it  is  now,  efpecially  when  rotted  and 
turned  to  mould,  and  they  who  have  no  other  manure 
muft  ufe  it;  which  if  they  do,  eows  or  hogs-dung,  or 
human  ordure  mixed  with  mud,  may  be  a  proper  com- 
poft, becaufe  hops  delight  moil  in  a  cnanure  that  is 
cool  and  moift 

Planting.  Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  a  fituation 
fo  open,  as  that  the  air  may  freely  pafs  round  and  be- 
tween them,  to  dry  up  and  diffipate  the  moifture, 
whereby  they  will  not  be  fubjedt  to  fire-blafts,  which 
often  deftroy  the  middles  of  large  plantations,  while  the 
eutfules  remain  unhurt. 

As  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  planting,  it 
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fame  ground  that  is  to  be  deftroyed  ;  andlikewifc  there 
is  fume  danger  that  the  fets  may  be  rotted,  if  the  u  in- 
ter prove  very  wet  ;  therefore  the  mofl  ufual  time  of 
procuring  them  is  in  March,  when  the  hops  are  cut 
anddreficd. 

As  to  the  manner  of  plaining  I  he  fets,  there  mould 
benye  good  fets  planted  in  every    hill,  one  in  ihc 
middle,  and  the  reft  round    about 
meeting  at  the  centre 


one  in  ir 

Hoping,   the  tops 

they  muft  ftand  even  with  the 

iurraccoi  the  ground;  let  them  be  prcfted  clofe  with 

the  hand,   and   covered  with  fine  earth,  and  a   flick 

mould  be  placed  on  each  fide  the  hill  to  feenre  it. 

The  ground  being  thus  planted,  all  that  h  to  be 
done  more  daring  that  fumi.ier,  is  to  keep  the  hilli 
clear  from  weeds,  and  to  dig  up  the  ground  about  the 
month  of  May,  and  to  raif'e  a  fmall  lull  round  about 
the  plants.  In  June  you  muft  twift  the  young  bind 
or  branches  together  into  a  bunch  or  knot ;  for  if  they 
fhould,  in  the  preceding  winter,  be  plowed  and  harrow-  are  tied  up  to  fuiall  poles  the  firft  year,  in  order  to 
ed  even  ;  and  then  lay  upon  it  in  heaps  a  good  quan-  have  a  few  hops  from  them,  it  will  not  countervail  th« 
tity  of  frelh  rich  earth,  or  well  rotted  dung  and  earth     weakening  of  the  plants. 

mixed  together,  fufficient  to  put  half  a  buihel  in  every  A  mixture  of  compoft  or  dung  being  prepared  for 
hole  to  plant  the  hops  in,  unlcfs  the  natural  ground  be  your  hop  ground,  the  beft  time  for  laying  it  on,  if  the 
very  freihand  good.  weather  prove  dry,isabout  Michaelmas,thatthe  wheels 

The  hills  where  the  hops  are  to  be  planted  Ihould  of  the  dung  cart  may  not  injure  the  bops,  nor  furrow- 
be  eight  or  nine  feet  afunder,  that  the  air  n/ay  freely  the  ground  :  if  this  be  not  done  then,  you  muft  be 
pafs  between  them  ;  for  in  clofe  plantations,  they  are  obliged  to  wait  till  the  froft  has  hardened  the  ground, 
very  fubjecl:  to  whatthe  hop-planters  call  the/?r  <?-£/«//.  fo  as  to  bear  the  dung  cart ;  and  this  is  alfo  the  time 
If  the  ground  is  intended  to  be  ploughed  with  horfes  to  carry  on  your  new  poles,  to  recruit  thofe  that  arc 
between  the  hills,  it  will  be  beft  to  plant  them  in  decayed,  and  to  be  caft  out  every  year, 
fquares  checquerwife  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  fo  fmall  If  you  have  good  ftoreof  dung,  the  beft  way  will 
that  it  be  may  done  with  the  breaft-plough  or  fpade  be  to  fpread  it  in  the  alleys  all  over  the  ground,  and 
the  holes  fliould  beranged  inaquincunx  form.  Which     to  dig  it  in  the  winter  following.     The  quantity  they 


way  foever  you  make  ufe  of  it,  a  ftake  ihould  be  ftuck 
down  at  all  the  places  where  the  hills  are  to  be  made 

Perfons  ought  to  be  very  curious  in  the  choice  of 
the  plants  as  to  the  kind  of  hop  ;  for  if  the  hop  gar- 
den be  planted  with  a  mixture  of  feveral  forts  of  hops 
that  ripen  at  feveral  times;  it  will  caufe  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  owner. 

The  two  beft  forts  are  the  white  and  the  grey  kinds  ; 
the  laiter  is  a  large  fquare  hop,  more  hardy,  and  is 
the  more  plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens  later  than  the 
former. 

There  i.s  alfo  another  fort  of  the  white  kind,  which 
ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  common  ;  but 
this  is  tender,  and  a  lefs  plentiful  bearer ;  but  it  has 
this  advantage,  that  it  comes  firft  to  market. 

But  if  three  grounds,  or  three  diftant  parts  of  one 


will  require  will  be  40  loads  to  an  acre,  reckoning 
about  3obulhels  to  the  load. 

If  you  have  not  dung  enough  to  cover  all  the  ground 
in  one  year,  you  may  lay  it  on  one  part  one  year,  and 
on  the  reft  in  another,  or  a  third  ;  for  there  is  no  occa- 
fion to  dung  the  ground  after  •  his  manner  oftenerthan 
once  in  three  years. 

Thofe  who  have  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  dung,  ufu* 
ally  content  thcmfelves  with  laying  on  about  twenty 
loads  upon  an  acre  every  year  ;  this  they  lay  only 
on  the  hills,  either  about  November,  or  in  thefpring, 
which  laft  iome  account  the  beft  time,  when  the  hops 
are  drefled,  to  cover  them  after  they  are  cut ;  butif  it 
be  done  at  this  time,  the  compoft  or  dung  ought  to  be 
very  well  rotted  and  fine. 

Drefmg.     As  10  the  dreffingof  the  hops,  when  the 


ground,  be  planted  with  thefe  three  forts,  there  will     hop-ground  is  dug  in  January  or  February,  the  earth 
be  this  couveniency,  that  they  may  be  picked  fuccef-     about  the  hills,  and  very  near  them, ought  to  betaken 


away  with  a  fpade,  that  you  may  come  the  more  con- 
veniently at  the  ftock  to  cut  it. 

About  the  end  of  February,  if  the  hops  were  plant- 
ed the  fpring  before,  or  if  the  ground  be  weak,  they 
ought  to  be  drefled  in  dry  weather  ;  but  clfe,  if  the 


fively  as  they  become  ripe.  The  fets  ihould  be  five 
or  fix  inches  long,  with  three  or  more  joints  or  buds 
on  them. 

If 'here  be  a  fort  of  hop  you  value,  and   would  in- 
creafe  plants  and  fets  from,  the  fuperfiuous  binds  may 

be  laid  down  when  the  hops  are  tied,  cutting  off  the  ground   be  ftrong  and  in  perfection,  the  middle  of 

tops,  and  burying  them  in  the  hill  ;  or  when  the  hops  March  will  be  a  good  time  ;  and  the  latter  end   of 

are  drefTed,  all  the  cuttings  may  be  faved  ;  for    almoft  March,  if  it  be  apt  to  produce  over-rank  binds,  or  the 

every  part  will  grow,  and  become  a  good  fet  the  next  beginning  of  April  may  be  foon  enough. 

fprin<r.  Then  havingwithanironpicker  clearedawayallthe 

As"  to  the  feafons  of  planting  hops,  the  Kentiih  earth  out  of  the  hills,  fo  as  to  clear  the  ftock  to  the 

planters    beft  approve  the   months    of  Oclober  and  principal  roots,  with  a  fharp  knife  you  muft  cut  off* all 

"March,  both  which  fometimes  fncceed  very  well ;  but  the  ihoots  which  grew  up  with  the  binds  the  laft  year; 

the  fets  are  not  to  be   had  in  Oclober,  unlefs  from  and  alfo  all  the  young  fuckers,  that  none  be  left  to  run 
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Hops,  in  the  alley,  and  weaken  the  hill.  It  will  be  proper 
to  cut  one  part  of  the  flock  lower  than  the  other,  and 
alio  10  cut  that  part  low  that  was  left  highefl  the  pre- 
ceeding  year.  By  purfuing  this  method  you  may  expect 
to  have  ftronger  buds,  and  alfo  keep  the  hill  in  good 
order. 

In  dreffing  thofe  hops  that  have  been  planted  the 
year  before,  you  ought  to  cutoff  both  the  dead  lops 
and  the  young  fuckers  which  have  fprung  up  from 
the  fets,  and  alfo  to  cover  the  flocks  with  fine  earth  a 
finger's  length  inthicknefs. 

The  poling.  About  the  middle  of  April  the  hops 
are  to  be  poled,  when  the  fhoots  begin  to  fprout  up  ; 
the  poles  muft  be  fet  to  the  hills  deep  into  the  ground, 
with  a  fquare  iron  picker  or  crow,  that  they  may  the 
better  endure  the  winds;  three  poles  are  fufficient  for 
one  hill.  Thefe  fhould  be  placed  as  near  the  hill  as  may 
be,  with  their  bending  tops  turned  outwards  from  the 
hill,  to  prevent  the  binds  from  entangling  ;  and  a  fpace 
between  two  poles  ought  to  be  left  open  to  the  fouth 
to  admit  the  inn-  beams. 

The  poles  ought  to  be  in  length  16  or  20  feet, 
more  or  lefs  according  as  the  ground  is  in  ftrength  ; 
and  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  overpole  a  young 
or  weak  ground,  for  thatwilldraw  the  flock  too  much, 
and  weaken  it.  If  a  ground  be  overpoled,  you  are  not 
to  expect  a  good  crop  from  it  ;  for  the  branches  which 
bear  the  hops  will  grow  very  little  till  the  binds  have 
over-reachcdthepoles,  which  they  cannot  do  when  the 
poles  are  too  long.  Two  finall  poles  are  fufficient  for 
a  ground  that  is  young. 

If  you  wait  till  the  fproutsor  young  buds  are  grown 
to  the  length  of  a  foot,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  bet- 
ter judgment  where  to  place  the  largefl  poles;  but  if 
you  flay  till  they  are  fo  long  as  to  fall  into  the  alleys, 
it  will  be  injurious  to  them,  becaufe  they  will  entangle 
one  with  another,  and  will  not  clafp  about  the  pole 
readily. 

Mapple  or  allien  poles  are  accounted  the  beft  for 
hops,  on  which  they  are  thought  to  profper  beft,  be- 
caufe of  their  warmth  ;  or  elfe  becaufe  the  climbing 
of  the  hop  is  promoted  by  means  of  theroughnefs  of  the 
bark.  Butfordurability,afhenorwillowpoles  arepre- 
ferable  ;  but  chefnnt  poles  are  the  moil  durable  of  all. 

If  after  the  hops  are  grown  up  you  find  any  of 
them  have  been  under-poled,  taller  poles  may  bepla- 
ced  near  thofe  that  are toofhort to  receive  the  binds 
from  them. 

The  tying.  As  to  the  tying  of  hops,  the  buds  that 
do  not  clafp  of  themfelves  to  the  nearefl  pole  when 
they  are  grown  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  muft  be 
guided  to  it  by  the  hand,  turning  them  to  the  fun, 
whofe  courfe  they  will  always  follow.  They  muft  be 
bound  with  withered  ruihes,  but  not  fo  slofe  as  to  hin- 
der them  from  climbing  up  the  pole. 

This  you  muft  continue  to  do  till  all  the  poles  are 
furnifhed  with  binds,  of  which  two  or  three  are  e- 
nougb  for  a  pole;  and  all  the  fprouts  and  binds  that 
you  have  no  occafion  for,  are  to  be  plucked  up;  but 
jf  the  ground  be  young,  then  none  of  thefe  ufelefs 
binds  fhould  be  plucked  up,  but  fhould  be  wrapt  up 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  hill. 

When  the  binds  are  grown  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  hands,  if  they  forfake  the  poles,  you  fhould  make 
ufe  of  a  ftand-ladder  in  tying  them  up. 


Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  you  have  Hops; 
made  an  end  of  tying  them,  the  ground  muft  have  *" — *— 
the  Cummer  dreffing  :  this  is  done  by  calling  up  with 
the  fpade  fome  fine  earth  into  every  hill ;  and  a  month 
after  this  is  done,  you  muft  hoe  the  alleys  with  a 
Dutch  hoe,  and  make  the  hills  up  to  a  convenient 
bignefs. 

Gathering.  About  the  middle  of  July  hops  begin 
to  blow,  and  will  be  ready  to  gather  about  Bartholo- 
mew Tide.  A  judgment  may  be  made  of  their  ripe- 
nefs  by  their  ftrong  fcent,  their  hardnefs,  and  the 
brownifh  colour  of  their  feed. 

When  by  thefe  tokens  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  they 
muft  be  picked  with  all  the  expedition  poflible  ;  for  if 
at  this  time,  a  ftorm  of  wind  fhould  come,  it  would 
do  them  great  damage  by  breaking  the  branches,  and 
bruifing  and  difcolouring  the  hops  ;  and  it  is  very  well 
known  that  the  hops  being  picked  green  and  bright, 
will  fell  for  a  third  part  more  than  thofe  which  are 
difcoloured  and  brown. 

The  moft  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is  into  a 
long  fquare  frame  of  wood,  called  a  kin,  with  a  cloth, 
hanging  on  tenter-hooks  within  it,  to  receive  the  hops 
as  they  are  picked. 

The  frame  is  compofed  of  four  pieces  of  wood  join- 
ed together,  fupported  by  four  legs,  with  a  prop  at 
each  end  to  bear  up  another  long  piece  of  wood  pla- 
ced at  a  convenient  height  over  the  middle  of  the  bin ; 
this  ferves  to  lay  the  poles  upon  which  they  are  to 
be  picked. 

This  bin  is  commonly  eight  feet  long,  and  three 
feet  broad  ;  two  poles  may  be  laid  on  it  at  a  time,  and 
fix  or  eight  perfons  may  work  at  it,  three  or  four  on 
each  fide. 

It  will  be  beft  to  begin  to  pick  the  hops  on  the  eaft 
or  north  fide  of  your  ground,  if  you  can  do  it  conve- 
niently ;  this  will  prevent  the  fouth  weft  wind  from 
breaking  into  the  garden. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  plot  of  the  ground  contain- 
ing 1  r  hills  fquare,  place  the  bin  upon  the  hill  which 
is  in  the  centre,  having  five  hills  on  each  fide  ;  and 
when  thefe  hills  are  picked,  remove  the  bin  into  ano- 
ther piece  of  ground  of  the  fame  extent,  and  fo  pro- 
ceed till  the  whole  hop-ground  is  rluifhed. 

When  the  poles  are  drawn  up  to  be  picked,  yon 
muft  take  great  care  not  to  cut  the  binds  too  near  the 
hills,  efpecially  when  the  hops  are  green,  becaufe  it 
will  make  the  fap  to  flow  exceflively. 

The  hops  muft  be  picked  very  clean,  i.  e.  free 
fj'om  leaves  and  ftalks ;  and,  as  there  fliall  be  occafion, 
two  or  three  times  in  a  day  the  bin  muft  be  emptied 
into  a  hop-bag  made  of  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and  carried 
immediately  to  the  oaftor  kiln  in  order  to  be  dried  ; 
for  if  they  fhould  be  long  in  the  bin  or  bag,  they  will 
be  apt  to  heat  and  be  difcoloured. 

If  the  weather  be  hot,  there  fhould  no  more  poles 
be  drawn  than  can  be  picked  in  an  hour,  and  they 
mould  be  gathered  in  fair  weather,  if  it  can  be,  and 
when  the  hops  are  dry ;  this  will  fave  fome  expencc 
in  firing,  and  preferve  their  colour  better  when  they 
are  dried. 

The  crop  of  hops  being  thus  beftowed,  you  are  to 
take  care  of  the  poles  againft  another  year,  which  are 
beft  to  be  laid  up  in  a  fhed,  having  firfl  flripped  off  the 
haulm  from  them  ;  but  if  you  have  not  thn  conveni- 
ence, 
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Hops,  ency,  fet  up  three  poles  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  or 
^— v^— '  fix  poles  (as  yon  pleafe)  wide  at  bottom  ;  and  having 
let  them  into  the  ground,  with  an  iron  picker,  and 
bound  them  together  at  the  top,  fet  the  reft  of  your 
poles  about  them  ;  and  being  thus  difpofed,  none  but 
thofe  on  the  outride  will  be  fubjeet  to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  for  all  the  inner  poles  will  be  kept  dry, 
unlefsatthe  top  ;  whereas,  if  they  were  on  the  ground, 
they  would  receive  more  damage  in  a  fortnight  than 
by  their  Handing  all  the  reft  of  the  year. 

Drying.  The  beft  method  of  drying  hops  is  with 
charcoal  on  an  oaft  or  kiln,  covered  with  hair-cloth,  of 
the  fame  form  and  fafhion  that  is  ufed  for  drying  malt. 
There  is  no  need  to  give  any  particular  directions  for 
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air)  they  may  be  bagged  with  more  fafcty,  as  not  be- 
ing liable  to  be  broken  to  powder  in  treading  ;  and  this 
will  make  them  bear  treading  the  belter,  and  the  har- 
der they  are  trodden  the  better  they  will  keep. 

The  common  method  of  bagging  is  as  follows  :  they 
have  a  hole  made  in  an  upper  floor,  either  round  or 
fquare,  large  enough  to  receive  a  hop  bag,  which  con- 
fifts  of  four  ells  and  a  half  ofell-wide  cloth,  and  alfo 
contains  ordinarily  two  hundred  and  a  half  of  hops  ; 
they  tie  a  handful  of  hops  in  each  lower  corner  of  the 
bag  to  ferve  as  handles  to  it  ;  and  they  fallen  the 
mouth  of  the  bag,  fo  placed  that  the  hoop  may  reft  up- 
on the  edges  of  the  hole. 

Then  he  that  is  to  tread  the  hops  down  into  the 
making  thefe,  liace  every  carpenter  or  bricklayer  in  bag,  treads  the  hops  on  every  fide,  another  perfon  con- 
thofe  countries  where  hops  grow,  or  malt  is  made,,  tinually  putting  them  in  as  he  treads  them  till  the  bap- 
knows  how  to  build  them.  is  full ;  which  being  well  filled  and  trodden,they  unrip 
The  kiln  ought  to  be  fquare,  and  may  be  of  10,  12,  the  fattening  of  the  bag  to  the  hoops,  and  let  it  down, 
14,  or  16  feet  over  at  the  top,  where  the  hops  are  and  clofe  upthemouth  of  the  bag,  tying  up  a  handful 
laid,  as  your  plantation  requires,  and  your  room  will 
allow.  There  ought  to  be  a  due  proportion  between 
the  height  and  breadth  of  the  kiln  and  the  beguels  of 
the  fteddle  where  the  fire  is  kept,  viz.  if  the  kiln  be 
12  feet  fquare   on  the  top,  it  ought  to   be  nine   feet 


Ilopt 


done 


in 


of  hops  in  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  as  was 

the  lower  part. 

Hops  being  thus  packed,  if -they  have  been  well 

dried,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  wili  keep  good  feve- 

ral  years ;  but  care  mult  be  taken  that  they  be  neither 
high  from  the  fire,  and  the  fteddle  ought  to  be  fix  feet  deftroyed  nor  fpoiled  by  the  mice  making  their  nefts 
and  a  half  fquare,  and  fo  proportionable  in  other  di-     in  them. 


menfions. 

The  hops  muftbe  fpread  even  upon  the  oaft  a  foot 
thick  or  more,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will  allow  it  ; 
but  care  is  to  betaken  not  to  overload  the  oaft  if  the 
hops  be  green  or  wet. 

The  oaft  ought  to  befirft  warmed  with  a  fire  before 
the  hops  are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  fteady  firemuft 
be  kept  under  them  ;  it  mull  not  be  too  fierce  at  firft, 
left  it  fcorch  the  hops,  nor  muft  it  be  fuffered  to  fink 
or  flacken,  but  rather  be  increafed  till  the  hops  be 
nearly  dried,  left  the  moifture  or  fweat  which  the  fire 
hasraifed  fall  back  or  difcolour  them.  When  they 
have  lain  about  nine  hours  they  muff  be  turned,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  more  they  maybe  taken  off  the 
oaft.  It  may  be  known  when  they  are  well  dried  by 
the  brittlenefs  of  the  ftalks  and  the  eafy  falling  off  of 
the  hop  leaves. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  turning  of  hops, 
though  it  be  after  the  moft  eafy  and  beft  manner,  is 
not  only  an  injury  or  wafte  to  the  hops,  but  alfo  an  ex- 
pence  of  fuel  and  time,  becaufe  they  require  as  much 
fuel  and  as  long  a  time  to  dry  a  f.nall  quantity,  by 
turning  them,  as  a  large  one.  Now  this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  having  a  cover  (to  be  let  down  and  raifed 
at  pleafure)  to  the  upper  bed  whereon  the  hops  lie. 
This  cover  may  alfo  be  tinned,  by  nailing  fingle  tin 
plates  ovea-  the  face  of  it  ;  fo  that  when  the  hops  begin 
to  dry,  and  are  ready  to  burn,  /'.  e.  when  thegreateft 
part  of  their  moifture  is  evaporated,  then  the  cover  may 
be  let  down  within  afoot  or  lefs  of  the  hops  (like  a 
reverberatory),  which  will  reflecT:  the  heat  upon  them, 
fo  that  the  top  will  foon  be  as  dry  as  the  lowermoft, 
and  every  hop  be  equally  dried. 

Bagging.  As  loon  as  the  hops  arc  taken  off  the 
kiln,  lay  them  in  a  room  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  to  cool,  give,  and  toughen  ;  for  if  they  are  bag- 
ged immediately  they  will  powder,  but  if  they  lie  a 
while  (and  the  longer  they liethe  better,  provided  they 
be  covered  elofc  with  blankets  to  fecure  them  from  the 


Produce.  The  charge  of  an  acre  of  hop-ground  in 
moft  parts  of  England  where  hops  are  cultivated,  is 
computed  thus :  three  pounds  for  the  hufbandry,  four 
pounds  for  the  wear  of  the  poles,  five  pounds  for  pick- 
ing and  drying,  one  pound  ten  millings  for  dung,  one 
pound  for  rent,  though  in  fome  places  they  pay  four  or 
five  pounds  an  acrey early  for  the  rent  of  the  land,  and 
ten  millings  for  tythe  ;  in  all  L.  15  a  year.  The  hop- 
planters  in  England  reckon  that  they  have  but  a  mo- 
derate return,  when  the  produce  or  an  acre  of  hops 
does  not  fell  for  more  than  L. 30.  They  frequently 
have  fifty,  fixty,  eighty,or  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  in 
a  time  of  generai"Tcarcity  conliderably  more  :  fo  that, 
upon  the  whole,  if  the  total  charge  of  an  acre  of  hops 
is  computed  at  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  and  its  average 
produce  at  thirty  pounds,  the  clear  profit  from  an  acre 
will  be  fifteen  pounds  a  year.  But  the  plantation  of 
hops  has  lately  fo  much  increafed,  and  the  average 
produce  fo  much  exceeded  the  confumption,  that  h»ps 
have  been  with  many  planters  rather  a  loling  than  a 
very  profitable  article. 

Ufes.  In  the  fpring-time,  while  the  bud  is  yet  ten- 
der, the  tops  of  the  plant  beingcut  off,  and  boiled,  are 
ate  like  afparagns,  and  found  very  wholefome,  and  ef- 
fectual to  loofen  the  body  ;  the  head?  and  tendrils  are 
good  to  purify  the  blood  in  the  fcurvy,  and  moft  cuta- 
neous difeafes  ;  decoctions  of  the  flowers,  and  fyrups 
thereof,  are  of  ufe  againlt  peftilential  fevers  ;  Juleps 
and  apozems  are  alfo  prepared  with  hops  for  hypo- 
chondriacal and  hyfterical  affections,  and  to  promote 
the  menfes. 

A  pillow  fluffed  with  hops  and  hid  under  the  head, 
is  faid  to  procure fleep  in  fevers  attended  with  a  deli- 
rium. But  the  principal  ufe  of  hops  is  in  the  brew- 
ery for  the  pre'ervation  of  malt  liquors  ;  which  by  the 
fuperaddition  of  this  balfamic,  aperient,  and  diuretic 
bitter,  become  lefs  vifcid,  lefs  apt  to  turn  four,  more 
detergent,  more  difpofed  to  pafs  off  by  urine,  and  in 
general  more  falubnous.  They  are  faid  to  contain  an 
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Hops,  agreeable  odoriferous  principle,  which  promotes  the  vi- 
H0pe.  nous  fermentation.  When  (lightly  boiled  or  infufed 
in  warm  water,  they  incrcafc  its  fpirituoiity. 

Laws  re Ir-ting  to  Hops.     By  9  Anne,  cap.  12 r.    an 
additional  daty  of  3d  a  pound  is  laid  on  all  hops  im- 
ported, over  and    above   all  other  duties  ;  and  hops 
landed  before  entry  and  payment  of  duty,  or  without 
warrant  for  landing,  lhall  be  forfeited,  and  burnt  ;  the 
fhip  alfo  (hall  be  forfeited,  and  the  perfon  concerned  in 
importing  or  landing  lhall  forfeit^  1.  a  hundred  weight. 
7  Geo.  II.  cap.  19.     By  9  Anne,  cap.  12.  there  lhall 
be  paid  a  duty  of  id.  for  every  pound  of  hops  grown 
in  Great  Britain,   and  made  lit   for   ufe,  within  fix 
months  after  they  are  cured  and   bagged;  and  hop- 
grounds  are  required  to  be  entered  on  pain  of  40  s.  an 
acre.     Places  of  curing  and  keeping  are  alfo  to  be  en- 
tered, on  pain  of  50 1.  which  may  be  vifiled  by  an  offi- 
cer at  any  time  whhout  obfirudion,  under  the  penalty 
of  20  1.  All  hops  mail,  within  lix  weeks  after  gather- 
ing, be  brought  to  fuel)  places  10  be  cured  and  bagged, 
on  pain  of  5  s.  a  pound.     The  re-bagging  of  foreign 
hopsin  Britifh  bagging  for  fale  or  exportation,  incurs 
a  forfeiture  of  10 1.  a  hundred  weight  ;  and  defrauding 
the  king  of  his  duty  by  ufnig  twice  or  often er  the  fame 
bag,  with  the  officer's  mark  upon  it,  is  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  40  1 .     The  removal  of  hops  before  they  have 
been  bagged  and  weighed,  incurs  a  penalty  of  50  1. 
Concealment  of  hops  fubjeds  to  the  forfeiture  of  20  1. 
and  the  concealed  hops  ;  and  any  perfon  who  lhall  pri- 
vately convey  away  any  hops,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  king  and  owner,  (hall  forfeit  5:  s.  a  pound.      And 
the  duties  are  required  to  be  paiu  within  fix  months 
after  curing,  bagging,  and  wcighing,onpain  of  double 
duty,  two-thirds- to  the  king,  and  one-third  to  the  in- 
former.    No  common  brewer,  &c.  (ball  ufe  any  bitter 
ingredient  inllead    of  hops,    on  pain  of  20 1.     Hops 
which  have  paid  the  duty  may  be  exported  to  Ireland; 
but  by  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  11.  there  (hall  be  no  drawback  ; 
and  by  7  Geo.  II.   cap.  19.    no  foreign    hops  lhall  be 
landed  in  Ireland.     Notice  of  bagging  and  weighing 
lhall  be  fent  in  writing  to  the  officer,  on  pain  of  50 1. 
6  Geo.  cap.  ai.     And  by  14  Geo.  III.  cap.   68.  the 
officer  lhall,  on  pain  of  5I.  weigh  the  bags  or  pockets, 
and  mark  on  them  the  true  weight  or  tare,  theplanter's 
name,  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  date  of  the  year 
in  which  fuch  hops  were  grown  ;  and  the  altering  or 
forging,  or  obliterating  fuch  mark,  incurs  a  forfeiture 
of  10 1 — The  owners  of  hops  lhall  keep  their  oafts, 
&c.  jufl  weights  and  fcales,  and  permit  the  officer  to 
ufe  them  on  pain  of  20  1.     6.  Geo.  cap.  21.    And  by 
10  Geo.  III.  cap.  44.  a   penalty  of  100 1.  is  inflicted 
for  falfe  fcales  and  weights.    The  owners  are  allowed 
to  ufe  calksinfteadof  bags,  under  fhefameregulations. 
6  Geo.  cap.  21.     If  any  perfon  lhall  mix  with   hops 
any  -drug  to  alter  the  colour  or  fcent,  he  lhall  forfeit 
j  1.  a  hundredweight.    If  any  perfon  lhall  unlawfully 
a»d  malicioufly  cut  hop  binds  growing  on  poles  in  any 
plantation,  he  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.     6.  Geo.  II.  cap.  37.     By  a  late  ad,  five 
percent,  is  added  to  the  duties  on  hops. 

HOPE  (Dr  John),  profefTor  of  botany  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
loth  of  May  1725.  He  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Robert 
Hope  a  refpeclable  furgeon,  whofe  father,  Lord  Ran- 
keiler,made  a  diflinguifhed  figure  as  one  of  the  fena- 


torsof  the  college  of  Juftice  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. By  his  mother  lie  was  defcendedfrom  the  an- 
cient family  of  Glafs  of  Sauchie  in  Stirlingihire.  Af- 
ter finifhing  the  ufual  courfe  of  fchool  education,  he 
entered  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  having 
as  it  were,  an  hereditary  predilection  for  the  healing 
art,  his  attention  was  foon  particularly  directed  to  that 
branch  of  fcience.  Having  finiflied  his  academical 
education  at  Edinburgh,  he  vifited  other  medical 
fchools ;  and  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Dodor  of  Medicine  from  die 
univerfity  of  Glafgow  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
I75°-  A  few  months  after  that,  he  WdS  admitted  a 
member  of  the  royal  college  ofphyiicians  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
that  city.  After  he  had  continued  about  ten  years  in 
practice,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  prof elfion  with 
a  degree  of  judgment,  attention,andhumanity,  which 
did  him  great  honour  ;  by  the  death  of  Dr  Alflon 
the  botanical  chair  in  the  univerfity  became  vacant; 
when  Dr  Hope,  by  a  commiffion  from  his  fovereign, 
dated  the  13th  of  April  1 761,  was  appointed  king's 
botanift  for  Scotland  and  fuperhuendant  of  the  royal 
garden  at  Edinburgh.  A  few  weeks  after  this  he 
was  elected  by  the  town- council  of  Edinburgh  as  the 
fuccefTor  of  Dr  Alflon  in  the  profeiforfhips  both  of 
botany  and  materia  medica  ;  and  thus  be  became  one 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
verfity. After  he  had  continued  for  about  fix  years 
to  give  regular  conrfes  of  lectures  on  thefe  fubjeds, 
with  no  lei's  credit  to  himfelf  than  benefit  to  his  hear- 
ers, teaching  the  one  branch  during  the  fummer,  and 
the  other  during  the  winter  months,  he  found  that  his 
health  was  confiderably  impaired  ;  which  induced  him 
toformtherefolution  of  reiigning  the  materia  medi- 
ca, and  of  afterwards  folely  confining  his  labours  as  a 
teacher  of  his  favourite  fcience  of  botany.  Thisrefo- 
lution  he  carried  into  erred  in  the  year  1 768  5  and  by 
a  new  commiffion  frc;a  his  majefly,  dated  the  8th  of 
May,  he  was  nominated  regius  profefTor  ofmedicinct 
and  botany  in  the  univerfity,  and  had  the  offices  of 
king's  botanifr.  and  fuperintendant  of  the  royal  garden 
conferred  upon  him  for  life,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  always  granted  during  pleafure  only. 

Dr  Hope's  predeceilor,  although  a  learned  and  wor- 
thy man,  could  never  obtain  fufficitnt  public  funds  for 
the  eftablilhmeut  of  a  proper  botanical  garden  at  E- 
dinburgh  ;  andfrom  the  lituation  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  garden  at  that  time,  joined  to  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  its  confervatories  for  plants,  it  could  boafl  of 
no  riches  in  the  way  of  exotics.  The  only  field  for 
improvement,  therefore,  to  the  botanical  (tudent,  was 
the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  itmuft  indeed  be 
allowed  that  nature  has  been  uncommonly  liberal,  in 
affording  a  very  greatvariety  of  indegenous  vegetables. 
In  this  fituation,  the  eftabiilhrnentofa  newgardenna- 
turally  fuggefled  itfelf  as  a  grand  and  important  ob- 
jed;  and  it  was  accomplifhed  by  the  zeal  and  induflry 
of  Dr  Hope,  aided  by  the  munificence  ofhisprefent 
majefly.  The  firflaffiflance  given  tothe  undertaking 
was  under  the  adminiflration  of  Lord  Bute  ;  and  af- 
terwards, under  that  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  a  per- 
manent fuad  for  the  fupport  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
this  place  was  eftablifhed,  which  may  render  it  not  in- 
ferior to  any  in  Europe.  Dr  Hope's  unwearied  ex- 
ertions 
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Hope,  crtions  in  procuring  for  the  garden  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  every  climate,  could  not  be  exceeded.  His 
endeavours  were  oonflantly  directc  J  iu  adding  not  to 
the  {how;  but  to  the  riches  of  the  garden  ;  and  they 
were  employed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  a  very  ihoit 
time  the  intelligent  botanift  might  gratify  his  curio- 
lity,  in  contemplating  the  rareft  plants  of  every  coun- 
try which  has  yet  been  explored.  IS! or  were  his  in- 
duftrious  exertions  more  amduoufly  bellowed  in  form- 
ing and  enriching  the  garden,  than  in  cherilhing  and 
promoting  a  zeal  for  botanical  ftudies.  „ From  but  a 
very  fmall  number  of  lectures,  which  was  all  that  his 
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confiderable  progrefs;  and  it  mud  be  the  fubject  of 
fmcere  regret  to  every  lover  of  botany,  if  from  the 
event  of  his  death  the  public  lliall  be  for  ever  de- 
prived of  thofe  fruits  of  his  labours. 

HorE,in  ethics,  is  the  defireof  fome  good,  attend- 
ed with  a  belief  of  the  pollibility  at  leaft,  of  obtaining 
it,  and  enlightened  with  joy,  greater  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  lefs  probability  of  our  poiiefling 
the  object  of  our  hope.  Alexander,  preparing  for  his 
Afian  expedition,  diftributcd  his  hereditary  dominions 
among  his  friends;  allotting  to  fome  villages,  to 
others   boroughs,  to  others  cities;  and  being  afked 


prcdecelfor  ever  gave,  he  gradually  prolonged  the  what  he  had  rcferved  for  himfelf,  replied,  Hope, 
courfe  till  it  became  as  complete  as  any  one  delivered 
at  this  place  ;  and  during  all  this  extended  courfe,  he 
taught  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  clearly  demonftrated  a 
degree  of  ardour  and  enthuliafm  in  himfelf,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  infpireiimilar  emotions  in  others. 
But  even  fuch  precept  and  fuch  example  were  not  the 
only  means  he  employed  for  directing  the  attention  of 
the.  induftrious,  the  ingenious,  and  laudably  ambi- 
tious ftudent,  to  this  branch  of  fcience.  By  bellow- 
ing, entirely  at  his  own  expence,  an  annual  gold 
medal,  as  a  teftimony  of  fuperior  merit,  he  gave  a  fpur 
to  exertion,  from  which  the  toils  of  ftudy  were  alle- 
viated by  the  love  of  fame,  and  the  labours  of  indoftry 
converted  into  the  pleafures  of  emulation 


Caod-HoPE.     See  CooD-Hcpt 

HOPEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polyandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  polydelphia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  quinquefid,  fuperior  ;  the  corolla  penta- 
petalous  ;  the  ftamina  are  many  and  coalited  into  live 
pencils  ;  there  is  one  ftyle  ;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  with 
a  trilocular  kernel.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the 
tinctora,  a  native  of  Carolina. 

HOPKINS  (Ezekiel),  bifhr,pof-Derry  in  Ireland, 
was  the  fon  of  an  obfeure  clergyman  in  Devonihire  ; 
and  was  for  fome  time  a  chorifter  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  ufher  of  the  adjoining  fchool.  He 
was  afterwards  a  Prefbyterian  minifler,  and  was  ex- 
tolled as  an  excellent  preacher.     John,  lord  Roberts, 


Dr  Hope  married  the  daughter  of  Dr  Stcvenfon  an     happening  to  hear  him  preach,  was  fo  plesfed  with 


his  perfon,  his  difcourfe,  and  his  manner,  that  he  re- 
tained him  as  his  chaplain  when  he  was  fent  in  quali- 
ty of  lord  lieutenant  into  Ireland,  and  preferred  him  to 
the  deanery  of  Raphoe  ;  and  on  his  being  recalled,  fo 
ftronglyrecommended  him  to  his  iucceiTbr,  that  he  was 
foon  preferred  to  the  bifhopric  of  Raphoe,  whence  he 
was  tranflated  to  Deny.  During  the  war  under  the 
earl  of  TyrconnelaI:  the  revolution,  he  withdrew  in- 
to England ;  and  was  chofen  minifterof  St  Mary,  Al- 
dermanbury,  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1690.    His 


eminent  phylician  in  Edinburgh  ;  by  whom  he  had 
four  fons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  in  November 
1786.  He  was  a  member  not  only  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  but  alfo  of  feveral  foreign  focieties; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  diitinguiihed 
office  of  prelident  of  the  royal  college  of  phyiicians. 
Dr  Hope,  with  whom  it  was  a  principal  object  to  make 
botany  fubfervient  to  the  acts  more  immediately  ufe- 
ful  to  life,  and  particularly  to  medicine,  was  one  of 
the  firft  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Sir  Alex- 
ander Dick,  turned  his  attention  to  the  practical  cul-  fermona,  his  expofition  of  the  ten  commandments,  and 
tivation  of  rhubarb  in  Britain  ;  and  he  demonftrated  that  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  are  much  eiteemed.  His 
the  facility  with  which  it  might  be  multiplied.  He  works  were  printed  together  in  1710,  folio.  He  was 
lived  to  fee  it  cultivated  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  the  father  of  Mr  Charles  Hopkins,  feveral  of  whofe 
Briiifh  market  was  no  longer  under  any  neceffity  of  poetical  pieces  are  in  Dryden's  Mifcellanics. 
depending  upon  foreign  climates  for  this  valuable  and  HOPLITES,  Hoplit;e  (formed  of  ottxg*  armour), 
once  expenfive  medicine;  alfo  he  has  fhown  that  the  in  antiquity,  were  fuch  of  the  candidates  at  the  Olym- 
afafetida  plant,  by  proper  attention,  not  only  bears  the  pic  and  other  facred  games  as  ran  racesin  armour, 
viciflitudesof  the  climate,  but  grows  in  fuch  a  vigo-  One  of  the  fined  pieces  of  the  famous  Parrhafnis 

rous  and  healthfulftate  as  to  be  fully  impregnated  with  was  a  painting  which  reprefented  two  hoplites;  the 
its  active  gum.  There  is  therefore  reafon  to  hope,  one  running,  and  feeming  to  fweat  large  drops  ;  the 
that  by  the  exertions  of  future  induiiry,  the  fhop  of  the  other  laying  his  arms  down,  as  quite  fpent  and  out  of 
apothecary  may  be  fupplied  with  this  article  alfo  from     breath. 

his  own  garden.  Beiides  being  the  author  of  fome  HOPLITODB.OMOS  (formed  of  otxcv  armour, 
papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  particularly  and  cfpo^ai  J  run),  in  the  ancient  gymnaftic  fports,  a 
two  refpedting  the  ufeful  plants  juft  mentioned,  Dr  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  went  through  thofe 
Hope  had  in  contemplation  a  more  extenfive  botanical     toilfome  and  robull  exercifes  in  complete  armour  ;  by 

which  the  exei-cife  became  much  more  violent,  and 
the  wearing  of  armour  in  the  time  of  battle  much 
more  eafy. 

HOPLOMACHI,  O5rxo,«a^c(  (compofed  of  »*>>>•> 
armour,  and  //^e/-""  I  fight),  in  antiquity,  were  a 
fpecies  of  gladiators  who  fought  in  armour;  either 
completely  armed  from  head  to  foot,  or  only  with  a 
calk  and  cuirafs. 

HOPPER,  a  veffel  wherein  feed- corn  is  carried  at 


work,  on  which  he  had  beftowed  much  ftudy  and  re- 
flection. It  was  his  wifh  to  increafe  thofe  advantages 
which  refult  from  the  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  arti- 
ficial arrangements  of  Linnaeus,  by  conjoining  it  with 
a  fyftem  of  vegetables  diftributed  according  to  their 
great  natural  orders.  For  this  purpofe,  no  inconlider- 
able  part  of  that  time  which  he  could  fpare  from  other 
unavoidable  engagements  was  employed  in  attempts  to 
improve  and  perfect  the  natural  method  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  vegetables.     In  this  work  he  has1,  made  v«ry 
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The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  wooden  trough 
mill,  into  which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground. 

HOR,  a  mountain,  or  mountainous  tract  of  Arabia 
"*  Petrsea,  fituated  in  that  circuit  which  the  Ifraelites 
took  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  of  Edom  in  their  way 
to  the  borders  of  Moab  :  on  this  mountain  Aaron 
died.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Horites.  This 
tract  was  alfo  called  Seir,  either  from  a  native  Horite, 
or  from  Efau,  by  way  of  anticipation  from  his  hairy 
habit  of  body  ;  whofe  pofterity  drove  out  the  Ho- 
rites. 

HORiE.     See  Hours. 

HOl-UEA,  in  antiquity,  folcmn  facrifices,  confift- 
ing  of  fruits,  &c.  offered  in  fpring,  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter  ;  that  heaven  might  grant  mild  and  tem- 
perate weaiher.  Thefe,  according  to  Meurfms,  were 
offered  to  the  goddefles  called  ap«/,  i.  e.  Hours,  who 
were  three  in  number,  attended  upon  the  Sun,  pre- 
fided  over  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  and  had  di- 
vine worfhip  paid  them  at  Athens. 

HORAPQLLO,  or  Horus  Apollo,  a  gramma- 
rian of  Panaplus  in  Egypt,  according  to  Suidas,  who 
firft  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  then  at  Conftantinople 
under  the  reign  of  Theodohus.  There  are  extant  un- 
der his  name,  two  books  on  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians  ;  which  Aldus  fir  ft  published  in  Greek  in 
1505,  in  folio  ;  and  they  have  often  been  publifhed 
fmce,  with  a  Latin  veriion  and  notes.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  grammarian  of  Alexandria 
was  the  author  of  thefe  books;  they  being  rather 
thought  to  belong  to  another  Horapollo  of  more  an- 
cient date: on  which  head,  fee  Fabricms'  Blbllotheca 
Grxca. 

HORATII,  three  Roman  brothers,  who,  under  the 
reign  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  fought  arainft  the  three 
Curiatii,  who  belonged  to  the  Albanian  army.  Two 
of  the  Horatii  were  firft  killed  ;  but  the  third,  by  his 
addrefs,  fucceflively  flew  the  three  Curiatii,  and  by 
this  victory  rendered  the  city  of  Alba  fubject  to  the 
Romans.     See  Rome. 

HORATIUS,  furnamed  Codes  from  his  lofing  an 
eye  in  combat,  was  nephew  to  the  confnl  Horatius 
Pal  villus,  and  defcended  from  one  of  the  three  bro- 
thers who  fought  againft  the  Curiatii.  Porfenna, 
laying  liege  to  Rome,  drove  the  Romans  from  Jani- 
culum  ;  and  purfued  them  to  the  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Tiber,  which  joiaed  the  city  to  Janiculum.  Lar- 
gius,  Herminius,  and  Horatius  Codes,  fuftained  the 
ihock  of  the  enemy  on  the  bridge,  and  prevented  their 
entering  the  city  with  the  Romans ;  but  Largius  and 
Herminius  having  palfed  the  bridge,  Horatius  Codes 
was  left  alone,  and  repulfed  the  enemy  till  the  bridge 
was  broken  under  him  :  he  then  threw  himfelf  armed 
into  the  Tyber,  fwam  acrofs  the  river,  and  entered 
Rome  in  triumph. 

Horatius  (Ouintus  Flaccus),  the  moft  excellent 
of  the  Latin  poets  of  the  lyric  and  fatirical  kind,  and 
the  moft  judicious  critic  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  was 
the  grand fon  of  a  freedman,  and  was  born  at  Venu- 
fium  64  B.  C.  Pie  had  the  beft  mafters  in  Rome, 
after  which  he  completed  his  education  at  Athens. 
Having  taken  up  arms,  he  embraced  the  party  of  Bru- 
tus and  Caflius,  but  left  his  fhield  at  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi.  Some  time  after,  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  and  poetry.     His  ta- 
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lents  fjon  made  him  known  to  Auguftus  and  Macae- 
nas,  who  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him,  and  loaded 
him  with  favours.  Horace  alfo  contracted  a  ftrict 
friendlhip  with  Agrippa,  Pollio,  Virgil,  and  all  the 
other  great  men  of  his  time.  He  lived  without  amb- 
tion,  and  led  a  tranquil  and  agreeable  life  with  his 
friends;  but  was  fubject  to  a  defluxion  in  his  eyes. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  57.  There  are  ftill  extant  his 
Odes,  Epinles,  Satires,  and  the  art  of  poetry;  of  which 
there  have  been  a  great  number  of  editions.  The 
beft  are  thofe  of  the  Louvre,  in  1642,  folio  ;  of  Paris, 
1691,  quarto;  of  Cambridge,  1699;  and  that  with 
Bentley's  emendations,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1711. 
HORD,  in  geography,  is  ufed  for  a  company  of 
wandering  people,  which  have  no  fettled  habitation, 
but  ftroll  about,  dwelling  in  waggons  or  under  tents, 
to  be  ready  to  fnift  as  loon  as  the  herbage,  fruit,  and 
the  prefent  province  is  eaten  bare:  fuch  are  feveral 
tribes  of  the  Tartars,  particularly  thofe  who  inhabit 
beyond  the  Wolga,  in  the  kingdom  of  Aftracan  and 

Bulgaria. 

■ 

A  hord  confifts  of  50  or  60  tents,  ranged  in  a  cir- 
cle, and  leaving  an  open  place  in  the  middle.  The 
inhabitants  in  each  hord  uiually  form  a  military  com- 
pany or  troop  ,  the  eldeft  whereof  is  commonly  the 
captain,  and  depends  on  the  general  or  prince  of  the 
whole  nation. 

HORDEUM,  barley,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4th  order,  Gr amino.  The  calyx  is  lateral,  bivalved, 
uniflorous,  and  triple.  The  involucrum  coniifts  of  fix 
leaves,  and  contains  three  flowers.  There  are  eight 
fpecies;  only  one  of  which,  pis.  themurinum,  or  wall- 
barley-grafs,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  The  native  place 
of  the  vulgar,  or  common  barley  cultivated  in  the 
fields,  is  not  known.  For  the  culture,  &c.  of  com- 
mon barley,  fee  Agriculture,  n°  139 — 146. 

HORDiCALIA;  or  Hordicidia,  in  antiquity,  a 
religious  feaft  held  among  the  Romans,  wherein  they 
facrificed  cattle  big  with  young.  This  feaft  fell  on 
April  15.  on  which  day  they  facrificed  30  cows  with 
calf  to  the  goddefs  Tellus  or  the  Earth  ;  part  of  them 
were  facrificed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  calves 
taken  out  of  their  bellies  were  burnt  to  afhes  at  firft  by 
the  pontifices,  afterwards  by  the  eldeft  of  the  veftal 
virgins. 

HOREB,  or  Oreb,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petrsea, 
contiguous  to  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount  Sinai; 
the  fcene  of  many  miraculous  appearances. 

HORESTI  (Taritus),  a  people  of  Britain,  beyond 
Solway  Frith.     Now  Efkdale  (Camden). 

HORITES,  an  ancient  people,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Seir  beyond  Jordan 
(Gen.  xiv.  6.)  They  had  princes,  and  were  power- 
ful, even  before  Efau  made  a  conqueft  of  their  coun- 
try, (id.  xxxvi.  20 — 30.)  The  Horites,  the  defend- 
ants of  Seir,  and  the  Edomites  feem  afterwards  to 
have  been  confounded,  and  to  have  eompofed  but  one 
people  (Deut.  ii.  2.  xxxiii.  2.  and  Judg.  v.  4).  They 
dwelt  in  Arabia  Petrasa,  and  Arabia  Deferta,  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  the  promifed  land.  We  find  the  Hebrew 
word  omn  Chorim,  which  in  the  book  of  Genefis  is 
tranflated  Horites,  to  be  ufed  in  an  appellative  fenfe  in 
feveral  other  pafJages  of  fcripture,  and  to  fignify  no- 
bles, 
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Horehound  bles,  or  great  and  powerful  men  ( i  Kings  xxi.   8,  n  i . 

||         and  Neh.ii.  i6.iv.  14.  v.  7.  vi.  1 7.  vii-  5.  xii.  17  .Eccl. 

Horizontal  x.  17.  Ifa.xxxiv.  12.  Jer.  xxvii.  20.xxxix.6.);  audit 

"       '  is  very  probable,  that  the  Greeks  derived  from  hence 

their  heroes  in  like  manner  as  they  derived  Anax  "a. 

king,'' from  the  funs  of  Anak,  the  famous  giant  in 

Paleftine. 

HOREHOUND,  Ballot  a,  or  Stachys,  in  botany. 
See  Marrubium. 

HOR1 ZON, or  Ho ri son,  in  geography  and  aftro- 
nomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  fphcre,  dividing  the  world 
into  two  parts  or  hemifpheres ;  the  one  upper  and 
vifib'.e,  the  other  lower  and  hid.  The  word  is  pure 
Greek,  «(i£a>v,  which  literally  lignihes  (<  bounding  or 
terminating  the  fight  ;"  being  formedof  op;£«,  termi- 
r.o,  definio,  "  I  bound,  I  limit ;"  whence  it  is  alfo  cal- 
led finitor,  finilher."  See  Astronomy  and  Geo- 
graphy. 

The  horizon  is  either  rational  or  fenjible. 

Rational,  true,  ox  aftronemical Horizon,  which  is  al- 
fo called  limply  and  abfolutely  the  horizon,  is  a  great 
circle,  whofe  plane  palfes  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  whofe  poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It 
divides  the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemi- 
fpheres. 

Senfib/e,  vifible,  apparent  Horizon,  is  a  leffer  cir- 
cle of  the  fphere,  which  divides  the  vifible  part  of  the 
fphere,  from  theinvilible.  Its  poles,  too,  are  the  ze- 
nith andnadir:  andconfequently  the  fenffble  horizon'is 
parallel  to  the  rational ;  and  it  is  cut  at  right  angles, 
and  into  two  equal  parts,  by  the  verticals — The  fen  fa- 
ble horizon  is  divided  into  eaflern  and  zae/lem.  The 
eaflern  or  ortive  horizon,  is  that  part  of  the  horizon 
wherein  the  heavenly  bodies  rife.  The  wejlern  or  oc- 
eidual  horizon,  is  that  wherein  the  ftars  fet.  The  al- 
titude or  elevation  of  any  point  of  the  fphere,  is  an 
arch  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  it  and  the 
fenfible  horizon. 

By  fenjible  horizon  is  alfo  frequently  meant  a  circle 
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Horizontal  Projefiion.  See  G  e  o  g  r ai>  h  y ,  n°  66, 69. 

Horizontal  Range,  or  Levd  Range,  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  is  the  line  it  defcribes,  when  directed  on  a 
parallel  to  the  horizon  or  horizontal'  line.  See  Gun- 
nery, fajhn. 

Horizontal  Moon.     See  Astronomy,  no  374. 

Horizontal  Speculum.     See  Speculum. 

HORMINUM,  clary,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  42a  order,  Verticillat*.  The  calyx,  is  cam- 
panulated,  with  four  fegments  nearly  equal,  ihe  fourth 
larger,  and  emarginated;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
concave.  There  are  feveral  fpecies;  the  molt  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  verbenaceum,  or  common  wild 
clary.  It  grows  naturally  on  fandy  and  gravelly  ground 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  has  femetimes&  been 
called  ocitlus  Chrijli,  from  the  fuppofed  virtues  of  its 
feeds  in  clearing  the  light,  which  it  docsby  its  vifcous 
covering  ;  for  when  any  thing  happens  to  fall  into  the 
eye,  if  one  of  the  feeds  is  put  in  at  one  corner,  and 
the  eyelid  kept  clofe  over  it,  moving  the  feed  gently 
along  the  eye,  whatever  happens  to  be  there  will  ftick 
to  it,  andfo  be  brought  out.  The  virtues  of  this  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  garden  clary, 
but  not  quite  fo  powerful. 

HORN,  in  phyfiology,  a  hard  fubftance  growing 
on  the  heads  of  divers  animals,  particularly  the  cloven- 
footed  quadrupeds;  and  ferving  them  both  as  weapons 
of  offence  and  defence. 

The  horn  of  animals  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  their 
gelatinous  matter ;  and  is  only  that  matter  charged  with 
a  lefs  quantity  of  water,  and  larger  quantity  of  earth, 
and  fuificiently  condenfed  to  have  a  firm  and  folidcon- 
fiftence.  By  digefting  horn  with  water  in  Papin's  di- 
gefter,  it  may  be  entirely  converted  into  jelly. 

Horn  is  a  perfectly  animalifed  matter,  andfurnifhes 
in  diftillation  the  fame  principles  as  all  animal  matters  ; 
that  is,  at  firft   a  pure  phlegm,  with  a  degree  of  heat 


which  determines  the  fegment  of  the  furface  of  the     not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water  ;    then  a  volatile 


earth,  over  which  the  eye  can  reach  ;  called  alfo  the 
phyfical  horizon.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  a  fpacious  hori- 
zon, a  narrow  fcanty  horizon. 

HORIZONTAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the 
horizon,  is  taken  in  the  horizon,  or  on  a  level  with 
the  horizon. — We  fay,  a  horizontal  plane,  horizontal 
line,  &c. 

Horizontal  Dial,  is  that  drawn  on  a  parallel  to  the 
horizon  :  having  its  gnomon,  or  ftyle,  elevated  accor- 
ding to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  place  it  is  de- 
figned  for.  Horizontal  dials  are,  of  all  others,  the 
moil  iimple  and  eafy.  The  manner  of  defcribingthem, 
iee  under  the  article  Dial. 

Horizontal  Line,  in  perfpective,  is  a  right  line 
drawn  through  the  principal  point,  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon :  or,  it  is  the  interfection  of  the  horizontal  and 
perfpective  planes.     See  Perspective. 

Horizontal  Plane,  is  that  which  is  parallel  to  the 
horizon  of  the  place,  or  nothing  inclined  thereto. 

The  buhnefj  of  levelling  is  to  find  wheiher  two 
points  be  in  the  horizontal  plane  ;  or  how  much  the 
deviation  is.     See  Levelling. 

Horizontal  Plane,  in  perfpecfive,  is  a  plane  paral- 
lel to  the  horizon,  palling  through  the  eye,  and  cut- 
ting the  perfpective  plane  at  right  angles. 
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alkaline  fpirit,  which  becomes  more  and  more  pene- 
trating and  flrong  ;  a  fetid,  light,  and  thin  oil ;  a  con- 
crete volatile  fait,  which  forms  ramifications  upon  the 
fides  of  the  receiver  ;  much  air;  fetid  oil,  which  be- 
comes more  and  more  black  and  thick  ;  and  laitly,  it 
leaves  in  the  retort  a  coniiderable  quantity  ofalmoft 
incombuftible  coal,  from  which,  after  its  incineration, 
fcarcely  any  fixed  alkali  cm  be  obtained. 

Animal  oil,  and  particularly  that  which  is  drawn  firft 
in  the  diftillation  of  liorn,  is  fufseptible  of  acquiring 
great  thinnefs  and  volatility  by  repeated  diftiilations, 
and  is  then  called   oil  of  dippel. 

The  horns  of  ftags,  and  of  other  animals  of  that 
kind,  are  the  molt  proper  to  furnifh  the  animal  oil  to 
be  rectified  in  the  maunerof  dippel ;  becaufe  they  yield 
the  largelt  quantity.  Thefe  horns  alfo  differ  from  the 
horns  of  other  animals  in  this,  that  they  contain  a  lar- 
ger quantity  of  the  fame  kind  of  earth  which  is  in 
bones  ;  hence  they  feein  to  poifefs  an  intermediate  na- 
ture betwixt  horns  and  bones. 

Hart's-HoRN.     See  Hart's- Hem. 

Horns  make  a  coniiderable  article  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  Bullocks  horns,  foftcned  by  the  fire, 
ferve  tomakelanthorns,  combs,  knives, ink-horns,  to- 
bacco-boxeSj  &c. 

Dyeing 
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Horn.  Dyeing  of  Horn — Black  is  performed  by  fteeping 

— -^ —  bral's  in  aqua-for^is  till  it  be  turned  green  :  with  this 
the  horn  is  to  be  wafhed  once  or  twice,  and  then  put 
into  a  warmed  decoction  of  logwood  and  water.  Green 
is  begun  by  boiling  it,  &c.  in  alum-water  ;  then  with 
verdigris,  ammoniac,  and  white-wine  vinegar  ; 
keeping  it  hot  therein  till  fufficiently  green.  Red  is 
begun  by  boiling  it  in  alum-water,  aud  finiflied  by  de- 
coction in  a  liquor  compounded  of  quick-lime  fteeped 
lii  rain  water,  ftrained,  and  to  every  pint  an  ounce  of 
Brazil-wood  added.  In  this  decoction  the  bone,  &c. 
is  to  be  boiled  till  fufficiently  red. 

Dr  Lewis,  informs  us  that  horns  receive  a  deep 
black  ftain  from  folution  of  filver.  It  ought  to  be  di- 
luted to  fuch  a  degree  as  not  fenfibly  to  corrode  the 
fubjecf.  ;  and  applied  two  or  three  times,  if  neceffary, 
at  confiderable  intervals,  the  matter  being  expofed  as 
much  as  poihble  to  the  fun,  to  haften  the  appearance 
and  deepening  of  the  colour. 

Dyeing  or  ftaining  Horn  to  imitate  Tortoifefhell. — 
The  horn  to  be  dyed  muft  be  firft  preffed  into  proper 
plates,  fcales,  or  other  flat  forms  ;  and  the  following 
mixture  prepared.  Take  of  quick-lime  two  parrs,  and 
of  litharge  one  part;  temper  them  together  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  foft  pafte  with  foap-ley.  Put  this  pafte 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  horn,  except  all  fuch  as  are  pro- 
per to  be  left  tranfparent,  in  order  to  give  it  a  nearer 
refemblance  of  the  tortoife-fnell.  The  horn  muft  re- 
main  in  this  manner  covered  with  the  pafte  till  it  be 
thoroughly  dry  ;  when,  the  pafte  being  brufhed  off, 
the  horn  will  be  found  partly  opaque  and  partly  tranf- 
parent. in  the  manner  of  tortolfe-fhell;  and  when  put 
over  a  foil,  of  th«  kind  of  latten  called  ajfidue,  will  be 
fcarctly  diftinguifhable  from  it.  Jt  requires  fome  de- 
gree of  fancy  and  judgment  to  difpofe  of  the  pafte  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  variety  of  tranfparent  parts, 
of  different  magnitudes  and  figures,  to  look  like  the 
effects  of  nature  :  and  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  add 
femitranfparent  parts  ;  which  maybe  done  by  mixing 
whiting  with  fo  ne  of  the  pafte  to  weaken  its  opera- 
tion in  particular  places  ;  by  which  fpots  of  a  reddifh 
brown  will  be  produced,  which  if  properly  interfper- 
fed,  efpecially  on  the  edges  of  the  dark  parts,  will 
greatly  increafe  both  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  its 
limilitude  with  the  red  tortoife-fhell. 

Horn,  is  alio  a  fort  of  a  mulical  inftrumenr  of  the 
wind  kind  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  hunting,  to  animate  and 
bring  together  the  dogs  and  the  hunters.  The  term 
anciently  was,  wind  a  horn,  all  horns  being  in  thofe 
times  encompaifed  ;  but  fince  ftraight  horns  are  come 
in  fafhion,  they  fay  blow  a  horn,  and  (omttimcs/hnnd  a 
horn. — There  are  various  lefTons  on  a  horn  ;  as  the 
recheat,  double  recheat,  royal  recheat,  running  or 
farewell  recheat,  &c.     See  Recheat. 

The  French  horn  is  no  other  than  a  wreathed  or 
contorted  trumpet.  It  labours  under  the  fame  defeefs 
as  the  trumpet  itfelf  ;  but  thefe  have  of  late  been  fo 
palliated,  as  to  require  no  particular  feleclion  of  keys 
for  this  initrunient.  In  the  beginning  of  the'  year 
1779,  a  foreigner,  named  Spandau,  played  in  a  con-/ 
cert  at  the  opera-houfe„a  concerto,  part  whereof  was 
in  the  key  of  C,  with  the  minor-third  ;  in  rhe  perfor- 
mance of  which  all  the  intervals  feemed  to  be  as  per- 
fect, as  in  any  wind-inftrument.  This  improvement 
was  effected  by  putting  his  right-hand  into  the  bottom 


or  ^iell  of  the  inftrument,  and  attempering  the  founds     Horft, 

by  the  application  of  his  fingers  to  different  parts  of  " ^— J 

the  tube. 

The  Hebrews  made  ufe  of  horns,  formed  of  rams 
horns,  to  proclaim  the  jubilee  ;    whence  the  name 

JUBILEE. 

Cape-HoRN.     See  Terra  del  Fueco. 

UoRK-Beam,  in  botany.     See  Caprinus. 

Horn- Bill,  in  ornithology.     See  Buceros. 

HoRN^Btend,  is  a  black  or  green  indurated  bole  or 
clay,  confifting  of  fcaly  particles,  which  are  diftin- 
guifhable from  thofe  of  mica,  by  being  lefs  fhining, 
thicker,  and  recfangular.  It  is  generally  found  amongft 
iron  ores,  and  fometimes  intermixed  with  mica,  form- 
ing a  compact,  ftone. 

Human  Horns.  In  Dr  Charles  Leigh's  natural  hi- 
ftory  of  Lancafhire,  Chefhire,  and  the  Peak  in  Derby- 
fhire,  England,  is  the  print  of  a  woman  with  two  horns 
on  her  head.  When  fhe  was  28  years  of  age  an  excre- 
fcence  grew  upon  her  head  like  a  wen,  which  conti- 
nued 30  years,  and  then  grew  into  two  horns.  After 
four  years  fhe  caft  them,  and  in  their  place  grew  two 
others.  After  four  years  fhe  caft  thefe  alfo  ;  and  the 
horns  which  were  on  her  head  in  1681  (thetimewhen 
the  account  was  written)  were  then  loofe.  Her  pic- 
ture and  one  of  her  horns  are  in  Afhmole's  mufeum. 
In  the  univerfity  library  at  Edinburgh  is  preferved  a 
horn  which  was  cut  from  the  headof  Elizabeth  Love, 
in  the  50th  year  of  her  age.  It  grew  three  inches 
above  the  ear,  and  was  growing  feven  years. 

Horn  Dijlemper,  adifeafe  incident  to  horned  cattle, 
affecting  the  internal  fubftance  of  the  horn  commonly 
called  the  pith,  which  it  infenfibly  waftes,  and  leaves 
the  horn  hollow.  The  pith  is  a  fpongy  bone,  the 
cells  of  which  are  filled  with  an  unctuous  matter.  It 
is  furnifhed  with  a  great  number  of  fmall blood  veflels, 
is  overfpread  with  a  thin  membrane,  and  appearstobe 
united  by  futures  with  the  bones  of  the  head. — Ac- 
cording to  an  account  of  this  diftemper,  publifhed  by 
DrToifcsin  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy, 
vol.  i.  the  faid  fpongy  bone  is  fometimes  partly,  and 
fometimes  entirely,  wafted. The  horn  lofesits  natural 
heat,  and  a  degree  of  coldnefs  is  felt  upon  handling 
it.  The  diftemper,  however,  is  feldom  fufpedted  with- 
out a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  other  fymp- 
toms,  which  are  a  dulnefs  in  the  countenance  of  the 
beaft,  a  uuggifhnefs  in  moving,  a  failure  of  appetite, 
an  inclination  to  lie  down,  and,  when  accompanied 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  a  giddinefs  and 
frequent  toffing  of  the  head.  The  limbs  are  fometimes 
affected  with  ftiffnefs,  as  in  a  rheumatifm;  in  cows 
the  milk  often  fails,  the  udder  is  hard,  and  in  almoffc 
all  cafes  there  is  a  fudden  wafting  of  the  flefh.  As 
foon  as  the  diftemper  is  difcovered,  an  opening  into 
the  difeafed  horn  fhould  be  immediately  made  ;  which 
may  be  done  with  a  gimlet  of  a  moderate  fize,  in  fuch 
a  part  of  the  horn  as  is  moft  favourable  for  the  dif- 
charge.  It  is  recommended  as  moft  pi»udent  to  bore 
at  firft  two  or  three  inches  above  the  head.  If  it  is 
found  hollow,  and  the  gimlet  pailes  through  to  the 
oppofite  fide,  and  no  blood  difcharges  from  the  aper- 
ture, it  may  be  beft  to  bore  ftill  lower,  and  as  near 
the  head  as  it  fhall  be  judged  that  the  hollownefs  ex- 
tends. This  opening  is  affirmed  to  be  a  neceffary 
meafure,  and  often  gives  immediate  relief.  Care  muft 

be 
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Horn      be  taken  to  keep  it  clear,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  clogged  by 

a  thin  fluid  that  gradually  oozes  out  and  fills  up  the 

Homers.    palTage.     Some  have  practifed  fawing  oft  the  horn; 

v" — * '  but,  according  to  the  belt  observations,  it  does  not 

fucceed  better  than  boring.  From  the  cafes  Dr  Tufts 
has  feen,  he  is  led  to  conclude  that  injections  are  in 
general  unnecefTary;  that,  when  the  diflemper  is  early 
difcovered,  no  more  is  required  than  a  proper  opening 
into  the  horn,  keeping  it  Sufficiently  clear  for  the  ad- 
miffion  of  frefh  air,  the  removal  of  the  compreffion, 
and  the  difcharge  of  floating  matter.  But  when  the 
diftemper  has  communicated  its  eifecls  to  the  brain,  fo 
as  to  produce  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  any  method  of  cure  will 
fucceed. 

Horn -FifhyCar-fiOj,  or  Sea-Needle.  See  Esox. 

HoRN-Work,  in  fortification,  an  outwork  compofed 
of  two  demi-baftions  joined  by  a  curtain.  Sec  Forti- 
fication. 

HORNBY,  a  town  of  Lancafhire  in  England, 
feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Lune,  and  beautified 
with  a  handfome  parochial  chapel.  The  ruins  of  a 
decayed  caftle  are  ftill  to  be  feen  here.  W.  Long,  2. 
20.  N.  Lat.  54.  6. 

HORN-CASTLE,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire  in  Eng- 
land. It  had  a  caftle,  as  the  name  imports ;  from  the 
architecture  of  which,  and  the  Roman  coins  that  are 
fometimes  dug  up  here,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
camp  or  ftation  of  the  Romans,  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  is  almofl  furrounded  with  water.  It  is  a 
figniory  of  1 3  lordlhips.  In  thefe  lordfhips  there  are 
fevaral  chapels  for  the  convenienceof  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  moth  er-chnrch, 
and  pretty  numerous.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  fairs  in  June  and  Auguft. 

HORNDON,  a  town  in  EfTex,  in  England.  It 
ftands  near  a  rivulet,  that  at  a  faiall  diftance  from 
hence  falls  into  the  Thames,  which  is  there  called  the 
Hope.   E.Long.  0.30.   N.  Lat.  51.20. 
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land,  they  were  fn  danger  of  being  ruined,  and  this  Hornet 
buJinefs  loft  i&  the  nation.  For  this  reafoti  was  made 
the  ftatute  6  Edw.  IV.  by  which  the  falc  of  horns  to  Hornpipe, 
foreigners  (except  fuch  as  the  faid  horners  refufed) 
was  prohibited  ;  and  the  wardens  had  power  granted 
them  to  fearch  all  the  markets  in  London  and  24  milts 
round,  and  c6  infpecf  Sturbridge  and  Ely  fairs,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  practices,  and  to  purchafe  horns  at  fuled 
prices.  But  on  plaulible  pretences  this  law  was  .re- 
pealed in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  thereupon  the  old 
evil  revived.  The  horners  again  applied  to  parlia- 
ment, and  king  Edward's  ftatute  was  renewed  (excep- 
ting as  to  the  infpeclion  of  the  fairs),  and  full  remains 
in  force.  The  importation  of  unwrought  horns  into 
Britain  is  alio  prohibited.  In  1750,  there  were 
exported  to  Holland  514,500  Lntern-leaves,  bclides 
powder  flafks.  There  was  formerly  a  duty  of  20  ihil- 
lings  a  thoufand,  under  which  in  1682  were  exported 
76,650  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  George  1.  this  duty  was 
taken  off,  and  thefe  and  all  other  manufactures  made 
of  horns  may  be  exported  free.  The  prefent  company 
of  horners  were  incorporated  January  12,  1638  ;  and 
confift  of  a  mailer,  two  wardens,  and  nine  affittants, 
without  livery  or  hall.  They  have  a  warehoufe  in 
Spitalfields,  to  which  the  horns  are  fent  as  brought 
from  town  and  country  markets,  and  thence  rcguLny 
divided,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceafed  members 
having  equal  fhares. 

HORNET,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  wafp.  See 
Vespa. 

HORNING,  in  Scots  law,  a  writing  iffuing  from 
the  fignet,  in  his  majefty's  name,  at  the  inllance  of  a 
creditor  againft  his  debtor,  commanding  him  to  pay 
or  perform  within  a  certain  time,  under  pain  of  being 
declared  rebel,  and  by  a  caption  put  in  prifon. 

HORNIUS  (George),  profeffor  of  hiflory  at  Ley- 
den,  was  born  in  the  Palatinate,  and  died  at  Leydeu 
in  1670.  He  was  a  little  maniacal  towards  the  end 
ef  his  life  ;  which  diforder  was  fuppofed  to  be  occa- 


HORNECK   (Dr  Anthony),  a  learned  and  pious      fioned  by  the lofs  of  6000 florins  he  had  entrufted  with 


divine,  was  born  3t  Baccharach,  in  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate, in  1 6 41.  He  ftudied  divinity  under  Dr  Span- 
heim  h.  Heidelberg  ;  and  afterwards  coming  to  Eng- 
land, completed  his  ftndies  at  Oxford  and  became  vi- 
car of  Allhallows  in  that  city.  In  1665,  he  removed 
into  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  ;  and  was 
tutor  to  his  grace's  fon,  then  lord  Torrington.  The 
duke  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Doultonin  De- 
vonshire, and  procured  for  him  a  prebend  in  Exeter. 
He  was  afterwards  chofen  preacher  of  the  Savoy.  In 
1693,  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  Wt'lminiter, 
and  the  fame  year  admitted  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Wells.  He  publifhed,  1.  The  git  at  law  of 
coniideration.  2.  The  happy  afcetick.  3.  Delight 
and  judgment.  4.  The  fire  of  the  altar.  5.  The  ex- 
ercife  of  prayer.  6.  Th.e  crucified  Jefus.  7.  Several 
fermons,  and  ether  works.  He  died  in  1696,  and 
was  interred  in  Weftminftcr  abbey,  where  a  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  his  memory. 

HORNERS,  thofe  people  whofe  bnfinefs  it  is  to 
prepare  various  utetilils  of  the  horns  of  cattle.  The 
horners  were  a  very  ancient  and  conliderablc  fraterni- 
ty in  the  city  of  Loudon  fome  hundred  years  ago.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  they  complained  to  parlia- 
ment, that  by  foreigners  buying  up  the  horns  in  Eng- 
Vol.  VIII. 


an  alchemift  at  the  Hague.  His  works  are,  1.  Wjloria 
Ecc/ejiaf/ica  ad  an.  1666.  This  has  been  well  efteemed. 
2.  De  Origiuibut  Americanis,  1652,  8vo.  3.  Geogra- 
ph'ta  Vetus  &  Nova.  4.  Or  bis  Polhicus.  He  was  a 
man  of  vaft  reading,  rather  than  great  parts. 

HORNSEY,  a  town  in  Yorkfhire,  188  miles  from 
London.  It  is  almoft  furrounded  by  a  fnlall  arm  of 
the  La;  and  the  church  having  a  highfteeple,  is  a  noted 
fea-mark.  Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  ftreet  here 
cal led harTifeybeek, which  was  walked  away  bythefea, 
ex-  ept  a  houfe  or  two.   E   Long.  o.  6.  N.  Lat.  54.  o. 

Hornsey,  a  town  of  Miiidlefex,  five  miles  north 
of  London.  It  is  a  long  ilraggling  place,  fuuated  in 
a  low  valley,  but  extremely  pleafant,  having  the  new 
river  winding  through  it.  Its  church,  of  which  High- 
gate  is  a  hamlet,  is  fuppofed  to  be  built  with  the  flones 
that  came  from  Lodge-Kill,  the  bithop  of  London's 
hunting-feat in  his  park  here  ;  it  having  been  his  ma- 
nor from  the  molt  ancient  times.  About  a  mile  nearer 
this  is  a  coppice  of  young  trtcs,  caller  hornfej-wood, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  public  houfe,  to  which 
great  numbers  of  perfons  refort  from  the  city.  This 
houfe  being  fuuated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  affords  a  de- 
lightful profpecl  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

HORNPIPE,  a  common  iuftrument  of  mufic  in 
4  N  Wales 
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H  O  R 


JFforolo- 

gium, 

Herofcope 


Wales,  confining  of  a  wooden  pipe,  with  holes  at  fta-  then  born,  the  fuccefs  of  a  defign  then  laid,  the  wca-  Hofefcopy 

ted  diftances,  and  a  horn  at  each  end  ;  the  one  to  col-  ther,  &c.  The  word  is  compofed  of  u^hora,  «  hour,"         j| 

left  the  wind  blown  into  it  by  the  mouth,  and  the  andthe\erb<rKev>ro(iicti,fpefio,confi(iero,  "Iconfider."     Horfc 

other  to  carry  off  the  founds  as  modulated  by  the  per-         They  were  formerly  fo  infatuated  with  horofcopes,  ' -~""~ ' 

former.  that  Albertus  Magnus,  Cardan,  and  others,  are  faid 

Hornpipe  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  Englifli  air,  pro-  to  have  had  the  temerity  to  draw  that  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
bably  derived  from  the  above  inurument.    The  mea-         Horoscope  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fcheme  or  figure  of 

fure  of  this  air  is  triple  time,  with  fix  crotchets  in  a  the  twelve  houfes ;  i.  e.  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac, 

bar  j  four  of  which  are  to  be  beat  with  the  hand  down  wherein  is  marked  the  difpofition  of  the  heavens  for 

and  two  up.  any  given  time.     Thus  we  fay,  to  draw  a  horofcope, 

HOROLOGIUM,  fifsxo^/ov  (compofed  of  u^xhora,  conitruct  a  horofcope,  &c.  We  call  it,  more  particular- 

"  time,  hour,"  and  \*y*t  "  fpeech,  difcourfe"),  a  ly,  calculating  a  nativity,  when  the  life  and  fortune  of 

common  name  among  ancient  writers  for  any  inftru-  a  perfon  are  the  fubject  of  the  prediction  ;  for  they 

ment  or  machine  form  eafuring  the  hours;  (feeCHRO-  draw  horofcopes  of  cities,  great  enterprizes,  &c.  See 

kometer). — Such  are  our  clocks,  watches, fun-dials,  House. 


&c.  See  Clock,  Watch,  Dial,  andCLEPSYDRA. 

Modern  inventions,  and  gradual  improvements,  have 
given  birth  to  fome  new  terms  that  come  properly  un- 
der this  head,  and  annexed  new  meanings  to  others 
totally  different  from  what  they  had  originally.  All 
chronometers  that  announced  the  hour  by  ftriking  on 
a  bell,  were  called  clocks :  thus,  we  read  of  pocket- 
clocks,  though  nothing  could  feem  more  abfurd  than 
to  fuppofe  that  a  clock,  according  to  the  modern  idea, 
Should  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  In  like  manner,  all 
clocks  that  did  not  Itrike  the  hour  were  called  watches, 
or  time- pieces;  and  the  different  parts  of  a  finking  clock 


HOROSCOPY.   See  Divination,  n«  2. 

HORREA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  public  ma- 
gazines of  corn  and  fait,  meat,  out  of  which  the  fol- 
diers  were  furnifhed  on  their  march  in  the  military 
roads  of  the  empire.  Horrea  was  alfo  the  name  which 
they  gave  to  their  granaries. 

HORROX  (Jeremiah),  an  eminent  Englifii  aftro- 
nomer  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Texteth  near 
Liverpool  in  Lancashire  in  1619.  He  died,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  that  fcience  and  of  the  world,  in  the 
23d  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  jufl  finifhed  his  Ve- 
nus infole  vifa ;  which,  with  fome  other  works,  were 


were  diftinguifhed  by  the  watch-part  and  the  clock-     publilhed  by  Dr  Wallis,  in  quarto 


part;  the  former  meaning  that  part  which  meafures 
the  time,  and  the  latter  the  part  which  proclaims  the 
hours.  In  the  report  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  anno  171%,  relative  to  the  longi- 
tude act,  he  ftates  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the 
longitude  by  means  of  a  watch  :  yet  it  is  obvious,  from 
feveral  circumftances,  that  his  remarks  were  directly 
to  be  underftood  of  a  time-piece  regulated  by  a  pen 


HORROR,  ftrictly  fignifies  fuch  an  excefs  of  fear 
as  makes  aperfon  tremble.  See  Fear,  Fright,  and 
Terror.  In  medicine,  it  denotes  a  fhivering  and 
fluking  of  the  whole  body,  coming  by  fits.  It  is  com- 
mon at  the  beginning  of  all  fevers,  but  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  thofe  of  the  intermittent  kind. 

Horror  of  a  Vacuum,  was  an  imaginary  principle 
among  the  ancient  philofophers,  to  which  they  afcribed 


dulum  ;  for  his  objections  are  founded  on  the  known     the  afcent  of  water  in  pumps,  and  other  fimilar  phe 
properties  of  the  pendulum,  fome  of  which  differ  ef- 


fentially  from  th e  properties  of  the  balance  and  fpring. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  all  the  attempts  of 
Kirygens  of  finding  the  longitude  were  by  means  of 
pendulum  clocks  that  did  not  Itrike  the  hours,  and  con- 
fequently,  according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  were 
called  watches.  At  this  time  fuch  machines  for  mea- 
furingtimeas  are  fixed  in  their  places  are  called  clocks, 
if  they  itrike  the  hour :  if  they  do  not  Itrike  the  hour, 
they  are  called  time-pieces;  and  whenconftructed  with 
more  care,  for  a  more  accurate  meafure  of  time,  they 
are  called  regulators.  Some  artifls  of  late  have  affected 
to  call  fuch  watches  as  were  conftructed  for  aftrono- 
mical  and  nautical  obfervations  by  the  name  of  time- 
pieces,  probably  to  intimate  that  they  pofTefs  the  ad- 
vantages of  thofe  conftructed  with  a  pendulum. 

Mr  John  Harrifon  firft  gave  the  name  of  time-keeper 
to  his  watch,  for  the  performanceof  which  he  received     bated  in  his  fortified  places  (1  Kings  x.  26.)  He  had 


nomena,  which  are  now  known  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  weight  of  the  air. 

HORSE,  in  zoology.  See  the  article  Equus. 

Horfes  were  very  rare  in  Judssa  till  Solomon's  timc.^ 
Before  him  we  find  no  horfemen  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Ifrael.  David  having  won  a  great  battle 
againft  Hadadezer  king  of  Shobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.  5.) 
took  1 700  horfes,  and  lamed  all  belonging  to  the  cha- 
riots of  war,  referving  only  100  chariots.  Thejadges 
and  princes  of  Ifrael  ufed  generally  to  ride  on  mules 
or  affes.  After  David's  time,  horfes  were  more  common 
in  the  country  of  Judah,  &c.  Solomon  is  the  firft  king 
of  Judah  who  had  a  great  number  of  horfes,  and  he 
kept  them  rather  for  pomp  than  for  war  ;  for  we  do 
not  read  that  he  made  any  military  expeditions.  He 
had,  fays  the  fcripture  (1  Kings  iv.  16.)  40,000  flails 
of  horfes  for  his  chariots,  and  12,000  horfemen  diftri- 


from  parliament  the  fum  of  L.  20,000.    See  Longi 
tude. 

For  the  account  of  the  principles  of  this  machine, 
fee  Time-keeper.  And  for  the  chief  improvements 
that  have  heen  made  for  the  more  accurate  meafure  of 
time,  fee  Pallets,  Pendulu?*,  andScAPEMENT. 

HOROSCOPE,  in  aftrology,  the  degree  or  point 
,of  the  heavens  arifmg  above  the  eaftern  point  of  the 


his  horfes  from  Egypt  {ibid.  ver.  28,  29.)  ;  and  there 
was  not  a  fet  which  did  not  coft  him  more  than  600 
fhekels,  which  make  of  our  money  about  90I.  Iterling. 
Mofes  had  forbidden  the  king  of  the  Hebrews  to  keep 
a  great  number  of  horfes  (Deut.xvii.  16.),  left  at  any 
time  he  mould  be  inclined  to  carry  the  people  back 
into  Egypt. 

We  read  in  the  fecondbook  of  Kings  (xxiii.  17.), 


horizon  at  any  given  time  when  a  prediction  is  to  be     that  Jofhh  took  away  the  horfes  which  the  kings  of 
»;ade  of  a  future  event;  as,  the  fortune  of  a  perfon    Judah  his  predecefibrs  had  confecrated  to  the  fun.  We- 

know. 
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Horfe.     know  the  fun  was  worfliippcd  over  all  the  eaft,  and     and  not  only  fo,  but  invite  him  to  it :  but  do  not  cx- 

— w '  that  the  horfe,  the  fwifteit  of  tame  hearts,  was  confe-     cite  your  marcs  to  ftale,  becaufe  their  vigour  will  be 

crated  to  this  deity,  who  was  reprefented  as  riding  in     thereby  diminifhed. 

a  chariot  drawn  by    the  moft  beautiful  and  fwifteft  It  is  advifable  to  ride  very  foftly  j  for  a  quarter  Or 

horfes  in  the  world,  and  performing  every  day  his     half  an  hour  before  you  arrive  at  the  inn,  that  the 
journey  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  order  to  communicate  his     horfe  not  being  too  warm,  nor  out  of  breath,  when 
light  to  mankind.    Xenophon  defcribes  a  folemn  fa-      put  into  the  ftable,  you  may  unbriddlc  him  :   but  if 
criflce  of  horfes,  which  was  made  with  ceremony  to     your  bufinefs  obliges  you  to  put  on  lharply,  you  muft 
the  fun  ;  they  were  all  the  fmeft  rteeds,  and  were  led     then  ( the  weather  being  warm)  let  him  be'walked  in 
with  a  white  chariot,  crowned,  and  confecrated  to  the     a  man's  hand,  that  he  may  cool  by  degrees  j  other- 
fame  god.  We  may  believe  that  the  horfes  which  Jo-      wife,  if  it  be  very  cold,  let  him  be  covered  with  cloths 
fiah  removed  out  of  the  court  of  the  temple,  were  ap-     and  walked  up  and  down  in  fome  place  free  from  wind' 
pointed  for  the  like  facrifices.     The  rabbins  inform     but  in  cafe  you  have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  mcl' 
us,  that  thefe  horfes  were  every  morning  put  to  the 
chariots  dedicated  to  the  fun,  whereof  there  is  men- 
tion made  in  the  fame  book  ;  and  that  the  king,  or 
fome  of  his  officers,  got  up  and  rode  to  meet  the  fun 
in  its  rifing,  as  far  as  from  the  eaftern  gate  of  the 
temple  to  the  fuburbs  of  Jerufalem.     Others  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  horfes  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
kings  were  of  wood,  ftone,  or  metal,  erected  in  the 
temple  in  honour  of  the  fun  :  Others,  that  they  were 
horfes  which  none  were  permitted  to  ride  or  faften  to 
the  yoke,  but  were  free,  and  left  to  themfelves,  like 


tered  walk,  ftable  him  forthwith,  and  let  his  whole 
body  be  rubbed  and  dried  with  ftraw, 

Although  fome  people  will  have  their  horfes  legs 
rubbed  down  with  ftraw  as  foon  as  they  are  brought 
into  the  ftable,  thinking  to  fupple  them  by  that 
means  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  errors  that  can  be 
committed,  and  produces  no  other  effects  than  to  draw 
down  into  the  legs  thofe  humours  that  are  always  ftir- 
red  up  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  :  not  that  the 
rubbing  of  horfe's  legs  is  to  be  difallowed;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  highly  approve  of  it,  only  would  not  have 
thofe  which  Julius  Caefar  let  loofe  and  fet  at  liberty     it  done  at  their  firft  arrival,  but  when  they  are  per- 


after  his  paffage  of  the  Rubicon. 

Horfes  were  ufed  both  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans in  war,  but  were  not  originally  numerous  ;  for 
as  each  horfe  man  provided  his  own  horfe,  few  would 
be  able  to  bear  the  expence.  Horfes  for  a  confider- 
able  time  were  managed  by  the  voice  alone,  or  by  a 
iwitch,  without  bridle,  faddle,  or  ftirrups.  Their 
harnefs  was  fkins  of  beafts,  or  fometimes  cloth.  Both 
horfes  and  men  among  the  Greeks  underwent  a  fe- 
vere  probation  before  their  admifflon  into  the  cavalry. 
— Horfe-races  were  common  amongft  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  place  where  they  ran  or  breathed 
their  courfers  was  called  hippodromus. 

Management  of  a  Horse  upon  and  after  a  Journey. 
See  that  his  fhoes  be  not  too  ftrait,  or  prefs  his  feet, 
but  be  exactly  fhaped ;  and  let  him  be  mod  fome  days 
before  you  begin  a  journey,  that  they  may  be  fettled 
to  his  feet. 

Obferve  that  he  is  furniihed  with  a  bitt  proper  for 
him,  and  by  no  means  too  heavy,  which  may  incline 
him  to  carry  low,  or  to  reft  upon  the  hand  when  he 
grows  weary,  which  horfemen  call  making  ufe  of  his 
fifth  leg. 

The  mouth  of  the  bitt  fhould  reft  upon  his  bars 
about  half  a  finger's  breadth  from  his  tufhes,  foas  not 
to  make  him  frumble  his  lips  ;  the  curb  fliould  reft  in 
the  hollow  of  his  beard  a  little  above  the  chin  ;  and  if 
it  gall  him,  you  muft  defend  the  place  with  a  piece  of 
buff  or  other  foft  leather. 

Take  notice  that  the  faddle  do  not  reft  upon  his 
withers,  reins,  or  back-bone,  and  that  one  part  of  it 
.do  not  prefs  his  back  more  than  another. 

Some  riders  o-all  a  horfe's  fides  below  the  faddle  with 
their ftirrup-leathers,  efpecially  it  he  be  lean  ;  to  hin- 
der it,  you  fhould  fix  leather  ftraps  between  the 
points  of  the  fore  and  hind-bows  of  the  faddle,  and 
make  the  ftirrup  leather  pafs  over  them. 

Begin  your  journey  with  fhort  marches,  efpecially 
if  your  horfe  has  not  been  exercifed  for  a  long  time: 
lutfer  him  to  ftale  as  often  as  yoa  find  him  inclined  ; 


fectly  cooled. 

Being  come  to  your  inn,  as  foon  as  your  horfe  is 
partly  dried,  andceafes  to  beat  in  the  flanks,  let  him 
be  unbridled,  his  bit  waflied,  cleanfed,  and  wiped, 
and  let  him  eat  his  hay  at  pleafure. 

If  your  horfe  be  very  dry,  and  you  have  not  given 
him  water  on  the  road,  give  him  oats  warned  in  good 
mild  ale. 

The  duft  and  fand  will  fometimes  fo  dry  the 
tongues  and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  lofe  their 
appetites:  in  fuch  cafe,  give  them  bran  wellmoirtened 
with  water  to  cool  and  rcfrefh  their  mouths  ;  or  warn 
their  mouths  and  tongues  with  a  wet  fponge,  to  oblige 
them  to  eat. 

The  foregoing  directions  are  to  be  obferved  after 
moderate  riding  ;  but  if  you  have  rode  exceffively  hard, 
unfaddle  your  horfe,  and  fcrape  off  the  fweat  with  a 
fweating-knife,  or  fcraper,  holding  it  with  both 
hands,  and  going  always  with  the  hair;  then  rub  his 
head  and  ears  with  a  large  hair-cloth,  wipe  him  alfo 
between  the  fore-legs  and  hind  legs  ;  in  the  mean 
while,  his  body  mould  be  rubbed  all  over  with  ftraw, 
efpecially  under  his  belly  and  beneath  the  faddle,  till 
he  is  thoroughly  dry. 

That  done,  fct  on  the  fiddle  again,  cover  him;  and 
if  you  hive  a  warm  place,  let  him  be  gently  led  up  and 
down  in  it,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  if  not,  let 
him  dry  where  he  ftands. 

Or  you  may  unfaddle  him  immediately;  fcrape  off 
the  fweat ;  let  the  oftler  take  a  little  vinegar  in  his 
mouth,  and  fqnirt  it  into  the  horfe's  ;  then  rub  his 
head,  between  the  fore  and  hind-legs,  and  his  whole 
body,  till  he  is  pretty  dry  :  let  him  not  drink  till 
thoroughly  cool  and  has  eaten  a  few  oats  ;  for  many, 
by  drinking  too  foon,  have  been  fpoiled.  Set  the 
faddle  in  the  fun  or  by  a  fire,  in  order  to  dry  the  pan- 
nels. 

When  horfes  are  arrived  at  an  inn,  a  man  fhould, 
before  they  are  unbriddled,  lift  up  their  feet,  to  fee 
whether  they  want  any  of  their  fhoes,  or  if  thofe  they 
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Horfe.  have  do  not  reft  upon  their  fides ;  afterwards  he 
fhould  pick  and  clear  them  of  the  earth  and  gravel, 
which  may  be  got  betwixt  their  fhoes  and  foles. 

If  you  water  them  abroad,  upon  their  return  from 
the  river  caufe  their  feet  to  be  flopped  with  cow- 
dung,  which  will  eafe  the  pain  therein  ;  and  if  it  be 
in  the  evening,  let  the  dung  continue  in  their  feet  all 
night,  to  keep  them  foft  and  in  good  condition  :  but 
if  your  horfe  have  brittle  feet,  it  will  be  requiiite  to 
anoint  the  fore-feet  at  the  on-fetting  of  the  hoofs, 
with  butter,  oil,  or  hog's,  grtafe,  before  you  water 
him  in  the  morning,  and  in  dry  weather  they  fhould 
be  alfo  greafed  at  noon. 

Many  horfes,  as  foon  as  unbridled,  inftead  of  eat- 
ing, lay  themfelves  down  to  reft,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  pain  they  have  in  their  feet,  fo  that  a  man  is  apt 
to  think  them  fick  ;  but  if  he  looks  to  their  eyes,  he 
will  fee  they  are  lively  and  good;  and  if  he  offers  them 
meat  as  they  are  lying,  they  will  eat  it  very  willingly; 
yet  if  he  handles  their  feet,  he  will  find  them  extreme- 
ly hot,  which  difcovers  their  fuffering  in  that  part. 
You  muft  therefore  fee  if  their  fhoes  do  not  reft  upon 
thtir  foles,  which  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  be  certainly 
known  without  unfhoeing  them;  but  if  you  take  off 
their  fhoes,  then  look  to  the  inlide  of  them,  and  you 
may  perceive  that  thofe  parts  which  relt  upon  the 
foles  are  more  fmooth  and  fhining  than  the  others  : 
in  this  cafe  you  are  to  pare  their  feet  in  thofe  parts, 
and  fix  on  their  fhoes  again,  anointing  the  hoofs,  and 
flopping  the  foles  wiih  fcalding  hot  black  pitch  or 
tar. 

After  a  long  day's  journey,  at  night  feel  your 
horfe's  back,  if  he  be  pinched,  galled,  or  fwclled  (if 
you  do  not  immediately  difcover  it,  perhaps  you  may 
after  fupper)  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  rub  it 
with  good  brandy  and  the  white  of  an  egg.  If  the 
galls  are  between  the  legs,  ufe  the  fame  remedy  ;  but 
if  the  oftler  rubs  him  well  between  the  legs,  he  will 
feldom  be  galled  in  that  part. 

In  order  to  preferve  horfes  after  travel,  take  thefe 
few  ufeful  inftrucfions.  When  you  are  arrived  from  a 
journey,  immediately  draw  the  two  heel-nails  of  the 
fore-feet ;  and,  if  it  be  a  large  (hoe,  then  four  :  two 
or  three  days  after,  you  may  blood  him  in  the  neck, 
and  feed  him  for  10  or  12  days  only  with  wet  bran, 
without  giving  him  any  oats  ;  but  keep  him  well  lit- 
tered. 

The  reafon  why  you  are  to  draw  the  heel-nails,  is 
becaufe  the  heels  are  apt  to  fwell,  and  ii  they  are  not 
thus  ealed,  the  fhces  would  prefs  and  ilraiten  them 
loo  much  :  it  is  alfo  advifable  to  Hop  them  with  cow- 
dung  for  a  while;  but  do  not  take  the  fhoes  off,  nor 
pare  ihe  feet,  becaufe  the  humours  are  drawn  down 
by  that  means. 

The  following  bsth  will  be  very  ferviceable for pre- 
ferving  your  horfe's  legs.  Take  the  dung  of  a  cow 
or  ox  and  make  it  thin  with  vinegar,  fo  as  to  be  of  the 
the  confidence  of  thick  broth  ;  and  having  added  a 
handful  of  fmall  fait,  rub  his  fore-!egs from  the  knees, 
and  the  hind-legs  from  the  gambrds,  chafing  them 
well  with  and  againft  the  hair,  that  the  remedy  may 
fink  in  and  flick  to  thofe  parts,  that  they  may  be  all 
covered  over  wiih  it.  Thus  leave  the  horfe  till  morn- 
ing, not  wetting  bis  legs,  but  giviiighim  his  water  that 
evening  in  a  pail ;  next  morning  lead  him  to  the  ri- 


ver, or  wafh  his  legs  in  Well-water)  which  is  very     Horfe. 
good,  and  will  keep  them  from  fwelling.  '      v~— 

Thofe  perfons,  who,  to  recover  their  horfes  feet, 
make  a  hole  in  them,  which  they  fill  with  moiftened 
cow  dung,  and  keep  it  in  their  fore-feet  during  the  ■ 
fpace  of  a  month,  do  very  ill ;  becaufe,  though  the 
continual  moifture  that  iffiies  from  the  dung  occalions 
the  growing  of  the  hoof,  yet  it  dries  and  lhrinks  it  fo 
exceilively  when  out  of  that  place,  that  it  fpiits  and 
breaks  like  glafs,  and  the  foot  immediately  ftraitens. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  cow-dung  (contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  many  people)  fpoils  a  horfe's  hoof:  it  does  in- 
deed moiften  the  fole  ;  but  it  dries  up  the  hoof, which 
is  of  a  different  nature  from  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
recover  a  horfe's  feet,  initeadof  cow-dung,  fill  a  hole 
with  blue  wet  clay,  and  nuke  him  keep  his  fore -feet 
in  it  for  a  month. 

Molthorfes  that  are  fatigued,  orover-rid,and  made 
lean  by  long  journeys,  /ive  their  flanks  altered  with- 
out being  pur  Cy,  efpecially  vigorous  horfes  that  have 
worked  too  violently. 

There  is  no  better  method  to  recover  them,  than  to 
give  each  of  them  in  the  morning  half  a  poundof  ho- 
ney very  well  mingled  with  fcaloed  bran;  and  when 
they  readily  eat  the  half  pound,  give  them  the  next 
time  a  whole  one,  and  afterwards  two  pounds,  every 
day  continuing  this  courfe  till  your  horfes  are  empty, 
and  purge  kindly  with  it ;  but  as  foon  as  you  perceive 
that  their  purging  ceafes,  forbear  to  give  them  any 
more  honey. 

You  may  adminifter  powder  of  liquorice  in  the 
fcalded  bran  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  to  cool  their 
blood,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  let  them  have  three 
or  four  glifters. 

In  cafe  the  horfe  be  very  lean,  it  is  expedient  to 
give  him  fome  wet  bran,  over  and  above  his  propor- 
tion of  oats  ;  and  grafs  is  alfo  extraordinary  beneficial, 
if  he  be  not  purfy. 

It  it  be  a  mare,  put  her  to  a  horfe  ;  and  iffhe  never 
had  a  foal  before,  it  will  enlarge  her  belly. 

Sometimes  exceffive  feeding  may  do  horfes  more 
harm  than  good,  by  rendering  mem  lubjeci  to  the 
farcy.  You  fhould  therefore  be  cautious  in  giving 
them  too  great  a  quantity  at  a  time,  and  take  a  little 
blood  from  them  now  and  then. 

When  a  horfe  begins  to  drink  water  heartily,  it  is 
a  certain  lisn  that  he  will  recover  in  a  lhort  time.  A& 
to  the  method  of  giving  him  water  during  a  journey, 
obfervethe  following  rules  : 

All  the  while  you  are  upon  a  journey,  let  your 
horfe  drink  of  thefirft  good  water  you  come  to,  after 
feven  o'clock  in  the  morning  if  it  be  in  fummer  time, 
and  after  nine  or  ten  in  \s  inter. 

That  is  accounted  good  water  which  is  neither  too 
quick  and  piercing,  nor  too  muddy  and  flinking. 

This  is  to  be  done,  unlefs  you  would  have  him  gallop 
a  long  time  after  drinking  ;  for  if  fo,  you  muft  forbear. 
Though  it  is  the  cn.i'om  of  England  to  run  and 
gallop  horfes  after  drinking,  which  we  c<i\\waterhig- 
cotirfes,  to  bring  them  (as  they  fay)  into  wind;  yet 
fays  M.  de  Solleyfel,  it  is  the  molt  pernicious  practice 
that  can  be  imagined  for  horfes,  by  which  many  are 
rendered  p;.rfy. 

While  a  horfe  is  drinking,  draw  up  his  he^d  five  or 
fix  times,  making  him  move  a  little  between  every 
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Horfe.     draught ;  and  notwithstanding  he  be  warm,  and  fweat  .and  in  a.fuiuble  place,  proportioned  to  the  uumber  of 

— * '  very  much,  yet  if  he  is  not  quite  out  of  breath,  and  mares  and  fiallions  intended  to  be  ufed      This  foot 

you.have  dill  four  or  five  miles  to  ride,  he  will  be  bet-  mull  be  divided  into  feveral  parts,  incited  with  rails 

tcr  after  drinking  a  little,  than  if  he  had  drank  none  or  ditches  well  fenced  ;  in  the  -art  where  the  paiture 

at  all :  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  i£  the  horfe  is  very  is  the  richeft,  the  mares  ia  fold,  and  thofe  with  colts 

warm,  you  mould,  at  coming  out  of  the  water,  redouble  by  their  lides,  are  to  be  kept.     Thofe  which  are  not 

your  pace,  to  make  him  go  at  a  gentle  trot,  to  warm  impregnated,  or  have  not  yet  been  covered,  are  to  be 
the  water  in  his  belly. 
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feparated,  and  kept  with  the  fillies  in  another  clofe 
where  the  paftnre  is  kfs  rich,  that  they  may  not  grow 
too  fat,  which  would  obfiruft  the  progrefs  of  genera- 
tioii.  Laftly,  the  young  Hone-colts  or  geldings,  are 
to  be  kept  in  the  dricft  part  of  the  fields,  and  where 
the  ground  is  molt  unequal  ;  that  by  running  over  the 
uneven  fur  face,  they  may  acquire  a  freedom  in  the  mo- 
tion of  their  legs  and  moulders.  This  clofe,  where  the 
ft  one  colts  are  kept,  mult  be  very  carefully  frparated 
a  baiting  time,  and  not  to  have  any  food  will  render  from  the  others,  left  the  youno-  horfes  break  their 
him  unfit  for  travel.  bounds,  and  enervate  themfelves  with  the  mares.     If 

If  you  meet  with  any  ford  before  you  come  ro  your     the  tract  be  fb  large  as  to  allow  of  dividing  each  of 


You  ought  to  let  him  drink  after  this  manner  du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  your  journey  ;  becaufe,  if  when 
you  happen  to  bait  he  be  hot  or  fweaty,  you  mud 
not  let  him  drink  for  a  long  time,  as  it  would  en- 
danger his  life  ;  and  when  his  bridle  is  taken  ofF,  his 
excclfive  thirft  will  hinder  him  from  eating,  fo  that  he 
will  not  offer  to  touch  his  meat  for  an  hour  or  two, 
which  perhaps  your  occalions  will  not  allow  you  for 


inn,  ride  the  horfe  through  it  two  or  three  times,  but 
not  up  to  the  belly  :  this  will  only  cleanfe  his  legs  ; 
but  the*  coldnefs  of  the  water  will  bind  up  the  hu- 
mours, and  prevent  them  from  defcending. 

If  your  horfe  has  been  very  warm,  and  yon  have 
not  had  the  conveniency  of  watering  him  upon  the 
road,  he  will,  when  unbridled,  eat  but  very  little  ; 
therefore  he  lhould  have  his  oats  given  him  wafhed  in 
ale  or  beer,  or  only  fome  of  them,  if  you  intend  to  feed 
him  again  after  fefc  has  drank. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  horfes  are  often  fpoiled 
by  giving  them  oats  before  their  water  ;  becaufe  they 
fay  the  water  makes  the  oats  pafs  too  foon,  and  out 
of  the  fiomach  undigefled.  But  M.  de  Solleyfel  af- 
firms, that  though  it  be  the  common  cuflom  not  to  do 


thefe  clofesintotwo  parts, for  putting  oxen  and  horfes 
into  them  alternately,  the  paiture  will  laft  much  lon- 
ger than  if  continually  eaten  by  horfes  ;  the  ox  impro- 
ving thefertility,  whereas  the  horfelefTens  it.  In  each 
of  thefe  clofes  lhould  be  a  pond  ;  Handing  water  being 
better  than  running,  which  often  gripes°thcm  :  and  if 
there  are  any  trees  in  the  ground,  they  mould  be  left 
Handing,  their  fhadebeing  very  agreeable  to  the  horfes 
in  great  heats  ;  but  all  Hems  or  Humps  lhould  be  grub- 
bed up,  and  all  holes  levelled,  to  prevent  accidents.  In 
thefe  pafiurcs  your  horfes  mould  feed  during  the  fum- 
mer  ;  but  in  the  winter  the  mares  fhould  be  kept  in 
the  Hable  and  fed  with  hay.  The  colts  alfo  mufi  be 
houfed,  and  never  fufFered  to  feed  abroad  in  winter 
except  in  very  fine  weather.  Stallions  that  Hand  in  the 


it  till  after,  yet  it  is  proper  to  feed  with  oats  both     Hable  fhould  be  fed  more  with  firaw  than  hay;  and 


before  and  after,  efpecially  if  the  hoorfe  be  warm,  and 
has  been  hard  rode  ;  for  they  will  be  a  great  deal  the 
better  for  it,  and  in  no  danger  of  becoming  fick. 

Breeding  of  Horses.  When  the  fiallion  is  chofen, 
and  all  ;he  mares  intended  for  him  are  collected  toge- 
ther, there  muft.  be  another  fione-horfe,  to  difcover 
which  of  the  mares  are  in  heat;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
contribute  to  enflame  them.  All  the  mares  are  to  be 
brought  fucceflively  to  this  ftone -horfe  ;  which  fhould 
alfo  be  inflamed,  and  fuffered  frequently  to  neigh.  As 
he  is  for  leaping  every  one,fuch  as  are  not  in  heat  keep 
him  oif,  whilH  thofe  which  are  fo  fuffer  liim  to  ap- 
proach them.  But  inflead  of  being  allowed  to  fatisfy 
his  impulfe,  he  mufi  be  led  away,  and  the  real  ftallion 
fubfiituted  in  his  Head.  This  trial  is  necefTary  for  as- 
certaining the  true  time  of  the  mare's  heat,  efpecially 
of  ilufe  which  have  not  yet  had  a  colt  ;  for  with  re- 
gard to  fuch  as  have  recently  foaled,  the  heat  ufua'lly 
begins  nine  days  after  their  delivery  ;  and  on  uiat  very 
day  they  may  be  led  to  the  fiallion  to  be  covered  ;  and 
nine  days  after,  by  the  experiment  abovementioned, 
it  may  be  known  whether  they  are  ftill  in  heat.     If 


moderately  exercifed  till  covering  time,  which  gene- 
rally lafls  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
June.  But  during  this  feafon  they  fhould  have  no 
other  exercife,  and  be  plentifully  fed,  but  with  the  fame 
food  as  ufual.  Before  the  fiallion  is  brought  to  the 
mare,  he  fhould  be  dreffed,  as  that  will  greatly  in- 
crease his  ardour.  The  mare  muH  alfo  be  curried,  and 
have  no  (hoes  on  her  hind  feet,  fome  of  them  being 
ticklifh,  and  will  kick  the  fiallion.  A  perfon  holds 
the  mare  by  the  halter,  and  two  others  lead  the  fiallion 
by  long  reins  ;  when  he  is  in  a  proper  fituation,  ano- 
ther alliftant  carefully  directs  the  yard,  pulling  afidc 
the  mare's  tail,  as  a  fingle  hair  might  hurt  him  dan- 
geroufly.  It  fometimes  happens  that  the  fiallion  does 
not  complete  the  work  of  generation,  coming  from  the 
mare  without  making  any  injection  :  it  fhould  there- 
fore be  attentively  obferved,  whether,  in  thelafi  mo  • 
mentsof  the  copulation,  the  dock  of  the  fiallion's  tail 
has  a  vibrating  motion  ;  for  fuch  a  motion  always  ac- 
companies the  emilfion  of  the  feminal  lymph.  If  he 
has  performed  the  aft.,  he  mufi  on  no  confideration  be 
fuffered  to  repeat  it ;  but  be  led  away  directly  to  the 


they- are,  they  mufi  be  covered  a  fecond  time;  and     Hable,  and  there  kept  two  days.    For,  however  able  a 


thus  fuccelTively  every  ninth  day  while  their  heat  con 
tinues  :  for  when  they  are  impregnated,  their  heat 
abates,  and  in  a  few  daysceafes  entirely. 

But  that  every  thing  may  be  done  eafily  and  con- 
veniently, and  at  the  fame  time  with  fuccefs  and 
advantage,  great  attention,  expence,  and  precaution 
are  requilue. 


good  fiallion  may  be  of  covering  every  day  during  the 
three  months,  it  is  much  better  to  let  him  be  led  to  a 
mare  only  every  other  day  :  his  produce  will  be  greater, 
and  he  himfelf  lefs  exhaufied.  During  the  firfi  feven 
days,  let  four  different  mares  be  fucceflively  brought  to 
him  ;  and  the  ninth  day  let  the  firfi  be  again  brought, 


m 

The  Hud  mufi  be  fixed  in  a  good  foil,     and  fo  fucceflively  while  they  continue  in  heat :  but  as 
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llerfe.  fooii  as  the  heat  of  any  one  is  over,  a  frefli  mare  is  to 
be  put  in  her  place,  and  covered  in  her  turn  every  nine 
days  ;  and  as  feveral  retain  even  at  the  firft,  fecond,or 
third  time,  it  is  computed  that  a  ftallion,  by  fuch  ma- 
nagement, may,  during  the  three  months,  cover  15  or 
18  mares,  and  beget  10  or  12  colts.  Thefe  animals 
have  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  femiaal  lymph  ;  fo 
that  a  conliderable  portion  of  it  is  flied  during  the 
emiflion.  In  the  marcs  likewife  is  an  emiflion,  or  ra- 
ther diftillationof  the  feminal  lymph,  during  the  whole 
time  they  arc  horling  ;  ejectingavifcid  whitifli  lymph, 
called  the  heats,  which  ceafe  on  conception.  This 
ichor  the  Greeks  called  hippomanes  ;  and  pretended 
that  philtres  might  be  made  of  it,  one  remarkable  ef- 
fect of  which  was,  to  render  a  horfe  frantic  with  lull. 
This  hippomanes  is  very  different  from  that  found  in 
the  fecundines  of  the  foal,  which  M.  Daubenton  firft 
difcovered,  and  has  fo  accurately  defcribed  its  nature, 
origin,  and  lituation.  The  ejection  of  this  liquor  is 
the  mofl  certain  lign  of  the  mare's  heat ;  but  it  is  alfo 
known  by  the  inflation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vulva, 
by  her  frequent  neighings,  and  attempts  to  get  to  the 
horfes.  After  being  covered,  nothing  more  is  requi- 
lite  than  to  lead  her  away  to  the  field.  The  firft  foal 
of  a  mare  is  never  fo  ftrongly  formed  as  the  fucceed- 
ing  ;  fo  that  care  fliould  be  taken  to  procure  for  her, 
die  firft  time,  a  larger  ftallion,  that  the  defect  of  the 
growth  may  be  compenfated  by  the  largenefs  of  the 
iize.  Particular  regard  fliould  alfo  be  had  to  the  dif- 
ference or  congruity  of  the  fafhion  of  the  ftallion  and 
the  mare,  in  order  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  one  by 
the  perfections  of  the  other  :  efpecially  never  to  make 
any  difproportionate  copulations,  as  of  a  fmall  horfe 
with  a  large  mare,  or  a  large  horfe  with  a  fmall 
mare  ;  as  the  produce  of  fuch  copulation  would  be 
fmall,  or  badly  proportioned.  It  is  by  gradations  that 
we  mult  endeavour  to  arrive  at  natural  beauty  :  for 
inftance,  to  give  to  a  mare  a  little  too  clumfy,  a  well- 
made  horfe  and  finely  fliaped  ;  to  a  fmall  mare,  a  horfe 
a  little  higher  ;  to  a  mare  which  is  faulty  in  her  fore- 
hand, a  horfe  with  an  elegant  head  and  noble  cheft, 
&c. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  horfes  fed  in  dry  and  light 
grounds,  produce  temperate,  fwift,  and  vigorous  foals, 
with  mufcular  legs  and  a  hard  hoof  ;  while  the  fame 
bred  in  marihes  and  moift  paftures  have  produced 
foals  with  a  large  heavy  head,  a  thick  carcafe,  clumfy 
legs,  bad  hoofs,  and  broad  feet.  Thefe  differences  pro- 
ceed from  the  air  and  food,  which  is  eafily  underltood  ; 
but  what  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and  flill 
more  eflcntial  than  what  we  have  hitherto  obferved,  is, 
to  be  continually  eroding  the  breed  to  prevent  a  dege- 
neracy. 

In  coupling  of  horfes,  the  colour  and  fize  fliould  be 
fuited  to  eachother,  the  fhape  contrafted,  and  the  breed 
croffed  by  an  oppofition  of  climates  :  but  horfes  and 
mares  foaled  in  the  fame  ftud  fliould  never  be  joined. 
Thefe  are  effenthlariicles  ;butthere  areothers  which 
fliould  by  no  means  be  neglected  :  as  that  no  fliort- 
docked  mares  be  fuffered  in  a  ftud,  becaufe  from  their 
being  unable  to  keep  off  the  flies,  they  are  much  more 
tormented  by  them  thanothers  which  have  a  longfweep- 
ing  tail ;  and  their  continual  agitations  from  the  flings 
tif  thefe  infects,  occafionsa  diminution  in  the  quantity 


of  their  milk,  and  has  a  great  influence  on  the  conftitu- 
tionand  fize  of  the  colt,  which  will  be  vigorous  in  pro- 
portion as  its  dam  is  a  good  nurfe.  Care  muff,  alfo  be 
taken,  that  the  ftud  mares  be  fuch  as  have  beenalways 
brought  up  in  paftures,  and  never  over- worked.  Mares 
which  have  always  been  brought  up  in  the  ffable  on 
dry  food,  *nd  afterwards  turned  to  grafs,  do  not  breed 
at  firft  :  fome  time  is  required  for  accultoming  them 
to  this  new  aliment. 

Though  the  ufual  feafon  for  the  heat  of  mares  be 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  yet 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fome  am^ng  a  large  num- 
ber that  are  in  heat  before  that  time  :  but  it  is  ad- 
vifable  to  let  this  heat  pafs  over  without  giving  them 
to  the  ftallion,  becaufe  they  would  foal  in  winter  ;  and 
the  colts,  befides  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  would 
have  bad  milk  for  their  nourifliment.  Again,  if 
the  mares  are  not  in  heat  till  after  the  end  of  June, 
they  fliould  not  be  covered  thatfeafon ;  becaufethe  colts 
being  foaled  in  fummer,  have  not  time  for  acquiring 
ftrength  fufficient  to  repel  the  injuries  of  the  follow- 
ing winter.  -• 

Many,  inftead  of  bringing  the  ftallion  to  the  mare, 
turn  him  loofe  into  the  clofe,  where  all  the  mares  are 
brought  together  ;  and  there  leave  him  toochoofe  fuch 
as  will  Hand  to  him.  This  is  a  very  advantageous  me- 
thod for  the  mares  :  they  will  always  take  horfe  more 
certainly  than  in  the  other  ;  but  the  ftallion,  in  fix 
weeks,  will  do  himfelf  more  damage  than  in  feveral 
years  by  moderate  exercife,  conducted  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

When  the  mares  are  pregnant,  and  their  belly  be- 
gins to  fwell,  they  mult  be  feparated  from  thofe  that 
arenot,leftthey  hurt  them.  They  ufually  go  1  [  months 
and  fome  days,  and  foal  Handing  ;  whereas  moft  other 
quadrupeds  lie  down.  Thofe  that  cannot  foal  without 
great  difficulty,  muff  be  aflifted  ;  the  foal  muft  be  placed 
in  a  proper  fuuation  ;  and  fometimes,  if  dead,  drawn 
out  with  cords.  The  head  of  the  colt  ufually  prefents 
itfclf  firft,  as  in  all  other  animals  :  at  its  coming  out  of 
the  matrix,  it  breaks  the  fecundines  or  integuments 
that  inclofe  it,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  great  flux 
of  the  lymph  contained  in  them  ;  and  at  the  lame  time 
one  or  more  folid  lumps  are  difcharged,  formed  by  the 
fediment  of  the  infpiflated  liquor  of  the  allantoidcs. 
This  lump,  which  the  ancients  called  the  hippo?nanes  of 
the  colt,  is  To  far  from  being,  as  they  imagined,  a  mafs 
of  fielh  adhering  to  the  head  of  the  colt,  that  it  is  fe- 
parated from  it  by  a  membrane  called  amnios.  As 
loon  as  the  colt  is  fallen,  the  mare  licks  it,  but  with- 
out touching  the  hippomanes  ;  which  points  out  ano- 
ther error  of  the  ancients,  who  affirmed  that  flie  in- 
ftantly  devours  it. 

The  general  cuftom  is  to  have  a  mare  covered  nine 
days  after  her  foaling,  that  no  time  may  be  loft  ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  the  mare  having,  by  this  means,  both 
her  prefent  and  future  foal  to  nouriih,  her  ability  is 
divided,  and  flie  cannot  fupply  both  fo  largely  as  ihe 
might  one  only.  It  would  therefore  be  better,  in  order 
to  have  excellent  horfes,  to  let  the  mares  be  covered 
only  every  other  year  ;  they  would  laft  the  longer,  and 
bring  foals  more  certainly  :  for,  in  common  ftuds,  it  is 
fo  far  from  being'true  that  all  mares  which  have  been 
covered  bring  colts  every  year,   that  it  is  confidered 
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Horfe.    as  i  fortunate  circumftance  if  half  or  at  moft  two 

"—v— '  thirds  of  them  foal. 

Mares  when  pregnant,  will  admit  of  copulation  : 
but  it  is  never  attended  with  any  fuperfcetatiou.  They 
ufually  breed  till  they  are  14  or  15  years  of  age  ;  and 
the  moft  vigorous  till  they  are  abave  18.     Stallions, 
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a  moderate  computation  of  701b.  each,  will  amount 
to  9 10 lb.  Nothing  is  fo  cffcntial  to  the  health  of 
thefc  ferviceable  creatures  as  cleanlincfs;  if  they  are 
fed  ever  fo  well,  and  not  kept  clean,  they  will  be  fub- 
ject  to  numerous  difeafes. 

The  fervant  who  has  the  care  of  them  ought  to  be 

when  well  managed,  will  engender  till  the  age  of  20,     up  very  early,  and  to  clean  the  racks  and  mangers 

and  even  beyond  ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  fuch     from  all  filth.  The  currying  of  them  ought  tobecare- 

horfes  as  are  fooneft  made  ftallions,  are  alfo  the  fooneft     fully  performed  every  morning,  but  not  in  the  ftable 

incapable  of  generation  :  thus  the  large  horfes,  which     for  the  duft  to  fall  upon  the  other  horfes    as  it  is  too 


acquire  ftrength  fooner  than  the  (lender,  and  are  there- 
fore often  ufed  as  ftallions  as  foon  as  they  are  four 
years  old,  are  incapable  of  generation  before  they  are 
fixteen. 

Gelding  of  Horses.     See  Gelding. 

Rearing  of  Horses*     See  Colt. 

Draught- Horse,  in  farming,  a  fort  of  coarfe-madc 
horfe  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the  cart  or  plough.  In 
the  choice  of  thefe  horfes  for  what  is  called  the  Jloiv 
draught,  they  are  to  be  chofen  of  an  ordinary  height  j 
for  otherwife,  when  put  into  the  cart,  one  draws  un- 
equally  with  the  other.  The  draught-horfe  fhould  be 
large  bodied  and  ftrong  loined,  and  of  luch  a  difpo- 
fition,  as  rather  to  be  too  dull  than  toobrifk,  and  ra- 
ther to  crave  the  whip  than  to  draw  more  than  is  need- 
ful. Mares  are  the  fitteft  for  this  ufe  for  the  farmer, 
as  they  will  be  kept  cheap,  and  not  only  do  the  work, 
but  be  kept  breeding,  and  give  a  yearly  increafe  of  a 
foal.  They  fhould  have  a  good  head,  neck,  breaft,  and 
ihoulders  ;  for  the  reft  of  the  fhape,  it  is  not  of  much 
confequence.  Only,for  breeding,  the  mare  fhould  have 


oxten  done.  After  the  horfes  are  dufted,  they  mould 
daily  twill  a  whifp  of  ftraw  hard  up,  and  wetting  it 
in  water,  rub  the  legs,  Ihoulders  and  body  with  it. 
Many  of  the  difeafes  of  draught-horfes,  which  are  not 
owing  to  naftinefs,  are  owing  to  bad  water;  fuch  as 
are  too  raw,  too  muddy,  or  too  cold,  being  all  im- 
proper. If  there  be  any  running  ftream  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  mould  always  be  led  to  that  to  water 
every  day  in  fummer,  but  in  winter,  well-water  is 
warmifh,  and  is  better  for  them.  If  there  be  a  necef- 
fity  of  giving  them  well-water  in  fummer,  it  mufi  be 
drawn  up  fome  hours  before  the  time,  and  expofed  to 
the  fun-beamsin  tubs  or  troughs  ;  inarfh- water  or  that 
of  lowland  ditches  is  worft  of  all.  When  the  labour- 
ing horfe  has  drank  his  water,  he  mould  have  his  oats 
given  him,  and  thefe  mould  be  carefully  fifted,  and 
the  manger  dufted  firft.  It  is  a  common  practice,  as 
foon  as  a  horfe  is  come  in  from  his  work,  to  rub  down 
his  legs  with  a  hard  whifp  of  hay  ;  but  the  beft  judges 
of  horfes  abfolutely  condemn  this,  and  obferve,  that 
this  rubbing  of  the  legs  after  hard  labour  brings  down 


a  large  belly  ;  for  the  more  room  a  foal  has  in  the  dam,     humours  into  them,  and  makes  them  fliff. 


the  better  proportioned  it  will  be.  Draught-horfes 
mould  be  always  kept  to  that  employ.  Some  put 
them  to  the  faddle  on  occafion,  but  it  does  them  great 
harm,  alters  their  pace,  and  fpoils  them  for  labour.  The 


The  rubbing  itfelf  is  wholefome,  but  the  doing  it 
when  the  creature  is  hot  is  themifchief ;  while  a  horfe 
isinafweatit  is  a  great  relief  and  refrefhm en t  to  him 
to  have  his  body  rubbed  down,  but  when  he  is  cold  is 


draught  horfe  ought  to  have  a  large  broad  head,  be-     the  proper  time  to  rub  his  legs.     The  racks  are  to  be 


caufe  horfes  of  thisihaped  head  are  lefs  fubjeet  than 
others  to  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  The  ears  fhould  be 
fmall,  ftraight  and  upright ;  the  noftrils  large  and  open, 
that  lie  may  breathe  with  the  more  freedom.  A  horfe 
with  a  full  and  bold  eye  always  promifes  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  funk  eye  and  an  elevated  brow  are  bad 
figns.  The  horfe  is  efteemed  fitteft  for  this  purpofe 
alfo,  that  has  a  large  and  round  buttock,  which  nei- 
ther finks  down  nor  cuts.  He  muft  have  a  firm  and 
ftrong  tail,  and  the  dock  muft  be  thick  and  well  fur- 
nifhed  with  hair,  and  placed  neither  very  high  nor  very 
low.  The  legs  fhould  be  rather  flat  and  broad  than 
round:  the  roundnefs  of  the  leg  being  a  fault  in  a 
horfe  deftined  to  labour  that  will  foon  ruin  him.  As 
to  the  hinder  legs,  the  thighs  fhould  be  rlefliy  and 
long,  and  the  whole  m^fcle  which  fliows  itfelf  on  the 
outfide  of  the  thigh  fhould  be  large  and  very  thick. 
No  country  can  bring  a'parallel  to  the  fize  and  ftrength 
of  the  Britilh  horfes  deftined  for  the  draught.  In  Lon- 
don there  are  inftances  of  fingle  horfes  that  are  able  to 
draw  on  a  plain,  for  a  fmall  fpace,  the  weight  of  three 
tons,  and  which  can  with  eafe,  and  for  continuance, 
draw  half  that  weight.  The  pack  horfes  of  Yorkfhire 
ufually  carry  a  burden  of  4201b.  over  the  higheft  hills 
of  the  north,  as  well  as  the  moft  level  roads  :  but  the 
moft  remarkable  proof  of  the  ftrength  of  the  Britifh 
horfes  is  derived  from  that  of  the  mill  horfes;  fome 


well  fupplied  with  hay,  and  the  horfes  fhould  be  left 
to  reft  and  eat,  about  two  hours,  and  then  led  to  wa- 
ter; after  this  their  oats  fhould  be  given  them,  and 
they  fhould  then  go  to  work  again. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over,, 
tie  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  examine  the  feet,  and 
fee  if  any  thing  is  amifs  about' the  fhoes,  and  what 
earth  or  gravel  is  lodged  in  the  foot,  between  the  fhoe 
and  the  fole,  is  to  be  picked  out  and  fome  frefh  cow- 
dungput  in  itsplace,  which  will  cool  and  refrefhthepart. 

A  very  materia!  thing  for  the  prefervation  of  all 
forts  of  cattle,  but  of  none  fo  much  as  draught-horfes, 
is  frefh  and  clean  litter. 

HoRSE-Chefnut.     See  iEscuLus,  and  Hippocasta- 


NUM. 

Horse- Guards. 
ffoRss- Hunting. 


See  Guards. 
See  Hunter. 
Horse  Meafure  is  a  rod  of  box  to  flide  out  of  a  cane  r 
with  a  fquare  at  the  end,  being  divided  into  hands 
and  inches  to  meafure  the  height  of  horfes.. 
Horse- Mufcle.     See  Mytulus. 
Race-HoRSE.     See  Racing. 
Horse- Radijl).     See  Cocklearta. 
HoRss-Shce,  a  cover  or  defence  for  the  fole  of  i 
herfe's  foot.     See  Farriery,  p.  167. 

HoRSE-Jhoe  head,  a  difeafe  in  infants,  wherein  the 
futures  of  the  fkull  are  too  open,  or  too  great  a  racui- 
of  which  will  at  one  load  carry  13  meafures,  which  at     ty  is  left  between  them  ;  fothat  the  aperture  lliall  not 

be 
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Hoife.     be  totally  clofed  up,  or  ihe  cranium  in  that  part  not  be 
1111  v       '  [o  hard  as  the  reft  for  fome  years  after.     This  open- 
nefs  is  found  to  be  increafed  upon  ihe  child's  catching 
cold.     When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  it  is  repu- 
ted a  fign  of  weaknefs  and  fhort  life.     In  this  cafe, 
it  is  ufual  to  rub  the  head  now  and  then  with  warm 
rum  or  brandy,  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and 
palm-oil.     Sometimes  the  diforder  arifes  from  a  col- 
lection of  waters  iu  the  head  called  an  hydrocephalus. 
Stone-HoR&E.     See  Stallion. 
BoksE-Taii.     See  Eqjjisetum  and  Ephedra. 
HoRSn-Vetch.     See  Hippocrepis. 
War-HoRSE.    The  proper  rules  for  choofing  a  horfe 
for  fervice  in  war,  are  thefe  :  he  fhould  be  tall  in  fta- 
ture,  with  a  comely  head,  and  out-fwelling  forehead. 
His  eye  fhould  be  bright  and  fparkling,  and  the  white 
part  of  it  covered  by  the  eye  brow.      The  ears  fhould 
be  fmall,  thin,  fhort,  and  pricking ;  Or  if  long,  they 
mould  be  moveable  with  eafe,  and  well  carried.    The 
neck  fhould  be  deep,  and  the  breaft  large  andfwelling. 
The  ribs  bending,  the  chine  broad  and  ftraight,  and 
the  bu-ttocks  round  and  full.     The  tail  fhould  be  high 
and  broad,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin  ;  the  thigh 
fwelling ;  the  leg  broad  and  flat,  and  the  paftern  fhort. 
When  fuch  a  horfe  is  chofen,  he  Miuft  be  kept  high  du- 
ring the  time  of  his  teaching,  that  he  may  be  full  of 
vigour.  His  food  muft  be  fv>  eethay,andgood  clean  oats, 
or  two  parts  of  oats  and  one  part  of  beans  or  peafe, 
well  dried  and  hardened.  The  quantity  fhould  be  half 
a  peck  in  the  morning,  and  the  fame  quantity  at  noon 
and  in  the  evening.    Upon  his  refting  days  he  is  to  be 
drefTed  between  five  and  fixin  the  morning,  and  water- 
ed at  feven  or  eight.   In  the  evening  he  is  to  be  drefTed 
at  four,  and  watered  about  five,  and  he  mull  always 
have  provender  given  him  after  watering  ;  he  muft  he 
littered   about   eight,  and  then  muff  have  food  gi- 
ven him  for  all  night.    The  night  before  he  is  ridden 
all  his  hay  is  to  be  taken  away  about  nine  o'clcok,  and 
he  muft  have  a  handful  or  two  of  oats  about  four  in 
the  morning:  when  he  has  eaten  thefe,  he  is  to  be 
turned  upon  the  fnaflie,  and  rubbed  very  well  with  dry 
cloths  ;  then  faddled,  and  made  fit  for  his  exercife. 
When  he  has  performed  this,   he  is  to  be  brought 
fweating  into  the  ftable,  aiid  rubbed  down  with  dry 
wifps.     When  this  has  been  done,  the  fiddle  is  to  be 
taken  off,  and  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  dry  cloths  ; 
the  houfing  cloth  is  then  to  be  laid  on  ;  and  the  faddle 
being  again  bid  on,  he  is  to  be  walked  gently  about 
till  thoroughly  cool.     After,  this,  he  muft  ft  a  ad  with- 
out meat  two  or  three  hours,  then  he  muft  be  fed  ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  he  is  to  be  rubbed  and  drefTed  as  be- 
fore, and  watered  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Horse  Worm,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  fly- 
worm  called  alfo  bott,  produced  of  eggs  depofited  by  a 
two-winged  fiy  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  humble 
bee  in  the  inteftines  of  horfes.     See  Botts. 

River- Horse,  in  zoology.     See  Hippopotamus. 
Horse  is  alfo  u;ed  in  the  military  language,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  cavalry  ;  or  the  body  of  foldiers  who  ftrve 
on  horfeback. 

The  horfe  includes  horfe  guards,  horfe  grenadiers, 
and  troopers.  Dragoons  arc  alfo  frequently  compre- 
hended under  this  name,  though  they  fight  on  foot: 
of  thefe  there  are  now  18  Britiih  regiments  ;   betides 


three  regiments  of  dragoon-guards  raifed  in   1685.      Horfe. 
See  Gbanadier,  Dragoons,  and  Guards.  ** — v — 

Majler  of  the  Horse.  See  Master. 
Light  Horse,  are  regiments  of  cavalry,  mounted  on 
light  fwift  horfes,  whole  men  are  fmall  and  lightly  ac- 
coutred. They  were  firft  raifed  in  1757.  The  deno- 
mination arofe  hence,  that  anciently  they  were  light- 
ly armed,  in  comparifon  of  the  royal  guards,  which 
were  armed  at  all  points. 

Hungarian  Horse.     See  Hussars. 
Horse  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  in  various  arts  and  ma- 
nufactories, for  fomething  that  helps  to  futtain  their 
work  from  the  ground,  lor  the  more  commodious 
working  at  it. 

The  horfe  ufed  by  tanners  and  lkinners,  alfo  called 
the  lug,  is  a  piece  of  Wood  cut  hollow  and  roundifh, 
four  or  five  feet  long,  and  placed  ailope  ;  upon  which 
they  pare  their  fkins  to  get  off  the  dirt,  hair,  fiefh,  &c. 
Horse  is  alfo  ufed  in  carpentry,  for  a  piece  of  wood 
jointed  acrofs  two  other  perpendicular  ones,  to  fuftain 
the  boards,  planks,  &c.  which  make  bridges  over  fmall 
rivers;  and  on  divers  other  occafions. 

Horse,  in  fealanguage,  is  the,name of  arope reach- 
ing from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its  extremity,  or  what 
is  called  the  yard-arm,  and  depending  about  two  or 
three  ftet  under  the  yard,  for  the  ftiilors  to  tread  up- 
on whilft  they  are  looting,  reefing,  or  furling  the  fails, 
rigging  out  the  ftudding-fail  booms,  &c.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  keep  the  horfe  more  parallel  to  the  yard, 
it  is  ufually  fufpended  to  it  at  proper  diftances,  by 
certain  ropes  called  ftirrups,  which  hang  about  two 
feet  under  the  yard,  having  an  eye  in  their  lower  ends 
through  which  the  horfe  paffes. 

Horse  is  alfo  a  thick  rope,  extended  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction  near  the  fore  or  after- fide  of  a  mail,  for 
the  purpofe  of  hoifting  or  extending  fome  fail  upon  it. 
When  it  is  fixed  before  a  maft,  it  is  calculated  for  the 
ufe  of  a  fail  called  the  fquare-fail,  whofe  yard  being 
attached  to  the  horfe,  by  means  of  a  traveller  or  bull's 
eye,  which  flides  up  and  down  occafionalTy,  is  retained 
in  a  fteady  pofition  ;  either  when  the  fail  is  let,  or 
whilft  it  is  hoifting  or  lowering.  When  the  horfe  is 
placed  abaft  cr  behind  a  malt,  it  is  iatended  for  the 
try-fail  of  a  fnow,  and  is  accordingly  very  rarely  fixed 
in  this  pofition,  except  in  ihofe  lioops  of  war  which 
occaiioiully  aiuimc  the  form  of  fnows,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  enemy. 

Horse  is  alfo  a  cant  name  introduced  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  lotteries,  for  the  chance  or  benefit  of  a 
ticket  or  number  for  one  or  more  days,  upon  condi- 
tion, ifit  be  drawn  a  prize  within  the  time  covenanted 

for,  of  returning  to  the  feller  an  undrawn  ticket To 

determine  the  value  of  a  horfe;  multiply  the  amount 
of  the  prizes  in  the  lottery  by  the  time  theherfeis  hi- 
red for  ;  and  from  the  product  fubtracf  the  amount  of 
the  number  of  prizes  by  the  value  of  an  undrawn  tic- 
ket into  the  time  of  the  horfe:  the  remainder  being 
divided  by  the  number  of  tickets  into  the  whole  timfc 
of  drawing,  the  quotient  is  the  value  of  the  horfe. 
See  Lottery. 

HoRSE-Bread.     See  Bread. 

HoRSE-Dung,  in  gardening,  is  of  great  ufe  in  ma- 
kinghot-beds,  for  ther.dfiug  of  ail  fortsof  early  crops ; 
as  fallading,  cucumbers,  melons,  afparagus,  &c.  for 

which 
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Horfe,     which  purpofes  no  other  kinds  of  dung  will  do  fo  well. 

~ v— -  Horfe  dung  ferments  the  ftrongeft  ;  and  if  mixed  with 
litter  and  fea-coal  allies  in  a  due  proportion,  will  con- 
tinue its  heat  much  longer  than  any  other  fort  of  dung 
whatfoevcr  :  and  afterwards,  when  rotted,  becomes  an 
excellent  manure  for  moft  forts  of  land  ;  more  cfpe- 


] 


Animated HozsE-Hairs,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a  fort 
of  long  and  (lender  water- worm,  of  a  blackifh  colour, 
and  fo  much  refembling  a  horfe-hair,  that  it  is  gene- 
rally by  the  vulgar  fuppofed  to  be  the  hair  fallen  from 
a  horfe's  mane  into  the  water  as  he  drinks,  and  there 
animated  by  fome  ftrange  power.     Dr  Lifter  has  at 


dally  for  fuch  as  are  of  a  cold  nature    For  ftiff  clayey  large  confuted  this  abfurd  opinion  in  the  Philofophi 

land,  horfe-dung  mixed  with  fea-coal  aihes,  and  the  cal  Tranfaclions. 

cleanfing  of  ftreets,  will  caufe  the  parts  to  feparate         HonsE-Hair  Worms.     See  Amphisbjena. 

much  fooner  than  any  other  comport  :  fo  that  where         HoRSE-Hoeing  Hufbandry.     See  Agriculture,  n« 

it  can  be  obtained  in  plenty,  it  is  always  to  be  recom-  218. 

mended  for  fuch  lands.    See  Dung. 
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Or,  The  Art  of  Riding,  and  of  Training  and  Managing,  Horses. 


Breaking 
•f  Horfes. 


Marl  of 
Ptmbrokes 

Biriftions. 


Sect.  I.  The  Method  oj  preparing    Horfes  to    be 
mounted. 

THOUGH  all  horfes  are  generally  bought  at  an 
age  when  they  have  already  been  backed,  they 
fhould  be  begun  and  prepared  for  the  rider  with  the 
fame  care,  gentlenefs,  and  caution,  as  if  they  had  ne- 
ver been  handled  or  backed,  in  order  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, which  might  elfe  arife  from  fkittifhnefs  or  other 
caufes :  and  as  it  is  proper  that  they  mould  be  taught 
the  figure  of  the  ground  they  are  to  go  upon  when 
they  are  at  firft  mounted,  they  mould  be  previoufly 
trotted  in  a  longe  on  circles,  without  any  one  upon 
them. 

The  manner  of  doing  this  is  as  follows  :  Put  an  eafy 
caveffon  upon  the  horfe's  nofe,  and  make  him  go  for- 
wards round  you,  ftanding  quiet  and  holding  the 
longe  ;  and  let  another  man,  if  you  find  it  neceflary, 
follow  him  with  a  whip.  All  this  muft  be  done  very 
gently,  and  but  a  little  at  a  time  :  for  more  horfes  are 
fpoiled  by  overmuch  work,  than  by  any  other  treat- 
ment whatever  ;  and  that  by  very  contrary  effects  ; 
for  fometimes  it  drives  them  into  vice,  madnefs,  and 
delpair,  and  often  ftupifies  and  totally  difpirits  them. 

The  firft  obedience  required  in  a  horfe  is  going  for- 
wards ;  till  he  perform  this  duty  freely,  never  even 
think  of  making  him  rein  back,  which  would  inevi- 
tably make  him  reftive:  as  foon  a»  he  goes  forwards 
readily,  ftop  and  carefs  him.  You  muft  remember  in 
this,  and  likewife  in  every  other  exercife,  to  ufe  him 
to  go  equally  well  to  the  right  and  left  ;  and  when  he 
obeys,  carefs  him  and  difmifs  him  immediately.  If  a 
horfe  that  is  very  young  takes  fright  and  ftands  ftill, 
lead  on  another  horfe  before  him,  which  probably  will 
induce  him  inftantly  to  follow.  Put  a  fnaffle  in  his 
mouth  ;  and  when  he  goes  freely,  faddle  him,  girting 
him  at  firft  very  loofe.  Let  the  cord,  which  you 
hold,  be  long  and  loofe  ;  but  not  fo  much  fo  as  to 
endanger  the  horfe's  entangling  his  legs  in  it.  It  muft 
be  obferved,  that  fmall  circles,  in  the  beginning,  would 
conftrain  the  horfe  too  much,  and  put  him  upon  de- 
fending himfelf.  No  bend  muft  be  required  at  firft : 
never  fufFer  him  to  gallop  falfe  ;  but  whenever  he  at- 
tempts it,  ftop  him  without  delay,  and  then  fet  him 
ofFafrefti.  If  he  gallops  of  his  own  accord,  and  true, 
permit  him  to  continue  it  -,  but  if  he  does  it  not  volun- 
Vol.  VIII. 


tarily,  do  not  demand  it  of  him  at  firft.  Should  he  Of  placing 
fly  and  jump,  make  the  cord  gently  upon  his  nofe  the  K-ldei\ 
without  jerking  it,  and  he  will  fall  into  his  trot  again. 
If  he  ftands  ftill,  plunges,  or  rears,  let  the  man  who 
holds  the  whip  make  a  noife  with  it ;  but  never  touch 
him  till  it  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  make  him  go  on. 
When  you  change  hands,  ftop  and  carefs  him,  and  en- 
tice him  by  fair  means  to  come  up  to  you  :  for  by  pre- 
fenting  yourfelf,  as  fome  do,  on  a  fudden  before  hor- 
fes, and  frightening  them  to  the  other  fide,  you  run 
a  great  rifk  of  giving  them  a  fhynefs.  If  he  keeps  his 
head  too  low,  (hake  the  caveffon  to  make  him  r.-.ife  it ; 
and  in  whatever  the  horfe  does,  whether  he  walks, 
trots,  or  gallops,  let  it  be  a  conftant  rule,  that  the 
motion  be  determined,  and  really  fuch  as  is  intended, 
without  the  leaft  fhuffling,  pacing,  or  any  other  irre- 
gular gait. 

SECT.  II.  The  Method  of  placing  the  Eider  and  ren- 
dering him  firm  on  Horfeback,  with  fome  occafienal 
InflruClions  for  Riders  and  the  Horfes. 

It  is  neceflary  that  the  greateft  attention,  and  the 
fame  gentlenefs  that  is  ufed  in  teaching  the  horfes, 
be  obferved  likewife  in  teaching  the  rider,  efpecially 
at  the  beginning.  Every  method  and  art  muft  be 
pradlifed  to  create  and  preferve,  both  in  man  and 
horfe,  all  poflible  feeling  and  fenfibiliiy  ;  contrary  to 
theufageofmoltriding-mafters,  whofeeminduftrioufly 
to  labour  at  abolifhing  thtfe  principles  both  in  the  one 
and  the  other.  As  fo  many  eflential  points  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  a  man  is  at  firft  placed  on 
horfeback,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  and  attended  to 
with  the  ftricteft  care  and  exactnefs. 

The  abfurd ity  of  putting  a  man,  who  perhaps  has 
never  before  been  upon  a  horfe,  on  a  rough  trotting 
horfe,  on  which  he  is  obliged  to  ftick  with  all  the 
force  of  his  arms  and  legs,  is  too  obvious  to  need  men- 
tioning. This  rough  work,  all  at  once,  is  plainly  as 
detrimental  at  firft,  as  it  is  excellent  afterwards  in  pro- 
per time.  No  man  can  be  either  well  or  firmly  feated 
on  horfeback,  unlefs  he  be  mafter  of  the  balance  of 
his  body,  quite  unconftrained,  with  a  full  pofleflloii 
of  himfelf,  and  at  his  eafe  ;  none  of  which  requilites 
can  he  enjoy,  if  his  attention  be  otherwife  engaged  ; 
as  it  mull  wholly  be  in  a  raw,  unfuppled,  and  un- 
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Of  placing  prepared  lad,  who  is  put  at  once  upon  a  rough  horfe  ; 
the  Rider,  jn  f^cfr  a  diilrefsful  ftate,  he  is  forced  to  keep  himfelf 
'V"""_v  '  on  at  any  rate,  by  holding  to  the  bridle  (at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  fenlibility  both  of  his  own  hand  and  the 
horfe's  mouth),  and  by  clinging  with  his  legs,  in 
danger  of  his  life,  and  to  the  certain  depravation  of  a 
right  feeling  in  the  horfe. 

The  firft  time  a  man  is  put  on  horfeback,  it  ought 
te  be  upon  a  very  gentle  one.  He  never  mould  be 
made  to  trot,  till  he  is  quite  eafy  jn  the  walk  ;  nor 
gallop,  till  he  is  able  to  trot  properly.  The  fame  muft 
be  obferved  in  regard  to  horfes  ;  they  fhould  never  be 
made  to  trot  till  they  are  obedient,  and  their  months 
are  well  formed  on  a  walk,  nor  to  be  made  to  gallop, 
till  the  fame  be  effected  on  a  trot.  When  he  is  ar- 
rived at  fuch  a  degree  of  firmnefs  in  his  feat,  the  more 
he  trots,  and  the  more  he  rides  rough  horfes,  the  bet- 
ter. This  is  not  only  the  bed  method,  but  alfo  the 
eufieft  and  the  fhortelt :  by  it  a  man  is  foon  made  fufii- 
ciently  an  horfeman  for  a  foldier  :  but  by  the  other 
deteftable  methods  that  are  commonly  ufed,  a  man, 
inftead  of  improving,  contracts  all  forts  of  bad  habits, 
and  rides  worfe  and  worfe  every  day  ;  the  horfe  too 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  unfit  for  ufe.  In  pro- 
ceeding according  to  the  manner  propofed,  a  man  is 
rendered  firm  and  eafy  upon  the  horfe,  both  his  own 
and  the  horfe's  fenfibility  is  preferved,  and  each  in  a 
fituation  fit  to  receive  and  practife  all  leifons  effectu- 
ally. 

Among  the  various  methods  that  are  ufed  of  pla- 
cing people  on  horfeback,  few  are  directed  by  reafon. 
Before  you  let  the  man  mount,  teach  him  to  know, 
and  always  to  examine,  if  the  curb  be  well  placed, 
(that  is,  when  the  horfe  has  a  bit  in  his  mouth,  which 
at  firft  he  fhould  not ;  but  only  a  fnafflc,  till  the  rider 
isfirm  in  his  feat,  and  the  horfealfofomewhat  taught)  : 
likewife  to  know  if  the  nofe-band  be  properly  tight  ; 
the  throat-band  looiifh  ;  and  the  mouth-piece  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low  in  the  horfe's  mouth,  but  right- 
ly put  fo  as  not  to  wrinkle  the  fkin  nor  to  hang  lax; 
the  girts  drawn  moderately,  but  not  too  tight  ;  and 
the  crupper  and  the  breaft-plate  properly  adjufted. 
A  very  good  and  careful  hand  may  venture  on  a  bit  at 
firft,  and  fucceed  with  it  full  as  well  as  by  beginning 
with  a  fnaifle  alone  ;  only  colts,  indeed,  it  is  better,  in 
all  fchools  whatfoever,  to  avoid  any  preffure  on  the 
bars  juft  at  firft,  which  a  curb,  though  ever  fo  deli- 
cately ufed,  muft  in  fome  degree  occafion.  When 
the  bridle,  &c.  have  been  well  looked  to,  let  the  man 
approach  the  horfe  gently  near  the  fhoulder  ;  then 
taking  the  reins'and  an  handful  of  the  mane  in  his  left 
hand,  let  him  put  his  foot  foftly  in  the  left  ftirrup,  by 
pulling  it  towards  him,  left  he  touch  the  horfe  with 
his  toe;  then  :  filing  himfelf  up,  let  him  reft  a  moment 
on  it,  with  his  body  upright,  but  not  ftiff ;  and  after 
that,  palling  his  right  leg  clear  over  the  faddle  without 
rubbing  againftany  thing,  let  him  feat  himfelf  gently 
down.  He  muft  be  cautious  not  to  take  the  reins  too 
ihort,  for  fear  of  making  the  horfe,  rear,  run,  or  fall 
back,  or  throw  up  his  head  ;  but  let  him  hold  them  of 
an  equal  length,  neither  tight  nor  flack,  and  with  the 
little  finger  betwixt  them.  It  is  fit  that  horfes  fhould 
be  accuftomed  to  ftand  ftill  to  be  mounted,  and  not  to 
Air  till  the  rider  pleafes.     All  foldiers  fhould  be  in- 


ftructed  to  mount  and  difmount  equally  welfon  both  Of  placing 
fides,  which  may  be  of  great  ufe  in  times  of  hurry  and  ^  Rider, 
confufion.  Then  place  the  man  in  his  faddle,  with  . 
his  body  rather  back,  arid  his  head  held  up  with  eafe, 
without  ftiffhefs  ;  feated  neither  forwards  nor  very 
backwards  ;  with  the  breaft  pufhed  out  a  little,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  likewife  a  little  forwards  ; 
the  thighs  and  legs  turned  in  without  conftraint, 
and  the  feet  in  a  ftraight  line,  neither  turned  in  nor 
out.  By  this  pofition,  the  natural  weight  of  the 
thighs  has  a  proper  and  fufficient  preffure  ofitfelf; 
and  the  legs  are  in  readinefs  to  act  when  called  upon  : 
they  muft  hang  down  eafily  and  naturally  ;  and  be  fo 
placed,  as  not  to  be  wriggling  about,  touching,  and 
tickling,  thehorfe's  fides,  but  always  near  them  in  cafe 
they  mould  be  wanted,  as  well  as  the  heels. 

The  body  muft  be  carefully  kept  eafy  and  firm,  and 
without  any  rocking  when  in  motion  ;  which  is  a  bad 
habit  very  eafily  contracted,  efpecially  in  galloping. 
The  left  elbow  muft  be  gently  leant  againft  the  body, 
a  little  forwards  :  unlefs  it  befo  retted,  the  hand  can- 
not be  fteady,  but  will  always  be  checking,  and  confe- 
quently  have  pernicious  effects  on  the  horfe's  mouth. 
And  the  hand  ought  to  be  of  equal  height  with  the 
elbow  ;  if  it  were  lower,  it  would  constrain  and  con- 
fine the  motion  of  the  horfe's  moulders  :  but,  as  the 
mouths  of  horfes  are  different,  the  place  of  the  hand 
alfo  muft  occafionally  differ  :  a  leaning,  low,  heavy, 
fore- head  requires  a  high  hand  ;  and  a  horfe  that 
pokes  out  his  nofe,  a  lo*  one.  The  right-hand  arm 
muft  be  placed  in  fymmetry  with  the  left ;  only  let 
the  right  hand  be  a  little  forwarder  or  backwarder, 
higher  or  lower,  as  occafions  may  require,  in  order 
that  both  hands  may  be  free  ;  both  arms  muft  be  a 
little  bent  at  the  elbow,  to  prevent  ftiffnefs. 

A  foldier 's  right  hand  mould  be  kept  unemployed 
in  riding  ;  it  carries  the  fword,  which  is  a  fufficient 
bufinefs  for  it. 

There  remains  one  farther  obfervatioa,  that  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  about  the  hand,  that  it  muft  be 
kept  clear  of  the  body  ;  i,  e.  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  forwards  from  it,  with  the  nails  turned  oppofite 
to  the  belly,  and  the  wrift  a  little  rounded  with  eafe  j 
a  polition  not  lefs  graceful  than  ready  for  llackening, 
tightening,  and  moving  the  reins  from  one  fide  to  the 
other,  as  may  be  found  neceifary. 

When  the  men  are  well  placed,  the^.mofe  rough 
trotting  they  have  without  ftirrups  the  better  ;  but 
with  a  ftrict  care  always,  that  their  pofition -be  pre- 
ferved very  exactly.  In  all  cafes,  great  care  mult  be 
taken  to  hinder  their  clinging  with  their  legs  :  in 
inert,  no  flicking  by  hands  or  legs  is  ever  to  be  al- 
lowed of  at  anytime.  If  the  motion  of  the  horfe  be 
too  rough,  flacken  it,  till  the  rider  grows  by  degrees 
more  firm  ;  and  when  he  is  quite  firm  and  eafy  on  his 
horfe  in  every  kind  of  motion,  ftirrups  may  be  given- 
him  ;  but  he  muft  never  leave  oft  trotting  often  with- 
out any. 

The  ftirrups  muft  neither  be  lhort  nor  long ;  but  of 
fuch  a  length,  that  when  the  rider,  being  well  placed, 
puts  his  feet  into  them  (about  one  third  of  the  length 
of  each  foot  from  the  point  of  it),  the  points  may  be 
between  two  and  three  inches  higher  than  the  heels. 
The  rider  muft  not  bear  upon  his  ftirrups,  but  only 
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Uftruc-      let  the  natural  weight  of  his  legs  reft  on  them  :  For 

tionscon-    if  he  bears  upon  them  he  would  be  raifed  above  and 

ceming      out  of  his  faddle  ;  which  mould  never  be,  except  in 

both  Man  charging  fword  in  hand,  with  the  body  inclined  for- 

and  Horfe.  war(js  at  tjje  very  initant  of  attaching.     Spurs  may 

be  given  as  foon  as  the  rider  is  grown  familiar  with 

ftirrups;  or  even  long  before,  if  his  legs  are  well 

placed.    - 

A  hand  mould  always  be  firm,  but  delicate  :  a 
horfe's  mouth  mould  never  befnrprifed  by  any  fudden 
transition  of  it,  either  from  flack  to  tight,  or  from 
tight  to  flack.  Every  thiag  in  horfemanfhip  muft  be 
effected  by  degrees,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  fpirit 
and  refolution.  That  hand  which,  by  giving  and 
taking  properly,  gains  its  point  with  the  leail  force, 
is  the  beft  ;  and  the  horfe's  mouth,  under  this  fame 
hand's  directions,  will  alfo  confequently  be  the  beft, 
fuppofing  equal  advantages  in  both  from  nature.  This 
principle  of  gentlenefs  mould  be  obferved  upon  all  oc- 
cafions  in  every  branch  of  horfemanfhip.  Sometimes 
the  right  hand  may  be  neceffary,  upon  fome  trouble- 
fome  horfes,  to  affift  the  left:  but  the  feldomer  this  is 
done,  the  better  ;  efpecially  in  a  foldier,  who  has  a 
fword  to  carry,  and  to  make  ufe  of. 

The  fnaffle  mufl  on  all  occafions  be  uppermost ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  reins  of  it  muft  be  above  thofe  of 
the  bridle,  whether  the  fnaffle  or  the  bit  be  ufed  fe- 
parately,  or  whether  they  be  both  ufed  together. 
When  the  rider  knows  enough,  and  the  horfe  is  fuffi- 
ciently  prepared  and  fettled  to  begin  any  work  to. 
wards  fuppling,  one  rein  muft  be  (hortened  according 
to  the  fide  worked  to  ;  but  it  mufl  never  be  fo  much 
fhortened,  as  to  make  the  whole  ftrength  reft  on  that 
rein  alone:  for,  not  to  mention  that  the  work  would 
be  falfe  and  bad,  one  fide  of  the  horfe's  mouth  would 
by  that  means  be  always  deadened;  whereas  on  the 
contrary,  it  fhould  always  be  kept  frefh  by  its  own 
play,  and  by  the  help  of  the  oppofite  rein's  acting 
delicately  in  a  fomewhat  fmaller  degree  of  tenfion  ; 
the  joint  effect  of  which  produces  in  a  horfe's  mouth 
the  proper,  gentle  and  eafy,  degree  of  appui  or  bear- 
ing. 

A  coward  and  a  madman  make  alike  bad  riders, 
and  are  both  alike  difcovered  and  %onfounded  by  the 
fuperior  fenfeof  the  creature  they  are  mounted  upon, 
who  is  equally  fpoilt  by  both,  though  in  very  different 
ways.  The  coward,  by  fuffering  the  animal  to  have 
his  own  way,  not  only  confirms  him  in  his  bad  habits, 
but  creates  new  ones  in  him  :  and  the  madman  by 
falfe  and  violent  motions  and  corrections,  drives  the 
horfe,  through  defpair,  into  every  bad  and  vicious 
trick  that  rage  can  fuggeit. 

It  is  very  requifite  in  horfemanfhip,  that  the  hand 
and  legs  fhould  act  in  correfpondence  with  each  other 
in  every  thing;  the  latter  always fubfervient  and  af- 
fiftanttothe  former.  Upon  circles,  in  walking,  trot- 
ting, or  galloping,  the  outward  leg  is  the  only  one  to 
be  ufed,  and  that  only  for  a  moment  at  a  time,  in  order 
to  fet  off  the  horfe  true,  or  put  himright  if  he  he  falfe; 
and  as  foon  as  that  is  done,  it  muft  be  taken  away 
again  immediately  ;  but  if  the  horfe  be  lazy,  or  other- 
wife  retains  himfelf,  both  legs  muft  be  ufed  and  preffed 
to  his  fides  at  the  fame  time  together.     The  lefs  the 
tegs  are  fifed  in  general,  the  better.     Very  delicate 
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good  riders,  with  horfes  they  have  drefTed  themfclves,  Inftruc- 
will  fcarcely  ever  want  their  help.     By  the  term  out-  tions  con- 
•wardis  underftood  the  fide  which  is  more  remote  from  •etmag 
the  centre;  and  by  inward  is  meant  the  fide  next  10  hotjV?*5 
the  centre.  In  reining  back,  the  rider  fhould  be  care-         " 
ful  not  to  ufe  his  legs,  unlefs  the  horfe  backcth  on  his 
fhoulders  ;  in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  both  applied 
gently  at  the  fame  time,  and  correfpond  with  the  hand. 
If  the  horfe  refufe  to  back  at  all,  the  rider's  legs  muft 
be  gently  approached,  till  the  horfe  lifts  up  a  leg,  as 
if  to  go  forwards  ;  at  which  time,  when  that  leg  is  in 
the  air,  the  rein  of  the  fame  fide  with  that  leg  which 
is  lifted  up,  will  eafily  bring  the  fame  leg  backwards, 
and  accordingly  oblige  the  horfe  to  back  ;   but  if  the 
horfe  offers  to  rear,  the  legs  muft  beinflantly  removed 
away.  The  inward  rein  muft  be  tighter  on  circles,  fo 
that  the  horfe  may  bend  and  look  inwards  ;  and  the 
outward  one  crofted  over  a  little  towards  it ;  and  both 
held  in  the  left  hand. 

Let  the  man  and  horfe  begin  on  very  flow  motions, 
that  they  may  have  lime  to  understand  and  reflect  on 
what  is  taught  them  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  effects 
of  the  reins  are  better  comprehended,  and  the  manner 
of  working  becomes  more  familiar,  the  quicknefs  of 
motioa  muft  be  increafed.    Every  rider  muft  learn  to 
feel,  without  the  help  of  the  eye,  when  a  horfe  goes 
falfe,  and  remedy  the  fault  accordingly:  this  is  an  in- 
telligence,which  nothingbut  practice,  application, and 
attention,  can  give,  in  the  beginning  on  flow  motions. 
A  horfe  may  not  only  gallop  falfe,  but  alfo  trot  and 
walk  falfe.     If  a  horfe  gallops  falfe,  that  is  to  fay,  if 
going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  the  left  leg,  or  if 
going  to  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right ;  or  in  cafe 
he  is  difunited,  I.  e.  he  leads  with  the  oppafite  leg 
behind  to  that  which  he  leads  with  before  ;  ftop  him 
immediately,  and  puthimoff  again  properly.  The  me- 
thod of  effecting  this,  is  by  approaching  your  outward 
leg,  and  putting  your  hand  outwards;  ftill  keeping 
the  inward  rein  the  fhorter,  and  the  horfe's  head  in- 
wards, if  poffible:  and  if  he  fhould  ftill  reftft,  then 
bend  and  pull  his  head  outwards  alfo  ;  but  replace 
it  again,  bent  properly  inwards,  the  moment  he  goes 
offtrae.     A  horfe  is'faidto  be  difunited  to  the  right, 
when  going  to  the  right,  and  confequently  leading  with 
the  right  leg  before,   he  leads  with  the  left  behind  ; 
and  is  faid  to  be  difunited  to  the  left,  when  going  to 
the  left,  and  confequently  leading  with  the  left  leg 
before,  lie  leads  with  the  right  behind.  A  horfe  may 
at  the  fame  time  be  both  falfe  and  difunited  ;  in  cor- 
recting both  which  faults,  the  fame  method  muft  be 
ufed.     He  is  both  falfe  and  difunited  to  the  right, 
when  in  going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  the  left  leg 
before,  and  the  right  behind  ;  notwithstanding  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  his 
belly  than  the  lefr,becaufe  the  horfe  is  working  to  the 
rio-ht :  And  he  is  falfe  and  difunited  to  the  left,  when 
in  going  to  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right  leg  before 
and  the  left  behind  ;  notwithftanding,  as  above,  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  his 
belly  than  the  right,  becaufe  the  horfe  is  working  to 
the  left. 

In  teaching  men  a  right  feat  on  horfeback,  the 
oreateft  attention  muft  be  given  to  prevent  ftiffnefs 
and  fticking  by  force  in  any  manner  upon  any  occt- 
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Offuppling  fion  :  ftiffnefs  difgraces  evfry  right  work;  and  ftick- 
t  Horfes.  ing  ferves  only  to  throw  a  man  (when  difplaced)  a 
great  diftance  from  his  horfe  by  the  fpring  he  muft  go 
off  with  :  whereas  by  a  proper  equilibrating  pofition 
of  the  body,  and  by  the  natural  weight  only  of  the 
thighs  he  cannot  but  be  firm  and  fecure  in  his  feat. 

As  the  menjaecome  more  firm,  and  the  horfes  more 
fupple  it  is  proper  to  make  the  circles  lefs ;  but  not 
too  much  fo,  for  fear  of  throwing  the  horfes  forwards 
upon  their  moulders. 

Some  horfes,  when  firfl  the  bit  is  put  into  their 
mouths,  if  great  care  be  not  taken,  will  put  their  heads 
very  low.  With  fuch  horfes  raife  your  right  hand 
with  the  bridoon  in  it,  and  play  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  bit  in  the  left  hand,  giving  and  taking. 

On  circles,  the  rider  mud  lean  his  body  inwards  ; 
unlefs  great  attention  be  given  to  make  him  do  it,  he 
will  be  perpetually  lofing  his  feat  outwards.  It  is 
fcarce  poffible  for  him  to  be  difplaced,  if  he  leans  his 
body  properly  inwards. 

Sect.  III.  The  Method  offuppling  Horfes  with  Men 
upon  them,  by  the  Epaule  en  dedans,  &c.  with 
and  without  a  Longe,  on  Circles  and  on  flraight 
Lines. 

When  a  horfe  is  well  prepared  and  fettled  in  all 
his  motions,  and  the  rider  firm,  it  will  be  proper  then 
to  proceed  on  towards  a  further  fuppling  and  teaching 
of  both. 

In  fetting  out  upon  this  newwork,  begin  by  bring- 
ing the  horfe's  head  a  little  more  inwardthan  before, 
pulling  the  inward  rein  gently  to  you  by  degrees. 
When  this  is  done,  try  to  gain  a  little  on  the  moul- 
ders, by  keeping  the  inward  rein  the-fhorter,  as  be- 
fore, and  the  outward  one  croffed  over  towards  the 
inward  one.  The  intention  of  thefe  operations  is  this : 
The  inward  rein  ferves  to  bring  in  the  head,  and  pro- 
cures the  bend ;  whilft  the  outward  one,  that  is  a 
little  eroded,  tends  to  make  that  bend  perpendicular 
and  as  it  fhould  be,  that  is  to  fay,  to  reduce  the  nofe 
and  the  forehead  to  be  in  a  perpendicular  line  with 
each  other  :  it  alfo  ferves,  if  put  forwards,  as  well  as 
alfo  crolTed,  to  put  the  horfe  forwards,  if  found  necef- 
fary  ;  which  is  often  requifite,  many  horfes  being  apt 
in  this  and  other  works  rather  to  lofe  their  ground 
backwards  than  otherwife,  when  they  mould  rather 
advance  ;  if  the  nofe  were  drawn  in  towards  the  breaft 
beyond  the  perpendicular,  it  would  confine  the  motion 
of  the  moulders,  and  have  other  bad  effects.  All  other 
bends,  befides  what  are  above  fpecified,  are  falfe.  The 
outward  rein,  being  crofled,  not  in  a  forward  fenfe, 
but  rather  a  little  backwards,  ferves  alfo  to  prevent 
the  outward  fhoulder  from  getting  too  forwards,  and 
makes  it  approach  the  inward  one  ;  which  facilitates 
the  inward  leg's  croffing  over  the  outward  one, which 
is  the  motion  that  fo  admirably  fupples  the  ihoulders. 
Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  inward  leg  pafs  over  the 
outward  one,  without  touching  it :  this  inward  leg's 
croffing  over  muft  be  helped  alfo  by  the  inward  rein, 
which  you  muft  crofs  towards  and  over  the  outward 
rein  every  time  the  outward  leg  comes  to  the  ground, 
in  order  to  lift  and  help  the  inward  leg  over  it :  at 
any  other  time,  but  juft  when  the  outward  leg  comes 
to  the  ground,  it  would  be  wrong  to  crofs  the  inward 


rein,  or  to  attempt  to  lift  up  the  inward  leg  by  it ;  Directions 
nay,  it  would  be  demanding  an  abfolute  impoffibility,    f°r  Men 
and  lugging  about  the  reins  and  horfe  to  no  purpofe  :  a°d  Horfet., 
becaufe  in  this  cafe,  a  very  great  part  of  the  horfe's 
weight  refting  then  upon  that  leg,  would  render  fuch 
an  attempt  not  only  fruitlefs,  but  alfo  prejudicial  to 
the  fenfibility  of  the  mouth,  and  probably  oblige  him 
to  defend  himfelf:  and,  moreover,  it  would  put  the 
horfe  under  a  neceffity  of  ftraddling  before,  and  alfo  of 
leading  with  the  wrong  leg,  without  being  productive 
of  any  fuppling  motion  whatfover. 

When  the  horfe  is  thus  far  familiarly  accuftomed  to 
what  you  have  required  of  him,  then  proceed  to  effect 
by  degrees  the  fame  croffing  in  his  hinder  legs.  By 
bringing  in  the  fore  legs  more,  you  will  of  courfe  en- 
gage the  hinder  ones  in  the  fame  work  ;  if  they  refift, 
the  rider  muft  bring  both  reins  more  inwards  ;  and,  if  - 
neceffary,  put  back  alfo,  and  approach  his  inward  leg 
to  the  horfe  ;  and  if  the  horfe  throws  out  his  croup  too 
far,  the  rider  muft  bring  both  reins  outwards,  and,  if 
abfolutely  neceffary,  he  muft  alfo  make  ufe  of  his  out- 
ward leg,  in  order  to  replace  the  horfe  properly  :  ob- 
ferving  that  the  croup  fhould  always  be  confiderably 
behind  the  fhoulders,  which  in  all  actions  muft  go  firft  •* 
and  the  moment  that  the  horfe  obeys,  the  rider  mufl 
put  his  hand  and  leg  again'in  their  ufual  pofition. 

Nothing  is  more  ungraceful  in  itfelf,  more  detri- 
mental to  a  man's  feat,  or  more  deftructive  of  the  fen- 
fibility of  a  horfe's  fides,  than  a  continual  wriggling 
unfettlednefs  in  a  horfeman's  legs,  which  prevents 
the  horfe  from  ever  going  a  moment  together  true, 
fteady,  or  determined. 

A  horfe  fhould  never  be  turned,  without  firft  mov- 
ing a  ftep  forwards  :  and  when  it  is  doing,  the  rider 
muft  not  lift  his  elbow,,  and  difplace  himfelf;  amotion 
only  of  the  hand  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other  being 
fufficient  for  that  purpofe.  It  muft  alfo  be  a  conftant 
rule,  never  to  fuffer  a  horfe  to  be  flopped,  mounted, 
of  difmounted,  but  when  he  is  well  placed.  The 
flower  the  motions  are  when  a  manor  horfe  is  taught 
any  thing,  the  better. 

At  firft,  the  figures  worked  upon  muft  be  great, 
and  afterwards  made  lefs  by  degrees,  according  to  the 
improvement  which  the  man  and  horfe  make  ;  and  the 
cadenced  pace  alfo,  which  they  work  in,  muft  be  ac- 
cordingly augmented.  The  changes  from  one  fide 
to  the  other,  muft  be  in  a  bold  determined  trot,  and  at 
firft  quite  flraight  forwards,  without  demanding  any 
fide-motion  on  ^two  piftes,  which  is  very  neceffary  to 
require  afterwards  when  the  horfe  is  fufficiently 
fuppled.  By  two  piftes  is  meant,  when  the  fore-parts 
and  hinder  parts  do  not  follow,  but  defcribe  two 
different  lines. 

In  the  beginning,  a  longe  is  ufeful  on  circles,  and 
alfo  on  flraight  lines,  to  help  both  the  rider  and  the 
horfe  ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  are  grown  morein- 
telligent,  they  fhould  go  alone.  At  the  end  of  the 
leffon,  rein  back  ;  then  put  the  horfe,  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  forwards,  by  approaching  both  legs  gently  to 
his  fides,  and  playing  with  the  bridle  :  if  he  rears,  pufh 
him  out  immediately  into  a  full  trot.  Shaking  the  ca- 
vejfon  on  the  horfe's  nofe,  and  alfo  putting  one's  felf 
before  him  and  rather  near  to  him, will  generally  make 
him  back,  though  he  otherwife  refufe  to  do  ic :  and 
moreover  a  flight  ufe  and  approaching  of  the  rider's 
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Of  Head  to  legs,  will  fometimes  be  neceflary  in  backing,  in  order 
the  Wall,    to  prevent  the  horfe  from  doing  it  too  much  upon  his 

*c> ihoulders  ;  but  the  preflure  of  the  legs  ought  to  be  very 

^  "  fmall,  and  taken  quite  away  the  moment  that  he  puts 
himfelf  enough  upon'his  haunches.  If  the  horfe  does 
not  back  upon  a  ftraightline  properly,  the  rider  muft 
not  be  permitted  to  have  recourfe  immediately  to  his 
leg,  and  fo  diftort  himfelf  by  it ;  but  firft  try,  if  crofling 
over  his  hand  and  reins  to  which  ever  fide  may  be  ne- 
ceflary, will  not  be  alone  fufficient :  which  moft  fre- 
quently it  will ;  if  not,  then  employ  the  leg. 

After  a  horfe  is  well  prepared  and  fettled,  and  goes 
freely  on  in  all  hisfeveral  paces,  he  ought  to  be  in  all 
his  works  kept,  to  a  proper  degree,  upon  his  haunch- 
es, with  his  hinder  legs  well  placed  under  him ; 
whereby  he  will  be  always  pleafant  to  himfelf  and  his 
xider,  will  be.  light  in  hand,  and  ready  to  execute 
whatever  may  be  demanded  of  him,  with  facility,  vi- 
gour, and  qtiicknefs. 

The  common  method  that  is  ufed,  of  forcing  a  horfe 
Jidewife,  is  a  moft  glaring  abfurdity,  and  very  hurtful 
to  the  animal  in  its  confequences ;  for  inftead  of  fnp- 
pling  him,  it  obliges  him  to  ftiffen  and  defend  him- 
felf, and  often  makes  a  creature  that  is  naturally  be- 
nevolent, reftive,  frightened,  and  vicious. 

For  horfes,  whohave  very  long  andhigh  fore-hands, 
and  who  poke  out  their  nofes,  a  running  fhaftie  is  of 
excellent  ufe ;  but  for  fuch  as  bore  and  keep  their 
heads  low,  a  common  one  is  preferable  ;  though  any 
horfe's  head  indeed  may  be  kept  up  alfo  with  a  run- 
ning one,  by  the  rider's  keeping  his  hands  very  high 
and  forwards :  but  wherever  either  is  ufed  alone  with- 
out a  bridle  upon  horfes  that  carry  their  heads  low 
and  that  bore,  it  muft  be  fawed  about  from  one  iide  to 
the  other. 

This  leflbn  of  the  epaule  en  dedans  fliould  be  taught 
to  fuch  people  as  are  likely  to  become  ufeful  in  help- 
ing to  teach  men  and  to  break  horfes  ;  and  the  more 
of  fuch  that  can  be  found  th  e  better :  none  others  ihould 
ever  be  fuffere<d  upon  any  occafion  to  let  their  horfes 
look  any  way  befides  the  way  they  are  going.  But  all 
horfes  whatever,  as  likewife  all  men  who  are  deligned 
for  the  teaching  others,  muft  go  thoroughly  and  per- 
fectly through  this  excellent  leflbn,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  intelligent  instructors,  and  often  practife  it 
too  afterwards ;  and  when  that  is  done,  proceed  to 
and  be  finifhed  by  the  leflbns  of  head  and  tail  to  the 
wall. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Head  to  the  Wall,  and  of  the  Croup 
to  the  Wall. 

This  leflbn  fliould  be  practifed  immediately  after 
that  of  the  epaule  en  dedans,  in  order  to  place  the  horfe 
properly  the  way  he  goes,  &c.  The  difference  between 
the  head  to  the  wall,  and  the  croup  to  the  wall,  con- 
fifts  in  this :  in  the  former,  the  fore-parts  are  more  re- 
mote from  the  centre,  and  go  over  more  ground  ;  in 
the  latter,  the  hinder  parts  are  more  remote  from  the 
centre,  and  confequently  go  over  more  ground  :  and 
both,  as  likewife  in  all  other  leflbns,  the  moulders  muft 
go  firft.  In  riding-horfes,  the  head  to  the  wall  is 
the  eafier  leflbn  of  the  two  at  firft,  the  line  to  be 
worked  upon  being  marked  by  the  wall,  not  far  from 
his  head. 
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The  motion  of  the  legs  to  the  right,  is  the  fame  as  Of  Head  to 
that  of  the  epaule  en  dedans  to  the  left,  and  fo  vice  per-  the  Wall, 
fa;  but  the  bead  is  always  bent  and  turned  different-  &e- 

ly :  in  the  epaule  en  dedans,  the  horfe  looks  the  con-  ' *""~""' 

trary  way  to  that  which  he  goes ;  in  this,  he  looks 
the  way  he  is  going. 

In  the  beginning,  very  Httle  bend  muft  be  required  ; 
too  much  at  once  would  aftonilh  the  horfe,  and  make 
him  defend  himfelf:  it  is  to  be  augmented  by  degrees. 
If  rhe  horfe  abfolutely  refufes  to  obey,  it  is  a  f,gn  that 
either  he  or  his  rider  has  not  been  fumciently  prepared 
by  previous  leflbns.  It  may  happen,  that  weaknefs  or 
a  hurt  in  fome  part  of  the  body,  or  fometimes  temper, 
though  feldom,  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  horfe's  de- 
fending himfelf:  it  is  the  rider's  bufmefs  to  find  out 
from  whence  the  obftacle  arifes  ;  and  if  he  finds  it  to 
be  from  the  firft  mentioned  caufe,  the  previous  leflbns 
muft  be  refumed  again  for  fome  time  ;  if  from  the  fe- 
cond,  proper  remedies  muft  be  applied  ;  and  if  from 
the  laft  caufe,  when  all  fair  means  that  can  be  tried 
have  failed,  proper  corrections  withcoolnefs  and  judg- 
ment muft  be  ufed.     . 

In  practifing  this  leflbn  to  the  right,  bend  the 
horfe  to  the  right  with  the  right  rein  ;  helping  the 
left  leg  over  the  right  (at  the  time  when  the  right 
leg  is  juft  come  to  the  ground),  with  the  left  rein 
croffed  towards  the  right,  and  keeping  the  right  fhoul- 
der  back  with  the  right  rein  towards  your  body,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  left  leg's  crofling  over  the  right ; 
and  fo  likewife  vice  verfa  to  the  left,  each  rein  help- 
ing the  other  by  their  properly  mixed  effects.  In 
working  to  the  right,  the  rider's  left  leg  helps  the 
hinder-parts  on  to  the  right,  and  his  right  leg  flops 
them  if  they  get  too  forwards;  and  io  vice  verfa  to 
the  left:  but  neither  ought  to  be  ufed,  till  the  hand 
being  employed  in  a  proper  manner  has  failed,  or  finds 
that  a  greater  force  is  neceflary  to  bring  about  what 
is  required  than  it  can  effect  alone  :  for  the  legs 
ihould  not  only  be  correfponding  with,  but  alfo  fub- 
fervientto,  the  hand;  and  all  unneceflary  aids,  as  well 
as  all  force,  ought  always  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
poffible. 

In  the  execution  of  all  leflbns,  the  equilibre  of  the 
rider's  body  is  of  great  life  to  the  horfe  :  it  ought  al- 
ways to  go  with  and  accompany  every  motion  of  the 
animal  ;  when  to  the  right,  to  the  right;  and  when 
to  the  left,  to  the  left. 

Upon  all  horfes,  in  every  leflbn, and  action,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  there  i3  no  horfe  but  has  his  own 
peculiar  appui  or  degree  of  bearing,  and  alfo  a  fenfi- 
bility  of  mouth,  as  likewife  a  rate  of  his  own,  which 
it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  rider  to  difcover  and 
make  himfelf  acquainted  with.  A  bad  rider  always 
takes  offat  lcift  the  delicacy  of  both,  if  not  abfolutely 
deftroys  it.  The  horfe  will  inform  his  rider  when  he 
has  got  his  proper  bearing  in  the  mouth,  by  playing 
pleafantly  and  fteadily  with  his  bit,  and  by  the  fpray 
about  his  chaps.  A  delicate  and  good  hand  will  not 
only  always  preferve  a  light  appui,  or  bearing,  in  its 
fenlibility  ;  but  alfo  of  a  heavy  one,  whether  naturally 
fo  or  acquired,  make  a  light  one.  The  lighter  this 
appui  can  be  made,  the  better  ;  provided  that  the 
rider's  hand  correfponds  with  it ;  if  it  does  not,  the 
more  the  horfe  is  properly  prepared,  fo  much  the 
worfe.    Inftances  of  this  inconvenience  of  the  beft  of 

appuis. 
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To  make  appuis,  when  the  rider  is  not  equally  taught  with  the 
Horfes  horfe,  may  be  feen  every  day  in  fome  gentlemen,  who 
ftand  Fire,  try  to  get  their  horfes  bitted  as  they  call  it,  without 
being  fuitably  prepared  themfelves  for  riding  them  ; 
the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  they  ride  in  danger 
of  breaking  their  necks  ;  till  at  length,  after  much 
hauling  about,  and  by  the  joint  infenfibility  and  igno- 
rance of  themfelves  and  their  grooms,  the  poor  animals 
gradually  become  mere  fenfelefs  unfeeling  polls  ;  and 
thereby  grow,  what  they  call,  fettled.  When  the 
proper  appui  is  found,  and  made  of  courfe  as  light  as 
poffible,  it  in  it  ft  not  be  kept  duly  fixed,  without  any 
variation,  but  be  played  with  ;  otherwife  one  equally- 
continued  ten/ion  of  reins  would  render  both  the  ri- 
der's hand  and  the  horfe's  mouth  very  dull.  The 
flighted  and  frequent  giving  and  taking  is  therefore 
neceffary  to  keep  both  perfect. 

Whatever  pace  or  degree  of  quicknefs  you  work  in, 
(be  it  ever  fo  fad,  or  ever  fo  flow),  it  muft  be  ca- 
denced  ;  time  is  as  neceffary  for  a  horfeman  as  for  a 
tnulician. 

This  leflbn  of  the  head  and  of  the  tail  to  the  wall, 
muft  be  taught  every  foldier  :  fcarce  any  manoeuvre 
can  be  well  performed  without  it.  In  clofing  and  o- 
pening  of  files,  it  is  almoft  every  moment  wanted. 

Sect.  V.     The  Method  of  making  Horfes  ftand  Fire, 
Noifes,  Alarms,  Sights,  Sec. 

In  order  to  make  horfes  ftand  fire,  the  found  of 
drums,  and  all  forts  of  different  noifes,  you  muft  ufe 
them  to  it  by  degrees  in  the  ftable  at  feeding-time; 
and  inftead  of  being  frightened  at  it,  they  will  foon 
come  to  like  it  as  a  fignal  for  eating. 

With  regard  to  fads  hprfes  as  are  afraid  of  burning 
objects,  begin  by  keeping  them  ftill  at  a  certain  dif- 
tance  from  fome  lighted  ftraw  :  carefs  the  horfe  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  bis  fright  diminifhes,  approach  gra- 
dually the  burning  ftraw  very  gently,  and  increafe  the 
fize  of  it.  By  this  moans  he  will  very  quickly  be 
brought  to  be  fo  familiar  with  it,  as  to  walk  undaunt- 
ed even  through  it. 

-As  to  horfes  that  are  agt  to  lie  down  in  the  water, 
if  animating  them,  and  attacking  them  vigoroufly, 
fhould  fail  of  the  defired  effect,  then  break  a  flraw- 
bottle  full  of  water  upon  their  heads,  and  let  the  water 
mu  into  their  ears,  which  is  a  thing  they  apprehend 
very  much. 

All  troop-horfes  muft  be  taught  to  ftand  quiet  and 
ftill  when  they  are  fhot  off  from,  to  flop  tha  moment 
you  prefent,  and  not  to  move  after  firing  till  they  are 
required  to  do  it ;  this  leflbn  ought  efpecially  to  be 
obferved  in  light  troops  :  in  fhort,. the  horfes  muft  be 
taught  to  be  fo  cool -and  undiflurbed,  as  to  fuffer  the 
rider  to  act  upon  him  with  the  fame  freedom  as  if  he 
was  on  foot.  Patience,  coolnefs,  and  temper,  are  the 
only  means  requifite  for  accomplifhing  this  end.  Be- 
gin by  walking  the  horfe  gently,  then  flop  and  keep 
him  from  flirting  for  fome  time,  fo  as  to  accuflotn 
him  by  degrees  not  to  have  the  leaft  idea  of  moving 
without  orders  :  if  he  does,  then  bac^:  him  ;  and 
1  when  you  ftop  him,  and  he  is  quite  ftill,  leave  the 
reins  quite  loofe. 

To  ufe  a  horfe  to  fire-arms,  firft  put  a  piftol  or  a 
carabine  in  the  manger  with  his  feed  ;  then  ufe  him 
to  the  found  of  the  lock  and  the  pan  ;  after  which, 


when  you  are  upon  him,  fhow  the  piece  to  him,  pre-  To  make 
fenting  it  forwards,  fometimes  on  one  fide,  fometimes  Horfes 
on  the  other :  when  he  is  thus  far  reconciled,  proceed  ftand  Fire, 
to  flafh  in  the  pan  ;  after  which,  put  a  fmall  charge  , 
into  the  piece,  and  fo  continue  augmenting  it  by  de- 
grees to  the  quantity  which  is  commonly  ufed  :  if  he 
feems  uneafy,  walk  him  forward  a  few  fteps  flowly ; 
and   then  ftop,  back,  and   carefs  him.     Horfes  are 
often  alfo  difquieted  and  unfteady  at  the  cla{h,  and 
drawing,  and  returning  of  fword.s  ;  all  which  they 
muft  be  familiarized  to  by  little  and  little,  by  frequen- 
cy and  gentlenefs. 

It  is  very  expedient  for  all  cavalry  in  general,  but 
particularly  for  light  cavalry,  that  their  horfes  fhould 
be  very  ready  and  expert  in  leaping  over  ditches,  h  ed- 
ges, gates,  &c.  The  leaps,  of  whatever  fort  they  are, 
which  the  horfes  are  brought  to  in  the  beginning, 
ought  to  be  very  fmall  ones  ;  the  riders  muft  keep  their 
bodies  back,  raife  their  hands  a  little  in  order  to  help 
the  fore-parts  of  the  horfe  up,  and  be  very  attentive 
to  their  equilibre.  It  is  beft  to  begin  at  a  low  bar  co- 
vered with  furze,  which  pricking  the  horfe's  legs,  if 
he  does  not  raife  himfelf  fufficiently,  prevents  his  con- 
tracting a  fluggifh  and  dangerous  habit  of  touching, 
as  he  goes  over,  which  any  thing  yielding  and  not 
pricking  would  give  him  a  cuftom  of  doing.  Let  the 
ditches  you  firft  bring  horfes  to  be  narrow ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  let  the  increafe  be  made  by 
degrees.  Accuftom  them  to  come  up  to  every  thing 
which  they  are  to  leap  over,  and  to  ftand  coolly  at  it 
for  fome  time  ;  and  then  to  raife  themfelves  gently  up 
in  order  toform  to  themfelves  an  idea  of  the  diftance. 
When  they  leap  well  ftanding,  then  ufe  them  to  walk 
gently  up  to  the  leap,  and  to  go  over  it  without  firft 
halting  at  it ;  and  after  that  practice  is  familiar  to 
them,  repeat  the  like  in  a  gentle  trot,  and  fo  by  de- 
grees fafter  and  fafter,  till  at  length  it  is  as  familiar  to 
them  to  leap  flying  on  a  full  gallop  as  any  other  way  ; 
all  which  is  to  be  acquired  with  great  facility  by  calm 
and  foft  means,  without  any  hurry. 

As  horfes  are  naturally  apt  to  be  frightened  at  the 
fight  and  fmell  of  dead  horfes,  it  is  advifable  to  habi- 
tuate them  to  walk  over  and  leap  over  carcafes  of 
dead  horfes  :  and  as  they  are  particularly  terrified  at 
this  fight,  the  greater  gentlenefs  ought  confequently 
to  be  ufed. 

Horfes  fhould  alfo  be  accuftom ed  to  fwim,  which 
often  may  be  neceffary  upon  fervice  ;  and  if  the  men 
and  horfes  both  are  not  ufed  to  it,  both  may  be  fre- 
quently liable  to  perifli  in  the  water.  A  very  fmall 
portion  of  ftrength  is  fufficient  to  guide  a  horfe,  any- 
where indeed,  but  particularly  in  the  water,  where 
they  muft  be  permitted  to  have  their,. heads,  and  be 
no- ways  conftrained  in  any  fhape. 

The  nnreafonable  rage  in  Britain  of  cutting  off  all 
extremities  from  horfes,  is  in  all  cafes  a  very  pernicious 
cuftom.  It  is  particularly  fo  in  regard  to.  a  .troop- 
horfe's  tail.  It  is  almoft  incredible,  how  much  they 
fuffer  at  the  picket  far  want  of  it :  conflantly  fretting, 
and  fweating,  kicking  about  and  laming  one  another, 
tormented,  and  flung  off  their  meat,  miferable,  and 
helplefs  ;  whilft  other  horfes,  with  their  tails  on, 
brufh  off  all  flies,  are  coo]  and  at  their  eafe,  and  mend 
daily;  whilft  the  docked  ones  grow  every  hour  more 
aud  more  out  of  condition. 

Sect. 
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Of  reining  Sect.  VI.    The  Method  of  reining  back,— and  ofmov-  to  undergo  and  consequently  to  profit  by  all  leflbns  ■ 
>ck>  &-  .      "'g  forwards   immediately  ajter  ;—of  Piafing)—of  and  is  far  preferable  to  the  belt  natured   weak  one 
Pillars,  &c.  upon  earth.     Pat  ence  and  attention  are  never  failing 
-   .-                   ,  ,         .   .       ,      ,      .,  ,  means  to  reclaim  inch  a  horfe  :  in  whatsoever  manner 
Never  finiffi  your  work  byrcimng  back  with  hor-  he  defends  himfelf,  bring  him  back  frequently  with 
fes  .hat  have  any  difpofition  towards  retaining  them-  gentlenefs  (not  however  without  having  given  him 
felyes;   but  always  move  them  forwa  ds,  and  a  little  proper  enablement  if  neceilary)  to  the  leiion  which 
upon  the  haunches  alfo,  after  it,  before  you  dif  mount,  he  feems  moil   averfe  to.      Horfes   are  by  degrees 
(unlcfs  they  retain  themfelves  very  much  indeed,  in  made  obedient,   through  the  hope  of  recomienfe  and 
which  cafe  nothing  at  all  muft  be  demanded  from  the  the  fear  of  punishment :  how  to  mix  theie  t  .0  motives 
haunches).     This  leffon  of  reining  back,  and  piafing,  judiciously  together,  is  a  very  difficult  matter  ;  it  re- 
is  excellent  to  conclude  with,  and  puts  an  horfe  well  quires  much  thought  and  practice  ;  and  not  only  a 
and  properly  on  the  haunches:  it  may  be  done,  ac-  good  head,   but  a  good  heart  likewise.     The  cooleft 
cording  a&  horfes  are  more  or  lefs  fuppled,  either  go-  and  beft  natured  rider  will  always  fucceed  belt.     By 
ing  forward,    backing,  or  in  the  fame  place:  if  it  is  a  dexterous  ufe  of  the  incitements  «bovementioued 
done  well  advancing,  or  at  moll  on  the  fame  fpot,  it  you  will  gradually  bring  the  horfe  to  temper  and  ooe- 
is  full  fufiicient  for  a  foldier's  horfe  :  For  to  piafe  in  dience  ;  mere  force,  and  want  of  fkill  and  coolnefs 
backing,  is  rather  too  much  to  be  expected  in   the  would  only  tend  to  confirm  him  in  his  bad  tricks.  If  he 
hurry  which  cannot  but  attend  fuch  numbers  both  of  be  impatient  or  choleric,  never  ftrike  him,  i-nlefs  he 
men  and  horfes  as  muft  be  taught  together  in  regi-  abfolutely  refufe  to  go  forwards  ;  which  you  mnft  re- 
ments.     This  leffon  muft  never  be  attempted  at  all,  folutely  oblige  him  to  do,  and  which  will  be  of  itielf 
till  horfes  are  very  well  fuppled,  and  fomewhat  ac-  a  correction,  by  preventing  his  having  time  to  medi- 
cuftomed  to  be  put  together  ;  otherwife  it  will  have  tate  and  put  in  execution  any  defence  by  retaining 
very  bad  conferences,  and  create  reftivenefs.  If  they  himfelf.     Refinance  in  horfes,  you  muft  confuler,  is 
refufe  to  back,  and  ftand  motionlefs,  the  rider's  legs  fometim.es  a  mark  ©f  ftreugth  and  vigour,  and  pro- 
mull  be  approached  with  the  greateft  gentlenefs  to  the  ceeds  from  fpirit,  as  well  as  ibmetimes  from  vice  and 
horfe'*  fides  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  hand  is  acting  weaknefs.     Weaknefs  frequently  drives  horfes  into 
on  the  reins  to  folicit  the  horfe's  backing.    This  fel-  vicioufntfs,  when  any  thing  wherein  ftrcngth  is  necef- 
dom  fails  of  procuring  the  defired  effedt,  by  railing  fary  is  demanded  from  them  ;  nay,  it  inevitably  muft; 
one  of  the  horfe's  fore-legs,  which  being  in  the  air,  great  care  therefore  Should  always  be  taken  to  diftin- 
has  no  weight  upon  it,  and  is  confequently  very  eafily  gsifh  from  which  of  thefe  two  caufes  any  remedy  or 
brought  backwards  by  a  fmall  degree  of  tendon  in  the  punishment  is  thought  of.     It  may  fomctimes  be  a 
reins.     When  this  leifon  is  well  performed,  it  is  very  bad  lign  when  horfes  do  not  at  all  defend  themfelves, 
noble  and  ufeful,  and  has  a  pleafmg  air  ;  it  is  an  ex-  and  proceed  from  a  iluggiih   difpoiition,  a  want  of 
cellent  one  to  begin  teaching  fcholars  with.  fpirit,  and  of  a  proper  ieniibility.     Whenever  one  is 

The  letTon  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  the  pillars,  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  horfe  of  juft  the  right 

for  placing  fcholars  well  atfirft.  Very  fewregimental  fpirit,  activity,  delicacy  of  feeling,  with  Strength  and 

riding-houfes  have  pillars,  and  it  is  fortunate  they  good  nature,  he  cannot  be  cheriihed  too  much  ;  for 

have  not:  for  though,  when  properly  made  ufe  of  iuchaoneisa  rare  and  inellimable  jewel,  and,  if  pro- 

with  fkill,  they  are  one  of  the  greateft  and  beft  difco-  perly  treated,  will  in  a  manner  do  every  thing  of  him- 

veries  in  hor'femanlhip ;  they  muft  be  allowed  to  be  felf.     Horfes  are  oftner  fpeilt  by  having  too  much 

very  dangerous  and  pernicious,  when  they  are  not  un-  done  to  tbem,  and  by  attempts  to  drefs  them  in  too 

der  the  direction  of  a  very  knowing  perlbn.  great  a  hurry,  than  by  any  other  treatment. 

If  after  a  horfe  has  been  well  fuppled,  and  there 

Sect.  VII.  The  Method ef  curing  Reftiveuejfes,  Vices ,  are  no  impediments,  either  natural  or  accidental,  if 

Defences,  starting,   &c.  he  ftill  periifts  to  defend  himfelf,  chaftifement  then 

becomes  neceilary :  but  whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  they 

Whenever  a  horfe  makes  reliftance,  one  ought,  muft  not  be  frequent,  but  always  firm,  though  always 

before  remedy  or  correction  is  thought  of,  to  examine  as  little  violent  as  poiiible  ;  for  they  are  both  dange- 

very  minutely  all  the  tackle  about  him,  if  any  thing  rous  and  very  prejudicial  when  frequently  or  Slightly 

hurts  or  tickles  him,  whether  he  has  any  natural  or  played  with,  and  ftill  more  fo  when  ufed  too  vio- 

accidental  weaknefs,  or  in  Short  any  the  leaft  impedi-  lently. 

mem  in  any  part.     For  want  of  this  precaution,  many  It  is  impoffible,  in  general,  to  be  too  circumfpecl: 

fatal  difafters  happen  :   the  poor  dumb  animal  is  fre-  in  lelTons  of  all  kinds,  in  aids,  chaftifements,   or  ca- 

^uentlyaccifed  falfely  of  being  reftive  and  vicious;  is  reffes.     Some  have  quicker  parts,  and  more  cunning, 

ufed  ill  without  reafon;  and,  being  forced  into  defpair,  than  others.     Many  will  imperceptibly   gain  a  little 

is  in  a  manner  obliged  to  aft  accordingly,  be  his  tem-  every  day  on  the  rider.     Various,  in  lhort,  are  their 

per  and  inclination  ever  fo  well  dilpofed.     It  is  very  difpoiitions  and  capacities.     It  is  the  rider's  bufinefs 

fEldom  the  cafe,  that  a  horfe  is  realy  and  by  nature  to  find  out  their  different  qualities,  and  to  make  tiiem 

vicious;  but  if  fuch  be  found,  he  will  defpife  all  carelTes,  fenSible  how  much  he  loves  them,  and  deSires  to  be 

and  then  chaftifements  become  neceSTary.  loved  by  them  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  does 

Correction,  according  as  you  ufe  it,  throws  a  horfe  not  fear  them,  and  will  be  mafter. 

into  more  or  lefs  violent  action,  which,  if  ht  be  weak,  Plunging  is  a  very  common  defence  amono;  reftive 

he  cannoi  fupport  :  but  a  vicious  ftrong  horfe  is  to  be  and  vicious  horfes  :  if  they  do  it  in  the  fame  place,  or 

considered  in  a  very  different  light,  being  able  both  backing,  they  muft,  by  the  rider's  legs  and  fpurs 

I  firmly 
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Plain  Rules  firmly  applied,  be  obliged  to  go  forwards,  and  their 
forbad    heads  kept  up  high.     But  if  they  do  it  flying  for- 
Horfemen.  war(Js,  keep  them  back,  and  ride  them  gently  and 
"    """*     "  very  flow  for  a  good  while  together.  Of  all  bad  tem- 
pers and   qualities  in  horfes,  thofe  which  are  occa- 
fionedby  harfli  treatment  and  ignorant  riders  are  the 
worft. 

Rearing  is  a  bad  vice,  and,  in  weak  horfes  efpe- 
cially,  a  very  dangerous  one.  Whilft  the  horfe  is  up, 
the  rider  muft  yield  his  hand  ;  and  when  the  horfe  is 
defcending,  he  muft  vigoroufly  determine  him  for- 
wards :  if  this  be  done  at  any  other  time  but  whilft 
the  horfe  is  coming  down,  it  may  add  a  fpring  to  his 
rearing,  and  make  him  fall  backwards.  With  a  good 
hand  on  them,  horfes  feldom  perfift  in  this  vice  ;  for 
they  are  themfelves  naturally  much  afraid  of  falling 
backwards.  If  this  method  fails,  you  mult  make  the 
horfe  kick  up  behind,  by  getting  fomebody  on  foot 
to  ftrike  him  behind  with  a  whip  ;  or,  if  that  will  not 
effect  it,  by  pricking  him  with  a  goad. 

Starting  often  proceeds  from  a  defect  in  the  fight  5 
which  therefore  mull:  be  carefully  looked  into.  What- 
ever the  horfe  is  afraid  of,  bring  him  up  to  it  gently; 
if  you  carefs  him  every  ftep  he  advances,  he  will  go 
quite  up  to  it  by  degrees,  and  foon  grow  familiar  with 
all  forts  of  objects.  Nothing  but  great  gentlenefs  can 
correct  this  fault  ;  for  if  you  inflict  punifhment,  the 
apprehenfion  of  chaftifement  becomes  prevalent,  and 
caufes  more  ftarting  than  the  fear  of  the  object.  If 
you  let  him  go  by  the  object,  without  bringing  him 
up  to  it,  you  increafe  the  fault,  and  confirm  him  in 
his  fear  ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  he  takes  his 
rider  perhaps  a  quite  contrary  way  from  what  he  was 
going,  becomes  his  mafter,  and  puts  himfelfand  the 
perfon  upon  him  every  moment  in  great  danger. 

With  fuch  horfes  as  are  to  a  very  great  degree 
fearful  of  any  objects,  make  a  quiet  horfe,  by  going 
before  them,  gradually  intice  them  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  thing  they  are  afraid  of.  If  the 
horfe,  thus  alarmed,  be  undifciplined  and  head  ftrong, 
he  will  probably  run  away  with  his  rider  ;  and  if  fo, 
his  head  muft  be  kept  up  high,  and  the  fnafne  fawed 
backwards  and  forwards  from  right  to  left,  taking  up 
and  yielding  the  reins  of  it,  as  alfo  the  reins  of  the 
bit :  but  this  latter  muft  not  be  fawed  backwards  and 
forwards  like  the  fnalfle,  but  only  taken  up  and 
yielded  properly.  No  man  ever  yet  did,  or  ever  will, 
flop  a  horfe,  or  gain  any  one  point  over  him,  by  main 
force,  or  by  pulling  a.  dead  weight  againft  him. 

Sect.  VIII.     Rules  for  bad  Horfemcn. 

In  thefirft  place  every  horfe  ihould  be  accuftom- 
Ihemfon's  £(j  to  fl.an(j  ftill  when  he  is  mounted.  One  would 
J>ulcs'  imagine  this  might  be  readily  granted;  yet  we  fee  how 
much  the  contrary  is  pra&ifed.  When  a  gentleman 
mounts  at  a  livery-ftable,  the  groom  takes  the  horfe 
by  the  bit,  which  he  beads  tight  round  his  under-jaw: 
the  horfe  ftriving  to  go  on,  is  forced  back  ;  advancing 
again,  he  frets,  as  he  is  again  flopped  (hort,  and  hurt 
by  the  manner  of  holding  him.  The  rider,  in  the 
mean  time,  mounting  without  the  bridle,  or  at  leaft 
holding  '.•  but  {lightly,  is  helped  to  it  by  the  groom, 
who  being  thoroughly  employed  by  the  horfe's  flut- 


tering, has  at  the  fame  time  both  bridle  and  ftirrup  to  Plain  Rules 
give.     This  confulion  would  be  prevented,  if  every    for  bad 
horfe  was  taught  to  ftand  ftill  when  he  is  mounted.  Horfemen^ 
Forbid  your  groom,  therefore,  when  he  rides  your  '   '   ""'     c" 
horfe  to  water,  to  throw  himfelf  over  him  from  a 
horfe-block,  and  kick  him  with  his  leg,  even  before 
he  is  fairly  upon  him.  This  wrong  manner  of  mount- 
ing is  what  chiefly  teaches  your  horfe  the  vicious  ha* 
bit  againlt   which  we   are  here  warning.     On  the 
other  hand,  a  conflant  practice  of  mounting  in  the 
proper  manner,  is  all  that  is  neceflary  to  prevent  a 
horfe's  going  on  till  the  rider  is  quite  adjufted  in  the 
faddle. 

The  next  thing  neceffary  therefore  is,  that  the  rider 
fhould  mount  properly.  The  common  method  is  to 
ftand  near  the  croup  or  hinder  part  of  the  horfe,  with 
the  bridle  held  very  long  in  the  right  hand.  By  this 
manner  of  holding  the  bridle  before  you  mount,  you 
are  liable  to  be  kicked  ;  and  when  you  are  mounted, 
your  horfe  may  go  on  fome  time,  or  play  what  gam- 
bols he  pleafes,  before  the  rein  is  fhort  enough  in 
your  hand  to  prevent  him.  It  is  common  likewife 
for  an  aukward  rider,  as  foon  as  his  foot  is  in  the 
ftirrup,  to  throw  himfelf  with  all  his  force  to  gain  his 
feat :  which  he  cannot  do,  till  he  hath  firft  overbalan- 
ced himfelf  on  one  fide  or  the  other:  he  will  then 
wriggle  into  it  by  degrees.  The  way  to  mount  with, 
eafe  and  fafety  is,  to  ftand  rather  before  than  behind 
the  ftirrup.  In  this  pofture  take  the  bridle  fhort,  and 
the  mane  together  in  your  left  hand,  helping  yourfelf 
to  the  flirrup  with  your  right,  fo  that  your  toe  may 
not  touch  the  horfe  in  mounting.  When  your  left 
foot  is  in  the  ftirrup,  move  on.  your  right,  till  you  face 
the  fide  of  the  horfe,  looking  acrofs  over  the  faddle. 
Then  with  your  right  hand  grafp  the  hinder  part  of 
the  faddle  ;  and  with  that  and  your  left ;  which  holds 
the  mane  and  bridle,  lift  yourfelf  upright  on  your  left 
foot.  Remain  thus  a  mere  inftant  on  your  ftirrup, 
only  fo  as  to  divide  the  action  in.o  two  motions. 
While  you  are  in  this  pofture,  you  haye  a  fure  hold 
with  both  hands,  and  are  at  liberty,  either  to  get  fafe- 
ly  down,  or  to  throw  your  leg  over  and  gain  your 
feat.  By  this  deliberate  motion,  likewife,  you  avoid, 
what  every  good  horfeman  would  endeavour  to  avoid, 
putting  your  horfe  into  a  flutter. 

When  you  difmount,  hold  the  bridle  and  mane  to- 
gether in  your  left  hand,  as  when  you  mounted  ;  put 
your  right  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  faddle,  to  raife 
yourfelf  ;  throw  your  leg  back  over  the  horfe,  grafp 
the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle  with  your  right  hand, 
remain  a  moment  on  your  flirrup,  and  in  every  refpect 
difmount  as  you  mounted  ;  only  what  was  your  firft 
motion  when  you  mounted,  becomes  the  laft  in  dif- 
mounting.  Remember  not  to  bend  your  right  knee 
in  difmounting,  left  your  fpur  mould  rub  againft  the 
horfe. 

It  may  be  next  recommended  to  hold  your  bridle  at 
a  convenient  length.  Sit  fquare,  and  let  not  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  bridle  pall  forward  your  flioulder  ;  but 
keep  your  body  even,  as  it  would  be  if  each  hand  held 
a  rein.  Hold  your  reins  with  the  whole  grafp  of  your 
hand,  dividing  them  with  your  little  finger.  Let 
your  hand  be  perpendicular  ;  your  thumb  will  then  be 
uppermoft,   and  placed  on  the  bridle.     Bend  your 

wrifl 
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PlainRuks  wiift  a  little  outward  ;  and  whenyoupull  the  bridle, 
forbad     raife  your  hand  toward  your  bread,  and  the  lower 
Horfemen.  part  of  the  palm  rather  more  than  the  upper.  Let  the 
v       'bridle  be  at  fuch  a  length  in  your  hand,  as,  if  the 
horfe   fhould  ftumble,  you  may  be  able   to  raife  his 
head,  2nd  fupportit  by  the  ftrength  of  your  arms,  and 
the  weight  of  your  bsdy  thrown  backward.     If  you 
hold  the  rein  too  long,  you  are  fubjed  to  fall  back- 
ward as  your  horfe  rifes. 

If,  knowing  your  horfe  perfectly  well,  you  think  a 
tight  rein  unnecefTary,  advance  your  arm  a  little  (but 
not  your  moulder)  towards  the  horfe's  head,  and  keep 
your  ufual  length  of  rein.  By  this  means,  you  have 
a  check  up^n  your  horfe,  while  you  indulge  him. 

If  you  ride  with  a  curb,  make  it  a  ruie  to  hook  on 
the  chain  yourfelf  ;  the  moft  quiet  horfe  may  bring 
his  riderinto  danger,  fhould  the  curb  hurt  him.  If, 
in  fixing  the  curb,  you  turn  the  chain  to  the  right, 
the  links  will  unfold  themfelves,  and  then  oppofe  a 
farther  turning.  Put  on  the  chain  loofe  enough  to 
hang  down  on  the  horfe's  under  lip,  fo  that  it  may 
not  rife  and  prefs  his  jaw,  till  the  reins  of  the  bridle 
are  moderately  pulled. 

If  your  horfe  has  been  ufed  to  fland  ftill  when  he  is 
mounted,  there  will  be  no  occafton  for  a  groom  to  hold 
him  :  but  if  he  does,  fuffer  him  not  to  touch  the  reins, 
but  that  part  of  the  bridle  which  comes  down  the 
cheek  of  the  horfe.  He  cannot  then  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  reins,  which  belongs  to  the 
rider  only  ;  and  holding  a  horfe  by  the  curb  (which  is 
ever  painful  to  him)  is  evidently  improper  when  he 
is  to  Hand  ftill. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  not  to  ride 
with  your  arms  and  elbows  as  high  as  your  moulders  ; 
nor  let  them  fhake  up  and  down  with  the  motion  of 
the  horfe.  The  pofture  is  unbecoming,  and  the  weight 
ef  the  arms  (and  of  the  body  too  if  the  rider  docs 
not  lit  ftill)  acts  in  continual  jerks  on  the  jaw  of  the 
horfe,  which  muft  give  him  pain,  and  make  him  un- 
quiet, if  he  has  a  tender  mouth  or  any  fpirit. 

Bad  riders  wonder  why  horfesare  gentle  as  foon  as 
they  are  mounted  by  fkilful  ones,  tbo'  their  Ikill  feems 
unemployed ,  the  reafon  is,  the  horfe  goes  at  his  cafe, 
yet  finds  all  his  motions  watched  ;  which  he  has  faga- 
city  enough  to  difcover.  Such  a  rider  hides  his  whip, 
if  he  finds  his  horfe  is  afraid  of  it ;  and  keeps  his  legs 
from  his  fides,  if  he  finds  he  dreads  the  fpur. 

Avoid  the  ungraceful  ctiftom  cf  letting  your  legs 
ihake  againft  the  fides  of  the  borfe :  andas  you  are  not 
to  keep  your  arms  and  elbows  high,  and  in  motion  ; 
fo  you  are  not  to  rivet  them  to  your  fides,  but  let 
them  fall  eafy.  One  may,  at  a  diftance,  diftinguifh 
a  genteel  horfeman  from  an  aukward  one  ;  the  firft 
fits  ftill,  and  appears  of  a  piece  with  his  horfe  ;  the 
latter  feems  flying  off" at  all  points. 

It  is  often  faid  with  emphafis,  that  fuch  a  one  has 
no  feat  on  horfeback;  and  it  means,  not  only  that  he 
does  not  ride  well,  but  that  he  does  not  fit  on  the  right 
part  of  the  horfe.  To  have  a  good  feat,  is  to  fit  on 
that  part  of  the  horfe,  which,  as  he  fprings,  is  the 
centre  of  motion  ;  and  from  which,  of  courfe,  any 
Weight  would  be  with  moil  difficulty  lhaken.  As  in 
the  rifing  and  falling  of  a  board  placed  in  ^equilibria, 
the  centre  will  be  always  moft  at  reft ;  the  true  feat 
Vol.  VIII. 
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will  be  found  in  that  part  of  your  faddle,  into  which  Plain  Rul« 
your  body  would  naturally  Hide,  if  you  rode  without    forbad  .' 
itirrups;  and  is  only  to  be  preferved  by  a  proper  poife  tfarifenJen. 
of  die  body,  though  the  generality  of  writers  imagine 
it  is  to  be  done  by  the  grafp  of  the  thighs  and  knees. 
The  rider  fhould  confiderhimfelf  as  united  to  his  horfe 
in  this  point ;  and  when  fhak<n  from  it,  endeavour  to 
reftore  the  balance. 

Perhaps  the  mention  of  the  two  extremes  of  a  bad 
feat  may  help  to  defcribe  the  true  one.  The  one  is, 
when  the  rider  fits  very  far  back  on  the  faddle,  fo  that 
his  weight  prefTes  the  loins  of  the  horfe;  the  other, 
when  his  body  hangs  forward  over  the  pommel  of  the 
faddle.  The  firft  may  be  feen  prafi-ifed  by  grooms, 
when  they  ride  with  their  ftirrups  affectedly  fhort ;  the 
latter,  by  fearful  horfemen  on  the  lead  flutter  of  the 
horfe.  Every  good  rider  has,  even  on  the  hunting 
faddle,  as  determined  a  place  for  his  thighs,  as  can  be 
determined  for  him  by  the  bars  of  a  derm-peak.  In- 
deed there  is  no  difference  between  the  feat  of  cither : 
only,  as  in  the  firft  you  ride  with  fhorter  fiirrups, 
your  body  will  be  confequently  more  bchindyour  knee*. 
To  have  a  good  feat  yourfelf,  your  faddle  muft  fit 
well.  To  fix  a  precife  rule  might  be  difficult :  it  may 
be  a  direction,  to  have  your  faddle  prefs  as  nearly  as 
poffible  on  that  part  which  we  have  defcribed  as  the 
point  of  union  between  the  man  and  horfe  ;  however, 
foas  not  to  obftruct  the  motion  of  the  horfe's  moul- 
ders. Place  yourfelf  in  the  middle  or  loweft  part  of 
it:  fit  erect;  but  with  as  little  conftraint  as  in  your 
ordinary  fitting.  The  eafe  of  action  marks  the  gentle- 
man :  you  may  repole  yourfelf,  but  not  lounge.  The 
fet  and  ftudied  ere&nefs  acquired  in  the  riding-houfe, 
by  thofe  whofe  department  is  not  eafv,  appears  un- 
genteel  and  unnatural. 

If  your  horfe  flops  fhort,  or  endeavours  by  rifing 
and  kicking  to  unfeat  you,  bend  not  your  body  for- 
ward, as  many  do  in  thofe  circumftances  :  that  motion 
throws  the  breach  backward,  and  you  off  your  fork  or 
twift,  and  out  of  your  feat :  whereas,  the  advancing 
the  lower  part  of  your  body,  and  bending  back  the: 
upper  part  and  fhoulders,  is  the  method  both  to  keep 
your  feat,  and  to  recover  it  when  loft.    The  bending 
your  body  back,  and  that  in  a  great  degree,  is  the 
greateft  fecurity  \\\  fiymg  leaps;  it  is  a  fecurity  too, 
when  your  horfe  leaps  /landing.     The  horfe's  rifing 
does  not  try  the  rider's  feat ;  the  lafh  of  his  hind  legs 
is  what  ought  chiefly  to  be  guarded  againft,  and  is  beft 
done  by  the  body's  being  greatly  inclined  back.  Stif- 
fen not  your  legs  or  thighs  ;  and  let  your  body  be  pli- 
able in  the  loins,  like  the  coachman's  on  his  box.  This 
loofe  manner  of  fitting  will  elude  every  rough  motion 
of  the  horfe  ;  whereas  the  fixture  of  the  knees,  fo 
commonly  laid  a  ftrefs  on,  will  in  great  fhocks  con- 
duce to  the  violence  of  the  fall. 

Was  the  cricket- player,whentheball  is  ftruck  with 
the  greateft  velocity,  to  hold  his  hand  firm  and  fixed 
when  he  receives  it,  the  hand  would  be  bruifed,  or 
perhaps  the  bon^s  fractured  by  the  refiftance.  To  ob- 
viate this  accident,  he  therefore  gradually  yields  his 
hand  to  the  motion  of  the  ball  for  a  certain  diilance  ; 
and  thus  by  a  due  mixture  of  oppolition  and  obedi- 
ence,catches  it  without  fuftainiiigthele:iftinjary.The 
cafe  is  exactly  the  fame  in  riding:  the  fkilful  horfeman 
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plain  Rule*  will  reeover  his  poife  by  giving  fome  way  to  the  mo- 
for  bad     tion  j  and  the  ignorant  horfeman  will  be  flung  out  of 
Horfcmen.  bis  fcat  by  endeavouring  to  be  fixed. 

Stretch  not  out  your  legs  before  you  ;  this  will  pufli 
yoa  againfl  the  back  of  the  faddlc  :  neither  gather  up 
your  knees,  like  a  man  riding  on  a  pack  ;  this^throws 
your  thighs  upwards  :  each  practice  unfeatsyou.  Keep 
your  legs  ftraight  down ;  and  fit  not  on  the  moft  flefny 
part  of  the  thighs,  but  turn  them  inwards,  fe  as  to 
bring  in  your  knees  and  toes  :  and  it  is  more  fafe  to 
ride  with  the  ball  of  the  foot  prefling  on  the  ftirrnp, 
than  with  the  ftirrup  as  far  back  as  the  heel ;  for  the 
preffure  of  the  heel  being  in  that  cafe  behind  the  ftir- 
rup, keeps  the  thighs  down. 

When  you  find  your  thighs  thrown  upwards,  widen 
your  knees  to  get  them  and  the  upper  part  of  your 
fork  lower  down  on  the  horfe.  Grafp  the  faddle  with 
the  hollow  or  inner  part  of  your  thighs,  but  no  more 
than  juft  to  affift  the  balance  of  your  body  ;  this  will 
alfo  enable  you  to  keep  your  fpurs  from  the  horfe's 
fides,  and  to  bring  your  toes  in,  without  that  affected 
and  ufelefs  manner  of  bringing  them  in  praclifed  by 
many.  Sink  your  heels  ftraight  down  ;  for  while  your 
heels  and  thighs  keep  down,  you  cannot  fall:  this 
(aided  with  the  bend  of  the  back)  gives  the  fecurity 
of  a  feat,  to  thofe  who  bear  themfelves  up  in  their 
ftirrups  in  a  fwift  gallop,  or  in  the  alternate  rifing 
and  falling  in  a  full  trot. 

Let  your  feat  determine  the  length  of  your  ftir- 
rups, rather  than  your  ftirrups  your  feat.  If  more  pre- 
cision is  requifite,  let  your  ftirrups  (in  the  hunting 
faddle)  be  of  fuch  a  length,  as  that,  when  you  ftand 
in  them,  there  may  be  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  be- 
tween your  feat  and  the  faddle. 

It  would  greatly  affift  a  learner,  if  he  would  prac- 
tife  riding  in  a  large  circle,  as  directed  feci:,  ii.  with- 
out ftirrups;  keeping  his  face  looking  on  the  outward 
part  of  the  circle  fo  as  not  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
horfe's  head,  but  juft  of  that  ear  which  is  on  the  out- 
ward part  of  the  circle  ;  and  his  fhoulder,  which  is  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  circle,  very  forward.  By  this 
means  you  learn  to  balance  your  body,  and  keep  a  true 
feat,  independent  of  your  ftirrups  :  you  may  probably 
likewife  efcape  a  fall,  fhould  you  at  any  time  lofe  them 
by  being  accidentally  fhaken  from  your  feat. 

As  the  feat  in  fome  meafure  depends  on  the  faddle, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  becaufe  a  faddle 
with  a  high  pommel  is  thought  dangerous,  the  other 
extreme  prevails,  and  the  pommel  is  fcarce  allowed  to 
be  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  faddle.  The  faddle  • 
fhould  lie  as  near  the  back-bone  as  can  be,  without 
hurting  the  horfe  ;  for  the  nearer  you  fit  to  his  back, 
the  better  feat  you  have.  If  it  does  fo,  it  is  plain  the 
pommel  niuft  rife  enough  to  fecure  the  withers  from 
preffure  :  therefore,  a  horfe,  whofe  withers  are  higher 
than  common,  requires  a  higher  pommel.  If,  to  avoid 
this,  you  make  the  faddle  of  a  more  ftraight  line,  the 
inconvenience  fpoken  of  follows  ;  you  fit  too  much  a- 
bove  the  horfe's  back,  nor  can  the  faddle  form  a  pro- 
per, feat.  There  fhould  be  no  ridge  from  the  but- 
ton at  the  fide  of  the  pommel,  to  the  back  part  of 
the  faddle.  That  line  alfo  fhould  be  a  little  concave, 
for  your  thighs  to  lie  at  eafe.  In  fhort,  a  faddle 
ought,  to  be,  as  nearly  as  pofiibk,  as  if  cut  out  of  the 
horfe. 
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When  you  want  your  horfe  to  move  forward,  raife  Plain  Rules 
his  head  a  little,  and  touch  him  gently  with  your  whip;     forbad 
orelfe,  prefs  the  calves  of  your  legs  againft  his  fides.  Horfemen, 
If  he  does  not  move  faft  enongh,  prefs  them  with  more 
force,  and  fo  till  the  fpur  juft  touches  him.  By  this 
practice  he  will  (if  he  has  any  fpirit)  move  upon  the. 
leaft  preffure  of  the  leg.  Never  fpur  him  by  a  kick^ 
but  if  it  be  neceffary  to  fpur  him  brifkly,  keep  your 
heels  clofe  to  his  fides,  and  flacken  their  force  as  he 
becomes  obedient. 

When  your  horfe  attempts  to  be  vicious,  take  each 
rein  feparate,  one  in  each  hand,  and  advancing  your 
arms  forward,  hold  him  very  fhort.  In  this  cafe,  it  is 
common  for  the  rider  to  pull  him  hard,  with  his  arms 
low.  But  the  horfe  by  this  means  having  his  head  low 
too,  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  throw  out  his  heels  : 
whereas,  if  his  head  be  raifed  very  high,  and  his  nofe 
thrown  out  a  little,  which  is  consequent,  he  can  nei- 
ther rife  before  nor  behind  ;  becaufe  he  can  give  him- 
felf  neither  of  thofe  motions,  without  having  his  head 
at  liberty.-  A  plank  placed  in  equllibrio>  cannot  rife 
at  one  end  unlefs  it  finks  at  the  other. 

If  your  horfe  is  headftrong,  pull  not  with  one  con- 
tinued pull,  but  flop,  and  back  him  often,  juft  fliaking 
the  reins,  and  making  little  repeated  pulls  till  he  obeys. 
Horfes  are  fo  accuftomed  to  bear  on  the  bit  when  they 
go  forward,  that  they  are  difcouraged  if  the  rider  will 
not  let  them  do  fo. 

If  a  horfe  is  loofe-necked,  he  will  throw  up  his 
head  at  a  continued  pull ;  in  which  fituation,  the  ri- 
der, feeing  the  front  of  his  face,  can  have  no  power 
over  him.  When  your  horfe  does  thus,  drop  your 
hand  and  give  the  bridle  play,  and  he  will  of  courfe 
drop  his  head  again  into  its  proper  place  :  while  it  is 
coming  down,  make  afecond  gentle  pull,  and  you  will 
find  his  mouth.  With  a  little  practice,  this  is  done 
almoft  inftantaneoufly  ;  and  this  method  will  flop,  in 
thediftance  of  a  few  yards,  a  horfe,  which  will  run 
away  with  thofe  who  pull  at  him  with  all  their  might. 
Almoft  every  one  muft  have  obferved,  that  when  a 
horfe  feels  himfelf  pulled  with  the  bridle,  even  when 
he  is  going  gently,  he  often  miftakes  what  is  deligned 
to  flop  him,  as  a  direction  to  bear  on  the  bit  and  to  go 
fafter. 

Keep  your  horfe's  head  high,  that  he  may  raife  his 
neck  and  creft  ;  play  a  little  with  the  rein,  and  move 
the  bit  in  his  mouth,  that  he  may  not  prefs  on  it  in 
one  conftant  and  continued  manner  :  be  not  afraid  of 
raifing  his  head  too  high  ;  he  will  naturally  be  too 
ready  to  bring  it  down,  and  tire  your  arms  with  its 
weight,  on  the  leaft  abatement  of  his  metal.  When 
you  feel  him  heavy,  flop  him,  and  make  him  go  back, 
a  fewpaces  :  thus  you  break  by  degrees  his  propenfity 
to  prefs  on  his  bridle. 

You  ought  not  to  be  preafed  (though  many  are) 
with  a  round  neck,  and  a  head  drawn  in  towards  his 
breaft  :  let  your  horfe  carry  his  head  bridling  in,  pro- 
vided he  carries  it  high,  and  his  neck  arching  upwards; 
but  if  his  neck  bends  downwards,  his  figure  is  bad,  his 
fight  is  too  near  his  toes,  he  leans  on  the  bridle,  and 
you  have  no  command  over  him.  If  he  goes  prefling 
but  lightly  on  the  bridle,  he  is  the  more  fure-footed, 
and  goes  pleafanter ;  as  your  wrift  only  may  guide  him. 
If  he  hangs  down  his  head,  and  makes  you  fupport 
the  weight  of  that  and  his  neck  with  your  arms  bear- 
ing 
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Plain  Rules  ingon  his  fore-legs,  (which  is  called  being  on  his  Jh  on  I. 
for  bad     den),  he  will  drike  his  toes  againd  the  ground,  and 
Horfemen.   ftUmble. 

If  your  horfe  is  heavy  upon  the  bit,  tie  him  every 
day,  for  an  hour  to  two,  with  his  tail  to  the  manger, 
and  his  head  as  high  as  you  can  make  him  lift  it,  by 
a  rein  on  each  pod  of  the  flail,  tied  to  each  ring  of 
the  fnaffle  bit. 

Horfe-br.eakers  and  grooms  have  a  great  propenfity 
to  bring  a  horfe's  head  down,  and  feem  to  have  no 
feat  without  a  ftrong  hold  by  the  bridle.  They  know 
indeed,  that  the  head  mould  yield  to  the  reins,  and 
the  neck  form  an  arch  ;  but  do  not  take  the  proper 
pains  to  make  it  an  arch  upward.  A  temporary  effect 
of  attempting  to  raife  a  horfe's  head,  may  perhaps  be 
making  him  pufh  out  bis  nofe.  They  will  here  tell 
you,  that  his  head  is  too  high  already  ;  whereas  it  is 
not  the  diftauce  from  his  nofe,  but  from  the  top  of  his 
head  to  the  ground,  which  derermines  the  head  to  be 
high  or  low.  Belidcs,  although  the  f^ault  is  faid  to  be 
in  the  manner  of  carrying  the  head,  it  fhould  rather 
be  faid  to  be  in  that  of  the  neck  ;  for  if  the  neck  was 
raifed,  the  head  would  be  more  in  the  pofition  of  one 
fet  on  a  well  formed  neck. 

The  defign  therefore  of  lifting  up  the  head,  is  to 
raife  the  neck,  and  thereby  bring  in  the  head  ;  for 
even  while  the  bridle  makes  the  fame  line  from  the 
rider's  hand  to  the  bit,  the  horfe's  nofe  may  be  either 
drawn  in,  or  thruft  out,  according  as  his  neck  is  raifed 
or  depreffed.  Inflead  of  what  has  been  here  recom- 
mended, we  ufually  fee  colts  broke  with  their  heads 
cavefToned  very  low,  their  necks  ftiff,  and  not  in  the 
lead  fuppled.  When  the  breaking-tackle  is  left  off, 
and  they  are  mounted  for  the  road,  having  more  food 
and  reft,  they  frequently  plunge,  and  a  fecond  break- 
ing becomes  neceflary.  Then,  as  fewgentltmen  can 
manage  their  own  horfes,  they  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  grooms,  from  whom  they  learn  a  variety  of  bad 
habits. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  horfe  carries  his  head 
(or  rather  his  nofe)  too  high,  he  generally  makes  fome 
amends  by  moving  his  moulders  lightly,  and  gomg 
fafely.  Attend  to  the  caufe  of  this  fault.  Somehorffes 
have  their  necks  fet  fo  low  on  their  moulders,  that  they 
bend  firfl  down,  then  upwards,  like  a  flag's.  Some 
have  the  upper  line  of  their  necks,  from  their  ears  to 
their  withers,  too  fhort.  A  head  of  this  fort  cannot 
poffibly  bend  inwards  and  form  an  arch,  becaufe  the 
vertebrae  (or  neck  bones)  are  too  fhort  to  admit  of 
flexure  ;  for  in  long  and  fhort  necked  horfes  the  num- 
ber of  the  vertebrae  is  the  fame.  In  fome,  the  jaw  is 
fo  thick,  that  it  meets  the  neck,  and  the  head  by  this 
means  has  not  room  to  bend.  On  the  other  hand,  fome 
have  the  underline  from  the  jaw  to  thebreafl  fo  fhort, 
that  the  neck  cannot  rife. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  you  may  gain  a  little  by  a  nice 
hand  with  an  eafy  bit ;  but  no  curb,  martingale,  or 
other  forcible  method,  will  teach  a  horfe  to  carry  his 
head  or  neck  in  a  podure  which  nature  has  made  un- 
eafy  to  him.  By  trying  to  pull  in  his  nofe  farther  than 
he  can  bear,  you  will  add  a  bad  habit  to  nature.  You 
could  not  indeed  contrive  a  more  effectual  method  to 
make  him  continually  tofs  his  nofe  up,  and  throw  his 
foam  over  you. 

The  rule  already  given  to  ride  aloofe-necked  horfe, 
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will  be  a  proper  one  for  all  light-mOuthed  horfes  :  one  Pla.n  Rule, 
caution  being  added,  which  is,  always  to  fearch  whe-  F«  bad 
ther  his  faddle  or  girths  may  not  in  fome  way  pinch  Horfemen. 
him  ;  and  whether  the  bit  may  not  hurt  his  lip  by  be-  '  " 
ing  too  high  in  his  mouth:  becaufe,  whenever  he  frets 
from  either  of  thefe  caufes,  his  head  will  not  be  Ready. 
It  is  a  common  cuftom  to  be  always  pulling  at  the 
bridle,  as  if  to  fet  off  to  advantage  either  the  fpirit  of 
the  horfe,  or  the  fkill  of  the  rider.  Our  horfes  there- 
fore are  taught  to  hold  their  heads  low,  and  pull  fo,  as 
to  bear  up  the  rider  from  the  faddle,  (landing  in  his 
(lirrups,  even  in  the  gentled  gallop  :  how  very  impro- 
per thisis,  we  areexperimentally  convinced,  when  we 
happen  to  meet  with  a  horfe  which  gallops  otherwife. 
We  immediately  fay,  he  canters  excellently,  and  find  the 
eafe  and  pleafure  of  his  motion.  When  horfes  are  dc- 
figned  for  the  race,  and  fwiftnefs  is  the  only  thing  con- 
fidered,  the  method  may  be  a  good  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  dealers  are  always 
pulling  at  their  horfes  ;  that  they  have  the  fpur  c<m- 
dantly  in  their  fides,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  conti- 
nually checking  the  rein  :  by  this  means  they  make 
them  bound,  and  champ  the  bit,  while  their  rage  has 
the  appearance  of  fpirit.  Thefe  people  ride  with  their 
arms  fpread,  aHd  very  low  on  the  fhoulders  of  their 
horfes  :  this  method  makes  them  dretch  their  necks, 
and  gives  the  better  appearance  to  their  fore-heads ;  it 
conceals  alfo  a  thick  jaw,  which,  if  the  head  was  up, 
would  prevent  its  yielding  to  the  bit ;  it  hides  like- 
wife  the  ewe-neck,  which  would  otherwife  mow  itfelf. 
Indeed,  if  you  have  ahorfeundeady  to  the  bit,  formed 
with  a  natural  heavy  head,  or  one  which  carries  his 
nofe  obftinately  in  the  air,  yon  mud  find  his  mouth 
where  you  can,  and  make  the  bed  of  him. 

Many  horfes  are  taught  to  dart  by  whipping  them 
for  darting.  How  is  it  poflible  they  can  know  it  is 
defigned  as  a  punifliment  ?  In  the  riding-houfe,  you 
teach  your  horfe  to  rife  up  before,  and  to  fpring  and 
lafh  out  his  hinder  legs,  by  whipping  him  when  tied 
between  two  pillars,  with  his  head  a  little  at  liberty. 
If  he  underdood  this  to  be  a  punifliment  for  doing  fo, 
he  would  not  by  that  method  learn  to  do  it.  He  feems 
to  be  in  the  fame  manner  taught  to  fpring  and  fly 
when  he  is  frightened.  Mod  horfes  would  go  quietly 
pad  an  object  they  were  beginning  to  fly  from,  if  their 
riders,  inftead  of  gathering  up  their  bridles,  and  (bow- 
ing themfelves  fo  ready,  fhould  throw  the  reins  loofe 
upon  their  necks. 

When  a  horfe  darts  at  any  thing  on  one  fide,  mod 
riders  turn  him  out  of  the  road,  to  make  him  go  up 
to  what  he  darts  at:  if  he  does  get  the  better  of 
his  fear,  or  readily  comply,  he  generally  goes  pad  the 
object,  making  with  his  hinder  parts,  or  croup,  a 
great  circle  of  the  road  ;  whereas,  he  fhould  learn 
to  keep  draight  on,  without  minding  objects  on  either 
fide. 

If  he  darts  at  any  thing  on  the  left,  hold  his  head 
high,  and  keep  it  ftraight  in  the  road,  pulling  it  from 
looking  at  the  thing  he  flarts  at,  and  keeping  your 
right  leg  hard  preifed  againd  his  fide,  towards  his 
Hank  :  he  will  then  go  ftraight  along  the  road.  By 
this  method,  and  by  turning  his  head  a  little  more, 
he  may  be  forced  with  his  croup  clofe  up  to  what 
frightened  him  .  for  as  his  head  is  pulled  one  way,  his 
croup  neceil'arily  turns  the  other.  Always  avoid  a 
4  P  2  qiwr- 
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Plain Rirksqiarr el  with  your  horfe,  ifyuo  can  :  if  lie  is  apt  to 

for  bad     ft  art,  you  will  find  occafions  enough  to  exercife  his 

Horfcmen.  obedience,  when  what  he  itarts  at  lies  directly  in  his 

'       "       '  way,  and  you  mttft  make  him  pafs  ;  if  he  is  not  fub- 

ject  to  itart,  you  fhould  not  quarrel  with  him  about  a 

trifle. 

It  niuft  be  obferved,  therefore,  that  this  rule  in  go- 
ing part  an  object  may  perhaps  be  a  little  irregular  in 
a  managed  horfe,  which  will  always  obey  the  leg  : 
bnt  even  fuch  a  horfe,  if  he  is  really  afriid,  and  not 
reftive,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  make  him  look  another 
way  ;  uukfs  the  object,  be  foniething  you  would  par- 
ticularly acenftom  hira  to  the  light  of. 

The  cafe  will  aifo  be  different  with  a  borfe  whofe 
fear  is  owing  to  his  being  not  tiled  to  objects;  but 
inch  a  one  is  not  to  be  roue  by  any  horfeman  to  whom 
dicfe  rules  are  directed  :  the  Itarting  here  meant  arifes 
inertly  from  thehorfe's  being  pamper'd,  and  fpring- 
ing  through  livelinefs. 

The  notion  of  the  neceflity  of  making  a  horfe  go 
immediately  up  to  every  thing  he  is  afraid  of,  and  not 
inifering  him  to  become  mailer  of  his  rider,  feems  to 
be  in  general  carried  too  far.  It  is  an  approved  and 
good  method  to/conquer  a  horfe's  fear  of  the  found  of 
a  drum,  by  beating  one  near  to  him  at  the  time  of 
feeding  him  :  this  not  only  familiarizes  the  noife  to 
him,  but  makes  it  pleafaut,  as  a  fore-runner  of  his 
meat*;  whereas,  if  he  was  whipped  up  to  it,  he  might 
perhaps  ftart  at  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Might  not 
this  be  applied  to  his  ftarting  at  other  things,  and 
{how  that  it  would  be  better  to  fufTer  him  (provided 
he  does  not  turn  back)  to  go  a  Utile  from  and  avoid 
an  object  he  has  a  dillike  to,  and  to  actuftom  him  to 
it  by  degrees,  convincing  him,  as  it  were,  that  it  will 
not  hurt  him  ;  than  to  punifh  him,  quarrel  with  him, 
and  perhaps  fnbmit  to  his  will  at  laft,  while  you  infill 
on  his  overcoming  his  fear  in  an  inftant  ?  If  he  fees  a 
like  object  again,  it  is  probable  he  will  recoiled  his 
dread,  and  arm  himfelf  to  be  difobedient. 
.  We  are  apt  to  fhppofe  that  a  horfe  fears  nothing 
fo  much  as  his  rider  :  but  may  he  not  in  many  cir- 
cumftances,  be  afraid  of  inftant  tied  ruction  ?  of  being 
crufhed  ?  of  being  drowned  I  of  falling  down  a  preci- 
pice ?  Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  horfe  fhould  be  afraid  of  a 
loaded  waggon  ?  may  not  the  hanging  load  fecm  to 
threaten  the  falling  on  him  ?  there  cannot  be  a  rule 
more  general,  than,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  fhow  him  there 
is  room  for  him  to  pafs.  This  is  done  by  turning  his 
head  a  very  little  from  the  carriage,  and  prefling  your 
leg,  which  is  fartheft  from  it,  againft  his  fide. 

A  horfe  is  not  to  flop  without  a  fign  from  his  rider. 
— Is  it  not  then  probable,  that  when  driven  up  to  a 
carriage  he  ftarts  at  it,  he  conceives  himfelf  obliged 
either  to  attack  or  run  againft  it  ?  Can  he  understand 
the  rider's  fpurring  him  with  his  face  directed  to  it,  as 
a  fign  for  him  to  pafs  it  ?  That  a  horfe  is  eafily  alarmed 
for  his  face  and  eyes  (he  wiri  even  catch  back  his 
head  from  a  hand  going  to  carefs  him)  ;  that  he  will 
not  go  with  any  force,  face  -.o  face,  even  to  another 
horfe  (if  in  his  power  to  (top)  ;  and  that  he  fees  per- 
fectly fideways, — may  be  ufefnl  hints  for  the  treat- 
ment of  horfes  with  regard  to  ftarting. 

Though  you  ought  not  to  whip  a  horfe  for  ftarting, 
there  can  be  no  good  effect  f:om  clapping  his  neck 
with  your  hand  to  encourage  bim.     If  one  took  any 


notice  of  his  ftarting,  it  fhould  be  rather  with  fome  piai»Rul«? 
tone  of  voice  which  he  ufually  underflood  as  an  ex-     forbad 
predion  of  dillike  to  what  he  is  doing  ;  for  there  is  ^orfcmt-a- 
opposition  mixed  with  his  ftarting,  and  a  horfe  will  ever 
repeat  what  he  finds  has  foiled  his  rider. 

Notwithstanding  the  directions  above  given,  of  not 
preifing  a  horfe  up  to  a  carriage  he  ftarts  at ;  yet  if 
one  which  you  apprehend  will  frighten  him  meets 
you  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  when  you  have 
once  let  him  know  he  is  to  pafs  it,  be  lure  you  remain 
determined  and  prefs  him  on.  Do  this  more  efpe- 
cially  when  part  of  the  carriage  has  already  paffed  you : 
for  if,  when  he  is  frightened,  he  is  accuflomed  to  go 
back,  and  turn  round,  he  will  certainly  do  it  if  he 
finds,  by  your  hand  llackeniug,  and  legs  noc  preifing, 
that  you  are  irrefolute;  and  this  at  the  molt  dangerous 
point  of  time,  when  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  take 
him  as  he  turns.  Remember  not  to  touch  the  curb 
rein  at  this  time  ;  it  will  certainly  check  him.  It  is 
not  known  to  every  one,  that  the  perfon  who  would 
lead  a  horfe  by  the  bridle,  fhould  not  turn  his  face  to 
hiin  when  he  refufes  to  follow  him  :  if,  befules  this,  he 
raifes  his  arms,  fhows  his  whip,  or  pulls  the  bridle 
with  jerks,  be  frightens  the  horfe,  imtead  of  perfua- 
ding  him  to  follow  ;  which  a  little  patience  may  bring 
about. 

Ride  with  a  fnaffle  ;  and  ufe  your  curb,  if  yon  have 
one,  only  occafionally.  Choofe  your  fnaffle  full  and 
thick  in  the  mouth,  efpecially  at  the  ends  to  which 
the  reins  are  fattened.  Molt  of  them  are  made  too 
fmall  and  long;  they  cut  the  horfe's  mouth,  and 
bend  back  over  the  b?rs  of  his  jaw,  working  like 
pincers. 

The  management  of  the  curb  is  too  nice  a  matter 
to  enter  on  here,  farther  than  to  prefcribe  great  cau- 
tion in  the  ufe  of  it :  a  turn  of  the  wrift,  rather  than 
the  weight  of  your  arm,  fhould  be  applied  to  it.  The 
elalticity  of  a  rod,  when  it  hath  hocked  a  fifh,  may 
give  you  fome  idea  of  the  proper  play  of  a  horfe's 
head  on  his  bridle  ;  his  fpirit  and  his  pliablenefs  arc 
both  marked  by  it. 

A  horfe  fhould  never  be  put  to  do  any  thing  in  a 
eurb  which  he  is  not  ready  at  :  y«u  may  force  him, 
or  pull  his  head  any  way  with  a  fnaffle  ;  but  a  curb 
acts  only  in  a  ftraight  line.  It  is  true,  that  a  horfe 
will  be  turned  out  of  one  track  into  another  by  a  curb, 
but  it  is  becaufe  he  knows  it  as  a  fignaj.  When  he  is 
put  to  draw  a  chair,  and  does  not  underftand  the  ne- 
ceflity he  is  then  under  of  taking  a  larger  fweep  when 
he  turns,  you  frequently  fee  him  refiive>  as  it  is  then 
called  :  but  put  him  on  a  fnaffle,  or  buckle  the  rein  to 
that  part  of  the  bit  which  does  not  curb  him ;  and 
the  horfe  fubmits  to  be  pulled  about,  till  he  under- 
ftands  what  is  defired  of  him.  Thefe  directions 
fuppofe  your  horfe  to  ha^e  fpirit,  and  a  good  mouth  : 
if  he  has  not,  you  muft  take  him  as  he  is,  and  ride 
him  with  fuch  a  bit  as  you  find  moft  cafy  to  your- 
felf. 

When  you  ride  a  journey,  be  not  fo  attentive  to 
your  horfe's  nice  carriage  of  himfelf,  as  to  your  en- 
couragementof  him,andkeeping  him  in  good  humour* 
Raife  his  head  ;  but  if  he  flags,  you  may  indulge-kim 
with  bearing  a  little  more  upon  the  bit  than  you 
would  fnffer  in  an  airing.  If  a  horfe  is  lame,  tender- 
footed,  or  fired,  he  naturally  hangs  upon  his  bridle. 

On 
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Plain  Rules  Oa  a  journey,  therefore,  hismouth  will  depend  greatly 

for  bad    on  his  ftrength  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  feet.    Be  then 

Horfcmen.  very  careful  about  his  feet,  aud  let  not  a  farrier  fpoil 

'       s/         them.     You   will  be    enabled    to    keep    them    from 

danger,  by  the  directions   given  under    the  article 

Farmery,  p.  167. 

Very  few,  although  practifed  in  riding,  know  they 
have  any  power  6ver  a  horfe  but  by  the  bridle  j  or 
any  ufe  for  thefpnr,  except  to  make  him  go  forward. 
A  little  experience  will  teach  them  a  farther  ufe.  If 
the  left  fpur  touches  him  (and  he  is  at  the  lame  time 
prevented  from  going  forward),  he  has  a  fign,  which 
he  will  foon  underftand,  to  move  iideways  to  the  right. 
In  the  fame  manner  to  the  left,  if  the  right  fpur  is 
clofed  to  him:  he  afterwards,  through  fear  of  the 
fpur,  obeys  a  touch  of  the  leg  ;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  horfe  moves  his  croup  from  one  fide  of  the  flail 
10  theother,  when  anyone  ftrikes  him  with  his  hind. 
la  lhort,  his  crocip  is  guided  by  the  leg,  as  his  head  is 
by  the  bridle.  He  will  never  difobey  the  kg,  unlefs 
he  becomes  refrive.  By  this  means  you  will  have  a 
far  greater  power  over  him  :  he  will  move  fideways,  if 
you  clofe  one  leg  to  him  j  and  ftraight  forward,  if 
both  :  even  when  he  Hands  ftill,  your  legs  held  near 
him  will  keep  him  on  the  watch  ;  and  with  the 
ilightefl,  unfeen  motion  of  the  bridle  upwards,  he 
will  raife  his  head,  and  ftiow  his-  forehead  to  advan- 
tage.. 

On  this  ufe  of  the  legs  of  the  rider,  and  guidance 
of  the  croup  of  the  horfe,  are  founded  all  the  airs  (as 
the  riding- mailers  exprefs  themfelves)  which  are 
taught  in  the  manege  ;  the  paflage,  or  fide-motion  of 
troopers  to  clofe  or  open  their  lilts,  and  indeed  all 
their  evolutions.  But  the  convenience  of  fome  decree 
of  this  difcipline  for  common  ufe  is  the  reafon  of 
mentioning  it  here.  It  is  ufeful  if  a  horfe  is  apt  to 
Humble  or  ftart.  If  to  the  firft,  by  prefiing  your  legs 
to  his  flank,  and  keeping  up  his  head,  he  is  made  .to 
go  light  on  his  fore-legs,  which  is  aiding  and  fup- 
porting  him;  and  the  fame  if  he  does  actually  i'tun- 
ble,  by  helping  him  at  the  very  hut  ant  to  exert  him- 
felf,  while  as  yet  any  part  of  him  remains  n„t  irreco- 
verably imprefled  with  the  precipitate  motion.  Hence 
this  ufe  of  the  hand  and  legs  of  the  rider  is  called 
giving  aids  to  a  horfe  ;  for,  as  the  holding  up  the  weight 
of  a  heavy  unactive  horfe,  by  mere  pulling,  it  is  as 
impoffible  as  to  recover  him  when  falling  down  a  pre- 
cipice. 

A  horfe  is  fupported  an,d  helped  by  the  hands  and 
legs  of  his  rider  in  every  action  they  require  of  him  ; 
hence  he  is  faid  to  perform  his  airs  by  the  aids  from 
his  rider. 
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The  fame  manner  is  ufeful  if  a  horfe  ftarts.  For  if  Pi  • 
when  he  is  beginning  to  fly  to  one  fide,  you  leg  o,     ?0'r'baT 
the  lide  he  is  flying  to,  he  flops   his  fpriug  immedi-  H«fem«. 

ately.     He   goes  paft  what  he  ftarted  at,    keeping  "— •* ' 

ftraight  on,  or  as  you  choofe  to  direct  him  ;  and  he  will 
not  fly  back  from  any  thing  if  you  prefs  him  with 
bjth  legs.  Ycu  keep  his  haunches  under  him,  going 
down  a  hill  ;  help  him  on  the  fide  of  a  bank  ;  more 
ealdy  avoid  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  ;  and  approach 
more  gracefully  and  ncurer  to  the  tide  of  a  coach  or 
horfeman.  \V  hen  apampercd  horfecurvets  irregularly 
and  twills  his  body  to  and  fro,  tnrn  his  head  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  or  both  alternately  (but  without 
letting  him  move  out  of  the  track),  and  prefsyour  ko- 
to the  oppofite  lide :  your  horfe  cannot  then  fpring  on 
his  hind-legs  to  one  lide,  becaufe  your  leg  prevents 
him  ;  nor  to  the  other,  becaufe  his  head  looks  that 
way,  and  a  horfe  does  not  ftart  and  fpring  to  the  lide 
on  which  he  looks.  Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob» 
ferve  the  impropriety  of  the  habit  which  many  riders 
have,  of  letting  their  legs  fluke  againft  the  fides  of 
the  horfe :  if  a  horfe  is  taught,  tbey  are  then  con- 
tinually preffing  him  to  violent  action  ;  and  if  he 
is  not,  they  render  him  infenfible  and  incapable  of 
being  taught.  The  fretting  of  a  hot  horfe  will  hence 
be  execflive,  as  it  can  no  otherwife  be  moderated 
than  by  the  utmoft  ilillnefs  of  the  feat,  hands,  and 
legs  of  the  rider. 

Colts  at  firft  are  taught  to  bear  a  bit,  and  by  de- 
grees to  full  at  it.  If  they  did  not  prefs  it,  they 
could  not  be  guided  by  it.  By  degrees  they  find  their 
necks  ftronger  than  the  arms  of  a  man  ;  and  that  they 
are  capable  of  making  grear  oppol'uion,  and  often  of 
foiling  their  riders.  Then  is  the  time  to  make  them 
fupple  and  pliant  in  every  part.  The  part  which  of 
all  others  requires  1110ft  this  pliancy  is  the  neck. 
Hence  the  metaphor  of  jliff-neckidiux  difobedient.  A 
horfe  cannot  move  his  head  but  with  the  mufcles  of 
his  neck  :  this  may  he  called  his  helm  ,•  it  guides  his 
cotirfe,  changes  and  directs  his  motion. 

The  ufe  of  this  pliancy  in  the  different  parts  and 
limbs  of  a  horfe  has  been  already  fhown  in  a  former 
fection.  The  prefeiu  fection  being  directed  to  the 
unexperienced  horfeman,  it  may  fufiice  to  add,  that 
his  idea  of  fupplenefs  need  only  be,  that  of  an  abi- 
lity and  readinefs  in  a  horfe  to  move  every  limb,  on. 
a  iign  given  him  by  the  hands  or  legs  of  his  rider  ; 
as  alfo,  to  bend  his  body,  and  move  in  a  lhort  com- 
pafs,  quick  and  collected  within  himfelf,  fo  as  inftantly 
to  be  able  to  perform  any  other  motion-. 


H     O     R 

Horlham.       HORSHAM,   a  town  of  SufTex,    feated  near  St 

sr— 'Leonard's  foreft,  38  miles  from  London.     It  has  its 

name  from  Horfa,  brother  to  Hengift  the  Saxon  ;  and 
is  one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  the  county.  It  has  fent 
members  to  parliament  ever  fince  the  30th  of  Edward  I. 
and  is  the  place  where  the  county-gaol  is  held,  and 
often  the  aflizes.  It  is  a  borough  by  prefcription,  with 
the  title  of  two  bailiffs  and  burgage  holders  within  and 
without  the  borough,  Sec.  who  .elect  the  members  of 
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parliament,  and  they  are  returned  by  the  bailiffs  chofe 
yearly  by  a  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
return  four  candidates  to  the  fteward,  and  he  nomi- 
nates two  of  them  for  the  ofEce.  Here  is  a  very  fine 
church,  and  a  well  endowed  free-fchool.  Great  (tare 
of  poultry  is  bought  up  for  London  at  its  market  on 
Saturday,  and  it  has  a  patent  alfo  for  a  monthly  mar- 
ket. 

HORSTIUS  (James),  profellor  of  medicine  in  the 

univerfity 


Horikius, 
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Horftius   imiverfity  of  Helmftadt,  in  the  16th  century.     He     the  acid  ufed  deftroys  the  colour  of  many  plants  ;  and 
joined  devotion  with  the  knowledge  and  praclice  of     never  recovers  that  of  others  loft  in  the  drying  ;  and 


Hoitus. 


phytic.  He  carefully  prayed  to  God  to  blefs  his  pre 
fcriptions,  and  published  a  form  of  prayer  upon  this 
fubject.  He  alfo  wrote,  i.  A  treatife  on  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  phyfician.  2.  Another  on  the  qualities 
of  a  good  apothecary.  3.  A  treatife  on  the  plague, 
in  German.  4.  A  commentary  in  libros  Hippocratis 
de  corde,  and  other  works. 

Horstiu-  (Gregory),  nephew  of  the  former,  called 


frequently  after  the  plant  is  fixed  down,  rots  both  the 
paper  it  is  fixed  to,  and  that  which  falls  over  it.  Dr 
Hill's  method  is  as  follows.  Take  afpecimenofa 
plant  in  flower,  and  with  it  one  of  its  bottom  leaves  if 
it  have  any  ;  bruife  the  ftalk  if  too  rigid,  or  flit  it  if 
too  thick  :  fpread  out  the  leaves  and  flowers  on  pa- 
per, cover  it  with  more  paper,  and  lay  a  weight  over 
all.     At  the  end  of  18  hours  take  out  the  plants,  now 


the  JEfculapius  of  Germany,   published  feveral  books,     perfedtly'flattened,  and  lay  them  on  a  bed  of  dry  com- 
which  are  efteemed.  nion  fand  ;  flft  more  dry  land  over  them  to  the  depth 

HORTAGILERS,  in  the  grand  fignior's  court,  of  two  inches,  and  thus  let  them  lie  about  three  weeks: 
upholfterers,  or  tapeftry-hangers.  The  grand  fignior  the  lefs  fucculent  dry  much  fooner,  but  they  take  no 
has  conftantly  400  in  his  retinue  when  he  is  in  the  harm  afterward.  If  the  floor  of  a  garret  be  covered  in 
camp  :  thefe  go  always  a  day's  journey  before  him,  to  fpring  with  fand  two  inches  deep,  leaving  fpace  for 
fix  upon  a  proper  place  for  his  tent,  which  they  pre-  walking  to  the  feveral  parts,  it  will  receive  the  col- 
lection of  a  whole  fummer  ;  the  covering  of  fand  be- 
ing lifted  over  every  parcel  as  laid  in,  they  need  no 
fkrther  care  from  the  time  of  laying  them  till  they  are 
taken  up  to  be  ftuck  on  paper.     The  cement  ufed  by 


pare  firft  ;  and  afterwards  thofeof  the  officers,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank. 

HORTENSIUS  (Qiiintus),  a  celebrated  Roman 
orator,  the  cotemporary  of  Cicero,  pleaded  with  uni- 


verfal  applaufe  at  19  years  of  age,  and  continued  the     the  Doctor  is  thus  prepared  :  early  in  the  fpring  put 

two  ounces  of  camphor  into  three  quarts  of  water  in  a 
large  bottle,  fhake  it  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the 
firft  collected  plants  are  ready  for  the  faftening  down, 
put  into  a  pint  of  the  water,  poured  off'into  an  earth- 
en veflel  that  will  bear  the  fire,  two  ounces  of  com- 
mon glue,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  the  carpenters,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  ichthyocolla  beat  to  flireds  ;  let  them 
ftand  36  hours,  then  gently  boil  the  whole  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  ftrain  it  off  through  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  this  is 
to  be  warmed  over  a  gentle  heat  when  it  is  to  be  ufed, 
and  the  back  of  the  plants  fmearedover  with  a  paint- 
er's brufh  :  after  this  lay  them  on  paper,  and  gently 
prefs  them  for  a  few  minutes,  then  expofe  them  to 
the  air  a  little  ;  and  finally,  lay  them  under  a  fmill 
weight  between  quires  of  paper  to  be  perfectly  dried. 
It  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived  how  ftrongly  the  water 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  camphor  by  this  fingle 
procefs  :  apart  of  it  indeed  flies  ofFin  the  making  of 
the  cement  and  the  ufing  of  it :  but  enough  remains 
with  the  plants  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  i  feels  in  it. 
He  farther  obferves,  that  plants  may  be  dried  very 


fame  profeflion  during  48  years.  But  being  at  lad 
eclipfed  by  Cicero,  he  quitted  the  bar,  and  embraced 
a  military  life  ;  became  a  military  tribune,  praetor, 
and  afterwards  conful,  about  70  B.  C.  Cicero  fpeaks 
of  him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  makes  us  regret  the  lofs 
of  his  orations.  Hortenfius  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  delivered  his  orations  without  writing  down  a 
iingle  word,  or  forgetting  one  particular  that  had  been 
advanced  by  his  adverfaries.  He  died  very  rich,  a 
little  before  the  civil  war,  which  he  had  endeavoured 
by  all  poffible  means  to  prevent. 

HORTUS  SICCUS,  a  dry  garden  ;  an  appella- 
tion given  to  a  collection  of  fpecimens  of  plants,  care- 
fully dried  and  preferved. 

The  value  of  fuch  a  collection  is  very  evident, 
fince  1000  minutiae  may  be  preferved  in  the  well 
dried  fpecimens  of  plants,  which  the' moll  accurate 
engraver  will  overlook.  We  fhall  therefore  give  two 
methods  of  drying  and  preferving  a  hortus  ficcus  :  the 
firft  by  Sir  Robert  Southwell  in  Philofophical  Tranf- 
actions,  n°  237  ;  and  the  other  by  Dr  Hill,  in  his  re 


view  of  the  works  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  his  ob-     well  without  fand,  by  only  putting  them  frequently 


jections  to  Sir  Robert's  method 

According  to  the  former  gentleman,  the  plants  are 
to  be  laid  flat  between  papers,  and  then  put  between 
two  fmooth  plates  of  iron,  fcrewed  together  at  the 
corners  ;  and  in  this  condition  committed  to  a  baker's 
oven  for  two  hours.  When  taken  out,  they  are  to  be 
rubbed  over  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafor- 
tis and  brandy ;  and  after  this  to  be  faftened  down  on 
paper  with  a  folution  of  the  quantity  of  a  walnut  of 
gum  tragacanth  diflolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  See 
Herbal. 

To  this  the  Doctor  objects,  that  the  heat  of  an  oven 
is  much  too  uncertain  to  be  employed  in  fo  nice  an 
operation  ;  and  that  the  fpace  of  time  ordered  for  con- 
tinuing the  plants  in  it  is  of  no  information,  unlcfs 
the  degree  of  heat,  and  even  the  different  nature 
of  the  plant  as  to  its  fucculency  and  the  firm- 
nefs  or  tendency  of  its  fibres,  be  attended  to  ;  there 
being  fcarccly  any  two  plants  alike  in  thefe  particulars : 
confequently  the  degree  and  duration  of  heat  fufficient 
for  one  plant  would  deftroy  another.     Befides  which, 


into  frelh  quires  of  paper,  or  a  few,  by  only  prefling 
them  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  :  but  the  fand  me- 
thod preferves  the  colour  beft,  and  is  done  with  leaft 
trouble. 

Another  method  much  better  than  that  of  the 
oven  is  the  flattening  and  drying  the  plant  by  palling 
a  common  fmoothing  iron  for  linen  over  the  papers 
between  which  it  is  laid  :  but  for  nice  things  the  moft 
perfect  of  al)  methods  is  that  by  a  common  fand  heat, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  for  chemical  purpofes.  The  cold  fand 
is  to  be  fpread  fmooth  upon  this  occafion,  the  plant 
laid  on  it  carefully  flatted,  and  a  thick  bed  of  fand  lift- 
ed over  :  the  fire  is  then  to  be  made,  and  the  whole 
procefs  carefully  watched  until  by  a  very  gentle  heat 
the  plant  be  carefully  dried.  The  colour  of  the  ten- 
dereft  heib  may  by  this  manner  be  preferved  ;  and 
flowers,  that  can  no  way  elfe  be  preferved,  may  be  ma- 
naged perfectly  well  thus. 

HORUS,  a  renowned  deity  of  ancient  Egypt  .He 
Was  an  emblem  of  the  fun.  Plutarch  (in  his  treatife 
de  Ifide  et  Ofiride)  fays,  '.'  that  virtue  which  prefides 
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over  the  fun,  whilft  he  is  moving  through  fpace,  the 
Egyptians  called  Horns  and  the  Greeks  Apollo."  Job 
alio  calls  Ur  or  Orus  the  fun — "  If  I  gazed  upon  the 
fun  (Ur,  Orus)  when  he  was  Alining,  or  on  (Jdrecba) 
the  moon  walking  in  brightnefs,  and  my  heart  hath 
been  fecretly  enticed  (i.  e.  to  worfhip),  or  my  mouth 
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natural  philofophers  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the    Hofanna 
moon  over  the  ftate  of  the  atmofpbere,  they  united  her         II 
with  this  god,  to  drive  the  ufurper  from  the  throne.  ^  Hofea. 
The  priefts  confidering  Ofiris  as  the  father  of  time,         sr~ ~* 
might  be/low  the  name  of  his  fon  on  Korus,  who 
reigned  three  months  in  the  year.  This,  according  to 
hath  kified  my  hand  ;   this  alfo  were  an  iniquity  to  be     Mr  Savaryf,  is  the  natural  explication  of  this  alle- 1  betters  » 
punifhed  by  the  judge,  for  I  mould  have  denied  the     gory.    And  all  enlightened  men,  he  thinks,  mutt  have  £iyp*>  »■ 
Gcd  who  is  above."     Chap.  xxxi.  ver.  26,  27,  2S.  underftood  this  language,  which  was  familiar  tothem.  4°5, 

The  interpretation  left  by  Hermapion  of  the  hiero-  The  people  only,\vhofe  feeble  fight  extends  nofarther 
glyphics  engraved  on  the  obelifk  of  Hcliopolis  (accord-  than  the  exterior,  without  diving  into  the  true  meaning 
ing  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus), offers  ihcfe  remarkable  of  things,  might  regard  thefe  allegorical  perfonages  as 
words  :  '*  Horus  is  the  fupreme  lord  and  author  of  real  gods,  and  decree  prayers  and  offerings  to  them, 
time."  Thefe  qualities,  it  is  known,  were  chiefly  Jablonfki,  who  has  interpreted  the  epithet  of  Aru- 
attributed  to  Ofiris  :  that  they  may  apply,  therefore,  eri^  which  the  Egyptians  gave  to  Horus,  pretends  that 
Eo  Horus,  he  mutt  necefTarily  denote  the  ftar  of  the     it  fignifies  efficacious  virtue.     Thefe  expreffions  per- 


day  in  certain  circumttances  ;  and  this  is  what  is  ex- 
plained to  us  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  of  Claros  : 

Learn  that  the  firft  of  the  god3  is  Jao. 
He  is  called  tnviJMe  in  winter,  Jupiter  in  the  fpring, 
The  fun  in  fummer,  and  towards  the  end  of  autumn  the 
tender  Jao. 

The  ftar  of  the  day,  on  attaining  the  fummer  folttice, 
and  called  per  excellentiam.  The  fun,  is  the  fame  as 
Horus.  In  fact,  the  Egyptians  reprefented  him  borne 
on  lions,  which  lignified  his  entrance  into  the  fign  of 
the  lion.  They  who  prefided  over  the  divine  inilitu- 
tions,  then  placedfphynxes  at  the  head  of  the  canals  and 
facred  fountains,  to  warn  the  people  of  the  approaching 
inundation.  Macrobiusf,  who  informs  us  why  the 
Greeks  gave  Horus  the  name  of  Apollo,  confirms  this 
fentiment:  "  In  their  mytteries  (fayshe)  they  difcover 
as  a  fecret,  which  ought  to  be  inviolable,  that  the  fun 
arrived  in  the  upper  hemifphere,  is  called  Apollo." 
Thefe  teftimonies  concur  in  proving,  that  the  emble- 
matical deity  was  no  other  than  the  ftar  of  day,  paf- 
fing  through  the  ligns  of  fummer. 

Thefe  lights  may  lead  us  to  the  explication  of  the 
facred  fable,  which  the  priefts  publifhed  on  the  fub- 
jecf  of  Horus;  for  they  enveloped  in  myftery  every 
point  of  their  religion.     Plutarch  gives  it  at  length  in 


fectly  characterife  the  phenomena  which  happened  du- 
ring the  reign  of  this  god.  It  is  in  fummer,  in  fact, 
that  the  fun  manifefts  all  its  power  in  Egypt.  It  is  then 
thajt  hefwells  the  waters  of  the  river  with  rains,  exha- 
led by  him  in  the  air,  and  driven  againft  the  fummits  of 
the  Abyffinian  mountains  ;  it  is  then  that  the  hnfbind- 
man  reckons  on  the  treafures  of  agriculture.  It  was 
natural  for  them  to  honour  him  with  the  name  of  Ant- 
eri,  or  efficacious  virtue,  to  mark  thefe  aufpicious  effects. 

HOSANNA,  in  the  Hebrew  ceremonies,  a  prayer 
which  they  rehearfed  on  the  feveral  days  of  the  feaft 
of  tabernacles.  It  was  thus  called,  becaufe  there  was 
frequent  repetitions  therein  of  the  word  mywptyferva 
nunc,  or  ferva  precor;  i.  e.  fave  us  now ;  or,  fave  us, 
we  pray. 

There  are  divers  of  thefe  hofannahs.  The  Jews 
call  the  hofchamioth ;  i.  e.  the  hofannahs.  Some  are 
rehearfed  on  the  firft  day,  others  on  the  fecond,  &c. 
which  they  call  hofanna  of  the  firft  day,  hofanna  of 
the  fecond  day,  &c. 

Hosaxna  Rabba,  or  Grand  Hofanna,  is  a  name  they 
give  to  their  feaft  of  tabernacles,  which  lafts  eight 
days;  becaufe,  during  the  courfe  thereof,  they  are  fre- 
quently calling  for  the  affiftance  of  God,  the  forgive- 
nefs  of  their  fins,  and  his  blefling  on  the  new  year  ; 


his  treatifeof  Ifis  and  Oiiris  :  Of  which  the  following  and  to  that  purpofe  they  make  great  ufe  of  the  hof 

are  the  principal  traits.  They  faid  that  he  was  the  fon  channoth,  or  prayers  abovementioned. — The  Jews  al- 

of  Ofiris  andoflfis;  thatTyphon,afterkillinghisbro-  fo  apply  the  term  hofanna  rabba,  in  a  more  peculiar 

ther  Ofiris,  took  pofTeffion  of  the  kingdom;  that  Horus,  manner,  to  the  feventh  day  of  the  feaft  of  tabernacles ; 

leaguing  himfelf  with  Ifis,  avenged  the  death  of  his  becaufe  they  apply  themfelves  more  immediately  on 

father,  expelled  the  tyrant  from  his  throne  without  that  day  to  invoke  the  divine  blefling,  &c. 
depriving  him  of  life,  and  reigned  glorioufly  in  E-  HOSCHIUS  (Sidronius)_,  ajefuit,  who  was  born 

gypt.     A  per  fon  who  has  travelled  ever  fo  little  in  at  Marke,  in  the  diocefe  of  Ypres,  in.  1596,  and  died 

Egypt,  eafily  difcovers  natural  phenomena  hid  under  at  Tongres  in  1653.  He  wrote  fome  elegies  and  other 


the  veil  of  fabk.  In  the  fpring,  the  wind  khamfin 
frequently  makes  great  ravages  there.  It  raifes  whirl- 
winds of  burning  fands,  which  fuffocate  travellers, 
darken  the  air,  and  cover  the  face  of  the  fun  in  fuch 


poems  in  Latin  with  great  purity  and  elegance. 

HOSE,  from  the  Saxon   Hofa,  a  flocking.     Seo 
Stocking. 

HOSEA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 


a  manner  as  to  leave  the  earth  in  perfect  obfeurity.     fo  called  from  the  prophet  of  that  name,  its  author, 


Here  is  the  death  of  Ofiris  and  the  reign  of  Typhon. 
Thefe  hurricanes  break  loofe  ufually  in  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April.  "When  the  fun  ap- 
proaches the  fign  of  the  lion,  he  changes  the  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere,  difperfes  thefe  tempefts,  and  rettores 
the  northerly  winds,  which  drive  before  them  them 


who  was  the  fon  of  Beri,  and  the  firft  of  the  lefTer  pro- 
phets. He  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  deli- 
vered his  prophefies  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II. 
and  his  fucceffors,  kings  of  Ifrael ;  and  under  the 
reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Judah.     His  principal  defign  is  to  publifli  the 


lignant  vapours,  and  preferve  in  Egypt  coolnefs  and  grofs  idolatries  of  the  people  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  to 
falubrity  under  a  burning  fky.  This  is  the  triumph  of  denounce  the  divine  vengeance  againft  them,  and  to 
Horus  over  Typhon  and  his  glorious  reign.     As  the     foretel  the  captivity  in  Affyria 


HOS- 


HOS 

Hofpiman,      HOSPINIAN  (Rodolphus),  one  of  the 
Hofpital.   writers  that  Switzerland  has  given  birth  to. 
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greateft 
He  was 
born  in  1547,  at  Altorf  near  Zurich;  obtained  the 
freedom  of  Zurich;  and  was  made  provifor  of  the 
abbey  fchool.  Notwithftanding  this  employment,  he 
undertook  a  nolle  work  of  vaft  extent,  which  was  a 
Hiftory  of  the  Errors  of  Popery.  Though  he  could 
not  complete  this  work  according  to  his  plan,  lie  pub- 
lifhed  fome  confiderable  parts  of  it :  what  he  publish- 
ed on  the  Eucharift,  and  another  work  called  Concor- 
dia Difcors,  exceedingly  exafperated  the  Lutherans. 
He  did  not  reply  to  them  ;  but  turning  his  armsagainft 
the  Jefuits,  pnblifhed  Hiftoria  Jefuitica,  &c.  Thefe 
writings  gained  him  preferment;  he  being  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Caroline  church,  and  then  minifter  of 
the  abbey-church.  He  died  in  1626  ;  and  there  was 
an  edition  of  his  works  publilhed  at  Geneva  1681,  in 
i'even  volumes  in  folio. 

HOSPITAL,  popularly  Spittal,  a  place  or  build- 
ing erected,  out  of  charity,  for  the  reception  and  fup- 
port  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  fick,  and  otherwifc 
helplefs.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  hofpes, 
'<  hoit,  ftranger."     See  Host. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  the  bifhop  had  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  all  the  poor,  both  found  and  difca- 
fed,  as  alio  of  widows,  orphans,  ftrangers,  &c— 
When  the  churches  came  to  have  fixed  revenues  allot- 
ted them,  it  was  decreed,  that  at  leaft  one  fourth 
part  thereof  fhonld  go  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and 
to  provide  for  them  the  more  commodioufly,  divers 
houfes  of  charity  were  built,  which  are  fince  denomi- 
nated hofpitals.  They  were  governed  wholly  by  the 
priefls  and  deacons,  under  the  infpection  of  the  bi- 
lh»,p.  In  convfeof  time,  feparate  revenues  wereaffign- 
ed  for  the  hofpitals ;  and  particular  perfons,  out  of 
motives  of  pieTy  and  charity,  gave  lands  and  money 
for  erecting  of  hofpitals.  When  the  church  difcipline 
began  to  relax,  the  priefls,  who  till  then  had  been 
the  adminiftrators  of  hofpitals,  converted  them  into  a 
fort  of  benefices,  which  they  held  at  pleafure,  with- 
out giving  account  thereof  to  any  body;  reserving 
the  greateft  part  of  the  income  to  their  own  ufe  ;  fo 

that  the  intentions  ot  the  founders  were  fruftrated 

To  remove  this  abufe,  the  council  of  Vienne  exprefsly 
prohibited  the  giving  any  hofpital  to  fecular  priefls  in 
the  way  of  a  benefice;  and  directed  the  adminiftra- 
tion  thereof  to  be  given  to  fufficient  and  refponfible 
laymen,  who  fhould  take  an  oath,  like  that  of  tutors, 
for  the  faithful  difcharge  thereof,  and  be  accountable 
to  the  ordinaries. — This  decree  was  execnted  and 
confirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent. 

In  Britain,  hofpitals  are  buildings  properly  endow- 
ed, or  otherwife  fupported  by  charitable  contributions, 
for  the  reception  and  fipport  of  the  poor,  aged,  in- 
firm, fick,  or  helplefs. 

A  charitable  foundation  laid  thus  for  the  fuftenance 
and  relief  of  the  poor,  is  to  continue  for  ever.  Any 
perfon  feized  of  an  eftate  in  fee,  may,  by  deed  inrol- 
led  in  chancery,  erect  and  found  an  hofpital,  anJ  no- 
minate fuch  heads  and  governors  therein  as  he  (hall 
think  fit;  and  this  charitable  foundation  fhall  be  in- 
corporated, and  fubject  to  the  inflection  and  guidance 
of  the  heads  and  vifitors  nominated  by  the  founder. 
Likewife  fuch  corporations  fhall  have,  take,  and  pur- 
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chafe  lands,foasnottoexceed  20ol.ayear,providedthe    Hofpital' 
fame  be  not  he  Id  of  the  king ;  and  to  make  kafes,  refer-  Hofpital^ 
vingthe  accuftomed  yearly  rent.    See  Corporation. 

HOSPITAL  (Michael  del'),  chancellor  of  France 
iii  the  1 6th  century,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  of 
his  age,  and  had  raifed  himfelf  by  degrees.  He  agreed 
to  an  edict  much  feverer  againft  the  Proteftants  than 
he  could  have  wilhed,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  inquilition.  It  was  that  of  Romorantin.  The 
fpeeches  he  made,  in  order  to  infpire  a  fpirit  of  tolera- 
tion, made  him  much  fufpected  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  extremely  odious  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
maxims  of  ftate  upon  which  he  regulated  himfelf  were 
of  great  advantage  to  France,  fince  he  formed  fome 
difciples  who  oppofed,  in  proper  time,  the  pernicious 
attemptsofthc  leaguers,  and  rendered  them  abortive — 
His  pacific  views  being  difliked  by  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  who  had  contributed  to  his  advancement,  fhe 
excluded  him  from  the  council  of  war,  and  occafioned 
his  difgrace.  He  retired,  however,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, in  1568  ;  and  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life  at  his 
country-feat  at  Vignai,  where  he  died  in  1573,  aged 
68.  His  poems  are  eftecmed.  He  alfo  puitifhed 
fome  excellent  fpeeches  and  memoirs. 

Hospital  (William-Francis-Antony,  marquis  of), 
a  great  mathematician  of  France,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  family  in  1661.  He  was  a  geometrician  al- 
moft  from  his  infancy;  for  one  day  being  at  the  duke 
of  Rohan's,  where  fome  able  mathematicians  were 
fpeaking  of  a  problem  of  Pafchal's  which  appeared  to 
them  extremely  difficult,  he  ventured  to  fay,  that  he 
believed  he  could  folve  it.  They  were  amazed  at  fuch 
prefumption  in  a  boy  of  15,  for  he  was  then  no  more  ; 
neverthelefs,  in  a  few  days  he  fent  them  the  folution. 
He  entered  early  into  the  army,  and  was  a  captain  of 
horfe  ;  but  being  extremely  fhort-fighted,and  expofed 
on  that  account  to  perpetual  inconveniences  and  errors, 
he  at  length  quitted  the  army,  and  applied  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  his  favourite  amufement.  He  contracted  a 
friendfhip  with  Malbranche,and  tookJiis  opinion  upon 
all  occafions.  In  1693,  he  was  received  an  honorary 
member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  ;  and  he 
publilhed  a  work  upon  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  calculati- 
ons, intitled,  U  Analyfe  des  infin'nnens  petis.  He  was 
the  firft  in  France  who  wrote  upon  this  fubject ;  and 
on  this  account  waft  regarded  almoft  as  a  prodigy.  He 
engaged  afterwards  in  another  work  of  the  mathemati- 
cal kind,  in  which  he  included  Les  Sefiiones  Coniques, 
les  Lieux  Ceometriques,  la  Co?iJlru£lion  des  Equations, 
et  Une  Theorie  des  Courbcs  Mechaniques  :  but  a  little 
before  he  had  finifhed  it,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died  Feb.  2.  1704,  aged  43.  It  was 
publifhed  after  his  death. 

HOSPITALITY,  the  practice  of  entertaining 
ftrangers.  Dr  Robertfon,  fpeaking  of  the  middle  ages, 
fays,  "  Among  people  whofe  manners  are  fimple,  and 
who  are  feldom  vifited  by  ftrangers,  hofpitality  is  a 
virtue  of  the  firft  rank.  This  duty  of  hofpitality  was 
fo  neceffary  in  that  ftate  of  fociety  which  took  place 
during  the  middle  ages,  that  it  was  not  confidered  as 
one  of  thofe  virtues  which  men  may  practife  or  not, 
according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  the  gene- 
rofity  of  their  hearts.  Hofpitality  was  enforced  by 
ftatutes,  and  thofe  who  neglected  the  duty  were  liable 
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Hpfplw-   to  punifhment.     Tlie  laws  of  the  Slavi  ordained  that 

-  Hty.       the  moveables  of  an  inhofpitable  perfon  mould  be  con- 

,-v         fifcated,  and  his  honfe  burnt.     'I" hey  were  even  fo  fo- 

licitous  for  the  entertainment  of  Itrangers,  that  they 

permitted  the  landlord  to  ileal  for  the  fupport  of  his 

guefl  " 

The  hofpitality  of  the  ancient  Britifh  particularly 
of  the  great  and  opulent  barons,  hath  been  much  ad- 
mired, and  coniidered  as  a  certain  projt  ef  the  noble- 
nefs  and  generolity  of  their  fpirits.  The  tuft  is  well 
attefled.  The  caitles  of  the  powerful  barons  were  ca- 
pacious palaces,  daily  crouded  with  their  numerous 
retainers,  who  were  always  welcome  to  their  plentiful 
tables.  They  had  their  privy  counfellors,  their  trea- 
farers,  marfnals,  conltables,  itewards,  fecretaries, 
chaplains,  heralds,  purfui vants,  pages,  henflimen  or 
guards,  trumpeters,  minftrells,  and  in  a  word  all  the 
officers  of  a  royal  court.  The  etiquette  of  their  families 
was  an  exaft  copy  of  the  royal  he  *ichold  ;  and.  feme  of 
them  lived  in  a  degree  of  pomp  and  fplendor  little  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  greatelt  kings.  Richard  Neville, 
earl  of  Warwick,  we  are  told,  U  was  ever  had  in 
great  favour  of  the  commons  of  the  land,  becaufe  of 
theexceedinghoufehold  which  he  daily  kept  in  all  coun- 
tries whether  he  fojourned  or  lay:  and  when  he  came 
to  London,  he  held  fuch  an  houfe,  that  lix oxen  were 
eaten  at  a  breakfaft;  and  every  tavern  was  full  of  his 
meat."  The  earls  of  Douglas  in  Scotland,  before  the 
fall  of  that  great  family,  rivalled  or  rather  exceeded 
their  fovereigns  in  pomp  andprofufe  hofpitality.  But 
to  this  manner  of  living,  it  is  highly  probable  thefe 
great  chieftains  were  prompted  by  a  delire  of  increa- 
iing  the  number  and  attachment  of  their  retainers,  on 
which,  in  thofe  turbulent  times,  their  dignity  and 
even  their  fafety,  depended,  as  much  as  to  the  innate 
generofity  of  their  tempers.  Thofe  retainers  did  not 
conltanrly  relide  in  the  families  of  their  lords;  but 
they  wore  their  liveries  and  badges,  frequently  feait- 
ed -in  their  halls,  fvvelled  their  retinues  on  all  great 
folemnities,  attended  them  in  their  journeys,  and  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  field  of  battle.  Some  powerful 
chieftains  had  fo  great  a  number  of  thefe  retainers 
conitantly  at  their  command,  that  they  fet  the  laws  at 
defiance,  were  formidable  to  their  fovereigns,  and  ter- 
rible to  their  fellow-fubjefts  $  and  feveral  laws  were 
made  againft  giving  and  receiving  liveries.  But  thefe 
laws  produced  little  effect  in  ihis  period. 

Hofpitality  was  not  confined  to  the  great  and  opu- 
lent, but  was  praftifed  rather  more  than  it  is  at  pre. 
fent  by  perfons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life. 
But  this  was  owing  to  necefiity,  arifmg  from  the  fear- 
city  of  inns,  which  obliged  travellers  and  itrangers  to 
apply  to  private  perfons  for  lodging  and  entertainment ; 
and  thofe  who  received  them  hofpitabiy  acquired  a 
right  to  a  fiYnilar  reception.  This  was  evidently  the 
cafe  in  Scotland  in  the  firil  part  of  this  period. 
James  I.  A.  D.  1424,  procured  the  following  ?.&  of 
parliament.  "  It  is  ordainit,  that  all  burrow  tovvnis, 
and  throuchfaris  quhair  commoun  palfages  ar,  that 
x  thair  be  ordaint  hoflillariesandrefettis,  havand  ftables 
and  chalmers;  and  that  men  find  with  thamc  bread 
and  aill,  and  ail  uther  fude,  alfweil  for  horfe  as  men, 
for  refonable  price."  But  travellers  had  been  fo  long 
accuftontcd  to  lodge  in  private  houfes,  that  thefe  pub- 
lic inns  were  quite  neglected  ;  and  thofe  who  kept 
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them  prcfented  a  petition  to  parliament,  complaining  Hcfcital- 
"  That  the  liegis  traveliaud  in  the  rcalme,  quheii  to* 
they  cum  to  burrowis  and  throuchfaris,  herbcris  thamc. 
not  in  hoftillaries,  hot  with  their  acquaintance  an* 
fnendis."  This  produced  an  aft  prohibiting  travel- 
■  lets  to  lodge  in  private  houfes  where  there  were  hof- 
ta nes,  under  the  penalty  of  40  s.  and  ftibjefting  thofe 
who  lodged  them  to  the  fame  penally. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  Weftern  I/k» 
of  Scotland  were  remarkable  for  their  hofpitality 
and  kmdnefs  to  itrangers,  and  full  retain  the  fume 
diipoiition.     See  Highlanders. 

HOSPITALLERS,  Hospitalarh,  an  order  of 
religious  knights,  who  built  an  hofpital  at  Jen.falem, 
wherein  pilgrims  were  received.  To  thefe  pope  Cle- 
ment V.  transferred  the  effects  and  revenues  of  the 
Templars;  whom  by  a  council  held  at  Vienna,  he 
fuppreued  for  their  many  and  great  mifdemeauours. 
Thefe  hbfpitallers  were  otherwlfe  called  Knights  oi 
^i  John  of  Jerujalem  ;  and  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
whom  we  now  call  K,.ight   of  Malta. 

HOSPITIUM,  a  term  ufed  in  old  waiters  either  for 
an  inn  or  a  monaitery,  built  for  the  reception  of  itran- 
gers and  travellers.     See  Inn  and  Monastery. 

HOSPODAR,  a  title  borne  by  the  princes  of  Wa- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  who  receive  the  inveltiture  of 
their  principalities  from  the  grand  fignior.  He  gives 
them  a  veil  and  itandard  ;  they  are  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  obliged  to  ferve  him,  and  he  even  fometimes 
depofes  them  ;  but  in  other  refpefts  they  are  abfolute 
fovereigns  within  their  own  dominions. 

HOST,  hospes,  a  term  of  mutual  relation,  ap- 
plied both'to  a  perfon  who  lodges  and  entertains  ano- 
ther, and  to  the  perfon  thus  lodged,  &c. — The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Latin  hefpes,  which  fome  will  have 
thus  called  qua  ft  hojiium  or  ojiium  pelens  ;    for  ojiium 

was  anciently  written  with  an  afpirate Thus  the 

inn-keeper  fiys,  he  has  a  good  hoji>  in  fpeaking  of 
the  traveller  who  lodges  with  him  :  and  the  traveller, 
again  fays,  he  has  a  kind  hoft,  in  fpeaking  of  his 
landlord. 

It  mufl  beohferved  then,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  a- 
mong  the  ancients,  when  any  ftranger  aiked  for  lodg- 
ing, for  the  mailer  of  the  houfe,  and  the  itranger, 
each  of  them  to  fet  a  foot  on  their  own  lide  of  the 
threihold,  and  fwear  they  would  neither  of  them  do 
any  harm  to  the  other.  It  was  this  ceremony  that 
raifed  fo  much  horror  againil  thofe  who  violated  the 
law  or  right  of  hofpitality  on  either  iide  ;  inafmuchas 
they  were  looked  on  as  perjured. 

Inftead  of  hofpes,  the  ancient  Latins  called  ithojfis; 
as  Cicero  himfelf  informs  us:  though  in  courfe  of 
time,  hojlis  came  to  iignify  an  enemy;  fo  much  was 
the  notion  of  hofpitality  altered. 

Host  is  alfo  ufed  by  way  of  abbreviation  for  h'.ftia, 
a  victim  or  facrifice  offered  to  the  Deity.  In  this 
fenfe,  hojr  is  more  immediately  imderitood  of  the  per- 
fon of  the  Word  incarnate,  vho  was  offered  up  an 
hoit  or  hojli  to  the  Father  on  the  croli  for  the  fins 
of  mankind.     SeeHoSTiA. 

Host,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  name  given  to 
the  elements  ufed  in  the  euchari't,  or  rather  to  the 
confecrated  wafer;  which  they  pretend  to  offer  up 
every  day  a  new  hoft  or  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  man- 
kind.    They  pay  adoration  to  the  hoft,  upon  a  falfc 
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preemption  that  the  elements  are  no  longer  bread  and 
wine,  but  tranfubftantiated  into  thereal  body  and  blood 
cf  Chriit.SeeTRANSUBSTANTiATioN — Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  firft  decreed  a  bell  to  be  rung,  as  the  lignal 
for  the  people  to  betake  themfelves  to  the  adoration  of 
the  holt. —  i  he  vcifel  wherein  thehoilsare  kept  is  call- 
ed the  c.bory  ;  being  a  large  kind  of  covered  chalice. 
HOSTAGE,  a  perfon  given    up   to  an    enemy  as 


have  acquired  a  due  heat.  Thefe  hot-beds  are  made 
in  the  following  manner  :  In  foine  flickered  part  of 
the  garden,  dig  out  a  trench  of  a  length  and  width 
proportionable  to  the  frames  you  intend  it  for:  and  if 
the  ground  be  dry,  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep;  but  if  it  be  wet,  not  above  lix  inches:  then 
wheel  the  dung  kito  the  opening,  obferviug  to  ftir  e- 
very  part  of  it  with  a  fork,  and  to  lay  it  exactly  even- 


Hot. 


a  fecurityforthe  performanceof  the  articles  of  a  treaty,     and  fmoothon  every  part  or  the  bed, laying  the  bottom 
HOSTIA,   Host,  in  antiquity,  a  victim  offered  in     part  of  the  heap  which  is  commonly  free   from  litter 


facrihee  to  a  deity. 

The  word  is  formed  from  hoj'is,  "  enemy  :"it  being 
the .  cuftom  to  offer  up  a  facrihee  before  they  joined 
battle,  to  render  the  gods  propitious  ;  or,  after  the 
battle  was  over,  to  give  them  thanks.  Some  choofe 
to  derive  the.  word  from  hojiio,  q.  d.ferio, il  I  ftrike.'' 
Ifidorc  on  tins  word  remarks,  that  the  name  hojlia  was 
given  to  thole  facrifices  which  they  offered  before  they 
marched  to  attack  an  enemy,  (aiitequam  ad  hojlem  per- 
gzrtnt  J  ;  in  contradiftinction  from  vitihna,  which  were 
properly  thofe  offered  after  the  victory. 

Hojlia  alio  fignihed  the  leifer  forts  of  facrihee,  and 
vitihna  the  larger.  A.  Gellius  fays,  that  every  prieft 
indifferently,  might  facrihee  the  hojlia. but  that  the 
vittima  could  be  offered  by  none  but  the  conqueror 
himfelf.  But  after  all,  we  find  thefe  two  words  pro- 
mifcuouily  ufed  one  for  the  other  by  ancient  writers. 
We  read  of  many  kinds  of  hojlia :  zz  hojlia  pur  a,  which 
were  pigs  or  lambs  ten  daysold ;  hojlia  pracidanea,  fa- 
crifkesoffered  the  day  before  afolemn  feafl ;  hojlia  bi- 
de?ites,  facrifices  of  iheep  or  other  animals  of  two  years 
old  ;  hoflia  cximia,  afacrificeofthefiower  of  the  flock  ; 
hojlia  fuccedaiua,  facrihees  offered  after  others  which 
had exhibited  fome  ill  omen;  hojiix  ambarvales,  victims 
iacriiiced  after  having  been  folemnlyledround  the  fields 
at  the  ambaryalia $  hojlia  cimburbiatcs,  victims  (lain  af- 
ter the  amburbium  ;  hojlia  cansarei  ox  caviares,  victims 
iacrificed  every  fifth  year  by  the  college  of  pontiffs,  in 
which  they  offered  the  part  of  the  tail  called  caviar  ; 
hojlia  prodigia,  facrifices  in  which  the  fire  con  fumed 
all,  and  left  nothing  for  the  priefts  ;   hojlia piaculares, 


upon  the  furface  of  the  bed  :  and  if  it  be  de- 
ligned  for  a  bed  to  plant  out  cucumbers  to  remain  for 
good,  you  muff  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
place  deilgned  for  each  light  about  ten  inches  over, 
and  iix  deep,  which  ihould  be  filled  with  good  frefh 
earth,  thrufting  in  a  flick  to  ihow  the  places  where 
the  holes  are  ;  then  cover  the  bed  all  over  with  the 
earth  that  was  taken  out  of  the  trench,  about  four 
inches  thick,  and  ^t  on  the  frame,  letting  it  remain 
till  the  earth  be  warm,  which  commonly  happens  in 
three  or  four  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  and  then  the 
plants  may  be  placed  in  it.  But  if  your  hot-bed  be 
deiigned  for  other  plants,  there  need  be  no  holes  made 
in  the  dung  ;  but  after  having  fmoothed  the  furface 
with  a  fpade,  you  fhould  cover  the  dung  about  three 
or  four  inches  thick  with  good  earth,  puttingon  the 
frames  and  glades  as  before.  In  making  thefe  beds, 
care  muft  be  taken  to  fettle  the  duncj  clofe  with  a 
fork;  and  if  it  be  pretty  full  of  long  litter,  it  fhould 
be  trod  down  equally  on  every  part.  During  the  firft 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  you  ihould 
cover  the  glades  but  (lightly  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
day-time  carefully  raife  them  to  let  out  the  fleam  : 
but  as  the  heat  abates,  the  covering  fhould  be  increa- 
fed  ;  and  as  the  bed  grows  cold,  new  hot  dung  ihould 
be  added  round  the  fulesofit. 

The  hot-bed  made  with  tanner's  bark  is,  however, 
much  preferable  to  that  defcribed  above,  efpecially' 
for  all  tender  exotic  plants  and  fruits,  which  require 
an  even  degree  of  warmth  to  be  continued  for  feveral 


months,  which  cannot  be  effected  with  horfe-dung. 
expiatory  facrifices;  hojlia  ambegna  or  ambiegna,  fa-     The  manner  of  making  them  is   as  follows:  Di<r  a 


orifices  of  cows  or  fhecp  that  had  brought  forth  twins  ; 
hejlia  banega,  victims  offered  to  predict  future  events 
from  ;  hojlia  mediales,  black  victims  offered  at  noon. 

HOSTILITY,  the  action  of  an  enemy,  or  a  flate 
of  warfare.  The  word  is  Latin,  hojlilitas,  formed  of 
the  primitive  hojlis,  which  fignifies  "enemy;"  and 
which  anciently  fignified  "  ftranger,"  hofpes* 

HOT-beds,  in  gardening,  beds  made  with  frefh 
horfe-dung,  or  tanner's  bark,  and  covered  with  glades 
to  defend  them  from  cold  winds. 

By  the  fkilful  management  of  hot-beds,  we  may 
imitate  the  temperature  of  warmer  climates;  by  which 
means,  the  feeds  of  plants  brought  from  any  of  the 
countries  within  the  torrid  zone  may  be  made  to  flou- 
riih  even  under  the  poles. 


trench  about  three  feet  deep,  if  the  ground  be  dry; 
but  if  wet,  it  muft  not  be  above  a  foot  deep  at  mofl, 
and  muft  be  raifed  two  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
length  mu ft  be  proportioned  to  the  frames  intended  to 
cover  it ;  but  it  ihould  never  be  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  the  width  not  lefs  than  lix.  The  trench 
ihould  be  bricked  up  round  the  fides  to  the  above- 
mentioned  height  of  three  feet,  and  filled  in  thefpring 
with  the  freih  tanners  bark  that  has  been  lately  drawn 
out  of  their  vats  and  has  lain  in  a  round  heap,  for 
the  moiftuie  to  drain  out  of  it,  only  three  or  four 
days  :  as  it  is  put  in,  gently  beat  it  down  equally 
with  a  dung-fork ;  but  it  muft  not  be  trodden,  which 
would  prevent  its  heating,  by  fettling  it  too  dole  : 
then  put  on  the  frame,  covering  it  with  giants;   and 


The  hot-beds  commonly  ufed  in  kitchen-gardens,  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  it  will  begin  to  heat ; 

are  made  with  new  horfe  dung  mixed  with  the  litter  at  which  time  plunge  your  pots  of  plants  or  feed  into 

of  a  liable,  a  few   fea-coal-afhes,     which   Iaft  are  it,  obferving  not  to  tread  down  the  bark  in  doing  it. 

of  fervke  in  continuing  the  heat  of  the  dung.     This  Thefe  beds  will  continue  three  or  four  months  in  a 

ihould  remain  fix  or  feven  days  in  a  heap  ;  and  being  good   temper  of  heat;  and  if  you  ftir  up  the  bark 

then  turned  over,  and  the  parts  mixed  well  together,  pretty  deep,  and  mix  a  load  or  two  of  frefh  bark  with 

it  fhould  be  again  caft  into  a  heap ;  where  it  may  con-  the  old  when  you  find  the  warmth  decline,  you  will 

tiuue  five  or  fix  days  longer,  by  which  time  it  will  preferve  its  heat  two  or  three  months  longer.     Many 

lay 
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Hotel     lay  fome  hot  horfe-dung  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 

II         under  the  bark  ;  but  this  ought  never  to  be  praftifed 

Hottentots  uniefs  tiie  Dcci  js  wanted   fooner  than  the  bark  would 

heat  of  itfelf,  and  even  then  there  ought  only   to  be  a 

fmall  quantity  of  dung  at  the  bottom. 

The  frames  which  cover  thefe  beds,  fhould  be  pro 
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ving  from  the  account  of  Diaz  concluded  that  a  paf-  Hottentot* 
fage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  now  difcovercd,  changed 
the  name  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  it 
ftill  retains.  In  1497,  ii  was  circumnavigated  by 
Vafco  de  Gama,  who  made  a  voyage  to  India  thit 
way  ;  however,  it  remained  ufelefs^o  Europeans  til! 


portioned  to  the  feveral  plants  they  are    deligned  to  the  year  1650,  when   Van  Rkbeck  a   Dutch 

contain.     If  they  are  to  cover  the  ananas  or  pine-  firft  faw  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  Eaft 

apple,  the  back  part  mould  be  three  feet  high,  and  the  India  company  in  Holland  from  a  frttlemeut  at  fuch 

lower  part  15  inches  :  if  the  bed  be  intended  for  taller  a  convenient  diitance  both  from  home  and  from  India, 

plants,  the  frame  muft  be  made  of  a  depth  proportion-  The  colony  which  he  planted  hascverlince  continued 

able  to  them  :  but  if  it  be  for  fowing  of  feeds,  the  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  has  greatly  increafed   in 

frame  need  no:  be  above  14  inches  high  at  the  back,  value,  and  is  vifited  by  all  the  European  fhips  trading 

to  the  Eaft  Indies.     See   Cood-Hodc. 


and  7  in  the  front;  by  which  means  the  heat  will 
be  much  greater. 

Hor-Houfe.     See  Stove  and  Hypocaustum. 

HOTEL,  a  French  term,  anciently  fignifying  a 
houfe  or  dwelling  place.- — It  is  now  more  commonly 
ufedfor  ihe  palaces  or  houfes  of  the  king,  princes,  and 
great  lords.  In  this  fenfe  theyfay,  the  hotel  de  Condc, 
h«tel  de  Conti,  hotel  du  Louvre,  &c. 


00  D-  Hope. 

The  country  now  pollened  by  the  Dutch  isof  pret- 
ty confiderable  extent,  and  comprehends  that  pan  ol 
the  African  coaft  on  the  weft  called  Terra  de  Natal 
It  is  naturally  barren  and  mountainous  ;  but  the  in- 
duftry  of  theDutch  hath  overcome  all  natural  difficul- 
ties, and  it  now  produces  not  only  a  fufficiency  of  all 
the  necelfaries  of  life  for  the  inhabitants,  but  alfofor 


The  grand  pre-uot  de  I' hotel,  is  the  firft  judge  of  the  the  refrefhment  of  all  the  Europeans  who  pafs  and  re- 
officers  of  the  king's  houfehold.     His  jurifdiclion   is  pafs  that  way. 

much  like  that  of  lord  fteward  of  the  houfehold  of  the  The  coaft  abounds  in  capes,  bays,  and  roads.  Thir- 

kii>gof  England.  ty  leagues  to  the  eaft  cf  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,  in 

1'he  hotel  de  vllle   is  what  wc  call  a  town  houfe  or  S.  Lat.  34.  21.  is  another  Cape  which    runs  out  be- 

tonan-hall.  yond  35^,  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  firft  doubled 

hotel,  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  large  inn,   alfo  for  a  it,  Cabo  dos   Agnlhas,  or  the  Cape  oj  Needles,   on  ac- 

large  lodging-houfe  ready  furnifhed.  count  of  fome  ftrange  variations  in  the  magnetical 

HOTMAN  (Francis),  one  of  the  meft  learned  ci-  needle  obferved  as  they  came  near  it.  Near  this  Cape 

•vilians  in   the  1 6th  century.     He   profeiftd    law  at  is  a  flat   ihorc,  with   plenty  of  fifh :  it  begins  in  the 


Bourges  :  but,  on  account  of  religion,  retired  to  Ge- 
neva, read  lectures  on  civil  law  there,  and  publilhed 
books  with  much  ftrength  againft  the  perfecutors, 
{hough  great  promifeswere  made  to  engage  him  not 
to  write  anymore  in  that  manner  ;  but  he  did  not  re- 
gard their  offers.  He  died  at  Bail!  in  159O.  His 
Franco  Gallia  is  well  known,  having  been  done  in 
•Englifh  by  lord  Molef worth.  Some perfons  think  he 
was  the  author  of  Vindicix  contra  Tyrannos*  All  his 
works  were  printed  at  Geneva  in  1590,  in  3  vols 
folio. 

HOTTENTOTS,  a  people  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  Africa,  whofe  country  furrounds  the  empire  of  Mo- 
nomotapa,in  form  of  aliorfe-Ihoe,  extending,  accord- 
ing to  Magin,  from  the  Negroeltof  Cabo,  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  from  thence  northward  to 
the  river  Magoica,  or  Rio  de  St  Siprita,  including 
Mattatan  a  diftmef.  kingdom.  According  to  Sauu- 
tus,  this  coaft,  beginning  at  the  Mountains  of  the 
M-oon  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  23°^  S.  Lat. 
extends  north  beyond  the  Cape  to  the  coaft  of  Zan- 
gnebar  ;  having  the  Indian  fea  on  the  eaft,  the  Ethio- 
pic  on  the  weft,  the  fouthern  ocean  on  the  fouth; 
and  on  the  north  the  kingdoms  of  Mattatan,  Mono- 
motapa,  and  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  or  rather  the 
Mountains  of  the  moon,  which  divide  it  from  the  reft 
of  the  continent. 

The  Europeans  firft  became  acquainted  with  this 
country  in  theyear  1493,  when  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
a  Portuguefe  admiral,  difcovered  the  moft  fouth trly 
point  of  Africa  now  called  the  Cape  bf  Good  Hope,  but 
by  him  Cabo  dos  totos  forwentos,  or  Cape  of.  all 
Plagues,  on  accountof  the  ftorms  he  met  within  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  John,  then  king  of  Portugal,  ha- 


weft  near  a  frefh-  water  river,  and,  extending  ijleagues 
in  the  main  fea,  ends  in  the  eaft  near  Fifo-bay.  Cabo 
Falfo,  fo  called  b'y  the  Portuguefe,  who  returning  from 
India  miftook  it  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lies  ta 
the  eaftward  between  thefe  two  capes,  about  eight  or 
nine  leagues  beyond  that  of  Good  Hope.  Along  the 
coafts,  and  on  both  fides  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arc 
many  fine  bays.  Twenty-feven  leagues  to  the  north- 
weft  is  Seldonhabay,  fo  named  from  a  Portuguefe  cap- 
tain ihipwrecked  on  the  coaft.  The  largeft  and  moft 
commodious  is  Table  Bay,  on  the  fouth,  and  near  the 
mountain  of  that  name,  fix  leagues  in  circumference, 
with  four  fathom  water  clofe  to  the  beach.  Oppofite 
to  this  bay  is  Robu  Eilan,  or  theifland  of  RabL-its,  in 
34.  30.  S.  Lat.  67  leagues  eaftfrom  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Peter  Both,  in  166 1,  difcovered  a  bay,  which 
he  named  Uleejl,  fneltered  only  from  north  winds,  in 
which  isafmallifland,  and  on  the  wefta  rivulet  of  f'refh 
water  extremely  convenient  for  European  mariners. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  farther  eaft,  Both  dif- 
covered Marlhal  Bay,  afterwards  named  by  the  Portn- 
gufe  Seno  Forviofo.  Next  to  this  is  Stno  de  L"go, 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  lake.  There  are  fcvcral 
roads  in  this  bay,  and  an  ifland  called  Jlha  dos  Caos. 
Cabo  de  S.  Francifco,  and  Cabo  das  Scrras  are  mark- 
ed upon  charts  between  thefe  two  bays.  Nesr  the 
latter  of  thefe  capes  is  Cabo  de  Arecito,  and  the 
illand  Contento  ;  and  fomething  more  no;th-caftis 
St  Chriftopher's  river,  called  Say/  uhriflovarto  by  the 
Portuguefe-,  and  by  the  Hottentots  Nagod.  The 
country  beyond  this  river  was  called  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe, who  difcovered  it  on  the  d;-y  of  our  Lord's 
na:ivi'y,  Terra  c\>  Nrtat.  Between  thr  C:irc  of 
Good  Hope  and  Cabo  das  Agulb2<:  arc  the    Sweet, 
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Hottertots  Salt,  and   Jagulina  rivers,  which  run  into   the  fea, 

v~~~v and  Sweet-warer  river  flows  from  the  Table-mountain. 

The  mo  ft  remarkable  mountains  in  this  country  are, 
Table-mountain,  Devil's  Tower,  Lion's  Head,  and  the 
Tiger-hills.     The  three  firft  lie  near  Table  bay,  and 
fnrround  Table-valley,  where  the  Cape  town  Hands. 
(See  the  article  Good- hope.)  MrForfter,inhis  voyage 
informs  us,  that "  the  extremity  of  Africa  towards  the 
fouth  is  a  mafs  ofhighmountaius,  of  which  the  outer - 
mofi  are  craggy,black,  and  barren,  confiftingof  a  coarfe 
granite,  which  contains  no  heterogeneous  parts,  fuch  as 
petrefied  fhells,  Sec.  nor  any  volcanic  productions.  The 
ground  gradually  rifes  on  all  lides  towards  the  three 
mountains  which   lie  round  the  bottom   of  the  bay, 
.keeping  low  and  level  only  near  the  fea-fide,  and  grow- 
ing fomewhat  marfhy  in  the  Ifthmus  between   Falfe 
and  Table  Bays,  where  a  fait  rivulet  falls  into  the  lat- 
ter.    The  marfhy  part  has   fome  verdure,  but  inter- 
mixed   with    a  great  deal    of    fand.      The  higher 
grounds,  which,  from  the  fea  fide,  have    a  parched 
and  dreary  appearance,  are,  however,  covered  with 
an  immenfe  variety  of  plants,  among  which  are  a 
prodigious  number  of  flirubs,  but  fcarce,  one  or  two 
ipecies  that  deferve  the  name  of  trees.  There  are  al- 
fo  a  fewfmaii  plantations  wherever  alittle  rux  of  wa- 
ter moiftens  the  ground.     The  afcent  of  Table-mount 
is  very  fteep  and  difficult,  on  account   of  the  number 
of  loofe  Hones  which  roll  away  under  the  feet  of  the 
traveller.  About  the  middle  of  the  mountain  is  a  bold, 
grand  chafm,whofe  walls  are  perpendicular,and  often 
impending  rocks  piled  up  in  flrata.     Small  rills  of 
water  ooze  out  of  crevices,  or  fall  from  precipices  in 
<lrops,   giving  life    to   hundreds  of  plants  and    low 
fhrubs  in  the  chafm.     The  fnmmii  tf  the  mountain  is 
nearly  level  very  barren,  and  bare  of  foil ;  feveral  ca- 
vities, however,  ai  e  filled  with  rain  water,  or  contain 
a  fin  all  quantity  of  vegetable  earth,  from  whence  a 
few  odoriferous  plants  draw  their  nonrifhment.  Some 
antelopes,  howling  baboons,  folitaryvultures,and  toads, 
are  fometimes  to  be  met  with  on  the  mountain*  The 
view  from  thence  is  very  extenlive   and  picturefque. 
The  bay  i'cems  a  fmall  pond  or  bafon,  and  the  fhips  in 
it  dwindled  to  little  boats  ;  the  town   under  our  feet, 
and  the  regular  compartments  ofits  gardens,  looklike 
the  work  of  children." 

Mofl  accounts  of  this  country  that  have  been  pub- 
liihed  mention  a  furprifing  phenomenon  which  is  an- 
nually to  be  feen  on  the  top  of  Table-hill  from  Sep- 
tember to  March  ;  namely,  a  white  cloud  hovering  on 
its  top,  and  called  by  faWovsthe  Devil' stable-cloth.  (See 
the  article  Coon-Hope.)  This  ckrid  is  faid  by  fbme 
to  appear  at  firft  no  bigger  than  a  barley-corn  ;  then 
increafes  to  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  and  foon  after  con- 
vers  the  -vhole  top  of  the  mount.  But,  according 
to  Mr  Kolben,  it  is  never  lefs,  even  on  its  firft  appear- 
ance, than  the  fize  of  a  large  ox,  often  bigger.  It 
hangs  in  feveral  fleeces  over  the  Table-hill  and  the 
Wind  or  Devil's-hill  ;  which  fleeces,  at  laft  uniting, 
form  a  large  cloud  that  covers  the  fummits  of  thefe 
two  hills.  After  this  has  refted  for  fome  time  with- 
out change  or  motion,  the  wind  burfts  out  fuddenly 
from  it  with  the  utmoH  fury.  The  fkirts  of  the  cloud 
are  white,  but  feem  much  more  compact  than  the  mat- 
ter of  common  clouds  :  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  leaden 
colour.    No  rain  falls  from  it,  but  fometimes  it  dif- 


covers  agreat  deal   of  humidity;  at  which  times  it  is  Hottentots 
of  a  darker  colour,aud  the  wind  iffuing  fromit  is  broken, 
raging  by  fits  of  fhort  continuance.    In  its  ufual  Hate, 
the  wind  keeps  up  its  firfl  fury  unabated  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  eight  days  ;  and  fometimes  for  a  whole  motith 
together.  The  cloud  feems  all  tire  while  undiminifhed, 
though  little  fleeces  are  from  time  to  time  detatched 
from  it,  and  hurried  down  the  fides  of  the  hills,  vanifh- 
ing  when  they  reach  the  bottom,   fo  that  during  the 
florm  the  cloud  feems  to  be  fupplied  with  new  matter. 
When  the  cloud  begins  to  brighten  up,  thefe  fupplies 
fail,  and  the  wind  proportionably  abates.    At  length, 
the  cloud  growing  tranfparent,  the  wind  ceafes.  Du- 
ring the  continuance  of  thefe  fouth-eafl  winds,  the 
Table-valley  is  torn  by  furious  whirlwinds.  If  they 
blow  warm,  they  are  generally  of  fhort  duration;  and 
in  this  cafe  the  cloud  foon  difappears.      This  wind 
rarely  blows  till  after  funfet,  and  never  longer  than  till 
towards  midnight,  though  the  cloud  remains  ;  but  then 
it  is  thin  and  clear:  but  when  the  wind  blows  cold,  it 
is  a  fure  lign  that  it  will  laft  for  fome  time,  an  hour 
at  noon  and  midnight  excepted  ;  when  it  feems  to 
lie  ftill  to  recover  itfelf,  and    then  lets  loofe  its  fury 
anew. 

The  Europeans  at  the  Cape  confider  the  year  as  di- 
vided into  two  feafons,  which  they  term  moiifiom.  The 
wetmonfoon  or  winter,  and  the  dry  one  or  fummer. 
The  firft  begins  with  our  fpring  in  March  ;  the  latter 
with  September,  when  our  fummer  ends.  In  the  fum- 
mer monfoon  reign  the  fouth-eaft  winds  already  men- 
tioned ;  which,  though  they  clear  and  render  the  air 
more  healthy,  yet  make  it  difficult  for  fhips  outward 
bound  to  enter  Table-bay.  In  the  bad  feafon,  the 
Cape  is  much  fubject  to  fogs  ;  and  the  north-weft 
winds  and  rain  make  the  inhabitants  ftay  much  at 
home.  But  there  are  frequent  intermiffions  and  many 
clear  days  till  June  and  July  ;  when  it  rains  almoft  con* 
tinually,  and  from  thence  till  fummer.  The  weather 
in  winter  is  cold,  raw,  and  unpleafant  ;  but  never 
more  rigorous  than  autumn  in  Germany.  Water  ne- 
ver freezes  to  above  the  thicknefs  of  half  a  crown  ;  and 
as  foon  as  the  fun  appears,  the  ice  is  dillblved.  The 
Cape  is  rarely  vifi:ed  by  thunder  and  lightning,  ex- 
cepting a  little  near  the  turn  of  the  feafons,  which  ne- 
ver does  any  hurt.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
fouth-eaft  winds  which  rage  in  fummer,  the  fky  is  free 
of  all  clouds  except  that  on  the  Table  and  Wind  Hills 
already  mentioned  ;  but  during  the  north -weft  winds, 
the  airis  thick,  andlaaded  with  heavy  clouds  big  with 
rain.  If  the  fouth-eaft  winds  would  ceafe  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  air  becomes  lickly  by  reafon  of  the 
fea-weeds  driving  afliore  and  rotting  ;  hejice  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  at  fuch  times  affected  with  head  achs  and 
other  difordcrs:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the' violence 
of  thofe  winds  fubjects  them  to  inflammations  of  their 
eyes,  &c. 

The  natives  of  this  country  are  called  Hottentots,  in 
their  own  language  ;  a  word  of  wiiich  it  is  vain  to  in- 
quire the  meaning,  fince  the  language  of  this  country 
can  fcarce  be  learned  by  any  other  nation.*  The  Hot- 
tentot language  is  indeed  faid  to  be  a  compofition  of 
the  moft  ftrange  and  difagreeable  founds,  deemed  by 
many  the  diigrace  of  fpeech,  without  human  found  or 
articulation,  refembling  rather  the  noife  of  irritated 
turkies,  the  chattering  of  magpies,  hooting  of  owls,  and 

depending 
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Hottentots  dependingon  extraordinary  vibrations,  inflexions  and 
*  '  clafhingsof  the  tongue  againft  the  palate. — If  this  ac- 
count is  true,  however,  it  is  obvious,  thai  all  the  re- 
lations we  have  concerning  the  religion,  &c.  of  the 
Hottentots  derived  from  themfelves,  muft  fall  to  the 
ground,  as  nobody  can  pretend  to  underltand  a  lan- 
guage in  itfelf  unintelligible.  The  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  of  thofe  people,  however,  are  eaiily  obfervab'.e, 
whether  they  themfelves  give  the  relation  or  not ;  and 
if  their  language  is  conformable  to  them,  it  is  no 
■doubt  of  a  nature  fufficiently  wonderful. 

Many  accounts  have  been  publiihed  concerning  the 
extreme  naftinefs  and  filthy  cuftoms  of  the  Hottentots ; 
but  from  the  obfervations  of  late  travellers  it  appears, 
that  theie  have  either  been  exaggerated,  or  that  the 
Hottentots  (which  is  not  improbable)  have  in  fonie 
meafure  laid  atide  their  former  manners.  Dr  Span-man 
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with  fat  \nixed  up  with  a  little  foot.     «  This  (fays  Hottcnto* 

our  author)    s  never  wiped  off ;  on  the  contrary,  1  ne-   - ' 

ver  faw  them  ufe  any  thing  to  clean  their  fl&ns,  ex- 
cepting that  when  ingreaiing  the  wheels  of  their  wag- 
gons, the  r  hands  were  befmearcd  with  tar  and  pitch, 
they  ufed  to  get  it  off  very  eaiily  with  cow-dung,  at 
the  fame  time  rubbing  their  arms  into  the  bargain  up 
to  the  ihoulders  with  this  cofmctic  ;  fo  that  as  the  chill 
and  other  filth,  together  with  their  footy  ointment,  and 
the  fwcat  of  their  bodies  mult  neceifarily,  notwith- 
standing it  is  continually  wearing  off',  in  ferae  mea- 
fure adhere  to  the  fkin,  it  contributes  not  a  Utile  to 
conceal  the  natural  hue  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  to  change  it  from  a  bright  umber-brown  to  a 
brownifh-yeliow  colour,  obfeured  with  tilth  and  naf- 
tinefs."— The  Doctor  was  enabled  to  difcovcr  the  na- 
tural colour  of  the  Hottentots  by  means  of  the  nicety 


defcribes  them  in  much  lefs  difguftful  terms,  and  M.     of  fome  Dutch  farmers  wives,  who  had  made  their 
Vaillant  feems  to  have  been  charmed  with  their  inno-     Hottentot  girls  wafli  and  fcour  their  fkins    that 


they 


cence  and  limplicity.  According  to  the  Doctor,  thefe  might  be' lefs  filthy  in  looking  after  the  children  or 
people  are  as  tall  as  the  generality  of  Europeans,  tho'  doing  any  other  work  that  required  cleaulinefs.  Many 
more  (lender  in  their  perfons,  which  he  attributes  to     of  the  colonifts,  however,  are  of  opinion,  thai  this ope- 


their  fcanty  fupplyof  food,  and  not  accuftoming  them 
felves  to  hard  labour.  The  characteriftic  of  the  na- 
tion, however,  and  which  he  thinks  has  not  been  ob- 
served by  any  one  before,  is,  that  they  have  fmall  hands 
and  feet  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  their  body. 
The  diftance  between  the  eyes  appears  greater  than  in 
Europeans,  by  reafon  of  the  root  of  the  nofe  being  ve- 
ry low.  The  tip  is  pretty  flat,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye 
has  generally  a  dark. brown  caff,  fometimes  approach- 
ing to  black.  Their  fkin  is  of  a  yellowifh  brown,  fome 


ration  of  walhing  is  no  improvement  to  the  look  of  an 
Hottentot ;  but  that  their  natural  yellow-  is  full  as  dis- 
agreeable as  the  black  or  brown  colour  of  the  oint- 
ment ;  and  thatthe  warned  fkin  of  a  native  of  this  coun- 
try feems  to  be  deficient  in  drefs,  like  fhoes  that  want 
blacking.  This  the  Doctor  does  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine; though,  whatever  may  be  fuppofed  deficient  in 
look  wefhould  think,  muft  be  made  up  in  cleanlinefs. 
The  Hottentots  perfume  their  bodies,  bedaubing 
them  all  over  with  the  powder  of  an  herb,  the  fmell 


thing  like  that  of  an  European  who  has  the  jaundice  in      of  which  is  at  once  rank  and  aromatic,  approachino- 
a  high  degree :  though  this  colour  does  not  in  the  leaft     to  that  of  the  poppy  mixed  with  fpices.    For  this  pnr^ 


appear  in  the  whites  of  the  eyes.  Their  lips  are  thin 
ner  than  thofe  of  their  neighbours  the  Negroes,  Caf- 
j res,  or  Mozambique s.  "  In  fine  (fays  our  author)  their 
mouths  are  of  a  middling  fizc,  and  almoft  always  fur- 
niflied  with  a  fetof  the  fineft  teeth  that  can  be  fcen  ; 
and,  together  with  the  reft  of  their  features,  as  well  as 
their  carriage,  fhape,  and  every  motion,  in  fhort  their 
tout  enfemble  indicates  health  and  delight,  or  at  leaft 
an  air  of  fans/buci.  This  carelefs  mien,  however,  dif- 
covers  marks  at  the  fame  time  b  ;th  of  alacrity  and  re- 
fohuion  ;  qualities  which  the  Hottentots,  in  fact,  can 
fhow  upon  occafion."  The  hair  of  the.head  is  black 
and  frizzled,  though  not  very  clofe  ;  and  has  fo  much 
the  appearance  of  wool,  that  it  would  be  taken  for 
it,  were  it  not  for  its  harfhnefs.  They  have  but  feldom 


pofe  they  ufe  various  fpeciesof  the  diofma,  called  by 
them  buckhu,  and  which  they  imagine  to  be  very  effi- 
cacious in  the  cure  ofdiforders.  One  fpecies  of  this 
plant,  growing  about  Coud's  rivier  is  faid  to  be  fo  va- 
luable, that  no  more  than  a  thimble-full  of  its  powder 
is  given  in  exchange  for  a  lamb. 

By  the  ointment  of  foot  and  greafe  ftuck  full  of  the 
powder  oibuckhu,  a  pafte  is  formed  which  defends  the 
bodies  of  the  Hottentots  in  a  great  meafure  from  the 
action  of  the  air  ;  fo  that  they  require  very  few  clothes,, 
and  in  fact  go  almoft  quite  naked.  The  only  cover- 
ing of  the  men  conlifts  of  two  leather  ffraps,  wh  ich  ge- 
nerally hang  down  the  back  from  the  chine  to  the 
thighs,  each  of  them  in  the  form  of  an  ifoficles  tri- 
angle, their    points  uppermoft,  and  fallen ed  to  a  belt 


any  appearance  of  a  beard,  or  hair  upon  other  parts  of     which  goes  round  their  wafte,  their  bales  not   being 
their  bodies;  and  when  any  thing  of  this  kind  happens     above  three  finders  broad;  fb  that  the  covering;  they 


to  be  v'ifible,  it  is  always  very  flight. 

A  general  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  Hottentot 
women  have  a  kind  of  natural  veil  which  covers  the 
fexual  parts  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  our  author.  < '  The 
women  (fays  he)  have  no  parts  uncommon  to  the  reft 
©f  their  fex:  but  the  clitoris  and  nymphse,  particularly 
of  thofe  who  are  paft  their  youth,  are  pretty  much  e- 
]o;;gated ;  a  peculiarity  which  has  undoubtedly  got 
footing  in  this  nation  in  confequence  of  the  relaxation 
neceffarily  produced  by  the  method  they  have  of  be- 
imearing  their  bodies,  their  flothfulnefs,  and  the 
"warmth  of  the  climate." 

The  Hottentots  befmear  all  their  bodies  copionfly 


ey 
form  is  extremely  trifling.  Tl,efe  Straps  have  very  little 
dreffing  bellowed  upon  them,  fo  that  they  make  a  rat- 
tling noife  as  the  Hottentot  runs  along :  and  our  author 
fuppofes  that  they  may  produce  an  agreeable  coolncfs. 
by  fanning  him.  Belides  this,  the  men  have  a  bag 
or  flap  made  of  fkin  which  hangs  down  before,  and 
is  faftened  to  thebelt  already  mentioned.  The  hollow 
part  of"  this  feems  deSigned  to  receive  tb.it  which  with 
us  modeily  requires  to  be  concealed  ;  but  being  only 
Saltened  by  a  fmall  part  of  its  upper  end  to  a  narrow 
belt,  in  other  refpects  hanging  quite  loofe,  it  is  but  a 
very  imperfect  concealment ;  and  when  the  wearer  is 
walking,  or  oiherwiie  in  motion,  itis  none  at  all.  They 

call 
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Hottentots  call  this  pnffe  the  Dutch  name  of  jacks-",  it  being 
almoft  always  prepared  of  the  fkin  of  that  animal, 
with  the  hairy  fide  ttirntd  outwards. 

The  women  cover  themfelves  much  more  fcrupu- 
loufly  than  the  men,  having  always  two,  and  very  of- 
ten three  coverings  like  aprons  ;  though  even  thefe 
feem  to  be  abundantly  fmall  for  what  we  would  term 
decency  in  this  country.  Theout  rmoft  of  thefe,  which 
is  the  largeft,  meafures  only  from  about  fix  inches  to  a 
foot  in  breadth.  All  of  them  are  made  of  a  fkin  well 
prepared  and  greafed,  the  oatermoft  being  adorned 
with  glafs  beads  fining  in  different  figures.  The  out- 
ermoft  reaches  about  half-way  down  the  thighs,  the 
middle  about  a  third,  or  one  half  lefs,  and  the  third 
fcarcely  exceeds  the  breadth  of  the  hand.  The  fir  ft  is 
faid  to  be  deligned  for  ornament,  the  fecond  as  a  de- 
fence for  modefty,  and  the  third  to  be  ufeful  on  certain 
occalions,  which,  however,  are  much  lefs  troublefome 
to  the  Hottentot  than  to  the  European  females.  Our 
author,  with  great  probability  fuppofes,  that  it  was  the 
fight  of  this  innermoft  apron  which  milled  the  reve- 
rend Jefuit  Tackard,  who,  on  his  return  to  Europe, 
firft  propagated  the  ftorics  concerning  the  natural  vails 
or  excrefcences  of  :he  Hottentots. — A  ftory  was  like- 
wife  commonly  believed,  that  the  men  in  general  had 
but  one  tefticle,  and  that  fuch  as  were  not  naturally 
formed  in  this  manner  were  artificially  made  fo.  But 
this  our  author  likewife  denies  ;  and  though  he  fays 
that  fuch  an  operation  might  have  been  formerly  per- 
formed upon  the  males,  yet  it  is  not  fo  now. 

The  other  garments  worn  by  the  Hottentots  are 
formed  of  a  flieep's-fkin  whh  the  woolly  fide  turned 
inwards  ;  ahis  forming  a  kind  of  cloak,  which  is  tied 
forwards  over  the  breaft :  though  fometimes,  inftcad  of 
a  fheep's-fkin,  fome  fmaller  kind  of  fur  is  ufed  as  a 
material.  la  warm  weather  they  let  this  cloak  hang 
carelefsly  over  their  fhoulders,  fo  that  it  reaches  down 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the 
breaft,  ftomach,  and  fore-part  of  the  legs  and  thighs 
b«re ;  but  in  cold  weather  they  wrap  it  round  them  ; 
lb  that  the  fore-part  of  the  body  is  likewife  pretty  well 
covered  by  it  as  far  as  the  knees:  But  as  one  fheep-fkin 
is  not  fumcieiit  for  this  purpofc,  they  few  on  a  piece 
on  the  top  at  each  fide  with  a  thong  or  catgut.  In 
warm  weather  they  fom  ttimes  wear  the  woolly  lide  out- 
wards, but  more  frequently  take  off  the  cloak  altoge- 
ther, and  carry  it  under  their  arm.  This  cloak  or 
krojfe  ferves  them  not  only  for  clothes,  but  bedding 
alfo  ;  and  in  this  they  lie  on  the  bare  ground,  drawing 
up  their  bodies  fo  clofe,  that  the  cloak  is  abundantly 
fuiheient  to  cover  them. — The  cloaks  ufed  by  the  wo- 
men differ  little  from  thsfe  already  defcribed,  except- 
ing only  that  they  have  a  long  peak  on  them,  which 
they  turn  up  ;  forming  it  with  a  little  hood  or  pouch, 
with  ti.e  hairy  iide  inwards,  in  this  they  carry  their 
little  children,  to  which  the  mother's  breads  are  now 
and  then  thrown  over  the  fhoulders  ;  a  cuftom  common 
among  fome  other  nations,  where  ihebreaftsoi  the  fe- 
males, by  continual  want  of  fupport,  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous length.  The  men  commonly  wear  no  covering 
on  their  heads,  though  our  author  fays  he  has  feen  one 
or  two  who  wore  a  greafy  night-cap  made  of  fkin  with 
the  hair  taken  otf.  Thofe  who  live  neareft  the  coloniits 
have  taken  a  liking  to  the  European  hats,  and  wear 
them  fbuched  all  round,  or  with  only  one. fide  turned 


up.     The  women  alfo    frequently  go  bare-headed  ;  Hottentot* 
though  they  fometimes  wear  a  cap  made  in  the  fhape  v~-v — =- 
of  a  fhert  truncated  cone.   This  appears  to  be  the  fec- 
tion  of  fome  animal's  ftomach,  and  is  perfectly  blacked 
by  foot  and  fat  mixed  up  together.  Thefe  caps  are  fre- 
quently prepared  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  look  fhaggy  ; 
others  have  the  appearance  of  velvet ;  and  in  our  au- 
thor's appearance  are  not  inelegant.     Over  this  they 
fometimes    wear  an  oval    wreath  or  kind  of  crown 
made  of  a  buffaloe's  hide,  with  the  hair  outermoft. 
It  is  about  four  fingers  breadth  in  height,  and  fur- 
rounds  the  head  fo  as  to  go  a  little  way  down  upon 
the  forehead,  and  the  fame  depth  on  the  neck  behind, 
without  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  cap  above  de- 
fcribed.    The  edges  of  this  wreath,  both  upper  and 
under  are  always  fmooth  and  even;  each  of  thorn  fet 
with  a  row  of  fmall  fhellsofthc  cyprea  kind,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  30,  in  fuch  a  mannner,  that  be- 
ing placed  quite  clofe  to  one  another,  their  beautiful 
white  enamel,  together  with  their  mouths,  are  turned 
outwards.     Between  two  rows  of  thefe  fhells  run  two 
others  parallel,  or  elfe  waved  and  indented  in  various 
ways.  The  Hottentots  never  adorn  their  ears  or  nofes 
as  other  favages  do  :  though  the  latter  are  fometimes 
marked  with  a  black  ftreak  of  foot  ;  at  others,  though 
more  rarely,  with  a  large  fpot  of  red  lead  ;  of  which 
laft,  on  feftivals  and  holidays,  they  likewife  put  a  little 
on  their  cheeks.     The  necks  of  the  men  are  bare,  but 
thofe  of  the  women  are  ornamented  with  a  thong  of 
inn'reded  leather,  upon  which  are  fining  eight  or  ten 
fhells.  1  hefe,  which  are  about  the  iize  of  beans,  have 
a  white  ground,   with  large  black  fpots  of  different 
fizes  :  but  as  they  are  always  made  ufe  of  in  a  burnifhed 
ftate,  the  Doctor  is  uncertain  whether  they  be  of  that 
kind  which  is  received  in  the  Syftema  Naturae  under 
the  name  of  nerita  alb':ciilay  or  uxuvia.     Thefe  fhells 
are  fold  at  an  enormous  price,  no  lefs  than  a  fheep 
for  each;  and  it  is  faid  that  they  come  from  the  moft 
diftant  coafl  of  Caffraria.     Both  men  and  women  arc 
very  fond  of  European  beads,  particularly  the  blue 
and  white  ones  of  the  iize  of  a  pea  ;  of  which  they  tie 
fcveral  rows  round  the  middle,  and  next  to  the  girdles 
which  hold  the  coverings  above-mentioned.     Befides 
thefe  ornaments,  they  ufe  rings  on  their  arms  and  legs; 
moft  of  them  made  of  thick  leather  ftraps  generally  cut 
in  a  circular  fhape  ;  which,  by  being  beat  and  held 
over  the  fire,  are  rendered  tough  enough  to  retain  the 
curvature  that  is  given  them.     Krom  theie  rings  it 
has  been  almoft  univerfally  believed,  that  the  Hotten- 
tots wrap  guts  about   their  legs   in  order   to  cat  them 
occaiionaliy.     The  men  wear  from  one  to  five  or  iix 
of  thefe  rings    on  the  arms  jnft  above  the  wrifl,  but 
fcldom  on  their  legs.     The  matrons  of  a  higher  rank 
have  frequently  a  confiderable  number  of  them  both  on 
their  arms  and  legs,  efpecially  on  the  latter;   fo  that 
they  are  covered  with  them  from  the  feet  up  to  the. 
knees.     Thefe  rings  are  of  various  thicknelfes,  from, 
that  of  a  goofe-quill  to  two  or   three  times  that  fize. 
Sometimes  thty  are  made  of  pieces  of  leather  forming 
one  entire  ring ;  fo  that  the  arms  and  feet  muft  be  put 
through  them  when  the  wearer  wifnes  to  put  them 
on.     They  are  fining  upon  the  legs,  fmall  and  great, 
without  any  nicety ;   but  are  fo  laige,  that  they  ihake 
and  get  twifted  when  the  perfon  walks.     Uings  of 
iron  or  copper,  but  efpecially  of  brafs,  of  the  fize  of  a 
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Hottentots  goo  fc- quill,  arc  conlidered  as  more  genteel  than  thofe 
of  leather.  However,  they  are  fometimes  worn  along 
with  the  latter,  to  the  number  of  iixor  eight  at  a  time, 
particularly  on  the  arms.  The  girls  arc  not  allowed 
to  ufe  any  rings  till  they  are  marriageable.  The  Hot- 
tentots feldom  we jr  any  flioes  ;  but  fuch  as  they  do 
make  ufe  of  are  or  the  lame  form  with  thofe  worn  by 
the  African  peaiants,  by  the  Eafthonians,  and  Livo- 
nians,  as  w-eil  as  by  fome  ^inlanders  ;  fo  that  it  is 
impoilible  to  fay  whether  they  are  the  invention  o!  the 
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tells  us,  that  they  are  done  in  a  flyle  bf  AtcM tectwe  Hottentot* 

which  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  keep  envy  from  ' *— — 

infinuacing  itfelf  under  their  roofs.  Some  of  thefc  hctts 
are  circular,  and  others  of  anoblong  fliape,  refcmb]ii:g 
around  bee-hive  or  vault ;  the  ground-p'ot  being 
from  18  to  24  feet  in  diameter.  The  higheft  arc 
fo  low,  that  itis  fcarce  ever  poinble  for  a  mid'dle-li/.ed 
man  to  Hand  upright  even  in  the  centre  of  the  arch  ; 
"  but(fays  our  author)  neither  the  lowuefs  thereof nor 
thatot  the  door,  which  is  but  jail  tliree  feet  high,  can 


Dutch  or  the  Hottentots  themfelves.    They  are  made     perhaps  be  conlidered  as  any  inconvenience  to  a  Hot 


of  undrelfed  leather,  with  the  hairy  fide  outward  with 
out  any  other  preparation  than  that  of  being  beat 
and  moiftened.  If  it  be  a  thick  and  flout  hide,  as 
that  of  a  bufialoe,  it  is  kept  for  fome  hours  in  cow- 
dung,  which  renders  it  befides  very  foft  and  pliable 


tentot,  who  finds  no  difficulty  in  Hooping  and  crawl- 
ing upon  all  fours,  and  is  at  any  time  m°o:e  inclined 
to  lie  down  than  to  ftand.  The  fire-place  is  in  the 
middle  of  each  hut,  by  which  means  the  wails  arc  not 
fo  much  expofed  to  danger  from  lire.    From  this  litua- 


£ome  kind  of  greafe  is  afterwards  ufed  for  the  fame     tion  of  the  fireplace  alio  the  Hottentots   derive   this 


purpofe.  The  ihots  are  then  made  in  the  following 
manner.  They  take  apiece  of  leather,  of  a  rectangu- 
lar form,  fomething  longer  and  broader  than  the  foot 
of  the  perfou  for  whom  the  flioes  are  intended;  the  two 
foremoft  corners  are  doubled  up  together,  and  fewed 
down,  fo  as  to  cover  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  j  but 
this  feam  may  be  avoided,  and  the  flioes  made  much 
st  eater  at  the  toes,  by  fitting  immediately  over  them  a 
cap  taken  from  the  membrane  in  the  knee-joint  of  the 
hind -leg  of  fome  animal.  In  order  to  make  this  piece 
of  ikin  or  leather  rife  up  to  the  height  of  an  inch  on 
both  fides  of  the  foot,  and  dole  it  in  neatly,  it  is 
pierced  with  holes  at  fmall  diftances  all  round  the 
edge,  as  far  as  the  hind  quarters ;  and  through  thefe 
holes  is  palfed  a  thong,  by  which  the  rim  is  drawn  up 
into  gathers.     In  order  to  make  ftrong  hind  quarters, 


additional  advantage,  that  they  can  all  fit  or  lie  in  a 
circle  round  it,  enjoying  equally  the  warmth  of  the 
fire.  The  door,  low  as  it  is,  alone  lets  in  day-li«-jit 
or  lets  out  the  fmoke  ;  and  fo  much  are  thefe  people 
accuftomed  to  live  in  fuch  fmoky  maniions,  that  their 
eyes  are  never  affected  by  it  in  the  leaft,  nor  even  by  the 
mepliitic  vaponrof  the  fuel,  which  to  Europeans  woulJ 
be  certain  death. 

The  frame  of  the  arched  roof  is  compc  feu  of  (len- 
der rods  or  fprays  of  trees.  Thefe  being  previoafiy 
bent  into  a  proper  form,  are  laid,  either  whole  or 
pieced,  fome  parallel  to  one  another,  others  crolswife; 
after  which  they  are  ftrengihcncd  by  binding  others 
round  them  in  a  circular  form  with  withies.  All  thefe 
are  taken  principally  from  the  cliffortla  c:noides,\v"\\c\\ 
grows  plentifully  in  this  country  near  the  rivers.  Large 


the  back  part  of  the  piece  of  leather  is  doubled  inward,  mats  are  then  placed  very  neatly  over  this  lattice  work, 
and  then  raifed  up  and  preffed  along  the  heel.  The  fo  as  perfectly  to  cover  the  whole.  The  aperture  which 
ends  of  the  thong  or  gathering  firing  are  then  threaded  is  left  for  the  door  is  clofed  occalionally  by  a  fkin  or_ 
on  both  fides  through  the  upper  edge  of  the  hind-  piece  of  matting.  Thefe  mats  are  made  of  a  kind  of 
quarters  to  the  height  of  about  two  inches  3  theyare  kane  or  reed  in  the  following  manner.  Thereedsbe- 
then  carried  forwards, in  order  to  be  drawn  through  two  ing  laid  parallel  to  one  another,  are  fattened  together 
of  the  abovementioned  holes  on  the  inlide  of  each  with  finews  or  catgut,  or  fome  kind  of  catgut  which 
rim.  Laftly,  theyare  tied  over  the  inftep,  or  if  it  be  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  from  the  Euro- 
thought  necerTary  to  tie  the  flioe  flill  fatter,  they  are  peans  ;  ft)  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
carried  crofs-ways  over  the  inftep,  and  fo  downwards  them  as  long  as  they  pleafe,  and  as  broad  as  the 
under  the  thong,  which  comes  out  from  the  hind-quar-  length  of  the  reeds,  which  is  from  fix  to  ten  feet, 
tcrsjthen  upwards  again  over  the  ancle,and  even  round  The  colonifts  make  ufe  of  the  fame  kind  of  matting, 
the  lea:  itfelf  if  the  wearer  choofes.  Shoes  of  this  kind  next  to  the  tilts  of  their  waggons,  to  preventthe  fail- 


are  not  without  their  advantages:  they  lit  as  neat  upon 
the  foot  as  allocking,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferve 
their  form.  They  are  ealily  kept  foft  and  pliable  by 
c  on  flan  tly  warming  them;  or  if  at  any  time  they  fliould 
becomefomewhathard,  this  is  ealily  remedied  by  beat- 
ing and grealing  them.  They  are  extremely  light  and 
cool,  by  reafoa  that  they  do  not  cover  fo  much  of  the 
foot  as  a  common  fhoe.  They  wear  very  well,  as  they 
are  without  any  feam,  and  the  foles  of  the  flioes  are 
both  tough  and  yielding.  Thefe  field  flioes,  as  they 
are  called,  being  mad  e  of  almoft  raw  leather,  are  much 
more  durable  than  thofe  of  tanned  leather  which  are 
burnt  up  by  the  African  fands,  and  flip  and  roll  about 
in  them  ;  being  alfo  very  ready  to  be  torn  in  a  rocky- 
foil  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  others.  The  Doc- 
tor is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  flioes  Would  be  particular- 
ly ufe  ful  tofailors. 

The  huts  of  the  Hottentots  are  built  exactly  alike  ; 


cloth  from  being  rubbed  and  worn,  and  like  wife  to 
help  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

In  a  craa/,  or  Hottentot  village,  the  huts. are  moll 
commonly  difpofed  in  a  circle,  with  the  doors  inwards  : 
by  which  means  a  kind  of  court-yard  is  formed,  where 
the  cattle  are  kept  at  nights.  The  milk,  as  foon  as. 
taken  from  the  cow,  is  put  to  other  milk  which  is 
curdled,  and  kept  in  a  leather  fack  with  the.  hairy 
fide  inwards  as  being  the  more  cleanly  ;  fo  that  thus 
the  milk  is  never  drunk  fweet.  In  fome  northern  di- 
ftriits,  where  the  land  is  dry  and  parched,  both  Hot- 
tentots and  colonifts  are  fltephcrds.  When  an  Hot- 
tentot has  a  mind  to  fliift  his  dwelling,  he  lays  all  the 
mats,  flcins,  and  rods,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  on 
the  backs  of  his  cattle,  which,  to  a  ftranger,  makes  a 
monftrous,  unwieldy,  and  even  ridiculous  appearance. 

Thereis  a  fpecies    of  Hottentotsnamtd  Bojhiefmen 
who  dwell  in  the  woody  and  mountainous  parts,   and 


and  we  may  readily  give  credit  to  our  author  when  he     fubftfl  entirely  by  plunder.     They  ufe  poifoned  ar- 
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Hottentots  rows  which  theyfhoot  from  bows  about  a  yard  long 

,_, and  an  inch  in  thicknefs  in  the  middle,   very    much 

pointed  at  both  ends.  Dr  Sparrman  does  not  know 
the  wood  of  which  they  are  made,  but  thinks  that 
it  is  not  very  elafcic.  The  firings  were  made,  fome 
of  finews,  and  others  of  a  kind  of  hemp,  or  the 
inner  bark  of  fome  vegetable  :  but  mofl  of  them  in  a 
very  flovenly  manner.  The  arrows  are  about  a  foot 
and  an  half  long*  headed  with  bone,  and  a  trian- 
gular bit  of  iron  ;  having  alfo  a  piece  of  quill  bound 
on  very  Strongly  with  linews,  about  an  inch  and  an 
half  from  the  top,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from,  being 
eafily  drawn  out  of  the  fieuV  The  whole  is  laftly 
covered  over  with  a  very  deadly  poifon  of  the  con- 
fluence of  an  extract.  Their  quivers  are  two  feet 
long  and  four  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  are  fuppofed  by 
our  author  to  be  made  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  hollow- 
ed out,  or  more  probably  of  the  bark  of  one  of  the 
branches  taken  ofFwhole,  the  bottom  and  cover  being 
made  of  leather.  It  is  daubed  on  the  outfide  with  an 
unctuous  fubflance  which  grows  hard  when  dry,  and 
is  lined  about  the  aperture  with  the  fkin  of  the  yel- 
low ferpent,  fuppofed  to  be  the  mofl  deadly  in  all 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  poifon  they  makeufeof 
is  taken  from  the  mofl  venomous  ferpents  ;  and,  igno- 
rant as  the  Hottentots  are,  they  all  know  that  the 
poifon  of  ferpents  may  be  fwallo  wed  with  fafety.  See 
the  article  Boshiesmen. 

In  the  year  1779,  Lieutenant.  William  Paterfon, 
Who  took  a  long  and  dangerous  excurfion,  from  the 
Cape  along  the  eaflern  fide  of  the  continent,  difco- 
vered  a  new  tribe  of  Hottentots,  whofe  living,  he  fays 
is  in  the  highefl  degree  wretched,  and  who  are  ap- 
parently the  dirticSt  of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes.  Their 
drefs  is  compofed  of  the  fkinsof  fcals  and  jackals  the 
flefli  of  which  animals  they  feed  upon.  If  a  grampus 
happen  to  be  cafl  alhore,  they  remove  their  huts  to 
theplace,  and  feed  upon  the  carcafeas  long  as  it  lafts, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  half  rotten  by  the  heat  of 
the  weather.  They  befmear  their  fkins  with  the  oil ; 
by  which  means  they  fmell  fo  exceedingly  rank  that 
their  approach  may  be  thus  perceived  before  they  come 
in  fight.  Their  huts, however,  are  mucli  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  the  fouthern  Hottentots  already  defcribed  ; 
being  higher,  thatched  with  grafs,  and  furnifhed  with 
Stools  made  of  the  back-bonesof  the  grampus.  They 
dry  thtir  fifli  in  the  fun  ;  as  the  lieutenant  found  Seve- 
ral kinds  of  fiihncar  their  huts  fufpended  from  poles, 
probably  for  this  purpofe.  He  found  alSo  Several  aro- 
matic plants  which  they  had  been  drying. 

With  refpect  to  the  religion  of  the  Hottentots,  it 
uoes  not  appear  that  they  have  any.  On  being  ques- 
tioned on  the  Subject  of  a  Creator  and  Governor  of 
theuniverfc,  they  anfwer  thai  they  know  nothing  of 
the  matter  ;  nor  do  they  feem  willing  to  receive  any 
inltruclion.  All  of  them,  however,  have  the  mofl  firm 
belief  in  the  powers  of  magic  ;  from  whence  it  might 
be  inferred  that  they  believe  in  an  evil  being  analogous 
to  what  we  call  the  devil  ;  but  they  pay  no  religious 
worfhip  to  him,  though  from  this  fource  they  derive 
all  the  evil  that  happens,  and  among  thefe  evils  they 
reckon  cold,  rain,  and  thunder.  So  monftrouily  ig- 
norant are  they,  that  many  of  the  colonilts  affured  Dr 
Sparrman,  that  their  Bofhiefmcn  would  abufe  the 
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thunder  with  many  opprobrious  epithets  and  threaten  Hottentots 

to  affault  the  flafhes  of  lightning  with  old  mots,  or  any  ' ^ — ' 

thing  that  conies  firfl  to  hand.  Even  the  mofl  intel- 
ligent" among  them  could  not  lie  convinced  by  all  the 
arguments  our  author  could  ufe,  that  rain  was  not  al- 
ways an  evil,  and  that  it  would  be  an  unhappy  circum- 
flance  if  it  were  never  to  rain.  "A  maxim  (fays  he), 
from  a  race  of  men  in  other  reSpeets  really  endowed 
with  fome  fenfe,  and  frequently  with  no  Small  degree 
of  penetration  and  cunning,  ought,  methinks,  to  be 
confidered  as  an  indelible  religious  or  fuperflitious  no- 
tion entertained  by  them  from  their  infancy,  rather 
than  as  an  idea  taken  up  on  due  deliberaion  and  con- 
sequent conviction." 

As  the  Hottentots  have  fo  ftrong  a  belief  in  the 
powers  of  magic,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  abun- 
dance of  witches  and  conjurers  among  them.     Thefe 
will  readily  undertake  any  thing,  even  to  put  a    flop 
to  thunder  and  rain,  provided  they  be  well  paid  for 
their  pains  j  and  if  it  happen  to  thunder  or  rain  longer 
than  the  time  they  promiied,  they  have  always  for  an 
excufc,  that  a  more  powerful  conjurer  has  put  a  flop 
to  their  incantations.     Many  of  the  Hottentots  be- 
lieve that  all  diforders  incident  to  the  human  body  are 
cured  by  magic.  The  wizards  are  fond  of  encouraging 
this  idea  j  but  at  the  fame  time  take  care  to  employ 
both  external  and  internal  remedies.  Among  the  for- 
mer may  be  reckoned  a  cure  performed  upon  Captain 
Cook  in  fome  of  the  South  Sea,  illands,  viz.    that  .of 
pinching,  cuffing,  andkneading  the  whole  body  of  the 
patient.     To  this,  however,  the  Hottentot  phyficians 
add  that  of  pretending  to  fuck  out  a  bone  from  fome 
part  of  the  patient's  body.     After  this  it  Sometimes 
happens  that  thelickperfon  is  relieved,  and  Sometimes 
not.  In  the  laLter  cafe  the  operation  is  repeated  ;    and 
if  he  dies,  his  friends  lament  that  he  was  bewitched 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  affifl   him.     Thefe 
conjurors  appear  to  be  pofTefled  of  confidcrable  flight 
of  hand .    Our  author  was  informed  by  a  colonifl,  that 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  playing  with  a  bone  of  an  ox 
which  he  drew  as  a  cait,  it'appeared  to  his  great  aflo- 
nifhment  to  be  fucked  out  of  a  fickperfon's    back  by 
a  wizard  ;  and  as  far  as  he  could  remember,  the  pa- 
tient recovered  foon  after.  Thefe  pretenfions  of  the 
wizards  fometimes  render  them  liable  to  perfecutionsj 
and  there  is  an  inflance  of  a  chief  named  Pa/00,  who 
ordered  a  oeneral  maffacre  among    them,  in  hopes  of 
cutting  off  the  perfon  who  he  believed  had  bewitched 
himfelf.  and  afflicted  him  with  fore  eyes. 

The  fuperflition  of  the  Hottentots  never  operates 
in  the  way  of  making  them  afraid  in  the  dark.  They 
feem,  however,  to  have  fome  ideas  of  a  Suture  State, 
asthey  reproach  their  friends,  when  dead  with  leaving 
them  fo  foon  ;  at  the  fame  time  admonifliing  them 
from  henceforth  to  demean  themfelves  properly  :  by 
which  they  mean,  th.it  their  deceaSed  friends  fhould 
not  come  back  again  and  haunt  them,  nor  allow  them- 
felves  to  be  made  ufeof  by  wizards  to  bring  any  mif- 
chicf  on  thofe  who  Survive  them. 

There  is  a  genus  of  infects  (the  mantis')  which,  it 
has  been  generally  thought,  the  Hottentots  worfhip; 
but  our  author  is  fo  far  from  being  of  this  opinion 
that  he  tells  us  they  have  more  than  once  catched  fe- 
veral of  them  for  him,  aliifted  him  in   flicking  pins 
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Hottentots   through  them  as  Ire  didthrough  other  infects.  "There 

' >/ '  is(fays  he),  however,  a  diminutive  fpecies  of  this  in. 

fed,  which  fome  think  it  would  be  a  crime,  as  well 
as  very  dangerous,  to  do  any  harm  to:  but  this  we 
have  no  more  reafon  to  look  upon  as  any  kind  of  reli- 
gious worfhip,  than  we  have  to  confider  in  the  fame 
light  a  certain  fuperftitious  notion  prevalent  among 
many  of  the  more  iimple  people  in  our  own  country 
(Sweden),  who  imagine  that  their  fins  will  be  forgiven 
them,  if  they  fet  a  cock-chafer  on  its  feet  that  has 
happened  to  fall  on  its  back.  The  moon,  according 
to  Kolbe,  receives  a  kind  of  adoration  from  the  Hot- 
tentots ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  they  merely  take  the  op- 
portunity of  her  beams,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
coolnefs  of  the  night,  to  amufe  themfelves  with  dan- 
cing ;  and  conlequently  have  no  more  thoughts  of  wor- 
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rally  grow  in  their  own  country,  viz.  tobacto,  water-  Hottentots 
melons,a  fmall  kindof  kidney-beans,  andhemp.  The 
women  alfo  make  their  balkets  and  the  mats  on  which 
they  lie.  The  men  are  very  fond  of  their  cattle,  and 
cut  their  horns  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  turn 
them  into  any  fhape  they  pleafe  and  teach  them  to  an- 
fwer  to  a  whiffle.  Mr  Paterfon  is  of  opinion  that  the 
country  they  inhabit  is  greatly  fuperior  to  any  part  of 
.Africa. 

Of  the  Dutch  fettlements  and  policy  at  the  Cape, 
Mr  Forftcr  gives  the  following  account. 

"  Tne  income  of  the  governor  here  is  very  confi- 
derable  ;  for,  belides  a  fixed  appointment  and  the 
ufe  of  houfes,  gardens,  proper  furniture,  and  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  his  table,  he  receives  about  10 
dollars  for  every  leagre  of  wine  which  the  company 


fhipping  her  than  the  Chriftian  colonics  who  are  feen     buy  of  the  farmer  in  order  to  be  exported  to  Batavia 


at  that  time  ftrolling  in  great  numbers  about  theftreets 
and  parading  on  rheftonefteps  with  which  their  houfes 
are  ufually  encircled."  The  conjurors  themfelves, ac- 
cording to  our  author,  are  generally  freethinkers,  who 
have  neither  religion  nor  fuperftition  of  any  kind. 

Lieutenant  Paterfon  has  given  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Caffres,  a  nation  whom  no  European 
but  himfelfhas  ever  feen,  and  who  inhabit  the  country 
to  the  northeaft  of  the  Cape  as  far  down  as  31  ° 
South  Latitude. 

The  men  are  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet 
high,  and  well  proportioned  ;  and  in  general  manifeft 
great  courage  in  attacking  lions  or  other  wild  beafts. 
The  nation,  at  the  time  he  vilited  them,  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  one  to  the  northward,  commanded  by 
a  chief  named  Chatha  Bea,  or  Tarnbujhie,  which  latter 
appellation  he  had  obtained  from  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  an  Hottentot  tribe  named  Tavibukles.  This  man 
was  the  fon  of  a  chief  named  Pbaroa,  who  died  about 
three  years  before,  and  left  two  fonsC ha  Cha  Bea,  and 
another  named  Dfirika,  who  claimed  the  fupremeau 


The  company  allows  the  fum  of  40  dollars  for  each 
leagre,  of  which  the  farmer  receives  but  24;  what 
remains  is  fharcd  between  the  governor  and  fecond  or 
deputy ;  the  former  taking  two  thirds,  which  fome- 
times  are  faid  to  amount  to  4600  dollars  per  annum. 
The  deputy  governor  has  the  direction  of  the  com- 
pany's whole  commerce  here,  and  iigns  all  orders  to 
the  different  departments  under  him,  as  well  as  the 
governor  to  others.  He  and  the  fifcal  have  the  rank 
of  upper  koopman.  The  fifcal  is  at  the  head  of  the  po- 
lice, and  fees  the  penal  laws  put  in  execution  :  his  in- 
come coniifts  of  fines,  and  of  the  duties  laid  on  cer- 
rain  articles  of  commerce  :  but  if  he  be  ftrict  in  exact- 
ing them,  heisuniverfallydetefted.  The  found  policy 
of  the  Dutch  has  likewife  found  it  neceifary  to  place 
the  fifcal  as  a  check,  to  overawe  the  other  officers  of 
the  company,  that  they  maynot  counteract  the  inte- 
reftsof  their  matters  or  infringe  the  laws  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. He  is,  to  that  end,  commonly  well 
verfed  in  juridical  affairs,  and  depends  folely  upon  the 
mother-country.     The  major    (at    prefent  Mr  Von 


thority  on  account  of  his  mother  being  of  the  Caffre     Perhn,  who  received  us  with  great  politenefs)  has  the 


nation.  This  occafioned  a  conteft  between  the  two 
brothers,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Cha  Cha  Bea  was 
driven  out  of  his  territories  with  a  great  number  of  his 
party  :  after  which  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  a  place 
named  Kht uta,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  en- 
tering into  an  alliance  with  the  Boihies-men. — The 
Caffres  are  of  a  jet  black  colour,  their  eyes  large, 
and  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory.  The  clothing 
of  both  fexes  is  nearly  the  fame  ;  confiding  entirely 
of  the  hides  of  oxen,  which  are  made  as  pliant  as  cloth. 
The  men  wear  tails  of  different  animals  tied  round 
their  thighs,  pieces  of  brafs  in  their  hair,  and  large 
rings  of  ivory  on  their  arms  :  they  are  likewife  adorn- 
ed with  the  hair  of  lions,  feathers  fattened  on  their 
heads,  &c.  They  ufe  the  ceremony  of  circumcifion, 
which  is  ufually  performed  upon  them  when  they  are 
nine  years  of  age.  They  are  very  fond  of  dogs,  which 
they  exchange  for  cattle,  and  will  even  give  two  bul- 
locks in  exchange  for  one  dog  which  pleafcs  them. 
They  are  expert  in  throwing  lances,  and  in  time  of 
war  ufe  fhields  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen.  Through- 
out the  day  the  men  occupy  themfelves  in  hunting, 
fighting,  or  dancing  ;  the  women  being  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  corn.  They  feem 
not  to  be  deftitute  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  as 
they  cultivate  feveral  vegetables  which  do  not  nacu- 
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rank  of  koopman,  or  merchant ;  this  circumftance  fur- 
prifes  a  ftranger,  who,  in  all  other  European  ftates,  is 
ufed  to  fee  military  honours  confer  diftincbion  and  pre- 
cedence ;  and  appears  ftill  more  fingular  to  one  who 
knows  the  contrail  in  this  particular  between  Holland 
and  Ruffia,  where  the  idea  of  military  rank  is  annexed 
to  every  place,  even  that  of  a  profeffor  at  the  univer- 
lity.  The  number  of  regular  foldiers  at  this  colony 
amounts  to  about  700  :  of  which  400  form  the  gar- 
rifon  of  the  fort,  near  the  Cape  town.  The  inhabi- 
tants capable  of  bearing  arms  form  a  militia  of  4000 
men  ;  of  whom  a  confiderable  part  may  be  afiembled 
in  a  few  hours,  by  means  of  fignals  made  from  alarm- 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  W  e  may  from 
hence  make  fome  eftimate  of  the  number  of  white 
people  in  this  colony,  which  is  at  prefenr  fo  extenfive 
that  the  diftant  fettlements  are  above  a  month's  jour- 
ney from  the  Cape ;  but  thofe  remote  parts  lie 
fometimes  more  than  a  day's  journey  from  each  o- 
ther,  are  furrounded  by  various  nations  of  Hotten- 
tots, and  too  frequently  feel  the  want  of  protec- 
tion from  their  own  government  at  that  distance. 
The  flaves  in  this  colony  are  atleaft  in  the  proportion 
of  five  or  more  to  one  white  perfon.  The  principal  in- 
habitants at  the  Cape  have  fometimes  from  20  to  30 
flaves;  which  are  in  general  treated  with  great  lenity, 
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Hottentots  and  fometimesbecome  great  favourites  with  their  ma- 
ilers, who  give  them  very  good  clothing,  but  oblige 
them  to  wear  neither  fhoes  nor  ftockings,  referving 
thefe  articles   to  themfelves.     The  flaves  arc  chiefly 
brought  from  Madagafcar,  and  a  little  veffel  annually 
goes  from  the  Cape  thither  on  that  trade  ;  there  are, 
however,  befides  them,  a  number  of  Malays  and  Ben- 
galefe,  and  fome  negroes.     The  colonifls  themfelves 
are  for  the  greateft  part  Germans,  with  ibme  families 
of  Dutch,  and  fome  of  French  Proteftants.     The  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  is  mixed.     They 
are  induflrious,  but  fond  cf  good  living,  hofpitable, 
andfocial ;  though  accuflomed  to  hire  their  appartments 
to  ftrangers  for  the  time  they  touch  at  this  fettlement, 
and  ufed  to  be  complimented    with  rich  prefents  of 
fluffs,  &c.  by  the  officers  of  merchant   fhips.     They 
have  no  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
there  being  no  public  fchools  of  note   at  the  Cape  ; 
their  young  men  are  therefore  commonly  fent  to  Hol- 
land for  improvement,  and   their  female  education  is 
too  much  neglected.  A  kind  of  diflike    to  reading, 
and  the  want  of  public  amufements,   make  their  con- 
verfationuninterefting,  and  too  frequently  turn  it  upon 
fcandal,  which  is  commonly  carried  to  a  degree  of  in- 
veteracy peculiar  to  little  towns.     The  French,  Eng- 
lifh,  Portuguefe,  and  Malay  languages,  are  very  com- 
monly fpoken,  and  many  of  the  ladies  have  acqaired 
them.     This  circumflancc,  together  with  the  accom- 
plifhments  of  fmging,  dancing,  and   plying  a  tune  on 
the  lute,  frequently  united  in  an  agreeable  perfon, 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  refined  manners  and  de- 
licacy of  fentiment.     There  are,  however,  among  the 
principal  inhabitants  perfons    of  both  fexes,   whofe 
whole  deportment,  extenfive  reading,  and  well-culti- 
vatedunderflanding,  would  be  admired  and  diflinguifh- 
ed  even  in  Europe.   Their  circumftances  are  in  gene- 
ral eafy,  and  very  often  affluent,  on  account  of  the  cheap 
rate  at  which  thenecefTaries  of  life  are  to  be  procured  ; 
but  they  feldom  amafs  Inch  prodigious  riches  here  as 
at  Batavia  ;  and  Lwas  told  the  greatefl  private  fortune 
at  the  Cape  did  not  exceed  100,000  dollars,  or  about 
22,5001.  fierling. 

11  The  farmers  in  the  country  are  very  plain  hofpi- 
table people  ;  but   thofe  wha   dwell  in  the  remoteft 
fettlements  feldom  come  to  town,  and  arc  faid  to  be 
very  ignorant;  This  maybe  eafily  conceived,bccaufe, 
iheyhaveno  better  company  than  Hottentots,  their 
dwellings  being  often  feveral  days  journey  afunder, 
which  mult  in  a  great  meafure  preclude  all  intercourfe. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  in  plantations  within  the  com- 
pafsof  a  few  days  journey  from  the  town ;  which  were 
eftablifhed  by  the  firfl  colonifls,  and  of  which  the 
ground  was  given  in  perpetual  property  to  them  and 
their  heirs.     The  company  at  prefent  never  part  with 
the  property  of  the  ground,  but  let  the  furface  to  the 
farmer  for  an  annual  rent,  which,  though  extremely 
moderate,  being  only  25  dollars  for  60  acres,  yet  does 
not  give  fufficient  encouragement  to  plant  vineyards. 
The  diflant  fettlements,  therefore  chiefly  raife  corn 
and  rear   cattle;  nay,  many  of  the  fettlers  entirely 
follow  the  latter  branch  of  ruflic  employment,  and 
fome  have  very  numerous  flocks.   We  were  told  there 
were  two  farmers  who  had  each  1 5000  fheep,  and 
oxenin  proportion  ;  and  feveral  who  pofTcffed  6000  or 
8qoo.  fheep,  of  which  they  drive    great  droves  to 


town  every  year  :  but  lions  and  buffaloes,  and  the  fa-  Hottentots 

tigtie  of  the  journey,  deflroy  numbers  of  their   cattle* * ' 

before  they  can  bring  them  fo  far.  They  commonly 
take  their  families  with  them  in  large  waggons  covered 
with  linen  or  leather,  fpread  over  hoops,  and  drawn 
by  8,  io,  and  fometimes  12  pair  of  oxen.  They  bring 
butter,  mutton- tallow,  the  flefh  and  fkins  of  fea-cows 
(hippopotamus),  together  with  lion  and  rhinoceros' 
fkins  to  fell.  They  have  feveral  flaves,  and  commonly 
engage  in  their  fervice  feveral  Hottentots  of  thepoorer 
fort,and  (as  we  were  told)  of  the  tribe  called  Boshies- 
men,  Bofchemans,  or  Bujhmen,  who  have  no  cattle  of 
their  own,  but  commonly  fubfift  by  hunting,  or  by 
committing  depredations  on  their  neighbours.  The 
opulent  farmers  fet  up  a  young  beginner  by  intrufling 
to  his  care  a  flock  of  400  or  500  fheep,  which  he  leads 
to  a  diflant  fpot,  where  he  finds  plenty  of  good  grafs 
and  water  ;  the  one-half  of  all  the  lambs  which  are 
yeaned  fall  to  his  fhare,  by  which  means  he  foon  be- 
comes as  rich  as  his  benefactor. 

(C  Though  the  Dutch  company  feem  evidently  to 
difcourage  all  new  fettlers,  by  granting  no  lands  in 
private  property  ;  yet  the  produces  of  the  country 
have  of  late  years  fufficed  not  only  to  fupply  the  ifles 
of  France  and  Bourbon  with  corn,  but  likewife  to 
furnifh  the  mother-country  with  feveral  fhip-loads. 
Thefe  exports  would  certainly  be  made  at  an  eafier 
rate  than  at  prefent,  if  the  fettlements  did  not  extend 
fo  far  into  the  country,  from  whence  the  products 
mnft  be  brought  to  the  Table-bay  by  land-carriage, 
on  roads  which  are  almofl  impafTabre.  The  interme- 
diate fpaces  of  uncultivated  land  between  the  different 
fettlements  are  very  extenfive,  and  contain  many  fpots 
fit  for  agriculture  ;  but  one  of  the  chief  reafons  why 
the  colonifls  are  fo  much  divided  and  fcattered  through- 
out the  country,  is  to  be  met  with  in  another  regula- 
tion of  the  company,  which  forbids  every  new  fettler 
to  eflablifh  himfelf  within  a  mile  of  another.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  this  fettlement  were  in'  the  hands  of 
the  commonwealth,  it  would  have  attained  to  a  great 
population,  and  a  degree  of  opulence  and  fplendor  of 
which  it  has  not  the  leafl  hopes  at  prefent  :  but  a  pri- 
vate company  of  Eafl-Iudia  merchants  find  their  ac- 
count much  better  in  keeping  all  the  landed  property 
to  themfelves,  and  tying  down  the  colonift,  left  he 
fhould  become  too  great  and  powerful. 

"  The  wines  made  at  the  Cape  are  of  the  greatefl 
variety  poffible.  The  befl,  which isma'de  at  M.  Vander 
Spy's  plantation  of  Conflantia,  is  fpoken  of  in  Europe 
more  by  report  than  from  real  knowledge  ;  goleagres 
(or  pipes)  at  the  utmoft  are  annually  raifed  of  this 
kind,  and  each  leagre  fells  for  about  50 1.  on  the  fpot. 
The  vines  from  wh  ich  itis  made  were  originally  brought 
from  Shirazin  Perfia.  Several  other  forts  grow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  plantation,  which  produce  a 
fweet  rich  wine,  that  generally  paffes  for  genuine  Con- 
flantia in  Europe.  French  plants  of  burgundy,  muf- 
cade,  and  frontignac,  have  likewife  been  tried,  and 
have  fucceeded  extremely  well,  fometimes  producing 
wines  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  original  foil.  An  ex- 
cellent dry  wine,  which  has  a  flight  agreeable  tartnefs, 
is  commonly  drank  in  the  principal  families,  and  is 
made  of  Madeira  vines  tranfplanted  to  the  Cape.  Se- 
veral low  forts,  not  entirely  difagreeable,  are  raifed  in 
great  plenty,  and  fold  at  a  very  cheap  rate  ;  fo  that 
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Hottinger  the  failors  of  the  Eaft- India  fhips  commonly  indulge 
II         themfelves  very  plentifully  in  them  whenever  ihey 
Hove  Jon.  come  afooj-e. 

"  The  produces  of  the  country  fupply  with  provi- 
fions  the  mips  of  all  nations  which  touch  at  the  Cape. 
Corn,  flour,  bifcuit,  falted  beef,  brandy  and  wine, 
are<o  be  had  in  abundance,  and  at  moderate  prices  ; 
and  their  frefh  greens,  fine  fruits,  good  mutton  and 
beef,  are  excellent  refloratives  to  feamen  who  have 
made  along  voyage." 

HOTTINGER  (John  Henry),  born  at  Zurich  in 
Switzerland  in  1620,  profeiiedthe  Oriental  languages 
at  Leyden,  and  was  efteemed  by  all  his  learned  col- 
leagues. He  was  drowned,  with  part  of  his  family, 
in  the  river  Lemit,  in  the  year  1667.  He  wrote  a  pro- 
digious number  of  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  Exercitatioms  Auti-Nloriniana  de  Pentatettcho,  Sa- 
maritano,  4to  ;  in  which  he  defends  the  Hebrew  text 
againft  father  Morin.  a.  Hiflsria  Orientalis,  ^to. 
3.  Bibliothecariits  quadripartitus.  4.  Thefaurus  Fhil- 
ologicus  Sacra-  Scriptura,  4to.  5.  Hijloria  Ecclejiaftica. 

6.  Promptuarium,    five    Bibliotheca    Orientalis,     4W. 

7.  Dipfertationes  viifcellana,   &c. 
HOTTONIA,  water-violet:   A  genus  of  the 

inonogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the2ifl  order,  Precis.  The  corolla  is  falver- 
fhaped  ,•  the  ftamina  are  placed  in  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla ;  and  the  capfule  is  unilocular.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies,  viz.  the  paluftris,  with  a  naked  flalk. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  Handing  waters  in  many 
parts  of  England.  The  leaves,  which  are  for  the  mofl 
partimmerfed  in  water,  are  finely  winged  and  flat  like 
mofl  of  the  fea-plants  ;  and  at  the  bottom  have  long 
fibrous  roots,  which  flrike  into  the  mud  :  the  flower- 
flalks  rife  five  or  fix  inches  above  the  water,  and  to- 
ward the  top  have  two  or  three  whorls  of  purple  flow- 
ers terminated  by  a  fmall  duffer  of  the  fame.  Thefe 
flowers  have  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  the  ftock-gilli- 
flower,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  on  the  furface  of 
the  water.  It  may  be  propagated  in  deep  flanding 
waters,  by  procuring  the  feeds  when  they  are  ripe,  from 
the  places  of  their  natural  growth  ;  which  fhould  be 
immediately  dropped  into  the  water  in  thofe  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  grow,  and  the  fpring  fol- 
lowing they  will  appear;  and  if  they  are  not  difturb- 
ed,  they  will  foon  propagate  themfelves  in  great  plen- 
ty.— Cows  eat  this  p^ant  ;  fwine  refufe  it. 

Houbr/'KE  n  (Jacob),  a  celebrated  engraver,  whofe 
great  excellence  conlifted  in  the  portrait  line.  His  works 
are  diflinguifhed  by  an  admirable  foftnefsand  delicacy 
of  execution,  joined  with  good  drawing,  and  a  fine  tafle. 
If  his  beft  performances  have  ever  been  furpafTed,  it  is 
in  the  mafterly  determination  of  the  features,  which  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Nanteuil,  Edelink,  and  Drevet : 
this  gives  an  animation  to  the  countenance,  more  ea- 
fily  to  be  felt  than  defcribed.  His  works  are  pretty 
numerous  ;  and  mofl  of  them  being  for  Englifh  publi- 
cations, they  are  fufficiently  known  in  that  country. 
In  particular  the  greatefl  andbeflpartof  the  collection 
of  portraits  of  Illuflrious  men,  publifhed  in  London  by 
I.  and  P.  Knapton,  were  by  his  hand. 

HOVEDON  (Roger  de),  born  of  an  illuflrious  fa- 
mily jn  York/hire,  mofl  probably  at  the  town  of  that 
same- now  called  Howden,  feme  time  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  After  he  had  received  the  firfl  parts  of  edu- 


cation in  his  native  country,  he  fuuiied  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  which  were  then  become  mofl  fafhionablc 
and  lucrative  branches  of  learning.  He  became  do- 
meflic  chaplain  to  Henry  11.  who  employed  him  to 
tranfact  feveral  ecclelialfical  affairs  :  in  which  he  ?.c- 
quitted  himfelf  with  honour.  But  his  mofl  meritori- 
ous work  was  his  annals  of  England,  from  A.  D.  731, 
when  Bedc'secclefiaftical  hiitory  ends,  to  A.  D.  1202. 
This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  mofl  voluminous  of 
ancient  hillories,  is  more  valuable  for  the  iiuccrity 
with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  great  variety  of  facts 
which  it  contains,  than  for  the  beamy  of  itsftyle,  or 
the  regularity  of  its  arrangement. 

HOUGH,  Ham,  in  the  manege,  the  joint  of  the 
hind-leg  of  a  beaft,  which  connects  the  thigh  to  the 
leg.     See  Ham. 

To  Hough,  or  cut  the  Houghs,  is  to  ham-ftring,  or 
to  difable  by  cutting  the  iinews  of  the  ham. 

HOULIERES  (Antoniette  de),  a  French  lady, 
whofe  poetry  is  highly  efteemed  in  France.  Her 
works  and  thofe  of  her  daughter  have  been  collected 
and  printed  together  in  two  volumes.  Mofl  of  the 
Idyls,  particularly  thofe  on  fheep  and  birds,  furpafs 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  French  language :  the 
thoughts  and  expreffions  are  noble,  and  the  fly  le 
pure,  flowing,  and  chafle.  Mademoifellc  des  Hou- 
lieres  carried  the  poetic  prize  in  the  French  academy 
againfl  Fontenelle.  Both  of  thefe  ladies  were  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  of  Ricovatri  •,  the  mother  was 
alfo  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Aries.  Thofe  who 
defire  to  be  more  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  Madam  des  Houlieres,  may  confult  her  life 
prefixed  to  her  works  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1747, 
2  vols  i2mo. 

HO USL WORTHY,  a  large  town  of  Devonfhire, 
feated  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Tamer, 
having  a  good  market  town  for  corn  and  provifions. 
W.  Long  4.  42.  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

HOU ND  .See  C 4N is,  B  lood-  Hound ',or  C RE-Hound. 

Training  of  Hounds.  Before  we  fpeak  of  the  me- 
thods proper  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  point  out  the  qualities  which  fportfmen  de- 
fire  to  meet  with  in  thefe  animals.  It  is  generally  un- 
derflood,  that  hounds  of  the  middle  fize  are  the  mofl 
proper,  it  being  remarked,  that  all  animals  of  that  de- 
fcription  are  ftronger  than  eirherfuch  as  are  very  fmall 
or  very  large.  The  fhape  of  the  hound  ought  to  be 
particularly  attended  to ;  for  if  he  be  not  well  propor- 
tioned, he  can  neither  run  faft  nor  do  much  work. 
His  legs  ought  to  be  flraight,  his  feet  round,  and  not 
very  large  ;  his  fhoulders  back  ;  hisbreafl  rather  wide 
than  narrow ;  his  cheft  deep,  his  back  broad,  his 
head  fmall,  his  neck  thin;  his  tail  thick  and  biiihy, 
and  if  he  carry  it  well  fo  much  the  better.  None  of 
thofe  young  hounds  which  are  out  at  the  el6ows,  or 
fuch  as  are  weak  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  fhould 
ever  be  taken  into  the  pack.  That  the  pack  may 
look  well,  it  is  proper  that  the  hounds  mould  be  as 
much  as  poflible  of  a  fize:  and  if  the  animals  be 
handfome  at  the  fame  time,  the  pack  will  then  be 
perfect.  It  mufl  not,  however,  be  thought,  that  this 
contributes  any  thing  to  the  goodnefs  of  a  pack  ;  for 
very  unhandfome  packs,  confifling  of  hounds  entirely 
differentin  fizeand  colour,  have  been  known  to  afford 
very  good  fport.  It  is  only  neceffary  that  they  fhould 
run  well  together;  to  which  indeed  an  uniformity  in. 
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H<  uoi;  fizc  aficl  fhape  would  feem  to  contribute  in  fome  de- 
'  v  gfee;  The  pack  that  can  ran  ten  miles,  or  any  other 
conlidcnible  fpace,  in  the  fhorteft  time,  may  be  faid  to 
go  !  ''.eft,  though  the  hounds  taken  feparately  might 
be  conliderably  inferior  to  others  in  fwiftnefs.  A 
pack  of  hounds,  confidered  in  a  collective  body,  go 
fail  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  their  nofes  and 
the  head  they  carry.  Packs  which  are  co.mpofed  of 
hounds  of  various  kinds  feidora  run  well.  When  the 
packs  arc  very  large,  the  hound's  are  feldom  fufiicicntly 
hunted  to  be  good  ;  twenty  or  thirty  couple  therefore, 
or  at  molt, forty,  will  be  abundantly  uiihcient  for  the 
kceneft  fportfman  in  the  country,  as  thus  he  may  be 
enabled  to  hunt  three  or  even  four  times  a  week.  The 
number  of  hounds  to  be  kept,  mull,  however,  in  a 
conliderable  degree,  depend  on  the  flrength  of  the 
pack  and  the  country  in  which  you  hum.  They  mould 
be  left  at  home  as  feldom  as  poiltble  ;  and  too  many  old 
hounds  fhould  not  be  kept.  None  ought  to  be  kept 
above  five  or  fix  feafons,  though  this  alfo  is  fomewhat 
uncertain,  as  we  have  no  rule  for  judging  how  long 
a  hound  will  Lift. 

In  breeding  of  hounds,  confiderable  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  dog  from  whom  you  breed.  All 
fuch  are  to  be  rejected  as  have  a  tender  nofe,  as  are 
babblers  or  Jkirters.  An  old  dog  fhould  never  be  put 
to  an  old  bitch  ;  nor  fhould  any  attempts  be  made  to 
crofs  the  breed  unlefs  in  a  proper  and  judicious  man- 
f  Effay  on  ner  .Mr  Beckford  f  informs  us  that  he  has  feen  fox- 
Hunting,  hounds  bred  out  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  fox- 
hound bitch  ;  the  whelps  were  monftrouily  ugly,  and 
had  other  bad  qualities  belides.  The  crols  moil  like- 
ly to  be  of  fervice  to  a  fox-hound  is  the  beagle.  The 
reafon  of  crofTing  the  breeds  fometimes  is,  that  the 
imperfections  of  one  may  fometimes  be  remedied  by 
another.  The  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  are  the  belt  for  breeding  ;  late  puppies  feldom 
After  the  females  begin  to  grow  big  with 
it  will  not  be  proper  to  let  them,  hunt  any 
more,  or  indeed  to  remain  for  a  much  longer  time  in 
the  kennel.  Sometimes  thefe  animals  will  have  an 
extraordinary  number  of  whelps.  Mr  Beckford  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  known  a  bitch  have  1 5  puppies  at 
a  litter  ;  and  he  affures  us,  that  a  friend  of  his  in- 
formed him,  that  a  hound  in  his  pack  brought  forth 
16,  all  of  them  alive.  In  thefe  cafes  it  is  proper  to 
put  fome  of  the  puppies  to  another  bitch,  if  you  want 
to  keep  them  all ;  but  if  any  are  deflroyed,  the  belt 
coloured  ought  to  be  kept-  The  bitches  mould  not 
only  have  plenty  of  fiefh,  but  milk  alfo  ;  and  the  pup- 
pies jhould  not  be  taken  from  them  till  they  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themfelves  :  their  mothers  will  be  re- 
lieved when  they  learn  to  lap  milk,  which  they  will  do 
in  a  fhort  time.  After  the  puppies  are  taken  away 
from  their  mothers,  the  litter  fhould  have  three  purg- 
ing balls  given  them,  one  every  other  morning,  and 
plenty  of  whey  the  intermediate  day.  If  a  bitch  bring 
only  one  or  two  puppies,  and  you  have  another  that 
will  take  them,  by  putting  the  puppies  to  her,  the  for- 
mer will  foon  be  fit  to  hunt  again.  She  mould,  how- 
ever, be  firft  phy licked,  and  it  will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
to  anoint  her  dugs  with  brandy  and  water. 

Whelps  are  very  liable  to  the  diftemper  to  which 
dogs  in  general  are  fubject,  and  which  frequently 
makes  great  havoc  among  them  at  their  Vvalks  ;  and 
this  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Beckford  to.  be  owing  to  the 


thrive, 
young, 


little  care  that  is  taken  of  them.  "  If  the  diflemper 
(fays  he)  once  get  among  them,  they  mufl  all  have  ' 
it:  yet  notwithstanding  that,  as  they  will  be  conftant- 
ly  well  fed,  and  will  lie  warm  (in  a  kennel  built  on 
purpofe),  I  am  confident  it  would  be  the  faving  of 
many  lives. ,  If  you  fliould  adopt  this  method,  yon 
mufl  remember  to  ufe  them  early  to  go  in  couples  : 
and  when  they  become  of  a  proper  age,  they  mufl  be 
walked  out  often  ;  for  fhould  they  remain  confined, 
they  would  neither  have  the  health,  fhape,  or  under- 
ftanding,  which  they  ought  to  have.  When  I  kept 
harriers,  I  bred  up  fome  of  the  puppies  at  a  diflant 
kennel ;  but  having  no  fervants  there  to  exercife  them 
properly,  I  found  them  much  inferior  to  fuch  of  their 
brethren  as  had  the  luck  to  furvfve  the  many  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  they  had  undergone  at  their  walks  ; 
thefe  were  afterwards  equal  to  any  thing,  and  afraid 
of  nothing  ;  whilfl  thofe  that  had  been  nurfed  with  fo 
muchcare,  were  weakly,  timid,  and  had  every  difad- 
vantage  attending  private  education.  I  have  often 
heard  as  an  excufe  for  hounds  not  hunting  a  cold 
fcent,  that  they  were  too  high-bred.  I  confefs  I  know 
not  what  thai  means  :  but  this  I  know,  that  hounds 
are  frequently  too  ill-bred  to  be  of  any  fervice.  It  is 
judgment  in  the  breeder,  and  patience  afterwards  in 
the  huntfman,  that  makes  them  hunt. 

"  Whenyounghoundsarefirfhaken  in,  they  fhould 
be  kept  feparate  from  the  pack  j  and  as  it  will  happen 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  or  no  hunt- 
ing, you  may  eafily  give  them  up  one  of  the  kennels 
and  grafs  court  adjoining.  Their  play  frequently  ends 
in  a  battle;  it  therefore  islefs  dangerous  where  all  are 
equally  matched.— If  you  find  that  they  take  a  diflikc 
to  any  particular  hound,  the  fafefl  way  will  be  to  re- 
move him,  or  it  is  probable  they  will  kill  him  at  laft. 
When  a  feeder  hears  the  hounds  quarrel  in  the 
kennel,  he  halloos  to  them  to  flop  them ;  he  then 
goes  in  among  them,  and  flogs  every  hound  he  can 
come  near.  How  much  more  reafonable,  as  well  as 
efficacions,  would  it  be,  were  he  to  fee  which  were  the 
combatants  before  he  fpeaks  to  them.  Punifhment 
would  then  fall,  as  it  ought,  on  the  guilty  only.  Jn  all 
packs  there  are  fome  hounds  more  quaVrelfome  than 
the  reft  ;  and  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  the  mifchief 
that  is  done.  If  you  find  chaftifement  cannot  quiet 
them,  it  may  be  prudent  to  break  their  holders  ;  for 
fince  they  are  not  neceflary  to  them  for  the  meat  they 
have  to  eat,  they  are  not  likely  to  fcrve  them  in  any 
good  purpofe.  Young  hounds  fhould  be  fed  twice  a 
day,  as  they  feldom  take  kindly  to  the  kennel  meat 
at  firft,  and  the  diftemper  is  moil  apt  to  feize  ihem  at 
this  time.  It  is  better  not  to  round  them  till  they  are 
thoroughly  fettled  ;  nor  fhould  it  be  put  off  till  the 
hot  weather,  for  then  they  would  bleed  too  much.  It 
may  be  better  perhaps  to  round  them  at  their  quar- 
ters, when  about  fix  months  old  ;  fliould  it  be  done 
fooner,  it  would  make  their  ears  tuck  up.  I  he  tailing  of 
them  is  ufually  done  before  they  are  put  out  ;  it  might 
be  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  till  they  are  taken  in. 
Dogs  mufl  not  be  rounded  at  the  time  they  have  the 
diftemper  upon  them,  as  the  lofs  of  blood  would 
weaken  them  too  much. 

"  If  any  of  the  dogs  be  thin  over  the  back,  or  any 
more  quarrelfome  than  the  reft,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to 
cut  them  :  I  alfo  fpay  fuch  bitches  as  I  fhall  not  want 
to  breed  from  ;  they  are  more  ufeful,  are  flout er,  and 

are 
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Hound,  are  always  in  better  order  ;  befidcs  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ccfiary  if  you  hunt  late  in  Lbe  fpring,  or  your  pack 
will  be  very ihort  for  want  of  it.  The  latter  operation, 
however,  does  not  always  fucceed  ;  it  will  be  neceffary 
therefore  to  employ  a  fkilful  perfon,  and  one  on  whom 
you  can  depend  ;  for  if  it  be  ill  done,  though  they 
cannot  have  puppies,  they  will  go  to  heat  notwith- 
standing. They  Ihould  be  kept  low  for  feveral  days 
before  the  operation's  performed,  aud  muft  be  fed  on 
thin  meat  for  fome  time  after." 

It  is  impofiible  to  determine  how  many  young  hounds 
ought  to  be  bred  in  order  to  keep  up  the  pack,  as 
this  depends  altogether  on  contingencies.  1  he  defi- 
ciencies  of  one  year  muft  be  fupplied  by  the  next;  but 
it  is  probable,  that  from  30  to  35  couple  of  old  hounds 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  couple  of  young  ones,  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  where  no  more  than  40  couple  are 
to  be  kept.  A  conn derable  number,  however,  ought 
always  to  be  bred;  for  it  is  undoubtedly,  and  evidently 
true,  that  thofe  who  breed  the  greateit  number  of 
hounds  muft  expecb  the  beft  pack. 

After  the  hounds  have  been  rounded,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  huntfman,  and  anfwer  to  their 
names, they  ought  to  be  coupled  together,  and  walked 
out  among  fheep.    Such  as  are  particularly  ill  natured 
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not  be   amifs  firft  when  they  begin  to  hunt  to  pin  light     Hound. 

collars  on  them.     Young  houi.es  may  eafily  get  oui  oi 

their  knowledge  ;  and  fhy  ones,  after  they  have  been 
much  beaten,  inay  not  choofe  to  return  home  Col- 
lars, in  that  cafe  may  prevent  their  being  loft. — You 
%  you  like  to  fee  your  young  hounds  run  a  trail- 
lcent. — I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  be  glad  to  ice 
them  run  over  an  open  down,  where  you  could fo  eafily 
obferve  their  action  and  their  fpeed.  I  cannot  think 
the  doing  of  it  once  or  twice  could  hurt  your  hour.ds; 
and  yet  as  a  fportfman  I  dare  not  recommend  it  to  you. 
All  that  I  can  fay  is,  that  it  would  be  lefs  bad  than 
entering  them  at  hare.  A  cat  is  as  good  a  trail  as  any, 
but  on  no  account  ihould  any  trail  be  ufed  after  your 
hounds  are  ftooped  to  a  fcent.  I  know  an  old  fp'onl 
man  who  enters  his  young  hounds  firft  at  a  cat  which 
he  drags  along  the  ground  for  a  mile  or  two,at  the  end 
of  which  he  tnrns  out  a  badger,  firft  taking  ca;  e 
to  break  his  teeth;  he  takes  about  a  couple  of  old 
hounds  along  with  the  young  ones  to  hold  them  0:1, 
He  never  enters  his  young  hounds  but  at  vermin;  fin 
he  fays,  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  fhould  g't? 
and  then  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
Hounds  ought  to  be  entered  as  foon  as  poffibh, 
though  the  time  muft  be  uncertain,  as  it  depends  on 


ought  to  have  their  couples  loofe  about  their  necks  in     the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  are.     In  torn 


the  kennel  till  they  become  reconciled  to  them.  The 
molt  ftubborn  ought  to  be  coupled  to  old  hounds  ra- 
ther than  to  young  ones  ;  and  two  dogs  ihould  not  be 
coupled  together  when  you  can  avoid  it.  As  young 
hounds  are  aukward  at  firft,  a  few  ought  only  to  be 
fet  out  at  a  time  with  people  on  foot,  and  they  will 
foon  afterwards  follow  a  horfe.  When  they  have  been 
walked  out  often  in  this  manner  amongft  the  fheep, 
they  ihould  be  uncoupled  by  a  few  at  a  time,  and  thoie 
chaftifed  who  offer  to  run  after  the  fheep  ;  but  it  will 
be  difficult  to  reclaim  them  if  they  have  once  been 
allowed  to  tafte  blood.  Some  are  accuftomed  to  cou- 
ple the  dogs  with  a  ram  in  order  to  break  them  from 
fheep  ;  but  this  is  \ery  dangerous  for  both  parties. 
Mr  Beckford  relates  a  ftory  of  a  nobleman  who  put  a 
&rge  ram  into  his  kennel  in  order  to  break  his  hounds 
from  fheep:  but  when  he  came  fome  time  after  to  fee 
how  nobly  the  ram  defended  himfelf,  he  found  him  en- 
tirely eaten  up,  and  the  hounds  gone  to  fleep  after 
having  filled  their  bellies. 

When  hounds  are  to  be  aired,  it  is  beft  to  take  them 
oat  feparately,  the  old  ones  one  day,  and  the  young 
anoiher:  though,  if  they  are  to  have  whey  from  a  di- 
stant dairy,  both  old  and  young  may  be  taken  out 
together,  obferving  only  to  take  the  young  hounds 
in  couples,  when  the  old  ones  are  along  with  them. 
Young  hounds  are  always  apt  !o  fall  into  mifchief,  and 
even  old  ones  when  idle  will  be  apt  tojoin  them.  Mr 
Beckford  men  ions  a  whole  pack  running  after  a  flock 
of  fheep  through  the  mere  accident  of  a horfe-falling, 
and  then  running  away. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  entering  of  hounds  to 
a  fcent,  our  author  gives  fuch  directions  as  have  fub- 
jecbed  him  to  a  fevere  charge  of  inhumanity.  We 
fhall  give  them  in  his  own  words.  <(  You  had  better 
cuter  them  at  their  own  game  it  will  fave  you  much 
trouble  afterwards.  Many  dogs  I  believe,  like  that 
fcent  belt  which  they  were  iirft  blooded  to:  but  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  moft  certainly  reafonablc  to  ufe  them 
to  that  which  it  is  intended  they  ihould  hunt.  It  may 


countries  hunting  may  not  be  practicable  till  the  corn 
is  cut  down  ;  but  you  may  begin  iboner  in  grafs  coun- 
tries, and  at  any  time  in  woodlands.  "  If  (fi<ys  Mr 
Beckford)  you  have  plenty  of  foxes,  and  can  afford  to 
make  a  facrifice  of /owe  of  them  for  the  fake  of  making 
your  young  hounds  fteady,  take  them  firft  where  you 
have  leaft  riot,  putting  fome  of  the  fteadieft  of  your 
old  hour.ds  among  them.  If  in  fuch  a  place  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  litter  of  foxes,  you  may 
affure  yourfelf  you  will  have  but  little  trouble  with 
your  young  hounds  afterwards. — If,  owing  to  a  fear 
city  of  foxes,  you  ihould  (loop  your  hounds  at  hare, 
let  them  by  no  means  have  the  blood  of  her  ;  nor,  for 
the  fake   of  confiftency,  give  them  much  encourage 

ment.    Hare-hunting  has  one  advantage; hounds 

are  chiefly  in  open  ground,  where  yo.i  can  eafily 
command  them;  but  notwithftanding  that,  if  fbxti 
be  in  tolerable  plenty  keep  them  to  their  own  gam„c 
— Frequent  hallooing  is  of  ufe  with  young  hounds, 
it  keeps  them  forward,  prevents  their  being  Joit,  and 
hinders  them  from  hunting  after  the  reft.  The  oftener 
therefore  that  a  fox  is  fcen  and  hallooed,  the  belter. 
I  by  no  means,  however,  approve  of  much  hallooing 
to  old  hounds;  though  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  time 
when  hallooing  is  of  ufe,  a  time  when  it  does  hurt, 
and  a  time  when  it  is  perfectly  indifferent :  but  long 
practice  and  great  attention  to  hunting  can  only  teach 
the  application. 

"  Hounds  ai  their  firft  entrance  cannot  be  encou- 
raged too  much.  When  they  are  become  handy,  love 
a  fcent,  and  begin  to  know  what  is  right,  it  will  then 
be  foon  enough  to  chaftife  them  for  what  is  wrong;  in 
which  cafe  one  ievere  beating  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. When  ahound  isflogged,the  whipper-in  fhould 
make  ufe  of  his  voice  as  well  as  ris  whip.  If  any  be 
very  uniteady,  it  v  11  net  be  amifs  to  fend  them  out  by 
themlelves  when  the  men  gooutto  exercifc  their horfes 
If  you  have  hares  in  plenty,  let  fome  be  found  fitting 
and  turned  out  before  them  ;  and  you  will  find  tint 


the  moft  riotous  will  not  run  after  them.     If 


you  111- 
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Wound,     rend  tlicm  to  be  fteady  from  deer,  they  lhould  often 

,; fee  Jeer,  and  then  they  will  not  regard  them  ;  audit' 

after  a  probation  of  this  kind  you  turn  out  a  cub  before 
them  with  fome  old  hounds  to  lead  them  on,  you  may 
alfnrc    yourfelf  they  will  not  be  unfteady  long.  " 

It  is  proper  to  put  the  young  hounds  into  the  pack 
when  they /loop  to  a  fcent,  become  handy,  know  a 
rate,  and  ftop  eaiily.  A  few  only  are  to  be  put  to  the 
pack  at  a  time :  and  it  is  not  advifable  even  to  begin 
this  till  the  pack  have  been  out  a  few  times  by  them 
•fclves,  and  "  are  gotten  well  in  blood."  They  fhould 
be  low  in  flelh  when  you  begin  to  hunt ;  the  ground  be- 
ing generally  hard  at  that  time,fo  that  they  areliable  to 
be  lhaken. — By  hounds  being  handy,  our  author  means 
their  being  ready  to  do  whatever  is  required  of  them; 
and  particularly,  when  caft,  to  turn  eaiily  which  way 
'the  huntfman  pleafes. 

Mr  Beckford  begins  to  hunt  with  his  young  hounds 
in  Auguft. .  The  imntfman  in  the  preceding  months 
keeps  his  old  hounds  healthy  by  giving  them  proper 
exercife,  and  gets  his  young  hounds  forward;  and  for 
this  purpofe nothing  anfwers  fo  well  as  taking  them 
frequently  out.  The  huntfman  lhould  go  along  with 
them,  get  frequently  off  his  horfe,  and  encourage  them 
to  come  to  him: — too  much  reft raint  will  frequently 
incline  the  hounds  to  be  riotous.  Our  author  frequent- 
ly walks  out  his  hounds  among  lheep,  hares,  and  deer. 
Sometimes  he  turns  down  a  cat  before  them,  which 
they  kill :  and  when  the  time  of  hunting  approaches 
he  turns  out  young  foxes  or  badgers ;  taking  out  fome 
of  the  molt  fteady  of  his  old  hounds  to  lead  on  the 
young  ones.  Small  covers  and  furze-brakes  are  drawn 
with  them  to  ufe  them  to  a  halloo,  and  to  teach  them 
obedience.  If  they  find  improper  game  and  hunt  it, 
they  are  flopped  and  brought  back  ;  and  as  long  as 
they  will  ftop  at  a  rate,  they  arenot  to  be  chaftifed.  At 
fuch  times  as  they  are  taken  out  to  air,  the  huntfman 
leads  them  into  the  country  in  which  they  are  defigned 
to  hunt  ;  by  which  means  they  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  cannot  mifs  their  way  home  at  any 
time  afterwards.  When  they  begin  to  hunt,  they  are 
firft  brought  into  a  larger  cover  of  his  own  which  has 
many  ridings  cut  in  it  ;  and  where  young  foxes  are 
turned  out  eveiy  year  on  purpofe  for  them.  After 
they  have  been  hunted  for  fome  days  in  this  manner, 
they  are  fent  to  more  diftant  covers,  and  more  old 
hounds  added  to  them.  There  they  continue  to  hunt 
•till  they  are  taken  into  the  pack,  which  is  feldom  later 
than  the  beginning  of  September  ;  for  by  that  time 
they  will  have  learned  what  is  required  of  them,  and 
feldom  give  much  trouble  afterwards.  In  September 
he  begins  to  hunt  in  earneft;  and  after  the  old  hounds 
having  killed  a  few  foxes,  the  young  ones  are  put  into 
the  pack,  two  or  three  couple  at  a  time,  till  all  have 
hunted.  They  are  then  divided;  and  as  he  feldom  has 
occafion  to  take  in  more  than  nine  or  ten  couple,  one 
half  are  raken  out  one  day,  and  the  other  the  next,  till 
they  are  fteady. 

To  render  fox  hunting  complete,  no  young  hounds 
mould  be  taken  into  the  pack  the  firft  feafon  ;— are- 
quifite  too  cxpenlive  for  moft  fportfmen.  The  pack 
mould  conlift  of  about  40  couple  of  hounds,  that  have 
hunted  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  feafons.  The 
young  pack  lhould  confift  of  about  20  couple  of  young 
hounds,  and  an  equal  number  of  old  ones.  They  fhould 
have  a  feparate  eftabliftiment,  and  the  two  kennels 


mould  not  be  too  near  one  another.     When  the  feafon  Hounflo* 
is  over  the  beft  of  the  young  hounds  fhould  be   taken         [| 
into  the  pack,  and  the  draught  of  old  ones  exchanged     Hour, 
for  them.     Many  muff  be  bred  to  enable  a  fportfman 
to  take  in  20   couple  of  young  hounds  every  feafon .- 
It  will  always   beeafyto  keep  up  the  number  of  old 
hounds ;  for   when  your  own  draft  is  not  fufneient, 
drafts  from  other  packs  may  be  obtained,  and   at  a 
fmall  expence.  When  young  hounds  are  hunted  toge- 
ther for  the  firft  feafon,  and  have  not  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  old  ones  along  with  them,  it  does  more  harm 
than  good, 

Kennel  for  Hounds.     See  Kennel. 

HOUNSLOW,  a  town  of  Middlefex,  iomiles  from 
London.  It  is  fituated  on  a  heath  of  the  fame  name  ; 
and  belongs  to  two  parilhes,  the  north  fide  of  the  ftreet 
to  Hefton,  and  the  fouth  fide  to  Ifleworth.  It  is  fitu- 
ated on  the  edge  of  a  heath  of  the  fame  name,  and  near 
it  are  powder-mills.  It  has  fairs  on  Trinity-Monday, 
and  Monday  after  September  29.  Here  is  a  charity- 
fchool  and  a  chapel.  In  this  place  was  formerly  a 
convent  of  mendicant  friars,  who  by  their  inftitution, 
were  to  beg  alms  fpr  the  ranfom  of  captives  raken  by 
the  infidels. — The  heath  is  noted  for  robberies  and 
horfe-races. 

HOU-quang,  a  province  of  China,  occupying 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  empire  :  the  river  Yang-tfe- 
kiang  traverfes  it  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  the  northern  and  fouthcrn.  This  province 
(the  greater  part  of  which  is  level,  and  watered  by 
lakes,  canals,  and  rivers)  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility; 
the  Chinefe  call  it  the  ftore  houfe  of  the  empire  ;  and 
it  is  a  common  faying  among  them,  that  "  the  abun- 
dance of  Kiang-fi  could  furnifliall  China  with  a  break- 
faft ;  but  the  province  of  Hou-quang  alone  could  fupply 
enough  to  maintain  all  its  inhabitants."  Some  princes 
of  the  race  of  Hong-viou  formerly  refided  in  this  pro- 
vince ;  but  this  family  was  entirely  defhoyed  by  the 
Tartars  when  they  conquered  China.  The  people  here 
boaftmuch  of  their  cotton  clotTrs,  fimples,  gold-mines, 
wax,  and  paper  made  of  the  bamboo-reed.  The  nor- 
thern part  of  the  province  contains  eight  fou,  or  cities 
of  the  firft  clafs,  and  fixty  of  the  fecond  and  third. 
The  fouthern  comprehends  feven  of  the  firft  clafs,  and 
fifty-four  of  the  fecond  and  third,  exclulive  of  all  forts 
towns  and  villages,  which  are  every  where  to  be 
found. 

HOUR,  in  chronology,  an  aliquot  part  of  a  natu- 
ral day,  ufually  a  24th,  but  fometimes  a  12th.  The 
origin  of  the  word  hora,  or  &>p«,  comes  according  to 
fome  authors,  from  a  furname  of  the  fun,,  the  father 
of  hours,  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Horut.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Greek  opifyiv,  to  terminate,  dijlln- 
gnijh,  Sec.  Others  from  the  word  vpov  urine  ;  hold- 
ing, that  Trifmegiftus  was  the  firft  that  fettled  the 
divifion  of  hours,  which  he  did  from  obfervation  of 
an  animal  confecrated  to  Serapis,  named  cynocepalus> 
which  makes  water  12  times  a-day,  and  as  often  in 
the  night,  at  equal  intervals. 

An  hour,  with  us,  is  a  meafure  or  quantity  of  time, 
equal  to  a  24th  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  nycthe- 
meron  ;  or  the  duration  of  the  24th  part  of  the  earth's 
diurnal  rotation.  Fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator  an- 
fwer  to  an  hour  ;  though  not  precifely,  but  near  e- 
nough  for  common  ufe.  It  is  divided  into  60  mi- 
nutes ;  the  minute  into  60  feconds,  &c. 

The 
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Hour*         The  divifionof  the  day  in  to  hours  is  very  ancient: 

II        as  is  fhownby  Kircher,  Gedipt.  JEgypt.  Tom.  II.  p.n. 

Houfes.     ciaij".  VII.  c.  8. :  though  the  pailages   he  quotes  from 

■—    v~~~/  Scripture  do  not  prove  it — The  mofl  ancient  hour  is 

that  of  .he  12th  part  oi"  the  day.     Herodotus,  lib.  ii. 

obferves,  that  the  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Egyptians, 

among  other  things,  the  method  of  dividing  the  day 

into  twelve  parts. — The  aflronomers  of  Cathaya,  &c. 

bifhop  Beveridge  obferves,  flill  retain  this  divifion. 
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were  flat  on   the  top  for  them  to  walk  upon,  and  had     Houfe. 

ufually  flairs  on  theoutfide,  by  which  they  might  a-  « — 

fcend  and  defccndwithoutcomiiigintothe  houfe.  Each 
houfe,  in  iz€i,  was  fo  laid  out,  that  it  inclofcd  a  quad- 
rangular area  or  court.  This  court  was  cxpofed  to  the 
weather,  and  being  open  to  the  fky,  gave  light  to  the 
houfe.  This  was  the  place  where  company  was  recei- 
ved, and  for  that  purpofe  it  was  Arc  wed  with  mattsor 
carpets  for  their  better  accommodation. 


It  was  paved 
They  call  the  h®ur  chag  ,•  and  to  each  chag  give  ape-  with  marble  or  other  materials,  according  to  the  own- 
culiar  name,  taken  from  fome  animal :  The  firfl  is  call-     er's  ability,  and  provided  with  an  umbrella  of  vellum  to 


ed  zetb,  "  moufe  ;"  the  fecond,  chiu,  "  bullock  ;"  the 
third,  zem,  <<  leopard  ;"  the  fourth,  ?nau,  "hare';" 
the  fifth,  chiu,  "  crocodile,"  &c. 

The  divifion  of  the  day  into  24  hoars,  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans  before  the  firfl  Punic  war. — 
Till  that  time  they  only  regulated  their  days  by  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun.  They  divided  the  12 
hours  of  their  day  into  four,  viz.  prime,  which  com- 
menced at  fix  o'clock  ;  third,  at  nine  ;  fixth,  at  twelve, 
and  none,  at  three.  They  alfo  divided  thenightinto 
four  watches,  each  containing  three  hours. 

HOURS,  Hor£,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were 
certain  goddefles,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  The- 
mis ;  at  firfl  only  three  in  number,  Eunomia,  Dice, 
and  Irene  ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added  two 
more,  Carpo  and  Thallote. 

Homer  makes  them  the  doorkeepers  of  heaven.  O- 
vid  allots  them  the  employment  ofharnefliug  the  fun  : 

Jungcre  equos  Titan  ■uelocibus  imperat  Horis. 

And  fpeaks  of  them  as  Handing,  at  equal  diftances, 
about  the  throne  ofSo!: 

et, po/itee fpatiis  equalibui,  Moras. 

The  poets  reprefent  them  as  drefled  in  fine  coloured  or 
embroidered  robes,  and  gliding  on  with  a  quick  and 
eafy  motion. 

Hours,  Hora,  in  theRomifh,  church,  are  certain 
prayers  performed  at  flated  times  of  the  day  :  as  mat- 
tins,  vefpers,  lauds,  &c. — The  lefler  hours  art, prime, 
tierce,  fixth,  awdnone.  They  are  called  hours, or  ca- 
nonical hours,  asbeing  tobe  rehearfed  at  certain  hours 
prefcribed  by  the  canons  of  that  church,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  myfleries  accomplilhed  atthofe  hours. 
Thefe  hours  were  anciently  alfo  called  courfe,  cur/us ;     this  lay  down  the  plan  of  your   building,  make  one 


iprovu 
fhelter  them  from  the  heat  and  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  This  part  of  their  houfes,  called  by  the 
Romans  impluvium,  or  cava  adium,  was  provided  with 
channels  to  carry  off  the  water  into  the  common 
fewers.  The  top  of  the  houfe  was  level,  and  covered 
with  a  flrong  plafler  by  way  of  terrace.  Hither,  ef- 
pecially  amongft  the  Jews,  it  was  cuflomary  to  retire 
for  meditalion,  private  converfe,  devotion,  or  the  en- 
joyment of  the  evening  breezes. 

The  Grecian  houfes  were  ufually  divided  into  two 
parts,  in  which  the  men  and  women  had  diflinct  man- 
lions  afTigned.  The  part  affigncd  to  the  men  was  to- 
wards the  gate,  and  called  AtSfanris  the  apartment  of 
the  women  was  the  fartheflpart  of  the  houfe,  and  call- 
ed r^^xav/T/c  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  fuppofed 
their  houfes  to  be  polluted  by  dead  bodies,  and  to  fland 
in  need  of  purification. 

House  is  alfo  ufedfor  one  of  the  eftates  of  the  king- 
dom of  Britain  affembled  in  parliament.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  houfe  of  lords,  the  houfe  of  commons,  &c.  See 
Peers,  commons,  &c. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  noble  family,  or  a  race  of 
illuflrious  perfons  ilfued  from  the  fame  flock.  In  this 
fenfe  we  fay,  the  houfe  or  family  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Bourbons,  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  of  Auflria,  of  Lor- 
rain,  of  Savoy,  &c. 

Cheap,  eafy ,  and  expeditious  Method  of  couft  rutting 
Houses,  which  have  been  found  to  be  very  ufeful  hcfpitals 
for  the  recovery  of  the  fick,  and  therefore  may  probably 
?nake  very  •wholfome  places  of  refidencefor  the  healthy. 
The  firfl  thing  to  be  done  is  to  choofe  a  dry  and  airy 
fituation,  on  a  gravelly  or  chalky  foil  if  poffible  ;  upon 


F.  Mabillonhas  a  diflertation  on  them,  intitled,  De 
Curfu  Calltcano. 

The  firfl  conflitution'enjoining  theobfervation  of  the 
canonical  hours,  is  of  the  ninth  century,  being  found  in 
a  capitular  of  Heito  bifhop  of  Bafil  directed  to  his 
curates^  importing  that  the  priefls  fhall  never  be  ab- 
fent  at  the  canonical  hours  either  by  day  or  night. 

HouR-Clafs,  a  popular  kind  of  chronometer  or  clep- 
fydra,  fervingto  meafure  the  flux  of  time  by  the  de- 
icent  or  running  of  fand  out  of  one  glafs  veflel  into  ano- 
ther. The  belt  hour-glades  are  thofe  which,  inflead 
of  fand,  have  egg-fhells  well  dried  in  the  oven,  then 
beaten  fine  and  lifted. — Hour-glalTesare  much  ufed  at 
lea  for  reckoning,  &c. 

HOURIS,  in  modern  hiftory,  is  a  name  given  by 
the  Mahometans  to  thofe  females  that  are  deligned  for 
the  faithful  in  paradife.  Thefe  are  not  the  fame  with 
whom  they  have  lived  on  earth,  but  formed  for  this 
purpofe  with  lingular  beauty  and  undecaying  charms. 

HOUSE,  a  habitation,  or  place  built  with  conveni- 
ences for  dwelling  in.     See  Architecture. 

Ho  uses,  amongft  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 


end  of  it  face  that  quarter  from  whence  thepureft  and 
healthieft  winds  may  be  expected  to  blow,  of  a 
breadth  that  can  be  conveniently  roofed.  Then,  if 
boarding  does  not  come  fo  cheap,  drive  flakes,  at 
aboutlixfeet  diflanc-  from  eachother,into the  gn  und, 
fo  as  to  fland  about  fix  feet  above  it ;  and,  interlacing 
them  with  wattles,  coat  the  wattles  on  the  fide  next 
the  weather  with  frefh  ftraw  ;  and  make  the  roof  ia 
the  fame  manner,  but  thicker,  or  of  thatch,  in  the 
ufual  way,  with  a  hole  at  the  very  top  of  it,  to  open 
occalionally.  Let  the  end  of  the  building  facing  the 
wholefomeft  quarter  lie  open  fome  feet  hack,  fo  as  to 
form  a  porch,  where  the  convalefcents  may  take  the 
air  without  danger  of  any  injury  from  the  weather. 
A  large  chimney  and  kitchen  grate  may  be  erected  at 
the  other  end.  If  the  foil  happens  to  be  chalky  or 
gravelly,  you  may  hollow  it  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  walls  ;  but  let 
the  fleps  into  this  hollow  lie  far  enough  within  the 
porch,  that  no  water  may  get  into  it,  and,  if  of  chalk, 
the  fleps  may  not  grow  flippery  in  wet  weather.  From 
lime  to  time  open  tbe  vent-hole  at  the  roof;  by  means 
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HoUfe. 


of  which  all  die  unwholfome  infectious  air,  as  being 
warmer,  and  confcquently  lighter,  than  that  which  is 
pure  and  wholefome,  will  be  driven  out  by  the  mill- 
ing in  of  thefrefh  air  :  a  purpofe,  which  the  little  o- 
penings,  that  may  be   left  in  the  (ides  and  roofs  of 
fuchrude  and hafty  buildings,  will,  even  of  themfelves, 
anfwer  fo  well,  as  fuiRciently  to  compenfate  any  cold 
they  may  let  in,   even  in  the  coldeft  months.     Let 
the  floor  likewife  be  fcraped  three  or    four  inches 
deep  every  five  or  fix  days,  and  what  comes  off  re- 
moved to  fome  diftance.     Halls  of  this  kind,  50  feet 
long   and  20  broad,  coft  but  a  trifle  to  build  ;  yet, 
with  thefe  precautions  (even  without  the  addition  of 
clean  fir  aw  for  every  new  patient  to  lie  on,  inclofed 
in  clean  warned  facks  fit  for  the  purpofe,  which  come 
infinitely  cheaper  than  the  bare  cleaning  of  flock  or 
even  feather  beds,  fuppofing  it  poifible  to  wafh   fuch 
beds),  proved  of  infinitely  more  advantage  in  the  reco- 
very of  lick   foldiers,  than  the  low-roofed  rooms  of 
the*  farm-houfes  of  the  1-fle  of  Wight,  or  even    the 
better  accommodations  of  Carifbrooke  caflle  in  the 
fame  ifland,  in  which  there  periihed  four  times  the 
number  of  lick  that  there  did  in  thefe  temporary  re- 
ceptacles ;  which   were    firft  thought    of  by  doctor 
Brocklefby   on  occafion  of  fome  terrible  infections 
from  confined  animal  effluvia. 

Is  it  not  furprifing,  that  we  have  not  availed  our- 
felves  more  of  the  above  difcovery  in  natural  hiftory, 
being,  perhaps,  the  mo  ft  important  the  moderns  can 
boaft  of,  in  the  moft  ufeful  fcience,  viz.  the  fuperior 
lightnefs  of  unwholfome  and  infectious  air  !    The  up- 
per fames  in  moft  houfes,  even  of  thofe  who  pretend 
to  fome  knowledge  in  thefe  matters,   are  generally 
immoveable,    by  means  of  which  no  part  of  the  foul 
airabove  thelevel  of  the  loweftrail  of  the  otherlaflie's 
greateft  rife  can  efcape  by  the  window  ;  and,  if  it 
cfcapes   by  the  doors,  it  is  generally  for  want  of  a 
vent  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  roof,  merely  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  upper  ftory  of  the  houfe,  and  add  to  the 
infection,  which  the   great  quantities  of  old  furniture 
ufually  ftored  up  there  are  of  themfelves  but  too  apt 
to  create,  when  care  is  not  frequently  taken  to  open 
the  windows  of  it.     Thus,  the  chief  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pected from  lofty  rooms  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft. 
Whereas,   were  the   upper  fafhes  contrived  to  come 
down,  all  the  air  might  be  cafily  changed,  and  that 
almoft  infeniibly,  by    letting  them  down  an  inch  or 
two.     Nay,  the  upper  fafh  might  be  often  let  entire- 
ly down,  with  lefs  danger  or  inconvenience  from  cold, 
than  the  lower  thrown  up  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch, 
though  the  doing  of  the  former  would  be  attended 
with  infinitely  more  advantage  to   the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  than  the  latter.     It  is,   perhaps,  on  this 
principle,  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  good  health 
enjoyed  by  the  poor  who  live  crowded  in  damp  cellars, 
and  often  with  great  numbers  of  rabbits,  poultry,  and 
even  fwine  about  them.  Thefe  cellars  are  open  to  the 
flreet,  with  doors  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  very 
ceiling,  but  never  fo  clofe  at  bottom  or   at  top    as  to 
prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air  ;  in   confequence   of 
which,  that  all  vivifying  fluid,  as  fail  as  it  is  fpoiled 
by  palling  through  the  lungs  of  the  inhabitants  and 


Ho  use,  in  aftr.ology,  denotes  the  twelfth  part  of  the     Houfa. 

heavens.  ' ^~ 

The  divilion  of  the  heavens  into  houfes,  is  founded 
upon  the  pretended  influence  of  the  ftars,  when  meet- 
ing in  them,  on  all  fublunary  bodies.  Thefe  influences 
are  fuppofed  to  be  good  or  bad  ;  and  to  each  of  thefe 
houfes  particular  virtues  are  affigned,  on  which  aftro- 
logers  prepare  and  form  ajudgmentof  their  horofcopes. 
The  horizon  and  meridian  are  two  circles  of  the  cele- 
ftial  houfes,  which  divide  the  heavens  into  four  equal 
parts,  each  containing  three  houfes  ;  fix  of  which  are 
above  the  horizon  and  fix  below  it ;  and  fix  of  thefe 
are  called  eajlerti  and  fix  weftern  houfes. 

A  fcheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens  is  compofed  of 
12  triangles,  all  called  houfes,  in  which  is  marked  the 
ftars,  figns,  and  planets,fo  included  in  each  of  rhefe 
circles.  Every  planet  has  likewife  two  particular  hou- 
fes, in  which  it  is  pretended  that  they  exert  their  in- 
fluence in  the  ftrongeft  manner  ;  but  the  fun  and  moon 
have  only  one,  the  houfe  of  the  former  being  Leo,  and 
that  of  the  latter  Cancer. 

The  houfes  in  aftrology  have  alfo  names  given  them 
according  to  their  qualities.  The  firft  is  the  houfe  of 
life  :  this  is  the  afcendant,  which  extends  five  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  reft  below  it.  The  fecond 
is  the  houfe  of  riches:  the  third,  the  houfe  of  brothers: 
the  fourth,  in  the  loweft  part  of  the  heavens  is,  the 
houfe  of  relations,  and  the  angle  of  the  earth  ;  the  fifth, 
the  houfe  of  children  :  the  fixth,  the  houfe  of  health  : 
the  feventh,  the  houfe  of  marriage,  and  the  angle 
of  the  weft  :  the  eighth,  the  houfe  of  death  :  the  ninth, 
the  houfe  of  piety  :  the  tenth,  the  houfe  of  offices  ; 
the  eleventh,  the  houfe  of  friends  :  and  the  twelfth, 
the  houfe  of  enemies. 

Country-HovsK,  is  the  villa  -j-  of  the  ancient   Ro-  f  See 
mons  the  qu'mta  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  the  Villa. 
clofrle  and  cajfine  of  the  French,  and  the  vigna  of  the 
Italians. 

It  ought  always  to  have  wood  and  water  near  it  ; 
thefe  being  the  principal  beauties  of  a  rural  feat.  The 
trees  make  afar  better  defence  than  hills,  as  they  yield 
a  cooling  and  healthy  air,  fhade  during  the  heat  of 
fummer,  and  very  much  break  the  feverities  of  the  win- 
ter feafon.  . 

It  fhould  not  be  fituated  too  low,  on  account  of  the 
moifture  of  the  air  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  built 
on  places  expofed  to  the  winds,  are  expenfiveto  keep 
in  repair.  In  houfes  not  above  two  ftories  high,  and 
upon  a  good  foundation,  the  length  of  two  bricks,  or 
18  inches,  for  the  heading  courfe,  willbefufficient  for 
the  ground- work  of  any  common  ftructure  ;  and  fix  or 
feven  conrfes  above  the  earth,  to  a  water-table,  where 
the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  are  abated  or  taken  in,  on 
either  fide  the  thicknefs  of  a  brick,  viz.  two  inches  and 
a  quarter.  But  for  large  and  high  houfes  of  three, 
four,  or  five  ftories,  with  garrets,  their  walls  ought  to 
be  three  heading  courfes  of  bricks,  or  28  inches  at 
leaft,  from  the  foundation  to  the  firft  water-iable  ;  and 
at  every  ftory  a  water-table,  or  taking  in,  on  the  in- 
fide,  for  the  fummers,  girders,  and  joifts  to  reft  upon, 
laid  into  the  middle,  or  one  quarter  of  the  wall  at  leaft, 
for  the  better  bond.    But  as  for  the  partition- wall,  a 


their  ftock,  or  is  infected  by  their  infenfible  perfpisa-  brick  and  half  will  be  fufficiently  thick  ;  andfortheup- 

tion,  excrements,  &c.  is  driven  out  and  replaced   by  per  ftories,  a  brick  length  or  nine  inch  brick  will  faffice. 

thefrefh  air.  Hot-HovsE  See  Stove  and  Hypocaustum. 

4  House- 
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Hoafe. 
Houfehold. 


•  See 

Rc-venu;, 


[         ^7 

House  Breaking,  or  Ribbing,  is  tlie  breaking  into 
and  robbing  a  houfe  in  the  day-time  ;  the  fame  crime 
being  termed  burglary  when  done  by  night  :  both 
are  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

HOUSEHOLD,  the  whole  of  a  family  confidered 
collectively,  including  the  miftrefs,  children,  and  fer- 
vants. But  the  houfehold  of  a  fovereign  prince  in- 
cludes only  the  officers  and  domeftics  belonging  to  his 
palace. 

The  principal  officers  of  his  Britannic  majefty's 
houfehold  are,  the  lord  fleward,  lord  chamberlain  of 
the  houfehold,  the  groom  of  the  ftole,  the  mailer  of 
the  great  wardrobe,  and  the  mailer  of  the  horfe. 

The  civil  government  of  the  king's  honfe  is  under 
the  care  of  the  lord  fleward  of  the  king's  houfehold  ; 
who,  being  the  chief  officer,  all  his  commands  are 
obferved  and  obeyed.  His  authority  extends  over  all 
the  other  officers  and  fervants,  except  thofeof  his  ma- 
jefty's chapel,  chamber,  and  flabie,  and  he  is  the  judge 
of  all  crimes  committed  either  within  the  court  or  the 
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verge. 


Under  him  are  the  treafurer  of  the  houfehold,  the 


gage,  vulgarly  czllctlfnoke-farthings ;  w  bich  were  paid  Houf,hr,U. 
by  cuftom  to  the  king  for  every  chimney  in  the  houfe.  | 

And  we  read  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  (foon  af-  H°u- 
ter  his  fuccefTes in  France),  in  imitation  of  the  En^liih tchou  fou; 
cuftom,  impofed  a  tax  of  a  florin  upon  every  hearth  in  '  v 
Iris  French  dominions.  But  the  firft  parliamentary 
eftablifhment  of  it  in  England  was  by  ftatute  13  &  14 
Car.  II.  c.  10.  whereby  an  hereditary  revenue  of  2s. 
for  every  hearth,  in  all  houfes  paying  to  church  and 
poor,  was  granted  to  the  king  for  ever.  And,  by  fub- 
fequent  flatutes,  for  the  more  regular  aiftflmentof  this 
tax,  th  e  conftable  and  two  other  fubflantial  inhabitants 
of  the  parifh,  to  be  appointed  yearly  (or  the  furveyor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  together  v.  nh  fuch  conftable 
or  other  public  officer),  were,  once  in  every  year,  em- 
powered to  view  the  infide  of  every  houfe  in  the  pa- 
rifh. But,  upon  the  Revolution,  by  flat.  1.  W.  &  M. 
c.  10.  hearth-money  was  declared  to  be  "not  only 
a  great  oppreffion  to  the  poorer  fort,  but  a  badge  of 
flavery  upon  the  whole  people,  expofing  every  man's 
houfe  to  be  entered  into  and  fearched  at  pieafure,  by 
perfons  unknown  to  him ;  and  therefore,  to  erect  a  Lilt- 


comptroller,  ci.'fFerer,  the  mafteref  the  houfehold,  the     ing  monument  of  their  majefties  goodnefs,  in  every 

houfe  in  the  kingdom  the  duty  of  hearth-money  was 
takenaway  and  abolifhed."  This  monument  of  good- 
nefs remains  in  Britain  to  this  day  :  but  the  profpeel: 
of  it  was  fomewhat  darkened,  when  in  fix  years  after- 
wards by  ftatute  7  W.  III.  c.  18.  a  tax  was  laid  up- 
on all  houfes  (except  cottages)  of  is.  now  advanced  f8 
3s.  per  houfe,  and  atix  alfo  upon  all  windows,  if  they 
exceeded  nine,  in  fuch  houfe.  Which  rates  have  been 
from  time  to  time  varied,  being  new  extended  to  all 
windows  exceeding  fix  ;  and  power  is  given  to  furvey- 
ors,  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  infpecr.  the  outfide  of 
houfes,  and  alfo  to  pafs  through  any  houfe,  two  days 
in  the  year,  into  any  court  or  y-ird,  to  infpeft  the  win- 
dows there. 


clerks  of  the  ^reen  cloth,  and  the  officers  and  fervants 
belonging  totheaccounting-houfe,  themarfhalfea,  the 
verge,  the  king's  kitchen,  the  houfehold  kitchen,  the 
acatery,  bake-hotife,  pantry,  buttery,  cellar,  paltry, 
8tc.  Next  to  the  lord  fleward  is  the  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  houfehold,  who  has  under  him  the  vics-cham- 
beri.-un,  the  treafurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  chamber; 
48  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  12  of  whom  wait 
quarterly,  and  two  of  them  lie  every  night  in  the  privy- 
chamber;  the  gentleman  ufher,  the  grooms  of  the  great 
cham  ber,  the  pages  of  theprefence-ch  amber ;  the  mace- 
bearers,  cup  bearers,  carvers,  muftcians,  &c.  See 
Lord  Chamberlain  cflhe  Houfehold. 

The  groom  of  the  Hole  has  under  him  the  1 1  other 
lords  of  thebed-chamber,  who  wait  weekly  in  the  bed- 
chamber, and  by  turns  lie  there  a-nights  on  a  pallct- 
bsd  ;  and  alfo  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
pages  of  the  bed-chamber  and  back-ftairs,  &c.  See 
Groom  of  the  Stole. 

The  mafter  or  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  has  un- 
der him  a  deputy,  comptroller,  clerk  of  the  robes, 
brufher,  &c,  and  a  number  of  tradefmen  and  artificers, 
who  are  all  fworn  fervants  to  the  king. 

The  mafter  of  the  horfe  has  under  his  command  the 
equerries,  pages,. footmen, grooms,  coachmen,  farriers, 
faddlers,  and  all  the  other  officers  and  tradefmen  em- 
ployed in  his  majefty's  (tables. 

Next  to  the  civil  lift  of  the  king's  court,  is  the  mi 


Schemes  of  the  different  rates  of  duty  upon  houfes 
and  windows  may  be  feen  in  the  Ahuanacks,  or  in 
Kear/ley's  Tax-Tabhs  publifhed  yearly. 

HousE-Leek,  in  botany.  See  Sedum  andSEMPER- 
v^ivum. 

HOUSING,  or  HousE-Line,  in  the  fea  language, 
a  fmall  line,  formed  of  three  fine  ftrands  or  twifts  of 
hemp,  fmaller  than  rope  yarn.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  to 
feize  blocks  into  their  flrops,  to  bind  the  corners  of 
the  fails,  or  to  fallen  the  bottom  of  a  fail  to  its  bolt- 
rope,  &c,     See  Bolt- Ripe. 

Housing,  or  Houfee,  a  cover  laid  over  the  faddle  of 
a  horfe,  in  order  tofave  it  from  the  weather,  dirt,  &c. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  houfee,  which  figsir 


litary,  confifting  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  penfion-  fiesthe  fame  thing  ;  though  it  anciently  denoted  a  kind 

ers,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  the  troops  of  the  of  hood  worn  by  country  people. — The  cavaliers  ap- 

"houfehold  ;  of  which  the  two  firft  guard  the  kin?-  peared  with  their  embroidered  honfings. 
above  flairs.  Housing,   among  bricklayers,  a  term  ufed  for  a 

When  the  king  dines  in  public,  he  is  waited  upon  brick  which  is  warped,  or  is  caft  ctooked  or  hollow  in 

at  table  by  his  majefty's  cup-bearers,  carvers,  and  burning  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  they  fay  it  is  houftig. 
gentlemen  fewers  ;  the  muficians  playingall  the  time.  HOUSTONIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 

The  dinner  is  brought  up  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  gyniaorder,  belonging  to  the  tetrandriaclafs  of  plants; 

and  the  gentlemen  fewers  let  the  difhesin  order.  The  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or- 


carvers  cut  for  the  king,  and  the  cup-bearers  fcrve  him 
the  drink  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  after  he  has 
firft  tailed  it  in  the  cover. 

House  and  Window  Duty,  a  branch  of  the  king's 
extraordinary  revenue* — As  early  as  the  conqueft 


der,  Stellate.  The  corolla  ismonopetalousand  funnel- 
fhaped  ;  thecapfule  bilocular,  difpermous,  fuperior. 

HOU-TCHEOU-fou,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tche-kiang.  It  is  a  city  of  the  firft  clafs  ; 
and  is  fituated  on  a  lake,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 


mention  is  made  in  domefday  book  of  fumage  or  fu-     The  quantity  of  filk  manufactured  here  is  almcftincre- 
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Howard,    diblc.     To  give  fome  idea  of  it,  we  fhcill  only  fay,  that 

.■* v— — '  the  tribute  paid  by  a  city  under  its  jurifdiction,  named 

Te-tfn-hi'Jiy  amounts  to  more  than  500,000  ta'e'ls  or 
©unces  of  filver.  Its  diftrict  contains  feven  cities,  one 
of  which  is  of  the  fecond,  and  fix  of  the  third  clafs. 

HOWARD  (He  nhy),  earl  of  Surry,  a  foidier  and 
a  poet,  the  fon  and  grandfon  of  two  lord  treafurers, 
dukes  of  Norfolk,  was  born  probably  about  the  year 
1 520,  and  educated  at  Windfor  cattle,  with  young  Fitz- 
roy,  earl  of  Richmond,  natural  fon  to  king  Hen.  VIII. 
Wood  fays,  from  tradition,  that  he  was  fome  time  a 
Undent  at  Cardinal  College,  Oxford.  In  his  youth  he 
became  enamoured  of  the  fair  Geraldine,  whom  his 
fonnets  have  immortalized.  In  1532,  Howard  with 
his  companion  Richmond  was  at  Paris,  where  they 
continued  fome  time.  The  latter  died  in  1536  ;  after 
which  our  young  hero  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  at 
Florence,  like  a  true  enamorato,  published  a  challenge 
againft  all  comers,  whether  Chriftians,  Jews,  Saracens, 
Turks,  or  cannibals,  in  defence  of  the  beauty  of  his 
fair  Geraldine  ;  and  was  victorious  in  the  tournament 
inftituted  by  the  grand  duke  oa  the  occafion.  The 
tluke,  we  are  told,  was  fo  charmed  with  hisgallant  ex- 
ploits, that  he  would  gladly  have  retained  him  at  his 
court;  but  he  rejected  the  invitation,  being  determined 
to  maintain  the  fuperlative  beauty  of  his  Geraldine  in 
all  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  This  romantic  refolu- 
tion  was  however  fruftrated  by  the  command  of  his 
fovercign,  Henry  VIII.  to  return  to  England. 

In  1540,  he  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  tournament  at 
Weftminfter,  againft  Sir  John  Dudley,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  and  others.  In  1542,  he  marched,  under 
the  command  of  his  father,  againft.  the  Scots  ;  and  in 
the  fame  year  was  confined  at  Windfor  caftle  for  eat- 
ing flefh  in  Lent,  contrary  to  the  king's  proclamation. 
In  1544,  on  the  expedition  to  Boulogne  in  France,  he 
was  appointed  field- marfhal  of  the  Englifh  army  ;  and 
after  the  taking  of  that  town,  in  1546,  made  captain- 
general  of  the  king's  forces  in  France.  He  was  at  this 
time  knight  of  the  garter.  In  the  fame  year,  attempt- 
ing to  intercept  a  convoy,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
French,  and  foon  after  fuperfeded  in  his  command  by 
the  earl  of  Hertford. 

Surry,  after  his  return  to  England,  confeious  of  his 
former  fervices,  and  peevifh  under  his  difgrace,  could 
not  help  reflecting  on  the  king  and  council.  This  was 
his  firft  ftep  towards  deftruftion.  He  had  married 
Frances,  the  daughter  of  John  earl  of  Oxford  ;  and, 
after  her  death,  is  faid  to  have  made  love  to  the  prin- 
cefs  Mary.  For  this  the  Seymours,  rivals  of  the  Nor- 
folk family,  and  now  in  favour  with  the  king,  accufed 
him  of  afpiringto  the  crown  ;  adding,  that  he  already 
prcfumed  to  quarter  part  of  the  royal  arms  with  his 
own  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  the  caufe 
©f  his  ruin  was  the  jealoufy  and  power  of  his  enemies. 
In  fhort,  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Howards  being  deter- 
mined, Surry,  and  his  father  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  December  \  546  ; 
and  on  the  1 3th  of  January  following,  Surry  was  tried 
at  Guild-hall  by  a  common  jury,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill  on  the  19th  day  of  the  fame  month,  nine 
days  before  the  death  of  the  king  ;  who  thus,  that  the 
meafure  of  his  crimes  might  be  full,  finilhed  his  life 
with  the  murder  of  his  beft  fubject .  The  accufations 
brought  againft  this  amiable  and  innocent  young  noble- 


man on  his  trial,  were  fo  extremely  ridiculous,  that  Howard, 
one  is  aftonifhed  how  it  waspofiible,  even  in  the  moft 
defpotic  reign,  to  find  a  judge  and  jury  fo  pulillani- 
moufly  villanous  as  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  jultice  on 
the  occafion.  The  Briiiih  bualt  of  their  excellent 
conftitution,  and  their  trial  by  juries  ;  but  this  exam- 
ple may  teach  them,  that  their  conftitution  and  their 
juries  are  not  incompatible  with  defpotic  monarchy. 
He  was  firft  interred  in  the  church  of  All-hallows, 
Barkin,  near  Tower-hill ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  king  James  I.  removed  to  Farmingham  in  Suffolk, 
by  his  fon  Henry  earl  of  Northampton. 

As  to  the  chara.cter  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  all  the 
Britifh  poets  have  fung  his  praife.  Mr  Walpole  begins 
his  anecdotes  of  Surry  with  thefe  words  :  "  We  now 
emerge  from  the  twilight  of  learning  toanalmoft  claf- 
fic  author,  that  ornament  of  a  boitlerous,  yet  not  un- 
polilhed  court,  the  earl  of  Surry,  celebrated  by  Dray- 
ton, Dryden,  Fenton,  Pope,  illuftrated  by  his  own 
mufe,  and  lamented  for  his  unhappy  death  :  a  man  (as 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fays)  no  lefs  valiant  than  learned, 
and  of  excellent  hopes."  Leland  calls  him  the  con- 
fcript  enrolled  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  elder, 
in  his  learning  and  other  excellent  qualities  ;  and  the 
author  of  The  Art  of  Englijh  Poetry  fays,  that  the  earl 
of  Surry,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatr,  may  be  juftly  call- 
ed the  reformers  of  our  poetry  and  jlyle.  His  poems 
were  publifhed  in  1557,  umo;  and  in  1565,  J574, 
1585,  1587,  8vo.  Several  of  the  fonnets  ate  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  and  others. 

Howard  (Charles),  an  able  ftatefman  and  experi- 
enced feaman,  was  the  fon  of  lord  William  Howard, 
baron  of  Effingham,  and  born  in  1536.  He  fcrved 
under  his  father,  who  was  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, till  the  acceifion  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  January 
1573,  he  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  title  and  eftate  ; 
after  which  he  fucceffively  became  chamberlain  of  the 
houfehold  and  knight  of  the  garter  ;  and  in  1585  was 
made  lord  high  admiral,  at  that  critical  juncture  when 
the  Spaniardswerefending  their  ARMADA,intheiropi- 
nion,  to  the  allured  conqucft  of  that  kingdom.  When 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Spanifh 
fleet,  and  fawthe  prodigious  confequence  it  was  to  get 
out  the  few  fhips  that  were  ready  at  Plymouth,  he  not 
only  gave  orders  in  every  thing  himfelf,  but  wrought 
alfo  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  firft  night  left  the 
port  with  fix  (hips.  The  next  morning,  though  lie 
had  only  30  fail,  and  thofe  the  fmalleft  of  the  fleet,  he 
attacked  the  Spaniih  navy  ;  but  firft  difpatched  his 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  to  the  queen  to 
defire  her  to  make  the  proper  difpofition  of  her  land- 
forces  for  the  feenrity  of  the  coaft,  and  to  hafi.cn  as 
many  fhips  as  poffible  to  his  afliftance.  His  valour  was 
confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  his  repeated  attacks  of  afn- 
perior  enemy.  The  coolnefs  of  his  temper  was  no  lefs 
confpicuous  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  magnanimity 
and  prudence  that  the  victory  was  fo  great.  The  queen 
exprefled  her  fenfe  of  his  merit  in  the  moft  honourable 
terms  ;  and  granted  him  a  penfion  for  life.  In  1596, 
he  commanded  in  chief  at  fea,  as  Effex  did  by  land, 
the  forces  fent  againft  Spain,  when  his  prudence  and 
moderation  were  among  the  principal  caufes  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  the  Englifh  met  with  in  that  great  and  glorious 
enterprize  ;  fo  that,  upon  his  return  the  next  year,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Nottingham. 

the 
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Howard  The  next  eminent  fervice  in  which  his  lordlhip  was 

-v  — * '  engaged  was  in  1599;  when  the  Spaniards  feemed  to 

medicate  a  new  invaiion.  Her  majefiy,  who  always 
placed  her  fafety  in  being  too  quici>.  for  her  enemies, 
drew  together,  in  a  fortnight's  time,  fuch  a  fleet,  and 
fuch  an  army,  as  took  away  all  appearance  of  iuccefs 
from  her  foreign  and  domeltic  enemies  ;  and  lhe  gave 
the  earl  the  fole  and  fupreme  command  of  both  the 
fleet  and  army,  with  the  title  o£  lord  lieutenant  gene/  a/ 


J 
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nan:  at  the  laft  of  thefe  towns  were  feveral  of  our 
lhip's  crew,  and  my  fervant.  I  had  fuilicient  evidence 
ol  their  being  treated  with  fuch  barbarity,  that  many 
hundreds  had  perifhed,  and  that  36  were  buried  in  a 
hole  at  Dinnan  in  one  day.  When  I  came  to  England, 
ftill  on  parole,  I  made  known  to  the  commiifloncrs  of 
lick  and  wounded  feamen  the  fundry  particulars,  which 
gained  their  attention  and  thanks.  Kemonftrance  was 
made  to  the  French  court :  our  failors  had  redrefs  ; 
of  all  England,  anoihee  unknown  in  fucceeuiug  times,  and  thofe  that  were  in  the  three  prifons  mentioned 
When  age  and  infirmity  had  unfitted  him  ior  auion,      above  were  brought  home  in  the  fir  ft  cartel  (hips 


Howard. 
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he  religned  his  oihee,  and  fpent  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life  in  eafe  and  retirement,  till  the  time  of  his 
deccafe,  which  happened  in  1624,  in  the  87th  year  of 
his  age. 

Howard  (John),  Efq.a  man  of  lingular  and  tranf- 
cendent  humanity  was  the  fon  of  a  reputable  tradefman 
in  St  Paul's  church  yard.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
1 72  5  or  1726;  and  at  a  proper  age  was  put  an  apprentice 
to  MrNathaniel  Newnham,  whokfale  grocer  mWat- 
iing  Itreet.  His  father  died,  leaving  only  bis  fon  and 
a  daughter,  to  both  of  whom  he  bequeathed  handfome 
fortunes  :  and  by  his  will  directed  that  his  fon  ihould 
not  be  coniidered  of  age  till  he  was  live  and  twenty. 
Hisconftitution  was  thought  very  weak,  and  his  health 
appeared  to  have  been  injured  by  the  neceilary  duties 
of  his  apprenticeftiip  ;  and  therefore  at  the  expiration 
of  it,  he  took  an  apartment  in  a  lodging-houfe  in 
Church -lire  et,  Stoke  Newington,  Middlefcx  ;  but  not 


-  mips. 
Perhaps   (adds  Mr  Howard.)  what  1  fullered  on  this 
occahon  mcreafed  my  fympathy  with   the   unhappy 
people  whole  cafe  is  the  fubject  of  this  book." 

He  afterwards,  it  is  faid,  made  the  tour  of  Italy  ; 
and  at  his  return  fettled  at  Brokenhurft,  a  retired 
and  pleafant  villa  in  the  New  Foreft,  near  Lymington 
in  Hampfhire,  having,  April  25.  1758,  married  a 
daughter  of  Edward  Leeds,  Efq.  ofCroxton,  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  king's  ferjeant.  This  lady  died  in  1 76^ 
in  child  bed,  of  her  only  child,  a  fon,  who  unfortu- 
nately became  lunatic.  After  her  death  Mr  Howard 
left  Lymington,  and  purchafed  an  eftatc  at  Carding- 
ton,  near  Bedford. 

«  While  he  lived  here  in  retirement  (fays  Mr  Pal- 
mer $),  it  was  his  meat  and  drink  to  make  his  neigh-  f-Fumral 
bours  happy.    His  neat  but  humble  man-lion  was  ever  Sermons  on 
hofpitable  to  a  few  felect  friends,   but  was  never  the  the  death  °f 


fcene  of  riot  or  luxurious  banqueting.  Though  polite  M*  1 
meetingwith  thetendereft  treatment  there,  beremov-  to  all,heneither  fought  nor  admitted  the  company  of  "" 
ed  to  another  lodging-houfe  in  the  fame  (Ireet,  which  the  proiligate,  however  diftinguiihed  by  rank  or  for- 
wa?  kept  by  a  widow  lady  Mrs  Sarah  Lardeau,  a  wor- 
thy fenfible  woman, but  an  invalid.  Here  he  wasnurfed 
with  fo  much  care  and  attention,  that  he  revived  to 
marry  his  landlady  out  of  gratitude  for  herkindnefs. 
In  vain  lhe  expollulated  with  him  upon  the  extrava- 
gance of  fuch  a  proceeding,  he  being  about  28  and  (he 
about  5:1  years  of  age,  and  20  years  older  in  confti  tu- 
ition:  but  nothing  could  alter  his  refolution,  and  they 
w.ere privately  married  about  the  year  1752.  She  was 
-pe  lie  lied  of  a  fmall  fortune,  which  he  prefented  to  her 
filter.  During  his  relidence  at  Newington,theminilter 
ofthediirentingmeeting-houfethererefignedhisofHce 
and  a  fuccelfor  was  elected  ;  and  Mr  Howard,  who  was 
bred  a  diffenter,  and  ftedfaftly  adhered  all  his  life  to 
that  profeffion,  propofed  to purchafc  the  leafe  of  ahoufe 
near  the  meeting-houfe,  and  to  appropriate  it  asapar- 
fojiage-houfe  for  the  ufe  oftheminifterfor  the  time  be- 
ing.and  contributed  5o/.forthatpurpofe.  His  wife  died 


tune — His  charity  had  no  bounds,  except  thofe  of 
prudence;  and  was  not  more  commendable  for  the  ex- 
tent of  it,  than  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exer- 
cifed.  He  gave  not  his  bounty  to  countenance  vice 
and  idlenefs,  but  to  encourage  virtue  and  induftry.  He 
was  fingularly  ufeful  in  furnilhiugemployment  for  the 
labouring  poor  of  both  fexes,  at  thofe  feafons  when  a 
icarcity  of  work  rendered  their  lituation  molt  com- 
panionable. And  at  other  times,  though  never  inat- 
tentive to  the  tale  of  woe,  he  was  not  eaiily  ifnpofed 
upon  by  it,  but  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  cafe. 
He  had  indeed  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  cafes 
and  characters  of  the  poor  around  him,  and  made  it 
his  bufinefs  to  viiit  the  abodes  of  affliction.  In  cir- 
cumftances  of  bodily  diforder  he  often  acted  the  part 
of  a  phyfician  as  well  as  a  friend.  But  his  kindnefs 
was  not  cOifined  to  the  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
it  extended  to  their  fpiritual  and  immortal  part.    He 


November  10.  1755,  aged  54 ;  and  he  was  a  lincere  and     carefully  watched  over  the  morals  of  his  neighbours 


affectionate  mourner  for  her  death.  About  this  time, 
it-is  believed,  he  was  elected  F.  R.  S.  In  the  year  1756 
he  had  the  fortune  to  experience  fome  of  the  evils 
which  it  afterwards  became  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to 
redrefs.  He  embarked  that  year  in  a  Lifbon  packet, 
the  Hanover,  in  order  to  make  the  tour  of  Portugal  ;. 
when  the  vefTel  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer.  "Be- 


hood,  and  u-fed  his  advice,  his  admonitions,  and  in- 
fluence, to  difcountenance  immorality  of  all  kinds,  and 
to  promote  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion. 
As  a  moil  effectual  means  to  this  great  end,  he  pro- 
vided for  the  inllrudlion  of  poor  children,  by  erecting 
and  fupporting  fchools, which  he  carefully  fuperintend- 
ed.     In  ihort,  he  was  a  univerfal  bleiTmg  to  the  vil- 


"*  On  Pri-    fore  we  reached  Breft  (fays he*)  I  fuffered  the  extre-     lage  where  he  refided,  in  every  part  of  which  are  to 


Ji/Hj,  4to.  mity  of  thirft,  not  having  for  above  40  hours  one  drop 
i7MiP •!!•  0f  water,  nor  hardly  a  morfel  of  food.  Jn  the  caflle 
at  Breft  I  lay  -fix  nights  upon  ft  raw ;  and  obferving 
how  cruelly  my  countrymen  were  uied  there  and  at 
Morlaix,  whither  I  was  carried  next,  during  the  two 
months  I  was  at  Carhaix  upon  parole,  Icorrefponded 
with  the  Engliih  prifoners  at  Breft,  Morlaix,  and  Din- 


be  (ten  the  pleafing  monuments  of  his  munificence  and 
tafte.— His  liberality  extended  alfo  to  adjacent  places, 
in  which  there  are  many  who  will  call  him  blcffed. 
Nor  was  it  confined  to  perfons  of  his  own  religious 
perfuafion,  but  comprehended  the  necellitous  and  de- 
ferving  of  all  parties  ;  while  he  was  particularly  ufe- 
ful in  ferving  the  intereft  of  the  Chriilian  fociety  to 
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Howard/  which  he  belonged.  What  wonder  if  fuclx  a  man  were 

u — * "  univerfally  beloved  ?    Was  it  poffible  he  fhould  have 

an  enemy  ?  One  however  he  had  (and  I  never  heard 
oPmore),  an  idle  and  diflblute  wretch,  who,  having 
been  of i en  reproved  by  him  for  his  vices,  formed  the 
defperate  refolution  to  murder  him  as  he  was  going  to 
public  worship,  which  he  almoft  always  did  on  foot. 
But  Providence  remarkably  interpofed  to  preferve  fo 
valuable  a  life,  by  inclining  him  that  morning  to  go 
on  horfeback  a  different  road." 

Bin  thefphere  in  which  he  had  hitherto  moved  was 
too  narrow  for  his  enlarged  mind.  Being  named  in 
1773  to  the  office  of  fneriff  of  Bedfordshire,  from 
.  that  time  his  fcene  of  ufefulnefs  was  extended.  His 
'office,  as  he  himfelf  obferves,  brought  the  diflrefs 
of  prifoners  more  immediately  under  his  notice.  A 
fenfe  of  duty  induced  him  perfonally  10  vilit  the 
county -jail,  where  he  obferved  fuch  abufes,  and  fuch 
fcenes  of  calamity,  as  he  had  before  no  conception  of  ; 
and  he  foon  exerted  himfelf  in  order  to  a  reform. With 
a  view  to  obtain  precedents  for  certain  regulations 
which  he  purpofed,  he  went  to  infpect  the  prifons  in 
fome  neighbouring  counties.  But  finding  in  them  equal 
room  for  complaint  and  commiferation,  he  determined 
to  vilit  the  principal  prifons  in  England.  The  farther 
he  proceeded,  the  more  fhocking  were  the  fcenes  pre- 
fented  to  his  view:  which  induced  him  torefolvenpon 
exerting  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  a  general 
reform  in  thefe  horrid  places  of  confinement ;  conli- 
dering  it  as  of  the  higheft  importance  not  only  to  the 
wretched  objects  themfelves,  but  to  the  community  at 
large.  Upon  this  fubjecrhe  was  examined  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  in  March  1774,  when  he  had  the  honour 
of  their  thanks.  This  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
in  hisdefign.  Herevifited  all  the  prifons  in  the  king- 
dom, together  with  the  principal  houfes  of  correction. 
Ke  alfo  in  1775  enlarged  his  circuit  by  going  into 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  he  found  the 
fame  need  of  reformation. 

One  grand  object  which  he  had  in  view  was,  to 
put  a  ftop  to  that  fhocking  diftemper  called  the  jail- 
fever  ;  which  raged  fo  dreadfully  in  many  of  the  pri- 
fons, as  to  render  them  to  the  laft  degree  offenlive  and 
dangerous.  A  diftemper,  by  which  more  had  been 
taken  off  than  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  ;  and 
which,  infeveral  inftances,  had  been  communicated 
from  the  prifoners  into  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  magiftrates  and  judges,  and  to  mul- 
titudes of  perfons  who  attended  the  trials,  as  well  as 
to  the  families  of  difcharged  felons  and  debtors.  A- 
notherend  he  propofedwas,  to  procuretheimmediate 
releafe  of  prifoners,  who,  upon  trial  were  acquitted, 
but  who  often  continued  long  to  be  unjuftly  detained 
for  want  of  being  able  to  pay  the  accuftomcd  fees  :  As 
alfo  to  aboliih  many  oth er  abfurd  and  cruel  ufages  which 
had  long  prevailed.  But  the  great  object  of  all  was,  to 
introduce  a  thorough  reform  of  morals  into  the  prifons; 
where  he  had  found  the  moft  flagrant  vices  to  prevail  in 
fuch  a  degree  that  theywerebecome  feminariesof  wick- 
ednefs  and  villany, and  the  moft  formidable  nuifances  to 
the  community;  in  confequenceof  the  promifcuousin- 
tercourfe  of  prifoners  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages  and 
defcriptions  ;  whereby  the  young  and  lefs  experienced 
were  initiated,  by  old  and  hardened  finners,  into  all  the 


arts  of  villany  and  the  myfteries  of  iniquity  ;  fo  that,   Howard. 

inftead  of  being  reformed  by  their  confinement  (which   * ' 

ihould  be  the  chief  end  of  punilhme'nt),  thofe  that  were 
difcharged  became  more  injurious  to  fociety  than  before. 

In  order  to  the  attainment  of  thefe  great  objects, 
Mr  Howard  fpared  no  pains  nor  expence,  and  cheer- 
fully expofed  himfelf  to  much  inconvenience  and  ha- 
zard ;  particularly  from  that  malignant  diftemper,  of 
which  he  faw  many  dying  in  the  moft  loathforue  dun- 
geons  into  which  none,  who  were  not  obliged,  befidcs 
himfelf,  would  venture.  <<  I  have  been°frequently 
(fays  Mr  Howard)  afked  what  precautions  I  ufed  to 
preferve  myfelf  from  infection  in  the  prifons  and  hof- 
pitals  which  1  viiit.  I  here  anfwer,  next  to  the  free. 
goodnefs  and  mercy  of  the  Author  of  my  beino-,  tem- 
perance and  cleanlinefs  are  my  prefervatives.  Truft- 
ing  in  divine  Providence,  and  believing  myfelf  in  the 
way  of  my  duty,  I  vilit  the  aioft  noxious  cells  ;  and 
while  thus  employed,  I  fear  no  evil.  I  never  enter  an. 
hofpital  or  prifon  before  breakfaft ;  and  in  an  offen- 
five  room,  I  feldom  draw  my  breath  deeply." 

His  laudable  endeavours  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee, 
in  fome  inftances,  crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  healthinefs  of  prifons,  fome  of  which 
were  rebuilt  under  his  infpection.  Through  hisinter- 
polition  alfo,  better  provilion  has  been  made  for  the  in- 
ftruction  of  prifoners,  by  the  introduction  of  bibles  and 
other  pious  books  into  their  cells,  and  a  more  con- 
ftant  attendance  of  clergymen.  The  gaolers  likewife 
have,  by  act  of  parliament,  been  rendered  incapable  of 
felling  ftrong  liquors,  which  had  been  the  fource  of 
much  drunkennefs  and  diforder.  But  a  minute  detail 
of  particulars  is  not  to  be  expected  here  ;  for  thefe  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr  Howard's  publications,  which, 
fhow  that  much  is  yet  wanting. 

But  in  order  to  a  more  general  and  happy  regula- 
tion, and  the  reformation  of  criminals,  he  determined 
to  vifit  other  countries,  to  fee  theplansthere  ad-pted; 
in  hope  of  collecting  fome  information  which  might  be 
ufeful  in  his  own  country.  For  this  purpofe  he  tra- 
velled into  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Afterwards  through  the  Pruffian  and 
Auftrian  dominions.  He  vifited  alfo  the  capitals  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruffia,  and  Poland,  and  fome  ci- 
ties in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  all  thefe  expenfive  and 
hazardous  journeys,  he  denied  himfelf  the  ufual  grati- 
fications of  travellers,  and  declined  the  honours  which 
were  offered  him  by  perfons  of  the  firft  diftinction,  ap- 
plying himfelf  foltly  tohisown  grand  objecl.  To  him 
the  infpection  of  a  jail,  or  hofpital,  was  more  grate- 
ful than  all  the  entertainments  of  a  palace.  fWltli  what 
aftonifhment  and  gratitude  he  was  received  by  their 
miferable  inhabitants  may  ealily  be  imagined,  lkice 
while  he  made  obfervationson  their  lituation,  hemedi~ 
tated  their  relief ;  and  many  diftreffed  prifoners  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  partook  of  his  bounty,  and  fome 
were  liberated  by  it;  for  heconlidered  aliof  every  na- 
tion, and  people,  and  tongue  as  brethren.  Nor  was 
he  fparing  of  advice,  or  of  reproof,  as  he  faw  occa- 
fion  to  perfons  of  rank  and  influence,  whereby  the 
miferies  of  their  countrymen  might  be  relieved.  As 
he  courted  the  favour  of  none,  neither  did  he  fear 
the  frowns  of  any  ;  but,  with  a  manly  freedom  and  a 
Chriftian  fortitude,  fpoke  his  mind  to  crowned  heads 
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Howard,    (particularly  the  late  emperor  of  Germany)  in  a  mart- 

'— — v '  ner  to  which  they  were  not  accuftomed  ;  which,  how- 

ever,  in  a  perfon  of  fuch  difinterefled  views,  procured 
Iiini  reverence  and  efteem,  and  in  fome  inftances 
proved  effectual  for  relieving  the  mifcrable  and  opprcf- 
fed.  On  his  return,  he  puhlilhed  in  1777,  '•  The 
State  of  the  Prifons  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
Preliminary  Cbfervations  and  an  Account  of  fome 
foreign  Prifons."  ^to.  And  in  1778  he  rook  a  third, 
journey  through  the  P ruffian  and  Auftrian  dominions^ 
and  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  likewife  extend- 
ed his  tour  through  Italy,  and  revifited  fome  of  the 
cpuntiies  he  had  before  feen.  The  observations  he 
made  in  this  tour  were  published  in  an  appendix, 
1 780;  containing  alfo  fome  remarks  refpecting  the 
management  of  prifoners  of  war,  and  the  hulks  on  the 
Thames.  But  wiffiing  to  acquire  fome  further  know- 
ledge on  the  fubject,  he  in  1781  again  revifited  Hol- 
land and  fome  cities  in  Germany.  He  vifited  alfo  the 
capitals  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruffia,  and  Poland  -t 
and  in  1783  fome  cities  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  re- 
turned through  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland.  The 
fubftance  of  all  thefe  travels  was  afterwards  thrown 
into  one  narrative,  which  was  publifhed  in  1 784.  He 
alfo  publifhed  a  curious  account  of  the  Baftile,  in  8vo ; 
that  infamous  French  prifon  happily  now  no  more. 

His  travels  and  exertions,  however,  were  not  yet  at 
an  end.  He  conceived  a  further  defign,  which  vas 
to  vifit- the  principal  lazarettos  in  France  and  Italy, 
in  order  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  bell  me- 
thods to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  plague,  with  a 
view  to  apply  them  with  refpect  to  other  infectious 
diforders.  Not  gaining  all  the  fatisfaction  here  which 
hewifhed  for,  he  proceeded  to  Smyrna  and  Conftan- 
tinople,  where  that  molt  dreadful  of  human  diftempers 
actually  prevailed,  "pleafinghimielf  (ashefaid)  with 
the  idea  of  not  only  learning,  bat  of  being  able  to 
communicate  fomewhat  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  di» 
flam  regions."  In  theexecution  of  this  defign,  though 
he  was  fo  much  expofed  to  danger,  and  actually  caught 
the  plague,  "  that  merciful  Providence  (as  he  him- 
felf  pioufly  remarks)  which  had  hitherto  preferved 
him,  was  pleafed  to  extend  his  protection  to  him  in 
this  journey  alfo,  and  to  bring  him  home  once  more 
in  fafety.'''  In  his  return  he  revifited  the  chief  pri- 
fons and  hofpitals  in  the  countries  through  which  he 
palled ;  and  afterwards  went  again  to  Scotland,  and 
then  to  Ireland,  where  he  propofed  a  new  and  very 
important  object ;  namely,  to  infpect  the  Proteftant 
Charter  Schools,  in  fome  of  which  he  had  before  ob- 
ferved  ffiameful  abufes,  which  he  had  reported  to  a 
committee  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons.  In  this 
more  extenfiye  tour,  he  took  a  particular  account  of 
what  he  obferved  amifs  in  the  conduct  of  this  noble 
charity,  with  a  view  to  a  reformation,  and  not  without 
eonfiderable  fuccefs.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  journeys, 
particular  cities  and  communities  were  not  unmindful 
to  pay  him  proper  refpect.  At  Dublin,  he  was  created 
by  the  univerfity  a  Doctor  of  Laws  ;  and  the  city  of 
Glafgow  and  the  town  of  Liverpool  did  honour  to 
tliemfelves  by  enrolling  him  among  their  members.. 
Upon  his  return  home,  having  again  infpected  the 
prifons  in  England,  and  the  hulks  on  the  Thames,  to 
fee  what  alterations  had  been  made  for  the  better 
(which  he  found  to  be  very  eonfiderable,  though  yet 
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imperfed),  he  publiffied  the  refult  of  hislafl  laborious    Howard 

mveftigations,  in  "  An  Account  of  the  principal  La-  ' * — •*. 

zarettos  in  Europe,  with  various  Papers  relative  to  the 
Phgue,  together  with  further  Obfcrvations  on  fome 

Foreign  Prifuns  and  Hofpitals,  and  additional  Remarks 
on  the  prefcnt  State  of  thofc  in  Great-Britain  and  Ire- 
land," with  a  great  number  of  curious  plates.     The 
work  likewife  contained  Observations  on  Penitentiary 
Houfes,  which  had  been  encouraged  by  act  of  par- 
liament, for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  crimi- 
nals, of  which  he  and  Dr  Fothergill  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  to  be  fuperintendants.  Befidc  thefe 
he  publiihed  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  "s  "  new  Codcr 
of  Criminal  Law  with  an  Engliffi  Transition  :"  and 
of  all  his  publications  he  gave  away  a  vaft  number  of. 
copies  among  his  acquaintance  in  the  mod  liberal  man- 
ner.    His  laying  open  the  horrors  of  defpotifm  in  a 
neighbouring  country  had  very  nearly  expofed  him  to- 
the  mfferings  of  them  ;   and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  notice  of  our  ambalfador,  he  had  ended  his  days 
in  the  Baftile. 

Not  fatisfied,  however,  with  what  he  had  already 
done,  he   concludes   his  "  Account  of  Lazarettos" 
withannouncinghis  "  intention  again  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, for  the  purpofe  of  revifuing  Ruffia,  Turkey,  and 
fome  other  countries,  and  extending  his  tour  "in  the 
Eaft.  I  am  not  infenfible-  (fays  he)  of  the  dangers  that  ■ 
muft  attend  fuch  a  journey.     Trufting,  however,  in 
the  protection  of  that  kind  Providence  which  has  hi- 
therto preferved  me,  Icalmly  and  cheerfully  commit: 
myfelf  to  the  difpofal  of  unerring  wifdom.     Should  - 
it  pleafe  God  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the  profecution  of 
this  delign,. let  not  my  conduct  be  uncandidly  imputed 
to  raffinefs  or  enthuliafm,  but  to  a  ferious  deliberate 
conviction  that  I  am  purfuing  the  path  of  duty,  and 
to  afincere  delire  of  being  made  an  inurnment  of  more 
extenfive  ufefulnefs  to  my  fellow-creatures  than  could 
be  expected  in  the  narrower  circle  of  a  retired  life." 
Accordingly,  to  the  great  concern  of  his  friends,  he 
fet  out  in  fummer  1 789  on  this  hazardous  enterprize  ; 
the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  adminiiter  a  me- 
dicine in  high  repute  at  home,  in  malignant  fevers,*  "DrJamesV 
under  a  flrong  perflation  that  it  would  be  equally  effi-  Towder. 
cacious  in  the  plague.     In  this  fecond  tour  in  the 
Eaft  "  it  did  pleafe  God  to  cut  off  his  life:"  for,   ha- 
ving fpent  fome  time  at  Cherfon,  a  new  fettlementof 
the  Emprefs  of  Piuffia,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper 
or  Boryfthenes,  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Black  Sea,  near  Oczakow,  he  caught,  in  viiiting  the 
Ruffian  hofpital  of  that  place,  or  as  fome  fay  a  young 
lady  who  was  ill  of  the  fame  complaint,  a  malignant 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  20th  of  January, 
after  an  illnefs  of  about  twelve  days  :  and  after  ha- 
ving been  kept,  according  to  his  exprefs  directions 
to  his  fervant,  five  days,  he  was  buried  by  his  own  de- 
fire,  in  the  garden  of  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood,  be- 
longing to  a  French  gentleman  from  whom  he  had 
received  great  civilities,  by  his  faithful  fervant  who  had 
attended  him  on  his  former  journeyings,  and  whom  he 
exprefsly  enjoined  not  to  return  home  til!  five  weeks 
from  his  death.   While  abfent  on  his  firft  tour  to  Tur- 
key, ire.  his  character  for  active  benevolence  had  fo 
much  attracted  the  public  attention,  that  a  fubferip- 
tion  was  fet  on  foot  to  erect  a  ftatue  to  his  honour,  and 
in  no  long  fpace  above  L.1500  was  fubferibed  for  that 
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"Howard    purpofe.  But  font  e  of  thofe  who  knew  Mr  Howard  bed, 
II         never  concurred  iu  the  fcheme,  being  well  affured  that 
Howe.     ]]e  Wonld  neither  countenance  nor  accede  toit ;  and  in 
,j.  gee  Gent,  corfequence  of  two  letters  from  Mr  Howard  himfelf  f 
Mag.  vol.    toihe  fubferibers,  the  defign  was  laid  afide.     -It  has, 
lvii.j>.  101.  however,  been  refumed  fince  his  death  :  And  finely, 
of  all  the  ftatues  or  monuments  ever  erected  by  pub- 
lic gratitude  to  illuftrious  characters  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  none  was  ever  creeled  in  honour  of 
worth  fo  genuine  and  admirable  as  his — who  devoted 
his  time,  his  flrength,  his  fortune,  and  finally  facri- 
fieed  his  life,  in  the  puriuits  of  humanity  :— who  (to 
i  Speech  at   adopt  the  expreffive  words  of  Mr  Burke;}:)  "  vifited 
Guildhall  in  all  Europe  [and  the  EafVj,  not  to^furvey  the fumptu- 
Mri/lol,        oufinefs  of  palaces,  or  the  ftatelinefs  of  temples  ;  not 
47»o-  t0  ma]ce  accurate  meafurcmeuts  of  the  remains  of  an- 

cient grandeur,  nor  to  form  afcale  of  the  curiofity  of 
modern  art :  not  to  collect  medals,  or  to  collate  manu- 
fcripts  ;  but  to  dive  into  the  depth  of  dungeons  ;  to 
phmge  into  the  infection  of  hofpitals ;  to  furvey  the 

-manfions  of  forrow  and  of  pain;  to  take  the  guage 
and  dimenfions  of  mifery,  depreffion,  and  contempt ; 

tto  remember  the  forgotten  ;  to^attend  to  the  neglected  ; 
to  vifit  the  forfaken  ;  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
diftrefies  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  ori- 
ginal ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  voyage  of  difcovery,  a  circumnavigation  of 
charity  ;  and  already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt 

'more  or  lefs  in  every  country." 

HOWDEN,  a  town  in  the  Eaft  Hiding  of  York- 
ihire,  180  miles  from  London,  Hands  on  the  north 

^fide  of  the  Oufe,  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  four 
fairs  in  the  year.  Here  was  formerly  a  collegiate 
church  office  prebendaries,  erected  in  the  laft  century 
but  one;  adjacent  to  which  the  bifhops  of  Durham, 
who  poflefis  many  eftates  hereabouts  with  a  temporal 
jurifdiction,  have  a  palace.  One  of  them  built  a  very 
tall  fteeple  to  the  church  here, whither  the  inhabitants 
might  retire  in  cafe  of  inundations  ;  to  which  it  is 
very  liable  from  the  great  frefhes  that  come  down  the 
Oufe  fometimes  at  ebb.  This  part  of  the  country  is 
from  hence  called  Howdenfhire,  and  is  watered  by  a 
conflux  of  feveral  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Hum- 
ber.     At  Howdendike  is  a  ferry  over  the  Oufe. 

HOWE  (John),  a  learned  Englifh  nonconforming 
divine  born  in  1630.  He  became  minifter  of  Great 
Torrington  -in  Devonshire,  and  was  appointed  houfe- 
hold  chaplain  to  Cromwell;  but  feems  to  have  been 
free  from  the  fanaticifm  thenin  fa(hion,as  he  offended 
Cromwell  greatly  by  preaching  againft  the  notionof 
particular  faith,  which  the  minifters  of  his  court  were 
great  advocates  for.  When  Oliver  died,  he  continued 
chaplain  to  Richard  ;  and  when  Richard  was  depofed, 

she  returned  to  Torrington,  where  he  continued  till 
the  act -of  uniformity  took  place  and  fet  him  afide. 
He  afterwardsfettled  at  Utrecht,  until  the  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conference  was  pubfifhed  by  king  James 
II.  under  flicker  of  which  he  returned  to  London, 
■where  he  died  in  1705.  He  publiihed  a  great  num- 
-ber  of  fermons  and  religious  works,  which  have  been 
reprinted  together  in  two  vols  folio. 

HowE-Jfland,  a  fmal-1  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  dif- 

•covered  hy  captain  Wallis,  called  by  the  inhabitants 

of  the  Society-ifland  Mopeha^  lies  in  S.  Lat.  16.  46. 

-and  W .  Long.  1 £4 .  8. 


Lord  Howe's  JJland>  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  neigh-  '  Hfcwo.  -• 
bourhood  of  New  South  Wales,  difcovered  on  Fe-  %~"~~ *-"""" *■ 
bruary  17.  1788,  S.  Lat,  31.  36.  E.  Long.  159.  04. 
It  is  of  an  arched  figure,  lying  from  north -weft  to 
fouth-eaft,  the  two  extremities  including  a  fpace  of 
about  fix  miles,  though,  by  reafon  of  the  curved  figure 
of  the  ifland  itfelf,  it  is  near  feven  in  length.  It  is 
deeply  indented  on  the  middle  of  the  eaftern  part  by 
a  bay  named  Rofs's  Bay,  and  on  the  oppoiite  and 
weftern  part  has  another  named  Prince  William  Hen- 
ry's Bay  ;  fo  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  tw» 
iflands  j>ined  together  by  an  ifthmus,  which  in  fome 
places  is  not  above  half  a  mile  broad.  On  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  that  divifion  which  lies  moil  to  the  north- 
ward are  two  confiderable  bays,  named  Callam's  and 
Hunter's  Bay;  and  on  the  fouth-weftern  part  of  the 
other  are  two  high  mountains,  the  moft  foutherly  na- 
med Mount  Gower,  and  the  other  Mount  Lidgbird. 
The  convex  part  of  the  ifland  lying  towards  thenorth- 
eaft,  and  the  concave  fide  towards  the  oppofite  qunrter, 
is. terminated  by  two  points  named  Point  King  and 
Point  Philip.  No  frefh  water  was  found  on  the  ifland  ; 
but  it  abounds  with  cabbrge  palms,  mangrove,  and 
manchineel  trees,  even  up  to  the  fummits  of  the  moun- 
tains. There  are  plenty  of  ganets,  and  a  land  fowl  of 
a  duiky  brown  colour,  with  a  bill  about  four  inches 
long,  and  feet  like  thofe  of  a  chicken.  Thefe  were- 
found  to  be  remarkably  fine  meat,  and  were  very  fat. 
There  are  many  large  pigeons,  and  the  white  birds 
found  in  Norfolk  Ifland  were  alfo  met  with  in  this 
place.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  red,  and  very  flrong, 
thick,  ana  fharp  pointed.  Great  numbers  of  fine 
turtle  frequent  this  ifland  in  fummer,  but  go  to  the 
north  ward  in  winter.  Thefe,  it  was  imagined,  would 
prove  of  great  fervice  to  the  colony  at  Port  Jackfon  ; 
but,  from  fame  caufe  or  other,  it  appears  they  have  hi- 
therto been  difappointed.  Plentyof fifh werecaughtby 
a  hook  and  line.  At  the  diftance  of  about  four  leagues 
from  Lord  Ho-ve's  Ifland  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
high  rock,  to  which  the  name  of  Ball's  Pyramid  has 
been  given.  This  ifland  may  be  approached  without 
danger ;  but  about  four  miles  from  the  fiouth-weft  part  -  - 
of  the  pyramid  there  is  a  very  dangerous  rock,  which 
fhows  itfelf  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  appears 
not  to  be  larger  than  a  boat.  The  fonthern  part  of 
the  ifland  is  lined  with  a  fiindy  beach,  which  is  guard- 
ed againfl  the  fea  by  a  reef  of  coral  rock,  at  the  di- 
ftance of  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  through  which 
there  are  feveral  fmall  openings  for  boats  ;  but  there  is 
nowhere  a  greater  depth  of  water  within  the  reef  than 
four  feet.  By  the  account  of  Mr  Watts,  who  vifited 
this  ifland  in  his  return  from  Port  Jackfon,  the  ifthmus 
which  joins  the  two  parts  has  evidently  been  overflow- 
ed, and  the  ifland  disjoined,  as jn  the  very  centre  the 
men  faw  large  beds  of  coral  rocks  and  great  quantities 
of  fhells  ;  and  on  the  eaft,  which  feems  in  general  to 
be  the  weather-fide,  the  fea  lias  thrown  up  a  bank  of 
fand  from  25  to  30  feet  high,  which  ferves  as  a  bar- 
rier againfl  future  inundations.  The  ifland  alfo  ap- 
pears to  have  fufrered  by  volcanic  eruptions,  as  great 
quantities  of  pumice-ftones  and  other  matters  of  that 
kind  were  found  upon  it.  Mr  Auflin  alfo  found  the 
whole  reef  which  fheltersthe  weft  bay  aburnt-np  mafs. 
The  time  he  vifited  the  ifland  was-that  of  the  incuba- 
tion of  the  ganets,  of  which  there  were  then  prodigi- 
ous 
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Howel     ous  numbers,  their  nefh  being  only  hollows  made  in 

||      -  the  fand,  there  not  being  any  quadrupeds  on  the 

Hoy.      iiland  to  diftuib  them.     Befidcs  the  large  pigeons  al- 

£r— -v '  ready  mentioned,  they  met  with  beautiful  parrots  and 


] 
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panoquets  ;  a  new  fpecies  of  the  coote,  as  well  as  of 
the  rail  and  magpie.  They  found  likewife  a  very 
beautiful  fmall  bird  of  a  brown  colour  with  a  yellow 
breaft,  and  yellow  on  the  wing,  which  fcemed  to  be  a 


It  would  be  very  difficult  to  defcribe,  precifcly,  the-      Hoy 
marks  of  diftinction  between  thisveflel  and  fome  others 
of  the  fame  fize,  which  arc  alfo  rigged  in  the  fame  man-   Huahine. 

ner  ;  becaufe  what  is  called  a  hoy  in  one  place,  would  ' "* — ' 

ailume  ihe  name  of  a  Jloop  or  /mack  in  another  ;  and 
even  the  people  who  navigate  thefe  veffels,  have,  upon 
examination^  very  vague  ideas  of  the  marks  by  which 
they  are  diltinguifhed  from  thofeabovementioned.  la 


fpecies  of  humming  bird.     They  found  alfo  a  black  Holland,  thehoy  has  two  mafts  ;  in  England,  it  has  but 

bird  like  a  fheerwater,  having  a  hooked  bill;  and  which  one,  where  the  main-fail  is  foinetimes  extended  by  a 

burrows  in  the  ground.     The  only  infeds  met  with  boom,  and  fometimes  without  it.    Upon  the  whole,  it 

here  were  the  common  earth  worm  and  ants  ;  which  may  be  defined  a  fmall  veffel,ufuaHy  rigged  as  a  Hoop, 

laft  were  in  great  plenty.     Bclides  the  trees  already  andemployedforcarryingpalTengersandlnggagefroni 

mentioned,  they  found  feveral  efculent  vegetables,  as  one  place  to  another,  particularly  on  the  fea-coaft. 
fcurvy  grafs,  celery,  lpinach,  endive,  and  famphire.  Hoy,  an  iiland  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  theOrcacVs. 

HOYVEL  (James),  a  voluminous  writer  of  the  17th  It  is  about  10  miles  long .;  and  that  part  called  I'/acs 

century,  fupported  himfelf  many  years  by  writing  and  is  fruitful  and  pretty  populous,  and  is  a  good  place  for 

translating  of  books.     Though  he  had  been  a  zealous  fiihing. 

loyalift,  he  afterwards  nattered  Cromwell;  yet  on  the         HOYE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftpbalia,  and 

reftoration  he  was  msde  hiftoriographer  to  the  king,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.     It  is  feated  on 

being  the  firft  in  England  who  enjoyed  that  title.  He  the  river  Wefer,  and  isfubject  to  the  elector  of  Hano- 

died  in  1666.  ver.     E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  5. 

HOW  1TZ,  a  kind  of  mortar,  mountedupon  a  field-         HUAHINE,  one  of  the  SociETt-JJlands,  in  the 

carriage  like  a  gun.  The  difference  between  a  mortar  South-Sea,  iitnated  in  S.  Lat.  16.  43.  W.  Long.  150. 

andabowitzis,  that  the  trunnions  of  the  firft  are  at  the  52.  and  is  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  compafs.  Its 

end,  and  at  the  middle  in  the  laft.  The  invention  of  furface  is  hilly  and  uneven,  and  it  has  a  fafe  and  con- 

howitzesisof  much  later  date  than  mortars,  for  they  venient  harbour.     It  was  firft  difcovered  by  captain 

really  had  theirorigin  from  them.  The  conftructions  of  Cook  in  1769.     It  is  divided  by  a  deep  inlet  into  two 

howitzes  are  as  various  and  uncertain  as  thofe  of  mor-  peninfulas  connected  by  an  ifthmus,  which  is  entirely 

tars,  excepting  the  chambers,  which  are  all  cyiindric.  overflowed  at  high  water.  From  the  appearance  of  its 

Thf  y  are  diftinguifhedby  the  diameter  of  the  bore;  for  hills  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  country  has  at  fonic 

inftance,  a  ten  inch  howitz  is  that  the  diameter  of  period  or  other  been  the  feat  of  a  volcano.  Thefummic 

which  re  10  inches;  and  fo  of  the  fmallero.es.  of  one  of  them  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  crater, 

HOWTH,  a  promontory  which  forinsthe  northern  and  a  blackiih  fpongy  earth  was  feen  upon  one  of  its 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  having  a  fmall  village  fides,  which  fecmed  to  be  lava;  and  the  rocks  and  clay 
about  feven  miles  north  eaft  from  that  city  in  the  pro-  every  where  had  a  burnt  appearance,  Ihe  iiland  is 
vince  of  Leinfter.  It  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  plentifully  fupplied  with  water  by  many  rivulets 
of  St  Lawrence,  who  were  fo  called  from  a  victory  oh-  which  defcend  from  the  mountains  and  broken  rocks, 
tained  by  them  over  the  Irifli  on  St  Lawrence's  day  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans;  and 
1177,  their  former  name  being  Trifiram  ;  and  this  their  conduct  is  bolder  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of- 
place  has  continued  in  pofieflion  of  the  family  a-  the  other  Society  Iilands.  They  are  a  ftont  large  made 
bove  600  years.  N.  Lat,  53.  21.  W.  Long.  6.  22.  people,  fome  of  the  talleft  being  fix  feet  three  inches 
The  fhores  off  this  hill  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  af-  in  height  ;  they  are  extremely  indolent,  and  feem  to 
fording,  however,  a  few  harbours  for  fmall  craft.  It  have  as  little  curiofify  as  fear.  The  dogs  are  in  great 
was  formerly  called  Ben-hedar,  i.  e.  "the  Birds  pro-  favour  with  all  their  women,  "  who  could  not  have  ca- 
montory;"  and  celebrated  for  having  Dun  Criomthan,  reffed  them  (fays  Mr  Forfter)  with  a  more  ridiculous 
or  the  rath  or  royal  palace  of  Criomthan  erected  on  it,  affection  if  they  had  been  European  ladies  of  fafliion." 
he  having  been  chief  or  king  of  that  diftrict,  and  me-  Here  was  feen  a  middle-aged  woman,  whofe  breafts 
morable  for  making  feveral  fuccefs'ful  defcents  on  the  were  full  of  milk,  offering  them  to  a  little  puppy  who 
coaft  of  Britain  againft  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  A-  had  been  trained  up  to  fuck  them.  The  fight  difgufied 
gricola.  Howth,  though  now  ftript  of  trees,  was  for-  thofe  who  faw  it  fo  much,  that  they  could  not  for- 
merly covered  with  venerable  oaks,  and  was  a  feat  of  bear  exprefiing  their  diflike  to  it ;  but  the  woman  fmi- 
the  Druids;  one  of  their  altars  ftillremains  inafeque-  led,  and  told  them  ihe  allowed  young  pigs  to  do  the 
Itered  valley  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  hill.  The  manfion-  fame.  It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  woman  had  loft 
honfe  is  built  in  form  of  a  caftle,  and  was  probably  her  child.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  prefent  at  a 
erected  by  Sir  Armoricus  Trifiram.  Near  the  houfe  dramaticentertainmenton  thisifland  :  the  piece  repre- 
ftands  the  family  chapel,  and  on  the-  weftern  more  are  fented  agirl  runningaway  fromher  parents;  and  feem- 
the  ruins  of  St  Mary's  church,  with  fome  ancient  mo-  ed  to  be  levelled  at  a  female  palfenger  who  had  come 
numents  of  Lord  Howth's  anceftors.  Due  weft  of  in  captain- Cook's  {hip  from  Otaheite,  and  who  hap- 
Howth  houfe  are  the  ruins  of  St  Fenton's  church.  pened  to  be  preient  at  the  reprefentation.     It  made 

HOY,  a  fmall  velTel,  chiefly  ufed  in  coafting,  or  car^  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  girl,  that  the  gentlemen  could 

lying  goods  to  or  from  a  (hip,  in  a  road  or  bay,  where  fcarce  prevail  npon  her  to  fee  the  piece  out,  or  to  re- 

the  ordinary  lighters  cannot  be  managed  with  fafety  frain  from  tears  while  it  was  acting.     It  concluded 

©r  convenience  with  the  reception  Ihe  was  fuppofed  to  meet  with  from 

her 
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Iful-er     &er  ffietids,  which  was  made  out  not  to  he  a  very 

||     .    agreeable  one. — Thefe  people  introdace  extempore 

IMudfon;    pieces  upon  occalion  ;  and  it  is  molt  probable  that  this 

*- — ^"~— '  was  meant  as  a  fatire  upon  the  girl  above  mentioned, 

and  to  difcourage  others  from  acting  in  the  fame 

manner. 

HUBER.  fTJhic),  one  of  the  greateft  civilians  in 
the  17th  century  was  born  at  Dockum  in  1636.  He 
became  profeffor  of  law  atFrancker  :  and  wrote,  1.  A 
treatife  De  jure  civitatis.  2.  Jurifprudentia  Frijica. 
3.  Specimen  pbilofophics  chilis,  4.  lujiitutioncs  bijiori.-e 
civilis  ;  and  feveral  other  works  which  are  elteemed. 
He  died  in  1694. 

HUBERT  (St),  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  confines  of  Liege,  with  a  very  fine  abbey,  where 
ihey  bring  thofe  that  are  bit  by  mad  animals  to  be 
<mred.  E.  Long.  J-  25.  N.  Lat.  34.  32. 

HUBNER  (John),  a  learned  geographer  of  Ger- 
many, taught  geography  at  Leipfic  and  Hamburg 
With  extraordinary  reputation  ;  and  died  at  Hamburg 
in  1732',  aged  63.  His  principal  work  is  A  Geogra- 
phical treatife,  printed  at  Bafilin  1746,  in  6  vols  121110. 

HUDSON  (Jeffrey).    See  Dwarf. 

Hudson  (Henry)  an  eminent  Englifli  navigator, 
who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  under- 
took to  find  out  a  pafiage  by  the  north-eaft  or  north- 
weft  to  Japan  and  China.  For  this  purpofc  he  was 
four  times  fitted -out  :  he  returned  three  times  unfuc- 
cefsful  ;  but  in  the  laft  voyage,  in  1610,  being  per- 
fiuded  that  the  great  bay  to  which  bis  name  has  been 
fmce  given,  muft  lead  to  the  pafiage  he  fought,  he 
wintered  there,  to  profecute  his  difcovery  in  the 
fpring.  But  their  diftrefs  during  the  winter  produ- 
cing a  mutiny  among  his  men,  when  the  fpring  arri- 
-ved,  they  turned  him,  with  his  fon  and  feven  iick 
inen,  adrift  in  his  own  fhallop,  and  proceeded  home 
with  the  fhip.  As  Hudfon  and  his  unhappy  compa- 
nions were  never  heard  of  afterward,  it  is  to  be  ftip- 
jpofed  they  all  perifhed. 

Hudson  (John),  a  very  learned  Englifli  critic, 
born  in  1662.  He  dillinguifhed  himfclf  by  feveral 
"valuable  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ;  and, 
in  1 701,  was  elected  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary at  Oxford.  In  171 2,  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  St  Mary's  Hall,  through  the  mtereft  of  the 
famous  Dr  Ratcliife  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  is  indebted  for  the  moil  ample  benefactions 
of  that  phyfician  to  Dr  Hudfon's  felicitations.  He 
died  in  1719,  while  he  was  preparing  for  publication 
a  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library,  which  he  had 
caufed  to  be  fairly  tranferibed  in  fix  folio  volumes. 

Hudson' s- Bay,  a  large  bay  of  North-America,  ly- 
ing between  51  and  69  degrees  of  latitude,  difcovered 
in  1610  by  Henry  .Hudfon.  This  intrepid  mariner, 
infearchingafteranorth-weftpaffagetotheSouth-feas, 
difcovered  three  ftraits,  through  which  he  hoped  to  find 
out  a  new  way  to  Afia  by  America.  He  had  made 
two  voyages  before  on  the  fame  adventure  ;  the  firft 
ill  1607,  and  the  fecond  in  1608.  In  his  third  and  laft, 
361.0,. he  entered  the  ftreights  that  lead  into  this  new 
Mediterranean,  the  bay  known  by  his  name  ;  coafted 
a  great  part  of  it ;  and  penetrated  to  eighty  degrees 
,and  an  half  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His 
ardour  for  the  difcovery  not  being  abated  by  the  diffi- 
cnltieshe  firuggkd  with  iiuhis  empire  of  winter,,  and 


world  of  froft  andfnow,  he  ftaid  here  until  the  enfd-  Hudfon, 
i:ig  fpring,  and  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  161  r  "  ""*  ' 
to  purfue  his  difcoveries  5  but  his  crew,  who  fuffered 
equal  hardlhips,  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport 
thera,  mutinied,  feized  upon  him  and  feven  of  thofc 
who  were  moft  faithful  to  him,  and  committed  thent 
to  the  fury  of  the  icy  feas  in  an  open  boat.  Hudfon 
and  his  companions  were  cither  f wallowed  up  by  the 
waves,  or  gaining  the  inhcfpitablecoaft  were  defiro'yed 
by  the  ravages  ;  but  the  fhip  and  the  reft  of  the  men 
returned  home.  Other  attempts  towards  a  difcovery 
were  made  in  161 2  and  1667;  and  a  patent  for  plant- 
ing the  country,  with  a  charter  for  a  company,  was 
obtained  in  the  year  1670.  In  1746  Captain  Elih. 
wintered  as  far  north  as  57  degrees  and  a  half,  and 
Captain  Chriftopher  attempted  farther  difcoveries  in 
1 761.  But  betides  thefe  and  the  late  voyages,  which 
fiuisfy  us  that  we  muft  not  look  for  a  pafiage  on  this 
fide  of  the  latitude  67  degrees  north,  wre  are  indebted 
to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company  for  a  journey  by  land  ; 
which  throws  much  additional  light  on  this  matter,  by 
affording  what  may  be  called  demonftration,  how  much 
farther  north,  at  leaft  in  fome  parts  of  their  voyage, 
fhips  muft  go,  before  they  can  pafs  from  one  fide  of 
America  to  the  other.  The  northern  Indians,  who 
came  down  to  the  company's  factories  to  trade,  had 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  our  people  a  river,  which 
on  account  of  much  copper  being  found  near  it,  had 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Copper-mine  river.  The 
company  being  defirous  of  examining  into  this  matter 
with  precifion,  directed  Mr  Hearne,  a  young  gentle- 
man in  their  fervice,  and  who  having  been  brought 
up  for  the  navy  and  ferved  in  it  the  war  before  laft, 
was  extremely  well  qualified  for  the  purpofe,  to  pro- 
ceed over  land  under  the  convoy  of  thofe  Indians,  for 
that  river,  which  he  had  orders  to  furvey  if  poflible 
quite  down  to  its  exit  into  the  fea;  to  make  obferva- 
tions  for  fixing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  ;  and  t© 
-bring  home  maps  and  drawings  both  of  it  and  the 
countries  through  which  he  fhould  pafs.  Accordingly 
Mr  Hearne  fet  Gutfrom  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  on 
Churchill  river,  latitude  580  47^'  North,  and  longi- 
tude 940  7^'  Weft  from  Greenwich,  on  the  7th  of 
December  1770.  On  the  13th  of  June  he  reached 
the  Copper-mine"  river,  and  found  it  all  the  way,  even 
to  its  exit  into  the  fea,  encumbered  with  flioals  and 
falls,  and  emptying  itfelf  into  it  over  a  dry  flat  of  the 
fhore,  the  tide  being  then  out,  which  feemed  by  the 
edges  of  the  ice  to  rife  about  12  or  14  feet.  This 
rife,  on  account  of  the  falls,  will  carry  it  but  a  very 
fmall  way  within  the  river's  mouth,  fo  that  the  water 
in  it  had  not  the  leaft  brackifh  tafte.  Mr  Hearne  was 
neverthelefs  fure  of  the  place  it  emptied  itfelf  into  be- 
ing the  fea,  or  a  branch  of  it,  by  the  quantity  of  whale- 
bone and  feal  fkins  which  the  Efquimaux  had  at  their 
tents  ;  anefalfo  by  the  number  of  feals  which  he  faw 
upon  the  ice.  The  fea  at  the  river's  mouth  was  full  of 
iflands  and  fhoals  as  far  as  he  could  fee  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  pocket  telefcope  ;  and  the  ice  was  not  yet 
(July  17th)  broken  up,  but  thawed  away  only  for 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  fhore,  and  for 
a  little  way  round  the  iflands  and  flioals  which  liy  off 
the  river's  month.  But  he  had  the  moft  extenfive  view 
of  the  fea  when  he  was  about  eight  miles  up  the  river; 
from  which  ftation  the  extreme  parts  of  it  bore  N.  W. 
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by  Vvr.  and  N.  E.  By  the  time  Mr 
ed  his  furvey  of  the  river,  which  was  about  oneo'clock 
in  the  morning  on  the  18th,  therecameon  a  very  thick 
fog  and  drizzling  rain  ;  and  as  he  had  found  the  river 
and  fea  in  every  refpect  unlikely  to  be  of  any  utility, 
he  thought  it  unnecctfary  to  wait  for  fair  weather  to 
determine  die  latitude  more  exactly  by  obfervation  ; 
but  by  the  extraordinary  care  he  took  in  obferviug  the 
courfes  and  diftances,  walking  from  Congecathawha- 
chaga,  where  he  had  two  very  good  obfervations,  he 
thinks  the  latitude  may  be  depended  on  within  2c'  at 
the  utruoft.  It  appears  from  the  map  which  Mr 
Hearne  conftructed  of  this  fingular  journey,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  river  lies  in  latitude  720  N. 
and  longitude  250  W.  from  Churchill  river  ;  that  is 
about  1 1 90  W.  of  Greenwich.  Mr  Hearne's  journey 
back  from  the  Copper-mine-river  to  Churchill  lafted 
till  June  30th  1  772  ;  fo  that  he  was  ablent  almoft  a 
year  and  feven  months.  The  unparalleled  hardfhips 
he  fuffered,  and  the  eflential  fervice  he  performed, 
met  with  a  fuitable  reward  from  his  mailers,  and  he 
was  made  governor  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort  on 
Churchill  river.  But  though  the  adventurers  failed 
in  the  original  purpofe  for  which  they  navigated  this 
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arnc  had  finiih-     known  how  far  to  the  caftw-.rd  the  greaiehain 

our  navigators  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  branches  off. 

The  climate  even  about  Haye's  river,  in  only  Ut. 
57,  is  during  winter  exceffivcly  old.  The  faowsbe- 
gin  to  (all  in  October,  and  continue  failing  by  inter- 
vals the  whole  winter  ;  and  when  the  froft  is  moil  ri- 
gorous, in  form  of  the  fineft  land.  The  ice  on  the 
rivers  is  eight  feet  thick.  Port-wine  freezes  into  .1 
folid  mafs  ;  brandy  coagulates.  The  very  breath  fell 
on  the  blankets  of  the  beds  in  the  form  of  1  hoar  froft, 
and  the  bed-cloath  soften  were  found  frozen  to  the  wail. 
The  fun  rifes  in  the  fhorteft  day  at  live  minutes  part 
nine  and  fets  five  minutes  before  three.  In  the  long- 
eft  day  the  fun  rifes  at  three,  and  fets  about  nine.  The 
ice  begins  to  difappcar  in  May,  and  hot  weather  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  June,  which  at  times  is 
fo  violent  as  to  fcorch  the  face  of  the  hunters.  Thun- 
der is  not  frequent  but  very  violent.  But  there  muft  be 
great  difference  of  heat  and  cold  in  this  vaft  extent, 
which  reaches  from  lat.  50.  40,  to  lat.  63  north. — 
During  winter  the  firmament  is  not  without  is  beau- 
ties. Mock  funs  and  halos  are  not  unfrequent ;  they 
are  very  bright  and  richly  tinged  with  all  the  colour's 
of  the  rainbow.     The  fun  rifes  and  fets  with  a  large 
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bay,  their  project,  even  in  its  failure,  has  been  of  great     cone  of  yellowifh  light.    The  night  is  enlivened  with 


advantage  to  their  country,  as  is  fhown  under  the  arti- 
cle Company  (Hudfon's  Bay.) 

The  country  lying  round  Hudfon's  Bay  is  called 
New  Britain,  or  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux;  com- 
prehending Labrador,  now  North  and  South  Wales. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  from  the  ocean,  after  leaving 
to  the  North  Cape  Farewell  and  Davis's  Straits,  is 
between  Refolution  ifles  on  the  north,  and  Button's 
ifles   on    the  Labrador   coaft  to  the  fouth,    forming 


the  Aurora  Borealis  which  fpreads  a  thonfand  different 
lights  and  colours  over  the  whole  concave  of  thefky, 
not  to  be  defaced  even  by  the  fplendour  of  the  full 
moon  ;  and  the  ftars  are  of  a  fiery  rednefs. 

The  eaftern  boundary  of  the  bay  is  Terra  d;  Labra- 
dor ;  the  northern  part  has  a  rtraight  coaft  facing  the 
bay,  guarded  with  aline  of  ides  innumerable.  A  vaft 
bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  it,  and 
opens  into  Hudfon's  Bay  by  means  of  Gulph  Hazard, 


the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  flraits  diftinpuifhed  by     through  which  the  Beluga  whales  dart  in  great  num 

the  name  of  its  great  difcoverer.     The  coafts  are  very     bers.  Here  the  company  had  afettlement  for  the  fake 

high,  rocky,  and  rugged  at  top  ;  in  fome  places  precipi-     of  the  filhery,  and  for  trading  with  the  Efquimaux  ; 


tous,  but  fometimes  exhibit  large  beaches.  The  ifles  of 
Salifbury,  Nottingham,  and  Cigges,  $re  alfo  very 
lofty  and  naked.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay  is  a  hundred  and  forty  fathoms.  From 
Cape  Churchill  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay  are  regu- 
lar foundings  ;  near  the  fhore  fhallow,  with  muddy  or 
fandy  bottom.  To  the  north  of  Churchill  the  found- 
ings are  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  fome  parts 
the  rocks  appear  above  the  furface  at  low  water.  From 
Moofe  river  or  the  bottom  of  the  bay  to  Cape  Churchill 
the  lan'd  is  flat,  marlhy,  and  wooded  with  pines,  birch, 
larch,  and  willows.  From  Cape  Churchill  to  Wager's 
Water  the  coafts  are  all  high  and  rocky  to  the  very 
fea,  andwoodlefs,  except  the  mouths  of  Pockerekeiko 
and  Seal  rivers.  The  hills  on  their  back  are  naked 
nor  are  there  any  trees  for  a  great  diftance  inland. 

The  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  are  filled  with  fhoals  ; 
except  that  of  Churchill,  in  which  the  lar^eft  fhips 
may  lie  :  but  ten  mileshigher,the  channel  is  obftruct- 
ed  with  fand-banks  ;  and  all  their  rivers,  as  far  as  has 


but  deferted  it  as  unprofitable  about  the  year  1758  or 
1 759.  The  eaftern  coaft  is  barren  paft  the  efforts  of 
cultivation.  The  furface  is  every  where  uneven,  and 
covered  with  mafles  of  ftone  of  an  amazing  fize.  It  is 
a  country  of  fruitlefs  valleys  and  frightful  mountains, 
fome  of  an  aftonifhing  height :  the  firft  watered  by  a 
chain  of  lakes,  formed  not  from  fprings  but  rain  and 
fnow,  fo  chilly  as  to  be  productive  of  only  a  few  fmall 
trout*  The  mountains  have  here  and  there  a  blighted 
fhrub,  or  a  little  mofs.  The  valleys  are  full  of  crooked 
ftunted  trees,  pines,  fir,  birch,  and  cedars,  or  rather 
a  fpecies  of  Juniper.  In  lat.  60,  on  this  coaft,  vege- 
tation ceafes.  The  whole  fhore,  like  that  on  the  weft, 
is  faced  with  iflands  at  fome  diftance  from  land.  The 
inhabitants  among;  the  mountains  are  Indians;  along- 
the  coafts  Efquimaux.  The  dogs  of  the  former  arc 
very  fmall  ;  of  the  latter  large,  and  headed  like  a  fox. 
Notwithftanding  they  have  rein  deer,  they  never  train 
them  for  the  fledge  ,  but  apply  the  dogs  to  that  ufe. 
Walrufes  viiit  a  place  called  Nuchvunk,  in  lat.  60, 


been  navigated,  are  full  of  rapids  and  cataracts  from      during  winter  ;  from  thence  the  natives  purcli3fc  the 
ten  to  fixty  feet  perpendicular.  Down  thefe  rivers  the      teeth  with  which  they  head  their  darts.     Davis  fuf- 
Indian  traders  find  a  quick  padagc  ;  but  their  return     pected  that  he  had  found  a  pillage  on  this  coaft,  in 
is  a  labour  of  many  months.     As  far  inland   as  the     1586,  to  the  Weftern  Ocean  ;  but  it  pr 
company  have  fettlements,  which  is  fix  hundred  miles 
to  the  weft,  at  a  place  called  Hudfon  Houfe,  lat.  53. 
long.  106.  27. from  London,  is  aflat  country  :  nor  is  it 
Vol.  VIII. 


1586,  to  the  Weftern  Ocean  ;  but  it  proves  no  more 
than  a  deep  bay. 

The  laudable  zeal  of  the  Moravian  clergy  induced 
them   to  fend,  in  the  year  1752,  mitlionarics  from 
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Greenland  to  this  country.  They  fixed  on  Nifbet's 
harbour  for  their  fettlemcnt ;  but  the  firft  party  was 
partly  killed,  partly  driven  away  In  1  7J4,  under  the 
protection  of  the  government,  another  attempt  was 
made.  The  miffionarics  were  well  received  by  the 
Efquimaux,  and  the  miihon  goes  on  with  fuccefs. 

The  animals  of  thefe  countries  are,  the  moofe  deer, 
flags, rein-deer,  bears,  tygers,  buffaloes  wolves, foxes, 
beavers,  -otters,  lynxes,  martins,  fquirrels,  ermins, 
wild  cats,  and  hares.  The  rein-deer  pals  in  vaftherds 
towards  the  north  in  October,  feeking  the  extreme  cold. 
The  male  polar  bears  rove  out  atfea,  on  the  floating 
i  ce,  molt  of  the  winter,  and  till  June  :  the  females 
lie  concealed  in  the  woods,  or  beneath  the  banks  of 
rivers  till  March,  when  they  come  abroad  with  their 
twin  cubs,  and  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fea  in  fearch 
of  their  conforts,    Several  are  killed  in  their  paffage  ; 
and  thofe  which  are  wounded  fhow  vaft  fury,  roar 
hideoufly,  and  bite  and  throw  up  into  the  air  even 
their  own  progeny.  The  females  and  the  young,  when 
not  interrupted  continue  their  way  to  fea.     In  June 
the  males  return   to  fhore,  and  by  Auguft  are  joined 
by    their  conforts,  with  the  cubs,  by  that  time  of  a 
confiderable  fize.     The  feathered  kinds  are,  geefe, 
buftards,  ducks,  partridges,  and  all  manner  of  wild- 
fowls.    Indeed  multitudes  of  birds  retire  to  this  re- 
mote country  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  from 
places  moft  remotely  fouth,  perhaps  from   the  Antil- 
les ;    and  fome  even  of  the  moft  delicate  little  fpecies. 
Moft  of  them,  with  numbers  of  aquatic  fowls  are  feen 
returning  foulhward  with  their  young  broods  to  more 
favourable  climates.     The  favages  in  fome  refpects 
regulate  their  months  by  the  appearance  of  birds  ;  and 
have  their  goofe  month  from  the  vernal  appearance  of 
gttie  from  the  fouth.     All  the  grons  kind,  ravens,  ci- 
nereous crows,  titmoufe,   and  Lapland   finch,  brave 
the  fevereft  winter;  and  fe  vera!  of  the  falcons  and 
owls  feek  flicker  in  the  woods.     Of  fifh,  there  are 
whales,  morfes,  feals,  cod-fifh,  and  a  white  fifh  pre- 
ferable to  herrings;  and  in  their  rivers  and  frefh  wa- 
ters, pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 

All  the  quadrupeds  of  thefe  countries  are  clothed 
with  a  foft,  warm,  fur.  In  fummer  there  is  here,  as  in 
other  places,  a  variety  in  the  colours  of  the  feveral  a- 
animals  ;  when  that  feafon  is  over,  which  holds  only 
for  three  months,  they  affume  the  livery  of  winter,  and 
every  fort  of  beafts,  and  molt  of  their  fowls,  are  of 
the  colour  of  the  fnow;   every  thing  animate  and  in- 
animate is  white.    This  is  a  furprifing  phenomenon. 
But  what  is  yet  more   furpriling,  and  what  is  indeed 
one  of  the  molt  ftriking  things,  that  draw  the  moft  in- 
attentive  to  an  admiratiion  of  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  Providence,  is,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from 
GreatJBritain  that  have  been  carried  into  Hudfon's  Bay, 
on  the  approach  of  winter  have  entirely  changed  their 
appearance,  and  acquired  a  much  longer,  fofter,  and 
thicker  coat  of  hair  than  they  had  originally. 
HuDSON's-Bay  Ce?npany.     See  Company. 
Hudsos's- River,  a  large  river  of  North  America, 
which  fifes  on  the  eaft  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  running 
by  Albany,  and  on  the  back  of  the  fouth  part  of  New- 
England  through   part  of  New-York,  falls  into  the 
bay  of  the  fea  beyond  the  weft  end  of  Long-Ifland, 
and  below  the  City  of  New- York. 

KUDSONIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
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gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  nocorolla;  the  calyx  is  pentaphyllous 
and  tubular:  there  are_i5  fhrnina;  the  capfule  is  uni- 
locular,  trivalvular,  and  trifpermous. 

HUE  and   Cry,  in    law,  the  purfuit  of  a  perfon 
who  has  committed  felony  on  the  high-way. — Of  this 
cuftom,  which  is  of  Britifh  origin,  the  following  de- 
duction is  given  by  Mr  VVhitaker.     "  When   it  was 
requiiite  tor  the  Britons  to  call  out  their  warriors  into 
the   field,  they  ufed  a  method   that  was  particularly 
marked  by  its  expeditioufnefs  and  deciuvenefs  and  re- 
mains partially  among  us  to  this  moment.  They  raifed 
a  cry,  which  was  immediately  caught  up  by  others, 
and  in  an  inftant  iranfmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth 
through  all  the  region.     And  as  the  notice  paffed  a- 
long,  the  warriors  fnatched  their  arms,  and  hurried 
away  to  the  rendezvous-      We  have  a  remarkable  de- 
fcription  of  the  fact  in  Csefar,  and  there  fee  the  alarm 
propagated  in  16  or  17  hours  through  260  miles  in  a 
line.     And  the  fame  practice  has  been  retained  by  the 
Highlanders  to  our  own  time.     When  the  lord  of  a 
clan  received  intelligence  of  an  enemy's  approach,  he 
immediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  ownfword,  dipped 
the  end  of  a   half-burnt  ftick  in  the  blood,  'and  then 
gave  it  and  the  notice  of  the  rendezvous  to  be  carried 
to  the  next  hamlet.     The  former  fymbolically  threat- 
ened fire  and  fword  to  all  his  followers  that  did  not  in- 
ftantly  repair  to  the  later.     The  notice  was  difpatched 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet  with   the  utmoft  expedition. 
And  in  three  or  four  hours  the  whole  clan  was  in  arms, 
and  afTembled  at  the  place  appointed.  This  was  within 
thefe  few  years  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  the  chief- 
tains afTembled  their  followers  for  war.     Thefirftper- 
fon  that  received  the  notice,  fet  out  witheit  at  full  fpeed, 
delivered  it  to  the  next  that  he  met,  who  inftantly  fet 
,outon  the  fame  fpeed,  and  handed  it  to  a  third.     And, 
in  the  late  rebellion  of  1 745,  it  was  fen t  by  an  un- 
known hand  through  the  region  of  Breadalbane  ;  and, 
flying  as  cxpeditioufly  as  the  Gallick  fignal  in  Casfar, 
traverfed  a  trad  of  32  miles   in    three  hours.     This 
quick  method  of  giving  a  diffulive  alarm  is  even  pre- 
ferved   among  ourfelves  to   the   prefent  day;   but  is 
applied,  as  it  feemsfrom  Csefar's  account  above  to  have 
been  equally  applied  among  the  Celtse,  to  the  better 
purpofes  of  civil  polity.    'ihthutefi  inn  and  clamour  of 
our  laws,  and  the  hue  and  cry  of  our  own  times,   is  a 
well-known  an  d  powerful  procels  for  fpreading  the  no- 
tice and  continuing  the  purfuit  of  any  fugutive  felons. 
The  cry,  like  the  clamour  of  the  Gauls  or  the  firm-' 
mons  of  the  Highlanders,  is  taken  from  town  to  town 
and  from  county  to  county  ;  and  a  chain  of  commu- 
nication is  fpeedily  carried  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other." 

HUER,  a  name  given  to  certain  fountains  in  Ice- 
land, of  a  moft  extraordinary  nature  ;  forming  at 
times  jets  d'eaux  of  fcalding  water  ninety-four  feet 
high  and  thirty  in  diameter,  creating  the  moft  mag- 
nificent gerbes  that  can  be  imagined,  efpecially  when 
backed  by  the  fetting  fun.  They  arife  out  of  cylindri- 
cal tubes  of  unknown  depths:  near.the  furface  they 
expand  into  apertures  ofafunnelihape,  and  the  mouths 
fpread  into  large  extent  of  ftalactitical  matter,  formed 
of  fucceifive  fcaly  concentric  undulations.  The  play- 
ing of  .thefe  ftupendous  fpouts  is  foretold  by  noifes 
roaring  like  the  cataract  of  Niagara.     The  cylinder 
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to  fill:  it  rifes  gradually  to  the  fnrface, 
and  gradually  increafcs  its  height,  fmoking  amar- 
'zingly,  and  flinging  up  great  fcones.  After  attain- 
ing its  greateft  height  it  gradually  links  till  it  to- 
tally disappears.  Boiling  jets  d'eaux  and  boilivg 
fprings  are  frequent  in  mofl  parts  of  the  i Hand.  In 
many  parts  they  are  applied  to  the  culinary  ufesofthe 
natives.  The  mofl  capital  is  that  which  is  called  Geytr 
or  Geyfer,  in  a  plain  rifing  into  fmall  hills,  and  in  the 
midfl  of  an  amphitheatre,  bounded  by  the  mofl  mag- 
nificent and  various-fhaped  icy  mountains  ;  among 
which  the  three-headed  Hecla  foars  pre-eminent.  See 

Iceland,   Ns  4. Thefc  huers  are  not    confined 

to  the  land  ;  they  rife  in  the  very  fea,  and  form 
icalding  fountains  amidfl  the  waves.  Their  diftance 
from  the  land  is  unknown  ;  but  the  new  volcanic  ifle, 
twelve  miles  oft' the  point  ot  Reickenes,  emitting  fire 
and  fmoke,  proves  that  the  fubterraneous  fires  and  wa- 
ters extend  to  thu fpace  ;  for  thofe  awful  effects  arife 
from  the  united  fury  of  thefe  two  elements. 

HUESCA,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  with  a  bithop's 
fee  and  an  university.  It  is  feated  on  the  Iifuela,  iu 
a  foil  producing  excellent  wine,  in  W.  Long.  o.  13. 
N.  Lat.   40.  2. 

HUESCAR,  or  Guescar,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  feated  on  a  plain  in  W.  Long. 
1.  45.  N.  Lat.  37.  32. 

HUSENE,  or  Hoena,  a  fmall  i (land  in  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  in  the  Sound,  where  was  the  famous  obfer- 
vatory  of  Tycho  Brahe.     E.  Long.  13.   j.  N.  Lat. 

55-  54- 

HU  ET  (Peter  Daniel) ;  a  very  leatned  French  wri- 
ter, born  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  on  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1630.  He  difcovered,  from  his  infancy,  a 
great  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  and 
the  fciences,  and  at  firfl  applied  himfelf  to  the  law  ; 
but  DesCartes's  principles,  and  Bochart's  facred  geo- 
graphy, made  him  change  his  ftudies  for  thofe  of  phi- 
lofophy,  mathematics,  the  languages,  and  antiqui- 
ties. His  admiration  for  Boch^rt  made  him  defirous 
of  knowing  him.  He  contracted  a  very  flricl  friend- 
ihip  with  him,  and  accompanied  that  learned  man  to 
Sweden.  Here  Chriflina  would  have  engaged  him  in 
herfervice  ;  but  he,  fenfible  of  her  inconftant  temper, 
returned  to  France.  All  he  brought  with  him  was  a 
copy  of  a  MS.  of  Origcn,  which  he  tranferibed  at 
Stockholm.  He  refufed  fcveral  offers  from  Chriflina 
after  Ihe  abdicated  and  went  to  Rome,  and  from  Gu- 
ftavus  her  fuccefTor.  In  1670,  Mr  Bomiet  being  aps 
pointed  by  the  king  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  his 
majefly  choofe  Mr  Huet  for  his  colleague,  with  the 
title  of  fub  preceptor  to  the  prince.  It  was  he  that 
formed  the  plan  of  the  commentaries  in  ufum  Del- 
phini,  and  directed  the  execution.  His  fentimentsof 
piety  determined  him  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  which 
he  did  at  the  age  of  46.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  king  to  the  abbey  of  Annay  ;  and  in 
1685  was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Soi/Tons,  which 
he  exchanged  for  the  fee  of  Avranches.  After  go- 
verning that  diocefe  ten  years,  he  refigned,  and  was 
made  abbot  of  fontenay  near  Caen.  His  love  to  his 
native  place  determined  him  to  fix  there.  But  law- 
Suits  coming  upon  him,  he  retired  to  Paris,  and  lodged 
among  the  Jefuitsin  the  Mat/on  Profeffe,    whom  he 
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had  made  heirs    to  his  library.     A  fev«fc  diftemprr    H 
weakened  his  body  extremely,  but  nor  the  vivacity  of 
his  genius  ;  he   wrote  his  own    life  in  a  very   elegant  H 
ftyle  ;  and  died  in  1721,  aged  91.     He  was  a  man  of         *"~ 
very  agreeable  converfation  ;  andof  great  probity,  as 
well  as  ininienfe  erudition. — The   following   are  the 
titles  of  his  principal  works.     1.  De  daris  interpre- 
tib:ts,  et  de  optima  geuerc  interpret r.v.c'i.       2.    An  edi- 
tion ot  Origen's  commentaries  on  the  holy  Scriptur< 
in  Greek   and  Latin.      ;.  A     treatif'e   on    the  origin 
of  the  Romans.     4.  Deii/onjlratio    evangejica,    folio. 

5.  Quajiioiics  Ainetana  de  concur  diet  ratiouii  ,t  jidei. 

6.  Of  the  foliation  of  the  terreflrial  para  ifc,  in 
French.  7.  A  hiitory  of  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  trandated  into 
Englilh.  8.  Cummentarius  de  rebus  ad  tuin  perti- 
hentibus.  o.  Huetiana.  10.  Latin  and  Greek,  vtr- 
fes,  &c. 

HUGHES  (John),  an  ingenious  and  polite  wri- 
ter, was  bom  in  1677.  In  the  earliefl  parts  of  his 
youth,  he  cultivated  the  fifter-arts,  poetry,  drawing, 
and  mulic,  in  each  of  which  he  by  turns  made  a  con- 
fiderable progrefs  ;  but  followed  thofe  and  his  Other 
ftudies  only  as  agreeable  amufements,  under  frequent 
confinement  on  account  of  his  ill  flate  of  health.  The 
lord  Chancellor  Cowper  made  him  Secretary  for  the 
commiilions  of  the  peace  without  his  knowledge,  and 
diftinguilned  him  with  fingular  marks  of  his  efteem. 
He  continued  in  the  fame  employment  under  the  earl 
of  Macclesfield,  and  held  it  to  the  day  of  his  death  -, 
which  happened  in  1719,  the  very  night  in  which  his 
tragedy,  intitled  The  jiege  of  Duma  feus,  was  firfl  ac- 
ted. He  was  then  42.  He  trandated  Fontenelle's 
dialogues  of  the  dead,  Vertot's  revolutions  of  Portu- 
gal, and  the  letters  of  Abelard  and  Eloifa.  He  gave 
a  very  accurate  edition  of  Spencer's  works,  with  his 
life,  a  glofTary,  and  remarks  ;  and  wrote  Several  pa- 
pers, in  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian.  Mr 
Duncombe,  who  married  his  lifter,  collected  his  po- 
ems and  effaysin  2  vols  nrao,  in  1735. 

HUGHLY,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  feated  on  the  mofl  wefterly  branch  of  the  ri- 
ver Ganges.  It  is  of  large  extent,  reaching  about 
two  miles  along  the  river-lide,  and  drives  a  great  trade 
in  all  the  commodities  of  that  coiurry;  affording  rich 
cargoes  for  50  or  60  fhips  annually,  betides  what  is 
brought  on  carriages  to  the  neighbouring  towns. 
Saltpetre  is  brought  hither  from  Patnia  in  veifels  above 
50  yards  long  and  five  broad.  The  inhabitants  arc 
chiefly  Indians  ;  but  there  are  alfo  Ponuguefc,  Eng- 
lifh,  and  other  Europeans.  E.  Long.  87.  55.  N. 
Lat.  22.  o 

HUGO  Capet,  chiefof  the  third  race  of  the  kings 
of  France,  being  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans :  he  was 
railed  to  the  throne  for  his  military  valour  and  public 
virtues  in  987.     See  France,  n°  ;8. 

HUGONIA,  in  botany:  A  genu-  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  methodranking  wiih  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  dnihtful.  The  corolla  is  pentapctalous  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  a  ftriated  kernel. 

HUGUENOTS,  an  appeUation  given  by  way  of 
contempt  to  the  reformed  or  Proteflant  Calvinills  of 
France. 

The  name  had  its  firftrife  in  1560  ;  but  authors  are 
4  T  2  not 
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Huguenots,  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  andoccafion  thereof:  but 
t  ulk.      one  ef  the  two  following-  Teems  to  be  the  lealt  forced 
derivation.  - 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours  is  called  the 
gate  Fourgon,  by  corruption  from  feu  Hugon,  i.  e.  the 
gate  Kugon.  This  Kugon  was  once  count  of  Tours, 
according  to  Eginhardus,  in  his  life  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  to  fome  o.her  hiilorians.  He  was  it  feems 
a  very  wicked  man,  who  by  his  fierce  and  cruel  tem- 
per made  bimielf  dreadful;  fo  that  after  his  death  he 
was  fuppofed  to  walk  about  in  the  night-time,  beating 
all  thofe  he  met  with  :  this  tradition  the  judicious 
Thuanus  has  not  fcrupled  to  mention  in  his  hiftory. 
Davilaand  other  hiftorians  pretend,  that  the  nickname 
of  Huguenots  was  firft  given  to  the  French  Protectants, 
becaufe  they  ufed  to  meet  in  the  night  time  in  fubter- 
raneons  vaults  near  this  gate  of  Hugon  \  and  what 
feems  to  countenance  this  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
firft  called  by  the  name  of  Huguenots  at  this  city  of 
Tours. 

Others  affigna  more  illufirious  origin  to  that  name; 
and  fay  that  the  leaguers  gave  it  to  the  reformed,  be- 
caufe they  were  for  keeping  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  the  prefent  line  defcended  from  Hugh  Capet  ; 
whereas  they  were  for  giving  it  to  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
as  defcended  from  Charles  the  Great. 

Othersagain  derive  it  from  a  French  and  faulty  pro- 
nunciation of  the  German  word  eidgnoffen,  fignifying 
confederates,  and  originally  applied  to  that  valiant  part 
of  the  city  of  Geneva,  which  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Swifs  cantons,  in  order  to  maintain  their  li- 
berties againft  the  tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles  III. 
duke  of  Savoy. 

Thefe  confederates  were  called  Elgnots,  whence 
Huguenots. 

T  he  perfecudon  which  they  underwent  has  fcarceits 
parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  religion  :  though  they  obtain- 
ed a  peace  from  Henry  III.  in  1576,  it  was  only  of 
ihort  continuance  ;  and  their  fufferings,  mitigated  by 
the  famous  edict  of  Nantes,  granted  to  them  in  1598 
by  Henry  IV.  were  again  renewed,  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  this  edicf.,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685. 

HULK,  an  old  ihip  of  war,  fitted  with  an  appa- 
ratus, to  fix  or  take  out  the  mails  of  his  majefty's 
ihips,  as  occafion  requires. 

The  maft  of  this  veffel  is  extremely  high,  and  with- 
al properly  ftrengthened  by  Jhrouds  and  flays,  inorder— 
to  fecure  what  are  called  the  /beers,  which  ferve,  as 
the  arm  of  a  crane,  to  hoift  out  or  in  the  mafts  of  any 
Ihip  lying  alonglide.  The  iheers  are  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  long  marts,  whofe  heels  reft  upon  the  fide  of  the 
hulk,  and  having  their  heads  declining  outward  from 
the  perpendicular,  fo  as  to  hang  over  the  veffel  whofc 
malts  are  to  be  fixed  or  difplaced.  The  tackles,  which 
extend  from  the  head  of  the  maft  to  the  fhecr-heads, 
are  intended  to  pull  in  the  latter  towards  the  maft- 
head,  particularly  when  they  are  charged  with  the 
weight  of  a  maft  after  it  is  raifed  out  of  any  fhip, 
which  is  performed  by  ftrong  tackles  dependingfrom 
fhefheer-heads.  The  effort  of  thefe  tackles  is  pro- 
duced by  two  capfterns,  fixed  on  the  deck  for  this 
purpofe. 

Hulk,  is  alfo  a  name  beftowed  on  any  old  veffel 
laid  by  a.s  unfit  for  further  fervice..    It  is  probably  de- 


rived from  the  ex**^?,  or  veffeJs  of  burthen,  of  the  an-      Hull 
cient  Grecians.  || 

HULL,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  main  body  of    Hume, 
a  fhip,  without  either  malts,  yards,  fails,   or  rigging.         v 
Thus  to  j'trike   a  Hull  in  a  Itorm,  is  to  take  in  her 
fails,  and  to  lafh  the  helm  on  the  lee-fide  of  the  Ihip  ; 
and  to  hull,  or  lie  a-hull,  is  faid  of  a  Ihip  whofe  fails 
are  thus  taken  in,  and  helm  lafhed  a-lee. 

Hull,  a  river  in  Yorkfhire,  which  falls  into  the 
Humber  at  Kingflon  upon  Hull.     See  Kingston. 

HUMAN,  in  general,  is  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  relates  to  mankind  :  thus  we  fay,  the  human 
foul,  human  body,  human  laws,  &c. 

HUMANITY,  the  peculiar  nature  of  man,  where- 
by he  is  diltinguifhed  from  all  other  beings. 

Humanities,  in  the  plural,  fignify  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry,  known  by  the  name  of  liter  a , 
hiauanlores  ;  for  teaching  of  which,  there  are  profel- 
forsin  the  univerfities  of  Scotland,  called  hmnanljU. 

HUMBER,  a  river  formed  by  the  Trent,  Oufe, 
Derwent,  and  feveral  other  ftreams. '  By  the  late  in- 
land navigation,  it  has  a  communication  with  the  ri- 
vers Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Severn,  Thames,  Avon 
&c.  which  navigation,  in  eluding  its  win  dings,  extends 
above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Lancalter,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Lekefttr,  Oxford,  Worcefter.  It  di- 
vides Yorfhkire  from  Lincolnihire,  and  falls  into  the 
German  ocean  near  Holdernefs. 

HUME  (David,  Efq  ;)  a  late  celebrated  philofo- 
pher  and  hiftorian,  was  born  in  the  fouth  part  of  Scot- 
land on  the  26th  of  April  O.  S.  in  the  year  1711. 
Being  the  younger  fon  of  a  country  gentleman  ofgood 
family,  but  no  great  fortune,  his  patrimony  was  of 
confequence  infufficient  to  fupport  him.  For  this 
realbn  he  was  deftincd  for  the  bar,  and  paffed  through 
his  academical  courfes  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ; 
but  being  more  inclined  10  ftudies  of  a  different  na- 
ture, he  never  put  on  the  gown,  nor  even  took  the  in- 
troductory ftcps  necelfaryfor  that  purpofe.  The  wri- 
tings of  Locke  and  Eerkely  had  directed  the  attention 
of  the  generality  of  learned  men  towards  metaphyfics  ; 
and  Mr  Hume  having  early  applied  himfelf  to  ftudies 
of  this  kind,  publiihed  in  1739  tne  two  firft  volumes 
of  his  Treatife  of  human  ;. attire,  and  the  third  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  had  the  mortification,  however,  to 
-find  his  book  generally  decried  ;  and  to  perceive,  that 
the  tafte  for  fyitematic  writing  was  now  on  the  de- 
cline. He  therefore  divided  this  treatife  into  fe- 
parate  Effays  and  Dnfenations,  which  he  afterwards 
publiihed  at  different  times  with  alterations  and  im- 
provements* 

In  1742,  Mr  Hume  publiihed  twoftnall  volumes,, 
confifting  of  Effays  moral,  political,  and  literary, 
Thefe  were  better  received  than  his  former  publica- 
tion ;  but  contributed  little  to  his  reputation  as  an  au- 
thor; and  Itill  lefs  to  his  profit  ;  and  his  fmall  patri- 
mony being  now  aknoft  fpent,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  marquis  of  Annandale  to  come  and  live 
with  him  in  England.  With  this  nobleman  he  (laid  a 
twelve-month;  during  which  time  his  fmall  fortune  was 
confiderably  increafed.  He  then  received  aninvitation 
from  General  St  Clair,  to  attend  him  as  a  fecrctaryon 
his  expedition,  which  was  at  firft  meant  againft  Cana- 
da, 
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Hu:ne.  da,  but  afterwards  ended  in  an  excurfion  agaiuft  the 
coaftof  France.  In  1 747,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  general  to  attend  him  in  the  fameftation  in  his  mi- 
litary embaiTy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  He 
then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer  ;  and  was  introdu- 
ced at  thefe  courts  as  aid  de-camp  to  the  general,  along 
with  Sir  Harry  Erfkine  and  captain  Grant,  afterwards 
general  Grant.  In  1 749  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
lived  two  years  with  his  brother  at  his  country-honfe  ; 
where  he  compofedthe  fecond  part  of  his  efTays,  call- 
ed P olitical  D ifcourfei .  And  now  the  general  approba- 
tion of  his  performances  was  indicated  by  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  fale  than  formerly,  and  like  wife  by  the  nume- 
rous anfwers  publilhed  by  different  perfons  in  orderto 
counteract  their  fuppofed  pernicious  tendency.  In 
1752,  were  publiihed  at  Edinburgh  his  Political  Dif- 
courfes,  the  only  work  of  his  which  was  well  re- 
ceived on  its  firft  appearance  ;  and  the  fame  year, 
at  London,  his  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  which  in  his  own  opinion  was  incomparably 
the  belt  of  all  his  performances.  This  year  alfo  he 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  faculty  of  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh  j  the  principal  advantage  refultiug  from 
which  employment  was,  that  he  had  by  that  means  the 
command  of  a  large  library.  He  then  formed  the 
plan  of  writing  the  Hiftory  of  England ;  but  deeming 
the  whole  to  be  too  extenfive,  he  confined  his  hiftory 
to  that  of  Britain  under  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  The 
book  was  almoft  univerfally  decried  on  its  firft  appear- 
ance, and  foon  after  feemed  to  link  in  oblivion.  Dr 
Herring  primate  of  England,  and  Dr  Stone  primate 
of  Ireland,  were  the  only  literati  of  the  author's  ac- 
quaintance who  approved  of  the  work,  and  lent  him 
meffages  not  to  be  difcouraged. 

Notwithftanding  the  approbation  of  thefe  eminent 
men,  however,  Mr  Hume's  fpirits  were  fo  much  funk 
by  his  bad  fuccefs,  that  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  re- 
tiring to  France,  changing  his  name,  and  biddingadieu 
to  his  own  country  for  ever  ;  but  his  defign  was  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1 755  between  France  and  Britain.  He  then  publiih- 
ed his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion  ;  to  which  an  an- 
fwer  waspubliihed,  foon  after  its  appearance,  in  the 
name  of  Dr  Hurd  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
try ;  of  witch,  however,  he  hath  lince  difclaimed  be- 
ing the  fole  author.  In  1756,  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  was  publiihed,  two  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  firft.  This  was  better  re- 
ceived, and  helped  to  retrieve  the  char  after  of  the  for- 
mer volume.  Three  years  after,  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Houfe  of  Tudor  made  its  appearance  ;  which  was  al- 
moft as  ill  received  as  the  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  had 
been,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  being  particularly  obno- 
xious. The  author,  however,  had  now  learned  tode- 
fpife  popular  clamours  ;  and  continued  to  fini(h  at  his 
leifure  the  more  early  part  of  the  Engliih  hiftory, 
which  waspubliihed  in  1761,  and  was  received  with 
tolerable  fuccefs. 

Mr  Hume  being  now  turned  of  fifty,  and  having  ob- 
tained by  the  fale  of  his  books  a  competent  and  inde- 
pendant  fortune,  retired  into  his  native  country  of 
Scotland,  determined  never  more  to  fet  his  foot  out  of 
it.  From  this  refolution,  however,  he  was  diverted 
by  the  earl  of  Hertford  ;  whom  he  attended  as  fecre- 
t&ryon  hiserabaify  to  Paris  in  1763.     In  1765,  the 
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earl  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Irci:nd,  Mr 
Hume  was  emruftcd  with  the  fole  managements  the 
bufmefs  of  the  ftiie   till  the  arrival  of  the  dukecf 

Richmond  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  In 
1767,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  much  larger 
income,  procured  to  him  by  the  earlof  Hertford,  than 
he  formerly  had  ;  and  now  formed  the  fame  dcfum-iie 
had  formerly  entertained,  namely,  of  burying  himfelf 
m  his  philofophical  retreat.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
again  difappointed,  by  receiving  an  invitation  from  ge- 
neral Conway  to  be  under  fecretary  ;  and  this  invita- 
tion he  was^  prevented  from  declining,  both  by  the 
charader  of  the  perfon,  and  his  connections  with  lord 
Hertford.  In  1769  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  pof- 
feffed  of  L.  1000  a-year,  healthy,  and  though  fotne- 
what  ftriken  in  years,  yet  having  a  profptct  of  long 
enjoyinghis  eafe,  and  ot  feeing  the  increafeof  his  re- 
putation. Of  his  laft  illnefs  and  character,  he  him- 
felf gives  the  following  account.  "  In  fpring  1775, 
I  was  ftruck  with  a  diforder  in  my  bowels  ;  which  at 
firft  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has  lince,  as  I  apprehend 
it,  become  mortal  and  incurable.  I  now  reckon  upon 
a  fpeedy  diffblution.  I  have  fuffered  veryliule  pain 
from  my  diforder  ;  and  what  is  more  itrange,  have, 
notwithftanding  the  great  decline  of  my  perlbn,  never 
fuffered  a  moment's  abatement  of  my  fpirits  ;  info- 
much,  that  were  I  to  name  the  period  of  my  life 
which  I  lhould  moftchoofe  topafs  over  again,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  point  to  this  latter  period.  I  poifcis 
the  fame  ardour  as  ever  in  ftudy,  and  the  fame  gaicty 
in  company.  1  conlider,  befides,  that  a  man  offixty- 
five,  by  dying,  cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  infirmities  ; 
and  though  1  fee  many  fymptoms  of  my  literary  repu- 
tation breaking  out  atlaftwith  an  additional  iuftre,  I 
know  that  I  could  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  more  detached  from  life  than  I  am 
at  prefent. 

"  To  conclude,  hiftorically,  with  my  own  character, 
I  am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  is  the  ftyle  I  muft  now 
ufe  in  fpeaking  of  myfelf,  which  emboldens  me  the 
more  to  fpeak  my  fentiments) ;  I  was,  I  fay,  a  man 
of  mild  difpofitions,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an 
open,  focial,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  of  attach- 
ment, but  little  fufceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great 
moderation  in  all  my  paffions.  Even  my  love  of  li- 
terary fame,  my  ruling  paffion,  never  foured  my  tem- 
per, notwithftanding  my  frequent  difappointments. 
My  company  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  young  and 
carelefs,  as  well  as  to  the  ftudious  and  literary  ;  and 
as  I  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  the  company  of  mo- 
deft  women,  I  had  no  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with  the 
reception  I  met  with  from  them.  In  a  word,  though 
moft  men  any  wife  eminent  have  found  reafon  to  com- 
plain  of  calumny,  I  never  was  touched,  or  even  attack- 
ed, by  her  baleful  tooth  ;  and  though  I  wantonly  ex- 
pofed  myfelf  to  the  rage  of  both  civil  and  religiousfac- 
itons,  they  lecmed  tobc  tli  farmed  in  my  behalf  of  their 
wonted  fury.  My  friends  neverhad  occaiiou  to  vindi- 
cate anyone  circumdance  of  my  character  and  con- 
duct: not  but  that  the  zealot?,  we  may  well  fir-pofe, 
would  have  been  glad  to  invent  and  propagate  any 
ftory  to  my  difadvantage,  but  they  could  never  find 
any  which  they  thought  would  wear  the  hce  of  pro- 
bability. I  cannot  fay  there  is  no  vanity  in  making 
this  funeral  ovation  of  myfelf,  but  1  hope  it  is  not  a 
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mifplacedone  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  is 
ealily  cleared  and  afcertained." 

His  fears  concerning  the  incurablenefsof  his  difor- 
der  proved  too  true.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
guft  1770  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  Calton  bury  in  g- 
ground,  Edinburgh,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to 
his  memory. 

HUMECTAT ION,  formed  of  humour,  moiflure, 
moiflening,  in  pharmacy,  the  preparing  of  a  medicine, 
by  fteeping  it  a  while  in  water,  in  order  to  foften  and 
moiiten  it  when  too  dry  ;  or  to  cleanfe  it,  or  prevent 
its  fubtile  parts  from  being  dillipated  in  poinding,  or 
the  like. 

Humecation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  application  of 
moiflening  remedies. 

In  this  fenfc  we  fay,  embrocations,  emplaflers,  unc- 
tions, humectations,  fermentations,  &c. 

HUMERUS,  or  Os  Humeri,  in  anotomy,  the  up - 
permoft  bone  of  the  arm,  popularly  called  xXxcJhauldsr- 
bc/ie  ;  extending  from  the  fcapula,  or  moulder-bjade, 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  cubitus,  or  elbow.  See  A- 
•n  a  to  my,  n°  47. 

HUMIDITY,  that  quality  in  bodies  whereby  they 
are  capable  of  wettingother  bodies.  This  differs  very 
much  from  fluidity  ;  and  feems  to  be  merely  a  relative 
ihing,  depending  on  the  congrnity  of  the  component 
particles  of  the  liquor  to  the  pores  of  fuch  particular 
bodies  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to,  penetrating  a 
little  into,  or  wetting.  Thus,  for  inftance,  quickfil- 
ver  is  not  a  moifl  thing  with  regard  to  our  hands  or 
rlothes  ;  but  may  be  called  fo  in  reference  to  gold,  tin, 
or  lead,  to  whofe  furfacesit  will  perfectly  adhere,  and 
render  them  loft  and  moifl. 

HUMiLIATI,  a  congregation  of  religious  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  eflablilhed  by  fome  Milanefe  gentle- 
men on  their  releafe  from  prifbn,  whetc  they  had  been 
confined  under  the  emperor  Conrad,  of,  as  others  fay, 
under  Frederick  I.  in  the  year  1162.  This  or- 
der, which  acquired  great  wealth,  and  had  no  lefs 
than  90  monasteries,  was  abolifhed  by  pope  Pius  V. 
in  1570,  and  their  houfes  given  to  the  Dominicans  and 
Cordeliers  for  their  luxury  and  cruelty. 

HUMILIATION,  the  aft  of  humbling,  i.  e.  of 
abating  a  perfon's  pride,  and  bringing  him  lower  in 
his  opinion. 

In  this  fenfe,  humiliation  Hands  diftinguifhed  from 
mortification  :  humiliation  brings  down  the  mind  ; 
mortification  fubdues  the  fiefh. 

HUMILITY,  in  ethics,  is  a  virtue  confuting  in 
the  moderate  value  which  a  perfon  puts  upon  himfelf, 
and  every  thing  relating  to  him.  Or,  more  particular- 
ly, it  confifts  in  not  attributing  to  ourfclves  any  excel- 
lence or  good  which  we  have  not ;  in  not  over-rating 
any  thing  which  we  have  or  do  ;  in  not  taking  an 
immoderate  delight  in  one's  felf ;  in  not  affuming  more 
of  the  praife  of  a  quality  or  action  than  belongs  to  us; 
and  in  a  lowly  fenfe  and  acknowledgment  of  our  im- 
perfections, errors,  and  lins.  This  virtue  expreifesitfelf 
in  the  modefty  of  our  appearance,  of  our  purfuits,  and 
of  our  behavour  towards  other  men.  It  is  diftinguifh- 
ed from  affectation,  balhfulnefs,  and  meannefs. 

HUMMlNG-BiiiD.     See  Trochii. us. 

HUMOUR,  from  the  Latin  humor,  in  its  original 
fignification,  Hands  for  moiflure  in  general  ;  from 
whence  it  has  been  retrained  tofignify  the  moiflure  of 


animal  bodies,  or  thofe  fluids  which  circulate  through  Humour, 
them.  Humphrey 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  moiflure  in  general  in  this,  w -"'— 
that  humours  properly  exprefs  the  fluids  of  the  body  ; 
when,  in  a  vitiated  ftate,  it  would  not   be  improper  to 
fay,  that  the  fluids   of  fuch  a  perfon's    body  were  full 
of  humours. 

The  only  fluids  of  the  body,  which,  in  their  natural 
and  healthful  ftate,  are  called hmnonrs,  are  thofe  in  the 
eye;  we  talk  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  cryftalline 
humour,  without  meaning  any  thing  that  is  morbid 
or  difeafed  :  yet,  when  we  fay  in  general,  that  fuch  a 
perfon  has  got  a  humour  in  his  eye,  we  underfland  it 
in  the  ufual  fenfe  of  a  vitiated  fluid. 

As  the  temper  of  the  mind  is  fuppofed  to  depend 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  in  the  body,  humour  has 
come  to  be  fynonymous  with  temper  and  difpofition. 
A  perfon's  humour,  however,  is  different  from  hisdif- 
pofthn,  in  this,  that  humour  feems  to  be  the  difeafe  of 
a  difpofition :  it  would  be  proper  to  fay  that  perfons  of  a 
ferious  temper  or  difpolition  of  mind,  were  fubject  to 
melancholy  humours  ;  that  thofe  of  a  delicate  and 
tender  difpofition,  were  fubject  to  peevifh  humours, 

Humour  may  be  agreeable  or  difagreeable  :  but  it 
is  flill  humour  ;  fomething  that  is  whimfical,  caprici- 
ous, and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Ah  ill-natured 
man  may  have  fits  of  good-humour,  which  feem  to 
come  upon  him  accidentally,  without  any  regard  to 
the  common  moral  caufes  of  happinefs  or  mifery. 

A  fit  of  cheerfulnefs  conftitutes  the  whole  of  good-: 
humour  ;and  a  man  who  has  many  fuch  fits,  is  a  good- 
humoured-man:  yet  he  may  not  be  good-natured; 
which  is  a  character  that  fuppofes  fomething  more 
conftant,  equable,  and  unifotm,  than  what  was  requi- 
lite  to  conflitute  good  humour. 

Humour  is  often  madeufe  of  to  exprefs  the  quali- 
ty of  the  imagination,  which  bears  a  confiderable  re- 
femblancc  to  wit. 

Wit  expi  effes  fomething  that  is  more  defigned,ccu- 
certed,regular,  and  artificial ;  humour,  fomething  that 
is  more  wild,  loofe,  extravagant,  andfantaflical ;  fome- 
thing which  comes  upon  a  man  by  fits,  which  he  can 
neither  command  or  reftrain,  and  which  is  not  per- 
fectly confiflent  with  true  politenefs.  Humour,  it 
has  been  faid,  is  often  more  diverting  than  wit ;  yet  a 
man  of  wit  is  as  much  above  a  man  of  humour,  as  a 
gentleman  is  above  a  buffoon  ;  a  buffoon,  however,  will 
often  divert  more  than  a  gentleman.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  however,  makes  humour  to  be  all  in  all : 
wit,  according  to  him,  fhould  never  be  ufed,  but  to  add 
an  agreeablenefs  to  fome  proper  and  jufl  fentiment, 
which  without  fome  fuch  turn  might  pafs  without  its 
effect.     See  Wit. 

HUMPHREY  (Dr  Lawrence),  a  very  learned 
Englifh  divine  in  the  16th  century,  who  during  th« 
perfecution  under  queen  Mary,  reired  with  other  Pro- 
teflant-refugees  to  Zurich.  He  returned  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  ofqueen  Elizabeth ;  and  was  made  prefident  of 
Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  dean  of  Gloucefler,  and 
then  dean  of  Winchefler.  Hf  was  a  great  and  gene- 
ral fcholar,  an  able  linguift,  and  a  deep  divine;  and 
publifhed,  1 .  De  religioius  confervaiioneet  refor?uatio?ie, 
deque  prit/iaturegum.2.  De  rat  tone  inter pret  audi  auBo- 
res.  3.  Optimate:  ,•  five  de  Habilitate,  ejufque  origine. 
4.  Sermons,  and  other  v/orks.     He  died  in  1  soo. 

HUMULUS, 
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Humulus,  HUMULUS,  the  hop  :  a  genus  of  the  nentandria 
Hundred,  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in 
'  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  53d  order,  Sca- 
brida.  The  male  calyx  is  pentaphyllous ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  the  female  calyx  is  monophyl'.ous, patent  obli- 
quely, and  entire,  there  is  no  corolla;  but  two  ftyles; 
and  one  feed  within  the  calyx,  the  latter  confifting  of 
one  large  leaf.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  he  lu- 
pulus,  which  is  fometimes  found  wild  in  hedges  near 
houfes  and  gardens,  but  probably  is  not  indigenous. 
The  ftalk  is  weak  and  climbing;  it  creeps  up  the  fup- 
port  inthefpiral,  afcending  always  from  the  right  hand 
to  the  left.  The  ftalk  and  the  leaves  arc  rough  to  the 
touch  ;  the  upper  leaves  are  heart  fhaped,  the  lower 
ones  divided  into  three  lobes  ferated  on  the  edges,  and 
grow  in  pairs  on  long  footftalks.  The  male  flowers 
grow  on  a  diftincl  plant  on  branched  peduncles  ;  the 
females  on  peduncles  in  pairs  of  the  form  of  a  (hobilus 
or  cone,  compofed  of  large  imbricated  calyces  con* 
taining  each  one  or  two  feeds.  For  the  culture  aud 
ufes  of  hops,  fee  the  articles  Hop  and  Husbandry. 
HUNDRED,  hundredum,  or  Centuria,  a  part 
or  divilionof  a  county;  which  was  anciently  fo  called 
from  its  containing  an  hundred  families,  or  from  its 
furnifhing  an  hundred  able  men  for  the  king's  wars. 
After  king  Alfred's  dividing  England  into  coun- 
ties, and  giving  the  government  of  each  county  to  a 
fheriff,  thefe  counties  were  divided  into  hundreds,  of 
which  the  conftable  was  the  chief  officer.  The  grants 
of  hundreds  were  at  firft  made  by  the  king  to  parti- 
cular perfons  ;  but  they  are  not  now  held  by  grant  or 
prefcription,  their  jurifdidtion  being  devolved  to  the 
county-court ;  a  few  of  them  only  excepted  that  have 
been  by  privilege  annexed  to  the  crown,  or  granted  to 
fome  great  fubjeefs,  and  Hill  remain  in  the  nature  of 
afranchife.  . 

HvNDRED-Cturt.  This  is  only  a  larger  CouRT-Ba- 
rou,  being  held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  par.i- 
cular  hundred  inftead  of  a  manor.  The  free  fuitors 
are  here  alfo  the  judges,  and  the  fteward  the  regifter 
as  in  the  cafe  of  a  court-baron.  It  is  like  wife  no 
courc  of  record  ;  rcfembling  the  former  in  all  points, 
except  that  in  point  of  territory  it  is  of  a  greater  ju- 
rifdiction'.  This  is  faid  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  have 
been  derived  out  of  the  county-court  for  the  eafeofthe 
people,  that  they  might  have juftice  done  them  at  their 
own  doors,  without  any  charge  or  lofs  of  time  ;  but 
its  inftitution  was  probably  co-eval  with  that  of  hun- 
dreds themfelves,  which  were  formerly  obferved  to 
have  been  introduced  though  not  invented  by  Alfred 
being  derived  from  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Germans. 
The  ce-nteni,  we  may  remember,  were  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  a  diftrict  compofed  of  different  villages, 
originally  in  number  an  hiotdred,  but  afterwards  only 
called  by  that  name  ;  and  who  probably  gave  the  fame 
denomination  to  the  diftrict  out  of  which  they  were 
chofen.  Casfar  fpe  iks  poiitively  of  the  judicial  power 
exercifed  in  their  hundred-courts  and  courts-baron. 
"Vrincipes  regionum,atquepagrtrnm^'1  (which we  may 
fairly  conftrue,  the:  lord  of  hundreds  and  manors) 
t(  inter  fuos  jus  dicunt,  controverfafque  minuunt"  And 
Tacitus,  who  had  examined  their  conflitution  flill 
more  attentively,  informs  us  not  only  of  the  authority 
of  the  lord,  but  that  of  the  centeni,  the  hundredors, 
or  jury;  who  were  taken  out  of  the  common  freehold- 
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ers,  and  had  themfelves  a  (hare  in  the  determination.  Hungary, 

"  EligHfttUr  in  conciliis  et  princifes,  qui  jura / ir  paga 
vicofqi/j  nddunt ;  content  jingutis,  explcbe  coViites,  con- 
filium  fimui  et  auttoritas,  adfunt."  This  hundred* 
court  was  denominated  hareda  in  the  Gothic  conftiui- 
tion.  But  this  court,  as  caufes  arc  equally  liable  to 
removal  from  hence  as  from  the  common  court  ba- 
ron, and  by  the  fame  writs,  and  may  alio  be  reviewed 
by  writ  of  falfe  judgment,  is  therefore  fallen  into 
equal  difufe  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  actions. 

HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  was  anciently  called  i  annoaia.  It  had 
the  name  of  Hungary  from  the  Hunns,  a  Scythian  ro 
Tartar  nation,  who  fubdued  it  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  lies  between  the  18th  and  22c!  degrees  of  eaft  long, 
and  betwixt  the  45th  and  49th  degrees  of"  north  lat. 
being  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, which  feparate  it  from  Poland  ■,  to  the  fouth 
by  Servia,  and  the  river  Drave,  which  feparatcs  it 
from  Sclavonia ;  to  the  weft  by  Moravia,  Auftria, 
and  Stiria ;  and  to  the  eaft.  by  Wallachia  and  Tran- 
fylvania.  It  is  about  240  miles  in  length,  and  235 
in  breadth;  and  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  Lower 
Hungary,  the  former  being  that  part  which  lies  to- 
wards the  eaft,  and  the  latter  that  which  lies  towards 
the  weft. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  mountain- 
ous and  barren,  but  healthy  ;  the  fouihern,  on  the 
contrary,  are  level,  and  exceeding  fruitful,  but  not 
very  healthy.  The  country  along  the  Danube,  from 
Prefburg  to  Belgrade,  for  upwards  of  200  miles,  is 
one  continued  plain,  and  no  foil  can  be  more  fertile; 
but  the  air  by  reafon  of  the  many  fwamps  and  mo- 
raffes,  is  not  fo  wholefome  as  on  the  higher  and 
drier  grounds.  Here  are  mines  of  gold,  hlver,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  quicklilver,  cinnabar,  antimony,  yel- 
low orpiment,  fulphur,  vitriol,  marcalite,  fait  native 
and  factitious,  faltpetre,  magnets,  afbeftos  or  ftone- 
flax,  marble  offeveral  colours,  alabaiter,  with  dia- 
monds, and  all  forts  of  precious  ftones.  Corn  is  ii 
fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  fold  for  one  fixth  of  its  price 
in  England.  Their  grapes  are  large  and  lufcious; 
and  their  wines  preferred  to  any  in  Europe.  They 
have  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  and  horfes,  the  latter 
moftly  moufe- coloured,  with  buffaloes,  deer,  wild- 
fowl, game,  and  fifh,  and  many  fpecies  of  wild- 
beafts,  particularly  chamois,  goats,  bears,  and  lynxes. 
Of  vegetables,  bcfides  vines  and  the  common  forts, 
here  are  tobacco,  faffron,  buck-wheat,  millet,  me- 
lons, and  chefnuts.  Here  alfo  are  excellent  warm 
baths,  and  fprings  of  various  kinds  and  qualities. 
The  chief  mountains  of  Hungary  are  the  Crapack 
or  Carpathian,  which  is  the  general  name  for  all 
thofe  that  feparate  this  kingdom  from  Poland,  Mo- 
ravia, Silefia,  and  fome  part  of  Aoftria.^  The  fides 
of  moll  of  them  are  covered  with  wood,  and  their 
tops  with  fnow.  The  chief  river;*  are  the  Danube, 
the  Drave,  the  Save,  the  Wag  or  \Va4g,  the  Gran, 
the 'femes,  she  Raab,  and  Thiefs,  all  well  decked; 
with  fifh.  There  are  feveral  lakes  among  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains,  and  fome  alfo   in  the  lowlands. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  the  defcen  Jains  of 
the  ancient  Hunns,  Sclavonians,  Camani,  Germans, 
Wailachians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Turks,  and  a  wandering 
people  called  Zigdum,  faid  to  be  of.  uncxruu;;  origm,. 
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Hungary.  butprobably  the  fame  as  thofe  we  called  gypfies.  The 
' «^-—  Hungarians  are  faid  to  be  of  a  fanguine  choleric  tem- 
per, and  fomewha-t  fierce,  cruel,  proud,  and  revenge- 
ful. Theyhave  been  always  reputed  good  foldiers, 
•being  much  more  inclined  to  arms,  martial  exercifes, 
and  hunting,  than  to  arts,  learning,  trade,  or  agri- 
culture. The  nobility  affect  great  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence, and  are  much  addicted  to  feafling  and  carou- 
sing. The  men  in  general  are  ftrong  and  well  pro- 
portioned.    They  lhave  their  beards  but  leave  whif- 


;ers  on  the   upper-lip  ; 


wearing 


fur  caps  on  their 


heads,  a  clofe-bodied  coat  girt  with  a  fafh,  with  a 
fliort  cloak  or  mantle  over  all,  fo  contrived  as  to  be 
buckled  under  their  arm,  and  leave  the  right  hand  at 
liberty.  Their  horfe  are  called  huffars,  and  their  foot 
heydukes.  The  former  wear  a  broad-fword,  or  fcy- 
metcr,  and  carry  a  hatchet  or  baitle-ax.  Their  hor- 
fes  are  fleet,  but  not  near  fo  large  as  the  German  hor- 
fes,  and  therefore  they  ftand  up  on  their  lhort  ftir- 
rups  when  they  ftrike.  The  heydukes  ufually  wear 
feathers  in  their  caps,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  enemies  they  pretend  to  have  killed.  Both  horfe 
and  foot  are  an  excellent  militia,  very  good  at  a  pur- 
fuit,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a  country,  but  not 
equal  to  regular  troops  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  wo- 
men, when  they  go  abroad,  wear  lhort  cloaks  and  a 
veil. 

There  are  four  languages  fpoken  in  this  country, 
viz.  the  Hungarian,  which  like  the  people,  is  of  Scy- 
thian origin,  and  has  little  or  no  affinity  with  any 
European  tonguej  the  German,  Sclavonian,  Walla- 
chian,  and  Latin.  The  laftis  fpoken  not  only  by  the 
better  fort,  but  alfo  by  the  common  people,  though 
very  corruptly.  The  people  called  Zigdutis  have  alfo 
a  particular  jargon. — Chriftianity  was  planted  in  Hun- 
gary in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  the  fix- 
teenth  the  reformation  made  a  great  progrefs  in  it ; 
but  at  prefent,  though  the  Roman  catholics  hardly 
make  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  their  religion 
is  predominant,  the  Proteftants  enjoying  only  a  bare 
toleration.  Belides  feveral  feds  of  Proteftants,  here 
are  alfo  great  numbers  of  the  Greek  church  and  Jews; 
the  la  ft  pay  double  taxes  of  all  kinds.  Befices  Jefuits 
colleges  and  other  convents,  there  are  feveral  uni- 
verfities  for  the  Roman-catholics.  The  Lutherans 
alfo  and  Calviniits  have  their  gymnafiums  and  fchools, 
but  under  divers  reftrictions. 

As  to  the  traffic  of  this  country,  it  is  almoft  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Jews.  The  exports 
conlift  chiefly  of  wine,  horfes,  cattle,  metals,  mine- 
rals faffron,  wool,  and  leather.  Hungary,  in  par- 
ticular furnifhes  Auftria,  and  other  countries  weft  of 
it,  with  vaft  droves  of  cattle,  as  well  as  variety  of 
excellent  wines,  of  which  thofe  of  Tockay  are  rec- 
koned the  beft.  The  principal  manufactures  are  thofe 
of  copper,  brafs,  iron,  and  other  hard  wares.  Great 
quantities  of  brafs  and  iron  are  exported,  wrought  and 
un  wrought. 

Hungary  at  firft,  like  moil  other  countries,  was 
divided  in  to  many  little  principalitiesand  ftates,  which 
at  length  were  united  under  one  head,  who  had  the 
title  of  duke.  The  laftof  thefe  dukes  was  Geyfa:  who, 
becoming  a  profelyte  to  Chriftianity,  was  baptized; 
after  which  he  refigned  the  government  to  his  fon 
Stephen  who  took  the  title  of  king,  anno  1000.     But 
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as  the  throne  was  filled  by  election,  though  generally  Hungary, 
out  of  the  fame  family,  the  difpofal  of  the  crown  was  Hungar. 
difputed  between  the  Turkifh  and  German  emperors'  v 
for  near  2co  years;  but  after  the  year  1527,  when 
Ferdinand  archduke  of  Auftria  was  advanced  to  the 
throne,  the  Auftrians  found  means  to  influence  the 
elections  in  fach  a  manner,  as  to  keep  the  crown  in 
their  family  till  16S7,  when  it  was  fettled  heredita- 
rily on  their  heirs  male;  and  now,  in  confequence  of 
an  act  made  by  the  diet  at  Prefburg  in  1723,  in  cafe 
of  the  failure  of  heirs-male,  it  is  lodefcend  to  females. 
The  ftates  of  the  kingdom  confift  of  the  prelates,  the 
barons,  the  gentry,  and  the  royal  towns.  To  the 
firft  clafs  belong  two  archbilhops,  about  a  dozen  bi- 
fhops,  near  as  many  abbots  and  provofts,  with  the 
Pauline  and  Praemonftratenfian  Jefuits.  To  the  fe- 
cond,  the  ftadtholder  or  palatine,  who  reprefents  the 
king  !  die  court-judge  ;  the  ban  or  viceroy  of  Dalma- 
tia,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia  ;  theftadtholder  of  Tran- 
filvania;  the  great  treafurer,  the  great  cup-bearer,  the 
fteward  of  the  houfehold,  the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guards,  and  the  grand-marlhal  of  the  courts  who  are 
ftyled  the  great  barons,  together  with  the  inferior  bans 
or  counts  and  barons.  To  the  third  clafs  belong  the 
gentry,  fome  of  whom  have  noble  manors,  and  others 
only  the  privileges  of  nobles.  To  the  fourth  clafs  be- 
long the  royal  free  cities,  which  are  not  Subject  to  the 
counts,  but  hold  immediately  of  the  king.  The  gen- 
try alfo,  who  hold  of  the  archbilhops,  and  biihops, 
have  the  fame  privileges  as  the  Hungarian  nobility. 
The  common  people  are  vaflals  to  the  lords,  onwhofe 
lands  they  live,  whether  thefe  lands  belong  to  the 
crown,  the  clergy,  nobility,  or  gentry. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  faid  to  ex- 
ceed a  million  Sterling,  arifingfrom  the  mines,  duties 
on  cattle,  royal  demefhes,  fait- works,  contributions, 
cuftoms,  &c.  The  fortifications  and  garrifons  con- 
ftantly  maintained  on  the  frontiers  againft  the  Turks, 
are  a  great  expence  to  the  government.  Hungary 
can  eaiily  bring  into  the  field  100,000  men,  regulars 
and  militia  ;  for  there  are  50,000  in  actual  pay,  and 
the  provinces  furnifh  the  other  50,000  when  they  are 
wanted. 

HvsGABx-Water,  a  diftilled  water  prepared  from 
the  tops  of  flowers  of  rolemary  ;  fo  denominated  from 
a  queen  of  Hungary,  for  whofe  ufe  it  was  firft  made. 
See  Pharmacy. 

HUNGER,  an  uneafy  fenfation  occafioned  by  long 
abftinencc  from  food  when  the  body  is  in  a  healthy 
ftate. — See  Abstinence;  Fasting;  and  Anatomy, 
n°  1  03. 

The  following  ufeful  obfervations  upon  hunger  or 
famine  are  extracted  from  a  paper  by  Dr  Percival  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  Manchester  Transactions. 

In  famine,  life  may  be  protracted  (the  Doctor 
obferves)  with  lefs  pain  and  mifery,  by  a  moderate 
allowance  of  water.  For  the  acrimony  and  putre- 
faction of  the  humours  are  obviated  by  fuch  dilu- 
tion, the  fmall  veffels  are  kept  permeable,  and  the 
lungs  are  furniihed  with  that  moifture  which  is  ef- 
fential  to  the  performance  of  their  functions.  Fon- 
tanus,  a  writer  of  refpectable  authority  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  Morgagni,  relates  the  hiftory  of  a  woman 
who  obftinately  refufed  to  takeanyfubliftcnce,  except 

twice, 
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Hunger,  tv/lce,  during  the  fyaee  of  50  days,  at  the  end  a f  which 
t-~- v— — '  period  lhe  died.  But  he  adds,  that  ihe  ufed  water  by 
way  of  drink,  though  iu  fmail  quantity.  Redi,  who 
made  many  experiments  (cruel  and  unjuftituble  in  my 
opinion),  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  falling  on  fowls, 
obferved,  that  none  were  able  to  fupport  life  beyond 
the  ninth  d-iy  to  whom  drink  was  denied  ;  whereas 
one  indulged  with  water  lived  more  than  20  days. 

Hippocrates  has  obferved,  that  childten  are  more 
affected  by  abliiuence  than  young  perfons  ;  thefe,  more 
than  the  middle  aged  ;  and  the  middle  aged,  more  than 
oldmen. The  power  toendurefamine,however,maft  de- 
pend no  lefs  upon  the  ftate  of  health  and  ft  rength  than  on 
the  age  of  the  fufferer.  Thereare  alio  particular  confu- 
tations which  do  not  fuffer  much  pain  from  the  calls  of 
hunger.  Dr  Perciyal  wasinformedbyayoungphyucian 
from  Geneva,  that  when  he  was  a  ftudent  at  Montpe- 
lier,  he  fatted  three  nights  and  four  days,  with  no  o- 
ther  refrelhment  than  a  pint  of  water  daily.  His  hun- 
ger was  keen,  but  never  painful,  during  the  firft  and 
fecond  cays  of  his  abftinence;  and  the  two  following 
days,  he  perceived  only  afaintflefs  when  he  attempted 
either  bodily  or  mental  exertion  :  A  fenfe  of  coldnefs 
was  diftufed  over  his  whole  frame,  but  more  particu- 
larly affected  the  extremities.  His  mind  was  in  a  very 
unufual  ftate  of  pufillanimity  ;  and  he  experienced  a 
great  tendency  to  tears  whenever  he  recollected  the 
circumftance  which  had  been  the  occafion  of  bis  fail- 
ing. During  the  whole  period,  the  alvine  excretions 
were  fuppreffed,  but  not  thofe  by  the  kidneys  :  and  at 
the  clofe  oi"  it,  his  {kin  became  tinged  with  a  (hade  of 
yellow.  The  firft:  food  he  took  was  veal  broth  ;  which 
had  fomething  oi  an  intoxicating  effect,  producing  a 
'  glow  of  warmth,  and  railing  his  fpirits,  fo  as  to  render 
him  afhamed  of  his  defponuency.  Perhaps  in  the 
cafe  of  Sextius  Baculus,  as  recorded  in  the  commenta- 
f  Lib-  6.  ries  of  Caefar*,  the  extraordinary  courage  and  prowefs 
which  he  fuddenly  exerted,  might  be  aided  by  the  ex- 
hilerating  effect  of  fuftenance,  which,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumitances,  it  is  probable  he  would  no  longer  decline. 
The  fact,  however,  evinces,  that  neither  his  ficknefs 
nor  the  fenfations  of  hunger  had  been  fo  violent  as 
much  to  impair  his  itrength  of  body  or  vigour  of 
mind.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  celebrated  friend  of 
Cicero,  who  put  a  voluntary  end  to  his  life  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age  by  refufmg  all  food,  appears  to 
have  experienced  eafe  from  his  difordcr,rather  than  any 
acme  fufferings  by  famine.  "  Sic  cum  biduo  cibo  fe 
abftinuiilet,  fubito  febris  deceflit,  leviorque  morbus  efte 
caspit  :  tamen  propofitum  nihilo  fecius  perigit.  Ita- 
que  die  qninto,  poftquam  id  conlilium inierat,  deceflit." 
(Corn.  Nepos  i?i  Vit.  Pomp.  Attic.)  From  the  former 
circumitance  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  he  did  not 
wholly  deny  himfelf  the  ufe  of  water,  or  of  fome  other 
diluent.  But  though  a  few  examples  of  this  kind  may 
he  adduced,  we  have  the  evidence  of  numerous  melan- 
choly facts  to  {how,  that  the  preffure  of  want  is  agoni- 
zing to  the  human  frame.  "  I  have  talked  (fays  an 
f  DrGeld-  ingenious  writerf),  with  the  captain  of  a  {hip  who 
fmitb't  Hijl.  wasoneof  iix  that  endured  it  in  its  extremity,  and  who 
*jtbeEartb,  was  tfie  on\y  perfon  that  had  not  loft,  bis  fenfes  when 
wl.ii.  126,  ^ey  received  accidental  relief.  He  allured  me  his 
pains  at  firft  were  fo  great,  as  to  be  often  tempted  to 
eat  a  part  of  one^of  the  men  who  died,  and  which  the 
■reft  of  his  crew  actually  for  fome  time  lived  upon  ; 
Vol.  VIII. 
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He  Cud,  that  during  the  continuance  ofthis  pvoxyfal    }J  , 

he  found  his  pains  mfupportablc,  and  was  defirc-us  a' 

one  time  of  anticipating  that  death  which  he  thought 
inevitable :  But  his  pains,  he  faid,  gradually  decreased 

afterthc  lixih  day  (for  they  had  water  in  the  lhip,which 
kept  them  alive  fo  long),  and  then  he  was  in  a  ftate 
rather  of  hngour  than  defirc  ;  nor  did  he  much  wifli 
for  food,  except  when  he  faw  others  eating  ;  and  that 
for  a  while  revived  his  appetite,  though  with  diminifli- 
ed  importunity.  The  latter  part  of  the  time,  whea 
his  health  was  almoft  dcitroyed,  a  thoufand  {trance 
images  rofe  upon  his  mind  ;  and  every  one  of  his  fen- 
fes began  to  bring  him  wrong  information.  The  moft 
fragrant  pertumesappeared  to  him  tohave  a  fetidfmell  • 
and  every  thing  he  looked  at  took  a  greeni'.h  hue,  and 
fometimes  a  yellow.  When  he  was  prefentcd  with 
food  by  the  {hip's  company  that  took  him  and  his  men 
up,  four  of  whom  died  fhortly  after,  he  could  not  help 
looking  upon  it  with  loathing  inftead  of  defire  3  and  it 
was  not  till  after  four  days  that  his  ftomach  was 
brought  to  its  natural  tone  ;  when  the  violence  of  his 
appetite  returned  with  a  fort  of  canine  eagcrnefs." 

To  thofe  who  by  their  occupations  are  expofed  to 
fuch  dreadful  calamities,  it  is  of  ferious  importance  to 
be  inftructed  in  the  means  of  alleviating  them.  The 
American  Indians  are  faid  to  ufe  a  compoiition  of  the 
juice  of  tobacco,  and  the  {hells  of  fnails,  cockles,  and 
oyilers  calcined,  whenever  they  undertake  a  lougjour- 
ney,  and  are  likely  to  be  deftitute  of  proviiions.  It  is 
probable  the  (hells  are  not  burnt  into  quicklime,  but  on- 
ly fo  as  to  deftroy  their  tenacity,  and  to  render  them 
fit  for  levigation.  The  mafs  is  dried,  and  formed  into 
pills,  of  a  proper  fize  to  be  held  between  the  gum  and 
lip,  which,  beinggraduallydiifolve!  and.f wallowed, ob- 
tund  the  fenfations  both  ot  hunger  and  oi  tiiirit.  To- 
bacco, by  its  narcotic  quality,  feems  well  adapted  to 
counteract  the  uneafy  impreiuons  which  the  galtric 
juice  makes  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  when  it  is 
empty  ;  and  the  combination  of  teftaceous  powders 
with  it  may  tend  to  correct  the  fecretion  that  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  digeftion,  and  which,  if 
not  acid,  is  always  united  with  acidity.  Certain  at 
leaft  it  is,  that  their  operation  is  both  grateful  and  fa- 
lutary  ;  for  we  find  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  mix  them  with  the  betel  nut,  to  the  chew- 
ing ofwhich  they  are  univerfally  and  immoderately  ad- 
dicted. Perhaps  fuch  abforbents  may  be  ufefully  ap- 
plied, both  to  divide  the  dofes  and  to  moderate  the 
virulence  of  the  tobacco.  For,  in  the  internal  exhibi- 
tion of  this  plant,  much  caution  is  required,  as  it  pro- 
duces ficknefs,  vertigo,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  a 
train  of  other  formidable  fymptoms,  when  taken  in  too 
large  a  quantity.  During  the  time  of  war,  the  im- 
prefled  failors  frequently  bring  on  thefe  maladies,  that 
they  may  be  admitted  into  the  hofpitals,  and  releafed 
from  fervitude.  It  would  be  an  eafy  and  fate  experi- 
ment to  afecrtain  the  efficacy,  and  to  adjuft  the  ingre- 
dients, of  the  Indian  compoiition  mentioned.  And 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  trial  would  be  in 
fome  degree  fuccefsful  :  for  it  is  known  that  fmoking 
tobacco  gives  relief  in  thofe  habitual  pains  of  the  fto- 
mach which  appear  to  arife  from  the  irritation  of  the 
gaftric  fecretions.  The  like  effect  is  fometimes  produ- 
ced by  increafing  the  flow  of  faiiva,  and  fwallowing 
what  is  thus  discharged.  And  Dr  Percival  has  related 
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Hunger,    the  cafe  of  a  gentleman,  who  ufed  to  mafticate,  many 

' ^ — "  hours  daily,  a  piece  of  lead,  which  being  neither 

hard,  friable,  nor  ofFeniive  to  the  palate,  fuited  his 
purpofe,  as  he  thought,  better  than  any  other  fub- 
ftance.  He  continued  the  cufiom  many  years,  deri- 
ving great  eafe  from  it,  and  fufFering  no  fenfible  inju- 
ry from  the  poifonous  quality  of  the  metal.  On 
mentioning  this  fact  to  a  navy  f  irgeon,  the  Doctor  was 
told,  that  the  failors,  when  in  hot  climates,  are  wont 
to  mitigate  thirit  by  rolling  a  bullet  in  their  mouths. 
A  more  innocent  mean,  the  Doctor  obferves,  might  be 
devifed  ;  but  the  efficacy  of  this  evinces,  that  the  fali- 
vary  glands  are  for  awhile  capable  of  furnilhing  afub- 
flitute  for  drink.  When  a  fcarcity  of  water  occurs  at 
lea,  Dr  Franklin  has  advifed,  that  the  mariners  mould 
bathe  themfclves  in  tubs  of  falt-water  :  For,  in  pur-  • 
fuing  the  amufementof  fwimming,  he  obferved,  that, 
however  thirfty  he  was  before  immerfion,  he  never 
continued  fo  afterwards  ;  and  that,  though  he  foaked 
himfelf  feveral  hours  in  the  day,  and  fcveraldays  fuc- 
ceffively  in  falt-water,  he  perceived  not,  in  confequence 
of  it,  the  leafl  tafte  of  faltnefs  in  his  mouth.  He  alfo 
further  fuggefts,  that  the  fame  good  effect  might  per- 
haps be  derived  from  dipping  the  failors'  apparei  in 
the  fea  ;  and  expreffes  axonudence  that  no  danger  of 
catching  cold  would  enfue. 

To  prevent  th  e  calamity  of  famine  at  fea,  it  has  been 
propofed  by  Dr  Lind,  that  the  powder  of  falep  ihould 
conftitute  part  of  the  proviiions  of  every  fhip's  com- 
pany. This  powder  and  portable  foup,  diliolved  in 
boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly  ;  and  an  ounce 
of  each  of  thefe  articles  furniihes  one  day's  fubliftence 
to  a  healthy  full  grown  man.  Indeed,  from  Dr  Per- 
cival's  experiments  it  appears,  that  falep  contains  more 
nutritious  matter,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than  any 
other  vegetable  production  now  ufed  as  food.  It  has 
the  property  alfo  of  concealing  the  naufeous  tafte  of 
falt-water  ;  and  confequently  may  be  of  great  advan- 
tage at  fea,  when  the  ftock  of  frefh  water  is  fo  far  con- 
fumed,  that  the  mariners  are  put  upon  ihort  allowance. 
By  the  fame  mucilaginous  quality,  it  covers  theoffen- 
fivenefs,  and  even,  in  fome  meafure,  corrects  the  acri- 
mony of  faked  and  pntrefcent  meats.  But,  as  a  pre- 
servative againft  hunger,  falep  would  be  moll  efficaci- 
ous combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  beef  fuet.  By 
fwallowing  little  balls  of  this  lubricating  compound  at 
proper  intervals,  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  would  be  de- 
fended from  irritation  :  and  as  oils  and  mucilages  are 
hfghly  nutritive,  of  flow  digeftion,  and  indifpofed  to 
pafs  offby  perfpiration,  they  are  peculiarly  well  adapt- 
ed to  fupport  life  in  fmall  quantities.  This  compofi- 
tion  is  fuperior  in  hmplicity,  and  perhaps  equal  in  ef- 
ficacy, to  the  following  one,  fo  much  extolled  by  Avi- 
cenna  the  celebrated  Arabian  phyfician  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  rhubarb,  caflla, 
tamarinds,  and  fenna,into  the  materia  medica.  "Take 
fweet  almonds  and  beef  fuet,  of  each  one  pound  ;  of 
the  oil  of  violets  two  ounces;  and  of  th  e  roots  of  marfh 
mallows  one  ounce  :  bray  thefe  ingredients  together  in 
a  mortar,  and  form  the  mafs  into  bolufes,  about  the  lize 
of  a  common  nut."  Animal  fat  is  Angularly  powerful 
-  in  affuaging  the  moft  acute  fenfations  of  thirft,  as  ap- 
pearsfromthenarrativeofthefufferingsexperiencedby 
thtfe  who  were  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta. 
A  hundred  and  forty-fix  perfons,  exhaufted  by  fatigue 


and  military  duty,  were  there  thrufl  together  into  a  Hunger. 
chamber  of  18  cubic  feet,  having  only  two  windows, 
ftrongly  barred  with  iron,  from  which,  in  a  clofe  ful- 
try  night,  and  in  fuch  a  climate  as  that  of  Bengal, 
little  or  no  circulation  of  frelh  air  could  be  enjoyed. 
In  a  few  minutes,  thefe  unhappy  wretches  fell  into  fo 
profufe  a  perfpiration,  that  an  idea  can  hardly  be 
formed  of  it ;  and  this  was  fucceeded  by  a  raging 
thirft,  which  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  body  was 
drained  of  its  moiflure.  Water  !  Water  !  became  the- 
univerfalcry  ;  and  an  old  foldieron  theoutfide,  through 
pity,  furnilhed  them  with  a  few  fkiR  fills  of  it.  Bur 
thefe  fcanty  fupplies,  like  fprinklings  on  the  lire,  ier- 
ved  only  to  feed  and  increafe  the  flame.  From  this 
experience  of  its  effects,  Mr  How  el,  their  chief,  de- 
termined to  drink  no  more  ;  and  kept  his  mouth  moiit 
by  fucking  the  perfpiration  out  of  his  fliirt  fleeves,  and 
catching  the  drops  as  they  fell  from  his  head  and  face. 
<(  You  cannot  imagine  (fsys  he)  how  unhappy  I  was 
if  any  of  them  efcaped  me."  He  came  into  the  pri- 
fon  without  his  coat,  the  feafon  being  too  hot  to  bear 
it  :and  one  of  his  miserable  companions,  obferving  the 
expedient  he  had  hit  upon  of  allaying  his  thirft,  rob- 
bed him  from  time  to  time  of  a  confide rable  part  of 
his  itore.  This  plunderer,  whom  he  found  to  be  a 
young  gentleman  in  thefervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, afterwards  acknowledged,  that  he  owed  his  life 
to  the  many  comfortable  draughts  which  he  derived 
from  him.  Before  Mr  Howel  adopted  this  mode  of 
relief,  he  had  attempted,  in  an  ungovernable  fit  of 
thirft,  to  drink  his  own  urine  :  but  it  was  fo  intense- 
ly bitter,  that  a  fecond  tafle  could  not  be  endured  j. 
whereas,  he  allures  us,  no  Briftol  water  could  be  more 
foft  and  pleafant  than  his  perfpiration.  And  this,  we 
may  prefume,  coniifted  chiefly  of  animal  fat,  melted  by 
exceflive  heat,  and  exuding  from  the  cellular  mem- 
brane through  the  pores  of  the  fkin. 

Perfons  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food, 
are  foon  reduced  when  fupplied  only  with  the  farina- 
cea.  Several  years  ago,  to  determine  the  comparative 
nutritive  powers  of  different  fubftances,  an  ingenious 
young  phyfician,  as  Dr  Percival  informs  us,  made  a 
variety  of  experiments  on  himfelf,  to  which  he  unfor- 
tunately fell  a  facrifice.  He  lived  a  month  upon  bread 
and  water ;  and  under  this  regimen  of  diet  he  every 
day  diminifhed  much  in  his  weight.     Eut  in  1784,  a 
ftudent  of  phytic  at  Edinburgh  confined  himfelf  for 
a  longer  fpace  of  time  to  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  bread  daily  :  And  he  aflured  our  au- 
thor, that  hepafled  through  the  ufual  labours  of  itudy 
and  exercife,  without  feeling  any  decay  of  health  or 
ftrength,  and  without  any  fenfible  lofs  of  bulk.     The 
cutaneous,  urinary,  and  alvine  excretions,  were  very 
fcanty  during  the  whole  period  ;  and  the  difcharge  of 
faeces  occurred  only  once  in  a  week.     In  this  cafe  the 
oily  and  coagulable  parts  of  the  milk  probably  furnilh- 
ed a  larger  proportion  of  aliment,  and  at  the  fame 
time  contributed  to  check  the  wafte  by  perfpiration 
and  other  difcharges  ;  for  oleaginous  fubftances  are 
retained  long  in   the  body   by  their  vifcidity.     Dr 
Ruflel,  in  his  Natural  Hiltory  of  Aleppo,  relates,  that 
inthofe  feafons  when  oil  abounds,  the  inhabitants,  by 
indulgence  in  itr  arc  difpofed  to  fever,  and  affected 
with  infarctions  of  the  lungs  ;  maladies  which  indi- 
cate both  retention  and  obftruction.    Milk  has  been 
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Hunger,   fufpeckd  by  fome  of  producing  fjmihf  effects,  though 
'  iu  a  fiighter  degree  ;  and  the  free  ufe  of  U  has  been 
on  this  account  forbidden  to  aithmatics. 

Gum  arabic  might  be  a  good  fubititute  for  falep  in 
the  com poli tion  already  recommended  j  and  as  it  will 
give  fuch  firmnefs  to  the  mafs,  as  to  require  mandu- 
cation,  the  faliva,  by  this  means  feparated  and  carried 
into  the  ftomach,  would  further  contribute  to  affuage 
the  fenfations  both  of  hunger  and  of  thirft.  See 
GuM-slrabtc,  This  gum,  combined  with  fugar  and 
the  whites  of  eggs,  has  been  lately  extolled  in  France, 
under  the  name  of  patigw.no,  asa  remedy  for  catarrhal 
effluxions,  Dr  Percivdl  has  feen  cakes  made  of  thefe 
ingredients,  and  thinks  they  might  very  well  be  ap- 
plied co  the  purpofe  of  obviating  hunger.  They  are 
not  perilhable  in  the  hotted  climates,  may  be  carried 
about  the  perfon  with  convenience,  and  though  very 
tough  are  pleafnnt  to  the  tafte.  In  the  formula  by 
which  they  are  made,  the  proportion  of  fugar  is  too 
large,  and  that  of  gum  arabic  too  fmall,  if  the  mafs  be 
intended  to  affuage  the  cravings  of  appetite.  Accord- 
ing to  our  author's  information,  the  receipt  is  as  fol- 
lows. l '  Take  of  fine  fugar  four  ounces,  and  of  gum 
arabic  one  ounce:  Levigate  them  well  together  ;  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  rofe  water,  and  of  the  white  of 
eggs  a  fufEcient  quantity." 

In  our  attempts  to  recover  thofe  who  have  fuffered 
under  the  calamities  of  famine,  great  circumfpection 
is  required.  Warmth,  cordials,  and  food,  are  the  means 
to  be  employed  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  thefe  may  prove 
too  powerful  in  their  operation,  if  not  administered 
with  caution  and  judgment.  For  the  body,  by  long 
failing,  is  reduced  to  a  flate  of  more  than  infantile 
debility  ;  the  minuter  veflels  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
other  organs,  collapfe  for  want  of  fluids  to  diftend 
ihem ;  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  fhrink  in  their  capa- 
city ;  and  the  heart  languidly  vibrates,  having  fcarcely 
fofficient  energy  to  propel  the  fcanty  current  of  blood. 
Under  fuch  circumftances,a  proper  application  of  heat 
feems  an  eflential  meafure,  and  may  be  effected  by 
placing  on  each  fide  a  healthy  man  in  contact  with  the 
patient.  Pedilnviaorfomentationsmayalfobeufed  with 
advantage.  The  temperature  of  thefe  mould  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  human  body,  and  gradually  increafed 
according  to  the  effects  of  their  ftimulus.  New  milk, 
weakbroth,or  water  gruel,  ought  to  be  employed. both 
for  the  one  and  the  other  ;  as  nutriment  may  be  con- 
veyed into  the  fyftem  this  way,  by  pafTages  probably 
the  moft  pervious  in  a  ftate  of  failing,  if  not  too  long 
protracted.  "  A  lad  at  New-marketf,  a  few  years  ago, 
having  been  almoft  ftarved  in  order  that  he  might  be 
reduced  to  a  proper  weight  for  riding  a  match,  was 
weighed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  again  at 
ten;  and  he  was  found  to  have  gained  near  thirty 
ounces  in  weight  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour,  though  he 
had  only  drank  half  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  interval, 
The  wine  probably  ftimulated  the  action  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  and  incited  nature,  exhaufted  by  abflinence, 
to  open  the  abforbenr  pores  of  the  whole  body,  in  or- 
der to  fuck  in  ibme  nourilhment  from  the  air."  But 
no  fuch  abforption  as  this  can  be  expected  in  a  ftate 
of  extreme  weaknefs  and  emaciation  gradually  indu- 
ced ;  becaufe  the  lymphatics  muft  partake  of  the  ge- 
neral want  of  tone  and  energy.  Andnotwithftanding 
■tie  falutary  effects  of  wine  in  the  cafe  of  the  jockey, 
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who,  it  h  likely,  had  been  reduced  by  fvreating  as  well 
as  by  abflinence,  fuch  a  uirnuhnt  might  prove  dange- 
rous, and  even  fatal  in  other  cafes.  °  It  appears  fater 
therefore  to  advife  the  exhibition  of  cordials  in  vtry 
fmall  dofes,  and  at  firft  confiderably  diluted.  Slen- 
der wine-whey  will  perhaps  bell  anfwer  this  purpofe  ; 
and  afford,  at  the  fame  time,  an  eafy  and  plea' 
nourilhment.  When  the  ftomach  has  been  a  Utile 
ft rengthened,  an  egg  may  be  mixed  with  the  whev,  or 
admimftered  under  fomt  other  agreeable  form.  The 
yolk  of  one  was,  to  Cornaro,  fufficient  for  a  meal  ; 
and  the  narrative  of  this  noble  Venetian,  in  whom  a 
fever  was  excited  by  the  addition  of  *nly  two  ounces 
of  food  to  his  daily  allowance,  (hows,  that  the  return 
to  a  full  diet  mould  be  conducted  with  great  caution, 
and  by  very  flow  gradations. 

HUNNS,  a  fierce  and  favage  nation,  who  formerly 
inhabited  that  part  of  Sarroaiia  bordering  on  the 
Panlus  Maeotis  and  the  Tanais,  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Afia.  Their  country,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Procopius,  'lay  north  of  mount  Caucafus, 
which,  extending  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cafpian 
Seas,  parts  Afiatic  Sarmatia  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and 
Albania;  lying  on  the  ifthmus  between  the  two  feas 
abovementioned.  Here  they  refided,  unknown  t» 
other  nations,  and  themfelves  ignorant  of  other  coun- 
tries, till  the  year  376.  At  this  time,  an  hind  pur- 
fued  by  the  hunters,  or,  according  to  fome  authors, 
an  ox  flung  by  a  gad-fly,  having  pafled  the  marfli, 
was  followed  by  fome  Hunns  to  the  other  fide,  where 
they  difcovered  a  country  much  more  agreeable  than 
their  own.  On  their  return,  having  acquainted  their 
countrymen  with  what  they  had  feen,  the  whole  na- 
tion paired  themarfli,  and,  falling  upon  the  Alans  who 
dwelt  on  thebanksof  the  Tanais,  almoft  exterminated 
them.  They  next  fell  upon  the  Oftrogoths,  whom 
they  drove  out  of  their  country,  and  forced  to  retire 
to  the  plains  between  the  Boryilhenes  and  the  Tanais, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Podolea.  Then  attacking 
the  Vifigoths,  they  obliged  them  to  lhelter  themfelves 
in  the  moft  mountainous  parts  of  their  country  ;  till 
at  laft  the  Gothick  nations,  finding  it  impoffible  to 
withftand  fuch  an  inundation  of  barbarians,  obtained 
leave  from  the  emperor  Valens  to  fettle  in  Thrace. 

The  Hunms  thus  became  mafters  of  all  the  country 
between  the  Tanais  and  Danube  in  376,  where  they 
continued  quietly  till  the  year  388,  when  great  num- 
bers of  them  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Theodofius  I. 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  party  of  them,  called  the 
Nephthaiiteor  White  Hunns,  whohad  continued  in  Afiaj 
over-ran  all  Mefopotamia,  and  even  laid  fiege  to  EdefTa, 
where  they  were  repulfed  with  great  flaughter  by  the 
Romans.  The  European  Hunns  frequently  paired  the 
Danube,  committing  thegreateil  ravagesin  the  weft  em 
empire;  fometimes  they  fell  upon  the  eaftern  provinces, 
where  they  put  all  to  fire  and  iword.  They  were 
often  defeated  and  repulfed  by  the  Romans,  but  the 
empire  was  now  too  weak  to  fubdue  or  confine  them 
from  making  excurfions  ;  fo  that  they  continued  to 
make  daily  encroachments,  and  became  every  day 
more  formidable  than  before.  In  441,  the  Hunns, 
under  Attila,  threatened  the  weftern  empire  with  total 
deflruction.  This  monarch,  having  made  himfelf  ma- 
fter  of  all  the  northern  countries  from  the  confines 
of  Perlia  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  invaded  iMaefia, 
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Humrs.  Tfevace,  and  lllyricum  ;  where  he  made  fuch  progrefs, 
>— — v '  that  the  emperor,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  in  Constan- 
tinople, withdrew  into  Alia.  Attila  then  broke  into 
Gaul;  where  he  took  and  deftroyed  feveral  cities, 
mafTacring  the  inhabitants  with  the  greateil  cruelty. 
At  laft  he  was  driven  out  with  great  (laughter  by 
Zietius  the  Roman  general  and  Theodoric  king  of 
the  Goths,  and  could  never  afterwards  make  any  great 
prcgrefs.  About  the  year  452  or  453  Attila  died, 
and  his  kingdom  was  immediately  fplit  into  a  number 
of  fmall  ones  by  his  numerous  children,  who  waged 
perpetual  war  with  each  other.  The  Hunns  thencealed 
to  be  formidable,  and  became  daily  lefs  able  to  cope 
with  the  other  barbarous  nations  whom  Attila  had 
kept  in  fubje&ion.  Still,  however,  their  dominion 
was  confidcrable;  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great 
they  were  maftersof  Tranfylvania,  Walachia,  Servia, 
Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Auftria, 
together  with  Bofnia,  Sclavonia,  and  that  part  of 
Hungary  which  lies  beyond  the  Danube.  In  the  year 
776,  while  Charles  was  in  Saxony,  two  princes  of  the 
Hunns,  Caganus  and  Jugunus,  {ent  ambaffadors  to  him, 
defiring  his  friendfhip  and  alliance.  Charles  received 
them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  friendfhip,  and 
readily  complied  with  their  requeft.  However,  they 
entered,  not  long  after,  into  an  alliance  with  Taffila 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  revolted  from  Charles,  and 
raife'd  great  difturbances  in  Germany.  Charles  dif- 
fembled  his  refentment  till  he  had  entirely  reduced 
Bavaria,  when  he  refolved  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the 
Hunns  for  thofe  fuccours  they  had  underhand  given  to 
his  enemy.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  levies  to  be 
made  throughout  his  dominions;  and  having  by  that 
means  afTembled  a  very  numerous  army,  he  divided  it 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  commanded  himfelf, 
and  the  other  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  gene- 
rals. The  two  armies  entered  the  country  of  the 
Hunns  at  different  places,  ravaged  their  country  far 
and  near,  burnt  their  villages,  and  took  all  their  flrong 
holds.  This  he  continued  for  eight  years,  till  the 
people  were  almoft  totally  extirpated ;  nor  did  the 
Hunns  ever  afterwards  reeovcx.  themfelves,  or  appear 
ss  a  diftincl  nation. 

There  were  two  different  nations  that  went  by  the 
name  of  Hunns ;  the  Nephthalite  or  White  Hunns,  and 
the  Sarmatian  or  Scythian  Hunns.  The  former  in- 
habited a  rich  country,  bordering  to  the  north  on 
Perfia,  and  at  a  great  diflance  from  the  Sarmatian  or 
Scythian  Hunns,  with  whom  they  had  no  intercourfe 
nor  the  leaft  refemblance  either  in  their  perfons  or 
manners.  They  were  a  powerful  nation,  and  often 
ferved  againft  the  Romans  in  the  Perfian  armies  ;  but 
in.  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  being  provoked  by 
Perozes  king  of  Perfia  laying  claim  to  part  of  their 
country,  they  defeated  the  Perfians  in  two  pitched 
battles,  fl«w  their  king,  over-ran  all  Perfia,  and  held 
it  in  fubjection  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  obliged 
Cabades,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Perozes,  to  pay  them 
a  yearly  tribute.  Thefe  Hunns,  called  by  the  writers 
of  thofe  times  the  "white  Hunns,  did  not  wander,  like 
the  others,  from  place  to  place  ;  but,  cefctented  with 
their  own  country,  which  fupplied  them  with  all  ne- 
ceffaries,  they  lived  under  a  regular  government,  fub- 
jedt  to  one  prince,  and  feldom  made  inroads,  unlefs 
proyoked  either  into  the  Perfian  or  Roman  territories. 


They  lived  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  dealt  up- 
rightly with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  neigh- 
bouring people.  Each  of  their  great  men  ufed  to 
choofe  20  or  more  companions  to  enjoy  with  him  his 
wealth,  and  partake  of  all  his  diversions  ;  but,  upon 
his  deceafe,  they  were  all  buried  with  him  in  the  fame 
grave.  This  cuftom  favours  of  barbarity;  but  in 
every  other  refpeel,  the  Nephthalite  were  a  far  more 
civilized  nation  than  the  Scythian  Hunns,  who,  break- 
ing into  the  empire,  filled  moft  of  the  provinces  of 
Europe  with  blood  and  Daughter. 

The  latter  were,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  a  favage  people,  exceeding  in  cruelty  the  moft 
barbarous  nations.  They  begin  to  pradfife  their 
cruelty,  fays  jornandes,  upon  their  own  children  the 
very  rirft  day  they  come  into  the  world,  cutting  and 
mangling  the  cheeks  of  their  males,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  hair,  which  they  mnfl  have  looked  upon, 
contrary  to  the  fentiuicnts  of  other  nations,  as  unbe- 
coming and  unmanly.  They  had,  perhaps,  in  this 
pradtice  another  view,  which  Jornandes  feems  to  inli- 
nuate  elfewhere,  viz.  to  flrike  terror  into  the  enemy 
with  their  countenances,  thus  deformed  and  covered 
with  fears.  They  had  no  other  food  but  roots  and 
raw  meat,  being  quite  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
fire,  and  no  houfes  at  all,  not  even  huts ;  but  lived 
conftantly  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  woods,  and  on  the 
mountains,where,from  their  infancy,they  were  inured 
to  hunger,  thirft,  and  all  manner  of  hardfhips  :  nay, 
they  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  houfes,  which  they  called 
the  Jepulchrcs  of  the  living,  that,  when  they  went  into 
other  countries,  they  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  come  within  the  walls  of  any  houfe,  not  thinking 
themfelves  fafe  when  fliut  up  and  covered.  They  ufed 
even  to  eat  and  fleep  on  horfeback,  fcarce  ever  dif- 
mounting  ;  which,  in  all  likelihood,  induced  Zofimus 
to  write,  that  the  Hunns  could  not  walk.  They  co- 
vered their  nakedneis  with  goats  fkins,  or  the  fkins  of 
a  fort  of  mice  fewed  together.  Day  and  night  were 
indifferent  to  them,  as  to  buying,  felling,  eating,  and 
drinking.  They  had  no  law,  nor  any  kind  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  complied  with  their  inclinations,  whatever 
they  prompted  them  to,  without  the  leaft  reftraint,  or 
diftindtion  between  good  and  evil.  In  war,  they  be- 
gan the  battle  with  great  fury,  and  an  hideous  noife  : 
but  if  they  met  with  a  vigorous  oppofition,  their 
fury  began  to  abate  after  the  firft  onfet ;  and  when 
once  put  into  diforder,  they  never  rallied,  but  fled  in 
the  utmoft  confufion.  They  were  quite  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  befieging  towns  ;  and  authors. obferve, 
that  they  never  attacked  the  enemy's  camp.  They 
were  a  faithlefs  nation,  and  thought  themfelves  no 
longer  bound  by  the  moft  folemn  treaties,  than  they 
found  their  advantage  in  obferving  them.  Hence  we 
often  find  them,  upon  the  leaft  profpect  of  obtaining 
more  advantageous  conditions,  breaking  into  the  Ro- 
man empire,  in  defiance  of  the  moft  folemn  oaths  and 
engagements.  Several  corps  of  Hunns,  after  their 
coming  into  Europe,  ferved  in  the  Roman  armies 
againfl  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations  ;  nay, 
they  were  ready,  for  hire,  to  fight  againft  each  other, 
being  blind  to  every  other  regard  and  confideration. 

HUNGERFORD,  a  town  of  Berkfhire  in  Eng- 
land, feated  on  the  river  Kennet,  in  a  low  and  watery 
foil.     It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  Bath  and  Bri- 
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Hunnln*  ftol  road,  65  miles^from  London  ;  and  was  formerly 

guen,       called  Ingleford-Clarnamftreet.  The  conftable  of  this 

^Hunter.    t0wn,  who  is  chofen  annually,    is  lord  of  the  manor, 

which  he  holds  immediately  of  the  crown.     They 

have  a  horn  here  which  holds  about  a  quart,  and  ap- 

-   pears  by  an  inferiprion  on  it  to  have  been  given  by 

John  of  Gaunt,  together  with  a  grant  of  the  royal  fi- 

Jhery,  in  a  part  of  the  river  which  abounds  with  good 

trouts  and  craw-filh.    Here  is  a  market  on  Wednef- 

days,  and  fair  in  Auguft. 

HUNNINGUEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alface, 
and  in  Suntgaw,  fubjeel  to  the  French  ;  feated  onthe 
Rhine,  and  fortified  by  Vauban.  E.Long.  11.40. 
N.Lat.  47.  42. 

HUNTER,  a  name  given  to  a  horfe  qualified  to 
carry  a  perfon  in  the  chace.  The  fhape  of  the  horfe 
defigncd  for  this  fervice,  fhould  be  ftrong  and  well  knit 
together,  as  the  jockeys  exprefs  it.  Irregular  or  une- 
qual fhapesin  thefe  creatures  are  always  a  token  of 
weaknefs.  The  inequalities  in  ihape  which  Ihow  a 
horfe  improper  for  the  chace,  are  the  having  a  large 
head  and  a  fmall  neck,  a  large  leg  and  a  fmall  foot, 
and  the  like.  The  head  of  the  hunter  fhould  indeed 
always  be  large,  but  the  neck  ihould  alfo  be  thick  and 
ftrong  to  fupport  it.  The  head  mould  be  lean,  the 
noftrils  wide,  and  the  windpipe  ftraight. 

The  hunter,  in  order  to  his  behaving  well  in  the 
field,  ought  to  have  great  care  and  indulgence  in  the 
ftable^:  he  ought  to  have  as  much  reft  and  quiet  as 
may  be,  to  be  kept  well  fupplied  with  good  meat, 
clean  litter,  and  freih.  water  by  him  ;  he  mould  be  of- 
ten dreffed,  andfuffered  tofleepas  much  as  hepleafes. 
He  mould  be  fo  fed,  that  his  dung  may  be  rather  foft 
than  hard,  anditmuft  be  of  a  bright  and  clean  colour. 
All  this  may  be  eafily  managed  by  the  continual  ob- 
fervance  and  change  of  his  food,asoccafion  requires. 
After  his  ufual  fcourings  he  Ihould  have  exercifes  and 
mafhes  of  fweet  malt,  or  bread  and  beans  :  or  wheat 
and  beans  mixed  together,  are  to  be  his  bell  food,  and 
beans  and  oats  his  vvorft. 

Some  very  great  fportfmen  are  for  keeping  their 
horfes  out  at  grafs  all  the  buck-hunting  feafon,  never 
taking  them  up  into  the  ftable  at  all,  but  allowing 
them  in  the  field  as  much  oats  with  their  grafs  as  they 
will  eat.  Thehorfesmay  be  thus  rid  three  days  in  the 
week  for  the  whole  feafon,  and  never  damaged  by  it, 
3ior  ever  fhowing  any  marks  of  harm  afterwards. 

The  whole  ihape  of  a  horfe  intended  for  a  hunter, 
ihould  be  this:  The  ears  Ihould  be  fmall,  open,  and 
pricked  ;  or  though  they  be  fomewhat  lo  ig,  yet  if 
they  ftand  up  erect  and  bold  like  thofe  of  a  fox,  it  is  a 
fign  of  toughnefs  or  hardinefs.  The  forehead  fhouid 
be  long  and  broad,  not  flat  ;  or,  as  it  is  ufuslly  termed, 
mare-face */,  but  rifing  in  the  middle  like  thatof  a  hare; 
the  feather  ihould  be  placed  above  the  eye,  the  contra- 
ry being  thought  by  fome  to  threaten  blindnefs.  The 
eyes  ihould  be  full,  large,  and  bright ;  the  noftrils  not 
only  large,  but  looking  red  and  freih  within  ;  for  an 
open  and  freih  noftriHs  always  efteemed  a  fign  of  a 
good  wind.  ThemoHth  fhould  belarge.butdeepin  the 
wicks,  and  hairy.  The  wind-pipe  fhould  be  large, 
and  appear  ftraight  when  he  bridles  his  head  ;  for  if, 
onthe  contrary,  it  bends  like  a  bow  on  his  bridling, 
it  is  not  formed  for  a  free  paiTage  of  the  breath.  This 
.  defect  in  a  horfe  is  expreiled  among  the  dealers  by  the 
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phrafe  cock  throppied.    The  head  ihould  be  fct  on  to    Huotwv 

the  neck,  that  a  fpace  may  be  felt  between  the  neck  •— v— 

and  the  chine  ;  when  there  is  no  fuch  fpacc,  the  horfe 

is  laid  to  be  bull-necked  ;  and  this  is  not  only  a  bleurfh 

in  the  beauty  of  the  horfe,   but  it  alfo  occaiions  his 

wind  not  to  be  fo  good.     The  crcit  fhould  be  ftrong, 

firm,  and  wcll-rifen  ;  the  neck  (hould  be  ftraight  and 

firm,  not  loofe  and  pliant  ;  the  bread  fhould  be  ftrong 

ana  broad,  the  ribs  round  likea  barrel,  the  fillets  larre 

the  buttocks  rather  oval  than  broad,  the  legs  clean, 

fiat,  and  ftraight  ;  and,  finally,  the  mane  and  tail 

ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  not  ihort  and  bufby,  the 

laft  being  counted  a  mark  of  dullnefs.  When  a  hunter 

is  thus  chofen,  and  has  been  taught  fuch  obedieDce, 

that  he  will  readily  anfwer  to  the  rider's  fignals  both 

of  the  bridle  and  hand,  the  voice,  the  calf  of  the  leu- 

and  the  fpurs :   that  he  knows  how  to  make  his  way 

forward,  and  has  gained  a  true  temper  of  mouth,  and 

aright  placing  of  his  head,  and  has  learned  to  flop, 

and  to  turn  readily,  if  his  age  befbifficiently  advanced, 

he  is  ready  for  the  field.  It  is  a  rule  with  all  ftaunth 

fportfmen,  that  no  horfe  fhould  beufedin  hunting  till 

he  is  full  five  years  old  ;  fome  will  hunt  them  at  four, 

but  the  horfe  at  this  time  is  not  come  up  lo  his  true 

ftrength  and  courage,  and  will  not  only  fail  at  every 

tough  trial,  but  will  be  fubjettto  ftrains  and  accidents 

of  that  kind,  much  more  than  if  he  were  to  be  kepr 

another  year  firft,  when  his  ftrength  would  be  more 

confirmed. 

When  the  hunter  is  five  years  old,  he  may  be  put 
to  grafs  from  the  middle  of  May,  till  Bartholomew- 
tide  ;  for  the  weather  between  thefe  is  hot,  that  ic 
will  be  very  proper  to  fpare  him  from  work.  At  Bar- 
tholomew-tide, the  ftrength  of  the  grafs  beginning  to- 
be  nipped  by  frofts  and  cold  dews,  fo  that  it  is  apt  to 
engender  crudities  in  the  horfe,  he  ihould  be  taken  up 
while  his  coat  is  yet  fmooth  and  (leek  and  put  into  the 
ftable.  Wrhen  he  is  firit  brought  home,  he  fhould  be 
put  in  fome  fecure  and  fpacious  place,  where  he  may 
evacuate  his  body  by  degrees,  and  be  brought  not  alt 
at  once  to  the  warm  keeping  ;  the  next  night  he  may 
be  ftabled  up.  It  is  a  general  rule  with  many  not  to 
clothe  and  liable  up  their  horfes  till  two  or  three  days 
after  they  are  taken  from  grafs,  and  others  who  put 
them  in  the  ftable  after  the  firft  night,  yet  will  not 
drefs  and  clothe  them  till  three  or  four  days  after- 
ward ;  but  all  this,  except  the  keeping  the  horfe  one 
day  in  a  large  and  cold  place,  is  needlefs  caution. 

There  is  a  general  practice  among  the  grooms,  in 
many  places,  of  giving  their  hunters  wheat-ftraw  as 
foon  as  they  take  them  up  from  grafs.  They  fay 
they  do  this  to  take  up  their  bellies ;  but  there  teems 
much  reafon  to  difapprove  of  this.  The  change  is  very 
violent,  and  the  nature  of  the  ftraw  fo  heating  and 
drying,  that  there  feems  good  reafon  to  fear  that  the 
aftringent  nature  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  more  than 
is  at  firft  perceived.  It  is  always  found  that  the  dung 
is  hard  after  this  food,  and  is  voided  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  which  is  in  general  very  wrong  for  this  fort 
of  horfe.  It  is  better  therefore  to  avoid  this  ftraw- 
feeding,  and  to  depend  upon  moderate  airing,  warm 
clothing,  and  good  old  hay,  and  old  corn,  than  to 
have  recourfe  to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

When  the  horfe  has  evacuated  all  his  grafs,  and  has 

been  properly  iliod,  and  the  ihoes  have  had  time  to 

r    r     '  fettle 
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hunter,    fettle  to  his  feet,  he  may  be  ridden  abroad,  and  treat* 

' v"*~ '  ed  in  this  manner  :  the  groom  ought  to  vifu  him  ear- 

.ly  in  the  morning,  at  five  o'clockin  the  long  days,  and 
at  fix  in  the  ihortones ;  he  mutt  then  clean  out  the 
liable,  and  feel  the  horfe's  neck,  flank,  and  belly,  to 
find  the  Hate  of  his  health.  If  the  flank  feels  foft  and 
flabby,  there  is  a  neeeffity  of  good  diet  to  harden  it, 
otherwife  any  great  exercife  will  occafion  fweiliugs 
and  goutinefs  in  the  heels.  After  this  examination,  a 
handful  or  two  of  good  old  oats,  well  fitted,  fhould  be 
given  him  ;  this  will  make  him  have  more  inclination 
to  water,  and  will  alfo  make  the  water  lit  better  on  his 
Itotnach,  than  if  he  drank  fatting.  After  this  he  is  to 
be  tied  up  and  dreiled.  If  in  the  doing  of  this  he 
opens  his  mouth,  as  if  he  would  bite,  or  attempts  to 
.kick  at  the  perfon,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  teeth  of  the 
curry-comb  are  too  lharp,  and  muft  be  filed  blunter. 
If  after  this  h-e  continues  the  fame  tricks,  it  is  through 
-wantonnefs,  and  he  mould  be  corrected  fork  with  the 
whip.  The  intent  of  currying  being  only  to  raife 
the  duft,  this  is  to  be  brufhed  off  afterwards  with  a 
Jiorfe-tail  nailed  to  a  handle,  or  any  other  light  brufh. 
Then  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  the  brum,  and 
dufted  a  fecond  time  ;  he  ihould  then  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  wet  hand,  and  all  the  loofe  hairs,  and  whatever 
foulncfs  there  is,  fhould  be  picked  off.  When  this 
is  done,  and  he  is  wiped  dry  as  at  firft,  a  large  faddle- 
cloth  is  to  be  put  on,  reaching  down  to  the  fpurring 
place  ;  then  the  faddle  is  to  be  put  on,  and  a  cloth 
thrown  over  it  that  he  may  not  take  cold  :  then  rub 
down  his  legs,  and  pick  his  feet  with  an  iron  picker, 
and  let  the  mane  and  tail  be  combed  with  a  wet  mane- 
comb.  Laftly,  it  is  a  cuftom  to  fpurt  fome  beer  in  his 
mouth  juit  before  the  leading  him  out  of  the  liable. 
He  Ihould  then  be  mounted,  and  walked  a  mile  at  leaft 
to  fome  running  water, j  and  then  watered  ;  but  he 
mud  only  be  fullered  to  take  about  half  his  water  at 
one  drinking. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  many  to  gallop  the  horfe  at  a 
violent  rate  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water  j  but 
this  is  extremely  wrong  for  many  reafons.  It  endan- 
gers the  breaking  a  horfe's  wind  more  than  any  other 
praclice,  and  often  has  been  the  occafion  of  burfting 
very  good  horles.  It  ufes  them  alfo  to  the  difagreeable 
trick  we  find  in  many  horfes,  of  running  away  as  foon 
as  ever  they  come  out  of  the  water  :  and  with  fome  it 
makes  them  averfe  to  drinking,  fo  that  they  will  ra- 
ther endure  thirft,  and  hurt  themfdves  greatly  by  it, 
than  bringon  the  violent  exercife  which  they  remem- 
ber always  follows  it.  The  better  way  is  to  walk  him 
a  little  after  he  is  out  of  the  water,  then  put  him  to  a 
gentle  gallop  for  a  little  while,  and  after  this  to  bring 
him  to  the  water  again.  This  fhould  be  done  three  or 
four  times,  till  he  will  not  drink  any  more.  If  there 
is  a  hilly  place  near  the  watering  place,  it  is  always 
well  to  ride  up  to  it ;  if  otherwife,  any  place  is  to  be 
chofen  where  there  is  free  air  and  fun.  That  the 
creature  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this,  he  is  not  to  be 
galloped,  but  walked  about  in  this  place  an  hour,  and 
then  taken  home  to  the  liable.  The  pleafurethe  horfe 
himfclf  takes  in  thefe  airings  when  well  managed  is 
very  evident ;  for  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  Ihrug  up 
his  body  ;  and  in  thefe,  whenever  he  Ihould  ftand  ftill 
£©  ftale,  dung,  or  lifteu  to  any  noife,  he  is  not  to  be 


hindered  from  if,  but  encouraged  in  every  thing  of  Hunter/ 
this  kind.  *""*" v~""" - 

The  advantages  of  thefe  airings  are  very  evident  s 
they  purify  the  blood,  teach  the  creature  how  to  make 
his  breathing  agree  with  the  reft  of  the  motions  of  his 
body,  and  give  him  an  appetite  to  his  food,  which 
hunters  and  racers  that  ,are  kept  flailed  up  are  other- 
wife  very  apt  to  lofe.  On  returning  from  airing,  the 
litter  of  the  liable  Ihould  be  frelh,  by  ftirring  this 
and  whittling,  he  will  be  brought  to  ftale.  Then  he 
is  to  be  led  to  his  flail,  and  tied  up,  and  again  care- 
fully rubbed  down  ;  then  he  Ihould  be  covered  with  a 
linen  cloth  next  his  body,  and  a  canvas  one  over  that, 
made  to  fit  him,  and  reaching  down  to  his  legs.  This, 
as  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  obferves,  is  a  cuftom  which 
we  learned  of  the  Turks,  who  are  of  all  people  the 
moft  niceandcareful  of  their  horfes.  Over  this  cover- 
ing there  fhould  be  put  a  body-cloth  of  fix  or  eight 
ftraps  ;  this  keeps  his  belly  in  lhape,  and  does  not 
hurt  him.  This  clothing  will  be  fulficient  while  the 
weather  is  not  very  (harp  but  in  fevere  feafons,  when 
the  hair  begins  to  rife  and  ftart  in  the  uncovered  parts, 
a  woollen  cloth  is  to  be  added,  and  this  will  always 
prove  fully  fufficient. 

Different  horfes,  and  different  feafons,make  variety 
of  the  degree  of  clothing  necellary  ;  but  there  always 
is  an  obvious  rule  to  point  out  the  neceifary  changes, 
the  roughnefs  of  the  coat  being  a  mark  of  the  want  of 
clothing,  and  the  fmoothnefs  of  it  a  proof  that  the 
clothing  is  fufficient.  Therefore  if  at  anytime  the 
hair  is  found  to  ftart,  it  is  a  notice  that  fome  farther 
clothing  is  to  be  added. 

If  the  horfe  fweat  much  in  the  night,  it  is  a  fign 
that  he  is  over  fed  and  wants  exercife  ;  this  therefore 
is  eaiily  remedied.  An  hour  or  more  after  the  horfe 
is  come  in  from  his  airing,  the  groom  fhould  give  him 
a  wifp  of  clean  hay,  making  him  eat  it  out  of  his 
hand  ;  after  this  let  the  manger  be  well  cleaned  out, 
and  a  quartern  of  oats  clean  fitted  be  given  him.  If  he 
eats  up  this  with  an  appetite,  he  fhould  have  more 
given  him  ;  but  if  he  is  ilow  and  indifferent  about  it, 
he  muft  have  no  more.  Th«  bufmefs  is  to  give  him 
enough,  but  not  to  cloy  him  with  food. 

If  the  horfe  gets  fiefh  too  faft  on  thishome  feeding, 
he  is  not  to  be  ftinted  to  prevent  it,  but  only  his  exer- 
cife increafed  ;  this  will  take  down  hisflefh,  and  at  the 
fame  time  give  him  ftrength  and  wind.  After  the 
feeding  in  the  morning  is  over,  the  ftableis  to  be  fhut 
up,  only  leaving  him  a  little  hay  on  his  litter.  He 
need  be  no  more  looked  at  till  one  o'clock,  and  then 
only  rubbed  down,  and  left  again  till  the  time  of  his 
evening  watering,which  is  four  o'clock  in  the  fummer 
and  three  in  the  winter.  When  he  has  been  watered, 
he  muft  be  kept  out  an  hour  or  two,  or  more  if  necef- 
fary,  and  then  taken  home  and  rubbed  as  after  the 
morning  watering.  Then  he  is  to  have  a  feed  of  corn 
at  fix  o'clock,  and  another  at  nine  at  night ;  and  being 
then  cleaned,  and  his  litter  put  in  order,  and  hay 
enough  left  for  the  night,  he  is  to  be  left  till  morning. 
This  is  the  direction  for  one  day,  and  in  this  manner 
he  is  to  be  treated  every  day  for  a  fortnight^;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  his  flefh  will  be  fo  hardened,  his 
wind  fo  improved,  and  his  mouth  fo  quickened,  and 
his  gallop  brought  to  fo  good  a  flroke,  that  he  will  be 
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Hunter,  fit  to  be  put  to  moderate  hunting.  Dating  the  time 
J" — &****  that  he  is  ufed  to  hunting,  hejnuft  be  ordered  on  his 
days  of  reft  exactly  as  he  is  directed  for  the  fortnight 
when  he  is  in  preparation  j  but  as  his  exercifeis  now 
greatly  increafed,  he  muft  be  allowed  a  more  flrength- 
ening  food,  mixing  fome  old  fplit  beans  at  every  feed- 
ing with  his  oats. 

And  if  this  is  not  found  to  be  fufficient,  the  follow- 
ing bread  muft  be  given  :  let  two  pecks  of  old  beans 
and  one  peck  of  wheat  be  ground  together,  and  made 
into  an  indifferently  fine  meal  ,  then  knead  it  into 
dough  with  fome  warm  water  and  a  good  quantity  of 
yeaft  ;  let  it  lie  a  time  that  it  may  rife  and  fwell,  which 
will  make  the  bread  the  lighter  ;  then1  make  it  into 
loaves  of  a  peck  each,  and  let  it  be  baked  in  a  (low 
oven,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  done  without  being 
burnt ;  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  it  muft  be 
fet  bottom  upwards  to  cool  :  when  it  is  one  day  old 
the  cruft  is  to  be  chipped  off,  and  the  crumb  given 
him  for  food.  When  this  is  ready,  he  fliould  have 
fome  of  it  at  lead  once  in  the  day  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
made  the  only  food,  but  fome  feeds  are  to  be  of  oats 
alone,  fome  of  oats  and  this  bread,  and  fome  of  oats 
and  beans  mixed  together.  The  making  a  variety  in 
this  manner  being  the  belt  of  all  methods  of  keeping 
up  the  appetite,  which  is  often  apt  to  fail. 

The  day  before  the  horfe  is  to  hunt,  he  muft  have 
no  beans,  becaufe  they  are  hard  of  digeftion,  but  only 
fome  oats  with  his  bread  ;  or  if  he  will  be  brouo-ht  to 
eat  the  bread  alone,  that  will  be  beft  of  all.  His  even- 
ing feed  fliould  on  this  day  be  fomewhat  earlier  than 
ufual  ;  and  after  this  he  is  only  to  have  a  wifp  of 
hay  out  of  the  groom's  hand  till  he  return  from  hunt- 
ing. 

HUNTER  (Dr  William),  a  celebrated  anatomift- 
and  phyfician,  was  born  on  the  23d  of  May  1718,  at 
Kilbride  in  the  county  of  Lanerk  in  Scotland.  He  was 
thefeventhof  ten  children  of  John  and  Agnes  Hunter, 
who  refided  on  a  fmall  eftate  in  that  parifh  called  Long 
Caiderivood,  which  had  been  long  in  the  pofleflion  of 
his  family.  His  great  grandfather  by  his  father's  tide, 
was  a  younger  fon  of  Hunter  of  Hunterfton,  chief  of 
the  family  of  that  name.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his 
father  fent  him  to  the  college  of  Glafgow.  In  this  fe- 
minary  he  paiTed  five  years;  and  by  his  prudent  beha- 
viour and  diligence  acquired  the  eiteem  of  the  profef- 
fors,  and  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  fcholar.  His 
father  had  defigned  him  for  the  church  ;  but  the  idea 
of  fubferibing  to  articles  of  faith  was  fo  repugnant  to 
the  liberal  mode  of  thinking  he  had  always  adopted, 
that  he  felt  an  infuperable  avertion  for  his  theological 
purfuits.  In  this  ftate  of  mind  he  happened  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Dr  Cullcn,  the  late  celebrated 
profeflbr  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  then  juft  eftablifhed 
in  practice  at  Hamilton  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  Hamilton.  Dr  Cullen's  converfation  foon  de- 
termined him  t®  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  the  church,, 
and  to  devote  hiinfelf  to  the  profeffion  of  phytic.  His 
father's  confent  having  been  previoufty  obtained,  Mr 
Hunter  in  1737  went  to  retide  with  Dr  Cullen.  In. 
the  family  of  this  excellent  friend  and  preceptor  he 
pafTed  nearly  three  years  ;x  and  thefe,  as  he  has  been 
often  heard  to  acknowledge,  were  the  happieft  years 
of  his  life.  It  was  then  agreed,  that  he  fhould  go  and 
profecute  his  medical  ftudies  at  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
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don,  and  afterwards  return  to  fettle  at  Hamilton  in 
partnerflup  with  Dr  Cullen.  He  accordingly  fet  out 
for  Edinburgh  in  November  1 740;  and  continued  there 
till  the  following  ipring,  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
medical  proftnbrs,  and  amongu  others  thofeofthe  late 
I>r  Alexander  Monro,  who  many  years  afterwards,  in 
allutionto  this  circumftance,  ftyled  himfelf  his  old 
majler. 

Mr  Hunter  arrived  in  London  in  the  fummer  of 
1  741,  and  took  up  his  retidenceat  Mr,  afterwards  Dr 
Smelhe  s,  who  was  at  that  time  an  apothecary  iu  Pat 
Mall.      He  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  his  countryman  Dr  James  Douglas,   from  Mr 
Boulis  printer  at  Glafgow,  who  had  been  ufeful  to  the 
Doctor  in  collecting  for  him.  different  editions  of  Ho- 
race.    Dr  Douglas  was  then  intent  on  a  great  anato- 
mical work  on  the  bones,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete,  and  was  looking  out  for  a  young  man  of  a- 
bilities  and  induftry  whom  he  might  employ  as  a  dif- 
fector.    This  induced  him  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  Mr  Hunter;  andtindinghim  acute  andfenlible,  he 
detired  him  to  make  him  another  vifit.    A  fecond  con- 
verfation confirmed  the  doftor  in  the  good  opinion  he 
had  formed  of  Mr  Hunter  ;  and  without  any  farther 
hetitation  he  invited  him  into  his  family  to  aflift  in  his 
diilecnons  and  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his 
fon — Mr  Hunter  having  accepted  Dr  Douglas's  invi- 
tation, was  by  his  friendly  affiitance  enabled  to  enter 
himfelf  as  a  fnrgeon's  pupil  at  St  George's  Hofpital 
under  Mr  James  Wilkie,  and  as  a  diffecting  pupil  un- 
der Dr  Frank  Nichols  who  at  that  time  taught  ana- 
tomy with  contiderable  reputation.     He  likewife  at- 
tended a  courfeof  lectures  on  experimental  philofophy 
by  Dr  Dcfaguliers.     Of  thefe  means  of  improvement 
he  did  not  fail  to  make  a  proper  ufe.     He  foon  became 
expert  in  difTe&ion,  and  Dr  Douglas  was  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  having  feveral  of  his  preparations  engraved. 
But  before  many  months  bad  elapfed,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lofe  this  excellent  friend. — The  death  of  Dr 
Douglas,  however,  made  no  change  in  the  iituaiion  of 
our  author.    He  continued  to  retide  with  the  Doctor's 
family,  and  to  purfue  his  ftudies  with  the  fame  dili- 
gence as  before. 

In  1743  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
eflay  on  the  Structure  and  Difeafes  of  articulating 
Cartilages.  This  ingenious  paper,  on  a  fubject  which 
till  then  had  not  been  fufficiently  inveftigated,  affords 
a  ftriking  teftimony  of  the  rapid  progref 5  he  had  made 
in  his  anatomical  inquiries.  As  he  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  teach  anatomy,  his  attention  was  directed 
principally  to  this  object  ;  and  it  deferves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  an  additional  mark  of  his  prudence,  that  he 
did  not  precipitately  engage  in  this  attempt,  but 
patied  feveralyears  in  acquiring  fuch  adegreeofknow- 
ledge  and  fuch  a  collection  of  preparations,  as  might 
infure  him  fuccefs.  Dr  Nichols,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated his  fcheme,  and  who  declined  giving  lec- 
tures about  that  time  in  favour  of  the  late  Dr  Law- 
rence, did  not  give  him  much  encouragement  to  pro. 
fecute  it..  But  at  length  an  opportunity  prefented  it- 
fclf  for  the  difplay  of  his  abilities  as  a  teacher.  A  fo- 
ciety  of  navy  furgeons  had  an  apartment  in  Cover.t 
Garden,  where  they  engaged  the  late  Mr  Samuel 
Sharpe  to  deliver  a  courfeof  lectures  on  the  operations 
of  furgery.  Mr  Sharpe  continued  to  repeat  this  couife, . 
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Wtetmv.  till  finding  that  if.  interfered  roe  much  with  big  of  her 
— 'engagements,  he  declined  the  tafk  in  favour  of  Mr 
Hunter  ;  who  gave  the  fociety  fo  much  fttrsfadtion, 
that  they  requested  him  to  extend  his  plan  to  anatomy, 
and  at  firft  he  had  the  ufc  of  their  ream  for  his  lec- 
tures. This  happened  in  the  winter  of  1  746.  He 
is  fetid  to  have  experienced  much  folicitude  when  he 
began  to  fpeak  in  public:  but  theapplaufehe  met  with 
foon  infpired  him  with  courage  ;  and  by  degrees  he 
became  fo  fond  of  teaching,  that  for  many  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  never  happier  than  when  employ- 
ed in  delivering  a  lecture.  The  profits  of  his  two  firft 
courfes  were  considerable  ;  but  by  contributing  to  the 
wants  of  different  friends,  he  found  himfelf  at  the  re- 
;turn  of  the  next  feafon  obliged  to  defer  his  lectures  for 
a  fortnight,  merely  becaufe  he  had  not  money  enough 
to  defray  the  necefTary  expence  of  advertifements. 

I-n  1747,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  furgeons  ;  and  in  the  fpring  of  the  following 
year,  foon  after  the  clofe  of  his  lectures,  he  fet  out  in 
company  with  his  pupil,  Mr  James  Douglas,  on  a 
-tour  through  Holland  to  Paris.  His  lectures  fuffered 
no  interruption  by  his  journey,  as  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land foon  enough  to  prepare  for  his  winter-eouxfe, 
which  began  about  the  ufual  time. 

At  firft  he  practifed  both  furgery  and  midwifery  ; 
hut  to  the  former  of  thefe  he  had  always  an  averiion. 
His  patron,  Dr  James  Douglas,  had  acquired  confider- 
able  reputation  in  midwifery  ;  and  this  prsbably  indu- 
ced Mr  Hunter  to  direct  his  views  chiefly  to  the  fame 
line  of  practice.  His  being  elected  one  of  the  furgeon 
raen-miiwives,  firft  to  the  Middlefex,  and  foon  after- 
wards to  the  Britiih  Lying-in  Hofpital,  aflifted  in 
bringing  him  forward  in  this  branch  of  his  profeflion, 
in  which  he  was  recommended  byieveral  of  the  molt 
eminent  furgeons  of  that  time,  who  refpected  his  ana- 
tomical talents  and  wifhed  to  encourage  him.  But 
thefe  were  not  the  only  circumftances  that  contributed 
tQ  his  fuccefs.  He  owed  much  to  his  abilities,  and 
•much  tohisperfon  and  manner,  which  eminently  qua- 
lified him  for  the  practice  of  midwifery. 

In  1 750,  he  feems  to  have  entirely  relinquifhed  his 
views  of  furgery  ;  as  in  that  year  he  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Phyiic  from  the  univeriity  of  Glaf- 
gow,  and  began  to  practife  as  a  phyfician.  About 
this  time  he  quitted  the  family  of  Mrs  Douglas,  and 
went  to  refide  in  Jermyn-ftreet.  In  the  fummer  of 
1 751  he  revifitcd  his  native  country,  for  which  he  al- 
ways retained  a  cordial  affection.  His  mother  was  ftill 
living  at  Long  Calderwood,  which  was  now  become 
his  property  by  the  death  of  his  brother  James.  Dr 
-Cullen,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  a  lincere  re- 
gard, was  then  eftablifhed  at  Glafgow,  and  bad  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  both  as  a  practitioner 
and  teacher  of  phyfic  ;  fo  that  the  two  friends  had 
the  pleafure  of  being  able  to  congratulate  each  other 
«n  their  mutual  profperity.  During  this  vifit  he 
Slowed  his  attachment  to  his  little  paternal  inheri- 
tance, by  giving  many  inftrudions  for  repairing  and 
improving  it,  and  for  purchafing  any  adjoining  lands 
that  might  be  offered  for  fale.  After  this  journey  to 
Scotland,  to  which  he  devoted  only  a  few  weeks,  he 
was  never  abfent  from  London,  unlefs  his  profeffional 
engagements,  as  fometimes  happened,  required  his 
attendance  at  a  diftance  from  the  capital. 
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In  WW,  on  the  re  Agnation  ai  Dr  Layard,  me  of  Hunter. 
the  phyiiciansof  the  Britiih  lying-in  hofpital,  we  find 
the  governors  of  that  inftitution  voting  their  «  thanks 
to  Dr  Hunter  for  the  fcrvices  he  had  done  the  hofpi- 
tal, and  for  his  continuing  in  it  as  one  of  the  phy- 
ficians  :"  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  been  eftablifhed  in 
this  office  wichont  the  ufual  form  of  an  election.  The 
year  following  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  phyiicians.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  ;  and  to  the  Obferva- 
tiatis  and  Inquiries  publilhed  by  that  fociety,  he  at  dif- 
ferent periods  contributed  feveral  valuable  papers. 

In  x  762,  we  find  him  warmly  engaged  in  controver- 
fy,  fupporting  his  claim  to  different  anatomical  difco- 
veries,  in  a  work  entitled  Medical  Commentaries,  the 
ftyle  of  which  is  correct  and  fpirited.  As  an  excufe 
for  the  tardinefs  with  which  he  brought  forth  this 
work,  he  obferves  in  hts  introduction,  that  it  required 
a  good  deal  of  time,  and  he  had  little  to  fpare ;  that 
the  fubject  was  unpleafant,  and  therefore  he  was  very 
feldom  in  the  humour  to  take  it  up.  In  this  publica- 
tion, he  confined  himfelf  chiefly  to  a  difpute  with  the 
prefent  learned  profeiTor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh, 
concerning  injections  of  the  tefticle,  the  ducts  of  the 
lacrymal  gland,  the  origin  and  ufe  of  the  lymphatic 
veffels,  andabforption  by  veins.  He  likewife  defend- 
ed himfelf  againft  a  reproach  thrown  upon  him  by 
profeiTor  Monro  fenior,  by  giving  a  concife  account  of 
a  controverfy  he  was  involved  in  with  Mr  Pott  con- 
cerning the  difcovery  of  the  Hernia  Congenita.  It 
was  not  long  before  Mr  Pott  took  occafton  to  give  the 
public  his  account  of  the  difpute  j  and,  in  reply, 
Dr  Hunter  added  a  fupplement  to  his  commenta- 
ries. No  man  was  ever  more  tenacious  than  Dr  Hun- 
ter of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  anatomical  rights. 
This  was  particularly  evinced  in  the  year  1780,  when 
bis  brother  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  dif- 
covery he  had  made  25  years  before,  relative  to  the 
Structure  of  the  placenta,  the  communication  between 
it  and  the  uterus,  and  the  vafcularity  of  the  fpongy 
chorion.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  fociety,  a  letter 
was  read,  in  which  Dr  Hunter  put  in  his  claim  to  the 
difcovery  in  queftion.  This  letter  was  followed  by  a 
reply  from  Mr  John  Hunter,  and  here  the  difpute 
ended. 

In  1-762,  when  the  queen  became  pregnant,  Dr  Hun- 
ter was  confulted  :  and  two  years  afterwards  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  appointed  phyfician  extraordinary  to 
her  majefty. 

About  this  time  his  avocations  were  fo  numerous, 
that  he  became  defirous  of  lelTening  his  fatigue ;  and 
having  noticed  the  ingenuity  and  affiduous  application 
of  the  late  Mr  William  Hewfon,  F.  R.  S.  who  was 
then  one  of  his  pupils,  he  engaged  him  firft  as  an  af- 
fiftant,  and  afterwards  as  a  partner,  in  his  lectures. 
This  connection  continued  till  the  year  1 770  ;  whea 
fome  difputes  happened,  which  terminated  in  a  fepa- 
ration.  Mr  Hewfon  was  fucceeded  in  the  partnerfhip 
by  Mr  Cruikfiiank,  whofe  anatomical  abilities  are 
defervedly  refpected. 

■  In  1767,  Dr  Hunter  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  :  and  in  the  year  following  communi- 
cated, to  that  learned  body  obfervations  on  the  bones, 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  elephants  bones,  which  have 
been  found  near  the  river  Ohio  in  America.     This 
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Hunter,  was  not  the  only  fubject  of  natur.il  hiftory  on  which 
' v~~*  our  author  employed  his  pen  ;  for  in  a  fubfequent  vo- 
lume of  the  Philofophical  Transitions,  wc  find  him 
offering  his  remarks  on  fome  bones  found  in  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  and  which  he  proves  to  have  belonged  to 
fome  quadruped.  In  the  fame  work,  likewife,  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  nyl-ghau,  an  Indian  animal 
not  defcribed  before.  In  1768,  Dr  Hunter  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  and  the  fame  year 
at  the  inflitution  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  he  was 
appointed  by  his  majefty  to  the  office  of  profelior  of  ana- 
tomy. This  appointment  opened  a  newfield  for  his  abi- 
lities  ;  and  he  engaged  in  it  as  lie  did  in  every  other  pur  • 
fuit  of  his  life,  with  unabating  zeal.  He  now  adapted  his 
anatomical  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  painting  and 
fculptnrc,and  the  novelty  and  juftnefs  of  his  obferva- 
tions  proved  at  once  the  readiilefs  and  extent  of  his 
genius.  In  January  178 1,  he  was  unanimoufly  elected 
to  fucceed  the  late  Dr  John  Fothergill  as  prelident  of 
the  Medical  Society.  As  his  nami?  and  talents  were 
known  and  refpected  in  every  part  of  Europe,  fo  the 
honours  conferred  on  him  were  not  limited  to  his  own 
country.  In  1780  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Pa- 
ris elected  him  one  of  their  foreign  ailbciates  ;and  in 
1782,  he  received  a  fimilar  mark  of  diftinction  from 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city. 

The  moft  fplendid  of  Dr  Hunter's  medical  publica- 
tions was  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Ute- 
rus. The  appearance  of  this  work,  which  had  been 
begun  fo  early  as  the  year  1751  (at  which  time  10  of 
the  34  plates  it  contains  were  completed),  was  retard- 
ed till  the  year  1775,  only  by  the  author's  defire  of 
fending  it  into  the  world  with  fewer  imperfections. 
This-  great  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king.  In  his  pre- 
face to  it,  we  find  the  author  very  candidly  acknow- 
ledging, that  in  moft  of  the  directions  he  had  been  af- 
fiftecl  by  his  brother  Mr  John  Hunter,  '*  whofe  accu- 
racy (he  adds)  in  anatomical  refcarches  is  fo  well  known 
that  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for 
that  ailiflance  would  be  in  fome  meafure  to  difregard 
the  future  reputation  of  the  work  itfelf."  He  like- 
wife  confeffes  his  obligations  to  the  ingenious  artifls 
who  made  the  drawings  and  engravings  ;  **  btrt  par- 
ticularly to  Mr  Strange,  not  only  for  having  by  his 
hand  fecured  a  fort  of  immortality  to  two  of  the  plates, 
but  for  having  given  his  advice  and  ailiflance  in  every 
part  with  a  fteady  anddifintercftedfriendfhip.  An  ana- 
tomical defcription  of  the  gravid  uterus  was  a  work 
which  Dr  Hunter  had  in  contemplation  to  give  the 
public.  He  had  likewife  long  been  employed  in  col- 
lecting andarranging  materials  for  a  hiftory  of  the  va- 
rious concretions  that  are  formed  in  the  human  body. 
Amongfl  Dr  Hunter's  papers  have  been  found  two 
introductory  lectures,  which  are  written  out  lb  fairly, 
and  with  iuchaccuracy,  that  he  probably  intended  no 
""farther  correction  of  them  before  they  mould  be  given 
•to  the  world.  In  thefc  lectures  Dr  Hunter  traces  the 
hiftory  of  anatomy  from  the  earlieft  to  the  prefent 
times,  along  with  the  general  progrefs  of  fcience  and 
the  arts.  He  confidcrs  the  great  utility  of  anatomy 
in  the  practice  of  phylic  and  iurgery  ;  gives  the  an- 
cient divifionsof  the  different  fubftances  compoling  the 
human  body,  which  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  ana- 
tomy ;  points  out  the  moft  advantageous  mode  of  cul- 
tivating this  branch  of  natural  knowledge  ;  and  con- 
Yol.  VIII. 
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eludes  with  explaining  the  particdlar  plan  of  his  <v.\  n    riuiiur. 

lectures.  Befides  thefe  manufcripts,  he   lias   alfo  left — 

behind  him  a  conliderable  number  of  cafes  of  defec- 
tion ;  moftly  relating  to  pregnant  women. 

The  fame  year  in  which  the  Tables  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus  made  their  appearance,  Dr  Hunter  commm.i- 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society  an  Elfay  on  the  Origin  pj 
the  Venereal  Difeafe.  in  this  paper  he  attempted 
prove,  that  this  dreadful  malady  was  not  brought  from 
America  to  Europe  by  the  crew  of  Columbus,  as  had 
been  commonly  fuppofed;  although  it  made  its  firll 
appearance  about  that  period.  After  this  paper  had 
been  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  Dr  Hunter,  in  a  coa- 
vetfation  with  the  laie  Dr  Mul'grave,  was  convinced 
thattheteftimonyon  which  he  placed  his  chief  depen- 
dence was  of  lefs  weight  than  he  had  at  fir  ft  imagined, 
as  many  of  Martyr's  letters  afford  the  moft  convincing 
proofs  of  their  having  been  written  a  conhderable  lime 
after  the  period  of  their  dates.  He  therefore  vefy 
properly  laid  aftde  his  intention  of  giving  his  ef- 
fay  to  the  public.  In  the  year  T777  Dr  Hunter  join- 
ed with  Mr  Watfon  in  prefenting  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  fliort  account  of  the  late  Dr  Maty's  illnefs,  and  of 
the  appearances  on  direction  ;  and  the  year  following 
he  publifhed  his  Reflections,  on  the  Section  of  the 
Symphyfis  Pubis. 

We  mull  now  go  back  a  little  into  the  order  of 
time  to  defcribe  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  Dr  Hun- 
ter's mufeum,  without  Tome  account  of  which  the  hi- 
ftory  of  his  life  would  be  very  incomplete. 

When  he  began  to  practife  midwifery,  he  was  de- 
firons  of  acquiring  a  fortune  f.ifficient  to  place  him  in 
eafy  and  independant  circumllances.  Before  many 
years  had  elapfed,  he  found  himfelf  in  pofleffiou  of  a 
fum  adequate  to  his  wifhes  in  this  refpcCt;  and  this  he 
fet  apart  asa  refourceof  which  he  might  avail  himfelf 
whenever  age  or  infirmities  fhould  oblige  him  lore- 
tire  from  bufmefs.  After  he  had  obtained  this  com- 
petency, as  his  wealth  continued  to  accumulate,  he 
formed  a  laudable  defign  of  engaging  in  fome  febemc- 
of  public  utility,  and  at  firft  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  found  an  anatomical  fchool  in  Edinburgh. 
For  this  purpofe,  about  the  year  1765,  during 
the  adminiftration  of  Mr  Grcnville,  he  prefented 
a  memorial  to  that  minifter,  in  which  he  requefted 
the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Mews,  for  the 
fcite  of  an  anatomical  theatre.  Dr  Hunter  under- 
took to  expend  L.  7000  on  the  building,  and  to  en- 
dow a  profefforfhip  of  anatomy  in  perpetuity.  This, 
fcheme  did  not  meet  with  the  reception  it  defervrd. 
In  a  converfation  on  this  fubject  foon  afterwards  with 
the  earl  of  Shelburne,  his  lordlhip  expreffed  a  with 
that  the  plan  might  be  carried  into  execution  by  fub- 
feription,  and  very  generoully  requcited  to  have  his 
name  fet  down  for  a  thoufand  guineas.  Dr  Hunter's, 
delicacy  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  this  propofal. 
He  chofe  rather  to  execute  it  at  his  own  expence  ;  and 
accordingly  purchafed  a  fpot  of  ground  in  Great  Wind 
mill-ftreet,  wherehe  erected  a  fpacioushoufe,to  which 
he  removed  from  Jermyn-flreet  in  177c1.  In  this 
buildi  g,  befides  ahandfome  amphitheatre,  and  other 
convenient  apartments  for  his  lectures  and  directions, 
there  was  one  magnificent  room,  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance  and  propriety  is  a  mufeum.  Of  the  magni- 
tude and  vainc  61  his  anatomical  collection  fome  idea 
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Munf-cr,  may  be  formed,  when  \vc  confider  the  great  length  of 
Hunting,  years  he  employed  in  the  making  of  anatomical  prepa- 
rations and  in  the  diilcction  of  morbid  bodies,  added 
to  the  cagcrnefs  with  which  he  procured  additions 
from  the  collections  of  Sandys,  Hew  Son,  Falconer, 
Blackall,  and  others,  thatwere  at  different  times  offer- 
ed for  fale  in  the  metropolis.  His  fpecimens  of  rare 
difeafesv/ere  likevvife  frequently  incteafed  by  prefents 
from  his  medical  friends  and  pupils ;  who,  when  any 
thing  of  this  fort  occurred  to  them,  Very  jtiftly  thought 
they  coulcfnot  difpofe  of  it  more  properly  than  by 
placing  it  in  Dr  Hunter's  mufeuna.  Speaking  of  an 
acquisition,  in  this  way  in  one  of  his  publications,  he 
fays,  "  I  look  upon  every  thing  of  this  kind  which  is 
given  to  me,  as  a  pixfent  to  the  public  ;  and  consider 
myfelf  as  thereby  called  upon  to  ferve  the  public  with 
more  diligence." 

Before  his   removal    to   Windmill-Street,    he  had 
confined  his  collection  chiefly  to  fpecimens  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy  and  of  oifeafes  ;   but  now 
he  extended  his  views  to  fofftls,  and  likewife  to  the 
promotion  of  polite  literature  and  erudition.     In   a 
Short  fpaceof  time  he  became  poffefTed  of  "  the  moft 
magnificent  treaiure  of  Greek  and   Latin  books  that 
has  been  accumulated  by  any  perfon  now  living  fince  the 
days  of  Mead."  A  cabinet  of  ancient   medals  contri- 
buted likewife  much    to  the  richnefs  of  his  mufeum. 
A  defcription  of  part  of  the  coins  in  this  collection, 
ftruckby  the  Greek  free  cities,  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Doctor's  learned  friend  Mr  Combe.     In 
a  claffical  dedication  of  this  elegant  volume  to  the 
queen,  Dr   Hunter  acknowledges  his   obligations  to 
hermajefty.     In  the  preface  Jome  account  is  given  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  collection,  which  has  been  brought 
together  fince  the  year  1 770,  with  fingular  tafte,  and 
at  the  expence  of  upwards  of  L.  20,000.     In   1781, 
the  mufeum  received  a?  valuable  addition  of  fliells,  co- 
rals, and  other  curious fubjectsof  naturalhiftory,  which 
nad  been  collected  by  the  late  worthy  Dr  Fothergill, 
who  gave  directions  by  his  will,    that  his   collection 
Should  be  appraifed  after  his  death,  and  that  Dr  Hunter 
fhould  have  the  refufal  of  it  at  L.  500  under  the  valua- 
tion.   This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Dr  Hunter  pur* 
chafed  it  for  the  fumofL.  1200.     The  fame  of  this 
mufeum  Spread  throughout  Europe.     Few  foreigners 
distinguished  for  their  rank  or  learning  vifited  the  me- 
tropolis without  requefting    to  fee  it.     Men  of  fci- 
ence  in    Britain  always  had  eafy  accefs  to  it.- — Con* 
iideredin  a  collective  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  with- 
out a  rival. 

Dr  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  his  profeflion,  honoured 
with  the  efteem  of  his  fovereign,  and  in  polfeffion  of 
every  thing  that  his  reputation  and  wealth  could  con- 
fer, feemed  now  to  have  attained  the  fummit  of  his 
wilhes.  But  thefe  fourccs  of  gratification  were  imbit- 
tered  by  a  difpofition  to  the  gout,  which  haraffed  him 
frequently  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  notwith- 
standing his  very  abftemious  manner  of  living.  On  Sa- 
turday the  15th  of  March  1 783,  after  having  for  feve- 
ral  days  experienced  a  return  of  a  wandering  gout,  he 
complained  of  agreathcad-ach  and  naufea.  In  this  ftate 
he  went  to  bed,  and  for  feveral  days  felt  more  pain  than 
ufnal  both  in  hisftomach  and  limbs.  On  the  Thurf- 
day  following  he  found  himfelf  fomuch  recovered,  that 
be,  determined  to  give  the  introductory  lecture  to  the 


operations  uf  furgery.     It  was  to  no  purpofc  that  his    Hunting. 

friends  urged  to  him   the  impropriety  of  fuch  an  at-  ' v— — ' 

tempt.     He  was  determined  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  accordingly  delivered  the  lecture  ;  but  towards  the 
conclufion  his  Strength  was  fo  exhaufted  that  he  fainted 
away,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed  by  two  fer- 
vants.     The  following  night  and  day  his    fymptoms 
were  fuch  as  indicated  danger  ;  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing Mr  Combe>   who  made  him  an  early    vifit,  was 
alarmed  on  being  told  by  Dr  Hunter  himfelf  that  du» 
ring  the  night  he  had  certainly  had  a  paralytic  Stroke.; 
As  neither  his  fpeech  nor  his  pulfe  were  affected,  and 
he  was  able  toraife  himfelf  in  bed,  Mr  Combe  encou- 
raged him  to  hope  that  he  was  miftaken.     But  the 
event  proved  the  docter's  idea  of  his  complaint  to  be 
but  too  well  founded;  for  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
which  happened  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  March,   he 
voided  nq  urine  without  the  afliftance  of  the  catheter, 
which  wis  occafioually  introduced  by  his  brother  :  and 
purgative  medicines  were  administered  repeatedly  with 
out  procuring  apaffage  by  ftool.  Thefe  circumftances, 
and  the  abfenceof  pain,  feemed  to  Show  that   the  in- 
teftines  and  urinary  bladder  had  loSl  their  fenSibility 
and  power  of  contraction  :  and  it  was  reafonable  to 
prefume  that  a  partial  palfy  had   affected  the  nerves 
diftributed  to  thofe  parts. 

By  his  will,  the  ufe  of  his  mufeum,  under  the  di- 
rection of  trustees,  devolves  to  his  nephew  Matthew 
Baillie.  B.  A.  and  in  cafe  of  his  death  to  Mr  Cruik* 
fhank  for  the  term  ofthirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  whole  collection  is  bequeathed  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Glafgow.  The  firm  of  eight  thoufand 
pounds  fterlingisleft  as  a  fund  for  the  fupport  and  aug- 
mentation of  the  collection. 

Dr  Hunter  was  regularly  Shaped,  but  of  a  Slender 
make,  and  rather  below  a  middle  Stature.  His  man- 
ner of  living  was  extremely  Simple  aud  frugal,  and 
the  quantity  of  his  food  was  fmall  as  Well  as  plain.  He 
was  an  early  rifer  ;  and  when  bufinefs  was  over,  was 
constantly  engaged  in  his  anatomical  purfuits,  or  in 
his  mufeum.  There  was  fomething  very  engaging  in 
his  manner  andaddreis  :  and  he  had  fuch  an  appearance 
of  attention  to  his  patients,  when  he  was  making  his 
inquiries,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  conciliate  their  confi- 
dence and  efteem.  In  conJiiltation  with  his  medical 
brethren,  hedelivered  his  opinions  with  diflidenceand 
candour.  In  familiar  conversation  he  was  cheerful  and 
unaffiiming.  As  a  teacher  of  anatomy  he  has  been 
long  and  defervedly  celebrated.  He  was  a  good 
orator  ;  and  having  a  clear  and  accurate  conception 
of  what  he  taught,  he  knew  how  to  place  in  di- 
stinct and  intelligible  points  of  view  the  moft  abftrufe 
fubjects  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology.  Among  other 
methods  of  explaining  and  illustrating  his  doctrines, 
he  ufed  frequently  to  introduce  fome  appoSite  flory  or 
cafe  that  had  occurred  to  turn  in  practice  ;  and  few 
men  had  acquired  a  more  interesting  fund  of  anec- 
dotes of  this  kind,  or  related  them  in  a  more  agreea- 
ble manner. 

HUNTING,  the  exercife  or  diverfion  of  purfuing 
four-footed  beafts  of  game.     See  the  article  Game. 

Four-footed  beafts  are  hunted  in  the  fields,  woods, 
and  thickets,  and  that  both  with  guns  and  gre- 
hounds. 

Birds,  on  the  contrary,  are  either  Shot  in  the  air, 

or 
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Hurting,  or  taken  with  nets  aHd  other  devices,  which  exercife 
is  called  fowling;  or  they  are  purfucd  and  taken  by 
birds  of  prey,  which  is  called  hawking.  Seethe  ar- 
ticles Fowling,  Haw  king,  Falconry,  Shooting, 
BiRD-Catching,  and  Decoy. 

F.  de  Launay,  profeflbr  of  the  French  laws,  has  an 
exprefs  treatife  of  hunting.  From  thofe  words  of 
God  to  Adam,  Gen.i.  26,  and  28.  and  to  Noah, 
Gen.  ix.  2,  3.  hunting  was  conliiered  as  a  right  de- 
volved or  made  over  to  man  ;  and  the  following  ages 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fcntiinetn.  Accord- 
ingly vie  find,  that  among  the  more  civilized  nations 
itmadeoneoftheir  diverfbns  ;  and  as  to  the  wilder  and 
more  barbarous,  it  ferved  them  with  food  and  necef- 
larics.  The  Roman  jurifprudence,  which  was  formed 
on  the  manners  of  the  tirfl  ages,  made  a  law  of  it, 
and  eftabli/hed  it  as  a  maxim,  that  as  the  natural  right 
of  things  which  have  no  mafter  belongs  to  the  firft 
pofieflbr,  wild  beafls,  birds,  and  fifhes,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  whofoever  can  take  them  firft. 

But  the  northern  nationsof  barbarians  who  over-ran 
the  Roman  empire,  bringing  with  them  a  ftronger 
taile  for  the  diversion,  and  the  people  being  nowpof- 
fefled  of  other  and  more  eafy  means  of  fubiiftence 
from  the  lands  and  pofleffions  of  thofe  they  had  van- 
quished, their  chief s,  and  leaders  began  to  appropriate 
the  right  of  hunting,  and,  inftead  of  a  natural  right, 
to  make  it  a  royal  one.  Thus  it  continues  to  this  day  ; 
the  right  of  hunting, in  Britain,  belonging  only  to  the 
king,  and  thofe  who  derive  it  from  him. 

The  hunting  ufed  by  the  ancients  was  much  like 
that  now  practifed  for  the  rein-deer  :  which  is  feldom 
hunted  at  force,  or  with  hounds  ;  but  only  drawn  with 
a  blood-hound,  and  foreftalled  with  nets  and  engines. 
Thus  did  they  with  all  beafts  ;  whence  a  dog  is  never 
commended  by  them  for  opening  before  he  has  disco- 
vered where  the  bead  lies.  Hence,  they  were  not  in 
any  manner  curious  as  to  the  mufic  of  their  hounds,  or 
the  composition  of  their  kennel  or  pack  either  for 
deepnefs,  loudnefs,  or  fweetnefs  of  cry,  which  is  a 
principal  point  in  the  hunting  of  our  days.  Their 
huntfmen,  indeed,  wereaccuftomed  to  ihout  and  make 
a  great  noife  as  Virgil  obferves  in  the  third  of  his 
Georgics  :  Ingentum  claviore  prev/ss  adretia  cervum. 
But  that  confufion  was  only  to  bring  the  deer  to  the 
nets  laid  for  him. 

The  Sicilian  way  of  hunting  had  fomething  in  it 
very  extraordinary — The  nobles  or  gentry  being  in- 
formed which  way  a  herd  of  deer  pafied,  gave  notice 
to  one  another,  and  appointed  a  meeting  ;  everyone 
bringing  with  him  a  crofs  bow  or  a  long-bow,  and  a 
bundle  o;  ftaves  Ihod  with  iron,  the  heads  bored,  with 
a  cord  palling  through  them  all :  thus  provided,  they 
came  to  the  herd,  and  cafting  tnemfelves  about  in  a 
large  ring,  furrounded  the  deer. — Then,  each  taking 
his^ftand,  unbound  his  faggot,  fet  up  his  flake,  and 
tied  the  end  of  the  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour, 
at  the  diftance  of  ten  feet  from  one  another. — Then 
taking  feathers,  died- in  crimfon,  and  fattened  on  a 
thread, .they  tied  them  to  the  cord  ;  lo  thai  with  the 
leafl    breath    of  wind   they    would  whirl  round. — 
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Which  done,  the  perfons  who  kept  the  ftands  with-  Uontn 
drew,  and  hid  themfelves  in  the  next  covert.  Then 
the  chief  ranger  entering  within  the  line  with  hounds 
to  draw  after  theherd,  roufed  the  game  with  their  cry  j 
which  flying  towards  the  line,  were  turned  off,  and, 
ftill  gazing  on  the  Giaking  and  Alining  feathers,  wan- 
dered about  as  if  kept  in  with  a  real  wall  or  pale.  The 
ranger  ftill  purfued,  and  calling  every  per  foil  by  name 
as  he  paired  by  their  ftmd,  commanded  him  to  moot 
the  firft,  third,  or  lixth,  as  he  pleafed  :  and  if  any  of 
them  milled,  or  tingled  out  another  than  that  afligned 
him,  it  was  counted  a  grievous  difgrace.  Byl'uch 
means,  as  they  palled  by#e  feveral  ftations,  the 
whole  herd  was  killed  by  the  feveral  hands.  Pier. 
Hieroglyphic,  lib.vii.  cap.  6. 

Hunting  formed  the  greateft  part  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  probably  of  the 
Britons  alfo,   when  they  were  net  engaged  in  war. 
We  areinformed  by  fome  ancient  hiftorians,  that  this 
was  the  cafe  even  as  late  as  the  third  century  with  the 
unconqucred  Britons  who  lived  beyond  Adrian's  wall  ; 
nay,  that  they  fublifted  chiefly  by  the  prey  they   took 
in  this  way.     The  great  attachment  fhown  by  all  the 
Celtic  nations  to  hunting,  however,  proceeded  molt 
probahly  from  its  being  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to 
war.  Thus  their  youth  acquired  that  courage,  ftrength, 
fwiftnefs,  and  dexterity  in  handling  their  arms,  which 
made  them  fo  formidable  in  time  of  war  to  their  ene- 
mies.    Thus   alfo  they  freed  the  country  from  many 
mifchievous  animals  which   abounded  in  the  forefts, 
furniftiing  themfelves  alfo  with  materials  for  thofe  feafls 
which  feem  to  have  conftituted  their  greateft  pleafure. 
The  young  chieftains  had  thuslikewife  an  opportunity 
of  paying  court  to  their  miflrefles,  by  difplaying  their 
bravery  and  agility,  and  making  them  prefents  of  their 
game  ;  nay,  fo  ftrong  and  univerfal  was  the  paffion  for 
hunting  among  the  ancient  Britons,  that  young  ladies 
of  thehigheft  quality  and  greateft  beauty  fpent  much 
of  their  time  in  the  chace.  They  employed  much  the 
fame  weapons  in  hunting  that  they  did   in  war,  viz. 
long  fpears,  javelins,  and  bows  and  arrows  ;  having 
alfo  great  numbers  of  dogs  to  aflift    them  in  finding 
and  purfuing  their  game.     Thefe  dogs,  we  are  alio 
told,  were  much  admired  among  other  nations,  on  ac- 
countof  their  fwiftnefs,  ftrength,  fiercenefs,  and  ex- 
quifite  fenfe  of  fmelling.     They  were  of  feveral  diffe- 
_rent  kinds,  called  by  different  names,  and  formed  a 
confiderable  article  of  commerce.     They  are  highly 
valued  by  all  the  Celtic  nations',  infomuch  that  forue 
very  comical  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  thofe  who 
were  convicted  of  ftealing  them  (a).  From  the  poems 
of  Olfian  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Britons  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  catching  birds  with  hawks 
trained  for  that  purpofc  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  been 
abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  method  of  catching  fiih;  for 
there  is  notafingle  allunon  to  this  art  in  all  the  works 
of  that  venerable  bard.  Their  ignorance  of  this  art  is 
both  confirmed  and  accounted  for  by  Dio  Niceus,  who 
aifures  us,  that  the  ancient  Britons  never   lafted  fifh, 
though  they  had  innumerable  multitudes  in  their  feas, 
rivers,  and  lakes.  "  By  the  by  (faysDr  Henry),  we 
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(a)  Si  quis  canumveltraum  aut  fegutium  vel  pe'trancltrin,  pnefumferit  involare,  jitbemus  ut  convicttis,  co- 
ram omnipopv.lo,  poiteriora  ipfms  ofcuktrr. 
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Hunting,  may  obferve  that  this  agreement  between  the  poems 
~~~/  oi'Oiiiau  andtheGreck  iuftorian,  in  a  circumftance  fo 
lingular,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the  genuine  antiquity 
of  theJ'e  poems,  and  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
were  not  foil!  informed  about  the  affairs  and  manners 
of  the  ancient  Britons  as  fome  have  imagined.'' 

The  Mexicans,  whatever  imbecility  may  be  impu- 
ted to  them  in  other  reflects,  were  very  dexterous  in 
hunting.  They  ufed  bows  and  arrows,  darts,  nets, 
fnares,  and  a  kind  of  tubes  named,, carbottane,  through 
which  they  fhot  by  blowing  out  little  balls  at  birds. 
T  hofe  which  the  kings  and  great  men  made  ufe  of 
were  cu:ioutly  carved  au#painted,  and  liktwife  adorn- 
ed with  gold  and  filvcr.  Beiides  theexercife  of  the 
chace  which  private  individuals  took  either  foramufe- 
ment  or  to  provide  food  for  thcmfelves,  there  were  ge- 
neral hunting-matches,  foinetimes  appointed  by  the 
king  ;  at  others,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  provide 
plenty  of  victims  for  facrifkes.  A  large  wood,  gene- 
rally that  ofZacatapec,  not  far  diftant  from  the  ca- 
pital, was  pitched  upon  as  the  fcene  of  thefe  grand 
hunting-matches.  Here  they  chofe  the  place  beft 
adapted  for  fetting  a  great  number  of  fnares  and 
nets.  The  wood  was  inclofed  by  fome  thoufands 
of  hunters,  forming  a  circle  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
miles,  accordingto  thenumberof  animals  they  intend- 
ed to  take.  Fire  was  then  fet  to  the  grafs  in  a  great 
number  of  places,  and  a  terrible  noife  made  with 
drums,  horns,  fhouting,  and  whiftling.  The  hunters 
gradually  contracted  their  circle,  continuing  the  noife 
till  the  game  were  inclofed  in  a  very  fmallfpace.  They 
werethen  killed  or  taken  infnares,or  with  thehands  of 
the  hunters.  The  number  of  animals  taken  or  deftroyed 
on  thefe  occafions  was  fo  great,  that  the  firft  Spanifh 
viceroy  of  Mexico  would  not  believe  it  without  ma- 
king the  experiment  himfelf.  The  place  chofenforhis 
hunting-match  was  a  great  plain  in  the  country  of  the 
Otomies,  lying  between  the  villages  of  Xilotepecand 
S.  Giovani  del  Rio  ;  the  Indians  being  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  their  ufual  cuftoms  in  the  times  of 
their  paganifm.  The  viceroy,  attended  by  a  vafl  re- 
tinue of  Spaniards,  repaired  to  the  place  appointed, 
where  accommodations  were  prepared  for  theminhou- 
fes  of  wood  erected  for  the  purpofe.  A  circle  of  more 
than  i  j  miles  was  formed  byn,ooo  Otomies,  who 
ftarted  fuch  a  quantity  of  game  on  the  plain,  that  the 
viceroy  was  quite  aftonifhed,  and  commanded  the  grea- 
terpart  of  them  tc  be  fet  at  liberty,  which  was  accor- 
dingly done.  The  number  retained,  however,  was 
ftill  incredibly  great,  were  it  notattefted  by  a  witnefs 
of  the  higheft  credit.  On  this  occaiion  upwards  of  600 
deer  and  wild  goats,  100  cajotes,  with  a  furprifing 
number  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  other  fmaller  animals. 
The  plain  ftill  retains  the  Spanifh  name  Cazadero, 
which  fignifies  the  "place  of  the  chace." 

The  Mexicans,  befides  the  ufual  methods  of  the 
chace,  had  particular  contrivances  for  catching  certain 
animals.  Thus,  to  catch  young  affes,  they^made  a 
fmall  fire  in  the  woods,  putting  among  the  burning 
coals  a  particular  kind  of  ftone  named  cacalottl tl  raven 
or  black  fcone,''  which  burfts  with  aloud  noife  when 
heated.  The  fire  was  covered  with  earth,  a  little 
maize  laid  around  it.  The  affes  quickly  alTem bled  with 
their  young,  in  order  to  feed  upon  the  maize  ;  but 
while  they  were  thus  employed,  the  ftone  burft,  and 


feared  away  the  old  ones  by  the  explofion,  while  the  Hunting. 
young  ones,  unable  to  fly,  were  carried  off  by  the'  v/~ ~ ' 
hunters.  Serpents  were  taken  even  by  the  hands, 
feizing  them  intrepidly  by  the  neck  with  one  hand, 
and  fewing  up  their  mouths  with  the  other.  This  me- 
thod is  ftill  pracfifed.  They  fhowed  the  greateft  dex- 
terity in  tracing  the  fteps  of  wild  beafts,  even  when 
an  European  could  not  have  difcerned  the  fmalleft 
print  of  their  feet.  The  Indian  method,  however, 
was  by  obfervingfometim.es  the  herbs  or  leaves  broken 
down  by  their  feet ;  fometimes  the  drops  of  blood  which 
fell  from  them  \\ hen  wounded.  It  is  faid  that  fome  of 
the  American  Indians  fhow  ftill  greater  dexterity  in 
difcovering  the  tracts  of  their  enemies,  which  to  an 
European  would  be  altogether  imperceptible. 

Hunting  was  a  favourite,  diverfiou  of  the  great  and 
bloody  conqueror  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  we  can  apply 
the  word  diverfiou  to  a  monfter  whofe  mind  was  fet 
upon  the  destruction  of  his  own  fpecies,  and  who  only 
endeavoured  to  make  the  murderof  brutes  fubfervient 
to  that  of  men,  by  keeping  his  foldiers  in  a  kind  of 
warfare  with  the  beafts  when  they  had  no  human  ene- 
mies to  contend  with.  His  expeditions  were  conduct- 
ed on  a  plan  fnnilar  to  that  of  the  Mexicans  already 
mentioned  ;  and  were  no  doubt  attended  with  ftill 
greater  fuccefs,  as  his  numerous  army  could  inclofe  a 
much  greater  fpace  than  all  the  Indians  whom  the 
Spanifh  viceroy  could  mufter.  The  Eaft  Indian  princes 
ftill  fhow  the  fame  inclination  to  the  chace  ;  and  Mr 
Blane,  who  attended  the  hunting  excurfions  of  Afoph 
Ul  Dowlah  vifir  of  the  Mogul  empire  and  nabob  of 
Oude  in  1 785  and  1 786,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  method  practifed  on  this  occafion. 

The  time  chofen  for  the  hunting  party  is  about  the 
beginning  of  December ;  and  thediverfionis  continued 
till  the  heats,  which  commence  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  oblige  them  to  flop.  During  this  time  a  cir- 
cuit of  between  400  and  600  miles  is  generally  made^ 
the  hunters  bending  their  courfe  towards  the  fkirts 
of  the  northern  mountains,  where  the  country  is  wild 
and  uncultivated.  The  vifir  takes  along  with  him 
not  only  his  court  and  feraglio,  but  a  great  part  of 
theinhabitantsofhiscapital.  Hisimmediate attendants 
may  amount  to  about  2000 ;  but  befides  thefe  he.  is  alfo 
followed  by  500  or  600  horfe,  and  feveral  battalions 
of  regular  fepoys  with  their  field  pieces.  Four  or  five 
hundred  elephants  are  alfo  carried  along  with  him ;  of 
which  fome  are  ufed  for  riding,  others  for  fighting, 
and  fome  for  clearing  the  jungles  and  forefts  of  the 
game.  About  as  many  fumpter  horfe s  of  the  beauti- 
ful Perfian  and  Arabian  breeds  are  carried  along  with 
him.  A  great  many  wheel  carriages  drawn  by  bul- 
locks likewife  attend,  which  are  ufed  chiefly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  women  ;  fometimes  alfo  he  has  an 
Englifh  chaife  or  two,  and  fometimes  a  chariot;  but 
all  thefe  as  well  as  the  horfes  are  merely  for  fhow,  the 
vifir  himfelf  never  ufing  any  other  conveyance  than 
an  elephant,  or  fometimes  when  fatigued  or  indifpofed 
a  palanquin.  The  animals  ufed  in  the  fport  arc  prin- 
cipally gre-hounds,  of  which  there  may  be  about  300  j 
he  has  alfo  about  200  hawks,  and  a  few  trained  leo- 
pards for  hunting  deer.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  markfmen,  whofe  profeflion  it  is  too  fhoot  deer; 
with  many  fowlers,  who  provide  game  ;  as  none  of 
the  natives  of  India  know  how  to  fhoot  g:une  with 
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Hunting,  fmall  mot,  or  to  hunt  with  flow  hounds.  A  vaftnum- 
~~*~"  ber  of  matchlocks  are  carried  along  with  the  company 
with  many  Englith  pieces  of  various  kinds,  40  or  50 
pairs  of  piltols,  bows  and  arrows,  befides  (words,  dag- 
gers, andfabres  without  number.  There  are  alfo  nets 
or. various  Kinds,  fome  for  quail,  and  others  very  large, 
for  Sitting,  whichare  carried  alongwith  him  upon  ele- 
phants, attended  byfifhermen,  fo  as  always  to  be  ready 
for  throwing  into  any  river  or  lake  that  may  be  met 
with.  Every  article  that  can  contribute  to  luxury  or 
pleafure  is  likewife  carried  along  with  the  army.  A 
great  many  carts  are  loaded  with  the  Ganges  water, 
and  even  ice  is  tranfported  for  cooling  the  drink.  The 
fruits  of  the  feafon  and  frefh  vegetables  are  daily  fent 
to  him  from  his  gardens  by  bearers  flationed  at  the 
diftance  of  every  ten  miles  ;  by  which  means  each  ar- 
ticle is  conveyed  day  or  night  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour.  Befides  the  animals  already  mentioned,  there 
are  alfp  fighting  antelopes,  buffaloes,  and  rams  in  great 
numbers  ;  alfo  icveral  hundred  pigeons,  fome  fighting 
cocks,  with  a  vail  variety  of  parrots,  nightingales,  &c. 

To  complete  the  magnificence  or  extravagance  of 
this  expedition,  there  is  always  a  large  bazar,  or  mo- 
ving town  which  attends  the  camp;  coniifting  of 
ihopkeepers,  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  money- 
changers, dancing-women  ;  fo  that,  on  the  moft  mo- 
derate calculation,  the  whole  number  of  people  in  his 
camp  cannot  be  computed  at  fewer  than  20,000.  The 
nabob  himfelf,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  camp, 
are  provided  with  double  fets  of  tents  and  equipage, 
which  are  always  fent  on  the  day  before  to  the  place 
to  which  he  intends  to  go  ;  and  this  is  generally  eight 
or  ten  miles  in  whatever  direction  moft  game  is  ex 
pecked ;  fo  that  by  the  time  he  has  finifhed  his  fport 
in  the  morning,  he  finds  his  whole  camp  ready  pitch- 
ed for  his  reception. 

The  nabob,  with  the  attending  gentlemen,  proceed 
In  a  regular  moving  court  or  durbar,  and  thus  they 
keep  converfing  together  and  looking  out  for  game. 
A  great  many  foxes,  hares,  jackals,  and  fometimes 
deer,  are  picked  up  by  the  dogs  as  they  pafs  along: 
the  hawks  are  carried  immediately  before  the  ele- 
phants, and  let  fly  at  whatever  game  is  fprung  for  them, 
which  is  generally  partridges,  buftards,  quails,  and 
different  kinds  of  herons ,  thefe  lafl  affording  excellent 
fport  with  the  falcons  or  fharp-winged  hawks.  Wild 
boars  are  fometimes  ftarted,  and  either  fhot  or  run 
down  by  the  dogs  and  horfemen.  Hunting  the  tyger, 
however,  is  looked  upon  as  the  principal  diveriion, 
and  the  difcovery  of  one  of  thefe  animals  is  accounted 
a  matter  of  great  joy.  The  cover  in  which  the  tyger 
is  found  is  commonly  long  grafs,  or  reed,  of  fuch.  an 
height  as  frequently  to  reach  above  the  elephants ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  find  him  in  fuch  a  place,  as  he  com- 
monly endeavours  either  to  ileal  off,  or  lies  fo  clofe  to 
the  ground  that  he  cannot  be  roufed  till  the  elephants 
are  almofl  upon  him.  He  then  roars  and  fkulks  away, 
but  is  fhot  at  as  foon  as  he  can  be  feen  :  it  being  gene- 
rally contrived  thatthe  nabob  fhall  have  the  compli- 
ment of  firing  firfl.  If  he  be  not  difabled,  the  tyger 
continues  to  fkulk  along,  followed  by  the  line  of  ele- 
phants; the  nabob  and  others  fhooting  at  him  as  of- 
ten ashe  can  be  feen  till  befalls.  The  elephants  theni- 
felves  are  very  much  afraid  of  this  terrible  animal,  and 
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as.foon  as  theybegin  to  fmell  him  and  hcarhimgro  wl ,  IUdOjij. 
generally  attempting  to  turn  aw  ay  fronu he  place  where  — *~— 
he  is.  When  the  tyger  can  he  traced  to  a  particular 
fpot,  the  elephants  are  difpofed  of  in  a  circle  round 
him  ;  in  which  cafe  he  will  at  Lift  make  a  defperatc 
attack,  fpringing  upon  the  elephant  thai  is  nearcft, 
and  attempting  to  tear  him  with  kis  tee  h  or  his  claw,. 
Some,  but  very  few,  of  the  elephants  can  be  brought 
to  attack  the  tyger  ;  and  this  they  do  by  curling  u  1 
their  tru.n>s undcit'ieirmouths,.and  then  attempting  {0 
tofs,  or  otherwife  deflroy  him  with  their  tufks,  or  to 
crulh  him  with  their  feet  or  knees.  It  is  confldered 
as  good  iport  to  kill  one  tyger  in  a  day  5  ihpugh  fome- 
times, when  a  female  is  met  with  her  young  one's,  tv,  a 
or  three  will  be  killed. 

The  other  objects  of  purfuit  in  thefe  excurfions  arc 
wild  elephants,  buffaloes,  rhinocerofes.  Our  au- 
thor was  prefent  at  the  hunn'ng  of  a  wild  elephant  of 
vail  fize  and  flrength.  An  attempt  was  made  to  take 
him  alive  by  furrounding  him  with  tame  elephants 
while  he  was  kept  at  bay  by  crackers  and  other  fire- 
works ;  but  he  conftanily  eluded  every  effort  of  this 
kind.  Sometimes  the  drivers  of  the  tame  elephants, 
got  fo  near  him,  that  they  threw  flrong  ropes  over 
his  head,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  him  by  faflening 
them  around  trees  ;  but  he  conftantly  mapped  the 
ropes  like  pack-threads,  and  purfued  his  way  to  the 
forefl.  Some  of  theflrongefl  and  moft  furious  of  the 
fighting  elephants  were  then  brought  up  to  engage 
him;  but  he  attacked  them  with  fucn  fury  that  they 
were  all  obliged  to  defift.  In  his  flruggle  with  one  of 
them  he  broke  one  of  his  tufks,  and  the  broken  piece, 
whichjWas  upwards  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  fblid 
ivory,  flew  up  into  the  air  feveral  yards  above  their 
heads.  Orders  were  now  given  to  ktil  him,  as  it  ap- 
peared impofTible  to  take  him  alive  ;  bur  even  this  was 
not  accomplifhed  without  the  greateil  difficulty.  He 
twice  turned  and  attacked  the  party  who  purfued  him; 
and  in  one  of  thefe  attacks  flruck  the  elephant  oblique- 
ly on  which  the  prince  rode,  threw  him  upon  his  fide, 
but  then  palled  on  without  offering  farther  injury.  At 
lafl  he  fell  dead,  after  having  received  as  was  fup- 
pofed  upwards  of  1000  balls  into  his  body. 

Notwithflanding  the  general  paffion  amongft  moft  na- 
tions for  hunting,  however,  it  has  by  many  been  deem- 
ed an  exercife  inconiiftent  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity. The  late  king  of  Pruffia  exprefled  himfelf  on 
this  fubject  in  the  following  manner.  '*  The  chace 
is  one  of  the  moft  fenftial  of  pleafures,  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  body  are  ftrongly  exerted,  but  thofe 
of  the  mind  are  unemployed.  It  is  an  cxercifa 
which  makes  the  limbs  ftrong,  a&ive,  and  pliable; 
but  leaves  the  head  without  improvement.  It  conhfts 
in  a  violent  dclire  in  the  purfuit,  and  the  indulgence 
of  a  cruel  pleafure  in  the  death  of  the  game.  1  am 
convinced,  that  man  is  more  cruel  and  favage  than  any 
beaft  of  prey :  Wc  exercife  the  dominion  given  us  over 
thefe  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  moft  tyrannical  man- 
ner. If  we'pretend  to  any  fu period ty  over  the  beafts, 
it  ought  certainly  to  con  fill  inreafon  ;  but  we  commonly 
find  that  the  moft  paffionate  lovers  of  the  chace  re- 
nounce this  privilege,  and  convene  only  with  their 
dogs,  horfes,  and  other  irrational  animals.  This  ren- 
ders them  wild  and  unfeeling;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  cannot  be  very  merciful  to  the  human  fpecies. 

For 
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Hunting,  For  a  man  who  can  in  cold  blood  torture  a  poor  inno- 
*!m    '  cent  animal,  cannot  feel  much  companion  for  the  dif- 
trefTcs  of  his  own  fpecies.   And,  belides,  can  the  chace 
be  a  proper  employment  for  a  thinking  mind  ?" 

The  arguments  ufed  by  his  majefty  againfl  hunting 
feem  indeed  to  be  much  confirmed  by  confidering  the 
various  nations  who  have  moll  addicted  tliemfelves  to 
it.  Thefe,  as  mull  be  feen,  from  what  has  already  been 
faid,  were  all  barbarous;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Nimrod,  the  firit  great  hunter  of  whom  we  have  any 
account,  was  likewife  the  firft  who  opprefTed  and  en- 
llaved  his  own  fpecies.  As  nations  advanced  in  civi- 
lization, it  always  became  necefTary  to  reftrain  by  law 
the  inclination  of  the  people  for  hunting.  This  was 
done  by  the  wife  legiflator  Solon,  left  the  Athenians 
fhould  neglecl  the  mechanic  arts  on  its  account.  The 
Lacedemonians,  on  the  contrary,  indulged  chemfelves 
in  this  diverfion  without  controul;  but  they  were  bar- 
barians, and  moft  cruelly  opprefTed  thofe  whom  they 
had  in  their  power,  as  is  evident  from  their  treatment 
of  the  Helots.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  Egyptians, 
Perfians,  and  Scythians;  all  of  whom  delighted  in  war, 
and  opprefTed  their  own  fpecies.  The  Romans  on  the 
other  hand,  who  were  fomewhat  more  civilized,  were  • 
lefs  addicted  to  hunting.  Even  they,  however,  were 
exceedingly  barbarous,  and  found  it  neceffary  to  make 
death  and  ilaughter  familiar  to  their  citizens  from  their 
infancy.  Hence  their  diverlions  of  the  amphitheatre 
and  circus,  where  the  hunting  of  wild  beafts  was  fhown 
in  the  moft  magnificent  and  cruel  manner ;  not  to 
mention  their  ftill  more  cruel  fports  of  gladiators,  &c. 

In  two  cafes  only  does  it  feem  poflible  to  reconcile 
the  practice  of  hunting  with  humanity:  viz.  either 
when  anuncultivated  country  is  over-run  with  noxious 
animals ;  or  when  it  is  neceffary  to  kill  wild  animals 
for  food.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  noxious  animals  are 
killed  becaufethey  tliemfelves  would  do  foif  they  were 
allowed  to  live  ;  but  if  we  kill  even  a  lion  or  a  tyger 
merely  for  the  pleafure  of  killing  him,  we  are  undoubt- 
edly chargeable  with  cruelty.  In  like  manner,  our  mo- 
dern fox-hunters  exprefsly  kill  foxes,  not  in  order  to 
deftroy  the  breed  of  thefe  noxious  animals,  but  for  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  them  exert  all  their  power  and  cun- 
ning to  fave  their  lives,  and  then  beholding  them  torn 
in  pieces  after  bemghalf  dead  with  fatigue.  This  re- 
finement in  cruelty,  it  feems,  is  their  favourite  diver- 
fion ;  and  it  is  accounted  a  crime  for  any  perfon  to 
deftroy  thefe  animals  in  felf-defence,  as  appears  from 
the  following  pafTage  in  Mr  Beckford's  treatife  on 
hunting.  "  Beildes  the  digging  of  foxes,  by  which 
method  many  young  ones  are  taken  and  old  ones de- 
ftroyed, traps,  •  &c.  are  too  often  fatal  to  them.  Far- 
mers for  their  lambs  '(which,  by  the  bye,  few  foxes 
ever  kill),  gentlemen  for  their  game,  and  old  women 
for  iheir  poultry,  are  their  inveterate  enemies.  In  the 
country  where  I  live,  moft  of  the  gentlemen  arefportf- 
men  ;  and  even  ihofe  who  are  not,  fhow  every  kind 
of  attention  to  thofe  who  are.  I  am  forty  it  is  other- 
wife  with  you  ;  and  that  your  old  gouty  neighbour 
fhould  deftroy  your  foxes,  I  muft  own  concerns  me.  I 
know  fomegentlemcn,  who,  when  a  neighbour  hsdde- 
ftroyed  all  their  foxes,and  thereby  prevented  them  from 
purfuing  a  favourite  amufement,  loaded  a  cart  with  fp.  - 
niels,  and  went  altogether  and  deftroyed  his  phea- 
iants.     I  think  thty  might  have  called  this  very  pro- 


perly lex  talionis  :  and  it  had  the  defired  effect ;  for  as    Hunting, 
the  gentleman  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  fight  them  ^— v— 
all,  he  took  the  wifer  method,   he  made  peace  with 
them.     He  gave  an  order  that  no  more  foxes  fhould 
be  deftroyed,  and  they  never  afterwards  killed  any 
of  his  pheafants." 

In  the  firft  voflimc  of  the  Manchefter  Tranfa&ions 
we  have  a  diiTcrtation  upon  the  diverfion  of  hunting, 
fhooting,  &c.  as  compatible  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity. One  argument  ufed  by  the  author  is,  that 
death  is  no  poiitive  evil  to  brutes.  "  It  would  per- 
haps (fays  he)  be  too  hafty  an  afTertion  to  affirm,  that 
death  is  no  evil  to, brutes.  We  are  not  competent  to 
determine  whether  their  exiftence,  like  our  own,  may 
not  extend  to  fome  future  mode  of  being,  or  whether 
the  prefent  limited  fphere  is  all  in  which  they  are  in- 
tercfted.  On  fo  fpeculative  a  queftion  little  can  be 
advanced  with  precifioil  ;  nor  is  it  neceffary  for  the 
invefligation  of  the  fubject  before  us.  If  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  reafon  from  what  we  know,  it  may  be  fafely 
conjectured,  that  death  to  brutes  is  nopofuive  evil :  we 
have  no  reafon  to  believe  they  are  endowed  with  fore- 
fight  ;  and  therefore,  even  admitting  that  with  them 
the  pleafures  of  life  exceed  its  pains  and  cares,  in 
terminating  their  exiftence,  they  only  fuffera  priva- 
tion of  pleafure." 

On  this  extraordinary  piece  of  reafoning  we  may 
obferve,  that  it  would  hold  much  more  againft  the  hu- 
man fpecies  than  againft  the  brutes.  There  are  few 
amongft  us  willing  to  allow  that  the  pleafures  we  en- 
joy are  equivalent  to  our  pains  and  cares ;  death  there- 
fore muft  be  to  us  a  relief  from  pain  and  mifery,  while 
to  the  brutes  it  is  a  privation  of  pleafure.  Hence,  if 
it  be  no  pofitive  evil  for  a  brute  to  fuffcr  death,  to  a 
man  it  muft  be  a  pofitive  good  :  add  to  which,  that  a 
man  lives  in  hope  of  an  endlefs  and  gloriouslife,  while 
a  brute  has  no  fuch  hope  ;  fo  that,  if  to  kill  a  brute, 
on  our  author's  principles  be  no  cruelty,  to  kill  a  man 
muft  be  an  act  of  tendernefs  and  mercy  ! 

Another  argument,  no  lefs  inconclufive,  is  our  au- 
thor's fuppofing  that  death  from  difeafe  is  much  more 
to  be  dreaded  in  a  brute  than  a  violent  death.  Were 
brutes  naturally  in  as  helplefs  a  ftate  as  man,  no  doubt 
their  want  of  fupport  from  fociety  in  cafes  where 
they  are  attacked  by  ficknefs,  would  be  very  deplo- 
rable ;  but  it  muft  be  confidered  that  the  parallel 
betwixt  the  two  fpecies  is  in  this  refpect  by  no  means 
fair.  A  brute  has  every  where  its  food  at  hand, 
and  is  naturally  capable  of  refuting  ihe  inclemencies 
of  the  weather  ;  but  man  has  not  only  a  natural  inabi- 
lity to  procure  food  for  himfelf  in  the  way  that  the 
brutes  do,  but  is,  beiides,  very  tender  and  incapable 
of  refilling  the  inclemency  of  the  air.  Hence,  a  man 
unallifted  by  fociety  muft  very  foon  perifh  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  it  would  be  much  more  merciful  for  people  to 
kill  one  another  at  once,  than  to  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  of  fociety,  as  is  too  frequently  done  in  various 
ways  needlefs  to  be  mentioned  at  prefent.  A  brute, 
however,  has  nothing  to  fear.  As  long  as  its  ftomach. 
can  receive  food,  nature  offers  an  abundant  fupply.  One 
that  feeds  upon  grafs  has  it  always  within  reach;  and 
a  carnivorous  one  will  content  itfelf  with  worms  or  in- 
fects, which,  as  long  as  it  is  able  to  crawl  it  can  ftill 
make  a  fhift  to  provide  ;  but  fo  totally  helplefs  is  man 
when  left  to  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  weaknefs,  that  many 
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Wanting,    barbarous  nations  have  looked  upon  the  killing  of  their 
*— -v —  old  and  infirm  people  to  be  an  act  of  mercy. 

Equally  unhapy  is  our  author  in  his  other  argu- 
ments, that  the  quick  tranfition  from  a  ftate  ofp'er- 
fect  health  to  death  mitigates  the  feverity.  The  tran- 
fition is  not  quick.  The  fportfmen  eftimate  their  di- 
veriion  by  the  length  of  the  chafe,  and  during  all  that 
time  the  creature  muft  be  under  the  flrongcft  agonies 
of  terror  ;  and  what  perfon  of  humanity  is  there  who 
muft  not  feel  for  an  animal  in  this  lituation  ?  All  this 
is  afTented  to  by  our  author,  who  fays,  "  Hard  is  the 
heart  who  does  not  commiferate  the  fufferer."  Is  not 
this  an  acknowledgement  on  his  part,  that  before  a 
perfon  can  become  a  thorough  fportfman,  he  muft 
harden  his  heart,  and  ftiflc  thofe  amiable  fenfations  of 
compaihon,  which  on  all  occalious  ought  te  be  encou* 
raged  towards  every  creature,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe  no  necellity  is  or  can 
be  pretended,  If  a  gentleman  choofes  to  regale  him- 
felf with  venifon  of  any  kind,  he  may  breed  animals 
for  thepurpofe.  We  call  Domitian  cruel,  becaufe  he 
took  pleafure  in  catching  flies,  and  ftabbing  them  with 
a  bodkin.  A  butcher  is  excluded  from  fitting  on  a 
jury  on  account  of  his  being  accuilomed  to  lights  which 
are  deemed  inhuman;  but  whether  it  is  more  inhuman 
to  knock  down  an  ox  at  once  with  an  ax,  or  to  tear 
laim  in  pieces  with  dogs  (for  they  would  accomplifh 
the  purpofe  if  properly  trained),  muft  be  left  to  the 
fportfmen  to  determine. 

Laftly,  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  hunting,  that 
it  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  exhilaration 
of  the  fpirits,  feems  equally  fallacious  with  thereft.  It 
cannot  be  proved  thathunters  are  more  healthyor  long 
lived  than  other  people.  That  exercife  will  contribute 
to  theprefjrvation  of  health,  as  well  as  to  the  exhila- 
ration of  the  mind,  is  undoubted;  but  many  other  kinds 
of  exercife  will  do  this  as  well  as  hunting.  A  man 
may  ride  from  morning  to  night,  and  amufe  himfelf 
with  viewing  and  making  remarks  on  the  country 
through  which  he  panes  ;  and  furely  there  is  no  per- 
fon will  fay  that  this  exercife  will  tend  to  impair  his 
health  or  link  his  fpirits.  A  man  may  amufe  and 
exercife  himfelf  not  only  with  pleafure,  but  profit  alfo, 
in  many  different  ways,-  and  yet  not  accuftom  himfelf 
to  behold  the  death  of  animals  with  indifference.  Jt 
is  this  that  conftitutes  the  cruelty  of  hunting;  becaufe 
we  thus  wilfully  extinguilh  in  part  that  principle  natu- 
rally implanted  in  our  nature,  which  if  totally  eradi- 
cated would  fet  us  not  only  on  a  level  with  the  moft 
ferocious  wild  beafts,  but  perhaps  confiderably  below 
them ;  and  it  muft  always  be  remembered,  that  what- 
ever pleafure  terminates  in  death  is  cruel,  let  us  ufe 
as  many  palliatives  as  we  pleafe  to  hide  that  cruelty 
from  the  eyes  of  others,  or  evenfrom  our  own. 

The  gentlemen  and  maftersof  the  /port  have  invent- 
ed a  fet  of  terms  which  may  be  called  the  hunting- 
language.     The  principal  are  thofe  which  follow: 

i.  For  beafts  as  they  are  in  company. — They  fay,  a 
herdof  harts,  and  all  manner  of  deer.  A  bey  of  roes. 
&  founder  of  fwine.  A  rout  of  wolves.  A  richefs  of 
martens.  A  brace  or  leajh  of  bucks,  foxes,  or  hares. 
A  couple  of  rabbits  or  coneys. 

2.  For  their  lodging. — A  hart  is  faid   to  harbour. 
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A  buck  lodges.     A  roe  beds.     A  hare  feats  or  forms.   Htwtiaf. 

A  coney  fits.     A  fox  kennds.     A  mancu  trees.     An    "~ 

ottcr  -watches.  A  badger  earths.  A  boar  conches. — 
Hence,  to  exprefs  their  dillodging,  they,  f,y  Unh.ir- 
bour  the  hart.  Rotife  the  buck.  Start  the  hare,  Bolt 
the  coney.  Unkennel  the  fox.  Unlree  the  marten.  Vent 
the  otter.     Dig  the  badger.     Rear  the  boar. 

3.  For  their  noifc  at  rutting  time A   hart  belleth. 

A  buck  grow ns  or  troats.  A  roe  bJlovjs.  A  hare 
heats  or  taps.  An  otter  whines.  A  \v>ar  f  reams.  A  fox 
barks.  A  badger  fhrieks.  A  wolf  howls.  A  goat  rattles. 

4.  For  their  copulation. — A  hart  or  back  goes  to 
rut.  A  roe  goes  to  tourn.  A  boar  goes  to  brr,r. 
A  hare  or  coney  goes  to  buck.  A  fox  goes  to  clicktt- 
ting.  A  wolf  goes  to  match  or  make.  An  otter  hunt- 
eih  for  his  kind, 

5.  For  the  footing  and  treading. — Of  a  hart,  we 
fay  the  flot.  Of  abuck,  and  all  fallow-deer,  the  vievj. 
Of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs   and  icarce  vilible,   the 

foiling.  Of  a  fox,  the  print;  and  of  other  the  like  ver- 
min, the  footing.  Of  an  otter,  the  marks.  Of  a  boar, 
the  track.  The  hare,  when  in  open  litld,  is  faid  to 
fore:  when  fhe  winds  about  to  deceive  the  hounds,  fhe 
doubles;  when  fhe  bcatson  the  hard  highway,  and  her 
footing  comes  to  be  perceived,  fhe  pricket h:  in  mow, 
it  is  called  the  tract  of  a  hare. 

6.  The  tail  of  a  hart,  buck,  or  other  deer  is  call- 
ed the  fngle.  That  of  a  boar,  th<=.  wreath.  Of  a 
fox,  the  brufh  or  drag  ;  and  the  tip  at  the  end,  the 
chape.  Of  a  wolf,  the  jl  em.  Of  a  hare  and  coney, 
the  feu t . 

7.  The  ordure  or  excrement  of  a  hart  and  all  deer, 
is  called  fewmets  or  fewmifking.  Of  a>hare,  entiles, 
or  crotifmg.  Of  a  boar,  lejfes.  Of  a  fox,  the  biltiting; 
and  of  other  the  like  vermin,  the  fuants.  Of  an  ot- 
ter the  fpraints. 

8.  As  to  the  attire  of  deer,  or  parts  thereof,  thofe 
of  a  flag,  if  perfedt,are  the^r,  the  pearls,  the  little 
knobs  on  it,  the  beam,  the  gutters,  the  antler,  the  fur- 
antler,  royal,  fur-royal,  and  all  at  top  the  croches.  Of 
the  buck,  the  bur,  beam,  brow-antler,  black  antler,  ad- 
vancer, palm,  and  fpellers.  If  the  crotches  grow  in  the 
form  of  a  man's  hand,  it  is  called  a  palmed  head.  Head 
bearing  not  above  three  or  four,  and  the  croches  pla- 
ced aloft,  all  of  one  height,  are  called  crowned  heads. 
Heads  having  double  croches,  are  called  forked heads, 
becaufe  the  croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam 
like  forks. 

9.  They  fay,  a.  litter  of  cubs,  a  nejl  of  rabbits,  a 
fquirrel's  dray. 

10.  The  terms  ufed  in  refpect  of  the  dogs,  &c.  are 
as  follow. — Of  gre-hounds,  two  make  a  brace  ;  of 
hounds,  a  couple.  Of  gre  hounds,  three  make  aleajh; 
of  hounds  a  couple  and  half. — They  fay,  let  flip  a 
gre-hound ,  and,  caft  off  a  hound.  The  firing  wherein 
a  gre-hound  is  led,  is  called  a  leafh  ;  and  that  of  a 
hound,  a  lyome.  The  gre-hound  has  his  collar,  and 
the  hound  his  couples.  We  fay  a  kennel  of  hounds,  and 
a  pack  of  beagles. 

Hunting,  as  practifed  among  us  is  chiefly  per- 
formed with  dogs:  of  which  we  have  various  kinds, 
accomodated  to  the  different  kinds  ofgame,  as  hounds, 
gre-hounds,  blood-hounds,   terriers,  he.     See  Can  is, 

Hound,  &c. 
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Hunting,       In  the  kennels  or  packs  they  generally  rank  them 
under  the  heads  of  caterers,  drivers,  flyers,  tyers,  &c. 
On  forae  occaiions,  nets,fpears,  andinftrnments  for 
dig-gingthe  ground,  are  alio  required;  nor  is  the  hunt- 
ing-horn to  be  omitted. 

The  ufual  chafes  among  us  are,  the  hart,  buck,  roe, 
bare,  fox,  badger,  and  otter. — We  fhal4  here  give 
Something  of  what  relates  to  each  thereof,  fir  It  premi- 
ling  an  explanation  of  fome  general  terms  and  phrafes, 
more  immediately  ufed  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fport  it- 
felf ;  what  belongs  to  the  feveral  forts  of  game  in  par- 
ticular being  referved  for  the  refpeclive  articles. 

When  the  hounds,  then,  being  caft  off,  and  finding 
the  fcent  of  fome  game,  begin  to  open  and  cry  ;  they 
are  faid  to  challenge.  When  they  ard  too  bufy  ere 
the  fcent  be  good,  they  are  faid  to  babble.  When  too 
bufy  where  the  fcent  is  good,  to  bawl.  When  they 
run  it  endwife  orderly,  holding  in  together  merrily, 
and  making  it  good,  they  are  faid  to  be  ui  full  cry. 
When  they  run  along  without  opening  at  all,  it  is  call- 
ed running  mute. 

Whenfpaniels  open  in  the  firing,  or  a  gre-hound  in 
thecourfe,   they  are  faid  to  lap  ft. 

When  beagles  cry  and  bark  at  their  prey,  they  are 
faid  to  yearn. 

When  the  dogs  hit  the  fcent  the  contrary  way,  they 
are  faid  to  draw  amifs. 

When  they  take  frelh  fcent,  and  quit  the  former 
chafe  for  a  new  one,  it  is  called  hunting  change. 

When  they  hunt  the  game  by  the  heel  or  track,  they 
-are  faid  to  hunt  counter. 

When  the  chafe  goes  off,  and  returns  again,  tra- 
veling the  fame  ground,  it  is  called  hunting  the  foil. 
When  the  dogs  run  at  a  whole  herd  of  deer,  inftead 
©f  a  fingle  one,  it  is  called  running  riot. 

Dogsfet  in  readinefs  where  the  game  is  expected  to 
come  by,  and  cafh  off  after  the  other  hounds  are  pafs- 
ed,  are  called  a  relay.  If  they  be  caftoffcre  the  other 
dogs  be  come  up,  it  is  called  vauntlay. 

When,  finding  where  the  chafe  has  been,  they  make 
a  proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  it  it  is  called  a  blemijh. 
A  leffon  on  the  horn  to  encourage  the  hounds,  is 
named  a  call,  or  a  recheat.  That  blown  at  the  death 
of  a  deer,  is  called  a  tnort.  The  part  belonging  to  the 
dogs  of  any  chafe  they  have  killed,  is  the  reward. 
They  fay,  take  off 'a  deer's  lkin  ;  Jhip  or  cafe  a  hare, 
fox,  and  all  forts  of  vermin ;  which  is  done  by  begin- 
ning at  the  fnout,  and  turning  the  lkin  over  the  ears 
down  to  the  tail. 

Hunting  is  pradifed  in  a  different  manner,  and 
with  different  apparatus,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  beafts  which  are  hunted,  a  defcription  of  whom 
may  be  found  under  their  refpective  articles,  infra. 

With  regard  to  the  feafons,  that  for  hart  and  buck- 
hunting  begins  a  fortnight  after  midfummer,  and  lafts 
till  Holy-rood  day;  that  for  the  hind  and  doe,  begins 
on  Holy- rood  day,  and  lafls  till  Candlemas  ;  that  for 
fox  hunting  begins  at  Chriftmas,  and  holds  till  Lady- 
day  ;  that  for  roe  hunting  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and 
ends  at  Chriftmas;  hare-hunting  commences  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, and  lafts  till  the  end  of  February;  and  where 
the  wolf  and  boar  are  hunted,  the  feafon  for  each  be- 
gins at  Chriftmas,  the  firft  ending  at  Lady- day,  and 
the  latter  at  the  Purification. 

When  the  fportfmen  have  provided  themfelves  with 
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nets,  fpears,  and  a  hunting-horn  to  hold  the  dogs  to-  Hunting. 

gether,  and  likewife  with  inftruments  for  digging  the *> — 

ground, the  following directions  will  be  of  ufe  to  them 
in  the  purfuit  of  each  fort  of  game. 

Bager-HuxTi\G.  In  doing  this  you  muft  feek 
the  earths  and  burrows  where  he  lies,  and  in  a  clear 
moonfhine  night  go  and  ftop  all  the  burrows,  except 
one  or  two,  and  therein  place  fume  jacks,  faicened 
with  drawing  firings,  which  may  fhut  him  in  as  fooli 
as  he  ftraineth  the  bag.  Some  ufe  no  more  than  to 
fet  a  hoop  in  the  mouth  of  the  fack,  and  fo  put  it  into 
the  hole  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  badger  is  in  the  fack  and 
ftraineth  it,  the  fack  (lippeth  off"  the  hoop  and  follows 
him  to  the  earth,  fo  he  lies  tumbling  therein  till  he 
is  taken.  Thefe  lacks  or  bugs  being  thus  fet,  caft  off 
the  hounds,  beating  about  all  the  woods,  coppices, 
hedges,  and  tufts  round  about,  for  die  compaJs,  of  a 
mile  or  two  ;  and  what  badgers  are  abroad,  being  a- 
larmed  by  the  hounds,  will  foon  betake  themfelves  to 
their  burrows  ;  and,  obferve  that  lie  who  is  placed  to 
watch  the  facks,  mult  ftand  clofe  and  upon  a  clear 
wind;  otherwife  the  badger  will  difcover  him  and  will 
immediately  fiy  fome  other  way  into  his  burrow.  But 
if  the  hounds  can  encounter  him,  before  he  can  take  his 
fanctuary,  he  will  then  ftand  at  bay  like  a  boar,  and, 
make  good  fport,  grievoufly  biting  and  clawing  the 
dogs,  for  the  manner  of  their  fighting  is  lying  on  their 
backs,  ufing  both  teeth  and  nails;  and  by  blowing  up 
their  fkins  defend  themfelves  againft  all  bites  of  the 
dogs,  and  blows  of  the  men  upon  their  nofes.  And 
for  the  better  prefervation  of  your  dogs,  it  is  good 
to  put  broad  collars  about  their  necks  made  of  grey 
fkins. 

When  the  badger  perceives  his  terriers  to  begin  to 
yearn  him  in  his  burrow,  he  will  flop  the  hole  betwixt 
him  and  the  terriers,  and  if  they  ftill  continue  baying 
he  will  remove  his  couch  into  another  chamber  or  part 
of  the  burrow,  and  fo  from  one  to  another,  barrica- 
ding the  way  before  them,  as  they  retreat  until  they 
can  go  no  farther.  If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger 
out  of  his  burrow,  you  muft  be  provided  with  the 
fame  tools  as  for  digging  out  a  fox  ;  and  befides,  you 
fhould  have  a  pail  of  water  to  ren  elh  the  terriers,  when 
they  come  out  of  the  earth  -to  take  breath  and  cool 
themfelves.  It  will  alfo  be  neceifary  to  put  collars  of 
bells  upon  the  necks  of  your  terriers,  which  making 
a  noife  may  caufe  the  badger  to  bolt  out.  The  tools 
ufed  for  digging  out  the  badger,  being  troublefome 
to  be  carried  on  mens  backs,  may  be  brought  in  a  cart. 
In  digging,  you  muft  confider  the  iituation  of  the 
ground,  by  which  you  may  judge  where  the  chief  an- 
gles are  ;  for  elfc,  inftead  of  advancing  the  work,  you 
will  hinder  it.  In  this  order  you  may  befiege  them  in 
their  holds,  or  caftles  ;  and  may  Ueak  their  platforms 
parapets,  cafements,  and  work  to  them  with  mines  and 
countermines  untd  you  have  overcome  them. 

Having  taken  a  live  and  lufty  badger,  if  you  would 
make  fport,  carry  him  home  in  a  fack  and  turn  him 
out  in  your  court-yard,  or  fome  other  inclofed  place, 
and  there  let  him  be  hunted  and  worried  to  death  by 
your  hounds. 

There  are  the  following  profits  and  advantages  which 
accrue  by  killing  this  animal.  Their  fiefh,  blood,  and 
greafe,  though  they  are  not  good  food,  yet  are  very 
ufeful  for  phyficians  and  apothecaries  for  oils,  oint- 
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,   merits,  falves,  and  powdery  for  jhortnefs  of  breath,  the     to  be  hallooed  too  foon,  as  in  that  cafe  he  would  molt 

certainly  turn  back  again,  and  fpoil  all  the  fport 


cough  of  the  lungs,  for  the  (tone,  fprained  finews, 
colt-aches,  &c.  and  the  fkin  being  well  drefled,  is  very 
warm  and  good  for  old  people  who  are  troubled  with 
paralytic  diftempers. 

Boar-HuisTiKG.     See  Boar 

Buck-UuNTiNG.  Here  the  fame  hounds  and  me- 
thods  are  ufed  as  in  running  the  ftag  ;  and,  indeed, 
he  that  can  hunt  a  hart  or  ftag  well,  will  not  hunt  a 
buck  ill. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  chace,  the  game-keeper 
commonly  felects  a  fat  buck  out  of  the  herd,  which  he 
fhoots  in  order  to  maim  him,  and  then  he  is  run  down 
by  the  hounds. 

As  to  the  method  of  hunting  the  buck.  The  com- 
pany generally  go  out  very  early  for  the  benefit  of  the 
morning.  Sometimes  they  have  a  deer  ready  lodged  ; 
if  not,  the  coverts  are  drawn  till  one  is  roufed  :  or 
fometimes  in  a  park  a  deer  is  pitched  upon,  and  for- 
ced from  the  herd,  then  more  hounds  are  laid  on  to 
run  the  chace.  If  you  come  to  be  at  a  fault,  the  old 
ftaunch  hounds  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  you  re- 


Two  things  our  author  particularly  recommends,  viz. 
the  making  all  the  hounds  fleady,  and  making  them 
all  draw.  «  Many  huntfmen  (fays  he)  are  iond  of 
having  them  at  their  horfe's  heels  ;  but  they  never  can 
get  fo  well  or  fo  foon  together  as  when  they  fpread 
the  cover  ;  befides,  I  have  often  known,  when  there 
have  been  only  a  few  finders,  that  they  have  found 
their  fox  gone  down  the  wind,  and  been  heard  of  no 
more  that  day.  Much  depends  upon  the  firft  finding 
of  your  fox  ;  for  I  look  upon  a  fox  well  found  to  be 
half  killed.  I  think  people  are  generally  in  too  great 
a  hurry  on  this  occafion.  There  are  but  few  inftances 
where  fportfmen  are  not  too  noify,  and  too  fond  of 
encouraging  their  hounds,  which  feldom  do  their  bu- 
iinefs  fo  well  as  when  little  isfaid  to  them.  The  huntf- 
man ought  certainly  tobeginwithhis  foremoft hounds  ; 
and  I  mould  wifh  him  to  keep  as  clofe  to  them  as  he 
conveniently  can  ;  nor  can  any  harm  arife  from  it,  un- 
lefs  he  fhould  not  have  common  fenfe.  No  hounds  can 
then  flip  down  the  wind  and  get  out  of  his  hearing  ; 


cover  him  again  :  if  he  be  funk,  and  the  hounds  thruft  he  will  alfo  fee  how  far  they  carry  the  fcent,  a  necef- 

him  up,  it  is  called  an  huprime,  and  the  company  all  fary  requifite  ;  for  without  it  he  never  can  make  a  cafl 

found  a  recheat ;  when  he  is  run  down,   every  one  with  any  certainty. — You  will  find  it  not  lefs  neceiiary 

ftrivestogetintopreventhisbeingtornbythehounds,  for  your  huntfman  to  be  active  in  preffing  his  hounds 

fallow-deer  feldom  or  never  Handing  at  bay.  forward  when  the  fcent  is  good,  than  to  be  prudent  in 

He  that  firft  gets  in,  cries  hoo-up,  to  give  notice  not  hurrying  them  beyond  it  when  it  is  bad.     It  is  his 

that  he  is  down,  and  blows  a  death.  When  the  com-  bulinefs  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  lend  them  that  affift- 


pany  are  all  come  in,  they  paunch  him,  and  reward 
the  hounds  ;  and  generally  the  chief  perfon  of  quality 
araongft  them  takes  fay ,  that  is,  cuts  his  belly  open, 
to  fee  how  fat  he  is.  When  this  is  done,  every  one 
has  a  chop  at  his  neck  ;  and  the  head  being  cut  off, 
is  fhewed  to  the  hounds,  to  encourage  them  to  run  only 
at  male  deer,  which  they  fee  by  the  horns,  and  to 
teach  them  to  bite  only  at  the  head  :  then  the  compa- 
ny all  ftanding  in  a  ring,  one  blows  a  fingle  death  ; 
which  being  done,  all  blow  a  double  recheat,  and  fo 
conclude  the  chace  with  a  general  halloo  of  hoo-up, 
and  depart  the  field  to  their  feveral  homes,  or  to  the 
place  of  meeting  ;  and  the  huntfman,  or  fome  other, 
hath  the  deer  call  crofs  the  buttocks  of  his  horfe,  and 
fo  carries  him  home. 


ance  which  they  fo  frequently  need,  and  which  when 
they  are  firft  at  a  fault  is  then  moft  critical.  A  fox- 
hound at  that  time  will  exert  himfelf  moft  ;  he  after- 
wards cools  and  becomes  more  indifferent  about  his 
game.  Thofe  huntfmen  whodo  not  get  forward  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  this  eagernefs  and  impetuofity, 
and  direct  it  properly,  feldom  know  enough  of  hunt- 
ing to  be  of  much  ufe  to  them  afterwards.  Though 
a  huntfman  cannot  be  too  fond  of  hunting,  a  whipper- 
in  eafily  may.  His  bufinefs  will  feldom  allow  him  to 
be  forward  enough  with  the  hounds  to  fee  much  of  the 
fport.  His  only  thought  therefore  fhould  be  to  keep 
the  hounds  together,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  he 
can  to  the  killing  of  the  fox :  keeping  the  hounds  toge- 
ther is  the  fureft  means  to  make  them  fteady.     When 


Fox-Huntikg  makes  a  very  pleafant  exercife,  and  is     left  to  themfelves  they  feldom  refufe  any  blood  they 


either  above  or  below  ground 

I.  Above-ground.  To  hnnt  a  fox  with  hounds, 
you  muft  draw  about  groves,  thickets,  and  bufhes  near 
villages.  When  you  find  one,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
flop  up  his  earth  the  night  before  you  defign  to  hunt, 
and  that  about  midnight ;  at  which  time  he  is  gone 
out  to  prey  :  this  may  be  done  by  laying  two  white 
flicks  acrofs  in  his  way,  which  he  will  imagine  to 
be  fome  gin  or  trap  laid  for  him  ;  or  elfe  they  may  be 


can  get  ;  they  become  conceited  ;  learn  to  tie  upon 
the  fcent  ;  and  befides  this  they  frequently  get  a  trick 
of  hunting  by  themfelves,  and  are  feldom  good  for 
much  afterwards. 

H  Every  country  is  foon  known  ;  and  nine  foxes  out 
often,  with  the  wind  in  the  fame  quarter,  will  follow 
the  fame  track.  It  is  eafy  therefore  for  the  whipper- 
in  to  cut  fhort,  and  catch  the  hounds  again.  With  a 
hieh  fcent  you  cannot  pnfli  on  hounds  too  much. 


pack  fhould  confift  of  25  coupl 
vourable  for  the  diverfion  is  an  early  one ;  and  he  thinks 
that  the  hounds  fhould  be  at  the  cover  at  fun -riling. 
The  huntfman  fhould  then  throw  in  his  hounds  as 
quietly  as  he  can,  and  let  the  two  whippers-in  keep 
wide  of  him  on  either  hand  ;  fo  that  a  fingle  hound 
.may  not  efcape  them  ;  let  them  be  attentive  to  his 
halloo,  and  let  the  fportfman  be  ready  to  encourage 
«r  rate  as  that  directs.  The  fox  ought  on  no  account 
Vol.  VIII. 


ufed,  are  always  of  fervice ;  but  in  cover  they  fhould 
be  given  with  the  greateft  caution.  Halloos  feldom 
do  any  hurt  when  you  are  running  up  the  wind,  for 
then  none  but  the  tail-hounds  can  hear  you:  when  you 
are  running  down  the  wind,  you  fhould  halloo  no  more 
than  may  be  neceffary  to  bring  the  tail-hounds  ior- 
ward  ;  for  a  hound  that  knows  his  bulinefs  fchloni 
wants  encouragement  when  he  is  upon  a  fcent.— Moil 
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Hunting,  fox-hunters  wifli  to  fee  their  hounds  irun  in  agood  ftyle. 

*  *~~~ *  I  confefs  I  myfelf  am  one  of  thofe  V.  I  h;Ue  to  fee  a 
firing  of  them  ;  nor  can  I  bear  to  fee  them  creep  where 
they  can  leap.  A  pack  of  harriers,  if  they  have  time, 
may  kill  a  fox,  but  I  defy  them  to  kill  him  in  the  flyle 
in  which  he  ought  to  be  killed  ;  they  muft  hunt  him* 
down.  If  you  intend  to  tire  him  out:  you  mull  expect 
to  be  tired  alfo  yourfelf ;  I  never  wifh  a  chace  to  be 
lefs  than  one  hour,  or  to  exceed  two  :  it  is  fufHciently 
long  if  properly  followed  :  it  will  feldom  be  longer  un- 
lefs  there  be  a  fault  fomewhere;  either  in  the  day, 
the  huntfman,  or  the  hounds. 

"  Changing  from  the  hunted  fox  to  a  frefli  one  is 
as  bad  an  accident  as  can  happc*n  to  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds, and  requires  all  the  ingenuity  and  obfervation 
that  man  is  capable  of  to  guard  againfl  it.  Could  a 
fox-hound  diftinguifli  a  hunted  fox  as  the  deer-hound 
does  the  deer  thai  is  blown,  fox-hunting  would  then 
be  perfect.  A  huntfman  mould  always  liften  to  his 
hounds  while  they  are  running  in  cover  ;  he  fhould  be 
parciculirly  attentive  to  the  headmoft  hounds,  and  he 
fhould  be  conflantly  on  his  guard  againft  a  fkirter  ;  for 
if  there  be  twofcents,  he  muft  be  wrong.  Generally 
fpeaking,  the  beft  fcent  is  lead  likely  to  be  that  of  the 
hunted  fox  :  and  as  a  fox  feldom  fuffers  hounds  to  run 
up  to  him  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  prevent  it  :  fd,  nine 
times  out  often,  when  foxes  are  hallooed  early  in  the 
day,  they  are  all  frefh  foxes.  The  hounds  mod  likely 
to  be  right  are  the  hard  running  line-hunting  ones  ;  or 
fuch  as  the  huntfman  knows  had  the  lead  before  there 
arofe  any  doubt  of  changing.  With  regard  to  the  fox, 
if  he  break  over  an  open  country,  it  is  no  fign  that 
he  is  hard  run ;  for  they  feldom  at  any  time  will  do 
that  unlefs  they  are  a  great  way  before  the  hounds. 
Alfo  if  they  run  up  the  wind  ; — they  feldom  or  never  do 
that  when  they  have  been  long  hunted  and  grow  weak; 
and  when  they  run  their  foil,  that  alfo  may  direct  him. 
All  this  requires  a  good  ear  and  nice  obfervation  ;  and 
indeed  in  that  conlifts  the  chief  excellence  of  a  huntf- 
man. 

"  When  the  hounds  divide  and  are  in  two  parts,  the 
whipper-in,  in  flopping,  muft  attend  the  huntfman 
and  wait  for  his  halloo,  before  he  attempts  to  flop 
either  :  for  want  of  proper  management  in  this  refpect 
I  have  known  the  hounds  flopped  at  both  places,  and 
both  foxes  loft.  If  they  have  many  fcents,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  which  is  the  hunted  fox,  let  him  flop 
thofe  that  are  fartheft  down  the  wind  ;  as  they  canhear 
the  others,  and  will  reach  them  fooneft :  in  fuch  a  cafe 
there  will  be  little  ufe  in  flopping  thofe  that  are  up  the 
wind.  When  hounds  are  at  a  check,  let  every  one  be 
filent  and  ftand  flill.  Whippers-in  are  frequently  at 
this  time  coming  on  with  the  tail-hounds.  They  fhould 
never  halloo  to  them  when  the  hounds  are  at  fault ;  the 
lead  thing  does  them  harm  at  fuch  a  time,  but  a  hal- 
loo more  than  any  other.  The  huntfman,  at  a  check, 
had  better  let  his  hounds  alone  ;  or  content  himfelf 
with  holding  them  forward,  without  taking  them  off 
their  nofes. — Should  they  be  at  a  fault,  after  having 
made  their  own  caft  (which  the  huntfman  fhould  al- 
waysfirft  encourage  them  to  do),  it  is  then  his  bufinefs 
to  affift  them  farther  ;  but  except  in  fome  particular 
inflances,  I  never  approve  of  their  being  caft  as  long 
as  they  are  inclined  to  hunt.  The  firft  caft  I  bid  my 
huntfman  make  is  generally  a  regular  one,  notchooling 
to  rely  entirely  on  his  judgment  :  if  that  mould  not 
fucceed,  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  opinion, 


and  proceed  as  obfervationor  genius  may  direct.  When  Hunting, 
fuch  a  cafl  is  made,  I  like  to  fee  fome  mark  of  good  — "** — ■ 
fenfe  and  meaning  in  it  ;  whether  down  the  wind,  or 
towards  fome  likely  cover  or  ftrong  earth.  However,  as 
it  is  at  beft  uncertain,  I  always  wilh  to  fee  a  regular 
caft  before  I  fee  a  knowing  one  ;  which,  as  a  laft  re- 
fource,  fhould  not  be  called  forth  till  it  be  wanted  : 
The  letting  hounds  alone  is  but  a  negative  goodnefs  in 
a  huntfman  ;  whereas  it  is  true  this  laft  (hows  real  ge- 
nius ;  and  to  be  perfect:,  it  muft  be  born  with  him. 
There  is  a  fault,  however,  which  a  knowing  huntfman 
is  too  apt  to  commit:  he  will  find  a  frefli  fox,  and  then 
claim  the  merit  of  having  recovered  the  hunted  one. 
It  is  always  dangerous  to  throw  hounds  into  a  cover 
to  retrieve  aloft  fcent  ;  and  unlefs  they  hit  him  in,  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon. 

t(  Gentlemen,  when  hounds  are  at  fault,  are  too  apt 
themfelves  to  prolong  it.  They  fhould  always  flop 
their  horfes  fome  diftance  behind  the  hounds;  and  if  it 
be  poffible  to  remain  filent,  this  is  the  time  to  be  fo. 
They  fhould  be  careful  not  to  ride  before  the  hounds 
or  over  the  fcent  ;  nor  fhould  they  ever  meet  a  hound 
in  the  face  unlefs  with  a  defign  to  flop  him.  Should 
you  at  any  time  be  before  the  hounds,  turn  your  horfe's 
head  the  way  they  are  going,  get  out  of  their  track, 
and  let  them  pafs  by  you.  In  dry  weather,  and  par- 
ticularly in  heathy  countries,  foxes  will  run  the  roads. 
If  gentlemen  at  fuch  times  will  ride  clofe  upon  the 
hounds,  they  may  drive  them  miles  without  any  fcent. 
— High  mettled  fox-hounds  are  feldom  inclined  to  flop 
whilft  horfes  are  clofe  at  their  heels.  No  one  fhould 
ever  ride  in  a  direction  which  if  per  lifted  in  would 
carry  him  amongft  the  hounds,  unlefs  he  be  at  a  great 
diftance  behind  them. 

"  The  firft  moment  that  hounds  are  at  fault  is  a 
critical  one  for  the  fport-people,  who  fhould  thenbe  ve- 
ry attentive.  Thofe  who  laok  forward  may  perhaps 
fee  the  fox  ;  or  the  running  of  fheep,  or  the  purfuit  of 
crows,  may  give  them  fome  tidings  of  him.  Thofe 
who  liften  may  fometimes  take  a  hint  which  way  he 
is  gone  from  the  chattering  of  a  magpye  ;  or  perhaps 
be  at  a  certainty  from  a  diftant  halloo  :  nothing  that 
can  give  any  intelligence  at  fuch  a  time  ought  to  be 
neglected.  Gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  ride  all  toge- 
ther :  were  they  to  fpread  more,  they  might  fometimes 
be  of  fervice  ;  particularly  thofe  who,  from  a  know7 
ledge  of  the  fport,  keep  down  the  wind  ;  it  would 
then  be  difficult  for  either  hounds  or  fox  to  efcape  their 
obfervation. — You  fhould,  however,  be  cautious  how 
you  go  to  a  halloo.  The  halloo  itfelf  muft  in  a  great 
meafure  direct  you  ;  and  though  it  afford  no  certain 
rule,  yet  yon  may  frequently  guefs  whether  it  can  be 
depended  upon  or  not.  At  the  fowing-time,  when 
boys  are  keeping  off  the  birds,  you  will  fometimes  be 
deceived  by  their  halloo;  fo  that  it  is  beft,  when  you 
are  in  doubt,  to  fend  a  whipper-in  to  know  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  matter." 

Hounds  ought  not  to  be  caft  as  long  as  they  are  a- 
ble  to  hunt.  It  is  a  common,  though  not  a  very  juft 
idea,  that  a  hunted  fox  never  flops  ;  but  our  author 
informs  us  that  he  has  known  them  flop  even  in  wheel- 
ruts  in  the  middle  ©f  a  down,  and  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  hounds.  The'greateft  danger  of  lofing  a  fox 
is  at  the  firft  finding  him,  and  when  he  is  finking  -,  at 
both  which  times  he  frequently  will  run  fhort,  and  the, 
eagernefs  of  the  hounds  will  frequently  carry  them  be- 
yond the  fcent.    When  a  fox  is  firft  found,  every  one 
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Hunting,   eught  to  keep  behind  the  hounds  till  they  are  well  fet- 

' * '  tied  to  the  (cent ;  and  when  the  hounds  are  catching 

him,  our  author  wifhes  them  to  be  as  lilent  as  poffible  ; 
and  likewife  to  eat  him  eagerly  after  he  is  caught.  In 
fome  places  they  have  a  method  of  treeing  him  ;  that 
is,  throwing  him  acrofs  rhe  branch  of  a  tree,  and  fuf- 
fering  the  hounds  to  bay  at  him  for  fome  minutes  be- 
fore he  is  thrown  among  them  ;  the  intention  of  which 
is  to  make  them  more  eager,  and  to  let  in  the  tail- 
hounds  ;  during  this  interval  alfo  they  recover  their 
wind,  and  are  apt  to  eat  him  more  readily.  Our  au- 
thor, however,  advifes  not  to  keep  him  too  long,  as 
he  fuppofes  that  the  hounds  have  not  any  appetite  to 
eat  him  longer  than  while  they  are  angry  with  him. 

2.  Under  ground.  In  cafe  a  fox  does  fo  far  e- 
fcape  as  to  earth,  countrymen  muft  be  got  together 
with  fhovels,  fpades,  mattocks,  pickaxes,  &c.  to  dig 
him  out,  if  they  think  the  earth  not  too  great.  They 
make  their  earths  as  near  as  they  can  in  ground  that 
is  hard  to  dig,  as  in  clay,  ftony  ground,  or  amongft 
the  roots  of  trees ;  and  their  earths  have  commonly  but 
one  hole,  and  that  is  flraight  a  long  way  in  before  you 
come  at  their  couch.  Sometimes  craftily  they  take 
pofTeffion  of  a  badger's  old  burrow,  which  hath  a  va- 
riety of  chambers,  holes,  and  angles. 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
huntfman  mull  be  provided  with  one  or  two  terriers  to 
put  into  the  earth  after  him,  that  is,  to  fix  him  into 
an  angle  ;  for  the  earth  often  confifts  of  many  angles  : 
the  ufe  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  where  he  lies  ;  for  as 
foon  as  he  finds  him,  he  continues  baying  or  barking, 
fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard  that  way  dig  to 
him.  Your  terriers  muft  be  garnifhed  with  bells  hung 
in  collars,  to  make  the  fox  bolt  the  fooner  ;  befides, 
the  collars  will  be  fome  fmall  defence  to  the  terriers. 

The  infhruments  to  dig  withal  are  thefe  ;  a  (harp- 
pointed  fpade,  which  ferves  to  begin  the  trench  where 
the  ground  is  hardeft  and  broader  tools  will  not  fo  well 
enter ;  the  round  hollowed  fpade,  which  is  ufeful  to 
dig  among  roots,  having  very  (harp  edges  ;  the  broad 
flat  fpade  to  dig  withal,  when  the  trench  has  been  pret- 
ty well  opened,  and  the  ground  fofter;  mattocks  and 
pickaxes  to  dig  in  hard  ground,  where  a  fpade  will  do 
but  little  fervice  ;  the  coal-rake  to  cleanfe  the  hole, 
and  to  keep  it  from  flopping  up  ;  clamps,  wherewith 
you  may  take  either  fox  or  badger  out  alive  to  make 
fport  with  afterwards.  And  it  would  be  very  conve- 
nient to  have  a  pail  of  water  to  refrefh  your  terriers 
with,  after  they  are  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take 
breath. 

Hare- Hunting.  As,  of  all  chafes,  the  hare  makes 
the  greateft  paftime,  fo  it  gives  no  little  pleafure  to 
fee  the  craft  of  this  fmall  animal  for  her  felf-preferva- 
tion.  If  it  be  rainy,  the  hare  ufually  takes  to  the 
high-ways  ;  and  if  fhe  come  to  the  fide  of  a  young 
grove,  or  fpring,  fhe  feldom  enters,  but  fquats  down 
till  the  hounds  have  over-fhot  her  ;  and  then  fhe  will 
return  the  very  way  fhe  came,  for  fear  of  the  wet  and 
dew  that  hangs  on  the  boughs.  In  this  cafe,  the  huntf- 
man ought  to  flay  an  hundred  paces  before  he  comes 
to  the  wood-fide,  by  which  means  he  will  perceive 
whether  (he  return  as  aforefaid ;  which  if  fhe  do,  he 
muft  halloo  in  his  hounds  ;  and  call  them  back  ;  and 
that  prefently,  that  the  hounds  may  not  think  it  the 
counter  fhe  came  firft. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obferved,  is  the  place 
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v/here  the  hare  fits,  and  upon  what  wind  (ho  make-s    Hunting. 

her  form,  either  upon  the  north  or  Couth  wind  :  fhe  v * 

will  not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  but  run  upon  a- 
fide,  or  down  the  wind  ;  but  if  (lie  form  in  the  water, 
it  is  a  fign  fhe  is  foul  and  meafled  :  if  you  hunt  fuch 
a  one,  have  a  fpecial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook- 
fides  ;  for  there,  and  near  plafhes,  fhe  will  make  all 
her  crofnngs,  doublings,  &c. 

Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  as  foon  as 
they  have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they  would  in- 
flantly  flart  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  at  the 
diflance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in  fome 
pool,  and  reft  upon  fome  ru(h-bed  in  the  midft  of  it ; 
and  would  not  fiir  from  thence  till  they  have  heard 
the  found  of  the  horn  again,  and  then  have  flarted 
out  again,  fwimming  to  land,  and  have  flood  up  be- 
fore the  hounds  four  hours  before  they  could  kill 
them,  fwimming  and  ufing  all  fubtilties  and  erodings 
in  the  water.  Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  fub- 
tilty  of  a  hare,  that  fometimes  after  (lie  has  been 
hunted  three  hours,  fhe  will  flart  a  frefli  hare,  and 
fquat  in  the  fame  form.  Others  having  been  hunted 
a  conliderable  time,  will  creep  under  the  door  of  a 
fheep-cot,  and  hide  themfelves  among  the  fheep  ;  or, 
when  they  have  been  hard  hunted,  will  run  in  among 
a  flock  of  fheep,  and  will  by  no  means  be  gotten  out 
from  among  them  till  the  hounds  are  coupled  up, 
and  the  (heep  driven  into  their  pens.  Some  of  them 
(and  that  feems  fomewhat  flrange),  will  take  the 
ground  like  a  coney,  and  that  is  called  going  to  the 
vault.  Some  hares  will  go  up  one  fide  of  the  hedge 
and  come  down  the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge 
being  the  only  diftance  between  the  courfes.  A  hare 
that  has  been  forely  hunted,  has  got  upon  a  quickfet- 
hedge,  and  ran  a  good  way  upon  the  top  thereof,  and 
then  leapt  off  upon  the  ground.  And  they  will  fre- 
quently betake  themfelves  to  furz  bufhes,  and  will 
leap  from  one  to  the  other,  whereby  the  hounds  are 
frequently  in  default. 

Having  found  where  a  hare  hath  relieved  in  fome 
pafture  or  corn  field,  you  muft  then  confider  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  and  what  weather  it  is :  for  if  it  be  in 
the  fpring-time  or  fummer,  a  hare  will  not  then  fet  in 
buihes,  becaufc  they  are  frequently  infefted  with  pif- 
mires,  fnakes,  and  adders  ;  but  will  fet  in  corn-fields, 
and  open  places.  In  the  winter-time,  they  itt  near 
towns  and  villages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles, 
efpecially  when  the  wind  is  northerly  or  foutherly. 
According  to  the  feafon  and  nature  of  the  place  where 
the  hare  is  accuftomed  to  fit,  there  beat  with  your 
hounds,  and  flart  her;  which  is  much  better  fport 
than  trailing  of  her  from  her  relief  to  her  form. 

After  the  hare  has  been  ftarted  and  is  on  foot,  then 
ftep  in  where  you  faw  her  pafs,  and  halloo  in  your 
hounds,  until  they  have  all  undertaken  it  and  go  on 
with  it  in  full  cry  :  then  recheat  to  them  with  your 
horn,  following  fair  and  foftly  at  firft,  making  not  too 
much  noife  either  with  horn  or  voice  ;  for  at  the  firft, 
hounds  are  apt  to  overfhoot  the  chace  through  too 
much  heat.  Bat  when  they  have  run  the  fpace  of  an 
hour,  and  you  fee  the  hounds  are  well  in  with  it,  and 
flick  well  upon  it,  then  you  may  come  in  nearer  with 
the  hounds,  becaufc  by  that  time  their  heat  will  be 
cooled,  and  they  will  hunt  more  foberly.  But  above 
all  things,  mark  the  firft  doubling,  which  muft  be 
your  direction  for  the  whole  day;  for  all  the  doublings 
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Hunting,  that  fiie  (hall  make  afterwards  will  be  like  the  former  j 
and  according  to  the  policies  that  you  mail  fee  her  ufe, 
and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  muft  make  your 
compafTes  great  or  little,  long  or  (hort,  to  help  the  de- 
faults, always  feeking  ihe  moifteft  and  moft  commo- 
dious  places  for  the  hounds  to  fcent  in. 

To  conclude  :  Thofe  who  delight  in  hunting  the 
hare  muft  rife  early,  left  they  be  deprived  of  the  fcent 
of  the  foot-fteps. 

Hart  or  Stug  HusrmG.  Gefner,  (Speaking  of  hart- 
hunting,  obferves,  that  this  wild,  deceitful,  and  fub- 
tle  beait,  frequently  deceives  its  hunter  by  windings 
and  turnings.  Wherefore  the  prudent  hunter  muft 
train  his  dogs  with  words  of  art,  that  he  may  be 
able  tofet  them  on  and  take  them  otF again  at  pleafure. 

Firft  of  all,  he  (hould  encompafs  the  beaft  in  her 
own  layer,  and  fo  unharbour  her  in  the  view  of  the 
dogs,  that  fo  they  may  never  lofe  her  (lot  or  footing. 
Neither  mud  he  fet  upon  every  one,  either  of  the  herd 
or  thofe  that  wander  folitary  alone,  or  a  little  one  : 
but  partly  by  fight,  and  partly  by  their  footing  and 
fumets,  make  a  judgment  of  the  game,  and  alfo  ob- 
ferve  the  largenefs  of  his  layer. 

The  huutfnian,  having  made  thefe  difcoveries  in  or- 
der to  the  chace,  takes  off  the  couplings  of  the  dogs  ; 
and  fome  on  horfeback,  others  on  foot,  follow  the 
cry,  with  the  greateft  art,  obfervation,  and  fpeed ; 
remembering  and  intercepting  him  in  his  fubtile  turn- 
ings and  headings  ;  with  all  agility  leaping  hedges, 
gates,  pales,  ditches;  neither  fearing  thorns,  down 
hills,  nor  woods,  but  mounting  fr»(h  horfe  if  the  firfl 
tire.  Follow  the  largeft  head  of  the  whole  herd,  which 
muft  be  iingled  out  of  the  chace;  which  the  dogs 
perceiving,  muft  follow  :  not  following  any  other. 
The  dogs  are  animated  to  the  fport  by  the  winding 
of  horns,  and  the  voices  of  the  huntimen.  But  fome- 
times  the  crafty  beaft  fends  forth  his  little  fquire  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  dogs  and  hunters,  inftead  of  him- 
felf,  lying  clofe  the  mean  time.  In  this  cafe,  the 
huntfman  muft  found  a  retreat,  break  ©ff  the  dogs, 
and  take  them  in,  that  is,  learn  them  again,  until  they 
be  brought  to  the  fairer  game;  which  rifeth  with 
tear,  yet  (till  ftriveth  by  flight,  until  he  be  wearied 
and  breathlefs.  The  nobles  call  the  beaft  a  wife  hart, 
who,  to  avoid  all  his  enemies,  runneth  into  the  greateft 
herds,  and  fo  brings  a  cloud  of  error  on  the  dogs,  to 
obftrucl  their  farther  purfuit ;  fometimes  alfo  bearing 
fome  of  the  herd  into  his  footings,  that  fo  he  may  the 
more  eafily  efcape  by  amufing  the  dogs.  After- 
wards he  betakes  himfelf  to  his  heels  again,  dill  run- 
ning with  the  wind,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  refrefh- 
ment,  but  alfo  becaufe  by  that  means  he  can  the  more 
eafily  hear  the  voice  of  his  purfuers  whether  they  be 
far  from  him  or  near  to  him.  But  at  laft  being  again 
difcovered  by  the  hunters  and  fagacious  fcent  of 
the  dogs,  he  flies  into  the  herds  of  cattle,  as  cows, 
fheep,  &c.  leaping  on  a  cow  or  ox,  laying  the  fore- 
parts of  his  body  thereon,  that  fo  touching  the  earth 
only  with  his  hinder  feet,  he  may  leave  a  very  fmall 
or  no  fcent  at  all  behind  for  the  hounds  to  difcern. 
But  their  nfual  manner  is,  when  they  fee  themfelves 
hard  befet  and  every  way  intercepted,  to  make  force 
at  their  enemy  with  their  horns,  who  firft  comes  upon 
him,  unlefs  they  be  prevented  by  fpear  or  fword. 
When  the  beaft  is  (lain,  the  huntfman  with  his  horn 
windeth  the  fall  of  the  beaft ;  and  then  the  whole  com- 
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pany  comes  up,  blowing  their  horns  in  triumph  for    Hunting. 

fuch  a  conqueft ;  among  whom,  the  lkilfulleft  opens  *— — 

the  beaft,  and  rewards  the  hounds  with  what  properly 
belongs  to  them,  for  their  future  encouragement! ;  for 
which  ptirpofe  the  huntfmen  dip  bread  in  the  (kin  and 
blood  of  the  beaft  to  give  to  the  hounds. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  in  to  a  hart  at  bay  ;  of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  one  on  land  and  the  other 
in  water.  Now,  if  the  hart  be  in  a  deep  water,  where 
you  cannot  well  come  at  him,  then  couple  up  your 
dogs ;  for  fhould  they  continue  long  in  the  water,  it 
would  endanger  their  furbating  or  foundering.  In 
this  cafe,  get  a  boat,  and  fwim  to  him,  with  a  dagger 
drawn,  orelfe  with  a  rope  that  has  a  noofe,  and  throw 
it  over  his  horns  :  for  if  the  water  be  fo  deep  that  the 
hart  fwims,  there  is  no  danger  in  approaching  him  j 
otherwife  you  muft  be  very  cautious. 

As  to  the  land-bay,  if  a  hart  be  buruifhed,  then 
you  muft  confider  the  place ;  for  if  it  be  in  a  plain 
and  open  place,  where  there  is  no  wood  nor  covert, 
it  is  dangerous  and  difficult  to  come  in  to  him  ;  but 
if  he  be  on  a  hedge-fide,  or  in  a  thicket,  then,  while 
the  hart  is  flaring  on  the  hounds,  you  may  come 
foftly  and  covertly  behind  him,  and  cut  his  throat. 
If  you  mifs  your  aim,  and  the  hart  turn  head  upon 
you,  then  take  refuge  at  fome  tree ;  and  when  the 
hart  is  at  bay,  couple  up  your  hounds  ;  and  when  you 
fee  the  hart  turn  head  to  fly,  gallop  in  roundly  to 
him,  and  kill  him  with  your  fword. 

Dire.Bions  at  the  Death  of  a  Hart  or  Buck.  The 
firft  ceremony,  when  the  huntfman  comes  in  to  the 
death  of  a  deer,  is  to  cry  "  ware  haunch,"  that  the 
hounds  may  not  break  in  to  the  deer ;  which  being 
done,  the  next  is  the  cutting  his  throat,  and  there 
blooding  the  youngeft  hounds,  that  they  may  the 
better  love  a  deer,  and  learn  to  leap  at  his  throat: 
then  the  mort  having  been  blown,  and  all  the  com- 
pany come  in,  the  beft  perfon  who  hath  not  taken 
fay  before,  is  to  take  up  the  knife  that  the  keeper  or 
huntfman  is  to  lay  acrofs  the  belly  of  the  deer,  fome 
holding  by  the  fore  legs,  and  the  keeper  or  huntfman 
drawing  down  the  pizzle,  the  perfon  who  takes  fay, 
is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife  leifurely  along  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near  the  brifket,  and 
drawing  a  little  upon,  enough  in  the  length  and 
depth  to  difcover  how  fat  the  deer  is ;  then  he  that 
is  to  break  up  the  deer,  firft  flits  the  fkin  from  the 
cutting  of  the  throat  downwards,  making  the  arber, 
that  fo  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and  then  he 
paunches  him,  rewarding  the  hounds  with  it. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefent  the  fame  perfon 
who  took  fay,  witli  a  drawn  hanger,  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  deer.  Which  being  done,  and  the  hounds 
rewarded,  the  concluding  ceremony  is,  if  it  be  a  flag, 
to  blow  a  triple  mort ;  and  if  a  buck,  a  double  one ; 
and  then  all  who  have  horns,  blow  a  recheat  in  con- 
cert, and  immediately  a  general  whoop,  whoop. 

Otter-HuNTiNG  is  performed  with  dogs,  and  alfi> 
with  a  fort  of  inftruments  called  otter-fpears ;  with 
which  when  they  find  themfelves  wounded,  they  make 
to  land,  and  fight  with  the  dogs,  and  that  moft  furi- 
oufly,  as  if  ,they  were  fenfible  that  cold  water  would 
annoy  their  green  wounds. 

There  is  indeed  craft  to  be  ufed  in  hunting  them  ; 
but  they  may  be  catched  in  fnares  under  water,  and 
by  river-fides :  but  great  care  muft  be  taken,  for  they 
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Hunting,  bite  forely  and  venomouffy  ;  and  if  they  happen  to 
*-— -v      "   remain  long  in    the  fnare,  they  will  not  fail  to  get 
themfelves  free  by  their  teeth. 

In  hunting  them,  one  man  muft  be  on  one  fide  of 
the  river,  and  another  on  the.other,  both  beating  the 
banks  with  dogs  ;  and  the  beaft  not  being  able  to  en- 
dure the  water  long,  you  will  foon  difcover  if  there 
be  an  otter  or  not  in  that  quarter  ;  for  he  mutt  come 
out  to  make  his  fpraints,  and  in  the  night  fometimes 
to  feed  on  grafs  and  herbs. 

If  any  of  the  hounds  find  out  an  otter,  then  view 
the  foft  grounds  and  moift  places,  to  find  out  which 
way  he  bent  his  head  :  if  you  cannot  difcover  this  by 
the  marks,  you  may  partly  perceive  it  by  the  fpraints; 
and  then  follow  the  hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a  hart 
or  deer.  But  if  you  do  not  find  bim  quickly,  you 
may  imagine  he  is  gone  to  couch  fomewhere  farther 
off  from  the  river  ;  for  fometimes  they  will  go  to  feed 
a  contiderable  way  from  the  place  of  their  reft,  choo- 
fing  rather  to  go  up  the  river  than  down  it.  The  per- 
fons  that  go  a-hunting  otters,  muft  carry  their  fpears, 
to  watch  his  vents,  that  being  the  chief  advantage  ; 
and  if  they  perceive  him  fwimming  under  water,  they 
muft  endeavour  to  ltrike  him  with  their  fpears,  and 
if  they  mifs,  mult  purfue  himwith  the  hounds,  which, 
if  they  be  good  and  perfectly  entered,  will  go  chant- 
ing and  trailing  along  by  the  river-fide,  and  will  beat 
every  root  of  a  tree,  and  ofier-bed,  and  tuft  of  bnl- 
rufhes  ;  nay,  they  will  fometimes  take  water,  and 
bait  the  beaft,  like  afpaniel,  by  which  means  he  will 
hardly  efcape. 

Roe-buck  Hunting  is  performed  divers  ways,  and 
very  eaiily  in  the  woods. 

When  chafed,  they  ufually  run  againft  the  wind, 
becaufe  the  coolncfs  of  the  air  refrefnes  them  in  their 
courfe  ;  therefore  the  huntfmen  place  their  dogs  with 
the  wind  :  they  ufually,  when  hunted,  firft  take  a 
large  ring,  and  afterwards  hunt  the  hounds.  They 
are  alfo  often  taken  by  counterfeiting  their  voice, 
which  a  fkilful  huntfman  knows  how  to  do  by  means 
of  a  leaf  in  his  mouth.  When  they  are  hunted,  they 
turn  much  and  often,  and  come  back  upon  the  dogs 
directly  ;  and  when  they  can  no  longer  endure,  they 
take  foil,  as  the  hart  does,  and  will  hang  by  a  bough 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing  of  them  fhall  appear 
above  the  water  but  their  fnout,  and  they  will  fuffcr 
the  dogs  to  come  juft  upon  them  before  they  will 
ftir. 

The  venifon  of  a  roe-buck  is  never  out  of  feafon,  be- 
ing never  fat,  and  therefore  they  are  hunted  at  any 
time:  only  that  fome  favour  ought  to  be  fhown  the 
doe  while  fhe  is  big  with  fawn,  and  afterwards  till 
her  fawn  is  able  to  fhift  for  himfelf ;  but  fome  roe- 
4oes  have  been  killed  with  five  fawns  in  their  bellies. 

He  is  not  called,  by  the  fkilful  in  the  art  of  hunting, 
a  great  roe-buck,  but  zfair  roe-buck  ;  the  herd  of  them 
is  called  a  bevy  :  and  if  he  hath  notbevy-greafe  upon 
his  tail,  when  he  is  broken  up,  he  is  more  fit  to  be  dog's 
meat  than  man's  meat.  The  hounds  muft  be  rewarded 
with  the  bowels,  the  blood,  and  feet  flit  afunder,  and 
boiled  all  together  ;  this  is  more  properly  called  a  dofe 
than  a  re-ward. 

Hunting- Match.  The  firft  thing  that  is  to  be 
eonfidered  by  one  who  defigns  to  match  his  horfe  for 
his  own  advantage,  and  his  horfe 's  credit,  is  not  to  flat- 
ter himfelf  with  the  opiuion  of  his  horfe,  by  fancying 
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that  he  is  afwift,  when  he  is  but  a  (low  gallopper  ;   Hunting 

and  that  he  is  a  whole-running-horfc,  that  is,  that 

he  will  run  four  n,iles  without  a  fob  at  the  height  of 

his  fpeed,  when  he  is  not  able  to  run  two  or  three. 

Very  probably  fome  gentlemen  are  lid  into  this  error j 

by  iheir  being  mifft.ken  in  the  fpeed  of  their  hounds, 

who,  for  want  of  trying  them  againft  other  dogs  trrt 

have  been  really  fleet,  have  fuppoftd  their  own  to  be 

fo,  when  in  reality  they  arc  but  of  a  middling  fpeed  • 

and  becaufe  their  horfe,  when  trained,  was  able  to" 

follow  them  all  day,  and  upon  any  hour,  to  command 

them  upon  deep  as  welt  as  light  earths,  have  there- 

fore  made  a  falfc  coaclulion,  that  their  horfe  is  as 

fwift  as  the  beit  :   but,  upon  trial  againft  a  horfe  that 

has  been  rightly  trained  after  hounds  that  were  truly 

fleet  have  bought  their  experience  perhaps  full  dear. 

Therefore  it  is  advifable  for  all  lovers  of  foiritmg  to 

procure  two  or  three  couple  of  tried  hounds,  andoiice 

or  twice  a  week  to  follow  after  them  at  train-fcent ; 

and  when  lie  is  able  to  top  them  on  all  forts  of  earth, 

and  to  endure  heats  and  colds  floutly,  then  he  may 

better  rely  on  his  fpeed  and  toughnefs. 

That  horfe  which  is  able  to  perform  a  hare-chafe  of 
five  or  fix  miles brifkly  and  courageoufly,  till  his  body 
be  as  it  were  bathed  in  fweat  ;  and  then,  after  the 
hare  has  been  killed,  in  a  nipping  frofly  morning,  can 
endure  to  ftand  till  tb;  fweat  be  frozen  on  his  back, 
fo  that  he  can  endu'e  to  be  pierced  with  the  cold  as 
well  as  the  heat  ;  and  then,  even  in  that  extremity  of 
cold,  to  ride  another  chafe  as  brifkly,  and  with  as  much 
courage  as  he  did  the  former  ;  that  horfe  which  can 
thus  endure  heats  and  colds  is  moft  valued  by  fportf- 
men.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  of  the 
goodnefs  of  a  horfe,  obferve  him  after  the  death  of  the 
firft  hare,  if  the  chace  has  been  any  thing  brifk:  if, 
when  he  is  cold,  he  fhrinks  up  his  body,  and  draws  his 
legs  up  together,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  want  of  vi- 
gour and  courage  :  the  like  may  be  done  by  the  llack- 
eningof  his  girths  after  the  firft  chace,  and  from  the 
dulnefs  of  his  teeth,  and  the  dulnefs  of  his  counte- 
nance, all  which  are  true  tokens  of  faintnefs  and  be- 
ing tired  ;  and  fuch  a  horfe  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in 
cafe  of  a  wager. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  rake  notice  ef  the 
way  of  making  matches  in  former  times,  and  the  mo- 
dern way  of  deciding  wagers.  The  old  way  of  trial 
was,  by  running  fo  many  train-fcents  after  hounds, 
as  was  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  concerned, 
and  a  bell-courfe,  this  being  found  not  fo  uncertain, 
but  more  durable  than  hare  hunting ;  and  the  advan- 
tage confifted  in  having  the  trains  led  on  earth  moft 
fuitable  to  the  qualifications  of  the  horfes.  But  now 
others  choofe  to  hunt  the  hare  till  fuch  an  hour,  ana 
then  to  run  this  wild-goofe  chace  ;  a  method  of  ra- 
cing that  takes  its  namefrom  the  manner  of  the  flight 
of  wild-geefe,  which  is  generally  one  after  another  ; 
fo  the  two  horfes,  after  running  of  twelve  fcore  yards, 
had  liberty,  which  horfe  foever  could  get  the  leading, 
to  ride  what  ground  he  pleafed,  the  hindmoft  horfe 
being  bound  to  follow  him,  within  a  certain  diftance 
agreed  on  by  articles,  or  elfe  to  be  whipped  up  by 
the  triers  or  judges  which  rode  by;  and  which  ever 
horfe  could  diftance  the  other  won  the  match. 

But  thischace,  in  itfelf  very  inhuman,  was  foon  found 
to  be  very  deftruclive  to  good  horfes,  efpecially  when 
two  good  horfes  were  matched  ;  for  neither  being  abls 

to 
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Hunting  to  diftance  die  other  till  both  were  ready  to  fink  under 
their  riders  through  weaknefs  oftentimes  the  match 
was  fain  to  be  drawn  and  left  undecided,  though  both 
the  horfes  were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  brought  on  the  cuftom  of  train-fcents,  which 
afterwards  were  changed  to  three  heats  and  a  ftraight 
courfe  ;  and  that  the  lovers  of  horfes  might  be  encou- 
raged to  keep  good  ones,  plates  have  been  erected  in 
many  places  in  Britain.     The  fewer  of  thefe  before 
you  come  to  the  courfe,  if  your  horfe  be  fiery  and 
mettled,  the  better;  and  the  fhorter  the  diftance,  the 
better.     Alfo,  above  all  things,  be  fure  to  make  your 
bargain  to  have  the  leading  of  the  firft  train  ;  and  then 
make  choice  of  fuch  grounds  where  your  horfe  may 
beft  lliow  his    fpeed,  and  the  fleeteft  dogs  you  can 
procure  :  give  your  hounds  as  much  law  before  you 
as  your  triers  will  allow,  and  then,  making  a  loofe, 
try  to  win  the  match  with  a  wind  ;  but  if  you  fail  in 
this  attempt,  then  bear  your  horfe,  and  fave  him  for 
the  courfe  ;  but  if  your  horfe  be  flow,  but  well- wind- 
ed, and  a  true  fpurred  nag,  then  the  more  train-fcents 
you  run  before  you  come  to  the  ftraight  courfe,  the 
better.     But  here  you  ought  to  obferve  to  gain  the 
leading  of  the  firft  train  ;  which  in  this  cafe  you  muft 
lead  upon  fuch  deep  earths,  that  it  may  not  end  near 
any  light  ground  :  for  this  is  the  rule  received  among 
horfemen,  that  the  next  train  is  to  begin  where  the 
laft  ends,  and  the  laft  train  is  to  be  ended  at  the  ftart- 
ing  place  of  the  courfe  ;   therefore  remember  to  end 
your  laft  on  deep  earths,  as  well  as  the  firft. 

HUNTINGDON,  the  county-town  of  Hunting- 
donfhire  in  England,  feated  upon  an  eafy  afcent,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  river  Oufe.  It  was  made  a  free 
borough  by  king  John,  conlifting  of  a  mayor,  12  al- 
dermen, burgeffes,  &c.  by  whom  the  two  members  of 
parliament  are  chofen.  It  had  anciently  15  parifhes, 
and  has  now  but  two;  in  one  of  which,  called  St  John's, 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  born,  in  1599.  Here  was  for- 
merly a  caftle,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror, which 
afterwards  belonged  to  David,  a  prince  of  Scotland, 
with  the  title  of  earl;  but  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to 
George  Haftings,  with  the  earldom  annexed,  in  whofe 
family  it  ftill  continues.  It  ftands  in  the  great  north 
road  ;  and  has  a  bridge  built  of  free-ftone  over  the 
Oufe,  which  is  made  navigable  for  fmall  veflelsas  high 
as  Bedford.  It  is  the  place  where  the  affizes  are  kept, 
and  where  the  county-jail  ftands.  It  has  a  good  mar- 
ket-place, and  feveral  convenient  inns,befides  a  gram- 
mar- fchool ;  and  is  very  populous.  W.  Long.  o.  15. 
N.  Lat.  52.  23. 

Hu  nt  1  n  g  do  ns  h  ire,  a  county  of  England,  bound- 
ed on  the  fouth  by  Bedford/hire  ;  on  the  weft  by  Nor- 
thamptonshire, as  alfo  on  the  north  ;  and  by  Cam- 
bridgefhireonthe  eaft  ;  extending  36  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  24  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  near  67  in  circumference.  This  county,  which  is 
in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  is  divided  into  four  hundreds, 
and  contains  6  market-towns, 29vicarages, 78  parifhes, 
279  villages,  about  8220  houfes,  and  upwards  of 
4T,ooo  inhabitants  ;  but  fends  only  four  members  to 
parliament,  namely,  two  knights  of  the  fliire,  and  two 
members  for  Huntingdon;  It  is  a  good  corn  country  ; 
and  abounds  in  paftures,  efpecially  on  the  eaftern  fide, 
which  is  fenny.  The  reft  is  diverfified  by  rifing  hills 
and  fliady  groves,  and  the  river  Oufe  waters  the  fouth- 
ern  parts. 


The  air  of  this  county  is  in  moft  parts  pleafant  and  Hu-quang 
wholefomc,  except  among  the  fens  and  meres,  though.        || 
they  are  not  fo  bad  as  the  hundreds  of  Kent  and  Eflex.    Hurdles. 
The  foil  is  fruitful,  and  produces  great  crops  of  corn,  '       <*——' 
and  the  hilly  parts  afford  a  fit  pafture  for  flieep.  They 
have  great  numbers  of  cattle  ;  and  plenty  of  water- 
fowl, fifh,  and  turf  for  firing;  which  laft  is  of  great 
fervice  to  the  inhabitants,  there  being  but  little  wood, 
though  the  whole  country  was  a  foreft  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  The  only  river  befides  the  Oufe  is  the  Nen, 
which  runs  through  Whittlefey  Mere. 

HU-QJU  ANG,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  China; 
in  Alia,  which  has  a  great  river  called  Yang,  and  Tfe- 
chiang,  which  runs  acrofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is 
divided  into  the  north  and  fouth  parts,  the  former  of 
which  contains  eight  cities  of  the  firft  rank,  and  60  of 
the  fecond  and  third  ;  and  the  latter  feven  of  the  firft 
rank,  and  five  of  the  fecond  and  third.  It  is  a  flat, 
open  country , watered  every  where  with  brooks,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  in  which  there  are-great  numbers  of  fifh. 
Here  is  plenty  of  wild-fowls  ;  the  fields  nourifh  cattle 
without  number,  and  the  foil  produces  corn,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  fruits.  There  is  gold  found  in  the  fands 
of  the  rivers  ;  and  in  the  mines  they  have  iron,  tin, 
&c.  In  fliort,  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  all  forts  of  com- 
modities, that  it  is  called  the  magazine  of  the  empire. 

HURA,  in  botany:   A  genus  of  the  monadelphia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,7W- 
cocca.     The  amentum  of  the  male  is  imbricated,  the 
perianthium  truncated  :  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  fila- 
ments are  cylindrical,  peltated  at  top,  and  furrounded 
with  numerous  or  double  antherae.     The  female  has 
neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  the  ftyle  is  funnel-fhaped  ; 
the  ftigma  cleft  in  twelve  parts  ;  the  capfule  is  twelve- 
celled,  with  a  feed  in  each  cell.  There  is  bu»onefpe- 
cies,  viz.  the  crepitans,  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies; 
Itrifeswith  a  foft  ligneous  ftem  to  the  height  of  2  4  feet, 
dividingintomanybranchcs.which  abound  with  amilky 
juice, and  havefcarsontheir  barkwheretheleaveshave 
fallenoff.  Themaleflowerscomeoutfrom between  the 
leaves  upon  foot-ftalks  three  inches  long ;  and  are  for- 
med into  a  clofe  fpike  or  column,  lying  over  each  other 
like  the  fcales  of  fifh.  The  female  flowers  are  fituated  at 
adiftance  from  them  ;  and  have  a  long  funnel-fhaped 
tube  fpreading  at  the  top,where  it  is  cut  into  1 2  reflected 
parts.  After  the  flower, the  germen  fwells,and  becomes 
a  round  comprefled  ligneous  capfule, havingi  2  deep  fur- 
rows, each  being  a  diftincl  cell,  containing  one  large 
round  compreffed  feed.  When  the  pods  are  ripe,  they 
burft  with  violence,  and   throw  out  their  feeds  to  a 
confiderable  diftance.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  raifed 
on  a  hot-bed  ;  and  the  plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept 
in  a  ftove.  The  kernels  are  faid  to  be  purgative,  and 
fometimes  emetic. 

HURDLE,  is  the  name  of  a  fledge  ufed  to  draw 
traitors  to  the  place  of  execution. 

HURDLES,  in  fortification,  are  made  of  twigs  of 
willows  or  ofiers  interwoven  clofe  together,  fuftained 
bylongftakes.  They  are  made  in  the  figure  of  a  long 
fquare,  the  length  being  5  or  6  feet,  and  the  breadth 
three  and  an  half.The  clofer  they  are  wattled  together, 
the  better. They  ferve  to  render  the  batteries  firm,orto 
cover  traverfes  and  lodgments  for  the  defence  of  the 
workmen  againft  fire-works  or  ftones  thrown  againft 
them.  The 
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Hurds         The  Romans  had  a  kind  of  military  execution  for 

mutineers  called  putting  to  death  under  the  hurdle. 

Hurricane.  The  manner  of  it  was  this  ■  The  criminal  was  laid  at 

v*"-" v~~~"'  his  length  in  a  mallow  water,  under  an  hurdle,  upon 

which  was  heaped  ftones,  and  fo  prefled  down  till  he 

was  drowned. 

Hurdles,  in  hufbandry,  certain  frames  made  eU 
ther  of  fplit  timber,  or  of  hazle-rods  wattled  toge- 
ther, to  ferve  for  gates  in  inclofures,  or  to  make  (hecp- 
folds,  &c. 

HURDS,  or  Hords,  of  flax  or  hemp;  the  coarfer 
parts  feparated  in  the  dreflings  from  the  tear,  or  fine 
ftuff.     See  Flax. 

HURL-bone,  in  a  horfe,  a  bone  near  the  middle 
of  the  buttock,  very  apt  to  go  out  of  its  fockets.with 
a  hurt  or  ftrain. 

HURLERS,  a  number  of  large  ftones,  fet  in  a  kind 
of  fquare  figure  near  St  Clare  in  Cornwall,  fo  called 
from  an  odd  opinion  held  by  the  common  people,  that 
they  are  fo  many  men  petrified,  or  changed  into  Hones, 
for  profaning  the  fabbath-day  by  hurling  the  bdll,  an 
exercife  for  which  the  people  of  that  country  have  been 
always  famous. 

The  hurlers  are  oblong,  rude,  and  unhewed.  Many 
authors  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  trophies  erected  in 
memory  of  fome  battle  ;  others  take  them  for  bounda- 
ries to  diftinguifh  lands.  Laftly,  others,  with  more 
probability,  hold  them  to  have  been  fepulchral  monu- 
ments. 

HURLY-burley,  in  vulgar  language,  denotescon- 
fufion  or  tumult,  and  is  faid  to  owe  its  origin  to  two 
neighbouring  families,  Hiirleigh  and  Burleigh,  which 
filled  their  part  of  the  kingdom  with  conteft  and 
violence. 

HURON,  a  vaft  lake  of  North-America,  fituated 
between  84°  and  890  W.  Long,  and  between  430  and 
460  of  N.  Lat.  from  whence  the  country  contiguous 
to  it  is  called  the  country  ofthsHurons,  whofe  language 
is  fpoken  over  a  great  extent  in  the  northern  parti  of 
America. 

HURRICANE,  a  general  name  for  any-  violent 
ftormof  wind  ;  but  which  is  commonly  applied  to  thofe 
ftorms  which  happen  in  the  warmer  climates,  and 
which  greatly  exceed  the  mod  violent  ftorms  known 
in  this  country.  The  ruin  and  defolation  accompany- 
+  treatife  ingahurricane  (fays  Dr  Mofelyf)  cannot  be  defcribed. 
on  Tropical  Like  fire,  its  refiftlefs  force  confumes  everything  in  its 
Difeafes,  track,  in  the  moft  terrible  and  rapid  manner.  It  is  ge- 
nerally preceded  by  an  awful  ftillnefs  of  the  elements, 
and  clofenefs  and  miftinefs  in  the  atmofphere,  which 
makes  the  fun  appear  red,  and  the  ftars  larger.  But  a 
dreadful  reverfe  fucceeding — The  fky  is  fnddenly  o- 
vercaft  and  wild — The  fea  rifes  at  once  from  a  profound 
calm  into  mountains — The  wind  rages  and  roars  like 
the  noife  of  cannon — The  rain  defcends  in  deluges — 


&c.  8vo. 


Adifmal obfeurity  envelopes  the  earth  with  darknefs—   Hurricane 
The  fuperior  regions  appear  rent  with  lightning  and         j| 
thunder — The  earth  often  does  and  always  feems  to  Hulband. 

tremble— Terror  and  confirmation  diffracts  all  nature  ' * 

—Birdsarc  carried  from  the  woods  into  the  ocean;  and 
thofe  whofe  element  is  the  fea,  feek  for  refuge  on  land 
—  The  frightened  animals  in  the  field  aflemble  toge- 
ther,andarealmolt  fuffocated  by  theimpeiuofityof  the 
wind  in  fearching  for  lhelter  :  which,  when  found, 
ferves  them  only  for  definition— The  roofs  of  houfes 
are  carried  to  vaft  diftances  from  their  walls,  which  are 
beat  to  the  ground,  burying  their  inhabitants  under 
them— Large  trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  huge 
branches  (hi  vercd  off',  and  driven  through  the  air  in  eve- 
ry direction,  with  immenfe  velocity— Every  tree  and 
fhrub  that  withftands  the  (hock,  is  ftripped  of  its  boughs 
and  foliage— Plants  and  grafs  are  kid  flat  on  the  earth 
—Luxuriant  fpring  is  changed  in  a  moment  to  dreary 
winter. — This  direful  tragedy  ended,  when  it  happens 
ina  towH,  the  devaftation  is  furveyed  with  accumulated 
horror  :  the  harbour  is  covered. with  wrecks  of  boats 
and  veilels;  and  the  fliore  has  not  a  veftige  of  its  former 
ftate  remaining.  Mounds  of  rubbifh  and  rafters  in  one 
place,  heaps  of  earth  and  trunks  of  trees  in  another, 
deep  gullies  from  torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead  and 
dying  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  half  buried, 
and  fcattered  about,  where  ftreets  but  a  few  hours  be- 
fore were, prefent  the  miferable  fur  vivors  with  a  mock- 
ing conclusion  of  afpedtacle  to  be  followed  by  famine, 
and  when  accompanied  by  an  earthquake,  by  mortal 
difeafes. 

Thefe  deftructive  phaenomena  are  now  thought  to 
arife  from  electricity,  though  the  manner  in  which  it 
acts  in  this  cafe  is  by  no  means  known.  It  feems  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  not  only  hurricanes,  but  even  the 
moft  gentle  gales  of  wind,  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  electrical  fluid  ;  for  which  fee  the  article 
Wind,  Whirlwind,  &c. 

HURST,  Htrst,  or  Herst,  are  derived  from 
the  Saxon  hyrft,  i.e.  a  wood,  or  grove  of trees.  There 
are  many  places  in  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Hampfhire,  in 
England,  which  begin  and  end  with  this  fyllable  ;  and 
the  reafon  may  be,  becaufe  the  great  wood  called 
Anderj-wald  extended  through  thofe  counties. 

JfuRST-CaJHe,  a  fortrefs  of  Hampfhire  in  England, 
not  far  from  Limington.  It  is  feated  on  the  extreme 
point  of  a  neck  of  land  which  fhoots  into  the  fea,  to- 
wards the  ifle  of  Wight,  from  which  it  is  diftant  two 
miles. 

HUSBAND,  a  man  joined  or  contracted  with  a 
woman  in  marriage.     See  Marriage. 

HvsBAND-Land,  a  term  ufed  in  Scotland  for  a  por- 
tion of  land  containing  fix  acres  of  fock  and  fcythe 
land  ;  that  is,  of  land  that  may  be  tilled  with  a  plough, 
and  mown  with  a  fcythe. 


HUSBANDRY, 
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HE  bufinefs  of  a  farmer,  or  one  who  lives  by 
cultivating  the  ground.  In  this  view  it  includes 


number  of  other  articles  which  it  is  difficult  to  enu- 
merate particularly. 


fing  flax,   timber,  &c.  the  management  of  bees,  and      it  beloags  to  hufbandry  to  make  choice  of  the  foil  moft  bandry# 

proper 
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pf oper  for  each  different  vegetable,  and  to  manage  mat- 
ters fo  that  each  foil  may  carry  what  it  is  belt  adapted 
for,  fo  that  on  the  whole  the  produce  of  the  farm 
may  be  as  advantageous  as  poflible.  In  like  manner, 
the  hufbandman  mult  know  what  crops  are  molt  pro- 
per to  be  raifed  in  the  country  where  he  lives,  either 
with  a  view  to  fale  or  to  provender  for  cattle.  The 
rearing  of  thefe,  indeed,  conftitutes  one  of  the  molt  ef- 
fential  articles  of  hufbandry ;  it  being  requifite  that  the 
hufbandman  fhotild  know  not  only  how  to  feed  them 
properly,  but  how  to  keep  them  free  from  difeafes, 
and  to  diitinguifh  the  belt  breeds,  fo  that  fuch  as  are 
defigned  for  work  may  be  capable  of  doing  the  molt  at 
leaft  expence,  and  thofe  defigned  for  fale  may  with 
theleaft  trouble  be  brought  in  good  condition  to  mar- 
ket, and  afford  the  greateft  profit  to  himfelf  as  well  as 
the  belt  bargain  to  the  purchafer. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  hufbandman  only  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  are  enabled  to  live  ;  whence  it 
ought  to  be  a  confideration  with  him  to  cultivate  the 
ground  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may  enable  him  to  afford 
the  produce  at  the  loweft  price.  Thus  he  will  alfo 
confult  his  own  intereft ;  for  cheapnefs  of  provifions  is 
the  only  true  means  by  which  the  population  of  any 
country  can  be  advanced  ;  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  the  greater  market  will  the  hufbandman 
have  for  his  goods.  Indeed,  by  a  certain  mode  of  ar- 
guing, it  may  be  imagined,  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  keep  up  provifions  at  as  high  a  price  as 
poflible,  rather  than  to  lower  them  :  but  however  this 
may  apply  to  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  it  never 
can  apply  to  hufbandry  ;  for  by  raifing  the  price  of 
provilions,  the  price  of  every  other  thing  is  alfo  raifed, 
and  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  the  hufbandman  him- 
felf to  live,  as  well  as  others. 

Thus  thebufinefsof  the  hufbandman  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely complicated  and  difficult,  but  important  alfo  ; 
infomuch,  that  focieties  have  been  lately  inftituted 
in  many  different  parts  of  Europe  for  its  advance- 
ment, and  premiums  offered  to  thofe  who  excelled  in 
any  particular  branch.  Some  of  thefe  premiums  are 
held  out  for  railing  the  greateft  quantity  of  particular 
kinds  of  vegetables;  others  for  gaining  the  greateft  ex- 
tent of  ground  from  the  fea:  fome  for  improving  walte 
ground;  others  fortheinventionof  themoft  ufeful  ma- 
chines for  harrowing,  fowing,  and  various  operations 
in  agriculture.  But  though  the  intention  of  thefe  focie- 
ties is  undoubtedly  laudable  and  patriotic,  and  though 
the  invention  of  man  has  in  a  manner  been  exhaufted 
to  accomplifh  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  infti- 
tuted ;  it  remains  yet  a  matter  of  great  doubt  and  un- 
certainty whether  they  have  really  been  productive  of 
any  public  good  or  not.  It  does  not  clearly  appear,  that 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  rendered  more  generally 
eafy,  or  that  the  lives  of  mankind  are  more  happy  and 
comfortable,  than  before  any  focieties  were  inftituted, 
or  before  any  confiderable  improvements  in  hufbandry 
were  made.  On  the  contrary,  provilions  of  all  kinds, 
inftead  of  becoming  cheaper,  have  gradually  become 
dearer,  and  their  price  on  the  whole  is  fenlibly  aug- 
mented every  four  or  fiveyears.  Hence  itisimpoffible 
to  avoid  concluding,  that,  notwithftanding  the  apparent 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  fuch  numbers, 
there  is  not  any  real one  in  the  whole  art. — Some- 
thing of  this  kind  has  been  taken  notice  of  even  by  the 


members  of  thefe  focieties  themfelves  5  and  on  this  Bath  pa. 
fubject  Mr  Wimpey  exprefles  himfelf  as  follows :      /<f«,vol.iii. 

"Itiscertainly  clear  from  the  average  prices  of  corn  p- 171. 
and  provifions  of  all  kinds  for  20  years  part,  that  there 
is  not  too  much  land  in  cultivation.  Prices  have  ad-  q  •  • 
vanced  coniiderably  above  what  has  been  deemed,  and  Mr'wim? 
that  juflly  too,  the  medium  ftandard.  As  a  manufac- pey. 
turing  and  commercial  country,  it  is  properly  the  duty 
of  the  legiflature  to  provide,  as  far  as  may  be  confiftently 
with  the  liberty  of  the  fubject,  that  the  price  of  provi- 
fions may  be  kept  as  near  as  poflible  to  their  medium 
value.  This  is  conceived  to  be  very  practicable,  even  fo 
as  to  be  a  convenience  to  the  grower  as  well  as  the 
confumer.  Some  writers  (Locke,  Montefquieu,  &c.) 
have  fuppofed,  that  the  advance  of  commodities  in  price 
is  rather  apparent  and  nominal  than  real.  Things  arc 
not  fo  much,  if  at  all  (fay  they),  advanced  in  price,  as 
it  is  imagined.  The  precious  metals  are  exceedingly 
increafed  in  quantity,  and  proportionally  fallen  in  va- 
lue*- Poffibly  there  may  be  fome  truth  in  this  obfer- 
vadon;  if  we  go  back  fome  hundreds  of  years  ;  and  if 
taken  upon  a  fcale  that  comprehends  all  Europe  :  but 
for  the  term  of  40 or  50  years,  or  even  from  the  time 
that  Mr  Locke  wrote  to  the  prefent  hour,  there  is  lit- 
tle difference  in  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  ;  an  ounce 
of  either  being  much  the  fame  value  now  as  then.  The 
frequent  and  hidden  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
price  of  corn  and  other  commodities,  which  are  fome- 
times  at  double  the  price  one  year  they  were  the  fore- 
going, malt  be  owing  to  fome  other  caufe  than  that 
abovementioned,  which  operates  flowly,  if  at  all,  and 
is  not  perceptible  in  lefs  than  a  century. 

(t  If  the  quantity  of  corn  and  provifions  at  market 
always  has  borne  the  fame  proportion  to  the  demand 
there  is  for  them,  the  price  would  be  always  invariably 
and  unchangeably  the  fame.  The  variation  of  the  pri- 
ces, therefore,  is  governed  by  the  variation  of  the  laid 
proportion.  If  the  demand  be  greater  and  the  quan- 
tity the  fame,  or  the  demand  the  fame  and  the  quan- 
tity lefs,  the  price  mult  nectlTarily  advance  ;  and  vice 
verfa,  if  the  quantity  mould  increafe,  and  the  demand 
remain  the  fame,  the  price  mult  as  neceflarily  fall;  and 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  make  it  otherwife. 
But  though  this  immutable  relation  is  beyond  oar 
power  to  alter,  we  can  by  art  and  induitry  augment 
the  quantity,  and  thereby  lower  the  price  j  cheapnefs 
being  an  infallible  confequence  of  plenty,  which  is  the 
direct  object  of  an  improving  cultivation.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  confequence  to  the  poor  labourer,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  merchant ;  and  no  difadvantagc 
to  the  grower;  becaufe,  what  he  would  lofe  by  the  fall 
of  price,  he  would  gain  by  the  increafed  confumpt. 

"  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  many  and  how  great  why  thofe 
the  improvements  are  which  have  been  made  in  this  who  have 
molt  important  of  all  arts  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  gained  prc- 
century.    A  patriotic  fpirit  of  uncommon  ardour  hath  miums 
gone  forth  ;  and  the  nobility  and  gentry,  like  the  fe-  ffon? ,0CieJ 
nators  of  Rome,  have  fet,  as  it  were,  their  hands  to  the  '**  h™n 
plough,  and  excited  their  tenants  and  neighbours  to  0f  anv  reaj 
practices  of  which  they  had  no  idea  before.  Yea,  they  fervice  to 
have  done  more  ;  they  have  inftituted  focieties,  and  the  cou«- 
made  them  receptacles  and  diftributors  of  ufeful  know-  try* 
ledge;  they  have  raifed  fubferiptions,  and  added  marks 
of  honour  and  pecuniary  advantages  to  the  rewards 
which  naturally  refult  from  the  attention  and  induftrv 
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of  the  ingenious  artift.  But  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
though  much  has  been  done,  there  ftill  remains  much 
more  to  be  done.  Experimenters  have  not  always 
(perhaps  but  feldom)  entered  into  the  views,  and  ably 
feconded  the  intentions,  of  thofe  valuable  inftitutions. 
Animated  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  premiums 
held  out  by  dint  of  extraordinary  exertions,  expenlive 
manures,  and  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumftarr- 
ces,  more  the  effect  of  chince  than  of  delign,  they 
often  have  been  the  fuccefsful  adventurers,  though  at 
the  fame  time  entirely  ignorant  to  what  caufes  they 
owed  their  luccefs.  We  too  often  indeed  afcribe  ef- 
fects to  canfes  which  are  no  way  connected  with  them. 
The  praclice  of  fuch  men  is  more  like  the  noftrums 
of  quacks,  than  the  recipes  of  a  regular  phyfician. 
The  medicine  may  be  good  ;  but  being  ignorant  of 
principles,  they  know  not  how  to  accommodate  it  as 
cirenmftances  may  require." 

Confiderations  of  this  kind  muft  certainly  lead  ns  to 
fuppofe,  that  moll,  if  not  all,  the  improvements  made  in 
hufbandry  for  along  time  paft,  are  too  expenfive  ;  and 
that,  though  by  their  means  larger  crops  are  now  ob- 
tained than  formerly,  the  profits  are  more  than  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  enormous  funis  required  to  produce 
them.  Hence  we  have  as  yet  obtained  only  larger  or 
more  elegantly  formed  beafls  of  different  kinds;  and 
whether  this  acquifition  is  ultimately  to  be  conlidered 
as  profitable,  remains  yet  to  be  determined.  Unfortu- 
nately this  fentiment  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  taking  a 
review  of  the  agricultural  improvements  made  during 
the  laft  half- century.     Thefe  are : 

T.  Improvements  inthe  Art  of  Tillage.  Improvements 
of  this  kind  confiftin  more  perfectly  breaking  and  pul- 
verlling  the  foil,  andkeeping  it  more  free  from  weeds 
than  formerly.  Mr  Jethro  Tull  was  the  author  of  thefe, 
and  (bowed  the  advantages  thence  ariiing.  By  fre- 
quent turning  over  and  pulveriling  the  foil,  we  not 
only  deftroy  the  weeds  very  effectually,  but  likewife 
grubs,  beetles,  worms,  and  maggots  of  many  different 
kinds.  "  Nothing  (fays  Mr  Wimpey)  fo  effectually 
prevents  the  ravages  of  the  feveral  tribes  of  fubterra- 
neous  infects  as  the  frequent  ftirring  and  crumbling 
the  ground  :  I  have  had  large  patches  of  feveral  poles 
fquare  in  a  field  of  beans  deftroyed  by  the  grub  of  the 
cock-chaffer;  and  many  hundreds  of  cabbage-plants 
by  a  grey  grub  of  fmaller  fize.  Both  thefe  execute 
their  mifchief  under-ground.  The  former  eat  the 
roots  of  the  beans  even  when  in  kid  ,  and  then  they 
wither,  fall,  and  die  :  the  latter  bites  off  the  ftem  of 
the  plant  juft  under  the  furface,  and  does  infinite  mif- 
chief: but  I  have  always  found  tillage,  duly  perform- 
ed, capable  of  deftroying  the  whole  race." 

2.  Invention  bfnew  Implements  of  Hufbandry,  ox  im- 
provements of  the  old.  This  clafs  includes  all  the  new 
invented  ploughs,  harrows,  horfeand  hand  hoes,  &c. 
by  means  of  which  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the 
work  of  tillage  can  be  performed  at  much  lefs  cx- 
pence,  as  well  as  more  effectually  than  formerly. 

3.  Saving  a  greatjpumtity  of  fed  in  [owing,  and  the 
production  of  better  crops,  by  the  morn  regular  dij hi bu- 
tton of-whatisfown.  This  improvement  chiefiy  conliils 
in  drilling  inftead  of  fowing  in  the  broad-caff  way  as 
formerly.  The  gain  is  here  evident ;  and  Mr  Wimpey 
calculates  it  at  a  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  the  whole 
produce  :  and  if  the  community  are  nor  yet  fenfible  of 
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any  advantage  from  fuch  a  confubrable  faving.it  rr.ufl. 
be  becaufe  the  drilling  hufbandry  has  not  yef  become 
very  general. 

4.  Suiting  the  Crop  to  the  Nature  and  Condition  of  the 
Soil.  The  farmer  is  now  enabled  to  do  this  better  than 
formerly,  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  new  ve- 
getables formerly  unknown.  Thus,  as  there  are  ma- 
ny grounds  very  unfit  for  the  production  of  wheat, 
there  is  now  no  occalion  for  reaping  fcanty  crops  of  it 
from  fuch  as  are  little  adapted  to  tie  railing  of  tliat 
grain;  becaufe  another  article,  for  which  pcrlupi 
there  was  formerly  no  demand,  may  now  be  railed 
with  considerable  profit  on  a  foil  where  wheat  will  1101 
grow  to  any  advantage. 

5.  The  Rotation  of  Crops.  Thus  a  very  ccnndcrable 
addition  is  made  to  the  produce  of  the  ground  by  keep- 
ing it  perpetually  fertile  ;  whereas  iormerly'  it  \ws 
often  worn  out  and  rendered  barren  by  too  frequent 
cropping,  when  a  proper  rotation  was  not  known. 

6.  The  Introduction  of  new  Manures.  Thefe  arc 
principally  lime  and  marie;  of  the  action  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Agriculture, 
n°  20. 

7.  The  Introduction  of  many  new  Artie!  a  into  Field. 
Culture.  Thefe,  whatever  profit  they  may  yield  to  the 
farmer,  conlift  principally  of  provender  for  cattle. 
They  ought,  however,  to  have  a  conhderabie  effect  ii 
producing  plentiful  harrefts,  as  hereby  the  cattle  may 
be  fuppofed  to  do  their  work  more  perfectly,  and  to  be 
maintained  at  lefs  cxpence  than  before. 

8.  The  Application  of  thefe  to  the  rearing  and  fatten- 
ing of  Cattle.  The  good  effects  of  this  ought  to  be  felt 
in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  former  article,  and 
partly  in  lowering  the  price  of  rlefh-mcu,  and  confe- 
quently  of  all  other  kinds  of  provisions. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  in  the  courfe  of  half  a  century,  Little  ad- 
methods  have  been  foundof  eradicating  weeds,  deitroy-  vantage  re- 
ing  infects,  faving  vaft  quantities  of  feed -corn,  of  fuit-  ndtingfrom 
ing  the  crops  to  the  foil,  of  ufing  new  manures,  railing       whole. 
new  plants  ;  and  all  this,  together  with  multitudes  of 
new  machines  in  performing  in  abetter  manner  the  ope- 
rations of  agriculture,  has  apparently  amounted  to  mere 
nothing.    The  price  of  proviiions  feems  to  have  begun 
to  rife  with  the  i  mprovements,  and  to  be  continually  ad- 
vancing.    It  is  by  no  means  in  our  power  to  point  out         rr 
particularly  the  caufes  of  fodifagreeable  an  event.    It  Conjecture* 
muft, however,  undoubtedly  depend  on  fome  mifcalcu-  concerning 
lation,orover-ra'.ing  tnc  profits  which  haveanlen  from 
thofe  improvements  :  whence  the  landholdershave uni- 
formly been  induced  toraife  their  rents,  while  the  far- 
mers, finding  their  exprnce  greatly  augmentednoton- 
ly  on  account  of  the  advance  of  rent,  but  likewife  from 
the  more  coftly  modes  of  tillage,  ha/e  been  obliged  to 
augment  the  prices  of  their  gr^in  beyond  what  the  in- 
creafed  influx  of  money  into  the  kingdom  would  bear. 

Such  mifcal dilations  are  not  uncommon  in  every  bu- 

fmefs.  A  manufacturer  is  apt  to  le  enricedbya  certainty 
of  having  anincreafe  of  his  goods  in  a  given  time  :  but 
frequently,  when  improvements  arc  tried,  itis  found 
that  the  abfolute  expence,  or  the  quantity  of  labour  re* 
quiiite  to  produce  the  incrcafe  is  greater  than  the  aug- 
mentation of  profit  can  bear;  and  he  is  afterwards,  with 
regret  and  lofs,  obliged  to  lay  aii.ie  the  improvements 
from  which  he  had  once  fuch  hones.  In  the  like  man- 
ner, we  fear,  it  has  fared  with  the  hufbandman.    The 
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improvemendnhufbandryoriginatedprincipally  among 
the  landholders;  whole  principal  view,  we  may  fuppofe, 
was  an  augmentation  of  rent.  The  tenants  were  obliged 
to  attempt  improvements  in  order  to  pay  the  advance,  as 
well  as  by  the  exprefs  order  of  their  landlords.  Hence 
they  were  induced  to  keep  a  great  number  of  horfes, 
that  their  lands  might  be  tilled  with  fufficient  expedi- 
tion, and  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  before.  The 
oxen,  formerly  made  ufe  of,  and  which  anfwered  the 
purpofes  both  of  provilion  and  labour,  were  discarded, 
and  a  fet  of  moft  expenlive  animals,  nfelefs  except  for 
the  purpofes  of  labour  or  pleafure,  introduced  in  their 
ftead.  A  vaft  quantity  of  grain,  Which  ought  to  have 
fuftained  the  human  fpecies,  was  thus  bellowed  on  the 
brute  creation  :  and  though  this  might  in  fome  meafurs 
be  fuppofed  to  be  counteracted  by  the  increafe  of  crop 
in  confcqucnce  of  employing  horfes,  it  is  evident  that 
it  has  not  anfwered  the  general  expectation  ;  fince  we 
an  ay  fay,  that  the  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  pay 
one  penny  of  advanced  rent  without  advancing  alio 
the  price  of  their  grain. 

With  regard  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  cafe  is  equal- 
ly doubtful.  The  moil  extravagant  prices  have  been 
given  for  the  beft  breeds  as  they  arc  called  ;  but  it  re- 
mains yet  to  be  proved,  that  thefe  breeds  are  really 
more  ufe  fill  to  the  country  than  the  fmaller  ones,  The 
expence  of  keeping  them  is  undoubtedly  greater,  and 
this  expence  is  enhanced  by  the  large  cattle  being  ge- 
nerally lefs  hardy  than  the  fmaller.  It  feems,  belides, 
impoilible  that  one  large  horfe,  for  inftance,  can  be  e- 
qually  ufe fnl  with  two  fjnall  ones,  even  though  he 
ihould  be  as  ftrong  as  both  ;  for  this  plain  reafon,  that 
two  horfes,  though  ever  fo  fmall,  can  be  put  to  two 
different  kinds  of  work  at  once,  which  cannot  be  done 
with  the  largeft  fingle  horfe  imaginable.  The  like  is 
applicable  to  black  cattle:  We  cannot  fuppofe  the 
largeft  tingle  ox  to  be  equal  to  two  ordinary  oxen, 
though  he  may  perhaps  require  more  to  fatten  him  than 
would  bring  to  market  three  or  iour  of  an  ordinary 
quality;  and  fo  of  other  animals. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  fame  reafoning  ex- 
tends to  moft  of  the  improvements  hitherto  made  in 
huibandry.  The  vegetative  powersof  the  earth  cannot 
be  made  always  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  with- 
out an  expence  which  the  increafe  of  produce  can  by 
no  means  balance.  By  a  total  neglect  of  culture,  in- 
deed, the  foil  will  produce  little  or  nothing ;  by  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  culture  the  product  will  be  greatly 
augmented,  the  farmer  will  be  enabled  to  pay  his  rent, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  afford  his  grain  at  fuch  a  price 
as  can  allow  the  labourers  to  live  comfortably  :  but  if 
we  go  on  with  extraordinary  methods  of  culture,  ex- 
pecting to  increafe  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  to  be 
able  to  exact  an  augmentation  of  rent  ad  infinitum, 
we  will  certainly  be  deceived  ;  for  thus  the  price  of 
provifions  muft  be  infinitely  increafed  alfo.  Thus,  in- 
deed the  produce  of  the  ground  will  be  fomewhat  in- 
creafed, but  the  farmer  will  ultimately  be  a  lofer  ;  fo 
that,  to  fave  himfelf  from  ruin,  he  muft  at  laft  burthen 
the  public  both  with  his  advanced  rent  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  moft  of  his  improvements,  by  advancing  the 
price  of  grain  and  of  all  kinds  of  provifions. 

Such  feem  in  general  to  be  thereafons  why  the  coun- 
try lias  reaped  fo  little  advantage  by  the  improvements 


made  oflate  in  the  affairs  of  agriculture  and  hufban- 
dry.    If  experiments  are  now  to  be  made,  it  is  plaiu 
that  they  ought  to  be  with  a  view  to  determine  thap 
medium  of  culture  which  the  ground  can  bear  with  the 
greateft  profit,  comparing  the  expence  and  produce  of 
the  two  different  modes  together;  andthatmode  which 
is  the  leaft  expenlive  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  chofen, 
even  though  attended  with  no  more  profit  than  that       T. 
which  is  executed  at  a  greater  expence.     Thus,  if  a  Difadvau- 
farmer,  by  laying  out  5/.  can  produce  a  crop  equivalent  tage  of  al- 
to 7/.  he  ought  undoubtedly  to  prefer  that  to  a  mode  lowing  far- 
of  cultivation  by  which  he  lays  out   feven   to  pro-  nie" t0  ex" 
cure  nine.      Nay,  though   by  his  new  method  he  ]?  ge 

Ihould  procure  9/.  IQs.  by  laying  out  7/.  it  would  ftill  gr;cuiture" 
be  evidently  for  the  good  of  the  community  that  the  in  order  to 
former  method  were  followed.  The  reafon  cf  this  is,  enrich 
that  every  expence  of  the  hufbandman,  as  well  as  of  themfelves 
every  other,  muft  ultimately  be  defrayed  by  the  com.  ^y  a  final  1 
munity  at  large.     Thus  if  tb.6  hufbandman  employs  a  P™portiou 
greater  number  of  hands  than  would  otherwife  be  ne-      *^° 
ceflary,  it  is  plain  that  the  expence  of  thefe  muft  be  de- 
frayed by  the  community,  not  only  becaufe  of  the  pro- 
vifions they  mull  neceffarilyconfume, but  becaufe  each 
of  thefe,  were  he  not  employed  in  that  particular  way, 
might  contribute  in  fome  other  towards  his  own  fup- 
port  and  that  of  others  :  and  the  very  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  farmer  who  employs  a  greater  number  of  horfes 
than  would  otherwife  benecefTary.  Now,  in  the  ex- 
ample juft  given,  the  farmer,  or  the  community  at 
large,  by  laying  out  5/.  gain  40J.  which  is  40  f>er-cent. } 
but  in  the  other  cafe,  viz.  that  of  expending  7/.  for  a 
return  of  9/.  icu.  the  farmer  indeed  gets  50J  inftead 
of  40J.  but  the  community  do  not  gain  equally,  having 
now  not  quite  36  per  cent,  inftead  of  40  which  they 
had  before. 

Hence  it  becomes  evident,  that  by  encouraging  in- 
dividuals to  expend  large  firms  on  agriculture,  and  thus 
diminifh  the  proportion  of  their  own  profits,  the  com- 
munity muft  always  fuffer,  and  a  rife  of  provifions  will 
infallibly  take  place,  whether  the  individuals  enrich 
themfelves  or  not.  Evils  of  this  nature  can  be  reme- 
died only  by  the  legiflature ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  time  is  yet  very  diftant  when  any  certain  mode  of 
culture  will  be  tiftablifhed  by  law,-  anduntilthis  happen, 
it  is  vain  to  think  that  either  the  {peculations  or  expe- 
riments of  individuals  or  of  focieties  will  be  attended 
with  much  benefit  to  the  community,  whatever  advan- 
tage particular  perfons  may  fometimes  derive  from 
them.  Leaving  this  fubject.,  therefore,  we  fhall  now 
proceed  to  thofc  which  more  immediately  relate  to  the 
bufinefs  of  hufbandryin  itsprefent  ftate.  Js 

In  confidering  this  fubject  in  its  full  extent,  it  evi- Divifion  of 
dentlydividesitfelfinto  three  parts  ;  the  firjl,  Relating  husbandry 
to  the  cultivation  of  fuch  vegetables  as  are  proper  for  int0  tnrec 
the  fubfiftence  of  mankind  or  the  rearing  of  cattle;  as  Parts- 
grain,  grafs,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  of 
that  kind;  the  fecond,  Such  as  belong  more  particularly 
to  trade  and  commerce  ;    as  flax,  hemp,  hops,  bees, 
timber,  &c.  Under  both  thefe  are  included  the  know- 
ledge of  various   manures,  of  the  nature  of  different 
foils,  &c.  The  third  part  includes,  the  railing  and  ma- 
nagement of  cattle,   poultry,  of  the  dairy,  with  other 
adventitious  articles,  lefs  connected  with  agriculture; 
of  all  which  we  fhall  now  treat  in  otder. 
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Part.  I.     Of  the  Vegetables   mod  proper  to  be  raifed  for  the  ufc  of  the  Human 

Species,  or  as  Food  for  Cattle.  , 


AMONG  thofe  raifed  for  the  ufe  of  mankind,  wheat 
has  univerfally  been  fuppofed  to  hold  the  firlt 
place,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  to  be  the  next  to  it; 
but  in  modern  times,  an  author  of  no  mean  reputation 
has  arifen,  who  endeavours  to  prove  that  wheat  ought 
not  to  be  cultivated,  nor  bread  to  be  eaten.  This  is 
M.  Linguet,  who  has  written  a  treatife  exprefily  upon 
the  fubject ;  and,  ridiculous  as  the  after t ion  may  fecm, 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  formal  refutation  by  Dr 
Tiftbt. — OneofM.  Linguet's  arguments  is,  that  wheat 
impoverifhes  the  ground  on  which  it  grows  :  but  in 
oppofition  to  this,  Dr  Tiftbt  urges,  that  corn  is  more 
eafily  cultivated  than  grafs  ;  and  that  confequently,  in 
the  country  he  fpeaks  of  (Switzerland),  the  befl  fields 
are  appropriated  to  hay,  and  the  worfl  to  corn.  "  If 
there  are  fome  diftricts  of  very  poor  land  (fays  he)  al- 
moft  entirely  fown  with  corn,  they  are  not  poor  be- 
caufe  they  produce  only  corn,  but  becaufe  they  are  not 
fit  to  produce  any  thing  elfe.  Their  foil  isfobad,  that 
they  can  grow  but  very  little  fodder  :  confequently  they 
maintain  only  fuch  cattle  as  are  abfolutely  neceftaryfor 
^abour  ;  and  thofe  are  ill  fed,  and  frequently  periih. 
They  have  but  little  manure,  and  their  crops  are 
fmall ;  for  large,  crops  of  all  forts  can  only  be  expected 
from  lands  naturally  rich  or  ftrongly  manured.  Thus 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  is  only  owing  to  their 
pofielfing  an  ungrateful  foil. — What  proves  evidently 
that  it  is  I  he  natural  foil  which  is  in  the  fault,  and  not 
the  corn  which  impoveriihes,  is,  that  where  there  is 
meadow  andarable  land,  theprice  of  the  meadow-land 
is  much  more  conliderable  than  that  of  the  arable.  In 
moft  parts  of  this  country  the  proportion  is  nearly  ten 
toone  ;  and  there  are  even  fome  meadows,  for  one  part 
©f  which  they  would  give  30  of  field-lands  ;  and  fome 
of  vines,  for  which  100  of  arable  would  be  given. 
Thofe  diitricts  where  the  foil  will  produce  nothing  but 
corn,  are  poor  ;  but  in  thofe  which  furnilh  fodder,  an  i 
.alfo  fine  crops  of  grain,  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy 
and  happy,  unlefs  they  are  oppreifed  by  taxes." 

M.  Linguet  draws  another  objection  from  the  length 
of  time  required   to  cultivate  wheat  ;  but  Tiftbt,  by 
another  calculation,  {hows,  that  48  days  work  through- 
out the  year  would  cultivate  more  wheat  than  is  fulfi- 
cient  for  a  family  of  fix  perfons.     The  time  neceftary 
for  cultivation  of  arable  land  alfo  does  not  increafe  in 
proportion  ta  its  extent  ;  but  in  cafe  more  is  cultiva- 
ted than  is  requifite  for  thefubliilenceof  the  family,  a 
trade  is  formed,  which  might  be  increafed  to  an  unli- 
mited extent.     He  then  compares  the  time  requilite 
for  the  cultivation  of  vines  which  are  recommended  by 
M.  Linguet,. and  finds  it  to  be  much  longer  than  that 
required  for  wheat.  "  I  know  very  well  (fays  he)  that 
the  one  requires  cattle,  and  the  other  does  not:  but 
thefe  cattle,  far  from  being  expenfive,  will,  if  properly 
managed,  increafe  the  gain  of  the  farmer;  therefore 
they  muit  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  expence.     Corn 
isfubjeft  to  many  accidents,  but  vines  are  iuhject  to 
many  more  :  thofe  which  the  vines  fiuTer,  foretimes 


fpoil  the  vintage  for  feveral  years  ;  whereas  thofe  which 
happen  to  arable  land,  only  fpoil  the  crop  for  the  lea- 
fon:and  as  the  expence  of  cultivating  vines,  forwhicli 
only  manual  labour  can  be  employed,  is  much  more 
conliderable  ;  therefore  the  vigneron  (or  perfon  who 
cultivates  vines),  who  engages  more  largely  than  the 
farmer,  will  confequently  be  a  much  greater  loferifun- 
fuccefsful. — Hay  isalfo  fubject  to  frequent  and  very 
difagreeable  accidents  ;  the  fecuring  it  is  fometimei 
very  difficult;  and,  when  it  is  badly  made,  it  is  very 
hurtful  to  cattle. — A  fingle  fact,  will  be  fufficient  to 
prove  the  cafualties  to  which  hay  is  fubject ;  viz.  that 
it  varies  in  price  as  much  as  grain.  Accidents  of  hay- 
mows taking  fire  are  but  too  frequent  ;  and  this  is  nor, 
to  be  feared  in  corn -mows." 

The  other  objections  of  M.  Linguet  to  wheat  appear 
tobequite  frivolous;  fo  that  concerningthe cultivation 
of  thisgrain,  Dr  Tiftbt  draws  the  following  concluuous : 
(<  It  appears  then,  from  what  has  been  faid,that  wheat 
is  not  a  commodity  that  isimpoverilhmg  in  itfelf  j  and 
that  this  grain  will  grow  indifferently  at  leait  in  lands 
and  iitaations  which  are  unfavourable  to  other  plants. 
This  grain  is  likewife  adapted  to  mod  climates  ;  and 
if  there  are  diftri&s  almofl  entirely  fowu  with  wheat, 
and  yet  poor,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  foil,  and  not  of  thi> 
ufeful  grain." 

But  the  moil  extraordinary  argument  perhaps  ever 
thought  of  on  this  fubject  is  M.  Linguet's  alferrion, 
that  the  ufe  of  wheat,  or  bread  made  from  it,  is  detri- 
mental co  population  ;and  that  the  countries  where  this 
grain  is  cultivated  arepoor  and  thinly  inhabittd,where- 
as  thofe  which  abound  with  vineyardsandpaflure-lands 
are  rich  and  populous.     But  this,  in  Dr  Tift'ot's  opi- 
nion, ihsws  only  that  one  foil  is  more  rich   than   an- 
other, and  that  a  fertile  foil  will  maintain  moll  inhabi- 
tants.     "  No  perfon  (fays  he)  is  more  capable  of  af- 
iigning  the  caufe  of  the  fubjection  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire to  the  northern  powers,  than  M.  Linguet  ;  but  he 
cannot  furely  be  ferious  when  he  fays,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  conquer  them  becaufe  thofe  northern  coun- 
tries produced  no  corn,  and  than  population  decreafed 
fince  the  introduction   of  grain.     I  lhall  make  three 
obfervations  on  this  pail'age  ;    Firit,   the  armies  of 
Guilavus  Adolphns,  Charles   XII.  and   the    king  of 
Pruffia,  whole  food  was  bread,  would  be   formidable 
ao-ainit  the  Italians  of  thofe  times,  who  eat  lefs  than 
was  eaten  in  the  days  of  Scipio,  as  their  anceitors  were 
1 400  years  ago  againfl  the  Romans  :  and   M.  Linguet 
rnnft  certainly  know,  that  thofe  Greeks  who  fublitted 
on  bread,  thofe  Romans  who  eat  nothing  but  bread 
and  vegetables  in  pottage,   fubdued  all  the  known 
world,  among  whom  were  many  nations  who  ate  leis 
brea'1  than  themfelves.     A  Roman  foldier  s allowance 
of  bread  was  much  greaterthan  what  foldiers  have  at 
prefent ;  and  by  the  ufe   of  this  food  they  had  mucii 
more  Itrength  than  our  modern  foldiers  can   boa  it  of. 
The  allowance  to  a  Roman  foldier  was  64  pounds  of 
wheat  per  month;  and  this  he  was  ilricily forbidden 
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either  to  fell  or  exchange.  Their  foldiers  had  very 
feldom  any  cheefe,  bacon,  or  pulfe;  fo  that  wheat  was 
almoft  their  only  food,  and  the  proportion  was  double  of 
what  is  allowed  foldiers  in  our  days.  They  ate  it  in 
bread,  in  flour-milk,  and  in  thin  cakes  ;  and  they  w7ere 
not  fubject  to  epidemic  or  putrid  difcrders,  which  is 
too. much  the  cafe  with  our  modern  armies.  We  may 
cafily  judge  from  the  weight  of  their  accoutrements, 
that  the  Roman  foldiers  w*ere  not  poffeffed  of  lefs  per- 
lonal  ftrength  than  tbofe  which  coiupofe  the  armies  at 
this  day  ;  they  were  not  lefs  brave,  nor  did  their  food 
render  them  iu  any  way  unhealthy  :  on  the  contrary, 
where  there  is  fitch  diifi.culty.in  procuring  a  fupply  of 
good  animal  food  to.  an  army,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in 
modern  times^  it  is  probable  that  reducing  them  to  the 
fimple  diet  of  a  Roman  foldier  would  be  the  moft 
proper  method  of  preventing  epidemic  difeafes  among 
them.  Secondly,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  thole 
countries  were  more  populous  formerly  than  they  are 
at  this  time  ;  it  is  even  probable  that  they  were  lels  fo. 
Laftly,  the  people  of thefe  northern  countries  were  not 
without  wheat  ;  it  was  the  bafis  of  their  food  and 
drink:  without  quoting  other  authors  who  atteft  it, 
iuifice  it  to  fay,  that  Tacitus  affirms  it."  &c. 

In  this  laft  particular,  however,  our  author  appears 
to  be  miltaken  ;  but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  we  ap- 
prehend that  lew  of  our  readers  will  entertain  any 
doubt  concerning  the  wholefomenefs  of  wheat,  or  the 
propriety  of  making  it  into  bread  after  once  it  is  cul- 
tivated. The  truly  important  matter  is  to  determine, 
whether  it  be  a  profitable  crop  or  not  for  the  perfon 
who  cultivates  it  ?  In  this  refpect  indeed  it  has  been 
condemned  by  the  generality  of  farmers,  and  dairy- 
farms  are  univerfally  fuppofed  to  be  more  profitable 
than  fuch  as  produce  corn.  The  vaft  fuperiority  of 
the  former  isfetforthby  Thomas  Davis,  Efq ;  of  Long- 
leat,  in  the  following  words.  "  Experience fnfficient- 
Jiath  Pa-  ly  evinces  the  extreme  difficulty  of  perfnading  tenants 
pers,\o\,'n\  that  they  get  more  (generally  fpeaking)  by  feeding 
(heir  lands,  than  by  ploughing  them  ;  yet  it  requires 
very  few  arguments  to  convince  a  landlord,  that  in 
■  cold  wet  lands  efpecially,  the  lefs  ploughed  land  you 
have,  the  lefs  you  put  i:  in  a  tenant's  power  to  ruin 
your  eftate.  That  a  tenant  of  60  1.  per  annum  on  a 
dairy  farm  will  get  money,  while  a  corn  farm  of  the 
fame  frze  will  ftarve  its  occupier  (though  perhaps  the 
former  gives  15  s.  per  acre  for  his  land,  and  the 
latter  only  10  .:.),  is  felf-evident.  The  plough  is  a 
friend  of  every  body's,  though  its  advantages  are 
very  far  from  being  particularly  and  locally  felt; 
corn  being  an  article  that  will  bear  keeping  till 
the  whim  or  caprice,  or  fuppofed  advantage  of  its  pof- 
feflbr,  call  it  forth.  But  the  produce  of  the  cow  is 
far  otherwife.  Cheefe  mnft  neceffarily  be  fold  at  a 
certain  period  :  it  is  a  ponderous  article  ;  and  one- 
twelfth,  or  at  leaft  one-h  teenth,  of  its  value,  is  often 
paid  for  carrying  it  to  a  fair  50  miles  off;  and  the 
butter  and  fkimnu-d  milk  find  their  way  no  great  di- 
ilance  from  home,  as  is  evident  by  the  price  of  butter 
varying  frequently  one-third  in  20  or  30  miles.  Every 
inhabitant  of  Bath  muft  be  fenfible,  that  bitter  and 
cheefe  have  rifen  one-third  or  more  in  price  within  20 
years.  Is  not  this  owing  to  the  great  encouragement 
given  to  the  plough  and  to  grazing,  at  a  time  when, 


on  account  of  the  increafed  demand  for  milk,  cream, 
butter,  and  cheefe,  every  exertion  on  behalf  of  the 
dairy  fhould  have  been  encouraged  ?"  &c. 

In  fome  remarks  on  this  letter  by  JVlr  Billing  (ley, 
the  fame  fuperiority  of  dairy-farms  to  the  arable  kind 
isaiferted  in  the  moft  poiitive  terms.  "  Perhaps  (fays- 
he)  there  cannot  be  aftronger  proof  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  plough  with  refpect  to  profit,  than  the'  fiTperior 
punctuality  of  the  dairy-farmer  in  the  payment  of  his 
rent.  Thisobfervation,  1  believe,  molt  ftewards  who 
fuperintend  manors  devoted  partly  to  corn  and  partly 
to  dairy-farms,  will  verify  :  at  leaft  I  have  never  met 
with  one  who  controverts  it.  But  perhaps  the  advo- 
cate for  the  plough  will  defire  me  not  to  confound 
the  abufe  of  a  thing  with  its  intrinfic  excellence  ;  and 
fay,  that  the  generality  of  corn  farmers  are  moft  egre- 
gious flovens  ;  that  lands  devoted  to  the  plough  are 
not  confined  to  fuch  a  mediocrity  of  profit  as  10  s.  per 
acre  ;  that  the  produce  of  artificial  graffes  (without 
which  a  well  managed  arable  farm  cannot  exift),  far 
exceeds  that  of  natural  grafs  both  in  refpect.  of  quan- 
tity and  fituation;  that  the  ftraw-yard  is  a  moft  con- 
venient receptacle  for  the  cow  when  freed  from  the 
pail.  Thefe,  and  many  other  reafons,  may  be  addu- 
ced to  fhow  the  propriety  of  walking  in  the  middle 
path,  and  of  judiciouily  blending  arable  with  pafture,  in 
the  proportion  perhaps  of  three  of  the  latter  to  one  of 
the  former." 

On  thefe  letters  we  lhall  only  remark,  that  for  the 
good  of  mankind  we  hope  the  opinions  they  contain 
will  never  come  into  general  practice  ;  as  thus  the 
price  of  bread  muft  be  raifed  fo  high,  that  the  lower 
clafies  of  people  would  be  entirely  deprived  of  it. 
In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  v.  p  43.  we  have  a  method 
propofed  by  Mr  Wimpey  of  improving  fmall  arable 
farms  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  yield  as  much 
milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  as  thofe  which  are  kept  con- 
tinually in  pafture.  He  agrees  with  the  maxim  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  fmall  arable  farms  do  not  afford 
the  occupier  fo  good  a  maintenance  as  dairy  farms  of 
the  fame  value  ;  and  that  the  pofTefibr  of  a  dairy  farm 
will  do  well  and  fave  money,  while  the  former,  with 
much  toil  and  trouble,  isftarving  hiinfelf  and  family.. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  maintains,  that  there  is  an 
eifential  difference  between  ground  that  is  naturally 
arable,  and  fuch  as  is  by  nature  adapted  for  pafture.. 
Land  which  is  naturally  arable,  according  to  him,  can 
by  no  means  be  converted  into  paihtre  of  any  dura- 
tion. "  Such  as,  from  a  wildftatc  of  nature,  over-run 
with  furze,  fern,  bullies  and  brambles,  has  been  ren- 
dered fertile  by  means  of  the  plough,  muft  be  kept  irt 
that  improved  ftate  by  its  frequent  ufe  ;  otherwife  it 
would  f  ion  revert  to  that  wild  barren  fiSte  which  was 
i's  original  condition.  A  farm,  therefore,  which  con- 
lifts  wholly,  or  almoft  fo,  of  land  that  is  properly  ara- 
ble, muft  ever  continue  arable  ;  for  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  render  it  in  any  degree  fertile  but  by  means 
of  the  plough,  or  to  keep  it  long  in  that  ftate  even 
when  it  is  made  fo."  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
by  railing  crops  proper  for  feeding  cattle,  the  poflef- 
for  of  an  arable  farm  may  raife  as  great  a  number  of 
horned  cattle  as  one  who  has  a  pafture  farm ;  the  on- 
ly queftion  is,  Whether  he  can  be  reimburfed  of  his 
expences  by  the  produce  I    "  To  afcertain  this  fact 
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(fays  he),  we  muft  inquire  what  may  be  the  average 
cxpences  of  keeping  a  milch-cow  on  a  dairy-farm  for 
any  given  time.  It  is  faid,  upon  very  good  authority, 
that  the  expence  is  generally  from  31  .  to  3I.  ics.  per 
annum.  Two  acres  and  an  half  of  pafture  fit  for  this 
ufe  is  fufhcient  to  keep  a  cow  the  whole  year  through, 
and  fuch  land  is  valued  at  from  2  js.  to  30  s  per  acre. 
At  25s.  the  keeping  of  each  cow  would  amount  to 
3  1.  2  s.  6  d.  per  annum.  A  dairy-farm,  therefore, 
conlifting  of  48  acres,  at  25  s.  per  annuir,  would 
amount  to  60  1.  rent ;  and  the  number  of  cows  that 
might  be  kept  on  fuch  a  farm  would  be  about  20.  In 
the  next  place,  with  regard  to  the  expence  of  keeping 
a  cow  upon  food  railed  in  arable  land  as  a  fuccedaneum 
for  grafs,  we  are  allured  by  unqueftionable  authority, 
that  a  bulhel  of  potatoes  given  half  at  night  and  half 
in  the  morning,  with  a  fmall  allowance  of  hay  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  three  cows  a-day  ;  by  which  allowance 
their  milk  will  be  as  rich  and  as  good  as  in  the  fum- 
mer  months  when  the  cows  arein  pafture.  An  acre 
of  land  properly  cultivated  with  potatoes,  will  yield 
337  bufhels  ;  and  the  total  expence  of  cultivation,  rent 
and  tithe  included,  will  not  exceed  61. 13  s.  If  three 
cows  eat  feven  bufhels  per  week,  then  they  would  eat 
364  bufhels  in  a  year  :  and  20  cows  would  confume 
1 43  3  bufhels  j"  So  that,  according  to  this  calculation, 
feven  acres  and  a  quarter  would  mearly  maintain  as 
many,  cows  as  on  the  arable  farm  could  be  maintained 
by  48  acres.  If  then  the  cultivation  of  one  acre  of 
ground  cofts  61  13  s.  the  cultivation  of  feven  acrek 
and  a  quarter  will  coft  about  48  1.  We  have  feen, 
however,  that  the  rent  of  a  dairy-farm  capable  of 
maintaining  20  milch-cows,  is  not  lefs  than  69  1.  lb 
that  the  calculation  is  thus  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
arable  farm  ;  feven  or  eight  acres  of  the  arable  farm 
being  fuperior  by  19  1.  in  value,  when  cultivated  with 
potatoes,  to  48  acres  of  meadow  or  pafture-ground." 
«f  It muft  indeed  be  obferved  (adds  our  author),  that 
in  this  ftatement  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  fmall 
quantity  of  hay  given  to  the  cows  with  the  potatoes. 
11  muft  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  account  of  cultivation 
is  charged  with  40  s.  an  acre  for  manure,  and  feme 
expence  for  ploughing,  which  of  right  is  chargeable 
to  the  crop  of  wheat  that  is  to  follow.  Now,  if  we 
deduct  40  s.  an  acre  from  the  expence  of  cultivating 
the  potatoes,  it  reduces  the  firm  to  4  1.  13  s.  and  the 
whole  expence  upon  feven  acres  anda  quarter  is  thus 
lefs  than  34 1.  and  confequently  the  keeping  of  20cows 
is  little  more  than  half  to  the  occupier  of  the  arable 
farm  what  it  is  to  the  occupier  of  the  grazing  farm.  If 
this  conclufion  be  fairly  drawn,  and  the  calculation 
free  from  errors,  it  is  matter  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tance, efpecially  to  the  little  arable  farmer.  It  plain- 
ly faifes  him  from  a  ftate.  of  acknowledged  inferiority 
16  to  one  greatly  fuperior. 
Objection  Our  author  next  proceeds  to  obviate  an  objection, 
anfwered  <<  that  the  whole  of  his  reafoning  muft  beindecifive,  as 
from  an  relating  only  to  potatoes."  In  oppofition  to  this,  he 
CfPM  meDt  Educes  an  experiment  made  on  a  pretty  large  fcale  by 
Vaee^  Mr  Vagg  ;  from  which  itappears,  that  cabbages,  when 
raifed  upon  arable  ground,  are  nearly  as  much  fuperior 
to  a  natural  crop  as  potatoes  are.  Twelve  acres  were 
employed  in  this  experiment,  and  thofe  of  an  indiffe- 
rent quality.     The  rent  was  30  s.  per  acre,  and  the 
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whole  expence  of  culture  and   carting  oft'thc   crop         i7 
amounted  only   to  1  1.   14  s.  fo  that  allthc  coft  of  the  Number  of 
twelve  acres  was  q81.  9s.     Prom   the  produce   were  cattlc  fcd 
fed  45  oxen  and  upwards  of  60  fhtcp  ;  and  he  was  fmni  7 
aflured  that  they  improved  as  faft  upon   it  as  they  do  "bW. 
in  the   belt  pafture  months,  May,  June,  aad  July. 
"  Now  (fays  Mr  Wlimpey),  if  inftead  of  60  ihcepwc 
reckon  15  oxen,  or  that  four  fhecp  are  equal  to  about 
one  ox,  in  which  we  cannot  err  much  ;  then  60  oxen 
were  kept  well  for  three  months,  or,  which  is  die 
fame  thing,  ij  for  a  whole  year,  for  $81,  9  s. ;  and 
confequently  20  oxen  would  coft  51  1.  5  s.  4d.  which 
is  not  quite  3  1.  more  than  the  keeping  of  20  cows 
would  coft  i.n  potatoes.     Turnips,  turnip-rooted  cab- 
bage, carrots,  partnips,  and  fome  other  articles,  by 
many  experiments  often  repeated,  have  been  found 
quite  adequate  to  thefnne  valuable  purpof'es  -,  at  lead 
fo  far  as  to  be  more  lucrative  than  meadow  or  pailure. 
Clover  and  rye-grafs  are  omitted,  as  having  been  long 
in  general  practice  ;  but  arc  in  common  very   ihort  of 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  culti- 
vation of  the  other  articles  recommended."     Sainfoin 
is  greatly  recommended  ;  but  our  author  acknowledges 
that  it  makes  but  a  mifcrable  appearance  the  firft  year, 
though  afterwards  he  is    of  opinion  that  one  acre  of 
fainfoin  is  equal  to  two  of  Middling    pafture-ground; 
for  which  reaion  he  accufes  the  farmer  of  intolerable 
indolence  who  does  not  cultivate  fo  ufeful  a  plant* 
^EUxthis  fnbject,  however,  we  muft  remember,  that  the 
culture  of  fainfoin  is  clogged  with  the  lofs  of  one  if 
nottwo  crops;  which  nuiyfometimes  be  inconvenient, 
though  afterwards  it  remains  in  perfection  for  no  lefs 
than  20  years.     The  moft  advantageous  method    of 
railing  it  he  fuppofes  to  be  after  potatoes.     Thus  it 
will  thrive  even  upon  very  poor  ground  ;    as   the  cul- 
ture and  manure  neceffary  for  the  potatoes  both  pul- 
verife  the  foil  and  enrich  it  to  afufficient  degree.  Tj 

Fromthcfeexperimentsandobfervations,  therefore,  Great 
it  appears  very  probable  at  It  aft,  that  it  is  by  no  means  quantities 
againft  the  intereftof  a  farmer  to  cultivate  large  quan-  of  grain 
ties  of  grain  ;  and  that  he  may  even  do  this  in  a  con-  ma>'  be  a<*' 
fiftency  with  railing  as  many  cattle  as  he  can  have  oc-  ^n"^'*- 
cafion  for.     Some  grounds,  no  doubt  are   naturally  fo  feil 
fitted   for   pafture,  that  it  would  be  too  expenfive  to 
force  them  into  arable  ground  ;  but  whereverthiscan 
be  done,  it  feems  proper  always  to  have  a-  much  arable 
aspoffible,  inftead  of  as  little,  which  MefTrs  Davis  and 
Billingfleyadvife.  Grain  of  different  kinds,  therefore, 
and  particularly    wheat,  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  a 
farmer  to  as  great  an  extent  as  poifible  ;  though  thefe 
different  kinds  can  be  determined  only  from  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  certain  circumftances  ariiing  from  the 
fituation  of  the  place,   for  which  no  particular   rules 
can  be  given.     A  view  of  the  general  practice  of  fome 
of  the  principal  counties  in  England,  however,   may 
perhaps  be   offomeuie   tofurniih  g.ncral  directions 
for  the  farmer. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Great  Britain  where  this  Culture  of 
fpeciesof  crrain  is  cultivated  to  more  perfection  than  in  whcat '" 
Norfolk.  Mr  Marfhal  informs  us,  that  the  fpecies  Norfolk* 
raifed  in   that  country  is  called  the  No rftik  red,  and 
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weighs  heavier  than  any  other  which  has  yet  been  in- 
troduced, though  he  owns  that  Its  appearance  is  much 
againft  the  affertkm,  it  being  a  long  thin  grain,  re- 
fembling  rye  more  than  well  bodied  wheat.  About  16 
or  20 years  ago  anew  fpecies  was  introduced,  named 
the  Kentifh  cofh  ;  againft  which  the  millers  were  at  firft 
very  much  prejudiced,  though  this  prejudice  is  now  got 
over.  A  remarkablecircumftancerefpecting  this  grain 
is,  that  though  upon  its  introduction  into  the  country 
the  cofh  or  hufk  be  perfectly  white,  yet  fuch  is  the 
power  either  of  the  foil  or  of  the  mode  of  cultivation 
to  produce  what  the  botanifts  call  varieties,  that  the 
grain  in  queftion  is  faid  tolofe  every  year  fomewhat  of 
the  whitcnefsof  its  hufks,  until  they  become  at  1  ail 
equally  red  with  thofe  of  the  former  kind.  The 
-fouthern  and  fouthcaftern  pans  of  the  country  generally 
enjoy  a  ftronger  and  richer  foil  than  the  more  norther- 
ly, and  therefore  are  more  proper  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  fpecies  of  grain.  In  the  northern  parts 
are  fome  farms  of  very  light  foil,  where  the  farmers  fow 
only  a  fmall  quantity  of  wheat  ;  and  thefe  light  lands 
are  called  barley  farms. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  wheat  in  Norfolk  is  fown 
upon  a  fecond  year's  lay  ;  fometimes  it  is  fown  upon 
a  firft  year's  lay  ;  fometimes  on  a  fummer-fallow  ;  af- 
ter peas,  turnips,  or  buck  harveftedor  plowed  under. 
The  practice  adopted  by  thofe  who  are  looked  upon 
asfuperiorhnfbandmen  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  as 
follows.  The  fecond  year's  lays  having  fin  i  (lied  the 
bullocks,  and  brought  the  flock-cattle  and  horfes  thro' 
the  fore-part  of  fummer,  and  the  firft  year's  lays  ha- 
ving been  made  ready  to  receive  his  flock,  the  farmer 
begins  to  break  up  his  old  land  or  lay-ground  by  a  pe- 

•  culiar  mode  of  cultivation  named  rice  balking,  in  which 
the  furrow  is  always  turned  toward  the  unplowed 
ground,  the  edge  of  the  coulter  paffing  always  clofe 
by  the- edge  of  the  flag  lalt  turned.     This  is  done  at 

*  firft  with  an  even  regular  furrow  ;  opportunity  being 
taken  for  performing  the  operation  after  the  furface 
has  been  moiftened  by  a  fummer-fhower.  In  thisftate 
his  fummer-laysremain  until  towards  the  end  of  harveft, 
when  he  harrows  and  afterwards  plows  them  acrofs  the 
balks  of  the  former  plowing,  bringing  them  now  up 
to  the  full  depth  of  the  foil.  On  this  plowing  he  im- 
mediately harrows  the  manure,  and  plows  it  in  with 
a  (hallow  furrow.  The  effects  of  the  third  plowing 
are  to  mix  and  effectually  pulverife  the  foil  and  ma- 
nure ;  to  cut  off  and  pulverife  the  upper  furfacesof  the 
furrows  of  the  fecond  plowing  ;  and  thus,  in  the  moft 
effectual  manner,  to  eradicate  or  Another  the  weeds 
which  had  efcaped  the  two  former  ones.  Thus  it  lies 
until  the  feed-time,  when  iris  harrowed,  rolled,  fown, 

thered  up  into  ridgesoffuch  width  as  the  far- 
hinks  moil  proper.  Thofe  of  fix  furrows  are 
moft  common,  though  fome  very  good  farmers  lay 
their  wheat-land  into  four- furrow,  and  others  into  ten- 
furrow  ridges;  "  which  laft  (fays  our  author)  they 
execute  in  a  ftyle  much  fuperiono  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  wheel-plows."  They  excel,  however,  in 
the  fix-furrow  plowing  ;  of  which  Mr  Marfhal  gives  a 
particular  account.  When  plowing  in  this  manner, 
they  carry  very  narrow  furrows  ;  fo  that  a  fix-furrow 
ridge,  fet  out  by  letting  the  ofF-horfe  return  in  the  firft. - 
made  furrow,  does  not  meafure  more  than  three  feet 
-eight  or  nine  inches. 
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When  wheat  is  cultivated  after  the  firft  year's  lay,  Wheat, 
the  feed  is  generally  fown  upon  the  flag  or  furrow  *— — v — -' 
turned  over.  After  peafe,  one  or  two  plowings  are 
given  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  management  being  the 
fame  with  that  after  the  fecond  year's  lay  already  men- 
tioned. After  buck  harvefted  he  feldom  gives  more 
than  two,  and  fometimes  but  one,  plowing.  In  the  for- 
mer cafe  he  fpreads  hismanure  on  the  Hubble,  and  plows 
it  in  with  a  fhallow  furrow;  harrows,  rolls,  fows,  and 
gathers  up  the  foil  iuto  narrow  work.  The  manure 
is  in  like  manner  fpread  on  the  ftubble  after  once 
plowing,  and  the  feed  isthen  fown  among  the  manure; 
the  whole  plowed  in  together,  and  the  foil  gathered 
up  into  narrow  ridges,  as  if  it  had  undergone  the  ope- 
rations of  a  fallow.  An  inconvenience  attending  this 
practice  is,  that  the  buck  which  is  neceffarily  fhed 
in  harvefling  fprings  up  among  the  wheat,  and  be- 
comes a  weed  to  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  rooks, 
if  numerous,  pull  up  both  buck  and  wheat,  leaving  fe- 
veral  patches  quite  bare.  This  is  obviated  in  a  great 
meafure  by  firft  plowing  in  the  manure  and  felf-fown 
buck  with  a  fhallow  furrow  ;  in  eonfequence  of  which 
the  buck  vegetal es  before  the  wheat. 

It  is  likewife  a  favourite  practice  with  the  Norfolk 
farmers  to  raife  wheat  after  buck  plowed  under.  They 
plow  under  the  buck  by  means  of  a  broom  made  of 
rough  bufhes  fixed  to  the  fore  tackle  of  the  plow  be- 
tween the  wheels,  which  bears  down  the  plant  with- 
out lifting  the  wheels  from  the  ground.  Sometimes 
when  the  buck  is  ftrong,  they  firft  break  it  down  with 
a  roller  going  the  fame  way  that  theplough  is  intended 
to  go;  afterwards  a  good  plowman  will  cover  itfo  ef- 
fectually that  fcarce  a  ftalk  can  be  feen.  Sometimes 
the  furface  of  the  ground  is  left  rough,  but  it  is  more 
eligible  to  harrow  and  roll  it.  The  practice  of  fummer- 
fallowing  feldom  occurs  in  Norfolk;  though  fome- 
times, when  the  foil  has  been  much  worn  dow7n  by 
cropping,  and  over  run  by  weeds,  it  is  efteemed  a  ju- 
dicious practice  by  many  excellent  hufbandmen,  and 
the  practice  feems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground.  After 
turnips  the  foil  is  plowed  to  a  moderate  depth,  and  the 
feed  town  over  the  firft  plowing  :  but  if  the  turnips 
be  got  in  early,  the  weeds  are  fome  times  firft  plowed  in 
with  a  (hallow  furrow,  and  the  feed  plowed  under 
with  a  fecond  plowing,  gathering  the  foil  into  narrow 
ridges.  2% 

With  regard  to  :he  manuring  of  the  ground  for  Manuring 
wheat  in  Norfolk,  that  which  hasbeenrecently  clayed  the  ground 
or  marled  is  fuppofed  to  need  no  other  preparation  *n Norfolk. 
any  more  than  that  which  has  received  15  or  2oloads 
of  dung  and  mould  for  turnips  ;  and  the  firft  year's  lay 
having  been  teathed  in  autumn,  and  the  fecond  fed 
off.  Where  the  foil  is  good,  and  the  wheat  apt  to 
run  too  much  to  ftraw,  it  is  the  practice  of  fome  judi- 
cious fanners  to  fet  their  manure  upon  the  young  clo- 
ver, thereby  depriving  the  wheat  in  fome  degree  of  its 
ranknefs  ;  but  it  is  moft  common  to  fpread  it  upon 
the  broken  ground  ;  or  if  the  feed  be  fown  upon  the 
turned  furrow,  to  fpread  it  on  the  turf  and  plow  it 
under ;  or  to  fpread  it  on  the  plowed  furface,  and 
harrow  it  in  with  the  feed  as  a  top-dreffing.  A 
fmaller  quantity  of  manure  is  generally  made  ufe  of 
for  wheat  than  for  turnips.  From  eight  to  ten  cart- 
loads (as  much  as  three  horfes  can  conveniently 
draw)  are  reckoned  fuffkient  for  an  acre  ;  three  or 
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four  chaldrons  of  lime  to  one  acre,  or  4o  buffiels  of    pCrfea  unlefs  the  dibbles  come  om  ciea*  and  wear 

bright.     It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  make  the  holes  at 


a  ton 


equal  diflances  ;  but  more  efpecially  to  keep  the   i 
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foot  to  the  fame  quantity  of  ground  ;  or  about 

of  rape-cake  to  three  acres. 

In  this  county  they  never  begin  to  fow  wheat  ftT^TT"  *  n*7  mvi\^GUUlJ  to 

after  the  1 7th  of  October,  and  Continue   tlU the  be      rca^/ll   ^   I  *  "a     "^  *T  £"*"  hC1^ 
■,„„: «'n-.-U.t-  fc.i~:-__._  ..._.. "Ti,",    •"  requited  to  guide  the  liiftrument  in  (uch  a  manner  a* 

to  correfpond  exactly  with  each  other;  but  though 
couples  have  been  invented  to  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience to  keep  them  at  a  proper  diltance,  the  other 
method  is  {till  found  to  be  preferable.  A  middling 
workman  will  make  four  holes  in  a  fecond.     One  dib^ 
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ginning  of  December,  fometimes  even  till  Chriftmas 
They  give  as  a  reafon  for  this  late  fowing,  that  the 
wheat  treated  in  this  manner  is  lefs  apt  to  run  to  ftraw 
than  when  fown  earlier.  The  feed  is  generally  pre- 
pared with  brine,  candied  in  the  ufual  manner  with 
lime.  The  following  method  of  preparing  it  is- faid 
to  be  effectual  in  preventing  the  fmnt.  "  The  fait  is 
diflblved  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  water,  barely  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofc.  The  lime  is  flaked  with  this 
folution,  and  the  wheat  candied  with  it  in  its  hotteft 
ftate,  having  been  previously  moiftened  with  pure 
water."  According  to  our  author's  obfervation,  the 
crops  of  thofe  farmers  who  ufe  this  preparation  are  in 
general  more  free  from  fmut  than  thofe  who  make  ufe 
of  any  other. 

The  practice  of  dibbling  or  fetting  of  wheat  has  not 
as  yet  become  general  throughout  Norfolk,  the  com- 
mon broad-caft  method  being  ufually  followed,  except 
on  the  Suffolk  fide  of  the  county.  Some  few  make 
life  of  dibbling  and  fluting  rollers  ;  but  drilling  is  al- 
moft  entirely  unknown,  notwithftanding  the  great  ap- 
titude of  foil  for  the  practice.  Plowing  in  the  feed 
under  furrow  is  the  favourite  mode  of  the  Norfolk  far- 
and  is  performed  in  the  following  manner 
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mers, 

**  the  land  having  been  harrowed  down  level,  and  the 
furface  rendered  fmooth  by  the  roller,  the  head-plow- 
man (if  at  leifure)  marks  out  the  whole  piece  in  nar- 
row flips  of  about  a  ftatute  rod  in  width.  This  he 
does  by  hanging  up  the  plough  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
no  part  of  it  except  the  heal  touches  the  ground  ;  and 
this  makes  a  fure  mark  for  the  feedfman,  which  he 
cannot  by  any  means  miftake.  In  cafe  the  ploughs 
are  all  employed,  the  feedfman  himfelf  marks  the 
ground,  by  drawing  a  piece  of  wood  or  other  heavy 
body  behind  him."  Mr  Marfhall  prefers  this  to  the 
Kentifh  method  of  fetting  up  fticks  in  the  form  of  a 
lane  as  being  lefs  liable  to  produce  miftakes. 

In  thofe  places  where  wheat  is  dibbled  they  make 
ufe  of  iron  inftruments  for  the  purpofe.  The  acting 
part  is  an  egg-fhaped  knob,  fomewhat  larger  than  a 
pigeon's  egg  ;  the  fmaller  end  is  the  point  of  the 
dibble,  the  larger  having  a  rod  of  iron  rifing  from  it 
about  half  an  inch  fquare,  and  two  feet  and  an  half 
long  the  head  being  received  into  a  crofs  piece  of 
wood  refembling  the  cruch  of  a  fpade  or  lhovel,  which 
form  the  handle.  The  dibbler  ufes  two  of  thefe  in- 
ftruments, one  in  each  had  3  and,  bending  over  them, 

walksbackward  upon  the  turned  furrows,  making  two  the  Hertfsrdjhire  browt;  of  Yorkfhire,  have  been  corn- 
rows  of  holes  in  each  of  them.  Thefe  rows  are  ufually  ing  into  vogue.  Cone-wheat,  formerly  in  ufe  in  this 
made  at  the  diftance  of  four  inches  from  each  other ;  diftrict,  is  now  out  of  fafhion.  Spring  wheat  is  culti- 
the  holes  being  two  and  an  half  or  three  inches  diftant,  vated  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  owing  principally  to 
viz,  four  in  eachlength  of  the  foot  of  the  dibbler.  The  the  time  of  fowing  ;  viz.  the  clofe  of  April.  Our  au- 
great  art  in  makingthefe  liesin  leaving  them  firm  and  thorwasinformedbyanexcellentfarmerin  thefe  parts, 
fmooth  in  the  fides,  fo  that  the  loofe  mould  may  not  run  that  by  fowing  early,  as  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
in  to  fill  them  up  before  thefeeds  are  depofited.  Thisis  the  grain  was  liable  to  be  fhrivelled,  and  the  ftraw  to 
done  by  a  circular  motion  of  the  hand  and  wrift;  making  be  blighted  ;  while  that  which  was  fown  towards  the 
afemi-revolution  every  ftroke;  the  circular  motion  be-  end  of  April,  or  even  in  the  beginning  of  May,  pre- 
ginning  as  thebitenters,  and  continuing  until  it  is  en-  duced  clean  plump  corn.  At  the  time  he  vilited  this 
tirely  difengaged  from  the  mould.  The  operation  is  not     country,  however,  it  feemed  to  be  falling  into  difre- 
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bier  is  fufficient  for  three  droppers  whence  one  man* 
and  three  children  are  called  a  fet.  The  dibbler  car- 
ries on  three  flags  or  turned  fnrruws  ;  going  on  feme 
yards  upon  one  of  the  outfide  furrows,  and  returning 
upon  the  other,  after  which  he  takes  the  middle  one: 
and  thus  keeps  his  three  dibblersconftantly  employed]  - 
and  at  the  fame  time  is  in  no  danger  of  tilling  up  the 
holes  with  his  feet.  The  droppers  put  in  two  or  three 
grains  of  wheat  into  each  hole;  but  much  time  and 
patience  is  neceflary  to  teach  them  to  perform  the  bu- 
finefs  properly  and  quickly.  An  expert  dibbler  will 
hole  half  an  acre  in  a  day  ;  though  one  third  of  an 
acre  is  ufually  reckoned  a  good  day's  work.  The  feed 
is  covered  by  means  of  a  bufh-harrow ;  and  from  one 
bnflieltolix  pecks  is  the  ufual  quantity  for  an  acre. 
Notwithftanding  the  advantagesof  favingfeed  as  well 
as  fome  others  which  are  generally  reckoned  unde- 
niable, it  is  aflerted  by  fome  very  judicious  farmers, 
that  dibbling  of  wheat  on  the  whole  is  not  really  a  pro-  28 
fitable  practice.  It  is  particularly  Lid  to  be  produc-  OLjection? 
tive  of  weeds  unlefs  dibbled  very  thick  which  indeed  againft  the 
may  probably  be  the  cafe,  as  the  weeds  are  thus  al-  Fad\ice  oi 
lowed  a  grcaterfpace  to  vegetate  in,  Mr  Marfhall  him-  dlbblinS- 
felf  is  of  opinion,  that  "  the  dibbling  of  wheat  ap- 
pears to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  rich,  deep  foils,  on 
which  three  or  four  pecks  dibbled  early  may  fpread 
fufficiently  for  a  full  crop;  whereas  light,  weak,  llial- 
low  foils,  which  have  lain  two  or  three  years,  and  have 
become  grafly,  require  an  additional  quantity  of  feed, 
and  confequently  an  addition_of  labour,  otherwife  the 
plants  are  not  able  to  reach  each  other,  and  the  graf- 
fes  of  courfe  find  their  way  up  between  them,  by 
which  means  the  crop  is  injured  and  the  foil  rendered 

fouL"  .         .  *9 

The  fame  author  has  likewife  given  an  account  of  Culture  ol 

the  method  of  cultivating  wheat  praclifed  in  other  En-  wheat  in 

glifli  counties.    In  the  midland  diftrict,  including  part  the  mid- 

of  Staffbrdfliire,  Derbyfhire,  Warwick,  and  Leiceiter- 

fhire,  we  are  informed  that  the  fpecies  ufually  fown  is 

that  called  Red  lammat,  the  ordinary  red  wheat  of 

the  kingdom  ;  but  of  late  a  fpecies  named  the  Ejfex 

dun,  fimilar  to  the  Kentifh  white  cof)?  of  Norfolk  and 
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putc  ;  though  lie  looks  upon  it,  in  fomc  fituations, 
elpecially  in  a  turnip -country,  to  he  eligible.  In  the 
ordinary  fucceffion  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  wheat 
comes  after  oats  :  and  there  is  perhaps  nine  tenths  of 
the  wheat  in  this  diif.ncT:  fown  upon  oat  Hubble.  Our 
author  has  alfo  feen  a  few  examples  of  wheat  being 
ibwn  upon  turf  of  fix  or  feven  year's  laying;  and  fe- 
veralotherson  clover  ley  once  plowed,  as  well  as  fome 
after  turnips.  The  bell  crops,  however,  produced  in 
this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  diflricl,  are  after  fum- 
mer  fallow.  The  time  of  {owing  is  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober,  little  being  fown  before  Michaelmas;  and  in  a 
favourable  feaion,  little  after  the  clofe  of  the  month. 
Much  feed  is  ibwn  here  without  preparation.  When 
any  is  made  ufe  of,  it  is  the  common  one  of  brine  can- 
died with  lime.  The  produce  is  very  great,  the  me- 
dium being  full  three  quarters  per  acre,  fometimes 
four  or  five;  and  one  farmer,  in  the  year  1784,  had, 
on  50  acres  of  land  together,  no  lefs  than  45  bulhels 
per  acre. 

In  the  Vale  of  GlouceAcr,  the  cone  wheat,  a  variety 
ofthetriticum  turgidum,  is  cultivated,  as  wellasthc  lam- 
mas  and  fpring  wheats.  It  is  not,  however,  the  true 
cone  wheat  which  is  cultivated  here,  the  ears  being 
nearly  cylindrical ;  but  our  author  met  with  the  true 
fpecies  in  North  Wiltfhire.  Beans  in  this  country  are 
the  common  predecefTors  of  wheat,  and  fometimes 
peafe ;  but  here  the  farmers  cultivate  wheat  upon  every 
fpecies  of  foil.  The  time  of  fowing  is  in  November 
and  December,  and  the  feed  is  thought  to  be  fown  in 
fufficient  time  if  it  is  done  before  Chriftmas.  In  this 
county  it  is  thought  that  late  fown  crops  always  pro- 
duce better  than  thofe  which  are  fown  early ;  but  Mr 
Marfhal  accounts  for  this  by  the  vail;  quantity"  of  weeds 
the  latter  have  to  encounter,  and  which  thelaie  fown 
crops  efcape  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  vegetation 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  The  produce,  however, 
throughout  the  vale  of  Glouccfter,  is  but  very  indiffe- 
rent— Setting  of  wheat  is  not  practifed,  but  hoeing 
univerfally. — In  harvesting,  Mr  Marlhallobferves  that 
the  grain  is  allowed  to  Hand  until  it  be  unreafonably 
ripe,  and  that  it  is  bound  up  into  very  fmall  {heaves. 
The  pra£tice  of  making  double  bands  is  unknown  in 
this  diflric"t ;  fo  that  the  (heaves  are  no  lugger  than  can 
be  contained  in  the  length  of  {ingle  itraw.  The  in- 
conveniences of  this  method  are,  that  the  crop  re- 
quires more  time  to  Hock,  load  and  unload,  and  Hack; 
'the  advantages  are,  that  the  trouble  of  making  bands 
is  a\oided:  and  that  if  rainy  weather  happens  to  inter- 
vene" the  fmall  {heaves  dry  much  fooner  than  the  large 
ones.  Here  the  crop  is  cut  very  high,  the  Hubble  and 
weeds  beiuo-  mown  off  in  fwaths  for  litter  foon  after 
the  crop  is  cut ;  and  fometimes  fold  as  high  as  5s.  per 
acre. — Mr  MarfhaU  is  at  a  lofsto  account  for  the  little 
quantity  produced  in  this  country;  it  being  hardly 
poffible  to  derive  it  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  almofl 
all  of  it  being  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grain. 

Amonir  the  Cotfwold  hills  of  Gloucefter  the  lam- 
mas  and  cone  wheats  are  fown  ;  and  a  new  variety  of 
the  latter  was  raifed  not  long  ago  by  picking  out  a 
fingle  grain  of  feed  from  among  a  parcel.  The  body 
is  very  long  and  large,  but  not  lightly. —The  Cotf- 
wold hills  are  almofl  proverbial  for  early  fowing  of 
wheat.  The  general  rule  is  to  begin  plowing  in  July 
and  fowing  the  firft  wet  weather  in  Auguft;  fo  thathere 
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the  feed-time  and  harvefl  of  wheat  coincide.  If  in 
confequence  of  this  early  fowing  the  blade  becomes 
rank  in  autumn,  it  is  fupppofed  to  be  proper  to  eat  it 
down  by  putting  a  large  flock  of  lheep  upon  it  at  once. 
Eating  it  in  fpring  is  confidered  as  pernicious.  It  is 
ufually  weeded  with  fpud-hooks;  not  hoed,  as  in  the 
Vaie.  One  initance,  however,  is  mentioned  by  our 
author,  in  which  a  vtry  thin  crop  full  of  feed-weeds 
was  hoed  in  autumn  with  uncommon fuccefs,  occurred 
in  the  pra&ice  of  a  fuperior  manager  in  this  diftrict ; 
as  well  as  others  in  which  wheat  has  been  weeded  in 
autumn  with  great  advantage.  He  alfo  met  with  ah. 
other  well  authenticated  inflance  of  the  good  effect  of 
cutting  mildewed  wheat  while  very  green.  u  A  fine 
piece  of  wheat  being  lodged  by  heavy  rains,  and  be- 
ing foon  after  perceived  to  be  infected  with  the  mil- 
dew, was  cut,  though  flill  in  a  perfectly  green  flate: 
namely,about  three  weeks  before  the  ufual  time  of  cut- 
ting. It  lay  fpread  abroad  upon  the  Hubble  until  it 
became  dry  enough  to  prevent  its  caking  in  the  fheaf; 
when  it  was  bound  and  fet  up  in  fhocks.  The  refult 
of  this  treatment  was  that  the  grain,  though  fmall, 
was  of  a  fine  colour,  and  the  heavieH  wheat  which 
grew  upon  the  fame  farm  thatfeafon;  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  thinnefs  of  its  fkin.  What  appears  much  more 
remarkable,  the  flraw  was  perfectly  bright,  not. a 
fpeck  upon  it. — in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  pro- 
duce of  wheat  is  fuperior  to  that  in  the  Vale  ;  but  Mr 
Marfhallis  of  opinion,  that  the  foil  is  mnch  more  fit 
for  barley  than  wheat. 

.  In  Yorkfhire,  though  generally  a  grafs-land  coun- 
try, and  where  of  confequence  corn  is  only  a  fecon- 
dary  concern,  yet  feveral  kinds  of  wheat  are  culti- 
vated, particularly  Zealand,  Downy  Kent,  Co7n??i07i 
White,  Hertford/hire  Brown,  Yellow  Kent,  Common 
Red.  All  thefe  are-varieties  of  winter  wheat;  befides 
■which  they  cultivate  alfo  the  fpring  or  fn •turner  wheat. 
Here  our  author  makes  feveral  curious  obfervations 
concerning  the  railing  of  varieties  of  plants.  u  It  is 
probable  (fays  he),  that  time  has  the  fame  effect  upon 
the  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  grains  as  it  has  on 
thofe  of  cultivated  fruits,  potatoes,  and  other  vegeta- 
ble productions.  Thus,  to  produce  an  early  pea,  the 
gardener  marks  the  plants  which  open  into  bloffom 
among  the  mofl  early  kind  he  has  in  cultivation.  Next 
year  he  fbws  the  produce  of  thefe  plants,  and  goes  o- 
ver  the  coming  crop  in  the  maunertie  had  done  the 
preceding  year,  marking  the  earlier  Qf  this  early  kind. 
In  a  fimilar  manner  new  varieties  of  apples  are  raifed, 
by  choolingthe  hardefl  leaved  plants  among  a  bed  of 
feedlings  rifing  promifcuoufly  from  pippins.  Hufband- 
men,  it  is  probable,  have  heretofore  been  equally  in- 
duflrious  in  producing  frefh  varieties  of  corn  ;  or 
whence  the  endlefs  variety  of  winter  wheats  ?  If  they 
be  naturally  one  fpecies,  as  LinnseUs  has  deemed 
them,  they  mufl  have  been  produced  by  climature, 
foil,  or  induflry  ;  for  although  nature  fports  with  in- 
dividuals, the  induflry  of  man  is  requifketo  raife,  efla- 
blifh,  and  continue  a  permanent  variety.  The  only 
inflance  in  which  I  have  had  an  oppportunity  of  tracing 
the  variety  down  to  ihe.  parent  individual,  has  occurred 
to  me  in  this  diflrict. — A  man  of  acUte  obfervation, 
having,  in  a  piece  of  wheat,  perceived  a  plant  of  un 
common  flrengthand  luxuriance,  difluliug  its  branches 
on  every  fide,  a  v.  J  fettingits  clofely-furrounding  neigh- 
bours 
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Wheat,  bours  at  defiance  ;  marked  it,  and  at  harvcft  removed ' 
*  v  '  i[  Separately.  The  produce  was  15  ears,  yielding  604 
grains  of  a  Strong-bodied  liver-coloured  wheat,  differ- 
ent, in  general  appearance,  from  every  other  variety  he 
had  Seen.  The  chaff  was  fmooth,  without  awns,  and 
of  the  colour  of  the  grain  ;  the  Straw  flout  and  reedy. 
Thefe  604  grains  were  planted  fingly,  nine  inches  a- 
fundcr,  filling  about  40  Square  yards  of  ground,  on  a 
clover  Stubble,  the  remainder  of  the  ground  being 
fown  with  wheat  in  the  ordinary  way;  by  which  means 
extraordinary  trouble  and  destruction  by  birds  were  a- 
voided.  The  produce  was  two  gallons  and  an  half, 
weighing  20;  lb.  of  prime  grain  for  feed,  beiides  fome 
pounds  of  feconds.  One  grain  produced  35  ears,  yield- 
ing 1235  grains  ;  fo  that  the  Second  years  produce  was 
Sufficient  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground. —  What  deters  far- 
mers from  improvements  of  this  nature  is  probably  the 
mifchievoufnefs  of  birds  ;  from  which  at  harveft  it  is 
Scarcely  poflible  to  preferve  a  fmall  patch  of  corn,  es- 
pecially in  a  garden  or  other  ground  Situated  near  an 
habitation  ;  but  by  carrying  on  the  improvement  in  a 
field  of  corn  of  the  Same  nature,  that  inconvenience  is 
got  rid  of.  In  this  fituation,  however,  thebotanift 
will  be  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  the  floral  farina 
of  the  Surrounding  crop.  But  from  what  obfervations 
I  have  made,  I  am  of  opinion  his  fears  will  be  ground- 
lefs.  No  evil  of  this  kind  occurred,  though  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  above  variety  was  carried  on  among 
white  wheat.  But  this  need  not  be  brought  as  an  evi- 
dence; it  is  not  uncommon  here  to  fowa  mixture  of 
red  and  white  wheats  together ;  and  this,  it  is  confi- 
dently afrerted,  without  impairing  even  the  colour  of 
either  of  them.  The  fame  mode  of  culture  is  appli- 
cable to  the  improvement  of  varieties  ;  which  perhaps 
would\be  more  profitable  to  the  hufbandman  than  rai- 
ling new  ones,  and  more  expeditious." 
Prepara-  *n  Yorkfhire  a  very  Singular  preparation  of  Seed- 
tion  of  wheat  prevails,  viz.  the  fteeping  it  in  afoluiion  ofarfe- 
wheatwith  nic,  as  a  preventative  of  fmut.  Marfhallwas  informed 
arfenic.  by  one  farmer,  that  he  had  made  ufe  of  this  prepara- 
tion for  20  years  with  SucceSs,  having  never  during 
that  long  Space  of  time  Suffered  any  Sen fible  injury 
from  Smut.  Our  author  Seems  inclined  to  believe  the 
efficacy  of  this  preparation  ;  but  thinks  there  may  be 
fome  reafon  to  apprehend  danger  in  the  ufe  of  Such  a 
pernicious  mineral,  either  through  the  carelelmefs  of 
fervants,  or  handling  of  the  feed  by  the  perfon  who 
fows  it.  The  farmer  abovementioned,  however, 
during  all  the  time  he  ufed  it,  never  experienced  any 
inconvenience  either  to  himfelf,  the  feedfman,or  even 
to  the  poultry  ;  though  thefe  laft,  we  fliould  have 
thought,  would  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  accidents 
from  arfenicated  feed. — The  preparation  is  made  by 
pounding  the  arfenic  extremely  fine,  boiling  it  in  wa- 
ter, and  drenching  the  feed  with  the  deco&iou.  "  In 
Strict nefs  (fays  Mr  Marfhall),  the  arfenic  fhould  be 
levigated  Sufficiently  fine,  to  bs  taken  up  and  wafhed 
over  with  water,  reducing  the  Sediment  until  it  be  fine 
enough  to  be  carried  over  in  the  Same  manner. — The 
ufual  method  of  preparing  the  liquor  is  to  boil  one 
ounce  of  white  arfenic,  finely  powdered,  in  a  gallon 
of  water,  from  one  to  two  hours;  and  to  add  to  the 
decoftion  as  much  water  or  Stale  urine  as  will  increafe 
the  liquor  to  two  gallons. — In  this  liquor  the  feed  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  immerged,  ftirringit  about  in  fuch  a 
Vol.  VIII. 
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manner  as  to  Saturate  effectually  the  downy  end  of  each 
grain.— This  done,  and  the  liquor  drawn  off,  the  iced 
isconlidered  as  fit  for  the  fecd-bafket,  without  being 

candied   with    lime,  or  any  other  preparation. A 

bufhd  of  wheat  has  been  obferved  to  ukc  up  ab>uta 
gallon  of  liquor.  The  price  of  arfenic  is  about  6d. 
per  pound  ;  which  on  this  calculation  will  cure  four 
quarters  of  feed.  If  no  more  than  three  quarters 
be  prepared  with  it,  the  colt  will  be  only  a  farthing 
per  buihel;  but  to  this  muft  be  added  the  labour 
of  pounding  and  boiling.  Nevertheless,  it  is  by  much 
the  cheapeit,  and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole  (adds  Mr 
Marfhall),  the  belt  preparation  we  are  at  prclcnt  ac- 
quainted with — In  this  country  it  is  believed  that  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  formerly  a  very  common 
crop  in  theSe  parts,  is  never  affected  with  mildew  ; 
but  our  author  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this, 
affertion. 

Sect.  II.     Barley. 
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Cultivation 
of  barley  in 
Norfolk. 


The  county  of  Norfolk,  according  to  Mr  Marfhall, 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain, 
the  ftrongeft  foil  not  being  too  heavy,  and  the  lighted 
being  able  10  bear  it ;  and  fo  well  verfed  are  the  Nor- 
folk farmers  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  that  the  barley 
of  this  county  is  deiired  for  feed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom. — It  is  here  fown  after  wheat  or  turnips  ;  and 
in  fome  very  light  lands  it  is  fown  after  the  fecond 
year's  lay. — After  wheat,  the  feed  time  of  the  latter 
being  finilhed,  and  the  Stubble  trampled  down  with 
bullocks,  the  land  is  ploughed  with  a  fhallow  furrow" 
for  a  winter-fallow  for  barley.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  the  land  is  harrowed  and  crofs-ploughed;  or  if  it 
be  wet,  the  ridges  arereverfed.  In  April  it  receives  an- 
other ploughing  length  ways;  and  at  feed  time  it  is  h ar- 
rowed, rolled, fowed, and  the  furface  rendered  asfmootli 
and  level  as  pofiible. — ASter  turnips  the  foil  is  broken 
up  as  fall  as  the  turnips  are  taken  off;  if  early  in  win- 
ter by  rice-balking,  a  practice  already  explained*  ;  but  'See  11°  it, 
if  late,  by  a  plain  ploughing.  It  is  common,  if  time  will 
permit,  to  plough  three  times  ;  the  firft  fhallow,  the 
fecond  full,  and  the  third  a  mean  depth  ;  with  which 
laft  the  feed  is  ploughed  in.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
ground  is  ploughed  only  once,  and  the  Seed  fown  above; 
but  more  frequently  in  three  ploughings,  though  per- 
haps the  farmer  has  not  above  a  week  to  perform  them 
in. — After  lay,  the  turf  is  generally  broken  by  a  win- 
terfallow,  and  the  foil  treated  as  after  wheat. 

Thisgrainisfeldoin  mansredfor,  except  when  fown 
after  lay,  when  it  is  treated  as  wheat.  No  manure  is 
requifite  after  turnips  or  wheat,  if  the  latter  has  been 
manured  for.  If  not,  the  turnip-crop  following  im- 
mediately, the  barley  is  left  to  take  its  chance,  unlef3 
the  opportunity  be  embraced  for  winter-marling. 

Little  bidey  is  fown  by  the  Norfolk  farmers  be- 
fore  themiddle  of  April,  2nd  the  feed  time  generally 
continues  till  the  middle  of  May  ;  though  this  mull  ia 
Some  meafure  depend  on  the  feafon  ;  "  whicn  (fayj 
MrMarihall)  is  morfe  attended  to  in  Norfolk  than  per- 
haps in  all  the  world  beliJe."  In  the  very  backward 
Sprint  of  1 782,  barley  was  fown  in  June  with  fuccels. 
No  preparation  is  ufed.  It  is  all  fown  broaJ-calt,  and 
almoft  all  under  furrow  ;  that  is,  the  furface  having 
been  fmoothed  by  the  harrow  and  roller,  the  feed  is 
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fcwn  and  ploughed  under  with  a  (hallow  furrow ;  but 
if  the  feafon  be  wet,  and  the  foil  cold  and  heavy,  it  is 
fometimes  fown  above  ;  but  if  the  fpring  be  forward,, 
and  the  lafl  piece  of  turnips  eaten  off  late,  the  ground 
is  fomethnes  obliged  to  be  ploughed  only  once,  and  to 
be  fown  above  ?  though  in  this  cafe  Mr  Marfhall  thinks 
it  the  molt  eligible  management,,  inllead  of  turning 
over  the  whole  thicknefsof  the  foil,  to  two-fu-rrowh, 
and  fow  between.  This  /s  done  by  only  flamming  the 
furface  with  the  firft  plough,  fowing  the  feed  upon 
this,  and  then  covering  it  with  the  bottom-furrow 
brought  up  by  the  fe cond  plough.  Three  bullicls  arc 
afually  fufflcient  for  an  acre. 

The.  barley,  as  well  as  the  wheat,  in  Norfolk,  is  al- 
lowed to  fland  till  very  ripe.  It  is  univcrfally  mown 
into  fwath,  with  a  fmall  bow  fixed  at  the  heel  of  the 
fcythe.  If  it  receive  wet  in  the  fwathin  this  country, 
k  is  not  turned,  but  lifted ;  that  is,  the  heads  or  ears 
are  railed  from  the  ground,  either  with  a  fork  or  the 
teeth  of  a  rake,  thereby  admitting  the  air  underneath 
the  fwaihs  ;  which  will  not  fall  dowa  again  to  the 
ground  £0  clofe  as  before,  fo  that  the  air  has  free  ac- 
eefs  to  the  under  lide  :  and  this  method  of  lifting  is 
fuppofed  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  turning,  which 
requires  more  labour,  befides  breaking  and  ruffling 
the  fwaths. 

In  the  Valeof  Gloucefler  the  quantity  of  barley  cul- 
tivated is  very  inconfiderable  ;  the  only  fpecies  is  the 
common  long-eared  barley,  hordeum  zeocnton.  In  this 
country  the  grain  we  fpeak  of  is  ufed,  on  the  every 
year's  lands,  as  a  cleanling  crop.  It  is  fown  very  late, 
viz^  in  the  middle  or  end  of  May  ;  fometimes  the  be- 
ginning or  even  the  middle  of  June.  The  reafon  of 
tli  is  is,  that  the  people  of  the  Vale  think,  that  if  a  week 
or  ten  days  of  fine  weather  can  be  had  for  the  opera- 
tion of  harrowing  out  couch,  and  if  after  this  a  full 
crop  of  barley  fucceed,  cfpccially  if  it  fhould  fortunate- 
ly take  a  reclining  poflure,  the  bulinefs  of  fallowing  is 
effectually  done,  infomuch  that  the  foil  is  cleaned  to  a 
fufficient  degree  to  lad  for  a  number  of  years.  A  great 
quantity  of  feed  is  made  ufe  of,  viz,  from  three  to 
four  buihels  to  an  acre  ;  under  the  idea,  that  a  full 
crop  of  bat  ley ,  efpecially  if  it  lodge,  fmothers  all  kinds 
of  weedsj  couch-grafs  itfclf  not  excepted.  Our  author 
acknowledges  this  effect  in  fome  degree,  but  does  not 
recommend  the  practice,  f*  If  the  land  (fays  he)  be 
tolerably  clean,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  a  barley 
fallow  may  no  doubt  be  of  efTential  fervice.  But  there 
is  not  one  year  infive  in  which  even  land  which  is  to- 
lerably clean  can  be  fown  in  feafon,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  much  benefited  by  ir  for  future  crops."  The 
barley  in  this  country  is  all  hand- weeded.  It  ishar- 
vefled  loofc,mown  with  the  naked  fcythe,  liesin  fwath 
till  the  day  of  carrying,  and  is  cocked  with  common 
hay  forks.  The  medium  produce  is  three  quarters 
■per  acre.  Its  quality  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  hilfc- 
barley. 

The  common  long-eared  fpecies-is  fown  among  the 
Cotfwold  hills.  It  is  fown  in  the  latter  end  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  in  the  quantity  of  three  bu- 
fhels- to  aa  acre,  producing  from  20  bufhels  to  four* 
quarters  to  an  acre  ;  which  «f  (fays  our  author)  is  a 
low  produce.  It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  this 
produce  is  from  land  deficient  in  tillage  j  and  that  bar- 
Icy  delights  in  a  fine  pulvcrous  tilth,'1 
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In  the  Midland  diftrict  they  cultivate  two  fpecies  of 
barley,  viz.  the  zsocriton  or  common  long-eared,  and 
the  dijlichoit  or  fprat  barley  ;  the  latter  not  being  of 
more  than  50 years  Handing,,  but  the  former  of  much 
older  date.  Thcfpratts  the  more  hardy, and  requires 
to  be  more  early  fown  1  but  the  long  ear  yields  the 
better  produce.  It  fucceeds  wheat  and  turnips  ;  but 
on  the  llrong  lands  ol  this  dillricTt,  the  crop  after  wheat 
is  much  lefs  productive,  as  well  as  lefs  certain,  than  af- 
ter turnips;  which  circumilance is likewife  obferved  in 
Norfolk.  It  is  fometimes  alfofown  with  fuccefs  upon 
turf.  When  fown  after  wheat,  the  foil  is  winter-fal- 
lowed by  three  ploughings;  the  firfl  lengthways  in  No- 
vember ;  the  fecond  acrofs  in  March  ;  the  lalt,  which 
is  the  feed-ploughing,  lengthways.  Between  the  two 
lafl  ploughings  the  toil  is  harrowed,  and  the  twitch 
fhaken  out  with  forks  ;  after  which  it  is  left  loofe  and 
light  to  die  upon  the  furface,  without  being  either 
burnt  or  carried  off.  After  turnips  the  foil  has  com- 
monly three  ploughings  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
the  turnips  being  commonly  folded  off  whk  Iheep,  the 
foil,  naturally  of  a  clofe  texture,  receives  a  Hill  greater 
degree  of  compactnefs,  which  it  is  proper  to  break 
down,  and  render  it  porous.  The  feed-time  is  the 
two  lafl  weeks  of  April  and  the  fird  of  May  ;  from 
two  bufhels  and  a  half  to  three  bufhels  an  acre,  fome- 
times even  as  much  as  four  bufhels ;  the  produce  very 
great,  fometimes  as  high  as  feven  or  even  eight  quar- 
ters an  acre  ;  but  the  medium  may  be  reckoned  from 
four  to  four  and  an  half  quarters.  Mr  Marfhall  re- 
marks, that  the  culture  ot  barley  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. "  Something  (fays  he)  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  much  on  the  preparation,  much  on  the  fea- 
fon of  fowing,  and  much  on  harvefling.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  deemed,  of  corn  crops,  the  mofl  dif> 
ficult  to  be  cultivated  with  certainty." 

In  Yorkfhire  there  are  four  kinds  of  barley  culti- 
vated, viz.  the  zeocriton  or  long-eared  ;  the  diflichon 
or  fprat ;  the  vulgar e,  big,  four- rowed  or  fpringr 
barley;  and  the  hexajticho?!,  lix-rowed  or  fpring-bar- 
ley.  The  firft  and  third  forts  are  principally  cultiva^ 
ted  ;  the  winter-barley  is  as  yet  new  to  the  diftrict. 
Battledoor  barley  was  formerly  very  common,  but  is 
now  almoil  entirely  difufed.  Mr  Marfhall  obferves, 
that  lefs  than  a  century  ago,  barley  was  not  faleable 
until  it  was  malted  ;  there  were  neither  maltflcrs  nor 
public  houfes,  hut  every  farmer  malted  his  own  grain, 
or  fold  it  to  a  neighbour  who  had  a  malt-kiln.  Brakes 
cut  from  the  neighbouring  commons  were  the  fuel 
commonly  ufed  upon  this  occafion,  and  a  certain  day 
for  cutting  them  was  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
one  from  taking  more  than  his  fhare.  The  cafe  is  now 
totally  reverfed ;  even  public  malt-houfcs  being  un? 
known,  and  the  bufinefs  of  malting  entirely  perform- 
ed by  maltllers,  who  buy  the  barley  from  the  farmer, 
and  fell  him  what  malt  he  may  want  for,  his  family. 

Sect.  III.    Oats. 


In  Norfolk  this  kind  of  grain  is  much  lefs  cultiva-  $jorfaii 
ted  than  barley ;  and  the  only  fpecies  obferved  by  cultiva- 
MrMarfhall  is  a  kind  of  white  oat,which  grows  quick-  tion  of 
ly,  and  feems  to  be  of  Dutch  extraction.     They  are  <»*«. 
cultivated  occasionally  on  all  kinds  of  foils ;  but  more 
efpecially  on  cold  heavy  land,  or  on  very  light,  unpro- 
ductive^. 
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.    °ate-    ,  duaivc,4veatl)y,  foils.  They  moll  frequently  fueceed  beginning  of  April,  from  fourro  fevcnbufhelsan  acre;      Pcafc  ' 

*— >- wheat  or  lay-ground  barley  :  "but  (fays  our  author)  the  produce  is  in  proportion  to  the  feed,  the  medium  *— * ' 

there  are  no  eltablifhed  rules  refpefting  any  part  of  the  being  about  fix  quarters. 

culture  of  this  time-ferving  crop.''     The  culture  of  In  Yorkfliire  the  Friczeland  oats  are  likewife  pre  1„  Y*k- 

the  ground  is  ufually  the  fame  with  that  of  barley ;  the  ferred  to  the  Poland,  as  affording  more  draw   and  be-  frii* 

ground  generally  undergoing  a  winter  fallow  ot  three  iag  thinner  fkinned  than  the  latter.  The  Silurian  o- 

or  four  plougluugs,  though  iometimes  they  are  fown.  Tartarian  oat,  a  fpecies  unnoticed  by   Lhuweus'  U 

after  one  ploughing.  They  are  more  commonly  fown  like  wife  cultivated  in  this  country  :  the  reed  oa't  is 

above  farrow  than  barley.     The  feed-time  is  made  known,  but  has  not. yet  come  into  any  great  eftima- 

fubftrvient  to  that- of  barley,  being  fometimes  fooner  tion.     The  grain  is  light,  and  the  draw  t  >o  ready  to 

and  fometimes  later  than  barley  feed-time  :  and  Mr  be  affected  by  cattle. 

Marlhall  obferves,  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  them  Oats  are  particularly  cultivated  in  the  weflern  divi- 

fown  in  June;  it  being  obfervable,  that  oats  fown  late  fio;i  of  the  Vale  of  Yorkfliire;  where  the  foil  is  chiefly 

ripen  earlier  than  barley  fown  at  the  fame  time.   The  a  rich  fandy  loam,  unproductive  of  wheat.     Five  or 

quantity  of  feed  in  Norfolk  is  from  four  to  five  buihels  fix  buthels,  or  even  a  quarter  of  oats,  are  fometimes 

per  acre  ;  but  he  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  pro-  fown  upon  an  acre  ;  the  produce  from  feven  to  ten 

45         duce.    He  mentions  a  very  lingular  method  of  culture  quarters. — In  this  country  they  are  threfhed  in  the  sitJdar 

Method  of  fometimes  practifed  in  this  county,  viz.  ploughing  open  air,  and  frequently  even  upon  the  bare  ground,  mcthodol 

p  oug  mg    jown  the  oats  after  they  begin  to  vegetate,  but  before  without  even  the  ceremony  of  interpoflngacloth.  The  threftnng. 

"  they  have  got  above  ground  ;  which  is  attended  with  resfons  afligned  for  this  fecmingly  ftrsngc  practice  arc, 

great  fuccefs,   even  though  the  ground.is  turned  over  that  if  pigs  and  poultry  be  employed  to  eat  up  the 

with  a  full  furrow-     By  this  method  weeds  of  every  grain  which  efcapes  the  broom,  there  will  be  lit  tic  or 

kind  are  deflroyed,  or  at  lead  checked  in  fuch  a  man-  no  wade.     Here  the  market  is  always  very  great  for 

nerasto  give  tne  crop  an  opportunity  of  getting  above  new  oats,  the  manufacturing  parts  of  Weft  Yorkfliire 

them  ;  and  the  porolity  communicated  to  the  foil  is  ufing  principally  oat-bread.     The  only  objection  to 

excellently  well  adapted  to  the  infant-plants  of  barley;  this  practice  is  the  chance  of  bad  weather  ;  but  there 

which  probably  might  frequently  receive  benefit  from  is  always  plenty  of  draw  to  cover  up  the  threfhed  corn, 

this  operatio.i.  and  it  is  found  that  a  little  rain  upon  the  draw  doe3 

Wld               *n  t'ie  Vale  °^  Glouceder,  Mr  Marfliall  obferves,  not  make  it  lefs -agreeable  to  cattle. 

.a  weed  in    tnat  tac  w*^  oat  *s  a  VCT  troublefome  weed,  as  well  Inan  experiment  made  by  Mr  Bartley  near  Briflol,  Bath  Pa- 
ths Vale  of  as  iii  Yorkfliire  ;   and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  as  upon  black  oats,  we  are  informed  that  he  had  the  pro-4fow»  w£ 
Gloucefler,  truly  a  native  of  Great  Britain  as  any  other  arable  digious  increafe  of  94*.  Wincheder  buihels  from  four  "*'  P*"*** 
weed,  and  is  perhaps  the  mod  difficult  to  be  extir-  on   the  acre":  the  land  was  a  deep,  mellow,  fandy       5* 
paled.    It  will  lie  a  century  in  the  foil  without  lofing  loam.     I-t  had  carried  potatoes  the  former  year,  and  E,Pt-n" 
iis  vegetative  quality;     Ground  which  has  lain  in  a  received  one  ploughing  for  a  winter  fallow.    Another  ^°k  "3tfc 
date  of  grafs  time  immemorial,  bothinGlouceffer  and  ploughing  was  given  it  in  February,  and'thc  feed  was 
Yorkfliire,  has  produced  it  in  abundance  on  being  fown  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  thentoiirh.   The  fuccefs 
broken  np.     It  is  alio  endowed  with  the  fame  fecm-  of  the  experiment  was  fuppofed  to  be  owing  partly  to 
ino-ly  indinctive  choice  of  fcafons  and  date  of  the  foil  the  early  fowing  and  partly  to  a  good  deep  tillage. 
as  other  feeds  of  weeds  appear  to  have.     Hence  it  is 

exccflively  difficult  to  be  overcome  ;  for  as  it  ripens  Sect.  IV.  Teaf;. 
before  any  crop  of  grain,  it  fliedsiis  feed  on  the  foil, 

whe:e  the  roughnefs  of  its  coat  probably  fecares  it  In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  k  p.  I48.  we'haVe  an  ac- 

from  birds-     The  only  .methods  of  extirpating  this  count  of  the  fuccefs  of  an  experiment 'by  Mr  Pavier 

plant  are  fallowing,  hoeing,  and  handweeding,  where  near  Taunton, on  fowing  peafe  in  drills,  ametbod  metr- 

ihe  lad  is  practicable,  after  it  has  (hot  its  panicle,  tioned  under  the  article  Agriculture,  n°  150.  The        S* 

_    4*             No  oats  are  cultivated  in  the  Vale  of  Glouceder  ;  fcale  on  which  this  experiment  was  made,  however,    ^X-*S 

uhi  rated    though  the  wild  oat  growsevery  where  as  already  faid.  being  fo  fmall,  it  would  perhaps  be  rsfli  to  infer  from  jj^  l° 

fiTthl  Vile  Mr.  Marfliall  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  adapted  to  it  what  might  be  the  event  of  planting  atiTge  piece 

*f  Gloucef-  oats  than  to  barley.     The  reafon  he  affigns  for  the  of  ground  in  the  fane  manner.     The  fpaee  was  only 

tcr.              preference  given  to  the  latter  is,  that  in  this  part  of  16  fquare  yards,  but  the  produce  fo  great,  that  by  cal- 

the  country  the  monks  were  formerly  very  numerous,  culating  from  it,.a  datute  acre  would  yield  600,  or  at 

who  probably  preferred  ale  tooaten  cake.— He  now,  theleait  500 pecksof green peafeat the fird gathering; 

however,recommends  a  trialof  the  grain  on  the  ftrong-  which,  auhe  high  price  they  bore  at  that  time  in  the 

er  cold  lands  in  the  area  of  the  Vale,  as  they  feldom  county   about   Taunton,  viz.  i6d.  per  peck,  wosld 

can  be  got  diffidently  fine  for  barky.     The  fodder  have  amounted  to  33I.  6s,  8d.     On  this  the  Society 

from  oats  he  accounts  much  more  valuable  than  that  obferve,  that  though  they  doubt  not  the  truth  of  the 

from  barley  to  a  dairy  country;  and  -i  be  .grain  would  calculation,  they  are  of  opinion,  t-htt  fuch  p.quamr- 

more  tb  in 'balance  in  quantity  the  comparative  diife-  ty  as  500  or  600  pecks  tff  green  peafe  would  immedr- 

rence  in  price.  attly  reduce  the  price  tn  any  wwiKry  market,     «  If 

4«              In  the  midland  didrict  the  Poland  cat,  which  was  the  abovementioned  crop  (fay  they  were  fold  only  at 

Cultivat-iea  formeriy  jn  vogue,  has  now  given  place  to  Ac  Dutch  nine  pence  per  peck,  the  farmer  would  be  well  paid 

iathe  Mid-  or  Frieze!atld  kinci.     it  is  condantly  fown  after  turf  ;  for  his  trouble."  In  a  letter  on  the  drill  hufbandry  by 

ianldl°       one  ploughing  being  given  in  February,  March,  or  Mr  Whitmore,  for  which  the  ihai'ks  of  die  iocicty 

April    The  feed-time  is  the  latter  end  of  March  and  were  returned,  he  informs  us,  that  drilled  peafe  mult 

*  $  A  a                                   net 
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not  lie  fown  too  thin,  or  they  will  always  be  foul ;  and 
in  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding  careful 
hoeing,  they  turned  out  fo  foul,  that  the  produce  was 
only  eight  bufhels  to  the  acre. — From  an  experiment 
related  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  fame  work,  it  appears 
that  peafe,  however  meliorating  they  may  be  to  the 
ground  at  firft,  v.  ill  at  the  laft  totally  exhauft  it,  at 
leaft  with  regard  to  themfelves.  In  this  experiment 
they  were  fown  on  the  fame  fpot  for  ten  years  running. 
After  the  firft  two  years  the  crop  became  gradually 
lefs  and  lefs,  until  at  laft  the  feed  would  not  vegetate, 
but  became  putrid.  Strawberries  were  then  planted 
without  any  manure,  and  yielded  an  excellent  crop. 

On  the  Norfolk  cultute  of  peafe*,  Mr  Maifhall 
makes  two  obfcrvations.  "  Lays  are  feldom  ploughed 
more  than  once  for  peafe  ;  and  the  feed  is  in  general 
dibbled  in  upon  the  flag  of  this  one  ploughing.  But 
flubbles  are  in  general  broken  by  a  winter-fallow  of 
three  or  four  ploughings  ;  the  feed  being  fown  broad- 
caft,and  ploughed  in  about  three  inches  deep  with  the 
laft  ploughing." — In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter  they  are 
planted  by  women,  and  hoed  by  women  and  children, 
once,  twice,  and  fometimes  thrice  ;  which  gives  the 
crop,  when  the  foil  is  fufficiently  free  from  root-weeds, 
the  appearance  of  a  garden  in  the  fummer  time,  and 
produces  a  plentiful  crop  in  harveit.  The  diltance 
between  the  rows  varies  from  10  to  14  inches,  but  12 
may  be  confidered  as  the  medium  ;  the  diftance  in  the 
rows  two  inches.  In  the  Cheltenham  quarter  of  the 
diflrict,  they  fet  the  peas  not  in  continued  lines,  but 
in  clumps  ;  making  the  holes  eight  or  ten  inches  di- 
ftant  from  one  another,  putting  a  number  of  peafe  in- 
to each  hole.  Thus  the  hoe  has  undoubtedly  greater 
freedom  ;  all  the  difadvantage  is,  that  in  this  cafe 
the  foil  is  not  fo  evenly  and  fully  occupied  by  the  roots 
as  when  they  are  difpofed  in  continued  lines — In 
Yorkfhire  it  is  common  to  fow  beans  and  grey  peafe 
together,  under  the  name  of  bUndings  ;  and  fometimes 
fitches  (probably,  fays  Mr  Marfhall,  a  gigantic  varie- 
ty of  the  ervum  lens)  are  fown  among  beans.  Such 
mixtures  are  found  10  augment  the  crop,  and  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  are  eafily  feparated  by  the  fieve. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  particulars  concern- 
ing the  culture  of  corn  not  taken  notice  of  under  Agri- 
culture :.  but  befides  that  kind  of  vegetables  called 
Grain,  there  is  a  number  of  others  very  important 
both  for  the  ufe  of  men  and  cattle,  of  which  we  muft 
now  treat  particularly. 

Sect.  V.  Potatoes. 

These,  next  to  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  crop  moft  generally  ufeful  for 
the  hufbandman  ;  affording  not  only  a  moft  excellent 
food  for  cattle,  but  for  the  human  fpecies  alfo  ;.  and 
are  perhaps  the  only  fob  ft  it  ate  that  could  be  ufed  for 
bread  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs.     In  the  anfwer 
by  Dr  TiiTot  to  M.  Linguet  already  mentioned,  the 
:Ar/not      former  objects  to  the  conftant  ufe  of  them  as  food; 
prejudkal  not  becaule  they  are  pernicious  to  the  body,  but  be- 
to  man-     caufe  they  hurt  the  faculties  of  the  mind.     He  owns, 
3tind'  that;  thofe  who  eat  maizf ,  potatoes  or  even  millet,  may 

grow  tall  and  acquire  a  large  fize  •,  but  doubts  if  any 
fuch  ever  produced  a  literary  work  of  merit.  It  does 
sot,  however,  by  nny  means  appear,  that  the  veryge- 
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neral  ufe  of  potatoes   in  Britain  has  at  all  impaired 
either  the   health  of    body   or  vigour    of  mind   of  Potatoes, 
its  inhabitants.    The  queftion  then,  as  they  have  al- 
ready been  mown  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  cattle, 
comes  to  be  merely  with  regard  to  the  profit  of  culti- 
vating them  ;  and  this  feems  already  to  be  fo  well  de- 
termined by  innumerable  experiments,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  practice  of  the  country,  that  no  room  ap- 
pears left  for  doubt.  In  the  Tranfaclions  of  the  Socie- 
ty for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  a  number  of  experi-  »?. 
ments  are  related  by  Mr  Young  on  that  kind  called  the  Young's 
clnftered  or  hog  potato,  which  he  ftrongly  recommends  experi- 
as  food  for  the  poor,  in  preference  to  the  kidney  or  ments  oa 
other  more  expenfive  kinds.     The  following  is  the  the  c*u~ 
refult  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  his  experiments.        ftered  P°- 

In  the  firft  week  of  March  1780,  two  acres  and  a 
quarter  of  barley  ftubble  were  fown  with  the  clutter 
potato,  which  appeared  on  the  23d  of  May.  A  fharp 
froft  on  the  7th  of  June  turned  them  as  black  as  they 
ufually  are  by  the  froft  s  of  November  and  December. 
In  time,  however,  they  recovered  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
October  produced  876  bulhels  from  the  2\  acres; 
which,  when  cleaned,  were  reduced  to  780,  or  350 
bulhels  per  acre  ;  thus  aflbrding,  when  valued  only  at 
6d.  per  bufhel,  a  clear  profit  of  7I.  14s.  4d.  per  acre. 
This  experiment,  however,  in  his  opinion,  would  have 
been  ftill  more  profitable,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fol- 
lowing circumftances.  1.  The  fcil  was  not  altogether 
proper.  2.  The  crop  was  grievoufly  injured  by  the 
froft  already  mentioned,  which,  in  our  author's  opi- 
nion, retarded  the  growth  about  fix  weeks.  3.  The 
dung  was  not  of  his  own  railing,  but  purchafed ;  which 
cannot  but  be  fuppofed  to  make  a  great  difference,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  price,  but  likewife  of  the  qua- 
lity, as  happened  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent.  He  is  of 
opinion,  however,  that  potatoes,  at  leaft  this  kind  of 
them,  are  an  exhaufting  crop.  Having  fown  the  field 
after  this  large  crop  of  potatoes  with  wheat,  his  neigh- 
bours were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  too  rank  ;  but 
fo  far  was  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the  wheat 
fhowed  not  the  leaft  fign  of  luxuriance,  nor  the  leaft 
fuperiorky  over  the  parts  adjacent  which  were  fown 
without  dung.  He  was  willing  to  account  for  this  by 
the  poverty  of  the  dung^and  the  fevere  cropping  which 
the  ground  had  undergone  while  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  former  tenant.  In  another  experiment,  however,, 
in  which  the  ground  had  been  likewife  exhaufted  by 
fevere  cropping,  the  fucceeding  crop  of  wheat  mowed 
no  luxuriance  ;  fo  that  the  former  fufpicion  of  the  ex- 
haufting quality  of  the  clufter-potato  was  rather  con- 
firmed. The  ground  was  a  fine  turnip  loam  ;  but 
though  the  produce  was  even  greater  than  in  the  for- 
mer cafe,  viz.  356  bulhels  from  an  acre,  the  profit  was 
much  lefs,  &c.  only  4k  15s.  6d.  An  acre  of  ley- 
ground  was  fown  at  the  fame  time  with  the  turnip- 
loam,  but  the  produce  from  it  was  only  200  bulhels.. 
Mr  Young  fuppofes  that  the  produce  would  have  been 
greater  if  the  potatoes  had  been  planted  with  ar,  iron 
dibble,  as  the  turf,  in  ploughing,  lay  too  heavy  upon 
the  feed.  A  few  rows  of  other  potatoes,  planted  a- 
long  with  the  cLuftered  kind,  did  not  vegetate  at  all ; 
which  Ihows  that  the  latter  have  a  powerful  vegeta- 
tive faculty.  57 

Having  fucceeded  fo  well  with  his  experiments  on    xPen- 
1  .    1  .     16  r  i-i  m     v  j 1   ..         •      j  >    ments  or. 

this  kind  of  potato  hitherto,  Mr  Young  determined  to  a  Jar 

try  fcaic. 


Se&.  V.  H     U     S     B     A 

Potatoes,  try  the  culture  of  them  upon  a  larger  fcale  ;  and  there- 
fore,  in  the  year  1 782,  fowed  1 1  acres  :  but  being  ob- 
ligedto  commit  the  care  of  fo wing  them  to  an  ignorant 
labourer,  his  unfkilfulnefs,  together  with  thetxccilive 
cold  and  moifhireof  that  feaibn,  fo  diminifhed  the  pro- 
duce, that  he  had  only  a  fingle  acre  out  of  the  whole. 
This  produced  lSobuihels, which  yielded  of  clear  pro- 
fit 4I.  2S.  6J.  From  this  experiment  he  draws  the 
following  conclulions  :     1.  "  That  the  poor  loam,  on 
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to  that  difeafe."  Our  author,  however,  dors  nor  look   Potato-, 
upon  this  to  be  a  fact   abfolutcly  cftabliihcd;  ibongb  ' 
one  in  fiance  fell  under  hu   obfervatioD,  in  which  ira 
removal  was  in  all  probability  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  vaiict.es.  It  made  it -appearance  between 
40  and  50ycars  ago,  and  fpread  in  fome  degree  over 
the  whole  kingdom.    In  fome  places  it  continued  but 
a  fhorttime,  io  that  its  effects  are  almoft  forgotten. 
It  is  felJom,  obvious   at  the  firft  coming  u?  *of  the 
which  thefe  potatoes  were  fown,  will  yield  a  crop  of     plant,  but  attacks  them  as  they  increafe  m  ifce  •    the 
clufter-potatoes,  though  not  of  any  other  kind.  2. That     entire  top  becoraingdwarfifh  and  flirivelled  asifaffeft 
the  manure  for  potatoes  ought  tobe  carted  and  fpread     ed  by  drought  or  loaded  with  in  feels:   they  ncverthel 

lefs  live  and  increafe,  though  Ilowly,  in  ii/.e  ;  but  th  e" 
roots  are  unproductive.  Some  crops  have  been  almoft 
wholly  destroyed  by  this  difeafe.  In  Yorkshire  the 
Morelands  are  in  a  manner  free  from  it,  but  the 
Vale  is  in  fome  meafure  infected.  Plants  procured 
from  the  Morelands  remain  free  from  it  in  the  Vale  the 
firft  year;  but,  being  continued,  become  liable  to  the 
difeafe.  Where  the  attack  has. been  partial,  weeding 


upon  all  foils  inclinable  to  wet  before  the  planting  fea 
fon,  either  in  autumn  preceding,  or  elfe  during  a 
hard  froft."In  1782  he  fucceeded  ftill  worfc;  for  hav- 
ing that  year  fown  three  acres  and  a  half,  the  profit 
did  not  exceed  1  is.  4d.  per  acre. The  produce  was  about 
224  bufhels  per  acre.  He  gives  two  rcafons  for  the 
failure  of  this  crop  :  j.  The  cluftered-potato  thrives 
bell  in  wet  years  ;  but  the  fummerof  1783  was  dry 


and  hot.     2.  -The  fpring  froft,   by  interrupting  the     out  the  dileafed  plants  as  they  failed,  is  faid  to  h 
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hoeing,  not  o-.ily  greatly  raifed  theexpences,  but  ve- 
ry much  injured  the  crop  by  encouraging  the  growth 
of  weeds.  Barley  was  fown  after  the  lafl  crop,  and 
produced  well :  fo  that  our  author  thinks  the  potatoes 
feem  to  be  a  better  preparation  for  fpringcorn  than 
wheat.  His  experiment  in  1784  produced  a  clear 
profit  of  2  1.  os.  4d.  ;  the  produce  being  250  bufhels 
per  acre.  Still  however,  an  error  was  committed,  by 
employing  an  old  man  and  woman  to  cut  the  fets  ;  by 
whofe  unfkilfulnefs  there  were  many  great  gaps  among 
the  potatoes  as  they  came  up  ;  fo  that,  on  the  whole, 
he  reckons  that  he  thus  loft  from  500  to  800  bufhels 


ave 


had  a  good  effect ;   and  it  is  faid  the  Morehnders  got 
rid  of  the  difeafe  by  this  means. 

In  Yorkfhire,  fome  intelligent  hufbandmen  are  ac-  Method  of 
quainted  with  the  method  of  railing  potatoes  from  raifing  va- 
feed;   which  is  as  follows.     «  In  autumn,  when  the  rieues 
apples. are  beginning  to  fall  fpontaneoufly,  they  are  lzom  feed« 
gathered  by  hand,  and  prefcrved  among  fand  until  the 
fpring, when  they  are  mafhed  among  the  fand  or  among 
frefh  mould;  Separating  the  feeds  and  mixing  them 
evenly  with  the  mould.    As  foon  as  the  fpring  froits 
are  judged  to  be  over,  they  are  fown  in  fine  garden, 
mould  ;  and  as  faft  as  the  plants  get  into  rough  leaf, 


Conclufion  ^n  tne  whole,  however,  his  opinion  is  favourable  to     and  are  ftrong  enough  to  be  handled  without  injury, 


this  kind. 


favourable  the  clufter-potato.  "  With  fmall  crops  (fays  he), 
to  the  cul-  and  at  the  low  rate  of  value  which  is  produced  by  con- 
tivation  of  fuming  them  at  home,  they  are  clearly  proved  to  be  a 
crop  which  will  pay  the  expence  of  manuring,  and 
very  ample  tillage  and  hoeing.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
chief  object  of  modern  hufbandry  ;  for  if  a  man  can 
rely  upon  this  potato  for  the  winter  confumption  of 
his  yard  in  fattening  or  keeping  hogs,  in  feeding  his 


they  are  tranfplanted  into  another  bed  of  rich  mould 
in  rows,  which  are  kept  clean  during  fummer.  In  au- 
tumn, bunches  of  fmall  potatoes  arc  found  at  the  roots 
cf  thefe  plants  ;  varying  infize,  the  firft  year  from  an 
hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  crab.  Thefe  being  planted  next 
fpring,  produce  potatoes  of  the  middle-fizs  ;  but 
they  do  not  arrive  at  their  fulled  bulk  until  the. 
third  or  fourth  year.     Where  the  ufe  of  the  ftove  or 
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horfes,  and  fattening  his  bullocks,  he  has  made  one  of  the  garden  frame  can  be  had,  this  procefs  may  be 
the  greateftacquiiitions  that  can  bedefired  ;  fincehe  fhortened.  The  feeds  being  fown  within  cither  of 
can  do  all  this  upon  land  much  too  ftiff"  and  wet  for  thefe  early  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to 
turnips,houfes  his  crops  before  the  winter  rains  come  be  planted  out  as  foon  as  the  frofts  are  gone-,  by 
on  ;  and  confequently  without  doing  any  of  that  inju- 
ry to  his  land  which  the  turnip  culture  is  known  to 
entail,  and  from  which  even  cabbages  are  not  free. 
Thofe  who  know  the  importance  of  winter-food  on  a 
turnip  farm,  cannot  but  admit  the  magnitude  of  this 
object  on  wet  foih." 

Mr  Marfhall,  in  his  Rural  (Economy  of  Yorkfhire, 
hasfeveral  veryintereftingrcmarkson  the  potato.  Its 
varieties,  he  fays,  are  endlefs  and  tranfitory.    The 


which  means  the  fize  of  the  roots  will  be  much  in- 
creafedthe  firft  year,  and  will  in  the  fecond  rife  ear- 
ly to  perfection."  , 

In  the  4th  volumeof  the  Bath  Papers,  Dr  Anderfon  pr  ^der*- 
relates  fome  experiments  mad  eon  potatoes  raifed  from  f<,n's:i.i; 
feed.  The  firft  year  they  were  of  different  fizes,  from  riments. 
a  pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  a  fmail  pea.     On  plaining 
thefe  next  year,  it  was  invariably  found, .that  the  lar- 
geil  potatoes  yielded  thelargeft  crop  ;  and  the  fame 


rouo-h-fkinnedRuffiapotatoe,which  was  long  a  favour-     happened  the  third,  when  a  fewfhowed  bloifom  5  but 


ite  of  the  Yorkfhire  farmers,  he  is  of  opinion,  has  now 
no  longer  an  exit'tence  more  than  many  otherswhich 
fionrifhed  for  a  time.  «  There  is  fome  reafon  to  be- 
lieve (fays  he)  that  the  difeafe  which  has  of  lateyears 
been  fatal  to  the  potato-crop  in  this  and  in  other  dif- 
tricts,  under  the  name  of  Curled  tops,  has  arifen 
from  too  long  a  continuance  of  declining  varieties.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  appears  to  be  an  eflablifhed  opinion 
herc7that/r^i'«/7^/^raifedfromfeed,are not  liable 


not  even  thefe  had  bulbs  equal  to  what  would  have 
been  produced  by  very  large  potatoes.  Whence  he 
concludes,  that  it  is  impoifible  to  aflign  any  time  in 
which  thefe  fecdling  potatoes  will  arrive  at  what  is 
called  perftfiion;  but  that  it  mull  depend  very  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  culture  beflowed  up- 
on them.  From  the  practice  of  the  Yorkfhire  far- 
mers,however,  and  even  from  the  experiments  of  the: 
Doctor  himfelfj.it  is  evident,  that  potatoes  raifed  in: 

this i 
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this  way  will  at  laft  grow  to  the  ufual  fize,  as  during 


the  three  years  in  which  his  experiments  were  conti- 
nued they  conftantly  inereafed  in  bulk.  Dr  Anderfon 
llkevvife  contends,   that  there  is  no  reafon  for fup- 
poiing  that  potatoes  railed  from  bill bs  m  the'ordinary 
way- degenerate,  or  require  to  be  renewed  by  feminal 
varieties;  and heinftances  the  imiverfal  jracticeof  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  for  a  great  number  of  years  paft.  But 
■  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  an  obfervation  of  Mr 
Marshall's  that  varieties  of  potatoes,  like  thole  of  corn, 
are,partial  to  particular  foils  and  litnations.    Hence, 
Xby  tranfplanting  all  the  different  varieties  of  potatoe-s 
into  all  polfible  foils  and  littutions,  as  has  been  done 
within  this  lad  century  in  the  iilands  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  thefe  varieties  have  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  they  would  otherwife  have  done.  In 
Yorklhire,MrMarlhall  tells  us,  that  "  the  old  favorite 
forts  were  driven  until  fome  of  the  individual  plants 
,barely  produced  their  feed  again."     It  is  evident, 
^therefore,  that  there  is  a  neceifity  from  time  to  time 
of  renewing  them  from  feed  ;  though  itdeferves  well 
to  be  coniidered  whether  it  would  not  be  more  eligible 
so  choofe  the  feed  from  a  plant  in  full  vigour  than  from 
that  which  is  fo  far  degenerated  that  it  can  fcarce  pro- 
duce its  feed.     "  Potatoes  raifed  from  feed  (fays 
3Mr  Marfhall)  are  a  mifcellany  of  endlefs  varieties. 
Sometimes  thefe  varieties  are  planted  mifcellaneoufly; 
Sometimes  particular  varieties  are  felected.  In  felecl- 
ing  varieties  from  feedling  potatoes,  two  things  are 
-to  he  attended  .to;  the  intrinfic  quality  of  the  pota- 
to, and  its  producfivenefs.     If  thefe  two  defireable 
[properties  can  be  found  in  one  plant,  the  choice  is  de- 
termined. To  thisfpecicsof  attention  and  induftry  we 
are  indebted  for  the  many  valuable  kinds  which  have 
been  and  now  are  diftributed  throughout  the  ifland* 
It  is  obferyable,  however,  the  varieties  of  potatoes, 
3ikethofe  of  corn,  are  partial  to  particular  foils  and 
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inferior.  The  profit  attending  the  cultivation  of  them,     Carr&t*, 
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not  extend- 
ed itfelf. 


however,  appears  to  be  much  more  doubtful  than  that 
of  potatoes.  Mr  Arthur  Young  informs  us,  that  from  * 
Nor  den' s  Surveyor 's  Dialogue,  publithed  in  1600,  it  ap-  v 
pears,  that  carrots  were  commonly  cultivated  at  that 
time  about  Orford  in  Suffolk,  and  Norwich  in  Nor-  Much  cul 
folk  ;  and  .fee  remarks,  that  the  tract  of  land  between -^vated  in 
Orford,  Woodbridge,  and  Saxmundam,  has  probably 
more  carrots  in  it  than  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  put 
together."  In  1779,  ^ew  farmers  in  thefe  parts  had 
lets  than  five  or  fix  acres  :  many  from  10  to  20;  and  one 
had  36  acres  :  the  ftraight,  handfome,  and  clean  roots 
were  feut  at  6d. per  bufhel  to  London  ;  the  reft  being 
ufed  at  home,  principally  as  food  for  horfes.  In  other 
counties,  be  obferves,  the  culture  of  carrots  has  not  culture  has 
extended  itfelf ;  that  fome  have  began  to  cultivate 
them  in  place  of  turnips,  but  havefoon  delifted  ;  fo  that 
the  cnlturefcems  in  a  manner  ftill  confined  to  the  angle 
of  Suffolk,  where  it  firtt  began.  In  attempting  to  in- 
vestigate the  caufeof  this  general  neglect,  he  obferves, 
that  "  the  charge  of  cultivation  is  not  fo  great  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  when  mauaged  with  an  eye  to  an 
extenfive  culture,  and  not  a  confined  one  for  one  or  tw© 
particular  objects."  Two  acres  which  our  author  had 
in  carrots  colt  L.  3  r  1 7  :  6  per  acre,  including  every 
expence  ;  but  had"  not  the  fummer  been  dry,  he  ob- 
ferves, that  his  expences  might  have  been  much  high- 
er ;  and  when  he  tried  the  experiment  i5years  before, 
his  expences,  through  inadvertence,ran  much  higher. 
His  difficulty  this  year  arofe  chieflyfrom  the  polygonum 
aviculare,  the  predominant  weed,  which  is  fo  tough 
that  fcarcely  any  hoe  can  cut  it.  Some  acres  of  turnips 
which  he  cultivated  along  with  the  carrots  were  all 
eaten  by  the  fly  ;  but  had  they  fucceeded,  the  expence 
of  the  crop  would  have  been  18s.  5d.  lefsper  acre  than 
the  carrots.  "  But  (adds  our  author)  if  we  call  the 
fuperiority  of  expence  20s.  an  acre,  I  believe  we  lhall 


Situations.     Hence  the  propriety  of  hufbandmen  rai-     be  very  near  the  truth  :  and  it  maft  atoncebe  apparent 


fmg  potatoes  from  feed.;  as  by  this  means  they  ob 
lain,  with  a  degree  of  moral  certainty,  a  fort  adapt- 
tedito  their  own  particular  foils  and  tituations.  Who- 
ever has  attended  clofely  to  the  work  of  taking  up  po- 
tatoes, mufl  have  obferved  the  great  inequality  in  the 
producfivenefs  ofindividualplants.  The  difference  in 
the  produce  of  adjoining  roots,  where  nodifparity  of 
;foil  can  influence, will  fometimes  be  three  or  four  fold. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  each  variety  has  its  fub  va- 
rieties ;  through  whofe  means  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
?the parent  variety  may  be  improved,  and  its  contina- 
,ance  be  prolonged.  Thus  the  farmer  ha6  another 
aiiean  in  his  power  of  improving  the  .quality  and  pro- 
■dadtivenefs  of  his  potatoe-crop,  by  improving  varie- 
•ties ;  or,  in  other  words,  felecting fub- varieties,  fu- 
periorly  adapted  to  his  foil  and  fituatioru" 

With  regard  to  the  proper  mode  of  cultivating  this 
valuabLe  root,  it  is  fo  fully  explajned.under  the  article 
AGRiotTLTURE,  u°  *  $8  et  feq..  that  nothing  farther 
iieems  requiiite  ;.to  be  faid  upon  it  an  this  place.  We 
4hall .therefore  proceed  no 

Sect.  'VI.  -Of  Carrots.. 

These  have  been  greatly  recommended  asfoodfor 
cattle,  and  in  this  refpect  bid  fair  to  rival  !/he  potato ; 


that  the  expence  of  20s.  per  acre  cannot  be  the  caufeof 
the  culture  fpreading  fo  little  ;  for,  to  anfwer  this  ex-    , 
pence,  there -are  favourable  circum  fiances,  which  muft       gg 
not  be  forgotten.     1.  They  (the  carrots)  are  much  inferiority 
more  impenetrable  tofroft,  which  frequently  deftroys  of  carrots 
turnips,  2.  They  are  not  fubject  to  the  diftempers  and  to  turnips. 
accidents  which  frequently  affect,  turnips  ;  and  they 
are  fown  at  a  feafon  when  they  cannot  be  affected  by 
droughr,which  frequently  alfodeftroys  turnips- ^.They 
laft  to  April,  when  flock,  and  efpecially  fheep- farmers 
are  fo  diftrefied,  that  they  know  not  what  refource-to 
provide.   4.  The  culture  requilite  for  turnips  on  a  fan- 
dy  foil,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  deftroys  alfoits 
tenacity,  fo  that  the  crop  cannot  thrive;  but  with  car- 
rots the  cafe  is  otherwife.— Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
reafon  why  the  cultivation  of  carrots  is  flill  fo  limited, 
docs  not  arife  from  the  expence,  but  becaufe  the  value       g_ 
-is  not  afcertaincd.  In  places  where  thefe  roots  can  be  Difficulty 
fent  to  Loudon,  or  fold  at  a  good  price,  the  tops  being  of  afcer- 
■11-fed  as  food  for  cattle,  there  is  not  die  leafi  doubt  that  tabling  the 
-they  are  profitable ;  and  therefore  in  fuch  places  they  va^e, 
are  generally  cultivated  :but  from  the  experiments  as 
yet  laid 'before  the  public, a  fatisfactory  decifive  know- 
ledge of  the  value  is  not  to  be  gained.  The  jnoft  confi- 
derable  practice,  and  the  only  one  of  common  farmers 
upon  a  large  fcale,is  that  of  the  fands  of  Woodbridge; 


a&ough,  with  regard  to  thx  haman  fpecies  they  are  f ar     but  here  they  have  the  -benefit  of  a  London  .market,  as 

already 
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Carrot*,   already  mentioned-  Amongft  tbofe  wliofe experiments 

>—^ 'arepublilhed,.Mr  BUlingJkjj  ranks  foreinofl.     Here 

again  the  value  of.  carrots  is  rather  depreciated  than 
advanced;  for  he  raifcd  great  crops;  had  repeated  ex- 
perience upon  a  large  fcak  of  their  excellence  in  fat- 


N     T>    R     Y. 

put  up,  they  will  he  completely  fattened  in  100 
days.  At  this  rate,  10  wethers  will,  in  ioo  days, 
eat  1 1  tons,  or  very  little  more  than  one  moderate  acre. 
Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  good  acre  of 
turnips  which  will  fatten  tight  fuch  wethers,  thecom. 
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tcning  oxen  and  Iheep;  feeding  cows,  horfes, and  hogs;  mon  Norfolk  calculation  :  from  which  km  7h 
and  keeping  ewes  and  lambs  in  a  very  fupenor  manner,  one  acre  of  carrots  are,  for  this  purpofe,  of  more va  hi* 
late  in  the  ipnng,  after  turnips  were  gone  ;  but  not- 
withftanding  thefe  great  advantages,  he  gave  the  cul- 
ture up  :  from  which  we  may  conclude  a  deficiency  in 
value.  "In  feveral  experiments  (though  not  altoge- 
ther determinate),  I  found  the  value,  upon  an  average 


of  all  applications,  to  be  13d.  a  bulhel,  heaped  mea- 
fure  ;  cllimating  which  at  7olb.  weight,  the  ton  is 
L.  1,  14.3."  The  following  are  the  valuations  of  fe- 
veral gentlemen  of  the  value  of  carrots  in  the  way  of 
fattening  cattle  ; 

per  ton. 
Mr  Mellifli  of  Blyth  a  general  valuation  of 

horfes,  cows,  and  hogs,  -  L   1     o     o 

Mr  Stovin  of  Doncafter,  hogs  bought  lean, 

fatted,  and  fold  off,  -  -400 

Mr  Moody  of  Hat  ford,  oxen  fatted, and  the 

account  accurate,  -  -  100 

Mr  Taylor  of  Bifrons,  faving  of  hay  and 

corn  in  feeding  horfes,  -  -         100 

Mr  Le.  Grand  of  Am,  fattening  wethers,     o  13     9 
Sir  John  Hoby  Mill  of  Biftum,  fattening 

hogs,  -  -  -  -160 

Mr  Billingfley,  for  fattening  hogs,       -       1   13     o 

Some  other  gentlemen  whom  our  author  confulted, 
could  not  make  their  carrots  worth  any  thing  :  lb  that, 


Man  two  of  turnips,  further,  let  us  fuppofe  horfes  fed 
wnh  them  inilead  of  oats  :  to  top,  cart,  and  pack  up, 
10  tons  of  carrots,  I  know  may  be  done  for  20s.— an 
acre,  therefore  (other  cxpences  included)  cofts  L.  5. 

fifty  pounds  weight  of  carrots  are  an  ample  allowance 
for  a  horle  a  day  :  ten  tons,  at  that  rate,  laft  three 
horfes  for  five  months.  But  this  L.  5  laid  out  in  oats 
at  16s.  per  quarter,  will  purchafe  little  more  than  fix 
quarters  ;  which  will  laft  three  horfes, at  two  bulhels 
each  per  week,  no  more  than  two  months ;  a  moil 
enormous  inferiorityto  the  carrots." 

In  the  fame  volume,  p.  187.  Mr  Young  gives  an  ac-  v.iZ 
count  of  another  experiment  made  by  himfelf on  the  mem  . 
feeding  of  lambs  with  carrots.  The  quantities  they  eat  feeding 
varied  exceiiively  at  different  times;  thirty-  fix  of  them  Iamb»witk>. 
confumed  from  five  to  ten  bulhels per  day  ;  but  on  an  thcm* 
average,  berates  them  at  four  bulhels  of  56  pounds  per 
day.     In  all  they  confumed  407  bulhels  from  Nov  cm  - 
bcr  to  April,  when  they  were  fold  and  killed  fat.   At 
putting  upon  the  carrots,  the  lambs  were  valued  only  ac 
L.  18,  but  were  fold  in  April  at  L.  25,  4s. ;  fo  tha*  the 
value  of  the  carrots  was  exactly  L.7;  4s. ;  or  about  4d.. 
per  bulhel.    This  price  he  fuppofes  to  be  fufficient  to- 
induce  any  one  to  attempt  the  culture  of  carrots,  asN 
thus  he  would  have  a  clear  profit  of  40s.  per  acre  i 
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en  the  whole,  it  appears  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  doubt,  "  which  (fays  he)  is  greater  than  can  attend  the  beft 

fo  contradictory  are  the  accounts  whether  the  culture  wheat  crops  in  this  kingdom."  The  land  on  which  the 

ef  carrots  be  really  attended  with  any  profit  or  not.  carrots  grew  was  fown  next  year  with  barley,  and  pro- 

Thus  Sir  John  Mill,  by  fattening  hogs,  makes  JL.  1,  6s-  ducedthe  cleaneft  in  theparifh  ;  which  contradicts  an 

and.  Mr  Stovin  L.  4;  but  others  could  not  fatten  hogs  ailertionotir  author  had  heard,  that  carrots  make  land 

upon  them  at  all :  and  fome  of  Mr  Young's  neighbours  foul.  The  grafs  upon  which  the  iheep  were  fed  with 

told  him,  that  carrots  were  good  for  nothing  except  to  the  carrots,  and  which  amounted  to  about  an  acre, was-. 

fcour  hogs  to  death.  The  experiment  of  Mr  Le  Grand  very  little  improved  for  the  crop  of  hay  in  i78i,owing< 

upon  wethers  appeared  to  be  made  with  the  greateftac-  to  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon  ;  but  in  1782  was  greatly 

curacy  ;  yet  two  circumftancesfeem  to  militate  againft  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the  field,  and  more  improved  in 


it.  r.  The  Iheep  were  put  lean  to  them  ;  whereas  it  is 
a  fact svell  known,  that  if  they  are  not  half  fat  when  put 
to  turnips  no  profit  will  rtfalt ;  and  it  is  pofiiblc  that 
the  cafe  may  be  the  fame  with  carrots.  2.  He  gave 
them  alfo  as  much  fine  hay  as  they  would  eat. 

In.  this  uncertain  ftate  of  the  matter,  the  only  thing 
that  can  he  done  is  to  make  a  number  of  experiments 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  poifible,  in  order  to  afcertain 
the  real  value  per  ton  :.  and  our  author  endeavours  to 


quantity:  ™  for,  inftead  of  an  indifferent  vegetation, 
fcattcred  thick  with  the  centaurea.fcabiofa,  filago, 
rhinanthus,  crifta  galli-,  and  linum  catharticum,with 
oilier  plants  of  little  value,  it  encouraged  a  very  beau-  • 
tiful  meet  of  the  beft  plants  that  can  appear  in  a 
meadow,  vir.  the  lathyrus  pratenfis,  achillea  mille- 
folium, trifolium  repens,  trifolium  ochroleucrum,  tri- 
folium  alpeftie,  and  the  plantago  lanceolata.  „Q 

In  the  fame  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  p.  22  7,  Mr  Carrots 


Ihow-,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  lofing  much  by  expe-     Billingfley  gives  an  account  of  the  comparative  profit  compared 


riments  of  this  kind.  "  I  have  fhown  (fays  he),  that 
they  are  fo  be  cultivated  for.L..4,  per  acre,  left  on  the 
ground  for  Iheep..  Suppofe  the  crop  only  two  bulhels 
at  7olb.  each,  per  rod,  320  per  acre,  or  ten  tons  ;  it 
will  readily  be  agreedj  that  fuch  a  produce  is  very  low 
to  calculate  upon,  finc-e  20  tons  are  common  among 
carrot  cultivators..  It  appears  from  Mr  Le  Grand's- 
experiments,  that  a  wether  worth  L.  2,  5s.  eats  i61b. 
of  carrots,  and  four  pounds  of  hay  per  day :  dropping 

the  hay,  and  calculating  for  Iheep  of  lefs  that  half  that  half.  In  the  fame  volume,  p.  320,  the  Rev.  Mr  On- 
iize(  which  are  much  more  common), it  will  be  perhaps  ley  feems  to  prefer  the  culture  of  carrots  to  potatoes.  Culture  ©F 
an  ample  allowance  to  aflign  them  I2lb.  of  carrots  a  "However valuable  (fays he)  fromeafeof  culiure,and  f^°j,prj" 
day.    If  they  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  half  fat  when    greatnefsof  produce  to  the  poor,  efpeciallyin  all  fmall  ^ul° 

3-  f?ors 


of  carrots  and  cabbages.  Of  the  former,  however,  he  with  cab*  - 
obtained  only  feventons  15  c\xt.  peracre  ;  the  cabbages  bag«V 
prodnced  36  tons  :  nevertheless,  according  to  him,  the 
profit  of  the  former  was  L.  5,  8s.  5  of  the  latter,  only 
L.  ■$,  us.  In  a  paper  on  the  culture  of  carrots  by  Mr 
Kirby  of  Ipfwich,  vol.  3.  p.  84.  informs  us,  that  he 
never  determined  the  weight  of  an  acre,  but  reckons 
the  produce  from  200  to  500  bulhels ;  which,  at 
56'lb.   to  the  bulhel,  is  from  five  to  ten  tons  and  an 
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fpots,  I  doubt,  unlefs  near  great  towns,  whether,  on  a  Mr  Young,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  informs  us,    Turnips. 

farming  plan,  potatoes  be  fo  eligible  as  other  herbage  .  that  "  turnips  dunged  for  are  univerfally  a lofing crop:  * — — v '. 

■or  roots;  efpecially  as  cat  rots,  which  I  cannot  bntjur-  for  if  they  are   ftated  from  30s.   to  40s.  an  acre,  T,   7s 
mife  (for  my  trials  are  too  trival  to  venture  bolder  Ian-  their  value  does  not  amount  to  the  dung  alone  which  t  r"r  CU  ~ 
guage),deferve every  encouragement,  even  on  foils  hi-  isfpread  for  potatoes;  yet  the  latter  pays  that  dung,  all  rally  at- 
therto  thought  too  heavy  for  them. — I  am  from  expe-  other  expences,  and  leavesa profit  fometimes  conlider-  tended 
rience  convinced,  that  an  sere  of  carrots  will  double  in  able.    1  admit  that  turnips  fed  upon  the  land  will  pre-  with  n» 
the  quantum,  of  equally  hearty  provender,  the  product  pare  better  for  corn  ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  quef-  Profit> 
of  an  acre  of  oats  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  their  vege-  tion.    Would  not  the  dung  raifed  in  the  farm-yard  by 
tation,  the  nice  mode  of  cultivation,  and  even  of  taking  the  confumptionof  the  potatoes,  fuppofing  it  fpreadon 
them  up  (all  of  which,  expenlive  as  they  are,  bear  a  the  potato  acre,  make  the  produce  more  than  thetur- 
very  inferior  proportion  to  the  value  of  amedium  crop),  nip  one?  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  give  a  fuperi- 
niuft  leave  the  land, efpecially  if  taken  offitin  an  early  ority.  But  turnips  are  liable  to  great  failures, and  can- 
period,  fo  mellow  for  the  plough,  as  to  form  a  feed-  not  be  relied  on  late  in  the  fpring  ;  potatoes  may  ;  and 
bed  for  barley  equal  to  any  fallow  tilth."  are  applicable  to  ufes  to  which  the  other  root  cannot  be 
Mr  Onley'sdelideratum  was  a  fubftitttte  for  oats  to  applied." — In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers, 
feed  horfes  ;  of  which  great  numbers  are  kept  in  his  p.  101.  we  have  a  comparative  account  of  the  value  of  Compared 
county  (EfTex).  Potatoes,  he  obferves,  are  excellent  for  turnips,  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and  lucerne,  as  food  for  with  other 
frnall  pork,  when  baked  or  boiled,  mixed  with  a  little  cattle.  The  refultof  this  writer's  obfervations  is,  that  vegetables 
barley-meal ;  but  for  large  hogs,  they  are  moft  profi-  "  when  (heep  are  allowed  as  many  turnips  as  they  can  as  food  for 
fably  given  raw,  if  thefe  have  at  the  fame  time  the  eat  (which  mould  always  be  the  cafe  when  they  are  fat-  cattle* 
fhack  of  the  ba'rn  door  in  the  threfhing  feafon,  &c.  In  tening),  they  will,  on  an  average,  eat  near  20  pounds 
the  5th  volume  he  refumes  the  fubjec't,  and  acquaints  us,  each  in  24  hours.— An  acre  of  turnips  twice  hoed,  will, 
that  he  applied  a  fingle  acre  in  hh  bean-field  to  the  cul-  if  the  land  be  good,  produce  about  50  tons  ;   which 
ture  of  carrots,  which  generally  produced  40obufhels;  will,  on  the  above  calculation,  maintain  100  fheep  >2 
and  this  he  confidcrs  as  afmall  produce.   "  I  am,  how-  days.  The  fheep  mentioned  weigh  20  pounds  per  qaar- 
ever,  fenfible  (fayshe)  that  they  will  amply  repay  eve-  ter — An  acre  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage  will  maintain 
ry  expenceofthe  fined  culture;  and  mould,  from  their      100  fheep  for  a  month,  and  fometimes  five  weeks ;  but 
cxtenlive  utility  on  found,  deep,  and  friable  land,  be  an  acre  of  Scots  cabbages  will  maintain  200  fheep  a 
every  where  attempted.  Some  of  my  neighbours,  who  full  month."     The  number  fed  by  lucerne  is  net  de- 
have  been  induced  to  try  them  on  rather  a  larger  fcale,  termined. 

with  finer  culture,  and  frefher  foil,  have  raifed  from  600         The  greateft  difadvantage  which  attends  a  crop  of        *„ 

to  900  bufhels/^r  acre,  and  applied  them  more  profi-  turnips,  is  their  being  fo  ready  to  be  damaged  by  the  The  fly 

tably,  as  well  as  more  generally,  than  any  other  winter-  fly,  which  fometimes  deflroys  them  fo  completely,  that  occafions 
71        herbage,  to  deer,  fheep,  bullocks,  cows,  and  horfes.     they  muff  be  fown  over  again  two  or  three  times  the  great  in- 
Superior  to  At  theloweft  calculation,  from  our  little  trials,  they  are     fame  feafon,  and  even  this  with  out  any  certainty  of  fuc-  conver>i- 
turnipsand  computed  to  exceed  turnips  in  value  one-third,  as  to     cefs.    Innumerable  methods  of  avoiding  this  evil  have  encc.  m  , 
oats'            quantity  of  food  ;   but  are  far  fuperior  in  what  arifes     been  projected,  which  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  fol-  t„re'P 

from  convenience  for  the  ftable;  where  to  us  they  feem  lowing  claffes  :  1.  Steeping  the  feed  in  certain  liquids. 
to  be  a  fubllitute  for  corn  to  all  horfes,  at  leaft  fuch  as  2.  Fumigation  of  the  fields  with  the  fmoke  of  certain 
are  not  tifed  in  any  quick  work  ;  and  partially  fo  with     herbs.   3.  Rolling.  4.  Strewing  foot,  lime,  allies,  &c. 

corn  for  thofe.  that  are."  on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  difficult,  how- 
In  making  a  comparifon  betwixt  the  profit  on  oats     ever,  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whe- 
and  carrots,  Mr  Onley  finds  the  latter  exceed  bynolefs     ther  remedies  of  this  kind  are  effectual  or  not ;  becaufe 

than  L  2.  15s.  8d.  per  acre.  His  method  of  cultivation  fometimes  the  turnips  are  not  injured  though  no  pre- 
is  to  fow  them  in  March  or  April  ;  to  hoe  them  three  caution  has  been  made  ufeof :  and  when  thishappens 
times,  harrowing  after  each  hoeing.  Sometimes  he  to  be  the  cafe,  after  the  ufc  of  any  fuppofed  preven- 
leavesthem  in  the  ground  till  after  Chriftmas,  taking     tative,  the  prefervationof  the  crop  isafcribed  totheufe 

them  up  as  wanted  ;   but  of  late  he  takes  them  up  in  of  that  preventative,  whether  it  be  really  efficacious 

October,  in  dry  days,  putting  them  directly  into  fmall  or  not. — The  virtues  of  fteeps  feem  to  have  been  fully        »g 

uprightcocksof  iobufhelseach,  covered  entirely  with  afcertained  by  Mr  Winter  Charlton  near  Briftol,  of  whether 

the  tops  cut  off. — Thus  they  appear  to  dry  better  than  whofe  experiments  an  account  is  given  in  the  Tranf-  lleeps  for 

in  any  other  way,  and  bear  the  weather  with  very  Lttle  actions  of  the  Society  for  Encouraging  Arts,  vol.  5.  turnip  feed 

lofs.   if,  after  being  thus  dried,  they  are  carried  into  The  feeds  were  of  the  Dutch  kind,  fowed  on  beds  in  ^  °*  anv 
any  barn  or  flied,  it  will  be  better,  if  they  are  in  large     the  kitchen-garden  in  drills  about  12  inches  diftant,  an  u  c* 

quantities,  not  to  pack  them  clofe,  on  account  of  the  inch  and  a  half  deep,  on  the  nth  of  May  1786.     The 

danger  of  heating,  but  rather  to  throw  tbem  promifcu-  beds  had  been  prepared  with  rotten  dung  in  May  1785, 

oufly  into  heaps,  with  a  little  ftraw  over  them .  When  and  afterwards  fown  with  cabbages.     The  quality  of 

perfectly  dry,  they  do  not  in  general  require  any  wafn-  the  turnips  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table;  the 
ing,  except  for  horfes  regularly  kept  in  the  ftable.         beft  being  marked  1 ;  and  thofe  of  inferior  quality, 

e  T7-TT    cr       -.  2,  3,  &c.    The  obfervations  were  taken  on  the  26th 

Sect.  VII.  Turnips.  '£  V 

r  of  June. 

These  have  long  been  in  fuch  general  ufe  as  food         Seed  without  any  preparation,  1 

for  cattle,  that  the  profit  on  raifing  them  might  be  rea-  fteeped  in  train-oil,  flourifhed  extremely, 

fonably  thought  to  be  altogether  certain;  neverthelefs,  fteeped  in  linfeed-oil,  fomevvhat  inferior,  t 
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VII. 

Seed  mixed  with  foot  and  water, 

with  drainings  of  a  dung  hill, 
with  elder  and  barton  draining, 
with  foot,  - 

with  elder  leaf  juice, 
with  elder  and  barton  draining,  foot 
being fowed  over  the  covered  drills, 
with  ditto,   and  lime  fowed  over  the 
drills,         .... 
fowed  with  foot  fcattered  over,  and  then 
covered,         - 
with  barton-draining, 
an  elder-buih  drawn  over  when  the 

plants  appeared,         - 
with  (tale  human  urine  very  few  plants 
appeared 
withflackedlimefcatteredover,and  then 
covered,  very  few  plants  appeared, 
with     elder,    barton-draining,     and 
flacked  lime,  very  few  plants  ap- 
peared, 
with   lime   and  barton-draining   did 
not  vegetate. 


Another  fet  of  experiments  was  made  with  the 
green  Norfolk  turnip,  drilled  an  inch  and  an  half  deep, 
the  rows  one  foot  diftant,on  bedseigh  t  feet  three  inches 
long,  and  two  feet  wide  ;  half  a  drachm  of  feed  allowed 
for  each  bed,  fteepedandmixed  with  various  fubftances 
like  the  former.  The  feeds  were  drilled  upon  un- 
manured  ground  on  the  20th  of  June  1786,  and  the 
obfervation  made  on  the  17th  of  July.  None  of  the 
beds  were  found  free  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly  ,•  but 
the  feeds  which  had  been  fteeped  in  train-oil  and  lin- 
feed-oilwere  much  more  free  from  thisinjury  than  the 
others.  The  linfeed-oil,  as  in  the  former  experiment, 
was  found  inferior  to  the  train-oil,  which  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  owing  to  its  being  kept  in  a  bottle  that 
had  formerly  held  oil  of  turpentine.  The  leaves  of  the 
fteeped  feeds  were  of  a  much  darker  green  than  the 
others,  appeared  twice  as  thick  in  bulk  and  luxuriancy, 
and  the  plants  were  confiderably  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  other  kinds.  The  fubftances  mixed  with  the  reft 
were  foaper's  allies,  wood-afhes,  pounded  gun-powder, 
brimftone,  (lacked  lime,  foot,  barton-draining  ;  fome- 
times  mixed  together  in  various  proportions,  and  fome- 
times  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  lifted  mud. 

Thefe  experiments  (how,  that  no  dependence  can  be 
had  on  fteeps  or  mixtures  of  any  kind  with  the  turnip- 
feed  ;  though  the  train-oil  and  linfeed-oil  feem  greatly 
to  have  forwarded  the  vegetation  of  the  plant.  It  does 
not  appear  that  fumigation  f  has  ever  been  tried  ;  nor 
indeed  does  it  feem  eafy  to  be  tried  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  might  enfure  fuccefs. — In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Bath  Papers,  Mr  Gullet  of  Devonfliire  gives  fuch  di- 
rections for  performing  the  operation  as  he  thinks  would 
be  productive  of  fuccefs. — In  a  preceding  paper  he  had 
explained  the  good  effects  of  fumigating  orchards  ',  but 
the  cafe  with  thefe  muft  be  very  confiderably  different 
from  a  field  of  turnips.  The  trees  in  an  orchard  are 
elevated  above  the  ground,  and  the  fmoke  naturally  a- 
fcends,  and  is  blown  along  their  tops :  but  in  fumigating 
a  large  field  of  turnips,  it  muft  creep  along  the  ground 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  its  11a- 
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ture  ;  and  without  an  txecfiive  degree  of  labour,  as  -.veil  T 
as  a  vaa  quantity  of  burning  materials,  there  cat, not  be  — 
the  lcaft  hope  of  fuccefs.  Mr  Gullet's  directions  arc  as 
follow  :  «  if  the  turnip-ground  be  fpaded  and  burnt,  or 
the  weeds,  &c.  burnt  without  fpading,  the  fumigation 
thereby  may  fuflice  to  chale  fuch  of  the  winged  tribe 
from  thence  asare  then  there ;  but  in  all  cafes,  when  the 
held  is  ploughed  and  ready  for  fowing,  let  heaps  be 
made  at  different  places  and  intervals  round  by  the 
hedges  and  boundaries  of  the  turnip-ground,  and  Coma 
few  fcattered  through  the  field  ;  then,  as  foon  as  the 
leed  is  fown,  let  the  heaps  on  the  windward  fide  and 
the  fcattered  ones  be  lighted  and  kept  fmothering  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ;  the 

lefs  the  fire,  and  the  more  the  fmoke,  the  better.  Should 
the  wu:d  happen  to  fhift,  ihofe  heaps  on  the  quarter  it 
ihifts  to  muft  then  be  lighted  and  kept  fmothering  in 
like  manner  ;  fothat,  during  the  growth  of  the  tender 
turnip  leaf,  and  until  it  becomes  rough  and  out  of  all 
danger,  this  fumigation  and  fmoke,  over  and  acrofs  the 
field,  muft  be  continued  from  one  quarter  to  the  other  ; 
which,  I  venture  toalfert,  will  effectually  deter  and  pre- 
ventany  wingedinfect-tribe  from  approaching  the  tur- 
nip-ground ;  nay  more,  if  there  already,  it  would  moft 
completely  drive  them  from  thence,  as  fuch  delicately 
formedinfects  (which  canonly  feed  on  the  moft  tender 
leaf)  would  be  ill  able  to  continue  long  in  fuch  a  fmothcr 
of  fire  and  fmoke.  Theconfequence  is  obvious  and  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  fly  be  kept  from  approaching  the  field, 
the  turnip-crop  is  fafe  ;  and  few,  I  believe,  willdifagree 
with  me,  that  prevention  it  better  than  r-ej/ieoy." 

Our  author  does  not  fay  that  he  has  ever  tried  this 
method  with  turnips  ;  but  lays  great  ftrefs  upon  hi* 
fuccefs  in  a  fimilar  experiment  with  cabbages,  in  or- 
der to  preferve  them  from  the  caterpillar.  To  make 
the  matter  more  fure,  however,  he  recommends  the 
trailing  of  a  bufli  of  elder  over  the  turnip  field  at  the 
time  of  harrowing  or  brulhing  in  the  feed  :  but  this  re- 
medy has  by  numberlefs  experiments  been  found  in- 
fignificant,  and  by  thofe  above  related  feems  even  to 
be  pernicious  :  fo  that  whatever  good  effects  we  can 
expect  from  this  method,  muft  depend  on  the  fumiga- 
tion alone  ;  and  even  this  is  attended  with  very  great 
uncertainties;  as  has  already  been  obferved. 

Rolling  promifes  to  be  of  fervice  when  the  young  qt 
turnips  are  attacked  by  fnails, which  frequently  deftroy 
them  ;  but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  much  effect 
in  deftroying  flies,  thefe  being  too  numerous  and  too 
minute  to  be  effectually  crufned  by  the  roller  ;  and  in- 
deed, though  this  has  been  frequently  recommended, 
we  have  no  decifive  proofs  of  its  having  ever  been  at- 
tended with  any  good  effect. 

The  ftrewing  of  foot,  lime,  allies,  &c.  upen  the 
ground,  have  been  determined  ineffectual  by  the  expe- 
riments already  related,  at  leaft  when  applied  before 
the  turnips  come  up  ;  and  there  feems  to  be  little  hope 
of  their  proving  more  effectual  even  when  applied  after 
the  crop  has  appeared  above-ground.  We  may  argue 
indeed  a  priori  about  the  talte  or  fmcll  of  foot,  lime, 
&c.  being  difagreeable  to  infects  ;  but  of  this  we  iiave 
no  proof  :  and  even  though  this  were  the  cafe,  the  leaf 
foon  emerges  from  under  this  covering,  or  the  infects 
will  feed  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  where  thefe 
fubftances  cannotlie.  1 1  is  evident,  there  fort.,  that  very 
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Part  I. 


Httle  can  be  expected  from  any  of  the  methods  hither-  ef  fowing  four  acres  unmanured.    The  (fleet  was,  that  Turnips, 

to  propofed  either  by  way  of  cure  or  prevention,  The  the  turnips  of  the  manured  part  of  the  laisd   were 

more  probable  methods  are,  moftly  eatenoft  by  the  fly,  while  four  acres  unmanared 

i.  To  fow  the  turnips  at  fuch  a  feafon  of  the  year,  efcaped  without  injury."     In  confequence  of  having 

that  they  may  be  well  grown  before  the  rly  makes  its  obferved  this,  the  gentleman  made  a  iimilar  experi- 

appearance.     In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  132.  Mr  ment, by  manuring  fiveacreswell  for  turnips,  and  tilling 


Early  fow 

ingrecom-  \yjmpey  obferves,  that,  in  order  to  procure  food  for     three  acres  and  an  half  in  the  ufual  way  without  any 


mended. 


their  cattle  in  the  fpring before  the  grafs  is  grown,  far 
mers  are  obliged  to  poftpone  the  fowing  of  turnips  be- 
yond the  natural  time  of  vegetation  ;  but  were  turnips 
to  be  fown  in  April,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  per- 
mit, it  is  very  probable  that  there  would  be  as  great  a 
crop  of  th  em  as  ol  other  vegetables  ufually  fown  in  thefe 
months.  On  account  of  the  delay  in  fowing,  however, 
for  t  he  reafou  already  mentioned,thefuccefsofthefar- 
merbecomes  exceedingly  precarious, unlefsheisfo  for- 
tunate as  to  have  a  few  rainy  days,  or  cloudy  weather 
and  frequent  (bowers,  foon  after  the  feed  is  fown  :  and 
this  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  true  reafon  why  the 
turnip  is  a  more  uncertain  article  than  any  other.  But 
ihough  fpeculations  of  this  kind  have  a  great  lhow  of 
probability,  there  is  not  any  experiment  hitherto  pub 


manure.  The  manured  crops  were  almoft  all  deftroyed 
by  the  fly,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  fow  moft  of  the' 
land  over  again.  The  three  acres  and  an  half  which 
had  no  manure  were  entirely  free  from  injury,  though 
the  plants  were  much  fmaller  than  thole  of  the  manu- 
red ground  which  came  up.  Not  content  with  this 
trial,,  however,  he  repeated  the  experiment,  by  manu- 
ring fix  acres  ot  wheat  Hubble  in  autumn,  ploughing  it 
in  immediately,  and  leaving  ir  to  incorporate  with  the 
earth  during  the  winter :  the  turnips  which  grew  upon 
this  were  as  large  as  if  the  ground  had  been  manured 
in  the  fpring.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  fur- 
priiing  fuccefs  in  two  fucceeding  years  ;  whence  he 
infers,  that  the  fly  is  cither  engendered  in  the  new 
dung  or  enticed  by  it.     But  when  the  manure  is  laid 


lifhed,  even  by  our  author  himfelf,  by  which  the  truth  on  in  autumn  it  loofes  its  noxious  qualities,  though  it 

of  them  can  be  abfolutely  afcertained.     Our  author,  ftill  retains  its  nutritive  ones. — This  cqncluiion,  how- 

however,  is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  the  common  me-  ever,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded  ;  for  it  is  cer- 

thods  propofed  can  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  farther  tain  from  undoubted  experience,  that  turnips  which 

than  as  by  means  of  them  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  have  been   well  manured  in  the  common  way,  have 

may  be  invigorated.  Mr  Wimpey  recommends  alhes,  fometimes  efcaped  any  injury  ;   while  others,  which 

f  o.t,  or  a  rich  compoft  of  lime  and  dung,  ufed  in  fuffi-  have  got  no  manure  at  all,  have  been  almoft  totally 


cient  quantities  ;  but  the  method  of  uling  them  is,  ei 
ther  to  fow  them  with  the  feed,  or  rather  by  them- 
felves  immediately  before,  and  to  harrow  them  well 
in,  that  they  may  be  completely  incorporated  with  the 
foil.  This  for  the  moft  part  would  fo  invigorate  and 
■encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants,  as  to  be  an  over- 
•g9  match  for  the  moft  vigorous  attacks  of  the  fly. 

Sowing  a  2.  Another  method  propofed  for  fecuring  turnips 
greatquan-  from  the  fly,  is  by  fowing  fuch  a  quantity  of  feed  as 
*i*y  offeed.  will  be  more  than  fufficient  for  the  cor.fumpt  of  the  in- 
fects. This  we  find  recommended  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bath  focieiy  by  a  gentleman-farmer  in  EfTex,  vol.  it. 
p.  238.  His  method  is  to  make  the  land  clean  and 
tine  as  foon  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  and  to  fow  four 
pints  per  acre,  It  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  fly  does 
not  take  them,  the  plants  will  ftand  fo  thick  that  they 
cannot  eafily  be  hoed  ;  but  this  may  be  obviated  by  har- 
rowing them  fir  ft,  which  will  make  them  fit  for  the 
hoe.  There  can  be  no  expectation  of  a  crop  if  ihe  fiy 
takes  ihem  when  only  a  pint  of  feed  is  fown  per  acre  ; 


S* 


deftroyed.  Another  material  advantage,  however, 
which  this  correfpondent  obferves  is  to  be  derived 
from  manuring  in  autumn  is,  that  all  the  feeds  con- 
tained in  the  manure,  and  which  are  of  courfe  carried 
on  the  find  with  it,  vegetate  almoft  immediately,  and 
are  moftly  killed  by  the  cold  of  the  fucceeding  win- 
ter, while  the  few  ihat  remain  can  fcarce  efcape  d«- 
ftruclion  from  the  ploughfhare. 

Mr  Wimpey  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  it  is  proper  to  Mr  Wim- 
fow  a  large  quantity  of  feed  j  but  thinks  two  pounds  will  pey's  opi- 
bc  fufficient  for  an  acre.     A  few  ounces  indeed  would  nu>H  of 
be  fufficient  to  ftock  the  land  ;  but  as  the  article  is  fo  f°wing  a 
precarious,  he  thinks  it  by  far  the  fafeft  way  to  al-  great*P?an- 
low  feed  in  plenty,  and  reduce  the  plants  afterwards  '  ^ 
by  harrowing.     He  obferves  alfo,  that  it  is  of  great 
confequence  to  have  feed  both  good  in  quality  and  of 
the  beft  fpecies.  He  prefers  the  large  and  green  top- 
ped, as  being  the  moft  fweet  and  juicy  ;  others  give 
the  preference  to  the  red  or  purple-topped,  as  being 
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hardier  :  but  at  any  rate,  the  feed  from  the  largeft  and 

but  this  gentleman  remarks,  that  he  has  not  in  anyone  fineft  tranfplanted  turnips,  of  whatever  fort,  is  greatly  of  the5 

inftance  miffed  of  a  crop  when  he  fowed  four  pints  ;  be-  to  be  preferred,  even  though  it  ihould  coft  double  or  quality  of 

caufe,  though  the  fiy  has  fometimes  deftroyed  more  treble  the  price.     Such  as  is  fold  by  the  feedfmen  in  the  feed. 

than  one  half,  andmuch  damaged  the  other,  (till  there  London  he  found  generally  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  often 

was  a  fufficient  number  left  behind.     He  alfo  agrees  ingreat  part  not  worth  cultivating.  "  Whetberplants 

with  other  of  the  Society's  correfpondents,  that  the  from  new  or  old  feed  are  moft  fecure  from  the  depre- 

ground  ihould  be  well  dunged  and  manured  previous  to  dationsof  thefjy  (fays  he),  isperhapsa  queftion  which 

the  fowing  of  turnips,  as  this  makes  them  grow  vigo-  cannot  be  eafily  determined  even  by  experiment  ;  for 

ronlly,  fo  that  they  quickly  get  into  the  rough  leaf,  in  concomitantcircumftancesarefrequently  fomuchmore 

which  date  the  fly  will  not  touch  them.  operative  and  powerful,  as  to  render  the  difference  be- 

In  thefarne  vo!ume,a  gentleman  of  Norfolk  remarks,  tween  them,  if  there  be  any,  imperceptible.  It  is,  how- 

that  manuring  the  ground  in  autumn  for  turnips  is  pre-  ever,  known  to  every  practical  man,  that  new  feed 

ferable  to  the  doing  fo  in  fpring.      This  difcovcry  he  fprouts  or  vegetates  feveral  days  before  old;  and  I 

made  in  confequence  of  the  following  accident. — "  A  think  more  vigoroufly  :  and  it  is  equally  well  known, 

neighbouringfarmer,  nothavingafufficient  quantity  of  that  the  healthy  and  vigorous  plants  efcape  the  fly,. 

manure  for  all  his  turnip  land^  was  under  the  necellity  whentheftiaitedand  fickly  feldomornevereicapethem.. 
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It  fhould  Teem  then,  that  new  feed,  eattris paribus,  is     as  to  have  it 
more  fecure  from  the  fly  than  old  ;  and  for  my  own 
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wheat. 


ufe  I  would  always  prefer  it 

3.  The  fowing  of  turnips  along  with  other  grain. 
— This,  of  all  others,  feems  to  be  the  111  oft  eligible  and 
efficacious.  In  the  fecond  volume  of  Bath  Papers, 
p.  210.  an  Hertfordshire  correfpondent  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  fuccefs  of  an  experiment  of  drilling  tur- 
nips with  wheat.  A  fmall  field  of  fpring-wheat  was 
drilled  in  rows  two  feet  apart ;  and  in  the  month  of 
May  turnips  were  fown  by  hand  in  the  intervals. 
They  came  up  very  well,  and  were  thinned  once  by  the 
hoe.  The  crop  of  wheat  turned  out  better  than  ano- 
ther field  of  the  fame  foil  fown  broadcaft  in  autumn, 
though  it  ripened  fmiewhat  later.  The  turnips  were 
no  otiier  way  injured  by  cutting  it,  than  having  fome 
of  the  large  leaves  trodden  down  by  the  reapers.  Af- 
ter harv"eft  the  weeds  were  cut  up  round  the  turnips 
with  a  hand-hoe,  and  they  grew  very  large  and  vigo 
rous 


>  have  it  expofed  to  fro  As  and  Tnow  by  being  kid 
up  in  high  ridges  in  January  and  February  ;  but,  on 
Mr  Anderdon's  plan,  this  cannot  be  done,  unlcfs  the 
turnips  are  lellcned  in  value  by  being  fed  off  in  an- 


Tu 
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tumil. 


n 

'er- 
don'snply, 


Thefe  Anctures  were  fern  to  Mr  Anderdon  before  Mr  An 
the  papers  were  printed,  but  did  not  make  any  alter 
anon  in  his  opinion  ;  and  he  replied  to  the  folio 
purpofe  t  «* 

I .  The  fame  foil  cannct  be  prop  erf  or  beans  and  turn  \bs 
&c.-Gramed.^But  had  Mr  Anderdon  adhered  rf  <>'- 
roufly  to  this  rule,  he  would  have  fowed  no  turnips  at 
all,  not  having  on  his  farm  any  foil  altogether  proper 
for  that  crop;  a  but  (fays  he)  while^  can  get  hi 
Angle  rows,  four  feet  afundcr  or  more,  from  half  a  do- 
Zen  to  half  a  fcore  tons  of  turnips/,^  acre,  after,  or  ra- 
ther between,  a  crop  of  beans  in  my  heavy  lands,  Khali 
feel  that  product  here  more  beneficial  than  to  drop 
:ne  mode.     I  believe  the  medium  nf  i-v,,.  r™„    f0  c^ 


I  believe  the  medium  of  the  two, 
us.    They  were  or  the  purple  and  white  long  kind,     as  I  can  judge  by  the  eye  or  «rCt  information     to  be 
and  the  crop  proved  nearly  as  good  as  the  fame  land     fuperior  to  the  average  produce  of  prepared  fallow  tur- 
produced  in  common.  An  excellent  crop  of  barley  and 


gg        clover  Was  got  from  the  fame  field  afterwards. 
Mr  Ander-      In  the  third  volume  of  the  fame  work  we  find  an  ac- 
don'sexpe-  count  of  feveral  fuccefsful  experiments  in  fowing  tur- 
riments  of  nips  between  rows  of  beans.     The  advantages  of  this 
fh7ing  .      method  are  ftrcngly  fet  forth  by  R.  P.  Anderdon,  Efq ; 
beans  WK     w^i0  ma(^e  f°me  of  the  experiments,  and  are  as  follow  : 
*l  1.  You  may  have  a  crop  of  beans  and  turnips  on  the 
fame  field  the  fame  year.     2.  The  bean  crop  being 
well  horfe-hoed,  no  ploughing  is  wanted  for  turnips, 
for  which  the  beft  Norfolk  farmers  give  five  plough- 
ings.  3.  It  is  hoed  cheaper,  more  effectually,  and  con- 
fequently  more  profitably,  than  in  any  other  way. 
4.  The  ground  is  kept  clean  from  weeds.     5.  It  is  in 
order  for  a  Lent  crop  the  fucceeding  year  with  one 
earth.     6.  The  ground  is  kept  in  heart,  if  not  impro- 
ved, by  fallowing  your  alleys.     7.  It  brings  the  plant 
to  perfection  in  poor  ground,  where  it  would  not  be- 
come fo  otherwife.     8.  It  doubles  the  crop  in  any 


ed  his  beans  two  feet  diftant  only,  the  extra  produce  of 
his  crop  would  not  have  exceeded  in  value  that  of  his 
turnips?  We  think  they  would,  as  thefe  intervals 
Would  freely  admit  his  horfe  hoe  between  the  beans." 
Mr  Anderdon  then  proceeds  to  acquaint  the  com- 
mittee, that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  as  they  wifh- 
ed  with  Scotch  cabbages  inftead  of  turnips  betwixt 
the  rows  of  beans  ;  but  the  crop  of  the  turnips  was  fa 
much  preferable,  that  he  found  himfelf  inclined  tofup- 
pofe  the  cabbage  would  not  get  to  fo  great  perfection 
there  as  to  be  profitably  introduced  on  a  large  fcale, 
for  want  of  the  great  quantity  of  dung  neceifary  for 
that  crop,  and  which  could  not  be  procured  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  further  remarks  in  favour 
of  turnips,  that  they  have  an  abundance  of  very  fmall 
lateral  fibrous  roots,  which  run  fo  far  in  fearch  of 
ground  which  Mr  Anderdon  has  had  experience  of.  food,  and  feed  as  ravenoufly  where  they  can  penetrate 
9.  You  have  the  crops  more  within  your  own  power  in  as  thofe  of  almoft  any  other  vegetable  ;  and  the  plant 
this  than  in  any  other  method,  let  the  feafons  turn  out  certainly  derives  more  nourifhment  from  thofe  than 
as  they  will.  10.  You  may  have  on  the  fame  ground  from  its  tap-root  (a).  Thofe  fine  fibrous  roots,  almoft 
a  bean  and  turnip  crop  annually,  if  the  land  be  fuit-  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  ifTue  chiefly  from  the  apple 
able,  and  you  think  proper.  11.  The  clay  farmer,  by  or  body  of  the  turnip,  and  get  into  the  richeft  part  of 
this  mode,  renders  land  which  is  naturally  unfit  for     the  foil  near  the  furface,  and  will  bring  the  plants  to 


turnips,  fo  free  and  open  by  feafonable  horfe-hoeings, 
3_        th2t  it  will  bring  this  ufe ful  plant  to  great  perfection." 
Objeitions      On  this  paper  the  fociety  made  fome  remarks,  and 
bythe  Bath  ftated  the  following  objections:   1.  The  fame  foil  can- 
Society,      not  be  proper  for  both  crops.     Scotch  cabbages  are 
more  adapted  for  a  bean  foil ;  and  they  wifhed  him  to 
repeat  the  experiment  with  cabbages  inftead  of  turnips 
betwixt  his  beans.  2.  The  Norfolk  farmers  rarely  ufe 
more  than  three  plougings  for  turnips,  inftead  of  five, 


a  conliderable  magnitude  in  heavy  lands  adapted  to 
beans,  when  mellowed  by  the  horfe  hoc.  Some  of  his 
turnips  weighed  ten  pounds  each  :  and  if  he  could  have 
only  two  fuch  turnips  on  every  fquare  yard,  it  v/ould 
be  at  the  rate  of  43  tons  per  acre. 

2.  The  Comtnittee  doubt  of  the  pojfbility  of  doubling  the 
crop.  Mr  Anderdon  gives  the  following  explanation. 
««  I  have  made  many  comparative  trials  on  turnips  be- 
tween this  mode  and  broad  call  fowing,  and  always 


as  Mr  Anderdon  reprefents,  unlefs  the  ground  be  full  found  on  ?ny  ground  the  horfe  hoed  crops  the  beft. 
©f  couch-grafs.  £.  They  think  him  too  fanguine  in  But  here,  in  denoting  the  benefits  of  the  horfe-hoe 
his  expectations  of  having  double  crops  on  the  fame  by  its  doubling  a  crop,  I  wifh  to  be  underftood, that  if, 
field.     4.  Nothing  renders  a  clay  foil  fofree  and  open     in  foil:  like  mine,  a  crop  be  drilled,  leaving  proper  in- 

jBj  tervalfr 


I 


(a)  Here  the  Society  remark,  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  kinds  of  turnips  which  grow  chiefly 
above  ground,  and  which  are  generally  the  beft  crops,  and  moft  capable  of  refifting  the  frofts. 
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Turnips,    tervals  for  horfe-hoeing,  and  one  part  be  horfe-hoed 

' — — v ;  the  other  not,  the  horfe-hccd  part  will  double  the 

other  in  produft." 

Mr  Anderdon,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reply  to  the 
committee,  gives  an  account  of  another  experiment 
he  made  in  confequence  of  being  deficient  in  winter 
fodder  for  his  cattle.  By  this  ncceffity  he  was  induced 
to  fovv  turnips  wherever  he  could  ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  July  drilled  a  fingle  row  betv  een  his  drilled  wheat. 
On  the  20th  and  22d  of  Auguft  he  drilled  four  rows 
of  winter  vetchesin  each  interval  between  the  turnips, 
at  the  rate  of  lefs  than  one  peck  and  three  quarters  of 
feed  to  an  acre.  "  The  turnip  crop  (fays  he)  is 
very  acceptable,  and  my  vetches  fncceed  beyond  my 
warmeft  expectation  ;  are  thick  enough,  and  give  me 
the  pleating  profpeft  and  hope,  that  I  lhall  not,  when 
my  dry  meat  is  gone,  want  a  feafonable  fupply  of  ear- 
ly green  fodder  that  vvilllaft  me  till  my  lucerne  comes 
89  on." 
Mr  Pa-  This  fubjeft  is  further  confidered  in  the  fame  vo- 

vier'sopi-    ]ume  ijy  ]yjr  pavier,  who  viewed  Mr  Anderdon's  tur- 
*wa'  nips,  and  gave  in  a  report  of  them  to  the  committee. 

He  fuppofes  a  crop  of  beans  drilled  in  fingle  rows  at 
.  four  feet  diitance,  and  the  turnips  drilled  in  the  inter- 
vals, according  to  Mr  Anderdon's  method,  there  will 
then  be  four  rows  of  17  feet  ill  length  to  make  afquare 
perch  ;  whereas  Mr  Anderdon's  rows  were  only  15 
feet  8  inches  in  length  ;   and  this  difparity  in  length 
will  make  a  difference  of  weight  on  a  perch  from  230 
to  249  pounds,  ond  on  an  acre  from  16  tons  8  cwt. 
2  qrs.  81b.  Mr  Anderdon's  produce,  to  17  tons   15 
cwt.  2  qrs.  241b. — Each  turnip  at  this  diftance   (viz. 
four  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  nine  inches  in  the  rows) 
"mult  occupy  a  fpace  of  three  fquare  feet ;  confequent- 
ly  the  greateft  number  produced  on  an  acre  muft  be 
14,520;  but  if  fown  in  broadcaft,  twice  hoed,  and  the 
diftance  on  an  average  15  inches,  each  turnip  will  then 
occupy  little  more  than  one  foot  and  an  half,  and  the 
number  produced  on  an  acre  may  be  about  27,920;  an 
excefs  which  may/reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  overba- 
lance the  value  of  the  beans,  let  us  fuppofe  the  crop 
as  great  as  we  can  reafonably  do.    Thus  far  the  argu- 
ment feems  to  lie  againft  this  method  of  cultivating 
beans  and  turnips  together:  but  on  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Pavier  confiders  it  probable  that  the  expence  of  drilling 
and  horfe-hoeing  the  beans,  together  with  drilling  the 
turnips  in  the  manner  Mr  Anderdon  did,  mult  be  con- 
fiderably  lefs  than  that  of  fallowing  and  preparing  the 
ground,  and  fowing  the  turnips    in  broad-caft  ;   to 
which  we  muft  like  wife  add  the  facility  of  hoeing 
the  drills  in  comparifon  of  the  broad  calt.     But  be- 
sides thefe,  the  great  advantage  arifing  from  this  me- 
thod, and  which,  if  certain,  gives  it  a  derided  fnpe- 
rioritv,  is,  "  the  great  chance,  if  not  an  almoft  cer- 
tainty, of  preferving  the  turnips  from  the  depredations 
of  the  fly."  Mr  Pavier  was  inclined  to  think  that  this 
muft  be  the  cafe,  as  Mr  Anderdon  had  fuch  crops  re- 
peatedly without  any  damage  of  that  kind:  but  the 
committee  differ  from  him,  and  think  that  this  muft 
h.-ive  proceeded  from  fome  other  caufe;   though  they 
do  not  aflign  any  reafbn  for  this  opinion.     **  The 
principal    point    (fays  Mr  Pavier),    in  determining 
this  queftion,  feems  to  me  to  be  this:   if  the  crop  of 
beans  drilled  as  above,  after  ded lifting  the  feed,  and 
fome  additional  expence  in  taking  the  crop  off  the 
ground  without  injuring  the  turnips,  can  be,  one  year 


with  another,  fuppefed  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  quan- 
tity of  turnips  that  might  be  reafonably  expefted  in 
the  broad-caft  method  more  than  in  the  other,  I  lhould 
not  hefitate  to  declare  in  favour  of  drilling  between  the 
beans." 

Thus  far  the  argument  feems  to  be  carried  on  a 
priori.  Mr  Wimpey,  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
inclines  tothe  practice  offowing  turnips  between  beans 
planted  in  rows.  "  It  exaftly  correfponds  (fays  he) 
with  all  my  obfervations  on  the  fuccefsful  vegetation 
of  that  root.  A  confiderable  degree  of  moillure  is 
neceffary  to  the  rapid  vegetation  of  that  very  juicy 
root,  and  nothing  retains  moillure  equal  to  fhade  ; 
and  fhade  can  be  obtained  and  fecured  by  no  means 
fo  effectually  on  a  large  icale  as  in  the  intervals 
of  tall  growing  plants,  as  beans  or  wheat  planted 
in  drills."  The  fuccefs  of  Mr  Bult  of  Kingfton 
near  Taunton,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  of  the- pro- 
priety of  the  method,  and  its  fuccefs  in  preventing  the 
fly.  The  beans  were  planted  in  drills  not  quite  two 
feet  afunder,on  twoplowings,  horfe  hoed  three  times, 
and  the  turnips  fown  in  the  intervals  at  the  lalt  hoeing. 
The  field  meafured  fix  acres  and  a  quarter,  and  was  a 
very  good  clayey  foil,  but  had  not  been  manured,  nor 
had  any  drefling  laid  upon  it  for  fix  years  before.  It 
produced  this  year  three  quarters  of  beans  per  acre, 
and  37  tons  5  cwt.  of  turnips.  This  field  was  alfo 
viewed  by  Mr  Pavier,  who  makes  the  following  ob- 
fervations upon  it.  1.  The  turnips  were  fown  promif- 
cuouflj*-  among  the  beans  at  the  laft  hoeing,  which 
wasgivenaboutmidfummer  ;  from  which  time  nothing 
was  done  but  drawing  off  the  beans  and  carrying  them 
off  the  land.  2.  The  crop  of  beans  was  believed  to 
be  confiderably  above  20  bufhels  per  acre,  which  is 
much  more  than  were  produced  by  any  other  method 
that  feafon  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  country; 
and  as  Mr  Pavier  had  this  account  before  he  faw  the 
turnip  crop,  he  did  not  expect  any  thing  confiderable 
from  the  latter ;  but  as  it  turned  out,  the  produce  muft 
be  accounted  highly  profitable,  when  we  confider  that 
there  was  no  crop  loft,  no  preparation,  dreffing,  nor 
any  expence  whatever,  excepting  the  price  of  the  feed 
and  fowing  it.  4.  This  he  confiders  as  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  recommendations  of  the  drill  hufbandry  he 
ever  knew  or  heard  of;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  it 
never  can  anfwer  except  where  th e  ground  is  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  weeds,  by  the  crops  having  been 
horfe-hoed  for  a  few  years  before.  5.  He  thinks  the 
beans  ought  to  have  been  planted  at  wider  intervals, 
by  which  the  fun  and  air  would  be  freely  admitted, 
and  the  plants  would  alfo  be  lefs  damaged  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  hoe. 

Mr  Pavier  likewife  informs  the  Society  of  two  other 
experiments  onafimilar  plan  ;  butwith  this  difference, 
that  the  turnips  were  fown  among  the  beans  at  the  fe- 
cond  horfe-hoeing.  The  turnip  crops  were  very  good, 
and  the  beans  more  than  doiibte  the  value  of  thole  rai- 
fed  in  the  ufual  mode  of  hufbandry.  •<  I  think  it  is 
very  evident  (fays  he),  that  the  beans  preferve  the  tur- 
nips from  the  fly  ;  and  asnocxpenceor  troubleatten&'s 
the  practice,  I  apprehend  it  will  foou  become  more 
general."  The  Society  own,  thatthe  uncommonfucctfs 
of  Bult's  experiment  /c«*j  to  miii/ateax  leaft  agai  ft 
what  they  laid  on  Mr  Anderdon's  letter  ;  but  they 
inlift  that  the  cafes  are  by  no  meaiis  limilar.  <*  Though. 
the  land  (fay  they),  in  both  inftances,  is  called  a  heavy 
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Turnips,   clay,  they  are  very  different.    Mr  Anderdon's  is  poor, 

' '* wet,  and  cold  ;  the  otlier  a  good  rich  clay  ;  and  we 

apprehend  naturally  mixed  with  a  kind  of  marie, 
which  is  called  clay  by  perfons  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nice  diftinction  of  foils  apparently 
alike,  but  very  different  in  their  nature.  Our  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  that  cold  wet  clay  lands  are  unfukable 
for  turnips,  remains  unaffected  by  this  experiment, 
and  general  practice  confirms  the  truth  of  the  theo- 
ry." 

In  another  letter,  Mr  Pavier  gives  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  two  other  crops  of  beans  and  turnips 
raifed  upon  Mr  Bult's  plan.  The  beans  were  drilled 
in  rows  about  22  inches  diftance,  twice  horfe-hoed, 
and  the  produce  from  about  25  to  30  bufhels  the  com- 
puted acre,  or  from  30  to  36  bufhels  the  ftatute  acre. 
The  preceding  fummer  had  been  very  unfavourable  to 
beans,  and  the  produce  per  acre  in  the  common  hufban- 
dry  did  not,  on  an  average,  equal  a  third  part  of  this 
quantity.  One  of  thefe  crops  was  fuperior  to  that  of 
Mr  Bult  :  they  were  fown  upon  a  field  of  nine  com- 
puted acres  on  the  roth  of  June,  after  the  fecond 
horfe-hoeing  ;  but  whether  the  fecond  hoeing  was  per- 
formed too  loon,  the  ground  not  clean,  or  whatever 
might  be  the  caufe,  the  beans  were  weeded  twice  by 
hand  afterwards;  and  heis  of  opinion,  that  the  turnips 
werefomewhat  benefited  by  it.  Mr  Pavier  was  affured 
by  a  very  intelligent  farmer,  that  this  was  the  beft 
crop  of  lurnips  he  had  ever  feen.  The  turnip-feed  in 
the  other  crop  was  put  in  between  the  rows  of  beans 
by  a  hand-drill;  but  the  work  was  badly  performed, 
the  plants  coming  up  in  fome  places  vaftly  too  thick, 
and  in  others  as  much  too  thin  ;  but  wherever  they 
happened  to  be  of  a  proper  thicknefs,  the  farmer  told 
him  it  was  one  of  the  moft  profitable  crops  he  ever  had. 
The  foil  was  wet,  heavy,  and  not  very  favourable  for 
turnips.  Hence  Mr  Pavierdeduces  the  following  con- 
clufions.  1.  That  with  refpect  to  beans  in  particular, 
the  drilling  and  horfe-hofing  is  vaftly  fuperior  to  the 
common  mode  of  hufbandry.  2.  That  the  beans  are 
undoubtedly  a  good  prefervative  of  the  turnips  from 
the  depredations  of  the  fly.  3.  That  as  by  this  me- 
thod no  crop  is  loft,  and  confequently  no  rent,  but  a 
mere  trifle  of  txpence  (if  any)  chargeable  to  the  tur- 
nip crop,  it  muft  be  one  of  the  moil  profitable  as  well 
as  the  moft  certain  method  of  propagating  that  ufeful 
root  ever  yet  practifed — He  ftilliniifts,  however,  that 
if  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  method,  he 
would  drill  the  beans  in  rows  at  a  greater  diftance,  that 
the  turnips  might  be  hand-hoed  eafily  ;  and  that  he 
fhould  prefer  the  London  tick-bean  to  any  other,  by 
reafon  of  their  (liortnefsand  being  fuch  bearers  ;  that 
he  fhould  alfo  take  off  their  tops  as  fooa  as  the  under 
blolToms  began  to  decay  ,  which,  he  fuppofes,  would 
91  be  of  great  fervice. 
Inftrument  We  fhall  dole  this  differtation  on  the  ufes  and  cul- 
for  tranf-  r.Lire  0f  turnips  with  an  account  of  an  inftrument  ufed 
planting  jn  N^-foik  for  rranfpknting  them,  and  thus  filling  up 
turnips.  ^e  ^  ^j.jjjj.jj  frequently  happen  in  fields  from  the 
Bath  Pa-  fa  lure  of  the  plants  in  particular  fpots.  It  is  repre- 
pers,  vol.  fented  on  the  margin  ;  and  the  conliritctirm  and  mode 
iv.  p.  126.  Q£ uling it  is  obvious  from  the  figure. — When  the  tur- 
nips are  <o  be  t  ran  (planted',  the  workman  holds  the 
long  handle  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  Ihort  one  w  ith 
the  right  hand  drawn  up.     Put  the  inllrument  then 
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over  the  plant  that  is  to  be  taken  up,  and  with  your  Turnip 
foot  force  it  into  the  ground;  then  give  it  a  tuiit  " 
round,  and  by  drawing  it  gently  up,  the  earth  will 
adhere  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  a  folid  body  ;  then 
with  another  inftrument  of  the  fame  lize  take  the 
earth  out  where  the  plant  is  to  be  put,  and  bringing 
the  inftrument  with  the  plant  in  it,  put  it  into  the  bole 
which  has  been  made  by  the  other;  then  keep  your 
right  hand  fteady,  and  draw  up  your  left,  and  the 
earth  and  plant  will  be  left  in  the  hole  with  the  roots 
undifturbed.  In  this  operation  two  men  muft  be  em- 
ployed, each  of  them  having  an  inftrument  of  the  form 
reprefented  on  the  margin.  One  man  takes  up  a  plant 
while  the  other  fills  his  inftrument  with  earth  01. iy, 
thereby  making  room  for  the  depofuion  of  the  plant ; 
fo  that  the  hole  which  is  made  by  taking  up  the  plant 
is  filled  with  the  earth  taken  out  where  the  plant  is  to 
be  put;  which  being  depollted,  he  takes  up  a  plant, 
and  returns  to  the  place  he  firft  fet  out  from,  the 
former  man  at  the  fame  time  returning  with  the  earth 
only  :  fo  that  each  man  is  alternately  the  planter,  and 
each  being  employed  both  ways,  the  work  goes  on 
brifkly — This  inftrument  was  the  invention  of  Mr 
Cubitt  Gray  of  Southrepps,  Norfolk. 

Turnips  being  the  grand  bafis  of  the  Norfolk  huf- 
bandry, Mr  Marfhall  gives  a  very  particular  accoant 
of  their  culture  in  that  county. — The  fpecies  cultiva- 
ted are,  1.  The  common  white  flock,  called  in  many 
places  the  Norfolk  turnip.  2.  The  purple  Jlockis  fimi- 
lar  to  the  former,  but  its  rind  is  of  a  dark  red  or  pur- 
ple colour  ;  its  fize  in  general  fnuller,  and  its  texture  Norfo  i 
clofer  and  firmer  than  that  of  the  common  white-ftock  ;  cultivation 
it  alfo  ftands  the  winter  better,  and  is  more  fncculent  of  turnip?.. 
in  the  fpring,  but  it  is  not  fo  well  rclilhed  by  cattle 
as  the  former;  whence  it  islefs  generally  cultivated. 
3.  The  pudding  flock,  the  tankard-turnip  of  the  Mid- 
land counties,  is  in  fhape  fo  perfectly  different  from 
the  common  fort,  that  it  might  be  ranked  as  a  diftinct 
fpecies.  It  rtfes  in  a  cylindrical  form,  tight,  ten,  or 
twelve  inches  high,  ftanding  in  a  manner  wholly  above 
ground;  generally  taking  a  rough  irregular  outline, 
and  a  fomewhat  reclining  pofture.  It  very  much  re- 
fembles  the  common  turnip,  and  is  by  much  its  molt 
formidable  rival.  In  many  refpects  it  feems  to  be  fu- 
perior, particularly  in  being  readily  drawn,  and  eaten 
off  by  Ihccp  with  much  lefs  wafte  than  the  common 
turnip. — The  difadvantage  is,  that  they  are  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  froft,  by  reafon  of  their  ftanding  fo 
high  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  fo  that  on  the 
whole,  Mr  Marfhallconcludes;  that  the  common  white 
turnip  is  to  be  preferred  to  every  other.  0^ 

In  Norfolk,  turnips  are  fown  upon  every  fpeues  of  Advantage 
arable  land.     Marl  is  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  j  of  ufing 
and  by  means  of  this  manure,  a  foil  naturally  until aiarl. 
for  turnips  may  be  rendered  proper  for  it.    They  fuc- 
ceed  barley  rather  than  any  other  crop ;  fome  few  are 
fown  on  wheat  or  pea  ftubbie  after  rurveft  ;  but  this        94 
is  not  a  general  practice.     The  manures  in  greateft  Manures 
reputation  for  turnips  are  dung,  with  a  greater  or of diffcreot 
fmaller  admixture  of  mould  ;  malt  coombs  are  alfo  i«        *' 
good  repute,  and  oil -cake  is  ufed  by  a  few  individuals  ; 
"  but  it  may  be  faid,  that  nine  acres  of  ten  of  the 
turnips    grown    in   eaft  Norfolk  are   manured  with 
muck." — The  quantity  of  dung  fet  on  for  a  crop  of 
turnips  generally  depends  on  the  quantity  en  hand. 

and 
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and  the  quantity  of  turnip-ground  to  be  manured. 
From  io  to  i§  cart-loads  of  muck  are  conlidered  as  a 
good  dreifing ;  and  about  a  ton  of  oil-cake  to  three 
acres  ;  50  or  60  bulhels  of  malt-coombs,  and  40  or 
50  bufhels  of  foot,  to  an  acre. 

When  the  turnips  are  intended  for  early  confump- 
tion,  the  fooner  they  can  be  got  into  the  ground  the 
better  ;  but  when  they  are  intended  to  ftand  the  win- 
ter, the  beginning  of  July  is  thought  foon  enough. 
The  moft  general  rule  is  to  begin  fo wing  about  a  week 
before  mid-fummer,  and  continue  till  about  a  fortnight 
after,  viz.  from  the  17th  or  18th  of  June  to  the  7th  or 
Method  of  8th  of  July. — Broad  caft  fowing  is  univerfal,  in  the  quan- 
fowing  and  tity  of  two  pints  to  an  acre.     The  feed  is  covered  by 
two  lines  of  a  pair  of  light  harrows  drawn  backward, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  lines,  which  ufually  point  fome- 
thing  forward,  from  tearing  up  the  clods,  and  burying 
the  feed  too  deep.     The  horfes  are  univerfally  "walked 
one  way,  and  trotted  back  again  in  the  fame  place. 
This  is  an  excellent  cuflom  :  the  quick  zig-zag  motion 
of  the  harrows  at  once  affifting  to  level  the  furface, 
and  to  diftribute  the  feeds  more  evenly.. — They  are 
univerfally  hoed  ;  and  unlefs  they  be  fown  very  late, 
are  generally  hoed  twice.     The  di fiance  of  time  be- 
tween the  fowing  and  the  firft  hoeing  depends  upon 
the  foil  and  feafon  ;  the  fize  of  the  plants  being  the 
only  guide.     When  turnips  are  fuffered  to  grow  too 
large  before  they  are  hoed,  the  plants  are  difficult  to 
be  fet  out  lingly,  and  are  liable  to  be  drawn  up  by 
■Weeds,  thereby  acquiring  a  (lender  upright  tendency  ; 
whereas  their  natural  growth,  in  their  infant  ftate,  is 
■procumbent,  fpreading  their  firft  leaves  on  the  ground, 
and  taking  the  form  of  a  rofe. — If  the  hoe  be  put  in 
too  foon,  the  plants  which  are  let  out  are  liable  to  be 
buried,  and  their  tender  roots  difturbed  in  the  act  of 
fetting  out  the  neighbouring  plants.     The  time  for 
hoeing,  as  dire&ed  by  the  moft  judicious  hufbandmen, 
is  when  the  plants,  as  they  lie  fpread  upon  the  ground, 
are  about  the  lize  of  the  palm  of  the  hand:  if,  how- 
ever, feed-weeds  be  numerous  and   luxuriant,  they 
ought  to  be  checked  before  the  turnips  arrive  at  that 
fize,  left  by  being  drawn  up  tall  and  (lender   they 
fhould  acquire  a  weak  and  fickly  habit.     The  proper 
'diftance  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the 
time  of  fowing ;  fuch  as  are  fown  early,  in  a  rich  pro- 
ductive foil,  require  to  be  fet  out  wider  than  thofe 
fown  late  on  a  foil  of  a  contrary  nature.     If  the  foil 
be  at  par,  the  diftance  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
time  of  fowing  :  if  this  be  at  par,  the  nature  or  ftate 
■of  the  foil  fhould  be  the  regulator — Mr  Marihall  com- 
plains of  the  conduct  of  the  Norfolk  farmers  in  gene- 
ral in  this  refpect,  who  «  hack  out  their  turnips  14, 
15,  or  perhaps  18  inches  afunder,  without  any  re- 
gard  to  the  ftate  of  the    foil    or  time    of  fowing. 
This  practice  Was  eftabliflied  while  the  Norfolk  foil 
was  full  of  marl,  and  new  to  turnips  ;  and  when,  it 
is  probable,   11  or  12  inches  in  diameter  was  no  un- 
common  lize,    with   tops  proportionally  large,  and 
fpreading;  and  14  or  1 5  inches  might  then  be  a  pro- 
per diftance.     But  now,  when  the  efficacy  of  marl  is 
lefTened,  and  the  foil  no  longer  the  favourite  of  tur- 
nips, which  feldom  reach  more  than  feven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  it  is  ruinous  and  abfurd  to  conti- 
nue the  practice." 

Turnips  are  cultivated  either  for  feed,  for  fale,  or 
for  confumption,     When  cultivated  for  feed,  it  is  fup- 


pofed  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  it  ought  at-   Turnips. 

Ways  to  be  taken  from  tranfplanted  roots  ;  but  in  Nor-  s v— «* 

folk  they  are  frequently  raifed  from  fuch  asare  untranf-        9g 
planted.     "  It  is  a  iacTt  (fays  Mr  Marihall)  well  un-  Cultivate 
derftood  by  every  hufb.indmanhere,  that  if  the  feed  be  on  of  tur- 
gathered  repeatedly  from  untranfplanted  roo'.s,  the1"?8*01, 
plants  from  this  feed  will  become  coarfe-necked  and 
foul-rooted  ;  and  the  flefh  of  the  root  itfelf  will  be- 
come rigid  and  impalatable.     On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
gathered  year  after  year  from  tranfplanted  roots,  the 
necks  will  become  too  fine,  and  the  fibres  too  few  ;  the 
entire  plant  acquiring  a  weak  delicate  habit,  and  the 
produce,  though  fweet,  will  be  fmall.     For  the  neck, 
or  onfet  of  the  leaves,  being  reduced  to  the  lize  of 
the  finger  (for  inftance),  the  number  and  fize  of  the 
leaves  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  ;  and  in  a  fimilar 
proportion  will  the  number  and  fize  of  the  fibrils  be 
reduced.     From  a  parity  of  reafoning,  it  may  perhaps 
be  inferred,  that  when  the  neck  acquires  a  thicknefs 
equal  to  that  of  the  wrift,  the  fize  of  the  root  will  be 
in  proportion. 

"  With  refpect  to  the  fibres  or  rootiings,  this  is  a 
juft  inference;  but  with  refpect  to  the  bulb,  it  is  in. 
a  great  meafure  erroneous.  For  a  few  generations  the 
fize  of  the  bulb  will  keep  pace  with  the  increafe  of 
leaves  and  fibres;  but  after  havingonce  reached  the  li* 
mits  which  nature  has  fet  to  its  magnitude,  it  begins 
to  revert  to  its  original  ftate  of  wildnefs,  from  which 
to  its  prefent  ftate  it  has  undoubtedly  been  raifed  by 
tranfplantation.     The  farmer  has  therefore  two  ex- 
tremes to  avoid.  The  one  is  difcoverable  by  the  thick- 
nefs and  coarfenefs  of  the  neck,  the  fcaly  roughnefs 
of  the  bulb,  the  thicknefs  of  the  rind  in  general,  the 
foulnefs  of  its  bottom,  and  the  forkednefs  of  its  main 
or  tap-root :  the  other,  by  the  (lendernefsof  the  neck, 
the  finenefs  of  the  leaf,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  root. 
The  former  are  unpalatable  to  cattle,  and  are  therefore 
creative  of  wafte  s  the  latter  are  unproductive,  are.  dif- 
ficult to  be  drawn,  and  do  not  throw  out  fuch  ample 
tops  in  the  fpring,  as  do  thofe  which  are,  by  confli- 
tution  or  habit,  in  a  middle  ftate  between  thefe  two 
extremes.     There  is  not,  however,  any  general  rule 
refpecting  how  many  years  turnips  ought  to  be  tranf- 
planted fucceffively,  and  how  often  they  ought  to  be 
fuffered  to  run  up  from  the  feed-bed  :  the  foil  and  fi- 
tuation  have,  and  other  circumftances  may  have,  in- 
fluence on  the  habit  and  conftitution  of  vegetables  as 
of  animals  ;  and  the  farmer  muft  attend  alone  to  the 
ftate  of  the  turnips  thcmfelves.  Whenever  he  judges, 
that,  by  repeated  tranfplantation,  they  have  paflcd  the 
acme  of  perfection,  then  it  is  lft$  duty  and  intereft  to 
let  them  run  up  to  feed  without  tranfplantation.     In 
Norfolk  it  has  been  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
tranfplanting  two,  three,  or  four  years,  and  letting 
the  plants  run  up  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  will  keep 
the  (lock  in  the  defired  ftate.  The  time  of  tranfplant- 
ing is  from  Old  Chriftmas  to  Old  Candlemas.     In  the 
choice  of  plants,  the  farmer  is  not  guided  by  fize,  but 
picks  the  cleaned  plants  without  regard  to  fize;  or, 
more  accurately  fpeaking,  he  makes  choice  of  fuch 
as  are  near,  but  not  at  or  above,  the  ftate  of  perfec- 
tion.    In  almoft  every  turnip-field  there  are  plants 
in  various  ftates  :  much  judgment,  therefore,  is  re-        97 
quifite  in  the    choice  of  plants.     A  piece  of  good  Method  ot 
ground  near  a  habitation  is  generally  chofen  for  this  planting, 
purpofc  ;  but  the  method  of  planting  is  various  :  the 

plants 
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Turnips,    plants  are  generally  ret  in  rows,  at  uncertain  diftanccs 

'       M '  from  one  another."     Thefe  diftances  our  author  has 

obferved  to  be  16  or  18  inches,  and  the  diftance  of 
the  plants  in  them  nine  or  ten  inches;  but  the  practice 
of  a  man  who,  he  tells  us,  is  indifputably  near  the 
head  of  his  profeffion,  is  to  plant  them  in  rows  two 
feel  afunder,  the  plants  in  the  rows  being  contiguous. 
The  only  culture  required,  is  to  keep  the  intervals 
clean  hoed  ;  but  when  the  feed  begins  to  ripen,  much 
care  is  requilitetokeep  it  from  birds.  If  the  plotbelarge, 
is  is  neceftary  to  employ  a  boy  to  fcare  them  ;  but  if 
*  98        it  befmall,andnearthehoufe,Mr  Mariha  11  has  known 
Method  ot  tlie  f0iioWing  expedient  ufed  with  fuccefs.     <<  On  a 
awajbirds.  flend5r  Poft>  riling  in  the  midft  of  the  patch  of  feed, 
was  fixed  a  bell  ;   from  which  a  line  palled  into  the 
kitchen  ;  in  the  molt  frequented  part  of  this  hung  the 
pull.    Whoever  palled  the  pull,  rung  the  bell  ;  fo  that, 
in  a  farm-houfe  kitchen,  where  a  miftrefs  and  two  or 
three  maids  were  fome  of  them  almofl  always  on  the 
foot,  an  incellant  peal  was  kept  up  ■,  and  the  birds, 
pa        having  no  refpite  from  alarms,  forfook  their  prey. 
Ofdrawing      The  time  of  drawingcommences  about  Michaelmas, 
the  turnips,  and  continues  until  the  plants  be  in  blow.     Thepro- 
cefs  ofdrawing,  he  fays,  "in  fevere  weather,  is  an 
employment  which  nothing  but  cuftom  could  reconcile 
to  thofe  whofe  lot  it  is  to  go  through  it,  namely,  flout 
lads  and  youths  ;  whofe  hands  arc  frequently  fuelled 
until  the  joints  are  difcernibleonly  by  the  dimples  they 
form  ;"  neverthelefs  henever  heard  of  any  inilanceof 
bad  effects  from  this  circumftance.  When  the  tops  will 
bear  it,  their  method  of  pulling  is  very  expeditious  : 
they  pull  with  both  hands  at  once  ;  and  having  filled 
each  hand,  they  bring  the  two  together  with  a  fmart 
blow  to  difengage  the  fail  from  the  roots,  and  with 
the  fame  motion,  throw  them  into  the  cart.     If  the 
tops  be  cut  ofFby  the  froft,  or  if  this  be  in  the  ground, 
ioo       the  turnips  are  raifed  with   two  tined  forks  named 
Snaw-         crooms.  If  the  roots  are  buried  under  deep  fnow,  it  is 
fledge  de-   removed  by  means  of  an  implement  called  the  /now- 
fcnbed.       fl.dge.    This  confifts  of  three  deal-boards  from  one  to 
two  inches  thick,  ioor  12  inches  deep,  and  from  fe- 
ven  to  nine  feet  long;  fet  upon  their  edges  in  the  form 
ofan  equilateral  triangle, andftrongly  unitedwith  nails 
or  flraps  of  iron  at  the  angles  ;  at  one  of  which  is  fatt- 
ened, by  means  of  a  double  ftrap,  a  hook  or  an  eye,  to 
faften  the  horfes  to.  This  being  drawn  over  a  piece  of 
turnips  covered  with  fnow,  forces  up  the  latter  into  a 
ridge  on  each  fide,  while  between  the  ridges  a  ftripe  of 
turnips  is  left  bare,  without  having  received  any  ma* 
terialinjury  from  theoperation.  Though  it  is  cuftoma- 
ry,  in  drawing,  to  clear  the  ground  entirely,  our  au- 
thor met  with  one  in  fiance  in  which  the  fmall  ones 
were -left  by  a  very  goo  j  hufbandman  on  the  ground, 
both  to  increafe  in  fize,  and  to  throw  out  tops  in  the 
fpring  ;  it  being  obfervable,  that  a  fmall  turnip  fends 
up  a  top  nearly  equal  to  one  whofe  bulk  is  larger. 
There  is  one  inconvenience,  however,  arifing  from 
this  practice,  the  plough  is  prevented  from  entering 
upon  the  foil  until  late  in  the  fpring  ;   which  upon 
fome  foils,  is  an  unfurmountable  objection  :  though  it 
may  be  very  proper  upon  land  which  will  bring  good 
10i        barley  with  one  ploughing  after  turnips. 
Method  of      Mr  Marfhall  relates  the  following  fimple  method,  by 
prek-rving   which  a  Norfolk  farmer  preferved  turnips  through  a 
turnips.      conuderable  part  of  the  whiter  feafon.     Having  cut 
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01T their  tops  with  a  fpade,  he  gave  them  to  his  cows,    Tumip- 
andcarriedthebulbstoa  new-made  ditch, into  which  he      rooted 
threw  them,  and  then  covered  them  up  with  draw,    (-:al'l>age- 
Living  over  it  a  quantity  of  bramble  kids.     Here  they  '  "**       ' 
lay  until  wanted  in  a  froft.     They  were  then  again 
carted  by  means  of  a  fork,  and  given  to  the  cattle, 

who  eat  them  as  well,  or  rather  better  than  frefh  dra  .vn 
turnips  ;  and  in  general  they  come  out  as  frefli  as  they 
went  in.  Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  this  method 
might  be  extended  to  the  prefervation  of  turnips  till 
the  fpring. 


Sect.    VIII.     Turnip-rooted  Cabbage. 


Ic§2 


This  plant  maydefervedly  bereckoned  next  in  value  Advsmta- 
to  the  turnip  itfelf.     Its  advantages,  according  to  Sir  8?'  attcn- 
Thomas  Beevor,  are,  that  it  affords  food  for  cattle  late  (li"?  thc 
in  the  fpring,  and  relifts  mildew  and  froft,  which  fome   of  t/J^'0" 
times  deftroy  the  common  turnip  ;  whence  he  is  of  o- 
pir.ion  that  every  farmer  who  cultivates  the  common 
turnip  fliould  always  have  part  of  his  farm  laid  out  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  root.     For  his  mode  of  culture, 
&c.  fee  Agriculture,^  170  ;  and  under  n°  173  of 
the  fame  article  is  given  an  account  of  Mr  R.obuis's 
method  of  railing  them.     In  another  letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  Beevor,  Bath  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  489.  he  ex- 
preffes  his  hope  that  the  turnip-rooted  cabbages  he  had 
would  laft  until  he  mould  have  plenty  of  grafs  for  all        103 
his  ftock.     To  make  a  comparative  eftimation  of  the  Compari. 
quantity  of  food  yielded  by  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  fon  oi. thc 
and  the  common  turnip,  he  felected  fome  of  each  kind,  ^"JnY^ 
and  having  girted  them  with  as  much  accuracy  as  pof-  a"j  j"^" 
fible,  he  found,  that  a  turnip-rooted  cabbage  of  18  common 
inches  circumference  weighed  5^ lb.  and  a  common  turnip, 
turnip  of  the  fame  lize  only  3^  lb  ;  on  trying  others, 
the  general  refult  was  found  to  be  in  that  propor- 
tion.    Had  they  been  weighed  with  the  tops,  the  fu- 
periorityof  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  would  have  been 
greater,  the  tops  of  them  being  remarkably  bulhy. 
They  were  weighed  in  the  month  of  March  ;  but  had 
this  been  done  at  Chriftmas,  our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  the  difference  would  not  have  been  fo  great ;  tho' 
he  reckons  this  very  circumftance  of  their  continuing 
folong  to  afford  a  nourifhing  food,  an  inftance  of  their 
excellency  above  almofl  every  other  vegetable  what- 
ever. 104 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  fame  work,  Sir  Tho-  Other  ^x- 
mas  gives  an  account  of  another  experiment  on  five  periment*. 
acres  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  four  of  which  were 
eaten  upon  the  field,  the  other  was  pulled  up  and 
carried  to  the  ftablesand  ox-houfes.  They  were  fown 
and  cultivated  as  other  turnips  ;  the  beafts  were  put  to 
them  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  continued  feeding 
upon  them  till  the  nth  of  May.  The  cattle  fed  for 
this  fpace  of  time  were,  12  Scotch  bullocks  weighing 
40  (lone  each  ;  eight  homebreds,  two  years  old  ;  fif- 
teen cows  full-fized  ;  40  (hecp  ;  18  horfes  ;  betides  40 
ftore  hogs  and  pigs,  which  lived  upon  the  broken 
pieces  and  offal  without  any  other  allowance  for  the 
whole  four  weeks.  The  whole  value  of  the  plant,  ex- 
clusive of  the  feeding  of  the  pigs,  amounted,  according 
to  our  author's  calculation,  to  L.  18  :  and  he  fays  that 
the  farmers  would  willingly  give  this  fum  in  the  fpring 
for  feeding  as  many  cattle  "  becaufc  it  enables  them 
to  fave  the  young  (hooting  grafs  (which  is  fo  frequently 
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injured  by  the  tread  of  the  cattle  in  the  frofty  nights) 
until  it  gets  to  fuch  a  length  and  thicknefs  as  to  be 
afterwards  but  little  affected  by  the  fummer's  drought. 
Befides  this,  the  tops  or  leaves  are  in  the  fpring  much 
more  abundant,  and  much  better  food  than  thofe  of 
the  common  turnip,  as  already  obferved  ;  and  they  con- 
tinue in  full  perfection  after  all  the  common  turnips 
are  rotten  or  worthlefs. 

Thedifadvantages  attending  the  cultivation  of  turnip- 
rooted  cabbages  are,  that  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  pains  to  take  them  up  out  of  the  ground, 
if  they  are  to  be  carried  offthe  field  ;  and  if  fed  where 
they  grow,  it  requires  almoft  an  equal  labour  to  take 
up  the  pieces  left  by  the  cattle.  A  great  deal  of  earth 
is  alfo  taken  up  along  with  the  root ;  and  the  fubftance 
of  the  latter  is  fo  firm  and  folid,  that  they  muft  be  cut 
in  two  in  order  to  enable  the  cattle  to  eat  them.  To 
obviate  fome  of  thefe  objections,  it  will  be  proper  to 
fow  the  plants  on  rich  and  very  light  land  ;  and  as 
they  are  longer  in  coming  to  the  hoe  than  the  common 
turnip,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  them  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June. 

In  another  experiment  upon  this  plant  by  the  fame 
gentleman,  the  cabbages  held  out  during  the  long  and 
fevere  froft  of  1788  without  the  kail  injury,  though 
it  deftroyed  three-fourths  of  all  the  common  turnips  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  2 lit  of  April  1780,  the 
average  produce  of  an  acre  was  found  to  be  fome  what 
more  than  24-5;  tons,  though  the  tops  had  not  fprouted 
above  three  inches.  Conlidering  the  precarioufnefs 
of  turnips  and  other  crops,  Sir  Thomas  isdecilively  of 
opinion,  that  all  farmers  ought  to  have  as  many  turnip- 
rooted  cabbages  as  would  afford  and  enfure  them  a  full 
provifion  for  their  cattle  for  about  three  or  four  weeks 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fpring.  This  quantity  he 
reckons  fufficient,as  the  confumptionjparticularly  when 
drawn  and  carried  off  the  land,  is  attended  with  more 
trouble  and  eypence  than  that  of  common  turnips, 
efpecially  if  the  foil  be  wet  and  heavy.  In  another 
letter,  dated  May  3.  1790,  Sir  Thomas  Beevor  once 
more  fets  forth  the  advantages  of  having  a  crop  of  thefe 
vegetables  during  the  fpring  feafon.  "  in  confequencc 
(fays  he)  of  the  very  cold  weather  we  have  had  here, 
the  grafsisbutjuftfpringing  :  as  the  turnips  are  wholly 
eaten  up,  it  occafions  much  diftrefs  among  the  farmers 
for  want  of  fome  green  vegetable  food  for  their  lheep 
and  cattle  ;  whereas,  by  the  affiftance  of  my  turnip- 
rooted  cabbages,  I  have  abundance  of  the  beft  and 
moft  nutritive  food  that  can  be  found  them."  He  then 
proceeds  to  recommend  their  culture  (t  for  the  fup- 
port  of  almoft  all  live  ftock  for  the  three  laft  weeks 
of  April,  or  firft  week  of  May,  when  the  grafs  fhoots 
late.'* 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Tranfactions  of  the  So- 
ciety for  encouraging  Arts,  Mr  Robins,  who  received 
a  premium  for  railing  the  greateft  quantity  of  this 
plant,  informs  us,  that  the  foil  on  which  it  grew  was 
a  f.one  braifh,  inclining  to  fand,  not  worth  more  than 
ios.  per  acre  ;  the  preparation  the  fame  as  for  turnips. 
The  majiiure  was  a  compoft  of  earth  and  dung,  which 
he  finds  to  anfwer  better  than  dunp-.  The  feed  was 
fown  about  the  beginning  of  April  on  a  clean  fpot  cf 
ground,  and  he  commonly  ufes  an  old  pafture  where 
the  fheep-fold  has  been  in  the  winter,after  takingaway 
the  dung,  and  digging  it  very  fhallow  ;  "  as  the  roots 
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of  the  young  plants  (fays  he)  might  foon  reach   the    Turnip- 
dung  or  fitlts,  which  muft  confeqnently  be  left,  in  or-     rooted 
der  to  force  them  out  of  the  fly's  way."     Thefe  in-  Cabbage, 
feels,  our  author  obferves,  are  extremely  fond  of  the 
turnip-rooted  cabbage;  much  more  fo,  he  believes, 
than  of  common  turnips.     About  the  middle  of  June 
they  fliould  be  planted  out  upon  one-bout  ridges  raifed 
by  a  double  plough  made  for  the  purpofe.     Seven  thou- 
fand  plants  are  fuflicient  for  one  acre  ;  but  if  only  fix 
are  nfed,  the  roots  will  be  the  larger. 

To  determine  how  many  lheep  might  be  kept  upon  Number  of 
an  acre  of  turnip'rooted  cabbage,  our  author  fhut  up  fheepfedby 
200  ewes  with  their  lambs  upon  a  piece  of  poor  pafture-  an  acre  oi 
land  of  no  great  extent ;  the  whole  not  exceeding  ten  turmP- 
acres.     One  ton  Was  found  fufficient  for  keeping  them  y°ote   ca 
in  fufficient  health  for  a  day.  On  giving  them  a  larger 
piece  of  ground  to  run  over,  though  it  had  been  eat 
all  winter  and  late  in  the  fpring  ;  yet  with  this  tri- 
fling affiftance  13  tons  of  turnip-cabbage  were  made  to 
ferve  18  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  ewes  and  lambs 
were  found  very  much  improved,  which  could  not 
have  been  expected  from  four  acres  of  turnips  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  time  that  thefe  were  fed.  I0- 

From  fome  trials  made  on  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  r,Xperi- 
at  Cullen  Houfe  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  appears  ments  at 
that  the  plant  is  adapted  to  the  climate  of  every  partCullen- 
of  Britain.  The  firft  trial  was  made  in  the  year  Houfc. 
1784.  The  feeds  were  fown  about  the  middle  of 
March  in  garden-ground  properly  prepared.  The  cab- 
bages were  tranfplan ted  about  the  middle  of  March 
that  year  into  a  dry  light  foil,  and  cleaned  and  dung- 
ed with  rotten  cow-dung,  in  rows  three  feet  diftant 
from  each  other,  and  at  the  diftance  of  20  inches  in 
the  rows.  They  were  kept  very  clean,  and  the  earth 
was  hoed  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  by  which 
means  they  were  probably  prevented  from  attaining 
the  hardnefs  they  would  have  otherwife  arrived  at  ; 
though,  after  all,  it  was  neceffiiry  to  cut  the  roots  in 
two  before  the  fheep  could  eat  them.  When  thus 
cut,  the  animals  eat  them  greedily,  and  even  preferred 
them  to  every  other  food.  The  roots  continued  good 
for  at  leaft  a  month  after  the  common  turnips  were 
unfit  for  ufe  :  fome  of  them  weighed  from  eight  to 
ten  pounds,  and  a  few  of  them  more.  Other  trials 
have  fince  been  made  ;  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
plant  will  thrive  very  well  with  the  ordinary  culture 
of  turnips  in  the  open  fields,  and  in  the  ufual  manner 
of  fowing  broad  caft.  From  a  comparative  trial  made 
by  the  earl  of  Fife  upon  this  root  with  fome  others, 
the  quantities  produced  upon  100  fquare  yards  of 
ground  were  as  follows  : 
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Common  turnips 

Turnip-rooted  cabbage         «■ 

Carrots  -  95 

Root  of  Scarcity  *  77 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  was  planted  in  lines  20 

inches  afander  ;  the  common  turnips  fown  broad-caft> 

and    hand-weeded,  fo  that  they  came  up  very  thick, 

beingnotmore  than  three  orfonrinches  afundcr  when 

full  grown.     Two  cows  were  fed  for  lix  weeks  with 

the  turnips,  two  with  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and 

two  with  the  root  of  fcarcity  for  an  equal  time  :  the 

two  fed    with   turnips    gave  moft   milk,  and    thofe 

with  the  root  of  fcarcity  the  leaft.     His  lordihip  ob* 

ferve s, 


Swedish 
Turnip. 
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ftrves,  however,  that  carrots  thrive  better  on  his  farm  this  plant  ;  but  from  the  few  obfervations  I  have  hi 

than  any  other  crop  ;  that  his  horfes  had  been  fed  on  therto  had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  it,  it  fecms  Cabbie 

them  at  the  rate  of  two  pecks  a  day,  with  no  corn,  to  me  probable,  that  it  thrives  better,  and  grows  to  a  ' ^~ 

and  a  little  more  than  naif  the  ufual  quantity  of  hay.  larger  fize  on  damp  clayey  foil,    than  on  light  fandv 

«  1  hey  were  kept  at  work  every  day  from  feven  to  land.     But  I  would  not  wifhto  beunderftood  as  here 

eight  hours,  and  were  never  in  better  order."  fpeaking  pofitively  ;  I  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  hint  for 

future  observation:  on  fpungy  foil  it  profpers. 
Sect.  IX.     Swedifi  Turnip.  Though  the  ufes  of  this  as  a  garden  plant  arc  of 

much  fmallcr  confequence  than  thofe  above-fpecified, 

The  rata  baga,  or  Swedifh  turnip,  is  a  plant  from  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  its  leaves  form 

which  great  expectations  have  been  formed.  It  isfaid  a  very  fweet  kind  of  greens  at  any  time  ;  and  merely 

to  be  hardier  than  the  common  turnip,  and  of  greater  for  the  fake  of  the  experiment,  I  caufed  fome  of  thefe 

iwcetnefs  and  folidity.     It  alfo  preferves  its  frcihnefs  to  be  picked  off  the  Items  of  the  plants  coming  to 

andfucculence  till  a  very  late  period  of  its  growth,  feed,  on  the/}th  of  June,  the  king's  birth-day,  which, 

even  after  it  has  produced  feed  ;  on  account  cf  which  on  being  readied,  were  found  perfectly  fweet,  without 

property   it  has  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of  rhe  fmalleft  tendency  to  bitternefs,  which  moft,  if  not 

farmers  as  an  excellent  kind  of  fucculent  food  for  do-  all  other  kinds  of  greens  that  have  been   hitherto  cul- 

meflic  animals  in  thefpringof  the  year,  when  common  tivated  are  known  to  acquire  after  their  ftems  are  con- 

rurnips  and  moft  other  winter  crops  have  failed,  and  liderably  advanced  ;  no  family,  therefore,  can  ever  be 

before  grafs  got  up  to  furniih  an  abundant  bite   for  at  a  lofs  for  greens  when  they  have  any  of  this  plant 

feeding  beafts.     This  peculiarity,  fo  valuable,  yet  fo  in  feed. 

fingular  as  to  have  led  many  at  firfE  to  doubt  the  fact,  tl  A  root  of  this  kind  of  turnip  was  taken  up  this 

feems  to  be  fumciently  afcertained  by  experiment.  Dr  day  (June  15th) ;  the  feed  (talks  were  firm  and  woody, 

J.  Anderfon  fin  particular  informs  us,  that  it <(  begins  the  pods  full  formed,  and  in  fome  of  them  the  feeds 


t  rhe  Bee, 
vol    iii.  p. 


tofendoutits  fiower-ftemsin  the  fpring, nearly  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  common  turnip  ;  but  that  the  root, 
in  confequence  of  that  change  of  itate,  fuffers  very 
little  alteration.  I  continued  to  ufe  thefe  turnips  at 
my  table  every  day  till  towards  the  middle  of  May; 
and  had  I  never  gone  into  the  garden  myfelf,  I  mould 
not  even  then  have  fufpected,  from  the  tafte  or  appear- 
ance of  the  bulb  itfelf,  that  it  had  been  ihot  at  all. 
The  ftems,  however,  at  the  feafon  I  gave  over  ufing 
them,  were  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  in  full 
flower.  I  mould  have  continued  the  experiment  longer, 
had  not  the  quantity  I  had  left  for  that  purpofe  been 
exhaufted,  and  a  few  only  left  for  feed. 

"This  experiment,  however,  fully  proves,  that  this 
kind  of  turnip  may  be  employed  as  a  fucculent  food 
for  cattle  till  the  middle  of  May  at  leaft,  in  an  ordi- 
nary year  ;  and  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  but  it 
will  continue  perfectly  good  for  that  purpofe  till  the 
end  of  May  in  any  feafon  ;  at  which  time  grafs  and 


were  nearly  ripe.  The  root,  however,  was  as  foft 
and  fucculent  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  growth  j 
nor  was  the  fkin,  as  ]  expecled,  hard  or  woody.  It 
was  made  ready  and  brought  to  the  table  :  fome  per- 
fons  there  thought  the  tafte  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
at  any  former  period  of  its  growth  ;  but  I  myfelf, 
perhaps  through  prejudice,  thought  it  had  not  quite 
fo  high  a  relifli  as  in  winter  :  At  any  rate,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  ever  it  could  be  uecef- 
fary,  it  might,  even  now,  be  employed  very  properly 
as  a  feeding  for  cattle." 

Sect.  X.  Turnip -Cabbage. 

This  plant  is  as  yet  but  little  known.  The  feed  is 
faid  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Mr  Haftings,  where  it  is  very  common  as 
well  as  in  Holland.  It  has  alfo  had  an  exiilence  in 
Britain  for  many  years,  though  not  generally  known. 


other  fpring- crops  caneafily  be  had  for  bringing  beafts  It  has  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the  cabbage    than  to 

forward  in  fiefh.    I  can  therefore,  without  hefitation,  the  turnip  ;  and  is  very  hardy,  bearing  the  winter  as 

recommend  this  plant  to  the  farmer  as  a  moft  valuable  well,  if  not  better,  than  common    brocoli,  and   may 

fpring  feeding  for  cattle  and  flieep ,  and  for  this  pur-  therefore  be  confidcred  as  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the 

'pofe,  I  thinl#no  wife  farmer  ihould  be  without  a  pro-  kitchen-garden  as  well  as  for  cattle.     The  beft  time 


portion  of  this  kind  of  turnip  to  fuccced  the  other 
forts  after  they  fail.  The  profitable  method  of  con- 
fuming  it,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  very  late,  is,  I  am 
convinced,  to  cut  off  the  tops  with  a  fcythe  or  fickle 


rof 
Method  of 
for  fowing  it  for  the  garden  is  the  end  of  May   er  be-  cultivation. 
ginning  of  June,  though  none  of  the  plants  have  ever 
been  obferved  to  run  to  feed  though  fown  ever    fo 
early.  Even  though  fown  in  Auguftat  the  cauliflower 


when  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  to  induce  feafon,  the  greater  part  flood  throughout  the  folio  w- 
it  to  fend  out  frefh  items,  that  will  continue  foft  and  ingfummer,  and  did  not  feed  till  the  fecond  fpring. 
fucculent  to  the  end  ;  whereas,  without  this  procefs,  The  plants  require  nearly  the  fame  management  with 
the  ftems  would  become  flicky  and  ufelefs.  brocoli  as  to  diflance,  tranlplanting,  &c.  and  are  ufu- 

"  I  cannot,  however,  recommend  this  kind  of  tur-  ally  moft  efteemed  when  young,  and  about  the  fize  of 
nip,  from  what  I  have  feen,  as  a  general  crop  ;  becaufe  a  moderate  garden  turnip  ;  thofe  fown  in  June  will 
I  think  it  probable,  that  unlefs  in  particular  circum-  continue  all  winter.  The  bulb  mult  be  ftripped  clean 
fiances,  the  common  field-turnips  grow  to  a  much 
larger  fize,  and  afford  upon  the  whole  a  more  weighty 
crop. Thefe,  therefore,  fliould  flill  continue  to  be  culti- 
vated for  winter  ufe,  the  other  being  refcrvedonly  for 
fpring  confumption. 

"  Experiments  are  flill  wan  ting  to  afcertain  wi  t  h  cer- 
tainty the  peculiar  foil  and  culture  that  beft  agree  with 
Vol.  VIII. 


of  its  thick  fibrous  rind  ;  after  which  it  may  be  ufed  as 
a  common  turnip.  The  crown  orfprout  is  very  good, 
but  efpecially  in  the  fpring,  when  they  begin  to  run  to 
feed.  Mr  Broughton,  from  whofe  account  in  the 
Bath  Papers,  vol.  v.  this  article  is  taken,  thinks  that 
th  e  turnip-cabbage  is  more  nutritious  than  the  common 
turnip.     The  largeft  bulb  he  raeafured  was  23  inches 

5  C  circum- 
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Cabbage,  circumference;  but  the  thicknefs  of  the  rind  is  fo 
great,  thatfome'farmers  imagined  that  the  bulb  would 
be  too  hard  for  flieep.  The  objection,  however,  was 
obviated  by  Mr  Broughton,  who  gave  fome  of  the 
oldcfland  tougheft  bulbs  to  his  fheep,  and  found  that 
they  not  only  penetrated  through  the  rind,  but  even 
devoured  the  greateft  part  of  it. 

Sect.  XI.  Cabbage. 

Cabbage  has  been  recommended  by  long   experi- 
ence as  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  ;  its  ufe  as  part  of 
human  food  are  alfo  well-known.     In  a  paper  already 
quoted'  from  thofe  of  the  Bath  Society,   Scotch  cab- 
bages are  compared,  as  to  their  utility  in  feeding  cattle, 
with  turnips,  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and  carrots.     In 
this  trial  the  cabbages  Hand  next  in  value  to  the  car- 
rots; and  they  are  recommended  as  not  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  frofl,  if  they  be  of  the  true  flat- topped  firm 
kind.     Fifty-four  tons  have  been  raifed  upon  an  acrj 
of  ground  not  worth  more  than  12  (hillings.     There 
is  like  wile  an  advantage  attending  the  feedingof  cattle 
with  cabbages,  viz.  that  their  dung  is  more  in  propor- 
tion than  when  fed  with  turnips  or  with  hay  ;  the  for- 
mer going  off  more  by  urine,  and  the  latter  having  too 
Iktle  moifture.      They  alfo-  impoverifh  the  ground 
much  lefs  thin  grain.  Mr  Billinglley  accounts  46  tons 
per  acre  a  greater  crop  than  he  ever  read  of  }  but  Mr 
Vagg,  in  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  crop  for  which  he  received  a  premium  from 
the  Society,  which  was  much  fuperior  to   that  of  Mr 
Billinglley.     Its  extent  was  12  acres  ;  the  produce  of 
the  worft  was  42,  and  of  the  belt  68  tons.  They  were 
manured  with  a  compoft  of  lime,  weeds,  and  earth, 
that  lay  under  the  hedges  round  the  field,  and  a  layer 
of  dung,  all  mixed  and  turned  together.     About  25 
cart-loads  of  this  were  fpread  upon  an  acre  with  the 
ufual  ploughing  given  to  a  common  fummer-fallow ;  but 
this,'  he  fays,  «  admitting  fuch  a  crop  to  exhaufl  the 
manure  in  fome  degree  by  its  growth,  an  ample  refto- 
ration  will  be  made  by  its  refufe  ploughed  in,  and  by 
the  ftirring  and  cleaning  of  the  ground.      The  whole 
expence  of  an  acre,  exclufive  of  the  rent,  according  to 
Mr  Vagg's  calculation,  amounts  to  L.  I  :  14  :  1,  only 
four  ounces  of  feed  being  requisite  for  an  acre.     The 
12  acres,  producing  as  abovementioned,  would  feed  45 
oxen,  and  upwards  of  6ofheep,  for  three  months  ;  im- 
proving them  as  much  as  the  grafs  in  the  befl  months 
of  the  year,  May,  June,  and  July.     He  recommends 
lowing  the  feed  about  the  middle  of  Augufl,  and  tranf- 
planting  the  young  cabbages  where  they  may  be  fhel- 
tered  from  the  froft  ;    and  to  the   neglect  of  this  he 
afcribes  the  partial  failure,  or  at  lead  inferiority  of  one 
part  of  his  ground  in  the  crop  juft  mentioned,  the 
young  plants  not  being  removed  till  near  midfummer, 
and  then  in  fo  dry   a  time,  that    they    were   almoil 
fcorched  up. 

In  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.  we  have 
feveral  pertinent  remarks  up  the  culture  of  this  ufe- 
ful  plant,  particularly  with  regard  to  watering.  u  It 
is  a  rule  (fays  this  correspondent)  never  to  water  the 
plants,  let  the  feafon  be  as  dry  as  it  may  ;  infilling 
that  it  is  entirely  ufelefs.  If  the  land  is.  in  fine  tilth 
and  well  dunged,  this  may  be  right,  as  the  expence 
Riuft  be  considerable  ;  but  it  is  probable,  in  very  dry 
{Jeafona,  when  the  new  fet  plants  have  nothing  but  a 
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burning  fun  on  them,  that  watering  would  fave  vaft    Parfnips. 

numbers,  and  might  very  well  anfvver  the  expence,  if  ^— ' 

apondis  near,  anoihe  work  done  with  a  water-cart.'* 
He  takes  notice  alfbof  another  ufe  of  cabbages,  which 
has  not  met  with  the  attention  it  merits,  viz.  the 
planting  of  lands  where  turnips  have  failed.  A  late 
fown  crop  of  thefe  feldom  turns  to  any  account  ;  but' 
cabbages  planted  on  the  ground  without  any  ploughing 
would  prove  very  beneficial  for  flieep  late  in  the  fpring  ; 
in  all  probability  (uulefs  on  light,  fandy,  or  limeflone 
foils)  of  greater  value  than  the  turnips,  had  they  fuc- 
ceeded.  IIft 

Mr  Marfhall  obferves,  that  in  the  Midland  diflrict,  a  Cabbage 
valuable  fort  of  large  green  cabbage  il  is  propagated,  cultivated 
if  not  raifed,  by  Mr  Bakewell,  who  is  not  more  cele-  intheMu'.- 
brated  for  hiobreed  of  rams  than  for  his  breed  of  cab-  ^a!^  til*" 
bages.  Great  care  is  obferved  here  in  raifing  the  feed,  tn    * 
being  careful  to  f utter  no  other  variety  of  the  bralfica 
tribe  to  blow  7iear  feed-cabbages  ;    by  which  means 
they  are  kept  true  to  their  kind.     To  this  end,  it  is 
faid,  that  fome  plant  them  in  a  piece  of  wheat  ;  a  good 
method,  provided  the  feed  in  that  lituation  can  bepre- 
ferved  from  birds."  II3 

The  advantage  of  having  large  cabbages  is  that  of  Diftance  at 
being  able  to  plant  ihem  wide  enough  from  each  other,  whichthey 
to  admit  oft  heir  being  cleaned  with  the  plough, and  yet  °^1  to 
to  afford  a  full  crop.     The  proper  diftance  depends  in  ^P13***1, 
fome  mcafure  on  the  natural  fize  of  the    fpecies  and 
the  ftrcngth  of  the  foil  ;  the  thinner  they  Hand,   the 
larger  they  will  grow  :  but  our  author  is   ofopink>nx 
that  cabbages,  as  well  as  turnips,  are  frequently  fet 
out  too  thin.     Four  feet  by  two  and   an  half,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Marfhall,  are  a  full  diltance  for  large  cab- 
bages on  a  rich  foil. 


Sect.  XII.  Par/nips. 
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These,  though  little  ufed  in  Britain,  are  highly  An  excel- 
cfleemcd  in  France  and  fome  of  our  neighbouring  lent  food 
illands  as  food  for  cattle.  In  Brittany  particularly,  *or  cattle. 
they  are  thought  to  be  little  inferior  in  this  refpect.  to 
wheat  ;  and  cows  fed  with  them  are  faid  to  give  as 
much  milk,  and  of  as  good  quality,  as  in  the  fummer- 
months.  It  is  alfo  very  much  commended  for  fwine 
which  rear  young  pigs,  and  for  fattening  the  fwine 
themfelves.  The  author  of  this  paper  alfo  recom- 
mends amethod  of  determining  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  plants  by  the  quantity  of  mucilage  they  contain  ; 
which  may  be  known  by  boiling  them  in  water,  and 
then  evaporating  the  decoction  :  the  parfnip,  he  fup- 
pofes,  would  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  mucilage  than 
either  carrots  or  potatoes. 

"  To  cultivate  this  root  (fays  Mr  Hazard)  fo  as  to  $ati  j,am 
make  it  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  it  will  be  right  10 pert, wh  iy, 
fow  the  feed  in  the  autumn  immediately    after  it  is  p.  244. 
ripe ;  by  which  means  the  plants  will  appear  early  ihe       3I5 
following  fpring,  and  get  ftrong  before  the  weeds  can  Mr  Ha~ 
rife  to  injure  them.      Neiiherthe  feeds  nor  young  z" ; s ^e' 
plants  are  ever  materially  injured  by  frofts ;  on  which  €Uiti,ati0B 
account,as  well  as  many  others,  the  autumn  is  prefer- 
able to  the  fpring  fowing.     The  belt  foil  for  them  is  a 
rich  deep  loam,  and  next  to  this  fand.     They  will 
thrive  well  in  a  black  gritty  foil,  but  not  in  ftone- 
brafh,  gravel,  or  clay ;   and  they  are  always  largeft  in 
the  deepeft  earth.     If  the  foil  be  proper,  they  do  not 
require  much  manure.    Mr  Hazard  obtained  a  very 

good 
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Farfaips.-good  crop  for  tlifec  years  upon  the  fame  piece  of 

£— — -- ground  without  ufmg  any  ;  but  when  he  laid  on  about 

40  cart  loads  of  faud  per  acre  upon  a  flirt  loam,  and 
ploughed  it  irj,hefoundkanfwer  very  well;  whence  he 
concludes,  that  a  mixture  of  foils  may  be  proper  for 
this  root.  The  feed  may  be  fown  in  drills  at  about 
18  inches  diftance  from  one  another,  that  the  plants 
may  be  the  more  conveniently  hand  or  horfe-hoed  ; 
and  they  will  be  more  luxuriant  if  they  undergo  a  fe- 
cond  hoting,  and  are  carefully  earthed,  ib  as  not  10 
cover  the  leaves.  Such  as  have  not  ground  to  fpare, 
or  cannot  get  it  in  proper  condition  in  autumn,  may 
at  that  time  fow  a  plot  in  their  garden,  and  tranfplant 
from  tiieace  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  early  in  the 
month  of  May  following.  The  plants  mult  be  care- 
fully drawn,  and  the  ground  well  pulverifed  by  harrow- 
ing and  rolling  ;  after  which  a  furrow  mould  be  open- 
ed with  the  plough  about  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  in 
which  the  pUnts  lhould  be  regularly  laid  at  the  diftance. 
of  about  ten  inches  from  each  other,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  root  be  bent,  but  for  the  plant  to  Hand  per- 
pendicular alter  the  earth  is  clofed  about  it,  which 
ought  to  be  done  immediately  by  means  of  perfons 
who  lhould  for  this  purpofe  follow  the  planter  with  a 
hoe.  Another  furrow  muft  be  opened  about  i8inches 
from  the  former,  in  the  fame  direction,  and  planted  as 
before  ;  and  fo  on  in  like  manner  until  all  the  plants 
are  depofited,  or  the  field  be  completely  cropped  : 
and  when  the  weeds  appear,  hoeing  will  be  necellary, 
and  it  will  afterwards  be  proper  to  earth  them  ;  but  if 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  be  covered  with  earth,  the 
roots  will  be  injured.  Parfuips  ought  not  to  be  plant- 
ed by  dibbling,  as  the  ground  thus  becomes  fo  bound, 
as  feldoni  to  admit  the  fmall  lateral  fibres  with  which 
rhefe  roots  abound  to  fix  in  the  earth,  by  which  they 
are  prevented  from  expanding  themfelves,  and  never 
attain  a  proper  fize.  When  circumftances  are  proper- 
ly attended  to,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  crop  of  parf- 
uips would  anfwer  much  betttei  than  a  crop  of  carrots. 
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They  are    equal  if  not  fupcrior,  in  fattening  pigs,  as  P-rii 

they  make  their  ileih  whiter,  and  the  animals  them-  ' M ' 

fclvcs  are  more  fond  of  thefe  roots  than  of  carrot;,. 
Horfcs  cat  them  greedily  when  clean  walhed  and  diced 
amongbrau,  and  thrive  very  well  upon  them;  and  blue, 
cattle  are  faid  likewife  to  approve  of  them. 

The  foregoeing  are  the  principal  vegetables  which 
have  as  yet  been  recommended,  or  which  experience 
has  determined  to  be  proper,  to  be  railed  as  food  foe 
men  or  for  cattle. 

One  or  two  other  plants  may  be  juft  noticed,  which 
have  lately  fallen  under  the  obfervation  of  thofe  wlu 
apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  hufbandry,  viz.  the       „$ 
root  of  fear  city ,  and  what  are  called  mowing  cabmga.  Of  the 
Concerning  the  latter,  no  experiment  has  yet  been  mewing 
made  to  determine  futhciently  their  properties  and  va  cabbag-. 
lue.     They  are  mentioned  in  the   Bath  Papers    \  by  f  v.»l.  v. 
Sir  John   lieevor,  who  had  a  fmall  parcel  of  feed  feat  p.  414. 
him;  which  hefowed  in  fpring,  and  fcveral plants  were 
produced.     Some  of  thofe  were  cut  down  three  times, 
and  grew  into  heads  again  fo  fpeedily,  "  that   (fays 
he)  had  I  had  leifure  to   have  attended  to  them,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  the  cuttings  might  have  been  re- 
peated; but  as  there  is  never  on  my  farm  any  want  of 
frelh  vegetable  food  fur  cattle  in  the  fnmmcr,  unlefs  I 
can  find  them  continue  to  vegetate  in  like  manner  du- 
ring the  winter  (which  mine  have  not  done)  or  very 
early  in  the  fpring,  I  think  they  will  not  prove  to  me, 
or  any  one  under  the  like  circumftances,  an  object  of 


"7 
much  value As  to  the  root  of  fcarcity,  we  have  no-  R0ot  of 

thing  to  add  to  what  has  been  faid  on  it  under  Ac  ri-  fcarcity. 
culture,  n°  11.  Notwithftanding  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  it  ftill  appears  uncertain  whether  it  be 
really  ufeful  or  not.  nj 

With  regard  to  Graffes,  the  moil  ufeful  fpecies  have  GrsffoB. 
been  defcribed  under  the  article  Grass,  and  the  cul- 
tivatnn  of  them  fo  fully  explained  under  Agricul- 
ture, as  to  require  no  further  enlargement  here. 


Part  II.     Cultivation  of  Vegetables  more  properly  Articles  of  Commerce. 


THESE  in  general  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  ufed  for 
food  ;  and  are  principally  flax,  hemp,  rape,  hops 
ana  timber  of  various  kinds;  and  of  each  of  thefe  we 
lhall  treat  particularly  in  the  following  fections. 

Sect.  I-     Of  Flax  and  Hemp. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  not  only  with  a  viewto  the 
common  purpofes  of  making  linen,  but  for  the  fake  of 
its  feed  alfo  ;  and  thus  forms  a  moft  extenlive  article 
of  commerce,  all  the  oil  ufed  by  painters,  at  leaft  for 
common  purpofes,  being  extracted  from  this  feed.  The 
cake  which  remains  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil  is 
fcfd'itfelf  'ul  fouie places  ufed  as  a  manure,  and  in  others  fold  for 
and  Unfee'd  fattening  of  cattle.  In  the  ValeofGloucefter,  Mr  Mar- 
oil,  ufed  for  lhall  informs  us  that  it  is,  next  to  hay,  the  main  ar- 
fattening  tide  of  flail-fattening  ;  though  the  price  is  now  be- 
come lb  great,  that  it  probably  now  leaves  little  or  no 
profit  to  the  confumer,  having  within  a  few  years  ri- 
fen  from  three  guineas  to  fix  and  fix  and  an  half,  and 
the  low  eft  price  being  five  guineas  per  ton  ;  and  even 
this  is  lower  than  it  was  lately.  Hence  fome  indivi- 
duals have  been  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  linfeed  it- 
felf  boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  mixed  with  flour,  bran,  or 
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chaff  with  good  fuccefs,  as  Mr  Marlhal  has  been  in- 
formed; and  even  the  oil  itfelf  has  been  tried  for  the 
fame  purpofe  in  Here  ford  fhire.  Though  this  plant  is 
in  univerfal  culture  over  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  it 
appears  by  the  vaft  quantity  imported,  that  by  far  too  Ild 
little  ground  is  employed  in  that  way.  As  Mr  Mar-  Culture  oC 
fhall  takes  notice  of  its  culture  only  in  the  coanty  of  flax  in 
Yorkihire,  it  probably  does  not  make  any  great  part  of  Yorkihire, 
the  hufbandry  of  the  other  counties  of  which  he 
treats;  and  even  in  Yorkihire,  he  tells  us,  that  its  cul- 
tivation is  conhned  to  a  few  diitricts.  The  kind  culti- 
vated there  is  that  called  "  blea  line,"  or  the  blue  or 
lead-coloured  llax,  and  this  requires  a  rich  dry  foil  for 
its  cultivation.  A  deep,  fat,  fandy  loam  is  perhaps 
the  only  foil  on  which  it  can  be  cultivated  with  advan* 
tage.  If  fown  upon  old  corn-land,  it  ought  to  be  well 
cleaned  from  weeds,  and  rendered  perfectly  friable  by 
a  fummer-fallow.  Manure  is  feldom  or  ever  fot  on  tor 
aline  crop;  and  the  foil  procefs conlifts  genrrJly  of  a 
fingk  plowing.  The  feed-time  is  the  month  ot  May, 
but  much  depends  on  the  ftate  of  the  foil  at  the  time 
of  fowing.  "  It  lhould  neither  be  wet  nor  dry  ;  and 
the  furface  ought  to  be  made  as  fine  as  that  of  a  gar- 
den bed.     Not  a  clod  of  the  fize  of  an  egg  lhould  re- 
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main  unbroken/'  Two  bafhels  of  feed  are  usually 
|  fown  upon  an  acre:  the  Surface,  after  being  harrowed, 
'  is  forac times  raked  with  garden  or  hay-rakes;  and  the 
operation  would  be  fill]  more  complete  if  the  ilods  and 
other  obstructions,  which  cannot  be  eafily  removed, 
were  drawn  into  the  interfurrows.  A  light  hand- 
roller  uSed  between  the  final  raking  and  harrowing 
would  much  aififl  this  operation.  The  chief  requisite 
dnring  the  time  of  vegetation  is  weeding;  which  ought 
to  be  performed  with  the  utmofl  care ;  and  for  this 
reafon  it  is  particularly  requisite  that  the  g;ound 
Should  be  previoully  eleanfed  as  well  as  poflible,  other- 
wife  the  expence  of  weeding  becomes  too  great  to  be 
borne,  or  the  crop  mull:  be  considerably  injured.  It 
is  an  irreparable  injury,  if,  through  a  dry  fcafon,  the 
plants  come  up  in  two  crops ;  or  if  by  accident  or 
mismanagement  they  be  too  thin.  The  goodnels  of 
the  crop  depends  on  its  running  up  with  a  iingle  ilalk 
without  branches?  for  whenever  it  ramifies,  there  the 
length  of  the  line  terminates  ;  and  this  ramification  is 
the  confequence  of  its  having  too  much  room  at  the 
root,  or  getting  above  the  plants  which  furround  them. 
The  branches  arc  never  of  any  ufe,  being  unavoidably 
■worked  oft  in  drciling;  and  the  lie mitfclf,  utile fs  it 
bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  crop,  is 
likewife  worked  off  among  the  refufe.  This  ramifica- 
tion of  the  flax  will  readily  be  occafioned  by  clods  on 
the  ground  when  fown.  A  fecond  crop  is  very  feldom 
attended  with  any  profit;  for  being  overgrown  with 
the  fpreadiug  plants  of  the  firSt  crop,  it  remains  weak 
and  fhon,  and  at  pulling  time  is  kit  to  rot  upon  the 
land. 

Flax  is  injured  not  only  by  drought  but  by  froft, 
and  is  fomctimes  attacked,  even  when  got  five  or  fix 
inches  high,  by  a  fmall  white  (lug,  which  /trips  off  the 
leaves  to  the  top,  and  the  flalks  bending  with  their 
weight  are  thus  fomctimes  drawn  into  the  ground. 
Hence  if  the  crop  does  not  promife  fair  at  weeding 
time,  our  author  advifes  not  to  bestow  further  labour 
and  expence  upon  it.  A  crop  of  turnips  or  rape  will 
generally  pay  much  better  than  fuch  a  crop  of  flax. 
The  timeof  flax-haiwcft  in  Yorkfhire  is  generally  in  the 
latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Auguft. 

On  the  whole,  our  author  remarks,  that  "fhegood- 
nefs  of  the  crop  depends  in  fome  meafure  upon  its 
length;  and  this  upon  its  evennefs  and  clofenefs  upon 
the  ground.  Three  feet  high  is  a  good  length,  and 
thethicknefs  of  a  crow's  quill  a  good  thickness.  A 
fine  Stalk  affords  more  line  and  fewer  fhivers  than  a 
thick  one.  A  tall  thick  fet  crop  is  therefore  defi- 
rable.  But  unlefs  the  land  be  good,  a  thick  crop  can- 
not attain  a  fufficient  length  of  Item.  Hence  the  fol- 
ly of  fowing  flax  on  land  which  is  unfit  for  it.  Ne- 
vertheless, with  afuitable  foil  a  fufficiency  of  feed 
evenly  distributed,  and  a  favourable  feafon,  flax  may 
Turn  out  a  very  profitable  crop.  The  flax-crop,  how- 
ever, has  its  difadvantages:  it  interferes  with  harvest, 
and  is  generally  believed  tobea  great  exhaufler  of  the 
foil,  efpecially  when  its  feed  is  Suffered  toripen.  Its 
cultivation  ought  therefore  be  confined  torichgrafs- 
land  districts,  where  harveft  is  afecondary  object,  and 
where  its  exhaustion  may  be  rather  favourable  than 
hurtful  to  Succeeding  arable  crops,  by  checking  the 
too  great  ranknefs  of  rich  frefh  broken  ground. 

In  the  5th  volume  of  Bath-Papers,  MrBartley  near 
Bristol,  gives  an  account  of  the  expences  and  produce 
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of  five  acres  of  flax  cultivated  on  a  rich  loamy  fand. 
The  total  expence  was  42  1. 13  s.  4d.  the  produce  was 
ten  packs  of  flax  at  5  1.  5  s.-  value  52  1.  10  s.  35 
bufhels  of  linfeed  at  5  s.  value  8  1.  15  s.  the  net  profit 
therefore  was  1 81.  11  s.  8  d.  or  4  1.  13  s.  4  d.  per  acre. 
This  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  flax-growers  ought 
to  make  it  their  Staple  article,  and  coniidcr  the  other 
parts  of  their  farm  as  in  fubferviency  to  it. 

In    the  2d    volume  of  Bath-Papers,  a  DorSetShire  Remarks 
gentleman,  who  writes  on  the  culture  of  hemp,  and  flax,  ofaDorfet- 
gives  an  account  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  l\jr  ^'lTC  £«n- 
Marlhall.     Inftead  of  exbairjlitig  crops,  he  maintains  tleraan* 
that  they  are  both  ameliorating    crops,  if  cut  without 
feeding ;  and   as  the  belt    crops  of  both  are   raifed 
from  foreign   feed,  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  little 
occafion  for  raifing  it  in  Britain.     A   crop  of  hemp, 
he  informs  us,  prepares  the  land  for  flax,  and  is  there- 
fore clear  gain  ttfthe  farmer.     "  That  thefe  plants 
impoverish  -the  foil,"  he  repeats,  **  is  a  mere  vulgar 
notion,  devoid  of  all  truth. — The  beft  hiftorical  rela- 
tions,   and    the  verbal  accounts  of  honeft  ingenious 
planters,  concur  in  declaring  it  to  be  a  vjin  prejudice, 
unsupported   by  any   authority  ;  and  that  theie  crops       „ 
really  meliorate  and  improve  the  Soil."     He   is  like-  riaX  an(j 
wife  of  opinion,  that  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax  is  hemp  may 
not  necelfarily  confined  to  rich  Soils, but  that  they  may  becultiva- 
be  cultivated  with  proSitalSo  upon  poor  Sandy  ground,  if tcd  BPon 
a  little  expence  be  laid  out  in  manuring  it.     <<  Spal-  po^,r  a*  .  . 
ding-moor  in   Lincolnihsre  is  a  barren  Sand  ;  and  yet  foi|3t 
with  proper  care  and  culture  it  produces  the  beft  hemp 
in  England,  and  in  large  quantities.     In  the  ifle  of 
Afholme,  in  the  Same  county,  equal  quantities  are  pro- 
duced ;  for  the  culture  and  management  of  it  is  the 
principal  employ  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  according 
to  Leland,  it  wTas  fo  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.     In 
Marfhland  the  foil  is   a  clay  or  Strong  warp,  thrown 
up  by  the  river  Ouze,  and  of  Such  a  quality,  that  it 
cracks  with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  till  a  hand  may  be  put 
into  the  chinks;  yet  if  it  be  once  covered   with  the 
hemp  or  flax  before  the  heats  come  on,  the  ground 
will  not  crack  that  fumrner.    When  the  land  is  Sandy, 
they  firStfow  it  with  barley,  and  the  following  Spring 
they  manure  the  ftubble  with  horfe  or  cow  dung,  and 
plough  it  undtr.     Then  they  Sow  their  hemp  or  flax, 
andharrowitin  with  a  light  harrow,  having  Short  teeth. 
A  good  crop  deftroys  all  the  weeds,  and  makes  it  a 
fine  fallow  for  flax  in  the  fpring.     As  Soon  as  the  flax 
is  pulled,  they  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat.     Lime, 
marl,  and  the  mud  of  poads,  is  an  excellent  compoft 
for  hemp-lands."  n, 

Our  author  takes  notice  of  the  vaft  qaantity  of  flax  Vaft  rrnan- 
and  h-emp,  not  less  than,  11,000  tons  imported  in  the  titiesoftlaa 
year  1  763  into  Britain;  and  complains  that  it  is  not  fnd  hemp 
raiSed  in  the  ifland,  which  he  thinks  might  be  done,  |niPP"ed 
though  it  would  require  60,000  acres  for  the  purpofe.  "\to    ri" 
Heobferves,  that  the  greater  part  of  thoferich  marfivy 
lands  lying  to  the  weft  of  Mendip  hills  are  very  proper 
for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax;  and  if  laid  out  in 
this  manner  could  not  fail  of  turningout  highly  advan- 
tageous both  to  thelandholdersand  thepublic  at  large. 
(t  The  vaftquantities  of  hemp  and  flax  (fays  he)  which 
have  been  raifed  on  lands  of  the  fame  kind  in  Lincoln - 
Shire  marfhes,  and  the  fens  of  the  Ifle  of  SJy  and  Hun- 
tingdon fhire,  are  a  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  af- 
fertion.     Many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  above  men- 
tioned places,  which,  for  pafturage  or  graiing,  were 
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Cole  Seed,  not  worth  more  than  20  or  2  j  fhillings  per  acre,  have 

-* v been  readily  let  at  4I.  the  firft  year,  3I.  the  fecond,  and 

2l.  the  third.  The  rca'fori  of  this  fuppefed  declining 
value  of  land,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  yean; 
fown  with  flax,  is,  that  it  is  n  fual  with  them  to  feed 
it  for  the  purpofe  of  making  oil,  that  being  the  prin- 
cipal caufeof  the  land  being  impoverilhed. 

Sect.  II.   Rape  or  Cole  Seed. 

This,  as  well  as  linfeed,  is  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  making  oil,  and  will  grow  almoft  any  where. 
Batb  Pa-     Mr  Hazard  informs  us,  that  in  the  north  of  England 
/«-j,vol,iv.  the  farmers  pare  and   burn  their  pafture  lands,  and 
then  fow  them  with  rape  after  one  ploughing ;  the  crop 
14<j       commonly  Handing  for  feed,   which  will  bring  from 
Advantage  25I.  to  30I.  per  laft  (80  bufhels.)  Poor  clay,  or  ftone- 
©fcidtiva-  brafh  land,  will  frequently  produce  from  12  to  16  or 
18  bufhels  per  acre,  and  almoft  any  frelli  or  virgin 
earth  will  yield  one  plentiful  crop;  fo  that  many  m 
the  northern  counties  have  been  raifed,  by  cultivating 
this  feed,  from  poverty  to  the  greateft  affluence.  The 
feed  is  ripe  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft ;  and 
the  threfhing  of  it  out  is  conducted  with  the   greateft 
mirth  and  jollity. 

The  rape  being  fully  ripe,  is  firft  cut  with  fickles,  and 
then  laid  thin  upon  the  ground  to  dry  ;  and  when  in 
proper  condition  for  threfhing,  the  neighbours  are  in- 
vited, who  readily  contribute  their  ailiftance.  The 
threfhing  is  performed  on  a  large  cleth  in  the  middle 
of  the  held,  and  the  feed  put  into  facks  and  carried 
home.  It  does  not  admit  of  being  carried  from  the 
field  in  the  pod  in  order  to  be  threihed  at  home,  and 
therefore  the  operation  is  always  performed  in  the 
field  ;  and  by  the  number  of  alfiftants  procured  on 
this  occafion,  a  field  of  20  acres  is  frequently  threfhed 
out  in  one  day.  The  ftraw  is  burnt  for  the  fake  of  its 
alkali,  ihe  afhes  being  faid  to  equal  the  beft  kind  of 
thofe  imported  from  abroad. 

The  proper  time  of  fowing  rape  is  the  month  of 
June ;  and  the  land  fhould,  previous  to  the  fowing,  be 
twice  well  ploughed.  About  two  pounds  of  feed  are 
fufficient  for  an  acre  ;  and,  according  to  our  author,  it 
fhould  be  caft  upon  the  ground  with  only  the  thumb 
and  two  fore  fingers ;  for  if  it  be  caft  with  all  the  fin- 
gers, it  will  come  up  in  patches.  If  the  plants  come 
up  too  thick,  a  pair  of  light  harrows  fhould  be  drawn 
along  the  field  length-ways  and  crofs-ways  ;  by  which 
means  the  plants  will  be  equally  thinned  ;  and  when 
the  plants  which  the  harrows  have  pulled  up  are  wi- 
thered, the  ground  fhould  be  rolled.  A  few  days  after 
the  plants  may  be  fet  out  with  a  hoe,  allowing  16  or 
18  inches  diftance  betwixt  every  two  plants. 

Mr  Hazard  ftrongly  recommends  the  tranfplanting 
of  rape,  having  experienced  the  good  effeefs  of  it  him- 
ftlf.  A  rood  of  ground,  fown  in  June,  will  produce 
as  many  plants  as  arc  fufficient  for  10  acres;  which 
may  be  planted  out  upon  ground  that  has  previoufly 
borne  a  crop  of  wheat,  provided  the  wheat  be  harveftcd 
by  the  middle  of  Auguft.  One  ploughing  will  be  fuf- 
ficient for  thefe  plants;  the  beft  of  .which  fhould  be 
feleded  from  the  feed-plot,  and  planted  in  rows  two 
Sheep  may  feet  afimder  and  16  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  As  rape 
he  fed  in  js  an  excellent  food  for  fheep,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
the  fpring  feecj  )lp0I1  jt  jn  tjlc  {jring ;  or  the  leaves  might  be  ga- 
ivithrape.  tilcre(^  an(j  gjvcn  tQ  oxen  or  young  cattle:   frelb. 
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leaves  would  fprout  again  from  the  fame  flalks,  which 
in  like  manner  might  be  fed  oft'by  ewes  and  lambs  in 
time  enough  to  plough  the  land  for  a  crop  of  barley 
and  oats.  Planting  rape  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
however,  would  be  moil  advantageous  for  the  cropit- 
felf,  as  the  leaves  might  then  be  fed  off  in  the  autumn, 
and  new  ones  would  appear  in  the  fpring.  Our  au- 
thor difcommends  the  pradicc  of  fowing  rape  with 
turnips,  as  the  crops  injure  one  another.  «<  Thofe 
who  look  for  an  immediate  profit  (fays  he),  will  un- 
doubtedly cultivate  rape  for  feed  ;  but  perhaps  it  may 
anfwer  belter  in  the  end  to  feed  it  with  fheep :  the 
fat  ones  might  cull  it  over  firft,  and  afterwards  the 
lean  or  ftore-fhecp  might  follow  them,  and  be  folded 
thereon  :  if  this  is  done  in  autumn  fenfon,  the  land  \\  ili 
be  in  good  heart  to  carry  a  crop  of  wheat  ;  or  where 
the  rape  is  fed  off  in  the  fpring,  a  crop  of  barley  might 
follow.  In  either  cafe  rape  is  profitable  to  the  culti- 
vator ;  and  when  it  is  planted  and  well  earthed  round 
the  ftems,  it  will  endure  the  fevereft  winter  ;  but  the 
fame  cannot  be  advanced  in  favour  of  thai  which  is 
fown  broadcaft. 

Sect.  III.  Coriander  Seed. 

Th  is  is  ufed  in  large  quantities  by  diftillers,  drug- 
gifts  and  confectioners,  and  might  be  a  confiderable 
object  to  fuch  farmers  as  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  towns  ;  but  the  price  is  very  variable,  viz.  from 
16s.  to  42s.  per  cwu  In  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Pa- 
pers, Mr  Bartley  gives  an  account  of  an  experiment 
made  on  this  feed  which  proved  very  fuccefsful.  Ten 
perches  of- good  fandy  loam  were  fown  with  coriander 
on  the  23d  of  March  1783.  Three  pounds  of  feed 
were  fufficient  for  this  fpot  ;  and  the  whole  expencc 
amounted  only  to  5s  iod.  The  produce  was  8 7 pounds 
of  feed,  which  valued  at  3d.  yielded  a  profit  of 
15s.  1  id.  or  1 5I.  us.  4d.  per  acre.  He  afterwards 
made  feveral  experiments  on  a  larger  fcale  ;  but  none 
of  the  crops  turned  out  fo  well  though  all  of  them  af- 
forded a  good  profit. 

Sect.  IV.  Canary  Seed. 

This  is  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  the  Ifie  of 
Thanet,  where  it  is  faid  they  have  frequently  20 
bufhels  to  an  acre:  Mr  Bartley,  in  the  month  of  March 
1  733,  fowed  half  an  acre  of  ground,  the  foil  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  clay,  but  had  only  eight  bulhcls  and  an 
half,  or  1 7 "bufhels-  per  acre.  With  this  produce,  how- 
ever, he  had  a  profit  of  4I.  2s.  3d  per  acre. 

Sect.  V.  Wo  ad.  , 

The  ufe  of  this  in  dyeing  is  well  known,  and  the  ■ 
confumption  is  fo  great,  that  the  railing  of  the  plant 
might  undoubtedly  be  an  object,  to  the  hufbandman, 
provided  he  could  -jet  it  properly  manufactured  for  the 
dyers,  and  couid  overcome  their  prejudices.  At  pre- 
fect, the  growing  of  this  pl.ant  is  in  a  manner  monopo- 
lized by  fome  people  in  pellicular  places,  particularly 
at  Keyniham  near  Biiftol  in  England.  Mr  Bartley 
informs  nsj  that  in-  a  convention  he  had  with  thefe 
growers,  the  latter  afferted,  that  the  growth  of  woad 
was  peculiar  to  their  foil  and  lituation.  The  foil  about 
this  place  is  a  blackifh  hsavy  mould,  with  a  confider- 
able. 
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able  proportion  of  day;  but  works  freely:  that  of 
Briflington,  where  Mr  Bartley  reiki es,  an  hazal,  fan- 
-dyloam;  nevenhelefs,  having  fowed  half  an  acre  of 
this  foil  with  woad-fced,  it  throve  lb  well,  that  he 
.never  faw  a  better  crop  atKcynlham.  Having  no  ap- 
paratus, however,  or  knowledge  of  the  manufacture, 
he  fullered  it  to  run  to  feed,  learning  only  from  the 
.experiment,  that  uoad  is  very  ealily  cultivated,  and 
that  the  only  difficulty  is  the  preparing  it  for  the 
market. 

Sect.  VI.    Bops. 

133 
Hops  for-       The  ufes  of  thefe,  as  aa  ingredient  in  malt-liquors, 
bid  by  aft   are  well  known.     Formerly,  however,  they  were  fup- 
partia-     p0fe(j  to  pofl'efs  fuch  deleterious  qualities,  that  the  ufe 
of  them  was  forbid,  by  aft  cf  parliament  in  the  reign 
X)f  James  VI.     But  though  this  aft  was  never  repeal- 
ed, it  does  not  appear  that  much  regard  was  ever  paid 
to  it,  as  the    ufe  of  hops  has  ftill  continued,  and  is 
found  not  to  be  attended  with  any  bad  effefts  on  the 
human  conilitution.    The  only  quellion,  therefoi  e,  Is, 
How  far  the  railing  a  crop  of  them  may  be  profitable  to 
an  hufbandman  ?  and  indeed  this  feems  to  be  very 
doubtful. 

Mr  Arthur  Young,  in  a  fortnight's  tour  through 
fAmwlsof  Kent  and  EiTex,  informs  us  f  that  at  Caftle  Heding- 
jigrhuhure^zjft  21C  was  told  by  a  Mr  Rogers,  who  had  a  cpnfi- 
wo  '  ""         derable  hop  plantation,  that  four  acres  of  hop-ground. 
f7xpcnca  of  c°ffhim  upwards  of  120I.  and  that  the  ufual  expences 
cultivating  °f  laying  out  an  acre  of  ground  in  this  way  amounted 
them  at      to  34I.  6s.     By  a  calculation  of  the  expences  of  an 
CafUeHsd-  acre  in  Kent,  it  appeared  that  the  money  funk  to  plant 
ingham.      an  acre  t]iere  amounted  to  32I.  8s.  6d. ;  that  the  an- 
nual expence  was  23I.  and  the  profit  no  more  than 
iK8s.  id.     In  another  place,  he  was  informed  by  a 
IMr  Potter,  who  cultivated  great  quantities  of  hops, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  fome  extraordinary  crops  which 
j,.       .occurred  now  and  then,  nobody  would  plant  them. 
In  Effex.      In  Effex,   the  expences  of  an  hop-plantation  are  Hill 
greater  than  thofe  we  have  yet  mentioned ;  an  acre 
many  years  ago  requiring  75I.  to  lay  it  out  on  hops, 
and  now  not  lefs  than  iool.  the  annual  expence  being 
*ftimated  at  31I.  is.  while   the  produce  commonly 
-does  not -exceed  32I. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stow-market  in  this 
county,  Mr  Young  informs  us,  there  are  about  200 
acres  planted  with  hops,  but  "  18  or  20  are  grubbed 
up  within  two  years,  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  . 
times."  Here  they  are  planted  on  a  black  loofe  moor, 
very  wet  and  boggy  ;  and  the  more  wet  the  better  for 
the  crop,  efpecially  if  the  gravel  which  conftkutes 
the  bottom,  be  not  more  than  three  feet  from  the  fur- 
face.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  hops,  it  is  formed 
into  beds  16  feet  wide,  feparated  from  each  other  by 
trenches.  In  thefe  beds  they  make  holes  fix  feet 
afunder,  and  about  12  inches  diameter,  three  rows  up- 
on a  bed.  Into  each  hole  they  put  about  half  a  peck 
-of  very  rotten  dung  or  rich  compoft ;  fcatter  earth  up- 
on it,  and  plant  feven  fets  in  each  ;  drawing  earth 
enough  to  them  afterwards  to  form  fomething  of  an 
hillock.  A  hop  garden,  Mr  Young  informs  us,  "  will 
Tall  almoft  for  ever,  by  renewing  the  hills  that  fail,  to 
the  amount  of  about  a  fcore  annually ;  but  it  is  reck- 
oned better  to  grub  up  and  new-plant  it  every  20  or 
2$  years." 

In  ibis  volume  ©f  th<  annals,  Mr  Young  informs 
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us,  that  "  one  profit  of  hop-land  is  that  of  breaking  it  Cultivation 
up,     Mr  Potter  grubbed  up  one  garden,  which  fail-      of  fruit, 
ing,   he  ploughed  and  lowed  barley,  -the  crop  great  ;        \~Z~" 
then  mazagau  beans,  two  acresof  which  produced  16  profk  Gf 
quarters  and  five  buihcls.     He   then   fowed  it  with  breaking 
wheat,  which  produced   13  quarters  and  four  bulb  els  up  hop- 
and  an  half ;  but  fince  that  time  the  crops  have  not  land  preca- 
been  greater  than  common.  The  fame  gentleman  has  nou*- 
had  10  quarters  of  oats  after  wheat.''     In  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  fame  work,   however,  we  have  an  ac- 
count  of  an  experiment  by  Mr  Lc  Bland  of  Sitting- 
bourn    in  Kent,   of    grubbing  up    12  acres  of  hop- 
ground  which  was  not  attended  with  any  remarkable 
fuccefs.     Part    of  the  hops  were  grubbed   up  in  the 
year  1 781,  and  mazagan  beans fown in  their  ftead ;  but 
by  reafon  of  the  feed  being  bad,  and  the  dry  fummer, 
the  crop  turned  out  very  indifferent.     Next  year  the 
remainder  of  the  hops  were  grubbed  up,  and  the  whole 
12  acres  fown  with  wheat  ;    but  ftill  the   crop  turned 
out  very  bad,  owing  to  the  wet  fummer  of  that  year. 
It   was  next  planted   with  potatoes,    which   turned 
out  well  ;  and  ever  lince   that  time  the   crops  have 
been    good.     This   gentleman    informs  us,  the  per- 
fon  who  had  the  hop-ground  abovementioned   did  not 
Jofe  lefs  by  it  than  1500I. 

The  culture  of  hops  feems  to  be  confined  in  a  great  Culture  of 
meafure  to  the  fouthern  counties  of  England  ;  for  Mr  hops  in 
Marfhall  mentions  it  as  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  in  Norfolk  ok 
Norfolk  he  faw  a  "  tolerably  large  hop  garden."  The  the  decline, 
proprietor  informed  him,  that  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore there  had  been    10   acres   of  hops  ,'m  the  parifh 
(Blowfield)  wherejhe  relided  :  which  was  more  than 
could  be  collected  in  all  the  reft  of  the  county;  but  at 
that  time  there  were  not  above  five  ;  and  the  culture 
was  daily  declining,  as  the  crops,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  the  commodity,  did  not  defray  the  expence. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  hops  are  perhaps  the 
moft  uncertain  and  precarious  crop  on  which  the  huf- 
bandman  can  beftow  his  labour.  Mr  Young  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  fome  improvement  in  the  culture  is  necena- 
ry;  but  he  does  not  mention  any,  excepting  that  of 
planting  them  in  efpaliers-.  This  method  was  recom- 
mended both  by  Mr  Rogers  and  Mr  Potter  above- 
mentioned.  The  former  took  the  hint  from  obferving, 
that  a  plant  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  after- 
wards ihot  out  horizontally,  always  produced  a  great- 
er quantity  than  thofe  which  grew  upright.  He  alfo 
remarks,  that  hops  which  are  late  picked  carry  more 
next  year  than  fuch  as  are  picked  early  ;  for  which 
reafon  he  recommends  the  late  picking.  The  only  rea- 
fen  for  picking  early  is,  that  the  hops  appear  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  others. 

Sect.  VII.  Cultivation  of  Fruit. 

In  Herefordlhire  andGloucefterffiire  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a  liquor  from  the 
juice,  forms  a  principal  part  of  their  hufbandry.  In 
Devonlhire  alfo  confiderable  quantities  of  this  kind  of 
liquor  are  made,  though  much  lefs  than  in  the  two 
counties  abovementioned.  j,g 

The  fruits  cultivated  in  Herefordlhire  and  Gloucef-  Fruits  cul- 
terlhire  are,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry.  From  treated  in 
the  twofirft  are  made  the  liquors  named  cyder  and  per-  Hereford- 
ry  ■,  but  though  it  is  probable  that  a  liquor  of  fome  va-  ^jre  an^ 
lue  might  be  made  from  cherrksalfo,  it  does  not  ap-  ^.™c C*CB" 

pear 
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Cultiration  pear  to  have  ever  been  attempted 
^°f  f'uitj    marks,  that  nature  has  furniihcd  only  one  fpecies  •  ; 
"  pears,  and  apples,  viz.  the  common  crab  of  the  woods 
139       and  hedges,  and  the  wild  pear,  which  is  likewife  pretty 
Var.etie5of_common.  The  varieties  &t  thefe  fruits  are  entirely  ar- 
tificial, being  produced  not   by  feed,  but  by  a.  certain 
mode  of  culture  ;  whence  it  is   the   bufinefsof   thofc 
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\ybo  wifh  to  improve  fruit  there f'ore,to  catch  at  lhpe- 
rior  accidental  varieties  ;  and  having  raifed  them  by 
cultivation  to  the  highefl  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable,  to  keep  them  in  that  flare  by  artificial  propa- 
gation. Mr  Marib.aH,  however,  obferves,  that  it  isim- 
poflible  to  make  varieties  of  fruit  altogether  perma- 
nent, though  their  duration  depends  much  upon  ma- 
nagement. <<  A  time  arrives  (fays  he)  when  they  can 
no  longer  be  propagated  with  fuccefs.  All  the  old 
fruits  which  raifed  the  fame  of  the  liquors  of  this  coun- 
try are  now  loll,  or  fo  far  on  the  decline  as  to  be 
deemed  irrecoverable.  ThemZ/Z/v^isgivenup  ;  the 
cdtbvuaSi  f/ir-a/>p/e  is  going  off;  and  thz'fquafjj-pear, 
which  has  probably  fiirnifhed  this  country  with  more 

champaign  than  was  ever  imported  into  it,  can  no  long-     leaves  weanhc  'vaoKafff-Uke  appearance!  Yranfpfanr 
€L  a.e.^0t  t°_fl^inimn5.the/:{lociks  canker,  and  are  unpro-     thefe  into  a  rich  deep  foil  in  a  genial  fnua;ipn.  letting 

them  remain  in  this  nurfery  until  they  begin  to  bear. 
With  the  feeds  of  the  faireil,  richeft,  and  beft  flavour- 
ed fruit  repeat  this  procefs;  and  at  the  fame  time,  or 
in  due  feafon,  engraft  the  wood  which  produced  this 
fruit  on  that  of  the  richeft,  fweeteft,  bell- flavoured 
apple:  repeating  this  operation,  and  transferring  the 
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he  longer  f:dc  rootlets  Cultivation 
ihortened.  The  young  trees  fhould  then  be  planted  in    <>f  Fruit. 

rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  from  15  to  18  inches  dif-  ' * ■ 

taut  in  the  rows  ;  taking  care  not  to  cramp  the  roots, 
but  to  lead  them  evenly  and  horizontally  among  the 
mould._  If  they  be  intended  merely  for  flocks  to 
be  grafted,  they  may  remain  in  this  lit  uat  ion  until  they 
be  large  enough  to  be  planted  out;  though,  in  llrict 
management,  they  ought  to  be  rc-tranfplanted  two 
years  before  their  being  transferred  into  the  orchard, 
"  in  frefh  bat  unmanured  double-dug  ground,  a  q 
cunx  four  feet  apart  every  way."  in  this  fecond 
tranfplantation,  as  well  as  in  the  iirll,  the  branches  of 
the  root  ought  not  to  be  left  too  long,  but  to  be  Ihor- 
tened in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  induce  them  to  form  a 
globular  root,  fufficiently  fmall  to  be  removed  with  the 
plant  ;  yet  fufficieiuly  large  to  give  it  rirmnefs  and  vi- 
gour in  the  plantation  j 

Having  proceeded  in  this  manner  with  the  feed-bed,  Method  of- 
our  author  gives  the  following  directions.     "  Select  chuofmg 
from  among  the  feedlings  the  plants  whole  wood  and  the  Plailt*» 


ductive.  In  Yorkfhire  limilar  circumflances  have  ta- 
ken place  ;  feveral  old  fruits  which  were  productive 
■within  my  own  recollection  are  loft ;  the  ilocks  can- 
kered, and  the  trees  would  no  longer  come  to  bear." 

Our  author  controverts  the   common  notion  amono- 
«rchard-men,  that  the  decline  of  the  old  fruits  is  owing 


to  a  want  of  frefh  grafrsfrom  abroad,  particularly  from  fubjeel  under  improvement  from  one  tree  and  fort  to 
Normandy,  from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  that  apples  another,  as richnefs,  flavour,  or  firmnefs  may  require; 
were  originally  imported  into  this  country.  Mr  Mar- 
lhall, however,  thinks,  that  thefe  original  kin^s  have 
been  long  fuice  loft,  and  that  the  numerous  varieties  of 
which  we  are  now  poll  fled  were  raifed  from  feed  in 
this  conn  ry.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  a:  Ledbury  he 
was  fhown  a  Normandy  apple-tree,  which,  with  many     the  country  will,  in  acourfe  of  years,  be 'left  deititut 


continuing  this  double  mode  of  improvement  until  the 
deiired  fruit  be  obtained.  There  has,  no  doubt,  been  a 
period  when  the  improvement  of  the  apple  and  pear 
was. attended  to  in  this  country;  and  ihoaldnot  the 
fame  fpirit  of  improvement  revive,  it  is  probable  that 


others  of  the  fame  kind  had  been  imported  immedi 
ately  from  France.     He  found  it,  however,  to  be  no 
other  than  the  biitt-rfweet,  which  he  hadfeen  growing 
i4t       as  a  neglected  wilding  in  an  Englifh  hedge. 
Mr  Mar-        The  procefs  of  railing  new  varieties  of  apples,  ac- 
fliall's  di-    cording  to  Mr  Marlhall,  is  Ample  and  eafy.     "  Elect 
regions  for  (fayS  he  )  arnoig  the  native  fpecies  individuals  of  the 
•varieueTof     ^e^  ^avour  '  fow  the  feeds  on  a  highly  enriched 
fruit..  feed-bed.  When  new  varieties,  or  the  improvement  of 

old  ones,  are  the  objects,  it  may  perhaps  be  eligible  to 
ufe  a  frame  or  flove  ;  but  where  the  prefervation  of  the 
ordinary  varieties  only  is  wanted,  an  ordinary  loamy 
foil  will  be  fufficient.  At  any  rate,  it  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly clean  at  leait  from  root  weeds,  and  fhould  be 
double  dug  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  deep; — The  fur- 
face  being  levelled  and  raked  fine,  the  feeds  ought  to 
be  fcattered  on  about  an  inch  afunder,  and  covered 
about  half  an  inch  deep  with  fome  of  the  fineft  mould 
previoufly  raked  ofFthe  bed  for  that  purpofe.  During. 
Ihmmer  the  young  plants  fhould  be  kept  perfectly,  free 
from  weeds,  and  may  be  taken  up  for  tranfplantation 
the  enfuing  winter;  or  if  not  very  thick  in  this  feed- 
141  bed,  they  may  remain  in  it  till  the  fecond  winter. 
Of  the  Thenurfery  ground  ought  alfo  to  be  enriched,  and 

nurfery       double  dug  to  the  depth  of  14  inches  at  leafl ;  though 
gpoiind.       18  or  20  arepreferable.  The  feeding  plants  ought  to 
be  forted  agreeably  to  the  llrength  of  their  roots,  that 


of  valuable  kinds  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  fruit  ;  which, 
though  they  may  in  fome  degree  be  deemed  objects  of 
luxury,  long  cullom  feems  to  have  ranked  among  the 
neceflarics  of  life."  r44. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Grimwood  Mr  Grim-- 
fuppofes  the  degeneracy  of  apples  to  be  rather  imagi-  wood's  opi-- 
nary  than  real.     He  fays,  that  the  evil  complained  of  "lon  oi  the 
"is  not  a  real  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  in  ^f  appk"^ 
the  tree;  owing  either  to  want  of  health,  the  feafon, 
foil,  mode  of  planting,  or  the  flock  they  are  grafted 
on  being  tso  often  raifed  from  the  (ted  of  apples  in  the 
fame  place  or  county. — I  have  not  a  doubt  in  ray  own 
mind,  but  that  the  trees  winch  arc  graftedon  the  Aocks. 
raifed  from  the  apple-pips  are  more  tender  than  thofe 
grafted  on  the  real  crab-flock  ;  and  the  feafon  sin  this, 
country  have,   for  many  years  pall,  been  unfavourable 
for  fruits;  which  add  much  to  the  fuppofed  degeneracy 
of  the  apple.     It. is  my  opinion,  that  if  planters  of  or- 
chards would  procure  the  trees  grafted  on  real  crab. 
Ilocks  from  a  diflant  country,  they  would  find  their 
account  in  fo  doing  much  overbalance  the  extra  cx- 
pence  of  charge  and  carriage.  j4S 

In  the  fame  volume,  Mr  Edmund  Gillingwater  af-  MrOilling- 
figns  as  a  rcafon  for    the  degeneracy  of  apples  the. watcr'supi- 
mixture  of  various  farina,   from  the  orchards  being  nica* 
too  near  each  other.     In    confeqnence  of  this  no- 
tion, he  alfo  thinks  that  the  old  and  bell  kinds  of 


they  may  rife  evenly  together.  The  top  or  downward    apple-trees  are  not  loft,  but  only  corrupted  from  being 

planted. 
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pi ,i n '<. e/1  too  near  bud  neighbours  : t( Remove  tlicin  (fays 
he)  to  a,  i'.LUH-tiou  where  thty  are  not  cxpofed  to  this 
inconvenience,  and  they  willimmediatelyrccovcr  their 
former  excellency."  This  theory,  however,  is  notfup- 
ported  by  a  Angle  experiment. 

lit  this  volume  alio  Mr  Richard  Samuel  exprefTes  his 
concern  at  the"  prefent  neglect  of  orchards,  where  the 
el's  opinion  0ty  trees  are  decaying,  without  proper  provilion  being 
oftJieme-  ni_acJe  for  the  fucceedinc;  age ;  for  if  a  farmer  plants 
""  frefli  trees,  (which  does  not 'frequently  happen),  there 
is  feldom  any  care  taken  to  propagate  the  better  forts, 
as  his  grafts  are  ufually  taken  promifenoufly  from  any 
ordinary  kind  molt  eafily  procured- in  the  neighbour- 
hood."     His  remedy  is  tocollect  grafts  from  the  beft 
trees  ;  by  which  means  he  fuppofes  that  the  fuperior 
kinds  of  fruit  would  foon  be  recovered.     To  a  care  of 
this  kind  he  attributes  the  fuperiorityof  the  fruit  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  towns  to  that  in  other  places. 
With  regard  to  the  method   of  cultivating   fruit- 
trees,  it  is  only  necefiary  to  add,  that  while  they    re- 
main in  the  nurfery,  the  intervals  betwixt  them  may  be 
occupied  by  fuch    kitchen  fluff  as  will  not  crowd  or 
overfnadow  the  plants;  keeping  the  rows  in  the  mean 
time  perfectly  free  from  weeds.  In  pruning  them,  the 
leader  fhould  be  particularly  attended  to.     Ifitihoot 
double,  die  weaker  of  the  contending  branches  ihould 
be  taken  off;   but  if  the  leader  be  loft,  and  not  eafily 
recoverable,  the  plaut  ihould  be  cut  down  to  within  a 
hand's  breadth  of  the  foil,  and  a  frelh  Item  trained. 
The  undermoft  boughs  flieuld  be  taken  off  by  degrees, 
going  over  the  pknts  every  winter  ;  but  taking  care  to 
preferveheads  of fufficicnt  magnitude  not  to  draw  the 
litems  up  too  tall,  which  would  make  them  feeble  in  the 
lower  part.  The  ffems  in  Herefordshire  are  trained  to 
fix  feet  high  ;  but  our  author  prefers   feven,  or  even 
half  a  rod  in  height.     A  tall  ftemmed  tree  is  much 
lefs  injurious  to  what  grows  below  it  than  a  low  head- 
ed one,  which  is  itfelf  in  danger  of  being  hurt,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  hurts  the  crop  under  it.  The  thick- 
nefs  of  the  Item  ought  to  be  in    proportion    to  its 
height;  for  which  reafon  a  tall  ftock  ought  to  remain 
longer  in  the  nurfery  than  a  low  one.     The  ufualfize 
at  which  they  are  planted  out  in  Herefordfhire  is  from 
four  to  fix  inches  girt  at  three  feet  high  ;  which  fize, 
with  proper  management,  they  will  reach  in  feven  or 
eight  years.     The  price  of  thefe  ftocks  in  Hereford- 
fhire is  i8d.  each.  Our  author  met  with  one  inftance 
of  crabftocks  being  gathered  in  the  woods  with  a  good 
profpect  of  fuccefs. 
"Method  of     In  Herefordfhire  it  is  common  to  have   the  ground 
managing  of  the  orchards  in  tillage,  and  in  Gloucefterfhire  in 
*  fC  SIi?Unid  grafs  '  which  Mr  Marihall  fuppofes  to  be  owing  to  the 
f  Here'-'  *  difference  be  twixt  the  foil  of  the  two  counties;  that 
fordfhire     °f  Herefordfhire  being  generally  arable,  and  Gloucef- 
and  Clou-  ter  grafs  land.     Trees,  however,  are  very  deftructive 
cefierihirc,  not  only  to  a  crop  of  corn,  but  to  clover  and  turnips  ; 
though  tillage  is  favourable  to  fruit-trees  in  general, 
efpecially  when  young.     In  grafs  grounds  their  pro- 
grefs  is  comparatively  flow,  for  want  of  the  earth  being 
itirred  about  them,  and  by  being  injured  by  the  cattle, 
-efpecially  when  low- headed  and  drooping.  After  they 
begin  to  bear,  cattle  ought  by  all  means  to   be  kept 
away  from  them,  as  they  not  only  deftroy  all  the  fruit 
within  their  reach,  but  the  fruit  itfelf  is  dangerous  to 
the  cattle,  being  apttoftick  in  their  throats  and  choak 
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in'g  the  fruit  grounds  bare  before  the  gathering  fea- 
fon,  and  keeping  the  boughs  out  of  the  way  of  the 
cattle  :  but  Mr  Marihall  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  plant  orchards  in  grafs  land.  "  Let  them  (fays  he) 
lay  their  oldorchards  to  grafs ;  and  if  they  plant,  break 
up  their  young  orchards  to  arable.  This  will  be  chan- 
ging the  courfe  of  hufbandry,  and  be  at  once  beneficial 
to  the  land  and  the  trees. 

Our  author  complains  very  much  of  the  indolent  indolence 
and  carelefs  method  in  which  the  Herefordfhire  and  of  the  far- 
Gloucefterfhire  farmers  mrnage  their  orchards.     The  n,'er-s  "' 

natural  enemies  of  fruit-trees  ffavs  he)  are,  i.  A  re-  tntie  Part* 
j,  r  ,  v-y         7        _,    r     complained 

dundancy   of   wood.      2.    The   mifletoe.     3.  Mofs.  0ft 

4.  Spring  frofts.     5.  Blights.     6.  Infects.    7.  An  ex- 

cefs  of  fruit.     8.  Old  age.  150-. 

1.  A  redundancy  of  wood  is  prejudicial,  by  reafon  of  ExceA.  of 

the  barren  branches  depriving  thole  which  bear  fruit  v.oodhovr 


of  the  nourifhment  which  ought  to  belong  to   them. 


remedied. 


T4-3 


A  multitude  of  branches  alfo  give  the  winds  fuch  an 
additional  power  over  the  tree,  that  it  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  being  overthrown  by  them:  trees  are  like- 
wife  thus  injured  by  the  damps  and  want  of  circulation 
of  ?ir,  fb  that  only  the  outer  branches  are  capable  of 
bringing  fruit  to  maturity.  "  It  is  no  uncommon 
fight  (fays  he)  to  fee  trees  in  this  diftrict,  with  two 
or  three  tires  of  boughs  preffing  down  hard  upon  one 
another,  with  their  twigs  fo  intimately  interwoven, 
that  even  when  the  leaves  are  off",  a  fmall  bird  can 
fcarcely  creep  in  among  them.  fajrj-i 

2.  The  milletoein  this  country  is  a  great  enemy  to  Mifletoe 
the  apple-iree.     It  is  eafily  pulled  out  with  hooks  in  kow  de_ 
frofty  weather,  when,  being  brittle,  it  readily  breaks  flrTed' 
off  from  the  branches.   Itlikewife  maybe  applied  to  a 
profitable  purpofe,  fheep  being  as  fond  of  it  as  of  ivy.        Is% 

3.  Mofs  can  only   be  got  the  better  of  by   induftry  Mofs. 
in  clearing  the  trees  of  it;   and  in  Kent  there   are 
people  who  make  it  their  profeffion  to  dofo.  ^ 

4.  Spring-frofts,  efpecially  when  they  fuddenly  fuc-  Spring 
ceed  rain,  are  great  enemies  to  fruit-trees  ;  dry  frofts  frofts. 
only  keep  back  the  bloffoms  for  fome  time.     Art  can 

give  no  farther  affiftance  in  this  cafe  than  to  keep  the 
trees  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  ftate,  fo  as  to  enable 
them  to  throw  out  a  ftrength  of  bud  and  bloffom  ;  and 
by  keeping  them  thin  of  wood,  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  drying  quickly  before  the  froft  fetin.  ,.. 

5.  Blight  is  a  term,  as  applied  to  fruit  trees,  wtiich  Blights  a* 
Mr  Marihall  thinks  is  not  underftood.     Two  bearing  uncertain 
years,  he  remarks,  feldom  come  together  ;  and  he  is  of  term, 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  mere  exhaufting  of  the  trees  by 

the  quantity  of  fruit  which  they  have  carried  one 
year,  that  prevents  them  from  bearing  any  the  next. 
The  only  thing  therefore  that  can  be  done  in  this  cafe 
is,  to  keep  the  trees  in  as  healthy  and  vigorous  a  Hale 
as  poflible.  ,.. 

6.  Infects  deftroy  not  only  the  bloiToms  and  leaves,  Method 
but  fome  of  them  alfo  the  fruit,  efpecially  pears.     In  propofedof 
the  year  1783  much  fjait  was  deftroyed    by   wafps.  deftroy, ng 
Mr  Marihall  advifes  to  fet  a  price  upon  the  female  ~,vaiPs' 
wafps  in  the  fpring  ;  by  which  thefe  mifchievous  in- 
fects would  perhaps  be  exterminated,  or  at  leaft  great- 
ly leffened.  '  ... 

7.  An  excefs  of  fruit  flints  the  growth  of  young  ofaner- 
trees,  and  renders  all  in  general  barren  for  two  or  three  Ccfs  of 
years  ;  while  in  many  cafes  the  branches  are  broken  fruk. 

off 


Sea.  viii: 
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trees. 


Timber-  off  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit;  and  in  one  cafe  Mr 
Marihall  mentions,  that  an  entire  tree  had  funk  under 
its  burthen.  To  prevent  as  much  as  poffible  the  had 
effects  of  an  excefs  of  fruit,  Mr  Marfliall  recommends 
"  to  graft  in  the  boughs,"  and  when  fully  grown,  to 
thin  the  bearing  branches ;  thus  endeavouring  like 
the  gardener,  to  grow  fruit  every  year." 

8.  Though  it  is  impoffible  to  prevent  the  effects  of 


remembered,  however,  that  though  the  trees  ihcm- 
felves  do  not  come  to  perfection  in  a  fhortcr  time,  the 
value  of  theground  willahvays  iucreafc  in  proportion 
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to  their  age.  Thus,  fays  one  author  upon  this  fabjeel        l61 

"  we  have  fome  knowledge  of  a  gentleman  now  liv-  f dvan: 

~\  1  1       ,  .  tages  of 

time  has  made  plantations,  planting. 

will  be  worth  to  his  fon  as 


mg,   who  during  bis  lifcti 

which  in  all  probability 

much  as  his  whole  eftatc,  handfomeasit  u 

C br65  ?  d.3f  ^  ^  PK  °Fr  ?raSmCnt  **JT&  lifC  °l     thaJC  lh°fe  PianMti0nS  h/ve  bee»  ***    500    6oPyea  ? 

iTnJth  ened  Jfe?"*  Ta  "nfidfCr*blJ[  ^f^'-  ^  T?  **'  J*  *»  dle  C0Urfe  °f  20  or  3°  ".ore  they  wilt  be 
eligible  method, s  to  graft  locks  of  the  native  crab  m  worth  L.  50,000  ;  may  we  not  fay,  that  afprcfent 
the  boughs.  The  decline  of  the  tree  is  preceded  by  a     they  are  worth  fome  2o,oool.  or  30,000  1  ?  Mr  Pavier 

gradual  decline  of  friutfulnefs,  which  long  takesplace  in  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  computes  the  value 

before  the  tree  manifefls  any  fign  of  decay.    During  of  50  acres  of  oak  timber  in  iooyears  to  be  L  12  100 

this  decline  ol  friutfulnefs,  there  is  a  certain  periid  which  is  near  50s.  annually  per  acre  •  and  if  we  con' 

When  the  produce  of  a  tree  will  no  longer  pay  for  the  fider  that  this  is  continually  accumulating  without 

ground  it  occupies,  and  beyond  this  period  it  ought  any  of  that  expence  or  rifk  to  which  annual  crops'are 

by  no  means  to  be  allowed  to  ftand.  In  the  Vale  of  fubject,  it  is  probable  that  timber-planting  may  be  ac- 

Gloucefter,  however,  our  author  faw  an  inftance  of  counted  one  of  the  moft  profitable  articles  in  nulban- 

fome  healthy  bearing  apple-trees,  which  then  had  the  dry.  Evelyn  calculates  the  profit  of  1000  acres  of  oak- 

fecond  tops  to  the  fame  Items.  The  former  tops  hav-  land  in  150  years,  at  no  lefs  than  L.  670,000  ;  but 

mg  been  worn  out,  were  cut  off,  and  the  ftumps  faw-  this  is  moft  probably  an  exaggeration.     At'  any  rate 

grafted.     Our  author  obferves,  that  the  pear-tree  is  however,  it  would  be  improper  to  occupy,  efpecialiy 

much  longer  lived  than  the  apple,  and  ought  never  to  with  timber  of  fuch  flow  growth,  the  grounds  which 

J53        be  planted  in  the  fame  ground.      He  concludes  with  either  in  grafs  or  corn  can  repay  the  trouble  of  culii- 

Mr  Mar-    the  following  general  obfervation :  "Thus  confidering  vation  with  a  good  annual  crop. 

ftiaU'sob-    fruit-trees  as  a  crop  in  hufbandry,  the  general  ma-         In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Wag-  pi  l6i 

fervation     nagement  appears  to  be  this :    Plant  upon  a  recently  ftaffe  recommends  planting  as  an  auxiliary  to  cultiva-  meSi 

tureof  tim   broken"uP  Worn  outfward.  Keep  the  foil  under  a  ftate  tion.  He  brings  an  inftance  of  the  fuccefs  of  Sir  Wil-  the  foil.' 

ber-trees?"  of  arable  management,  until  the  trees  be  well  grown :  liam  Jerringham,  who  made  trial  of  « the  moft  unpro- 

then  lay  it  down  to  grafs,  and  let  it  remain  in  fward  mifing ground  perhaps  that  any  fuccefsful  planter  has 

until  the  trees  be  removed,  and  their  roots  be  decay-,  hitherto  attempted."  His  method  was  to  plant  beech- 

ed  ;  when  it  will  again  require  a  courfe  of  arable  ma-  trees  at  proper  diftances  among  Scotch  firs,  upon 


Hagement. 


Sect.  VIII.  Of  Tnnber-Trees. 
The  importance  and  value  of  thefeis  fo  well  known. 


otherwife barren  heaths.  «  Thefe  trees  (faysMrWag- 
ftaffe),  in  a  foil  perhaps  without  clay  or  loam,  with  the 
heathy  fod  trenched  into  its  broken  ftrata  of  fand  or 
gravel,under  the  protection  of  the  firs,  have  laid  hold, 
though  flowly,  of  the  foil ;  and  accelerated  by  the  fu* 


Different 
kinds  of 


that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  fay  any  thing  on  that  fubject  at  perior  growth  of  the  firs,  have  proportionally  rifen, 

prefent :  notwithftanding  this  acknowledged  value,  until  they  wanted  an  enlargement  offpacefor  growth 

however,  the  growth  of  timber  is  fo  flow,  and  the  re-  when  the  firs  were  cut  down."  He  next  proceeds  to 

turns  for  planting  fo  diftant,  that  it  is  generally  fup-  obferve,  that  when  the  firs  are  felled,  their  roots  de- 

pofed  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  poiitive  lofs,  or  at  leaft.  cay  in  the  ground  ;  and  thus  furnifh  by  that  decay  a 

to  be  attended  with  no  profit.  This  matter,  however,  new  fupport  to  the  foil  on  which  the  beeches  grow  : 

when  properly  confidered,  will  appear  in  another  light,  by  which  means  the  latter  receive  an  additional  vigour, 

There  are  four  diftinct  fpecies  of  woodlands  :  viz.  as  well  as  an  enlargement  of  fpaceand  freer  air ;  the 

woods,  timber-groves,  coppices,  and  woody  waftes.  firs  themfelves,  though  cut  down  before  they  arrived 


The  woods  are  a  collection  of  timber- trees  and  under 
wood;  ,the  timber-groves  contain  timber-trees  without 
woodlan  ds  any  underwood  ;  and  the  coppices  are  collections  of 
underwood  alone.     All  thefe  turn  out  to  advantage 


at  their  full  growth,  being  alfo  applicable  to  many 
valuable  purpofes. 

In  the  6th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, we  c  ,*  •*    ? 
find  the  culture  of  trees  recommended  by  Mr  Harries:  tjm},er. 


fooner  or  latter,  according  to  the  quick  or  flow  growth      and  he  informs  us,  that  the  larch  is  the  quicken  grow-  trees  re- 


of  the  trees,  and  the  fituation  of  the  place  withrefpect 
to  certain  local  advantages.  Thus  in  fome  places  un- 
derwood is  of  great  confequence,  as  for  rails,  hoops, 
flakes,  fuel,  &c.  and  by  reafon  of  the  quicknefs  of  its 

'■     c  growth  it  may  be  accounted  the  moft  profitable  of  all 

Wl      Ian-  plantations.     An  olier-bed  will  yield  a  return  of  pro- 

tations  will  fit  H1   the  fecond  or -third  year,  and  a  coppice  in  15 

fooneft 

bring  in  a 

return  of 

profit. 


or  20  years  ;  while  a  plantation  of  oaks  will  not  arrive 
at  perfection  in  lefs  than  a  century.  This  laft  period 
is  fo  long,  that  it  may  not  unreafonably  be  fuppofed 
likely  to  deter  people  for  making  fuch  plantations  of 


er  and  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  relinous  timber-  commend- 
trees  ;  but  unlefs  there  be  pretty  good  room  allowed  eJ  bV  Mr 
for  the  branches  to  ftretch  out  on  the  lower  part  of  Hamcs* 
the  trunk,  it  will  not  arrive  at  any  confiderable  (ize  ; 
and  this  obfervation,  he  fays,  holds  good  of  all  pyra- 
midal trees.  Scotch  firs  may  be  planted  between  them, 
and  pulled  out  after  they  begin  to  obflruct  the  growth 
of  the  larch.  Some  of  thefe  larches  he  hadfeen  plant- 
ed about  30  years  before,  which  at  five  feet  diftance 
from  the  ground  meafured  from  four  feet  to  five  feet 
fix  inches  in  circumference.  The  moll  barren  grounds. 


this  kind,   asfew  are  willing  to  take  any  trouble  for     he  fiiys,  would  anfwer  for  thefe  trees,  but  better  foil 
what  they  are  never  to  fee  in  perfection.  It  muft  be     is  required  for  the  oaks.    In  this  paper  he  takes  no* 
Vol.  VIII.  5  D  tice 
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Timber-    tice  of  the  leaves  of  one  of  his  plantations  of  oaks  ha- 
trees.      ving  been  almoil  entirely  dellroyed  by  infects  ;  in  con- 

' y '  fequence  of  which  they  did  not  increafe  in  bulk  as 

Increafe  of  u^ua^ :  ^llt  anotner  which  had  nearly  efcaped  thefe  ra- 
oak-tree?.  vages,  increafed  at  an  average  one  inch  in  circumfe- 
rence.    "  A  tree  four  feet  round  (fays  he),  that  has 
timber  20  feet  in  length,  gains  by  this  growth  a  folid 
foot  of  timber  annually,  worth  one  {billing  at  lead, 
and  pays  5  per  cent,  for  Handing.     It  increafes  more 
as  the  tree  gets  from  five  to  fix  feet  round.     I  have  a 
reafonable  hope  to  infer  from  my  inquiry,  that  I  have 
in  my  groves  3000  oaks  that  pay  me  one  {hilling  each 
per  annum,  or  L.i  50  a  year.  My  poplars  have  gained, 
in  circumference  near  two  inches,  and  a'Worccfter 
and  witch  elm  as  much.  1  have  lately  been  informed, 
that  the  fmooth  cut  of  a  holy-tree,  that  meafures  20 
inches  and  upwards  round,  is  worth  to  the  cabinet- 
165       makers  2s.  and  6d.  per  foot. 
Increafe  of     The  following  table  {hows  the  increafe  of  trees  in 
trees  iuthe  2t  years  from  their  firft  planting.  It  was  taken  from 
Marquis     tjie  marqUis  of  Lanfdowne's  plantation  begun  in  the 
ofLanf-  r  l76^  and  the  calculation  made  on  the  15th  of 

dlantation  July  l786'      lt  iS  ab°lU  flX  aCI"CS  'in  extent>  tnefoil 
pan  an   •       .j^  a  fwampy  meadow  upon  a  gravelly  bottom. 

The  meafures  were  taken  at  five  feet  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  ;  the  fmall  firs  having  been  occa- 
fionally  drawn  for  pods  and  rails,  as  well  as  rafters 
for  cottages  ;  and  when  peeled  of  the  bark,  willftand 

well  for  feven  years. 

Height  in         Circumference 
Fett.  in  Feet.  Inch. 

Lombardy  poplar     -         60  to  80  4      8 

Arbcal     -         -         -         50  to  70  4       6 

Plane  -        -  501060  3       6 

Acacia         -         -         -     50  to  60  24 

Elm         -         -         -  40  to  60  3       6 

Chefnut  -  -     30  to  50  29 

Weymouth  pines         -       30  to  50  2       5 

Clufter  ditto  -  30  to  50  25 

Scotch  fir  30  to  50  2     10 

Spruce  ditto  -  30  to  50  22 

•      Larch         -         -         -      50  to  60  3     10 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  planting  of  timber- 
trees,  where  the  return  can  be  waited  for  during  the 
fpace  of  aoyears,  will  undoubtedly  repay  the  original 
profits  of  planting,  as  well  as  the  intereft  of  the  money 
laicL/mt  ;  which  is  the  better  worth  the  attention  of  a 
proprietor  of  land,  that  the  ground  on  which  they 
grow  may  be  fuppofed  good  for  very  little  elfe.  From 
a  comparative  table  of  the  growth  of  oak,  am,  and 
elm  timber,  given  in  the  nth  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  it  appears  that  the  oak  is  by  much  the 
l66        floweft  grower  of  the  three. 
Of  unchr-        with  refpett  to  the  growth  of  under-wood,  which 
wood,  &c.  in  fome  cafes  is  very  valuable,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  order  to  have  an  annual  fall  of  it,  the  whole 
quantity  of  ground,  whatever  its  extent  may  be,  ought 
to  be  divided  into  annual  fowings.     The  exact  num- 
ber of  fowings  muft  be  regulated  by  the  ufes  to  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  put.  Thus  if,  as  in  Surrey,  flakes, 
elders,  and  hoops  are  faleable,    there  ought  to  be 
tight  or  ten  annual  fowings  ;  or  if,  as  in  Kent,  liop- 
jxiles  are  demanded,  14  or  15  will  be  required  ;  and 
if,  as  in  Yorkihire,  rails  be  wanted,  or,  as  in  Glon- 
cefterihire,  cord  wood  be  mofl  marketable,  18  or  20 
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fowings  will  be  neceflary  to  produce  a  fucceffion  of  Timber- 
annual  falls.     Thus  the  bufinefs  by  being  divided,      trees, 
will  be  rendered  lefs  burthenfome:  a  certain  propor-  '       *——". 
tion  being  every  year  to  be  done,  a  regular  fet  of  hands 
will,  in  proper  feafon,  be  employed  ;  and  by  beginning 
upon  a  (mall  fcale,   the  errors  of  the  firft  year  will 
be  corrected  in  the  practice  of  the  fecond,  and  thofe 
of  the  fecond  in  that  of  the  third.  The  produce  of 
the  intervals  will  fall  into  regular  courfe  ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  completed,  the  falls  will  follow  each  0- 
ther  in  regular  fucceffion.     Thegreateft  objection  to 
this  method  of  fowing  woodlands  is  the  extraordinary 
trouble  in  fencing  ;  but  this  objection  does  not  hold  if 
the  fowings  lie  at  a  diftance  from  one  another  ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  lie  together,  or  in  plots,   the  entire 
plot  may  be  inclofed  at  once  -,  and  if  it  contain  a  num- 
ber of  fowings,  fome  fubdivifions  will  be  neceflary, 
and  the  annual  fowings  of  thefe  fubdivifions  may  be 
fenced  off  with  hurdles,  or  fome  other  temporary  con- 
trivance ;  but  if  the  adjoining  land  be  kept  under  the 
plough,  little  temporary  fencing  will  be  neceflary.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  railing  a  woodland 
from  feeds,  it  is  not  only  neceflary  to  defend  the  young- 
plants  againft  cattle  and  lheep,  but  againft  hares  and 
rabbits  alfo :    fo  that  a    clofe  fence   of   fome   kind 
is  abfolutely  neceflary.     See  the  articles  Fence  and 
Hedge. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
raifing  timber,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  the  foilbeof 
a  ftiff  clayey  nature,  it  fliould  receive  a  whole  year's 
fallow  as  for  wheat  ;   if  light,  a  crop  of  turnips  may 
be  taken  ;  but  at  all  events  it  muft  be  made  perfectly 
clean  before  the  tree  feeds  be  fown,  particularly  from 
perennial  root  weeds;  as,  after  the  feeds  are  fown, 
the  opportunity  of  performing  this  neceflary  bufinefs 
is  in  a  great  meafure  loft.     If  the  fituation  be  moift, 
the  foil  mould  be  gathered  into  wide  lands,  fufficiently 
round  to  let  the  water  run  off  from  the  furface,  but 
not  high.  The  time  of  fowing  is  either  the  month  of       x^ 
October  or  March;  and  the  method  as  follows:  "The  Method'of 
land  being  infineorder,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  the  fowing, 
whole  fhould  be  fown  with  corn,  or  pulfe  adapted  to 
the  feafon  of  fowing:  if  in   autumn,  wheat  or  rye 
may  be  the  crop  ;  but  if  in  fpring,  beans  or  oats. — 
Which  ever  of  thefe  threefpeciesbe  adopted,  thequan- 
tity  of  feed  ought  to  be  lefs   than  ufual,  in  order  to 
give   a  free  admiflion   of  air,  and  prevent  the  crop 
from  lodging.     The  fowing  of  the  grain  being  com- 
pleted, that  of  the  tree-feeds  muft  be  immediately  Jet 
about.  Thefe  are  to  be  put  in  drills  acrofs  the  land  : 
acorn  and  nuts  fhould  be  dibbled  in,  but  keys  and 
berries  fcattered  in  trenches  or  drills  drawn  with  the 
corner  of  a  hoe,  in  the  manner  that  gardeners  fow 
their  peafe.  The  diftance  might  be  the  quarter  of  a 
ftatnte  rod,  or  four  feet  and  one  inch  and  an  half.    A 
land  chain  fhould  be  ufed  in  fetting  out  the  drills,  as 
not  being  liable  to  be  lengthened  or  fhortened  by  the 
weather.     It  is  readily  divided  into  rods  :  and  the 
quarters  maybe  eafily  marked. 

The  fpecies  of  under-wood  to  be  fown  muft  be  de- 
termined by  the  confutnpt  of  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  plantation.  Thus,  if  flakes,  hoops,  gre- 
be in  requeft,  the  oak,  hazel,  and  afh,  areefteemed 
as  under-wood.  Where  charcoal  is  wanted  for  iron 
forges,  beech  is  the  prevailing  underwood.  The  oak, 
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and  the  choice  muft  be  determined  by  the  prevailing 
demand.  As  the  keys  of  the  afh  fame  times  lie  two 
or  even  three  years  in  the  ground,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  the  places  where  they  are  fown  diftingnifhed  by 
fome  particular  marks,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
diflurbed  by  the  plough  after  harveft  ;  as  a  few  beans 
fcattered  along  with  them,  if  the  crop  be  oats  ;  or  oars, 


mould  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  gathering  it  into 
a  ndge  in  the  middle  of  the  interval.  The  belt  me- 
thod of  doing  this  is  to  fpH(  the  ground  at  ihe  ap- 
proach of  winter  in  order  to  throw  it  up  to  the  trees 
on  both  lides  j  this  will  prefcrve  the  roots  from  froft  : 
gather  it  again  in  the  fpring,  which,  will  check  the 
weeds,  and  give  a  freih  fupply  of  air  :  fplit  again  at 
nid-  umrner,  to  preferve  the  plants  from  drought 


taoiap)  at  harveft  time,  and  be  carried  off  as  fait  as  pof- 
fible.  Between  harveft  and  winter,  a  pair  of  furrows 
mould  be  laid"  back  to  back  in  the  middle  of  each  in- 
terval, for  meliorating  the  next  year'scrop,  and  laying 
the  feedling  plants  dry  ;  while  the  ftnbble  of  the  un- 
ploughed  ground  on  each  fide  of  the  drills  will  keep 
them  warm  during  the  winter.  The  next  year's  crop 
may  be  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  or  if  the  firlt 
was  corn 


let  alone  till  the  fourth  year.  The  whole  mould  after- 
wards be  looked  over  from  time  to  time  ;  and  this, 
with  cultivating  the  intervals,  and  keeping  the  drills 
free  from  weeds,  will  be  all  that  is  neceffary  until  the 
tops  of  the  plants  begin  to  interfere. 


The  crops  may  be  continued  for  feveral  years  ;  and  fpecies  moft  ufually  raifed  in  thefe  are  the  afh,  elm, 

if  they  only  pay  for  the  expences,  they  will  ftill  be  of  beech,  larch,   fpruce   fir,  Weymouth   pine,  poplar, 

considerable  advantage  by  keeping  the  ground  ftirred,  willow,  alder,  chefnut,  walnut,  and  cherry.  The  three 

and  preferving  the  plants  from  hares  and  rabbits,  laftareufed  as  fubftitutes  for  the  oak  and  beech,  and 

Even  after  the  crops  are  discontinued,  the  ground  thefe  two  for  the  mahogany, 
ought  ftill  to  be  ftirred,  alternately  throwing   the 
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if  the  crop  be  brans.     The  crop  fhouldjjc  reaped,  not     gather,  if  necefiary,  in  autumn,  and  fplit  as  before  at 

tlie  approach  of  winter.  The  fpring  and  mid-fummcr 
ploughings  mould  be  contiaued  as  long  as  a  plough 
can  pafs  between  the  plants. 

Whenever  the  oaks  intended  for  timber  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  drawn  up  too  (lender  for  their  height,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  cut  off  ail  the  reft  at  the  height 
of  about  an  handbrcadth  above  the  ground  ;  and 
thole  deiigned  to  ftand  muft  now  be  planted  at 
,  this  may  be  beans  ;  if  the  firft  was  beans,     about  two  rods  diftant  from  each  other,  and  as  nearly 

this  may  be  wheat  drilled.     In  the  fpring  of  the  third     a  quincunx  as  poffible.     The  fecond  cutting  muft  be 

year  the  drills  which  rofe  the  firft  year  mufl  be  looked 

over,  and  the  vacancies  filled   up  from  thofe  parts 

which  are  thickeft;  but  the  drills  of  the  afh  fhould  be 


determined  by  the  demand  there  is  for  the  under- 
wood ;  with  only  this  provifo,  that  the  timber  ftands 
be  not  too  much  crowded  by  it  :  for  rather  than  this 
fhould  be  the  cafe,  the  coppice  fhould  be  cut,  though 
the  wood  may  not  have  reached  its  moft  profitable 
ftate.  What  is  here  faid  of  the  method  of  rearing 
oak-trees  in  woods,  is  in  a  great  meafure  applicable  to 
that  of  railing  other  trees  in  timber-groves.     The 
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Sect.  I.  Of  the  Cattle  proper  t$  be  employed. 

As  great  part  of  the  flock  of  an  hufbandman  mufl 
always  conlift  of  cattle,  and  one  of  his  principal  ex- 
pences in  the  maintenance  of  them,  this  part  of  his  bufi- 
nefs  is  certainly  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft 
important  of  the  whole.  The  cattle  belonging  to  a 
farm  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  viz.  fuch  as  are 
intended  for  work,  and  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  fale. 
The  former  are  now  principally  horfes,  the  oxen  for- 
merly em  ployed  being  fallen  into  difufe,  though  it  does 
not  yet  certainly  appear  that  the  reafons  for  the  ex- 
change are  fatisfaclory.  In  the  fecond  volume  of  Bath 
Papers,we  have  an  account  of  a  comparative  experiment 
of  the  utility  of  horfes  and  oxen  in  hufbandry  by  Mr 
Kedington  near  Bury  in  Suffolk,  in  which  the  prefe- 
rence is  decifively  given  to  oxen.  He  informs  us,  that 
at  the  time  he  begarxthe  experiment  (in  1779),  he  was 
almoft  certain  that  there  was  not  an  ox  worked  in 
the  whole  county ;  finding,  however,  the  expenceof 
horfes  very  great,  he  purchafed  a  fingle  pair  of  oxen, 
but  found  much  difficulty  in  breaking  them,  as  the 
workmen  were  fo  much  prejudiced  againft  them,  that 
they  would  not  take  the  proper  pains.  At  lafl  he 
met  With  a  labourer  who  undertook  the  tafk  ;  and  the 


oxen  «  foon  became  as  tradable  and  as  handy,  both 
at  ploughing  and  carting,  as  any  horfes."  On  this  he 
determined  to  part  with  all  his  cart  horfes  ;  and  by  the 
time  he  wrote  his  letter,  which  was  in  1781,  he  had 
not  a  fingle  horfe,  nor  any  more  than  fix  oxen ;  which 
inconfiderable  number  performed  with  eafe  all  the  work 
of  his  farm  (confifting  of  upwards  of  100  acres  of 
arable  land  and  60  of  pa  (lure  and  wood),  befides  the 
ftatute  duty  on  the  highways,  timber  and  corn,  cart- 
ing, narrowing,  rolling,  and  every  part  of  rural  bn- 
finefs.  They  are  conltantly  fhoed  ;  their  harnefs  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  horfes  (excepting  the  neceffary  al- 
terations for  difference  of  lize  and  fhape)  ;  they  are 
driven  with  bridles  and  bits  in  their  mouths,  aniwer- 
ing  to  the  fame  words  of  the  ploughman  and  carter 
as  horfes  will  do.  A  fingle  man  holds  the  plough,  and 
drives  a  pair  of  oxen  with  reins  :  and  our  author  in- 
forms us,  that  they  will  plough  an  acre  of  ground  in. 
lefs  than  eight  hours  time  ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  they 
would  do  it  in  feven.  The  intervals  of  a  ftnall  plan- 
tation, in  which  the  trees  are  fet  in  rows  ten  feet  afun- 
der,  are  ploughed  by  a  fingle  ox  with  a  light  ploigh, 
and  he  is  driven  by  the  man  who  holds  it.  The  oxen 
go  in  a  cart  either  fingle,  or  one,  two,  or  three,  ac- 
cording to  the  load.  Four  oxen  will  draw  80  bufhels 
of  barley  or  oats  in  a  waggon  with  eafe  ;  and  if  good 
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of  this  kind,  will  travel  as  fafl  as  horfes  with  the  fame 
load.  One  ox  will  draw  40  bufhels  in  a  light  cart, 
which  our  author  thinks  is  the  bell  carriage  of  any. 
On  the  whole,  he  prefers  oxen  to  horfes  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafons. 

1.  They  arekept  at  much  lefs  expence, never  eating 
meal  or  corn  of  any  kind.  In  winter  they  are  fed 
with  ftraw,  turnips,  carrots,  or  cabbages  ;  or  inftead 
of  the  three  lad,  they  have  each  a  peck  of  bran  per 
day  while  kept  conftantly  at  work.  In  rhe  fpring 
they  eat  hsy  ;  and  if  working  harder  than  ufual  in 
feed-time,  they  have  bran  beiides.  When  the  vetches 
are  fit  for  mowing,  they  get  them  only  in  the  liable. 
After  the  day's  work  in  fammer  they  have  a  fmall 
bundle  of  hay,  and  ftand  in  the  liable  till  they  cool  ; 
after  which  they  are  turned  into  the  pafture.  Our  au- 
thor is  of  opinion,  that  an  ox  may  be  maintained  in 
condition,  for  the  fame  conftant  work  as  an  horfe,  for 
at  leaft  4I.  lefs  annually. 

2.  After  a  horfe  is  feven  years  old,  his  value  de- 
clines every  year  ;  and  when  lame,  blind,  or  very  old, 
he  is  fcarce  worth  any  thing  ;  but  an  ox,  in  any  of 
thefe  fimations,  may  be  fatted,  and  fold  for  even  more 
than  the  firft  purchafe  ;  and  will  always  be  fat  fooner 
after  work  than  before. 

3.  Oxen  are  lefs  liable  to  difeafes  than  horfes. 

4.  Horfes  are  frequently  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  fer- 
vants  riding  them  without  their  mailer's  knowledge, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  oxen. 

5.  A  general  ufe  of  oxen  would  make  beef  plenti- 
ful, and  confequently  all  other  meat ;  which  would  be 
a  national  benefit. 

Mr  Kedington  concludes  his  paper  with  acknow- 
ledging, that  there  is  one  inconvenience  attending  the 
ufe  of  oxen,  viz.  that  it  is  difficult  to  fhoe  them  ;  tho' 
even  this,  he  thinks,  is  owing  rather  to  the  unfkilful- 
nefs  of  the  fmiths  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to 
fhoe  thefe  animals,  than  to  any  real  difficulty.  He  con- 
fines them  in  a  pound  while  the  operation isperforming. 

Mr  Marfhall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland 
counties,  fhows  the  advantage  of  employing  oxen  in 
preference  to  horfes  from  the  mere  article  of  expence, 
which,  according  to  his  calculation,  is  enormous  on  the 
part  of  the  horfes.  He  begins  with  eitimating  the 
number  of  fquare  miles  contained  in  the  kingdom  of 
England  ;  and  this  he  fuppofes  to  be  30,000  of  culti- 
vated ground*  Suppofing  the  work  of  hufbandry  to 
be  done  by  horfes  only,  and  each  fquare  mile  to  em- 
ploy 20  horfes,  which  is  about  3  to  100  acres,  the 
whole  number  ufed  throughout  Britain  would  be 
6oo,oco ;  from  which  deducting  one  iixth  for  the  num- 
ber of  oxen  employed  at  prefent,  rhe  number  of  horfes 
jnft  now  employed  will  be  500,000.  Admitting  that 
each  horfe  works  ten  years,  the  number  of  farm-horfes 
which  die  annually  are  no  fewer  than  50,000  ;  each  of 
which  requires  full  four  years  keep  before  he  is  fit  for 
ivork.  Horfes  indeed  are  broke  in  at  three,  fome  at 
two,  years  old,  but  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  indulged 
in  keep  and  work  till  they  are  fix  ;  fo  that  the  coll 
©f  rearing  and  keeping  may  be  laid  at  full  four  ordi- 
nary years.  For  all  this  confumption  of  vegetable  pro- 
duce he  returns  not  the  community  a  fingle  article  of 
food,  clothing,  or  commerce  ;  even  his  fkin  for  eco- 
nomical purpofes  being  barely  worth  the  taking  off. 
By  working  horfes  in  the  affairs  of  hufbandry,  there- 
fore, **  the  community  is  lofing  annually  the  amount 


of  200,000  years  keep  of  a  growing  horfe  ; "  which  at 
the  low  ellimate  of  five  pounds  a-year,  amounts  to  a 
million  annually.  On  the  contrary,  fuppoling  the  bu- 
finefs  of  hufbandry  to  be  done  folely  by  cattle,  and 
admitting  that  oxen  may  be  fatted  with  the  fame  ex- 
penditure of  vegetable  produce  as  that  which  old  horfes 
require  to  fit  them  for  full  work,  and  that  inftead  of 
50,000  horfes  dying,  50,000  oxen,  of  no  more  than 
52  llone  each,  are  annually  ilaugbtered  ;  it  is  evident, 
that  a  quantity  of  beef  nearly  equal  to  what  the  city 
of  London  confumes  would  be  annually  brought  into 
the  market  ;  or,  in  other  words,  100,000  additional 
inhabitants  might  be  fupplied  with  one  pound  of  ani- 
mal food  a-day  each  ;  and  this  without  confuming  one 
additional  blade  of  grafs.  (<  I  am  far  from  expecting 
(fays  Mr  Marfhall),  that  cattle  will,  in  a  fhort  fpace 
of  time,  become  the  univerfal  beafls  of  draft  in  huf- 
bandry ;  nor  will  I  contend,  that  under  the  prefent 
circumllances  of  the  ifland  the/  ought  in  ftrict  pro- 
priety to  be  ufed.  But  I  know  that  cattle,  under 
proper  management,  and  kept  to  a  proper  age,  are 
equal  to  every  work  of  hufbandry,  in  mofl  if  not  all 
fituations :  And  I  am  certain,  that  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  there  is  at  prefent  might  be  worked 
with  confiderable  advantage,  not  to  the  community 
only,  but  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands.  If 
only  one  of  the  500,000  carcafes  now  loft  annually  to 
the  community  could  be  reclaimed,  the  faving  would 
be  an  object." 

In  Norfolk  our  author  informs  us  that  horfes  are 
the  only  beafls  of  labour  ;  and  that  there  is  not  per- 
haps one  ox  worked  throughout  the  whole  county. 
It  is  the  fame  in  the  Vale  of  Gloncefler,  though  oxen 
are  ufed  in  the  adjoining  counties.  Formerly  fome 
oxen  were  worked  in  it  double  ;  but  they  were  found 
to  poach  the  land  too  much,  and  were  therefore  given 
up.  Even  when  worked  fingle,  the  fame  objection  is 
made  :  but,  fays  Mr  Marfhall,  "  in  this  I  fufpect  there 
is  a  fpice  of  obftinacy  in  the  old  way  ;  a  want  of  a 
due  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  improvement ;  a  kind  of 
indolence.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  too  feverc  to  fay 
of  the  Vale  farmers,  that  they  would  rather  be  eaten 
up  by  their  horfes  than  flep  out  of  the  beaten  tract 
to  avoid  them."  Shoeing  oxen  with  whole  flioes,  in 
ourauthor's  opinion,might  remedy  the  evil  complained 
of;  but  "  if  not,  let  thofe  (fays  he)  who  are  ad- 
vocates for  oxen  calculate  the  comparative  difference 
in  wear  and  keep,  and  thofe  who  are  their  enemies 
eftimate  the  comparative  mifchiefs  of  trading;  and  thus 
decide  upon  their  value  as  beails  of  labour  injhe  Vale." 
In  the  Cotfwold  oxen  are  worked  as  well  as  horfes  ; 
but  the  latter,  our  author  fears,  are  flill  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  one  :  he  has  the  fatisfaction  to  find, 
however,  that  the  former  are  coming  into  more  gene- 
ral ufe.  They  are  worked  in  harnefs  ;  the  collar  and 
harnefs  being  ufed  as  for  horfes,  not  reverfed,  as  in 
mofl  cafes  they  are  for  oxen.  "  They  appear  (fays  our 
author)  to  be  perfectly  handy,  and  work,  either  at 
plough  or  cart,  in  a  manner  which  fhows,  that  although 
horfes  may  be  in  fome  cafes  convenient,  and  in  mofl  ca- 
fes pleafurable  to  tht  driver,  they  are  by  no  means  ne- 
ceffary  to  hufbandry.  A  convenience  nfed  in  this 
country  is  a  moveable  harnefs-houfe,  with  a  fledge 
bottom,  which  is  drawn  from  place  to  place  as  occa- 
fion  may  require.  Thus  no  labour  is  loft  either  by 
the  oxen  or  their  drivers. 
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2"je  (  In  Yo^fiiire  oxen  are  ftill  ufed,  though  in  much  Sect.  II.     Of  different  Ktnds  of  Horfes,  and  the  Mi.  Different 

T*3±  tZr^tTJlZfTtrcrt  but°»raUtUOrd°«™  'Ms  of  BJreeLg,  Rearing    andkdtng  then.         SErf 

117       imagine  this  to  be  any  decifive  argument  againft  their         -,  ...  .         *  s  horfes 

Why  the     utility.     The  Yorkfhire  plough  was  formerly  of  fuch  .      HE  miilind  counties  of  England  have  for  fome ^Lt 

ufe  of  oxen  an  unwieldy  conftru&ion,  that  four  or  fix  oxen,  in  tlme  ^ecn  celebrated  on  account  of  their  breed  of  the       *79 

is  declining  yokes,  led  by  two  horfes,  were  abfolutely  requilite  to  black  car*-h°rft  i  though  Mr  Marfhall  is  of  opinion  that  ^ec?l",t1.of 

in  York-     draw  it .   bul  the  improvements  in  the  conftruction  of  [?1S  .kind  ?re  ""profitable  as  beafts  of  draught  in  ln.f-  J"j 

the  plough  have  of  late  been  fo  great,  that  two  horfes  .bandrv-    Tlle  prefeiu  improvement  in  the  breed  took 

are  found  to  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  fo  that  as  \lS  rfc  from  1,x  Zealand  mares  fent  over  by  the  late 

Yorkfhire  has  all  along  been  famous  lor  its  breed  of  Jl01'  r  ChcHerfidd   during  his  embafly  at  the  Hague. 

horfes,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  prefent  difufcof  ,  mares  being  lodged  at  hislordlhip's  feat  at  Bret-. 
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fexen.  Even  in  carriages  they  are  now  much  difufed  ; 
but  Mr  Marfhall  affigns  as  a  reafon  for  this,  that  the 
roads  were  formerly  deep  in  winter,  and  foft  to  the 
hoof  in  fummer;  but  now  they  arc  univerfally  a  caufc- 
Way  of  hard  limeftones,  which  hurt  the  feet  of  oxen 
even  when  lhod.  Thus  it  even  appears  matter  of  fur- 
prife  to  our  author  that  fo  many  oxen  are  employed 
in  this  county  ;  and  the  employment  of  them  at  all  is 
to  him  a  convincing  argument  of  their  utility  as  beafts 
of  draught.  The  timber  carriers  flill  continue  to  ufe 
them,  even  though  their  employment  be  folely  upon 
the  road.  They  find  them  not  only  able  to  ftand 
working  every  day  provided  their  feet  do  not  fail  them, 
but  to  bear  long  hours  better  than  horfes  going  in  the 
fame  pafture.  An  ox  in  a  good  pafture  foon  tills  his 
1-8  belly,  and  lies  down  to  reft;  but  an  horfe  can  fcarce 
Buperiority  fatisfy  his  hunger  in  afhort  fummer's  n'ght.  Oxen  are 
•f  oxen  to  alfo  confidered  as  much  fuperior  at  a  difficult  pull  to 
horfe*.  horfes ;  but  this  he  is  willing  to  fuppofe  arifes  from 
their  uling  half-bred  hunters  in  Yorkfhire,  and  not  the 
true  breed  of  cart-horfes.  "  But  what  (fays  he)  are 
thorough-bred  cart-horfes  ?  Why,  a  fpecies  of  ftrong, 
heavy,  fluggilh  animals,  adapted  folely  to  the  purpofe 
of  draught;  and  according  to  the  prefent  law  of  the 
country,  cannot,  without  an  annual  expence,  which 
nobody  beftows  upon  them,  be  ufed  for  any  other  pur- 
pofe. This  fpecies  of  beafts  of  draught  cofl  at  four 
years  old  from  20I.  to  30I.  ;  they  will,  with  ex- 
travagant keep,  extraordinary  care  and  attendance, 
and  much  good  luck,  continue  to  labour  eight  or  ten 
years  ;  and  may  then  generally  be  fold  for  five  fhil- 
lings  a-head.  If  we  had  no  other  fpecies  of  animals 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  draught  in  the  ifland,  cart- 
horfes  would  be  very  valuable,  they  being  much  fu- 
perior to  the  breed  of  faddle-horfes  for  the  purpofe  of 
draught.  But  it  appears  evident,  that  were  only  a 
fmall  fhare  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
draught  oxen  which  is  now  beftowed  on  the  breeding 
of  cart-horfes,  animals  equally  powerful,  more  aclive, 
lefs  coftly,  equally  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  hufban 


by  in  Derbyfhirc,  the  breed  of  horfes  thus  became 
improved  in  that  county,  and  for  fome  time  it  took 
the  lead  for  the  fpecies  of  thefe  animals.    As  the  im- 
proved   breed   patted  into    Leiceftcrlhire,  however, 
through  fome  unknown  circumftances,  it  became  Aill 
more  improved,  and  Leicefter  has  for  fome  time  taken 
the  lead.     It  is  now  found,  however,  that  the  very 
large  horfes  formerly  bred  in  this  diftrict  are  much  lefs       j8o 
ufeful  than  fuch  as  are  of  a  fmaller  tize.     Mr  Marfhall  Horfes  be^ 
defcribes  in  magnificent  terms  one  of  thefelarge  horfes,  longing  to. 
a  ftallion  belonging  to  Mr  Bakewell  named  K   (a),  Mr  Bake- 
which,  he  fays,  was  the  handfomeit  horfe  he  ever  faw.  welldcfcri- 
"  He    was    (fays  he)  the  fancied  war-horje  of  thehe<1, 
German  painters  ;  who,  in  the  luxuriance  of  imagi- 
nation, never  perhaps  excelled  the  natural  grandeurof 
this  horfe.     A  man  of  moderate  fize  fecmed  to  fhrink 
behind  his  fore  end,  which  rofe  fo  perfectly  upright, 
his  ears  flood  (as  Mr  Bakewell  fays  every  horfe's  ears 
ought  to  ftand)  perpendicularly  over  his  fore  feet.    It 
may  be  faid,  whit  little  latitude,  that  in  grandeur  and 
fy  mine  try  of  form,  viewed  as  a  piclurable  object,  he 
exceeded  as  far  the  horfe  which  this  fuperior  breeder 
had  the  honour  of  mowing  to  bis  Majcfty,  and  which 
was  afterwards  fhown  publicly  at  London,  as  th-'thorfe 
does  the  meaneft  of  the  breed."     A  more  ufeful  horfe, 
bred  alfo  by  Mr  Bakewell,  however,  is  defcribed  as 
having  "  a  thick  carcafe,  his  back  fhort  and  ftraight, 
and  his  legs  fhort  and  clean  :  as  ftrong  as  an  ox,  yet 
active  as  a  poney  ;  equally  fuitable  for  a  cart  or  a  light- 
er carriage." 

The  ftallions  in  this  county  are  bred  either  by  far-» 
mers  or  by  perfons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  breed  them, 
and  who  therefore  have  the  name  of  breeders.    Thefe 
laft  either  cover  with  them  themfelves,  or  let  them  out 
to  others  for  the  feafon,  or  fell  them  altogether  to  ftal- 
lion-men   who  travel  about  with  them  to  different       jgj 
places. — The  prices  given  for  them  are  from  50  to  Prices  of 
200  guineas  by  purchafe  ;  from  40  10  80  or  a  hun-  ftallion*. 
dred  by  the  feafon ;  or  from  half  a  guinea  to  two  gui- 


neas by  the  mare.  The  mares  are  luoftly  kept  by  the 
farmers,  and  are  worked  until  near  the  times  of  loal- 
dry  if  harnefled  with  equal  judgment,  lefs  expenhve  in  .  and  moderatcly  af[erwards  while  they  fuckle  :  the 
keep  and  attendance,  much  more  durable,  and  infi-  b{*  dme  f<jr  foaU  is  fuppofed  t0  be  the  month  of 
nitely  more  valuable  after  they  have  finilhed  their  la- 
bours, might  be  produced.  A  fleer,  like  a  colt,  ought 
to  be  familiarized  to  harnefsat  two  or  three  years  old, 
but  fhould  rever  be  fubjected  to  hard  labour  until  he 
be  five  years  old  ;  from  which  age,  until  he  be  15  or 
perhaps  20,  he  may  be  conlidered  as  in  his  prim?  as  a 
beaft  of  draught.     An  ox  which  I  worked  feveral 


years  in  Surrey,  might  at  1 7  or  18  years  of  age  h  >ve 
challenged  for  ftrength,  3  rihty  and  fagacity,  the 
beft  bred  cart-horfe  in  the  kingdom." 


March  or   April;   and  the  time  of  weaning  that  of 
November. — '*  The  price  of  foals  (fays  Mr  Marfhall), 
for  the  lift  ten  years,  has  been  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
or  guineas  ;  for  yearlings,   10  to  15  or  20  ;   for  two- 
year-olds,  15  to  25  or  30 ;  for  fix-year- ol 's,  from  25       i8» 
to  40  guineas." — Our  author  acknowledges  that  this  Mr  Mar, 
breed  of  horfes,  conlidered  abflracledly  in  the  light  in  fall's  ob, 
which  they  appear  here,  is  evidently  a  profitable  fpe-  ^^"J' 
cies  of  live  (lock,  and  as  far  as  there  is  a  m  .rket  lor  jn  rhorfca" 
fix-years  old  horfes  of  this  breed,  it  is  profitable  toa- 

gricuhure. 


(a)  Mr  bakewell  uutinguim.es  all  his  horfes,  bulls,  and  rams,  by  the  letters  of  the  alphhauet, 
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griculture.     "  But  (fays  lie)  viewing  the  bufinefs  of     the  Norfolk  management  of  horfes  as  the  cheapeft  me- 
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agriculture  in  general,  not  one  occupier  in  ten  can 
partake  of  the  profit  ;  and  being  kept  in  agriculture 
after  they  have  reached  that  profitable  age,  they  be- 
come indifputably  one  of  its  heavieft  burdens.  For 
befides  a  cefTation  of  improvement  of  four  or  five  gui- 
neas a  year,  a  decline  in  value  of  as  much  yearly  takes 
place.  Even  the  brood-mares,  after  they  have  paffed 
that  age,  may,  unlefs  they  be  of  a  very  fuperior  qua- 
lity, he  deemed  unprofitable  to  the  farmer." 

Our  author  complains  that  the  ancient  breed  of  Nor- 
folk horfes  is  almoft  entirely  worn  out.  They  were 
fmall,  brown  muzzled,  and  light-boned  ;  but  they 
could  endure  very  heavy  work  with  little  food  :  two 
of  them  were  found  quite  equal  to  the  plough  in  the 
foil  of  that  county,  which  is  not  deep.  The  prefent 
breed  is  produced  by  a  crofswith  the  large  one  of  Lin- 
colnfhire  and  Leicefterfhire  already  mentioned.  He 
approves  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  which  (he  fays)  area 
<(  half-horfe  half-hog  race  of  animals,  but  better  a- 
dapted  to  the  Norfolk  hufbandry  than  the  Leicefter- 
ihire breed  ;  their  principal  fault,  in  his  opinion,  is  a 
flatnefs  of  the  rib — In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter  molt 
farmers  rear  their  own  plough -horfes,  breeding  of 
horfes  not  being  practifed.  They  are  of  a  veryuleful 
kind,  the  colour  moftly  black,  inclinable  to  tan  co- 
lour, fhort  and  thick  in  the  barrel,  and  low  on  their 
legs.  The  price  of  a  fix-year-old  horfe  from  25I.  to 
35I.  Some  cart-horfes  are  bred  in  Cotfwold  hills ; 
the  mares  are  worked  till  the  time  of  foaling,  but 
not  while  they  fuckle  ;  and  the  foals  are  weaned  early, 
while  there  is  plenty  of  grain  upon  the  ground. 

Yorkfhire,whichhasbeenlongcelebratedforitsbreed 
of  horfes,  flill  ftands  foremoft  in  that  refpect  among 
the  Englifh  counties.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for 
the  breed  of  faddle-horfes,  which  cannot  be  reared  in 


UiffereHt 
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thod  of  feeding  them  practifed  any  where  ;  which, 
however,  he  feems  willing  to  afcribe  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  to  the  excellency  of  their  breed.      In  the  winter 
months,  when  little  work  is  to  be  done,  their  only  Norfolk 
rack-meat  is  barley-firaw  :  a  referveof  clover-hay  be-  manage- 
ing  ufually  made  againft  the  hurry  of  feed-time.     A  me"t  °f 
bulhel  of  corn  in  the  moft  bufy  feafon  is  computed  to  horfes  re- 
be  an  ample  allowance   for  each  horfe,  and  in  more  c°minen " 
leifure  times  a  much  lefs  quantity  fuffices.     Oats  and 
fometimes  barley,  when  the  latter  is  cheap  and  unfale- 
able,  are  given  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  barley  is  generally 
malted,  i.  e.  fteeped  and  afterwards  fpread  abroad  for 
a  few  days,  until  it  begin  to  vegetate,  at  which  time 
it  is  given  to  the  horfes,  when  it  isfnppofcd  to  be  lefs 
heating  than  in  its  natural  ftate.     Chaff  is  univerfally 
mixed  with  horfe-corn  :   the  great  quantities  of  corn 
grown  in  this  country  afford  in  general  a  fufficiency 
of  natural  chaff;  fo  that  cut  chaff  is  not  much  in  life  : 
the  chaff,  or  rather  the  awns  of  barley,  which  in  fome 
places  are  thrown  as  ufelefs  to  the  dunghill,  are  here 
in  good  cfteem  as  provender.    Oat-chaff  is  defervedly       j«_ 

conlidered  as  being  of  much  inferior  quality It  may  This  me- 

here  be  remarked,  that  this  method  of  keeping  horfes  thod  fol- 
which  Mr  Marfhall  approves  of  in  the  Norfolk  far-  l^wed  in 
mers,  is  pracf  ifed,  and  probably  has  been  fo  from  time  nianY  P,a* 
immemorial,  in  many  places  of  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  fes  ,in      *" 
and  is  found  abundantly  fufficient  to  enable  them  to 
go  through  the  labour  required.     In  fummer  they  are 
in  Norfolk  kept  out  all  night,  generally  in  clover  leys, 
and  in  fummer  their  keep  is  generally  clover  only,  a 
few  tares  excepted.  xgg 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  Calcula- 
Mr  Young  gives  an  account  of  the  expence  of  keep-  tionsofthe 
ing  horfes  ;  which,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  numbers  expence  of 
kept  in  the  ifland,  feems  Itill  to  be  very  indeterminate,  keeping 
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Norfolk,  though  many  attempts  have  been  made  for     as  theinformations  he  received  varied  no  lefs  than  from.         s' 


that  purpofe.  Yorkfhire  ftallions  are  frequently  fent 
into  Norfolk  ;  but  though  the  foals  may  be  handfome 
•when  young,  they  lofe  their  beauty  when  old.  In 
Yorkfhire,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  foal  be  ever 
fo  unpromifing,  it  acquires  beauty,  ftrength,  and  acti- 
vity as  it  grows  up.  Mr  Marfhall  fuppofes  that  from 
five  to  ten  thoufand  horfes  are  annually  bred  up  be- 
tween the  eaftern  Morelands  and  the  Humber. 

"  Thirty  years  ago  (fays  Mr  Marfhall),  ftrong 
faddle-horfes,  fit  for  the  road  only,  were  bred  in  the 
Vale  ;  but  now  the  prevailing  breed  is  the  fafhionable 
coach-horfe,  or  a  tall,  ftrong,  and  over-fized  hunter  ; 
and  the  lhows  of  ftallions  in  1  787  were  flat  and  fpi- 
ritlefs  in  comparifon  with  thofeof  1783."  The  black 
cart-horfe,  an  object,  of  Mr  Marfhall's  peculiar  aver- 
fton,  is  alfo  coming  into  the  Vale. 

In  the  breeding  of  horfes  he  complains  greatly  of 
the  negligence  of  the  Yorkfhire  people,  the  mares 
being  almoft  totally  neglected  ;  though  in  the  brute 
creation  almoft  every  thing  depends  upon  the  female. 

With  regard  to  the  general  maintenance  of  horfes, 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  and  that  of 
Agriculture,  fevcral  kinds  of  food  upon  which  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  moft  profitable  mode  of  keeping  them.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  moft  certain  method  of  afcertaining  this 
matter  is  by  obferving  the  practice  of  thofe  counties 
where  horfes  are  moft  in  ufe.  Mr  Marfhall  recommends 


L.  8  to  L.  25  a-year.  From  accounts  kept  on  his  own 
farm  of  the  expence  of  horfes  kept  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe than  lhat  of  agriculture,  he  ftated  them  as  fol- 
lows ; 

1763  Six  horfes  coft  per  horfe 

1764  Seven  do. 

1765  Eight  do. 

1766  Six  do. 
Average  on  the  whole  L.  11  :  12  :  3. 

By  accounts  received  from  Norlhm'wis'va.  Hercford- 
fhire,  the  expences  flood  as  follows 
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On  thefe  difcordant  accounts  Mr  Young  obferves, 
undoubtedly  with  juftice,  that  many  of  the  extra  ex- 
pences depend  on  the  extravagance  of  the  fervants  ; 
while  fome  of  the  apparent  favings  depend  either  on 
their  carelefTnefs,  or  flealing  provender  to  their  beafts 

privately, 
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privately,  which  will  frequently  be  done.  He  con- 
cludes, however,  as  follows  :  "  The  more  exactly  the 
expence  of  horfes  is  examined  into,  the  more  advan- 
tageous will  the  ufe  of  oxen  be  found.  Every  day's 
experience  convinces  me  more  and  more  of  this.  If 
horfes  kept  for  ufe  alone,  and  not  for  {how,  have  pro- 
ved thus  expenlive  to  me,  what  mult  be  the  exoence  to 
thofe  farmers  who  make  their  fat  (leek  teams  an  object 
of  vanity  ?  It  is  caiier  conceived  than  calculated. 

Sect.  III.    Of  the  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  Black 

Cattle. 

These  are  reared  for  two  different  purpofes,  viz. 
work,  and  fattening  fur  {laughter.  For  the  former 
purpofe,  Mr  Mar  {hall  remarks,  that  it  is  obviouily  ne- 
ceffary  to  procure  a  breed  without  horns.  This  he 
tliinks  would  be  no  difadvantage,  as  horn,  though  for- 
merly an  article  of  fome  requelt,  is  now  of  very  little 
value.  The  horns  are  quite  ufelefs  to  cattle  in  their 
domeftic  ftate,  though  nature  has  bellowed  them  upon 
them  as  weapons  of  defence  in  their  wild  ftate  ;  and 
our  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  prac- 
ticable to  produce  a  hornlefs  breed  of  black  cattle  as 
well  as  of  fheep,  which  hit  has  been  done  by  atten- 
tion and  perfeverance;  and  there  are  now  many  horn- 
lefs breeds  of  thefe  creatures  in  Britain.  N*<y,  he  in- 
fills, that  there  are  already  three  or  four  breeds  of 
hornlefs  cattle  in  the  iiland  ;  or  that  there  are  msny 
k:nds  of  which  numbers  of  individuals  are  hornlels, 
and  from  thefe  by  proper  care  and  attention  a  breed 
might  be  formed.  The  firfl  ftep  is  to  ftlect  females  ; 
anu  having obferved  their  imperfections,  to  endeavour 
to  correct  them  by  a  well  chofen  male. 

The  other  properties  of  a  perfect  breed  of  black  cat- 
tle for  the  purpofes  of  the  diary  as  well  as  others, 
ought,  according  to  Mr  Marihail,  to  be  as  follows. 
1.  The  head  fmall  and  clean,  to  leifen  the  quantity  of 
off!.   2.  The  neck  thin  and  clean,  to  lighten  the  fore- 
end,  as  well  as  to  leilen  the  collar,  and  make  it  lit 
clofe  and  eafy  to  the  animal  in  work.     3.  The  car- 
cafe  large,  the  cheft  deep,  and  the  boibm  broad,  with 
the  ribs  {landing  out  full  from  the  fpine ;   to  give 
ftrength  of  frame  and  conftitution,  and  to  admit  of 
the  inteitines  beinp-  lodged  within  the  ribs.     4   The 
fhouliers  ihould  be  light  of  bone,  and  rounded  oft  at 
the  lower  point,  that  the  colter   may  be  eafy,  but 
broad  to  give  ftrength  :  and  well  covered  with  flelh 
for  the  greater  eafe  of  draught,  as  well  as  to  furnilh 
a  defired  point  in  fattening  cattle.     5.  The  back  ought 
to  be  wide  and  level  throughout  :   the  quarters  long; 
the  thighs  thin,   and  {landing  narrow  at  the  round 
bone  ;   the  udder  large  when  full,  but  thin  and  loofe 
when  empty,  to  ho:d  the  greater  quantify  of  milk  ; 
with  large  dug-veins  to  fill  it,   and  long  elaftic  teats 
for  drawing  it  off  with  greater  eafe.     6.  The  legs 
(below  the  knee  and  hock)  flraight  and  of  a  middle 
length  ;  their  bone,  in  general,  light  and  clean  from 
flelhinefs,  but  with  the  joints  and  iinews  of  a  mode- 
rate fize,  for  the  purpofes  of  ftrength  and  activity. 
7.  The  flefh  ought  to  be  mellow  in  the  ftate  of  flelhi- 
nefs, and  firm  in  the  ftate  of  fatnefs.     8.  The  hide 
mellow,  and  of  a  middle  thicknefs,  though  in  our 
author's  opinion  this  is  a  point  not  yet  well  deter- 
mined. 
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_    As  the  milk  of  cows  is  always  an  article  of  great    Rearing 
importance,  it  becomes  an  object  to  tnehufbandman,  if     black 
pofhblc,  to  prevent  the  wafte  of  that  ufeful  fluid,  which      cattle. 

in  the  common  way  of  rearing  calves  is  unavoidable ' 

A  method  of  bringing  up  thefe  young  animals  at  lefs  0f  l?Lav 
expence  is  propofed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  calves 
His  plan  is  to  make  hammed  milk  anfwer  the  purpofe  without 
of  that  which  is  newly  drawn  from  the  teat  ;  and  milk- 

%l    }'ch?  fllPl,ofes>  n"ght  anfwcr  the  purpofe  at  one  An*„t, ./ 
tnird 1  of  the  expence  of  new  milk.    The  articles  to  be  Agriculture, 
added  to  the  flammed  milk  arc  treacle  and  the  com-  voL  •• 
mon  linfeed  oil  cake  ground  very  fine,  and  almuft  to  P-  296' 
an  impalpable  powder,  the  quantities  of  each  being  fo 
imall,  that  10  make   32  gallons  would   colt  only  6d. 
beiides  the  flammed   milk,     h  mixes  very  readily 
and  almoft  intimately  with  the  milk,  making  it  more 
rich  and  mucilaginous,  without  giving  it  any  difagree- 
able  tafte.     The  receipt  for  making  it  is  as  follows. 
Take  one  gallon  of  flammed  milk,  and  to  about  a 
pint  o{  it  add  half  an  ounce  of  treacle,  ftirring  it  un- 
til it  is  well  mixed  ;   then  take  one  ounce  of  linfeed 
oil-cake  finely  pulverifed,  and  with  the  hand  let  it  fall 
gradually  in  very  fmall  quantities  into  the  milk,  flir- 
nng  it  in  the  mean  time  with  a  fpoon  or  ladle  until  it 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  ;  then  let  the  mixture  be 
put  into  the  other  part  of  the  milk,  and  the  whole  be 
made  nearly  as  warm  as  new  milk  when  it  is  firfl  taken 
from  the  cow,  and  in  that  ftate  it  is  fit  for  ufe.     The 
quantity  of  the  oil-cake  powder  may  be  increafed  from 
time  to  time  as  occaiion  requires,  and  as  the  calf  be- 
comes inured  to  its   flavour.     On   this   fubject  Mr       192 
Young  remarks,  that  in  rearing  calves,  there  are  tw®  MrYoung'a 
objects  of  great  importance.     1.  To  bring  them  up  experi- 
wuhoutany  milk  at  all  ;  and,  2.  To  make  flammed  mem$- 
milk  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fuch  as  is  newly  milked  or 
fucked  from  the  cow.     In  confequence  of  premiums 
offered  by  the  London  Society,  many  attempts  have 
been  m  ide  to  accomplish  thefe  delirable  purpofes  ; 
and  Mr  Budel  of  Wanborough  in  Surry  was  rewarded 
for  an  account  of  his  method.     This  was  no  other 
than  to  give  the  creatures  a  grut  1  made  cf ground  bar- 
ley and  oats.     Mr  Young,  however,  who  tried  this 
method  with  two  calves,  alfures  us  that  both  of  them 
died,  though  he  afterwards  put  them  upon  milk  when 
they  were  found  not  to  thrive.     When  in  Ireland  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  purchaling  calves  at  three  days 
old  from  2od.  to  3s.  each  ;   by  which  he  was  induced 
to  repeat  the  experiment  many  times  over.    This  he 
did  in  different  ways,  having  collected  various  receipts. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  he  tried  hay-tea,  bean-meal 
mixed   with   wheat-flour,    barley  and   oats  ground 
nearly,  but  not  exactly  in  MrBiu:d's  method;  but  the 
principal  one  was  flax-feed   boiled   into  a  jelly,  and 
mixed  with  warm  water  ;   this  being  recommended 
more  than  all  the  reft.     The  rcfult  of  all  thefe  trials 
was,  that  out  of  30  calves  oi.ly  three  or  four  were 
reared  ;   thefe  few  were  brought  up  with  barley  and 
oatmeal,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  flax-feed  jelly  ; 
one  only  excepted,  which  at  the  dciire  of  his  coach- 
man was  brought  up  on  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  of 
flammed  milk  and  one  third  of  water,  with  a  fmall 
addition  of  flax  jelly  well  diflblved. 

The  fecond  object,  viz.  that  of  improving  fkimmed 
milk,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, feems  10  be  the  more  practicable  of  the  two 
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Mr  Young  informs  us,  that  it  has  anfwered  well  with 
him  for  two  feafons  ;  and  two  farmers  to  whom  he 
communicated  it  gave  likewifea  favourable  report. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  fame  work,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  Cornwall  farmers  ufe  the  following 
method  in  rearing  their  calves.  "  They  are  taken 
from  the  cow  from  the  fourth  to  the  fixth  day  ;  after 
which  they  have  raw  milk  from  fix  to  ten  or  14  days. 
After  this  they  feed  them  with  fcalded  fkimmed  milk 
and  gruel  made  of  ihelled  oats,  from  three  quarts  to 
four  being  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  fame  in  the 
evening.  The  common  family  broth  is  thought  to 
be  as  good  or  better  than  the  gruel,  the  favour  of  the 
fait  being  fuppofed  to  flrengthen  their  bowels.  The 
proportion  of  gruel  or  broth  is  about  one  third  of  the 
milk  given  them.  A  little  fine  hay  is  fet  before  them, 
which  they  foon  begin  to  eat. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  we  have  an  ac- 
count by  Mr  Crook  of  a  remarkably  luccefsful  experi- 
ment on  rearing  calves  without  any  milk  at  all.  This 
gentleman,  in  1787,  weaned  17  calves  ;  in  1788,  23  ; 
and  in  1789,  15.  In  1787,  he  bought  three  facks  of 
linfeed,  value  L.  2,  5s.  which  lafled  the  whole  three 
years.  One  quart  of  it  was  put  to  fix  quarts  of  water ; 
which,  by  boiling  10  minutes,  was  reduced  to  a  jelly : 
the  calves  were  fed  with  this  mixed  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  tea,  made  by  fleeping  the  bell  hay  in  boiling 
water.  By  the  ufe  of  this  food  three  times  a  day, he 
fays  that  his  calves  throve  better  than  thofe  of  his 
neighbours  which  were  reared  with  milk. — Thefe  un- 
natural kinds  of  food,  however,  are  in  many  cafes  apt 
to  produce  a  loofenefs,  which  in  the  end  proves  fatal 
to  the  calves.  In  Cornwall  iheyremedy  this  fometimes 
by  giving  acorns  as  an  aflringent ;  fometimes  by  a  cor- 
dial ufed  for  the  human  fpecies,  of  which  opium  is  the 
balls. 

In  Norfolk,  the  calves  are  reared  with  milk  and  tur- 
nips ;  fometimes  with  oats  and  bran  mixed  among  the 
latter.  Winter  calves  are  allowed  more  milk  than 
fummer  ones  ;  but  they  are  univerfally  allowed  new 
milk,  or  even  to  fuck. — In  the  middle  counties  bull- 
calves  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  teat  until  they  be 
fix,  nine,  or  twelve  months  old,  letting  them  run 
either  with  their  dams  or  with  cows  of  lefs  value 
bought  on  purpole.  Each  cow  is  generally  allowed 
one  male  or  two  female  calves.  Thus  they  grow  very 
faft  and  become  furprifingly  vigorous.  The  method 
of  the  dairy-men  is  to  let  the  calves  fuck  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  according  to  their  ftrength  ;  next  they 
have  new  milk  in  pails  for  a  few  meals;  after  that  new 
and  fkimmed  milk  mixed;  then  fkimmed  milk  alone, 
or  porridge  made  with  milk,  water,  ground  oats,  &c. 
fometimes  with  oil  cake,  &c.  until  cheefe-making 
commences  ;  after  which  they  have  whey-porridge, 
or  fweet  whey  in  the  field,  being  carefully  houfed  in 
the  night  until  the  warm  weather  come  in. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  fattening  cattle  tur- 
nips are  coming  into  general  ufe  throughout  Britain. 
In  Norfolk  no  other  method  is  thought  of.  The  ge- 
neral rule  is,  to  allow  them  to  eat  their  turnips  in  the 
field  while  the  weather  remains  moderately  warm,  but 
to  give  them  undercover  when  it  becomes  wetor  very 
cold.  In  this  refpeft,  however,  there  is  a  confiderable 
difference  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cat- 
tle have  been  brought  up  ;  for  fuch  as  .have  been  ac- 


cuftomed  to  a  fevere  climate  will  Hand  the'  winter  in    Rearing 
the  field  much  better  than  thofe  which  have  been  a"d  fatten- 
brought  up  under  fhelter.     It  is  like  wife  aliened  by  ing  hogs, 
fome,  with  a  great  deal  of  probability,  that  the  fielh  '       y 
of  cattle  fatted  under  cover  is  lefs  agreeable  than  that 
of  fuch  as  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  air. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Hogs. 

The  practice  ofkeepingthefe  animals  is  fo  general,, 
efpecially  in  England,  that  one  fhould  think  the  profit 
attending  it  would  be  absolutely  indifputable;  and  this 
the  more  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered  how  little 
nicety  they  have  in  their  choice  of  food.  From  fuch 
experiments,  however,  as  have  been  made,  the  matter 
appears  to  be  at  leaf!  very  doubtful,  unlefs  in  particu-  *97 
lar  circumftances.  In  the  firfl  volume  of  Annals  of  Mr  Mures 
Agriculture,  we  have  an  experiment  by  Mr  Mure  of  cxPen" 
feeding  hogs  with  the  clufter-potato  and  carrots  ;  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  profit  on  large  hogs  was 
much  greater  than  on  fmall  ones ;  the  latter  eating  al- 
mofl  as  much  as  the  former,  without  yielding  a  pro- 
portionable increafe  of  rlefh.  The  gain  was  counted 
by  weighing  the  large  and  fmall  ones  alive  ;  and  it  was 
found,  that  from  November  10th  to  January  5th,  they 
had  gained  in  the  following  proportion  : 

20 large  hogs,         -         -         -         L.   I     3     6 

20  fmall-,  ...  -  078 

2  flag  hogs,  -  -  - .         1   1 7     8 

On  being  finifhed  with  peafe,  however,  it  appear- 
ed, that  there  was  not  any  real  profit  at  lalt  j  for  the 
accounts  flood  ultimately  as  follow 


Dr. 

Value  of  hogs  at 
putting  up, 

33  coomb  peafe, 
at  14s. 

2  do.  2  bulhels 
barley,  at  14s. 

56  days  attend- 
ance of  one 
man,  at  I4d. 

950  buihels  of 
carrots,  and 
598  of  pota- 
toes, at  3fd. 
per  bufhel, 


L.  44 


23 


Cr. 

42  hogs  fold 
fat  at  L.  95  ©  o 


1   15 


3     5     4 


22  15     8 


L.  95     o     o  L.  95     o     o 

In  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Young,  related  in  the 
fame  volume,  he  Succeeded  flill  worfe,  not  being  able 
to  clear  his  expences.  His  firll  experiment  was  attend- 
ed with  a  lofs  of  one  guinea/>^r  hog;  the  fecond,  with 
alofsof  us.  8d  ;  the  third,  of  only  3s.  In  thefe  three 
the  hogs  were  fed  with  peafe;  given  whole  in  the  two 
firfl,  but  ground  into  meal  in  the  lalt.  The  fourth  ex* 
periment,  in  which  the  hog  was  fed  with  Jerufalera 
artichokes,  was  attended  with  no  lofs  ;  but  another, 
in  which  peafe  were  again  tried,  was  attended  with  a 
lofs  of  4s.  Other  experiments  were  tried  with  peafe, 
which  turning  out  likewife  unfavourable,  barley  was 
tried  ground  along  with  peafe  and  beans.  This  was 
attended  with  a  fmall  profit,  counting  nothing  for 
the  trouble  of  feeding  the  animals.  The  expences  on 
two  hogs  were  L.  14  :  13  :  ir1  ^the  value  L.  15, 
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iis.  3IA.  fo  that  there  was  a  balance  in  his  favour  of 
17s.  4ld.  In  another  experiment,  in  which  the  hogs 
were  fed  with  peafe  and  barley  ground,  the  beans  be- 
ing omitted  as  ufelefs,  there  was  a  profit  of  12s.  3d. 
upon  an  expence  of  L.  20  :  15:9;  which  our  author 
fuppofes  would  pay  the  attendance.  In  this  experi- 
ment the  peafe  and  barley  meal^vere  mixed  into  a  liquid 
like  cream,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that  flute  for 
three  weeks,  till  it  became  four.  This  was  attended 
in  two  other  inflances  with  proiit,  and  in  a  third  with 
lofs:  however,  Mr  Young  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prac- 
tice will  flill  be  found  advantageous  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  dung  raifed  ■,  and  that  the  farmer  can  thus 
ufe  his  peafe  and  barley  at  home  without  carrying  them 
to  market. 

Mr  Marfhall  remarks,  that  in  the  Midland  diftrift, 
oats  are  preferred  to  barley  as  a  food  both  for  young 
pigs  and  breeding  fows.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed  that  young 
pigs  require  warm  meat  to  make  them  grow  quickly. 
Barley-meal  and  potatoes  are  ufed  in  fattening  them ; 
beans  and  peafe  being  generally  difufed. — In  this  di- 
ftrid  it  is  common  to  keep  two  or  three  pigs  in  the  fly 
along  with  the  old  hogs  to  be  fatted.  This  is  done 
that  there  may  be  no  wafle;  as  the  young  pigs  lick  out 
the  trough  clean  when  the  old  ones  are  ferved.  Mr 
Marfhall  obferves,  that  in  a  confined  place  the  old  ones 
are  apt  to  "lord  it  too  much  over  the  little  ones  ;."  for 
which  reafon  he  would  have  a  feparate  apartment  af- 
figned  to  them,  with  a  door  fo  fmall  the  large  fwine 
fiiould  not  be  able  to  get  into  it. 

Sect.  V.  Sheep. 

SEEthe  article  Pasturage. 

Sect.  VI.     Rabbits. 

In  particular  fituations  thefe  animals  may  be  kept 
to  advantage,asthey  multiply  exceedingly,  and  require 
no  trouble  in  bringing  up.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  are  kept  in  Norfolk,  where  many  parts,  confifl- 
ing  of  barren  hills  or  heaths,  are  proper  for  their  re- 
ception. They  delight  in  the  fides  of  fandy  hills, 
which  are  generally  unproductive  when  tilled  ;  but 
level  ground  is  improper  for  them.  Mr  Marfhall  is  of 
opinion,  that  there  are  few  fandy  or  other  loofe-foiled 
hills  which  would  not  pay  better  inrabbit  warrens  than 
any  thing  elfe.  "  The  hide  of  a  bullock  (fays  he) 
•  is  not  worth  more  than  T»sth  of  his  carcafe ;  the  fkin 
of  a  fheep  may,  in  full  wool,  be  worth  from  a  fixth  to 
a  tenth  of  its  carcafe  ;  but  the  fur  of  a  rabbit  is 
worth  twice  the  whole  value  of  the  carcafe  ;  therefore 
fuppofing  a  rabbit  to  confume  a  quantity  of  food  in 
proportion  to  its  carcafe,  it  is,  on  the  principle  offered 
a  fpecies  of  flock  nearly  three  times  as  valuable  as  ci- 
ther cattle  or  fheep.  Rabbit  warrens  ought  to  be  in- 
clofed  with  a  Hone  or  fod  wall :  and  at  their  firft 
flocking,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  form  burrows  to  them 
until  they  have  time  to  make  them  to  themfelves. 
Boring  the  ground  horizontally  with  a  large  augre  is 
perhaps  the  befl method  that  can  be  practifed.  Eagles, 
kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  as  well  as  cats,  weafels 
and  pole-cats,  are  great  enemies  of  rabbits.  The  nor- 
folk  warreners  catch  the  birds  by  traps  placed  on  the 
tops  of  flumps  of  trees  or  artificial  hillocks  of  a  coni- 
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cal  form,  on  which  they  naturally  alighf.— Traps  alfo    Poultry, 
feem  to  be  the  only  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  nth  fce. 

enemies:  though  thus   the  rabbits  themfelves  a;c  in  * w ' 

danger  of  being  caught. 

Sect.  VII.  Toultry. 

Though  thefe  make  a  part  of  every  hufbir.dman's 
flock,  the  keeping  of  greatniunbers  ot  ihcm  will  never 
be  found  attended  with  any  advantage;  as  it  is  ci:  1     • 
they  never  will  pay  for  the  grain  nccclisry  to  fufLiiii 
them,  if  that  grain  maft  be  bought.   On  a  tarni,  there- 
fore, they  are  only  ufetul  to  pick  up  what  would eihcr- 
wife  be  wafted  ;  and  even  thus  we  can  onlycount  them 
profitable  at  certain  times  of  the  year;  and  their  num- 
ber muft  always  be  regulated   by  the  iize  of  the  farm. 
—In  Norfolk  a  great  number  ot  turkies  are  bred,  ot  a       tOT 
fize  and  quality  fuperior  to  thofc  in  other  parts.     Mr  Greatnum- 
Marfhall  accounts   for  their  number  in  the  following  bcr  of  tur- 
manner  :  't  It  is  underftood  in  general,   that  to  rear  kitSrrcart''1 
turkies  with  fuccefs,  it  is  neceliary  that  a  male  bird  '"  NorfoUt- 
fhould  be  kept  upon  the  fpot  to  impregnate  the  eggs 
fingly  ;  but  the  good  houfewives  of  this  country  know, 
that  a  daily  intercourfe  is  unnecelTary  ;  and  that  if  the 
hen  be  fent  to  a  neighbouring  cock  previous  to  the 
feafonofexclulion,  one  act  of  impregnation  is  fufficienr 
for  one  brood;     Thus  relieved  from  the  expence  and 
difagreeablenefs  of  keeping  a  male  bird,  molt  little  far* 
fliers,  and  many  cottagers,  rear  turkies.   This  accounts 
for  their  number:  and  the  fpecies  and  the  food  they  arc 
fatted  with  (which,  I  believe,  is  wholly  buck)  account 
for  their  fuperior  fize  and  quality."  ldt 

In  fome,  fituations, particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  Poultry 
of  great  towns,  it  might  perhaps  be  an  object  to  rearwillnot 
confiderable  numbers  of  poultry,  even  though  lbmepart  thrive 
of  the  farm  lhould  be  cultivated,  merely  for  the:r  fub-  ™hc"  cot" 
liflence.  It  muft  however,  be  remembered,  that  poul- 
try cannot  bear  confinement.     They  a  re  fpoiled,  not 
only  by  being  kept  in  a  houfe,  but  even  in  a  yard  and 
its  environs  ;  for  which  reafon  Mr  Young  informs  us 
that  Lord    Clarendon  conftantly    fhifts    his  poultry 
through  different  parts  of  the  park  in  which  they  are 
kept.    In  Norfolk  it  is  cuflomary  to  put  young  golfing*     ■ 
upon  green  wheat. 

Sect.  VIII.  Bets. 

These  maybe  confidered  as  of  confiderable  impor- 
tance in  hufbandry,  on  account  of  the  unlimited  de- 
mand there  is  for  honey  and  wax,  and  the  little   ex- 
pence  at  which  it  is  obtained.     Jt  is  not,  however,  to  Difference 
be  expected,  than  in  all  fituations  the  honey  produced0fthi quan- 
will  either  be  in  equal  quantity  or  of  equal  quality,  tity  and 
This  depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  rlowtrs  quality  of 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the  bees  have  accefs.  bouc  f' 
Thus  the  noney  of  Norfolk  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that 
produced  in  other  parts  :  owing,  as  fome  have  fuppofed 
to  the  bees  feeding  upon  the  flowers  of  buck-v.heat, 
which  grows  in  great  quantity  throughout  the  county. 
Mr  Marfhall,  however,  afcribes  its  peculiar  taflc  to  the 
heaths  and  moorilh  places  in  Norfolk,  to  which  the  bees 
refort,  and  which  items  to  be  a  natural  product,  ot  the 
Norfolk  foil.     He  does  not  however  alien,   that  the 
buck  can  have  no  effeft  upon  it ;   he   owns    that   the 
buck-flowers  are  lufcious  and  difagrceablc  to  many 
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Bees,  &c.  people,  though  thofe  of  beans  are  equally  fo  to  others; 
v       **         but  wifhes  that  their  imparting  any  bad  quality  to  ho- 
ney may  be  doubted,  until  poiidve  proof  be  brought  to 
the  contrary. 

The  Morelands  and  Vale  of  Yorkfhire  are  remark- 
able for  the  quantities  of  honey  they  produce;  bulk  is 
of  an  inferior  quality,  owing,  as  Mr  Mar  (hall  fuppofes, 
to  the  heath.     He  obferves,  that  in  the  hives  iituated 
between  the  heaths  and  cultivated  country,  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
combs.  The  former,  gathered  entirely  from  the  mea- 
dows, p^fture-lands,  trees,  and  cultivated  crops,  are  in 
a  manner  as  while  as  fnow  ;   the  latter  brown,  and  the 
20J       honey  rather  like  melted   rolin  than  the  pure  limpid 
Mortality    confidence  of  the  former. — In  the  winter  of  1782,  a 
among        remarkable  mortality  took  place  among  the  beesof  this 
bees  in        diftrict;  vaft  numbers  of  hives  perifhing  gradually,  tho' 
1782,  ac-     plenty  of  honey  remained.  The  phenomenon  appeared 
counted       unaccountable  ;  but  Mr  Marlhall  explains  it  with  fome 
probability,  from  a  want  of  what  is  called  bee-bread, 
and  which  the  beescollecf  from  the  farina  of  Lhe  flow- 
ers, as  they  do  the  honey  and  wax  from  the  ne&arium 
and  piftillum.  The  farina  cannot  be  obtained  until  the 
anttnrasare  burft  by  the  fun, which, in  the  very  coldrai- 
ny  feafon  of  1 78  2, could  not  be  expected,  as  the  influence 
of  the  fun  was  not  only  very  fmall,  but  the  farina,  when 
once  collected,  was  liable  to  be  warned  away  by  the 
rains.     Hence,  while  the   bread  which  the  bees  had 
co.lected  infmall  quantity  lafted,  they  continued  to 
live;  but  wheiLthis  was  exhauited,  they  gradually  pe- 
rifhed  one  after  another ;  for  it  is  now  univerfally  al- 
lowed, that  without  bee-bread  the  life  of  thefe  infects 
cannot  be  fuflained,  even  though  they  have  plenty  of 
honey. 
Bath  Pa-         In  a  paper  on  the  fubject  of  bees  by  Mr  John  Keys, 
fers,  vol.  5.  the  farina  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful  for  nourifhing  the 
205       young  brood,  and  the  honey  for  the  fupport  of  the  old- 
Mr  Key's    ones:  hence,  according  to  the  quantity  of  farina  to  be 
procured  the  ftock  of  bees  is  limited.     In  the  place 
where  he  refided  at  the  time  his  letter  was  wrote  (near 
Pembroke),  no  more  than  eight  hives  could  be  kept  by 
a  fingle  perfon  with  propriety  ;  but  at  Chcfhunt   in 
Herefordfhire,  where  he  refided  before,he  could  keep 
12  or  14.     In    his   opinion,  none  but  the  good  firit 
fwarms  ought  to  be  preferved;  the  after-fwarms  ihould 
be  returned  to  the  ftock,  by  which  means  the  increafe 
of  honey  would  be  much  greater.     "  An  incorporated 
ftock  (he  fays)  will  gather  more  honey  than  three  or 
four  fingle.  ones."     Hives  of  half  a  bulhel  meafure 
ought  to  weigh  20  pounds  at  leaft,  and  larger  hivesin 
proportion;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  above  two  years 
of  age.     He  laments  it  as  a  national  lofs,  that  great 
part  of  the  prime  fwarms  are  fuffered  to  efcape,  from 
an  erroneous  opinion  about  iigns  and  hours  of  fwarm- 
ing;  "  whereas  nothing  lefs  than  a  conjlant  watching 
from  feven  to  four,  can  prevent  this  lofs,  but  which  the 
peafantry  will  not  comply  with.''  Mr  Keyshasin  vain 
attempted  to  find  an  eafy  method  of  fwarming  them  ar- 
tificially— For  the  general  method  of  managing  bees, 
fee  the  articles  Apis  and  Bee. 

Sect.  IX.     Of  the  manage?nent  of  the  Dairy. 

As  this  includes  not  only  the  proper  method  of  pre- 
ferving  milk  in  a  wholefomeand  uncorrupted  ftate,  but 


of  butter. 


obferva 
tions 
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the  making  of  butter  and  cheefefrom  it,  it  may   de-  Manage- 
fervedly  be  accounted  as  importantapartof  hufbandry  went  of  the 
as  any  ;  and  accordingly  fevtral  treadles  have    been     Dairy. 
written  exprefsly  upon  the  fubject.  2o6~"~' 

In  the  fifth  volume  ot  Bath  Papers,  thefubje&fcems  Dr  Ander- 
to  be  coniidered-in  as  accurate  andfeientific  a  manner  fon's  opi- 
by  Dr  Anderfon  as  by  any  perfon  who  has  treated  this  nionson 
matter  ;  at  leaft  as  far  asregards  the  making  of  butter,  the  making 
The  requisites  for  manufacturing  this  valuable  conimo- 
dity,  according  to  him,  are  the  following: 

1 .  To  have  cows  of  a  good  quality.  In  this  we  are  to 
attend  more  to  the  quantity  of  cream  which  the  milk 
of  a  cow  yields,  than  to  the  abfolute  quantity  of  milk  ; 
and  this  may  commonly  be  judged  of  from  the  thick- 
nefsofit.  The  fmaJl  Alderney  cows  (he  fays)  afford 
the  richeft  milk  hitherto  known  ;  though  there  are 
many  individuals  of  different  kinds  which  afford  much 
richer  milk  than  others;  and  thefe  ought  carefully  to  be 
iought  after,  that  a  good  breed  may  be  eftablifhed. 

2.  To  make  the  cows  yield  a  large  quantity  of  milk. 
For  this  purpofe  they  mult  have  plenty  of  food;  and  of 
all  other  kinds  the  Doctor  determines  grais  to  be  the 
belt;  and  that  grafs  which  fprings  up  fpontaneoully  on 
rich  dry  foils  to  be  the  belt  of  all.  He  is  of  opinion, 
however,  that  there  is  no  virtue  ino/^paftures,  as  many 
fuppofe,  more  than  in  new  ones;  and  he  allures  us,  that 
he  has  feen  much  richer- butter  made  from  the  milk  of 
cows  fed  upon  hay  from  clover  and  rye-grafs  in  the 
houfe,  than  fuch  as  had  liberty  to  range  in  olupafture. 
He  thinks,  however,,  that  the  cowsfhouldbe  permitted 
topaftureatpleafure  during  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
but  at  noon  fhould  be  taken  into  a  houfe,  and  lupplicd 
with  irefhfood.  If  abundantly  fed,  they  fhould  be 
milked  three  times  a  day  ;  and  as  great  care  ihould  be 
taken  that  this  operation  be  properly  performed,  only 
confidential  perions  ihould  be  employed.  He  fuppofes 
that  a  cow  well  fed,  will  give  as  much  milk  each 
time  when  milked  thrice,  as  when  milked  only  twice. 

5.  The  qualities  of  the  milk  itfeif.  Thefe  are  reduced 
by  our  author  to  the  following  aphorifms.  1.  Of  the 
milk  drawn  from  a  cow  at  any  time,  that  which  conies 
ftrft  is  always  thinneit,  and  continues  to  increafe  in 
thkknefs  to  the  very  lait  drop.  This,  as  well  as  ail 
the  fucceeding  ones,  are  proved  by  experiment;  andfo 
great  is  the  importance  of  attending  to  it,  that  "  the 
perfon  who,  by  bad  milking  ot  his  cows,  loofesbut 
half  a  pint  of  his  milk,  lofes,  in  facias  much  cream  as 
would  be  afforded  by  fix  or  eight  pints  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  lofes  beiides  that  part  of  the  cream  which  a- 
lone  can  give  richnefs  and  high  flavour  to  his  butter." 
2.  When  milk  throws  up  cream  to  the  furf  ace,  that 
portion  which  rifes  firft  will  be  thicker,  and  ot  better 
quality,  as  well  as  in  greater  quantity,  than  that  which 
rifes  in  a  fecond  equal  portion  of  time.  3.  Thick 
milk  throws  up  a  fmaller  quantity  of  cream  to  the 
furf  ace  than  fuch.  as  is  thinner  ;  but  that  creamis  of 
a  richer  quality.  If  water  be  added  to  that  thick 
milk,  it  will  afford  a  coafiderably  greater  quantity  of 
oream  than  before,  but  its  quality  is  at  the  fame  time 
greatly  debafed.  4.  Milk  when  carried  in  veilels  to 
any  diitance,  fo  as  to  fulfer  conliderable  agitation,  ne- 
ver throws  up  cream  fo  rich,  noi  in  fuch  quantity,  as 
if  the  fame  had  been  put  into  the  milk-pans  without 
any  agitation.  From  thefe  aphorifms,  the  following 
corollaries  are  deducible.     1.  The  cows  ought  always 

to 
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fummcr  and  warm  in  winter;  fothat  an  equal  tern-    Mar 
perature  may  be  preserved   throughout  the  year.     It  mentoJ  the 

ought  alfo  to  he  dry,  fo  as  to  admit  of  being  kept 
fwect  and  clean  at  all  times.  A  feparate  building 
mould  be  erected   for  the  purpofe,  near  a  cool  fpi 
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Manage-   to  be  milked  as  near  the  dairy  as  pofhble.     2.  The 

mentofthe  millc  of  different  cows  fhouid  be  kept  by  themfelvcs, 

>n   a^ry'     that  the  good  cows  may  be  diftiuguifhed  from  the  bad! 

3.  For  butter  of  a  very  fine  quality,  the  firft  drawn 

milk  ought  always  to  be  kept  feparate  horn  the  laft. 

Our  author  now  commends  the  method  tiled  by  the     or  running  water,  where  the  cows  may  have  eafy  ac* 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  where  every  cow  is  allowed     cefs  to  it,  and  where  it  is  not  liable  10  be  incommo- 
10  iuckle  her  own  calf.     The  calves  are  kept  in  an  in-     ded  by  itagnant  water.     The   apartment  where  the 
cloture  till  the  time  of  milking,  when  they  are  allow- 
ed to  come  to  the  door.     Each  calf  there  is  allowed  to 
fuck  its  dam  as  long  as  the  milk-maid  pleafes  ;   when 
it  is  driven  away,  and  the    woman    milks  the   re- 
mainder.    Thus  they  obtain  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 

milk,  but   of  exceeding  good  quality  ;    and   to   this 

practice  Dr    Anderfon  afcribes  the  richnefs  of  the 

Highland  butter,  which  i  s  ufually  attributed  to  the  old 

grafs  in  the  remote  glens  of  the  Highlands.    In  places 

where  the  practice  cannot  be  economically  followed, 

the  Doctor  recommends  to  keep  the  milk  which  comes 

firft,  and   that  which   comes  laft  feparate  from  each 

other.     The  former  might  be  fold  fweet,  or  made  into 

cheefe.  Another  ufe  our  author  mentions,  viz. 
Ufeful  pre-  <<  Take  common  fkimmed  milk  when,  it  begins  to 
paration  of  turn  four  .  pUt  [t  jnt0  an  Upright  churn  or  barrel  with 

one  of  its  ends  out,  or  any  other    convenient  veffel ; 

heat  fome  water,  and  pour  it  into  a  tub  that  is  large 

enough  to  contain  with  eafe  the  veffel  in  which  the 

milk  was  put.     Set  the  veifel  containing  the  milk  into 

the  hot  water,  and  let  it  remain  there  for  the  fpace 

of  one  night.     In  the  morning  it  will  be   found  that 

the  milk  hath  feparated  into  two  parts  ;  a  thick  cream 

like  fubftance  which  occupies  the   upper  part  of  the 

veifel,  and  a  thin,  ferous,  watery  part  that  remains 

in  the  bottom  :  draw  off"  the  thin  part  (called  here 

ivigg),  by  opening  a  flop-cock  placed  for  that  purpofe 

clofe  above  the  bottom,  and  referve  the  cream  for  ufe. 

Not  much  lefs  than   the  half  the  milk  is  thus  con- 
verted into  a  fort  of  cream,  which  when  well  made 

feems  to  be  as  rich  and  as  fat  as  real  cream  itfelf,  and 

is  only  diftinguifhable  from  that  by  its  fournefs.     It  is 

eaten  with  fugar,  and  efteemed  a  great  delicacy  ;  and 

ufually  fells  at  double  the  price  of  unfkimmed  milk." 

4.Belides  feparating  th  e  firft  from  the  laft  drawn  milk 
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milk  hands  mould  be  well  thatched,  have  thick  walls, 
and  a  ventilator  in  the  top  for  admitting  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  There  fhouid  alfo  be  an  apartment  with 
a  fire-place  and  cauldron,  for  thepurpofeof  fcaldingand 
cleaning  the  veflels.  The  Doctorisof  opinion,  thatihe 
temperature  of  from  50  to  55  degrees  is  the  molt  pro- 
per for  feparating  the  cream  from  the  milk,  and  by 
proper  means  this  might  ealily  be  kept  up,  or  nearly 
fo,  both  fummer  and  winter.  2io 

The  utenlils  of  the  dairy  fliould  be  all  made  ofW<>>den 
wood,  in  preference  either  to  lead,  copper,  or  even  ut«nfi'»pre- 
caft  iron.  Thefe  metals  are  all  very  ealily  foluble  in  fcra1 
acids  ;  the  folutions  of  the  two  firft  highly  poifonous  ;  tlnd'01"1" 
and  though  the  latter  isinnocent,  the  talte  of  it  might 
render  the  products  highly  difagreeable.  The  cream- 
ing dilhes,  when  properly  cleaned,  fweet,  and  cool, 
ought  to  be  filled  with  the  milk  as  foon  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow,  having  been  firft  carefully  ftrained 
through  a  cloth,  or  clofe  ftrainer  made  of  hair  or 
wire  :  the  Doctor  prefers  filver  wire  to  every  other.  The 
creaming  dimes  ought  never  to  exceed  three  inches 
in  depth  ;  but  they  may  be  fo  broad  as  to  contain  a 
gallon  or  a  gallon  and  an  half  ;  when  tilled  they  ought 
to  be  put  on  the  ihelves  of  the  milk-houfe,  and  remain 
there  until  the  cream  be  fully  feparated.  If  the 
fineft  butter  be  intended,  the  milk  ought  not  to  ftand 
above  fix  or  eight  hours,  but  for  ordinary  butter  it 
may  ftand  twelve  hours  or  more  ;  yet  if  the  dairy  be 
very  large,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cream  will  be  fepa- 
rated in  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  formaking  the  beft 
butter.  It  is  then  to  be  taken  off  as  nicely  aspoffible 
by  a  fkimming-difh,  without  lifting  any  of  the  milk  ; 
and  immediately  after  put  into  a  veifel  by  itfelf,  until  a 
proper  quantity  for  churning  be  collected.  A  firm, 
neat,  wooden  barrel  feems  well  adapted  for  this  pur- 


it  will  be  neceffary  alfo  to  take  nothing  but  the  cream     pofe,  open  at  one  end,  and  having  a  lid  fitted  to  clofi 


firft  feparated  from  the  beft  milk.  The  remainder  of 
the  milk  may  be  employed  either  in  making  cheefes, 
or  allowed  to  throw  up  cream  for  butter  of  an  inferior 
quality.  5.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  butter  of  the  very 
"beft  quality,  could  be  made  only  in  a  dairy  of  confi- 
derable  extent,  as  only  a  fmall  portion  of  the  milk  of 
each  cow  could  be  fet  apart  for  it.  6.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  butter  and  cheefe  can  be  made  in  a  con- 
fiftency  with  one  another  ;  the  beft  of  the  milk  being 
fet  apart  for  the  former,  and  the  worft  for  the  latter 


it.  A  cock  or  fpigot  ought  to  be  fixed  near  the  bot- 
tom, to  draw  offany  thin  or  ferous  part  which  may 
drain  from  the  cream  ;  the  inlide  oftheopening  fhouid 
be  covered  with  a  bit  of  fine  filver  wire  gauze,  in  or- 
der to  keep  back  the  cream  while  the  ferum  is  allow- 
ed to  pafs  :  and  the  barrel  (hould  be  inclined  a  little 
on  its  ftand,  to  allow  the  whole  to  run  off.  211 

The  Doctor  contradicts  the  opinion  that  very  fine  Cream 
butter  cannot  be  obtained,  except  from  cream  that  isougntto 

not  above  a  day  old.     On  the  contrary,  he  infills  that  J?c  kePc 

'  -  •  lome  time 
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But  as  perhaps  no  perfon  would  choofe  to  give  fuch     it  is  only  in  very  few  cafes  that  even  tolerably  good  bcforcitbe 

butter  can  be  obtained  from  cream  that  is  not  above  matje  irro 
one  day  old.  The  feparation  of  butter  from  cream  butter, 
only  takes  place  after  the  cream  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain decree  of  acidity.  If  it  be  agitated  before  that 
acidity  has  begun  to  take  place,  no  batter  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  agitation  mult  be  continued  till  the 
time  that  the  lournefs  is  produced  ;  after  which  the 
butter  begins  to  form.  "  In  fummcr,  while  the 
cliinature  is  warm,  the  heating  1  tay  be,  without  very 
much  difficulty,  continued  until  the   acidity    be  pro- 

5  E  2  duced 


a  price  for  the  very  beft  butter  as  would  indemnify 
the  fanner  for  his  trouble  and  expence,  it  may  be  fuf- 
ficient to  take  onlyjthe  firft  drawn  half  of  the  milk  for 
cheefe,  and  ufe  the  remainder  for  butter;  and  the 
cream  of  this,  even  though  allowed  to  ftand  till  it 
begins  to  turn  four,  will  always  yield  butter  of  a 
much  fuperior  quality  to  that  produced  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  proper- 
ties of  a  dairy.     The  milk-houfe  ought  to  be  cool  in 
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Manage-  duced,  fo  that  batter  may  be  got:  but  in  this  cafe 
mentofthe  thepr.  cefs  is  long  and  tedious  ;  and  the  butter  is  for 
•Dair5r*  the  moft  part  of  a  foft  confidence,  and  tough  and 
gluey  to  the  touch.  If  this  procefs  be  attempted 
during  the  cold  weather  in  winter,  butter  can  fcarceljr 
be  in  any  way  obtained,  unlefs  by  the  application  of 
fome  great  degree  of  heat,  which  fometimts  allifts  in 
producing  a  very  inferior  kind  of  butter,  white,  hard 
and  brittle,  and  almoft  unfit  for  any  .culinary  purpofe 
whatever.  The  judicious  farmer,  therefore,  will  not 
attempt  to  imitate  this  praclice,  but  will  allow  his 
cream  to  remain  in  the  vefTel  appropriated  for  keeping 
it,  until  it  has  acquired  the  proper  degree  of  acidity. 
There  is  no  rule  for  determining  how  long  it  is  to  be 
kept ;  but  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  a  very  great  la- 
titude is  allowable  in  this  cafe  ;  and  that  if  no  ferous 
matter  be  allowed  to  lodge  among  the  cream, it  may  be 
kept  good  for  making  butter  a  great  many  weeks. 

The  churn  in  which  butter  is  made  likewife  admits 
of  confiderable  diverfiry  ;  but  our  author  prefers  the 
old-fafhioned  upright  churn  to  all  others,  on  account  of 
its  being  more  eafily  cleaned.  The  labour,  when  the 
cream  is  properly  prepared,  he  thinks  very  trifling. 
Much  greater  nicety,  he  fays,  is  required  in  the  pro- 
cefs of  churning  than  moft  people  are  aware  of;  as  a 
few  hafty  and  irregular  ftrokes  will  render  butter  bad, 
which  otherwife  would  have  been  of  the  fineft  quali- 
ty. After  the  procefs  is  over,  the  whole  ought  to  be 
fcparated  from  the  milk,  and  put  into  a  clean  difh  ; 
the  infide  of  which,  if  made  of  WGod,  ought  to  be  well 
rubbed  with  common  fait,  to  prevent  the  butter  from 
adhering  to  it.  The  butter  Ihould  be  preffed  and  work- 
ed with  a  flat  wooden  ladle  or  Ikimming  difli,  having 
a  fhort  handle,  fo  as  to  force  out  all  the  milk  that  was 
lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  mafs.  This  operation 
requires  a  confiderable  degree  of  ftrength  as  well  as 
dexterity  ;  but  our  author  condemns  the  beating  up  of 
the  butter  with  the  hand  as  t(  an  indelicate  and  bar- 
barous praclice."  In  like  manner  he  condemns  the 
ought  not  employing  of  cold  water  in  this  operation,  to  wajh  the 
to  be  put  butter  as  it  is  called.  Thus,  he  fays,  the  quality  of 
into  water.  jt  js  tJebafed  in  an  aftonifhing  degree.  If  it  is  too  foft,  it 
may  be  put  into  fmail  veflels,  and  thefe  allowed  to 
fwim  in  a  tub  of  cold  water ;  but  the  water  ought  ne- 
ver to  touch  the  butfcr.  The  beating  ihould  be  con- 
tinued till  the  milk  be  thoroughly  ieparated,  but  not  till 
the  butter  become  tough  and  gluey;  and  after  this  is 
completely  done,  it  is  next  to  be  falted.  The  velfel 
into  which  it  is  to  be  put  muft  be  well  feafoned 
with  boiling  water  feveral  times  poured  into  it  ; 
the  infide  is  to  be  rubbed  over  with  common  fait, 
and  a  little  melted  butter  poured  into  the  cavity  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  fides,  fo  as  to  make  it  even 
with  the  bottom ;  and  it  is  then  fit  for  receiving  the 
batter.  Inftesd  of  common  fait  alone,  the  EXodor  re- 
commends the  following  convpoiiuon.  "  Take  of  fu- 
garone  part,  of  nitre  one  part,  and  of  the  beft  Spanifh 
preferying.  great  fait  two  parts.  Beat  the  whole  into  a  fine  powder, 
batter.  mjx  t}iem  we|i  together,  and  put  them  by  for  rife. 
One  ounce  of  this  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  a 
pound  of  butter  as  foon  as  it  is  freed  from  the  milk, 
and  then  immediately  put  into  the  veffel  deiigned  to 
hold  it;  after  which  it  muft  be  prelled  fo  clofe  as  to 
leave,  no  air  holes ;  the  furface  is  to  be  fmooihed  and 
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covered  with  a  piece  of  linen,  and  over  that  a  piece  of  Manage- 
wet  parchment;  or  in  defect  of  this  laft,  fine  linen  »"«n  at  the 
that  lias  been  dipped  in  melted  butler,  exactly  fitted  t  Da"y- 
to  the  edgesof  the  veffel  all  round, in  order  to  exclude 
the  air  as  much  as  poflible.  When  quite  full,  the  calk 
is  to  be  covered  in  like  manner,  and  a  little  melted 
butter  put  round  the  edges,  in  order  to  fill  up  effec- 
tually every  cranny,  and  totally  to  exclude  the  air. 
"  If  all  this  (fays  the  Doctor)  be  carefully  done,  the 
butter  may  be  kept  perfectly  ibund  in  this  climate  for 
many  years.  How  many  years  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I 
have  feen  it  two  years  old,  and  in  every  refpect  as 
fweet  and  found  as  when  only  a  month  old.  It  de- 
ferves  to  be  remarked,  that  butter  cured  in  this  man- 
ner does  not  tafte  well  till  it  has  flood  at  leaft  a  fort- 
night after  being  falted  ;  but  after  that  period  is  elap- 
fed,  it  eats  with  a  rich  marrowy  tafte  that  no  other  but- 
ter ever  acquires;  and  it  taftes  fo  little  of  fait,  that  a 
perfon  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  eat  butter  cured 
with  common  fait  only,  would  not  imagine  it  had  got 
one-fourth  partof  thefaltneceifary  to  preferve  it."  Our 
author  is  of  opinion,  that  ftrong  brine  may  be  ufeful 
to  pour  upon  the  furface  during  the  time  it  is  ufing, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  preferve  it  from  the 
air,  and  to  avoid  rancidity.  %1S 

As  butter  contains  a  quantity  of  mucilaginous  mat-  To  prepare 
ter  much  more  putrefcible  than  the  pure  oily  part,  our  butter  for 
author  recommends  the  purifying  it  from  this  muci-  ftndingt<> 
lage,  by  melting  in  a  conical  veffel,  in  which  the  muci-  w^m  clt" 
lage  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  the  pure  oily  part  fwim- 
ming  at  top.    This  will  be  ufeful  when  butter  i  s  to  be 
fent  a  long  voyage  to  warm  climates,  as  the  pure  part 
will  keep  much   better  than  when  mixed  with  the       ai6 
other.     Ke  proposes  another  method  of  preferving  Preferred 
butter,  viz.  by  mixing  it  with  honey,  which  is  very    ^  ^oney. 
antifeptic,  and  mixes  intimately  with  the  butter.  Thus 
mixed,  it  eats  very  pleafantly,  and  may  perhaps  be 
fuccefsfully  ufed  with  a  medicinal  intention.  217 

The  other  grand  object,  of  the  dairy  is  cheefe-  Making  of 
making,  which  in  fome  counties  of  England  becomes  cheefe. 
a  very  confiderable  article.  In  this  the  fame  precau- 
tion is  to  be  obferved  as  with  regard  to  butter  ;  viz. 
the  milk  ought  not  to  be  agitated  by  carrying  to  any 
diftance  nor  ought  the  cows  to  be  violently  driven 
before  they  are  milked,  which  reduces  the  milk  almoft 
to  the  fame  ftate  as  if  agitated  in  a  barrel  or  churn. 
To  this  caule  Mr  Twamley,  who  has  written  a  treatife 
upon  dairy  management,  attributes  the  great  difficulty 
fometimes  met  with  in  making  the  milk  coagulate  ; 
four  or  five  hours  being  fometimes  neceflary  inftead  of 
one  (the  ufual  time  employed);  and  even  after  all,  the 
curd  will  be  of  fitch  a  foft  nature,  that  the  cheefe  will 
fwell,  puff  up,  and  rent  in  innumerable  places  without 
ever  coming  to  that  folid  confiftence  which  it  ought 
to  have.  As  this  frequently  happens  in  confequence 
of  heat,  Mr  Twamley,  advifes  to  mix  a  little  cold 
fpring- water  with  the  milk.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to 
put  in  more  runnet  when  the  curd  appears  difficult  to 
be  formed;  for  this,  after  having  once  formed  the  curd 
by  the  ufe  of  a  certain  quantity,  will  diflblve  it  again 
by  the  addition  of  more.  aij 

The  moft  common  defects  of  cheefe  are  its  appear-  General 
ing  when  cut  full,  of  fmall  holes  called  eyes;  its  puffing  defects  o£ 
up,  cracking,  and  pouring  out  quantities  of  thin  ferous  cheefe, 

liquor;. 
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Manage-  liquor ;  becoming  afterwards  rotten  and  full  of  mag- 
mentofthe  g0ts  in  thofc  places  from  which  the  liquo.  iiftied.  All 
t  ■Da'1T-  this,  according  to  our  author,  proceeds  from  the  for- 
mation of  a  fubftance  called  by  him//;/>  card,  a  kindof 
half  coagulnm,  incapable  of  a  thorough  union  with  the 
true  curd,  and  which  when  broken  into  very  fnlall  bits 
produces  eyes ;  but  if  in  larger  pieces,  occafions  thole 
rents  and  cracks  in  the  cheefe  already  mentioned  :  for 
.though  this  kind  of  curd  retains  its  coagulated  nature 
forfome  time,  it  always  foonner  or  later  dilfolves  inio 
a  ferous  liquid.  This  kind  of  curd  may  be  produced 
i.  by  tiling  the  milk  too  hot.  2.  By  bad  runnet. 
3.  By  not  allowing  the  curd  a  proper  time  to  form. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  remedied  by  the  ufe  of  cold  water, 
which  our  author  lays  is  fo  far  from  being  detrimental 
to  the  quality  of  the  cheele,  that  it  really  promotes 
the  action  of  the  runnet  upon  the  milk.  The  fecond 
viz,  a  knowledge  of  good  from  bad  runnet,  can  only 
be  acquired  by  long  practice,  and  no  particular  direc- 
tions can  be  giv«i,  farther  than  that  the  utmoft  care 
119  mull  be  taken,  that  it  have  no  putrid  tendency,  nor 
Of  prepar-  any  rancidity  from  too  great  heat  in  drying.  The 
icg  runnet.  only  rule  that  can  be  given,  for  its  preparation  is  to 
take  out  the  maw  of  a  calf  which  has  fed  entirely  upon 
milk  ;  after  it  is  cold,  fwill  it  a  little  in  water  ;  rub  it 
well  with  ialt  ;  then  fill  it  with  the  fame  and  after- 
wards cover  it.  Some  cut  them  open  and  fpread  them 
in  fait,  putting  them  in  layers  above  one  another,  let- 
ting them  continue  in  the  brine  they  produce,  fome- 
times  flirringor  turning  them  for  four,  fix,  or  nine 
months ;  after  which  they  are  opened  to  dry,  ftretch- 
cd  out  upon  flicks  or  fplints.  They  may  be  ufed  im- 
mediately after  being  dried,  though  it  is  reckoned  belt 
to  keep  them  till  they  be  a  year  old  before  they  are 
ufed.  The  beft  method  of  making  ihe  runnet  from 
the  Ikins,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  following  ; 
*<  Take  pure  fpring- water,  in  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  runnet  you  intend  to  make :  it  is  thought  beft 
by  fome  two  Ikins  to  a  gallon  of  water  ;  boil  the  wa- 
ter, which  makes  it  fofter  or  more  pure;  make  it 
with  lalt  into  brine  that  will  fwim  an  egg  ;  then  let  it 
ftand  till  the  heat  is  gone  off  to  about  the  heat  of 
blood- warm  ;  then  put  your  maw-  fkin  in,  either  cut 
in  pieces  or  whole;  the  iormer  I  lhould  imagine  belt 
or  molt  convenient ;  letting  it  lteep  24  hours,  after 
Which  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  Such  quantity  as  is 
judged  neceffary  mufUhcn  be  put  into  the  milk  ;  about 
a  tea  cupful  being  neceffary  for  ten  cowsmilk  ;  though 
in  this  refpect  very  particular  directions  cannot  be 
given." 

In  the  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Hazard  gives  the  following 
receipt  for  making  runnet.  "  When  the  maw  flan  is 
well  prepared  and  fit  for  the  purpofe,  three  pints  or 
two  quarts  of  foft  water,  clean  and  fweet,  mould  be 
mixed  with  fait,  wherein  lhould  be  put  fweet  brier, 
rofc-leaves  and  flowers,  cinamon  mace,  cloves,  mace, 
and  in  fhort  almoft  every  fort  of  fpice  and  aromatic 
that  can  be  procured;  and  if  thefe  are  put  into  two 
quarts  of  water,  they  mult  boil  get  tly  till  the  liquor 
is  reduced  to  three  pints,  raid  care  lhould  be  taken  that 
this  liquid  is  not  fmoked  ;  it  u  ould  be  ftraincd  clear 
from  the  fpices,&c.  and  when  found  not  to  be  warm- 
er than  milk  from  the  cow,  it  fhould  be  poured  upon 
the  veil  or  maw  ;  a  lemon  may  then  be  lliced  into  it, 
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when  it   may  remain  a  day  or  two;    after  which  it  Manage- 
lhould  be  {trained  a^ain  a. id  poj  huoa  b  >ttle,  v.-. .ere  it  n>c:u   t  the 
veil  corked  ii  will   keep  goud  for  twelve    >.;  11  llis  or     L>air>- 
mo:e  ;  it  will  faiell  like  a  pcriuine,  and  a  fu  :ii  q  ian- 
tity  of  it  will  urn  the  milk  and  give  Lhe  cnecfe    a 
plcaiing  flavour."     He  adds  that  ii  the  veil  or  inaw 
be  faked  and  dried  for  a  week  or  two  near  the  rirc,  it 
will  do  for  the  purpofe  again  almoft  as  well  as  before.       22I 

In  the  making  of  cheefe,  fuppoling  the  run.iet    to  particular 
be  of  a  good  quality,  the  following  particulars  mult  to  be  ob- 
be  obferved  ;  I.  ]  he  proper  degree  of  heat.     This  ferved  in 
ought  to  be  what  is  called  milk-warm,  or  "  a   few  mjkm«  of 
degrees  removed  from  coolnefs,"    according  to  Mr  checf<- 
Twamlcy  ;  conliderably  below  the  heat  of  milk  taken 
from  the   cow.     If  too  hot,  it  may   be  reduced    to 
a    proper    temperature    by    cold  water,  as  already 
mentioned.      2.  The  time    allowed    for  the  ruunet 
to   take  effect:.      This  our  author    ebferves,    on;rlu 
never  to  be  lefs  than  an  hour  and  a  half.    Theprocefs 
may  be  accelerated,  particularly  by  putting  fait  to  the 
milk  before  the  runnet  is  added.     Mr  Twamlcy   ad- 
vifes  two  handfuls  to  ten  or  twelve  cows  milk  ;  but  he 
affures  us,  that  no  bad  confequence  can  follow  from 
the  curd  being  formed  ever  fofoon;  as  it  then  only 
becomes  more  folid  and  fit  for  making  cheefe  of  a  pro- 
per quality.     3.  To  prevent  any  difficulty  in  fepara. 
ting  the  curd  from  the  whey,  prepare  a  long  cheefe 
knife  from  lath  ;  one  edge  being  lharpened  to  cut  the 
curd  acrofs  from  lop  to  bottom  in  the  tub,  croiiing  it 
with  lines  checkerwife ;  by  which  means  the  whey 
rifes  through  the  vacancies  made  by  the  knife,  and  the 
curd  finks  with  much  more  eafe.     A  fieve  has  alfo. 
been  ufed  with  fuccefs,  in  order  to  feparate  the  whey 
perfectly  from  the  curd.     4.  Having  got  the  curd  all 
firm  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  take  the  whey  from  it;, 
let  it  ftand  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  drain  before  you- 
put  it  into  the  vat  to  breakit.     If  any  bits  of  flip-curd 
fwim  among  the  whey,  pour  it  all  off  together  rather 
than  put  it  among  the  cheefe,  for  the  reafons  already 
given.     Some  dairy-women  allow  the  curd  to  Hand 
for  two  hours ;  by  which  time  it  is  become  of  fo  firm 
a  nature,  that  no  breaking  is  neceffary;  they  have  only 
to  cut  it  in  llices,  put  it  into  the  vat  and  work  it  well 
by  fqueezing   thoroughly  to  make   it  lit  clofe  ;  then 
put  it  into  the  prefs.     Our  author,  however,  approves 
more  of  the  method  of  breaking  the  curd,  as  lei's  apt 
to  make  the  cheefe  hard  and  horny.     5.  When  the 
whey  is  of  a  white  colour,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the 
curd'has  notfubiided  ;  hut  if  the  method  juflt  now  laid 
down  be  followed,  the  whey  will  always  be  of  a  green, 
colour;  indeed  this  colour  of  the  whey  isalways  a  cer- 
tain criterion  of  the  card  having  been  properly  mana- 
ged.   6.  The  beft  method  of  preventing  cheefe  rrora 
heaving, is  to  avoid  making  the  runnet  too  itro:ig,to  take 
cire  that  it  be  clean,  and  not  tainted;  to  be  certain  that 
the  curd  is  fully  come,  and  not  to  ftir  it  before  the  air  has, 
had  time  to  efcape;  a  quantity  of  air  being  always  dif- 
charged  in  this  as  in  many  other  chemical  p.ocefics. 
7.  cheefe  is  very  apt  to  fplit  in  confequence  of  being 
"  faked  within," efpecially  when  the  vat  is  about  half 
filled.     In  this  cafe  the  curd  though  feparatcd  only  in 
a  fmall  degree  by  the  fait,  i^ver  clofes  or  joins  as  it 
ought  to  uo.    Mr  Twamlcy  prefers  faking  in  the  milk 
greatly  to  this  method.     S.  Dry  cracks  in  cheefe  are 
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generally  produced  by  keeping  curd  from  one  meal  to     it  certainly  furpafles  them  in  flavour  and  pleafantnefs,  Fruit  Li- 


another,  and  letting  the  firft  become  too  ftiffand  hard 
before  it  is  mixed  with  the  other.  9.  Curdly  or 
wrinkle-coated  cheefe  is  caufed  by  four  milk.  Cheefe 
made  of  cold  milk  is  apt  to  be  hard,  or  to  break  and 
fly  before  the  knife.  10.  Such  coated  cheefe  is  caufed 
by  being  made  too  cold,  as  cheefe  that  is  made  in  win- 
ter or  late  in  autumn  is  apt  to  be,  unlefs  laid  in  a 
warm  room  after  it  is  made. 

Cheefe  is  of  very  different  quality,  according  to  the 
milk  from  which  it  is  made ;  Thus,  iuGloucefteiihire, 
what  is  called  the  fecottd  or  two-meal  cheefe,  is  made 
from  one  meal  of  new  milk  and  one  of  flammed  or  old 
milk,  having  the  cream  taken  away.  Skimmed  cheefe 
oxfiet  milk  cheefe,  is  made  entirely  from  flammed  milk 
the  cream  having  been  taken  off  to  make  butter.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  Suffolk  cheefe,  and  is  much  ufed  at 
lea  ;  being  lefs  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  heat  of  warm 
climates  than  the  other  kinds.  A  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence, however,  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  quality  of  it, 
which  our  author  fuppofes  to  arife  chiefly  from  greater 
care  being  taken  in  fome  places  than  in  others. 


as  much  as  it  excels  them  in  wholefomenefs  and  cheap-      quors. 
nefs.     But  rarely  do  we  meet  with  perry  or  cyder  of*       u       ' 
this  fuperior  quality.     For  what  is  generally  fold  by 
dealers  and  inn-keepers  is  a  poor,  meagre,  vapid  li- 
quor, prone  to  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  of  courfe       244 
very  injurious  to  the  conftitution.     Is  it  not  very  mor-  Art  ofma- 
tifying,  after  the  experience    of  fo  many  centuries,  k">g  them 
that  the  art  of  preparing  thole  ancient  Britiih  liquors  not7^. 
lhould  ftillbefoimperfectlyunderftood  as  yet  tofeemtoj^deritood. 
be  in  its  very  infancy  ? — That  throughout  the  princi- 
pal cyder  diftricts,  the  practice  lhould  flill  reft  on  the 
molt  vague  indeterminate  principles,  and  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  liquor  lhould  depend  rather  on  a  lucky 
random  hit,  than  on  good  management  !  Yet  fuch  ap- 
pears to  be  really  thexafe  even  among  the  moil  expe- 
rienced cyder-makers  of  Hereford lliire  and  Gloucef- 
terfhire. 

JVir  Marlhall,  that  nice  obferver  of  rural  affairs,  in 
his  late  tour*  through   thofe  counties  (exprefsly  un- *  Sural E- 
dertaken  for  the  purpofe    of  inquiry  on  this  fubject),  con.ofGlou- 
informs  us,  that  fcarccly  two  of  thefe  profeflional    ar-  c_ffirJk'r$> 


- 
Slip  coat  or  foft  cheefe  is  made  entirely  of  flip-curd,     tills  are  agreed  as  to  the  management  of  fome  of  the  "■  p'  3 
and  diflblves  into  a  kind  of  creamy  liquor  which  is  a     more  eflential  parts  of  the  procefs.    That  palpable  er-  Error/ 
demonftration   of  the  nature  of  this   curd   as  already     rors are  committed  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  ga-  pointed 
mentioned.     It  is  commonly  computed,  that  as   much     thering  the  fruit — in  bying  it  up — in  neglecting   to  out. 
milk  is  required  to  make  one  pound  of  butter  as  two     feparate  the  unfound — and  to  grind  properly  the  rinds 
of  cheefe  :  and  even  more  where  the  land  is  poor,  and     and  kernels,    &c.     That  the  method   of  conducting 

the  vinous  fermentation,  the  moll  critical  part  of  the 
operation,  and  which  itamps  the  future  value  of  the 
liquor,  is-by  no  means  afcertained  :  While  fome  pro- 
mote the  fermentation  in  a  fpacious  open  vat,  others 
reprefs  it  by  inclofing  the  liquor  in  a  hoglhead,  or 


the  paftures  afford  but  little  cream. — For  further par- 
culars  with  regard  to  thefe  two  commodities,  fee  the 
articles  Butter  and  Cheese. 
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flrive  to  prevent  it  altogether.     That  no  determinate 


These,  as  objects  of  Eritifli  hufbandry,  are  prin-     point  of  temperature  is  regarded,  and  that  the  ufe  of 


cipally  two,   Cycler  andPerry  ;  the  manufacturing  of    the  thermometer  is  unknown  or  neglected.  That  they 
which  forms  a  capital  branch  in  the  fruit  counties, 
and  of  which  the  improvement  mult  be   coniidered 


Excellence 
of  cyder 
and  perry. 


as  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  but  particu- 
larly fo  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diftricts  where  thefe 
liquors  conititute  their  common  beverage. 


are  as  little  coniiftent  as  to  the  time  of  racking  off  ; 
and  whether  this  ought  to  be  done  only  once,  or  five  or 
fix  times  repeated.  That  for  fining  down  the  liquor, 
many  have  recourfe  to  that  odious  article,  bullock's 
blood,  when  the  intention  might  be  much  better  an- 


Cyder  and  perry,  when  genuine  and  in  high  per-  fwered  by  whites  of  eggs  or  iiinglafs.  And,  finally, 
fection,  are  excellent  vinous  liquors,  and  are  cer-  that  the  capricious  tafte  of  particular  cuftomers  is  ge- 
tainly  far  more  wholefome  than  many  others  which  nerally  confulted  rather  than  the  real  excellence  of 
at  prefent  are  in  much  higher  eltimation.  When  the  liquor;  and  confequently  that  a  very  imperfect  li- 
the mult  is  prepared  from  the  choiceft  fruit,  and  un-  quor  is  often  vended,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  price, 
dergoes  the  exact  degree  of  vinous  fermentation  re-  to  difgrace  the  vender,  and  to  bring  the  ufe  of  cyder 
quiiitetoits  perfection,   the   acid  and  the  fweet   are  and  perry  into  difrepute. 


fo  admirably  blended  with  the  aqueous,  oily,  and  fpi- 
ritous  principles,  and  the  whole  fo  imbued  with  the 
grateful  flavour  of  the  rinds,  and  the  agreeable  aro- 
matic bitter  of  the  kernels,  that  it  allumes  a  new  cha- 


The  art  of  making  vinous  liquors  is  a  curious  chemi- 
cal procefs;  and  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on  a  dex- 
terous management  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  be- 
fides  a  clofe  attention  to  fundry  minute  circumftances, 


racter ;  grows  lively,  fparkling,  and  exhilarating ;  and  the  theory  of  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  fully  underltood 
when  completely  mellowed  by  time,  the  liquor  becomes  by  theableltchemilts.  Can  we  longer  wonder  then  that 
at  once  highly  delicious  to  the  palate,  and  congenial     fo  many  errors  lhould  be  committed  by  illiterate  cyder- 


to  the  conftitution  ;  fuperior  in  every  refpect  to  molt 

other  Engliih  wines,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  many 

f  Bath  Pa-  of  the  belt  foreign  wines.  Such  (fl*ys  Dr  Fothergill  f) 

pers,  vol.  v.  would  it  be  pronounced  by  all  competent  judges,  were 

P- 343>        it  not  for  ihe  popular  prejudice  annexed  to  it  as  a  cheap 


makers,  totally  unverfed  in  the  firft  principles  of  rhe 
chemical  art  ?  Some  few,  indeed,  more  enlightened 
than  their  brethren,  and  lefs  bigotted  to  their  own 
opinions,  by  dint  of  obfervation  ftrike  out  improve- 
ments, and  produce  every  now  and  then  a  liquor  of 


home-brewed  liquor,and  confequently  within  the  reach  fuperior  quality,  though  perhaps  far  lhort  of  excel- 
of  the  vulgar.  To  compare  fuch  a  liquor  with  the  lence,  yet  ftill  fufficient  to  fhow  what  might  poffibly 
foreign  fiery  fophifticated  mixtures  often  imported  un.  be  accomplished  by  a  feries  of  new  experiments  con- 
der  the  name  of  wines,  would  be  to  degrade  it ;  for     ducted  on  philofophical  principles.     This  might  lead 

to 
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to  fuccefTive  improvements,  till  at  length  oar  Engliih 
fruit-liquors  might  be  carried  to  a  pitch  of  perfection 
hitherto  unknown,  by  which  the  demand,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  would  foon  be  enlarged,  the  prices 
augmented  according  to  the  quality,  the  value  of 
cftates,  increafed,  and  the  health  and  profperity  of 
thefc  counties  proportionably  advanced.  This  might 
alfo  help  to  point  out  a  method  of  correcting  the 
imperfections  ofthefe  liquors;  and  of  meliorating 
th 

effectual  means  than  are  now  practiced  ;  and 
nothing  can  fully  compenfate  the  defect  of  fun- 
fhine  in  maturing  the  faccharine  juices  in  unfavour- 
able feafons,  yet  probably  fuch  liquor  might,  with- 
out the  dangerous  and  expenfive  method  of  boiling  in 
a  copper  veffel,  admit  of  conlidt  table  improvement  by     of  fuch  a  Jize,  that  the  horfe  may  have  a  pathof  three 


tained,  and  the  ftone  kept  perfectly  upright.  There 
ought  alfo  to  be  fixed  on  the  inner  arm  of  the  axis, 
about  a  foot  from  the  runner,  a  cogged  wheel  work- 
ing in  a  circle  of  cogs,  fixed  upon  tlie  bed  of  the  mill. 
The  ufe  ofthefe  is  to  prevent  the  runner  from  Aiding, 
which  it  is  apt  to  do  when  the  mill  is  full  ;  it  likcwife 
makes  the  work  more  eafy  for  the  horfe.  Thcfe 
wheels  ought  to  be  made  with  great  exactnefs.  Mr 
Marlhall  obferves,  that  it  is  an  error  to  make  the  horfe 
ofe  of  a  weak  meagre  quality,  by  fafer  and  more     draw  by  traces  :  "  The  acting  point  of  draught  (fays 

he),  the  horfe's  fhoulder,  ought,  for  various reafons,  to 
be  applied  immediately  at  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the 
axis;  not  two  or  three  yards  before  it;  perhaps  of  a 
fmall  mill,  near  one  fourth  of  its  circumference." 
The  building  in  which  the  mill  isinclofcd  ought  ;obe 
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the  addition  of  barm  or  other  fuitable  ferment,  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  practice  of  the  the  cyder  diitricts;  or 
perhaps  rather  by  a  portion  of  rich  mult,  or  fome 
wholefome  fweet,  ashoney,  fugar-candy,  or  even  mo- 
biles, added  in  due  proportion,  previousto  the  fermen- 
tation. In  fa£t,  it  appears  from  alate  publication  \,  that 
the  Germans  are  known  to  meliorate  their  thin  harfh 
wines  by  an  addition  of  concentrated  mult,  not  by 
evaporation,  but  by  freezing.  By  this  limple  procefs 
they  are  made  to  emulate  good  French  wines  ;aprac- 
lice  worthy  of  imitation,  efpecially  in  the  northern  cli- 
mates. 


feet  wide  betwixt  the  mill  and  the  walls,  fo  that  a 
middling-fized  mill,  with  its  horfc-path,  takes  up  a 
fpace  of  14  or  15  feet  every  way.  The  whole  dimen- 
fions  of  the  mill-houfe,  according  to  our  author,  to 
render  it  any  way  convenient,  are  24  feet  by  20  :  it 
ought  to  have  a  floor  thrown  over  it  at  the  height  of 
feven  feet  ;  with  a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  front, 
and  a  window  oppofite,  with  the  mill  on  one  fide 
and  the  prefs  on  the  other  lide  of  the  window.  The 
latter  mult  be  as  near  the  mill  as  convenience  willal- 
low,  for  the  more  eafy  conveying  the  ground  fruit 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  prefs, of  which  the 
principle  will  be  underftood  from  the  figure,  has  its  bed 
or  bottom  about  five  feet  fquare.  This  ought  to  be 
made  entirely  either  of  wood  or  ftone  ;  the  practice 
of  covering  it  with  lead  being  now  univerfally  known 
to  be  pernicious.  It  has  a  channel  cut  a  few  inches 
within  its  outer  edges,  to  catch  the  liquor  as  it  is  ex- 
preffed,  and  convey  it  to  a  lip  formed  by  a  projection 
on  that  lide  of  the  bed  oppolite  to  the  mill;  having 
under  it  a  ftone  trough  or  wooden  velTel,  funk  with- 
milVand"    diameter,  running  on  its  edge  in  a  circular  ftone  trough,     in  the  ground,  when  the  bed  is  fixed  low,  to  receive  it 


Cyder,  as  is  well  known,  is  made  from  apples,  and 
Perry  from  pears  only.  The  general  method  of  prepa- 
ringboththefe  liquors  is  very  much  the  fame  ;  and  under 
the  article  Cyder  a  defcription  is  given  ofthewayin 
which  thofe  fruitsaregathered,  ground,  andprefled.  The 
mill  is  not  effentially  different  from  that  of  a  common 
Defcription  tanner's  mill  for  grinding  bark.  It  coniiftsofa  mill* 
o  a  cyder    ftone  from  two  and  an  half  to  four  feet  and  an  half  in 


mill-houfe.  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  thicknefs,  and  from  one 
to  two  tuns  in  weight.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  in 
which  this  ftone  runs  is  fomewhat  wider  than  the 
thicknefs  of  the  ftone  itfelf ;  theinner  fid  e  of  the  groove 
rifes  perpendicularly,  but  the  outer  fpreads  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  top  of  the  trough  fix  or  eight 
inches  wider  than  the  bottom  ;  by  which  means  there 
is  room  for  the  ftone  to  run  freely,  and  likewife  for 
putting  in  the  fruit,  and  ftirring  it  up  while  grinding. 
The  bed  of  amiddle-fized  mill  is  about  9  feet,  fome 
IO,  and  fome  12  ;  the  whole  being  compofed  of  two, 
three,  or  four  ftones  cramped  together,  and  finilhed 
after  being  cramped  in  this  manner.  The  belt  ftones  are 
found  in  the  foreft  of  Dean ;  generally  a  dark,  reddilh 
gricftone,  not  calcareous  ;  for  if  it  were  of  a  calcareous 
quality,  the  acid  juice  of  the  fruits  would  act  upon 
it  and  fpoil  the  liquor:  a  clean-grained  grindfrone 
grit  is  the  fitteft  for  the  purpofe.  The  runner  is  mo- 
ved by  means  of  an  axle  palfing  through  the  centre, 
with  a  long  arm  reaching  without  the  bed  of  the  mil!, 
for  a  horfe  to  draw  by  ;  on  the  other  lide  is  a  ihorter 
arm  pafTmg  through  the  centre  of  the  ftone,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  figure.  An  iron  bolt,  with  a  large  head, 
pafTes  through  an  eye,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fwivel 
on  which  the  ftone  turns,  into  the  end  of  the  inner 
arm  of  the  axis ;  and  thus  the  double  motion  of  it  is  ob- 


The  prefs  is  worked  with  levers  of  differentlengths ; 
firit  a  lhort,  and  then  a  moderately  long  one,  both 
worked  by  hand  ;  and  laftly,  a  bar  eight  or  nine  feet 
long  worked  by  a  capftane  or  windlafs.  The  cxpence 
of  fitting  up  a  mill-houfe  is  not  very  great.  Mr 
Marlhall  computes  it  from  20I.  to  25I.  and,  on 
a  fmall  fcale,  from  iol.  to  15I.  though  much  depends 
on  the  diftance  and  carriage  of  the  ftone :  when  once 
fitted  up,  it  Will  hit  many  years. 

The  making  of  the  fruit-liquors  under  confidcra- 
tion  requires  an  attention  to  the  following  parti- 
culars. I.  The  fruit.  II.  The  grinding.  Ill.Pref- 
fing.  IV.  Fermenting.  V.  Correcting.  VI.  Laying 
up.°  VII.  Bottling;  each  of  which  heads  is  fubdi- 
vided  iatofeveral  others. 

I.  In  the  management  c/7/^ />/«/,  the  followingpar- 
ticulars  are  to  be  conlidered. 

1.  The  time  of  gathering  ;  which  varies  according 
to  the  nature  vof  the  fruit.  The  early  pears  are  fit 
for  the  mill  in  September;  but  few  apples  arc 
ready  for  gathering  before  Michaelmas  ;  though,  by 
reafon  ofaccidentalcircumftances,  they  are  frequently 
manufactured  before  that  time.  For  fale  cyder, 
and  keeping  drink,  they  are  fuffered  to  hang  upon 
the  trees  till  fully  ripe;    and  the  middle  ofOcto. 
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ber  is  generally  looked  upon  to  be  a  proper  time  for  ga- 
thering tlieftire  apple.  The  criterion  of  a  due  degree 
of  ripenefsis  the  fruit  falling  from,  the  tree  :  and  toforce 
it  away  before  that  time,  in  Mr  Marihall's  opinion,  is 
robbing  it  offomeofks  molt  valuable  particles.  "  The 
harvefling  of  fruit  (fays  he)  is  widely  different  in  this 
refpect  from  the  harvefling  of  grain  ;  which  has  the  en- 
tire plant  to  feed  it  after  its  feparation  from  the  foil  ; 
while  fruit,  after  it  is  fevered  from  the  tree,  is  cut  off' 
from  all  poffibility  of  a  further  fupply  of  nourifhment ; 
and  akhoughit  may  have  reach  edits  wonted  fize,fome 
of  its  more  effential  particles  are  undoubtedly  left  be- 
hind in  the  tree."  Sometimes,  however,  the  fruits 
which  are  late  in  ripening  are  apt  to  hang  on  the  tree 
Until  fpoiled  by  frofls  ;  though  weak  watery  fruits  feem 
to  be  moll  injured  in  this  manner  ;  and  Mr  Marlhall  re- 
lates an  inflance  of  very  fine  liquor  being  made  from 
golden  pippens,  after  the  fruit  had  been  frozen  as  hard 
as  ice. 

2.  The  method  of  gathering.  This,  as  generally 
practifed,is  directly  contrary  to  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Mr  Marfhall,  viz.  beating  them  down  with  long 
/lender  poles.  An  evident  difadvantage  of  this  method 
is,  that  the  fruit  is  of  unequal  ripenefs ;  for  the  apples 
on  the  fame  trees  will  differ  many  days,  perhaps  even 
weeks,  in  their  time  of  coming  to  perfection  ;  whence 
fome  partof  the  richnefs  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be 
effectually  and  irremediably  cut  off".  Nor  is  this  the 
only  evil  to  be  dreaded  ;  for  as  every  thing  depends  on 
the  fermentation  it  has  to  undergo,  if  this  be  interrupt- 
ed, or  rendered  complex  by  a  mixture  of  ripe  and  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  the  liquor  be  not  in  the  firft  in.flance 
fufficiently  purged  from  its  feculencies,  it  is  difficult  to 
clear  the  liquor  afterwards.  The  former  defect  the  cy- 
der makers  attempt  to  remedy  by  a  mixture  of  brown 
fugarand  brandy,  and  thelatter  by  bullock's  blood  and 
brimftone  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  can  be -expected  to  an1 
fwer  the  purpofe  very  effectually.  The  bell  method  of 
avoiding  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  an  unequal 
ripening  of  the  fruit  is  to  go  over  the  trees  twice,  once 
with  a  hook,  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  fpontane* 
oufly  ;  the  fecond  time,  when  the  latter  are  fufficiently 
ripened,  or  when  the  winter  is  likely  to  fet  in,  when 
the  trees  are  to  be  cleared  with  the  poles  abovemen* 
tioned. 

3.  Maturing  the  gathered  fruit.  This  isufually  done 
by  making  it  into  heaps,  as  is  mentioned  under  the  ar- 
ticle Cyder  :  but  Mr  Marfhall  entirely  difapproves  of 
the  practice  ;  beeaufe>  when  the  whole  are  laid  in  a 
heap  together,  the  ripeft  fruit  will  begin  to  rot  befdre 
the  other  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  artificial  ripenefs 
which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  %(  The  due  degree 
of  maturation  of  fruit  for  liquor  (heobferves)  is  a  fub- 
jeet  about  which  men,  even  in  this  diftricl,  differ  much 
in  their  ideas.  The  prevailing  practice  of  gathering 
into  heaps  until  the  ripeft  begin  to  rot,  is  wailing  the 
bell  of  the  fruit,  and  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  crite- 
rion. Some  fhake  the  fruit,  and  judge  by  the  rattling 
of  the  kernels  ;  others  cut  through  the  middle,  and 
judge  by  their  blacknefs  ;  but  none  of  thefe  appear  to 
be  a  proper  teft.  It  is  not  the  ftate  of  the  kernels  but 
of  theflefh  ;  not  of  a  few  individuals,  but  of  the  greater 
partof  the  prime- fruit,  which  renders  the  collective  bo- 
dy fit  or  unfit  to  be  fen t  to  the  mill.  The  moil  ra- 
tional tell  of  the  ripenefs  of  the  fruit,  is  that  of  theflelh 
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having  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  melloWiicfs,   and  its   Fruit  Li 
texture  fuch  a  degree  of  tendernefs,  as  to  yield  to  mo-      quors. 

derate  preffure.  Thus,  when  the  knuckle  or  the  end  of  ' * — 

the  thumb  can  with  moderate  exertion  be  forced  into 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  it  is  deemed  in  a  fit  flate  for 
grinding." 

4.  Preparation  for  the  mill.  The  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  fruit  is  to  keep  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruits  fe- 
parate  from  each  other:  but  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out a  confide  rable  degree  of  labour  ;  for  as  by  number- 
lefs  accidents  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruits  are  frequently 
confounded  together,  there  cannot  be  any  effectual  me- 
thod of  feparating  them  except  by  hand ;  and  Mr  Mar- 
fhall is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  one  of  the  grand  fecrets 
of  cyder-making,  peculiar  to  thofe  who  excel  in  the 
bufmefs  ;  and  he  is  furprifed  that  it  fhould  not  before 
this  time  have  come  into  common  practice. 

5.  Mixing  fruits  for  liquor.  Our  author  feems  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  this  practice  ;  and  informs  us, 
that  the  finer  liquors  are  made  from  felect  fruits  ;  and 
he  hints  that  it  might  be  more  proper  to  mix  liquors 
after  they  are  made,  than  to  put  together  the  crude 
fruits. 

II.  Grinding,  and  management  of  the  fruit  when 
ground. 

r.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  putting  the 
fruit  into  the  mill,  every  mill-houfe  fhould  have  a 
fruit  chamber  over  it,  with  a  trap-door  to  lower  the 
fruit  down  into  the  mill.  The  belt  manner  in  which 
this  can  beaccomplifhed,  is  to  have  the  valve  over  the 
bed  of  the  mill,  and  furnifhed  with  a  cloth  fpout  or 
tunnel  reaching  down  to  the  tronghin  which  theflone 
movesi  No  ftrawis  ufed  in  the  lofts,  but  fometimes 
the  fruit  is  turned.  In  Herefordfhire>  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  grinding  the  rind  and  feeds  of  the  fruit  as 
well  as  the  flefhy  part  to  a  pulp,  is  neceffary  towards 
the  perfection  of  the  cyder  ;  whence  it  is  neceffary,  that 
every  kind  of  pains  fhould  be  taken  to  perform  the 
grinding  in  the  moil  perfect  manner.  Mr  Marfhall 
complains,  that  the  cyder-  mills  are  fo  imperfectly  finifh- 
ed  by  the  workmen,  that  for  the  firfl  fifty  years  they 
cannot  perform  their  work  in  a  proper  manner.  Inflead 
of  being  nicely  fitted  to  one  another  with  the  fquare 
and  duffel,  they  are  hewn  over  with  a  rough  tool  in  fuch 
A  carelefs  manner,  that  horfe  beans  might  lie  in  fafety 
in  their  cavities.  Some  even  imagine  this  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage, as  if  the  fruit  was  more  effectually  and  com- 
pletely broken  by  rough  than  fmooth  ftones.  Some 
ufe  fluted  rollers  of  iron  ;  but  thefe  will  be  corroded  by 
the  juice,  and  thus- the  liquor  might  be  tinged.  Smooth 
rollers  will  not  lay  hold  of  the  fruit  fufficiently  to  force 
it  through. 

Another  improvement  requifite  in  the  cyder-mills  is 
to  prevent  the  matter  in  the  trough  from  riling  before 
theflone  in  the  lafl  flage  of  grinding,  and  a  method 
of  flirring  it  up  in  the  trough  more  effectually  than 
can  be  done  at  prefent.  To  remedy  the  former  of 
thefe  defects,  it  might  perhaps  be  proper  to  grind  the 
fruit  firfl  in  the  mill  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  then  put  it 
between  two  fmooth  rollers  to  finifh  the  operation  in 
the  mofl  perfect  manner.  It  is  an  error  to  grind  tod 
much  at  once  j  as  this  clogs  up  the  mill,  and  prevents 
it  from  going  eafily.  The  ufual  quantity  for  a  middle- 
fized  mill  is  a  bag  containing  four  corn  bufhels ;  but 
our  author  had  'once  an  opportunity  of  feting  a  mill 
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Fruit  Li-   m  which  only  half  a  bag  was  put ,  and  thus  the  work    and  rcgrind  the  refiduum  in  the  evening-  •  irrfufe  ,j,f 
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feemed  to  go  on  more  eaiily  as  well  as  more  quickly 
than  when  more  was  put  in  at  once.  The  quantity 
put  in  at  one  time  is  to  be  taken  out  when  ground. 
The  nfual  quantity  of  fruit  ground  in  a  day  is  as  much 
as  will  make  three  hogfheads  of  perry  or  two  of  cy- 
der. 

Management  of  the  ground-fruit.      Here  Mr 


reduced  matter  all  night  among  part  of  the  firft  run 
riings  ;   and  in  the  morning  re-prefs  white  the  next 
prcf  ful'is  grinding. 

IV.  In mentation.  The  common  practice  is  to  have 
the  licpaor  turned  ■,  that  is,  put  into  cafks  or  hog- 
meads  immediately  from  the  prefs,  and  to  rill  them 
quite  full  :  but  it  is  undoubtedly  more  proper  to  leave 

Noac 


Fruit-Li- 
quor*. 


tior. 


Ma.rfhall  condemns  in  very  ftrong  terms  the  practice  fome  fpace  empty  to  be  filled  up  afterwards. 

of.prdung  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  as  loon  as  the  grinding  curate  experiment  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the 

ib  fimfhed  ;   becaufe  thus  neither  the  rind  nor  feeds  temperature  of  the  air  proper  to  be  kept  up  in  the 

have  time  to  communicate  their  virtues  to  the  liquor,  place  where  the  fermentation  goes  on 

In  order  to  extract  thefe  virtues  in  the  molt  proper  judicial:  but  when  the   procefs  ufua 
fome  allow  the  giound-fruit  to  lie  24  hours 


manner 

or  more  after  grinding,  and  even  rcgrind  it,  in  order 
to  have  in  the  molt  perfect  manner  the  flavour  and 
virtues  of  the  feeds  and  rind. 

III.  I'reffing  the  fruit,  and  management  of  the  re- 
fiduum. This  is  done  by  folding  up  the  ground-fruit 
in  pieces  of  hair  cloth,  and  piling  them  up  above  one 


pt  up 

Frolt  is  pre- 
proccls  utually  commences-, 
that  is  about  the  middle  of  October,  the  liquor  is  put 
into  airy  ihades,  where  the  warmth  is  fcarce  greater 
thanin  the  open  atmofphere  ;  nay,  they  are  frequent- 
ly expofed  to  the  open  air  without  any  covering  farther 
than  a  piece  of  tile  or  flat  ftone  over  the  bung-hole, 
propped  up  by  a  wooden  pin  on  one  fide  to  caufe  the 
rain  water  run  ctff.     In   a  complete  manufactory  of 


-another  in  a  fquare  frame  or  mould,  and  then  pulling  fruit  liquor,  the  fermenting  room  fliould  be  under  the 

down  the  prefs  upon  them,  which  fqueezes  out  the  fame  roof  with  the  mill-houl'e  ;  a  continuation  of  the 

juice,  and  forms  the  matter  into  thin  and  aim  oft  dry  prefs  room,  oratleaft  opening  into  it,  with  windows 

cakes.  The  fir  ft  runnings  come  oft  foul  and  muddy  ;  or  doors  on  every  fide,  to  give  a  free  admiflion  of  air 

but  the  laft,  efpecialiy  in  perry,  will  be  as  clear  and  into  it  ;  fuiheient  defences  again  ft  froft  ;  fruit-lofts 


fine  as  if  filtered  thro'  paper.  It  is  common  to  throw 
away  the  refiduum  as  ufelefs.fometimesit  is  made  ufe  of 
when  dry  as  fuel ;  fometimes  the  pigs  will  eat  it,  efpe- 
cialiy when  not  thoroughly  fqueezed;  and  fometimes 
it  is  ground  a  fecond  time  with  water,  and  fqueezed 
for  an  inferior  kind  of  liquor  uftd  for  the  family. — 
Mr  Marlhalladvifes  to  continue  the  preflure  as  long  as 


over  it,  and  vault  underneath  for  laying  up  the  liquors 
after  fermentation  ;  with  fmall  holes  in  the  crown  of 
the  arch  to  admit  a  leathern  pipe,  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying  the  liquors  occafionally  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

In  making  of  fruit-liquors,  no  ferment  is  ufed  as 
in  making  of  beer  ;  though,  from  Mr  Marfhall's  ac- 


a  drop  can  be  drawn.  <(  It  is  found  (fays  he),  that  count  of  the  matter,  it  feems  far  from  being  unne- 
even  by  breaking  the  cakes  of  refufe  with  the  hands  ceflary.  Owing  to  this  omillion,  the  time  of  the  corn- 
only  gives  the  prefs  frefh  power  over  it ;  for  though  it     mencement  of  the  fermentation  is  entirely  uncertain. 


has  been  prefled  to  the  laft  drop,  a  gallon  or  more  of 
additional  liquor  may  begot  by  this  means.  Rcgrind- 
ing  them  has  a  ftill  greater  effect :  In  this  ftate  of 
the  materials  the  mill  gains  a  degree  of  power  over 
the  more  rigid  parts  of  the  fruit,  which  in  the  fi'rft 
grinding  it  could  not  reach.  If  the  face  of  the  runner 
and  the  bottom  of  the  trough  were  drelTed  with  a 
broad  chiflel,  and  made  true  to  each  other,  and  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  refiduum  ground  at  once,  fcarccly 
a  kernel  could  efcape  unbroken,  or  a  drop  of  liquor 
remain  undrawn. 


It  takes  place  fometimes  in  one,  two,  or  three  days  ; 
fometimes  not  till  a  week  or  month  after  turning  : 
but  it  has  been  obferved,  that  liquor  which  has  been 
agitated  in  a  carriage,  though  taken  immediately  from 
the  prefs,  will  fometimes  pal's  almoft  immediately  into 
a  ftate  of  fermentation.  The  continuance  of  the  fer- 
mentation is  no  lets  uncertain  thanthe  commencement 
of  it.  Liquors,  when  much  agitated,  will  go  through  it 
perhaps  in  one  day  ;  but  when  allowed  to  remain  at 
reft,  the  fermentation  commonly  goes  on  two  or  three 
days,  and  fometimes  five  or  fix.     Thefermentingli- 


But  though  the  whole  virtue  of  the  fruit  cannot  be  quor,  however,  puts  on  a  different  appearance  accord- 
extracted  without  grinding  it  very  fine,  fome  i neon-  ing  to  circumftances.  When  produced  from  fruits 
venience  attends  this  practice,  as  part  of  the  pulp  properly  matured,  it  generally  throws  tap  a  thick  fcum 
thus  gets  through  the  hair  cloth,  and  may  perhaps  be  refcmbling  that  of  malt  liquor,  and  of  a  thicknefs  pro- 
injurious  to  the  fubfequent  fermentation.  This,  how-  portioned  to  the  fpecies  and  ripenefs  of  the  fruit  ; 
ever,  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  remedied  by  {training  the  riper  the  fruit,  the  more  fcum  being  thrown  up. 
the  firft  runnings  through  a  fieve.  The  whole  fhould  Perry  gives  but  little  fcum,  and  cyder  will  fometimes 
alfo  be  allowed  to  fettle  in  a  calk,  and  drawn  oft  aifo  do  the  fame  ;  fometimes  it  is  intentionally  pre* 
into  a  frefh  veffel  previous  to  the  commencement  of  "vented  from  doing  it. 

the  fermentation.  The  reduced  fruit  ought  to  remain  After  having  remained  fome  time  in  the  fermenting 

fome  time  between  the  grinding  and  preifing,  that  the  vefTel,  the  liquor  is  racked  or  drawn  eff'from  the  lees 

liquor  may  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  extract  and  put  into  frefh  calks-.     In   this  part  of  the  opera- 

with  the  rind  and  kernels  :  but  this  muft  not  be  pufh-  tion  alfo  Mr  Marfhall  complains  greaily_of  the  little 


ed  too  far,  as  in  that  cafe  the  colour  of  the  cyder 
would  behurt ;  and  the  moft  judicious  managers  object 
to  the  pulp  remaining  longer  than  12  hours  without 
preflure.  "  Hence  (fays  our  author),  upon  the  whole, 
the  moft  eligible  management  in  thisftage  of  the  art 
appears  to  be  this  :  Grind  one  prefsful  a*day ;  prefs 
Vol.  VIII. 


attention  that  is  paid  to  the  liquor.  The  ordinary 
time  for  racking  perry  is  before  it  has  done  hilling,  or 
fometimes  when  it  begins  to  emit  fixed  air  in  plenty. 
The  only  intention  of  the  operation  is  to  free  the  li- 
quor from  its  faeces  by  a  cock  placed  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  bottom  ;  after  which  the  remainder  is  to  be 
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lJruit-LI-  filtered  through  a  canvas  or  flannel  bag.  This  filtered  nefs."     The  method  of  producing  this  auftcre  liquor  trim-Li- 
quors,    liquor  differs  from  the  reft  in  having  an  higher  colour  ;  is  to  grind  them  in  a  crude  undei-ripe  ftate,  and  tub-      quors. 
having^-.o longer  any  tendency  to  ferment,  but  on  the  jed-   the    liquor  to  a    full    feimentation. — For  the  *"      v~~ '"*• 
contrary  checking  the  fermentation  of  that  which  is  fweet  liquor,  make  choice  of  theiweetcr  fruits  :  ma- 
racked  oft';  and  if  it  lofes  itsbiightnefs,  itisnoloa-  ture  them  fully  j  and  check  the  fermentation  of  the 
ger  cafily  recovered. ^-A  frefh   fermentation  ufually  liquor — To  produce  liquors  of  a  middle    richnefs, 
commences  after  racking  ;  and  if  it  become  violent,  a  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as    the    feafon  in 
frefh  racking  is  necefiary  in  ordertocheck  it ;  in  con-  which  it  is  matured,  miift  be  coniidered.     The  fruits 
iequence   of  which  the  fame  liquor  will  perhaps  be  to  be  made  choice  of  are  fiich  as  yield  juices  capable 
.racked  five  or  fix  times  :  but  if  only  a  fmall  degree  of  of  affording  a  lufheiency  both  of  richnefs.  and  flrength, 
fermentation  takes  place,  which  is  caWtA  fretting }  it  is  though  much  depends  upon  proper  management.  Open 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  fame  cafk  ;  though  even  here  vats,  in  our  author's  opiui<>n,  are  preferable  to  dole 
the  degree  of  fermentation  which  requires  racking  is  veilels :  but  if  cafks  be  ufed  at  all,  they  ought  to  be 
by  no  means  determined.  Mr  Marihill  informs  us  that  very  large,  and  not  filled  ;  nor  ought  they  to  lie  upon 
the  heft  manufacturers,  however,  repeat  the  rackings  their  liaes,  but  to  be  fa  on  their  ends  with  their  heads 
until  the  liquor  will  lie  quiet,  or  nearly  fo  ;  and  it  it  out,  and  to  be  filled  only  to  luch  an  height  as  will 
be  found  impracticable  to  accomplifh  this  by  the  ordi-  produce  the  requifite  degree  of  fermentation  :  but  in 
nary  method  of  fermentation,  recourfemuii  be  had  to  whatever  way  the  liquor  be  put  to  foment,  Mr  Mar- 
fumigation  with  fulphur,  which  is  called  jlumming  the  fhall  is  of  opinion  that  the  operation  ought  to  be  al- 
cafks.     For  this  fumigation,  it  is  neceifary  to  have  lowed  to  go  on  freely  for  the  firft  time  ;  though  after 
matches  made  of  thick  linen-cloth  about   ten  inches  being  racked  off",  any  fecond  fermentation  ought  to  be 
long,  and  an  inch  broad,  thickly  coated  with  brim-  prevented  as  much  as  poflible.                                                 a3- 
ftone  for  about  eight  inches  of  their  length.  The  cafk  V.  Correfiiug,  "provincially  called  doBor'tng.     The  Of  corre<ft- 
is  then  properly  feafoned,  and  every  vent  except  the  imperfections  which  art  attempts  to  fupply  in  thefe  li-  »ng  or  doc- 
bung  hole  tightly  Hopped  ;  a  match  kindled  ;  lowered  quors  are,  i.  Want  of  ftre;igth  ;  2.  Want  of  richnefs.  tonng  th« 
down  into  the  cafk,  and  held  by   the  end  undipped  3.  Want  of  flavour.     4.  Want  of  colour  and  bright-  ll1uor6* 
■until  it  be  well  lighted  and  the  bung  be  driven  in  ;  nefs. 

thus  fufpending  the  lighted  match  within  the  cafk.  The  want  of  ftrength  is  fupplied  by  brandy  or  any 
Having  burnt  as  long  as  the  contained  air  will  fupply  other  fpirit  in  fnfficient  quantity  to  prevent  the  ace- 
the  fire,  the  match  dies,  the  bung  israifed,  the  rem-  tous  fermentation.  The  want  of  richnefs  is  fupplied 
nam  of  the  match  drawn  out,  and  the  cafk  fuffered  to  by  what  are  generally  termed /weets,  but  prepared  in 
remain  before  the  liquor  be  put  into  it  for  two  or  three  a  manner  which  our  author  fays  has  never  fallen  un- 
hours,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  degree  of  power  der  his  notice.  To  fupply  the  want  of  flavour,  an  in- 
the  fulphur  ought  to  have.  The  liquor  retains  a  fmell  fulion  of  hops  is  fometimes  added,  which  is  faid  to 
of  the  fulphureous  acid  ;  but  this  goes  off  in  a  fliort  communicate  anagreeable  bitter,  and  at  the  fame  time 
time,  and  no  bad  effect  is  ever  obferved  to  follow.  a  fragrance  ;  whence  it  becomes  a  lubftitute  for  the 
In  fome  places  the  liquor  is  left  to  ferment  in  open  juices  of  the  rind  and  kernelsthrown  away  to  the  pigs 
cafks,  where  it  [lands  till  the  firft  fermentation  be  and  poultry,  or  otherwife  wafted.  The  want  of 
pretty  well  over  ;  after  which  the  froth  or  yeaft  col-  colour  is  fometimes  fupplied  by  elder  berries,  but 
jetted  upon  the  furface  is  taken  off,  it  being  fuppofed  more  generally  by  burnt  fugar,  which  gives  the  de- 
ihar  it  is  this  yeaft  mixing  with  the  clear  liquor  which  fired  colour,  and  a  degree  of  bitter  which  is  very  much 
caufesit  to  fret  after  racking.  The  fermentation  being  liked.  The  fugar  is  prepared  either  by  burning  it  oil 
totally  ceafed,  and  the  lees  fubfided,  the  liquor  is  a  falamander,  and  fuftering  it  to  drop,  as  it  melts,  in- 
Tacked. off  into  a  frefh  cafk,  and  the  lees  filtered  as  to  water,  or  by  boiling  it  over  the  fire  (in  which  cafe 
above  directed.  Our  author  mentions  a  way  offer-  brown  fugar  is  tobe  ufed),  until  it  acquire  an  agreeable 
menting  fruit-liquors  in  broad  (hallow  vats,  not  lefs  bitter;  then  pouring  in  boiling  water  in  the  proportion 
than  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  little  more  than  two  of  a  gallon  to  two  lb.  of  fugar,  and  ftir  until  the  li- 
feet  deep  ;  each  vat  containing  about  two  hogfheads.  quor  become  uniform.  A  pint  of  this  preparation  will. 
Jn  thefe  the  liquor  remains  until  it  has  done  riling,  or  colour  a  hogihead  of  cyder.  Bright  nefs  is  obtained  by 
till  the  fermentation  has  nearly  ceafed,  when  it  is  rack-  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  fheep  ;  that  of; 
ed  off  without  fkimming,  the  critical  juncture  being  fwine  being  rejected,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
caught  before  the  yeaft  fall ;  the  whole  finking  gradu-  more  unfit  for  the  purpofe  than  either  of  the  other 
ally  together  as  the  liquor  is  drawn  off.  In  thisprac-  two.  The  only  thing  necefTary  to  be  done  here  is  to. 
tice  afro  the  liquor  is  feldom  drawn  off  a  fecond  time,  ftir  the  blood  well  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  animal,  to 
Different  Cyder  is  made  of  three  different  kinds,  viz  rough,  prevent  the  parts  funn  feparating;  and  it  ought  to  be 
liinds  of  fweet,  and  of a  n,iddle  rich?iefs.  The  firft  kind  being  ftirred  <k  both  wnys,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The 
cyder,  dif-  nfually  defigned  for  fervants,  is  made  with  very  little  liquor,  however  is  not  ;.lways  in  a  proper  condition  for 
ferently  ceremony.  "  If  it  is  but  zeyder  (fays  Mr  Marihall),  being  refined  wfh  this  ingredient :  on  which  accounts 
fermented.  ancj  ]ias  boc[y  enough  to  keep,  no  matter  for  the  rich-  little  of  it  ought,  frequently  to  be  tried  in  a  vial.  A 
nefs  and  flavour.  The  rougher  it  is,  the  further  it  quart  or  lefs  will  bt  fufficient  for  a  hogfhead.  After 
will  go,  and  the  more  acceptaBle  cuftom  has  rendered  the  blood  is  poured  in,  the  liquor  mould  be  violently 
it  not  only  to  the  workmen  but  to  their  mailers.  A  agitated,  to  mix  the  whole  intimately  together.  This 
palate  arcuftomed  to  tweet  cyder  would  judge  therough  is  done  by  a  ftick  flit  into  four,  and  inferted  into  the 
cyder  of  the  farm-houfes  to  be  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  bsng  hole  ;  working  it  brifkly  about  in  the  liquor  un- 
■ft'ater,  with  a  little  diffplved  alum  to  give  it  rou^h-  til.  the  whole  be  thoroughly  mixed.  In  about  24hours- 
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Fruit-Li-  the  blood  will  be  fubiiued,  and  the  liquor  ought  in- 
qwors.     ftantly  to  be  racked  off";  as  by  remaining  upon  the 

,— — --—  blood  even  for  two  or  three  days,  it  will  receive  a 
taint  not  eafily  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  refinement  with  the  blood  carries  down  not  only 
the  faeces,  but  the  colour  alfo  ;  rendering  the  liquor, 
though  ever  fo  highly  coloured  before,  almoft  aslim- 
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made  from  the  juice  of  apples  taken  fro:n   the  pvtfs  IVuit-l.i- 
and  boiled,  and  which  btiug  kept  three  or  four  years     q-1  ■■ 

is  faid  to  rcfemble  Ilhenilh.     The  method  of  pre-  ' " 

paring  this  wine,  as  communicated  by  Dr  Rufii  of  of  trier 
Pennfylvania,  where  it  is  much  practifed,  conlifls  in  wine.ac- 
evaporating  in  a  brewing  copper  the  frefh  apple-j  ice  cording  t« 
till  half  of  it  be  confumed.     The  remainder  is  then  l)r  Rufl»'» 
pid  as  water.     Ifinglafs  and  eggs  are  foinetimes  made     immediately  conveyed  into  a  wooden  cooler,  and  af-  reciP*' 
.       ufe  of  in  fining  cyder  as  well  as  wine.  terwards  is  put  into  a  proper  calk,    with  an  addi- 

©'f  laying        VI«  Tne  ^aying  "P  °r  Cutting  up  the  cyder  in  clofe     tionofyeaft,and  fermented  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
tip,  or  caik- calks,  according  to  Mr  Marlhall,  is  as  little  underflood     procefs  is  evidently  borrowed  from  what  ha6  lon<r 
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as   any  of   the  reft  of  the  parts;  the  bungs  being  been  praclifed  on  the  recent  juice  of  the  grape,  undec- 

commonly  put  in  at  fome  certain  time,  or  in  fome  par-  the  term  of  vin  c/iit,  or  boiled  wine,  not  only  in  Itily, 

ticular  month,  without  any  regard  to  the  ftate  the  li-  but  alfo  in  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago,  from  time 

quor  itfelf  is  in.     "The  only  criterion  (fays  he)  I  immemorial. 

have  met  with  for  judging  the  critical  time  of  laying         This  procefs  has  lately  become  an  objeft  of  imitation 

up,  is  when  a  fine  white  cream-like  matter  firft  begins  in  the  cyder  counties,  and  particularly  in  the  weft  of 

to  form  upon  the  furface.     But  this  maybe  too  late  ;  England,  where  it  is  reported  that  many  hundred  ho<rS- 

it  is  probably  a  fy  mptom  at  leaft  of  the  acetous  fermen-  heads  of  this  wine  have  already  been  made  ;  and  as  it 

tation,  which  if  it  take  place  in  any  degree  muft  be  inju-  is  faid  to  betray  no  lign  of  an  impregnation  of  copper 

rious.     Yet  if  the  calks  be  bunged  tight,  fome  crite-  by  the  ufual  chemical  tefts,  it  is  confidered  as  perfecf- 


rion  is  neceflary  ;  otherwife,  if  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion have  not  yet  finally  ceafed,  or  Ihould  recommence, 
the  calks  will  be  endangered,  and  the  liquor  injured. 
Hence,,  in  the  practice  of  the  mod  cautious  manager 
whofe  practice  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving, 
the  bungs  are  firft  driven  in  lightly,  when  the  liquor 
is  fine;  and  the  vinous  fermentation  is  judged  to  be 
over  ;  and  fome  time  afterward,  when  all  danger  is 


ly  wholefome,  and  is  accordingly  drunk  without  ap 
prehenfion  by  the  common  people.  Others,  however, 
fufpecf  its  innocence  ;  whence  it  appeared  an  object 
of  no  fmall  moment  to  determine  in  fo  doubtful  a  mat- 
ter, whether  or  not  the  liquor  acquires  any  noxiona 
quality  from  the  copper  in  which  it  is  boiled. — With 
thisview Dr Fothergillfmadea variety ofexperiments;  .  ^ath 
and  the  refult  feemed  to  afford  a  ftrons  yrefumption  „,,.,  v 


pert, 


a  P»- 

vol.v. 


paft,  to  fill  up  the  calks,  and  drive  the  bungs  fecurely     that  the  cyder  wine  does  contain  a  minute  impregna-  p.  333 


with  a  rag,  and  rolin  them  over  at  top.  Moft  farmers 
are  of  opinion,  that  after  the  liquor  is  done  ferment- 
ing, it  ought  to  have  fomething  to  feed upon  ;  that  is, 
to  prevent  it  from  running  into  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. For  this  purpofe  fome  put  in  parched  beans, 
others  egg-lhells,  fome  mutton-fuet,  &c.  Mr  Mar- 
lhall does  not  doubt  that  fomething  may  be  ufeful  ; 


tion  of  copper  ;  not  very  conliderable  indeed,  but  yet 
fufficient,  in  the  Doflor's  opinion,  to  put  the  public 
on  their  guard  concerning  a  liquor  that  comes  in  fo 
very  "  queftionable  a  (hape." 

It  is  a  curious  chemical  fact,  he  obferves,  if  it  be 
really  true,  that  acid  liquors,  while  kept  koiling  ire 
copper  velTels,  acquire  little  or  no  impregnation  from 


and  thinks  that  ifinglafs  may  be  as  proper  asany  thing  the  metal,  but  prefently  begin  to  aft  upon  it  where 

that  can  be  got.  left  to  ftand  in  the  cold.     Can  this  be  owing  to  the 

VII.  Bottling.     This  depends  greatly  on  the  qua-  agitation  occaliened  by  boiling,  or  the  expulfion  of 

lity  of  the  liquors  themfelves.  Good  cyder  can  feldom  the  aerial  acid  i  Atmofpheric  air  powerfully  corrodes 

be  bottled  with  propriety  under  a  year  old  ;  fomeiimes  copper,  probably  through  the  intervention  of  the  aerial 

not  till  two.     The  proper  time  is  when  it  has  acquired  or  rather  nitrous  acid,  for  both  are  now  acknowledged 

the  utmoft  degree  of  richnefs  and  flavour  in  the  calks  ;  to  be  prefent  in  the  atmofphere.     But  the  latter  is 

and  this  it  will  preferve  for  many  years  in  bottles.  It  doubtlefs  a  much  ftronger"  menllruum  of  copper  than 

ought  to  be  quite  fine  at  the  time  of  bottling  ;  or  if  the  former. 

not  fo  naturally,  ought  to  be  fined  artificially  with  In  the  prefent  procefs  the  liquor  is  properly  directed 

ifinglafs  and  eggs.  to  be  paifed  into  a  wooden  cooler  as  foon  as  the  boil- 
ing is  completed.     But  as  all  acids,  and  even  common 

The  liquor,   called  cyder  kin,  purre,  or  per  kin,  is  water,  acquire  an  impregnation  and  tmpleafant  tafle, 

made  of  the  murk  or  grofs  matter  remaining  after  the  from  Handing  in  copper  vefftls  in  jhe  cold,  why  may 


cyder  is  prefled  out.  To  make  this  liquor,  the  murk 
is  pul  into  a  large  vat,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  boiled 
water,  which  has  ftood  till  it  be  cold  again  :  if  half  the 
quantity  of  water  be  ufed  that  there  was  of  cyder,  it 
will  be  good  ;  if  the  quantities  be  equal,  the  cyderkin 
will  be  fmall.  The  whole  is  left  to  infyfe  48  hours, 
?nd  then  well  prefled  :  what  is  fqueezed  out  by  the 
p'refs  is  immediately  tunned  up  and  (topped  ;  it  is  fit 
to  drink  in  a  few  days.  It  clarifies  of  itfelf,  and  ferves 
in  families  inftead  of  fmall  beer.  It  will  keep,  if  boil- 
ed, after  preflure,  with  a  convenient  quantity  of 
hops. 

We  muft  not  conclude  this  feftion  without  parti- 
cular notice  of  the  liquor  called  cyder  wine,  which  is 


not  the  acid  juice  of  apples  acT:  in  fome  degree  on  the 
copper  before  the  boiling  commences?  Add  to  this, 
that  brewing  coppers,  without  far  more  care  and  at- 
tention than  is  generally  bellowed  on  them  in  keeping 
them  clean,  are  extremely  apt  to  contract  verdegrii, 
(a  rank  poifon),  as  appears  from  the  blue  or  green 
ftreaksveryvifible  when  thcfevclfelsarc  minutely  exa- 
mined. Should  the  unfermented  juice  be  thought,  in- 
capable of  afting  on  the  copper  either  in  a  cold  or 
boiling  ftate,  yet  no-  one  will  venture  to  deny  it9 
powerV  warning  off  or  diffolving  verdegris  already 
formed  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  vcflcl.  Stip- 
pofe  only  one-eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  verdegris 
to  be  contained  in  a  bottle  of  this  wine,  a  quantity 
that  may  elude  the  ordinary  tefts,  and  that  a  bottle 
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Manures,  (hould  be  drunk  daily  by  a  perfon  without  produ- 
*"  v  '  cing  any  violent  fymprom  or  internal  uneafinefs  ; 
yet  what  perfon  in  his  fenfes  would  knowingly  chafe 
to  hazard  the  experiment  of  determining  how  long  he 
could  continue  even  this  quantity  of  a  ilowpoifon  in 
his  daily  beverage  with  impunity  I  And  yet  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  experiment  is  but  too  often  unthink- 
ingly made,  not  only  with  cyder-wine,  but  alfo  with 
many  of  the  foreign  wines  prepared  by  a  fimilar  pro- 
cefs.  For  the  grape  juice,  when  evaporated  in  a  cop- 
per veflel,  under  the  denomination  of  vino  cotto,  or 
boiled  wine,  cannot  but  acquire  an  equal  if  not  yet 
flrongcr  impregnation  of  th-e  metal,  than  the  juice  of 
apples,  feeing  that  verdigris  itfelf  is  manufactured 
merely  by  the  application  of  the  acid  hulks  of  grapes 
to  plates  of  copper. 

Independent  of  the  danger  of  any  metallic  impreg- 
nation, the  Doctor  thinks  it  may  be  juftly  questioned 
how  far  the  procefs  of  preparing  boiled  wines  is  nccef- 
fary  or  reconcileable  to  reafon  or  oeconomy.  The 
evaporation  of  the  muft  by  long  boiling  not  only  ac- 
caflons  an  unneceflary  wafte  of  both  liquor  and  fuel, 
but  alfo  diifipates  certain  effential  principles,  without 
which  the  liquor  can  never  undergo  a  complete  fer- 
mentation, and  without  a  complete  fermentation  there 
can  be  no  perfect  wine.  Hence  the  boiled  wines  are 
generally  crude,  heavy,  and  flat,  liable  to  produce  in- 
digeftion,  flatulency,  and  diarrhoea.  If  the  evapora- 
tion be  performed  haftily,  the  liquor  contracts  a  burnt 
empyreumatic  tafte,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance  ;  if  (low- 
ly, the  greater  is  the  danger  of  a  metallic  impregna- 
tion. For  the  pr»cefs  may  be  prefumed  to  be  gene- 
rally performed  in  a  vefTel  of  brafs  or  copper,  as  few 
families  pofTefs  any  other  that  is  fufficieiltly  capacious. 
Nor  can  a  veffel  of  caft-iron,  though  perfectly  fafe, 
be  properly  recommended  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  would 
probably  communicate  a  chalybeate  tafte  and  dark 
colour  to  the  liquor.  At  all  events,  brafs  and  copper 
•vefTels  ought  to  be  entirely  banifhect  from  this  and  e- 
Tery  other  culinary  procefs. 

Sbct.  XI.  On  Manures^  and  the  heft  Methods  of  col- 
letting  them. 

We  have  deferred  treating  on  thefe  to  the  laft  part, 
as  they  are  in  fa<5t  derived  in  more  or  lefs  quantity  from 
every  operation  in  hufbandry, though  they  are  undoubt- 
edly the  foundation  of  the  whole  ;  for  no  method  yet 
propofed  for  making  a  foil  fertile  without  manure  has 
ever  been  properly  afcertained  to  be  fucccfsful.     The 
mode  in  which,  they  operate  has  been  fo  fully  explained 
under  the  article  Agriculture,  that  nothing  farther 
•f  evpfum  feems  neceffary  to  be  added  in  this  place.     Of  late, 
„  a^a.      however,a  new  manure  has  been  introduced  into  fome 
nurt,  countries,  the  operation  of  which  cannot  fo  well  be  ex- 

plained upon  the  principles  there  laid  down.  This  is 
Gypfum.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture we  are  informed,  that  it  is  commonly  ufed  as  a 
manure  in  Switzerland.  In  the  10th  volame  of  the 
fame  work,  Sir  Richard  Sutton  gives  fome  account  of 
an  experiment  made  with  it  on  his  eftate  ;  but  in  fuch 
an  inaccurate  manner,  that  nothing  could  be  determi- 
ned. "  The  appearance  in  general  (fays  he),  I  think, 
"Was  ratheragainft  the  benefit  of  the  plafter,  though  not 
decidedly  fo."   Be  tells  as,  that  its  virtues  were  a  fub- 


ject  of  debate  in  Germany.  In  America  this  fttbftance  Manure*, 
feems  to  have  met  with  more  fuccefs  than  in  any  other  ■* — *— — ' 
country.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  Mr 
Kirkpatrickof  the  Iile  of  Wight,  who  had  himfelf  vi- 
fued  North  America,  informs  us,  that  it  is  much  ufed 
in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  its  cheapnefs  and 
efficacy  ;  though,  from  what  is  told  in  the  fame  place, 
we  muft  undoubtedly  be  led  to  fuppofe,,  that  its  efficacy 
muft  be  very  great  before  it  can  be  intitled  to  cheapnefs . 
In  the  firft  place,  it  is  brought  from  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  from 
thence  exported  to  America  ;  which  of  itfelf  muft  oc- 
cafion  a  conliderable  expence,  though  the  plafter  were 
originally  givengratis.  In  the  next  place,  it  muft  be 
powdered  in  a  flam  ping  mill,  and  the  finer  it  is  powder- 
ed fo  much  the  better.  In  the  third  place,  it  muft  be 
/own  over  the  ground  to  be  manured  with  it.  The 
quantity  for  grafs  is  fix  bufhels  to  an  acre.  It  ought 
to  be  fown  on  dry  ground  in  a  wet  day  ;  and  its  efficacy 
is  faid  to  laft  from  feven  to  twelve  years.  It  operates 
entirely  as  a  top  dreifing. 

In  the  ioth  volume  of  Annals  of  Agriculture,  we 
have  fome  extracts  from  a  treatife  by  Mr  Powel,  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  encouraging  Agri- 
culture, upon  the  fubject  of  gypfum  as  a  manure  ;  of 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  gives  the  following  inftances. 
I.  In  October  1786,  plafter  of  Paris  was  fown  in  a 
rainy  day  upon  wheat-ftubble  without  any  previous  cul- 
ture. The  crop  of  wheat  had  fcarce  been  worth  reap- 
ing, and  no  kind  of  grafs  feed  had  been  fown  upon  the 
ground  ;  ncverthelefs,  in  the  month  of  June  it  was  co- 
vered with  a  thick  mat  of  white  clover,  clean  and  even, 
from  fix  to  eight  inches  in  height.  A  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  to  this  white  clover  was  alfo  fown  with  gyp- 
fum, and  exhibited  a  fine  appearance  of  white  and  red 
dover  mixed  with  fpear-grafs.  Some  wet  ground  fown 
at  the  fame  time  was  not  in  the  leaft  improved. — This 
anecdote  refts  entirely  on  the  veracity  of  an  anonymous 
farmer.  2.  Eight  bufhels  of  plafter  of  Paris  fpread 
upon  two  acres  and  an  half  of  wheat- Hubble  ground., 
which  the  fpring  before  had  been  fowed  with  about  two 
pounds  of  red  clover  feed  to  the  acre  for  pafture,  yield- 
ed five  tons  of  hay  by  the  middle  of  June.  A  fmall 
piece  of  ground  of  fimilar  quality',  but  without  any  pla- 
fter, produced  only  one  ton  and  an  half  in  the  fame 
proportion. — Mr  Powel  concludes  in  favour  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  plafter  upon  arable  as  well  as  grafs  land. — 1 
Other  accounts  to  the  fame  purpofe  have  been  pub- 
limed  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tried  in  Bri- 


tain. 
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Withregard  to  theotherkinds  of  manure  commonly  Ofthemw* 
in  ulein  this  country,  their  efficacy  is  wellknown  ;  the  common 
only  difficulty  is  to  procure  them  in  fufficient  quantity.  kinds  of 
— In  fuch  lands  as  lie  near  the  fea,  fea-weeds  offer  an  manur** 
unlimited  quantity  of  excellent  manure.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  rivers,  the  weeds  with  which  they  abound 
offer  likewife  an  excellent  manure  in  plenty.  Oil-cake, 
malt-coombs,the  refute  of  flaoghter-houfes,  &c.  all  are 
excellent  where  they  can  be  got ;  but  the  fituations 
whichafford  thefe  arecompararively  few ;  fothat  in  moil 
cafes  the  farmer  muft  depend  much  on  his  own  ingenuity 
and  indtfftry  for  raifing  a  fufficient  quantity  of  dung  to 
anfwer  his  parpofes;  and  the  methods  taken  for  this 
purpofe  vary  according  to  the  iittution  of  different  pla- 
ces, or  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  hufbandman. 
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In  all  countries  where  chalk,  marie,  or  lime  are  to  be 
had,  they  are  certainly  to  he  employed  in  their  proper 
departments;  butbefides  thefe, </?///£, properlyfocalled, 
mixed  with  earth  or  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  conuitutes  a  principal  part  of  the  manure.  In 
Norfolk,  Mr  Marfhall  tells  us,  that  the  quality  of  dung 
is  attended  to  with  greater  precision  than  in  mod  other 
diftricls.  Toiun-viuck,  as  it  is  called,  is  held  in  mod 
eftimation ;  and  the  large  towns  Norwich  and  Yar- 
mouth fupply  the  neighbouring  country.  As  Yar- 
mouth, however,  is  a  maritime  place,  and  otherwife 
in  a  manner  furrounded  by  marfhes,  ftraw  is  of  courfe 
a  fcarce  and  dear  article:  whence,  in  ftead  of  littering 
their  horfes  with  it,  theyufe  fand.  As  the  bed  becomes 
foiled  or  wet,  frefh  fand  is  put  on,  until  th*  whole  is  in 
a  manner  faturatcd  with  urine  and  dung,  when  it  is 
cleared  away,  and  reckoned  muck  of  fuch  excellent 
quality,  that  it  is  fent  for  from  a  very  great  diftance. 
With  regard  to  other  kinds  of  dung,  that  from  horfes 
fed  upon  hay  and  corn  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  beft; 
that  of  fatting  cattle  the  next;  while  the  dung  of  lean 
cattle,  particularly  of  cows,  is  fuppofed  to  be  greatly 
inferior,  even  though  turnips  make  part  of  their  food. 
The  dungof  cattle  kept  on  ftraw  alone  is  looked  upon 
to  be  of  little  or  no  value ;  while  the  muck  from  trod- 
den ftraw  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  better  than  that 
from  the  ftraw  which  is  eaten  by  the  lean-ftock. — 
Comports  of  dung  with  earth  or  marie  are  very  gene- 
rally ufed. 

In  the  midland  counties  of  England,  Mr  Marfhall 
informs,  the  cores  of  horns  erufhed  in  a  mill  have 
been  ufed  as  manure  :  though  he  knows  not  with  what 
fu^cefs.  His  only  objection  is  the  difficulty  of  redu- 
cing them  to  powder.  Dung  is  extremely  dear-  in  Nor- 
folk ;  half  a  guin  ea  being  commonly  given  for  a  wag- 
gon-load driven  by  five  horfes.  Great  quantities  of 
lime  and  marie  are  found  in  this  diftricT:. — With  regard 
to  the  method  of  raifing  dung  in  general,  perhaps  the 
obfervations  of  Mr  Marfhall  upon  the  management  of 
the  Yorkfhire  farmers  may  be  equally  fatisfa&orywith 
any  thing  that  has  yet  been  publifhed  on  the  fubject. 

"  The  general  pra^ice  (fays  he)  is  to  pile  the 
dung  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  yard  ;  or,  which  is 
ftill  lefs  judicious,  to  let  ir.  lie  fcattercd  about  on  the 
fide  of  a  flope,  as  it  were  for  the  purpofe  of  diffipating 
its  virtues.  The  urine  which  does  not  mix  with  the 
dung  is  almoft  invariably  led  off  the  neareft  way  to  the 
common  fewer,  as  if  it  were  thoughtra  nuifance  to  the 
premifes.  That  which  mixes  with  the  dung  is  of  courfe 
carried  to  the  viiddtn,  and  affifts  in  the  general  diffipa- 
tion.  A  yard  of  dung,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  ftraw, 
will  difcharge,  even  in  dry  weather,  fome  of  its  more 


fluid  particles ;  and  in  rainy  weather,  is,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ftraw,  liable  to  be  warned  away  if  expofed  on  a 
riling  ground.  But  how  much  more  liable  to  wafte  is  a 
mixture  of  dung  and  urine,  with  barely  a  fufficiency  of 
ftraw  to  keep  them  together?  In  dry  weather  the  na- 
tural oozing  is  confiderable  ;  and  in  a  wet  fcafon  every 
fhower  of  rain  wafliesit  away  in  quantities The  Nor- 
folk method  of  bottoming  the  dung-yard  with  mould 
is  here  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  common  good  ma- 
nagement. There  is  no  better  manure  for  grafs-Iand3 
than  mould  faturated  with  the  oozings  of  a  dunghill  : 
it  gets  down  quicker  among  the  grafs,  and  has  gene- 
rally a  more  vilible  effect  than  the  dung  itfelf.  Under 
this  management  the  arable  land  would  have  the  fclf- 
fame  dung  it  now  has  ;  while  the  gralsland  would  have 
an  aniiRa-l  fupply  of  riches,  which  now  run  wafte  in  the 
fewersand  rivulets — But  before  a  dung-yard  can  with 
propriety  be  bottomed  with  mould,  the  bott«m  of  the 
yard  itfelf  ought  to  be  properly  formed.  A  part  of  it 
iituated  conveniently  for  carriages  to  come  at,  and  low 
enough  to  receive  the  entire  drainings  of  the  liable, 
cattle-ftalls,  and  hog-flies,  fhould  be  hollowed  out  in 
the  manner  of  an  artificial  drinking-pool,  with  a  rim 
fomewhat  riling,  and  with  covered  drains  laid  into  it 
from  the  various  fources  of  liquid  manure.  During  the 
fummermonths,  at  leifure  times,  andembracingoppor- 
tunities  of  back-carriage,  fill  the  hollow  nearly  full  with 
mould  ;  fuch  as  the-fcoweriiigs  of  ditches,  the  fhovel- 
lings  of  roads,  the  maiden  earth  of  lanes  and  wafle  cor- 
ners, the  copingof  ftone-quarries,  &c.  &c.  leaving  the 
furface  fomewhat  dilhed  ;  and  within  this  difli  fet  the 
dung  pile,  carefully  keeping  up  a  rim  of  mould  round 
the  bafe  of  the  pile  higher  than  the  adjoining  furface  of 
the  yard  ;  'equally  to  prevent  extraneous  matter  from 
finding  its  way  into  the  refervoirs,  and  to  prevent  the 
efcape  of  that  which  falls  within  its  circuit." 

In  the  firlt  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
Mr  Young,  from  a  theory  that  phlogifton  is  the  food 
of  plants,  madefeveral  experiments  upon  charcoal  as  a 
manure ;  but  the  refults  were  not  fufficiently  favoura- 
ble to  induce  a  trial  of  it  in  the  large  way.  It  mud  he 
remembered,  that  though  phlogifton  is  very  probably 
the  true  vegetable  food,  yet  it  is  phlogifton  volatilized, 
as  in  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  not  in  its 
fixed  ftate  as  in  charcoal,  which  can  have  any  effect. 
See  Agriculture,  Part  1.  9ecl.  i.  etfeq. 

A  very  advantageous  method  of  manuring  grafs- 
lands,  when  there  is  an  opportunity,  is  that  of  over- 
flowing them  with  water>  which  is  moflly  pra&ifed 
with  low  flat  grounds.  For  an  account  of  the  beft 
methods  in  ufe  for  this  purpofe,  fee  the  article  Mea- 
dow. 
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Virgilian  Hvsbasvrt,  a  term  ufed  by  authors  to  ex- 
prefs  that  fort  of  hnfbandry,  the  precepts  of  which  are 
fo  beautifully  delivered  in  Virgil's  Georgics.  The  hus- 
bandry in  England  is  Virgilian  in  general,  and  is  feen 
by  the  method  of  paring  and  burning  the  furface,  of 
rafteringorcrofs-ploughing,andofthecareindeftroy- 
ing  weeds,  upon  the  fame  principle,  and  by  much  the 
iame  means.    In  thofe  parts  of  England  along  the 
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fouthern  coaft,  where  the  Romans  principally  inhabi- 
ted, not  only  the  practice,  but  the  exprcllions,  are  in 
manyrefpects  the  fame  with  thofeof  the  ancientRomans, 
many  of  the  terms  ufed  by  the  ploughmen  being  of  La- 
tin origin,  and  thefame  with  thofe  ufed  by  thofe  people 
on  the  like  occafions.  And  on  a  ftricl  obfervation, 
more  of  Virgil's  hufbandry  is  at  this  time  practifed  in 
England  than  in  Italy  ittelf.  This  change  in  the  Ita- 
lian 
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Hulk,  taltan  husbandry  is,  however,  much  more  ro  the  cre- 
fl  dit  of  that  people,  than  the  retaining  the  Virgiliaa 
!  flitcs.   fCUeme  is  to  ours. 

Tull,  who  has  cftabliflied  a  new  method  of  hufban- 
dry, obferves,  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  fo  contradic- 
tory to  this  old  plan,  that  it  may  be  called  the  anti- 
VirgUian  hu/bandry  ;  and  adds,  that  no  practice  can 
be  worfe  than  the  Virgilian. 

HUSK,  the  fame  with  what  botanifls  call  the  calyx 
or  cap  of  a  flower.     See  Calyx. 

I-IUSO,  in  ichthyology.     See  Accipenser. 

HUSS  (John).     See  Hussites. 

HUSSARS,  are  the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary 
and  Croatia.  Their  regimentals  conlifl  in  a  rough 
furred  cap,  adorned  with  a  cock's  feather  (the  officers 
either  an  eagle's  or  a  heron's) ;  a  doublet,  with  a  pair 
of  breeches  to  which  the  ftockings  are  fattened,  and 
yellow  or  red  boots  :  befides,  they  occafionally  wear  a 
lhort  upper  waiftcoat  edged  with  furs,  and  five  rows 
of  round  metal  buttons  ;  and  in  bad  weather,  a  cloak. 
Their  arms  are  a  fabre,  carbine,  and  piflols.  They 
are  irregular  troops  ;  hence,  before  beginning  an  at- 
tack, they  lay  themfelves  fo  flat  on  the  necks  of  their 
horfes,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  difcern  their  force  ; 
but  being  come  within  pifiol-fhot  of  the  enemy,  they 
raife  themfelves  with  fuch  furprifing  quicknefs,  and 
begin  the  fight  with  fuch  vivacity  on  every  fide,  that, 
unlefs  the  enemy  is  accuflomed  to  the  method  of 
engaging,  it  is  very  difficult  for  troops  to  preferve 
their  order.  When  a  retreat  is  ncceflary,  their  horfes 
have  fo  much  fire,  and  are  fo  indefatigable,  their  equi- 
page fo  light,  and  themfelves  fuch  excellent  horfemen, 
that  no  oiher  cavalry  can  pretend  to  follow  them. 
They  leap  over  ditches,  and  fwim  over  rivers,  with 
furprifing  facility.  They  never  encamp,  and  confe- 
quently  are  not  burdened  with  any  camp-equipage, 
laving  a  kettle  and  hatchet  to  every  fix  men.  They 
always  lie  in  the  woods,  out  houfes,  or  villages,  in  the 
front  of  the  army.  The  emperor,  queen  of  Hungary, 
and  king  of  Pruffia,  have  the  greateft  number  of  troops 
under  this  name  in  their  fervice. 

HUSSITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  party  of  re- 
formers, the  followers  of  John  Hufs. 

John  Hufs,  from  whom  the  Huffites  take  their 
name,  was  born  in  a  little  village  in  Bohemia,  called 
Hufs,  and  lived  at  Prague  in  the  higheft  reputation, 
both  on  account  of  the  fanctity  of  his  manners  and  the 
purity  of  his  doctrine.  He  was  diftinguilhed  by  his 
uncommon  erudition  and  eloquence,  and  performed 
at  the  fame  time  the  functions  of  profeflor  of  divinity 
in  the  univerfity,  and  of  ordinary  paflor  in  the  church 
of  that  city.  He  adopted  the  fentiments  of  WicklifFe, 
and  the  Waldenfes  ;  and  in  the  year  1407  began  openly 
to  oppofe  and  preach  againfl  divers  errors  in  doctrine, 
as  well  as  corruptions  in  point  ofdifcipline,  then  reign- 
ing in  the  church.  Hufs  likewife  endeavoured  to  the 
utmofl  of  his  power  to  withdraw  the  univerfity  of 
Prague  from  the  jurifiiiction  of  Gregory  XII.  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  hitherto  acknowledged 
as  the  true  and  lawful  head  of  the  church.  This  oc- 
cafioned  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  incenfed  arch- 
bilhop  of  Prague  and  the  zealous  reformer,  which  the 
latter  inflamed  and  augmented  from  day  'to  day,  by  his 
patheiic  exclamations  againfl  the  court  of  Rome,  and 


the  corruptions  that  prevailed  among  the  faccrdotal   Huffites. 
order.  v— v— t 

There  were  other  circum  fiances  that  contributed  to 
inflame  the  refentment  of  the  clergyagainfl  him.  He 
adopted  the  philofophical  opinions  of  the  realifls,  and 
vehemently  oppofed  and  even  perfecuted  the  nomiaa- 
lifts,  whofe  number  and  influence  wereconfiderable  in 
the  univerfity  of  Prague.  He  alfo  multiplied  the  num- 
ber of  his  enemies  in  the  year  1408,  by  procuring, 
through  his  great  credit,  a  fentence  in  favour  of  the 
Bohemians,  who  difputed  with  the  Germans  concern- 
ing the  number  of  fufFrages  which  their  refpeclive  na- 
tions were  intitled  to  in  all  matters  that  were  carried 
by  election  in  this  univerfity.  In  confequence  of  a  de- 
cree obtained  in  favour  of  the  former,  which  reftored 
them  to  their  conftitutional  right  of  three  fufFrages, 
ufurped  by  the  latter,  the  Germans  withdrew  from 
Prague,  and,  in  the  year  1409,  founded  a  new  aca- 
demy at  Leipfick.  This  event  no  fooner  happened, 
than  Hufs  began  to  inveigh  with  greater  freedom  than 
he  had  before  done  againfl  the  vices  and  corruptions  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  recommend;  in  a  public  manner,  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  WicklifFe,  as  far  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  defpotifm  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  Hence 
an  accufation  was  brought  againfl  him,  in  the  year 
1 410,  before  the  tribunal  of  John  XXIII.  by  whom 
he  was  folemnly  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  Not  with  Handing  this  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication, he  proceeded  to  expofe  the  Romifh  church 
with  a  fortitude  and  zeal  that  were  almofl  univcrfally 
applauded. 

This  eminent  man,  whofe  piety  was  equally  fmcere 
and  fervent,  though  his  zeal  was  perhaps  too  violent, 
and  his  prudence  not. always  circumfpect,  was  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  the  council  of  Conflance.  Se- 
cured, as  he  apprehended,  from  the  rage  of  his  ene- 
mies by  the  fafe  conduct  granted  him  by  the  emperor 
Sigifmund,  for  his  journey  to  Conflance,  his  relidence 
in  that  place,  and  his  return  to  his  own  country,  John 
Hufs  obeyed  the  order  of  the  council,  and  appeared 
before  it  to  demonfirate  his  innocence,  and  to  prove 
that  the  charge  of  his  having  deferted  the  church  of 
Rome  was  entirely  groundlefs.  However,  his  enemies 
fo  far  prevailed,  that  by  the  mofl  fcandalous  breach  of 
public  faith,  he  was  cafl  into  prifon,  declared  a  here- 
tic becaufc  he  refufed  to  plead  guilty  againfl  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience,  in  obedience  to  the  council, 
and  burnt  alive  in  141 5 ;  a  punifhment  which  he  en- 
dured with  unparalleled  magnanimity  and  refignation. 

The  fame  unhappy  fate  was  borne  by  Jerome  ef 
Prague,  his  intimate  companion,  who  attended  th« 
council,  in  order  to  fupport  his  perfecuted  friend.  Je- 
rome, indeed,  was  terrified  into  temporary  fubmiffion ; 
but  he  afterwards  refumed  his  fortitude,  and  main- 
tained the  opinions,  which  he  had  for  a  while  defert- 
ed through  fear,  in  the  flame  in  which  he  expired  in 
1 41 6.  * 

The  difciples  of  Hufs  adhered  to  their  mailer's  doc- 
trine after  his  death  with  a  zeal  which  broke  out  in- 
to an  open  war,  that  was  carried  on  with  the  mofl  fa'* 
vage  and  unparalleled  barbarity.  John  Zifka,  a  Bo- 
hemian knight,  in  1420,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  Huffites,  Who  were  now  become  a  very  conliderablc 

party, 


HUT 


Huftings   party,  and.  threw  off  the  defpotic  yoke  mf  Sigifmund, 
l.|  who  had  treated  his  brethren  in  the  moft  barbarous 

Hutchefon.  maimer.  Zifka  was  fucceeded  by  Procopius,  in  the 
'  *  year  1424.  The  acts  of  barbarity  that  were  commit- 
ted on  both  fides  were  lhocking  and  horrible  beyond 
expreffion :  for  r.oiwithftanding  the  irreconcileablc  op- 
poiiiion  between  the  religious  fentiments  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  they  both  agreed  in  this  one  horrible 
principle, that  it  was  innocent  and  lawful  toperfecutc 
and  extirpate  with  hre  and  fword  the  enemies  of  the 
true  religion  ;  and  fuch  they  reciprocally  appeared  to 
each  other.  Theft-  commotions  in  a  great  meafure  fub- 
fided,  by  the  interference  of  the  council  of  Balil,  in 
the  year  1433. 

The  Hulfites,  who  were  divided  into  two  parties,  viz. 
the  Calixtines  and  Taborites  fpread  over  all  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  and  even  Sileiia  and  Poland  ;  and  there 
are  fome  remains  of  them  flill  fubfifling  in  all  thofe 
parts. 

HUSTINGS  (from  the  Saxon  word  Huflinge,  i.  e. 
concilium  or  curia),  a  court  held  at  Guild-hali  before 
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hor     name,  but  the  merit  of  it  would  not  fufFer  him  Hwekfc. 
to  be  long  concealed.     Such  was  .he  reputation  of  ,hc  Hutching 

work,  and  the  ideas  it  had  raifed  of  ihc  author,  that 

lord  Granville,  who  was  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, lent  his  private  fecretary  to  enquire  at  the  book- 

cller  s  ior  the  author  ;  and  when  he  could  not  learn 
his  name,  he  left  a  Utter  to  be  conveyed  to  him  :  in 
confequence  of  which  hefoon  became  acquainjed  with 
his  excellency,  and  was  treated  by  him,  all  the  time 
ne  continued  111  his  government,  with  difliiiPuiihcd 
marks  of  familiarity  and  efteem. 

From  this  time  his  acquaintance  began  to  be  flill 
more  courted  by  men  of  dillincliou  either  for  ftatioa 
or  literature  in  Ireland.  Archbilhop  King,  tbe  au- 
thor of  the  celebrated  book  De  origine  malt,  held  him 
in  great  efteem  ;  and  the  friendfhipof  that  prelate  was 
of  great  life  to  him  in  fcreeninghim  from  two  feveral 
attempts  made  to  profecute  him,  for  daring  to  take 
upon  him  the  education  of  youth,  without  having  qua- 
lified himfelf  by  fubferibing  the  ecclefiaftical  canons, 
and  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  bilhop.     He  had 


the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, and  reckoned  alfo  a  large  fhare  in  the  efteem  of  the  primate  Bolter 
*he  fupreme  court  of  the  city.  Here  deeds  may  be  who  through  his  influence  made  a  donation  to  the 
inrolled,  outl  .wries  fued  out,  and  replevins  and  writs     univerfity  of  Glafgow  of  a  yearly  fund  for  an  exhibi 


of  error  determined,  in  this  court  alfo  is  the  election 
of  aldetmen,  of  the  four  members  of  Parliament  for 
the  city,  &c.  This  court  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
by  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeiibr.  Some  other 
cities  have  likeu  ife  had  a  court  bearing  the  fame  name, 
as  Winchefter,  York,  &c 


tioner  to  be  bred  to  any  of  the  learned  profeilions. 
A  few  years  after  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,"  his  "  Treatife  on  the  paflions" 
Was  publilhed  :  both  thefe  works  have  been  often  re- 
printed ;  and  always  admired,  both  for  the  fentiment 
and  language,  even  by  thofe  who  have  not  ailented  to 
HUSUM.  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of     the  philofophy  of  them,  nor  allowed  it  to  have  any 
Slefwick,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name,     foundation  in  nature.    About  this  lime  he  wrote  fome 
with  a  ftrong  citadel,  and  a  very  handfome  church.    It     philofophical  papers,  accounting  for  laughter,  in  a  dif- 


is  feated  near  the  river  O  w,  on  the  German  Sea ;  and 
is  fubjecT  to  the  dukes  of  Holflein-Gottorp.  E.  Long. 
9.  5.  N.  Lat.  54.  sy. 

HUTCHESON  (Dr  Francis),  a  very  elegant  wri- 
ter and  excellent  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  difTcnt- 
ing  .niniftcr  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  on 
the  8th  of  Augufl  1694.  He  early  difcovered  a  fu- 
perior  capacity  ;  and  having  gone  through  a  fchool- 
education,  began  his  courfe  of  philofophy  at  an  aca- 
demy, whence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Glaf- 
gow, where  he  applied  himfelf  to  all  the  parts  of  lite- 
rature, in  which  his  progrefs  was  fuitable  to  his  un- 
common abilities. 

He  then  returned  to  Ireland  ;  and  entering  into  the 
miniftry,  was  juft  about  to  be  fettled  in  a  fmall  con- 
gregation of  diffenters  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when 
fome  gentlemen  about  Dublin,  who  knew  his  great 
abilities  and  virtues,  invited  him  to  take  up  a  private 
academy  there.  He  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
met  with  much  fuccefs.  He  had  been  fixed  but  a 
fhort  tini'.r  in  Dublin,  when  his  Angular  merits  and 
accoit'plifhments  made  him  generally  know7n  ;  and  his 
acquaintance  was  fought  by  men  of  all  ranks,  who 
had  any  tafte  for  literature,  or  any  regard  for  learned 
men.  The  late  lord  vifcoiint  Molefworth  is  faid  to 
have  taken  great  pleafure  in-  his  converfation,  and  to 
have  affifted  him  with  his  criticifms  and  observations, 
upon  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Vir- 
tue," before  it  came  abroad.  He  received  the  fame 
favour  from  Dr  Synge,  loYd  bifhop  of  Elphin,  with 
whom  he  alf»  lived  in  great  friend  Mp.  The  firft  :  :ii- 
tion  of  this  performance  came  abroad  without  the  au- 
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ferent  way  from  Hobbes,  and  more  honourable  to  hu- 
man nature  :  which  papers  were  publilhed  in  tbe  col- 
lection called  Hiberuici'i's  Letters. 

After  he  had  taught  in  a  private  academy  at  Dub- 
lin for  feven  or  eight  years  with  great  reputation  and 
fuccefs,  he  was  called,  in  the  year  1729,  to  Scotland, 
to  be  a  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  univerlitv  of 
Glsfgow.  Several  young  gentlemen  came  along  with 
him  from  the  academy,  and  his  high  reputation  drew 
many  more  thither  both  from  England  and  Ireland. 
Here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  lire  in  a  manner 
highly  honourable  to  himfelf  and  ornamental  to  the 
univerfity  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His  whole 
time  was  divided  between  his  ftudies  and  the  duties  of 
his  office  ;  except  what  he  allotted  to  friendfliip  and 
fociety.  A  firm  conflitution  and  a  pretty  uniform 
ftate  of  good  health,  except  fome  few  llight  attacks 
of  the  gout,  feemed  to  proniife  a  longer  life  ;  yet  he 
did  not  exceed  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  mar- 
ried, foon  after  his  Settlement  in  Dublin,  to  Mrs  .Mary 
Wilfon,  a  gentleman's  daughter  in  tbe  county  of  Lang- 
ford  ;  by  whom  he  left  behind  him  one  (on,  Francis 
Hutchefon,  do&or  of  medicine.  By  this  gentleman 
was  publilhed,  from  the  original  nunuS-ript  of  his  fa- 
ther, "  a  fyftem  of  Moral  Philofophy,  111  three  books, 
by  Francis  Hutchefon,  L.  L.  D.  at  Glafgow,  1  7^  5," 
in  two  volumes,  4to. 

HUTCHINSON  (John),  a  philofophical  writer, 
wliofe  notions  have  made  no  iuconfiderable  noife  in 
the  world,  was  born  i.i  1674.  He  ferved  the  duke  of 
Sumer.  ;  the  or.pacity  of  iteward  ;  and  in  thec^nife 
of  his  travels  from  place  to  place  employed  bimfcli  in 
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Huxing  collecting  foflils :  we  are  told,  that  the  large  and  floble 
!|  collection  bequeathed  by  Dr  Woodward  to  the  uni- 
Huygans.  verlity  of  Cambridge  was  actually  made  by  him,  and 
<"™~v  '  even  unfairly  obtained  from  him.  When  he  left  the 
■duke's  fervice  to  indulge  his  iludies  with  more  free- 
dom, the  duke,  then  matter  of  the  horfe  to  George  I. 
made  him  his  riding  furveyor,  a  kind  of  finecurephce 
of  2C0I.  a-year  with  a  good  houfe  in  the  Meufe.  In 
1724  he  published  the  fir  ft  part  of  Mofes's  Prmcipia, 
in  which  he  ridiculed  Dr  Woodward's  Natural  Hiftory 
of  the  Earth,  and  exploded  the  doctrine  of  gravita- 
tion eftabiiihed  in  Newton's  Frincipia  :  in  1727,  he 
publilhed  the  fecond  part  of  Mops'')  Priacipia,  con- 
taining the  principles  of  the  Scripture  Philofophy. 
From  this  time  to  his  death,  he  publilhed  a  volume 
•every  year  or  two,  which,  with  the  MSS.  he  left  be- 
hind, were  publilhed  in  1748,  in  12  vols  8vo.  On 
the  Monday  before  his  death,  Dr  Mead  urged  him 
to  be  bled  ;  faying  pleafantly,  fc  I  will  foon  fend  you 
to  Mofes,"  meaning  to  his  ftudies  :  but  Mr  Hutchin- 
fon  taking  it  in  the  literal  fenfe,  anfwered  in  a  mut- 
tering tone,  '*  I  believe,  Doctor,  you  will ;"  and  was 
fo  difpleafed,  that  he  difmiiTed  him  for  another  phy- 
fician  ;  but  died  in  a  few  days  after,  Auguft  28,  1737. 
Singular  as  his  notions  are,  they  are  not  without  fome 
defenders,  whohave  obtained  the  appellation  of  Hut- 
ch'mfimam.  The  reader  may  find  a  dhtinct  and  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  Hutchinfonian  fyftem  in  a 
book  inli  tied,  Thoughts  concerning  Religion,  &c.  printed 
•at  Edinburgh  1743  '■•  ana<  itL  a  letter  to  a  bilhep,  an- 
nexed to  it,  rlrft  printed  in  1732. 

HUXING  of  pike,  among  filhermen,  a  particular 
method  of  catching  that  fiih. 

For  thispurpofe,  they  take  30  or  40  as  large  blad- 
ders as  can  be  get  ;  blow  them  up,  and  tie  them  clofe 
and  ftrong;  and  at  the  mouth  of  each  tie  a  line,  longer 
or  fliorter  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  At 
-the  end  of  the  line  is  fattened  an  armed  hook,  artfully 
baited  ;  and  thus  they  are  put  into  the  water  with  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  that  they  may  gently  move  up 
and  down  the  pond.  When  a  matter  pike  has  ftruck 
bimfelf,  it  affords  great  entertainment  to  fee  him  bounce 
about  in  the  water  with  a  bladder  fattened  to  him  ;  at 
latt,  when  they  perceive  him  almoft  fpent,  they  take 
him  up. 

HUY,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  bilhopric 
«f  Liege,  and  capital  of  Condrafs.  It  is  advantage- 
oufly  feated  on  the  river  Maefe,  over  which  there  is 
a  bridge.     E.  Long.  10.  22.  N.  Lat.  52.  31. 

HUYGENS  (Chriftian),  one  of  the  greateft  ma- 
thematicians and  aftronomers  of  the  1 7th  century,  was 
-thcrfoil  of  Conftantine  Huygens,  lord  of  Zuylichcm, 
who  had  ferved  three  fucceffive  princes  of  Orange  in 
the  quality  of  fecretary  ;  and  was  born  at  the  Hague, 
in  1629.  He  difcovered  from  his  infancy  an  extraor- 
dinary fondnefs  for  the  mathematics  ;  in  a  little  time 
made  a  great  progrefs  in  them  ;  and  perfected  himfelf 
in  thefe  ftudies  under  the  famous  profefTor  Schooten, 
at  Leyden.  In  1649,  he  went  to  Holftein  and  Den- 
mark, in  the  retinue  »f  Henry  count  of  NafTau  ;  and 
was  extremely  defirousof  going  to  Sweden,  in  order 
to  fee  Des  Cartes,  but  the  count's  fhort  flay  in  Den- 
mark would  not  permit  him.  He  travelled  into  France 
and  England  ;  was,  in  1663,  made  a  member  of  the 
Hoyal  Society  ;  and,  upon  his  return  into  France,  M. 
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Colbert,  being  informed  of  his  merit,  fettled  a  confi-    Huyfum. 

dcrable  penfion  upon  him  to  engage  him  10  fix  at  Pa-  ' *■"""" " 

ris ;  to  which  IVIr  Huygens  contented,  and  ftaid  there 
from  the  year  1666  to  r68i,  where  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  Sciences.  He  loved  a 
quiet  and  ftudious  manner  of  life,  and  frequently  re- 
tired into  the  country  to  avoid  interruption,  but  did 
not  contract  that  morofenefs  which  isfo  frequently  the 
effect  of  felitude  and  retirement.  He  wasthefirft  whs 
difcovered  Saturn's  ring,  and  a  third  fatellite  belong- 
ing to  that  planet,  which  had  hitherto  efcaped  the  eyes 
of  aftronomtrs.  He  difcovered  the  means  of  render- 
ing clocks  exact,  by  applying  the  pendulum,  and  ren- 
dering all  its  vibrations  equal  by  the  cycloid.  He 
brought  telefcopes  to  perleclion,  made  many  other 
ufeful  difcoveries,  and  died  at  the  Hague  in  1695.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  excellent  works.  The  prin- 
cipal ofthefe  are  contained  in  two  collections  ;  thelirlt 
of  which  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1682,  in  quarto, 
under  the  title  of  Opera  varia ;  and  the  fecond  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1728,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  intitled  Ope- 
ra  reliqua. 

HUYSUM,  the  name  of  feveral  Dutch  painters  v 
the  molt  celebrated  of  whom  was  John,  whofe  fub- 
jects  were  flowers,  fruit,  and  landfcapes.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Pilkingtou,  this  illultrious  painter  hath 
furpafled  all  who  have  ever  painted  in  that  ftyle;  and 
his  works  excite  as  much  furprife  by  their  finifhing  as 
they  excite  admiration  by  their  truth.  He  was  born 
at  Amfterdam  in  1682,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Juftus 
van  Huyfum  his  father.  He  fetoutin  his  profelfioH. 
with  a  moft  commendable  principle,  not  fo  much  to 
paint  for  the  acquiiition  of  money  as  of  fame  ;  and 
.'therefore  he  did  not  aim  at  expedition,  but  at  deli- 
cacy, and,  if  poflible,  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  his 
art.  Having  attentively  ftudied  the  pictures  of  Mig- 
non,  and  all  other  artifts  of  diftinction  who  had  paint- 
ed in  his  own  ftyle,  he  tried  which  manner  would 
fooneft  lead  him  to  imitate  the  lightnefs  and  lingu- 
lar beauties  of  each  flower,  fruit,  or  plant,  and  then 
fixed  on  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf,  which  fcems 
almoft  inimitable.  His  pictures  are  finifhed  with 
inconceivable  truth  ;  for  he  painted  every  thing  after 
nature,  and  was  fo  Angularly  exact,  as  to  watch  even 
the  hour  of  the  day  in  which  his  model  appeared  in 
its  greateft  perfection.  By  the  judicious  he  was  ac- 
counted to  paint  with  greater  freedom  than  Mignon 
or  Brueghel ;  with  mere  tendernefs  and  niture  than 
Mario  da  Fiori,  Michael  Angelo  di  Cainpidoglio,  or 
Segers  ;  with  more  mellownefs  then  De  Hecm  ;  and 
greater  force  of  colouring  than  Baptift.  His  reputa- 
tion rofe  to  fuch  a  height  at  laft,  that  he  fixed  immo- 
derate prices  on  his  works ;  fo  that  none  but  princes, 
or  thofe  of  princely  fortunes,  could  pretend  to  become 
purchafers.  Six  of  his  paintings  were  fold  at  public 
fale  in  Holland  for  prices  that  were  almoft  incredible. 
One  of  them,  a  flower  piece,  for  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty  guilders ;  a  fruit  piece  for  a  thoufand  and  five 
guilders  ;  and  the  fmaller  pictures  for  nine  hundred. 
The  vaft  fums  which  van  Huyfum  received  for  his 
works,  eaufed  him  to  redouble  his  endeavours  to  ex- 
cel ;  no  perfon  was  admitted  into  his  room  while  he 
was  painting,  not  even  his  brothers  ;  and  his  method 
of  mixing  the  tints,  and  preferving  the  luftre  of  his 
colours,  was  an  impenetrable  fecret,  which  he  never 
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Huyfum,  would  difclofe.  Yet  this  conduct  is  certainly  not  to 
'  his  honour,  but  rather  an  argument  of  a  low  mind, 
fearful  of  being  equalled  or  fur  patted.  From  the  fame 
principle,  he  would  never  take  any  difciples,  except 
one  lady,  named  Haver  man  ;  and  he  grew  envious  and 
jealous  even  of  her  merit.;;By  feveraldomefticdifuuicts 
his  temper  became  changed;  he  grew morofe, fretful, 
and  apt  to  withdraw  hhnfelf  from  fociety.  He  had 
many  enviers  of  his  fame,  which  has  ever  been  the 
feverelotof  the  molt  deferving  in  all  profeilions  ;  but 
he  continued  to  work,  and  his  reputation  never  dimi- 
nilhed.  It  is  univerfally  agreed  that  he  has  excelled 
all  who  have  painted  fruit  and  flowers  before  him,  by 
the  confeffed  fuperiority  of  his  touch,  by  the  delicacy 
of  his  pencil,  and  by  an  amazing  manner  of  finilhing  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  any  future  artift  wil 
become  his  competitor.  The  care  which  he  took  to 
'purify  his  oils  and  prepare  his  colours,  and  the  various 
experiments  he  made  todifcoy.'  the  molt  luftrous  and 
durable,  are  in  fiances  ofcxtraordinary  careandindui- 
try  as  well  as  capacity 
of  his  works 
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grounds   are  well  broken,  and  difpofed  with  tafte  and   H^zzoor, 
judgment  ;   the  figures  arc  defigned  in  the  manner  of  Hyati 

Laireffe,    highly  iinilhed,  and  touched  with  a  great  " ' 

deal  of  fpirit  ;  and  through  the  whole  compolition, 
the  fcencs  reprefent  Italy,  in  the  trees,  the  clouds, 
and  thefkies.     He  died  in  1749,  agcd  67. 

HUZZOOll,  a  Hindoflan  word  tignify'mirThe  pre* 
fence  1  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  Mogul's 
court.     According  to  polite  ufage,  it  is  iuw  applied 
to  the  prefence  of  every  Nahdb  or  greit  man. 

HuzzooRNevjs  ;  the  fecretary  who  rclides  at  court, 
and  keeps  copies  of  all  firmauns,  records,  or  let- 
ters. 

HYACINTH,  in  natural  Hiftory,  a  genus  of  pel- 
lucid gems,  whofe  colour  is  red  with  an  admixture  of 


yeifow. 

The  hyacinth,  though  lefs  ftriking  to  the  eye  than 
any  other  red  gem,  is  not  without  its  beiuty  in  the 
finclt  fpecimens.  It  is  found  of  various  fizes,from  that 
of  a  pin's  head  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
capacity.  From  having  obferved  fomc  They  are  harder  thanquartz-cryftals;tranfparent,;;nd 
that  were  perfectly  finilhed,  fome  only  formed  into prifms  pointed  at  both  ends.  Tbefe  points 
half  finilhed,  and  others  only  begun,  the  principles  by  are  always  regular  with  regard  to  the  number  of  fa- 
which  he  conducted  bimfelf  may  perhaps  be  difcove-  cets ;  being  four  on  each  facet,  but  the  latter  feldom: 
rable.  His  cloths  were  prepared  with  the  greateft  the  fides  of  the  main  body  are'alfo  very  uncertain,  iii 
care,  and  primed  with  white,  with  ell  poffible  purity,  regard  both  to  their  number  and  fliape;  being  found  of 
to  prevent  his  colours  from  being  obfeured,  ashekid  four,five,(ix,feven,  andfometimesofcightfi<fes;fonie- 
them  on  very  lightly.  He  glazed  all  other  coLmrs  times  being  fo  conrbreffed  as  almoft  t(f  rcfemble  thd 
except  _  the  clear^  and  tranfparenr,  not  omitting  even  face  of  a  fpherical  facetted  garnet.  Sometimes  they 
the  white  ones,  till  he  found  the  exact  tone  of  the  co-  are  of  a  dodecaedral  form  like  the  garnet,  bat  \\VC\ 
lour;  and  over  that  he  finifhed  the  forms,  the  lights,     more  obtufe  angles.     The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  b 


the  fhadows,  and  the  reflections,  which  are  all  execu- 
ted with  precilion  and  warmth,  without  dryneis  or 
negligence.  The  greateft  truth,  united  with  the  great- 
eft  brilliancy,  and  a  velvet  foftnefs  on  the  furface  of 
his  objects,  are  viiible  in  every  part  of  his  compoli- 


acinth,  according  to  Dutans,  is  2.631  ;  but  Rome  1 
L'ifle  fays  that  Brifon  found  it  to  be  3.6873  ;  and  the 
European  hyacinths  to  be  3.760. 

The  hyacinth,  as  well  as  all  other  gems,  is  divide  1 
into  oriental  and  occidental  ;   the  former  beiwr  v-  rv 
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tions  ;  and  as  to  his  touch,  it  looks  like  the  pencil  of    hard  and  brilliant,  fo  that  they  are  frequently  ranked 
nature.     Whenever  he  represented  flowers  placed  in     among  the  topazes  ;  but  when  foft,  they  are  fuppofed 


vafes,  he  always  painted  thofe  vafes  after  fome  elegant 
model,  and  the  bas-relief  is  as  exqniLitely  finilhed  as 
any  of  theother  parts.  Through  the  whole  he  ihows 
a  delicate  compolition,  a  fine  harmony,  and  a  molt 
happy  effect  of  light  and  fliadow.  Thofe  pictures 
which  he  painted  on  a  clear  ground  are  preferred  to 
others  of  his  hand,  as  having  greater  luftre,  and  as 
they  demanded  more  care  and  exa&nefs  in  the  finilh- 
ing ;  yet  there  are  fome  on  a  darkifhground,  in  which 
appears  rather  more  force  and  harmony.  It  is  obfer- 
ved of  him,  that  in  the  grouping  of  his  flowers,  he 
generally  deligned  thofe  which  were  brightcft  in  the 
centre/and  gradually  decreafed  the  force  of  his  colour 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  The  birds  nelts 
and  theireggs,  the  feathers,  infects,  and  drops  of  dew, 
are  expreffed  with  the  utmoft  truth,  fo  as  even  to  de- 
ceive thefpectator.  Andyer,  after  all  this  merited  and 
juft  praife,  it  cannot  but  be  confeffed,  that  fometimes 
his  fruits  appear  like  wjxor  ivory, without  that  peculiar 
foftnefs  and  warmth, which  is  conftantly  obfervable  in 
rrature.Belidcs  his  merit  asa  flower  paint  er,healfo  paint- 
ed landfcapeswiihgreat  appiaufe.  Thcyarewellcom- 
pofed  ;  and  although  he  had  neverfcenRome,  he  adorn- 
ed his  fcenes  with  the  noble  remains  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence which  are  in  that  city.  His  pictures  ill 
that  ftyle  are  well  coloured,  and  every  tree  is  diftin- 


to  belong  to  the  garnet  kind,  as  mentioned  under  that 
article.  The  hyacinths,  however,  may  generally  be 
diftinguifhedfrom  the  garnets  by  lotingtheir  colour  in' 
the  fire,  becoming  whit-,  and  not  melting.  There  is 
a  kind  of  a  yellow-brown  hyacinth,  relemblilig  i!;e 
colour  of  honey,  which  is  diltinguilhed  from  the  reft 
by  the  remarkable  property  of  not  being  electrical, 
and  being  likewife  inferior  in  hardnefs. 

Our  jewellers  allow  all  thofe  gems  to  be  hyac- 
inths or  jacinths  that  are  of  a  due  hardnefs  with  the 
mixed  colour  abovementioned;  and  as  they  are  ofvery 
different  beauty  and  value  in  their  feveral  degrees  and 
mixture  of  colours,  they  divide  them  into  four  kinr's  ; 
three  ofwhichthey  call  hyacinths ,bai  the  fourth,  very 
improperly,  a  ruby.  1.  When  the  ftone  is  in  its  molt 
perfect  ftate,  and  of  a  pure  and  bright  flame-colour, 
neither  the  rednorthe  yellow  prevailing,  in  this  Mate 
they  call  it  hyacintha  la  belle.  2.  When  it  has  an  over- 
proportion  of  the  red,  and  that  of  a  dufkier  colour 
than  the  fine  high  red  in  the  former,  and  the  yellow 
that  appears  in  a  faint  degree  in  it,  is  not  a  tine, 
bright,  and  clear,  but  a  duflcy  brown iih  yellow,  then 
they  call  it  thtfaffron  hyacinth.  3.  Such  tioues  as  are 
of  a  dead  whitifh  yellow,  with  a  very  fmall  proportion 
ofredinthem,  they  call  amber-hyacinths*  And,  4. 
When  the  ftone  is  of  a  fine  deep  red,  blended  with  a 


guilhed  by  a  touch  that  is  proper  for  the  leafing.  The     dufky  and  very  de-ep  yellow,  they  call  it  a  rubacet::. 
Vol.  VIII.  5  G  But 
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ITyacinthtw  But  though  the  over  proportion  of  a  ftrong  red  in 
Hyacinth:;:  tliis  gem  has  made  people  refer  it  tp  the  ckfs  ofru- 
^      '  bics,  its  evident  mixture  of  yellow  (hows  that  it  truly 
belongs  to  the  hyacinth. 

The  hyacinth  la  belle  is  found  both  in  the  Eaft  and 
Welt  Indies.  The  oriental  is  the  harder,  but  the 
American  is  often  equal  to  it  ia  colour.  The  ruba- 
-celleis  found  c%\y  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  generally 
-brought  over  among  the  rubies  ;  but  it  is  of  little  value  : 
the  other  varieties  are  found  in  Silefia  and  Bohemia. 

HYACINTHUS,  hyacinth,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
-of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria 
clafs  of  plants  ■,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  ioth  order,  Ccroaarite.  The  corolla  is  cam- 
panulated,  and  there  are  three  melliferous  pores  at 
the  top  of  the  gerrnen.  There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  of 
which  the  molt  remarkable  is  the  orientalis,  or 
eaftern  hyacinth.  Of  this  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  varieties,  amounting  to  fome  hundreds,  each 
of  which  differs  from  the  reft  in  fome  refpect  or 
other.  This  plant  hath  a  large,  purplifh,  bulbous 
root,  fending  up  feveral  narrow  creel  leaves  eight_or 
ten  inches  long  ;  the  flower  ftalk  is  upright,  robuft, 
and  fucculent,  from  10  to  15  inches  in  height  :  a- 
dorned  upward  with  many  large  funnel  or  bell  ihaped 
iiowers,  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  and  cut  half  way  into 
fix  parts  -,  collected  into  a  large  pyramidal  fpike  of 
different  colours  in  the  varieties  j  flowering  in  April 
or  May. 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivatedwith  fhegreateft  fuccefs 
In  Holland,  from  whence  great  numbersare  annually 
imported  into  Britain.  Each  variety  is  by  the  fiorifts 
diilinguifhed  either  by  the  name  of  the  place  where 
firft  raifed,  or  the  perfon  who  raifed  them,  or  the 
jiamesof  illuftrious  perfonages,  as  of  kings,  generals, 
.poets,  and  celebrated  ancient  hifiorians,  gods,  god- 
deffes,  &c.     They  are  fold  by  all  the  feed-dealers. 
The  prices  arc  from  threepence  per  root  to  five  or  tea 
pounds  or  more  ;  and  fome  varieties  are  in  fuch  high 
■clteem  among  the  flori Its,  that  2o/.or  30/.  will  be  given 
"for  a  fingle  bulb.  They  are  hardy,  and  will  profper 
any  where,  though  the  fine  kinds  require  a  little  met- 
ier during  the  winter.     They  may  be  propagated  ei- 
ther by  feeds  or  off-fets  from  the  roots. 

The  properties  of  a  good  oriental  hyacinth  are,  a 
Item  perfectly  upright,  of  moderate  length,  and  fo 
*ftrong  and  well-proportioned  that  it  will  fuitain  the 
weight  of  the  florets  without  bending  :  the  florets 
IhoLild  be  large,  fwelling  below,  expanded  above,  and 
numerous,  10  or  15  at  leaft,  bnt  are  often  20  or  30 
in  number  ;  and  mould  be  placed  equally  round  the 
Item,  the  pedicles  on  which  they  grow  longer  below 
than  above,  diminifhing  gradually  in  length  upward 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  a  pyramid,  and  each 
pedicle  fufficiently  ftrong  to  fupport  the  florets  with- 
out drooping.  The  curious  in  thefe  plants  are  care- 
ful never  to  plant  the  fine  forts  two  years  together  in 
the  fame  bed  of  earth;  for  by  planting  them  every 
year  in  a  frefhbed,  the  beauty  ofthe  flowers  is  great- 
ly improved. 

HYACINTHIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  held  at  Spar- 
ta, in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
favourite  Hyacinth. 

This  Hyacinth  was  the  fon  of  Amyclas  king  of 
Sparta,  and  was  beloved  both  by  Apollo  and  Zephy- 
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rus.  The  youth  mowing  mo  ft  inclination  to  the  for- 
mer, his  rival  grew  jealous  ;  and,  to  be  revenged,  one 
day  as  Apollo  was  playing  at  the  difcus,  i.  e.  quoits, 
with  Hyacinth,  Zephyrus  turned  the  direction  of  a 
quoit  which  Apollo  had  pitched  full  upon  the  bead  of 
the  unhappy  Hyacinth,  who  fell  down  dead.  Apollo 
then  transformed  him  into  a  flower  ofthe  fame  name  ; 
and  as  a  farther  token  of  refpect,  they  fay,  command- 
ed this  feaft.  The  Hyacinthia  lafted  three  days  ;  the 
firft  and  third  whereof  were  employed  in  be  wailing  the 
death  of  Hyacinth,  and  the  fecond  in  feafting  and  re- 
joicing. 

HYADES,  in  aftronomy,  are  feven  ftars  in  the 
bull's  head,  famous  among  the  poets  for  the  bringing 
of  rain.  Whence  their  name  r adV,  from  the  Greek 
vni  (<  to  rain."  The  principal  of  them  is  in  the  left 
by  the  Arabs  called  aliebarcm. 
"he  poets  feign  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and 
Pleone.  Their  brother  Hyas  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
a  lionefs,  they  wept  his  death  with  fuch  vehemence, 
that  the  gods,  in  companion  to  them,  tranflated  them 
into  heaven,  and  placed  them  in  the  bull's  forehead, 
where  they  continue  to  weep  ;  this  conftellation  being 
fuppofed  toprefage  rain.  Others  reprefent  the  Hyades 
as  Bacchus's  nurfes ;  and  the  fame  with  the  Dodonides, 
who  fearing  the  refentment  of  Juno,  and  flying  from 
the  cruelty  of  king  Lycurgus,  were  tranflated  by- 
Jupiter  into  heaven. 

HYiENA,  in  zoology,  fee  Canis. 

HYiENIUS  lapis,  in  natural  hiitory,  the  name  of 
a  ftone  faid  to  be  found  in'  the  eyes  of  the  hysena. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  thofe  creatures  were  in  old  times 
hunted  and  deftroyed  for  the  fake  of  thefe  flones,  and 
that  it  was  fuppofed  they  gave  a  man  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy by  being  put  under  his  tongue. 

HYBERNACULUM,  in  botany,  winter-quar- 
ters; defined  by  Linnseus  to  be  part  of  the  plant 
which  defends  the  embryo  herb  from  injuries  du- 
ring the  feverities  of  the  winter.  See  Bulb  and 
Gemma. 

H YBLA  (an c.  geog.),or Meg  ara;  which  laft name 
it  took  from  the  Megareans,  who  led  thither  a  co- 
lony ;  called  alfo  Hybla  Parva,  and  Caleotis.  In  Stra- 
bo's  time  Megara  was  extinct.,  but  the  name  Hybla  re- 
mained on  account  of  its  excellent  honey  named  from 
it. "  It  was  fmiated  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Sicily,  between 
Syracufe  and  the  Leontines.  Galeota,  and  Meg arenfest 
the  names  of  the  people,  who  were  of  a  prophetic  fpi- 
rit,  being  the  defcendants  of  Galeus  the  fon  of  Apol- 
lo. Hy  b  I a  us  the  epithet.  — The  Hybltei  colles,  fmalle- 
minences  at  the  fprings  of  the  Alabus  near  this  place, 
were  famous  for  their  variety  of  flowers,  efpecially 
thyme  ;  the  honey  gathered  from  which  was  by  the 
ancients  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  world,  excepting  that 
of  Hymettus  in  Attica.  By  the  moderns  it  was  call- 
ed MelPoJ/i,  for  the  fame  reafon,  namely,  on  account 
of  its  excellent  honey,  and  extraordinary  fertility,  till 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  of  iEtna  ;  and  having 
then  become  totally  barren,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Mai  Pa  ft.  In  a  fecond  eruption,  by  a  fhower  of  afhes 
from  the  mountain,  it  foon  reaffumed  its  ancient  beau- 
ty and  fertility,  and  for  many  years  was  called  Bel 
Paffi  :  and  laft  of  all,  in  the  year  1669,  it  was  again 
laid  under  an  ocean  of  fire,  and  reduced  to  the  moft 
wretched  fterility  ■,  fince  which  time  it  is  again  known 
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Hybla.  by  the  appellation  of  Afo/  /><?//?.  However,  the  lava 
||  in  its  coiirfe  over  this  beautiful  conniry  has  left  feveral 
J*ydc'  ,  little  iflands  or  hillocks, "jufl Efficient  to  {how  what  it 
formerly  was.  Thefe  make  a  lingular  appearance  in 
all  the  bloom  of  the  moft  luxuriant  vegetation,  fur- 
rounded  and  rendered  almolt  i'nacceflible  by  lurgc  fields 
©f  black  and  rugged  lava. 

HiBLA-Major,  (anc.  geog.),  was  fitaajted  in  the 
tract,  lying  between  mount  Ahna  and  the  river  Syme- 
thus.     In  Paufanias's  time  defolste. 

HrBLA-Miuor,  or  Heraa,  (anc.  geog.),  an  inland 
town  of  Sicily j  lituated  between  the  rivers  Oanus  and 
Herminius;  now  Ragvsa. 

HYBR1DA  i>lanta,  a  monftrous  production  of 
two  different  fpecies  of  plants,  -analogous  to  a  mule 
among  animals.  The  feeds  of  hybrid  plants  will  not 
propagate. 

HYBRISTICA,  (of  tCf/c  injury),  in  antiquity,  a  fo- 
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Anne  Hyde,  the  lord  chancellor's  eldeft  daughter,  but     Hyd* 

carefully  concealed  the  amour  both  from  the  king  aud  ' *~ 

chancellor.  As  it  was  by  a  promife  of  marriage,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  gained  upon  her,  he  was  afterwards 
induced  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  aud  the  ceremony 
was  performed  after  the  rcltoration.  Upon  thereftora- 
t  ion,  her  father  w  as  chofen  chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  ;  and  foon  after  created  baron  Hindon,  in 
VVihlhire,  viftount  Cornbury  in  Oxfordlhirc,  aud  earl 
of  Clarendon  in  Wiltfhire  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Henry 
lord  Falkland,  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Oxford- 
shire. He  took  care  neither  to  load  the  king's  prero- 
gative, nor  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  ; 
and  therefore  would  not  fet  afide  the  petition  of  right, 
nor  endeavour  to  raife  the  ftar-chamber  or  bigh-com- 
miiiion  courts  again  :  nor  did  he  attempt  to  repeal  the 
bill  tor  triennial  parliaments  ;  and  when  hemight  have 
obtained  two  millions  for  a  {landing  revenue,  heafked 


lemn  feaft  held  among  the  Greeks,  with  facrifkes  and  but  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  an 

©therceremonies;  at  which  themenattendedin  theap-  nnm,  which  he  thought  would  flill  put  the  king  upon 

parel  of  women,  and  the  women  in  that  of  men,  to  do  the  necelTity  of  having  recourfe  to  his  parliament.  In 

honour  to  Venus  in  quality  either  of  a  god  or  a  goddefs,  this  juft  conduct  he  is  hid  to  have  been  influenced  by 

or  both.  Or,  according  to  the  account  given  by  others,  the  following  incident,  which  happened  fomc  years  be 

the  hybriftica  was  a  feaft  celebrated  at  Argos, wherein  fore.   When  he  firft  began  togrow  eininentin  ihelaw 

the  women  being  dreffed  like  men,infulted  their  huf-  he  went  down  to  vilit  his  father  in  Wiltfhire  ;  who,  one 

bands,  and  treated  them  with  all  marks  of  fuperiority,  day  as  they  were  walking  in  the  fiel  Is  together,  ob- 

ih  the  memory  of  the  Argian  dames  having  anciently  ferved  to  him,  that  men  of  his  profeffion  were  apt  to 

defended  their  country  with  fingular  courage  againft  ftretch  the  prerogative  too  far,  and  to  injure  liberty  ; 


Cleomcnes  and  Demaratus. 

Plutarch  fpeaks  of  this  feaft  in  his  treatife  of  the 
great  actions  of  women.  The  name,  he  obferves,  lig- 
nifies  infamy  ;  which  is  well  accommodated  to  the  oc- 
cafion,  wherein  the  women-  flrutted  about  in  men's 
clothes,  while  the  men  were  obliged  to  dangle  in  pet- 
ticoats. _ 

HYDATIDES,  in  medicine,  little  tranfparent 
veficles  or  bladders  full  of  water,  fometimes  found 
foiitary,  and  fometimes  in  chillers,  upon  the  liver  and 
various  other  parts,  efpecially  in  hydropical  cafes. 

HYDATOSCGPIA,  called  alio  htdromancy,  a 
kind  of  divination  or  method  of  foretelling  future 
events  by  water. 

HYDE  (Edward),  earl  of  Clarendon,  andlord  high 
chancellorof  England,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Chefhire,  and  born  at  Dinton  near  Hindon, 
in  Wiltfhire,  in  1608.  He  was  entered  of  Magdalen- 
hall,  Oxford,  where,  in  1025,  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  aud  afterwards  fludied  the  law  in  the  Middle- 
Temple.  In  the  parliament  which  begun  at  Weft- 
minifter  April  10,  1640,  he  ferved  for  Wotton  Batfet 
in  Wiltfhire.  But  that  parliament  being  foon  after 
dilTolved,  he  was  chofen  for- Saltath  in  Cornwall  in  the 
long  parliament.  His  abilities  were  much  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  he  was  employed  in  feveral  committees  to 
examine  into  divers  grievances  ;  but  at  laft  being  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  proceedings  in  the  parliament,  here- 
tired  to  the  king,  and  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, a  privy-councellor,  and  knight.  Upon  the 
declining  of  the  king's  caufe,  he  went  to  France, 
whereafter  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  he  was  fworn 
of  the  privy  council  to  Charles  II.  In  1649,  he  and 
the  lord  Cottington  were  feiit  ambaiTadors  extraordi- 
nary into  Spain,  and  in  1657  he  was  conflicted  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England.  The  year  before  the  re- 
floration,.  the  duke  of  York  fell  in  love  with  Mrs 


but  charged  him,  if  ever  he  came  to  any  eminence  in 
hisprofelfion,  never  to  facritice  the  laws  and  liberty  of 
his  country  to  hisown  in  tereif.  or  the  will  fhis  prim  e  : 
he  repeated  his  advice  twice  ,  and  immediately  falling 
into  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy,  died  in  a  few  hours  :  and  this 
circumftance  had  a  laftingiurluenceuponhim.  In  1662, 
he  oppofed  a  propofal  for  the  king's  marriage  with  rhe 
infanta  of  Portugal,  and  the  fale  of  Dunkirk;  how- 
ever, the  followiugyear,  articles  of  high  tre^fonwere 
exhibited  againft  him  by  the  earl  of  Briflol  ;  but  they 
were  rejected  by  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  1664,  he  op- 
pofed the  war  with  Holland.  In  Anguft  1667,  he 
was  removed  from  his  poft  of  lord  chancellor  ;  and  in 
November  following  impeached  of  high  treafon  and 
other  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons :  upon  which  he  retired  into  France,  when  a- 
bill  was  palled  for  banilhing  him  from  the  king's  do- 
minions. See  Britain,  n°  211,  217.  He  relided  at 
Rouen  in  Normandy  ;  and  dying  there  in  1674,  his 
body  was  brought  to  England  am!  interred  in  Weft- 
minfter- abbey.  He  wrote,  1.  A  hiftory  of  the  re- 
u-!Jion,  3  vols  folio,  and  6  vols  octavo  ;  a  fecond  part 
*or*%hich  was  lately  bequeathed  to  the  public  by  his 
lordihip'sdefcendant  the  late  lord  Hyde  and  Cornbury. 
2.  A  letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  another  to  the 
duchefs  of  York,  upon  occafion  of  their  embracing  the 
Romilh  religion.  3.  An  anfwer  to  Hobbes's  Levia- 
than. 4.  A  hiftory  of  the  rebellion  and  civil  wars  in 
Ireland,  octavo  ,  and  fome  other  works. 

The  reverend  Mr  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  Hi- 
ftory of  England,  obferves,  that  "  the  virtue  of  the 
earl  of  Clarendon  was  of  too  ftubborn  a  natu.t  .-.  .he 
age  of  Charles  II.  Could  he  have  been  content  (fays 
he)  to  have  enflaved  millions,  he  might  have  been 
more  a  monarch  than  an  unprincely  king.  But  he 
did  not  only  look  upon  bimfelf  as  the  guardian  of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  but  had  alio  a  pride 
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Hyde,  in  his  nature  that  was  above  vice  ;  and  chofe  rather  to 
— ■? — '  be  a  victim  himfelf,  than  facrifke  his  integrity.  He 
had  only  one  part  to  aft,  which  was  that  ot  an  houeit 
man.  His  enemies  allowed  themfelves  a  much  greater 
latitude  ;  they  loaded  him  with  calumnies, blamed  him 
even  for  their  own  errors  and  mifconduct,  and  helped 
to  ruin  him  by  Cue h  buffooneries  as  he  defpifed.  He 
was  a  much  greater,  perhaps  a  much  happier,  man, 
alone  and  in  exile,  than  Charles  the  Second  upon  his 
throne." 

And  the  following  character  of  this  nobleman  is  gi- 
ven by  Mr  Walpole.  "  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (fays  lie), 
who  oppofed  an  arbitrary  court,  and  embraced  the  par- 
ty of  an  afflicted  one,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  acted 
confeientioufly.  A  better  proof  was  his  behaviour  on 
the  reftoration,when  the  torrent  of  an  infatuated  na- 
tion intreated  the  kingand  his  minifter  to  be  abfolute. 
Had  Clarendon  fought  nothing  but  power,  his  power 
had  never  ceafed.  A  corrupted  court  and  a  blinded 
populace  were  lefs  the  caufes  of  the  chancellor's  fall, 
than  an  ungrateful  king,  %vho  could  not  pardon  his 
lordShip's  having  refufed  to  accept  for  him  the  Slavery 
of  his  country.  Like  juftice  herfelf,  he  held  the  ba- 
lance between  the  necelfary  power  of  the  fupreme  ma- 
gistrate and  the  interefts  of  the  people.  This  never- 
dying  obligation  his  cotemporaries  were  taught  to 
overlook  and  clamour  again!!,  till  they  removed  the 
only  man,  who,  if  he  could,  would  have  corrected  his 
mailer's  evil  government.  Almoft  every  virtue  of  a 
minifter  made  his  character  venerable.  As  an  bitto- 
rian,hefeems  more  exceptionable.  HismajeStyand  elo- 
quence, his  power  of  painting  characters,  his  know- 
ledge of  his  fubject,  rank  him  in  the  firft  clafs  of  wri- 
ters ;  yet  he  has  both  great  and  little  faults.  Of  the 
latter,  his  Stories  of  ghofls  and  omens  are  not  to  be  de- 
fended. His  capital  fault  is  his  whole  work  being  a 
laboured  justification  of  king  Charles.  If  he  relates 
faults,  fome  palliating  epithet  always  Hides  in  ;  and  he 
has  the  art  of  breaking  his  darkeft  fnades  with  gleams 
of  light  that  take  off  all  impreflion  of  horror.  One 
may  pronounce  on  my  lord  Clarendon,  in  his  double 
capacity  of  ftatefman  and  hiftorian,  that  he  acted  fcr 
liberty^  but  wrote  for  prerogative." 

Hyde  (Dr  Thomas),  profe {for  of  Arabic  at  Ox- 
ford, and  one  of  the  moft  learned  writers  of  the  1 7th 
century,  was  born  in  1636  ;  and  ftudied  firft  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  at  Oxford.  Before  he  was  18 
years  of  age,  he  was  fent  from  Cambridge  to  London  to 
affift  Mr  Brian  Walton  in  the  great  work  of  the  Poly- 
glot Bible  ;  and  about  that  period  undertook  to  tran- 
fcribe  the  Perfian  Pentateuch  out  of  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racters, which  archbishop  Ufher,  who  well  knew  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  pronounced  to  be  an  im- 
poSIible  talk  unlefsto  anativePeriian.  Afterihehad  hap- 
pily fucceeded  in  this,  he  aflifted  in  correcting  fcveral 
parts  of  Mr  Walton's  wc:  k,  for  which  he  was  perfect- 
ly qualified.  He  was  made  archdeacon  of  Gloucester, 
canon  of  Chrift-church,  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  profelfor  both  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in 
the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  interpreter  and  fe- 
cretary  of  the  Oriental  languages,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  III.  ;  and  was 
perfectly  qualified  to  fill  this  poft,  as  he  could  con  verfe 
in  the  languages  which  he  underftood.  There  never 
was  an  Englishman  in  his  fituation  of  life  who  made  fo 
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great  a  pregrefs  ,-  but  his  mind  was  fo  engroffed  by  his  Hydnum 
beloved  iiudies,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been  but  ill 
qualified  to  appear  to  any  advantage  in  common  con-  Hydrangea 

verfation.     Of  all  his  learned  works  (the  very  cata-  * — " " 

lugue  of  which,  as  obferved  by  A nth.  Wood,  is  a 
curiofity),  his  Religio  Veterum  Per/arum  is  the  moil 
celebraied.  Dr  Gregory  Sliarpe,  the  late  learned 
and  ingenious  mailer  of  the  Temple,  has  collected 
fevcral  of  his  pieces  formerly  printed,  and  republish- 
ed them,  with  fome  additional  diSTertations,  and  hi* 
life  prefixed,  in  two  elegant  volumes  quarto.  This 
great  man  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  1702.  A- 
nK>ng  his  other  works  are,  1.  A  Latin  translation  of 
Ulug  Beg's  obfervations  on  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  fixed  pars  ;  and,  2.  A  catalogue  of  the  printed 
books  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

HYDNUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  natural  or- 
der of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogania  clafs  of 
plants.  The  fungus  is  echinated  or  prickly  on  the  un- 
der Side.  One  of  the  fpecies,  named  the  Imbricatum, 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  found  in  woods.  Ic 
hath  a  convex  hat,  tiled,  Standing  on  a  fmooth  pil- 
lar, of  a  pale  fleSh -colour,  with  white  prickles.  It 
is  eaten  in  Italy,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  a  very  delicate 
taSte. 

HYDRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  ferpent  in  the 
marSh  of  Lerna,  in  Peloponnefus,  reprefented  by  the 
poets  with  many  heads,  one  of  which  being  cut  off, 
anotherimmediately  fucceeded  in  its  place,  unlefs  the 
wound  was  inftantly  cauterized.  Heicules  attacked: 
this  monfter  ;  and  having  caufed  lolans  to  hew  down 
wood  for  fiamiiig  brands,  as  he  cut  off  the  heads  he 
applied  the  brands  to  the  wounds,  by  which  means  he 
destroyed  the  Hydra. 

This  hydra  with  many  heads  is  faid  to  have  been  on- 
ly a  multitude  of  ferpents,  wh'u  h  infefted  the  marlhcs 
of  Lerna  near  Myccne,  and  which  feemed  to  multiply 
as  they  were  destroyed.  Hercules,  with  the  affiitance 
of  his  companions,  cleared  the  country  of  them,  by 
burning  the  reeds  in  which  they  lodged. 

Hydra,  in  a  (tronomy,  a  fonthern  constellation,  con-* 
fiiting  of  a  number  oi  Stars,  imagined  to  reprefent  a 
water  lerpent.  the  Stars  in  Hydra,  in  Ptolemy's  ca- 
talogue, are  twenty-feven  *  in  Tycho's,  nineteen  ;  in 
Kevelius's,   thirty-one. 

Hydra,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  the  order  of  zoo- 
phyta,  belonging  to  the  clals  of  vermes.  There  are 
feveral  fpecies,  known  by  the  general  name  of  polypes. 
See  Polype  ;  and  Animalcule,  n°  24.  irfeq. 

HYDRAGOGUES,  among  phylicians,  remedies 
which  evacuate  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  dropfics. 
The  word  is  formed  of  vfeep  water,  and  «x«;v  to  draw 
or  lead;  but  the  application  of  the  term  proceeds  up- 
on a  mistaken  fuppolilion,  that  every  purgative  had 
fome  particular  humour  which  it  would  evacuate,  and, 
which  could  not  be  evacuated  by  any  other.  It  is 
now,  however,  difcovered,  that  all  Strong  purgatives 
will  prove  kydtagogues,  if  given  in  large  quantity,  or 
in  weak  constitutions.  The  principal  medicines  re- 
commended as  hydragogues,are  the  juice  of  elder,  the 
root  of  iris,  foldanclla,  mechoacan,  jalap,  &c. 

HYDRANGEA,  In  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  13th  or» 
der,  Succulent  a..  The  capfuleis  bilocwlar,  bjroitrated, 

and 
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Mydufifc  an>J;  cat  round,  or  parting  liorizontally.  There  is  but 
one  i~pccics,viz.  the  arborefcens,  a  native  of  North  A- 
merica,  from  whence  it  hath  lately  been  fcnt  to 
Europe,  and  is  prefcrved  in  gardens,  more  for  the  fake 
cf  variety  than  beauty.  It  rifes  about  three  feet  high  ; 
and  hath  many  fo ft  pithy  ftalks,  garniflied  with  two 
oblong  heart-ihaped  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  flow- 
ers are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  in  a  corym- 
bns.  They  are  white,  compofed  of  five  petals  with 
ten  ftamina  furrounding  the  ftyle.  It  is  eafily  pro- 
pagated  by  parting  the  roots  ;  the  beft  time  for  which 
is  the  end  of  October.  The  plants  thrive  bed  in  a 
moift  foil,  and  require  to  be  fheltcred  from  fevere 
fro  (Is. 

HYDRASTIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 

gamiaorder,belonging  to  the  polyandriaclafsof  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  There  is  neither  calyx  nornec- 
tarium  ;  there  are  three  petals  ;  and  the  berry  is  com- 
pofed of  monofpermous  acini. 

HYDRARGYRUM,  a  name  given  to  mercury,  or 
quickfilver.     The  word  is  formed  of  v<Tup  aqua,  "wa- 
ter,    and  apyuftt,  argentum,  (<  filver;  q.  d.  water  of 
Ji/ver,  on  account  of  its  refcmbling  liquid  or  melted 
lil/er. 

HYDRAULICS,  the  fcience  of  the  motion  of 
fluids,  and  the  conftruction  of  all  kinds  of  iuftruments 
and  machines  relating  thereto.  See  Hydrostatics, 
feet.  iv. 

HYDRENTEROCELE,  in  furgery,  a  fpecies  of 
hernia,  wherein  the  inteftines  defcend  into  the  fcro- 
turn,  together  with  a  quantity  of  water. 

HYDROCELE,  in  furgery,  denotes  any  hernia 
arifing  from  water  ;  but  is  particularly  nfed  for  fuch  a 
one  of  the  fcrotum,  which  fometimes  grows  to  the 
fize  of  one's  head,  without  pain,  but  exceedingly  trou- 
blefome  to  the  patient.     See  Surcery. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  a  preternatural  diftenfion 
of  the  head  to  an  uncommon  fize  by  a  ftagnation  and 
extravafation  of  the  lymph  ;  which,  when  collected  in 
the  inlideof  the  cranium,  is  then  termed  internal;  as 
that  collected  on  the  outfide  is  termed  txternal.  See 
(the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HYDR.OCHARIS,  the  little  water-lily  :  A 
.genus  of  the  anneandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  firft  order,  Palma.  The  fpatha  of  the  male  is 
diphyllous;  the  calyx  trifid  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous  ; 
the  three  interior  filaments  ftyliferous.  The  female 
calyx  trifid;  the  corolla  tripetalous;  theftylcs  fix;  the 
capfule  has  fix  cells,  and  is  polyfpermous  inferior. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Britain,  growing 
in  flow  dreams  and  wet  ditches.  It  hath  kidney-fhaped 
leaves,  thick,  fmooth,  and  of  a  brownifh  green  colour, 
■with  white  bloflbms.  There  is  a  variety  with  double 
flowers  of  a  very  fweet  fmell. 

HYDROCOTYLE,  water-navelwort  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and-in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  45th  order,  Umbellata,  The  umbel  is  (imple  ; 
the  involucrum  tetraphyllous ;  the  petals  entire  ;  the 
feeds  are  half  round  and  comprcfled.  There  are  feve- 
ral  fpecies,  none  of  which  are  ever  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. One  of  them,  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  in 
marfiiy  grounds,  isfuppofed  by  the  fanners  tooccaiion 
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the  rot  in  fliccp.    The  leaves  have  crnrral  lc?f-fl  lkr,  Hydro-n. 
v.  ith  about  live  flowers  in  a  fondle  ;   the  petals  arc  of       phy°  , 
a  reddilh  white.  || 

HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  meafuring  and  de-  Hydwmch 

fcribing  the  fca,  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  &c With  re-  *      """" 

gard  to  the  fea,  it  gives  an  account  of  its  tides,  coun- 
rer-tides,  foundings,  bays  gulphs,  creeks,  &c.;  as 
alfo  cf  the  rocks,  lhelves,  fands,  (hallows,  promonto- 
ries, harbours;  the  dillance  aiul  bearing  of  one  port 
from  another;  with  every  thing  that  is  remarkable, 
whether  out  at  fea  or  on  the  coaft. 

IIYDROLEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ; 
the  corolla  rotaceous;  the  filaments  at  the  bale  arc 
cordate  ;   the  capfule  is  bilocular  and  bivalved. 

HYDROMANCY,  2  method  of  divination  by  wa- 
ter, praftifed  by  the  ancients.  Sec  Divination,  n°  7. 

HYDROMEL,  honey  diluted  in  ncirly  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  When  this  liquor  has  not  ferment- 
ed, it  is  called  fimpli  hydromel ;  and  when  it  has  un- 
dergone the  fpirituous  fermentation,  it  is  called  the 
vinous  hydromel  or  mead. 

Honey,  like  all  faccharine  fubftances,  vegetable  or 
animal,  is  fufceptible  of  fermentation  in  general,  and 
particularly  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation.  To  in- 
duce this  fermentation,  nothing  is  neceflary  but  to  di- 
lute it  fufnciently  in  water,  and  to  leave  this  liquor 
expofed  to  a  convenient  degree  of  heat.  To  make 
good  vinous  hydromel  or  mead,  the  whiteft,  purefl, 
and  beft  tafted  honey  muft  be  chofen  ;  and  this  mult 
be  put  into  a  kettle  with  more  than  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter :  a  part  of  this  liquor  muft  be  evaporated  by  boil- 
ing, and  the  liquor  fcummed,  till  its  confluence  is 
fuch  that  a  freih  egg  ihall  be  fupported  upon  its  fur- 
face  without  finking  more  than  half  its  thicknefs  into 
the  liquor  ;  then  the  liquor  is  to  be  /trained  and  pour- 
ed through  a  funnel  into  a  barrel :  this  barrel,  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  full,  muft  be  expofed  to  a  heat  as 
equable  as  is  poffible,  from  20  to  27  or  28  degrees  of 
Mr  Reaumur's  thermometer,  taking  care  that  the 
bung-hole  be  (lightly  covered,  but  not  clofed.  The 
phenomena  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation  will  appear 
in  this  liquor,  and  will  fubfift  during  two  or  threr 
months,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat ;  after  which 
they  will  diminifh  and  ceafe.  During  this  fermenta- 
tion, the  barrel  muft  be  filled  up  occalbnally  with 
more  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquor  of  honey,  iu_  -  of 
which  ought  to  be  kept  apart  on  purpofe  to  replace 
the  liquor  which  flows  out  of  the  barrel  in  froth. 
When  the  fermentation  ceafes,  and  the  liquor  has  be- 
come very  vinous,  the  barrel  is  then  to  be  put  in  a 
cellar  and  well  clofed.  A  year  afterwards  the  mead 
will  be  fit  to  put  into  bottles. 

The  vinous  hydromel  or  mead  is  an  agreeable  kind 
of  wine  ;  neverthelefs  it  retains  long  a  talte  of  honey, 
which  is  nnpleafing  to  fome  perfons  ;  but  this  talte  it 
is  faid  to  lofe  entirely  by  being  kept  a  very  long  time. 

The  fpirituous  fermentation  of  honey,  as  alfo  that 
of  fugar,  and  of  the  moft  of  vinous  liquors,  when  it 
is  very  faccharine,  is  generally  more  difficultly  effected, 
requires  more  heat,  and  continues  longer  t'11  11  that  of 
ordinary  vines  made  from  the  juice  of  grapes;  and 
thefe  vinous  liquors  always  preferve  a  faccharine  tafte. 

which 
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Hy  drome-  which  ihows  that  apart  of  them  is  become  fpiri-     ftem,  fo  as  never  to  come  in  contact  with  the  liquor  ■;   Hydrom- 
tuous.  and  in  tiling  the  hydrometer,  its  ftem  fhould  always  be     phalus, 


ter, 

"V- 


HYDROMETER,  an  inftrument  to  meafure  the 
gravity,  deniity,  velocity,  force,  &c.  of  water  and 
other  fluids.     See  Hydrostatics,  n°  13. 

Though  this  inftrument  is  incapable  of  determining 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  liquors  with  perfect  accuracy, 
yet  in  the  way  of  public  bufinefs  it  has  undoubtedly 
the  advantage  of  every  other,  on  account  of  the  eafe 
and  expedition  with  which  it  can  be  ufed ;  and  for 
this  reafon  it  has  been  adopted  by  government,  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  ftrength  of  fpirituous  liquors. 
F&tl-Tranf.  Dr  Blagden,  who  was  lately  employed  to  make  expe- 
riments on  this  fubject,  is  of  opinion,  thatglafs  is  ihe 
moft  proper  material  for  ihe  conftruction  of  an  hy- 
drometer. Its  fenfibility  depends  on  the  fize  of  its 
ftem.  In  the  old  areometers  the  ftem  was  made  fo 
large,  that  the  volume  of  water  difplaced  between  its 
leaft  and  greateft  immerfions  was  equal  to  the  whole 


vol.  80 
¥•  343 


prefled  down  lower  than  the  point  at  which  it  will  ul- 
timately reft,  that  by  being  wetted  it  may  oceafion  no 
reliftauce  to  the  rluid.  The  inftrument  iifelf  Ihould 
be  of  as  regular  a  ihape  and  with  as  few  inequalities  as 
pollible,  that  all  impediments  to  its  motions  may  be 
avoided. 

HYDROMPHALUS,  in  medicine  and  furgery, 
a  tumor  in  the  navel,  ariling  from  a  collection  ef 
water. 

HYDROPHANES,Oculus  MuNDi,orL«/«  Mu- 
tabilis,  a  kind  of  precious  ftone  highly  efteemed  among 
the  ancients,  but  little  known  to  the  moderns  till 
Mr  Boyle  made  his  obfervations  upon  it.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  about  2.048  ;  its  colour  of  an  opaque  whitilh 
brown  ;  it  is  not  foluble  in  acids  nor  affected  by  alka- 
lies, but  is  eal-ily  cut  and  polilhcd.  Sometimes  it  gives 
fire  with  fteel,  fometimes  not.      It  is  infuiible />?/•/*  ; 


Hydro- 
phattes. 
— v— — 


difference  of  fpecific  gravity  between  water  and  alco-  but  when  urged  by  a  blow-pipe,  changes  to  a  brownifli 
hoi,  or  perhaps  more;  whence  its  fcale  of  divilions  brittle  fubftance.  It  is  found  in  beds  over  the  opals 
muft  be  very  fmall,  and  could  not  give  the  fpecific  in  Hungary,  Silefia,  and  Saxony,  and  over  the  chal- 
gravity  with  much  accuracy.  On  this  account  weights  cedonies  and  agates  in  Iceland.  Thefe  ftones  in  gene- 
were  introduced,  by  means  of  which  the  ftem  could  be  ral  are  either  of  ayellowilh  green,  milky  grey,  or  of  a 
madcfmaller  ;  eachweightaffordinganewcommer.ee-  yellow  like  that  of  amber. 

ment  of  its  fcale  ;  fo  that  the  lize  of  the  divilions  on  a         The  moft  remarkable  property  of  this  ftone  is,  that 

given  length  was  doubled,  tripled,  &c.  as  one  or  more  it  becomes  tranfparent  by  mere  infufion  in  any  aque- 

weights  were  employed,  the  diameterof  the  ftem  being  ous  fluid  ;  but  gradually  refumes  its  opacity  when  dry. 

lefTened  in  the  fubduplicate  proportion  of  the  increafed  There  are  three  of  thefe  ftones  in  the  Britlfh  mufeum 


length  of  the  divilions.  This  method,  however,  in 
our  author's  opinion,  has  been  carried  to  excefs  ;  and 
the  following  is  recommended  as  a  proper  mean  be- 
twixt thefe  extremes,  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravi- 
ty of  fpirituous  liquors  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

In  this  method  the  weight  of  water  is  fuppofed  to 
be  unity,  or  1  with  any  number  of  cyphers  annexed  : 
*'  the  whole  compafs  of  numbers,  therefore,  from  rec- 
tified fpirit  to  water,  at  60  degrees  of  heat,  would  be 
the  difference  between  825,  the  weight  of  rectified 
fpirit,  and  1000  the  weight  of  water,  which  is  175. 
To  make  allowance  for  the  lighteft  fpirit  and  heavieft 
water,  however,  at  all  the  common  temperatures,  the 


at  London  ;  the  largeft  of  them  about  the  lize  of  a 
cherry  ftone,  but  of  an  oral  form.  It  is  opaque  and 
coloured  like  a  common  yellow  pea ;  it  may  be  fcratch- 
ed,  though  not  without  difficulty,  by  a  common  knife, 
notwithftanding  which  it  feems  to  leave  a  mark  upon, 
glafs.  It  does  not  ferment  with  nitrous  acid.  When 
it  has  lain  fome  hours  in  water,  it  becomes  tranfpa- 
rent, and  of  a  yellow  amber  colour.  The  change  be- 
gins foon  after  the  immerfion,  and  at  one  end  in  form 
of  a  little  fpot  ;  but  in  a  fmall  one  of  the  fame  kind, 
the  transparency  begins  round  the  edges.  By  degrees 
the  fpot  increafes,  until  the  whole  ftone  becomes  uni- 
formly clear  throughout:  when  out  of  the  water  it 


difference  may  be  fuppofed  220.     The  ftem  might     lofes  its  tranfparency,  firft  at  one  end,  and  thengradu- 


fhow  every  twenty  of  thefe  divilions,  and  thus  ten 
weights  would  be  fufficient  for  the  whole.  Hence  the 
inconvenience  of  fhiftirig  the  weights,  which  has  al- 
ways been  complained  of,  would  in  a  great  meafure 
be  avoided  :  as  people  verfant  in  that  bufinefs  would 
feldom  err  fo  far  as  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  differ- 
ence previous  to  making  any  trial.  Hence  alfo  the 
Item  may  be  made  fmall  enough,  and  the  fcale  gra- 
duated fo  nicely  as  to  make  the  inftrument  fufEcient- 
ly  accurate. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  it  would  be  proper 
tohave  the  weights  adapted  to  the  hydrometer  mark- 
ed with  the  different  fpecific  gravities  which  they  are 
intended  to  indicate  ;  Zero  on  the  top  of  the  item 
without  a  weight  being  fuppofed  to  mean  800,  and 
20  at  the  bottom  to  fignify  820,  which  number  the 


ally  over  the  remainder,  until  the  whole  has  become 
opaque  ;  which  change  happens  in  lefs  time  thanit  takes 
to  become  tranfparent.  This  change  is  not  entirely 
peculiar  to  the  hydrophanes.  Bergman  informs  us, 
that  fome  fteatites  produce  the  fame  effect  ;  -and  M. 
Magellan,  that  the  cruft  of  chalcedonies  and  agates 
frequently  produce  the  fame  appearance. 

MefTrs  Bruckman  and  Veltheim  were  the  firft  who 
particularly  inquired  into  the  nature  of  this  ftone,  and 
inveftigated  its  properties,  many  of  which  were  brought 
to  light  by  their  endeavours.  Their  account  is  to  the 
following  purpofe.  As  foon  as  the  ftone  is  put  into 
water,  it  exhales  a  mufty  fmell,  feveral  air-bubbles  a- 
rife,  and  it  becomes  gradually  tranfparent.  Some  of 
the  ftones  becomes  colourlefs  as  foon  as  they  are  tho- 
roughly tranfparent,  others  have  a  more  or  lefs  deep 


firft  weight  would  carry  ;  the  fuccellive  weights  being  yellow  colour  ;  fome  acquire  a  beautiful  ruby  colour  ; 

marked,  840,  860,  &c.  ;  and  the  divifion  on  the  ftem  and,  laftly,  others  gain  afine  colour  of  mother-of-pearl; 

cut  by  the  fluid  under  trial,  would  be  a  number  always  or  of  a  bluifh  opal.     Whatever  be  the  colour  of  the - 

to  be  added  to  that  on  the  weight ;  the  fum  of  the  two  liquor  in  which  the  hydrophanes  is  immerfed,  it  gains 

ihowing  the  true  fpecific  gravity.    The  weights  fhould  only  its  ufual  degree  of  tranfparency  with  the  colour 

undoubtedly  be  made  to  apply  on  the  top  of  the  peculiar  to  it.     When  we  look  at  it  in  the  moift  ftate> 

3  ^e- 
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wc  perceive  a  luminous  point,  varying  its  fituation  as 
the  pofition  of  the  eye  is  altered.  This  luminous  point 
is  not,  according  to  Mr  Bruckmau,  the  immediate 
image  of  the  fun,  but  a  reflection  of  that  image  re- 
fracted inthefubftanceof  the  ftoneitfelf,a  phenomenon 
which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  name  of  oculus  mundi. 
Mr  Bruckman  left  a  piece  of  this  (lone  weighing  35 
grains  feven  hours  in  water,  the  fpaccrequifite  to  make 
it  perfectly  tranfparent  ;  and  in  that  time  he  found 
that  it  had  gained  three  grains  in  weight.  The 
hydrophanes  becomes  much  fooner  tranfparent  when 
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I'cope. 


monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tctrandia  clafi  of  HyJro- 
plants.  The  calyx  is  tctrapartite  ;  the  corolla  funnel-  phyllum 
ihaped  ;  the  fruit  two-edged  and  one  feeded. 

HYDROPHYLLUM,  water-leak:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  co- 
rolla is  campanulated,  with  five  melliferous  longitudi- 
nal ftria  on  the  inlide  ;  the  ftigma  is  bifid  ;  the  cap- 
fula  globofe  and  bivalvcd.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
viz.  the  Virgiuianum,  or  water-leaf  of  Morinus.     It 


put  into  hot  water;  and  the  fame  happens  if  it  be  grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  many  other  parts  of 
dipped  in  a  very  dilute  acid,  or  rather  a  very  dilute 
iolitioii  of  alkali.  When  dipped  in  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
becomes  very  quickly  tranfparent,  and  will  continue 
fo,  on  account  of  the  ftrong  attraction  of  that  acid  for 
jnoiflure,  which  takes  as  much  from  the  atmofphere  as 
is  neceiTary  to  keep  the  ilone  tranfparent  ;  but  its  opa- 
city will  return  if  it  be  dipped  in  an  alkaline  liquor 
and  afterwards  dried. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  an  averfion  or  dread  of  water  : 


America  on  moifl  fpongy  ground.  The  root  is  com- 
•pofed  of  many  ftrong  fiefhy  fibres,  from  which  arife 
many  leaves  with  foot-ftalks  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
jagged  into  three,  five,  or  feven  lobes,  almoft  to  the 
midrib,  indentedon  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  loofe  clufters  hanging  downward,  are  bell- 
fliaped,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  parting  the  roots  ;  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  rooted  before 


a  terrible  fymptom  of  the  rabies  canina ;  and  which  has     fpring,  otherwife  they  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
likewife  been  found  to  take  place  in  violent  iiifiamma-     water, 
lions  of  the  flomach  and  in  hyfteric  fits.     See  Medi- 

CINE-ZWd?*. 

HYDROPHYLACIA,  a  word  ufed  by  Kircher 
and  fame  others  who  have  written  in  the  fame  fyftem, 
to  exprefs  thofe  great  refervoirs  of  water  which  he 


HYDPlOPS,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  Dropsy. 
HYDP».OSCOPE,  an  inftrument  anciently  ufed  for 
the  meafuring  of  time. 

The  hydrofcope  was  a  kind  of  water-clock,  confin- 
ing of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  bottom  :  the  cy- 
places  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  for  the  fupply  Under  was  graduated,  or  marked  out  with  divifions, 
of  rivers  which  run  through  the  feveral  lower  coun-  to  which  the  top  of  the  water  becoming  fucceflively 
tries.  This  he  makes  to  be  one  of  the  great  ufes  of  contiguous,  as  it  trickled  out  at  the  vertex  of  the 
mountains  in  the  economy  of  the  univerfe.  cone,  pointed  out  the  hour.     Sec  Hydrostatics, 

HYDROPHYLLAX,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the    fed.  vi. 
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